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Pho iwiawy lin 
Europe has sud- 
denly brought 


home to the managers of 
American byproduct 
ovens the realization that 
vast quantities of benzol 
have been wasted and 
are still going to waste in 
the coke-oven gases. 


With the price of ben- 
zol now ruling, it is quite 
doubtful whether the 
coke or the benzol should 








With practically 
nodemand forcoke 
and hundreds 
ovens idle the by- 
product plants are 
taxed to capacity 
and are working 
overtime to fill 
orders. 


shift plants are springing 
up that will pay hand- 
some dividends in spite 
of their shortcomings. 
of Because of their imeffi- 
ciency, there is little dan- 
ger of the market being 
flooded by the output of 
benzol. 








In their failure to dis- 
cover these mushroom 
benzol plants, the Sun- 
day - supplement editors 
have overlooked the sen- 














be classed as the by- 
product. There is no 
question as to which is in greater demand; 
in fact, at some byproduct plants where there 
is practically no demand for coke the ovens 
are being run for the byproducts and the coke 
is being put in stock piles. 


For several years German engineers have 
been trying to enthuse American coke-oven 
men with the possibilities of benzol recovery 
plants, but mostly with poor success; for this 
the Germans are now undoubtedly thankful, 
as the benzol recovered from American plants 
that have been built is being used mostly for 
manufacturing explosives destined for the 
Allies. Such is the uncertainty of fate. 


If efficient benzol plants could be built 
overnight, every byproduct coke plant in the 
United States would have a benzol plant in 
operation tomorrow. However, since months 
instead of weeks are required, inefficient make- 


sation of the year, be- 
cause the man who is 
most prominent in their development is none 
other than Thomas A. Edison, our most 
famous inventor. Think of the possibilities. 


Nor is benzol the only coke-oven byproduct 
that is in demand just now. Even plain, 
sticky black tar that used to be a drug on the 
market and was gladly furnished to mine super- 
intendents who would consent to use it on 
haulage ropes has suddenly assumed a value 
that has justified an attempt at cornering the 
market. 


The effect of this unusual activity in by- 
products will be noticeable when the coke- 
oven statistics for the year 1915 are compiled, 
in that it will greatly increase the proportion 
of byproduct coke produced for the year. The 
demand for coke is below normal and hun- 
dreds of beehive ovens are idle, but practically 
every byproduct plant is being run to capacity. 
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Need for am Arbitration Law 
By CHARLTON Dixon* 


Now that the long strike has been ended in the “No. 8” 
field of Ohio a partial counting of the cost is in order. 
According to Coan Agr the miners’ union disbursed 
about one and a half million dollars. This large sum, 
however, probably amounts to only one-seventh of the ag- 
gregate which the miners, under normal conditions, would 
have earned during the same time at 44.6c. per ton of 
run-of-mine coal...The loss to the operators owing to the 
depreciation of their mines, to the dislocation of business 
and to the expense of maintenance is also serious. The 
coal irrecoverably lost to the state owing to the caving 
of rooms, the flooding of workings, etc., is immense. 

Like most strikes, that in eastern Ohio had its incep- 
tion in selfishness, was carried on in stubbornness without 
reason and terminated without honor or profit to either 
side. 


Wuy Dip So SImpte A SoLutTion Take So Mucu 
TIME AND MoneEy? 


Was there no means of discovering over 12 months ago 
that there was no other settlement possible than the one 
finally adopted? Had there been an interested third 
party with authority to speak and act before a cessation 
of operations took place—or in other words, had there 
been a compulsory arbitration board as in Canada—there 
would in my opinion have been no strike. 

There was not a day in the 1314 months of strife 
when the operators would not have welcomed the assist- 
ance of such a board. They were always ready and will- 
ing to state the facts of their side as they did unreserved- 
ly before the investigating committee which Washington 
sent after a long wait. 

The “No. 8” mine owners were given to understand 
that the settlement at the end of the biennial period would 
be based on the Pittsburgh district price—44.6c. for run- 
of-mine coal, the price paid then and now. ‘The slack 
average proved that this price was fair and in all honor 
was the one to be adopted. Instead of the union favoring 
it, a demand was made for a higher figure, for which 
that organization was, however, unable to prove any just 
claim. 

In the Hocking Valley the paying of 4%c. for run-of- 
mine coal was justified because the slack average in that 
region made it a fair price. That figure looked good to the 
union and the miners of the “No. 8” field. Consequently 
they gave the operators in the Hocking Valley their word 
that if the operators in other parts of Ohio would im- 
mediately resume operation they would not permit the 
eastern Ohio field to operate unless it would pay 47%c. for 
run-of-mine coal. This agreement was made to effect 
a break in the operators’ ranks. The promise was made 
despite the fact it was a violation of a former under- 
taking. 
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Any such agreement was without justification and ex- 
tremely dishonorable, but it was also imprudent as it cut 
all the ground from under the feet of the union, prevent- 
ing any compromise on price. Thus came the deadlock, 
which again proved that honesty is the best of policies. 
It will take many years to ¢ mpensate the monetary 
loss of the miners, and what of their moral obliquity ? 
My advice to Ohio coal operators is, in future, stop, stay 
and start together. 


THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION 
Act SHOWS THE Way 


To prevent another disastrous affair of this kind, let 
us hope that some legislator desirous of conserving the 
assets of the state from waste and its citizens from periodi- 
cal spells of idleness will in the near future formulate 
and introduce a bill for a compulsory arbitration board. 
Such a body is best calculated to deal with just such cases. 
Every fair-minded miner and operator would give his 
moral support to such a bill. Whenever a party is unwill- 
ing to submit its case to investigation there is something 
wrong in its position. 

The Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
1907 governs all matters relating to wage allowances or 
other remuneration of employees, terms and conditions, 
etc. The Minister of Labor has general administration 
of the act. The board consists of three members, one 
being recommended by the employees and one by the em- 
ployers, and these two choosing the third. Whenever any 
dispute exists between any employer and his employees, 
and the parties thereto are unable to adjust it, either of 
them may make application to the minister for the ap- 
pointment of a board. The board must be established 
within 15 days. 

When the creation of the board is requested, a statement 
is furnished telling who are the parties in the dispute, 
estimating approximately the number of persons affected 
or likely to be involved in the controversy and reciting 
the efforts to adjust the matter which have been made 
by the parties themselves up to that time. The board has 
the authority to make all suggestions and to do whatever 
it deems right to induce the parties to come to an amicable 
settlement. 

The following clause is the important part of the 
act: “It shall be unlawful for any employer to declare 
or cause a lockout or any employee to go on strike on ac- 
count of any dispute prior to or during a reference of 
such dispute to a board of conciliation and investigation.” 


A Crime To Figut First anp TaLtK AFTERWARDS 


The penalty for a breach of this provision by the opera- 
tor is not less than $100 and not more than $1000. If 
the employee violates it, the penalty is not less than $10 
nor more than $50 for each day or part of a day that such 
a lockout or strike exists. The act further states that it 
shall be an offense for any party to incite, encourage or 
aid any employer in any manner to declare or continue 
a lockout or to induce any employee to go or to remain 
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on strike contrary to the provisions of the act. Such an 
offender shall be liable to a fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $1000. 


SAveED MILLIONS oF DOLLARS 


This law has prevented the loss of millions of dollars 
to employers and employees, not only to those engaged in 
coal mining, but to men in all other industries in the 
Dominion. Of course, even after all in reason has been 
done to avoid a stoppage of work, it is possible for one 
to take place, as happened in Vancouver under the guise 
of a “vacation,” but neither the government nor the pub- 
lic was deceived by such shallow tactics and the strike 
ended ignominiously for the party unwilling to arbitrate. 

Had the “No. 8” field been compelled to present its 
troubles before such a board, public opinion would have 
been all on the side of the operators. Why the United 
States Government has not long ago seen the wisdom of 
such an act as that established in Canada long ago is a 
mystery. Such a law could do no harm, and its power to 
effect good is incalculable. This is an important subject 
and a good time for Coat AGz readers to debate it. 

Protecting the Workmen 
By H. M. Wassum* 


During the past few years more and more care has been 
taken by nearly all the bituminous coal companies to pre- 
vent accidents in the mines and to reduce their number. 
No one questions the fact that all operators should make 
the conditions as safe as possible for the men; and I 
have generally found that they are anxious and willing 
to do this. Of course, as in everything else, there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but it is only by the smaller compan- 
ies, and such cases are soon brought to the attention of the 
state inspectors. 

The mining laws of most states are rigid in regard to 
this matter, but we find that the operators, especially the 
larger ones, are not only obeying the laws, but are going 
farther and taking extra precautions whenever they think 
them necessary. 

While we do not like to place a value in dollars and 
cents on human lives, we have often wondered if the coal 
companies are receiving full value for the large sums 
of money spent for this purpose. Are they spending 
the money in the best way possible to save the lives of the 
workmen? In the care and oversight of the men, I think 
not. 

While the number of fatal accidents per million of tons 
of coal mined has been reduced, this reduction is not in 
proportion to the larger sums now being expended to this 
end, and we have reached or soon will reach the limit of 
expenditure possible for this work. Now the question is, 
How will we obtain better results? If we saved 100 
lives last year, could we not have saved 200 with the same 
effort ? 


Most AccibENTsS Dur TO CARELESSNESS 


What is the cause of the greatest number of accidents 
in the mines today? From the 1913 report for the bitu- 
minous region of Pennsylvania we copy the following 
statement: “Of the 561 lives lost inside the mines, 325, 
or 57.93 per cent., are attributable to neglect or care- 
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lessness on the part of the victims themselves; 11, or 1.96 
per cent., to the carelessness of others; 127, or 22.64 per 
cent., to accidents beyond the control of the victims them- 
selves, and in 93, or 17.47 per cent., the responsibility was 
not defined.” 


ACCIDENTS DUE TO CARELESSNESS 


Just think! Almost 58 per cent. of the total mine 
fatalities are due to the carelessness of the victims them- 
selves. True, conditions have changed during the past 
ten years, but we are hardly taking this change into 
consideration in our methods of dealing with the 
question. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the miners were as a rule of 
the English-speaking race. These men considered their 
work almost a profession and took pride in it. Today, 
with the majority of miners resident in this country less 
than five years, we have an entirely different class of people 
to deal with, and different methods are required. With 
the old-time miner, if the operator met hin half-way in 
the prevention of dangers, he would do the rest, and there 
would be no case for the undertaker. The trouble was that 
the operator did not share his half of the responsibility at 
that time. But today the coal companies must shoulder 
almost the entire burden of protection or be responsible 
for the result. 

More men have been continually placed to oversee and 
direct the work. This to a certain extent is necessary, 
for the labor is mostly unskilled. But if a man works at 
the same job for two or more years, and then requires 
the same amount of attention as when he started, there 
is something wrong. It is not through ignorance that 


the men do not protect themselves as they should nor 


obey the orders given them. It is as a rule their careless- 
ness. The men are working fow what they can get out of 
it with the least amount of labor, and they are born 
gamblers when it comes to taking chances with their 
lives. 


Men Must Br TrAinep To BrecomME MingErs, Nor 
LABORERS 


In many mines today there are so many bosses making 
inspections that the miner—unless something unusual 
happens—-can not get into danger from the time of one 
inspection to that of another. But the unexpected fre- 
quently happens in coal mines, and if we wish to handle 
this matter efficiently the men must be trained to be- 
come miners and not laborers. They must be shown that 
they have a responsibility and that they must assume it. 

Several large companies have seen the advantages of 
teaching and instructing the men rather than directing 
and overseeing them. The men are shown moving pictures 
in which the right and wrong ways of doing their work 
are flashed on the screens. Meetings are held in which 
the men are invited to take part in the discussions of va- 
rious subjects. 

The men have been made to feel that there is some- 
thing in their work besides hard labor. They are made to 
see that they are not simply cogs in a wheel, but human 
beings with some responsibility placed upon them, and 
they can not help but become better workmen. 

I believe that money spent in this way will bring us 
more returns in the saving of lives than in the way we 
have been using it. You do not need to watch a good 
man; he will watch himself. 
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Modern Appliances im Coke 


Manufacture 


By EC. Ricks* 


SYNOPSIS—The beehive oven is defended on the 
ground that it is not now so wasteful as in former 
years, while the modern machines used in the proc- 
ess of making beehive coke have greatly reduced 
the cost of manufacture. Coke-oven doors are dis- 
cussed at some length. 





During the past few years, so much has appeared in 
print regarding the superiority of the byproduct and rec- 
tangular types of coke ovens that I fear many of us look 
upon the beehive oven as being very primitive and waste- 
ful. Be that as it may, the fact remains that many thou- 
sands of beehive ovens are still in use, and in view of the 
progress made during the past year or so 
toward cheapening the cost of producing 
coke, the idea of consigning the beehive to 
the ash dump has been pigeonholed by the 
majority of coke operators. 

It is not my intention to take up 
the merits and demerits of the different 
types of coke ovens in this article, owing 
to the limited space allotted, but simply 
to mention briefly the different machines 
and apphances used at a modern beehive- 
oven plant which have enabled the oper- 
ators of such plants to reduce the labor 
cost of producing coke to a figure as low 
as 9c. per ton and even less. This figure 
represents the total labor cost from the 
time the coal is deposited in the ovens 
until the coke is loaded ready for ship- 
ment and the coke ashes hauled to the 
dump. No labor costs are included pre- 
vious to leveling the coal, since the charg- 
ing of the ovens, as well as all other costs 
up to this point, are practically the same 
regardless of the type of oven. Neither 
are any labor costs of upkeep included, as such costs must 
necessarily depend upon the condition and age of the 
plant, equipment, etc. I appreciate that the upkeep is a 
very important item, but owing to the fact that such costs 
at a new plant, equipped with new machinery and appli- 
ances, would be less than at an older installation, no 
reference to such costs will be made in this article, for 
fear of being misleading. 

Starting with the leveling of the coal in the oven, the 
strictly modern plant utilizes the Covington leveling ma- 
chine (Fig. 1), the only mechanical leveler for beehive 
ovens known. ‘This machine, weighing approximately the 
same as a larry loaded with coal and geared to travel 
three miles per hour faster than the average larry, can 
level 25 ovens per hour easily, including shifting, and 
performs its work as well as can be done by the hand- 
method and much better than the average hand-leveler. 

On a 200-oven per day basis, the net labor saving 
effected by this machine is around $10 per day, to say 
nothing of the additional advantage of being able to com- 
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pletely close and sea: the oven door immediately after the 
coke is drawn, which is made possible by using this ma- 
chine. The advantage of promptly closing the oven door, 
regardless of when the oven is to be recharged, is apparent 
in the length of time required for the new charge of coal 
to ignite. 

This conservation of the heat is particularly appre- 
ciated when the coal bins are empty and the hoisting of 
coal delayed by reason of an accident in the mines or 
from any other cause. This leveling machine passed 
through the experimental stage years ago and has given 
satisfaction for some time, one machine having been in 
constant operation since June, 1909, and several others 
since 1912 and 1913. 





LEVELING MACHINE IN UPPER RicHt-HAND CORNER 


The greatest labor-saver is the coke-drawing machine 
(Fig. 2), the capacity of which is from four to six ovens 
per hour, drawn, screened and loaded ready for shipment. 
So much has appeared in print regarding this machine 
that a detailed description of the machine and its opera- 
tion is deemed superfluous. However, so many improve- 
ments have been added from time to time, including 
better designed parts made of better material, ete., that 
the efficiency of the machine has been greatly increased. 
The best evidence of the success of the coke machine is the 
number of repeat orders given the manufacturers by firms | 
that have been using them since 1906. In addition to 
about six Hebb machines and about the same number of 
the Stauft design, there are approximately 200 of the 
Covington coke-drawing machines now in the various 
coking districts of the United States and Canada, one 
large coke company in the Connellsville region of Penn- 
sylvania having 82 Covingtons. 

As those who use them know, the advantages of the 
coke-drawing machine are many, as it not only eliminates 
the labor troubles experienced from time to time by prac- 
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MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES FOR BEEHIVE OVENS 
Fig. 2—The first electric-driven coke machine built by the Covington Machine Co. and installed at Continental No. 1 


plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. early in 1906. 
from the coke yard to the dump. 


It runs on the coke-machine track 
Fig. 4—Baldwin door-brick conveying truck in use at Continental No. 1 works of the H. C, Frick Coke (Sie 
many brick from breaking by reducing the height of their fall. 
door-brick conveying truck with the platform in the dumping position. 


Fig, 3—An ash car which is used in place of carts for hauling ashes 


two horses. 
This saves 
It will pay for itself in a few months. Fig. 5—Baldwin 
It has just discharged the door brick on the wharf. 


and holds 6 cu.yd., being drawn by 


Fig. 6—In the center is a crane for handling unhinged oven doors, such as those of the Humphrey, McMurray, Auld and 


McCreary types. The crane is operated entirely by hand. 
Taylor Coal & Coke Co., near Uniontown, Penn. 


Coke Co. in June, 1911. 


This 
Fig. 7—Lucia door installed at the Phillips works of the H. C. Frick 
There have been no repairs whatever at this installation in four years, with the exception of two 


photograph was taken at the Seabright plant_of the 


replacements of tile lining. The saving effected by using this door has averaged about 9c; per oven charge. 


tically all operators of hand-drawn plants, but one ma- 
chine will draw, screen and load as many ovens in a work- 
ing day as any 20 men in the country can draw in the 
same time, and the machine will do the job for half the 


cost of hand-drawing. The machine will also draw easily 
any size charge it is possible to burn, and it might be well 
to add that owing to the fact that the machine draws an 
oven so quickly, allowing the hot oven to be recharged 


[ors 


within 30 min. after the drawing begins, a much larger 
charge can be coked. In the Connellsville region, an aver- 
age yield of more than five tons of coke from a 12-ft. 
3-in. machine-drawn oven is common, while a 13-ft. oven 
yields as high as 6 tons per charge. A yield of 5 tons 
from any size hand-drawn oven is extremely good, 414 to 
4%, tons being an excellent average. 

In the Connellsville region, the labor cost in connection 
with machine leveling and machine drawing will seldom 
exceed 3314c. per oven, including the entire operation of 
leveling, watering, bricking and daubing the door and 
shifting cars. Adding to this the wages of a professional 
burner who looks after the burning of all ovens, wages of 
the yard boss, cost of carting ashes to the dump, forking 
breeze coke from ashes into railroad car, keeping railroad 
track clean, etc., the total labor cost still does not exceed 
42¢. per oven. The cost of doing this same work entirely 
by hand, in the Connellsville region, is seldom less than 
$1.25 and usually amounts to about $1.35 per oven. Fig- 
ured on a tonnage basis, the saving effected by machine 
work is even greater, owing to the greater tonnage as 
previously noted. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS PAY FOR 'THEMSELVES 


As to the ultimate cost of machine work, as compared 
with the hand method, the net saving effected by the 
machines, after deducting all proper charges such as 
interest, depreciation, repairs, power, oil, waste, etc., has 
in several instances at least paid for the entire installa- 
tion in from 12 to 14 months, including the labor and ma- 
terial cost of changing oven doors for machine work, as 
well as the grading of the coke yard and the laying of the 
machine track. 

With the advent of the coke-drawing and coal-leveling 
machines, the Stauft rotary sprinkler also came into use. 
This unique contrivance, operated by the force of the 
water used in quenching the coke, makes it possible for 
one man to water three to four ovens at a time, doing the 
work better and cheaper than it can possibly be done in 
the old way and with less water. 

Another improvement is the side-dumping ash car 
(Fig. 3) which runs on the coke-machine track. The 
ashes are deposited by the coke-machine conveyor at a 
point about 3 ft. beyond the outside rail of the coke-ma- 
chine track, from which point they are shoveled directly 
into the ash car and hauled to the dump. This ash car 
holds about 6 cu.yd. and is drawn by two horses hitched 
tandem. 

The Baldwin door-brick conveyor (Figs. 4 and 5) is 
another great improvement. By using this arrangement, 
the door brick and mud, instead of falling to the ground 
in front of the oven door, are deposited on this conveying 
truck and dumped clear of the coke-machine track. This 
appliance not only saves the labor cost of forking the 
brick away from in front of the oven door, but many 
brick are saved from breakage, owing to the compara- 
tively short distance that the brick fall. The truck weighs 
about 1300 lb. complete and is easily moved from oven to 
oven by one-man power. By means of a lever the dump- 
ing of the brick from the truck is easily controlled, and 
this same lever is used to right the empty truck after 
dumping. 

A Sarvisractory Coxr-Oven Door 

Another improvement which is just emerging from the 

experimental stage, but which bids fair to fill a long-felt 
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want, is a satisfactory coke-oven door. Numerous doors 
have been tried out in years gone by and found wanting, 
but the experience derived from these earlier attempts 
has been valuable, and from now on we may expect to see 
a vast number of coke-oven doors installed, not only at 
machine-drawn plants, but at hand plants as well. The 
brick firms who have reaped such a harvest in the past 
from the sale of door “cubes” will be called upon to fur- 
nish tile lining for doors, unless the asbestos-bound plastic 
clay lining invented by an enterprising Pennsylvania 
chemist by the name of Campbell is found preferable to 
the tile. 

The science of coke making has reached the point where 
a well-purnt charge of the highest quality coke is not all 
that is expected. The modern coke maker insists upon 
uniform charging, leveling and burning, as the result of 
long experience, but in addition his slogan is, “Increase 
the yield,” and in order to do this all unnecessary air must 
be excluded from the oven. Surplus air means surplus 
ashes, which spells loss; therefore this surplus air must be 
excluded, and the coke-oven door is expected to deliver 
the goods. 

Among the doors recently tried out are the Humphrey, 
McMurray, Auld and McCreary types, all four of these 
being unhinged doors which, when in place, rest on the 
sill plate of the door opening and are prevented from 
falling out partly by the inclination of the top of the door 
toward the oven and in some cases by a pin inserted in 
each side of the door frame. To remove this type of door 
in some cases a crane (Fig. 6, center) mounted on a truck 
which runs on the coke-machine track is used, the crane 
depositing the door on a “roost” which is embedded in 
the oven wall alongside the door opening (Fig. 6, right). 
When on this “roost,” the lining of the door is toward the 
oven wall and rests against it. Where the crane is not 
employed, a rail is secured to the oven wall, well above the 
door arch, on which rail a trolley is suspended, to the 
lower end of which a short lever provided with a hook is 
attached. 'T’o remove the door with this arrangement, a 
workman inserts the hook in the proper receptacle on the 
door, and by pulling down on the lever the door is released 
and the trolley conveys it clear of the door opening, after 
which the door either remains suspended or else is de- 
posited on the “roost.” 

The only hinged door that so far has lived through the 
experimental stage is the Lucia, manufactured by the 
Covington Machine Co., of Covington, Va., which firm 
makes the Covington coke drawer and the Covington 
leveler. The Lucia door consists of two sections and is 
hinged in a frame, both sections being hinged on the same 
side. The ingenious method of hinging this door, to- 
gether with the manner in which the frame is securely 
anchored in the oven wall, has overcome the objections to 
hinged doors of past experience. One of these doors (Fig. 
7) was installed in June, 1911, and today appears to be as 
rigidly mounted and as easy to open and close as the day 
it was installed. 

To operate this Lucia door, all that is necessary is to 
engage the ring attached to each section and swing it open 
or shut in the same manner that any other hinged door is 
operated. This door is made in two sections so that the 
top section may be left open until the coal is leveled by 
hand. Where the leveling machine is used exclusively, 
the door need only be in one section, as the coal is then 
leveled, not from the door, but from the trunnel head. 
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Of the doors mentioned the Lucia is designed for 
either tile or plastic lining, the Auld and McMurray for 
plastic lining only and the Humphrey and McCreary for 
tile only. The plastic-lined doors are all made with solid 
fronts with projecting attachments on the inside for hold- 
ing the lining in place. Some of the tile-lined doors are 
solid also, while others are made skeleton in order to 
reduce the weight. 

At this time it would be hard to predict which of these 
several types of doors will prove the greater commercial 
success, although the Lucia door seems to conform nearer 
to safety-first principles and its operation appears more 
simple. However, suffice it to say that the coke-oven door 
has come to stay, many of them having already been in- 
stalled and giving good results, and I predict that before 
the close of the next two or three years practically every 
beehive oven in the United States will have been equipped 
with a door of some description, regardless of whether or 
not the ovens are drawn by machinery. 


@ 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


It might be possible for a mine superintendent to direct 
an entire mine operation without ever leaving his office 
during business hours, and occasionally I have found my- 
self attempting that very trick; but there is one thing 
that it is rot possible to do under such a scheme of man- 
agement and that is to give the feelings of the employees 
intelligent consideration. For several weeks now, be- 
cause of a sprained back, I have been unable to travel 
except by means of a rolling chair, so I have been com- 
pelled to run things from the office, and I know exactly 
what absolute office management would mean, in my 
case at least. 

Today when I discarded the bandages and the rolling 
chair and ventured forth to hobnob a little with the 
men, it all came to me suddenly—the realization of how 
completely I had lost sight of the human factor during 
the “brown studies” I had indulged in while confined 
to the office. 

It so happened that on the day after I met with my 
accident the cost sheets of the previous month’s opera- 
tion were received from our auditor’s office, and I im- 
mediately got busy and examined them carefully—more 
carefully, in fact, than I had ever done before. Nor 
did I stop with one examination, but got them out again 
and again day after day and dug into the whys and 
the wherefores of every item over and over again. Natur- 
ally I began to form certain conclusions and uncon- 
sciously decided upon many radical changes that I hoped 
would correct all of the apparent inconsistencies. 

Shut up in the office with only the cold figures before 
me, it looked so easy and reasonable, this rearranging 
and consolidating of tasks to make possible the read- 
justment. But today with the men themselves standing 
before me it was an entirely different proposition. 

Some of the jobs that I proposed to abolish were filled 
by married men having large families to support, and 
a few of these families had been born and reared in our 
camp and the fathers had been considered faithful em- 
ployees always. Other changes were to affect sons who 
were supporting widowed mothers, whose husbands had 
been killed while in the discharge of their duties and 
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in the employ of our company. And there were several 
newly-weds who were to suffer by the rearrangement, 
that had been led to believe that they might expect better 
positions because of their new obligations. I have never 
argued that it is possible for two to live comfortably 
on the earnings previously required by one; on the con- 
trary, I have felt that men who annexed sweethearts 
should be raised to better positions at the first opportunity. 

This made it clear that I should have to begin all 
over again, keeping in mind this time my responsibilities 
to the men as well as the better dividends I would like 
to earn for my company. 

It is so easy for outsiders to suggest that corporations 
are not charitable organizations, nor can they be ex- 
pected to give thought to the domestic affairs of their 
employees, and it is also easy to remark that corpora- 
tions are without souls. But taking my own experience 
of today as typical, V’ll have to take issue with the next 
one of my friends who makes such a statement and as- 
sure him that so long as corporations are run by average 
everyday citizens like myself the same average citizens 
can hardly be expected to act always as if they were with- 
out souls. 


Texas Has Good Coal Output 


The amount of coal produced in Texas in 1914 was 
2,323,773 short tons, valued at the mines at $3,922,459. 

The coal production of the state is nearly evenly 
divided between lignite and bituminous coal, the balance 
being slightly in favor of the bituminous. With the 
exception of the production in 1913, the production in 
1914 was the largest on record, according to figures 
compiled by C. KE. Lesher, of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

The total production in 1914 was less than in 1913 
by 105,371 tons, or 4.34 per cent., in quantity and 
$366,461, or 8.54 per cent., in value. Most of the de- 
crease in tonnage was in the lignite output, which in 
1914 was 1,105,613 tons and in 1913 was 1,181,156 tons, 
a difference of 75,543 tons, whereas the output of 
bituminous coal—1,218,160 tons in 1914 and 1,247,988 
tons in 1913—decreased but 29,828 tons. In value, 
however, the bituminous coal decreased much more than 
the lignite. 

The coal mines of Texas were not entirely free from 
labor troubles in 1914, as 220 men were on strike dur- 
ing the year with an average of three days each of lost 
time. 

Most of the lignite produced in Texas is mined by 
hand, and of the bituminous coal produced nearly one- 
half is shot off the solid. The use of mining machines 
has not made much progress in the state, and those that 
are employed are in the bituminous mines. The quantity 
of coal shot off the solid in 1914 was 612,158 tons, or 
26 per cent. of the total. 

Washing plants have been installed at the mines at 
Eagle Pass in order to improve the quality of coal sent 
to market. In 1914 the quantity of coal washed was 
23,604 tons, which yielded 19,440 tons of cleaned coal. 

# 

Use of Private Spur Tracks—When a railway company has 
constructed a spur track to serve a private coalyard, a lessee 
of the yard is entitled to shipping service on that track. 
The company’s refusal to deliver shipments from persons 
or locations not served by its line constitutes actionable un- 


just discrimination. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Seeger 
vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 175 Southwestern Reporter 713.) 
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SY NOPSIS—The manufacture of coke will 
doubtless increase in this country somewhat as it 
has in Germany. On account of wits bulky char- 
acter and the fact that breeze has a decided ten- 
dency to adhere to larger pieces, proper methods 
of cleaning and handling domestic coke deserve 
careful attention if a suitable market is to be se- 
cured and maintained. 


Various technical journals and daily newspapers have 
referred to the present extraordinary production of by- 
product coke in Germany as a result of the great activity 
there in the manufacture of benzol and ammonium sul- 
phate. In fact the situation is that ovens are operated 
chiefly for the recovery of these chemical products and 
the coke is produced in quantities so much greater than 
the normal consumption that railroads and other con- 
sumers of fuel have been directed by the government au- 
thorities to use a certain proportion of coke with their coal. 


*Chief Engineer, Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


While we have not come to such a pass in this country, 
it is certain that the use of coke for metallurgic and 
domestic purposes will increase greatly within a short 
time and producers of it will give more attention to the 
preparation of their product, to the demands of the mar- 
ket and also to means for pushing the sale of coke where 
coal is now used. 

In dealing with the domestic trade it is important to 
clean coke from the adhering breeze. Several coke pro- 
ducers in western Pennsylvania have built crushing and 
screening plants, some with overhead bins, to do this 
work. These were described in Coan Acs of June 7, 
1913, p. 876, and may be taken as representing the most 
advanced practice. There are, however, many places 
where it is not convenient to store coke in bins, espe- 
cially in connection with gas works, where the daily 
sales of coke do not always keep pace with the produc- 
tion. Here the production is fixed by the output of gas 
that is required of the works. 

In such cases large amounts of coke are often stored 
in the open, and means must be provided to get it from 
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Fig. 2. A SMALLER MACHINE FITTED WITH A BAGGING HopPEeR 


the ground into wagons or motor trucks. Wagon-loaders 
are particularly useful for handling gas-house coke 
because they can be arranged to screen the product as 
it is delivered. Furthermore, with high wagons and 
motor trucks it is a hard job to throw coke with forks 
to the required height. 

Another point is that a surprising amount of breeze 
or fines sticks to coke stored in the open. This cannot 
be removed by forking. In the domestic sizes the pro- 
portion of this breeze often runs as high as 10 per cent., 
and it needs considerable shaking to get the breeze 
loose. 

To screen coke properly and at the same time avoid 
breaking it, loaders are now made with shaking screens 
arranged so as to receive the coke with a short fall 
from the buckets as they pass around the head wheel 
and deliver it with a short drop into the trucks. On 
account of the bulky nature of the product large buckets 
are necessary to give an ordinary capacity of a ton in 
one or two minutes, and to insure durability against 
the grit the chains are often fitted with hardened pins 
and bushings. 

Fig. 1 shows a large loader which has a capacity of 
one ton a minute and which is fitted with a hopper 
for screenings. A 7%14-hp. motor furnishes the power, 
and the machine is sometimes made to propel itself. Fig. 


2 shows a smaller machine fitted with a bagging 
hopper, which holds a little more than one bagful of 
coke, 

This machine is used in connection with a large open 
storage plant, and since its installation it has displaced 
five men who formerly did the work with forks. Fur- 
thermore it delivers coke that is really clean. It does 
the work more quickly, and when used for loading motor 
trucks it makes the latter a profitable investment by 
detaining them in the yard a shorter time and allowing 
them‘ to be out on the street on delivery service more 
than formerly. In the yard shown four tons of coke are 
screened, bagged and loaded in 15 minutes. 

On account of the light weight and great bulk of 
coke, a bin to hold some hundreds of tons becomes quite 
large and if well-built is comparatively expensive. Stor- 
ing in the open or under sheds is much cheaper, but 
the expense of reclaiming and reloading the coke .from 
the ground by forking and screening has in the past 
been the great objection to such methods. 

With the use of the screening loader most of this 
expense is avoided and the coke. can be loaded more 
quickly and screened much better. As a consequence 
the cheaper plan of storing coke on the ground has been 
adopted by a number of coke plants in preference to 
building bins for storing it overhead. 
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SYNOPSIS—A description of two of the largest 
machines ever built to crush coking coal through 
a Ye-in. mesh screen. These crushers weigh about 
15 tons each and have an hourly capacity of 250 
to 300 tons. 





The accompanying illustration shows two No. 8 
Williams patent jumbo coal crushers installed in the 
byproduct coke plant of the Minnesota Steel Co., at 
New Duluth, Minn. 

These crushers are intended to pulverize bituminous 
coal for byproduct coke ovens. The coal is delivered 
to the storage bin above the crushers in 114-in. cubes 
and finer, being broken to this size by Heyl & Patterson 
Bradtord breakers. From the storage bin it passes by 
gravity to the two crushers, where it is pulverized and 





JUMBO CRUSHERS FOR COAL AND COKE 


ground to a product 90 per cent. of which will pass a 
1g-in. mesh screen. 

These two machines are mechanically interesting for 
a number of reasons: 

1. They are the largest size crushers ever built for 
reducing coal to 1 in. and finer. They will each be 
direct connected to motors of approximately 350 hp., 
operating at a speed of 750 r.p.m. The flexible couplings 
used to make this connection are of the Baehr type, 
capable of transmitting from 500 to 600 hp. The use 
of flexible coupling relieves the motor of any shock or 
stress caused by intermittent loads. It also does away 
entirely with belts, makes the installation compact and 
is the most efficient drive possible for crushers of this 
character. | 

2. Hach crusher is equipped with a metal trap or 
arrester, so arranged that a large percentage of stray or 
tramp iron which may pass the magnets located between 
the storage bin and the crusher is trapped and can be 
removed at any time without injury to the internal parts 
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of the crusher. These metal arresters are in successful 
operation on many crushers of this type and never fail 
to do the work. They are practically fool-proof. 

3. Each crusher is equipped with an 842-in. shaft, 
which runs in self-oiling dynamo bearings. These are 
dust-proof, self-lubricating and remain clean and cool at 
all times. 

4, Each crusher is equipped with cast-steel disks carry- 
ing the hammers, with a series of six adjusting holes. 
These permit the operator to “let out” these hammers 
as they become worn, 1% in. at a time until 3 in. is worn 
off the hammer end. This amount of wear ends the 
usefulness of the hammer. With this adjustment all 
the available stock in a crushing hammer may be used. 

5. Hach crusher is equipped with an adjustable breaker- 
plate and front end. The operator may adjust this plate 
in toward the revolving hammer from 5 in. up to 2 in., 
or any distance desired between these limits. Such an 
adjustment may be made while the machine is in opera- 
tion. 

6. Each crusher is fitted with a Williams adjustable 
dumping cage, which may be adjusted up toward the 
hammer any distance desired to compensate for wear, 
while the entire cage may be dropped or dumped into the 
discharge chute under the machine at any time. Dropping 
this cage relieves the crusher from uncrushed coal in the 
event of a fuse blowing. The failure of a fuse would 
stop the crusher, and unless the feed to it is cut off 
simultaneously with the stoppage (which can never be 
done), the machine will load up with uncrushed coal 
and cannot be started again until this is removed. 

To clean out a crusher under ordinary conditions 
requires opening the machine and working the coal out 
by hand. This takes from one to three hours, depending 
upon the men and the conditions under which they are 
With the Williams dumping cage, however, 
when such a choke-up occurs, the operator merely releases 
a pawl engaging a ratchet wheel which is placed outside 
the crusher, and the entire cage by its own weight drops 
and discharges all the uncrushed coal through a bypass 
chute. The turning of a handwheel then raises the cage 
to its proper position, and the machine is again ready for 
operation. 

The dumping cage is fitted into a cast-steel sub-frame, 
hinged or pivoted at the front of the crusher. The rear 
end of this frame is fitted with special steel chains which 
engage sprockets on a countershaft, the actuating mechan- 
ism of which is spur gears and a substantial pilot wheel 
on the outside of the crusher. The ratio of the gears is 
such that one man may easily raise the cage to its normal 
position. The operation of discharging the contents of 
the crusher, as described, and of bringing the cage back 
to its proper place is the work of from two to three 
minutes for an experienced operator. ‘This operation may 
be made necessary, not only by the blowing of a fuse, but 
may result from any other stoppage cause. 

%. Each crusher is built up in sectional construction, 
and although each machine weighs 15 to 16 tons, any 
part may be replaced at any time without disturbing the 
rest of the crusher, the heaviest individual part not 
weighing over 1500 lb. It is readily apparent, therefore, 
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that replacements are easy and that the cost of any 
individual part is comparatively small. 

The general construction of these crushers presents 
some interesting features, such as large doors at the back 
and front of the machine by which from two to three 
men may freely enter the chute under the crusher and 
not be crowded. The hopper opening into each crusher 
is 2x5 ft. Each machine will easily handlle from 250 
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SYNOPSIS—Byproduct ovens possess many ad- 
vantages over those of the beehive type. To offset 
these advantages and to produce a product that 
can compete in the market with byproduct coke 
great care and attention to minute details are 
necessary in the manipulation of the beehive oven. 





There are in the United States today a large number 
of idle batteries of beehive coke ovens, and some of the 
owners are beginning to wonder if they will ever be 
able to put them in blast again. In some instances their 
worst fears are well-founded. Because of the present 
high prices on all coke-oven byproducts there are 
practically no idle by-product ovens in the country, and 
in consequence the sale of byproduct coke is being pushed, 
and a goodly number of foundries and furnaces are 
using this fuel almost exclusively, or at any rate in 
larger proportion than ever before. 

Whether they will ever go back to beehive coke (as- 
suming of course that they can always obtain a sufficient 
supply of the byproduct variety) will depend on the 
results they obtain with the byproduct coke now being 
furnished. If their former coke supply was obtained 
from a beehive-oven operation that produced a coke of 
variable quality—and there have been only too many 
such operations in the past—it stands to reason that 
they have learned now what uniform quality in one’s coke 
supply really means, and they will go back to beehive coke 
under protest, since any byproduct plant furnished with a 
uniform quality of coal can be depended upon to produce 
an equally uniform quality of coke. If, however, the 
results obtained from the two varieties of fuel show little 
variation, the question of returning to beehive coke will 
depend largely upon the future selling price of the two 
grades. 

Some half-dozen years ago in taking charge of a group 
of mines and furnaces I found myself called upon to 
decide between the possibility of improving the quality 
and cutting the cost of the beehive coke produced at one 
of the operations or abandoning that operation. The 
investigation that resulted was similar to the inquiries 
that will have to be carried on at many existing beehive- 
oven plants if they are to successfully compete with 
byproduct ovens now reaching out for business in their 
territory. A short account, therefore, of what was ac- 
complished and how it was accomplished may prove of 
interest. ' 

No originality is claimed for the method used nor for 
that matter is any great originality required with most 
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to 300 tons of coal per hour, crushing it to a product 
90 per cent. of which will go through a Y%-in. mesh 
screen. 

These crushers are approximately 13 ft. long over 
all, 11 ft. wide and 6 ft. high. They are set upon steel 
I-beams embedded in a large concrete foundation at an 
elevation of approximately 15 ft. from the track or 
ground level. 
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efficiency tests. It is largely a question of arousing the 
interest of the management to a point where it will pry 
into the details. 


Cost SHEETS WERE FIRST STUDIED 


First, a careful study of the cost sheets of the previous 
management was made, from which it at once became 
evident that the high cost of coke was due principally 
to the low yield from the ovens, 50 per cent. being 
the average. Careful analyses of the coal used threw no 
light on this low yield. 

Next, inquiry was made at the furnace where the coke 
had been consumed to find out if possible why this fuel 
had been given such a bad name. The result of this 
inquiry showed that the ash content of the coke, as 
delivered at the furnace, was exceedingly variable, and as 
a, result the furnace worked irregularly when burdened 
entirely with it. Careful analyses of the ash derived 
from the coke showed that it ran high in alumina, and 
this probably aggravated the irregular working of the 
furnace, when the percentage of ash in the coke was 
excessive or above what would be expected from average 
coke of high variable ash content. 

This variable ash content indicated a lack of proper 
supervision in operating the ovens or in the preparation 
of the coal or a combination of both. Thus all of the 
evidence obtainable from the records indicated that 
mismanagement at the ovens might be responsible for 
the poor showing that had been made by the operation. 

The investigation was now carried direct to the ovens, 
and close inspection was made of every step in the opera- 
tion from the time the coal was loaded into larries for the 
ovens until the finished coke was forked into railroad cars, 
It became evident at once that a number of circumstances 
contributed to the low yield of coke. 

The coal used was washed before being sent to the 
ovens, and as the bin capacity at the washer was small 
it often happened that the coal was taken from the bins 
before the water had time to drain out. When this 
happened the larries might contain as much water as 
coal, and the oven bottoms were consequently flooded 
and chilled. As a result these ovens were slow to flame 
and they did not burn in on time. 

If the coke puller who was in charge of the particular 
oven that had failed to burn in on time got impatient, 
he might punch a few holes in the oven door to hasten 
its burning in. This necessarily meant that a consider- 
able quantity of coke would be burned up in the oven 
before being pulled. Not satisfied with this, the puller 
would often pull the oven before coking was complete, 
occasioning further loss as well as a poor quality of coke. 
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Labor was scarce, and if a puller was reprimanded 
too severely for pulling an oven before it was burned in, 
he might walk off without pulling the oven, and the 
chances were that it might have to stand anywhere from 
three to six hours before it could be pulled. 


THE WEIGHT oF CoAL CHARGED VARIED 


Another direct result of the variable water content of 
the washed coal was a considerable variation in the actual 
weight of coal in each of the larry charges. This meant 
that the ovens could not be depended upon to deliver 
the same quantity of coke from each charge nor could 
they be depended upon to burn in at regular intervals. 

Again it was found that the man in charge of the 
larry stood in with some of the coke pullers and would 
put small charges in their ovens, thus relieving them 
of some of their labor without reducing their earnings, 
as they were paid by the oven and not on a tonnage basis. 
Ovens with these light charges often burned in before 
the pullers reported for work, and if not properly drafted 
they burned up part of their charge. 

It took several weeks of close supervision to inaugurate 
a system which insured uniform oven charges and a fixed 
coking time for each charge, but when these were obtained 
the output per oven per day became a dependable quantity. 

Only one condition that contributed to the low oven 
yield was beyond the control of the coke-oven manage- 
ment—the coal as delivered to the oven contained a 
considerable quantity of “mother coal.” It was found 
that this “mother coal” produced a coke that was very 
friable, and a good deal of it was broken up into breeze 
while being handled on the yard. Because the blast- 
furnace management regularly raised a howl about the 
importance of screening out more of the fine stuff, which 
howl was often well-justified, the coke loaders were 
cautioned to fork the coke carefully on the yard. In 
doing this, they broke up a considerable quantity of the 
friable coke, and this also had its effect on keeping 
down the yield from the ovens. This trouble was later 
largely overcome by adopting strict dockage rules at the 
mines governing the loading of “mother coal.” 


WHat WOULD BE THE RESULT OF CAREFUL 
MANIPULATION 


A test was next decided upon to prove just what the 
ovens could be expected to do if properly handled. Ten 
ovens were chosen, and for a ten-day period they were 
given close personal supervision. Each larry was care- 
fully inspected before being discharged to see that it had 
the exact amount of coal and also that the moisture 
content was not excessive. ‘The drafting as well as the 
time of charging and drawing was given the closest 
attention, and each charge of coke before being loaded 
into railroad cars was carefully weighed. 

[t was found that these ovens gave a uniform yield of 
5914 per cent. of good quality coke, after screening out 
all the fines that any reasonable blast-furnace manager 
could class as breeze. 

Profiting by the experience gained with the test ovens, 
rigid rules were adopted for the entire battery, and 
the results were most astonishing. The yield of coke 
from the ovens, taking railroad weights as the basis, 
jumped up to 5714 per cent. The ash content of the coke 
was also reduced considerably and remained fairly 
uniform. 
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The net result was that the cost of the coke was brought 
down to where it could be put on a competitive basis with 
the most favored ovens in the district, and the quality 
became such that it could be used in blast furnaces 
without the uncertain result that had previously so often 
upset the management. Not only that, but the total 
quantity of coke produced by the ovens began to increase 
considerably, and after reaching the maximum remained 
practically uniform while previously it had varied greatly. 

The most gratifying feature, however, to all who took 
part in the test was that all of the improvement had been 
brought about without making any changes in the ovens 
or in the oven equipment. Neither were any material 
changes made in the working force. 

The total cost of coke at any beehive-oven operation 
is dependent upon so many apparently insignificant details 
that it is difficult to make the man in charge of the mines 
realize the importance of carefully digging into all of them, 
Nevertheless it is only at plants where all of the details 
are carefully inquired into that satisfactory cost sheets 
can be found. And furthermore, strange though it may 
seem, in most cases the best quality of coke is secured 
when the coke-oven cost is reduced to a minimum. 


@ 
Coke-eOven Accidents 


The United States Bureau of Mines will soon issue its 
first report detailing the coke-oven accidents in the United 
States during 1913 and 1914, as compiled by Albert H. 
Fay, mining engineer. The investigation includes the 
returns from 275 active plants in 1913 and 253 in 1914 
and shows that 96 men were killed, 644 seriously injured 
and 4059 slightly injured. These plants employed 24,345 
men in 1913 and 22,313 men in 1914. The death rate 
for each 1000 employed was 1.89 in 1913 and 2.02 in 1914. 

Mr. Fay says: “The number of coke establishments in 
1913 was 551, with a total of 102,650 ovens. The bureau’s 
report embraces 82 per cent. of the ovens. A number of 
the plants operated only a portion of their ovens, so that 
the total number idle includes more ovens than are repre- 
sented by only the idle plants. While the accident figures 
collected are not complete for the entire industry, yet they 
are sufficiently representative to point out some of the 
hazards of this class of work. No distinction has been 
made concerning the type of ovens in use. 

“The figures show that 37 per cent. of the fatalities 
resulted from accidents caused by cars, larries and motors; 
11 per cent. was due to coke-drawing machines. and a like 
percentage to electricity and falls of persons. Of the fatal 
injuries 21.5 per cent. was due to haulage systems and 
24.1 per cent. to falls of persons. Of the slight injuries 
8.3 per cent. was due to haulage systems, 12.2 per cent. to 
falls of persons, 14.6 per cent. to hand tools and 14.9 per 
cent. to burns. 

“Since 37 per cent. of the fatalities at coke ovens is due 
to haulage systems, greater care and precaution should 
be taken to safeguard employees who operate or work near 
transportation equipment. Inasmuch as electric haulage 
is used extensively, a large percentage of the electrical 
accidents may also be classified with those resulting from 
haulage systems, or over 40 per cent. of all the fatalities. 
It is in this department of the coke industry that there 
appears to be an excellent field for the reduction of 
accidents. 
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SYNOPSIS—It is pointed out that the markets 


for coke could be greatly enlarged if the 
manufacturers of this product would conduct an 
intelligent educational campaign. Coke is the 
logical competitor of anthracite since it possesses 
many of the advantages of the latter fuel. 





While coke is used as a domestic fuel, it is only to a 
very limited extent. The object of this article is to 
impress upon the manufacturer of coke the golden 
opportunity that awaits his product as a real competitor 
in the domestic anthracite market. 

Coke has all the advantages of anthracite, and in 
addition several that the latter does not possess—greater 
cleanliness, uniformity of quality and, lastly, cheapness 
when price and results are considered. 

Years ago coke as a domestic fuel was condemned on 
the score that it burned the grates. Of course it did, 
for the only coke known to commerce at that time was 
the hard, silvery 72-hr. coke. This is the coke that has 
driven anthracite from its position of being the chief 
means of smelting ores, until now practically no anthra- 
cite is used for that purpose. Furnace coke was only 
intended for this one purpose, that of creating intense 
heat, and when tried as a domestic fuel it isn’t any wonder 
that it ruined stoves. 

Times have changed and the fuel business also, and now 
with the introduction of the byproduct coke oven we are 
getting a fairly satisfactory coke for domestic use, but 
even now the market for such coke has been merely 
touched. Much of the original prejudice against coke 
still persists and must be swept away before any real 
progress can be made. Fortunately there is a way for 
those with an open mind. 


CokE THE Poor MaAn’s FUEL 


At this time coke occupies the position of the poor 
man’s fuel—the fuel for him who can spend but 5 or 
10c. at a time. Yet while it is the poor man’s fuel, the 
user nevertheless is getting more for his money and is 
at the same time enjoying a luxury somewhat akin to 
that of our colored brethren who for years were the 
chief consumers of bacon, until their white brothers 
awakened and by improved methods of preparation and 
exploitation on the part of the big packing companies, 
boosted the price 10 to 15 times what it was formerly. 

While no one can expect such an increased price in 
coke, the only desire being to find a wider market, yet 
a lesson can be taken from the bacon story in encouraging 
coke manufacturers to give the needed attention in the 
way of adapting coke preparation to meet all conditions, 
together with a proper exploitation of its virtues as a 
fuel. 

Being entirely a manufactured product the preparation 
of coke is in the hands of the maker and should not 
be the result of chance. In a way the use of coke for a 
domestic fuel was almost as much an accident as was 
the first use of anthracite. The first acquaintance the 
public had with it as a domestic fuel was brought about 
by the gas companies about 40 years ago. In making 
their gas they produced as a byproduct a 4-hr. coke 
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and this was sold cheaply to a limited trade at a very 
low price to get rid of it. Yet even this coke fully met 
all the requirements of an ideal domestic fuel. 


CokKE vs. ANTHRACITE 


To those in the Hastern States who have had an 
opportunity to compare the two fuels, coke and anthra- 
cite, in actual burning tests in ordinary domestic use, 
there is not the least doubt that coke not only does as 
much but more than anthracite. However, only a com- 
paratively few realize this, and it is up to the 
manufacturer of coke to create his market, along lines 
similar in a way to those by which the manufacturers 
of gas created one for their product, which developed from 
a mere illuminant until now it is an active and extensive 
competitor of all domestic fuels. 

For years the anthracite producers have been allowing 
the gas companies to take their market from them— 
not that the anthracite tonnage has not increased, for it 
has, but not in proportion to the growth of population. 
As the result of this lack of real activity on the part of 
the anthracite interests the hard-coal trade has been put 
on its back helpless for four months of every year. 

There is not a bit of doubt that much of this trade 
could have been held by the coal companies had they made 
any effort at all. As an illustration of the loss of trade 
it is interesting here to mention the experience in one 
town. The community in question is 70 miles from the 
anthracite region and of the 5000 homes there contained, 
over 1000 did not even have a gas range in them. This 
is not an isolated instance, for similar conditions may 
be found in any important community. In the com- 
munity referred to, besides losing the summer tonnage, 
the winter demand for anthracite has gone as well, and 
90 per cent of it was lost because no effort was made 
to keep it. The remarkable thing is that all this has 
taken place despite the fact that gas never was nor ever 
will be as cheap as coal. The gas companies are simply 
making the most of their opportunities by dwelling on 
the favorable aspects of their product and continuously 
hammering away. 

This case is only recited here to prove to the coke 
manufacturer that, with all the favorable qualities 
possessed by his product, there must surely be a wide 
market for it, but it is going to take more than merely 
saying coke is better than anthracite—he must prove 
it to the people he wishes to reach; and here in small 
compass is one man’s idea as to how a start can be made. 


How to PopuLAaRizE COKE 


Know your product. Being a manufactured substance 
its quality so far as uniformity is concerned is within 
your control. It is also absolutely necessary to know 
what your fuel can do under all conditions. For instance, 
does a 4-hr. coke meet all the requirements of an 
ordinary heating stove? Is a different kind required for 
the cook stove? What size acts best in each? How 
about the results in steam-heating plants? Will the 
same kind and size of coke as used in ordinary stoves do 
for steam, hot-air, or vapor heating plants? It is not 
at all likely that it will, but it is your business to know. 
You should know exactly what your fuel will do, and 
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after all of these factors are determined you are pre- 
pared to go intelligently after your market. 

In seeking an outlet select the most progressive dealer 
you can find in a town. It goes without argument, of 
course, that you must make your proposition attractive 
to him, but you will find he will meet you more than half 
way if he finds you are responsible and in earnest. 
Then have your people thoroughly instruct him as to 
the method of firing the different stoves and heating 
systems so he can educate his customers. Better still, 
establish an exhibition plant on a main thoroughfare, with 
various stoves in operation and show the public the ad- 
vantages of coke by actual demonstration, which, together 
with judicious advertising, will prove to them what they 
are missing in not using the best fuel obtainable. 

Of course you will say this is an expensive proceeding. 
Without a doubt it is. So was the process of the gas 
companies in educating the public to their way of think- 
ing. Every one knows how the gas companies simply 
lingered along for years until a man with a new idea came 
forth. 

To a much lesser degree the coke industry as a factor 
in the domestic market must blaze its path. Then only 
will it get a full measure of the domestic trade that 
inherently belongs to it. 

That it pays to spend money to make money has had 
no better demonstration than the experience of the self- 
same gas companies as proven by their earnings today. 
As much or more in proportion can be done for the coke 
industry if the producing interests really want a share 
of the domestic coal trade of the East, which amounts 
to about 70,000,000 tons yearly. It rests entirely with 
them and the proportion they get will be determined 
largely by the fact of how much they want the business. 


Need of Competent Chemists 


With the establishment and rapid growth of the by- 
product coking industry in the United States, there comes 
the necessity of having competent men to carry on re- 
searches into the problems associated with the carboniza- 
tion of coal. 

Participants in this particular branch of industry will 
sooner or later be confronted by economic problems in 
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the production and quality of their output which will re- 
quire solution through efficient chemical and physical re- 
search at the hands of technically trained men. In other 
words, conditions will soon require more than the ordi- 
nary plant routine tests now mostly carried on by labora- 
tory boys and men, some of whom have little if any 
chemical training. 

The raw coal must be thoroughly investigated so as 
to determine which particular grade or mixture gives the 
greatest yield of byproducts. The process of carboniza- 
tion itself must be intelligently studied from a scientific 
standpoint, getting away from the rule-of-thumb methods 
of dumping the coal into the ovens and trusting to luck for 
results. ‘The treatment of the byproducts requires scien- 
tific skill so as to bring out the greatest yield of ammonia, 
tar, gas, etc., per net ton of coal. To improve the regu- 
lation and mechanical parts of the processes is also within 
the sphere of the chemist. 


A FIELD For Stupy 


The abstraction of benzol and its derivatives from the 
coke-oven gases will also afford a field for much study in 
the future, and if this country is to compete with others 
along these lines money must be appropriated and spent 
in scientific study and investigation for the advancement 
of this industry. American carbonizers have been slow 
to grasp this idea of chemical research, while the few that 
have lent an ear to it have not had the patience to wait 
for manufacturing improvements and results. The prob- 
lem of a chemical process cannot always be solved in six 
months; it may take years. Accordingly the manufac- 
turer is somewhat reluctant to spend money for something 
that does not yield an immediate return. 

To properly promote the advancement of this great in- 
dustry, as yet in its infancy so far as America is concerned, 
but which no doubt will be ultimately highly remunera- 
tive, there must be employed technically trained men, at 
a compensation commensurate with ability, to value the 
raw materials, produce high-grade products, suggest the 
utilization of the various substances and control the 
processes, also to carry on preliminary experimental work 
on byproducts which are now going to waste and which 
will eventually be recovered at a profit. 
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Here I am now with my lamp an’ my pick 

Ready an’ willin’ to start on my trick, 

Primed for the kind of a job I must do— 
One of the underground crew. 


Ready to ride on the rackety cage 
Down to the room where I'll sweat for my wage, 
Dusty and grimy an’ sooty to view— 

One of the underground crew. 
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Coal 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Somebody’s got to be sweatin’ down there, far from the sun an’ the pleasant fresh air, 
Somebody’s got to—an’ so it’s my cue—one of the underground crew: 
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Down in the depths in the blackness and murk 

Down where the dust an’ the gases may lurk, 

Down where the chances is—well, not so few— 
One of the underground crew. 


Folks must be warm an’ the engines must turn, 
There must be coal for the boilers to burn; 
I’ve got to labor to bring it to view— 

One of the underground crew. 





See 
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Successful Coking 


By F. 8. JoHnson* 





SY NOPSIS—A short résumé of the coking indus- 
try in the United States, together with instances 
showing that in order to secure good coke it is 
sometimes necessary to pay careful attention to 
methods of mining. Carelessness underground 
often results in inferior coke. 





The early history of the coke industry is somewhat 
vague, and various authorities disagree as to the date of 
its beginning. According to Fulton, coke is known to 
have been used successfully in Shropshire, England, as 
early as 1735, but was not employed extensively as a blast 
furnace fuel until 1750. 

The first positive knowledge we have of its use in 
America was in 1817, or about 30 years after the close of 
the Revolution, when the expansion of the iron industry 
had made it necessary to seek a cheaper fuel than char- 
coal, which up to this time had been used exclusively for 
blast-furnace operation. 

Practically all that is known of the manufacture of coke 
in the United States between the years 1817 and 1825 is 
a mention of the fact that coke was “made on the ground.” 

In 1825 a representative for the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Internal Improvement in Pennsylvania, who 
had been sent to England to ascertain the most improved 
methods of iron manufacture there, submitted a report 
giving detailed drawings of ovens in use for the manufac- 
ture of coke. 

This report no doubt resulted in much experimenting, 
but not until 1841 do we have any authoritative knowl- 
edge of the use of coke ovens. This is obtained from the 
report of J. D. Weeks on the manufacture of coke in the 
United States in the census year of 1880, in the form of 
the following incident, the relator being a Mr. Provance 
McCormack : 


James Campbell and myself heard in some way that I do 
not recollect that the manufacture of coke might be made a 
good business. John Taylor, a stonemason, who owned the 
farm on which the Fayette Coke Works now stands and who 
was mining coal in a small way was spoken to regarding our 
enterprise and proposed a partnership—he to build the ovens 
and make the coke and Mr. Campbell and myself to build a 
boat and take the coke to Cincinnati, where we heard there 
was a good demand. This was in the year 1841. Mr. Taylor 
built two ovens. I think they were about 10 ft. in diameter. 
My recollection is that the charge was 80 bu. The ovens 
were built in the same style as the ones now used, but had 
no iron ring at the top to prevent the brickwork from falling 
in when filling the oven with coal, nor had we any iron frame 
at the mouth where the coke was drawn. The top and mouth 
had to be repaired when they fell in. In the spring of 1842, 
enough coke had been made to fill two boats—about 800 bu. 
each—and we took them to Cincinnati down the Youghiogheny, 
Monongahela and Ohio, but when we got there we could not 
sell. Mr. Campbell, who went with the boats, laid at the 
landing some two or three weeks, retailing out one boatload 
and part of the other in small lots at about 8c. a bu. 

Miles Greenwood, a foundryman of that city, offered to 
take the balance if he would take a small patent flour mill 
at $125 in payment, which Mr. Campbell did. He had it 
shipped here. We tried it, but it was no good, and we sold 
it to a man in the mountains for $30. This ended our coke 
business. 





Although this attempt at coking coal in ovens proved 
rather discouraging, a slow growth continued as is evi- 
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denced by the fact that in 1859 the Fayette Coke Works 
constructed a battery of 30 ovens. 


CoxkE Maxine Has Kept Pace WitH Steer, MAKING 


It would be interesting to trace the growth of the in- 
dustry from the coke “made on the ground” requiring 
from 5 to 10 days for complete carbonization, depending 
on weather conditions, with a 50 per cent. yield, to the 
last word in byproduct ovens, where the time of coking 
and the yield are almost optional. But to do this would 
necessitate a like treatment of the iron and steel industry, 
upon whose growth the coke industry is almost entirely 
dependent. However, when we consider that at the end 
of 1913 there were 575 coke-making establishments in 
this country, distributed in 24 states, with over 100,000 
beehive and over 5000 byproduct ovens, we can appreciate 
the great progress made in the 50 years following the 
building of the first 30 ovens in Pennsylvania. 

While this phenomenal growth is something of which to 
be justly proud, there is yet much to be desired in the 
coke industry of this country. The same figures showing 
this wonderful expansion also reveal the ratio of beehive 
to byproduct ovens to be 20 to 1 and mark us as the most 
extravagant of peoples in the exploitation of our natural 
resources. 

At a byproduct plant in Great Britain recently, experi- 
ment showed that from every ton of coal charged there 
was obtained from 12 to 15 ewt. of excellent coke, which 
sold in the market for $7.50 per ton; also 30 lb. of am- 
monia, which sells for $63 per ton, 100 lb. of tar at $8.50 
a ton 21% gal. of benzol worth 60 cents and 5000 eu.ft. 
of gas. All of this would have been wasted had beehive 
ovens been used, with the exception of the coke, and in 
that case the yield would probably have been much less. 

To show more accurately our extravagance and waste- 
fulness from this source we may take the statistics com- 
piled by the Bureau of Mines for the year 1913, in which 
our own market conditions, ete., are taken into considera- 
tion. 

Of approximately 570,000,000 tons of coal mined in 
that year, 75,000,000 tons, or 13 per cent., was used for 
making coke and gas. Had all of this coal been coked in 
byproduct ovens, the higher yield of coke would have in- 
creased its value $10,000,000, while $80,000,000 worth 
of byproducts would have been recovered. In other words, 
there was wasted in the coke industry of the United States 
in one year $90,000,000. 

Bypropuct Ovens Give AN INCREASED YIELD 

While this condition of affairs is usually condoned by 
the great difference in the initial cost of the ovens and 
the sometimes inferior quality of the coke produced in 
the byproduct process, these facts are not sufficient to 
justify the present procedure, as the following results 
given by various investigators will prove. 

In beehive ovens, Pocahontas coal containing 18 per 
cent. of volatile matter gives a yield of 62 per cent. of 
coke. In Semet-Solvay ovens, the same coal yields 85 per 
cent. of coke. Connellsville coal containing 32 per cent. 
volatile matter yields in beehive ovens 64 per cent. of coke 
and in Semet-Solvay ovens 72 per cent. of coke. Consid- 
ering the comparative cost of the two types of ovens on 
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these figures alone, the surprising cheapness of the by- 
product oven is shown. The chief objection formerly 
raised to byproduct coke was its dark color, produced by 
watering outside of the oven. This of course was nothing 
more than a prejudice on the part of the foundrymen, 
which is rapidly being dissipated, as is evidenced by the 
large corporations that are increasing their byproduct 
plants and using more and more of this fuel each year. 

While considerably more skill is required for the suc- 
cessful operation of byproduct ovens than for those of 
the beehive type, there are certain fundamental precau- 
tions to be observed in mining and preparing a coal for 
coking which are equally essential to both types. 


PHYSICAL STRUCTURE Is IMPROVED BY CoAL CRUSHING 


Every experienced coke maker knows the benefit de- 
rived in the physical structure of the coke from a fine 
crushing of the coal, making a lighter, more uniform and 
stronger product. While this advantage is generally 
recognized, it does not by any means solve the question 
from a chemical standpoint, and additional methods of 
treatment are frequently required, varying with the com- 
position of the coal and the condition in which the impur- 
ities occur. 

It is not the intention of this paper to go into the merits 
of the various coal-cleaning equipments upon the market 
today. On the other hand, it is well worth while to men- 
tion one or two things which frequently escape the notice 
of the average coke operator and which sometimes play 
havoe with the quality of his product. 

At most coke plants where the ovens are located at the 
mines, it is the general practice to screen the coal, using 
the slack in the ovens and shipping the larger grades. 
Market conditions sometimes render this plan impossible, 
and in order to keep the ovens in operation it becomes 
necessary to crush the entire output of the mine. 

Such a contingency recently arose at a plant that had 
been producing a coke uniformly low in ash and sulphur. 
Almost immediately complaints which were unknown pre- 
viously began to pour in. Several analyses of the crushed 
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run-of-mine coal showed an ash and sulphur content of, 
12.15 and 1.78 per cent. respectively, producing a coke 
averaging 17.81 per cent. of ash and 1.41 per cent. of 
sulphur, while an average of an equal number of the 
slack samples had previously shown 8.8 per cent. ash 
and 1.28 per cent. sulphur, producing a coke of 13 per 
cent. ash and 0.96 per cent. sulphur. 
CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 

Investigations concerning the method and time of burn- 
ing proved that everything was normal in these respects, 
so that inquiries were directed te the inside of the mine, 
where it was soon discovered that because of the slate and 
sulphur partings being confined to the upper portion 
of the breast coal little breakage occurred during mining 
and the impurities remained in the larger grades, being 
removed by the trimmers in passing over the screens. 
Consequently these impurities had not affected the coke 
while the slack alone was being used, but caused trouble 
when the run of mine was crushed for coking. 

The difficulty in this case was surmounted by confining 
the work to that portion of the mine containing the clean- 
est coal—a bad practice from a mining point of view; 
but it saved the day for the coke and fortunately did not 
have to be continued long enough to injure the future 
development of the mine. 
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At another plant the ash in the coke took a sudden rise 
while the same grade of coal (slack) was being used as 
usual. Several samples showed an analysis of 15 per 
cent. ash with a correspondingly ruinous ash content in 
the coke. These results also led to an investigation on the 
inside of the mine. In this case it was found that the 
cutting machines in the hands of new runners were being 
allowed to cut on the bottom as well as in the bone coal 
near it. The dust from this impurity was being so finely 
divided that it could not be eliminated by screening. 

These incidents of serious trouble and their correction 
by simple precautions are not cited as curealls. Neither 
are they recommended to take the place of coal-cleaning 
machinery. They suggest, however, to a large number 
of practical coke manufacturers who do not always uave 
technical knowledge at their immediate disposal how 
much may be accomplished toward improving their prod- 
uct by carefully observing the inside as well as the outside 
preparation of their coking coal. 


cS 
Alabama Operators to Meet 


The Alabama Coal Operators’ Association will old its 
annual meeting at Edgewater, Ala., Saturday, July 10, 
1915. <A special train will leave the Louisville & Nash- 
ville station in Birmingham at 9 a.m., arriving at Edge- 
water at 10:10 a.m. 

The morning session will be held at the local hall, where 
motion pictures on welfare work in mining and allied in- 
dustries will be shown, together with lantern slides. 
Papers will also be read by H. 8. Geismer, of Birming- 
ham, consulting mining engineer, on “Coal Washing and 
the Preparation of Coal for Market,” and by A. F. Elliott, 
chief electrician of the mining department of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., on “Factor of Safety in 
Mine Electrical Installations.” After a luncheon at Bay- 
view the operators and their guests will return and inspect 
the commissary, plant and town at Edgewater. On re- 
turning to the hall, Milton H. Fies, vice-president of the 
De Bardeleben Coal Co., will read a paper on “Under- 
ground Safety Precautions,” followed by Daniel Harring- 
ton, of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, the title of whose paper 
will be “The Use of Permissible Explosives.” Motion 
pictures on safety methods of bituminous-coal mining 
and lantern slides showing the testing and use of explo- 
sives and demonstrating how explosives should be handled 
will be the concluding feature on the program. 
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American Mine Safety Association will hold the following 
meet: July 23-24, Billings, Mont. Secretary, H. M. Wilson, 
40th and Butler St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Alabama Coal Operators’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Edgewater, Ala., on July 10, 1915. James L. David- 
son, secretary, Birmingham, Ala, 


The Order Kokoal will hold its annual pow-wow at Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 13 and 14, 1915. 


The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will 
hold its semiannual meeting July 238, 1915, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. T. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn., is secretary. 


The United First-Aid Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will hold 
its third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., on 
Aug. 14, 1915. Secretary, Lewis Richards, 212 Hast Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penn. 
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Imstitute 


By E. N. Zern* 





SYNOPSIS—The West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute held its regular summer meeting at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., the attendance being large. Some 
members urged that many mines were loaded with 
overmuch coal land and as a result could not pay 
dividends in slack times. 





The hot-weather meetings of the West Virginia Coal 
Mining Institute generally fail to attract the larger 
crowds. Not so the meeting held at Wheeling on June 
16 and 17. At the opening session, held in the assembly 
room of the Hotel Windsor, 60 were present, and the at- 
tendance later exceeded 150. The interest was lively 
throughout, and each paper was followed by general dis- 
cussion. 

After the mayor’s representative, the president of the 
Board of Trade and the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce had each in turn extolled the praises of Wheel- 
ing and assured the conclave that the city bestowed the 
proverbial key and freedom upon them, President J. C. 
McKinley read his address on “Codperation.” He urged 
the operators to cooperate in all activities connected with 
the mining and selling of coal, and especially pleaded for 
unity among West Virginia mining men in standing be- 
hind the institute and assisting it to serve the high pur- 
pose for which it was founded. 


Samuel M. McMahon, who was recently appointed to ~ 


one of the three newly created mine inspectorships in 
the state, read a paper on “Success in Mine Management.” 
He declared it poor policy to seek major economies by in- 
stalling expensive machinery and appliances and mean- 
while lose sight of minor details such as the proper use 
of spikes, insulators, company tools, ete. He cited a 
case where tin foil served as an emergency packing for a 
pump. 

During the discussion, attention was directed to the 
distress in which several of the best-equipped plants in 
the country have found themselves during the depression 
and the comparative composure of the operator who, with 
a few battered mine cars and a string of wheezy mules, 
continued his output of a few hundred tons per day. Heb- 
ron Robinson hoped that the time would soon be at hand 
when operators would be satisfied with a reasonable acre- 
age and cease burdening themselves with large reserves. 

A business session followed and was devoted to the 
question of continuing the Bulletin, two numbers of which 
were issued in the months of April and May as an experi- 
ment. The secretary read his report for the first half of 
the year, showing receipts and expenditures fairly well 
balanced. It was finally voted that the paper be continued, 
the publishing details being left to the executive com- 
mittee. It is not stated when the next number of the 
monthly is to appear. 


CAPITALIZATIONS OF $5 TO $6 PER TON-YEAR 


W. E. Fohl opened the afternoon session with a paper 
on “Valuation of Coal Lands.” At its conclusion the 
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probable influence of the byproduct coking industry was 
discussed. It was thought that it would enable othe 
seams of coal to compete with those such as the Pittsburgh 
in the Connellsville region, which have hitherto been re- 
garded as being the best coking coals. 

A mine, quoted in Mr. Fohl’s paper, showed an invest- 
ment of $1,980,000 and a coke output of 200,000 tons per 
annum. It consequently used about 300,000 tons of coal. 
This made some members question, What is the proper 
relationship between capital and tonnage? P. A. Grady 
thought a correct ratio was maintained only when the 
yearly tonnage equaled or exceeded the total capital in- 
vested. A coal company was cited which had to pay the 
interest charges on $5 of bond issue for each ton of coal 
hoisted. 

G. M. Shoemaker in his paper, “A Mine Sprinkler,” 
explained how a coal company, facing the coal-dust menace 
and compelled to conserve cash as well as coal, built a 
sprinkler at a low cost and it proved satisfactory in every 
respect. His paper was accompanied with photographs. 
The discussion digressed to the use of exhaust steam for 
moistening dust, the virtues of stone dust and the useless- 
ness of calcium chloride as a dampening agency. 

At 5:30 p.m., having been previously assured that the 
Ohio was free from submarines and such mines as bring 
terror even to seasoned coal men, the good ship “St. 
James” with 200 on board set forth up the river. The 
local Chamber of Commerce provided the excursion, also 
the banquet served on deck. Several of the leading citi- 
zens of Wheeling, assisted by many silver-tongued mem- 
bers who had been forewarned by the toastmaster, provided 
the after-dinner oratory. 

On Thursday morning, J. A. Garcia, of Chicago, pre- 
sented his paper on “Handling Wagons at Shaft Bottoms,” 
accompanied by lantern slides showing bottom arrange- 
ments at mines in Illinois. Curiously enough, at the very 
time Mr. Garcia was presenting his paper two prominent 
engineers connected with a large West Virginia company 
were on their way to Illinois to see the kind of bottom 
installations in use there. Mr. Garcia was .plied with 
questions relating to the construction of arches about shaft 
bottoms and the use of the Holmes automatic empty-car 
lft. 

L. M. Jones, of the Bureau of Mines, then described 
recent developments in the use of stone dust. He made 
use of a number of lantern slides showing Taffanel and 
Rice barriers and the construction of stoppings, over- 
casts and door frames, charged internally with stone dust 
and so contrived that the force of the blast would wreck 
the structure and cause the inert dust to mingle with the 
flame of the explosion. 


KEEPING A “CLosE TAB” INDEED 


“The Utility of the Telephone in Mine Operation” was 
presented by L. W. Brown. He warmly espoused its use 
and to its installation ascribed a large increase in output 
at a mine under his observation. One member disputed 
his claim. R. Z. Virgin cited an instance where the tele- 
phone proved a nuisance. The general manager’ of the 
company was city-bred and not broken to mine work 
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At 9 o’clock each day the mine reported to the city office 
the amount of coal hoisted up to that time. If the report 
showed 40 tons less than on the day previous, a con- 
nection was demanded with the underground system, and 
trackmen, drivers, etc., were sent scouting in all directions 
to fetch the superintendent that he might explain the 
appalling drop in tonnage. 

H. H. Clark, of the Bureau of Mines, opened the after- 
noon session with his paper on “Portable Electric Mine 
Lamps.” He informed the institute that the bureau 
has added serviceability specifications to the usual safety 
requirements. These must be met before a lamp is “ap- 
proved.” 

The paper by Josiah Keely on “Prevention of Mine 
Accidents” was minus the burden of statistics which we 
have come to expect when hearing this topic discussed. 
He contrasted the savagery in Europe, where the slogan 
is “Slaughter first,” with the attitude of the operator, 
whose watchword is “Safety first.” Mr. Keely presented 
some of the difficulties confronting the official who labors 
along humanitarian lines. It is not to be expected that 
large sums can be appropriated for welfare, sanitation 
and accident prevention when profits in the coal business 
are reduced to the vanishing point. Comment was made 
on the indifference of the workman to the dangers which 
beset his occupation and to the antagonism often encoun- 
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tered from the miner’s union when an attempt is made 
to enforce discipline and the mining law. 

The question-box session was devoted to workmen’s 
compensation, mine cars, welfare work and gathering loco- 
motives, and the time provided proved to be far too short 
to do justice to the topics discussed. The meeting ad- 
journed with a vote of thanks to the good people of 
Wheeling for the entertainment provided. 
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Bureau of Mines Panama 
Iexinibit 

One of the most interesting features of the exposition 
in San Francisco is “the mine,” located under the floor of 
the Mines and Metallurgy Palace. The attendants in 
charge of this exhibit are actually experienced mine 
workers. 

There is a main haulageway in this imitation mine, 
in which operate Westinghouse electric trolley and storage- 
battery locomotives. Metal-mine cars are used in the 
metal-mine section and coal-mine cars in the coal-mine 
section. Hxplosives are handled in safety magazines 
loaned by the Hercules Powder Co. In the pumproom, 


compressor-room and hoistroom the visitor will find all 
the modern machinery designed to fulfill pumping, power 
and hoisting duties. 





EXHIBITS OF JEFFREY MANUFACTURING Co., FAIRMONT 


Minina Macurinery Co. ann CoNnsoLIDATION 
Coat Co. 


THis EXHIBIT REPRESENTS A ROOM IN THE MINE OF 
THE POCAHONTAS CONSOLIDATED 
COLLIERIES Co. 





E. I. pu Pont Powprr Co.’s Booru 


EXHIBIT OF HERCULES PowDbDER Co. 


July 3, 1915 
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SHAFT ENTRANCE To “THE MINE” 


There is a foreman’s office, with the usual maps and 
other paraphernalia, an underground first-aid station and 
an underground surveyor’s station with instruments. The 
coal-mining rooms and the metal-mining stopes are exact 
reproductions to close scale of those they represent, in- 
cluding the methods of timbering. 

The popularity of “the mine,” enhanced by the spectacu- 
lar mine explosions, with accompanying first-aid demon- 
strations, is such that the number of visitors is so large 
that the attendants find it difficult properly to handle 
the crowds and at the same time demonstrate the exhibits. 
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Tihhe Labor Situation 





SY NOPSIS—The union in West Virginia has 
made progress under Thomas Haggerty’s admin- 
istration. The Oho referendum canvass will cost 
about $60,000 and may be abandoned, Hocking 
Valley operators are declared to be about to shut 
down indefinitely. The codperative system in Illi- 
nos is strongly opposed by union men. More 
night-riding occurs in western Kentucky. 





Apparently C, J. Albasin, the district president of the 
eastern Ohio miners, is not the only labor leader with a 
fight on his hands. Thomas Haggerty, member of the Inter- 
national Board of district No. 2 (central Pennsylvania), finds 
the central West Virginians disposed to split and to disparage 
his services. In a long manifesto he reviews his work, as 
he sees it, since November, 1912, when he first visited the field 
for a short time, to return for a longer stay in January, 1913. 


DISPLAY OF SOUTHERN WYOMING OPERATORS 


He states that there were only 1376 members of the union 
in the Kanawha field at that time, whereas there are now 
7500 members. Two years ago there were 48 unions, whereas 
there are now 310. There were then 21 coal companies that 
signed contracts with the union; now there are 127 so signing. 
Mr. Haggerty says that the guard system is abolished, wages 
are raised 14% per cent., the checkoff established, a 9-hr. 
day introduced, a semi-monthly pay secured and checkweigh- 
men provided on all tipples. Thomas Haggerty has been 
accused of using the funds of the union.to secure the election 
of L. C. Rogers and his associates, The committee of the 
International Executive Board has completely exonerated 
him and the men elected. 


Ohio Referendum Canvass Apparently Too Expensive 


In Ohio it appears to be doubtful whether anything will 
be done to dispossess the Gallagher amendment to the Green 
anti-screen bill. The union begrudges any expenditures after 
its long and expensive strike campaign and discovers that 
the canvass for the referendum petition by which it purposed 
to upset the Gallagher amendment would cost about $60,000. 
The officials are loath to spend such a large sum. 

The Ohio referendum law provides that petitions of that 
character must have at least 46,000 signers and these must 
live in 45 counties of the state. Only 28 counties out of the 
88 in Ohio produce coal, and 7 of these produce it in negligible 


quantities. For this reason the petition will have to circulate 
in many counties having no coal. 
About 1 in every 100 of the 4,767,121 inhabitants of Ohio 


will have to sign the petitions, and if the canvass is restricted 
to 45 counties the proportion of signers must be even greater. 
It is well to remember in this connection that only a small 
proportion of the inhabitants of Ohio have votes and there- 
fore can sign the petition. Moreover, the farmers are by no 
means pleased with the long strike and believe that the 
miners should have accepted the operators’ proposition, and 
in any case they would be disposed to avoid putting the state 
to the expense involved in a referendum, 

A definite announcement will be made about a week hence by 
John Moore, president of district No. 6, comprising the mining 
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region of Ohio. The proceedings must be hurried as the law 
allows only 90 days’ time for action after the passage of the 
bill. 

The Sunday Creek Co., alleging that it has been betrayed 
by the eastern Ohio settlement, has closed its mines and its 
company stores in the Hocking Valley and will supply its 
orders from its West Virginia mines. The company declares 
that the new schedule in the eastern Ohio mines is 5c. per 
ton lower than it would have been had the only change made 
in that scale been to make the rate of mining 47c. per ton for 
machine-mined run-of-mine coal. The assertion is tantamount 
to a declaration that the new scale in the eastern Ohio district 
is about 2%c. per ton lower than it was before the strike. 
The miners in the Sunday Creek region are in dire straits, 
as they can obtain no credit from the local merchants. 


Coéperative System is a New Method of Reducing Wages 


The codperative system is making much trouble in Illinois. 
On May 13 Thomas T. Brewster, president of the Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association of the Fifth and Ninth Districts of Illinois, 
wrote to Frank Farrington and the State Executive Board 
of the United Mine Workers of America protesting against 
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riding’ and other violence and declaring that all such acts 
are in direct conflict with the interests of organized labor. 

It is stated that S. F. Cates, a landowner and operator of 
a small mine four miles south of White Plains, Hopkins 
County, Ky., has been in Madisonville, Ky., trying to sell his 
property, stating that he had been severely whipped by “night- 
riders.” He displayed the sears of the whips on his face and 
reported the attack to the county authorities. He said it 
was his intention to leave the state as soon as he succeeded 
in selling his property. 

John P. White is scheduled to make 32 addresses in the 
anthracite region between July 8 and July 29, beginning at 
West Scranton on the first date and ending the campaign at 
Shickshinny, Penn. 
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Byproducts from Coal 
The tree appearing in this article was prepared from 
one made by W. J. A. Butterfield, of London, England, 
and presented to a conference on the extension of British 
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COMPOUNDED FROM THESE ByPpropucTS 


coéperative mining. The men at these mines are paid the 
union scale less the pro-rata losses of operation. The result 
is practically an evasion of the scale, and Mr. Brewster 
threatened to demand a new contract. 

The miners’ union does not like this form of codperation 
any better than the operators. The men who are practically 
working for less than union wages are getting steady work 
while others who are employed at noncodperative plants are 
working short time. On May 20 Frank Farrington addressed 
a strongly worded letter against such co6dperation to the 
officers and members of District 12. 

Winkle, in Perry County, Ill., is one of the important 
centers of the codperative plan, and the Bald Eagle Mining 
Co. is one of the companies. There has been trouble between 
the miners who work for the company on a coéperative basis 
and those who object to such a plan. Threats have been 
made, and Sheriff Charlton of Perry County has sent deputies 
to the plant and seized all the weapons he could find in the 
hands of both factions. The mine is located at Craig, Ill. 
and in 1913 there were 120 miners employed. 

The United Mine Workers of America in Muhlenberg Coun- 


ty, Kentucky, have passed resolutions condemning “night- 


trade. It shows what byproducts can be extracted from 
coal in the gas industry. The figures have been changed, 
as long tons and hundredweights were used in the or- 
iginal table and the gallons used were imperial. Such gal- 
lons contain 277.274 cu.in. instead of 231 cu.in., which 
is the capacity of the American gallon. The imperial 
gallon is therefore 1.20032 times as large, but as the ton 
taken by Mr. Butterfield was 1.12 times larger than the 
short ton the figures were increased by multiplying by 
LG 

Of course sodium cyanide, yellow prussiate and prussian 
blue are not direct derivatives from cyanogen. The fig- 
ures given are those obtained in practice. Theoretically 
every pound of cyanogen makes 1.88427 lb. of sodium 
cyanide, 2.3599 lb. of yellow prussiate and 1.96661 Ib. of 
prussian blue. 
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The Climate of the Mime 


At the close of the Eighteenth Century people still 
believed that the sea air was extremely detrimental to 
health and the well-to-do people went to inland watering- 
places. It was the day when, in England, Beau Brummel 
was the prince of dandies and Tunbridge Wells the home 
of fashion. Gradually the doctors decreed in favor of the 
sea, and the word watering-place took a new meaning, 
and Brighton consequently came into the forefront. 

The American people, when they followed the British 
example of taking vacations, took trips to the sea. From 
the very first they profited from what was even then the 
general practice in Europe. Today not one in a thousand 
knows that the doctors ever taught that sea air was 
dangerous. 

Similarly the alleged dangers of mountain air long 
kept people out of Switzerland. It is quite recently that 
we have learned that such air is invigorating and not 
to be feared if the heart is strong, and we are positive 
today that some people are bettered by the lght air 
of mountain regions. 

In like manner night air persisted as a bogy for many 
years—in fact, till a far more recent period. The people 
shut it out of their houses in deadly fear that it would 
subject them to disease. Now we know that the night air 
is even better than the air of the day because the sun’s 
warmth favors the growth of bacteria and because in all 
probability at night the descending dew carries with it 
millions of microbes and dust particles. 

Our view of the climate of the mine is also changing 
slowly. The scientists used to invent something they 
were pleased to call “mephitic exhalations.” They 
peopled the “damps” of the mine with every kind of evil 
and represented them as deleterious as those around 
swampy places. The dangers of the latter we now know 
were largely microbial and were spread, not by the damps 
themselves, but by the mosquitoes and flies. 

But it must be admitted that the mines in earlier days 
were not any too desirable from the standpoint of health. 
The air used to be so seldom changed, the methane was 
burned out and not swept away from the faces, and 
conditions were none too good. But the coal mine today 
is different. The air is coursed rapidly past the working 
faces. It comes to the mine, in summer, hot and full 
of moisture. When cooled in the shallow mines the 
moisture falls and deposits the impurities, and though 
there is much suspended coal dust it is harmless. 

Those “mephitic exhalations’—pardon the term— 
moreover are more harmful by far to the smaller 
microbial and bacterial forms of growth than to our 
larger organisms, just as water which is harmful to fish 
has no observable effect on man. 

Perhaps the time will come when we will believe the 
mines the most healthful of places. They seem to agree 
well with the mules that live in them from year to year 
and never come to the surface. It may be permissible 
also to add that the sterilizing effects of their waters 


largely prevent blood poisoning in those who may be in- 
jured. We are slowly beginning to realize that the worst 
habitat for man is the factory, the saloon, the theater, 
the church, the school and the home and other places 
where people can infect one another and where they are 
apt to shut themselves in. In cool mines, with good 
ventilation, the conditions for health are at their best, 
“The evil that men do” to their health comes after they 
leave the mines. 
Carlyle, Bryan and King 


We owe a debt to Mr. Bryan for quoting the following 
lines from Carlyle in his letter to the people entitled 
“The Causeless War.” That debt is the greater because 
his quotation raised havoc with his argument. If the 
elected representatives of the people of any country can- 
not bind the people of that country, surely Mr. Bryan 
cannot derive any hope that the chancelleries of Europe 
can effectually bind those they even less closely represent. 

We have little faith that the legislation of representa- 
tives truly exhibits the contemporary judgment of the 
public, but surely the actions of parliaments are more in 
accord with the popular will than the actions of chanceller- 
ies, which in many countries lay not the slightest claim 
to be representative and which even in our country, 
checked as their actions are by the Senate, are sometimes 
found to be strangely out of accord with the national in- 
tentions. 

For instance the agreement about the Panama Canal 
made by the Secretary of State and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate proved to be a most unpopular measure and was up- 
held by the executive only with difficulty. The public 
showed a disposition to reject it and would not even con- 
sent to have the treaty officially interpreted by the Hague 
tribunal. 

The quotation from Carlyle to which reference has been 
made runs as follows: “Hast thou considered how thought 
is stronger than artillery parks, and writes and unwrites 
acts of parliament, removes mountains, models the world 
like soft clay.” 

The spirit of the pronouncement of Carlyle has been 
repeated recently by Mackenzie King, and all the foolish 
raisers of strife in Colorado and New York and many of 
the legislators in the former state have declared against 
the treason that any man should believe that anyone could 
do good by power of suasion and generous support of 
ameliorative measures. 

Only those who advocate disorder and discontent or seek 
to make restrictive laws are allowed to believe they can 
and are doing good. All the apostles of coercion by 
law, all the advocates of unlawful violence and all the 
sinister seekers for political preferment like P. J. Walsh 
have professed to be shocked at King’s statement that 
“the will and conscience of John D. Rockefeller is more 
powerful in Colorado at present than any force that could 
be brought to bear to better conditions.” 
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We are fully of Mr. King’s opinion. We will add fur- 
thermore that we would make the same statement of John 
It. Lawson and Mother Jones as he has made of John D. 
Rockefeller if those two breeders of discontent were to- 
gether or singly to seek, like Rockefeller, the pacification 
and betterment of Colorado. For men are better than 
legislators, and leaders are more than laws. We believe 
that a generous consideration of labor problems will even- 
tually end social strife. In the end law will do but 
little. It is “the letter that killeth and the spirit that 
giveth life.” And if a man of influence by reason of past 
association or by wealth devotes himself to the Colorado 
problem success is quite likely to follow. 

So far from King’s statement being un-American, it 
is animated by the best principles of our civilization. We 
believe that the public should not be dragooned by law, 
but led into the right course by suasion. 

There is little virtue in enactments unless they are 
backed by public sentiment, and the law and order that 
some seek which would permit the burning of mine plants 
and deny to the owners the right of defense is an order 
which, while it may commend itself at times to the Colo- 
rado legislature, or parhament, is advantageous to no one, 
certainly not to the workmen, and it can never bring 
peace. 

The animus against the Rockefellers is largely a manu- 
factured sentiment. Like Robin Hood, the older Rocke- 
feller has largely despoiled the rich by methods formerly 
followed by the general business world and enriched the 
poor by the giving of liberal wages. One of the charges 
against the older Rockefeller which has stuck is that he 
paid his men in the oil fields of Pennsylvania wages bigger 
than his competitors could afford and gave his men model 
treatment without any taint of paternalism. 

One cannot understand why, to the workingman, Rocke- 
feller has not been a popular idol. Those well-to-do who 
have suffered from his competition are far more willing to 
do him honor than the workingmen to whom he was al- 
ways a ready paymaster and an unmagnetic though by no 
means an ungenerous friend. 

He is largely the victim of the organized discontent of 
the coal fields, and it would seem that he must often con- 
trast the frugal, industrious, appreciative American em- 
ployees in the oil fields of Pennsylvania who pumped his 
wells and pipe lines with the polyglot and too often dis- 
contented people he now has to deal with on his coal- 
mining properties. 


The llypochondriacs 


Hypochondria is a most painful depression of mind or 
spirits. The patient who suffers from it usually reads 
all the patent-medicine advertisements and sincerely be- 
lieves he has all the diseases mentioned. This evil is so 
common that some doctors have seriously suggested that 
advertisements suggesting ailments and asking the ques- 
tion, Do you have this or that? be suppressed. 

But hypochondria is not found solely with regard to 
bodily ills; it is unfortunately frequent in relation to 
matters political. The operator often has the disease with 
regard to his employees. He imagines that all kinds of 
unholy purposes animate them. Just as a true hypo- 
chondriac dwells on one symptom till he imagines he has 
every disease, so your operator dwells on the folly of one 
man, expands it and applies it to a whole class. 
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And hypochondria among the workingmen is also most 
prevalent, and the danger of it is heightened by the lurid 
literature current regarding the diseases of society. Some- 
times the public feels that these treatises on imagined 
human frailty should be suppressed so that the men with 
weak minds may be saved from misapprehension, and 
then again the problem arises as to just who could decide 
what leads to hypochondria and what tends to health. 

The disease of hypochondria is common enough, as a 
review of contemporary literature proves. Therefore the 
duty of every citizen who is sane and sound is to be always 
as ready to give his views as are those who are victims of 
hypochondriacal obsession. Unfortunately both operators 
and men too often make these mental wrecks their leaders 
and strive not to controvert their perverted visions, but 
actually try to believe the fallacies they teach. 

But on further thought is not that statement tainted 
with hypochondria, for capital and labor have been fre- 
quently led by the sanest kind of leaders, such as Gary, 
Rockefeller, White, Lewis and Mitchell? After all, sanity 
is encouragingly in the majority and the great mass of 
men refuse to follow where hypochondriacs lead. 


A Legal Decision Interesting to 
Coal Men 


The Supreme Court decision in the National Cash 
Register case will prove encouraging to the mining indus- 
try. Many mine owners and operators have been pre- 
vented from engaging in codperative measures because 
of the uncertainty of the construction of the Sherman 
antitrust laws by the courts. 

‘Most men want to do the right thing, but what may 
seem perfectly right to one may appear as quite wrong 
to another, especially to those not familiar with the situa- 
tion. The courts are the impartial judges to determine 
whether such codperative actions are necessarily illegal, 
for if they are needful to one side they may not be injuri- 
ous to the other. The decision will be welcomed especially 
by the coal interests that are now considering the adop- 
tion of economic codperative measures. 


* 


Reducing Sizes of Anthracite 


For a number of years past Philadelphia dealers have 
discussed the advisability of requesting the mining 
companies to reduce the number of domestic sizes of 
anthracite from four—namely, egg, stove, chestnut, and 
pea—to two. The idea of many was to mix the egg and 
stove sizes and call the outcome “heater” coal, and then 
to create a size called “range” coal from the mixture of 
chestnut and pea sizes. The dealers favoring the change 
contended that the two sizes would answer every practical 
use now secured by four and that the dealers would then 
have to provide storage room for two sizes only. 

The agitation finally resulted in the presentation of a 
formal resolution at a meeting of the Philadelphia Coal 
Exchange on May 27. The proposition was argued at 
great length from all angles, with the result that the 
exchange unanimously decided against the suggestion, 
and furthermore, instructed the secretary to send copies 
of the resolution covering its action to all the producing 
companies, because many of them had been approached 
on the subject by individual dealers. A change in sizes is 
likely but it will not be so radical as that just described. 
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Manager’s Round-Table Talks 


The officials of the Utah Fuel Co. will hold meetings 
monthly so as to enter into closer relationship with one 
another and create a better esprit de corps. Such gath- 
erings will help them to interchange ideas and to collab- 
orate in the consideration of problems of vital interest 
to the company. 

The attendance at these meetings will not be restricted 
to superintendents, but the resident engineers and fore- 
men of the various mines will be invited to attend as 
well as visitors from the outside who may be interested 
and able to give valuable suggestions. 

The first meeting was held Apr. 26 at a camp where 
a new field of coal was being opened. The workings at 
this place presented some features with which most of 
the officials had not, as yet, had experience. The new 
work consisted of lining with concrete a haulage tunnel 
through a stratum of rock that disintegrated upon ex- 
posure to air. Part of the tunnel was lined with rein- 
forced concrete and in part the sides and roof were 
coated with cement mortar, all the work being done by 
the pneumatic method. 

Upon their arrival at the camp the members of the 
party donned their pit clothes and went into the mine 
and saw the men spraying the tunnel with cement mortar. 
They then went to the coal faces and inspected the re- 
sults of experiments with Red H No. 5 powder. These 
experiments had been previously made by the resident 
engineer, and the miners had been instructed how to ob- 
tain the best results with the minimum number of shots 
and the smallest quantity of powder. These results have 
proved that it pays both the miner and the company to 
carry on scientific investigation and instruction. 

After supper the party gathered in the mine office, and 
with the aid of cigars furnished by the company proceeded 
to business. Five superintendents, three engineers, in- 
cluding the chief, two foremen and the general super- 
intendent were present, the latter presiding. 

It will be the custom at these meetings for the gen- 
eral superintendent to review first the results of the 
preceding month’s operations at the mines. The lower- 
ing of costs or the improvements in mine conditions will 
be noted and the efforts of successful officials praised. 
Poor results will not be specifically mentioned, as the 
desire of all the superintendents is to keep at the top 
of the list, and commendation for the successful and 
not censure for the less competent is the remedy for poor 
records. 

As the April meeting was the first held, no particular 
subject was taken up for discussion, but all present were 
requested to state what subjects they thought were of 
greatest importance. 

At this meeting the following subjects were proposed : 
Standardization of materials and methods of using same, 
safety first, quantity of day’s work for different grades 
of workmen, sanitation of camps, harmony and codpera- 
tion in departments, systematizing the distribution of 


tools and materials in mines, recovery of material in re- 
treating work, proper methods of drawing pillars, stand- 
ard tracks and methods of laying, quality of product, 
correct blasting methods and education. 

These twelve subjects will keep the conference busy 
for at least a year. In view of the fact that the Utah 
Fuel Co. has already taken the first step toward in- 
stituting a campaign of education for foreigners in all 
its camps it was decided to have “Education” for the 
topic of the next regular meeting. After the meeting 
had adjourned the rest of the evening was spent in con- 
versation. 

& 
Saving Ten Million Dollars 
a Year 


Statistics gathered as to the money sent abroad from 
Wilkes-Barre during the first six months of 1914, before 
the outbreak of the war, leads to the conclusion that an 
outflow of nearly $10,000,000 a year from the anthracite 
coal fields of Pennsylvania has been stopped. The amount 
of money sent from Wilkes-Barre through the post office, 
banks and ticket agencies from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1914, was 
approximately $350,000. That sent through the post office 
includes the Kingston, Parsons, Luzerne and Ashley 
branches, which means that a population of approximate- 
ly 75,000 shipped this amount. 

The counties of Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, North- 
umberland and Schuylkill, in which 96 per cent. of the 
anthracite is produced, have a population of about 1,050,- 
000 persons, so that if money was shipped proportionately 
from all parts of the region the amount for six months 
would be $4,900,000. The amounts of money sent to Eu- 
rope are largest during the Christmas holidays, so that 
the total annual sum cannot have fallen far short of 
$10,000,000. 

The greater part of this was formerly remitted to Rus- 
sia, Austria, Germany, Italy, Greece and the Balkan 
States. The sums sent to the Suwalki region in Russia, 
recently the scene of desperate fighting, were especially 
heavy. The Wall Street Journal recently estimated the 
annual amount of such remittances from the United 
States at $250,000,000, of which $100,000,000 went 
through the post office and the rest through banks, immi- 
grant bankers and steamship and ticket agencies. The 
remitting of this money abroad by our alien population 
has now practically stopped. 

All the money sent abroad from the anthracite coal re- 
gion is saved out of the wages of the foreign-born work- 
ers in the anthracite mines. Of recent years the amount 
has decreased because the miners are buying their own 
houses and investing their money locally. Local bankers 
state that the maximum remittances were made a decade 
ago, when laborers were more accustomed to work here 
for a few years and then retire to their native lands on 
their savings. The decline in the amount of money sent 
abroad is a sign that the foreigner is now taking root. 
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The Mine-Car Question 


Letter No. : s used in the bituminous mines are 
built in a great variety of styles and sizes and for widely 
varying gages, but they seldom have a capacity exceeding 
100 cu.ft., or about 214 tons. In the majority of mines, 
the capacity of the cars is much less, averaging from 114 
to 2 tons. The cars are usually built with outside wheels, 
and the sides of the car are flared above the wheels so as 
to provide an increased capacity. They are mostly built 
of wood, although steel is used to a limited extent in these 
mines. 

In the accompanying sketch I have shown the styles 
of mine car that are best adapted for use in thin seams 
and seams of moderate thickness. I have assumed an av- 
erage thickness of 3 ft. in the first case and 6 ft. in the 
latter. The cars are shown as standing on the entry track. 
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DIAGRAM OF CARS IN THIN AND THICK SEAMS 


Seam 3' thick 


It may be assumed, however, that wood rails are used in 
the rooms, particularly in the thin seams. These cars, for 
an inside length of 6 ft., allowing 40 cu.ft. per ton and 
assuming a topping of 6 in. in each case, will have a ca- 
pacity of 1600 lb. in the 3-ft. seam and 2 tons in the 6- 
ft. seam, using 10-in. wheels in the former and 16-in. 
wheels in the latter case. 

The capacity of the car is determined by the desired 
output, length of haul, grade of haulage road and the kind 
of haulage employed, which determine the number of cars 
that can be hauled in a trip and the speed of hauling. Due 
regard must be had, also, for the size and weight of car 
that can be safely handled under the conditions existing 
in the mine. On good clean level tracks men can push 
cars that weigh 3000 lb. and carry a load of 21% tons, 
making a total moving load of 4 tons for a loaded ear. 
Such a load, however, is difficult to start and stop. Cars 
that must be moved by hand should not weigh to exceed 
2 or 3 tons at the most when loaded. In this regard, how- 
ever, much will depend on the condition and kind of track 
over which the car must be moved. 

The size or diameter of the wheels greatly facilitates the 
movement of mine cars. Cars having 14- or 16-in. wheels 
are moved much more easily than cars of the same size 
having 10- or 12-in. wheels, other conditions being the 
same. Narrow track gages permit cars to be moved more 


easily than broad gages. In coal-mining practice the gage 
of haulage tracks varies from 28 to 42 in. ordinarily, de- 
pending mostly on the size of the car. The wheelbase, or 
distance from center to center of the car axle, rarely ex- 
ceeds 42 in., and is often considerably less than this. 
Cars having a short wheelbase can be used on sharper 
curves in the track; also, when derailed, they are more eas- 
ily replaced on the track. 

When the capacity of the car has been determined, in 
accordance with the conditions mentioned, the dimen- 
sions must be made to conform with the width of the 
hoisting shaft, the nature of the roof and floor, and the 
thickness of the seam. For example, in mines where it is 
necessary to take the cars to the face to be loaded, the 
thickness of the seam practically limits the height of 
the car. Again, a bad roof or a soft, heaving bottom often 
necessitates the driving of narrow entries, and this lim- 
its the width of the car, making a certain allowance 
for clearance on each side of the road. The length of the 
car is generally limited by the width of the hoisting shaft. 
In determining this dimension, a sufficient allowance must 
be made for clearance in the shaft, This should vary from 
6 to 10 or 12 in., according to the condition of the shaft. 
In the absence of specified details, an allowance of 6 in. 
for bumpers and end-boards should be made at each end 
of the car. The dimensions, length, width and thickness, 
are estimated from the required capacity as inside meas- 
urements. 


GEORGE STOCKDALE. 
Mt. Braddock, Penn. 


Letter No. 4—I have noted with much interest the 
discussion that has recently arisen in reference to mine- 
car construction. My attention was first attracted by the 
article of R. Z. Virgin, Coan AcE, May 1, p. 752. 

While I have never been a believer in large, heavy and 
expensive mine cars where a lighter car would answer 
the purpose, it must be recognized that conditions of mine 
haulage have greatly changed from the time when there 
was not the demand for coal that there is at the present 
day. The output of the mine was small, and mules 
were used to haul the cars underground. The cars for 
that purpose could be built light and were inexpensive. 

The present great demand for coal has led to the 
employment of electric or compressed-air locomotives, 
which have largely replaced the mule on the main-haulage 
roads of every uptodate mine. The mine cars for this 
service require to be built more substantially so as to with- 
stand the heavy bumping and jerking incident to the 
haulage of trips varying from 100 to 200 tons. 

The question of what constitutes the best mine car 
should be left largely to the coal-mine operator to 
determine, although I freely admit that there is a wide 
variation of disposition on the part of many operators 
who often will not hestitate to spend $2000 for an electric 
locomotive to take the place of mules underground, 
believing that the electric locomotive will do the work 
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more economically. The same operator, however, will 
hesitate to replace his mine cars with cars better 
adapted to a heavier service because of the increased 
outlay required. This may be poor judgment, but is, 
nevertheless, the condition that must be met by the 
manutacturers of mine cars. 

“As a result of this condition, we have in our shop- 
files over 2000 drawings of mine cars of different patents 
and varying in sizes and dimensions. In our general 
catalog, we illustrate 25 of these designs built for track- 
gages varying from 36 in. to 56144 in. I may say that 
we have never yet, in our experience, built indentically 
the same car for any two companies. The reason for 
this is to be found largely in the fact that no two coal 
mines are operated under conditions exactly similar in 
every respect. The car that is suitable for one mine 
will not answer for service in another mine. 

In general, it may be said that the question of daily 
output together with the conditions existing in the under- 
ground workings determine the required capacity and 
size of the mine car. Again, the height of the mine 
car above the rails is much dependent on the thickness 
of the seam and is modified, also, by the question of 
whether the output of the mine is for steam or domestic 
use. In our experience, for domestic coal a larger 
percentage of lump is loaded and, in this case, a greater 
clearance must be allowed above the top rail of the car. 
Also, the side- or end-boards: must be low to permit of 
the loading of large lumps of coal. 

Strange to say, even the method of paying the men 
controls, to some extent, or modifies the style of car that 
is desirable. For example, if the miners are paid by 
the car, they will load their cars only level with the top 
rail, and will not build them up with a “topping” of 
coal, as is the general practice where the miners are 
paid by the ton. It often happens that a coal operator 
is forced to pay at the same rate on the same basis as 
another adjoining mine and, for this reason, he is subject 
to a loss unless he has a car of the same size and weight 
as that of his neighbor. 

In closing, I may say it is our experience that there 
are more operators using cars that are too large than 
too small. In our practice, we have probably cut down 
a hundred different cars or reduced their size on the 
second order, but I do not recall that we have ever filled 
a second order with a size larger than that called for 
in the first order. It is worthy of note, however, that 
where a certain wage scale governs a district, this fact 
will often make it absolutely necessary for operators to 
employ cars of light dimensions or capacity. 

In considering this question, it is, of course, readily 
admitted that the lighter the car the more easily it is 
handled at the working face, and this is a big advantage 
as it largely affects the daily output of each miner who 
must load and handle his car in his own room. The 
question that must be determined in each case is, 
therefore, whether such car can be handled and loaded 
economically, taking all these matters into consideration. 
I do not believe that any absolute rule can be laid down 
that will determine the size and shape of a mine car 
for service in all seams of coal and under all conditions 
of haulage. Each problem must be treated independent- 
ly to satisfy its own conditions. 

H. W. SanForp. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Recent Compensation Act 
im Pennsylvania 


Letter No. 1—Since the passage of the Workman’s 
Compensation Act by the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
May 18, 1915, I have been expecting to see in Coat AGE 
some comment on the Dill, either editorially or other- 
wise. This measure has been struggling for birth in 
the legislature for several sessions and its natal day 
should not pass altogether without some expression of 
opinion from the class of people whom it is supposed to 
affect. A discussion of its economic value as a law would 
be of interest. 

At the expressed demand, no doubt, of a majority of 
her citizens, Pennsylvania has followed the example of 
numerous other states and passed a law that is expected 
to be of material benefit to the large class of industrial 
workers in the state. The measure was for a time suc- 
cessfully opposed by those who feared its effect on their 
interests, but harmony at last prevailed and the measure 
received the unanimous approval of all parties concerned. 

For the protection of corporate interests affected by 
this law, the Pennsylvania workman’s act contains the 
following proviso, art. ITI, sec. 302: 

(a) In every contract of hiring made after December 31, 
1915, and in every contract of hiring renewed or extended by 
mutual consent expressed or implied after said date, it shall 
be conclusively presumed that the parties have accepted the 
provisions of article 3 of this act and have agreed to be 
bound thereby, unless there be, at the time of the making, 
renewal or extension of such contract, an express statement 
in writing from either party to the other, that the provisions 
of article 3 of this act are not intended to apply, and unless 
a true copy of such written statement, accompanied by proof 
of service thereof upon the other party, setting forth under 
oath or affirmation the time, place and manner of such ser- 
vice, be filed with the bureau within 10 days after such service 
and before any accident has occurred. 

Every contract of hiring, oral, written or implied from 
circumstances now in operation, or made or implied on or be- 
fore December 31, 1915, shall be conclusively presumed to 
continue subject to the provisions of article 3 hereof, unless 
either party shall, on or before said date, in writing, have 
notified the other party to such contract that the provisions of 
article 3 hereof are not intended to apply, and unless there 
shall be filed with the bureau a true copy of such notice, to- 
gether with proof of service, within the time and in the man- 
ner hereinabove prescribed; provided, however, that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not be so construed as to im- 
pair the obligations of any contract now in force. 

In the employment of minors, article 3 shall be presumed 
to apply unless the said written notice be given by or to the 
parent or guardian of the minor. It shall not be lawful for 
any agent of this commonwealth, or for any county, city, 
borough or township therein, or for any officer or agent there- 
of, or for any other govermental authority created by the 
laws of this comménwealth, to give such notice of the rejec- 
tion of the provisions of this article to any employee of the 
state or of such governmental agency. 

It does not require a very careful study of this sec- 
tion to reveal the fact that, instead of the employer 
being compelled to become a contributing party to the 
liquidation of the compensation to an injured employee, 
as the different provisions of the act require, he is by 
this section legally armed with the power to annul all 
rights to claims against him for damages or injuries 
sustained. 

The daily press has heralded this act as being “the 
most important piece of legislation that has passed the 
Assembly for years.” If its importance measures the 
benefits conferred on a single class only, it may be con- 
sidered as one of the most important pieces of class leg- 
islation that has ever been enacted in the State of Penn- 


sylvania or any other state. 
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At the present time, an injured workman possesses 
the right of seeking redress through a process of com- 
mon law and stands some chance of securing the grant- 
ing of his claim. When the present act goes into opera- 
tion, Jan. 1, 1916, the individual worker will be compelled 
by the law to relinquish this right, provided the act 
be upheld as being constitutional, as it undoubtedly will 
be unless this feature is successfully fought by those most 
interested. 

Not being a lawyer, either constitutional or any other 
kind, I would not hazard a statement as to the part or 
parts of this act on which its constitutionality could 
be contested; but as a member of the laity, it appears 
to me radically wrong and a usurpation of individual 
rights. It seems reasonable no law can compel a man 
to sign away, not only his own, but the personal rights 
of those dependent on him, in order to secure employ- 
ment and earn a livelihood. 

I believe that the common law emphasizes the point 
that any affirmation, promise or contract made under 
duress is not obligatory on the part of the maker. If 
this be true, why should not a contract containing con- 
ditions at variance with legalized rights be regarded as 
void if not criminal? The former is a compliance se- 
cured through physical fear; the latter is a compliance 
secured through physical necessity. What is the differ- 
ence between the means employed and the ends secured in 
either case, except that in the latter the criminality of 
the means will be legalized ? 

The right of contract should cease or be declared void 
when its exercise involves conditions that are inimical 
to the interests of either contracting party. I do not re- 
gard it as a refutation of the argument or a vindication 
of the act that the right of contract is an inalienable 
right; it undoubtedly is so when the contracting parties 
are untrammeled and uninfluenced by the demands of 
necessity, and I believe that the law assumes that a con- 
tract or agreement to be valid must be made by the 
voluntary action of each of the contracting parties. 

By the section of the act to which I have referred, the 
state has placed in the hands of one class of its citizens 
the power to compel the acquiescence of another class to 
its demands. 

The industrial classes of the state have ‘asked for 
bread and have been given a stone;” they have begged 
for an amelioration of their condition and the bands 
of subjection have been drawn tighter by their legis- 
lators. : 

The working classes of Pennsylvania are desirous of 
securing assistance for those of their number who may 
be placed in straitened circumstances through the acci- 
dents incident to their occupation. They have given 
their unrequited time, labor and codperation in their 
efforts to advance all provisions for safeguarding life 
and reducing accidents, and I cannot believe that they 
ask for compensation for accident at the undivided ex- 
pense of any one class, but they are willing to pay their 
proportionate share, in conjunction with their employers, 
for the establishment and maintenance of such a fund. 
Pennsylvania should be ashamed of having gained the 
distinction of enacting one of the most farcical pieces of 
legislation that has ever disgraced the statute books of 
the state. 

A. M. Inzr. 

——, Penn. 
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Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 7—Reading the account given in “Extracts 
from a Superintendent’s Diary,” Coan Acz, June 5, 
p. 964, of a mine strike that resulted in the killing of two 
nonunion miners calls to mind my own personal exper- 
ience in a strike at the mines of the Westmoreland Coal 
Co. a few years ago. 

One summer evening an Italian organizer and a score 
of Italian strikers from Latrobe got off the train at 
Ligonier. Going to a barroom, they purchased several 
bottles of whisky and made their way up the Ligonier 
Valley R.R. to Wilpen, to the plant of the Marietta-Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. Here the organizer called a meeting 
and told the miners to quit work, promising them a weekly 
relief check while they were idle. He told them, how- 
ever, that they must work for it and not sleep until 10 
o’clock, but must fight hard those “scabs” in order to win 
the battle. 

A big demonstration was arranged and everyone was 
notified to be at a certain point at 3 o’clock the next 
morning, when they would march to Waterford, a distance 
of about two miles. They were to be armed with re- 
volvers and to compel the men working at the Fort 
Palmer Coal & Coke Co.’s plant to stop work. 

They met at the time and place appointed and had 
gone about half a mile when they overtook two miners 
riding in a buggy, who were ordered to turn and join the 
ranks. Upon their refusal to do this, somé shooting oc- 
curred, one of the strikers grabbing the horse by the 
bridle while others fired at the men sitting in the buggy. 
Word soon reached the state troopers stationed at Ligonier, 
and four of them immediately started to the scene. The 
miners, on reaching the crest of the hill, saw the troopers 
galloping along Waterford Pike. Believing that the 
officers would search them for guns, they all with a few 
exceptions gave their weapons to two of their number 
who were hurriedly chosen to carry them away. ‘There 
were 106 revolvers of various calibers. The two men, with 
some difficulty, carried these instruments to Frank Bolha’s 
store, where they hid them. This only prevented the riot- 
ous and murderous acts that would have followed had the 
men kept their weapons. 

I was also much interested in Letter No. 4 by Karl F. 
Schoew, June 12, p. 1034. I believe, as he states, there 
will be a great change in industrial conditions, especially 
in coal mining. At the present time, everything seems to 
be at a standstill. There is nothing doing, and many of 
the miners having large families to support and being 
cbliged to rent their houses face a hard proposition. In 
some cases they have exhausted their credit at the com- 
pany’s store, and necessity compels them to go elsewhere 
for work. 

In dealing with the strike question, reference has been 
made to ‘trouble makers.”” Much might be added to what 
already has been said, but it is clear in my mind that coal 
companies should take every precaution to adopt a system 
similar to that which is employed in England, where 
more consideration is given to the miners’ actual necessi- 
ties, and men of large families are assisted in every pos- 
sible way when times are slack, which establishes a better 
feeling between the mine officials and the miners generally, 
and greater harmony prevails. 

In closing, I will say that there is probably in every 
mining camp one or more so-called “leaders.” These men 
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no doubt know more than the rank and file of the miners 
whom they control. They keep posted on market condi- 
tions and understand the difficulties and experiences of the 
company. These leaders, however, are not satisfied unless 
they are treated a little better than their brother miners. 
Failing in this, they make every effort to influence the 
whole camp and arouse the men to make a demand for in- 
crease in wages or better conditions in the mines. Un- 
less coal operators are alert to this condition, trouble is 
sure to follow; but this can often be avoided by suitable 
tact and prompt action. I heartily endorse the idea of a 
school for miners where they can learn the English lan- 
guage and become acquainted with coal-trade conditions 
30 that they will better understand when it is necessary 
for the operator to reduce wages in order to keep the 
mine in operation. 
MINE FOREMAN. 
——, Penn. 
Preventing Mine Explosions 


Letter 2—Referring to Mr. Riley’s letter on this 
subject, Coat Acr, May 29, p. 938, I believe he has 
omitted to mention a few precautions that are as im- 
portant in this connection as those to which he has drawn 
attention. 
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Atomic Heat—An important relation has been found to 
exist between the atomic weights of the elements and their 
specific heats. Dulong and Petit (1819) found that the spe- 
cific heats (relative heat capacity) of most of the solid ele- 
ments vary inversely as their atomic weights, so. that the 
product of these two factors is a constant quantity (6.4), 
which has been properly called the “atomic heat.” Thus, tak- 
ing the specific heats of iron, lead and mercury, respectively, 
as 0.1190, 0.0305 and 0.0333, gives the value for the atomic 
heat in each case as follows: 


At. Wt. Sp.Ht. At. Ht. 
Tron, RAO 0p f00) °= | 6.59 heat units: 
Lead, 205.44 > 0.0305 = 6.27 heat units. 
Mercury, 19840 5¢  0:0333. = 6,61 heat units. 


The average value for the atomic heat of the elements may 
be taken as 6.4, though it is sometimes given as low as 6.25 
(Remsen). Atomic heat may be briefly defined as the heat 
capacity of matter per unit-weight atom. , : 

A gram-atom of any elementary substance is a weight of 
that substance, in grams, equal to the atomic weight of the 
element. Thus, the atomic weight of iron being 55.4 (H = 1), 
a gram-atom of.iron is 55.4 grams of that substance; and its 
heat capacity is the atomic heat value (6.4 heat units). 

This average value of atomie heat often assists the deter- 
mination of the specific heat from the atomic weight of an 
elementary substance, or, vice versa, its atomic weight when 
the specific heat is known. For example, since the heat ca- 
pacity of 55.4 grm. of iron is 6.4 heat units, the average 
specific heat of iron is 6.4 + 55.4 = 0.1155. 

In like manner, a gram-molecule of any compound sub- 
stance is a weight of that substance, in grams, equal to the 
molecular weight of the substance. , 

Caleulation of Density—The elements form the basis of all 
relative measurements with respect to volume, density and 
weight. For example, the density of air, referred to hydrogen 
as unity (H = 1), can be calculated from the relative weights 
and volumes of oxygen and nitrogen, which are the chief 
constituents of air. The composition of pure air, by volume, 
is practically, oxygen (O) 20.9 per cent., nitrogen ON) C921 
per cent. Then, since the atomic weight of oxygen is 16 and 
that of nitrogen 14, the relative weight of 100 volumes of air, 
referred to hydrogen as unity, is found as follows: 





Oxygen, 20:9 xX 16 = 334.4 

Nitrogen, COuescel Ac 1107-4 

Air, 100 vol’s = 1441.8 : 
Therefore, one volume of air is 1441.8 + 100 = 14.418 times 


as heavy as the same volume of hydrogen; or, the density of 
air referred to hydrogen is 14.418. : : : 

The percentage composition of pure air, by weight, is 
readily calculated from the above figures; thus: 





334.4 x 100 
Oxygen, = say 23.2 per cent. 
1441.8 
1107.4 * 100 
Nitrogen, = say 76.8 per cent. 





1441.8 
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I would suggest the following as worthy of careful 
consideration: 1. The use of permissible explosives 
wherever these can be employed with satisfaction and 
advantage. 2. The prohibition of the use of dynamite 
for blasting coal in mines. 3. The prohibition of the 
practice common with many miners of mixing different 
kinds of explosives in the same hole. 4. The use of 
clay or other incombustible material for tamping. 

I fully agree with Mr. Riley in the suggestion that 
all accumulations of fine coal and dust should be 
prevented, and, as far as practicable, this should be loaded 
out in dustproof cars. It is impossible, however, to 
remove and load out all the fine dust that accumulates 
on the timbers and waste places in the mine, nor is it 
possible to load out all the fine coal and dust that ac- 
cumulates on the haulage roads. For this reason, it 
is important that the roadways and timbers should be 
thoroughly sprinkled so as to keep the roads continually 
in a moist condition. This can be accomplished by a 
suitable spraying system, by the use of water or steam, 
or by frequently washing down the timbers, gobs and 
ribs in all passageways. The spraying system is prefer- 
able if the roof conditions existing in the mine will permit 
of its use. 

Epw. H. Coxe. 


Knoxville. Tenn. 
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Transmission of Heat—The condition known as “heat” is 
transmitted in any one of the three following ways: 1. By 
radiation. 2. By conduction. 3. By convection. 

Heat is radiated in straight lines in all directions from its 
source and is then called “radiant heat.’ It is transmitted 
through the vibrations of the ether that fills all space and the 
radiated heat is imparted in varying degree to all matter in 
its path. Heat so imparted to a body is said to be “absorbed” 
by the body. 

_ When heat travels through a body the process of transmis- 
sion is known as “conduction.” Heat thus spreads throughout 
the mass of a solid. 

The spread of heat in any fluid (liquid or gas) is through 

the circulation caused by the unequal distribution of the heat. 
This mode of transmission is known as “convection.” 
_ Measurement of Heat—Although heat, as already explained, 
is a condition of matter and not a tangible quantity, it is pos- 
sible to measure its intensity or degree through the effect it 
produces, referred to certain established standards of meas- 
urement. The most convenient standard is the heat energy 
that will cause a rise of one degree in the temperature of a 
unit weight of pure distilled water at its point of maximum 
density. This is called a “heat unit” or ‘‘thermal unit’ and is 
a quantity capable of exact measurement. 

Heat or Thermal Units—There are several heat units in 
common use, the principal ones being the British unit and 
the French unit. A third unit that is largely used combines 
these two units. 

The British Thermal Unit—The British thermal unit 
(B.t.u.) is the quantity of heat required to raise the temper- 
ature of 1 lb. of pure distilled water at maximum density, 1 
deg. of the Fahrenheit scale. 

The French Thermal Unit or Calorie—This is the quantity 
of heat required to raise the temperature of 1 kg. of pure dis- 
ere water at maximum density, 1 deg. of the Centigrade 
scale. 

The Pound Calorie—This is the quantity of heat required 
to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of pure distilled water, at 
maximum density, 1 deg. of the Centigrade scale, 


Conversion Formulas— 





Btu Se O.2512 = Calories 
Bate A aya) = Pound-calories 
Calories x 3.968 pats ear tar” 
Calories x 2.2046 = Pound-calories 
Pound-calories x 9/5 ek. toe 
Pound-calories a, 04526 5 = Calories 
Note—Since 1 lb. (avoirdupois) = 0.4536 kg.; and 
1 deg. (Fahr. = 5/9 deg. (Cent.), 
1 Bits b6. bv 9) = 0.252. cal. 
Again, since 1 kilogram = 2.2046 lb. (avoir.); and 


1 deg. (Cent.) = 9/5 deg. (Fahr.), 
Locale =) 22026256) 975 == 3.968 B:t.u. 
These simple calculations show the derivation of the con- 
stants used in the above formulas. 
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Rail vs. Water Freights to the 
Pacific Coast 


Some time in the near future the coal operators in the 
Middle West will have a chance to suggest to the railroads 
the advisability of their making a reduction in freight 
rates from Wyoming and Utah points to the Pacific Coast, 
so as to enable the coal here to compete with shipments of 
coal on the Atlantic Coast now passing through the canal 
and destined for Pacific Coast points. 

From this inland locality it is very hard to obtain au- 
thentic information in regard to the shipping of coal by 
water, and it has occurred to me that Coat AcE might 
furnish the coal operators in this section with some gen- 
eral information in regard to the cost of shipping coal 
through the canal that would be of value in the solution 
of this problem. Any information you can give that will 
assist us in obtaining an equable adjustment of this im- 
portant matter will be greatly appreciated. 

H. C. MarcHant, 
Sales Manager, Lion Coal Co. 
Ogden, Utah. 


[Since the opening of the canal the problem presented 
in the above inquiry has been of growing importance to 
shippers throughout the Central Basin and Rocky Moun- 
tain Districts. The next issue of Coan Ace will contain 
Letter No. 1, discussing the important features involved. 
Let others follow.—Eb1ror. | 


Coal Seams in Indiana 


Can you inform me how many workable coal seams 
there are in the State of Indiana, giving the names of the 
different seams? 

J. MoMILLan. 

Clinton, Ind. 


The workable seams of coal in Indiana vary, in the dif- 
ferent counties of the state, from 2 to 18 in number and 
from 2 ft. 8 in. to 10 ft. 2 in. in thickness. A chart of 
the Indiana coalfield, prepared by Edwin F. Lines, shows 
a vertical section through the coal measures. The various 
coal beds or seams in this section are numbered from 
the bottom upward as Coal 1, 2, 3, 3a, 4, 4a, 5, 5a, 6, 7 
and 8. These practically include all the workable seams 
in the state. The two lowermost of these divisions, how- 
ever, are subdivided and described as Cannelton, Lower 
Block, Upper Block and Minshall coal. The uppermost 
division of the measures (Coal 8) is not workable. 

To summarize these remarks, it may be stated that 
there are practically nine workable seams in the state; 
namely, counting from the bottom of the measures, the 
Cannelton, Lower Block, Upper Block, Minshall and 
seams 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 previously mentioned. The cele- 
brated block coal of Indiana predominates in Clay 
County; the Minshall coal is worked principally in Clay, 


Daviess, Parke and Fountain Counties. The Upper and 
Lower Block seams vary from 31% to 41% ft. in thickness, 
while the Cannelton coal has an average thickness of 3 ft. 
and the Minshall coal varies from 3 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. 

The table gives some interesting data in regard to In- 
diana coal seams and their estimated tonnage: 


TABLE SHOWING THICKNESS AND EXTENT OF COAL SEAMS AND 
DISTRIBUTION BY COUNTIES 


1m Nn o ot o 
ra q 3 &0,.A mo 
n ro) = pes ar 3 
Hi dS SS nd 8 Oe ee eres E 
S Ao On 2h (a o £O &8 
o © Be, loi) Be 3 te) Om ie) 
O78 oe) Be SO) ee 
5 q n n of ao) ao] ao} 
2 (ga oH 88. 8 2. Beuteauaee 
ffs $5 SR. 23 8. 185 coaeee 
County 4 Aa 2H BH BH Bd Ge eee we 
Mil- Mil- Mil- 
Sq. Sq. lion lion lion 
Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Mi. Mi. Tons Tons ‘Tons 
Clay. sates 16 9°10) 27" O19 0 F 250) 100R 1200 mee n0 300 
Crawford..... 3 Ay) OSL SOs eae 6 12 be 10 0.15 0.4 
Daviess...... 15 if BS 270 0 19 O 400 200 = 2500 ie 400 
Duboisscae ae 5 O77 0! 12 0 300 40 1000 0.1 50 
Fountain..... 7 82-02 16 50 DO Oms 25, 75 500 3 150 
Gibson.sos : 15 7 2040418 O 450 400 6000 2 1000 
Greene....... 14 7 0, 45" 0 35 “0 4300 200 1000 40 400 
Knoxis tte 15 9 10° 36° 0°28 0 540 300 8000 3000 2000 
Martin... ane 7 4 0 20 Oreo Oat 7b: 14 500 075 20 
Orange....... 2 hee oy wetas ee Ole eee eO 1 A: 1 ny 0.2 
WEIL. facies iene 4 6 LO Os QO 125 30 67 0.7 15 
Parke. 11 (Ae 6 "35 10 224.5504 (70 ee 100 ne 1 000m oO 435 
Perry. ve b& S48 Oo 30 6 36 3.5 9 
Pike. neo 138 10 2°20) 2 00e1 Ss), FO moo 200 2000 20 650 
(POSeys ame 11 6.510 6255 0F a1 70 4200 200 ee 2000 bs: 500 
PUutDaAMeeeee 2 3 0 50: 5 0 100 Ah 50 0.4 2 
Spencer...... 11 5a 10 20 OS 20300 24 1000 0.3: 5-50 
Sullivan...... 18 O40 840% 28 0 440 365 10,000 50 £4000 
Vanderburgh... 10 4 6,718 )10" plo OR e240 200 2000 25 1000 
Vermillion.... 12 (ae Ones OL 9225500250) eoc00 ee to00 RCO 600 
Migou. cate 18 7 6 43 0 38 0 400 300 4000 50 1500 
Warren...... 4 Ae ee Oe Oma Ome OOO 30 500 OUGaDO 
Warrick...... 12 9 0.25, 0. 19.50) 3356 175 2000 10 500 


The seams attaining a thickness of 6 ft. and over in the 
state are as follows: Seam, 3, having a thickness of 7 ft. 6 
in. in Greene, 7 ft. 4 in. in Vigo, 7 ft. in Clay and 6 ft. 
6 in. in Sullivan Counties; seam 5, having a thickness 
of 8 ft. in Clay, 7 ft. in Pike, Knox and Warrick Coun- 
ties, 6 ft. 10 in. in Sullivan and Gibson Counties and 6 
ft. in Greene and Daviess Counties; seam 6, having a 
thickness of 6 ft. 6 in. in Sullivan; and seam 7, having 
a thickness of 6 ft. in Vigo County. 


Sampling Coke 


What are the important points in the sampling of a 
consignment of coke for the purpose of determining its 
fuel value for power purposes, and how does the sampling 
of coke differ from that of coal? 

FurEL INSPECTOR. 

Chicago, Il. 


The quality of coke is much more uniform than that of 
coal, owing to the process of crushing and mixing the 
coal before coking. A smaller sample of coke is therefore 
required. The appearance of the coke, unlike coal, fur- 
nishes no index of its quality in respect to the percentage 
of ash, sulphur or phosphorus, which must be determined 
in the laboratory. The bright silvery luster and the dark 
discoloration are alike the results of the burning. It is 
well, however, to select as samples the long slim pieces as 
better representing the oven charge from top to bottom. 
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Montana Mine Foremen’s and 
Firebosses’ Lxamination 
lleld at Red Lodge 
June 8-10, 1915 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—If 13 cu.ft. of air, at ordinary temperature and 
pressure, weighs 1 lb., how many tons of air are passing 
through a mine in 8 hr., where the current measures 
52,000 cu.ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—Assuming that the temperature and pressure 
in the mine are the “ordinary temperature and pressure” 
mentioned in the question and that the mine air weighs 
1 lb. for each 13 eu.ft., the weight of air passing through 
the mine in 8 hr. is 


52,000, 1 
3 X gpg X 8 X 60 = 960 tons 


Ques.—Where are gases found in mines, and how are 
they produced ? 

Ans.—The common mine gases occur in largest quan- 
tity, in a properly ventilated mine, at or near the points 
where they are generated; but in a poorly ventilated mine 
these gases may accumulate in considerable quantities in 
void or abandoned places where they have found their way, 
or at the face of rise or dip workings where they ac- 
cumulate by virtue of their densities. Those gases 
lighter than air find their way naturally to the rise 
workings and cavities in the roof or above the falls, while 
those heavier than air gradually sink to the floor and 
other low places in the mine, such as swamps and dip 
workings. The hydrocarbon gases, as methane, olefiant 
gas to some extent, and ethane, which is frequently 
associated with methane, are confined in the natural 
strata known as the “coal formations” and issue from the 
strata into the mine workings. 

Carbon dioxide is produced in the complete combus- 
tion of coal and other carbonaceous matter in the mine. 
These forms of combustion are continually occurring in 
the breathing of men and animals, burning of lamps and 
the slow combustion of fine coal and slack in the waste 
places of the mine. 

Carbon monoxide is produced largely by the explosion 
of powder and the combustion of carbonaceous matter 
in a limited supply of air. 

Sulphureted hydrogen, when found in mines, is usually 
the result of the action of water on pyrites (FeS,) so 
often associated with the coal. 

Ques.—How are gases caused to expand out of the 
strata and at times to overflow the workings of a mine? 

Ans.—The gases occluded in the coal formations 
exist there under more or less pressure. It may not be 
thoroughly understood what actual causes produce the 
outflow of these gases from the strata. Undoubtedly, the 
pressure under which the gases are occluded plays an 
important part in their emission. It is probable, also, 
that the diffusive action known as “osmose” by which 


gases pass into each other through a porous medium, 
plays an important part in the escape of the occluded 
gas through the pores of the coal. 

What is known as an “outburst” of gas from the strata 
is the result of the accumulation of occluded gas in 
crevices and other void places in the strata, under great 
pressure. This pressure is thus distributed over a con- 
siderable area and is often sufficiently great to break 
down the coal at the face of the workings or to heave the 
floor of the mine or cause a heavy fall or roof, according 
as the gas is confined in the underlying or overlying 
strata of the seam. At other times, such accumulations 
of gas in the strata find their way into the workings 
through a crevice or drillhole, and this is known as a 
“feeder” of gas or “gas feeder.” 

Ques.—What is firedamp ? 

Ans.—The term “firedamp,’ in this country, is ap- 
plied to any inflammable or explosive mixture of methane 
and air, with or without other gases. A simple mixture 
of methane and air, in proportions that are not inflam- 
mable or explosive, cannot properly be termed firedamp, 
although the term is often taken to mean any mixture 
of methane and air. 

Ques.—What percentage of firedamp is most danger- 
ous ? 

Ans.—When the proportion of air to gas is such that 
the mixture is above the maximum explosive point, the 
danger is greater than when the proportion of gas is 
less than what marks this point. The reason is that 
when a larger proportion of gas is present any addition 
of air, which is hable to occur in the mine at any time, 
will render the firedamp mixture more explosive. In 
other words, the addition of fresh air to a firedamp 
mixture above the maximum explosive point will increase 
the explosiveness of the mixture until that point is 
reached, after which the further addition of air will 
decrease its explosive condition. 

Ques.——What effect would carbon dioxide (CO,) have 
on marsh gas (CH,) when these are mixed together ? 

Ans.—The mixture of carbon dioxide with marsh gas 
will have no effect on the gas itself; but when carbon 
dioxide is added to a mixture of marsh gas and air 
(firedamp) the effect is to reduce the explosive condition 
of the mixture. I¢ is estimated that when a firedamp 
mixture is at its most explosive point, the addition of 
one-seventh of its volume of carbon dioxide will render 
the firedamp inexplosive. 

Ques.—A current of 3000 cu.ft. of air and gas is at 
the explosive point. How much fresh air must be added 
to prevent a cap? 

Ans.—Assuming the question refers to the maximum 
explosive point, the quantity of gas in this current is 
3000x0.0946 = 283.8 cu.ft. per min. Now, assuming 
a flame cap first appears when 2 per cent. of gas is 
present, the total circulation is 283.8 + 0.02 = 14,190 
cu.ft. per min. The required addition of air is then 
14,190 — 3000 = 11,190 cu.ft. per min. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The text of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the so-called Commodity Clause case affecting 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. and its affiliated 
coal concern, has been made available within the past few 
days and apparently brings one phase of the litigation in 
question to a definite conclusion. (No. 517, October term, 
1914: (US) appellant vs) Dial owe Rye Coneande, Da mlrece 
W. Coal Co.) The case is moreover of special interest because 
of the conflicting decisions that have heretofore been rendered 
with reference to the working of the so-called Commodity 
Clause in the Interstate Commerce Act, under which it was 
made unlawful for a railroad company to carry on any 
business not connected with transportation, and thus makes 
a detailed review of the case worth while at this time. 

The act of 1906 made it unlawful for carriers to haul their 
own coal bkecrond the limits of the state in which they were 
located; and, desiring to continue the business of mining and 
transporting coal, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Co. adopted a plan under which it was to make a sale and 
divest itself of title to the coal, at the mouth of the mines, 
before transportation began. 

Accordingly it caused to be incorporated, under the laws 
of New Jersey, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. 
with a capital stock of $6,800,000,—divided into shares of $50 
each. The railroad company then invited its own stockholders 
to subscribe to the capital stock of the coal company at the 
rate of one share of the latter for each four shares of the 
former. Ninety-nine per cent. of these stockholders did, as 
was expected, subscribe for the stock of the coal company— 
their subscriptions being paid for in full out of a cash 
dividend of $13,600,000 previously declared by the railroad 
company. 

The new corporation was then organized by electing the 
vice-president of the railroad company as president of the 
coal company, while other officers and directors of the coal 
company were also officers and directors of the railroad 
company. ‘ 

As soon as the organization was completed, the railroad 
company prepared and submitted to the coal company a con- 
tract by which the railroad company, reserving what it needed 
for its railway locomotives, “agreed to sell and the coal com- 
pany agreed to buy, f.o.b. the mines, all coal which, during 
the term of the contract, the railroad company should produce 
from its own mines or purchase from any one else.” The 
price for prepared sizes—the more important commercial 
coal—was fixed at 65 per cent. of the price in New York on 
the day of delivery at the mines. The railroad company also 
leased to the coal company all its trestles, docks and shipping 
facilities. 

Both Companies Signed Contract 


The contract—thus prepared by the railroad company— 
was then signed by both corporations and, on Aug. 2, 1909, 
the coal company took possession of the leased property; those 
who had been agents of the railroad in its sales department 
became agents of the coal company in its sales department, 
and the two corporations, with managing officers in common, 
also had ‘offices in common in the City of New York. 

Thereafter the railroad company continued its mining 
business, annually producing about 7,000,000 tons and pur- 
chasing about 1,500,000 tons from operators whose mines were 
located on its railway. After retaining what was needed for 
use on its railway engines, it sold the balance, aggregating 
about 7,000,000 tons, to the coal company at the contract 
prices, f.o.b. the mines. The coal thus sold by the railroad 
company was then transported by it to destination where it 
was delivered to the coal company which paid the regular 
tariff freight rate and the contract price on the 20th of each 


month. This course of dealing continued until February, 
1913, when the Government filed a petition, against both 
corporations, alleging that the two were practically one, 


and attacking the validity of the contract. 

This particular case was appealed from the District Court 
of the United States for the District of New Jersey, where 
the decision has gone against the contention of the United 
States that such an arrangement as has thus been set forth 
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was out of harmony with the provisions of the law. The 
decision of the court was based upon the view that the 
essential object of the commodity clause was to prevent 
railroads from occupying the dual and inconsistent position 
of public carriers and private shippers, and that it must be 
broadly interpreted in its application to the operations of the 
company with a view to finding out whether given practices 
are or are not inconsistent with the attainment of such an 
object. 

Without going into the technical legal analysis of the 
various aspects of the contract between the railroad company 
and the coal company, it is worth while to note the position 
taken by the two companies in general terms. 


The Contract Carried Unusual Provisions 


The most cursory examination of the contract shows that 
—while it provides for the sale of coal before transportation 
begins—it is coupled with onerous and unusual provisions 
which make it difficult to determine the exact legal character 
of the agreement. If it amounted to a sales agency the 
transportation was illegal because the railroad company could 
not haul coal which it was to sell in its own name or through 
an agent. If the contract was in restraint of trade it was 
void because in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
The validity of the contract cannot be determined by con- 
sideration of the single fact that it did provide for a sale. 
It must be considered as a whole and in the light of the fact 
that the sale at the mine was but one link in the business 
of a railroad engaged in buying, mining, selling and trans- 
porting coal. 

The court further finds that the provision in the contract 
whereby the railroad was able to dictate to whom the coal 
should be sold even at unprofitable prices, was also objec- 
tionable from the standpoint of the law, while various other 
elements contained in it practically made it an instrument 
of monopoly. The contract, therefore, violated not only the 
commodity clause of the Interstate Commerce Act, but also 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in the consequent conclusion. 

Particularly in its application to the railroad business, 
the decision makes clear that such a company if it continues 
in the business of mining, must absolutely dissociate itself 
from the coal before the transportation begins. It cannot 
retain the title nor can it sell through an agent. It cannot 
eall that agent a buyer while so hampering and restricting 
such alleged buyer as to make him a puppet subject to the 
control of the railroad company. 

If the railroad sells coal at the mouth of the mines to 
one buyer or to many, it must not only part with all interest 
direct or indirect in, the property, but also with all control 
over it or over those to whom the coal is sold at the mines. 
It must leave the buyer as free as any other buyer who pays 
for what he has bought. 

It should not sell to a corporation with officers and offices 
in common—for the policy of the statute requires that instead 
of being managed by the same officers, they should studiously 
and in good faith avoid anything, either in contract or con- 
duct, that remotely savors of joint action, joint interest or 
the dominance of one company by the other. If the seller 
wishes—by a lawful and bona fide contract, whose provisions 
as to delivery and otherwise are not in restraint of trade— 
to sell all of its coal to one buying company, then that one 
buyer can be bound by reasonable terms and required to pay 
according to the contract. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—Evidently the officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America are beginning a campaign to instill enthusiasm 
in the miners of the anthracite region in anticipation of the 
new agreement which it is expected will be entered into at 
the expiration of the present arrangement on Mar. 31, 1916. 
Announcement has just been made that John P White, presi- 
dent, will visit the Panther Creek Valley during July and 
deliver addresses in various mining towns and communities. 

Shenandoah—William Singmaster, aged 34 years, was killed, 
and Michael Heiser, Edward Ressinger and Charles Slaterbach, 
so seriously burned that their recovery is doubtful, by a 
gas explosion in the Potts Colliery. The material damage 
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to the mine was also considerable, as the force of the explo- 
sion was great, tearing out the mine props and roof supports. 

Wilkes-Barre—The Anthracite Conciliation Board has been 
taking testimony here on an appeal made by the United Mine 
Workers employed at Hazleton in the operations of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and Cox Brothers. The miners state 
that union pumpmen and firemen have been suspended due to 
short working time and their places taken by monthly salaried 
employees, such as bosses, foremen and clerks. Decision has 
been reserved. 


Bituminous 


Waynesburz—There will be offered for sale in front of 
the Greene County courthouse on Saturday, July 15, at an ad- 
ministratrix’ sale, 186.17 acres of land, together with all 
mining privileges without restrictions as to the support of 
the surface. The land is located in Franklin Township, Greene 
County, Pennsylvania. 


Uniontown—Orders to fire 770 more ovens of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. have been issued. The plants affected are: 
Wynn, 170, after a year’s idleness; Bridgeport, 100, idle for 
about 8 months; Lemont No. 1, 160, idle for almost a year; - 
Brinkerton, Buffington, Colonial No. 1, Continental No. 1, 
Edenborn, Hecla, Lambert, Leisenring Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Leith, 
Redstone, York Run, Youngstown, Hostetter, Whitney and 
Trotter. The latest order places Continental No. 1 and Leith 
on a capacity basis. 


Marianna—Resident Manager Harris Booker of the Mari- 
anna mine of the Pittsburgh Buffalo Coal Co. has issued a 
call for hands to resume operations in this mine. Between 
200 and 300 men will be employed. The mine reopened June 
21 and prospects are bright for steady work. Good houses 
are located at the mine and these will all be rented to the 
men that secure work. 

Johnstown—An abandoned mine probably more than 100 
years old, in which timbers covered with water are becoming 
petrified, has been discovered, it is said, by Thomas Leahey, 
a well-known coal operator, in opening a small private mine 
on his property at Cassandra. The oldest residents of this 
section cannot recall such a mine and it is believed that it 
was opened before the days of the Old Portage. The heading 
is said to extend about 500 ft. The surface of the coal indi- 
cates that picks were used and that no dynamite or powder 
was employed. Heavy square timbers were used such as are 
now employed for lagging a drift. The timber, because of 
the fact that the mouth of the mine has been closed up 
and the air shut off, has become so hard that it turns the 
edge of an axe. Inside the mine was a small mine car that 
would hold about four bushels of coal. The car is of wood 
and has wooden wheels. The tires were made of strap iron 
nailed to the wheels. There were no tracks but heavy planks 
were doubtless used to guide the car which was probably 
pushed by hand. 


Simpson Station—The Union-Connellsville Coke Co. has 
fired 100 ovens at its Katherine works at Simpson Station, 
about three miles above Brownsville, on the Monongahela 
railroad. The plant has been idle since Jan. 14, 1914. Within 
the next month the company expects to have the entire plant 
fired in full, with the expectation of steady work for a long 
time. It has secured a big contract. 


Connellsville—Shipments of coke from the Connellsville 
region recently rose to 351,000 tons per week, with production 
at 348,000 tons, thus establishing a new high record for the 
year. Compared with the previous week this showed an 
increase in shipments of 19,000 tons. More ovens are con- 
stantly being put in service throughout the Connellsville re- 
gion. 

VIRGINIA 


Raven—The Raven Red Ash Coal Co., located at Raven, on 
the Clinch Valley branch of the Norfolk & Western R.R., is 
installing a coal washer to wash its slack. This firm is mining 
the Lower Banner seam of coal, which carries a soft fire clay 
or draw slate above it. This comes down and breaks up, mix- 
ing with the coal, making it necessary to wash the slack in 
order to clean this product. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Dubree—The Rothwell Coal Co. is opening a new mine on 
the north side of the creek about half a mile from the old 
one. A bed of coal over 4 ft. in thickness has been opened 
and there is every prospect that the operation will be a profit- 
able one. Fifteen hundred feet of railroad is being built to 
the new mine. 


Ethel—Six hundred miners are working in the operations 
of the Logan Mining Co. and the Ethel Coal Co. at the present 
time, which is a larger force than has been at work for more 
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than a year. It is believed that the present boom is the 
beginning of a revival which will be of considerable extent. 
During the past year only about 200 miners have been em- 
ployed at Ethel, and these in many instances were working 
only part time, 


Williamson—On Saturday, July 10, at 10 o’clock a.m., at 
the front door of the Mingo County Court House, the plant 
and equipment of the Mingo Washed Coal Co., consisting of 
a lease for coal-mining purposes containing 5882 acres, situ- 
ated at Ajax Siding in Hardee District, Mingo County, with 
13 miners’ houses, one bungalow, a clubhouse, store and office 
building, also powder house, washer, tipple and a considerable 
amount of machinery, such as engines, generator, switch- 
board, boilers, pumps, a coal washer with machinery installed, 
coal-cutting machines, etc., will be offered for sale at public 
auction. Full information may be secured on request from 


M. T. Persinger, trustee of the estate of the Mingo Washed 
Coal Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Hazard—The Harvey Coal Co. headquarters, Knoxville, 
Tenn., announces that it will be ready to begin shipping coal 
from the First Creek territory within the next 30 days. 
Already mining work is well under way. 


Jenkins—The Consolidation Coal Co. announces increases 
in its Jenkins-McRoberts plants, owing to recent big orders 
aggregating several hundred thousand tons. The Elk Horn 
Mining Corporation in the Fleming field also has some good 
orders. Several hundred additional miners have gone to work 
in both plants. 


Central City—Additional resolutions, condemning violence, 
which has been more or less prevalent in Ohio County, were 
adopted by farmers and miners assembled at a mass meeting 
near Williams’ mines in Ohio County recently. Robert Pol- 
lock, president of District No. 23, United Mine Workers of 
America, presided, stating that the object of the meeting 
was to demonstrate to the public that the union men were 
against lawlessness. He read a resolution which had been 
prepared condenmning the outrages and pledging the miners 
and farmers to law and order. 


OHIO 


Stewartsville—The Franklin Coal Co. mine recently re- 
sumed operation with a small force of men. It will be several 
weeks before the company has all its employees busy, but 
when running full time this mine employs 200 men. 


Shadyside—James and Patrick Cook, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
are making repairs to the Wegee mine, south of Shadyside. 
This mine has not been operated for three years and is in a 
bad condition. The old tipple and some of the other buildings 
have been taken down, and it will probably take some months 
to rebuild the plant and clean up the mine. 


Warsaw—The Ohio Cannel Coal Co. has opened its mines 
near Warsaw after an idleness of more than two months. 


Columbus—So far no legal action has been taken against 
the Piney Fork Coal Co. of Columbus, which is preparing to 
open a stripping operation in Jefferson County, Ohio. A news- 
paper in Steubenville is aroused over the project and is urging 
the county officials to stop the work by means of an injunc- 
tion. It is apparently working for the miners’ organization. 
J. W. Blower, of the company, does not anticipate any trouble. 
He is working to get things in shape for the delivery o2% the 
huge steam shovel some time in July. 


INDIANA 


Boonville—The Center Mining and Codéperative Association 
recently organized by the Hackett Mining Co., has started 
operation of the Hackett mines, with 50 operatives. The 
directors of the corporation are Robert Madden, Fred Geyer, 
Charles Wilder, Roscoe Scott and Bert Pursinger. 


Ivansville—The Supeiror Court here declined to appoint 
a receiver for the Vanderburg County Mining Co., as petitioned. 


Princeton—A strike of 300 miners at the Princeton mine 
ended when the company returned to the old method of load- 
ing the men into the cage. The company had tried the chute 
plan, which, it asserted, was safer, but the employees held 
that it was more dangerous and in addition, contrary to law. 


Kokomo—William F. Smith, representing the Inland Coal 
Co., has purchased the Domestic Block Coal Co.’s mines near 
Brazil, Ind., from the receiver, for $5000, the creditors’ claims 
being $10,000. 


ILLINOIS 
New Baden—Engineers of the Southern Coal and Mining 
Co., in drilling for water, with the hope also of striking oil, 
at the Little Oak Mine, west of here, found three veins of good 
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coal, one at a depth of 115 ft., the second at a depth of 210 ft. 
and the third at a depth of 314 ft. The upper vein was 6 
ft. in thickness. The two lower beds were only 3 ft. in thick- 
ness but the coal was of excellent quality. This is the first 
time that three coal measures have been found in this sec- 
tion. No oil was struck, although a well was bored to the 
depth of 746 ft. The primary purpose of obtaining a good 
supply of water was accomplished. 


Belleville—A case of great importance to coal operators, 
originating here, has just been decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, which declares it is the duty of a railroad 
to supply cars when ordered by an operator for the trans- 
portation of coal and holds the railroad company liablo for 
damages incurred by the operator through the failure of the 
railroad company to provide cars. The suit was brought in 
the St. Clair County Court at Belleville by the Mulberry Coal 
Co., of Freeburg, against the Illinois Central R.R. Co. to 
recover damages for the failure of the railroad to furnish 
cars to the company’s mine, located near the road, pursuant to 
the demands of the mining company. It was based on the 
failure of the railroad company to furnish cars to the mine on 
certain days in 1907. A jury in the Circuit Court gave a 
verdict in favor of the mining company for $716.92. The 
railroad carried the case to the Illinois Supreme Court, which 
affirmed the decision of the Circuit Court, and then to the 
United States Supreme Court, which has now also decided in 
favor of the mining. company. The decision by the highest 
court of the land that railroads must furnish cars when 
asked or pay damages is regarded by mining men as one of 
the greatest victories ever gained. Attorney A. B. Ogle, of 
Belleville, who with attorneys William Winkelmann and 
James O. Miller, presented the mining company’s side of the 
ease to the Supreme Court, says nation-wide interest has 
been manifested in the outcome. He has had inquiries con- 
cerning the case from Pennsylvania, Kentucky and other 
mining states. 


Pana—Because the mine of the Pana Coal Co., one of the 
oldest and largest in the state, constructed at an original cost 
of more than $200,000, brought only $30,000 at a master’s fore- 
closure sale recently, which was insufficient to pay the fees 
and certificates of the receivers, Judge McBride, in the Circuit 
Court, set aside the sale and ordered a readvertising and sale 
of the property. 
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Edward Page was recently elected vice-president of the 
New England Coal & Coke Co, at a meeting of the directors. 


John K, Oliphant, president of the Oliphant-Wasson Coal 
Co., recently purchased the old site of the First National Bank 
in Vincennes, Ind., where he will erect an eight-story office 
building. 


David A. Thomas, the Welsh coal magnate, was recently 
appointed by David Lloyd George minister of munitions, to 
go to the United States to supervise the making of munition 
contracts in this country and Canada. 


W. H. Glasgow, for many years assistant to the general 
superintendent of the H. C, Frick Coke Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent. This position was 
held for some years by Clay F. Lynch prior to his taking 
charge of the Bunsen Coal Co.’s operations seven years ago. 


J. H. Wood, who has been western sales manager of the 
Davis Colliery Co., with headquarters in Columbus for the 
past two years will leave July 1 to be succeeded by Maury 
Robinson, formerly in charge of the local office. Mr. Robinson 
is the son of Neil Robinson, a well-known coal man of West 
Virginia. | 

J. L. Rogers, general manager of the Lamb Coal Co. for 
the West Virginia capitalists who recently purchased the 
property, will assume the duties of the office when he re- 
linquishes management of the Muhlenberg County Savings 
Bank to the First National Bank which has absorbed it. J. 
C. Saunders, of Premier, W. Va., is president of the new com- 
pany. 


Col. Richard Coulter was recently elected president of the 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co. to succeed the late Col. L. B. Huff. 
Colonel Coulter has been connected with the company as 
vice-president for several years. Julian B. Huff, of Greens- 
burg, and Robert K. Cassatt, of Philadelphia, were elected 
vice-presidents of the company at the same meeting of the 
directors. 


Rodman Wanamaker, who has for many years been ac- 
tively associated with the mercantile interests of his father, 
John Wanamaker, has been elected to the board of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. In addition to his activities as a 
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merchant he is closely connected in financial circles, being at 
this time vice-president and a director in the West End Trust 
Co. and a director in the First Penny Savings Bank, of which 
John Wanamaker is president. 


T. J. Mitchell, general manager of the Allegheny Coke Co. 
on returning to his home in Uniontown, Penn., announced that 
this firm’s plant in Pike County, Kentucky, would resume 
operations on July 1 after an idleness of six months. One hun- 
dred and fifty rectangular ovens will be fired the first of the 
month to fill an order for 10,000 tons per month. The coke 
manufactured by the Allegheny Coke Co. is similar to Con- 
nellsville coke and the prices are about the same. 


H. B. Dunham, who has been connected with the traffic 
department of the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. for 23 years re- 
tires from active work July 1 to be succeeded by H. Q. Was- 
son, who has been his assistant. Mr. Dunham does not re- 
sign but is retained in an advisory capacity. The position 
of traffic manager is abolished and Mr. Wasson will report 
directly to M. J. Caples, vice-president. Mr. Dunham is one of 
the best known traffic men in the country. Ill health is the 
reason for his retirement. 
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John W. Moyer, a retired contract miner, died in Shenan- 
doah, Penn., on June 25. He was 74 years old. During the 
early 60’s Mr. Moyer took a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of some of the largest operations in the Schuylkill Dis- 
trict, 


Mine Foreman J. B. Kirkpatrick, of Johnstown, Penn., was 
instantly killed recently when he went to the rescue of a 
miner who had grasped a live electric wire. Kirkpatrick re- 
ceived the full force of the current through the body of Lotsi 
Solders, the miner, who was only slightly burned. 


John H. Ross, superintendent of the Superior Coal Co. at 
Gillespie, Ill., died at his residence on June 23, at the age of 
36 years. Funeral services took place from the residence 
under the auspices of the Masonic Lodge and at the Lutheran 
Chureh under the direction of Rev. L. Krekler. Interment 
was made at Gillespie Cemetery. 
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Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical 


paper 88. “The Radium-Uranium Ratio in Carnotites,” by S. 
Cc. Lind and C. S. Whittemore. Twenty-nine pages, 6x9 in., 
illustrated. 


Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “Mining and Mill- 
ing of Lead and Zine Ores in the Wisconsin District, Wis- 
consin,” by Clarence A, Wright. Thirty-nine pages, 6x9 in., 
illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “Monthly 
Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States, March, 
1915,” compiled by Albert H. Fay. Twelve pages, 6x9 in., 
unillustrated. 


The Topographic and Geologie Survey of Pennsylvania, 
Report No. 8, E. “The Mineral Production of Pennsylvania in 
1911.” Richard R. Hice, State Geologist. Highty-four pages, 
6x9 in., unillustrated. 


Illinois Coal Mining Investigation, State Geological Sur- 
vey, Dept. of Mining Engineering, University of Illinois. Bul- 
letin No. 12. “Coal mining practice in District IV,” by S. O. 
Andros. Fifty-seven pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


Department of the Interior, 
Paper 101. “Permissible Explosion Proof Electric Motors 
for Mines; Conditions and Requirements for Test and Ap- 
proval,” by H. C. Clark, illustrated, 17 pages, 6x9 in. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—On Sunday, June 20, the steamer “City 
of Taunton” ran into and sunk the coal barge “Solace,” The 
loaded barge was at anchor when struck by the steamer. 
Fortunately the “City of Taunton” was enabled to rescue all 
of che crew. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Private advices received here give 
the information that the British steamer “St. Joseph,’ which 
left here with a cargo of coal a few days ago, caught fire 
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at sea. The fire started in the cargo, but fortunately was con- 
fined to two of the holds and the vessel was not damaged. 


Columbus, Ohio—All of the sales force of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., in charge of P. A. Coen, general sales manager and 
George F. Schwartz, assistant, inspected the San Toy and 
Congo mines of the company, following their attendance at 
the annual meeting of the Michigan-Ohio-Indian Coal Asso- 
ciation. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Shipments of coal and coke over the 
Pennsylvania R.R. east of Pittsburgh and Erie for the month 
of May amounted to 5,238,504 tons, an increase of 90,838 tons 
compared with the corresponding month of last year. From 
Jan. 1 to May 31, the shipments totaled 25,185,931 tons, or a 
decrease of 2,227,749 tons in comparison with a corresponding 
period of 1914. 


Winchester, Ky.—Steel rails for the branch coal road up 
First Creek from the Lexington & Eastern Branch of the 
L & N. are being laid and construction is progressing. Two 
negroes owners of a tract near Hazard, have sold it for $60,- 
000. Two years ago the same land could have been pur- 
chased for $5 an acre. A syndicate headed by C. G. Bowman 
made the purchase. 








Philadelphia, Penn.—A prominent financial house has com- 
piled figures bearing on the amount of money sent out of 
the country by foreign mine workers in the anthracite region. 
This statement shows that for the six months following the 
declaration of war the alien workers have been prevented 
from sending $10,000,000 as compared with the amount sent 
during the six months prior to the start of the European con- 
fiict. 


Camden, N. J.— The New York Shipbuilding Co. is now 
building on account of West Virginia coal interests two 9000 
ton steamers for the export coal trade to Mediterranean ports. 
The boats will be managed by the Crowley firm of Boston and 
will be of the same type as the colliers ‘“Lingan” and “Hoch- 
elaga,” built, in England, especially for the St. Lawrence coal 
trade. These boats have machinery amidships but are not 
self-trimmers. 


Brilliant, Ohio—The property of the Dexter Coal Mining 


Co., located at Brilliant, Ohio, is to be sold at 1 p.m. July 
30, upon the order of Judge Sater in the federal court. The 
court set $15,000 as the lowest price to be accepted. J. C. 


Ault is receiver for the Dexter Coal Mining Co. and will con- 
duct the sale. The sale of the property was ordered at the 
instance of the Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Co., which is named as 
plaintiff in the proceedings. 


Ensley, Ala.—It has been announced by officials of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. that No. 5 Blast Furnace at 
Ensley is being prepared to be put in operation within a 
short period. When this furnace goes into blast all six of the 
big iron makers at Ensley will be in operation for the first 
time in many months. It is felt throughout this region that 
the greatest industrial section in the South is once more fall- 
ing into the active stride which has made it a centre of pros- 
perity during past years. 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Supreme Court has 
not yet entered the final order compelling the actual sep- 
aration of the coal properties of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Co. from the railroad proper. The Lacka- 
wanna officials consequently have not yet learned when they 
must reorganize to meet the dictates of the commodity clause 
of the Hepburn Act. Until this order is entered the Lacka- 
wanna will not state its plans for the future as regards the 
coal-distributing business, 





Washington, D. C.—A long and short haul order was re- 
cently entered by the Interstate Commerce Commission ben- 
efiting the New York Central R.R. in the matter of bituminous 
and cannel coal from Pennsylvania mines to Rhode Island 
points. The Commission granted the application of the New 
York Central R.R. and announced that the road may estab- 
lish a rate of $2.45 per ton of 2240 lb. on bituminous and 
cannel coal in car loads from Pennsylvania mines to Olney- 
ville, Providence and Auburn, R. I. 


Chicago, Ill.—The petition of the Consolidated Indiana Coal 
Co. and the Monon Coal Co. to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to equalize the rate from the Sullivan-Linton coal 
fields to Chicago with that in effect from the Brazil-Clinton 
group—a difference of 10c. per ton existing—was refused in a 
recent decision rendered by the Commission. This decision 
is a great disappointment to the Sullivan-Linton operators, 
who had hoped to be placed in an equal position with the 
Clinton shippers in selling their coal in the Chicago market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Ohio River Board of Engineers met 
in the office of United States Division Engineer Colonel 
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Henry Jervey recently for the purpose of preparing an esti- 
mate of the amount of money which will be needed during the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1917, for Ohio River improvements. 
The estimate will be forwarded to the Chief of Engineers at 
Washington for presentation to the next Congress. The 
amount necesary for continuing the improvement of the river 
by lock and dams and for general river improvement, ete., 
will probably approximate $10,000,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The first coal was put into the ovens of the 


new $2,000,000 coke plant of the Laclede Gas Light Co. in 


Carondelet recently. Only 33 of the 56 ovens were started 
since the bringing in of all the furnaces must be done 
gradually and carefully because of the expansion that is 
caused by the heat. About 200 men are now employed at 
the plant. The coal used is brought by rail from Kentucky 
near the Virginia line. It is expected that a barge line will 
be established later for the more economical handling of the 
coal. The H. W. Warren Coke Co., distributers, is booking 
orders for delivery. 


FKleming—The week ending June 26 was the largest in 
point of coal shipments in the history of the Elk Horn Mining 
Corporation in the Fleming-Haymond field. This field has 
only been opened about two years and business looks brighter 
now than ever before. Five mines are running night and 
day to keep the orders filled. Men are scarce and good coal 
loaders are in great demand. The Lexington & Eastern R.R. 
is keeping the sidings clear of standing coal only by an extra 
effort and long hours on the part of the train crews. It is 
expected another train will be put on soon to take care of 
the steadily increasing output of these mines, 


Bluefield, W, Va.—It has been announced by officials of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio R.R. that traffic will begin over 
the new extension between Elkhorn City, Ky.,and Dante, Va., 
about July 1. By the completion of this road the coal fields 
of eastern Kentucky, including the Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork 
in Letcher County, will be given a southern connection and an 
important one. Much of the coal from the plants around 
Jenkins will go over the new Clinchfield road. On the 32 
miles of this road there are 26 tunnels, one of them, the 
Sandy Ridge, being nearly two miles long. The work of 
concreting this big tunnel from end to end has just been com- 
pleted. 


Lexington, Ky.—Following a meeting of the officers of the 
Kentucky River Coal Corporation, it was announced that con- 
tracts have been made with various operators on First Creek, 
about three miles from Hazard, Ky., for a minimum output of 
550,000 tons of coal annually. The coal will be sent to the 
market over the Lexington & BHBastern branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. A 5% mile spur is being built up First 
Creek for the purpose of getting the coal to the main line. 
The Harvey Coal Co., and the Blue Diamond Coal Co. have be- 
gun operations and a Cincinnati syndicate of coal men has 
taken a lease and will operate a mine under a corporation 
not yet completely organized. 


Martinsburg, W. WVa.—The coal tonnage moved over the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. system for 11 months of the present 
fiscal year shows a decrease aS compared with the previous 
11 months. From July 1 to May 31, the road hauled 26,475,988 
tons of coal, as compared with 32,036,361 tons for the previous 
11 months. During September of last year 2,878,836 tons of 
coal were moved, while during February of the present year 
1,906,210 tons were handled. These were the best and poorest 
months of the period. Coke tonnage for the 11 months to- 
taled 2,660,391 tons, as contrasted with 3,714,534 tons for the 
corresponding period of the previous fiscal year, thus amount- 
ing to a reduction of 1,054,143 tons for 1915. 





St. Louis, Mo.—R. W. Ropiequet, of Belleville, Ill., attorney 
for the St. Louis Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau, has filed an 
argument and brief with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against proposed advances in coal rates from various points 
in Illinois. The proposed advances are declared to be dis- 
criminatory against the Illinois mines when compared with 
competing fields serving the same territory, and as against 
the coal traffic as compared with other traffic upon which 
no advances are proposed. Issue is taken with the conten- 
tion of the carriers that the present coal rates are com- 
paratively unremunerative and that the coal does not bear its 
just proportion of the burden of transportation. The brief 
maintains that the coal traffic is the most important factor 
in the production of increasing return for the carriers, that it 
is a remunerative traffic and that it contributes more to the 
burden of transportation than the average traffic. It is de- 
clared that the advances proposed would result in a greater 
tonnage from the eastern fields via Duluth, no advance in the 
rate from these fields having been proposed, and the result 
would be that coal from these fields would supplant Illinois 
coal. 
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General Review 


Anthracite market dull and discouraging. Bituminous out- 
look continues cheerful though current market is under heavy 
pressure. 


The heavy pressure on anthracite is forcing the com- 
panies to make concessions in the way of long-term credits 
that will carry the retailers over until the coal begins mov- 
ing out to the consumers in the fall. In fact the market is full 
of conflicting rumors and cross currents. There are many re- 
tailers who are confident they will be able to obtain low 
prices well into September, but there are other conservative 
observers who predict a tremendous rush for coal to make up 
the deficiency caused by the deferred buying this summer. 
Chestnut coal is under particularly heavy pressure. There 
is an unusual amount of this grade going into storage, and 
it would not be surprising to see some heavy cuts offered 
shortly. Still more drastic curtailment programs have been 
instituted, and the leading companies will practically dis- 
continue operations entirely during the first week of this 
month. The anthracite market has resolved itself into a 
waiting game for the time being. 

It has developed that there has been considerable quiet 
buying of bituminous at the recent low level, and the best 
informed operators are proceeding cautiously over commit- 
ments on new business while conservative buyers are show- 
ing more of a disposition to close. It is still evident, however, 
that the current situation is soft in spots. Some pressure is 
evident on Hampton Roads coal although recent dumpings 
have been exceptionally heavy, and the accumulation reduced 
to a more normal basis than for some time. 

The stir in iron in the Pittsburgh District has created a 


better feeling in trade circles although there has been a 
tendency to place an exaggerated value on this. The cur- 
rent market fails to reflect any actual improvement while 


the Lake trade continues disappointing with reports of large 
stocks at the upper ports. The anticipated movement of 
large crops in the fall is the most encouraging feature in 
the current situation. 

Although the Ohio trade is being heavily over-solicited, 
there is still evidence of an improved tone. Interest for the 
moment is centered on the stocking business, and the poor 
collections are interfering with this to some extent. Indus- 
trial conditions fail to show any improvement, but the thresh- 
ing demand is becoming a factor in the situation, and there 
is some activity on negotiations for school contracts. 

The Middle Western situation is still characterized by a 
general uncertainty. More inquiries are reported in some 
directions, particularly for future delivery, and if these ma- 
terialize into actual business, production will have to be ma- 
terially increased. Stocks are generally low, and there must 
be some buying developed before very long. The operators 
have the price situation well in hand, and there is not a great 
deal of price cutting. Screenings continue the strongest de- 
partment of the trade. 

A Year Ago—Heavy curtailment in the anthracite region 
marked the inception of the usual mid summer lethargy. In- 
dividuals are working full and forcing the market. LEast- 
ern soft-coal buyers fail to respond to unusually low prices, 
and trade devoid of further absorbing power. Western situ- 
ation is developing a better tone. 
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Boston News Bureau—The attention of leading financial 
interests today is focused chiefly on the efforts of foreign 
governments to establish a credit here in order to make pay- 
ments for purchases of war supplies. It is little wonder that 
the situation is perplexing. People are awaiting some definite 
trend to affairs before expanding their commitments. So long 
as the foreign outlook remains so clouded general conditions 
will be unsatisfactory. Manufacturers of war supplies are 
busy and could be much busier if they were confident of re- 
ceiving quick payment for their products. Until, therefore, 
the ways and means for these payments are found there will 
be more or less hesitancy in operations. 
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Engineering News—Contracting work has not been so 
active. There are a great many small jobs in prospect, but 
the larger jobs are being held up awaiting more definite news 
relative to financiering. At least one contract has been noted 
where the condition precedent to the beginning of the work 
was that the United States should not be at war on Aug. 1. 
The expected shortage of labor has not materialized as yet. 
There is considerable apprehension at the steel mills, but 
outside of one or two instances there has been no difficulty 
in securing all of the needed labor. Among contractors no 
difficulty has as yet been experienced in securing sufficient 
men to do the work. This applies to all classes of laborers. 
Several strikes have occurred, which indicates that labor is 
better employed. 


Dun’s Review—Cross currents continue in business chan- 
nels, but the tide of returning prosperity is gradually rising. 
Good news still predominates and further progress is mani- 
fest, notwithstanding the unseasonable weather at many 
points, and especially in the West. It is like old times to 
hear of orders in excess of capacity in some instances, and 
the mills are being pushed to meet the heavy demands. 


Bradstreet’s—Trade news is irregular, current distributicn 
being repressed, but, on the other hand, orders for future de- 
livey tend to enlarge. Unseasonable weather hampers retail 
trade, results in forced sales, restricts sorting-up orders go- 
ing to jobbers and detracts from crop promise. 


The Modern Miller—In Oklahoma heavy rains have dam- 
aged considerable wheat. In the southern part of the state 
three-fourths of the crop is in shock; in central districts one- 
half, and in northern Oklahoma cutting is light. In Kansas 
rains and flooding have caused some loss. Prospects are not 
materially below June 1. Nebraska has prospect of a large 
crop. Some districts report fly damage. Heavy hail storms 
have been a feature. In southern Illinois and Indiana heavy 
rains and wind have leveled wheat and delayed cutting. 
Much ripe wheat will be cradled. Northern Missouri, central 
Illinois, central Indiana and Ohio have prospects of fine wheat 
crop, but the movement will be late, 


Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool market was 
comparatively active during the past week. The general 
trend of the market is upward and there is a very optimistic 
tone. 


Iron and Steel—Some business in the heavy lines has de- 
veloped in the last week. The American Bridge Co. was low 
bidder on 24,000 tons of fabricated material for the approach 
to the “Free Bridge’ at St. Louis. A contract has been 
closed for a bridge at Kansas City involving 5400 tons. A 
new freight station in Chicago will call for 12,000 tons and 
the new shops that are being built in all parts of the country 
are taking a great deal of material. It is said that the ship- 
ments of tin plates in June by the leading interest were 
larger than any month since February 1913. It is esti- 
mated that the unfilled orders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will show an increase of 200,000 tons in June. The 
Republic Iron and Steel is operating to 90% of capacity and 
orders are being received involving more tonnage than is be- 
ing shipped. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River prices uneven, but nothing 
Significant has developed. Georges Creek unchanged. Penn- 
sylvania shippers find their situation improved. Water freights 
slightly firmer. Anthracite curtailment forestalls any great 
accumulation of domestic sizes. 


Bituminous—While there is no significant price movement 
the general feeling is that the Pocahontas and New River 
situation will bear close watching the next month or so. 
There are still soft spots in the market f.o.b. but at this end 
there is practically no coal awaiting purchasers. It develops 
that there has been considerable quiet buying the past fort- 
night when concessions were being offered and on the whole 
prices are somewhat firmer at this writing. It will, however, 
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take a material strengthening of the export market to bring 
about anything like a horizontal f.o.b. basis. 

The uneven conditions at Hampton Roads piers with respect 
to coal standing are, of course, reflected in this market. Some 
of the agencies are pressing hard for business and others are 
holding aloof with a fair amount of current business on hand. 
The latter usually represent those shippers who have the more 
favorable connections with trade off-shore. 

There are no new developments in Georges Creek. A large 
share of the output is still being reserved for export, chiefly 
on old sales, and only a minimum tonnage is coming forward 
to New England. So much business this year on this grade 
has been relinquished to the better known brands from Penn- 
sylvania that it is probable that from now on Georges Creek 
will figure less and less in this territory. 

Several of the Pennsylvania coals have made a good show- 
ing lately in the volume.of coal placed and it is rumored 
some of the operators already have enough orders booked to 
leave them comfortable on a normal output the rest of the 
year. Prices are so far unchanged, but it is likely there will 
be a firmer tone in the course of a few weeks. 


Water Freights are a little stronger than when last re- 
ported; 85c. is the current rate on large vessels, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, although a few steamers that are not at 
present available for traffic off-shore are accepting coastwise 
charters at 5@10c. less. Rates on Long Island Ssund remain 
the same. : 


Anthracite—Shipments come forward very slowly. Cur- 
tailment is in effect in all parts of the region and little is now 
heard of any surplus in domestic sizes. The retail demand 
is beginning to start up but in view of the large stocks in 
New England there is not much prospect of any spurt to the 
wholesale demand until fall. 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
1 EAE ne $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1 .60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
wax Ort foc.i. 2.40@2.95 2.75@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
MILNE ates. ot tis eie Deitere Meter acc els eee 2.85@2.95 
PIAL LKOAGE§ tetas inmate ciccciris ciele  o eie shel eel ah pietd $2.65@2.80 
EPPS OS By ncweile, EASE On BCS EMS. CDEC CCCI Eta Sonn eA 3.60@3.78 
MRECRUICLGNCS Wor. teks Sieh Reet ieee ME OP ee nia le nie oe acd ts aibvs wenolebe 3.45@3.73 
* T.o.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 
Bituminous market experiencing one of its dullest periods 
though shipments are heavily curtailed and prices fairly 
steady. Anthracite consumers still holding off. Operations 
much reduced. Nut coal particularly long. 


Bituminous—The export trade continues the big factor in 
the soft-coal market. While reports are heard from various 
sources of heavier demand for ordinary grades they always 
prove to be only flurries. The situation as a whole is in about 
the same condition as last week. 

The market is experiencing cne of its dullest periods. 
Fortunately operators are not flooding tidewater with coal, 
which enables wholesalers here to keep prices steady. There 
has been no material change in quotations for the past two 
or three months, although it has been possible for quick 
buyers to pick up stray cargoes at much lower figures. 

There is little spot coal about the harbor and demurrage 
stock is not much in evidence. The mines are working about 
half time. Some operations with a good quality product are 
working nearly full time. Shippers have become reconciled 
to the situation and do not look for a better market until 
fall. Contract coals from the Southern ports are maintain- 
ing good prices. 

Many new inquiries are reported by exporters with some 
contracts being closed. Much interest is being taken in the 
publication of the export statistics for June. 

Current quotations continue about as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 

Meditate tes. | eo @2, 80) 2ap5@2.65) ...sanveaes 1.10@1.25 

Ontinaryese.i. a. te 00@2,60. 2565@2.60 avian e an 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Forks: ..45.....: PAS NOC Uae Sak iy cee ei Bors MA eyes: 1.35@1.50 

Nanty<Glomamete es er a DOU BO by occere Bae eiaye ake osalenanans 1.20@1.25 

SrnesDOrO ns aea ae. ee OOD2 70! ciccieis dsc cs. Gvenyaueplomeren 1.10@1.15 
_Somerset County: 

QMupmahoning)¥ essen Wael. 35 shes 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
MURAI DO 5 os.che 6.8 eae ove DELOLA OOM sori aoe APY Rae eee .90@1.00 
Greensburg.........- «0. De AOS SO WR Dies, .. 20) aes 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... PAT GT: ie IG RAMS A PD mc) 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont ¢ 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Pairmont mine-Pinine 2). eck lerccalarenaie ects 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .70@ .80 
Sena ee Ce ee ee ee dies eliee4D@2.00 .2:45@2., 500800 95 
Western Maryland...........-2.2-5+ 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .80 85 
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Anthracite—It is a waiting game in the anthracite market. 
No improvement is looked for until fall. Everybody who 
cares to has full bins but there are many who are still buying 
from hand to mouth. This condition is partly due to the pres- 
ent situation where it is possible to buy certain individual 
coals at April prices. Some retailers are of the opinion that 
they will be able to duplicate these prices in September. 
Money is short with many. 

Restriction continues to be the rule at the mines. Indi- 
viduals are now working on about the same schedule as the 
companies—about half time with some doing a trifle better. 
The usual rush of orders in the last week of the month to 
save the ten cents per ton discount did not materialize in 
June. Nut coal continues the longest of the prepared sizes; 
some cargoes were reported as being picked up at $4.65. 
Egg and stove sizes are quiet but moving better than nut 
coal. 

The curtailing of operations 
steam coal situation. These sizes are not much in evidence 
but are plentiful. The better grades are mostly in demand. 
The buckwheats are dull. Some grades of No. 1 have been 
quoted at $2 but the average has been higher for the better 
free-burning coals. Quotations on Schuylkill district rice coal 
vary from $1.65 to $1.70. 

Current quotations are about as follows: 


is having its effect on the 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broketi..A. enact ... $4.85 $4.90 
ge on 2 Sec eee a LO $4.80 5-15 $4.85 
Stoves “2. Re eso 4.80 5.15 4.85 
Chestnuts eee 5.35 5.00 5.40 5.05 
POR 2.00 «150 a eee oa OU me 470@2.95 " 3.40@3.55') 2'75@3..00 
Buckwheuts: 2.2.8 cee 2.50@2.75 2.05@2.30 2.55@2.80 2.10@2.35 
Ricee..7...20 Ae eee eee VO@en cone (0@1.85 -2.05@2.30° —1:75@1.90 
Barley ia... eee eee 1.75@2.00 1.45@1.70 1.80@2.05 1.50@1.75 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite market is conflicting; some report slight better- 
ment and others only continued inactivity. Chestnut price 
predicted to slump. Fea still low, with doubts as to future. 
Bituminous export business growing, but domestic market 
inactive.. 

Anthracite—Conditions are so variable and conflicting that 
it is dificult to make an accurate analysis of the market. 
In the city proper the dealers have practically concluded that 
they are done until frost comes, while from the suburban 
section come reports that business is holding up fairly well. 
Most operators complain of an unusual dullness, but two of 
the large companies report their tonnage for the month to 
date slightly increased over the same period last year. 

There are rumors that chestnut coal is becoming so 
inactive that an unusual amount is going into storage and 
price cutting on this size would not be at all surprising. 
Chestnut has been more or less inactive since stove coal 
practically took its place in the market by a rearrangement 
of the circular prices two years ago. 

There have been some peculiar angles to the pea situation. 
Low prices continue to rule, with little tonnage absorbed, 
and there are some who are becoming doubtful of the ability 
of this size to regain the circular price of $2.50 even in the 
fall; big sales are reported at $2, protected beyond the first 
of the year. On the other hand another company asserts they 
have at no time sold pea at less than $2.10 and that they 
have such confidence in a good fall trade that rather than sell 
at below that figure they are now arranging to store this 
size at the mine. 

Another concern is reported to be making large deliveries 
of steam coal to their consignees with the understanding that 
payment is only to be made when the coal goes to the con- 
sumers in the fall. This arrangement practically resolves 
itself into giving the operator storage room without the 
usual cost of storing and picking up. 

Most of the collieries have continued on the three-day 
working schedule and it is likely that the working time for 
July will be even less. Starting with the close of work 
Wednesday, June 30, the mines will not open until Thursday, 
July 8, this arrangement being made to cover the usual 
idleness due to the celebration of the Fourth of July. 

From the midst of all the conflicting conditions the one 
dominant note of optimism persists and that is—we are going 
toward an exceptionally good business in the fall. 

The new circular prices for July are as follows: 


City Tide City Tide 

Brokens.).%..s.4 7 . $3.30 $4.55 OH peeniete «tin "e eyo $2.50 $3.25 
BEE a «fee vanes aoe 3.55 4.80 Buckwheat......... 1.25 2.25 
Stoverth:.. ieee 3.80 4.80 UEOGeeN TA. Gaithhale 21s 0.85 1575 
Chestnut. digi setae ooo 5.05 Barley sere oa gree 0.50 1.50 


Bituminous—Despite the usual and expected summer dull- 
ness there appears to be a slightly improved tone to the 
market, especially on Tide shipments. One of the very largest 
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operators expressed satisfaction at the increased shipments 
from their mines, practically the entire production going to 
Tidewater. While the domestic trade is not near so active, 
yet improvement is in sight and felt to a slight extent. This 
should increase, as many of the largest industrial plants in 
this territory are going to full capacity and many of them 
are starting the erection of buildings that will double their 
plants in six months at the latest. Many of these plants have 
immense contracts for war munitions extending over periods 
from two to three years. 

Prices have not appreciably changed and 
follows: 


rule about as 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.60@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... 0.65@0.75 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 0.85@0.95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run,..... 0.75@0.80 
West Va. Freeport....... 0.85@0.95 Fairmontslack.......... 0.45@0.75 


Ocean charters from Philadelphia have been announced 


as follows: 


Vessel Nationality Destination Tons Rate 
Thistleard British Spain 2533 
Oreland British Rio de Janeiro 
Millie R Bohannon Charleston, 8. C. 900 $1.10 
Herbert May Savannah 600 
Eva B. Douglas Wilmington, N. C. 1.00 
Charles N. Simmons Porto Cabello 4.00 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments foreign continue heavy, especially to Italian 
ports. Prices stationary with fair demand from foreign 
markets. Heavy railroad dumpings. 

The dumpings over the various piers at Hampton Roads 
have shown up heavy, especially as regards cargoes for 
Italian ports. Coastwise shipments have been fair and the 
U. S. Government has also taken some coal. In addition to 
the New River and Pocahontas coal exported there has been 
some little high volatile and anthracite shipped. The anthra- 
cite, however, only amounted to 85 tons. Coastwise shipments 
have consisted of New River and Pocahontas mine-run, nut 
and slack and high volatile coals. Shipments foreign continue 
to move by sail as well as steam tonnage. The cargoes 
shipped in sailing vessels during the past week have all been 
for South American ports with one exception. 

Prices at Hampton Roads remain practically the same as 
for some weeks but with the accumulation somewhat nearer 
normal. There is a fair amount of vessel tonnage in port 
with ample coal on hand to take care of same. The dumpings 
for the Norfolk & Western Ry. for June will be considerably 
in excess of their May shipments while those of the other 
two roads will be near their May figures. 

The following vessels have cleared from Hampton Roads 
during the week June 18 to 25: 


Norfolk Norfolk ] 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Berwindvale Havana 8100 William Clifford Canary Islands 2253 
Calabro Naples 2362 Ferm Pernambuco |. 3080 
Bellgrano Peru 550 Prosper 3rd La Plata 5979 
Dionyssios Jacatra Port Said 8006 

Stathato Bilbao 5646 Tjisondari Savona 8091 
Orla Rio Ecclesia Spezia 5700 
Atland Stockholm 6833 Capac Iquique 950 
Agnelo Parodi Santa Liberata 5355 Patras Genoa 4200 
Carlo Cagliari 7100 
Iddsleigh Leghorn 5800 _ Newport News 
Ecaterini Piraeus 5561 Timandra Rio 2000 
Labor Spezia 5992 Skogstad Bridgetown 5545 
Dinsdalehell Porto Ferrajo 6314 Vulcano Italy 7300 
Augustus Welt Rio 1592 Giovani G. Italy 5081 
Tsiropinas Palermo 4505 Gowenburn Rio 5100 
Agnello Ciampi Savona 4650 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Sebastiano Genoa 4288 bold face type, others being barks and 
Kineo San Juan 2994 | achooners 
Margam Abbey’ Rio 6900 ; 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad May 29 June5 June 12 June 19 June 26 
Norfolk & Western.... 146,462 156,011 197,533 207,824 213,279 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 30,078 44,702 89,447 71,511 79,870 
Virginian... c nate ek 61, 688 38,372 34,975 51,644 87,840 

291,828 239,085 321,955 330,979 380,989 
BALTIMORE 6 


Reports from mining districts indicate an increased pro- 
duction. Prices continue flat. Export trade holds up well. 

An increasing demand from the Lake region and the big 
export movement are apparently having some effect. Several 
mining properties of the Maryland Coal Co. and the Davis 
Coal & Coke Co., for instance, are reported as now doing full 
time, or reopened for business, during the past ten: days. 
Seme companies in West Virginia are seeking men. 

While this evidence of better business brings a feeling of 
encouragement, the coal trade realizes now that a general 
revival will be slow. Coal is still offered very cheaply at the 
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mines. Demand on contract is slow, and those mining proper- 
ties showing the present increase are for the most part work- 
ing on some special orders. 

Export business is holding up strong. During the week 
ending June 26 a total of 77,912 tons was sent out on export 
cargo account, while 13,248 tons was taken for bunkering. 
Chartering continues heavy, and there is every prospect for 
strong trade for weeks to come, at least. 

The following steamers were chartered the past week, the 
Atlantic range quotations being noted, as several will load 
here: 


Vessel Nationality Destination Rate 

Apolo Spanish River Plate 

Sowell British West Coast Italy $10.56 
Tsirapuria Greek West Coast Italy 

Mongibello Italian West Coast Italy 10.08 
Sicania Italian West Coast Italy 10.08 
Westgate British Campana 8.52 
Francisco Ciampa Italian West Coast Italy 10.08 
Allanton British Maddalena, Sicily 

Prosper III Norwegian River Plate 7.68 
Chorley British Bahia Blanca 8.88 
North Britain British River Plate 9.60 
Two Ropner Steamers West Coast Italy 9.60 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Nation- 
Vessel ality From To Tons Rate 
Herbert May Philadelphia Savannah 318 
Eva B. Douglas Philadelphia Wilmington, N. 
F C. 910 $1.00 
Millie R. Bohannan Philadelphia Charleston 579 ae LO 
Henry 8. Little Philadelphia Summerside, 
3 984 2.25 
Balgray British Baltimore? Piraeus 2318 10.56 
Patras Italian Baltimore? Italy? 1729 9.60 
Cleanthis Greek Baltimore? Italy? 19388 9.93 
Devian British Baltimore Chili 2285 
Florida Danish Baltimore Copenhagen? 2827 
Alston British Baltimore River Plate 2363 
Oreland British Philadelphia Rio Janeiro 2709 
Styliani Bebis Greek Baltimore Italy? 2216 10.08 
Angelo Italian Baltimore Italy? 2333 
Kanaris Greek Baltimore Italy? 2432 9.84 
British Atlantic Range Barcelona* 6500 8.88 
Charles N. Simmons Philadelphia Porto Cabello 716 4.00 
Lewis H. Goward Baltimore Porto Rico 1054 
Ferndene British Atlantic Range Italy? 2444 9.84 
Chulmleigh British Atlantic Range Barcelona 2567 8.88 
Angelesea British Virginia Buenos Ayres 2795 3.12 
9.00 
(Ropner Boat) British Atlantic Range Italy? 9.60 
Sidmouth British Atlantic Range Italy? 2506 
Caprera Italian Atlantic Range Italy? 3212 
Thistleard British Baltimore Spanish port 2553 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
1 Or Virginia. * West Coast. *% Or Gothenburg. +* Valencia or Tarrangona. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Charters to Europe somewhat easier. 
America less plentiful. 

A number of steamers were chartered last week for coal 
to Spanish and Italian ports, and numerous other boats offered 
for this business, at lower rates than those recently quoted. 
To the Plate steamers offer sparingly, and a steamer of about 
7000 tons coal capacity was chartered, Virginia to Buenos 
Aires, at $8.64, option Port Militar at $9, but we consider these 
rates a little above the market, aS we chartered steamers for 
similar business at lower rates. 

Freight rates to other destinations are unchanged. 


Steamers to South 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana. eee ence $2°00@2525" Bermuda. .ea eee $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.75 Vera\Cruz).. sae eee 3.50@3.75 
Gienfuegos: ss. Anenn een 2.75@3.00 Tere: hs ete oeeet chee 3.50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad: 3!.50@3.75)) Rio... se eee 8.64 

St. Luciaki eee aoe 3.50 Santos*;, ),..5. .¢aceeine 8.88 

Stl homad sacar eed 8.00@3.25 Montevideo............ 8.40 
Barbadosiceneeccce ot one 3.50@3.75 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.52 
HKingston\s-nes ck sen ieee 2? 75(@3.00 o ROSATIO. san ene eee 9212 
Curacao. eacaaemeeaen es 3.50 West Coast of Italy..... 9.36 
Santa. aie eee see 2.50@3.00 Barcelona**. . 8.64 
Guantanamo............ 2.50@38.00 Valparaiso or Callao. . . 6.75@ 7.00 
Demerara. . 4.25 Marseilles. . Sate 8.88 


Note—Ratea noted in bold face type are only approximate 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Sentiment less favorable, market failing to respond to what 
was considered good news. Prices no higher than in January. 
Shipments constantly increasing. 

In some coke circles the feeling is distinctly less hopeful 


than a fortnight ago. It is reflected that if general indica- 
tions really count for anything coke prices should have im- 
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proved long ere this. While Connellsville coke production 
and shipments have increased by two-thirds since last De- 
cember, the increase has been chiefly in the coke of the 
producer-consumer class. The demand for merchant coke, 
which comes chiefly from the merchant blast furnaces, has 
increased but little, and a canvass of the merchant pig-iron 
trade suggests that perhaps the demand upon the merchant 
furnaces is not going to increase much after all, and if so 
there will not be much additional market for merchant coke. 
One merchant furnace, which has a coke contract at one price 
to July 1 and at 20c. more for the second-half, is considering 
blowing out July 1, finding it difficult to sell iron at any price. 
The coke market on the whole is no higher than it was in 
December or January and close analysis might show it actually 
a shade lower. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.50; second half 
furnace, $1.75; prompt foundry, $2@2.50; contract foundry, 
$2.20@2.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 19 at 348,- 
510 tons, an increase of 13,996 tons, and shipments at 351,774 
tons, an increase of 19,181 tons. The increased production 
' was due entirely to the furnace ovens, the merchant ovens 
losing a trifle. For five consecutive weeks shipments have 
increased. The low point in production and shipments fell 
last December, with about 200,000 tons a week. 

Buffalo—The reported better feeling in iron continues and 
it affects the coke trade favorably in a way that it does not 
affect coal. Coke dealers are much encouraged, for they think 
it means better business in coal before long. There appears 
to be a larger supply of foundry than of furnace coke, with 
the price of the latter consequently stronger. Quotations 
are firmer on the basis of $4.25 for 72-hr. foundry, $3.80 for 
48-hr. furnace and $3.30 for stock coke. 

Chicago—Little change is to be reported in the price of 
coke. The demand for domestic coke is improving slowly, 
and prices are being well held. Furnace and foundry sizes 
are easy, and quotations somewhat variable. Prices are as 
follows: Byproduct, $4.65@4.85; Connellsville, $4.75@5; Wise 
County, $4.75; gas coke, $3.75@5, furnace, $4.65 @4.75. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Sentiment continues somewhat better but actual trade 
searcely improved. Operations 55 to 60%. Slack a shade 
easier in price. 


There is a continuance of the better sentiment in coal 
trade circles reported a week ago, but the market itself does 
not reflect any material improvement. The coal industry has 
perhaps expected too much from the observed improvement 
in the steel industry; the improvement, while very marked, is 
apparently due largely to the increased demand for steel for 
export, both direct export and the manufacture of war muni- 
tions for export, and that part of the steel demand does not of 
course involve any increased coal consumption. If the present 
demand for steel were all domestic it could not have occurred 
without a corresponding improvement in industrial conditions 
generally, requiring the consumption of more coal. The steel 
industry itself is now a good consumer of coal, but its 
customers are not correspondingly good consumers, 

The Lake trade continues disappointing. The stocks at 
upper Lake docks are not worked off and shipments are kept 
at a low rate until the docks can be cleared. With such very 
good crop prospects, the coal movement later in the season 
should be much better, but for the first half to be bad and the 
second half moderately good seems to be about all that can 
be expected from the present Lake coal season. 

Demand for export coal only occasionally reaches the 
Pittsburgh district, but the shipments of export coal from the 
Connellsville region are fair, and promise to increase. The 
Pittsburgh coal district is operating at 55 to 60% of capacity. 
Slack is a trifle easier, otherwise prices for free coal are 
unchanged, as follows: Slack, 50@55c.; nut and slack, 90@ 
95¢e.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%- 
in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. The 
contract market for mine-run, to Apr. 1, remains nominally 
$1.15. 

BUFFALO 

Some bituminous shippers are finding the demand slightly 
better. There is less coal waiting to be sold, but the same 
nnxiety to sell. Anthracite not moving any faster. 

Bituminous—The feeling is a little better each week. 


There is no doubt of a stir of some size in iron, but it is too 
small and recent yet to mean much to the coal trade. Some 
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shippers will not admit that there is any improvement and 
are sure that there is not going to be any till after the warm 
weather is over. The amount of Youghiogheny coal on track 
is less which is a good sign; one shipper reports that he was 
lately unable to find any in the spot market and had to wait 
for it. This gives a better market to the cheaper coal pro- 
duced nearer here and indicates that the other is going to an- 
other market. The lake trade is taking more bituminous 
eoal than it was. The export demand is also better by ocean 
routes, though it does not appear that Canada is taking more. 

Slack is selling at low figures but this also means a better 
Lake trade, as that turns out a large amount of slack. The 
lake cities prefer a larger proportion of sizes than is pro- 
duced, so that the home market has to absorb some surplus 
Slack, which often makes it dull through the Lake season. 
The bituminous prices are quoted as formerly for base, with 
perhaps a little less cutting than the average, best Pittsburgh 
lump selling at $2.70, three-quarter at $2.55, mine-run at $2.45, 
and slack at $2.25. About all the other coal coming here is 
Allegheny Valley, which takes a price of 25c. less. 


Anthracite—The demand is still very light. A few inde- 
pendent shippers report a fair trade, but this is probably due 
to their not having a great amount to sell. This trade is 
larger than it used to be and it no doubt cuts into the old line 
companies somewhat. Locai retailers are only doing a small 
business and will have to fall back on the city work or 
something of the sort to keep busy. It has been some time 
since the anthracite mines in general were running on such 
short time. But for the Lake trade, which is as large as it 
often becomes at this time of the year, the mines would be 
very inactive. Shipping agents in the Lake trade say that 
they have plenty of room on the Upper-Lake docks in spite of 
reports that sales there are not any more liberal than they 
are here. 

The movement by lake for the week was 170,000 tons, 
nearly all going to Chicago, Milwaukee and the head of Lake 
Superior. The small ports appear to be well supplied and the 
shipments to leading ports are not generally represented by 
sales. 

TOLEDO 

Lake movement better. West Virginia coals particularly 

strong here. 


Business generally is better especially in the Lake trade 
which has picked up wonderfully. The C. & O., docks have 
recently been doing a record business and the Hocking docks 
are also unloading quite a lot of coal. The big machines are 
working a good share of the time now and a boat can be 
loaded in a comparatively short time, 10,000-ton cargoes be- 
ing loaded in about four hours. A great deal of West Vir- 
ginia coal is moving. 

Smokeless coal is not in very good demand but there is not 
very much on the market except mine-run which is ex- 
tremely plentiful and cannot be moved at any price. Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 is not moving freely. It is still early for 
threshing coal. 


COLUMBUS 
A slight improvement is noted in domestic trade. The 
stocking season is now at hand and there is a slightly better 
tone. Steam business continues quiet, 


The attention of coal men is centered on the stocking sea- 
son which is now at hand. It is believed that the demand for 
stocking purposes will be as large as ever, although deliveries 
are likely to be delayed. There is an improved tone and fu- 
ture prospects are brighter. 

Dealers’ stocks are the subject of considerable discussion; 
reports show that some are larger than usual while others 
are very low. This spotty condition extends throughout Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. Collections are poor which has a bad 
effect on stocking. Retail trade is quiet although some de- 
mand is reported for threshing purposes. Threshing coal is 
always quite a factor in the rural sections of Ohio. School 
coal is also attracting considerable attention and many con- 
tracts of that nature are being looked after. 

Lake trade continues quiet because of the congestion at 
the Upper Lake ports. It is doubtful if there will be any 
marked increase immediately after July 1. The movement 
from the dock is still slow. Considerable West Virginia 
coal is being shipped to the Northwest but Ohio fuel is not 
moving as in former years. Eastern Ohio field is gradually 
increasing its Lake shipments. In the meantime the Hocking 
Valley docks at Toledo are fairly busy. The tonnage handled 
for the week ending June 25 was 98,000 as compared with 
82,000 tons the previous week. The total tonnage handled 
over the docks since the opening of navigation is 741,000. 

The only strong point in the steam department is the de- 
mand for nut, pea and slack, and that is because of limited 
production. There is much talk of export coal which will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the Columbus trade, although no coal 
will be exported from Ohio, 
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Mines have been working at about the following percent- 


age of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended 
District June June June June District June June June June 
5 12 19 26 5 12 19 26 
Hocking.... 30 25, 25 25 Cambridge. 35 35 30 30 
Jackson.... 20 20 15 20 Masillon... 35 40 35 30 
Pomeroy .. 59 50 50 45 Eastern O.. 25 30 45 50 


Crooksville. 35 30 30 25 





Average... 33 33 oo 32 


Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.45 $1.50 28 iy ieee 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.35 1.35 $1.30 
‘Three-quarter inch............ 1.26 1.30 P25 
INES Soe close cient epacettee nino Ue ees 1.15 1.25 1.15 
WHne=riulihs chs ns se sto 1.05 yes 8 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack............ .70 RASS .65 
Wonrse slacks: ii Sycyctops susneieeenene . 60 .70 .55 
CLEVELAND 
Spot prices from 5 to 15e. under shipment quotations. 


Lake shippers moved all the coal they could get to the Lakes 
prior to the end of the month. 


All kinds of coals were sold at extremely low prices Mon- 


day. No. 8 mine-run sold as low as $1.60, while three-quarter 
was only 5c. higher. Bergholz, Fairmount, and all Ohio coals 
went at proportionately low prices. Coal consumption is 


very much larger than two months ago, but the Lake business 
leaves too large a surplus for the local market to consume. 

Lake shipments the first three days of the week were 
comparatively heavy. All shippers were working to gain 
eredits on demurrage and cleaned up everything they could 
find tonnage to hold. The supply of ships was rather light 
the first half of the week, but the last half there was more 
eapacity than could possibly be used. 

Following July 4 the Lake shipments are expected to be 
much lighter than they have been. The local market is also 
expected to be rather depleted the first few days, but it will 
soon have more than enough. The Lake trade will be smaller 
all through July and part of August. New grain will begin 
to move the middle of August, and the coal shipments from 


Upper Lake docks will increase proportionately. 

Shipment quotations are as follows: 

Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- Ohio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
Lump...... $3.25 AW? deity t! oti aa a Bek ee ere 
LOTS cay hs hae ame Ee ROR Meh $2.15 $1.90 $1.85@1.90 $1.85@1.90 
gg ase Oo eee PEC Oe ii ate lta bake fee 
Mine run....... 2.65 2.05@2.10 1.80 1.80 1.75@1.85 
Slachkwab urate ree 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
CINCINNATI 
The market is very quiet with buying at a minimum. 


Steam consumption extremely slow. 


As yet there is practically no stocking. The trade is be- 
ing heavily over-solicited, and dealers feel that they can 
get coal at any time, in any quantities and at almost any 
price. The Lake movement is very small and unsatisfactory 
as compared with normal years, or even with last year. It is 
evident that Canadian consumption, which takes considerable 
coal through the lakes, will be very small. Industrial con- 
ditions remain bad save in a very few lines, and such con- 
tracts as have been closed are at substantial concessions, 
amounting to 10c. or more. 


LOUISVILLE 


Stocking movement to begin soon. Possibility of a re- 


adjustment in freight rates that will extend certain markets. 


The Kentucky market shows virtually no improvement, 
except perhaps a disposition among the retailers to prepare 
for the consumers’ stocking which will begin soon. The 
operators are watching with much interest the proceedings 
in the matter of the complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over division of rates on coal. The alleged unfair 
methods of certain railroads in division of their joint rates 
shut the Kentucky operators out of the contracts let by the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line. 

Prices are quoted on the May and June basis, as follows: 


Block, $1.30 to $1.40; round, $1.20 to $1.25 Nut and slack 
unchanged. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Good future demand 

Domestie sizes still slow. 
thracite. 


prompt shippers to uphold prices. 
Screenings softer. No stir in an- 


Demand for 
is improving. 


coal grows slowly, 
The steam 


but the general situation 
trade shows a slight tendency 
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and screenings have softened 5c. to 10c. 
per ton but they are expected to improve again soon. The 
steam coal prices fluctuate with the increase or decrease in 
production of domestic sizes, and as the latter advance prices 
become easier on steam sizes. 

Operators apparently have the price situation well in hand 
and there is very little cutting. The low stocks in the retail 
yards must necessarily cause increased orders shortly. More 
activity is being shown in industrial circles, and the railroads 
are reporting increased traffic, all of which will doubtless 
stimulate the demand for coal. The approach of the har- 
vesting season has also caused increased orders for threshing 
trade. 

It is said that several railroad contracts embracing con- 
siderable tonnage will be executed within the next ten days. 
An increasing number of inquiries covering future deliveries 
are coming in and if these materialize into orders pro- 
duction will have to be increased. Country dealers still 
complain of slow collections, and a great many of them are 
not stocking up for this reason. Lake shipments are still at a 
low ebb, and conditions confirm the previous prediction that 
no Lake movement of any consequence may be expected until 
toward the latter part of July. 


toward lower prices, 


CHICAGO 

Price advances cause some increased buying at the month 
end. Sereenings continue high.. Indiana market less favor- 
able. Anthracite under pressure. 

The Franklin County field has definitely announced ad- 
vanced prices to take effect July 1, with resultant stimulation 
of orders for immediate shipment. The increase at the Illi- 
nois mines seems to be more particularly in the Southern 
group. The price situation in the Franklin and Williamson 
County fields is in a satisfactory state. Steam lump is some- 
what draggy, with prices weak. Screenings have lost an 
average of 10c. per ton. 

A fair volume of steam coal business has been done by 
Saline and Harrisburg operators and there has been good 
shipments of domestic sizes for harvesting purposes. There 
are no surplus screenings and operators are receiving top- 
notch prices for spot shipments. 

The demand for steam sizes from the Indiana mines con- 
tinues at a low point. No change in current prices for either 
steam or domestic coals has occurred. Orders tor the thresh- 
ing trade have not been as heavy as expected. 

More harvesting coal is moving from the Clinton field than 
elsewhere, but the steam trade is soft. There is some Knox 
County coal moving to Chicago schools, but otherwise the 
mines are averaging about 2% to 8 days per week running 
time. 

Smokeless coals are firm at circular prices, and increased 
orders are being booked for the prepared sizes for July ship- 
ment. Mine-run has bettered, and a fair number of ship- 
ments are going forward at $1.25. 

An increased number of orders have been placed for Hock- 
ing lump for July delivery. Some tonnage is moving for the 
harvest trade, and there is no free coal on the market. 

Both Kentucky and West Virginia splints have been sub- 
ject to price cutting. Block coal has been offered at as low 
as $1.15 and other sizes in proportion. A recent contract for 
splint is reported to have been made at a price considerably 


below that of last year for mine-run. TFHastern Kentucky 
prices are most variable, and the market is not in good 
shape. 


A slight increase was noted in anthracite buying toward 
the end of the month. The price disturbance in the Hast is 
evidently reaching Westward, and some concessions have been 
made by the independents to secure orders. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are on about the follow- 
ing basis: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Tranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
GUM... acu pls GES 50 a 25@1.35 $1.35@1.45 $1.25@1.35 $1.30@1.40 
Steam lump PeL5@17255 1. Or TS 15@1.25 1.30 


1.15 5@1.30 
15@1.20 


1.2 .20@1.30 1.30 
cm 

25@1.35 1.15@1.25 
ily 


Le 

hie 
2h-in, lump. 1 
1.15@1.20 
1 
1 


14-in. lump. 1.25 


Iee...s.... 1.25@1.35 1. 10@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Nate tie 10@1.25 1.05@1.15 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 
No. 1lwashed 35@1.50 2A 150 toler pe 


1,40 


1 

1 

ik a 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 
No. l nutia 2.35@,1750 

1 

1 


No. 2 nut.. .20@1.35 ts eee ‘ee See 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Trade on the full summer basis with prices and production 
at the minimum. Improved outlook in industrial circles. 


Production is down to a minimum and prices at the sum- 
mer level with the exception of screenings, which hold up to 
S80 to 90c., most buyers holding off, to see if they will not sag 
to last year’s level. There is moderate buying of Eastern 
coals by the yards of this city, but not as much as usual is 
going into storage. 

The industrial demand is slow, outside of those factories 
working on war orders. The steel business is improving, 
however, the Illinois Steel Co., at Gary, Ind., having this week 
put its last furnace in blast and the output being up to full 
capacity, for the first time since 1912. Wheat cutting is in 
progress and the thresher demand for lump coal will open 
next week. The usual channels for Indiana domestic lump are 
almost closed, with the appearance again of summer weather. 


ST. LOUIS 


Country trade expanding and market is taking on a slight- 
ly improved tone. 

The market has taken on a slightly stiffer tone, but the 
improvement has not been sufficient to favorably affect prices. 
The country trade is reported better than the city, partly due 
to the threshing demand and partly to improved cro, condi- 
tions. The country orders are for lump, egg and nut. Coun- 
try mills are starting up or getting ready to start and that 
is helping a little also. The Big Muddy Co. announces that 
the Southern demand is picking up, due to dealers in that sec- 
tion taking advantage of the plentiful supply of cars at this 
season. 

Dealers in this part of the country, where car scarcity is 


not so troublesome, do not begin laying in a supply until 
August. The demand for Standard screenings is a little 
better. Williamson and Franklin County No. 1 nut has gone 
up a little. 

The market is now quotable on about the following basis: 

Wilm. & 
Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P.R.R. 


Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for May of the current 
year and the five months of 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 











May- Five Months 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
ANEHTACILON 6.40. 51d olde <s 972,995 33,623 4,442,661 4,580,414 
BrtumMInoUs:. . 3... F< 0. 3,393,328 3,465,546 14,905,854 16,597,074 
COG tee et lesite ecscd: Nene 872,181 930,173 3,609 ,667 4,008,443 
RDOGSLE Esta srese bay Ses bok 5,238,504 5,329,342 22,958,182 25,185,931 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for April and the preceding three months: 














February-——— March ——April— 
State 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Missouri... 259,270 225,996 , 263,593 271,374 179,723 196,032 
Kansas..... 492,304 492,320 501,841 522,242 378,192 410,565 
Arkansas... 113,354 102,451 165,037 90,252 87,002 80,118 
Oklahoma. . 257,162 302,026 296,484 243,505 239,443 181,873 
Totals... 1,122,090 1,122,793 1,226,955 1,127,373 884,360 868,588 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for May of this 
year, the five months of this year and last year were as 
follows, in short tons: 








—— May ———. Five Months-—— 
Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign,...... 144,560 385,449 761,745 1,138,766 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 336,958 262,281 1,652,101 1,314,290 
MS OMEST Gis atc eka: tthe 8 a 1,857,154 1,786,884 7,736,519 7,594,820 
Coke 
Midewater, 0rergDs.cc.<. 9 9 cueine 5,605 15 8,564 
MIOTOORUG sae fk ss ele ae 88,145 73,665 492,732 358,202 
PLcceteel Sete ake lal da her arvavers 2,426,817 2,513,884 10,693,112 10,414,642 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during May and the past four months in short tons: 


February March April May 
Pocahontas Field........ 835,826 1,003,437 1,163,948 1,259,992 
Tug River District...... 243,910 282,886 285,243 322,881 
Thacker District........ 195,557 227,817 245,887 278,775 
Kenova District. ........ 67,667 66,605 112,076 90,642 
Clinch Valley District.... 129,193 144,031 138,970 144,576 
Other N. & W. Territory 1,785 2,478 Biey al Zoee 


Total N. & W. Fields. . 1,473,938 1,727,254 1,949,395 2,099,189 


Williamson & Pond Creek 58,101 48,052 55,311 84,086 
All other railroads...... 88,982 129,446 195,845 251,339 
Grand totals aes 1,621,021 1,904,752 2,200,551 2,434,614 


CAR SITUATION 


The total surplus of coal and gondola cars on May 1 
amounted to 105,852 and the shortage 73. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during May and 
the previous two months: 




















———March April A Magee 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Coal...s.4: 2,094,607 3,173,972 2,159,914 2,131,812 2,564,481 2,357,119 
Coke:...08 257,099 356,164 (289/369 343,962 297/897 301,163 
Total.... 2,351,706 3,530,136 2,449,283 2,475,774 2,862,378 2,658,282 


FREIGHT RATES 


I. Cc. C., No. 70836—Durham Coal & Iron Co. vs, Central of 
Georgia Ry. Co. 

1. Rate on coke in carloads from Durham and Chickamauga, 
Ga., to Pacific coast terminals found unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeds the 
rate contemporaneously in effect to the same points from 
the Birmingham, Ala., district. 

2. Minimum carload weight unreasonable when the cars 
in which the shipments are made are incapable of being 
loaded to that weight. Tariffs should provide that in such 
cases the marked capacity of the car used will govern. 

I. C. C. Nos. 6618, 6666—Application of the Pennsylvania Co. 
under the Provisions of Section 5 of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, aS amended by the Panama Canal Act, concerning 
its interest in and operation of the Pennsylvania-Ontario 
Transportation Company. 

Upon application of the Pennsylvania Co. and the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. Co. under the provisions of section 5 of the act 
to regulate commerce, as amended by the Panama Canal act, 
to continue their interest in and joint operation of the 
Pennsylvania-Ontario Transportation Co.; Held: 

1. That the existence of through all-rail routes with joint 
rates applicable thereto in which the petitioners participate 
renders it possible for petitioners to compete with the boat 
line in which they are interested, within the meaning of 
the act. 

2. Upon the facts of record the continued joint interest in 
and operation of the Pennsylvania-Ontario Transportation 
Co. by the petitioners herein is in the public interest and will 
neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce-competition on the route 
by water under consideration. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Export trade demoralized by the restrictions, 
pressed of losing trude to South America. 


Fears ex- 


June 18S—The coal industry continues to be very seriously 
disturbed by the newer of the various abnormal factors which 
are now affecting it. The export regulations are making 
business very difficult in the shipping centers because of the 
refusal of so many licenses for exports to neutral countries. 
Exporters state that it is quite useless to attempt to obtain 
licenses for South America in particular, while it is growing 
harder to secure the sanction of the export committee for 
shipments to coaling stations and elsewhere, licenses being 
only given in special circumstances. Efforts on the part of 
the chambers of commerce and influential exporters to secure 
a modification of the restrictions have had no result. Many 
colliery owners in South Wales and elsewhere find themselves 
faced with growing stocks, and it is feared that instead of 
decreasing home prices, the only effect of the severity of the 
regulations will be to close down collieries., It is also pointed 
out that American coals are pouring into Brazil, the Plate, 
Argentine and Uruguay, and that it will not be easy to get 
the business back again. The possibility that the Board of 
Trade may fix a maximum price is also retarding inland busi- 
ness.—“‘The Iron and Coal Trade Review.” 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 


market stability and inculcating sound business principals 
in the coal trade. 


#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 


has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page, all in Vol. 7, on which the detail 
notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
869 Board of Education Washington Penn. 25,0002 1086 
895 County Commissioners Monticello Ind. 1086 
914 Board of Education Fort Dodge Iowa 1126 
921 County Commissioners Rensselaer Ind. 400 Peo, 
927 County Commissioners Shelbyville Ind. 1127 
931 Board of Education Sharon Penn. 1127 
1 Bushels. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


No. 598—New Orleans, La.—lIt is said that the United Fruit 
Co. is in the market for approximately 100,000 tons of coal 
for use on steamers operating out of Mobile and New Orleans 
to Central and South American points. Previous contract 
of this company was run in Vol. 7, p. 794. Address Purchas- 
ing Agent, United Fruit Co., New Orleans, La. 


No. 843—Columbus, Ohio—Bids have been received on this 
contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049), which provides for furnishing the 
local county buildings with coal as follows: Fletcher-Wil- 
liams Coal Co., Hocking mine-run, $1.59 at infirmary switch 
and $1.89 to the court house, morgue and Memorial building; 
M. A. Suydam & Co., Pomeroy, W. Va., mine-run, $1.95; Pea- 
cock Coal Co., same, $1.60 a ton at infirmary switch; J. Rapp 
& Co., court house, morgue and Memorial building, $1.90 and 
at infirmary switch, $1.65; Taylor-Williams Coal Co., West 
Virginia, Island Creek mine-run at court house and memorial 
hall, $2.11, at county morgue, $2.21 and at county infirmary 
switch, $1.74; Homer Gill, Hocking mine-run $1.70 at infirmary 
switch and at court house, memorial hall and morgue, $2.15; 
Elk Coal Co., Cedar Point mine-run at infirmary switch $1.70 
and Hocking mine-run at infirmary switch $1.55; Lorain 
Coal & Dock Co., Island Creek, W. Va., mine-run $1.70 at in- 
firmary switch; Victoria Coal Co., Hocking mine-run at infirm- 
ary switch $1.571%, West Virginia mine-run at infirmary switch 
$1.65; New York Coal Co., Hocking mine-run at infirmary 
switch $1.70; Maynard Coal Co., Pomeroy mine-run at infirm- 
ary switch $1.70; Maple Hill Coal Co., West Virginia mine-run 
at infirmary switch $1.85; Hocking Valley Products Co., 
Hocking mine-run at court house, Memorial building and 
morgue $2.03 and at infirmary switch $1.69; Franklin Build- 
ers Supply & Coal Co., West Virginia mine-run $2.17 delivered 
and Ohio mine-run $2.04 delivered. Address Clk. John Scott, 
Bd. of County Comrs., Columbus, Ohio. 


+No. 856—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1085), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with approximately 7000 tons of semianthracite and bitu- 
minous coal, will be awarded about July 15. Address Pur. 
Agt. F. S. Casey, Bd. of Edu., Kansas City, Mo. 


No. 934—Worcester, Mass.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing the various public buildings at 
this place with coal during the ensuing year was bid on as 
follows: Anthracite, F. E. Powers Co., $6.79; Peoples Coal Co., 
$6.75; C. K. Smith Co., $6.94; O. G. Hedlund Co., $7.02. Bitu- 
minous (with a B.t.u. value ranging from 14,000 to 14,300), 
F, E. Powers Co., $4.70; Claflin-Summer Co., $4.79 or more; 
Peoples Coal Co., $4.57 or more; O. G. Hedlund Co., $4.84 or 
more. Address Supt. of Public Buildings George C. Halcott, 
Room 35, City Hall, Worcester, Mass. 
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New Business 


+No. 943—Wescoesville, Penn.—The Directors of the Poor 
of Lehigh County will receive bids until 2 p.m., on July 5, for 
furnishing the County Home with 1200 tons of bituminous and 
200 tons of anthracite chestnut coal during the ensuing year. 
Bids should specify clearly what kind of coal it is proposed to 
furnish, and prices quoted should be f.o.b. cars at 17th and 
Gordon St. siding, Allentown, Penn. Address County Con- 
troller Cyrus J. Dilcher, Allentown, Penn. 


No, 944—Chicago, Il]. The Brighton Foundry Co. purchases 
a few cars of Illinois or Indiana mine-run from time to time. 
It will be in the market for one or two cars about Aug. 1. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Brighton Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill, 


No. 945—Chiecago, 1l.—Butler Bros. will be in the market 
about Aug. 1 for 2500 tons Illinois or Indiana screenings; also 
2500 tons Illinois or Indiana egg or nut. The contract is let 
to May 1, 1916. Address Purchasing Agent, Butler Bros., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

No. 946—Chicago, Ill—The Artesian Stone & Lime Works 
will purchase three cars of Pocahontas mine-run about Aug. 
1. Address Purchasing Agent, Artesian Stone & Lime Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 


+No, 947—Towson, Md.—The Maryland State Normal School 
received sealed bids until 11 a.m., June 26, for furnishing 800 
gross tons of Georges Creek Big Vein coal. Bids were to 
include cost of delivery in the bins of the power house. 
Address Secy. M. Bates Stephens, State Bd. of Edu., Annapolis, 
Ma. 

No, 948—North Vernon, Ind.—The Codperative Enterprise 
Glass Co., at this place, purchases about 500 tons of good 
steam coal per annum. The present contract expires Aug. 1 
and deliveries are at the rate of one car per month. Mine-run 
coal is required. Address Pres. Thomas P, Finnerty, Codper- 
ative Enterprise Glass Co., North Vernon, Ind. 


No. 949—Chicago, Ill.—The Acme Malting Co., of this place, 
will be in the market about Aug. 1 for two cars per week of 
Indiana mine-run coal. Address Pur. Agt. W. P. Rice, 4501 
Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


-No. 950—Linden, N. J.—The Board of Education in this 
district will receive bids until 8 p.m., July 14, for furnishing 
about 200 tons of anthracite, pea, and nut coal. All bidders 
are required to furnish a certified check for one-quarter of 
the amount of the bid. Deliveries are to be made as required. 
Address District Clk. Thomas H, Keys, Bd. of Edu. School No. 
1, Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. 


No. 951—Knoxville, Tenn.— A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education to receive bids for the 
coal supply during the season of 1915 and 1916. The con- 
tract last year amounted to about $3000, and it is estimated 
that it will be even more this year. Address Fred W. Keith, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


No. 952—Fairport, N. ¥.—The Fairport Municipal Com- 
mission will be in the market about Aug. 1 for approximately 
2000 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. It is understood that 
the business is not let on competitive bids. The customary 
price is $2.75 per ton. Address Supt., C. J. Sullivan, Fairport 
Municipal Commission, Fairport, N. Y. 


No, 953—Lynn, Mass.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements about 
Aug. 1. The business last year was done on the following 
basis: 2057 tons New River coal at $4.20; 833 tons egg coal 
and 57 tons of stove at $6.75; 292 tons broken, $6. The call 
for bids is advertised. Address City Purchasing Agent, City 
Hall, Lynn, Mass. 


+-No. 954—Port Gibson, Miss.—The Light & Water Depart- 
ment at this place usually contracts about Aug. 1 for ap- 
proximately 1600 tons of Kentucky lump coal, which usually 
costs $3 per ton delivered. Business is let on competive bids. 
Address H. D. Brownlee Light & Water Department, -Port 
Gibson, Miss. 

No. 955—Manistee, Mich.—The Manistee Flouring Mill Co. 
at this place, usually contracts for their coal supply about 
Aug. 1. The company has lately been equipping its mill with 
electricity, so that their coal requirements will be materially 
reduced. Address Pres. G. A. Hart, Manistee Flouring Mill 
Co., Manistee, Mich. 
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No. 956—Petersburg, Tli.—The Abbott Light & Power Co., 
at this place consumes approximately 3200 tons of screen- 
ings per annum. Their contract expires about Aug. 1, and 
the business is let on competitive bids. The contract for the 
past year was at about $1.25 per ton. Address B. Hubbard, 
The Abbott Light & Power Co., Petersburg, III. 


No. 957—Xenia, Ohio—The County Commissioners at this 
place will receive bids until 10:30 a.m., July 3, for furnishing 
coal as follows: Court House 200 tons; Greene County Li- 
brary 50 tons; Infirmary Home 300 tons; County Jail, Poca- 
hontas mine-run 35 tons. The supplies for the Heating Plant, 
Library and Jail are to be delivered in the bins and that for 
the Infirmary Home on side track convenient of access. One 
half the deliveries are to be completed before Sept. 1, and the 
balance before Feb. 1, 1916. Address County Commissioners, 
Court House, Xenia, Ohio. 


+No. 958—Washington, Ind.—The Hlectric Works at this 
place usually contracts about Aug. 1 for their annual re- 
quirement of coal involving about 5000 tons. Mine-run coal 
is required and the usual price is about $1.37 per ton delivered 
in the bins. The business is done on a competitive basis. 
Address The Electric Works, Washington, Ind. 


No. 959—Wenatchee, Wash.—The Local Schooi Board re- 
ceived bids until noon, July 2 for furnishing 140 tons of coal. 
Bids are requested both f.o.b. cars at Wenatchee, and de- 
livered in bin. Specifications may be obtained on application. 
Address Clk. Theresa Unger, Bd. of Edu., Wenatchee, Wash. 


#No. 960—Harriman, Tenn.—The Harriman Water & Light 
Department usually contracts about Aug. 1 for their annual 
requirements of coal involving approximately 2160 tons, Mid- 
dle Creek, Tenn., coal is ordinarily used, and the price is 
about $1.35. It is understood the business is not let on com- 
petitive bids. Address R. Walzl, Harriman Water & Light 
Dept., Harriman, Tenn. 

No. 961—New York, N. Y.—Bids will be opened at 2 p.m.,, 
July 6, by the College of the City of New York, for fur- 
nishing and delivering 4800 gross tons of No. 3 buckwheat 
and 1600 tons, of semibituminous mine-run at Amsterdam Ave. 
and 139th St. Particulars may be obtained on application. 
Address the Curator of the College, Room 114, Main Building, 
139th St. and Convent Ave., New York City. 











+No. 962—New Orleans, La.—The New Orleans Butchers’ 
Abbattoir, at this place, are testing samples of steam coal 
and will contract for their annual supply some time during 
the current month. Address New Orleans Butchers’ Abbat- 
toir, North Peters and Alabo St., New Orleans, La. 





No. 963—Aberdeen, S. D.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners at this place will receive bids until 2 p.m. July 6 
for furnishing the coal requirements for the Brown County 
House, Poor Farm, and County Poor during the ensuing year. 
Bids are requested on Kentucky block, Pocahontas and lignite 
coal. Address County Audr. J. C. Daly, Bd. of County Comrs., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


$No. 964—Breckenridge, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until July 6 for furnishing the local public schools 
with screened and mine-run Bull Creek coal. Address Secy. 
John W. Girt, Breckenridge Borough Public Schools, Brecken- 
ridge, Penn. 





+No. 965—Kent, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received by the 
local Board of Education until 8 p.m., July 6, for the delivery 
of approximately 220 tons of three-quarter screened bitumin- 
ous coal to the various school buildings. Address Clk. W. B. 
Andrews, Bd. of Edu. Kent, Ohio. 


+No. 966—Pineville, La.—It is understood that the State 
Hospital for the Insane at this place will contract in the 
near future for their fuel requirements during the ensuing 
year. About 12,000 tons will be required. Address Supt., State 
Hospital for the Insane, Pineville, La. 





No. 967-—Aspinwall, Penn.—Sealed bids were received by 
the local City Government until 7:30 p.m., July 3, for fur- 
nishing the pumping station with coal as required during the 
ensuing year. Quotations are made f.o.b. Aspinwall Pumping 
Station, and bidders were required to give the name of the 
mine from which the coal used is to be shipped. About 100 
tons a month of nut, nut and slack, and slack coal will be 
required. Address Borough Clk., 8S. R. Chase, 230 First St., 
Aspinwall, Penn. 


+No. 968—Van Wert, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received by 
the local Board of Education until noon, July 6, for fur- 
nishing the various school buildings with approximately 400 
tons of coal. Quotations are to include cost of delivery into 
the buildings as required. Bids are requested on Hocking %- 
in. screened, West Virginia mine-run, three-quarter and 5 
in. screened. Address Clk. J. M. Showalter, Bd. of Edu. Van 
Wert, Ohio. 
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#No. 969—Hillboro, N. D.—The County Commissioners at 
this place will receive bids until 10 a.m., July 15, for fur- 
nishing approximately 200 tons of Georges Creek smokeless 
or lignite coal, deliveries to be made in carload lots at the 
Court House, during the period Oct. 1 of the current year to 
May 1, 1916. Address County Audr. Nels O. Lindaas, Bd. of 
County Comrs., Hillsboro, N. D. 


No. 970—Gretna, La.—The American Cotton Oil Co. at this 
place are said to be in the market for their supply of steam 
coal. Address American Cotton Oil Co., Gretna, La. 


No. 971—Liberty, Ind.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until July 9 for 150 tons of Winifrede 
coal. Address Secy. F. T. Dubois, School Trustees, Liberty, Ind. 


+No. 972—Chiecago, I1l.—The United States Gypsum Co., is 
reported to be in thc market for 300 tons of fuel coke per 
month during the ensuing year. Address Purchasing Agent, 
United States Gypsum Co. 205 W.:Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


No. 973—St. Cloud, Minn.—Sealed bids will be received by 
the Board of Education at this place for furnishing approx- 
imately 300 tons of bituminous coal deliveries to be made on 
or before Aug. 8, at different buildings. Deliveries are re- 
quested on Fairmont nut, Youghiogheny screened lump, run 
apile, Hocking screened lump, run apile and nut. Address 
Secy. Julius Adams, Bd. of Edu. St. Cloud, Minn. 


+No. 974—Muscatine, Iowa—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until noon July 6, for furnishing 
and delivering approximately 800 tons of coal to the various 
school buildings during the ensuing year. All the coal is to 
be four- to six-in. lump which is to be unloaded with forks 
and the residue delivered to buildings heated with boilers. 
Address Chn. Charles Ruthenberg, Fuel & Light Com., Bd. 
of Edu., Muscatine, Ia. 


+No. 975—Lake Benton, Minn.—The City Government here 
will receive bids until’7 p.m., July 6, for furnishing a car of 
Youghiogheny coal to be delivered at the pump house. Ad- 
dress Village Recorder HE. M. Kimball, Lake Benton, Minn. 








No. 976—Salem, S. D.—Sealed bids will be received by Mc- 
Cook County until 2 p.m., July 6, for furnishing various kinds 
of bituminous coal. Quotations should be made f.o.b. Salem. 
Address County Audr. C. F. Erickson, Salem, S. D. 


No. 977—Brazil, Ind.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until July 2 for furnishing approximately 
1000 tons of screened coal for the local school buildings. Ad- 
dress Secy. H. D. Falls, Bd. of Edu. Brazil, Ind. 





No. 978—Kansas City, Mo.—The American Sash & Door Co., 
at this place, which is now buying its coal in the open mar- 
ket, is reported to be considering a proposition to contract for 
its requirements. They consume about 80 tons of bituminous 
coal per week. Address Purchasing Agent, American Sash 
& Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


+No. 979—Mitchell, S. D.—The City Government will re- 
ceive bids until 8 p.m., July 6, for furnishing about 550 tons 
during the ensuing year. Deliveries are to be made as re- 
quired. Bids are requested on Pocahontas mine-run, Yough- 
iogheny, screened lump and Matilda lump and should be made 
f.o.b. cars, Mitchell. Address City Audr. Thomas Eastcott, 
Mitchell, S. D. 


No. 980—Kansas City, Kan.—The National Zine Co. ex- 
pects to be in the market soon for its annual coal require- 
ments for the year beginning Sept. 1. They ordinarily use 
Cherokee slack and mill coal. The plant is at Argentine, a 
suburb of Kansas City. Address Purchasing Agent, National 
Zine Co., Kansas City, Kan. 





+No. 981—Bloomsburg, Penn.—The Board of Education is 
receiving bids for their annual fuel requirements amounting 
to 300 tons of No. 6, 50 tons of buckwheat and 25 tons of No. 
4. Address Chn. C. L. Pensyl. Supply Com., Bloomsburg, Penn. 


No. 982—Sheffield, Mo.—The Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. is 
requesting bids to furnish their annual fuel requirements 
amounting to about 10 cars. Address Treas. H. K. Warren, 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Sheffield, Mo. 


+No. 983—Washington, Kan.—The County Commissioners 
will receive bids until noon, July 8, for furnishing 110 tons of 
screened Cherokee coal to be delivered in bins at the Court 
House and Jail. Address County Clk. F. C. McKelvy, Wash- 
ington, Kan. 


No. 984—Kansas City, Mo.—The Smith & Sons Mfg. Co., of 
this place will contract some time during the current month 
for 12 cars of slack coal to be delivered during the ensuing 
year. Address S. F. Smith, Lydia & Guinotte Aves., Kansas 
City, Mo. ‘ 


+No. 985—Washington, D. C.—It is unofficially understood 
that the Navy Department is negotiating orders aggregating 
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bunkering 
General 


45,000 tons of coal to be delivered for 
through Philadelphia. Address Paymaster 


Navy, Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


+No. 986—New Orleans, La.—The Sewerage & Water Board 
of New Orleans will contract in August or September for their 
annual supply of steam coal amounting to between 10,000 and 
18,000 tons. Address A. V. Wertz, Sewerage & Water Board, 
New Orleans, La. 


No. 987—Kansas City, Mo.—The Witte Iron Works Co. at 
this place, which uses about 15 cars of Cherokee mill coal per 
year, are said to be considering a contract instead of buying 
in the open market as they now do. The plant is at Centropo- 
lis, Mo. Address Purchasing Agent, Witte Iron Works Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


+No. 98SS—Atlantie City, N. J. 
will receive bids until July 12 for 
of bituminous coal for delivery 
information may be had on application. 
neer Office, Wilmington, Del. 


No. 989—Frankfort, Ky.—The State Board of Control for 
Charitable Institutions will receive bids until noon, July 9, for 
furnishing coal during the fiscal year beginning July 15. These 
grades will be required: Eastern State Hospital at Lexing- 
ton, mine-run; Central State Hospital at Lakeland, nut and 
slack; Western State Hospital at Hopkinsville, nut and slack 
and pea and slack; Kentucky Institute for Feeble-Minded 
Children at Frankfort, nut and slack. The contract will be 
let on a heat unit basis, and ali bids must be submitted on 
blank forms, which may be obtained on application. Address 
Kentucky State Board of Control for Charitable Institutions, 
Capitol, Frankfort, Ky. 


purposes 
of the 








The Government engineer 
furnishing about 3000 tons 
at this place. Complete 
Address U. S. Engi- 





Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are in bold face type. 


No. 205—Norristown, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 400, 
626), which provides for furnishing the local School Board, 
has been awarded to Bodey & Solomon as follows: 150 tons 
stove, $6.15; 25 tons egg, $5.90. Metzger & Son obtained a 
contract for 115 tons of pea at $4.35. The award of 200 tons 
of bituminous coal was not made because it could be bought 
to a better advantage in the open market. Address Secy. 
Harry W. Akins, 717 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penn. 


No. 624—Providence, R. I.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 795, 
1126), which provides for furnishing the Board of Education 
with about 8500 tons of anthracite coal, has been awarded to 
the Robert E. Smith Co. at $5.98 for Highland egg and $6.23 
for chestnut. Address Secy. Henry B. Rose, Public School 
Dept., 32 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 


No. 735—Davenport, Iowa—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 
about 2900 tons of coal, has been awarded as follows: Denger 
Bros., Springfield lump, $2.68; 2-in. Harrisburg screenings, 
$2.28. Roek Island Fuel Co., 6-in. egg, $2.65. Address Secy. 
J. D. McCollister, Bd. of Edu., 1144 Main St., Davenport, Iowa. 

No, 760—New Bedford, Mass.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
955), which provides for furnishing the Board of Education 
with 2600 tons of egg and stove coal, has been awarded to 
F. T. Akin & Co., at $6.84 per ton. Other bids on the contract 


noted 








were: Patrick Connor, $7.95; Dennison Bros. Co., $6.98; City 

Coal Co., $6.90. Address Clerk, Chas. P. Sawyer, Committee 

on Fuel, City Council, William St., New Bedford, Mass. 
#+No. 842—Columbus, Ga.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049), 


which provides for furnishing the local schools with coal dur- 
ing the ensuing year, has been awarded to the Acton Coal Co., 
on Margaret lump coal at $1.80 per ton f.o.b., Columbus, Ga. 
Address Supt. R. B. Daniel, Public Schools, Columbus, Ga. 


+No. 849—Dorchester Center, Mass.—This contract (Vol. 7, 
p. 1049), which provides for furnishing the State Hospital with 
275 tons of anthracite coal, has been awarded to D. Doherty 
Address Henry lLa- 


Co., on assorted sizes at $7.19 per ton. 


favour, Finance Com., Boston State Hospital Commission, 
Dorchester Center, Mass. 
No. SS2—Tracy, Minn.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), 


which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with coal during the year beginning July 1 has been award- 
ed to Rialson & Son on Youghiogheny lump at $5.55 per ton 
delivered at the School Buildings. Address Clk. C. C. Richard, 
Bd. of Edu. Tracy, Minn. 


+No. 897—Lyndhurst, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1087), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with about 90 tons of egg and 250 tons of pea coal, has been 
awarded to Wm. H. Wurdemann at $4.49 for pea and $6.25 for 
‘egg. O. Kiesewette & Co. bid $4.80 for pea and $6.30 for egg 
-and Jesse P. Joralemon bid the same. Address Wm. J. Liston, 
‘Ba. of Edu., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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No. 260—Liberty, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 7, p, 1087), 
wnich provides for furnishing the Municipal Government 
wich about three cars of Island Creek mine-run coal, has 
been awarded to C. A. Ward at $2.80, delivered at the Water 
Works. W. H. H. Clark & Son bid $3.10. Address Town Clk. 
R. M. Duvall, Liberty, Ind. 


No, 926—Detroit, Mich.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing the Police Department with its 
fuel supply, has been let to the United Fuel & Supply Co., at 
$6.49 for stove and egg coal, and $6.74 for chestnut. Address 
Asst. Secy., Howard Whelan, Metropolitan Police Dept., De- 
troit, Mich. 





+No. 929—New Orleans, La.—This contract (Vol. 7 p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing the Charity Hospital with about 
6000 tons of coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to F. S. Walshe, of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. Address 
Hon. Chas. A. Farwell, Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La. 


Contract Notes 


Davenport, la.—Denger Bros. of Davenport and the Rock 
Island Fuel Co. have been awarded contracts for supplying 
coal to the Davenport Public Schools. 


Chicago, Ill.—Much favorable comment is heard regarding 
the manner in which the operators’ association in Illinois has 
been maintaining prices in the face of the recent dullness. 





Terre Haute, Ind.—The Acme Coal & Lime Co. of this city 
secured the contract for coal for the schools for next school 
year, at $1.98 a ton for Greene Valley, No. 4, 1%-in. shaker 
rescreened coal. 


Tappen, N. D.—The Board of Education at this place will 
receive bids until July 12 for delivery of coal at the coal shed 








of Tappen School, District 28. Address, Clk. James McKee, 
Bd. of Edu., Tappen, N. D. 
Lowell, Mass.—The mill of Wm. E. Walsh at this place 


consumes about 300 tons of New River coal per annum, which 
is delivered by wagons from tle railroads. The mill has a 
storage capacity of 50 tons. 


Greenville, Pemnn.—The School Board at this place will re- 
ceive bids until July 5 for hauling coal from Canon & Miller 
and Zuschlag coal banks to the 14 school houses located in the 
district. Address, Secy. I. C. Brown, School Bd., Greenville, 
Penn. 





Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The bids for supplying coal to the county 
institutions were opened by the Board of supervisors on June 
25 (p. 957). They are quite complicated and are in several di- 
visions, and it will require sometime to determine the lowest 
bidder. 





Pottstown, Penn.—The contract for supplying the public 
schools at this place has been awarded as follows: 320 tons 
of pea at $4.60 and 50 tons of broken $5.75 to J. H. S. Griess & 
Co.; and 150 tons of bituminous coal at $3.25 to Hatfield & 
Hilles. 


Spain—An American consular officer in Spain reports that 
a business man in his district desires to import coal. Prices 
and full information should be sent at once. He desires to re- 
ceive quotations c.i.f. destination, otherwise f.o.b. New York. 
Correspondence may be in English. References are given. 


Chieago—The American Can Co. has placed contract with the 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. for fifty per cent. of its require- 
ments of screenings for next year at its four plants, located 
in Chicago, Maywood and Joliet. It is understood that the 
contract covers Hymera Fifth Vein screenings at 75c. per ton 
at the mines. 


Milton, Ky.—Local coal yards in this river town are filled 
te capacity for the first time in months. The dealers, the 
Trimble Milling Co., and J. P. Strother are all reported to be 
stocked up with enough coal to last for perhaps a full year. 
The coal at this point is unloaded from the barges into 
wagons with a steam shovel and a steam winch is used in 
assisting the teams up the levee slope. 





Knightstown, Ind.—The contract for furnishing the Indi- 
ana Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at this place, regard- 
ing which an item was run on p. 1088 of Vol. 7, has been 
awarded to Walter Bledsoe & Co., on No. 4 Linton mine-run 
coal at $1.80 per ton. The coal furnished by the Ohio & Ken- 
tucky Coal Co. who had this contract during the past year 
gave excellent results but it is computed that $900 per annum 
is saved by using the local product although this latter does 
make more ash and clinkers and is not so desirable to burn. 
Address Steward F. F. Boltz, The Indiana Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Orphans’ Home, Knightstown, Ind. 
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Ay mal Imventory 
NCE A YEAR or once in six debts are growing faster than our per- 
months we take an inventory. sonal credit, we need to adopt another 
We enter plant, equipment, sup- system. 
plies, etc. We deduct expenses, debts 


and depreciation. We endeavor to miss 


no asset or liability. 


If our latest balance sheet shows that our 
credits are not growing, we decide there 
is something wrong with our methods, 
and we seek a remedy. 


That’s all very well and just as it should 
be; but— 


How about taking a personal inventory? 


How much of good-will have we been 
able to secure in the last six months? 
It is a valuable asset. 


How much of co-operation? It is a re- 


source. 


Have we earned the respect and fidelity 
of our men? Do they support.us? 


How much of ill-will have we aroused? 
It is a liability. | 

‘How much of antagonism? It is a definite 
loss. 


If we have earned the contempt and ill- 
will of our employees, there is something 
wrong with our methods. If our personal 


Written by GEO. N. LANTZ, New Straitsville, Ohio 
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In the routine of business we of course 
acknowledge such things as checks sent 
us to pay for cars of coal, but do we 
acknowledge and show appreciation for 
the many little expressions of loyalty 
and faithful service on the part of em- 
Without loyalty and efficient 
service we won't have cars of coal to sell. 


ployees? 


We pay good money for advertising to 
promote confidence and increase trade. 
Do we deal frankly and openly with our 
men to secure the confidence which must 
precede honest, efficient and cheerful 
service? 


We fill all our contracts with dealers to 
the letter. 
lowly trapper-boy been just as square? 


Has our treatment of the 


A smallitem? So is postage, but we can’t 
run our business without postage stamps. 


The next time we inspect our plant let 
us take a look at ourselves. Perhaps we 
can find a way—quite simple and often 
overlooked — whereby we can improve 


the morale of our working organization. 
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44. COAL AGE 


Economics of the Central Static 
Mining 
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SY NOPSIS—Coal operators in the majority of 
cases do not know what their power costs or should 
cost. Consequently they regard central-station ser- 
vice with an indifference which may be dispelled 
only by the submission of a proposition for cur- 
rent. The preparation of a power contract usu- 
ally reveals conditions and practices previously un- 
suspected. 





Coal operators are finding it increasingly imperative to 
reduce the cost of mining and are consequently seeking 
ways and means of accomplishing this result. The labor 
cost of coal production is increasing, and consequently op- 
erators are investigating other items entering into the ex- 
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As a general rule accurate and complete cost records are 
not available at mines, and until something goes wrong 
the power plant is usually regarded as the least import- 
ant part of the operation. When the subject of central- 
station power is first broached the general attitude of 
coal operators is one of indifference, and this feeling can 
be overcome only by the submission of data based on ac- 
tual operating tests. This if properly arranged will usu- 
ally act as a challenge to the operator to disprove the 
conclusion reached. 


UNSUSPECTED ConpDITIONS WILL PROBABLY BE FouND 


The collection of this data will usually reveal condi- 
tions before unsuspected and will lead to a study of power- 
application of great benefit to the coal operator. 





A 150-KW. WESTINGHOUSE THREE-BEARING 
MOTOR-GENERATOR SET 


pense of coal production and analyzing them, with the 
view to discovering possible leakage. . 

The average coal producer believes that he is securing 
his power at a low cost, since his fuel is cheap, his ap- 
paratus simple and his overhead charge for buildings low. 
Fuel at the mines costs of course whatever it will bring 
in the market. On the other hand, the question of water 
supply may be serious, as bad water may necessitate heavy 
and frequent renewals. 

The boilers, engines and generators used at mines are, 
generally speaking, of the simplest type. Reliability is 
the primary requisite, and with the unskilled or semi- 
skilled help available, this can be obtained only with sim- 
ple equipment. It will generally be found that power 
costs are capable of material reduction by the introduc- 
tion of scientific and uptodate methods of generation, dis- 
tribution and application. It is here intended to discuss 
the general features or elements entering into the cost of 
power both from the point of view of the central station 
and of the coal operator. 





*4506 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


AN ALLIS-CHALMERS FLYWHEEL MOTOR- 
GENERATOR SET 


If the results of the investigation make consideration of 
central-station service advisable, a detailed investigation 
of existing power costs as well as methods of application 
should be made. Full consideration must be given to the 
cost of application in central-station service and the spe- 
cific advantages to be derived therefrom. By the use of re- 
cording watt-hour and demand meters, together with a 
record of the tonnage, the total consumption, maximum 
demand and power requirements per ton of coal mined 
may be obtained. This data will afford a means of com- 
parison of central-station service and isolated-plant opera- 
tion and may be used as a basis of further estimate. 

In selecting the equipment necessary in order to enable 
central-station service to be used most economically, it 
should be borne in mind that it is desirable to have as 
little machinery as possible operated by direct current, 
as such operation increases the losses due to transformation 
of the central-station supply. 

A plant operated partly by steam and partly by central- 
station power is ordinarily not advisable. Consequently 
all steam equipment should be changed to electrical. This 
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condition necessitates that fans, pumps and other steam- 
driven equipment should be converted into alternating- 
current motor drive, while rotary converters must be in- 
stalled for supplying direct current to the machinery in- 
side the mine. 

Before committing himself to the adoption of central- 
station power the operator should convince himself by a 
thorough investigation that the change will bring about 
justifiable economy. Consideration should be given to 
the estimated saving in dollars and cents as well as to the 
investment required to secure this saving. The life of 
the mine, the location and competitive features of the 
available market, the value of the coal, conditions of 
mining, general reputation of the company furnishing 
power as to continuity of service, the plans for future de- 
velopment of the existing operations and the possibility 
of later additions, as well as other related features of the 
operation, should be given due consideration before any 
investment or changes are made. Regard should also be 
had for the general features of attendance, operation and 
control, also to the flexibility and adaptability of electrical 
equipment to the severe conditions encountered in coal- 
mining work. 


REPLACING PERFECTLY Goop APPARATUS WITH NEW 


The contention is usually made that a change of power 
supply necessitates disposing of existing equipment and 
that it does not seem reasonable to replace apparatus in 
good condition with new. If proper depreciation on the 
old apparatus has been charged against it, ics value as 
carried on the books should be small, and if the proper 
method of bookkeeping has been employed and a certain 
percentage charged against the original purchase price 
of the equipment for each year of operation, the original 
cost will have been in large measure liquidated and the 
interest due to this investment can be charged off as 
practically zero. 

In case the operator is unable to make the financial 
outlay necessary, but desires to use central-station energy, 
the power company may purchase and install the neces- 
sary equipment, operating it on a rental basis until such 
time as the original cost, together with accrued interest, 
shall have been liquidated, after which the apparatus 
shall become the property of the coal operator. If this 
method is not followed, the charge to the operator for 
his power may be of such an amount as to cover the cost of 
the power and also to liquidate the original cost and ac- 
crued interest of the operator’s investment within a cer- 
tain length of time, after which the rate may be re- 
duced to that regularly charged other consumers coming 
under the same classification as the particular operation 
under consideration. This rate should be agreed upon 
when the contract is to be signed. 

With many operators the cost of making a change from 
isolated-plant to central-station power forms a most for- 
midable obstacle. While it is true that the fixed charges 
as included in the charge made by the central station 
would be present whether the power was generated locally 
or purchased, it will nevertheless usually be found that 
the fixed charge made by the central station is no greater 
and in many cases is less than when computed on the basis 
of a local plant. 

Assuming that the charge in both cases is equal, it may 
nevertheless mean much for an operator whether he is 
obliged to finance an independent power plant or to pay 
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the equivalent fixed charge on an investment made by the 
power company. The situation is analogous to the pur- 
chase or rental of property, and in any enterprise this 
difference may either greatly facilitate or handicap de- 
velopment. When money is hard to secure and can be 
obtained only at a high rate of interest, the availability 
of central-station service may be opportune by making 
possible developments that might otherwise be compelled 
to wait. Where the necessary capital is already available 
or can be readily obtained under favorable conditions, it 
should be remembered that all capital not needed for plant 
outlay may be used elsewhere. 


THE QuEsTION To Br DEcIDED 


It is immaterial to the consumer what may be the in- 
vestment or overhead charges of the power company; the 
one question to be decided is whether or not power may 
be utilized more economically and satisfactorily when 
purchased from a central station than when generated 
locally. Many coal operations, both old and new, are find- 
ing it economically advisable to use central-station service. 

Not one operator in ten knows what his power is cost- 
ing him or what it should cost. Many plants erected 
during, say, the past 10 years were not designed or built 
with regard to efficiency or economy in operation, but mere- 
ly to produce power to mine coal. With the advent of the 
central station in the coal-mining field, the inefficient and 
uneconomic operating characteristics of these plants were 
soon discovered, and it has often been found advisable to 
correct these faults by purchasing power, where the life 
of the operation would warrant this course. 

In most cases the operator has a scant knowledge of 
what features enter into the sale of electricity as well 
as just what is contemplated by the contract. This prop- 
osition should be gone over in detail and a thorough ex- 
planation made of what is contemplated. The general 
rule followed by most central stations selling power to 
coal mines is the installation of instruments recording the 
kilowatt consumption and the demand. 

The basis of a power contract will be a minimum or 
primary charge which is necessary in order to protect the 
company in case of abnormal conditions, such as a strike 
or a more or less indefinite shutdown. ‘The power com- 
pany has a large investment in transmission lines, gen- 
erating equipment, transformers, etc., and the fixed charge 
on this investment is continuous, whether or not the equip- 
ment is producing and delivering power. 

The minimum charge, while perfectly reasonable from 
the central station’s point of view, may not be readily un- 
derstood by the average coal operator. A little logical 
reasoning and explanation should, however, readily con- 
vince the operator that all customers, in proportion, have 
to bear their indirect share of the central station’s fixed 
charge. When abnormal conditions arise it is usual in 
most cases to arbitrarily reduce the minimum or primary 
charge by from 50 to 75 per cent. or else to provisionally 
cancel the existing contract, submitting for it a new and 
temporary contract based on the measured demand plus 
the usual charge for energy. 


DETERMINING THE MAxImMuM DEMAND 


The proper method of determining the maximum de- 
mand, and consequently the minimum charge, is the sub- 
ject of a wide diversity of opinion. It is sometimes based 
on the average of several integrated 5-min. peaks taken 
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throughout a normal working day. Other companies pre- 
fer to figure this maximum demand from the result of the 
average integrated peaks of longer duration, say 10 to 15 
min. The principal objection to this method of calculat- 
ing the maximum demand is that the peaks may happen 
to be taken when conditions are not normal and hence 
may give erroneous results. 

This method, however, of taking the 5-min. integrated 
peaks seem to be the best and most satisfactory one 
available. Its coefficient of error is not so large as to 
make any appreciable difference in the results. In some 
cases the primary, or minimum, charge may be based on 
the load factor, which is generally understood to be the 
ratio of the average load in kilowatts extending over an 
appreciable length of time to the manufacturer’s name- 
plate rating of the equipment connected to the central- 
station service line, either direct or through transformers. 
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If the cover is not too great, it is usually thought best 
to make a surface location for transforming equipment, 
taking the direct-current lines through bore holes to the 
selected point of distribution inside the mine. When a 
surface location is made, it should if possible be so located 
as to render unnecessary the devotion of the entire time 
of an attendant to its operation. A rotary transformer 
may also be located inside the mine, but such a pro- 
cedure is not recommended because of the dirt, fire and 
water hazards, and also on account of its general inaccessi- 
bility. If so located, however, the equipment should be 
installed in a moisture- and fire-proof concrete room. 

The economics of application will be largely determined 
by the conditions of roof and bottom, presence of water or 
gas, distances from the working face, main parting and 
pit mouth, fire hazard, attendance, etc. No set rule can be 
Jaid down, but each case should be thoroughly gone over 





A 300-HP, 2300-VOLT ELECTRIC MINE HOIST 
AT GREENSBURG, PENN. 


These methods of estimating may be adjusted from time to 
time as agreed upon at the signing of the contract. 

Actual figures obtained from existing installations show 
a fixed charge per kilowatt of demand for isolated coal- 
mine power plants varying from $12 per year in the large 
plants to $20 per year or more in the smaller ones. On 
this basis it does not seem unfair for the central station 
to make a fixed charge of $1 per kilowatt per month of 
demand plus a graduated charge per kilowatt of con- 
sumption, the final rate per kilowatt-hour to depend on 
the total power consumed. 

Tests on different mines show a power consumption 
varying from 1.5 to 3.5 kw.-hr. per ton of coal mined, 
values higher or lower than those given being found, de- 
pending on the local conditions prevailing at the different 
mines. Knowing the current consumption per ton of 
output, the average cost per kilowatt-hour and the ton- 
nage, it is possible to estimate, not only the total consump- 
tion, but also the cost for power per ton of coal mined. 


TRANSFORMERS SHOULD BE CENTRALLY LOCATED 


In order that the power may be applied efficiently and 
economically, the transforming equipment should be lo- 
cated as near the center of the load and distribution as 
possible. Since rotary transformers may be placed in 
any convenient point, this condition may be obtained at 
minimum expense and the set may be relocated from time 
to time so as to secure the most efficient arrangement. 


THE SWITCHBOARD IN LUZERNE SUBSTATION NO. 2, 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PENN. 


and the application be made on the merits of the investi- 
gation. The general features of flexibility of movement 
and operation also apply to the stationary motor equip- 
ment and enable location of fans, pumps, etc., to be se- 
lected without reference to the boiler room, at the same 
time eliminating long lines of expensive and inefficient 
piping. 

It is the general practice to use direct-current motor 
equipment inside the mine. As central-station power is 
supplied as alternating current, it is necessary to convert 
this supply to direct current.. This may be accom- 
plished by means of motor-generator sets or rotary con- 
verters. Synchronous equipment is often insisted on by 
the central station or a special discount given when 
used, or some other consideration made. 

In some cases where power is supphed for use in a num- 
ber of operations belonging to one company, it may be 
possible to locate one step-down transformer substation 
reducing transmission voltage to a potential suitable for 
distribution; say to 2300 volts, in such a manner as to 
serve the several operations. In this case the power com- 
pany is usually willing to give an additional discount. 


SELECTION OF CONVERTING EQUIPMENT Merits CARE 


Care should be taken in the selection of the rotary-con- 
verting equipment, the idea being to install machinery 
sufficiently flexible to enable that part in use to operate 
as near full-load conditions as possible. It may be found 
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advisable to install a large and a small set, the former to 
take care of the day load and the latter to be used at night, 
the two being operated together on peak loads and under 
any unusual conditions that may occur. 

If it is decided to use a motor-generator set, the in- 
itial investment may be capable of reduction on account 
of the possibility of using the old direct-current generators 
in the isolated plants as the direct-current elements of 
the motor-generator sets, either by belting or direct con- 
nection, preferably the latter. A direct-connected set is 
more efficient on account of the elimination of belt losses 
and requires less floor space than does a belted unit. 

In determining the necessary capacity of the rotary- 
transforming equipment, alternating-current motors 
should be installed wherever possible. This may be done 
on such equipment as fans, hoists, pumps, slope hauls, ete. 
The use of alternating-current- motors drawing power 
from the transmission line or from the secondaries of the 
high tension step-down transformers obviates conversion 
losses, thereby reducing the power bill to a minimum. 
It also reduces the size of the rotary transformer and 
the initial investment and acts to make the overall cost 
of operation a minimum. 

Where it is necessary to use motors for hoisting, 
whether from shafts or slopes, the use of alternating-cur- 
rent machines throws the wide and sudden fluctuations of 
current and voltage onto the transmission line, where they 
are more easily taken care of than when a direct-current 
motor is used. 

Inasmuch as the power is usually metered on the al- 
ternating side of the rotary transformer, a considerable 
saving in cost of operation can be made by having as little 
equipment as possible operated by direct current. This 
saving will usually be found to more than compensate the 
increased first cost of the installation. The steadier the 
direct-current voltage, the fewer the burnouts and 
the higher the efficiency of the equipment operated on 
the direct-current circuits. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION SHOULD BE EFFICIENT 


The transmission and distribution systems inside of 
the mine should be as efficient as possible. It will gener- 
ally be found that conditions here are capable of improve- 
ment by the exercise of care and attention, but it is a 
difficult matter to bring about this desirable state of affairs. 
As long as the equipment inside the mine operates and 
coal may be got out, little thought is given as to how 
much more cheaply or satisfactorily it might be possible 
to carry on this work if reasonable care and attention were 
given to the transmission and distribution circuits. Losses 
due to poor bonding and feeder-line construction may, 
and in many cases do, materially affect the efficiency and 
-upkeep of the electrical equipment as well as the output 
of the mine and the power bill. | 

Where a motor-driven fan is employed, care should b 
taken in the location of the equipment, consideration be- 
ing given for both present and future requirements. The 
amount of power that may be wasted through uneven or 
ununiform air passages and through allowing accumula- 
tions of rock on the floor of the airways may be consider- 
able, while the saving that may be effected by keeping 
‘the passages clear more than justifies the expense. 

When opening a new mine, it is usually advisable to 
employ a small fan motor, increasing its size when it be- 
comes inadequate to perform the work required. 'FPwo- 
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speed fans may. be used when a small amount of air is 
necessary during periods of shutdown or at night and 
on Sundays, but care should be taken to select a motor 
that will have sufficient capacity to satisfactorily meet 
full-speed requirements. 

Hoisting SHoutp BE By ALTERNATING CURRENT 

For shaft hoisting or slope haulage work it is usually 
advisable to use a variable-speed alternating-current mo- 
tor. This type possesses features of design and construc- 
tion that enable it to perform satisfactorily under the se- 
vere conditions imposed, and being alternating current 
it may operate independently of the direct-current equip- 
ment. 

In some cases it may be desirable to use a direct-cur- 
rent motor for the hoist, in which case a suitable motor- 
generator set, either with or without a flywheel, may be 
employed. It is not generally advisable to attempt to con- 
vert.an old steam+driven hoist to motor drive, as it will be 
found cheaper and more satisfactory to buy a new hoist 
equipment and sell the old one for whatever it may be 
possible to obtain. 

Mine pumping is a desirable central-station load, since 
it is steady 24 hours per day. Pumping by electricity 
is more reliable and economical as well as more flexible 
than by steam or compressed air and acts to increase the 
operating-load factor of the installation. The equipment, 
furthermore, is self-contained and portable. 


SALE OF Power REQUIRES SKILL AND EXPERIENCE 


The sale of power to coal mines on a mutually satisfac- 
tory basis necessitates a special knowledge and experience 
in this particular field. Patience on the part of the cen- 
tral-station representative is essential, as it requires time 
and detailed investigation to obtain the data and informa- 
tion to make possible the submission of an intelligent 
proposition. 

Continuity of service, especially where pumps and fans 
are concerned, is essential. It is generally advisable, there- 
fore, to employ the services of a competent consulting en- 
gineer when considering the advisability of using central- 
station service either as a substitute for locally generated 
power in a mine already open or in an entirely new opera- 
tion. Many men who are able executives and efficient and 
successful in their own line of endeavor have met with 
trouble through their failure to recognize that the engi- 
neering and executive side of mining are totally different. 
Success can come only from a full recognition that expert 
advice based on long experience is essential to safety and 
efficiency in the production of coal. 

The favorable development of a coal-mining load 
abounds in profits to the central station, particularly if it 
was primarily a lhghting proposition, the increased load 
factor making it possible to sell power at a low rate. The 
great difficulty confronting the company first entering this 
field is a lack of information relative to the price at which 
it can afford to sell power. Any effort on its part to regu- 
late the various peak loads according to its capacity in 
order to determine the rate, rather than by placing itself 
in a position to handle the demand of its customers un- 
der all conditions, can result only in uncertainty or con- 
fusion regarding the ultimate outcome. Installation of 
the necessary equipment on the principle of being a pub- 
lic servant rather than for the benefit of a single custo- 
mer is the only safe method of determining what the 
traffic will bear. 
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Why Are Strikes at Coal Mimes of 
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By Hueu ARCHIBALD* 





SY NOPSIS—The first part of an answer to Mr. 
Le Baron’s question as to the reason for so much 
strike turmoil in mining. The writer declares that 
the rate per ton paid to the miner is sufficiently 
high, but states that no one seems anxious to see 
that he is aided in producing a large output. 





In the editorial in the issue of May 22 entitled “Can 
Someone Enlighten Mr. Le Baron,” the question was 
asked whether there is any need for the continual strike 
turmoil in mining. In the final analysis it will have to be 
conceded that strikes are unnecessary. 

Strikes instead of being biennial or triennial affairs 
in the different mining districts can be reduced to a neg- 
ligible minimum. But to accomplish this a few ideas 
which are now considered excellent, but which are con- 
demned because they are not considered as constituting 
“good business,” will have to be recognized as working 
principles. 

These principles are three: 1. Every man must earn a 
day’s pay. 2. Every man desires to live decently, and his 
scale of living rises with his ability to pay for it. 3. Noth- 
ing exists without a cause, and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America would not.exist if there was no need for it. 
These things are so tied up with each other that a discus- 
sion of them almost runs around in a circle, and the end 
of the argument depends on the point of beginning. But 
there are changes to be made before peace will settle over 
coal mining—a peace that is possible and would be advan- 
tageous to the operators and to the workmen. 


THE Work RATHER THAN THE WAGE TELLS 


Whether the first of these principles is fulfilled—that 
a man must earn a day’s pay—depends on whether the 
mine is organized partly for the purpose of providing that 
work or is planned solely with other purposes in mind. 

The men in a mine can be divided into two general 
classes according to the manner of paying them—one class 
is paid by the day and the other by the piece. 

The first are generally known as daymen or company 
men and the latter as miners. The pay of the daymen is 
definite and is the same whether there is much or little to 
do. These men may not receive as much as the miner, 
but it is regular and is not high one month and low the 
next. The earnings are constant, so that at the end of the 
year the company man is financially in a better position. 
As a result it is easier to get men to do company work 
than to mine coal. The main strength of the union has 
Jain in the miners, who are numerically greater and who 
suffer the greatest variation in wages. 

The following data are taken from a two-week payroll 
at a typical anthracite mine: The number of men draw- 
ing less than $1 a day based on the number of days they 
worked was 23; those getting between $1 and $2, 45; 
those from $2 to $3, 50; from $3 to $4, 32; from $4 to $5, 
16, and over $5, 18. Such variations cause discontent. 
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In Coat Aen for Jan. 9, Vol. 7, p. 45, it is reported 
for six counties in Arkansas that the average net earnings 
for the men working in rooms was $538 for the year and 
for the bottom men $529. Comment is then further made 
that “the average earnings of miners and men at other 
classes of work will be less than last year. Practically 
all the mines are crowded and a slow turn of cars gener- 
ally prevails. The number of men locked out or on strike 
for one cause or another during the past year was over 
46 per cent. of the total number employed at the mines.” 

It is clear, therefore, that there are more men than are 
needed for the output required, and it is fair to assume 
that there is a high cost of mining. Where there are too 
many loaders there are too many working places, and the 
transportation force having to visit all these workings 
has to be made unduly large. In turn the inefficiency of 
the haulage system results in the idleness of the men. 

In two of the counties in Arkansas the earnings of the 
company men are greater than those of the men in rooms, 
though custom has it that they should draw the lower pay. 
The difference between the highest and the lowest of the 
company men is $270 and that between the roommen 
$390. 


Minimum WaGE Is THE DISTRESSING PROBLEM 


The low average of the mine workers’ earnings is not 
the cause of the unrest. The discontent rather has its 
source in the inadequate pay of those who do not earn the 
average wage. The percentage of low pays may be bal- 
anced by a number of high pays with a good average as 
a result, but what should be desired is a greater equality 
in the amount earned. Much difference in the monthly 
income of the men indicates a poor arrangement in the 
mine, from which results a large difference in earning 
opportunity. This state of affairs is generally accom- 
panied by unnecessary expense to the company. 

It is often hard to interest a manager in the arrange- 
ment of the work in his mine so that the miners can earn 
a day’s pay or so that there can be a more uniform wage. 
There is an idea in the minds of many bosses which has 
been handed down for many generations that a man 
should not be allowed to earn high wages. I, like many 
others, have held back a part of a man’s pay when it was 
over a certain amount until he had a lower pay with which 
to offset it for fear that the “big boss” would make trouble 
for me for allowing the man to earn so much money, 
though he was only getting paid at the standard rates 
fixed by those over me. On the contrary I have never 
been censured for low pays, numbers of which have ap- 
peared on the pay statements of my subordinates. 

Keeping a man’s pay low was merely self-preservation 
in the days when a workman who was proprietor of his 
business had a helper who might save up enough money 
to start in business for himself and enter into competition 
with his former employer. It is doubtful, however, if 
any miner nowadays could save up enough in a lifetime to 
open up a mine for himself with all the equipment that is 
now needed. There need be no fear that if a miner earns 
a good pay he will create competition in the sale of coa). 
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It may be argued that the miners are making a day’s 
pay where they are not lazy. That is not the case in many 
mines. To be sure the operator must bring pressure to 
bear upon the worker to get him to work regularly and 
do a full day’s work. But this is not the principal diff- 
culty, and the difference in earnings is small where oppor- 
tunities to load coal are reasonably equal. 

The rates paid for mining are high—almost too high. 
In the union districts in central Pennsylvania the price 
for pick coal is 72c. a ton. This is paid whether the min- 
ing is in rooms and the coal hard or whether it is in pillars 
which have been standing and the coal is crushed. In 
the latter case a man can dig and load a ton in 20 min. 
At that rate he ought to earn $8.64 a day, allowing 50 
per cent. of the time for resting. But what happens?. He 
does not get enough cars to earn anywhere near that 
amount. 

I have heard it stated that the men in central Pennsyl- 
vania earned more money when pick coal was 35c. a ton 
than they do now. But the past and present conditions 
have not been taken into account. One man telling about 
“olden times” at one mine said: “There were not many 
men here then, and the boss used to be around all the time 
telling you to load more. We made good money in those 
days.” The blame for the loss in earning power is often 
angrily put on the union, whereas it ought to be partly 
borne by the men running mines for not maintaining cor- 
rect conditions—men in proportion to the equipment and 
bosses in proportion to the mine. 


RATES OF Pay SHOULD MAKE AN EQuaL WAGE POSSIBLE 


There is an inflexibility in the rates paid for work which 
makes an inequality in the earning power of the men. 
Rates are generally the same for all parts of a mine or for 
all parts of a vein. In one anthracite mine $1.58 is 
paid for a 2-ton car of coal whether the vein is 8 ft. 
and free blowing or 4 ft. and hard coal. In the bitu- 
minous regions the same price is paid for pick coal 
whether it is in rooms or in crushed pillars. Business 
has been business in establishing the rates, and in any 
argument between employer and employee over what the 
rate should be, the attempt on both sides has been to charge 
all the traffic would bear. There has been no measure- 
ment of work by which attempts could be made scientifi- 
cally to get an equitable basis for payment. Measurement 
of work is just as practical in mining as in manufactur- 
ing, where it is now being largely done. 

Although the payment is made according to the ton or 
car loaded, responsibility for the amount of work done 
cannot be wholly cast aside by the management. Men are 
turned loose in a mine entirely too freely and expected 
to work out their own salvation. They cannot do it, for 
they do not work alone, but are dependent upon others 
for the opportunity to work. 

The drivers, being paid by the day, are not anxious to 
deliver more cars than are necessary to keep their jobs and 
so neglect the miner. In consequence the miner does not 
earn as much as he might. One can hardly blame the 
driver so long as it is a fixed principle in life to get as 
much for as little as possible. Everyone is doing it, and 
he would be “kidded” by his friends if he did not practice 
it. Universally a mine is so undermanned by bosses that 
no work can be followed up, and the neglect of duty and 
failure to codperate can become so common that the miners 
frequently suffer from needless delays. 
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Were the miner eutting the coal himself and delivering 
his own cars to the foot of a shaft or to a large side-track, 
he would be more independent and could be more reason- 
ably blamed for not earning his pay. Such a system 
exists in some mines in England, but in this country we 
use larger cars and deliver them to the miner. 


Miners SUFFER FROM THE LACK OF ORGANIZATION 


The individual in a mine depends on the management 
to organize the work so that the proper balance is kept 
between the various machines and the work of each man 
or group of men. 

A superintendent recently remarked that it is hard to 
stir up trouble at a mine if the men are being decently 
treated and are earning a day’s pay. It will be found 
that the strength of a union increases at a mine in pro- 
portion as there is more cause for discontent. But this is 
not to be regarded as an argument. that the men should 
be paid whether they do any work or not. 

Increased earnings of the individual can be reflected 
favorably on the cost sheet. A man who is working a 
piece of coal which has been formerly neglected and is so 
situated that he is given only a car or two a day and whose 
earnings in consequence are low is likely to be a source of 
trouble. When it is necessary to keep a man and a mule 
for only a few cars a day, the transportation charge will 
be high. The cost of gathering was taken in one mine and 
found to run from 21%c. to 25¢e. The total cost for haul- 
age was high because on only a few roads were there 
enough men to give a driver a full day’s work. When the 
work was apportioned so that there were enough men on 
each road, the cost fell. 


NEED FOR A Futu Turn or Cars ror HacH MAn 


It would be more advantageous to the workmen if the 
union leaders, instead of making demands for further 
increase in the rates of pay, asked for a better organiza- 
tion of the work so that the men got an equal number of 
ears. Rates are high enough now so that no man need 
overwork himself in earning a good pay. In a boiler- 
room a fireman will shovel into the furnace from 18 to 
20 tons a day, which is more than a loader will load into 
cars. 

One well-known union leader has been quoted as saying 
that 15 tons was not too much for a man loading after 
machines, and the union representatives agreed to a task 
of 12 tons at one mine. When one gets into the complex 
changing conditions of an anthracite mine it might seem 
a little doubtful whether this could be done, but again it 
is a case of the arrangement of work rather than a crying 
need of an increase in rates. 

A recent number of Coal Age gives a high output per 
man at one mine of 5.1 tons a day, but even this is 
strongly in contrast with what is admittedly possible. 

Under the present general manner of payment the only 
cure is to promulgate the idea that each man should pro- 
duce a large tonnage per day. An increase in their output 
will be of advantage to the miners, as they are paid by the 
ton. It will also be to the interest of the company, for an 
increased output per handling unit will result from the 
proper organization of work by which the larger product 
is secured. Though there is no one cure for all ills, the 
application of the principles of efficiency to mining will 
greatly help to alleviate the conditions which are now a 
frequent and natural source of much irritation. 
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Miners Who Don’t Mine 


There are nearly a hundred thousand employees in the 
collieries of the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania 
who mine no coal. The exact number in 1913, the latest. 
figure available, was 96,991. The men who mine and 
load the coal are the miners with state certificates who 
drill holes and blow down the coal with explosives, and 
the miners’ laborers who assist the miners in drilling the 
holes and load the loose coal into mine cars. There were 
44,346 miners in 1913 and 33,973 miners’ laborers. 

Thus the army of men who are employed at ventilation, 
transportation, drainage, maintenance and the prepara- 
tion of the coal for market outnumbers by over 18,000 the 
men who are actually mining and loading coal. In other 
words, it takes more men to keep the mines safe and in 
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Handling Coke from IRetorts 
By E.G. READ" 


The handling of coke at retort houses is receiving a 
thorough study with the idea of eliminating labor and 
making a better preparation of the product. Extensive 
advertising campaigns in various parts of the country 
have resulted in a keen demand for domestic coke to 
take the place of anthracite coal. To successfully meet 
this demand it is necessary to make a careful preparation 
of the coke including a through sizing to correspond to 
the various grades of anthracite. 

Coke is fragile, absorptive and abrasive, and may be 
likened to an egg, a sponge or an emery wheel. A 
successful handling equipment must therefore convey 


WISCONSIN GAS & ELECTRIC CO.’S PLANT FOR STORING AND SIZING COKE WITH DE BROUWER CONVEYOR FOR. 
CONVEYING AND QUENCHING THE PRODUCT AS IT LEAVES THE RETORTS 


condition to be operated than it does to mine the total 
output of coal. 

There are nearly a hundred different positions in and 
about every colliery for which special training is not only 
advisable but often indispensable. The mere terminology 
of the various positions is confusing. There are doorboys, 
or “patchers,” drivers, runners, bratticemen, masons, tim- 
bermen, tracklayers, foremen and assistant foremen, fire- 
bosses, pumpmen, blacksmiths, carpenters, engineers and 
firemen, slatepickers, breaker boys, and a host of others. 

The excellent mine schools which now exist throughout 
the anthracite region either under the supervision of the 
local school boards with state aid, maintained by the 
operators, or conducted by the local Y. M. C. A.’s are now 
providing the special instruction and training necessary 
for many of these positions. Mining problems are dis- 
cussed and much information is also disseminated through 
the mining institutes which are held throughout the 
region. 


and screen with a minimum breakage, quench without 
saturation and provide against excessive wear on the 
machinery. 

A successful machine for conveying and quenching the 
hot coke as it comes from the retorts is the De Brouwer 
conveyor. This was originated in Germany and is in 
extensive use abroad. A modification of the De Brouwer 
suited to American conditions has been perfected and 
installed in a number of plants in this country, particu- 
larly in the New England States. 

This conveyor consists of two strands of special chain 
with crossbars spaced about 24 in. centers. This moves 
slowly in a watertight cast-iron lined steel trough. The 
quenching is accomplished by sprays placed above the 
carrying run of the conveyor. By this arrangement the 
amount of water can be easily adjusted so as to thorough- 
ly quench the coke without soaking it, as the thickness 
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and speed of the moving body of coke are under control. 
The excess water is drained by means of a water grate 
in the conveyor trough. This grate is in the form of 
screen bars so spaced as to refuse breeze, but pass the 
water. 

The grading of sizes may be accomplished by either a 
revolving screen of the open type or by a balanced 
vibrating screen. The vibrating screen is preferable for 
the fine sizes as it gives the body of coke a thorough 
agitation without dropping it as is the case with the 
revolving screen. 

A typical and uptodate handling plant of this type 
is shown in the accompanying drawing. The operation 
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is as follows: The hot coke is pushed from the retorts 
into a hot-coke car which travels on overhead tracks and 
serves as a chute for each group of retorts. The coke 
passes by gravity to the carrying run of the De Brouwer 
conveyor, which quenches and delivers it to a belt con- 
veyor. 

This belt conveyor takes the coke to the screening 
station, where it may be either crushed or not and 
screened to make the various sizes indicated. Provision 
is made for storing the coke in the yard either screened 
or as it comes from the oven. The coke from the storage 
yards may be returned by means of other equipment to 
the screening station when desired. The plant is being in- 
stalled for the Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. at Racine, 
Wis., by R. H. Beaumont Co, of Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Permissible Mine Motors 


Among the Bureau of Mines’ investigations dealing 
with the means of lessening such dangers as attend the use 
of electricity in the mining industries, it has undertaken 
one that has for its purpose the establishment of per- 
missible explosion-proof motors for use in places where an 
electric spark or flash might ignite inflammable gases or 
dusts. 

Technical Paper 101, “Permissible Explosion-Proof 
Electric Motors for Mines; Conditions and Requirements 
for Test and Approval,” which has just been issued, men- 
tions the details of construction that the bureau considers 
essential for satisfactory service and describes tests of an 
explosion-proof mining-machine motor and accessories ap- 
proved by the bureau. The author of this paper is H. H. 
Clark, electrical engineer. 

The Bureau of Mines has applied the term “explosion 
proof” to motors constructed so as to prevent the ignition 
of gas surrounding the motor by any sparks, flashes or 
explosions of gas or of gas and coal dust that may occur 
within the motor casing. 

Before it undertook to establish a list of permissible. 
motors the bureau made a large number of preliminary 
tests. No motors were approved as a result of this pre- 
liminary investigation, for none were considered to possess 
the characteristics of permissibility. As a direct result 
of these preliminary tests, however, the bureau decided 
to make tests to establish a list of permissible explosion- 
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proof motors, and issued its Schedule 2, “Fees for Testing 
Explosion-Proof Motors.” This gave the general condi- 
tions under which motors could be submitted for trial 
and the fees to be charged for making such tests. Tech- 
nical Paper 101 sets forth more fully than Schedule 2 
the details that the bureau considers essential to satisfac- 
tory explosion-proof motor construction. 

The Bureau of Mines considers a motor to be permis- 
sible when it is the same in all respects as the sample mo- 
tor that passed certain tests made by the bureau and 
when it is installed and used in accordance with the con- 
ditions prescribed by that body. The paper gives the re- 
quirements for approval of motors, outlines the nature 
of the approval of the bureau and describes the approval 
of an explosion-proof coal-cutting equipment. 
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Threatens the Imdustry 





SYNOPSIS—A summary of the peculiar status 
of codperative mining in Illinois. Union members 
of one company have already thrown down the 
gauntlet to the United Mine Workers of America 
and the situation is replete with serious possibilt- 
ties. The movement is spreading rapidly and ts 
a menace to legitimate mining companes. 





Codperative enterprises of different kinds have been 
tried time and again, but as a rule they have seldom 
proved an economic success. Codperative coal mining in 
the Illinois field, however, does not seem to fall in this 
class. It has been in operation for some time, and of 
late has spread so rapidly that it even threatens to be- 
come a national issue. 

Codperative mining in Illinois originated some years 
ago, and was more or less directly due to railroad own- 
ership of mines. It is generally believed that the roads 
quoted a delivered price, including both the cost of the 
coal and the freight rate, that aggregated much less 
than an independent operator could compete with. This 
eventually wound up in a spectacular rate war among the 
trunk lines, during which freight rates were slashed down 
to as low as $2 per car to East St. Louis, as compared 
with 32c. per ton at present. 

It was out of this war that the independent operators, 
seeking relief from the untenable conditions prevailing, 
hit upon the plan of codperation. The miners themselves 
had been working on such poor time that they were re- 
duced almost to extreme poverty and were eager to ac- 
cept any change whatever. 


UNION STRONGLY OPpPposeD TO SucH COOPERATION 


The method of operating the codperative mine was 
brought out fully before the scale committee meeting at 
Peoria, Ill. It appears that the miners, who are all 
union men, are assessed the difference between the cost 
of production and the ultimate selling price. Thus, al- 
though they are nominally receiving the full wage scale, 
they are obliged to rebate the company for losses in- 
curred by working the mine when adverse marketing 
conditions prevail. 

At this same meeting the officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America assured the independent operators 
in attendance that drastic measures would be taken 
to do away with these codperative mines. There are now 
about 10 concerns, having an aggregate daily capacity 
of 8000 tons, who are operating on a codperative basis, 
and the indications are that this may very probably be 
doubled within a year, unless aggressive action is taken. 
The operators more closely in touch with the situation 
are very skeptical of the union’s power to cope with the 
matter. It is generally felt that should the organization 
resort to the drastic measures mentioned, the local union 
will give up its charter and the mine will become non- 
union. This would, of course, be a serious blow to or- 
ganized labor. 

Some of these companies are incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois; others are copartnerships. In either 


case the miners buy shares, usually from $100 to $200 
each. The number of shareholders runs from 20 to 100, 
depending on the size of the mine. Some of the mines. 
work only codperatives, but the greater part of ther 
work some members of the U. M. W. of A. When there is 
a demand for coal, all the companies work all the union 
men they have room for. 

In the case of the Oakland Coal Co., located near 
Belleville, Ill., the loss Feb. 15 to Mar. 31, 1914, equaled 
one-third of the union scale. In other words, if a man 
worked 10 days at $3 per day, he received $30 and paid 
back to the company $10. This statement is based on 
an affidavit made by a stockholder of the Oakdale Coal 
Co., which was as follows: 

Belleville, Ill., April 18, 1914. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I have been and am now working for the Oakdale Coal Co. 
I own six shares in this company. I should have drawn $22 
on Mar. 15, but I drew none of this and had to pay in $5 to 
defray expenses. 

I should have drawn $42.50 on Mar. 30, but they paid me 
$12.50 and the other $30 was used to defray expenses. 

I should have drawn $77 on Apr. 15, but I was paid only 
$57 and the other $20 was used to defray expenses. 

Whenever we do not get enough for our coal we assess 
each man a certain amount and deduct it from his pay. 

In other words, I mean, if we do not get enough money 
from the sale of our coal to meet our payroll, we assess each 
man a sufficient amount so that the money from the sale of 
the coal and payroll will balance. 

State of Illinois, 

County of St. Clair 

, residing in the city of 
Belleville, county of St. Clair, state of Illinois, personally 
known to me, Stephen A. Butler, a notary public, in and for 
the above county, appeared before me this 18th day of April, 
1914, and made affidavit that the above statement is true and 
correct. 

STEPHEN A. BUTLER, 
Notary Public. 

Two of the ten codperative mines were sunk by the 
miners—Golden Rule, near Lenzburg, and Mulberry 
Hill, near Freeburg, both on the Ilhnois Central R.R. 
On account of the stress of competition, the mines at 
these two small towns were closed apout 1910. The com- 
pany then owning them, having mines in other localities 
on the Illinois Central R.R., refused to lease these two 


plants to the miners, who then opened mines themselves. 


STRONG ARGUMENTS FOR COOPERATIVE MINING 


A great majority of the miners of Illinois are thrifty, 
saving men, and as soon as they think they are perma- 
nently located, begin to buy lots and build homes, get- 
ting the money mostly from building associations. Free- 
burg and Lenzburg offered no other opportunity for em- 
ployment, and if the miner moved away his home would 
become valueless. The business men faced practically 
the same condition; the moving away of the miners 
meant the destruction of their trade and an enormous 
shrinkage in the value of their real estate. 

There being a 7-ft. seam of coal at a depth of 90 ft., 
the miners leased the land on a royalty basis of 3c. per 
ton. Mines were sunk at Freeburg and Lenzburg, the 
miners doing the labor and the business men in the re- 
spective towns advancing the necessary funds. Since 
commencing operations these properties have repaid all 
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money expended on them and the miners now not only 
own them both, but have protected their properties also. 

The Bessemer Coal Co., which owned the original 
mines near Freeburg and Lenzburg, went into the re- 
ceiver’s hands about 1912. On sale of this company’s 
property, the Freeburg mine was purchased by L. Senior, 
of Belleville, and the Lenzburg by the Tierre Coal Co. 
Since Apr. 1, 1914, neither of these properties has been 
operated, while both of the codperative companies have 
been working every day. ‘The eight other codperative 
companies lease their mines from operators who were 
unable to make both ends meet. The royalty paid runs 
from 3c. to 644¢c. per ton of mine-run. All the codper- 
atives belong to the U. M. W. of A. and are supposed to 
get the full scale, although none of them do. 


DIFFICULT PosITION OF THE M1INERS’ UNION 


The last codperative mine was started Apr. 1, 1914, 
100 miners purchasing the operation of the Winkle Coal 
Co., located in Winkle, Ill. The mine was acquired 
without a cash payment being made, the men agreeing 
to make a part payment twice a month until the agreed 
price was liquidated. Upon hearing of the Winkle co- 
Operative organization, the officials of the U. M. W. of 
A. began to act. An executive board member was sent 
there, who shut the mine down and called a meeting, 
at which he told the men they would have to give up 
the mine or he would take their charter away. By a 
large majority vote the charter was relinquished. The 
mine is still in operation and no further effort on the 
part of the U. M. W. of A. has been made to stop it. 

All the codperative mines are located in the “Inner 
Group” and take the lowest freight rate to Hast St. 
and 52c. per ton. The 
production is sold by brokers in St. Louis, the price 
usually being on a basis of 79c. or 80c. f.o.b. cars at 
mine for run-of-mine coal. Of this the broker takes 
3c. for his commission. He settles with the producer 
twice a month. 





Tuer LEGITIMATE OPERATOR BETWEEN T'wo FIRES 


The average cost of mine-run coal with the legitimate 
operator, f.o.b. cars at mine, runs from 90c. to 95c. 
The only operator who can compete with the codperative 
mine is one who owns both mines and railroad and is 
willing to give away part of the freight profit with his 
coal. At a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in St. Louis last fall, several witnesses testified 
that the St. L. & O. F. R.R. Co. and the St. L., T. & E. 
R.R. Co. made a practice of doing this. Of course the 
excessively low price is made only during the dull sea-, 
son, from Apr. 1 to about Aug. 1. 

Contracts for coal that run for a year or two are gen- 
erally let at prices that show a small profit to the legiti- 
mate operator, but open-market business in the dull 
season is practically all taken by the codperatives and 
railroad-owned mines. As a _ consequence, legitimate 
mines do not work over two days per week, and the com- 
panies suffer severe losses during this time. 

The coal fields adjacent to St. Louis are ideal for the 
codperative. The seam is near the surface, is from 6 to 
8 ft. thick, the roof conditions are good and the coal 
shoots readily on the solid. The average miner can 
produce 10 tons per day, for which he receives 61c¢. per 
ton run-of-mine, making his gross earnings $6.10 per 
day; powder, tool sharpening and oil aggregate about 
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80c. per day. While the codperative miner gets less 
than the scale during the dull season, he realizes much 
more during the busy season. In a series of years, his 
returns will be more than the mining scale, besides which 
he works from 50 to 100 days more per year than he 
would in the legitimate mines. 

Owing to these conditions, many operators are willing 
to lease their properties to the miners, and if the U. M. 
W. of A. does not interfere, this method of mining will 
spread rapidly and will eventually displace the legitimate 
operator, and probably the union also in Illinois. 

There are several codperative mines working in the 
Peoria district and four are now being started near 
Springfield. The following is a list of the codperative 
mines : 


Name Railroad Location Tons 

Summit Coal & Mining Co..... L. & N. Belleville 1000 
HMullerton ‘Coaly Cow. ee aie &N. Belleville 1200 
Hildnar Coal Minine Conse L. & N. Belleville 800 
Oakdale Coal & Mining Co. L. & N. Belleville 500 
Mulberry Hill) Goals Comsa.. ce TCs Freeburg 1200 
mtar Coal’ Cotenacs cee ibe) Freeburg 1200 
Golden Rule Co Covwnitehe lea ee Lenzburg 600 
Harding Mine (elendale) oe THe. Belleville 500 
Gutler Mine Vis eaeceie ness W.C. & W. Cutler 350 
Wainkle. Mines 22ers cree iaC. Winkle 750 
Gity: Coal “Con. na aeeien ee L. & N. Edwardsville 500 
8600 


New Check Hook for Mine Cars 


A new form of check hook recently invented by J. T. 
O’Neal, of Danville, Ill., is shown in the illustration. 
The hook is made of No. 14 spring steel wire, and is neatly 
attached by soldering the prongs on the lower end of 
the hook to the back of a galvanized iron plate, 2 in. 
in width and 4 in. in length, 
made of No. 27 gage material. 
The plate is attached to the side 
or end of a wooden mine car 
with six shingle nails. In the 
case of fastening to a steel mine 
car, small rivets would be used. 
The inventor devised this check 
hook while working as a car 
builder at the Vermilion mine of 
the Bunsen Coal Co., the idea 
suggesting itself on account of the 
number of checks that were lost 
from the mine cars while in tran- 
sit when attached loosely to a nail 
on the mine car—the old method. 
Several of the new-style hooks 
were placed in service at the mine 
mentioned, and they proved to be 
of such advantage that there are 
now over 800 of these hooks in service at Vermilion mine. 

Mr. O’Neal explains the following features, which 
should recommend his form of hook for use by mine op- 
erators: The miner’s check can not be released or lost 
except by accident to the mine cars while in transit, and is 
only removed by the dumper when the car has reached the 
dumping point in the tipple. No trouble is therefore ex- 
perienced either by the management or the coal miner 
as. the check on the car is never lost. 

The check hooks used at the mine mentioned have been 
in service for more than a year, and the excellent results 
accomplished by the use of this form of check hook have 
been fully demonstrated in actual practice. 


WITH 
MINER’S CHECK 
ATTACHED 


THE HOOK 
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Hazleton, Penn. 


By C. Stuart PHILLIPst{ 





SYNOPSIS—A steel breaker at Hazleton was de- 
signed and erected in 91 days and, if expectations 
are fulfilled, will be ready for business 64% months 
from the time the contract was let. Only the 
framework 1s fireproof. 





Practically the last great industry to cling to the use 
of heavy timber framing for permanent construction has 
been the anthracite industry of Pennsylvania; but within 
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in operation two other steel breakers in the Wyoming 
Valley, two in the Schuylkill district, and at present three 
more are in process of erection in the former district and 
two near Hazleton. 

The timber breaker is highly inflammable, framing, 
floors, siding, roof, pockets and bins being of wood, usually 
yellow pine. Three disastrous fires, one with loss of life, 
within the last year have emphasized its danger. The 
Ewen breaker of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. in the Wyom- 
ing Valley, the Lattimer No. 4 breaker of the Pardee 


STEEL BREAKER OF LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CO., HIGHLAND NO, 5 MINE, HAZLETON, PENN., 91 DAYS AFTER 
CONTRACT FOR ERECTION WAS SIGNED 


the last three years the wooden coal breaker has started 
to go the way of the wooden ship and the wooden bridge. 

One of the first companies to abandon the old type was 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which three years ago rebuilt 
its Mineral Springs and Franklin breakers of structural 
steel. In the short time following there have been placed 


*Published in “Engineering News,” July 1, 1915. 
7G. B. Markle Co., Jeddo, Penn. 


Coal Co., and the Highland No. 5 breaker of the G. B. 
Markle Co. in the Hazelton district each burned to the 
ground, being completely lost in two or three hours. In 
the last-mentioned case the fire was with difficulty kept 
from spreading down the slope to the mines, the whole 
plane having to be dynamited to prevent this occurrence. 

All these breakers are being rebuilt of steel, and the 
Markle company is replacing several of its timber planes 
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with steel, so that conflagrations, if started, will not spread 
from the wooden breakers to the mines. 

The erection of the new breaker at Highland No. 5 has 
been interesting because an enviable record for speed has 
been established for this type of construction. The old 
breaker burned on Jan. 15, 1915, and the contract for 
the new steel structure was signed on Feb. 9. The Guerber 
Engineering Co., of Bethlehem, Penn., designed both the 
general structure and its details and furnished and erected 
the steel. 

Until the breaker was reérected the coal had to be 
hauled from Highland No. 5 mine to a breaker 2 mi. dis- 
tant to be crushed, cleaned and assorted. This entailed 
much expense, and consequently the G. B. Markle Co. 
let the contract for the rebuilding of the tipple with a pro- 
vision that a $75-per-day bonus or penalty be added or 
deducted respectively from the contract price to date from 
May 19, which was 100 days from the signing of the 
contract. 


DESIGNED AND ERECTED IN SIX AND A HautF MontTHS 


Seven designers were sent to the G. B. Markle Co.’s 
offices at Jeddo the day after the agreement was con- 
cluded. These men worked 14 hr. a day, consulting the 
coal company’s engineers as to panel lengths, machinery 
locations, loadings, etc. As fast as one section was de- 
signed and approved, prints were sent to the detailers at 
Bethlehem. On the approval of the first batch of details 
the shop started fabrication. 

The design was finished by Feb. 26, and the following 
day the first shipment of steel was received on the site. 
The previous week the erecting gang had come on the 
ground and unloaded their tools and erected the derrick, 
so that no time was lost. The débris had been cleared 
-away and the foundations prepared by the coal com- 
pany’s forces. The working time was 101% hr. a day, seven 
days a week; but much time was lost, 12 days in all, on 
account of the bad weather. 

The field organization consisted of an unloading gang, 
a derrick gang, a handline erecting gang and four rivet- 
ing gangs. The derrick used was a stiff-leg 5-ton 100-ft. 
boom steel derrick, set in the center of the building. The 
latter being 158 ft. long and 75 ft. wide, the corner 
columns were reached from the center set-up. When the 
erection had progressed to the 35-ft. height the derrick 
was jumped up to that floor and again to the 75-ft. height, 
from which elevation the rest of the steel was set, 148 ft. 
being the maximum height in the center of the building, 
stepping down to about 90 ft. at the two ends. 

At each move of the derrick three-quarters of the steel 
was set with the boom outside the stiff-legs; the boom 
jumped inside the legs to erect the remaining quadrant. 
Two panels near the center were left open, as the derrick 
frame was hoisted up bodily each time the rig was raised, 
using the boom asa ginpole. When the rest of the erection 
was completed the derrick frame was dismantled and low- 
ered to the ground and these two panels erected with the 
boom as a ginpole. 

The wind bracing, channel girts for the corrugated 
siding, ete., were erected by handline. The riveting was 
done by compressed air furnished by the coal company, 
Ingersoll-Rand pneumatic hammers being used. My ex- 
perience has been that the Boyer hammer has usually 
been the most satisfactory on all-around bridge and build- 
ing work, but the Ingersoll-Rand proved the best on this 
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work, being shorter than the Boyer and more easily 
manipulated in the close quarters afforded by the wide 
flanges of the Bethlehem sections. 

Altogether there are 736 tons in the structure, 25,000 
rivets, 8300 bolts, and 900 tie-rods, small castings, ete. ; 
3000 pieces were erected by the derrick and 1700 by hand- 
line. 

The first column was erected Feb. 28 and the first rivet 
driven Mar. 14. The job was completed and accepted on 
May 11 (the date the accompanying photograph was 
taken), 91 days after the signing of the contract and 8 
days before the contract time expired. 

The coal company’s carpenters started work on Apr. 18 
on the wooden bins, pockets, floors, walks, chutes, etc., 
and the machinists began installing the heavy machinery 
shortly afterward. The work of covering the sides and 
roof with corrugated iron has also been started, and the 
breaker will probably be in complete operation by Aug. 1, 
or 644 months after the destruction of the old timber 
breaker. 


STEEL Costs About 60 PER Cent. More THAN Woop 


Perry Sneathen had charge of the design and Victor 
Pfeiffer superintended the erection for the Guerber En- 
gineering Co. The G. B. Markle Co.’s interests were 
placed in my charge, as engineer in charge of erection. 

In comparing this type of steel breaker with the stand- 
ard timber construction, the following comparisons can be 
made: 


1. Cost—The contract price for the steel was between $65 
and $70 per ton, totaling $44,000. The framing for a timber 
breaker of like dimensions would necessitate about 510 M of 
lumber and would cost $25,000. While the initial cost of the 
steel is greater, the smaller insurance rates will in time equal- 
ize the two. 

2. Speed of Erection—The steel structure was erected, 
complete, in 60 working days, practically the time required 
to raise a timber frame. The first delivery of steel, however, 
was made 18 days after signing the contract. Yellow-pine 
timbers 12x12 in. and 14x14 in., in sufficient quantity cannot 
be obtained from the South in less than 60 days after placing 
an order; thus six weeks’ time was saved by using steel 
construction. 

8. Fire-Resisting Qualities—The steel-frame breaker is far 
less inflammable than the timber frame. It is, however, by no 
means fireproof unless the remainder of the structure is in 
keeping. 

In the breaker in question there is so much wood in the 
flooring, walkways, pockets, bins, window frames, etc., 
that it is quite possible that a fire could break out and 
generate sufficient heat to soften and weaken the steel 
columns and cause the whole structure to collapse. If 
a real fireproof structure is desired, the floors, dump and 
jig pockets and loading bins should all be of reinforced 
concrete, the walkways should be of iron, and metal sash 
should be used for windows. In this connection it may be 
stated that wooden pockets and bins have to be renewed 
every five years. _ Reinforced-concrete walls costing 60 to 
75 per cent. more in initial outlay would probably last 
three times as long. 


@ 


Liability of Corporation’s Sucecessor—When a coal company 
transfers all its assets to another company, practically ceasing 
to exist, without having paid its debts, the purchasing corpora- 
tion takes the property subject to an equitable lien in favor 
of the creditors of the old company. But mere purchase of 
a part of a coal company’s property, after injury had been 
sustained by one of its employees, did not subject the pur- 
chaser to liability for that injury, the selling company having 
retained sufficient property to discharge all of its liabilities. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Clouse vs. Carter Coal Co., 173 
Southwestern Reporter 794.) 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


This morning I went on a little tour of inspection 
inside one of the drifts, and after I had finished and 
was on my way back to my office, still clad in my mining 
clothes, I had an adventure with a book agent. 

He all but collided with me just as I passed Tim 
Tenney’s house. Apparently Tim’s wife hadn’t given 
him a very cordial interview; at any rate he seemed pretty 
much worked up about something and was so busy trying 
to get his bearings that he was out of her yard and onto 
the sidewalk before he realized it. 

I had neglected to blow out my carbide light on coming 
into daylight, and the book agent came so near to me that 
he singed one of his eye-brows on the flame. He managed 
to get his thoughts together pretty quickly after that. 

I extinguished the flame and begged his pardon. He 
accepted it very graciously, and accomplished something 
else at the same time—he backed me up against a corner 
of the fence and started off on his set speech before I 
realized just what he was up to. It was all done so cleverly 
that I stared at him in evident admiration. He read 
my thoughts and waxed enthusiastic. 

Then he began to address me as Mr. Coal Digger, so 
my sense of humor got the better of me and I urged him 
on out of sheer deviltry. I enjoyed every minute of the 
experience, even the grand finale when he turned over 
to the ruled pages in the back of his prospectus and in- 
sisted that I sign my name on a certain line. 

The title of his book was “Getting on in the World,” 
and again and again while enlarging upon its merits 
he assured me that it contained all the necessary informa- 
tion to show me how to get above being a common coal 
digger. He thought that I would have no trouble 
climbing up to a position in the commissary, and he felt 
sure I might in time even get an assistant superintendent’s 
job. 

I told him all that sounded very well, but I couldn’t 
read or write. 

“That don’t make any difference,” he ventured; “get 
your wife to read it to you.” 

“Was that what you suggested to Mrs. Tenney just 
before I came along?” I asked. 

He had to grin in spite of himself. “JI sure did, 
young fellow,” he said, “but if I had known what kind 
of a woman she was, I wouldn’t have done it. After I 
realized my mistake I tried to patch things up for her 
old man because I sure felt sorry for him, but little did 
I accomplish. It looked for a time as if I’d have to 
call on some of the neighbors for protection. I hope her 
man don’t come out of the mine until she has had a 
chance to cool down some.” 

Then I changed tactics suddenly and asked him why 
he didn’t absorb a little of the “sure rules for success” 
himself and capture a job with a fat salary attached. 

To which he replied: “Don’t get fresh, son, just 
because I’ve taken an interest in you. When you work 
up to my stratum in society, come around and [ll give 
you some further advice; but in the meantime just 
attach your signature to the prospectus and sleep with 
the book when it comes. Just to put you right, though, 
take it from me that you won’t get far unless you learn 
to respect your superiors.” 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—Union anthracite miners are seek- 
ing 71,000 new members. Gilday accepts state 
position. Strike has permanently injured Ohio. 





In the anthracite region the canvass of the union for 
members seems likely to prove as exciting as a political cam- 
paign and will be conducted with all the aids which are used 
by politicians in making an appeal to the electorate. The 
stores in many places will be closed and the clerks will join 
the procession. Bands will play and a string of automobiles 
will be in line. This demonstration will serve not only to ini- 
tiate the campaign, but to act as a notable recognition of the 
dignity of mine labor. 

The membership of the three anthracite districts is said 
to amount to somewhat over 100,000 men. The report of the 
Department of Mines for 1913 shows 175,310 men employed in 
and around the anthracite mines, but of these 424 are in- 
side foremen, 1086 are their assistants, 778 are firebosses and 
their assistants, 121 are superintendents, 419 are outside fore- 
men and 841 are bookkeepers and clerks. Some of these men 
might join the union, and to balance them some of the other 
men not belonging to the specific categories mentioned might 
be unlikely to affiliate owing to official position. Conse- 
quently the total—3669 men—might be deducted from the 
aggregate working force of the anthracite region to obtain 
the number of men who might be expected to be union mem- 
bers. Roughly, then, there are 71,000 men, or 42 per cent, of 
the whole available working force, whose affiliation is to be 
sought. 

This appears a large number, and in some parts of the 
region there must be large bodies of men ununionized; for in 
others the 100-per cent. union has been secured. However, 
it must not be supposed that the union is disintegrating, for 
in 1912 the membership was not nearly so general. It was 
then only about 30,000, while in 1910 it was little more than 
15,000. 

Pat Gilday Becomes Chief of Bureau of Mediation 


Patrick Gilday, of Morrisdale Mines, Penn., who was 
formerly president of District No. 2, which covers central 
Pennsylvania, and who was succeeded at the last general 
union election by James Purcell, of Wellsboro, Penn., has 
been appointed by John Price Jackson, who is State Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry, as chief of the Bureau of 
Mediation and Arbitration for the state of Pennsylvania, with 
a salary of $3500 a year. 

Mr. Gilday has been recently a part of the conciliation 
board of the United States Department of Labor. A worse 
choice than Patrick Gilday could well have been made. He 
is by no means an irreconcilable. He believes in the miners 
keeping their contracts and at a recent convention urged that 
both operators and miners be kept in line by the assessment 
of fines for violation of agreements. He is a warm advocate 
of education and believes the miners should help worthy ap- 
plicants through State College. 

In the Kanawha district, where he acted as conciliator 
with Charles W. Mills and A. L. Faulkner, for the United 
States Department of Labor, the commissioners showed no 
great amount of strength of mind, presenting as they did al- 
ternative bases for settlement. In the provision of one of 
these the check-off, which is generally regarded as illegal, 
was included. It was thought that Federal mediators would 
hardly recommend an arrangement which was at least of 
doubtful legality. It had been hoped that the report, by 
omitting this provision entirely, would tacitly condemn any 
such provision. However it left the question open by includ- 
ing it in one of the alternatives; and it must be admitted that 
the temporizing policy succeeded and one of the plans sug- 
gested was speedily accepted, and the strike was soon at an 
end. The operators thus conceded practically everything to 
the miners, including the bitterly opposed check-off. 


Strike Is Permanently Injuring Ohio 


Last week we recorded the fact that the Sunday Creek 
Co. had announced its withdrawal from the Hocking Valley 
coal field. This withdrawal, while said not to be permanent, 
will continue until conditions become such that the field can 
be operated at a profit. This marks the final closing of 10 
mines in what is known as the Hocking Valley Ry. side of 
the valley. In many cases the stocks in the company stores 
have been moved to the West Virginia field, denoting a com-. 
plete abandonment of these commissaries for the present. 

On the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. side of the valley the 
Sunday Creek Co. is still operating three mines. These are 
No. 254 at Jacksonville, No. 301 at Congo and No. 266. In 
addition the company is still operating one of the San Toy 
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mines, located on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. It is doubtful 
if even these mines will be operated for any length of time 
unless conditions in coal circles become better. It is gen- 
erally believed that the mines will be closed in two or three 
weeks. 

The company is devoting its operations largely to the 
West Virginia field, where labor troubles are not so frequent 
and where freight rates are more favorable. The property 
of the company in that field, which has been partially ne- 
glected for some time, is being put in shape for a large out- 
put. John H. Winder, general manager of the company, in 
speaking of the company’s action, said: “These mines go 
down and they go down to stay until something is done for 
relief. We are not justified in operating these mines under 
present conditions.” 

Like many other Ohio corporations, the Maynard Coal 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, having mines at Rutland, Meigs 
County, Ohio, near the Pomeroy Bend, is looking in an outside 
state for an opportunity for development and will establish 
a model operation in Perry County, Kentucky. 

It is claimed that with the present discriminatory freight 
rates, the Ohio fields are unable to compete with the West 
Virginia, Kentucky and even with the Tennessee fields, where 
coal can be produced so cheaply that it can be placed in the 
Ohio market for even less money than Ohio coal costs to pro- 
duce. The unfavorable legislation on the part of the Ohio 
General Assembly and its passage of the anti-screen law is 
also given as one of the causes for withdrawing from the 
state. The Sunday Creek Co. also declares that the prolonged 
strike in the Ohio fields has permitted the producers from 
West Virginia and Kentucky to invade, capture and keep the 
markets formerly held by Ohio coal. 


Future of the American Mine 
Safety Association 


The secretary, H. M. Wilson, of the American Mine 
Safety Association, under the instructions of the ex- 
ecutive committee has presented to the members a choice 
of one of three courses. These are: To merge the 
association with the National Safety Council, to continue 
as a separate association with increased dues or to disband 
the association. The last plan is not easy, as the 
society is in debt. 

The National Safety Council has a membership of 
1300, with 3500 representatives—some members having 
more than one representative in the organization. The 
American Mine Safety Association is small in comparison 
with the body with which union is proposed, having only 
44 associate members and 162 active members. The 
larger society is interested in safety, not only in mining, 
but in manufacture, railways, street cars, public places, 
in the insurance of employees and in other fields. 

It has an assured income of approximately $25,000, 
and this is increasing. The American Mine Safety 
Association has an income of $1700. As a result while 
the mine society can pay its officers no salary whatever 
and is accumulating a perplexing debt, the National 
Safety Council is able to maintain a competent and 
well-paid secretarial and clerical office force at its Chicago 
headquarters. Its safety circulars are issued weekly in- 
stead of monthly, and it has 17 strong local branches in 
cities from Boston to San Francisco which are holding 
monthly meetings or rallies. 

The Railway Safety Association has recently been 
merged as the Railway Section of the National Safety 
Council. Similarly the American Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation is invited to affiliate itself as a Mining Sec- 
tion. The dues for 1915 will be unchanged, but after 
Jan. 1, 1916, membership will be renewed in the National 
Safety Council on its regular schedule of dues, which is 
$1 for service members and $5 for active members. The 
industrial members, corresponding to the associate 
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members of the American Mine Safety Association, will 
pay $10 for 100 employees, $15 for 250, $25 for 1000 
and $100 for 10,000. Each $5 of such dues paid will 
entitle a member to one additional representative and 
one set of service literature. 


Wuat Costs Littzie Is LirrLhe VALvuED 


The American Mine Safety Association made the 
mistake of setting its dues too low, like many other 
societies. It was evaluated exactly at its own valuation. 
The fear to put institutional dues too low is always a 
grievous mistake. A business-man looks with suspicion 
on an association which demands $10 a year and will 
even let him in at $3, but which nevertheless assures him 
that it is doing a work worth twenty or more times the 
expenditure requested. He feels about the proposition 
as a man does who is offered a new hoist at one-third the 
recognized price. The appeal for a mere dole is met 
with suspicion, and it is likely that after the year is out 
he will not renew his subscription. 

The safety movement is worth a great deal to miner 
and operator. The association has done much to fill 
the need of the hour. It would have done more had it 
been launched as boldly as the National Safety Council. 


Many Prrsons WANTED A LARGER FIELD COVERED 


There has been a feeling in Alabama that the American 
Mine Safety Association did not completely cover the 
field. It was argued in reply that to cover too large a 
field was to weaken its value, but Alabama operators 
persisted in their belief that the safety society which they 
favored should cover work at furnaces, in sawmills and 
factories and so they organized the Alabama Safety 
Association. There is evidence of other like secessions 
and duplications, and consequently the larger appeal of 
the National Safety Council is receiving careful consider- 
ation. 

The Executive Committee, under art. 6 sec. 2 of the 
constitution, has called a meeting to convene in the 
offices of the secretary, at Sewickley, Penn., July 15, 
1915. Voting will be by letter ballot. 
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The Order Kokoal will hold its annual pow-wow at Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 13 and 14, 1915. 

Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting July 15-16, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minn. Secre- 
tary, H. L. Laird, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will 
hold its semiannual meeting July 23, 1915, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. T. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn., is secretary. 

The American Mine Safety Association will hold a meeting 
July 23-24, at Billings, Mont. Secretary, H. M. Wilson, 40th 
and Butler St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The United First-Aid Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will hold 
its third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., on 
Aug. 14, 1915. Secretary, Lewis Richards, 212 East Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penn. 


The Somerset County Miners’ First-Aid Meet will be held 
at Boswell, Penn., Sept. 4. The names of the local committee 
follow: F. W. Cunningham, Somerset, Penn.; Samuel Stein- 
bach, Somerset; Richard Maize, Jerome; John Gibson, Jr., 
Boswell; Ralph Zimmerman, Ralphton. 

The American Mining Congress will hold its 18th annual 
session at the Exposition Memorial Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Sept. 20-22, 1915. J. EF. Callbreath, secretary, 
Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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Why Are Coal Strikes of Such 
Frequent Occurrence? 


Under this caption is discussed in this issue some of 
the causes which appear to one investigator to lead to 
discontent and strikes. He believes that the inequality 
in earnings around the mines is a constant source of irri- 
tation and that many men, frequently from no cause over 
which they have control, are earning less than a living 
wage, even where the mines at which they work run with 
reasonable steadiness. 

With this argument it is necessary to differ. It is cer- 
tainly not true of union mines, where most of the strikes 
occur. There are probably no mines operating under a 
scale in which the requirement is not made that the turn 
must be equalized. To ascertain this fact, reference has 
been carefully made to the éastern Ohio, Coshocton, Kan- 
awha, Terre Haute, Des Moines, Wyoming, Du Bois and 
Pittsburgh agreements. 

The clauses relating to the car turn in these contracts 
are not precisely similar. In some the turn must be 
squared every month, in others every week or every day. 
In some the turn must be proportioned for pick miners 
and machine loaders according to the wage rate per ton 
so that both can earn the same wage. The Ohio agree- 
ments, as far as investigated, require specifically that 
no free turns be given in room or entry. The Pittsburgh 
agreement is more elastie and says: “An equal turn shall 
be kept as far as practicable. This must not interfere 
with development or necessary work.” 

It is clear, then, that the equal turn is quite generally 
established in those mines which are frequently the scenes 
of strikes, and it is also true that the rule is always kept 
in a manner satisfactory to the union. That is, at the 
end of the period stipulated or even more often the miners 
are allowed to equalize the turn as set forth on the weigh 
sheets. Those who have had a shortage of cars are given 
a balancing excess if they so desire. 

But the equal-turn rule is by no means as just as might 
at first appear, especially as it is administered. In Ohio 
it appears in an extremely crude fashion which declares 
openly for equality. In Indiana it is somewhat fairer and 
simply states that every miner shall be given an equal 
opportunity to load an equal turn. This makes it possible 
to refuse to give a man cars who has lost his right to them 
by leaving the mine early or by refusing to load them 
when offered. 

Anyone who has been in a drift mine knows how often 
men leave early or arrive late and how frequently they 
refuse cars because they are not prepared to load them. 
Quite often the miner has a valid reason for refusing cars 
and the matter cannot be determined by the driver or 
the foreman. So in the long run the rule is to determine 
the right to cars by the weigh sheet. Thus the men who 
would work are held back so that the men who have not 
worked may receive the cars which they have previously 
refused. The equal turn is often unfair for this reason 
and reduces the output of the men. 
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But there is another inequality in the equal turn, and 
this acts directly, not only to reduce the average wage, but 
to create inequalities in earnings. A man who has an 
abnormal place, such as a heading, room neck or crosscut, 
a place with dirty coal, a room where the top or bottom 
must be ripped or a chamber with a bottom coal which 
lifts with difficulty gets pay for the disadvantages under 
which he works. He also gets the equal turn. 

Consequently he gets more pay than the man with the 
absolutely normal place to whom is given only the regular 
tale of cars. He could load more and should do so as the 
conditions are favorable, but the inexorable law is equal- 
ity of cars even where the result is far from an equality 
of earnings. 

It is true, of course, that the inequalities are in them- 
selves often quite fair. The entry driver should be better 
compensated than the miner, for he is usually a more 
skillful workman. But in other cases the rule works the 
other way, and the man drawing pillars, who js risking his 
life in a place not the safest, and who is a clever work- 
man or he would not be trusted in such place, is paid no 
more for his services than the man who has just come to 
America and who consequently has been given the safest 
place imaginable where he is least likely to do any damage 
to himself or anyone else. 

The equal turn with all its inequalities is a good pro- 
vision and swept away many undoubted abuses of which 
the drivers and even the foremen were often guilty. Con- 
sequently the union cannot be blamed for enforcing it. 
The operator also has little cause to condemn it, because 
it puts a premium on work in undesirable parts of the 
mine and makes it easy to get them manned. If the work 
in difficult places was not a pure gain over and above what 
could be earned by filling the equal tale of cars—a sort of 
tip as payment for undesirable conditions—the operator 
would have to pay heavily for such work. 

But this is not the only fault that can be found with the 
attitude of the writer of the article under consideration, 
for a protest should also be raised against an assumption 
too often made recently that because a loader could shovel 
20 tons in a day such an output should be expected as an 
average from end to end of the country. There are places 
with low coal, where bottom has to be lifted, where shoy- 
eling is difficult or where double-shoveling is necessary. 
In others draw-slate falls and in still others the lifting of 
bottom coal takes time. In most cases the loaders have to 
drill their coal, load the holes and shoot them, and in all 
cases timber the roof and lay track. Furthermore if there 
was a driver at hand at all times there would be some loss 
of time at every exchange of empty for loaded cars. 

The efficiency experts are faced with a difficult situa- 
tion. Their work, owing to the operation of piece-work 
payments, is largely limited to transportation, power- 
house and dumping problems and in bituminous workings 
does not cover over 20 per cent. of the whole cost of min- 
ing. It is true that with more bosses the whole mining 
operation might be more efficiently handled, but as the 
operator is not the party most at interest he is unwilling 
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to cure the situation by decreasing his meager profits or 
increasing his losses, as the case may be. 

It is doubtful in most cases whether he could save the 
cost of the additional bosses by the savings they would 
insure. More supervision often means more friction. 
In some cases this appears between bosses and men, and 
in other cases between the foremen employed. It is not 
infrequent to find the inside and outside mine foremen 
in ill-disguised antagonism. 

But the efficiency expert is confronted with another 
difficulty. If he succeeds in getting more cars to the 
working faces he may find himself face to face with the 
prospect of a short day. He will find that the miners 
will all be at the baseball game in the afternoon when the 
drivers are trying to secure a trip. This is quite a fre- 
quent trouble, and one reason for the slow run of the 
drivers is frequently the fear that the boss will declare the 
run at an end after only six or seven hours. The gain 
of the miner thus injures the company man. 

In short we can see scarcely any hope for improvement 
except in motive. If the workmen can be made to seek 
thrift, to recognize that productivity is a duty owed to the 
people at large, to realize their parts as cogs in the in- 
dustrial wheel and understand that the machine will run 
ill if they do not interpose at the exact moment when their 
work is in demand, then we can get results. The duty 
of the operator to sell cheap coal is preached from the 
housetops; the obligation of the miner is not less obvious. 
There is no reason why he should not know that he is a 
citizen with obligations. Ys: 

The hope of any industry is in the character of its men. 
If they are anxious to work, have a strong codperative 
sense, use judgment and inventiveness, there is hope for 
success. But if they seek to do a minimum and if they 
find opportunities to block progress, no solution can be 
found for the evils from which the industry suffers, espe- 
cially when men are paid by the piece. Of course there 
always remains the possibility that gang work may be 
introduced into mining. Then supervision will be easier 
and cheaper and personal responsibility may be felt in 
mining as it is in other industries which are closely 
supervised. 

Men and Machines 


Every part of a machine is designed for a certain pur- 
pose. The purchaser is convinced that every unit in the 
design is placed in the machine to perform some definite 
work. If it does not do it, then the purchaser carefully 
tries to find out why, and if he finds or thinks he finds 
that something is wrong in design or assembling, he rights 
it or tries to do so. It is the recognized way in 1915. He 
knows no other, unless it be to telephone the manufacturer. 

But it used not to be so—when a man bought a 
machine he believed that it was impossible that he could 
remedy its failings. He flung it away and rained im- 
precations on it as children will deal with a watch which 
won't run. That was many years ago, and somehow 
the idea has spread since then that a man who can’t run 
a machine he has bought is a fit victim for raillery. That 
can be readily noted when a man is tinkering on his au- 
tomobile or bicycle and cannot make it work. He is the 
sport of all those who can handle their machines success- 
fully and more especially of those whose misfortune or 
luck it has been never to own a machine. 
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But the operator or manufacturer takes no such view 
of the human element in his machinery. He immediately 
condemns the shortcomings of the man who gives him 
trouble without scheming a way of preventing them. It 
has not yet come to the time when the discontent and 
strikes and incompetence of the employees are regarded 
as evidences of poor management. To an extent, that 
is what they are. They show that something has been 
wrongly handled and are evidence of our failure to control 
matters or there would be no “knock” in the operation 
of our engine. 

The art of handling men, or of helping them to handle 
themselves, is the great art of management. The clever 
change in assembling which gives the most efficient use of 
steam in a cylinder is not more subtle than the tact which 
makes a mine work without friction. 

The boy, Alexander Potter, who attached the valves to 
the walking beam so that he would not have to open 
them himself at every stroke of Watt’s engine is a fit model 
for the manager, who should never try to create a machine 
in which he himself is an integral part, but one which will 
work well while he is not there and one which is so fit- 
tingly put together that it will control itself. He, like 
the boy, must build himself owt of the machine. 

A contrivance which will work without watching is the 
aim of the manufacturer. Such automaticity should be 
the object of the mine manager, and it can only be reached 
if he somehow succeeds in getting men of character or 
creating them from indifferent material. The work of a 
mine manager is to select and train’ men—not assistant 
managers and foremen only, but miners. 

We have only just begun the work of training. We are 
at the early period of evolution; we have learned how to 
cast off and to imprecate our laboring men. But when 
are we really going to learn to adapt our labor as we would 
adapt a machine to our needs and ideals? When are we 
even going to assemble it according to the best principles 
and give every man the work which suits his mental 
makeup ? 

When at last, we conclude that we are even more re- 
sponsible for the organization we build up than for the 
machinery we buy, then will be completed that great 
work the starting of which characterizes the early part 
of the Twentieth Century. For want of a better term, 
this innovation is dubbed welfare work, which, being inter- 
preted, is the art of preparing men for their duties. 


New Form of Coal Storage 


It has been suggested that the mines which are operated 
by steam shovels can keep steadily at work regardless of 
the demand for coal by utilizing the dull months of the 
year—when there is no demand for domestic fuel—in par- 
tially stripping the cover from the coal, the operation of 
mining being completed with great rapidity as soon as the 
demand for coal makes the mining of it desirable. 

In this way the coal does not in any way deteriorate. 
It is true that the stripping is made a little more difficult 
as it is harder to find a place for the material removed. 
Like all stocking at the mines, it is not desirable for the 
railroad. ‘Transportation companies with limited equip- 
ment are not pleased to see facilities for meeting such 
demands, as it assures them of a large tonnage in the 
seasons when they are least able to handle it. 
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Value of Coal Amalyses 


Letter No. 2—The inquiry of N. G. Near, Coat Acer, 
June 19, p. 1072, is one that many others interested in the 
coal industry have no doubt asked themselves many times. 
In entering upon this discussion I will state my viewpoint, 
which is that of a coal analyst who performs the tests and 
who is in a measure responsible for the correct interpre- 
tation of the results he obtains. 

The uninformed coal-buying public do not seem to 
realize that the testing of their fuel should be done regu- 
larly, systematically and efficiently, not so much to find 
out that they are being imposed upon, but rather to show 
that they are imposing upon themselves. The value of 
coal analyses is such a vital question and of such growing 
importance that it is well worthy of a comprehensive 
discussion by mine operators, coal purveyors and consum- 
ers and the industry at large. The great practical im- 
portance of a coal analysis is in the control it exerts on 
the operations using this kind of fuel. Think of the con- 
stant repetition of analyses and routine chemical work 
done to determine the value of the output of metal and 
ore in steel and cement mills and metal mines. How 
long would these run nowadays without the guidance of 
the daily analyses of their materials and products? 

The calorific determination of a fuel is a boiler-room 
necessity in plants using mechanical stokers and other 
modern combustion appliances. A slight variation in the 
composition of the coal would cause irregularities that in 
turn affect the entire plant. The cost of the analyses 
may at first seem high, but when carefully considered and 
apportioned among the different departments it is almost 
negligible in comparison with the benefit derived by so 
doing. In my own experience I have known times when 
an advance analysis of the fuel was a decided neces- 
sity and averted considerable worry and inconvenience, 
to say nothing of the loss of time in the operating schedule. 

For the benefit of smaller consumers I would propose 
that it should be the office of the coal-sales agency to 
furnish analyses of all shipments of, say, 100 tons and 
over. A sales agency has the handling of perhaps sev- 
eral brands of coal from as many different districts, and 
it would be better to concentrate the analytical work in 
one well-equipped coal-testing laboratory, capable of tak- 
ing care of a lot of combined work, instead of having a 
multitude of small and inefficient testing laboratories. 
To impose this duty of testing coal on the mine operator, 
as suggested by Mr. Near, is hardly just unless his com- 
modity can be sold at an increased price. The operator’s 
endeavors are centered on bringing the coal to the tipple 
in as good form and as uniform as his seam of coal and 
operating conditions will permit. It should be the duty 
of the sales agency to exploit the quality of the coals 
it offers on the market, substantiating the claims by re- 
lable analyses. 

It is possible to show how fuel can be saved by secur- 
ing greater efficiency in power plants only by knowing 
the purity and character of the coal. The evaporation or 
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boiler test indicating a lack of efficiency in any given 
plant is of no value unless we know the calorific value of 
the coal used in the test. Accordingly if we wish to know 
the daily efficiency of a boiler-room equipment we must 
have the daily routine laboratory tests. If we wish to be 
thorough and scientific in the conversion of the energy of 
coal into power, we must pay for it. In the study of en- 
gine-room chemistry we must first become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the composition and properties of the coal, 
and this can only be ascertained by analyses. 
BYKEM. 
——, Ill. 
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Longwall vs. Room-and-Pillar 
Mining 

Letter No. 1—I have read with interest the articles on 
longwall mining that have recently appeared in Coat AGE. 
None of these letters, however, has gone far enough to in- 
dicate the advantage of this system of mining over the 
room-and-pillar systetm. 

The discussion in Coat AGE has aroused a controversy 
here between the adherents of these two systems of min- 
ing. The room-and-pillar advocates claim that their sys- 
tem can be safely adopted under all conditions, while the 
longwall plan is limited and confined to localities that 
have a hard roof and bottom and cannot therefore be 
safely adopted anywhere and everywhere. : 

If these claims be true, it must be acknowledged that 
there is little encouragement to experiment with the long- 
wall system of mining, which must hold out at least a 
promise of decided advantages over the other systems in 
order to make such experiments worth while and of in- 
terest to mining men. 

The longwall advocates, on the other hand, claim that 
the average cost of coal production in Iowa and Missouri, 
by the room-and-pillar system of mining, is $1.40 per 
ton and that 60 per cent. of lump coal is produced, the 
remaining 40 per cent. of the output being screenings. 
They contrast this cost of production under the room-and- 
pillar system with a cost of from $1.20 to $1.25 per ton 
under the longwall system of mining in the same states, 
which they say yields 90 per cent. of lump coal. 

As a result of this controversy a little dinner is at stake, 
and it has been decided to submit the question to Coan 
Ags for its decision as to who shall pay for the dinner. 
The question to be decided is, Has the longwall system 
the indicated advantage over the room-and-pillar system 
of mining, assuming that the physical conditions in the 
seam will admit of the adoption of the former method. 

FrEeD Morck. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





[In response to the above request, we would suggest 
that it would be manifestly unfair for Coat Agz, not hav- 
ing heard the arguments presented, to decide the question, 
as to who shall pay for the dinner. We would suggest 
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that the advocates of both of these systems of mining 
present their arguments for discussion in Coan AcE. Such 
a discussion would be of great interest to all readers and 
would probably be a greater benefit to the advocates of 
both systems than the proposed dinner. It may be stated 
with assurance, however, that where the conditions are 
favorable, longwall work properly conducted will fully 
justify the claims here presented.—Eprror. | 
Stopping Payroll Leaks 


Letter No, 5—Some very interesting points were 
brought out by H.R.K., in Letter No. 4, Coan Agu, June 
5, p. 990. The conditions named in that letter are very 
close to those under which we are working at the present 
time in our mines. We are recovering ribs and stumps 
that have been standing from two to six years. The work 
entails much expense that could have been saved had 
it been done at the proper time. 

I want to mention another source of expense that can 
often be avoided by a little foresight and judgment on 
the part of the foreman. It often happens that the roof 
slate in a mine is weak and troublesome in spots. When 
this is the case, the usual practice or custom is to timber 
the entry through such places. This is done as a matter 
of course, without giving a thought to the question of 
the relative cost of timbering such a stretch of roadway 
and that of taking down the loose top and removing from 
the mine what is not needed for building the stoppings 
in the crosscuts. When the roof slate is overlaid with a 
hard rock or shale, it will generally be found much 
cheaper to take it down than to secure it with timber. 

In my experience I have often asked myself the 
question, Does it pay to timber such places? and I have 
invariably come to the conclusion that it does not. In most 
cases it will be found that the cost of securing such 
dangerous spots in an entry by suitable timbering would 
more than pay for removing the loose material, and in 
addition there would be secured a permanent good roof, 
while the expense of renewing timber from time to time 
as required would be avoided. 

It often happens that it is impracticable to take down 
such bad roof in an entry, as for example under shallow 
covering or where the roof slate is overlaid with soft. 
material that would “cut.” These cases, however, are 
comparatively few in many coal-mining districts. In 
the mine where I am at present employed the roof con- 
ditions are generally good, but soft spots occur at different 
points. There is the ordinary drawslate with from 8 to 
10 in. of roof coal, above which is a black slate resembling 
a soft soapstone and varying from 1 to 8 ft. in thickness. 
It is this stratum that causes the trouble when it becomes 
soft or tender as it does in places. 

A short time ago I had occasion to handle one of 
these soft spots in a butt entry where the roof had been 
timbered five years before. The work on this entry was 
being drawn back, and the entry pillars and stumps had 
been removed to within 300 ft. of the main-entry pillar. 
At this point the roof between the main entry and the 
first room became dangerous, and it was necessary to 
remove the entire loose material by placing a stick of 
carbonite on the end of a timber set. The shot blew out 
seven sets of 10x10 timber, and from 30 to 35 tons of 
slate came down. To remove this material required the 
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work of two men for 17 hr., making a total of 34 hr, at 
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32.5¢c. per hr., costing $11.05. This did not include the 
cost of haulage and dumping the material, which was 
a matter of little moment in this case as the facilities for 
handling the dirt were excellent. 

Compare this with the original cost of timbering this 
place. Each set of timber consisted of two %-ft. legs 
and one 8-ft. cap of heavy 10x10-in. sticks . These were 
oak-lagged with old props reinforced with four 40-lb. 
steel rails. It may be estimated that the work of setting 
these timbers would require seven days for two men 
at $2.60 per day, making a total of 14 & 2.60 = $36.40. 
To this must be added the cost of the timber, say $3 per 
set, or $21 making the total cost $57.40. If this material 
had been removed at the start, the expense of removal 
would have been $11.05, as given; but owing to its 
having been timbered and later removed, the total expense 
was the cost of the timbering and its later removal. In 
other words, the cost of the timbering and the material 
used ($57.40) would have been saved by a little foresight 
or judgment. 

In the development of a mine it will often happen 
that there are met a number of such places where the same 
saving of expense, or even a larger amount, can be effected 
by removing the loose material at once instead of at- 
tempting to secure these. places with timber. Where 
timber is used, it must be remembered that it will be 
necessary to replace much of it before the road is 
abandoned. The work of retimbering a road will often 
exceed the original cost of setting the first timbers, as 
in many cases heavier timbers will be required. 

ee Ne 

Meadowlands, Penn. 

Rail vs. Water Freights to 
Pacific Coast 


Referring to the inquiry of H. C. Marchant, sales man- 
ager for the Lion Coal Co., which raises some interesting 
questions, I would offer the following suggestions: 

Competition of Wyoming and Utah coals for the North 
Pacific coast trade involves other questions than the mere 
cost of shipping and delivering of coal from the Atlantic 
States to the Pacific Coast. The points necessary to be 
considered may be summed up as follows: 

1. The tonnage involved, depending on the consump- 
tion of coal in the U. S. Pacific coast markets. 2. The 
coals competing for this trade, their source, quality, 
availability and cost. 3. The cost of each coal at points 
of consumption. 4. The method and cost of handling, 
discharge and delivery from ship or cars. 5. The compe- 
tition of other fuels with coal. 

On these various points, I offer the following as the best 
information available at the present time: 

1. Government reports, trade statistics and other like 
sources give an approximate idea of the consumption of 
coal along the United States Pacific Coast, at least as far 
as covering the most important markets. This informa- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

San Francisco—The receipts of coal, in 1914, totaled 
373,095 tons, derived from the following sources: 

' Foreign countries: British Columbia, 97,598 tons; 
Australia, 123,050 tons; Japan, 25,077 tons; Great 
Britain, 13,421 tons; China, 1000 tons. 

Home supply: Washington, 12,637 tons; Oregon, 73 

tons; East, by rail and water, 100,239 tons. 
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This shows a total of 260,146 tons, or 69.7 per cent. of 
the total coal consumption as coming from abroad, while 
only 112,949 tons is supplied by home operations, and 
60,000 tons of the last item was used by the United 
States Navy. 

The coal consumption of San Francisco has steadily 
decreased from 593,164 tons in 1911. This decline be- 
gan in 1900 when the consumption was nearly two million 
tons. 

Portland—The coal consumption of Portland amounts 
to about 100,000 tons per year, the coal coming mostly 
from Washington, Wyoming, Utah and British Columbia. 
Wood and oil are strong competitors for fuel in this 
market. 

Seattle—The receipts of coal by water at Seattle, dur- 
ing 1914, amounted to 45,113 tons from British Columbia, 
473 tons from Alaska, and 4730 tons from the Atlantic 
Coast. Oil is a strong and growing competitor here 
also. 

Since the first of the year there have been a number of 
cargoes of coal shipped to the Pacific Coast, including 
two cargoes of anthracite; but most of this coal has been 
for the use of the navy, which is increasing its supplies of 
coal at the naval stations. 

Whether the opening of the Panama Canal will enable 
Atlantic Coast coals to compete to any extent for the 
North Pacific markets is very doubtful, unless ocean 
freights are materially reduced. 

It is likely that the imports of Australian coal will 
be considerably reduced during this year and this would 
afford an additional opportunity for the Wyoming and 
Utah coals to reach the Pacific Coast. 

2. In an article published in Coan Aas, Vol. 5, pp. 888 
and 1003, entitled “Effect of Panama Canal on World’s 
Coal Markets,” I gave some analyses of competitive 
coals on the Pacific Coast, which may be used here: 


Fixed 

Moisture Volatile Carbon Ash Sulphur  B.t.u. 
Australian... ... <2 1.32 40.47 52.58 5.63 123 14188 
Australian’, 5... 2.01 36.01 58527 8.71 0.47 13300 
Japan, Chikuho... 4.21 42.92 45.71 7.33 0.68 12965 
Vancouver Islands. 1.16 40.47 50.04 .80 0.53 13410 
Vancouver Islands. 1.00 29.00 57.20 11.90 0.90 13010 
British Columbia. . : 26.30 64.70 9.00 0.50 13820 
British Columbia 

(washed coal)... .... 25.20 68.60 6.20 .50 14310 
Best New River... 1.107 20.50 73.37 4.96 0.828 15033 
Washington, Ren- 

CON. 635 6 20- sialon preirea se 38.54 48.19 13227 0.84 11911 
Washington, Ros- 

PIR PAA tS. Acar 36.76 50.36 12.88 0.36 13056 
Washington, Car- 

benado lumps... meer 35.65 53.26 11.09 0.71 13480 
Utah, Castlegate... ..... 42.69 48.41 8.90 0.60 13014 
Utah, Kenilworth.. ..... 42.70 52.32 4.98 0.33 13590 
Utah, Winterquar- : 

GET'S oi55c'5s5 cee ie ee 43.75 49.96 6.29 0.94 13237 
Wyoming, Dietz... ..... 40.91 52.58 6.51 0.97 12328 
Wyoming, Mon- 

arch: }.. dei tick See eee 46.05 49.63 4.32 On77 12559 
Wyoming, Sheri- 

Gan... 0s tee 47.00 45.02 7.98 1.08 11599 
Wyoming, Superior ..... 36.55 58.58 4.87 ion 13250 


The availability of any of these coals for the Pacific 
Coast trade depends wholly on the nature of the intended 
use. It must also be remembered that there is likely to be 
some anthracite shipped from the East and that there has 
always been a trade in smithing coals from the Atlantic 
seaboard, mostly in Georges Creek coal. 

3. No data on freight rates from Wyoming and Utah 
points to the Pacific Coast are available. The present 
price of Eastern coals, New River and Pocahontas, for 
tidewater shipment is $2.85 per gross ton, f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads, although this price can be shaded probably, as the 
Navy Department has just closed a contract for Poca- 
hontas coal at $2.60, f.o.b. tidewater, the rail freight from 
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the mines being $1.40. Ocean freight rates from Atlantic 
Coast ports to North Pacific ports are very high now, as 
might be expectetd. Charters made during the last three 
months run from $6.46 to $7, while a year ago they were 
as low as $3.39 per ton. 

4. No data are available regarding the relative cost of 
handling rail and water shipments at San Francisco or 
other Pacific ports. 

5. The competition of oil as fuel has greatly reduced 
coal consumption on the Pacific Coast, so much so that 
practically the only market for coal is the domestic mar- 
ket and the foreign bunker trade, and even the latter has 
been considerably decreased of late years. 

The United States Geological Survey estimated that 
at the close of 1913 the consumption of fuel oil in markets 
tributary to the Washington coal mines has displaced 
5,000,000 tons of coal. It was also estimated that to per- 
form the service rendered by California petroleum in the 
production of heat and power and in making gas it would 
require about 18,000,000 tons of coal. 

In Western Oregon, generally, wood is the principal 
fuel for all purposes. At Portland oil is the fuel used for 
steam and gas making, wood being used for domestic 
heating. Good cordwood can be bought in this section as 
low as $3.75 per cord and slabs from the lumber mills at 
$2.25. 

It is obvious from the above that the coal markets on 
our Pacific Coast are not large and will not be until 
oil production is materially decreased and its price 
for fuel increased. Under any circumstances, the Wyom- 
ing and Utah coals will find it difficult to compete with 
Australian and British Columbia coals, unless the exports 
of the two latter sources of supply are materially decreased 
by the present war or unless rail freights on the inland 
coals are cut down to a competitive point. The Van- 
couver coals for instance have but 940 statute miles of 
water transportation to San Francisco, while from Ogden 
to San Francisco is 786 miles by rail. In normal times 
the Vancouver coals sell for $6.90 trimmed in bunkers. 
The Australian coal, although coming from a great dis- 
tance, is carried very cheaply. 

I have no data as to freights between Australia and San 
Francisco, but Australian. coal freights to Valparaiso, 
Chile, a distance of 6280 nautical miles, have been as 
low as $4.25 (1914), and the Chilean railways contract 
for 1915 was taken at $7.66 per metric ton for Australian 
coal. As the distance from Australia (Melbourne) to San 
Francisco is 6966 miles, it would seem that Australian 
coal can be sold there at about as low a price as in Chile. 

As regards competition of Atlantic Coast coals, it is 
the writer’s opinion that not much effort will be made by 
coal agencies in the East to enter the North Pacific mar- 
kets, except for navy business. At the present ocean- 
freight rates, they cannot compete ; and even when freights 
are low, they would have difficulty in competing with the 
British Columbia coals. Of course this does not apply 
to coals for special purposes, such as blacksmith and an- 
thracite. The competition of Alaska coals in the Pacific 
markets outside of Alaska, about which so much was said 
a few years ago, need not be taken seriously and is not 
likely to amount to anything, owing to mining and trans- 
portation difficulties and costs. 

F. R. WaADLEIGH. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Reducing Ventilation When 
Firing in Mines 

Letter No. 2—Referring to Alexander McAllister’s 
letter, Coan Aan, June 19, p. 1070, on this subject, I 
would like to ask him to tell us how a current of air is to 
be forced into an entry “under pressure” when the entry 
is “open at both ends.” 

I have had considerable experience in fighting mine 
fires and working in all kinds of contaminated air in 
mines. I have never, however, observed such a phenome- 
non as Mr. McAllister describes—a column of pure air 
in the center of an entry and surrounded by afterdamp. 
I believe there are other factors that exert a greater in- 
fluence on the distribution of the air in the sectional 
area of an entry than the friction against the roof, floor 
and ribs of the entry. 

_ For example, if the temperature of the air in the mine 

is high as a result of a fire or local explosion, and the 
outside temperature is low owing to cold weather, the 
fresh cold air entering the mine will flow along the floor 
of the entry, until it gradually becomes warmer and 
mixes with the other air or forces it ahead. This is es- 
pecially the case where the air current is not sufficiently 
strong to force the dead air of the entry ahead, as often 
happens in time of emergency. 
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At each change of state in matter heat is either absorbed 
and becomes latent in the mass, or is given out and becomes 
sensible, causing a rise of temperature in the surrounding 
medium. Heat is absorbed when a solid becomes a liquid or 
a liquid becomes a gas ,the change being one in which the 
density of the mass is made less. On the other hand, heat is 
given out when a gas is condensed to a liquid or a liquid 
to a solid, the density of the mass being then increased. 


Heat of Fusion—The change from a solid to a fluid state 
is described as “liquefaction” when solution takes place, or 
“fusion” if the solid is melted. The heat absorbed in the 
latter case is called “heat of fusion.” ‘ 

Liquefaction may take place as the result of the absorp- 
tion of moisture from the air, the substance dissolving either 
wholly or in part in the water absorbed. Such a substance 
is said to be “deliquescent.” 

Solution takes place when a solid disappears in a liquid 
in which it is immersed. The solid is ‘dissolved’ in the liquid, 
which is called the “solvent.” 5 

In any case,of liquefaction or fusion heat is absorbed and 
becomes latent in the liquid, causing a seeming loss or 
disappearance of heat. When a solid is dissolved in a liquid 
the liquid is cooled provided no chemical reaction takes place, 
which might produce heat. 


Heat of Vaporization—The formation of vapor or the 
change from a solid or liquid to a gaseous state is known as 
“vaporization” and the heat absorbed and rendered latent in 
the vapor is called “heat of vaporization” or frequently “heat 
of evaporation,” especially when the vapor is formed by boil- 
ing the liquid. 

Heat of Condensation—When a gas or vapor is condensed 
to a liquid or a liquid is frozen or condensed to a solid the 
latent heat of the gas, vapor or liquid is given out and appears 
as sensible heat, which causes a rise of temperature. The 
heat given out is called “heat of condensation” and is exactly 
equal to the heat of vaporization or the heat of fusion or 
liquefaction, as the case may be. 


Total Heat in a Body—By this is meant the total heat 
absorbed by a body in a given change of temperature or state. 
For example, the total heat in 1 lb. of water, in passing from 
ice at 32 deg. F. to steam at 212 deg. F. is as follows: 





Urs 


Latent heat of fusion of ice, from and at 32° F..... 144 B.t.u 
Sensible heat absorbed by water, 32° to 212° F..... 180 B.t.u 
Latent heat of vaporization, from and at 212° F.... 966 B.t.u 

yee eee NOLO mted oka ox) ee lane's: ols) sities 00,0, 9.0 8) eee 1290 B.t.u 


The total heat of steam at any temperature or pressure 
is usually estimated from water at 32 deg. F.; thus the total 
heat in steam (water vapor) at 212 deg. F. is 180 + 966 = 1146 
B.t.u. This is the heat in steam _at atmospheric pressure at 
sea level (14.7 lb. per sq.in.). When steam is generated in 
a boiler, its temperature increases with the pressure. 
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But, again, on a warm summer day a small intake cur- 
rent of fresh warm air will generally be found to flow 
along the roof of the entry, and this will be particularly 
manifest where the air in a mine has been standing and 
is cool, and especially when the mine air is laden with car- 
bon dioxide or blackdamp. I have frequently observed 
both of these conditions. 

While admitting that reducing ventilation when firing 
in a mine will no doubt lessen the magnitude of an 
explosion should one occur, I cannot believe that such 
procedure will prevent an explosion from taking place 
when other conditions favor its occurrence. It is im- 
portant to remember in this connection that, in a mine 
generating large volumes of firedamp, any reduction of 
the ventilation will allow enough explosive gas to accumu- 
late in a brief time to cause an explosion when ignited 
by the flame of a blast. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that the question of reduc- 
ing ventilation at firing time must be determined by the 
condition of the mine in respect to firedamp. I may be 
pardoned for stating that, in my humble opinion, Mr. Mc- 
Allister may yet have an explosion under the same condi- 
tions that he now claims render the mine immune from 
such an occurrence. 


Epwarp H. Coxe. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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TABLE SHOWING CORRESPONDING VALUES OF THE FAHRENHEIT 
SCALE, FOR EACH FIVE DEGREES OF THE CENTIGRADE SCALE 


Geb Cay GaP CE: Ga, .F re F, 
—50 -—58 200 392 450 842 700 1292 950 1742 
—45 —49 205 401 455 851 705 1301 955 1751 
—40 —40 210 410 460 860 710 1310 960 1760 
—35 —31 215 419 465 869 715 1319 965 1769 
—30 —22 220 428 470 878 720 1328 970 1778 
25 —13 225 437 475 887 725 1337 975 1787 
—20 —4 230 446 480 896 730 1346 980 1796 
—15 +5 235. 455° 485 905 735 . 1355 985 1805 
—10 4 240 464 490 914 740 1364 990 1814 
—5 23 245 » 473 495 923 745 1373 995 1823 

Ue! 32 se s250 page 500 932 750 1382 1000 1832 

+5 41 255 491 505 941 755 1391 1005 1841 

10 50 260 500 510 950 760 1400 1010 1850 

15 59 »=«-265 = 509 515 959 765 1409 1015 1859 

20 +68 270 518 520 968 770 1418 1020 1868 

cos) Tier menue 525-977 775 1427 1025 1877 

30 86 280 536 530 . 986 780 1436 1030 1886 

35. 95 285 545 535 995 785 1445 1035 1895 

40 104 290 554 540 1004 790 1454 1040 1904 

45 113 295 563 545 1013 795 1463 1045 1913 

5O. 1222) 200" 9572 550 1022 800 1472 1050 1922 

55 131 305 581 555 1031 805 1481 1055 1931 

60 140 310 590 560 1040 810 1490 1060 1940 

65 149 315 599 565 1049 815 1499 1065 1949 

70 158 320 608 570 1058 820 1508 1070 1958 

75 167 825° -617 575 1067 825 1517 1075 1967 

80 176 330 626 580 1076 830 1526 1080 1976 

85 185 335 635 585 1085 835 1535 1085 1985 

90 194 340 644 590 1094 840 1544 1090 1994 

95 203 345 653 595 1103 845 1553 1095 2003 

100 212 350 662 600 1112 850 1562 1100 2012 

105 221 355 671 605 1121 855 1571 1105 2021 

110 230 360 680 610 1130 860 1580 1110 2030 

115 239 365 689 615 1139 865 1589 1115 2039 

120 248 370 698 620 1148 870 1598 1120 2048 

125 257 375 707 625 1157 875 1607 1125 2057 

130 266 380 716 630 1166 880 1616 1130 2066 

185 275 385 725 635 1175 885 1625 1135 2075 

140 284 390 734 640 1184 890 1634 1140 2084 

145 293 395 743 645 1193 895 1643 1145 2093 

150 302 400 752 650 1202 900 1652 1150 2102 

155 311 405 761 655 1211 905 1661 1155 2111 

160 320 410 770 660 1220 910 1670 1160 2120 

165 329 415 779 665 1229 915 1679 1165 2129 

170 338 'V 4208 S7ek@ ieee Gypemtegs | 920" 6 1688 1170-2138 

175. «347 42 PTO7N) | Orbaw1et7)' 1925. 1697 1175-2147 

180 356 430 806 680 1256 930 1706 1180 2156 

185 365 485 815 685 1265 985 1715 1185 2165 

190 374 440 824 690 1274 940 1724 1190 2174 

195 383 445 833 695 1283 945 1733 1195 2183 
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Ventilation Problem 


I desire to submit a problem in mine ventilation that 
has given us considerable anxiety in reference to the fu- 
ture development of the mine where I am employed. 
Our proposition is somewhat peculiar because of the fact 
that the property is only 1400 ft. wide, while the coal is 
thin, varying from 21 to 24 in. in thickness. The mine 
has been developed by driving a pair of main entries 
through the center of the property and turning cross- 
entries at right angles to the main entries every 300 ft. 

At the present time the first pair of cross-entries is at 
a distance of 4500 ft. from the shaft. We aim to keep 
5 pairs of cross-entries open on each side of the main 
entry, making 10 pairs of cross-entries, each pair being 
700 ft. long when driven to the boundary. The main 
entries are practically 6000 ft. long from the shaft to the 
face. All the entries are 5x6 ft. in section, giving a sec- 
tional area of 30 sq.ft. 

In the ventilation of this mine it has been our cus- 
tom to obstruct the main intake current at the mouth 
of each pair of cross-entries, so as to circulate from 3000 
to 4000 cu.ft. per min. in each pair of these entries. Ow- 
ing to the narrowness of the property and the thinness 
of the seam, it is impracticable to build overcasts and 
split the air current. For this reason the mine is ven- 
tilated by a single continuous current that passes through 
the main intake from the shaft to the face and returns 
through the main return air course to the upcast, a suffi- 
cient scale of air being taken off this main current for 
the ventilation of each pair of cross-entries, as previously 
mentioned. From this description it will be seen that the 
total length of the main current, including the return, is 
12,000 ft., the sectional area 30 sq.ft., and the rubbing 
surface 264,000 sq.ft. The 10 pairs of cross-entries rep- 
resent a total length of approximately 14,000 ft., with a 
sectional area of 30 sq.ft. and a rubbing surface of 308,- 
000 sq.ft. 

The present circulation of air is insufficient for the 
satisfactory ventilation of the workings, and I want to 
ask what the maximum quantity of air is that can be 
circulated on this plan under a 6-in. water gage; also, what 
you can advise as the best method of handling this propo- 
sition in order to get a circulation of 20,000 cu.ft. of 
air per min. in the mine. 

ALEXANDER JEFFREY. 

Bay City, Mich. 





In attempting to answer this question, it is well to 
estimate approximately what circulation of air will be 
produced by a 6-in. water gage under the plan described 
by the correspondent. Not knowing definitely the char- 
acter of the mine in respect to the straightness of its air- 
ways, their condition and the amount of timber employed, 
we will use the modified Atkinson coefficient, k = 
0.00000002, which will be safer under the circumstances 
than the Fairley coefficient, k = 0.00000001. We will as- 
sume a scale of 3600 cu.ft. per min. passing through each 
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pair of cross-entries and returning directly to the main 
current. The total pressure absorbed by the circulation 
in the 10 pairs of cross-entries, on this basis, is 
0.00000002 & 308,000 * 1202 
30 

A 6-in. water gage corresponds to a pressure of 6 XX 
5.2 = 31.2 lb. per sq.ft. Hence, assuming a 6-in. water 
gage for the entire circulation in the mine, the pressure 
producing the circulation in the main entries is 31.2 — 
2.95 = 28.25 lb. per sq.ft. The quantity of air this pres- 
sure will circulate in the main entries is 


30 30 X 28.25 
7 = 9" N 0,00000002 >< 264,000 
= say 12,000 cu.ft. per min. 





p= = 2.95 1b. per sq.ft. 





The practical aspect of the problem would suggest, 
first, to clean up all airways, enlarge breakthroughs and 
straighten air courses and wherever possible shorten the 
distance of air travel by carrying the air through rooms 
that have holed into each. other from adjacent pairs of 
cross-entries. Aside from these suggestions, however, 
if the quantity of air in circulation is still insufficient 
for the thorough ventilation of the mine, the best solution 
of the problem will be found in sinking an air shaft at 
or near the head of the main entries. This would make it 
possible to use both the main entries as intake air courses 
for their respective sides of the mine. In other words, 
it would then be possible to ventilate each side of the 
mine with a separate air split, coursing the air through 
consecutive pairs of cross-entries, as before, in each split. 
The pressure required to circulate 20,000 cu.ft. of air 
through the main entries from the downcast to the upcast 
shaft at the face, a distance of 6000 ft.—the total sec- 
tional area, or area of passage, being then 60 sq.ft. and 
the total perimeter, 44 ft., which makes the rubbing sur- 
face as before 6000 & 44 = 264,000 sq.ft.—is 

_ 0.00000002 & 264,000 & 20,0007 _ 
on 608 ts 

For better ventilation of the cross-entries, we will now 
assume a velocity of the air current in these entries equal 
to 300 ft. per min., giving a scale of air of 300 K 30 = 
9000 cu.ft. per min. in each pair of cross-entries. Since 
the air is traveling in two separate splits, it is only neces- 
sary to calculate the pressure for five cross-entries on 
one side of the mine, which have a sectional area of 30 
sq.ft. and a rubbing surface of 154,000 sq.ft. Hence, the 
pressure absorbed in the circulation of 9000 cu.ft. per min. 
in each pair of cross-entries is 
Ae: 0.00000002 & 154,000 * 9000? 

308 

The total pressure required in this circulation is there- 
fore 9.77 + 9.24 = say 19 lb. per sq.ft., which corre- 
sponds to a water gage of 19 — 5.2 = 3.6 in. In this cal- 
culation, we have disregarded the resistance of the shaft, 
which would have to be taken into account if of any 
considerable depth or limited in sectional area. 





9.77 lb. per sq.ft. 





= 9.24 lb. per sq.ft. 
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Wlimois Kxamination for Mine 


Managers, Jume 14, 1915 
(Selected Questions ) 

Ques.—The hammer of a piledriver weighs 20 cewt. and 
reaches the pile with a velocity of 30 ft. per sec.; find the 
kinetic energy. 

Ans.—The kinetic energy of a moving body is one- 
half the product of the mass of the body and the square 
of its velocity expressed in feet per second. The mass of 
a body is equal to its weight divided by the force of gravity 
expressed in feet per second. Taking the force of gravity 
as g = 32.16 ft. per sec., the kinetic energy is 
DOC So 3802 
aa a5 x = 27,985 ft.-1b. per sec. 

Ques.—The angular height of a stack was found to be 
15 deg., and at a point 100 ft. nearer it was observed to 
be 30 deg. What is its actual height? 

Ans.—Assuming that these observations are taken from 
points having the same elevation, the line joining the two 
points of observation is the base of a triangle in which 
one side and all its angles are known. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, the side AB of 
the triangle ABC is 100 ft. The interior angle A, being 











Kinetic energy = 
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the point of observation farthest from the stack, is 15 deg., 
while the exterior angle of the triangle at B, or the point 
of observation nearer to the stack, is 30 deg.; and since 
this exterior angle is equal to the sum of the two opposite 
interior angles of the triangle ABC, the angle formed by 
the two sight lines at the top of the stack at C is 30 — 15 
= 15 deg. Hence the triangle ABC is isosceles, having 
two equal angles, and the side BC is equal to the side AB, 
or 100 ft. 

Finally, the vertical stack, indicated by the line DC, is 
the altitude of a right triangle whose hypotenuse is 100 
ft. and the angle at the base 30 deg. The altitude of this 
triangle, or the height of the stack, is then one-half the 
hypotenuse, or 50 ft., since the sine of 30 deg. is 0.5, or 
one-half. 

Ques.—What is the accepted theory as to the origin of 
coal? Assuming this theory to be correct, how do you 
account for the successive coal measures, one above the 
other, in this state? 

Ans.—The generally accepted theory of the formation 
of coal is that the material constituting the coal measures 
was deposited on the surface in more or less level and 
consecutive layers. ‘The material forming the coal beds 
was chiefly of vegetable origin, the result of successive 
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seasons of vegetable growth and decay. Owing to internal 
or geological changes taking place in the earth’s crust, 
there were successive risings and sinkings of the surface, 
which caused the successive inundation of different surface 
areas. 

The deposits of vegetable matter were thus overflowed, 
and in this stage of the formation became covered with 
various other deposits of sand, limestone, clay and gravel 
or drift that often formed a conglomerate. The limestone 
was deposited from the calcareous matter carried in solu- 
tion by the water that overflowed the area. These strata 
all contain fossils, which are the petrified remains of the 
bones of animals and different plants. 

Other geological changes following caused the uprising 
of such flooded areas, which were again covered with a 
luxuriant vegetable growth that later deposited more coal- 
forming material. These successive geological changes 
made possible the successive deposition of the material 
forming the coal beds and the interstratified layers of 
rock, shale, sandstone, clay and conglomerate which form 
the coal measures. Other geological changes tilted the 
formations so that many of the beds are now inclined. The 
same changes exposed portions of the beds to erosion by 
surface streams and glaciers and caused many faults and 
displacements. 

QYues.—What is the displacement or theoretical deliv- 
ery in imperial gallons per minute of a three-ram pump, 
at a speed of 30 r.p.m., if the rams are 10 in. in diameter 
and have a stroke of 12 in.? If such a pump can empty 
a sump in 15 hr., after having been idle for 10 hr., what 
is the rate of inflow of water into the sump in imperial 
gallons per minute? 

Ans.—The imperial gallon contains 277.274 cu.in., be- 
ing larger than the U. S. standard or Winchester gallon, 
which is 231 cu.in. A pump having three plungers and 
running at a speed of 30 r.p.m. makes 3 K 30 = 90 
strokes per min., assuming this style of pump is single-act- 
ing in its operation. The theoretical displacement is then 
90 (0.7854 & 10?) 12 + 277.274 = say 306 gal. per min. 

Assuming the sump was empty at the beginning of the 
10 hours’ idleness of the pump and that the latter could 
handle in 15 hours what ran into the sump in 10 hours, 
and allowing a slip of 15 per cent., or making the water- 
end efficiency of the pump 85 per cent. of the theoretical 
displacement, the inflow into the sump in imperial gallons 
is 806 X 0.85 & 15 + 10 = 390-4 gal. per min. 

Ques.—Given an arched airway, with semicircular arch 
10 ft. in diameter, springing 5 ft. above the floor, and a 
velocity of air current equal to 500 ft. per min., what is 
the quantity of air passing in cubic feet per minute. 

Ans.—The area of the rectangular portion of this cross- 
section is 5 & 10 = 50 sq.ft. To this must be added the 
area of the semicircle, which is 14 (0.7854 & 10?) = 
39.27 sq.ft., making the total sectional area of the airway 
89.27 sq.ft. If the average velocity of the air current is 
500 ft. per min., the quantity of air passing in the airway 
is 500 X 89.27 = 44,635 cu.ft. per min. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Milton—Over $700,000 must be paid to the county and 
school districts in the county in tax money by the coal cor- 
porations having holdings therein. This money was held up 
pending the appeals from the tax revision boards increase of 
assessment, the subsequent appeals, and finally the supreme 
court. It is being paid in instalments. First $50,000 was paid, 
then $20,000, then $20,000 more, and so on. The school dis- 
tricts get most of the money while the county gets a small 
share. 


Freeland—Claiming that the company failed to provide 
adequate safety appliances the Lehigh Valley Coal Co, has 
been made the defendant in a suit for $5000 brought by Mrs. 
Catherine Ferry of this place, to recover for the loss by 
death of her son, Daniel, in the Drifton mines of the company. 


Wilkes-Barre—An action in assumpsit was recently started 
by Edward Fleming of Plymouth against the Kingston Coal 
Co., in which he attempts to recover $200 he claims for work 
done in the Gaylord mine of the company during February of 
1892. He alleges to have blasted and loaded out about 200 
tons of coal during the month before the “Gaylord disaster” 
occurred covering the place where the coal had been cut and 
loaded. He further alleges that in 1910 the coal prepared by 
him was recovered from the mine by the company and shipped 
to market; but that it has failed to pay him for the work 
he performed. 


Seranton—One of the worst mine caves to occur in years 
took place recently in a territory that had been regarded as 
safe and free from underground workings. Every building in 
a considerable area on Jefferson and Adams avenues near 
Maple St. was badly damaged. One of the worst damaged 
buildings was that occupied by the 138th regiment armory 
where it was generally supposed that when the ground was 
acquired, the mineral rights went with it. There are now 
many fissures in the building about 3 in. in width while the 
entire structure was thrown out of plumb. 

Production of anthracite during June fell below that of 
June, 1914, the majority of the collieries working only part 
time. Shipments of anthracite in June, 1914, amounted to 
6,130,186 tons, but it is probable that for June, 1915, they will 
be about 400,000 tons less. The shortage for the first five 
months of 1915 was 536,401 tons, and it is thought that when 
the business for June is included, the deficit for the first 
half of 1915 will be nearly 1,000,000 tons less than the ship- 
ments over the same period of last year. 


Pittston—A serious mine cave, west of the Taylor yards 
recently occurred which held up traffic for several hours and 
damaged a considerable portion of the double-track road bed 
of the Bloomsburg division of the Lackawanna R.R. This 
cave was discovered by yard men in time to send out warn- 
ing. The cave occurred near the Old Forge and Taylor 
division line, and not far from the Forest Home cemetery. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. recently posted notices inform- 
ing the employees that thereafter no funds would be collected 
by the company for the relief fund which this firm has been 
carrying for many years. It is said that as soon as the sur- 
plus, which has been accumulated, is paid out to those mem- 
bers who have met with accidents in the mines, the fund will 
be abandoned. This move is probably the result of the pas- 
sage of the compensation act by the recent legislature. 


Almedia—Some of the coal dredges at work in the river 
at Almedia are being moved to Berwick where a bank of coal 
has been discovered in the river 8 ft. in thickness. 


Hazleton—Kehoe & Co., mining contractor, who is in 
charge of the work of stripping a new operation for the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at Scotch Valley, has been compelled 
to temporarily abandon the work. The 100 men employed by 
it went on a strike, alleging they had worked 91% hr. a day 
and were only paid for a 9-hr. day. 


D. J. Roderick, mine inspector in charge of the 11th anthra- 
cite district, who also acts as chairman of the examining 
board, has announced the result of the recent examination 
conducted by him for the position of foremen and assistant 
foremen. Fifty-one men participated in the examination and 
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37 passed. Of this number 11 qualified as foremen and 26 as 
assistant foremen. 


Mahanoy City—Mine cave-ins at Yatesville recently so 
badly damaged the tracks of the Lehigh Valley R.R. that 
it was necessary to temporarily discontinue all railroad traffic 
and passengers were compelled to walk around the depres- 
sions to trains on the other side. 


Bituminous 


West Apollo—Fire supposed to have been caused by fric- 
tion from the pulleys of the shaft at the Hick Coal Co. tipple 
near West Apollo, Westmoreland County, totally destroyed 
that building recently. There were 14 men working on the 
night shift and these were rescued with difficulty on account 
of the dense smoke. The fan house took fire and was con- 
sumed before the men emerged from the workings. 


Connellsville—The Connellsville coke trade is increasing 
in volume. The production of the furnace ovens has risen to 
about 224,000 tons weekly, while the merchant production is 
130,000 tons. The merchant operators are thus running at 
about 58 per cent. capacity while the furnace ovens are work- 
ing at 74 per cent. Practically all of the independent coke 
operators in the Connellsville region have posted notices that 
the wage rate would be advanced to equal that of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. This rate is the highest ever paid, while there 
is a noticeable shortage of labor. Four hundred ovens have 
been ordered fired by the Frick company, while merchant 
ovens are being steadily added to the active list. 


Evans Station—Between 25 and 30 coal miners went on 
strike recently at the plant of the Evans Coal & Coke Co. 
when their demand for a wage increase was refused. There 
was no trouble, however, and an amicable settlement was 
expected. ; 


East Millsboro—One man was killed, four others were 
overcome by gas, and 42 had narrow escapes as the result 
of an explosion of gas in the Husted-Seaman mine on July 1. 
The one man killed, John Ward, was a pipe fitter, who was 
crushed under débris and suffocated by the after damp. The 
superintendent, fireboss, machine boss, and road boss were 
overcome by gas in an attempt to reach Ward. This mine 
employs about 150 men of whom 43 were in the pit when the 
explosion occurred. The fans were not injured by the force 
of the explosion and were immediately started operating at 
their full capacity. The cause of the explosion is not defin- 
itely known, but it is believed that a pocket of gas was 
ignited. No serious damage was done to the mine which 
will shortly be in operation again. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The deficit in the workmen’s compensation 
fund now amounts to about $770,000. Operators have been 
paying the rate of $1 per $100 of pay roll. It is believed that 
for a time assessments against the operators must be placed 
at $2 for every $100 of payroll. This of course will be only 
temporary and would be graduated according to the amount 
of money which would have to be paid out by the commis- 
sioner. This rate is agreeable to most of the operators in 
the state, but those in districts where the death rate has been 
low object to such an assessment. 

West Virginia has been redistricted for the inspection of 
mines, providing 15 districts instead of 12. This has been 
done in compliance with the new mining law passed by the 
last regular session of the Legislature. Three additional 
inspectors have been appointed. 


Bluefield—The volume of coal shipments is still increasing, 
and from present indications it would appear that July will 
be another record month. It is said that never has the export 
trade been so great as now, recently Norfolk advanced to 
second place among the shipping ports of the country, it 
being said that this was largely due to the foreign coal ship- 
ments. Coal operators report that a new record will be estab- 
lished this month, probably the greatest in the history of the 
coal field. 


Grafton—The Maryland Coal Co. is now operating its mines 
at Wendel full time and is hiring men to meet the demand 
for greatly increased business. The company is now loading 
from 90 to 100 cars of coal per day. 
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TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—Southern Appalachian coal operators at a re- 
cent meeting here discussed exportation facilities, the prepar- 
ations made for shipments via Charleston, S. C., ete. It was 
reported at the meeting that a South American country had 
sent an agent to the United States some time ago to buy 
1,000,000 tons of coal but that he was unable to get it. Re- 
stricted traffic facilities, it is stated, shut the Appalachian 
operators out of this business. 


KENTUCKY 


Barbourville—Ground has already been broken for the 
Cumberland & Manchester R.R., the 24-mile line to be extended 
from Barbourville to Manchester, Clay County. The new line, 
when completed, will open up one of the most extensive, 
undeveloped coal and timber fields in the South. 


OHIO 


Columbus—A campaign is planned to educate Ohioans to 
“use Ohio coal.’’ The first step will be scientific analyses 
to show that Ohio coal is superior to competing fuels from 
other states and will produce more heat units in proportion 
to the cost per ton. This activity in behalf of Ohio coal is 
the result of the shutting down of the mines of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., the largest operator in the Hocking district. 
Officers of this company are practically suspending operations 
in Ohio and will go to West Virginia, where they have 
valuable coal properties. They give as their reason that 
Ohio coal-carrying roads are discriminating in favor of 
West Virginia coal, and that it is practically impossible to 
compete, at a profit, with the West Virginia product. 

A reorganization of the Ohio Mining Department, a 
part of the work of the Ohio Industrial Commission has 
been effected. On July 1, J. W. Davies, chief deputy mine 
inspector retired because of lack of appropriation to pay his 
salary. Mr. Davies was chief mine inspector under the Harmon 
administration and was succeeded by J. M. Roan with the 
title of chief mine inspector and safety superintendent. Mr. 
Roan has 12 deputies, who are used as field men. 

Bethesda—The Badger Mining Co. has begun work at the 
mine north of the town. It will confine its work for the 
present to the Parsons tract recently purchased. 


INDIANA 


Bicknell—Robinson Bros., of Linton, who are sinking a 
shaft opening for a coal mine near Edwardsport, have reached 
the river vein. Later they will work a deep vein north of 
this mine. 

OREGON 

Toledo—The newly discovered coal mine here is operating 
daily with an output of 10 tons. This will be continued the 
balance of this year, and improvements put in for the next 
season’s run to increase the output. 
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Hillerest, Alta.—The Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., has been idle 
since the 15th of June, on account of British miners refusing 
to work until Germans and Austrians had been discharged. A 
conference just held between the operators and miners brought 
out that the company would permit the British and foes of 
that nation to work alternate weeks, if they would accept. 


Juneau, Alaska—The local land office has received a deci- 
sion of the commissioner of the general land office in the 
case of the Alaska Smokeless Coal Co.’s application for a 
group of claims in the Behring River district comprising some 
1000 acres and known as the Feed group. The locators were 
natives of Norway and Sweden. Applications were rejected 
because the locators had not done the required development 
work. It is the hope of this office that all pending claims 
will be cleared up before the end of the year. 
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Maury Robinson, the new manager of the Western sales 
office of the Davis Colliery Co., has taken up his duties suc- 
ceeding J. W. Hood. 

Morton McTurk, superintendent of the Hazle Mountain Coal 
Co.’s operations of the Black Ridge, has been promoted to the 
general managership of the McTurk Coal Co., of Girardville, 
Penn. 
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N. T. Roberts, Western sales agent of Williams & Peters, 
has been appointed a city grade-crossing commissioner of 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. The position is an important one and the 
commission has done much service, with much more to be done. 


D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coal mine owner, who will repre- 
sent the British Government in this country and Canada for 
the purchase of munitions of war, arrived in New York on 
the “St. Louis” on Monday, July 5. Mr. Thomas states he is 
here purely on Government business and will pay no attention 
to the coal industry. 


Cc. L. Couch has been elected president of the FE. P. Weaver 
Coal Co. of Buffalo and C. W. Moss, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer. They are practically the sole owners of the 
stock, having bought the interest of President F. P. Weaver 
on his retiring some years ago, because of poor health. He 
died three months ago. 


Frank S. White, president of Alabama Convict Improvement 
Association, has called a meeting of the state executive commit- 
tee and county committees for July 138, the date of assembling 
of the legislature, for the purpose of working destruction to 
the convict lease system in Alabama, and having the convicts 
transferred from the coal mines to the highways. 

George BE. Silvester of Rockwood, Tenn., has been elected 
president of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America. The other officers are as follows: Vice- 
presidents, Thomas Graham, L. D. Devore, Rees H. Beddow; 
secretary, J. W. Paul; assistant secretary, R. S. Wheatley; 
treasurer, R. T. Rhys, and editor-in-chief J. T. Beard. 
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George W. Hines, a well-known coal miner and secretary 
of Local Union No. 786, United Mine Workers of America, 
died in Wheeling, W. Va., recently, following an illness of 
several weeks. Mr. Hines was 40 years of age and always 
took an active part in the affairs of the miners. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children. 


H. Sparks Bute, aged 70 years, dropped dead of heart 
failure in the office of Attorney J. M. Core, while attending 
a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Fink Creek Coal 
Co. of West Virginia. C. L. V. Bute and J. P. Bute of Union- 
town, Penn., brothers of Mr. Bute, were present at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Bute was a bachelor and resided with his brother 
CG. . Le VeBute: 

John Zelenka, 35 years of age, Secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, with headquarters in 
Wheeling, died at his home in Brookside, Ohio, July 3, of 
diphtheria. His youngest daughter died the preceding day 
of scarlet fever. Interment was made at Linwood Cemetery. 
Mr. Zelenka entered the mines of Ohio at the age of 8 years, 
remaining there until the age of 24, when he was made presi- 
dent of District 5 of Ohio. 
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“Report of the Mine Rescue Station Commission of Illinois 
for 1915.” Cloth bound volume of 41 pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “Pot- 
ash Salts, 1914,” by W. P. Phalen. Thirty-two pages, 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Fuller’s Earth in 1914,” by Jefferson Middleton. 
Six pages, 6x9 in.; unillustrated. 

Washington Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 10. “The Coal- 
fields of Pierce County,” by Joseph Daniels. Cloth bound 
volume of 149 pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. “Soil 
Survey of Logan & Mingo Counties, W. Va.,” by W. J. Latimer. 
Thirty pages, 6x9 in., with large map. 

University of Illinois, Engineering Experiment Station, 
Bulletin No. 78. “A Study of Boiler Losses,” by A. P. Kratz. 
Seventy-two pages, 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. 5S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Lead in the United States in 19147 “py.aCy EH. 
Siebenthal. Leaflet of 8 pp., 7%x10% in., unillustrated. 

The Industrial Commission of Ohio. Department of In- 
vestigation and Statistics, Report No. 3. “Statistics of Mines 
and Quarries in Ohio, 1913.” Ninety-five pp., 6x9 in., Hlus- 
trated. 
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Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “Ad- 
vance Statement of the Production of Copper in the United 
States in 1914,’ by P. S. Butler. Four pp., 6x9 in., unillus- 
trated. 


State of Washington, “Report of the State Inspector of 
Coal Mines, Biennial Period Ending Dec. 31, 1914,” by James 
Bagley, inspector, Seattle. One hundred and seventeen pp., 


6x9 in., illustrated. 


Illinois Coal Mining Investigations Codperative agreement. 
Bulletin 11. ‘Coal Resources of district No. 7. Coal No. 
6, West of Duquoin Anticline,” by Fred H. Kay. Two hundred 
and thirty-three pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 

University of Illinois. Bulletin No. 77 of the Engineering 
Experiment Station. ‘The Effect of Boron Upon the Magnetic 
and Other Properties of Electrolytic Iron Melted in Vacuo.” 
by Trygve D. Yensen. Nineteen pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 
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The Spray Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


“Cooling Water.” Seven 


The Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Miners.” 


“Among the Coal 
Highteen pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Beaudry & Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
mers, Motor Driven.” 


“Beaudry Ham- 
Seven pages, 31%x6 in., illustrated. 

Co., Wellston, Ohio. “Re- 
Thirty-two pages, 5%x8 in., illustrated. 


The Morrow Manufacturing 
screened Chunks.” 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill., Bulletin No. 71-A. 
“Air Lift Pumping.’ Thirty-two pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 
Cresson-Morris Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Form No. 1001. 


Barometric Condensers.” 
trated. 


Twenty-eight pages, 9x12 in., illus- 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
93. “Marion Reliability and Your Profits.”’ 
514x8 in. 


Catalog No. 
Illustrated, 48 pp., 


The Seranton Pump 
“Scranton 
illustrated. 


Co., Scranton, 
Duplex Plunger Pumps.” 


Penn., Bulletin 
Twelve pages, 


102, 
6x9 in., 


Bohannan-Dugger Easer Joint Co., Inc., Ensley, Ala. 
Engineer’s Version of Haser Joints.” 
illustrated. 


ene 
Sixteen pages, 4x9 in., 
The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 


Co., Rochester, 


N. Y. ‘Central Energy Telephone.” Thirty pages, 8x10 in., 
illustrated. 

The Link Belt Co., Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis. 
“The Circular Storage System.” leaflet of four pages, 6x9 


in., illustrated. 


R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
and Industrial Gears, Pinions, 
7x9 in., illustrated. 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin No. 
1175. “Storage Battery Locomotives, Cranes and Cars.” Illus- 
trated, 32 pp., 6x9 inches. 


Gifford-Woed Co., Hudson, N. Y. Bulletin No. 17. ‘Pivoted 
Bucket Carrier for Elevating and Conveying Coal, Coke, etc. 
Sixteen pages, 6x9 in., illustrated, 


Catalog No. 12. 
Trolleys.” 


“Mine 
Sixty-two pages, 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 14,- 
013. “Direct Current Commutating Pole Motors, Type R C.” 
Fifteen pages, 8x10 in., illustrated. 


The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, I1l., Bulletin No. 65-C. 
“Sullivan Diamond Core Drill, prices, estimates, equipment.” 


Thirty-six pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

The Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. ‘Lec- 
tures on Hlectrical Apparatus and Experiments.” One hun- 
dred and three pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Cement-Gun Co., Ine., 30 Church St., New York. Bulletin 


No. 101. “Cement-Gun Process of Permanently Repairing 
Coke Ovens, Etc.” Four pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 48,- 
303. ‘“Hand-Operated Starting Rheostats and Panels for Di- 
rect-Current Motors.” Fourteen pages, 8x10% in., illustrated. 


The American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio, “Mine Ventila- 
tion with Canton Automatic Trap Doors and Signals.” Fifty- 
six pages, 6x9 in., illustrating and describing the Canton auto- 
matic mine door and its application. 


National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. Cata- 
log J. ‘National Pipe for Steam, Gas, Water, Air, Kewanee 
Unions and Specialties, Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Etc.” 
Three hundred and ninety-four pages, 5x7% in., illustrated. 
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Moundsville, W. Va.—The headquarters of the Mound City 
Coal Co. have been removed from Pittsburgh to Moundsville. 


New York, N. Y.—The Waterbury Co., manufacturers of 
manila, sisal and wire rope, has removed its general offices 
from 80 South St., New York City, to 638 Park Row. 


Waukegan, Ill.—Extensive repairs and improvements are 
now being made at the Reiss coal docks which. when com- 
pleted will probably make this plant one of the largest on 
Lake Michigan. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The U. S. District Court in an opinion 
handed down July 3, denied the application of the Government 


to dissolve the alleged anthracite coal trust and decided the 
ease in favor of the defendants. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—According to figures issued by the 
Bureau of Mines the counties of Carbon, Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Northumberland and Schuylkill in Pennsylvania mine 
the bulk of the world’s anthracite—96 per cent. 


Chicago, Ill.—Proposed increases in rates on coal over 
roads operating from the Illinois mines to Chicago and points 
in Wisconsin and North Dakota, were recently suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission until Dec. 29 next. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—During the past month the collieries 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. were in operation 18 days, 
which is seven days less than the same period of 1914. The col- 
lieries will also be closed down during the first week of July. 


Bellaire, Chio—Announcement was recently made that the 
officers of the Pittsburgh-Belmont Coal Co., which has been 
located in Columbus, have been removed to the Dickens Bldg., 
in Bellaire. The company owns two mines at Neff, and one 
at Lafferty. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Greenwich Coal & Coke Co. has 
transferred 161 acres of coal in Greene Township, Indiana 
County, to the Manor Real Estate & Trust Co., the land hold- 
ing concern of the Pennsylvania R.R. The consideration is 
Placed at $12,575.73. 


Ethel, W. Va.—The George’s Creek Coal Co. has given the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. of Chicago an order for the mechanical 
equipment for a 4-track, frame-constructed, “Marcus” patent 
coal tipple, using ‘“Rands” shaker loading boom, for instal- 
lation at Ethel, W. Va. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Campbell’s Creek R.R. Co. has 
filed a petition with the Public Service Commission asking 
for permission to file a tariff on coal shipments from Perry- 
ville and Putney to Dana for shipment by river, the tariff 
to show an increase of 2%c. per ton. 


Washington, D. C.—Schedules of the Union Pacific R.R., 
proposing increased rates on coal in car loads from certain 
mines in Wyoming and Colorado to interstate points on the 
Union Pacific, were recently suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission until Oct. 28 next. 





St. Ciairsville, Ohio—Oliver Monace and others have organ- 
ized a coal company and are opening a mine on the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie R.R. Work on the tipple will be started shortly, 
while coal will be loaded from a temporary dump in a few 
days. The side track to the mine has already been laid. 


Mauch Chunk, Penn.—As an indication of improved busi- 
ness conditions in the mining region it is interesting to note 
that a Mauch Chunk foundry and machine company has de- 
clined a $3,000,000 order for war munitions, stating that its 
plant is busily engaged in the manufacture of colliery ma- 
chinery. 





Harlan, Ky.—Several thousand acres of the best coal land 
in Harlan County will be opened for immediate development 
when work of grading the new railroad extension from the 
terminal of the Waisoto & Black Mountain R.R., at Ages, to 
the mouth of Yocum’s Creek is completed. Contractors have 
started the work. 


St. Benedict, Penn.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, 
has been awarded a contract by the Cherry Tree Coal Co., 
which is owned by Peale, Peacock & Kerr, for the building 
of a new “Marcus” patent coal tipple, complete with screen- 
ing and picking facilities, for installation at Mine No. 15, 
St. Benedict, Penn. 


Mullins, W. Va.—I. W. Clark, a contractor of Graham, W. 
Va., was recently awarded a contract for the erection of a con- 
siderable number of miner’s dwellings at the operation of the 
Devils Fork Coal Co. This firm is opening up its operation, 
and the new houses must be completed at an early date. The 
work is to start at once. 
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Harrisburg, Penn.—Complaint was recently filed with the 
Public Service Commission by W. P. Boland, of Scranton, 
against the rates of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co., charging discrimination. It is alleged that the 
railroad has interfered with the successful operation of a 
plant in which the complainant is interested. 





Washington, D. C.—The output of bituminous coal in the 
United States for the first six months of 1915 is estimated by 
the U. S. Geological Survey to be between 180,000,000 and 190,- 
000,000 tons, the rate of production having been from 85 to 90 
per cent. of that averaged during the previous year. Pro- 
duction is now, however, on the increase, having reached its 
low ebb in March. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Edgewood Coal Co. recently sold 
a block of about 800 acres situated three miles east of 
Wheeling to Pennsylvania and Ohio people. The price is 
reported to have been in the neighborhood of $75,000. There 
is a mine in operation on this tract, and it is said that the 
new owners will operate it on a much larger scale than 
it has been worked heretofore. 





Huntington, W. Va.—Unofficial figures for June show the 
largest coal tonnage over the Grand Central division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. during a single month in the road’s 
entire history. Approximately 2,100,000 tons of coal were 
loaded during June, which exceeds the June figures of last 
year by 60,090 tons. The present coal traffic of the railroad is 
approximately 80,000 tons per day. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It is probable that one of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.’s furnaces at North Birmingham 
will go into blast within the next week or 10 days. This will 
make four furnaces going into blast in the Birmingham dis- 
trict in the near future. Considerable improvement in business 
conditions in the immediate territory composing the Birming- 
ham district is evidenced by these signs of returning indus- 
trial activity. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co.'s 
steamer “N. Carney,’ with two barges of coal in tow, the first 
to come from above Lock 17, on the Warrior River, recently 
passed Tuscaloosa, bound for Mobile. The barges were built 
at the Pratt company ship yards at Holt, and were loaded 
with 1000 tons of coal each. The company will make a care- 
ful estimate of the cost of handling coal by barge which will 
largely govern its plans for future shipments. 





Lexington, Ky.—H. L. Burch, manager of the traffic de- 
partment of the Lexington Board of Commerce, recently went 
to Louisville to confer with D. M. Goodwyn, general freight 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville R.R., over the matter of 
freight rates. On account of their advantage as river points 
both Louisville and Cincinnati have better freight rates on 
coal than Lexington, though in many cases the coal is act- 
ually hauled through Lexington to those places. 


Covington, Ky.—Holders of mortgage notes of the Phoenix 
Jellico Coal Co., of Laurel County, Ky., have brought suit in 
the United States district court at Covington, Ky., for the 
appointment of a receiver for the company. A total indebted- 
ness on the notes amounting to $46,000 is alleged and it is 
also asserted, as a ground for the receivership, that the com- 
pany is insolvent, and that its business has been neglected, 
rendering the security of the noteholders inadequate. 





Whitesburg, Ky.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is entering 
the eastern Kentucky coal field for its supply of coal as orders 
aggregating 150,000 tons have been placed with Harlan 
County operators. It is expected that the Elkhorn Coal Co. 
at Kona, Ky., in the Boone’s Fork field will also close con- 
tracts with the B. & O. shortly for a 25,000 ton order for the 
next few months. In the past the B. & O. has been getting 
a large part of its supply from the West Virginia field. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Since the opening of Lock 17 on the 
Warrior River, and the inauguration of barge traffic in coal 
from this district to the Gulf, there has arisen a complaint 
that an overcharge of pilotage has been made. An investi- 
gation was made and an agreement has been effected whereby 
the Pilots Association has reduced the pilotage on coal one 
half. Senator H. T. Hartwell of the Finance and Taxation 
Committee of the legislature, says the legislature will pass 
a, bill removing all reasonable objection to the present sys- 
tem of pilotage at Mobile. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—During May of the present year the 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. carried 1,349,796 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal as compared with 1,101,288 tons in May, 1914. The 
Reading, without a bituminous mine on its entire system, 
carries a greater tonnage of this coal than it does of anthra- 
cite, in which latter kind of fuel it is the leader. Of course the 
carriage of bituminous is not nearly so profitable because of 
the fact that the railway company must share the freight with 
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the originating lines and thus anthracite continues to furnish 
the chief source of traffic revenue. 


Lewis, Wash.—The Davis anthracite coal mines case, which 
has been pending 18 years, has just been settled in favor of 
two nephews, H. K. Davis of Lewis and S. A. Davis of Che- 
halis, Wash. Patents will soon be issued for them. The 
claims were taken up some 20 years ago, but rangers at that 
time reported them more valuable for timber than for coal 
Meanwhile, it is said, New Yorkers jumped the claims. Since 
that time, they have been tied up in litigation. The coal tests 
86 per cent. carbon and on the claims there are said to be 
seven veins making a total of 52 ft. of solid coal. 


South Bethlehem, Penn.—The Lehigh Coke Co. has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a $300,000 benzol plant to the Carl 
Still Co., a German concern. The byproducts which are used 
extensively in the manufacture of high explosives, reliable 
sources state will be stored for the present. The Lehigh 
Coke plant is producing 2000 to 2500 tons of coke per day, 212, 
ovens being in operation. The output will be increased about 
50 per cent., as the 150 additional ovens will be placed in 
operation shortly. H. Koppers & Co., Chicago, have begun 
work on erection of 212 new ovens, to be completed by April, 
1916. 

Bellaire, Ohio—The Sunday Creek Coal Co., the largest oper- 
ator in the Hocking valley, is closing its mines and stores in 
the Hocking valley, since it is impossible to mine coal in Ohio 
and to sell the coal at a profit warranting operation. The 
company will continue operations in its West Virginia prop- 
erties and await improvement of, fundamental conditions in 
Ohio. Factors against successful working in Ohio are as- 
serted to be the Green coal screen law; preferential rates 
accruing advantage to West Virginia as against Ohio pro- 
ducers; and the cost of mining, which in West Virginia is far 
below the cost in Ohio. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Standard Underground Cable Co. 
has been awarded a gold medal, or highest award in its class, 
by the International Jury of Award, Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition for its exhibit of a complete line of electric 
wires, cables and cable accessories. This is the seventh 
award of this degree which has been received by this com- 
pany in as many different expositions, and as its products 
have never been in similar competition oftener, this consti- 
tutes a perfect score. The exhibit consisted of samples of 
bars and insulated wire and cables of different kinds. Cable 
terminals, junction boxes and other cable accessories are 
also shown in considerable variety adapted to various classes 
of service. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Mayor Blankenburg has made the 
statement that his administration has saved the city during 
the past year $5,000,000, due to the business-like methods in- 
stituted in.every department. He particularly cites a saving 
of over $100,000 in the amount of coal used by the various 
bureaus during the past year, stating that the tonnage has 
been continuously decreasing since the beginning of his 
administration, despite the fact that the city has grown and 
the population increased. As proof of his assertion tonnage 
figures for the past three years are given as follows: 1912, 
270,339 5) LOLS eZoO OSS eee asso toe tons: Estimating the 
consumption for 1915 to be the same as 1914 there has been 
a reduction in the purchases since 1911 of 144,648 tons. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Supreme Court on July 2 heard 
the argument in the suit brought by the St. Clair Coal Co. 
and the Alden Coal Co. to test the validity of the 1913 coal- 
tax act. The case had reached the court on an appeal from 
the decision of the Dauphin County Court declaring the act 
valid. The argument offered was practically similar to that 
before the lower court in that the act was special and local 
legislation and also in violation of the constitution because it 
bore on more than one subject—the levying of a tax and then 
the distribution to the various municipalities and townships 
in the producing counties. Following the usual custom of the 
Supreme Court the case has been held under advisement and 
it is not likely that it will render an opinion for some little 
time. 

New York, N. Y.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. is taking steps to comply with a recent ruling of 
the U. S. Supreme Court requiring that the business of the 
coal company and of the Lackawanna R.R. be entirely dis- 
associated. E. E. Loomis has resigned the presidency of the 
coal company, while W. H. Truesdale, vice-president, and Geo. 
E. Baker, Jr., director, have also resigned their positions. The 
fact that these officers and directors of the coal company 
were officers and directors of the railroad were commented 
upon in the court ruling as an indication of the connections 
between the companies. The board has authorized the officers 
of the company to execute a new contract, which shall conform 
to all matters questioned by the Supreme Court as either 
illegal or objectionable. 
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General Review 


Retailers have full stocks of anthracite and the dullest 
period of the year is now at hand, Bituminous exports again 
break all previous records, but domestic market continues 
under heavy pressure. Middle Western circulars advanced. 

The dullest month of the year in anthracite is now at 
hand. Some operators report the situation as no slower than 
usual but retailers have apparently accumulated as much coal 
as they propose to. Prices continue at a low level and some 
of the individuals are finding the going’ hard because of their 
lack of storage facilities. Mine operations continue heavily 
restricted, and the production for last month showed a de- 
cline of more than 800,000 as compared with the same period 
of last year. 

Bituminous is quieter if anything, although there is still 
a general note of optimism throughout the trade, and the 
agencies are confident that the next price revision will be 
upward. Curtailed industrial operations over the holidays 
tended to reduce the surpluses, and this has been further 
accentuated by the general tendency among consumers to 
draw on their reserve supplies. This, together with another 
uniform smashing of previous export records, are the chief 
factors of a constructive nature in the market. The June 
movement over the Hampton Roads piers exceeded the pre- 
vious high mark by more than 100,000 tons and the gross 
foreign movement from Atlantic coast ports for the month 
will be approximately a quarter of a million tons more than 
any previous record. Otherwise the situation is discouraging; 
stocks are large so that delays in transportation occasion no 
anxiety, and the trade is thoroughly in the grip of the cus- 
tomary midsummer dullness. 

In spite of the stir in coke and steel circles, agencies in 
the Pittsburgh district are competing keenly for any business 
that appears, and even more attractive quotations are being 
developed on contracts to Apr. 1; competition has been espe- 
cially severe for a large railroad contract now being negoti- 
ated. Some demurrage coal is noted, and there will very 
probably be more. Export business is helping the situation 
very slightly, but it cannot attain sufficient proportions to 
affect the general situation in the Pittsburgh district. 

The drastic action of the Sunday Creek Co. in abruptly 
ordering a complete cessation of operations at all its Hock- 
ing Valley mines, has had a bad sentimental effect on the 
Ohio trade. There is some stocking, but dealers appear con- 
fident of being able to get shipments as required and com- 
petition is very strong for what business develops. Some 
distress coal has recently been forced on the market at ruin- 
ous prices which has made the consumers even more confi- 
dent that they will be able to continue buying at low prices 
indefinitely. 

The July 1 advance in the Middle Western circular occa- 
sioned a slight month-end spurt and created a better feeling 
in the trade. There has been a general advance all along 
the line and shippers are showing a disposition to hold the 
circular as the minimum, which is in welcome contrast to the 
demoralized conditions that have prevailed for the past sev- 
eral weeks. Outlying districts appear to be taking very little 
coal, and a heavy buying movement is anticipated in this 
direction later. The continued encroachment of the Bastern 
coals into the Middle Western district is causing much con- 
cern. 


A Year Ago—Curtailed mining in the anthracite regions 


and the market continues under heavy pressure, Eastern 
bituminous situation dull but gradually improving toward 
the West. Lake movement unsatisfactory. Agreement 
reached in the Ohio wage scale. 

QUUUUCCULEUCEEAEAACAAASAAA TASCAM ACCESSES 
: BUSINESS OPINIONS : 
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Iron Age—Developments of the week show a further im- 
provement in steel trade conditions and prospects. Increasing 
production, accompanied by increasing demand, indicates 
that the summer months will show no letdown. They may 
even be marked by activity on a larger scale. The June con- 
tract period ended with a very considerable volume of busi- 
ness taken at prices from $1 to $3 below those now asked, 
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and specifications came in freely at the last. 
reports that June business in many cases exceeded that of 
any month in a year, while in the Chicago district, where 
the improvement in the spring months by no means kept 
pace with that at Pittsburgh, June bookings were nearly 
double those of May. 

Boston News Bureau—lIt is difficult to imagine a more 
favorable position for the long pull than the fact that we 
are selling products abroad at our own prices and buying 
foreign holdings of American securities at our own prices. 
We hold the upper hand coming and going. We are also 
steadily increasing our gold supply either in the actual metal 
or gold contracts. As trade follows the flag, so confidence 
follows gold. At the moment, Great Britain is liquidating 
American securities of the best character in order to subscribe 
to the new British war loans. Sterling exchange shows the 
effects of this selling, although some of the strength may be 
attributed to the negotiations to place a British loan in New 
York of $100,000,000 or more. 


Dun—Prospects at the opening of the second half of the 
year afford a striking contrast to those of six months ago. 
Then, new problems were presented that made the outlook 
extremely uncertain, whereas business has since become more 
fully adjusted to the unusual conditions created by the war, ' 
and the future is now viewed with equanimity rather than 
concern. The record of the first half of 1915 is largely one 
of difficulties encountered and obstacles surmounted, and the 
fundamental soundness of the economic structure is demon- 
strated by the steady recuperation from effects of the previous 
strain. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale shipments of dry 
goods have been heavier than during the corresponding week 
a year ago, and collections are good. A larger number of 
buyers were in the market than for the same period last 
year. 


Bradstreet’s—Further improvement, notwithstanding vaga- 
ries of the weather and slow movements at some points, is the 
outstanding feature of this week’s reports. Where the weather 
has been favorable, seasonable goods have moved from the 
counters of retail dealers in larger volume, and though clear- 
ance sales have been a stimulus to this line, faith in the 
future is marked. Crops, collectively considered, are promis- 
ing, some of them more so than ever before. War orders are 
of enormous proportions; brass mills in New England, sold far 


ahead, are intensely active. 
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BOSTON 


Concessions still offered f.o,b. and delivered prices low. 
Georges Creek again in short supply coastwise. Market for 


Pennsylvania grades continues to improve slightly. Anthra- 
cite shippers fairly well supplied with orders. 
Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River situation 


shows no change from a week ago. Some of the factors still 
have coal they are pressed to sell and that accounts for the 
unevenness in prices. Other shippers have a sufficient amount 
of business in hand, both coastwise and off-shore, and they 
talk of better conditions in a month or so. No buying, how- 
ever, has developed of any consequence. Stocks are large and 
even contract demand has sagged off. A week ago there was 
only one coal boat discharging at the largest railroad termi- 
nal here. Prices for delivery inland remain at the low level 
established by ‘‘market cargoes” earlier although the con- 
cerns who have re-handling facilities of their own are now 
making the prices. The demand here is unlikely to improve 
before September at the earliest. 

Cargoes are being despatched in record time at all the 
Hampton Roads piers and there is certainly no shortage of 
coal. The movement coastwise has been retarded by weather 
but such is the state of trade that a week’s delay would be 
hardly noticeable. The only possible chance of upset is a 
strike next spring. 

Georges Creek is again in short supply at Philadelphia and 
at New York. A fortnight’s notice is required in some cases! 
and tonnage at Baltimore is loading rather slowly. It is: 
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likely that Georges Creek transportation for New England 
will soon be loading again at Hampton Roads in order to keep 
contractors supplied. 

The better grades from Pennsylvania continue to show 
slight improvement. One of the disadvantages faced by new 
coals in this territory is that the operators are required to 
give extended options pending trial of the coal. It is the sign 
of the times just now that several of these options are being 
withdrawn. Certain of the Cambrias and Somersets that are 
available for export are participating in a fair share of the 
off-shore business—more than was expected. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New liver 
MEIN GS Pxe oe oisresds: oi $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.75@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
ARG aot Be Oe nant © ea, COC eee 2.85@2.95 
PEAPVCOD PUSS ete wiiicfevesersltt Meteicworears a lete) léitisjs see 44 ols $2.65@2.80 
DRE sete ein cratecyo ave bare Tettuavaye Sass of S.g hl wie ars S eveNiele 3.60@3.78 
PERCU UNC esERtses foceete rn suit of. We aya sin eon tL Mate teta sl ols falta! |. ve lais.cyece'e "abe 3.50@3.73 
* T’.o.b. +On cars. 


Water Freights remain as last quoted. There is no par- 
ticular demand for tonnage and on the other hand there is 
no great amount of it seeking charters. 

Anthracite—While there is no activity in domestic sizes, 
there is a fair amount of buying, and the shipping companies 
are not filling orders very promptly. Retail prices were ad- 


vanced in Boston 25c. on all sizes, effective July 1. The new 
schedule is: 
ATOR GM MET: acd iene BOE Oe LE CB ece sc cveite old ai atate, clad One. aadlers $5.75 
Eee ee Crees e ota Chas ere Me aO Ms SHAMOKIN so. ase aes aes Ueth® 
ESGOWE fepate ers syoie leis, be hee aie iors les DOME Yan KIEO 7. ° So eres, hehe 8.75 
ARS oe age 7d 
NEW YORK 
Practically no spot orders for bituminous coal. Pennsyl- 


vania operators report better business. Anthracite a trifle 


stronger. Operations still curtailed. 


Bituminous—The scarcity of spot orders continues in the 
soft-coal trade. Contract coals appear moving as well, if 
not better, than for some weeks. As anticipated the.reports 
for June show that the export business exceeded all expecta- 
tions with a still better outlook for this month. 

The holiday affected shipments noticeably this week and 
most of the mines were idle nearly the full week; this 
had a tendency to strengthen the market in regard to 
supply, but not in prices. Demand from New England is 
gaining strength. Pennsylvania operators report increased 
orders for the better grades. Manufacturers are drawing on 
their reserve supplies and the work of replenishing these 
must soon begin. 

Operators are now feeling the effects of the labor shortage. 
Many Italians and other foreigners have left the mining 
regions for their native lands while others are seeking em- 
ployment in regions where work is steadier. 

Some shippers report practically no spot business and none 
in prospect until fall. Inquiries for export coals continue 
to be received. Unofficial reports indicate that the exports 
from the Atlantic seaports for June were 256,695 tons more 
than those of May. 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek,;Tyson.... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 


Clearfield: 

WieGtiiitt tenes sons) ae ee PaO Bascoure a sDOW@ Ss. GO oyiecs eens 1.10@1.25 

frainary- su) ae. 02 7O0@2.60..°27°55@2.60 2.2.0.8. cas 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

mouth Potks.ywer. . 3.0 ZEQO(QStOD prise. a hia a Se eal soe 1.35@1.50 

PRU VECO. ee rice 27 1 OU OO eal nhs cfos ccs apiue hea ates 1.20@1.25 

Barnesboro:. >. ....5... PIR a OPA = 0 588, RR eae 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

CPE ANOUINE Boeck, aes Ghee cos. 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium.....:........ 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Patrobede ee ores otis 245 G2 OD shes. eee ae -90@1.00 
ATPOGNSDUN Es cic nist axes POCA), See, See ee MEP 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... 2.95@3.20 ..... syne pec H IR RTC: 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
MAITMONE WINE-TUN a2 oa.e siete les. os rained 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .70@ .80 
PRUOREVE EE eae eh itr ies nee elas. s Shiels © 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 .90@ .95 
Western (Maryland s. 2. a. .0ocs,04.0c101. 2 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .80@ .85 


Anthracite—While there has been no increased demand for 
anthracite there is not so much at the docks and the market 
is a little stronger. The lack of business and the holiday 
caused some of the companies to close down for a week, 
while most of the others suspended operations for three or 
four days. This had a beneficial effect on the situation. 

Production for June is believed to have been at least 400,000 
tons less than the same month last year when the shipments 
were 6,130,186 tons. It is believed that the total movement 
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for the first half of the current year will fall nearly a million 
tons short of that for the corresponding period of 1914. 

Some wholesale dealers report a better call and are looking 
forward to an early fall business. The demand from the 
West has picked up some. Locally the situation is weak. 
Tidewater coal is moving slowly though the demand along 
the line is a trifle better. 

Individual coals are the longest, with chestnut leading; 
some cargoes of this size are said to have been sold at about 
the April circular while stove and egg have been quoted at 
from 10 to 20c. off. The suspension of mining had a good 
effect on the steam-size situation. The supply on hand has 
been greatly reduced and the situation has eased up notably. 
There is a tendency toward better prices. Pea coal continues 
off with some of the cheaper grades quoted at very low 
prices. 

Current quotations are as follows: 


Lower Ports 





Upper Ports 











Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Brokens...3stasaceueiinere kee eoo $4.90 
OSE oasis vata OL DLO $4.80 6.15 $4.85 
Stove. mete eae SEO EG 4.80 5.15 4.85 
Chestnut #.25.5 eee S00) 5.00 5.40 5.05 
Peds So cc Roe 3.35@3.50 2.70@2.95 3.40@3.55 2.75@3.00 
Buckwhewt. wes 2.50@2.75 2.05@2.30 2.55@2.80 2.10@2.35 

ice. eee eater eee 2.00@2.25 1.70@1.85 2.05@2.30 1.75@1.90 
Barloyt(iasaaed. cee 1.75@2.00 1.45@1.70 1.80@2.05 1.50@1.75 


PHILADELPHIA 


Summer dullness pervades the anthracite market, with 
prices low. Individual operators troubled with car demurrage. 
Pea still low but with production fairly well taken care of, 
Bituminous very quiet, with good tide shipments to foreign 
ports. 


Anthracite—The market is now in the first of the two 
worst months of the year, but conditions are probably not as 
bad as expected. As a matter of fact some shippers say they 
are doing even better than last year, considered from the 
standpoint of tonnage. It is practically an idle season for 
the retail dealers, as they have taken into storage about as 
much coal as they intend to and this leaves them with plenty 
of time and opportunity to place their yards in condition for 
the expected good fall trade. 

Prices still continue low, but there are those who profess 
to believe that the lowest point has been touched. If there 
is any particular size in demand it is stove; a large sale of 
a good quality of this size has been reported at the circular 
price. On the other hand quite a quantity of chestnut has 
been sold at from 20c. to 30c. off circular. Several dealers 
report that during the past week they have been offered all 
the domestic sizes at the April circular, 

Pea coal, of course, continues to be offered at low figures, 
but no one seems to be actively pushing this size, and it is 
not likely that any lower prices will be made. If anything, 
pea has slightly stiffened owing to the large orders placed for 
delivery over the summer and the restricted working time at 
the collieries. The smaller sizes are not in active demand, 
although some of the companies are a little hard pressed to 
supply the special steam grades. Short working time has 
affected the production of sufficient broken coal to meet the 
demand on contract orders. 

The dull market has made it expensive for the individual 
operators to keep their collieries working on short time, as 
some of them must do to fill contracts. Having no place to 
store the slower sizes, demurrage has mounted up. It is 
known that one firm was compelled to release an entire train- 
load of coal this week at April prices less the 214%4% tax on 
this account. 

Collections are still very slow. 

The circular prices to which the 2%% state tax must be 
added, are as follows: 


City Tide City Tide 
‘Broken -2s.. steer $3.20 $4.45 CAs ers sae $2.50 $3.25 
Mee... | users 3.45 4.70 Buckwheat... 0c.0s.. 125 2.25 
Stove. . -astcataeiees 3.70 4.70 UICC Dae ord sake eee .85 175 
Chestnut... cee eee 3.85 4.95 PB arleyivscces- cee snie 50 1.50 


Bituminous—If anything, the market is even a little more 
quiet. The closing down of the large cement plants in east- 
ern Pennsylvania on account of the holidays has thrown quite 
a tonnage of slack on the market, which will cause some 
annoyance until it is moved. Prices are practically without 
change and considered to be about as low as they can pos- 
sibly get, the feeling being that the only revision possible is 
upward. Tide shipments are holding up well, with fairly 
good inquiries from foreign sources. 

The following prices are the general market on the various 
grades: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 


Fairmont gas, mine-run,. $1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 .65 


Fairmont gas, slack...... @ .75 


Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump. ordinary. .85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... .75@ .80 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmont slack.......... .45@ .55 


72 COAL 


Philadelphia ocean charters have been reported as follows: 


Vessel Nationality To Tons Terms 
Ardgarroch British piste lke 3100 
Veneiia Italian Coast Italy 3308 


Millie R. Bohannon 
Henry 8. Little 


v ilmington, iNpaee 


1.10 
Summerside, P.E.I. 2u25 
ES 


Bayard Barnes Bahia 1400 
*Veneiro Italy Savona 3308 
*Oreland British Rio Janeiro 2709 
Samuel W. Hathaway Guaynilla 906 
*Eheda Nor. Cuba 1610 
*Saint Andre French St. Nazaire 3681 
*Starfond Norwegian Havana 2256 
Geo. D. Edmonds Summerside, P.I.1. 2256 


Steamers are indicated by bold face type. * Steamships. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Export and coastwise movement heavy. All previous 
records broken during month of June. Total movement 
1,437,319 tons. 


Dumpings during the past week have been heavy. The 
largest amount of the exports has been taken by Italy. The 
largest single cargo of the week was loaded into the Panama 
collier ‘Achilles’ which took 12,000 tons of cargo and 1200 tons 
of bunkers for Cristobal. 

In addition to coal movement there has been one large 
eargo of coke loaded for Valparaiso. Nut and slack and high 
volatile coal has moved in small quantities to the New Eng- 
land ports but the heaviest cargoes have been either New 
River or Pocahontas run-of-mine. Export cargoes have prac- 
tically all been New River or Pocahontas, very little high 
volatile coals being exported from Hampton Roads at any time. 

The demand both for export and coastwise cargoes has 
been good and some large sales for prompt shipment are 
understood to have been made. Few of the shippers at this 
time have any large surplus of coal on the railroad yards 
and the accumulation at Tidewater appears to be decreasing 
considerably. 

During the month of June the piers at Hampton Roads 
broke all previous records, the total movement for the three 
railroads being 1,437,319 tons. Previous to June the record 
was for 1,307,747 tons which was made during May. Of the 
total dumpings for June the Norfolk & Western Ry., at 
Lamberts Point, handled 853,845 tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Newport News 350,343 tons and the Virginia Ry. at Sewalls 
Pomc. soo, lol stons. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 











Railroad June 5 June 12 June 19 June 26 July 3 
Norfolk & Western. 156,011 197,533 207 ,824 213,279 211,017 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 44,702 89,447 7G ess la! 79,870 83,678 
Virginian: cet conden 38,372 34,975 51,644 87,840 58,455 

239,085 321,955 330,979 380,989 291,828 


The following vessels have cleared from Hampton Roads 
during the week of June 18 to 25: 


Norfolk Norfolk 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

Wascana! Rio de Janeiro 7161 Achilles Canal Zone 12000 
Italia? Torre Annuziata 7000 Blanch H. King Las Palmas 1547 
Panama Trans- Doonholm Spezia 7026 

port Valparaiso *4959 Alban Para (Part Cargo) 650 
Ydun* Georgetown, = 

Dem. 1700 Newport News 

Chiswick? Barbadoes 3000 Palmanter Buenos Aires 5100 
Worrior Buenos Aires 5205 Berwindvale Maddalena 7100 
Clifton __ Sierra Leone 5949 "Tancred See iicin 5500 
Edward B. Wins-__ : E Stormount Havana 2800 

low | Riode Janeiro 5011 Angelisea Puerto Mutitar 6500 
Rosalia L. Genoa 9440 Woodleigh Wane 3200 
Wegadesk Canal Zone 6500 Antares Port AuSpain 2800 
Circe Gibraltar 3977 Sicania Italy 4700 
North Dakota Naples 7106 . 
Malang Rotterdam 4884 1 Smokeless Fuel Co. 2? Pocahontas 
Windsor Palermo 7850 Fuel Co. # Castner, Curran & Bullitt. 
Blanca Pernambuco 2299 * Coke. 


BALTIMORE 


Prices fairly well maintained despite light demand. 
tracting period practically over. 
and port record here is broken, 

There is little or no new business. The contracting season 
is practically at a close and the coal men are urging coal 
forward on contract obligations. Despite the light demand 
prices were fairly well maintained. Specialized coals like 
Georges Creek or South Fork sell at good figures, the former 
bringing from $1.35 to $1.75 for top grade, and the latter 
around $1.40. Pennsylvania line coals as a whole are bringing 
from 90 and 95c., for low grades, to $1.15 and $1.20 for good 
standard coals. B. & O. coals, like low-grade West Virginia 
and Western Maryland steam fuels are offering at 75 and 80c., 
with medium to best grades bringing $1.10 to $1.25. Fairmont 
gas three-quarter sells around 85c., and slack is weak at 50c. 

A remarkable export business is being done out of this 
port. June broke all records for shipment on foreign account. 


Con- 
Export business remarkable 
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A total of 305,917 tons was dumped into vessels for foreign 
delivery. Italy took the largest amount, 127,744 tons, and 
Argentina was next with 98,516 tons. While July is not ex- 
pected to equal this record, the movement will undoubtedly 
be heavy. 

The following steamers were announced chartered for the 
export loading from this port: 


Vessel Nationality Destination Rate 
Styliani Bebis Greek West Coast of Italy. $10.08 
Kanaris Greek West Coast of Italy 9.88 
Ulida British Alexandria, Egypt 10.80 
Quenmore British Barcelona 8.88 
Lewis H. Goward American Porto Rico 
Urd Norwegian Stockholm 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the ‘Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Maasdik Dutch Baltimore Buenos Ayres? 2935 $8.28 
Dorington Court British Virginia Italy? 3019 9.84 
Eleni Stathatos Greek Virginia Italy? 1871 © 9512 
Petritsis Greek Virginia Italy? 2352 9.60 

Philadelphia Barcelona 7200 8.88 
Urd Norwegian Baltimore Stockholm 1968 
Campeiro Brazilian Baltimore! Italy? © 1605 10.80 
St. Andre French Philadelphia St. Nazaire 3681 
Italian Atlantic Range Italy? 5500 9.60 
Storfond Norwegian Philadelphia Havana 2256 
Stormount British Newport News Havana 1231 
Clara Davis Virginia Brazil port 544 
Wm. FE. Litchfield Norfolk Puerto Plata 472 3.50 
Ardgarroch British Philadelphia Marseilles* 3160 
Mariteres Spanish Virginia Casablanca 1943 9.60 
Ulidia British Baltimore Alexandria 1988 
Augusta W. Snow Norfolk Rio Janeiro 671 
Eleanor F. Bartram Baltimore Rio Janeiro 920 
Bayard Barnes Philadelphia  Bahair 954 7.7 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
1 Or Virginia. 2 West Coast. 3 Or La Plata. * And Algiers. 6 Or 
Sicily. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Freights show little change. Orders for charters to the 
Plate accumulating. 


Freight conditions are practically the same as a week ago. 
Although a number of steamers were chartered for export 
coal, the rates have varied but slightly from previous quota- 
tions. A steamer was recently chartered from a United States 
port north of Hatteras to Genoa at $9.86. Plate orders from 
here are accumulating, which is rather surprising as grain’ 
freights from the Plate have considerably improved recently. 

The freight market is now quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana).de od ets ot eee $2. 00@2.425.5 Bermud se evese eens $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... Deas Vera Cruze. ses see 3.50@3.75 
Cienfuegos... 5 hs wea 2 COO. 008 s Lam picGre aerate 3.50@8.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50@3.75 Rio. ERE eee AG. 8.64 

St. bielac 2 aa ree 3.50 Santoa*®,.. 04 5c yn eke SS 

Sti Thomasiic.-.)-2 142s 00@S Zon Montevideo nana aes 8 34 
Barbados............... 38.50@3.75 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.40 
Kingston seanine ae 27 OG 00 SU ROSaTIOw = aa ere 8.88 
Curacao. css eeneriee 3.50 West Coast of Italy.. 9.36 
Santiago..>. . asses cies 2.50@3.00 Barcelona**.. . 8.40 
Guantanamo. . 2.50@3.00 Valparaiso or Callao. 6.75@ 7.00 
Demerara... 4.25 Marseilles. . 8.64 


Note—Rates noted i in bold face type are only siptexinatae 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. _ **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Market no better, perhaps worse. 
substantially prompt prices. 
to 60%. 

If there has been any change in the local coal situation in 
the past week it has been for the worse. Operators both 
large and small are keener to secure business and while 
prices for free coal are not materially lower, more attractive 
quotations are made on contracts to Apr. 1, prices substantially 
as low as have lately been quoted for prompt. There have 
been free sellers of %-in. to Apr. 1 at $1.10, while mine-run 
for the same period has been offered at approximately $1. 
At the beginning of the season Lake coal was quoted at $1.15 
and sales at $1.10 were regarded as representing cut prices, 
whereas now $1.10 can sometimes be cut. 

Slack has softened further and Pan Handle is freely offered 
at 45c., while Youghiogheny gas slack can be had at 50c. 
The Baltimore & Ohio coal requirements for the Pittsburgh 
division are about to be let, for a twelvemonth, and there 
is a scramble for the business. It is understood that as low 


Contracts to Apr. 1 at 
Slack easier. Operations 50 


‘as $1 has been bid on the twelvemonth, for mine-run, and 


in view of the prospective wage adjustment Apr. 1 this is 


July 10, 1915 


equivalent to a somewhat lower figure for the period to that 
date. 

One or two Connellsville district operators are doing a very 
fair business in coal for export to Italy, and expect the busi- 
ness to increase, but the Pittsburgh district proper is not able 
to participate, having higher production cost. The following 
quotations represent the usual asking prices for free coal, 
sometimes shaded, and in a measure represent prices that 
might be done on contract: Slack, 45@50c.; nut and slack, 
90@95c.; nut, 95e.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 
1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
Mines are operating at between 50 and 60% of capacity. 


BUFFALO 


Minor signs of improvement, mostly in coke. 
ness continues dull. Anthracite not improved. 


Local busi- 


Bituminous—tThere are outside indications that the demand 
is improving; the stir in steel and coke has not been felt to 
any extent by coal, but it must follow some time. There 
was a general shutting down of all sorts of business over the 
holiday. Nothing is really active and several city coal jobbers 
have dropped business entirely for several days and gone off 
on vacations. 

There is some coal on track, paying charges and there is 
likely to be more; the idea appears to be general that the 
demand is going to improve and the output is running up, 
with the surplus mostly unsold, to put the market in bad 
shape till the actual improvement appears. The bituminous 
prices continue on a basis of $2.70 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 
for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack. The 
slack trade is very dull and prices are being cut badly. 

Anthracite—The trade is still as dull as ever. All branches 
are so slack, except the movement to the Lakes, that it is 
necessary to restrict the mining and this is being done more 
and more as the season advances, with small prospect of 
any change for the better right away. As a rule the retail 
dealers are letting the trade take care of itself. The move- 
ment of coal by Lake continues as active as ever, the figures 
slightly exceeding last year to date. For the week the total 
is 140,550 tons; for June, 618,236 tons and for the season, 
1,420,378 tons, as against 1,409,825 tons to the end of June 
last season. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Industrial conditions show no improvement and trade the 
dullest for years. Threatened stoppage in manufacture of 
war materials. 


Dealers state that trade has not been so quiet for many 
years. Industrial conditions show no sign of improvement, 
except as regards the activity in shell manufacture, and the 
continuance of this industry is threatened by the recent 
announcement of the British Government that hereafter no 
more empty shell cases will be accepted. Manufacturers 
have not the equipment for loading shells and hesitate about 
procuring it unless assured of large and steady orders. Many 
skilled mechanics are leaving for England. Prices for best 
grades are as follows: Retail anthracite egg, stove and nut, 
$7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, $6. Bituminous, retail, steam, $5.25; 


screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8; 
wholesale f.o.b. cars three-quarter lump, $3.56; screenings, 
$2.90. 


CLEVELAND 


Especially low prices quoted at the opening of the week. 
Very little coal on track and buying at the low point of the 
last four weeks. 


Inventories at almost all of the big manufacturing plants 
greatly reduced the demand for coal this week; the number 
closed is the largest since the first of the year inventory. It 
will be the latter part of next week before the demand for 
coal again reaches normal. There has been no attempt to 
cut prices this week because the places in which to put coal 
are so limited. A buyer can, however, get about any price he 
wants to pay within the range of the last two weeks. 

Lake shipments are at the lowest point since the season 
got underway. July is usually a light month and the docks 
this summer are unusually well provided with coal. The Soo 
canal report for June shows a decrease in Lake Superior ship- 
ments as compared with June 1914. Last month 300,631 tons 
of hard coal was shipped as compared with 414,401 tons a year 
ago. The soft coal traffic totaled 1,624,535 tons as compared 
with 1,846,689 tons a year ago. : 

Prices for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- Ohio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
UALS Ore ryee helen, ASE aan SOF een: ie Ac el 
ep eek ye $2.15 $1.90 $1.85@1.90 $1.85@1.90 
PP lee de ersrats bi To Ay POMC SRE es) =) a wa, 4 6 he hn 
Mine iriin.. |. sts a1 2.65 2.05@2.10 1.89 1.80 1.75@1.85 
aie sa anet aPiisl) Pie covieteny 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
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COLUMBUS 
‘No improvement. Steam business slow and Lake trade is 
not increasing materially. Stocking is showing up better than 
formerly, 


Little or no improvement is noted in the Ohio trade. In 
fact some of the coal men believe it is growing worse as is 
shown by the closing of all of the mines of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. on the Hocking Valley side of the field. The tone 
of the market is not good and competition is getting very 
strong. There are no hopes for much improvement in the 
immediate future. 

Stocking of domestic coal is going on but the buying is 
not as vigorous as was expected. Dealers are apparently 
loath to accumulate stocks under present conditions, relying 
on their ability to get shipments promptly when the demand 
is felt. The approach of the threshing season is expected to 
stimulate some buying. Retail prices are fairly well main- 
tained and dealers are not inclined to cut prices in order to 
force trade. 

Lake trade is likewise rather quiet. Congestion on the 
docks of the Upper Lake ports is still reported and the 
movement off the docks to the interior is limited. Some Ohio 
coal is going to the Northwest but the larger percentage 
loaded at Toledo is from West Virginia mines. The Hocking 
Valley docks at Toledo loaded 82,000 tons during the week 
ending July 2. 

The steam business is dull in every locality. Buying is 
being done on a limited scale as consumers are not inclined 
to accumulate stocks. Manufacturing is still low, with the 
exception of war supplies. The demand for the small sizes is 
still good but a larger production has weakened the market. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Pomeroy Kanawha Eastern Ohio 

Rescreened lump............ $1.45 $1.50 

Inch and a quarter.......... 1.35 Teso $1.30 

Three-quarter inch.......... 1.25 1.30 1325 $1.20 
ING. ., is eee are eS 125 usa kn Fiabe 
Mine-run. Saeene el eee 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Nut, pea and slack.......... .70 75 .65 .65 
(Coarse slack a. teenie .60 .70 Hist [D5 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
age of full capacity: 














Week Ended. Week Ended 
District June June June July District June June June July 
12 19 26 3 12 19 26 i 
Hocking.... 25 25 25 25 Cambridge. 35 30 30 20 
Jackson.... 20 15 20 25 Masillon... 40 35 30 15 
Pomeroy .. 50 50 45 30 Eastern O.. 30 45 50 40 


Crooksville. 30 30 25 55 


Average... 33 33 32 30 
CINCINNATI 
Continued dullness, with much surplus coal, has resulted 
in frequent heavy price concessions, on both contract and spot 
coal, No early improvement can be expected. 








Some ruinous prices have brought the market in this 
vicinity very close to demoralization, as far as actual business 
is concerned. When four-inch lump coal is offered at less 
than a dollar a ton on a contract, as it was in this vicinity 
recently, it is apparent that the market is in a bad way. Nut 
and slack can, of course, be had at much lower figures, 
especially for spot coal, which has to find buyers at any price. 

These factors have only increased the indifference of 
buyers strengthening their belief that there is no use in 
tieing themselves up on contract. The technical position of 
the market is regarded as fundamentally strong, in view of 
the slenderness of reserve stocks everywhere, but the present 
market is completely flat and will apparently recover slowly. 


LOUISVILLE 
Beginning of the stocking movement the only encouraging 
factor in the situation. Prices warying over a wide range. 


Market conditions in Kentucky are showing something of 
an improvement, with the nearer approach of the end of 
July, when the retailers’ stocking operations begin in earnest. 
The first part of the month saw a considerable improvement 
in the number and tone of inquiries and these promised fairly 
well. Industrial conditions and requirements are showing no 
particularly extended improvement; whenever a buyer appears 
he is bombarded from all sides by sales representatives. 

Prices show a wide range, eastern Kentucky block varying 
from $1.25 to $2, according to quality, etc., and all other grades 
based on these prices. Nut and slack ranges from 25 to 65c. 
a ton. Pea and slack in Western Kentucky are very scarce, 
due in a considerable measure to the fact that the Illinois 
Central is taking straight run-of-mine coal and not screened 
coal as formerly was the case. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Both steam and lump coal show improvement. The de- 
mand for steam coal, especially, is much larger than for 
several months, while lump coal shows a very healthy in- 
crease. Blacksmith coal is normal. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Independents advance wages to Frick scale prompted by 
some labor troubles. Market dull and unpromising. Tem- 
porary firmness in spot furnace on account of holiday. 


The independent operators that made wage reductions last 
year, largely in the early part of the year, have been forced 
to return to the Frick scale. The strike of the Washington 
Coal & Coke Co. operatives week before last, resulting in 
their being granted the full Frick scale, showed the other 
operators that they would have to restore the old wages, or 
lose men if not encounter strikes, and one by one they have 
announced the restoration, the leading independent, W. J. 
Rainey, also joining the group. Thus the operators are 
given higher costs, by perhaps 10c. a ton, while the coke mar- 
ket affords them no better opportunities. 

Consumers are showing very little interest in contract 
coke and the consumptive prospects are not particularly 
bright. Late last week two furnaces that were using mer- 
chant coke blew out, one at Steubenville, a steel works stack, 
and the merchant furnace at Girard. As a rule it is only the 
steel works that make their coke that are increasing their 
furnace operations. Late last week spot furnace coke stif- 
fened 10c. a ton, on account of the approaching holiday and 
it is possible that later this week enough furnaces will find 
themselves short of coke to bid up the spot market temporar- 
ily. Most shippers, however, have increased their shipments 
somewhat, and have also accumulated some coke on track. 
Foundry coke is rather quiet again, and the total quantity 
contracted for the twelvemonth beginning July 1 is unusually 
small. The market is quotable at $1.60 for spot furnace, $1.75 
for contract furnace to Jan. 1, $2@2.50 for spot foundry and 
$2.20@2.50 for contract foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 26 at 355,- 
478 tons, an increase of 6968 tons, and shipments at 346,377 
tons, a decrease of 5399 tons. 


Baltimore—Coke is still more or less a drug on the market 
like the less desirable grades of coal. Connellsville 72 hr. is 
offered as low as $2.30, with 48-hr. at $1.65. West Virginia 
72-hr. sells at about $2 to $2.15, and 48-hr. at from $1.55 to 
$1.60. 


Buffalo—There is considerably more activity in coke than 
for some time and the output is already increasing. Some 
members of the trade report an advance in price, while others 
are positive that none has taken place in this market. An 
advance must occur soon if the reports of large increase of 
output continue. Prices are stronger on the basis of $4.25 for 
best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Spot sales of coke are less than last week, but 
contract shipments have been moving in steady volume. Fur- 
ther advances in steel products incline wholesalers here to the 
view that a better era is at hand. Domestic coke was some- 


what slow the past week. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.65 @4.85; Connellsville, $4.75@4.90; Wise County, $4.75; gas 
coke, $3.75@4.90, furnace, $4. 65@4. kOe 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices for Indiana and Illinois coals narrowing with better 
buying of domestic sizes reported. Screenings slightly softer. 
All-rail anthracite shows no better demand. 
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Some life has been injected into the domestic trade the 
past week due to increased buying by retailers. An advance 
in circular prices has occurred on all Western coals, and the 
present attitude of shippers is to consider these list prices 
as the minimum. Most mines are still operating on an average 
of not more than three days per week, except in southern 
Illinois where there has been better running time. 

The anticipated recovery in screenings did not materialize, 
and they have again declined an average of 5c. per ton on 
current shipments; it is apparent that this is due to increased 
production of coarse sizes and the strike of the building trades 
in Chicago, which has closed down factories, causing decreased 
consumption of screenings and steam coals. No revival of 
country buying has transpired so far, mainly due it is said 
to scarcity of ready cash in the country districts. The 
purchase of threshing coal this year has been in less volume 
due to the extended use by farmers of straw burners and 
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gasoline tractors for power. There has been a further in- 
creased movement from southern Illinois mines to North- 
western markets. More West Virginia and Kentucky fine 
coal is under contract for movement into northern Indiana 
points than ever before. Contracts have been let for Kentucky 
screenings in northern Indiana and southern Michigan at 
prices as low as 65c. per ton at the mines. 


CHICAGO 


Some general price advances on the first of the month. 
Market still continues dull. Eastern coals gaining strength. 
Anthracite unusually dull. 


Franklin County domestic sizes advanced to $1.50 on the 
first and shippers are firmly holding for this price. Screenings 
have declined about 10c. per ton from this field. 

It is expected that the Harrisburg and Saline County oper- 
ators will closely follow the lead of the Franklin County 
operators in advancing prices. Screenings from these mines 
have eased off at least 5c. per ton during the week. 

Aside from a little increase in domestic sales, the situation 
at the Indiana mines is devoid of interest. Prices for domestic 
sizes remain stationary. Contracts are still being made 
largely at last year’s figures, and in some cases less. 

Clinton operators advanced domestic prices, and report a 
slightly better demand for these coals. Steam coals from these 
mines, however, are weaker. 

No change has occurred in the demand for Springfield 
district coals except that screenings are slightly softer. 
Domestic lump has been marked up to $1.50, effective July 1. 

The smokeless trade is still conspicuously firm, and West- 
ern shipments are closely restricted. Pennsylvania smokeless 
is moving slowly, but the operators are sacrificing no coal 
in the open market and prices are firm at June circular. 

Better inquiries are reported for July delivery of Hocking, 
and increased strength is noted in all sizes. 

Eastern Kentucky coals are still on the bargain counter, 
and prices quoted are on shipments from the mines, spot sales 
in many cases being made at considerable less figures. 

The dealers did not avail themselves of the low prices 
prevalent in June for anthracite to the extent anticipated, and 
while the latter part of the month showed some increased 
buying, it was not of the normal strength of other years. 
Notwithstanding the market is unsatisfactory, prices are well 
maintained with a few minor exceptions. The July outlook 
is decidedly uncertain. Prices f.o.b. cars Chicago are as 


follows: 
Chestnut;e0cf-ee reer $6:..80'to'6 90 Grates.) er ne eee ae 6.30 to 6.40 
Higg and stove...-- 2-4. 6.55 't0;6.65 "Peak cote kecn st ert 5.50 to 5.55 


‘Yard prices 25c. higher. 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump.. $1.40 


$1. er 50 He 25@1.35 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.35 


Steam lump Beers 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.20 


1.25@1.30 
1.30 


23-in. lump. 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.35 
14-in. lump. eee bers 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 ete 
Ingg........ 1.25@1.50 °1.25@1.35: 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Nuts ies 1.25@1.50 1.15@1:25 1.00@1.10 -95@1.00 1.00@1.05 
No.lwashed 1.35@1.50 Sea 1.50@1.60 coe ee 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 1.40 
No. 1 nut.. 1.25@1.50 : Bis te. tee Seep 
No. 2nut.. 1.20@1.35 berets Me ricd Rae Joe 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.25 1.00@1.05 .85@1.00 .90@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings.. .80@ .90 .70@ .80 .65@ .75 .70@ .75 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.60 $1.90@2.00 $1. pele eh 50 $1.25@1.50 
1}-in.lump. 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.40 1.25@1.35 
Weve. .in) ed LOL. oomes ae 25 wy 90@2. 00 1. 36@1, 50 1.00@1.10 
Nuthen aie ee ; 1 f0Ol. COM er 35 1.00@1.10 
No. 1 nut 1.25@1.35 ashe Be 
No. 2 nut 1.15@1.35 Bink Sikes 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 Sane 1 .10@1.25 ie 10@1 .25 .95 
Screenings. . -80@ .90 .65@ .80 beet Orie 


Receipts by Lake—Arrivals of coal by Lake for June and 
the season to date for this year and last year were as follows: 











1915 1914 
From Hard Soft Hard Soft 

Buftalo.schs oe ne 90,306 10,400 61,203 

WORO GS iculae eee eer 15,685 23,036 
Toledovs..mewees ene 18,730 63,467 
Gleveland:..4..22 eee 20,808 12,640 
Sandusky... oe. ee ale 10,325 49,236 
Erie... ee eecn 27,044 
Ashtabula... ayecale 7,222 

June total. . 135,035 60,263 91,461 125,343 

Total season to date.. 258,246 163,570 171,253 256,416 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Thresher demand causes some improvement. Decline in 


screenings expected. Encouraging crop outiook. 
The domestic lump trade shows some improvement due to 


the opening of the demand by threshermen, now busy with 
the wheat crop and soon to handle the oats. Whether this 
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will increase the supply of slack enough to weaken the price 
remains to be seen; there is no doubt buyers of screenings 
are expecting a decline. There is no indication yet of weak- 
ness. Other grades of coal are down to their minimum, run- 
of-mine ranging from $1 to $1.20, according to quality. 

The war-material industries of the state continue at 
capacity and an additional plant or two swings into this busi- 
ness weekly. There is pronounced improvement in operations 
at Gary, and allied industries feel a reflected benefit. In 
spite of material damage by insects and storms, Indiana will 
probably have 40,000,000 bushels of wheat, her oats crop prom- 
ises to be the largest in years, and she raises 200,000,000 of 
corn, which is coming along satisfactorily. Coal men are 
counting on this to bring about a decided improvement in 
due time. 

Retail dealers seem to be stocking up with Eastern coals 
in a normal way for the month of July. Summer prices on 
these still prevail. There isa fair movement of these coals 
from the yards into consumer’s bins. 


ST. LOUIS 


Increase in the local circular. 
and better feeling in the trade. 


July 1 brought a welcome and longed-for strengthening of 
prices in the St. Louis market, particularly in the standard 
grades, where the prices have been demoralized for the past 
several weeks. During the past week intimations were re- 
ceived by the Kolb Coal Co. from some of the independent 
operators who are alleged to have brought about the recent 
price-cutting, that they were anxious to get better prices; 
the deadlock was broken by the Kolb Co. announcing, effec- 
tive July 1, an advance on 2-in. shaker screened lump coal 
from 77% to 85c. per ton f.o.b. mine. The Miller Coal & Coke 
Co. at the same time announced an advance of the same 
amount on standard lump. While the changes in other 
grades were not so pronounced there was a better feeling 
all along the line except in screenings, which fell off some- 
what. 

The market is now quotable as follows: 


Prices better maintained 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
Geers siete fas 0) s:0s' se civie leh = $1.25@1.35 $1.25 $1.25 $0.95 
eR LUT P save) ia! v,0.6ic.alo ao ce 0s e'sle! eieleiejeiala'= ate .90 1.25 85 
PLUMP aot eles ceisleie oes eis. sie Serene ator .. 1.15@1.25 
BEG CPO elec 4 cote sts Duala e erohe aie 1.25@1.35 z Shoah 
INias J hn AeA COA oie .- 1.25@1.35 re arate ele 
NN Cee APA ete taretarerera ee] ovale: sipianas.a:s 1.15@1.29 ao Aerie .80 
INGLE WEBOU ceric: clelersicteteisiarar « 1.25@1.35 Oe 1.35 oars 
No. 1.15@1.25 NP rege cate 
No. 1.20 Rimes crete Sapa 
No. 1.15 ele eae al 
No. .80 isis. < APC ae 
Screenings .70@ .75 ies APA .75@ .77% 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


Summer storage prices in effect and but little business is 
transacted, as expected. City buys 2000 tons of coal and 
briquettes for schools. 

Summer prices have been put in cffect and Washington 
coals are now selling at $6.50 per ton in larger than three- 
ton lots or $7 per ton in one-ton lots. Wyoming is selling at 
$9 straight. These quotations cover deliveries within the 
first zone. The city has placed orders for 2000 tons of coal 
and coal briquettes, with three firms, this being the largest 
order placed here for some time. (See contract No. 362). 
Indications are that there will be very little if any coal 
imported here from Australia the coming fall and winter. 
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| PRODUCTION AND TRANS- | 
|_PORTATION STATISTICS | 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for June and the first six months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 














——June— —— 6 Months ——— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Phila. & Reading........ 852,411 944,816 5,413,271 6,031,648 
Lehigh Valley........... 988,253 1,325,982 6,299,848 6,155,075 
CEnG hetero Nidaleuidaiic, cs 609,127 839,514 3,798,849 4,389,087 
Del. Lack. & West.. 2 888,399 941 868 4,568,608 4,598,506 
Del & Hudsons. .2.0) «0s = 697 ,894 661,248 3,803,792 3,415,875 
Pennsylvania ........+- 446,690 470,652 2,969,954 3,217,088 
PID TAs «5.0 cites Sec 693,089 738,175 3,747.082 3,990,027 
Ont. & Western...... AAS 140,239 207,931 993,900 1,148,483 
patel tan ssa tlele aes 5,316,102 6,130,186 31,595,304 32,945,789 


Stocks at Tidewater June 30 were 739,729 tons. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals for June 
were: Bituminous, 1,624,535; anthracite, 300,631 tons. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a statement of the coal shipments by 
months from the four Southwestern states for the past two 
years to and including April of the current year: 





1913 Missouri Kansas Arkansas Oklahoma Total 
March. shai 259,270 492,304 113,354 257,162 1,122,090 
DATIEU tia ccts 204,255 444,142 136,153 246,155 1,030,705 
May. 186,366 407,124 130,020 252,901 976,411 
June. 187,723 412,371 145,306 255,481 1,000,881 
Uys cae 198,723 465,761 163,185 272,124 1,099,793 
August 178,949 451,968 178,904 289,949 1,099,770 
September . 250,763 474,237 201,782 297,213 1,223,995 
October.... 317,466 609 827 209 ,693 340,915 1,477,901 
November.. 290,958 571,165 187,703 346,064 1,395,890 
December.. 266,335 540,872 138,678 324,728 1,270,613 

LOGCalenas 2,924,728 5,782,194 1,943,861 3,534,842 14,185,625 

1914 
January.... 277,609 526,300 162,056 000,120 1,299,090 
February... 259,270 492,304 113,354 257,162 1,122,090 
March.... 263,593 501,841 165,037 296,484 1,226,Ss5 
OTL case 179,723 378,192 87,002 239,443 884,360 
AWE SLY. ccs aye 165,395 370,097 95,749 241,180 872,421 

BOUNOS. caine 185,731 490,561 133,350 273,692 1,083,334 
RLY”. a ane oe 177,093 513,312 117,016 234,648 1,042,069 
August..... 201,992 453,675 157,803 244,103 1,057,573 
September... 233,195 569,114 160,233 254,973 1,217,515 
October.... 280,958 632,784 186,990 319,439 1,420,171 
November. . 252,105 591,383 141,554 332,515 Silay é 
December.. 285,547 643,213 123,737 352,267 1,404,764 

Total.... 2,762,211 6,162,776 1,643,881 3,379,031 13,947,899 

1915 
January.... 276,641 637,708 125,275 371,309 1,410,993 
February... 225,996 492,320 102,451 302,026 1,122,793 
March..... 271,374 522,242 90,252 243,505 1,127,373 
April... sh. 196,032 410,565 80,118 181,873 868,588 


RATE DECISION 


I. C. C. No. 7409—Reeves Coal Co. ws. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. Co. 

Complainant ordered a shipment reconsigned, provided the 
lowest rate between original point of origin and final point 
of destination would apply. Reconsignment was effected and 
lawful charges, higher than those which would have accrued 
at the lowest rate from point of origin to final destination, 
were collected; Held, That the case does not differ materially 
from one involving merely a misquoted rate. Complaint dis- 


missed. 
| FOREIGN MARKETS | 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Situation very uncertain and important developments ex- 
pected. Restrictions of exports continues. 


June 25—The situation in the coal industry has many 
interesting features, but they are not of a character to 
encourage or facilitate business. Much uncertainty for in- 
stance, prevails as to what the Government may think proper 
to do with regard to coal prices and in view of the further 
negotiations between colliery representatives and the Board 
of Trade in London this week, an early authoritative an- 
nouncement on the subject is expected, but the inland trade 
has received something of a check pending that. Then there 
is the question as to whether there is any likelihood of the 
suspension of the Hight Hours’ Act, which apparently has 
been under the consideration of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain this week, while in Vales trouble over the 
non-Unionist difficulty and the new agr. “nent causes anxiety. 
Finally we have continued complaints concerning the restric- 
tion of exports, the main effect of which appears to be the 
depression of prices for the benefit of our customers in neutral 
countries, although, of course, the home market for some 
qualities has also been weakened. Altogether the situation 
is far from satisfactory, and important developments are 
expected.—The Iron & Coal Trades Review.” 

June 24—There is still general quietness in all branches 
of the steam coal trade. Shipments are slightly improving. 
Prompt supplies can be had at several shillings below current 


quotations. Quotations are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $6.72@6.96 

Best seconds...........+ Nominal Seconds: Aarss. ctnclane 6.24@6.72 
4.80@5.04 


Seconds, .... 000s easels $6.72@7.20 Best Cardiff smalls...... 
Best dry coals.......... 6.72@7.20 Cargo smalls......... 3.96@4.08 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 
Freights—Chartering is very quiet and rates are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Gibraltariess<s des $384) Naplesiew sce $6.00 St. Vincent....... $4.80 
Marseilles.......- 4.83 Alexandria....... 5.76 RiodeJaneiro.... 6.36 
Algiers.......eee- 3.86 Port Said: 2.45... 5.64 Monte Video..... 5.76 
Genoa....:..0++>.« 5.89 LasiPalmass.. 7... 4.32 River Plate...... 6.00 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 20. 

+Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
817 Barrett Varnish Co. Chicago Til. 3 (cars) 1048 
856 Board of Education Kansas City Mo. 7000a 40 
950 Board of Education Linden Nive 200a 40 
969 County Commissioners Hillboro ING De 200b 41 
988 Government Engineer Atlantic City N. J. 3000b 42 

a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 
Supplemental Notes 
Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 


tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


+No. 726—New York—All the bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 
pp. 916, 955, 1004, 1084, 1088, 1128), which provides for furnish- 
ing the local Fire Department with coal, have been rejected, 
and the contract will be readvertised. Address Fire Comr. 
Robt. Adamson, Municipal Bldg., New York City. 

#+No. 8S55—Wilmington, N. C.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1085), which provides for furnishing the United States Engi- 
neers at this place with about 13,000 tons of bituminous coal 
was bid on as follows: 











F.o.b. Cars at 
Wil- Wash- New- More- 
ming- South- ing- bern head 
Bidder ton port* ton B.t.u. 
Tong cas aoe ces Se eR nates aes 9000 2000 300 700 1000 
The Springer Coal Co:.B cree cle es os $3.30 $3.85 $3.30 $3.30 $3.65 14,600 
Cooper-Pocahontas Co............. 3.30 3.75 3.30 3.30 3.65 14,750 
The Si dele atitersom Corer. pistes ore S. 2k PO ae enteed motos mma OOO 
Smokeless Fiuel'Co.cuasew.s cee 3.30. 3.275 3.30) 3530 3659815100 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke 
Core ate ee ee pina. a od Ply tawerdil Paley ise Geo) ee LTe) 
Alternate: Did prints. cep eetoehe i.e 6 cians 320) 83.165 pol cOes 20 aan e meee: 
Netherington'& Cosncc. eens. co ee OL0D 19.46) °3. Obi onUom Sala OOO 
The Nottingham & Wrenn Co....... 3.28 3.70 3.28 3.28 3.63 14,779 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co......... ropa) 3.25 93.25 “3.60! 914,850 
Commercial Coal Co., Inc:....:..... 3.09 3.94 38:44 3.44 3.79) 914,600 
Pocahontas Buel (Con: cee anes 3°30) U6) 2 ona ron oO MOL OOM LOO 
The 'C.Y.. Blake (Co: 24 0a. ke. 10-809 Sa(by son cOMNo OU os OD MNT ODO 
Johns Brosit Ina .s ee bias is) )teles ‘li, Se RPO OUEO. LoD mile. OO MEETS OU: 
Eastern Coal & Export Corp........ 3.30 3.80 3.30 3.30 3.65 14,900 
Jewette Bigelow & Brooks.......... 3.00 (3.65 Bovo0 ato OU Nos OOM COO 


*Delivered in bins. + Without restrictions as to guarantees. 


Address Maj. H. W. Stickle, Corps of Engrs., U. S. Engi- 
neers’ Office, Wilmington, N. C. 
~No. 870—Peoria, UWll.—Bids on this contract (p. 1086) 


were received until 5 p.m., June 25. The successful bidder 
will be required to furnish a bond for $4000, and each bid is 
to be accompanied by a certified check for $200. Address 
Secy. Anna Rynearson, Bd. of School Inspectors, Room 203, 
City Hall, Peoria, 111. 


*+No. SSS—Fairbury, Neb.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), 
which provides for furnishing the G. D. Meyers Water & Light 
Commission at this place with about 2000 tons of coai will 
be let some time in July. The price as noted in the previous 
item, $2.95 should have read $3.75 per ton. Address G. D. 
Meyers Water & Light Commission, Fairbury, Neb. 


*No. 892—Jacksonville, Fla.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1086), which provides for furnishing the U. S. Engineers’ Office 
at this place with about 4000 tons of coal was bid on as 
follows: Logan Coal & Supply Co., Berwind’s New River, 
$4.42; Weller Coal Co., Admiralty smokeless, $4.85; Clinchfield 
Fuel Co., Clinchfield coal, $4.24; Logan Coal Co. (exclusive of 





Contracts Pending 





freight), Pratt lump, $2.75. Bids were also open for delivery 
at Tampa, the only bidder being the Tampa Coal Co. at $6.15 
for Superior Pocahontas. Address U. S. Engineers’ Office, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


No. 893—Milwaukee, Wis.—Bids have been received on 
this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), which provides for the re- 
quirements of the Lighthouse Service, 12th District, as fol- 
lows: 


Bidder Amount Place of delivery. 
Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co. 

(Milwaikee)s 2 cea een $800.00 * Milwaukee, Wis., Anth. 
Pennsylvania Coal & Sup. Co. 

(Milwaukee) ee ee eet ee 8632.80 * Milwaukee, Wis., Bit. 
Callaway Fuel Co. (Milwaukee) 815.00 * Milwaukee, Wis., Anth. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. (Chicago) . 540.00 * Chicago, Ill., Bit. 
Charlevoix Coal & Wood Co. 

(Charlevoix): 47 cen ar 2464.50  * Charlevoix, Mich., Anth. & Bit. 
Wii. H. Pugh: (Racine) awe oe 337.50 * Racine, Wis., Bit. 

C. Reiss Coal Co. (Sheboygan) . 908.00 * Sheboygan, Wis., Bit. 
Central West Coal Co. (Meno- 
IOINGE) Soe 1143.75 * Menominee, Mich., Bit. 


George Kemp (Sault Ste. Marie) 556.50 * 
Perry Coal Co. (Sault Ste. 

Marie) acta ees 567.00) = 
Mich. Lumber Co. (Manistee) 866.00 * 
C. B. Oliver (Escanaba)...... 1164.00 * Escanaba, Mich. 
Marinette Fuel & Dock Co. 

(Marinette).,.....05.0:.0.05 1214.25 ~ © *Marmette, Wis: 


Recommended that the above bids he accepted as indicated*. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Bit. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Bit. 
Manistee, Mich., Bit. 


+No. 937—Amsterdam, N. Y.—About a dozen bids were sub- 
mitted on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), all of which were 
apparently the same as follows: Grate, $6.50; egg, stove 
and nut, $6.75; pea, $5.75. An extra charge of 25c. per ton 
will be made in event the coal has to be carried, and a dis- 
count of 25c. per ton will be allowed where payment is made 
by the tenth of the month succeeding delivery. Deliveries are 
to begin Sept. 1. Address Clk. Leslie L. Bedd, Bd. of Edu. 
High School Bldg., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


New Busimess 


No. 990—Kansas City, Mo.—The General Hospital will let 
a contract for 100 tons of mill run coal Aug. 1. The board 
of directors makes the contracts. Address Board of Directors, 
General Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 


No. 991—Storrs, Conn.—Sealed bids will be received until 
noon, July 20, for furnishing the Connecticut Agricultural 
College with coal as follows: 1000 tons anthracite egg; 200 
tons pea; 100 tons stove; 50 tons nut. Bids should be made 
f.o.b. Eagleville, Conn., and deliveries are to be made during 
the period of Oct. 1 of the current year to Mar. 31 of next 
year. Separate bids should be submitted on each size. Ad- 
dress Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 


Contract No. 922—Roceck Island, I1l.—The contract with the 
Standard Oil-Cloth Co. for two cars of screenings per week 
expires on Apr. 1. This company will contract in August 
for the supply for the following season. Address Standard 
Oil-Cloth Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


No. 993—Kansas City, Mo.—The Southwestern Milling Co. 
buys its coal in the open market and will be interested in 
offers. Two cars a month of mill run are used. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Southwestern Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


No. 994—Canton, Ill.—Sealed bids were received by the 
local City Government until 2 p.m., June 15, for furnishing 
coal required at the Ave. D. Pumping Station, during the year 
beginning July 1. Mine-run and screenings will be required. 
The successful bidder must furnish a bond for $500 guaran- 
teeing the faithful performance of the contract. Address City 
Clk. Joseph Waugh, Canton, Ill. 


No. 995—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 7:30 p.m., July 138, for fur- 
nishing coal as follows: 5000 tons of fancy Iowa or Illinois 
steam coal delivered on sidings; 30 tons lump coal to be de- 
livered as designated; 60 tons of anthracite to be delivered in 
bins on or before Sept. 1. All bids must be submitted on 
blank forms which may be obtained on application. Bids will 
be received at the same time for delivery of the coal from the 
ears to the various buildings. Address Secy. H. L. Cooper, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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No. 996—Baltimore, Md.—The American Smelters Securities 
‘Co. is completing a new brass foundry at this place, for which 
it is now negotiating for the fuel supply. The plant will 
be in operation in about two months, and shipments are 
scheduled to start Sept. 1. About 2000 tons of egg coal will 
be required. Address Purchasing Agent, American Smelters 
Securities Co.,.120 Broadway, New York City. 


+No. 997—Salina, Penn.—The School Board for Kiskimine- 
tas Township will receive bids until 10 a.m., July 14, for fur- 
nishing the coal required at the 20 schools in the district. 
Address W. J. McCauley, Bd. of Edu., Salina, Penn. 


+No. 99S—Kansas City, Kan.—The municipal contract for 
furnishing the city, water-works plant, electric-light plant, 
city buildings, etce., will be let about Aug. 1. though no notices 
have as yet been sent out. About 20,000 tons of mill-run coai 
will be required. Address Pur. Agt. Amos Riddle, City Hall, 
Kansas. City, Kan. 


*No. 999—Brookville, Ohio—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 7:30 p.m., July 12, to furnish 
its annual coal requirements for the fiscal year beginning 


July 20. Address Clk, J. M. Grau, Bd. of Edu., Brookville, 
Ohio. 
1000—Independence, Mo.—The Independence Ice & Cold 


Storage Co. at this place is considering a contract for fur- 
nishing its coal supply, which aggregates about two cars per 
month. It uses slack and mill-run coal, and at present is 
buying in the open market. Address Mgr. A. D. Hatton, the 
Independence Ice & Cold Storage Co., Independence, Mo. 


#}1001—Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place usually contracts for its fuel requirements somc 
time in August. The call for bids is advertised and the bus- 
iness is let on a competitive basis. About 4000 tons of coal is 
required, with prices varying from $2.40 to $4.20 per ton. 
Address Board of Education, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


-1002—Lafayette, Ind.—The Board of Public Works at 
this place will receive bids until July 14 for furnishing the 
coal required during the ensuing year at the local water- 
works, crematory and fire department. Address Committee 
on Supplies, Board of Public Works, Lafayette, Ind. 


1003—Kansas City, Mo.—The Wesley Hospital at this 
place is receiving bids for about 150 tons of bituminous coal. 
The contract will be let about Aug. 1. Address Board of Di- 
rectors, Wesley Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 


1004—Mitechell, S. D.—The County Commissioners will 
receive bids until 2 p.m. July 16, for furnishing Davison 
County with the following grades of coal: Pocahontas lump 
to be delivered at the Court House; same ‘to be delivered to 
any part of the city; Hocking lump delivered to Court House; 
anthracite, egg and stove delivered to any part of city. Ad- 
dress County Audr. J. M. Crampton, County Comrs., Mitchell, 
rey TBE 


1005—Cleveland, Ohio—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, Aug. 2, for furnishing and 
delivering coal to the various school buildings during the 
seasons of 1915 and 1916. The approximate tonnages are as 
follows: Anthracite, 300 tons; bituminous lump, 3000 tons; 
nut, 2500 tons; slack, 25,000 tons; semibituminous mine-run, 
4000 tons; lump, 4000 tons. Specifications and blank forms for 
bidding may be obtained on application. Address Dir. of 
Schools F. G. Hogan, School Headquarters, Rockwell and Hast 
Sixth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1006—Kansas City, Kan.—The local plant of Proctor 
& Gamble Manufacturing Co., dealer in soap, will be in the 
market about Aug. 1 for 200 tons of bituminous coal. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Proctor & Gamble Mfg. Co., 19th and Tzansas 
St., Kansas City, Kan. 


1007—New Castle, Penn.—The School Board at this place wil. 
contract some time in August for its annual requirements ot 
coal. The present contract is on the following basis: 1800 
tons of %-in. coal at $2.33, 550 tons of slack at $1.92, prices 
including cost of delivery to buildings. The call for bids is 
advertised. Address Board of Directors of School District, 
North St., New Castle, Penn. 


1008—Galesburg, Ul.—The County Commissioners at this 
place will receive bids until 10 a.m., July 7, for furnishing 
the coal reauirements of the Knox County Court House and 


Knox County Heating Plant for the year beginning July i 


Nut, slack, mine-run, egg and lump coal will be required. 
Bids are to include cost of delivery to the Court House and 
heating plant. The successful bidder will be required to 
give a bond guaranteeing the satisfactory performance of 
the contract. Address County Clk. F. L. Adams, Galesburg, 
Th 
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1009—Independence, Mo.—The Independence Stove & 
Foundry Co. will contract for about 12 cars of slack coal some 
time during August. Address Secy. E. F. Lough, Independence 
Stove & Foundry Co., Independence, Mo. 


1010—Kansas City, Kan.—The Kansas City Soap Co. 
at this place is considering the purchase of 12 cars of mine- 
run and lump coal, deliveries to be made at the rate of one 
car per month. The company has heretofore confined its 
purchases to the open market. Address H. L. Fetters, Kansas 
City Soap Co., Shawnee and Railroad St., Kansas City, Kan. 


$1011—Ritzville, Wash.—The School Board at this place 
received bids until July 5 for furnishing 125 tons of coal to 
be delivered to the various school buildings on or before 
Sept. 1. -B'ds were particularly requested on Roslyn Cascade 
Special Steam coal, but will also be considered on other 
grades. Address Dist. Clk. John Truax, School Dist. No. 1, 
Ritzville, Wash. 


1012—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—George M. Kellogg, a florist at 
this place, will contract for a year’s supply of coal some time 
during the current month. About 20 cars of slack coal per 
month will be required. Address Pur. Agt. N. F. Parker, 
George M. Kellogg, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


+1013—Jackson, Miss.—Bids were received by the Mis- 
sissippi State Penitentiary until noon, July 6, for furnishing 
two carloads of coal for the Oakley and Parchman convict 
farms. The bids were requested f.o.b. the destination with 
freight prepaid. Address Secy. J. J. Coman, Mississippi State 
Penitentiary, Jackson, Miss. 


+1014—Keewatin, Minn.—Sealed bids were received by 
the Town Government until 8 p.m., June 30, for furnishing 
approximately 500 short tons of coal. Deliveries are to be 
made between July 14 and Jan. 13. Bids were requested on 
Elkhorn, Ky., lump, mine-run, screenings, Youghiogheny 
screened lump, mine-run, screenings. Address Village Clk. 
Cc. W. Extrum, Keewatin, Minn. 


1015—Kansas City, Mo.—The City Ice Co. is said to 
be considering entering into short contracts for its coal re- 
quirements. About one car per day is required and it is 
stated that it is considering purchases in 30-car lots. Address 
F. D. Whiting, City Ice Co., 21st and Campbell St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


#1016—Sel Air, Md.—The Board of School Commission- 
ers for Harford County received bids until noon, July 7, for 
furnishing its annual coal requirements. No. 2 screened an- 
thracite coal is required almost exclusively. All deliveries 
are to be completed on or before Oct. 1. Address Secy. Charles 
T. Wright, Bd. of School Comrs., Bel Air, Md. 





1017—Mobile, Ala.—The city will receive bids until 
noon, July 14, 1915, for furnishing a year’s supply of coal, to 
be delivered at the Spring Hill and Bienville pumping stations. 
Copy of specifications can be had by applying to Supt. C. W. 
Soost, of Mobile Water Works. Bids must be accompanied by 
guaranteed analysis. Address Comr. Harry Pillans, Mobile, 
Ala. 


1018S—Kansas City, Mo.—The Kelley Milling Co. at this 
place will probably contract about Aug. 1 for its fuel require- 
ments, which amount to about 20 tons per day. It uses Cher- 
okee slack coal. Address J. M. Kelley, Jr., Rochester and 
Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


#1019—Allentown, Penn.—The School District of North 
Whitehall Township will receive bids until 5 p.m., July 10, for 
furnishing 100 tons clean chestnut coal to be delivered to the 
various school buildings on or before Sept. 18. Address Secy. 
A. N. Kuhns, Orefield, Penn, 


$1020—Adrian, Mich.—The State Industrial Home for 
Girls at this place will receive bids until noon, July 13, for 
furnishing about 2000 tons of domestic lump coal and 250 tons 
of chestnut coke. Bids should be submitted f.o.b. cars on side 
track at the home. Address Treas. Rolla L. Taylor, State In- 
dustrial Home for Girls, Adrian, Mich, 


1021—Kansas City, Mo.—The Western Sash & Door Co. 
will contract about Aug. 1 for 20 cars of mill-run coal. Ad- 
dress F. J. Huttig, Western Sash & Door Co., Independence 
Rd. and White Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


#$1022—Chicago, [ll.—The Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium received bids until noon, July 9, for furnishing the 
coal requirements of the Sanitarium according to the specifi- 
eations on file. A certified check for $300 was required with 
each bid. Address Board of Directors, Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, North Crawford and Peterson Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Contracts Awarded 


No. 650—Pittsburgh, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 835, 
918) has been awarded to various coal companies. Address 
Supt. of Supplies C. N. McKee, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


+$No. 747—Pittsburgh, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), 
which provides for furnishing the various pumping stations 
and the City Hall and Hospital, has been awarded to a number 
of the different local companies. Address Dir. F. P. Booth, 
Dept. of Supplies, 314 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


+No. 631—Milwaukee, Wis.—An additional award on this 
contract (Vol. 7, pp. 795, 876, 918), providing for the re- 
quirements of the Milwaukee Fire Department, has been made 
to the Kanawha Fuel Co., at $3.41 per ton for 800 tons of 
Pocahontas, and $7.50 per ton for 553 tons of anthracite. 
Address Comr. F. G. Simmons, Department of Public Works, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


+#No. 556—Grand Rapids, Mich.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
709), which provides for furnishing the local Board of Educa- 
tion with its fuel requirements, aggregating between 7000 
and 8000 tons of West Virginia coal, has been let as follows: 
Bennett Fuel & Ice Co., Kanawha, $2.94, and New River, $3.80; 
Breen & Halladay, anthracite, $8. Address Board of Educa- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


No. 729—Vicksburg, Miss.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 916, 
1984) which, provides for furnishing the Third District of the 
Mississippi River Commission with approximately 10,000 tons 
of coal was awarded to the West Kentucky Coal Co., on June 
18. The contract will run during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916. Address’ Maj. Enegrs., J. R. Slattery, U. S. Engrs. 
Office, Third Mississippi River Dist., Vicksburg, Miss. 


No. 766—South Bethlehem, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
956), which provides for furnishing coal to the local schools, 
has been awarded to the Stahn Coal Co. as follows: Pea, $3.90; 
nut, $5.75; stove, $5.50. Other bids were: South Bethlehem 
Coal Co., pea $3.80, nut $5.65, stove $5.50; Artificial Ice Co., 
pea $4.05, nut $5.70, stove $5.55; Sancon Supply Co., pea $3.95, 
nut $5.85, stove $5.70. Address Secy. George E. Borman, Bd. 
of Edu., South Bethlehem, Penn. 


No. 674—New York, N. Y.—Awards on this contract (Vol. 7, 
pp. 836, 876 and 956), with reference to the supply of coal for 
the schools in the Borough of Richmond, action upon which 
was deferred when the contracts for the other boroughs were 
awarded, have been made by the Board of Education. The 
contract was awarded to the Richmond Ice Co., the only bid- 
der. Address Supt. of School Supplies Patrick Jones, Board 
of Education, Park Ave. and 59th St. 


No. 740—San Antonio, Tex.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 
917, 1084), which provides for furnishing the San Antonio 
School Board with its fuel requirements during the ensuing 
fiscal year, has been awarded to the Mission Wood & Coal Co. 
at $5.25 for Wilburton nut and $6.35 for Carona 6x38-in. fancy 
lump. Of the 10 bids received on this business this company 
was the lowest and best. Address Business Agt. Paul H. 
Scholz, Bd. of Edu., Prudential Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


No. 678—New Brunswick, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 
876, 1048), which provides for furnishing the fuel require- 
ments of the local Board of Education for the ensuing year 
has been awarded to P. M. Welsh, on the following basis per 
gross ton: Egg and stove, $6.57; pea, $4.99; buckwheat, $3.51; 
bituminous, $4.10. The coal is to be weighed on the city 
scales and delivered and stored as required. Address Secy. 
Morris Bauer, Supply Com. Bd. of Edu. New Brunswick, N. J. 


No. 598—New Orleans, La.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 794, 
Vol. 8, p. 40), which is said to cover the fuel requirements of 
the United Fruit Co., for the next two or three years, has 
been awarded to the Warrior Black Creek Coal Co., and the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., each concern getting about one-half. It is 
stated that the Pittsburgh Co. has had this contract exclu- 
sively for sixteen years and had it not been for this the 
Alabama Co. would probably have obtained the entire con- 
tract. The coal will be shipped by the L. & N. R.R. Address 
Pur. Agt. United Fruit Co., New Orleans, La. 


+No. 730—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 916), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with its fuel requirements during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, has been awarded as follows: Franklin Coal Co., 6277 
tons of nut and slack, $1.93; Pittsburgh Coal Co., 1335 tons 
smokeless mine-run, $3.15; St. Bernard Mining Co., 386 tons 
lump, $2.25. The contract was let on a heat-unit basis, but 
no test of the coal will be made unless it fails to give satis- 
faction, in which event the contract will be cancelled and coal 
bought in the open market. Address Business Dir. Samuel D. 
Jones, Administration Bldg., Highth and Chestnut St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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No. 733—Providence, R. I.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Control and Sup- 
ply of the State of Rhode Island with coal during the ensuing 
year, has been awarded as follows: H. N. Hartwell & Son, 
Ine., 11,000 tons of ‘Alpha Special’ to Cranston, R. I, at an 
average of $3.905;Providence Coal Co., 900 tons of ‘New River” 
coal for the State Home and School at $4.58, five tons for the 
Providence Armory and 20 tons for the Providence Armory at 
$5 per ton; M, L. Cobb, 1000 tons of “George’s Creek” coal for 
the State Sanatorium at $4.32; Logan Coal Co., 700 tons of 
Logan No. 2 to the Rhode Island State College at $4.10. Ad- 
dress Secy. G. R. Parker, Bd. of Control and Supply, State 
House, Providence, R. I. 


Contract Notes 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama Co. has closed a contract 
for 25,000 tons of coal with the Southern Cotton Oil Co., for 
their mills in this section. 


Chile, S. A.—The Chilean Government have issued a de- 
cree requiring a deposit of $24.33 for every ton of coal taken 
by vessels under belligerent flags which sail direct to Eu- 
ropean ports. 


Warsaw, Ind.—The Light & Water Department at this 
place consumes about 9000 tons of Cambridge (Ohio) coal 
which usually costs about $2.55 per ton f.o.b. Warsaw. The 


business is done on competitive bids. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Southern Ry. has let contract for 
500,000 tons of coal through Vice-president E. H. Chapman. 
Two hundred thousand tons will come from the Pratt Con- 
solidated Coal Co., and the other 200,000 tons divided among 
the Stith Coal Co., Bryan Coal Co., Barney, Coal Co. and ) 
others. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The indications are that the Northern Coal 
& Dock Co. will be the successful bidders on this contract 
instead of the Peoples Coal & Ice Co. as previously noted 
(Vol. 7, p. 1128). The contract provides for furnishing about 
17,000 tons of various grades of coal for the City Gov- 
ernment. 


Brookhaven, Miss.—The Light & Water Works Department 
at this place consumes about 2600 tons of Kentucky mine- 
run coal which usually costs about $3 per ton. The company 
does not contract but the business is let on competitive bids. 
Address Supt. B. S. Purser, Light & Water Works Depart- 
ment, Brookhaven, Miss. 


Crawfordsville, Ind.—The contract to supply 575 tons of 
coal to the Montgomery County institutions and buildings 
has been awarded to Vaughn & Casey. The bids were for 
3850 tons of mine-run at $2.55, and 255 tons of mine-run at 
$2.25. The contract calls for a total expenditure of $1400.75, 
and in all there were four bidders. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—The contract for furnishing the County 
Home and Hospital of this county with 2500 tons of slack coal 
has'been awarded to Spaulding & Spaulding. For furnishing 
the County Penitentiary with 3600 tons of slack, C. A. & M. 
Kaiser were the successful bidders at $1.85 per ton on cars. 
Both bids were practically the same. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Reports have reached here that the 
Argentine Republic is in the market for 50,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal. The information comes from Buenos Aires 
that the purchase has been authorized by the home govern- 
ment. It is provided that the cost shall not be in excess of 
$225,000, and the purchase is to be in charge of that govern- 
ment’s ambassador at Washington. 


U. S. Production for the Half Year—Output of bituminous 
coal in the United States for first six months of 1915 is esti- 
mated by the Geological Survey as between 180,000,000 and 
190,000,000 short tons. The rate of production has been from 
85% to 90% of the average for the previous year. This is 
considerably less than for the corresponding period in 1914, 
and is little, if any, greater than the output during the last 
half of that year. Production this year decreased after Jan- 
uary, reached the low ebb in March and April, and is now on 
the increase. Output of anthracite has fallen from 3% to 5% 
below average for 1914. 


The Big Four R.R. Contract—This road is reported to have 
contracted for 150,000 tons of Harlan County, Ky., coal for 
shipment during the year, beginning July 1. The contract 
was distributed among the Harlan Coal Co., the Southern 
Coal & Coke Co., the Bewley-Darst Coal Co., and the Reliance 
Coal Co., about a third of the order going to the first named 
company. This is said to be the first time that the Big Four 
has ever purchased coal from Eastern Kentucky mines on the 
Leuisville & Nashville, most of their requirements having 
been obtained in West Virginia. Deliveries will be made at 
Ohio and Southern Michigan coaling points. 
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Uxport Trade 


Are we taking advantage of all the opportunities now being given us to 
increase our export coal trade so as to make the United States 
the greatest nation in this particular field, as it is in 
output, consumption and coal reserves? 


would seem to show that at last we are reaping the benefit 

of our more or less persistent effort. The export tonnages 
last month from our principal ports, compared with those of 
September, 1914, are as follows: 


sk: coal tonnage sent overseas during the month of June 


June, 1915 Sept., 1914 
Flam LOUeROAdS acess an 605,000 433,000 
Baltimore ccc soi 325,000 128,000 
iRhiisdelphias.tie: fen. Scns 105,000 59,000 


Our coal exporters are making strong endeavors to increase their 
sales of coal abroad; it is equally true that in this work there is 
vast room for improvement in both efficiency and effort. The 
results of this unexampled increase in export tonnage are: First, 
the people in foreign countries are learning that they cannot de- 
pend on obtaining sufficient shipments of British coal owing to 
various causes resulting from the war. Second, they have also 
learned that United States coals can be had that will do the work 
required just as well as any but the very best Welsh coal (this 
being entirely out of the market at present). Third, United 
States coals can now be bought in many foreign markets more 
cheaply than can British fuel. 


For these reasons inquiries for our coals have poured in upon us, 
and the fact that our exports during the past six months have not 
been greater is due to the scarcity of ships’ tonnage as well as to 
the indisputable truth that our exporters are not accustomed to 
selling at delivered or c.i.f. prices. 


The real fight for the coal-export trade of 
the world will come after the war is over. 


remembered that a vast tonnage, probably 10 to 12 million 
tons per year, has been withdrawn from American trade and is 
being used by the navies of the allied governments. It would 
seem a wise plan, therefore, for our coal-sales agencies to begin 
at once to plan how they may best keep the foreign business they 
are now having presented to them. Wide avenues of trade are 
being opened to them, and they are learning the ocean-transpor- 
tation end—the key to the whole export matter. 


All of this will help us immensely when the real fight for com- 
mercial supremacy comes on after the war. But we must sys- 
tematize our knowledge and our methods and not allow our 
efforts to relax. We have much to learn from the British shippers 
who in 1884 were exporting more coal than we are now doing. 


The large coal companies should work together more. What 
benefits one now will benefit all in the end. At present these com- 
panies are fighting each other in every way—a fact that the 
foreign buyers have learned and are making use of to their own 
advantage. 


Few of our exporting companies know foreign trade conditions. 
Grave errors have been made in selecting foreign representatives, 
nearly all of whom had everything to learn regarding foreign 
customs and usages — few of them being able to speak any lan- 
guage save their own. 


Why would it not be both profitable and wise for the Bituminous 
Coal Association or any other association of coal sellers and oper- 
ators interested in the export trade, such 
as the Smokeless Coal Operators of West 
Virginia, to establish a bureau of informa- 








Are we preparing for that time, and do 
we intend to try to keep what trade we 
may secure in the meantime? The present 
situation is going to be of great benefit to 
us then. Other people will have learned— 
because they are now being forced to 
learn—how to buy and to use our coals, 
and they will then be aware that the latter 
are of excellent quality. 


But the British and German coal interests 
are not going to give up without a fight the 
foreign business that they have spent 
many years and much hard work and 
money in acquiring. Even now the 
British exports for the first five months of 
the year show a decrease of 35 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year (for May the decrease 
was 39 per cent.).. But it must be 


HE WAY TO 

have our share 
of the coal-export 
trade is to go after 
it intelligently and 
systematically — 
selling coal of good 
quality at fair 
prices. Suchacam- 
paign would win. 


tion regarding foreign trade? The pur- 
pose would not be to sell coal, but to 
gather all available and useful data on 
foreign coals and markets, prices, analy- 
ses, uses, buying and selling methods, 
specifications, ocean freights and ships, 
dock and harbor facilities, names of the 
large users and buyers, etc.? Such a 
bureau could be made of immense value 
to those to whom the information gath- 
ered would be available; it need not inter- 
fere in the least with the selling activities 
of any company. 

Such an office could be used to disseminate 
general information to foreign buyers and 
users regarding our coals; it could be 
made a headquarters for all foreign buyers 
coming to this country. Coal Age would 
be glad to assist in the establishment of 
such a bureau and to render every possible 
aid in obtaining information for it. 


-Written by F. R. WADLEIGH 
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Prohibition from a Mimer’s 
Viewpoint 
By AN OHIO SUPERINTENDENT 


It appears t- me that West Virginia is likely to suffer 
for want of miners if something is not done to make 
amends for the suppression of the liquor traffic in that 
state. As evidence of the unpopularity of that measure 
and its effect in driving away miners I submit the follow- 
ing letter: 

Secarbro, W. Virginia. 
Mr. O. P. Rater, Superintendent, 

My Dear Super: 

I hope you forgive me, because I apply to you for me and 
Martin again a job. Here is a bad time and bad place for us. 
Too much and too very much dry. These place back in the 
West Virginia state now work every day. But we dont care, 
if your mine work three days a week we should like to come 
back in your again coal mine. If you can give us again some 
place for work, maybe wet dog hole, I dont care. Who want 
to live here and work these mines, alright, but no good for 
us. Too wild and too very dry. Please write me at once and 
give we greeting to Mr. Bass. Remaining Yours very truly, 

STEVE UNGARY and MARTIN MANCO. 

Something news on other side Mr, Super. 

I dont drink here since September 30, only coffee and water, 
no whiskey, nothing. Please write me right away yes or no. 
The trouble is too much dry and too very much far from 
Mingo Junction. 

Me and Martin no get job close to some place where we 
can get some whiskey we pretty soon go back and join Franz 
Josef’s army. Lots of whiskey there now. 

This is a true copy, word for word, of a letter I re- 
ceived from two Austrians who for a time were working in 
southern West Virginia. Now the thought comes to me, 
are we doing right by these miners? The great state of 
West Virginia is dry; others of the large coal-producing 
states of the Union are in the dry column or are straining 
every effort to get there. The curse of intemperance comes 
with these foreign miners from the East. We stop them 
from buying liquor here, from frequenting the saloons, 
from having the only kind of a good time they know, and 
what are we giving in return? What are we giving them 
to take the place of this habit? 

We cannot dodge the issue—human nature is the same 
all the world over, and it is a scientific fact that if you 
would put an end to a habit of any kind in a man, woman 
or child, you must give them something in place of it. 
You must divert their minds into channels along other 
lines, give them some place with other attractions, where 
they can spend their leisure hours in enjoyments that will 
tend to make them forget the habit they have renounced. 

o © 

Now do not think I am in favor of saloons or of the 
liquor evil, for personally I am and have been a total 
abstainer and hope to see the day when it will be illegal 
to manufacture or sell alcoholic liquors as a beverage in 
the United States. Nevertheless, I stick to the point and 
believe that we have no right to deprive these miners of 
their enjoyments, liquor drinking, or of their poor man’s 
club, the saloon, unless we can give them in return some- 
thing besides work that will take the place of these evils. 

West Virginia coal-mine operators have done much for 
the uplift and social betterment of the mine worker, but 
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much yet remains to be done. Nation-wide prohibition is 
coming in the United States, so I desire to give this word 
of warning to coal-mine operators and officials: Be pre- 
pared to give the mine workers, by education and other- 
wise, something to fill the void or be prepared to face an 
evil from the foreign miner that will be worse than his 
liquor habit. 


Ome Method of Reducing Coal 
Mime Accidents 


By F. M. McDaAnrtie.* 


From an examination of the fatal accident reports of 
the different coal-mining companies in the large coal- 
producing states for the past few years, it will be noted 
that these accidents are mainly owing to contributory 
negligence on the part of the miners and that the greater 
number of these fatalities are due to falls of coal and 
slate. 

No doubt many of these accidents could be avoided if 
the miners would exercise and put into practice the safety 
precautions with which they are familiar and obey the 
instructions given by the mine foremen, firebosses and 
other underground officials. 

Shakespeare has said, “I could better teach twenty 
what were good to be done than be one of the twenty to fol- 
low mine own instructions.” So it is with the average 
coal miner. He is familiar with and recognizes the dif- 
ferent dangers met with in coal mining and the methods 
and ways of eliminating possible accidents from these dan- 
gers. ‘Too many miners, while waiting on empty cars 
or for their places to be cut or what not, will sit about tell- 
ing their “buddies” how much they know about the pre- 
vention of accidents, when they should perhaps at that 
very moment better be in their own working places tak- 
ing down a loose piece of slate, placing a prop or comply- 
ing with some other order given by the mine foreman or 
one of his assistants. 

The miner has too much of a tendency to gamble with 
chance. Although he may know that, even when all safety 
precautions have been complied with, mining still remains 
a hazardous occupation, he will deliberately work under 
loose slate or coal and will do other things that he knows 
are making his work perhaps doubly dangerous. He fos- 
ters the belief that because he has worked under condi- 
tions similar to those under which he is now working 
and has escaped injury he will escape again. He bases 
these makeshift arguments on a bad precedent and neg- 
lects to consider that his former escape was probably ow- 
ing only to a strange caprice of fate that is not always re- 
peated under similar conditions. 

If the miners could be taught or induced to put into 
practice what they really know concerning safety measures 
and the different precautions against mine accidents; to 
give stricter obedience to the state mining laws, the com- 
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pany rules and foremen’s orders; to weigh carefully and 
decide upon the value of the safety information readily 
accessible; to take more pride in their working places; 
to think less of getting the almight, dollar by taking 
risks that are not required or expected of them, and to quit 
trying to load as much or more coal than the other fellow 
by the expenditure of less muscle and brains, no doubt 
the number of both fatal and nonfatal accidents in this 
country could be materially reduced. 
& 
An Electrolytic Forge 
By M. D. CooPrr* 


An electrically operated forge for use in mines is illus- 
trated herewith. A forge similar in construction to the 
one illustrated in the figure has given satisfactory service 
underground for over 6 yr. 


Essentially, the forge consists of a concrete tank , 


mounted on suitable insulation, equipped with an iron 
plate for use as a positive terminal and supphed with 
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TOP AND END VIEWS OF THE ELECTRIC FORGE 


the necessary wiring. The tank is 36 in. long, 26 in. 
wide and 15 in. high. The walls are 4 in. and the bot- 
tom 3 in. thick. For the purpose of preventing the 
piece to be heated from coming in contact with the 
positive plate and thereby causing a short-circuit, the 
tank is divided into two compartments by means of a 
2-in. wall. This wall, however, does not extend to the 
bottom of the tank; there is an open space 2 in. high 
between the bottom of the wall and the bottom of the 


tank to allow the passage of current and also to facili- . 


tate draining when necessary. A drain pipe stopped by a 
wooden plug is provided as shown in the figure. 

The larger compartment of the tank, in which heating 
is done, is of ample size for most underground require- 
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ments. A smaller size was satisfactory for heating rivets 
only, but experience has shown the necessity for a tank 
of the dimensions given in order to heat pieces longer 
than the ordinary sizes of rivets. In the smaller com- 
partment of the tank a wrought-iron plate 14 in. long, 
9 in. wide and 1% in. thick is placed, to which wire car- 
rying the positive current is attached. 

By means of two sets of four insulators in each set, 
the tank is insulated from the earth. The foundation is 
brought to the floor level. On the foundation is placed 
an iron plate of somewhat shorter dimensions than the 
bottom of the tank. Near each corner of the plate is 
located an insulator as shown. A second plate a little 
longer and wider than the first is placed over the in- 
sulators. 

It has been found that this upper plate must extend 
over the lower one in order to prevent any drippings 
falling from the upper to the lower plate. The second 
set of insulators is placed directly above the first, and 
the tank is then supported on the upper set. In gen- 
eral, the insulators have been found to last about a year, 
when they must be taken out and cleaned or, if cracked, 
replaced by new ones. To change all of the insulators 
requires only a few minutes. 

The return current is carried by a piece of 0000 trolley 
wire, which has been found large enough in current ca- 
pacity and stiff enough to support the pieces to be 
heated. The wire is held by trolley hangers, rigidly sup- 
ported near each side of the forge by pieces of 114-in. 
pipe. 

In operation the tank is filled with water to a depth 
of 6 in., which requires about 12 gal. Then about 5 
lb. of common salt is added, the solution of salt and 
water forming the electrolyte. The current, which is 
supplied at 250 volts and must always be direct cur- 
rent, having been turned on, the piece to be heated is 
held in a pair of tongs the handles of which are rested 
on the piece of trolley wire supported across the tank. 

When the rivet or other metal to be heated is lowered 
into the electrolyte, current will flow from the positive 
terminal to the piece held in the tongs, which then be- 
comes the negative terminal. A layer of hydrogen is 
formed around this terminal, causing a high resistance 
at the surface of the piece it is desired to heat. The 
resistance results in the development of heat, the amount 
being proportional to the I°R loss. 

In this manner a rivet or other similar piece of metal 
may be brought to a high temperature in a few seconds. 
After the current is shut off, the material may be 
quenched by thrusting it into the same solution in which 
it was heated. 

& 


le Won (?) 


Two little boys were playing on the sidewalk—or rather 
one little boy was playing; the other couldn’t very well, as 
he was all swathed in bandages, smelled of arnica, and 
was generally disfigured. A kind-hearted stranger curi- 
ous to know what had happened asked how he had been 
hurt. The larger boy answered for the injured one: 
“We were playing a game, who could lean out of the 
window the farthest, and he won.” 

Doesn’t this present a true picture of the coal operator 
who cuts prices below the cost of production or who cuts 
the cost of production by butchering his mine? 
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Wire Its Application 


By Bruce W. BenNneEtTrt 





SY NOPSIS—To be of value wire rope must be 
of known quality. It must possess strength, flex- 
ibility and tenacity in well-balanced proportion. 
To secure the results desired great care 1s exercised 
throughout the entire process of manufacture. 
Carelessness or ignorance on the part of the user 
may render useless the utmost pains and skill of 
the maker. The wise purchaser therefore studies 
the conditions of service involved and adapts his 
rope and apparatus to them, thus securing mazi- 
mum service for a given outlay. 





Although wire rope has been used as a mechanical 
appliance for nearly 5000 years, it is commonly regarded 
as a modern invention. During the long period that has 
elapsed since the first records of its use, wire rope has 
passed from a crude to a highly developed product, and 
the purposes for which it is employed have increased 
many-fold. 

In no other branch of industry is there a greater de- 
mand for material of proven integrity than in the pro- 
duction of wire rope, for it might be truthfully said that 
it is born to be abused. It is subjected to tremendous 


is given several annealings, or heat treatments, which 
when properly conducted restore it to its original state 
of toughness and ductility, as well as bringing back its 
elasticity. 

HEAT TREATMENTS ARE CAREFULLY CONDUCTED 

The heat-treatment processes are conducted with great 
eare, and nothing is left to chance. The electric pyrom- 
eter insures that the wires receive just the degree of heat 
necessary to produce the desired result. A further check 
on these processes is secured by means of the microscope. 

The very process of drawing the rope wire to a certain 
extent furnishes proof of the latter’s quality, but careful 
tests for tensile strength, elongation and torsion are 
conducted by experts. Each and every coil is tested be- 
fore it is allowed to enter the rope mill. 

When the wires are taken into the rope mill they are 
wound upon spools and placed in a machine which so 
operates that they are laid into strands composed of %, 19 
or more wires, without any torsion being placed upon 
them. Each wire receives a heavy lubrication in this 


process. The strands are then laid about a heavily lubri- 
cated center usually composed of hemp, in much the same 
manner as that in which the strands themselves are built 





FIG. 1. A 6x7 HAULAGE TRANSMIS- 
SION AND STANDING ROPE 


tensile stresses, constant bending, abrasion, corrosion and 
the peculiar internal changes or molecular readjustments 
produced by vibration. 

Wire rope as made today is the product of the metal- 
lurgist and the mechanic. Every process—from the 
smelting of the ores, the rolling of billets and rods, the 
cold drawing of the wires and the many heat treatments 
they receive down to the stranding or laying up of the 
cable—is conducted with mathematical precision. The 
chemist sees that only steel of the proper analysis is used, 
the electric pyrometer insures uniformity in heat treat- 
ments and the various testing machines clearly establish 
the quality of the product before it is allowed to leave the 
mill. 

Steel for the manufacture of ropes commonly used 
in the coal fields is the product of acid open-hearth fur- 
naces, and the utmost care is exercised throughout the 
process of manufacture to insure that the finished product 
shall be of the desired analysis and of sound structure. 

After the material has been cast into ingots and rolled 
to the form of rods, it is thoroughly cleaned and drawn 
through dies to the required diameter. Drawing greatly 
increases the strength of the wire and decreases its elonga- 
tion under test, but if continued beyond certain well- 
defined limits, will make the material so hard and brittle 
as to be useless. To prevent such a contingency the wire 








*Abstract from a paper presented before the Shamokin and 
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FIG, 2. A 6x19 SEALE CONSTRUC- 
TION, TWO SIZES OF WIRE 


FIG. 3. A 6x19 HOISTING ROPE WITH 
THREE SIZES OF WIRE 


up, the same means being employed to eliminate torsional 
stresses. 

The trade names which have been given to wire ropes 
of varying degrees of tensile strength are iron, crucible 
cast steel, extra strong crucible. cast steel, plow steel and 
monitor plow steel. The tensile strengths will range from 
a minimum of 60,000 lb. per sq.in. of cross-section of 
stock for iron to approximately 280,000 lb. per sq.in. for 
monitor plow steel or its equivalent. The ropes most 
commonly used in the coal field are of the crucible cast 
steel grade and will approximate 200,000 lb. per sq.in. in 
tensile strength. 

Most wire ropes have a hemp center, the name given to 
designate various types of fibrous material. In places 
where ropes have to withstand severe heat, soft-iron cen- 
ters are substituted, and where crushing stresses are en- 
countered or additional strength must be secured, steel 
centers are adopted. Asbestos centers, while heat-resist- 
ing, rapidly disintegrate and are of practically no value. 

It is important that only good centers be used. If the 
hemp center disintegrates or breaks, the strands have a 
tendency to fall inward, causing the rope to collapse. 
When one or more strands do this, even tension is de- 
stroyed, and those strands having to bear the greatest 
stress will probably break. 

The lay of a rope is the direction in which the wires 
and strands are twisted. There are three standard kinds 
of lay—right-hand lay, left-hand lay and Lang’s lay, com- 
monly known as lang-lay. In a right-hand lay the wires 
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are twisted to the left and the strands to the right. In a 
left-hand lay just the opposite is true. In a lang-lay rope 
the wires and strands are both twisted in the same direc- 
tion. 

The length of lay of a rope is the distance from the 
crown (top) of a strand to the next crown of the same 
strand; that is, one complete twist or revolution of 360 
deg. from the crown of one wire to the succeeding crown 
of the same wire. The standard length of lay for hoisting 
rope is 7 diameters, which in the case of a 1-in. diameter 
rope would be a 7-in. lay. Shortening the lay of a rope 
adds to its flexibility. Increasing the length of the lay 
increases the stiffness. 

Five different types of construction ordinarily employed 
in laying up wire rope are—a 6x19 3-sized wire; a 6x19 
1-sized wire; a 6x19 Seale patent construction with 
2-sized wire; a 6x16, known as cable construction, and 
6x7 haulage rope. . 

The ropes most frequently employed are of the 6x7 and 
6x19 construction, or to more fully express the foregoing 
designation, a rope composed of 6 strands of 7 wires each 
about a hemp center or 6 strands of 19 wires each about 
a like center. The 6x19 construction is modified as to 
disposition of the metal in several ways. The first and 
earliest type of construction was that in which all of the 
19 wires in one strand were of one size, but for most 
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advantageous that this bucket should not rotate or spin, 
thus endangering the lives of the shaft-sinkers. To 
avoid such rotation, a special lay nonspinning rope has 
been built. This is illustrated in Fig. 4. 

A nonspinning wire rope consists of 18 strands of % 
wires each in two layers. The inner layer is composed 
of 6 strands laid up in left-hand lang-lay about a hemp 
center. The outer 12 strands are regular right-hand 
lay. The inner and outer portions of a rope thus con- 
structed oppose each other in their tendency to twist or 
untwist, with the result that the rope as a whole is inert 
and evinces no inclination to rotate when an end is hang- 
ing free. A nonspinning rope may therefore be used with 
convenience and safety for operating a bucket in shaft- 
sinking or for other purposes where a tendency to spin 
would be undesirable. 


THREE PROPERTIES ARE DESIRABLE 


The three properties desired in a wire rope are strength, 
toughness and flexibility. These should exist in well- 
balanced proportion. The rope must have such strength 
that it will sustain the load with a reasonable factor of 
safety; it must have such flexibility as will reduce the 
bending stresses to a practical minimum; the wires must 
be of such size as to safely withstand a reasonable reduc- 
tion in area due to abrasive wear; while they must be 





FIG, 4. A NONSPINNING ROPE. A FREE END OF THIS ROPE HAS NO TENDENCY TO REVOLVE OR SPIN 


purposes what is known as the 3-sized wire 6x19 rope is 
preferable, as considerably more metal can be used per 
given diameter, thereby increasing the strength of the 
rope and its ability to withstand abrasive wear. 

The 6x19 Seale patent construction is one in which all 
the outer wires of each strand are considerably larger 
than the inner wires. It is designed exclusively for work 
where abrasion must be considered the factor of greatest 
importance. A 6x16 construction is sometimes employed 
where the 6x19 3-sized wire construction does not quite 
meet the requirements as regards abrasive wear and where 
the 6x19 Seale patent type is considered unadapted. 

The type frequently employed in the coal regions is 
known as a 6x19 standard hoisting construction. Each 
strand is composed of 19 wires—the 7 inner wires of one 
size, while the 12 outer wires are of two different sizes. 
Such a construction gives the greatest area of material 
that it is possible to obtain and at the same time secures 
a more flexible rope. 

It is good practice when once a construction which is 
giving satisfactory service is secured to stick to it. On 
slopes and planes a limited variation as to construction is 
possible. For instance, where there is heavy friction and 
abrasive wear constructions with larger outer wires might 
be tried out with good results, provided of course that 
the drums and other conditions are suitable for such a 
change; for increasing the size of wire in a certain diam- 
eter of rope tends to stiffen it. 

For certain uses, such as shaft sinking where a wire 
rope is used to hoist an unguided bucket, it is highly 


tough in order to resist to the very last degree the tend- 
ency to crystallize or become brittle, either from severe or 
repeated bending or from vibrations due to rapid opera- 
tion. No one of these properties can be developed to the 
maximum without causing a serious reduction in the 
value of the others. For instance: The greater the 
strength of the wires the less will be their toughness and 
pliability ; the greater the flexibility of a certain construc- 
tion the less its ability to withstand abrasion. 

In each and every application of wire rope a careful 
study must be made to determine which of the before- 
mentioned factors is of the most importance. The grade 
and construction of rope which will most nearly fill the 
existing requirements can then be readily determined. 

Many installations of rope-using equipment include 
sheaves and drums which were provided without thought 
as to how they would influence the life of the rope. In 
some instances these conditions are the result of ignor- 
ance ; in others they arise from a lack of space or power, 
or the cost of both. Sheaves and drums of generous pro- 
portions invariably tend to lengthen the life of the rope. 

Some users of wire rope insist upon buying a size and 
grade which do not insure a sufficient margin of safety. 
The result is that the rope is continually overstressed, and 
any sudden overload is apt to produce broken wires or 
strands, or may even rupture the rope itself. If the 
machinery will not permit of the use of the proper size 
of rope, then a grade of increased strength must be re- 
sorted to, care being taken to see that such a change—as 
for instance, from crucible to plow steel—can be made 
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without unduly increasing the tendency of the compara- 
tively stiffer wires to crystallize in service. 

Sometimes cases are found where too large a size of 
rope, both from a standpoint of necessary strength and a 
limiting size of scoring on sheaves and drums, is used. 
When a man uses too large a rope he does so principally 
through ignorance of the essential features of good rope 
practice or because in his desire to favor the rope from 
a standpoint of tensile stress he inordinately increases 
that due to bending. The result is that he nearly always 
pays more, initially as well as ultimately, for his rope than 
he would if he had secured the proper size for his purpose. 

Ropes should never be unwound by laying the coil or 
reel flat on the ground and pulling off a single coil at a 
time. This process puts a certain amount of tension or 
torsion in every convolution, and consequently the rope 
will show a greatly increased tendency to twist and kink 
if dragged or suspended with a free end. If a kink is once 
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be dependent upon the safety of the rope, a factor not less 
than 7 and sometimes as much as 10 may well be em- 
ployed. There is no practical justification for exceeding 
these figures. 

As the name implies, the bending strain is the strain 
produced in the wire when the rope is bent around a drum 
or sheave. The stress is that force which produces the 
strain. Generally speaking, for ropes 1 in. in diameter 
and over, it is best to use sheaves and drums of such size 
that the bending stress will not be more than */,) of the 
ultimate strength of the rope. For smaller ropes, an allow- 
able bending stress of from */,, to */,, may be consi- 
dered—preferably the latter. 

Since the size of sheaves and drums is generally fixed, 
we must determine what construction will most nearly 
bring the bending stress within the desired limit, taking 
into consideration at the same time the question as to 
whether or not that construction will stand the combined 





FIGS. 5, 6 AND 7. 


pulled into a rope it can never be removed. Furthermore 
it greatly weakens the rope at that place. Trouble because 
of improper unwinding is exceedingly hard to locate, 
although it is encountered quite frequently. 

It is necessary in using wire rope to have the proper 
amount of space between the lead sheave and the drum in 
order to avoid too sharp an angle. The angle between the 
line from the center of the sheave to the center of the 
drum and that from the center of the sheave to the outer 
side of the drum should not exceed 114 deg. 


PRoPeR Factor oF SAFETY 


In all rope calculations it is necessary that the rope 
under consideration shall have a factor of safety of from 
5 to 7. It is customary to calculate the proper working 
load by dividing the breaking strength of the rope by the 
safety factor desired and then subtracting from the quo- 
tient obtained the net bending stress expressed in tons. 
A safety factor is just what its name implies, and inci- 
dentally it serves partially to provide for the certain loss 
in strength due to reduction in the size of the wires that 
have become worn in service. For ordinary work a factor 
of safety of 5 is sufficient, although’if human’ life is to 


SHOWING THE THREE STEPS OF SOCKETING A WIRE ROPE 


forces of bending and abrasion better than one in which 
the bending stress will be relatively greater. 

Reverse bending cannot be too strongly condemned. 
There are a limited number of cases where this reverse 
bending cannot be avoided, and in such instances the 
rope has to be sacrificed, but knowing the bad effects 
resulting from such reverse bending, it is desired to sound 
a note of warning that should be heeded by all. 

The subject of bending stresses is a very abstruse one, 
on which two authorities rarely agree. 

Sudden stresses caused from quickly starting or accel- 
erating the load—that is, those due to inertia—should 
be minimized, as they increase the tension on the rope 
beyond all power of calculation. A fairly heavy package 
can be carried by a light string or cord if the latter is 
humored, but if the cord is subjected to a sudden stress 
such as a jerk it will very likely break. 

Some operators hoist too heavy loads with their ropes, 
and some have such high-powered machinery that if the 
load becomes wedged or meets with an obstruction, the 
engine power is sufficient to break the rope. 

All ropes which operate over sheaves and drums suffer 
a reduction in area due io abrasion, but very often a 
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slight change in the layout of equipment can be made 
which will materially reduce this destructive factor. Wire 
ropes should wind on a drum having a smooth, well-scored 
or grooved surface, and in the case of haulage ropes, 
should be prevented from coming in contact with anything 
which would tend to retard their passage or add to the 
abrasive wear. Well-turned idlers or rollers should be 
placed at frequent intervals along the track, to prevent 
the rope from dragging over the ground ties and rails. 


OVERWINDING INCREASES ABRASION 


Overwinding of a wire rope on a drum greatly increases 
the wear on the former, especially if the rope is allowed 
to wind and overwind unevenly. Other evils, the direct 
result of uneven overwinding, are jamming and mashing 
of the rope. 

All sheaves should be in perfect alignment in order that 
the rope will not wear unduly in any particular plane. 
The lead sheave—or in other words, the one over which 
the rope passes after leaving the drum—should be located 
far enough away from the latter to permit the rope to 
wind freely and evenly on the drum. If the space between 
the lead sheave and drum is too short or if the lead sheave 
is not in line with the center of the drum, increased 
abrasive wear will result. 


If a wire rope is operated over a sheave or drum which 


is not properly scored or grooved for the size of the rope, 
the latter will flatten under the pull of the load. Such 
flattening tends to rapidly destroy the rope. Drums and 
sheaves of the proper scoring support the rope at the point 
where the crushing stress would otherwise produce this 
flattening. 

When ropes are operated where they are subjected to 
the corrosive action of the elements, the need for proper 
lubrication and protection from moisture and from acids 
is doubly great. Sometimes a complaint of poor service 
is based on the actual tonnage hoisted or the amount of 
material removed, when it will be developed that the 
plant using the rope has lain idle for several weeks or 
months. In such a case, unless the rope is well cared for, 
corrosion will so weaken it that it will fail almost im- 
mediately after resumption of service. 

The term crystallization is used to denote the effect 
produced in wires by continued operation, repeated bend- 
ing over small sheaves or drums and whipping or vibra- 
tion of the rope. The place in a rope where crystalliza- 
tion will most likely occur is where it is attached to some 
rigid object, such as a socket. It is therefore recognized 
as good practice to resocket all ropes at intervals depend- 
ent upon local conditions. What is commonly known as 
crystallization is in reality nothing more than fatigue of 
the metal. 


ULTIMATE FAILURE IS INEVITABLE 


The failure or wearing out of a rope is as natural and 
inevitable as that death must follow life. Doctors can 
retard human dissolution, and the rope user should know 
what constitutes good or bad treatment of a rope in order 
to secure the best of working conditions for his cables 
and thus prolong their usefulness. 

There are several ways of splicing wire ropes, although 
all of them are identical so far as the fundamental opera- 
tions are concerned. A well-made splice will often de- 
velop the full strength of the rope and be invisible to the 
eye of even the experienced. The length of rope neces- 
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sary to make a running splice will vary according to the 
size of the rope. For instance, at least 16 extra feet 
should be used for making a splice in a 14-in. diameter 
rope whereas a 114-in. diameter rope would require ap- 
proximately 40 ft. 


Proper SockxetTinc Is HicguHnty ImMportTant 


A socket well attached to a wire rope will more nearly 
develop the full strength of the latter than any other 
known type of attachment, as a uniform tension can be 
secured on each wire of each strand. This is always the 
factor of greatest importance. Most of the complaints 
due to breakages at the point of socketing can be traced 
to carelessness on the part of those who did the work. 

The most approved method of applying sockets is as 
follows: The end of the rope to be socketed should have 
at least two tightly wrapped servings of soft wire, the last 
one being at a point about equal to where the rope will 
enter the basket of the socket. The strands should be 
opened up, the hemp core cut out, and the wires thor- 
oughly cleaned. Grease may be removed by immersing 
the wires in gasoline, after which they should be dipped 
in a dilute solution of muriatic acid (HCl) and then 
plunged into boiling water containing a small amount of 
soda, which tends to neutralize the effect of the acid. 

The wires may now be inserted into the basket of the 
socket, care being taken that the socket is in perfect 
alignment with the axis of the rope. The base of the 
socket should now be sealed with putty or clay, and 
spelter (pig zinc) should be slowly poured into the 
basket of the socket until the latter is filled. 

To produce the best results the spelter must not be 
too hot nor too cold. A simple way to determine the 
desired temperature is to plunge a soft pine stick into 
the metal and quickly withdraw it. If the stick is 
charred, the spelter is too hot; if the spelter adheres to 
the stick, it is too cold for pouring. 

If socketing is done in cold weather the socket should 
be heated enough to prevent the spelter from solidifying 
suddenly when brought in contact with its cold surface. 
Spelter which is too hot has a tendency to anneal the 
wires of a rope, especially if they be of fairly small size. 


IMPORTANCE OF FREQUENT LUBRICATION 


A wire rope should be lubricated for the same reason 
that any machinery should—to minimize the friction of 
its working parts. The lubrication should be so carried 
out that the rope will be protected from corrosion as well. 
Most makers thoroughly lubricate not only the wires, 
but the strands of ropes, in the process of manufacture, 
and it is imperative that the user of rope keep up the good 
work. 

The strands of a rope have a tendency to force the 
lubricant out of the center, and unless the user constantly 
apples some lubricant to the rope internal corrosion will 
take place even though the wires which are visible remain 
bright and uncorroded. 

In view of the fact that the failure of a wire rope may 
cause loss of life, as well as damage to property, the 
importance of thorough internal lubrication cannot be 
overestimated. 

No great help can be expected from the hemp center. 
While this may have been thoroughly saturated in the 
beginning, considerable lubricant is soon squeezed out, 
leaving the rope dependent upon outside lubrication. 
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The use of a compound which will run easily and drip 
from the rope, leaving it practically dry after a few days 
in the hot sun, is to be avoided. There are few if any 
operations where the ropes are greased every day, nor is 
there any real necessity for such a practice where a prop- 
erly selected compound is employed. Consequently, a 
lubricant should have a certain staying power even at 
fairly high temperatures. 

The fact that a grease is fairly heavy or thick does 
not necessarily indicate a good lubricant; on the con- 
trary, many such compounds possess no lubricating value 
whatever. A rope in use is continually subjected not 
alone to the wear of the drums, sheaves or rollers, but to 


Successful Shoveling 
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a constant wear inside, owing to the wires in the strands 
moving slightly upon each other. The edges of the 
strands are constantly touching and nicking when the 
rope bends. 

A proper protective shield should form a cover, pro- 
tecting not only the outside, but also the inside of the 
rope or cable. It should not form a hollow shell capable 
of retaining moisture, nor should it harden quickly and 
flake off. Such a shield should be absolutely impervious 
to moisture and should remain plastic for a considerable 
length of time. It should, when applied, be able to pene- 
trate sufficiently to reach the inside wires and to make 
a homogeneous coating. 
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By Epwarp H. Coxr* 





SY NOPSIS—This machine, which is built in 
three standard sizes, shovels the coal from the mine 
floor and loads 1t into the mine car. Slight changes 
in construction adapt the machine to loading coke 
or other material from stock pile or yard. 





The accompanying illustrations show the shoveling 
machine manufactured by the Myers-Whaley Co., of 
Knoxville, Tenn. This machine has been on the market 
for about five years and is the invention of William 
Whaley, a member of the firm, and is covered by patents 
issued to him. 

Mr. Whaley began working on the design of this ap- 
paratus in the early part of 1907, and the first complete 
machine was put into operation in the spring of 1908 in 
the mine of the Windrock Coal & Coke Co., working in 
a coal bed 41% ft. thick. Here the machine was operated 
for several months. 

This first machine when working with an ample sup- 
ply of loose coal in front of it loaded at the rate of 1 ton 
per min., the daily output ranging from 50 to 100 tons, 
according to the car supply. Adequate facilities were not 
provided to keep the machine steadily at work, and its 
use was finally discontinued. 

At the present time the machine is built in three stand- 
ard sizes, as follows: No. 2 type is designed to work in 
a space as low as 47 in. from the top of the rail to the 
‘roof. ‘The principal dimensions are: Weight, about 9000 
Ib. when in working order; track gage, 18 in. and over; 
length, 19 to 21 ft., depending on the length of the car 
employed; width over all, 4 ft. 9 in.; wheelbase, 3314 
in.; reach, 7 ft. 9 in. on either side of the center of the 
track; maximum height over all, 46 in., or more if de- 
sired; width of shovel, 27 in.; power consumption, about 
71% hp., a 10-hp. motor being provided ; maximum capac- 
ity, 30 cu.ft. per min. in loose material. 

No. 3 type is designed to work in 5 to 6 ft. of head 
room. The principal dimensions of this machine are: 
Weight, about 11,000 Ib. in working order; track gage, 20 
in. or over; length approximately 22 ft. 6 in., varying 
to suit car; width over all, 4 ft. 6 in.; height, 3 ft. 11 in.; 
wheelbase, 35 in.; reach, 8 ft. upon either side of the 
track center; width of shovel, 29 in.; power consumption, 
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about 10 hp., a 15-hp. motor being provided; maximum 
capacity, 35 cu.ft. per min. in loose material. 

No. 4 type is designed for mines or tunnels 6 ft. and 
over in height. The principal dimensions are: Weight, 
about 17,000 lb.; track gage, 24 in. or more; length, 22 
to 26 ft., varied to suit car; width over all, 5 ft. 414 in.; 
height, 4 ft. 6 in. and upward, depending on height of 
car; wheelbase, 42 in.; reach, 10 ft. either side of the 
track center; width of shovel, 34 in.; power consumption, 
about 12 hp., a 20-hp. motor being provided; capacity, 
45 cu.ft. per min. in loose material. 

OnLY OnE Motor Is EMPLOYED 

The entire operation of the machine is accomplished 
by one motor mounted in the space beneath the rear 
inclined conveyor, the friction clutches and operating 
levers being all close together so that they may all be 
handled by one operator in one position. 

The motion of the shovel closely resembles that of a 
man in shoveling. Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are views of a No. 2 
type machine at work in a 54-in. coal bed and show dif- 
ferent positions of the shovel proper. Fig. 1 shows it 
going under the coal. In Fig. 2 the shovel is partly up 
to the dumping position, while in Fig. 3 it is being dis- 
charged onto the conveyor. The largest type of machine 
has a platform mounted on the front swinging frame or 
jib with a seat for the operator. 

The machine may be propelled backward or forward, 
and a clutch operated by a hand lever connects the con- 
veyor drive and the shovel drive to the motor. This is 
provided with a spring set at a predetermined tension, 
so that should the mechanism of the conveyor or shovel 
encounter a greater load than it is intended to carry, the 
clutch slips, preventing breakage of the part. The front 
portion or jib frame of the machine is pivoted to the 
main frame and swings laterally 45 deg. on either side. 
This enables the No. 4 type of machine to shovel or to 
reach material over a total width of 20 ft. from one 
track. 

The shovel proper consists of two parts, and is mounted 
on the end of the jib frame. The front is supported and 
driven by a crank rotating continuously in one direction. 
The sides of this front section extend backward to a 
cross-shaft having rollers on each end running in cam 
grooves. The rear, or inner, shovel is mounted on this 
cross-shaft. It fits between the sides of the front shovel 
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and has ears projecting upward with cam rollers to en- 
gage other grooves for tilting the rear shovel. 

The shovel is thrust forward under the material to be 
handled, then rises up through it, passes backward and 
opens, discharging the coal onto the inclined conveyor, 
which swings on the jib. The action of the shovel is con- 
tinuous and automatic. The only task the operator has 
to perform is to direct the shovel to the material and 
start and stop the machine as cars are loaded or places are 
cleaned up. The inclined conveyor on the jib delivers the 
material to a second conveyor, which is pivoted at the 
same point as the jib and which may be swung laterally 
for loading on either side of the machine or on, a. curve. 
This conveyor carries the material backward and delivers 
it into the car. It will handle lumps or pieces as large as 
can be delivered by the shovel. 


FIGS. 1, 2 AND 3 
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Owing to the efficient shoveling motion, the power con- 
sumption is comparatively small, electric meter readings 
in tunnel work showing that the No. 4:machine consumes 
approximately *°/,), kw.-hr. per ton of material handled. 
The shovel proper on this size of machine weighs about 
1000 Ib. and is operated at a speed of 13 to 14 strokes 
per min. It will handle approximately 4 cu.ft. of mate- 
rial per stroke. 

The main frame of the machine is a single piece of steel 
casting, which in the No. 4 size weighs 2200 lb., while in 
this size of machine there is all told about 8000 Ib. of 
steel casting. The rest of the machine is mostly struc- 
tural steel shapes and forgings, with a few cast-iron parts. 

The transmission gears are all cut and most of them 
hardened. The bearings as a general rule are of white 
bronze. The sprockets are all of steel with cut teeth, the 
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smaller ones being case-hardened. The drive chains are 
all of nickel steel of the automobile type of roller chain. 

This shoveling machine may be operated by electricity, 
compressed air, steam or gasoline, and it is adaptable for 
onderground mining in any class of material, tunnel 
work, open-cut work or loading to or from a stock pile. 
Certain minor changes may be introduced to suit the 
material being handled; thus for loading coke the head 
of the conveyor may be fitted with a screen for removing 
the dust and breeze before discharginy it into the car. 
In the design for this latter class of work the whole ma- 
chine may be made to revolve through a circle, the main 
frame being mounted upon a turntable on the truck, 
which has a wheelbase of 6 ft. 

Machines of this type are now in successful operation 
in tunnels, in rock, salt, lead ore and Lmestone mines, in 
copper-ore pits and in limestone and gypsum stock piles, 
as well as in coal mines, these being scattered over the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri and Montana, and also in Spain and South 
Africa. 

The principal problem in the use of the machine is that 
of transportation or car supply, which in the case of coal 
mines has not yet been very well taken care of. Coal 
operators are slow to adopt new ideas or to depart from 
old and established customs. It is believed, however, that 
a considerable saving may be made, not only in the reduc- 
tion in cost of loading itself, but in maintenance and be- 


cause a given tonnage may be secured from a small area. 


@ 
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Flag Raising at Exeter Colliery 


At the Exeter colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
a flag was raised on Saturday, July 3, to celebrate 
Independence Day. As Sunday was the Fourth of July, 
it was necessary to shift the day either ahead or behind, 
and July 3 was chosen. 

The Westmoreland and Henry collieries decorated the 
company’s offices, and the men of Exeter colliery, with the 
assistance of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., furnished a 
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fine entertainment for a big crowd. A large flag meas- 
uring 10x18 ft. had been purchased by the employees, 
and a flagstaff 70 ft. high from which to fly it was 
provided by the company. The flagstaff is near the 
site of the Battle of Wyoming, where on July 3, 1778, 
the tories and Indians, in unholy league, defeated the 
American militiamen. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. also supplied benches and 
erected a large tent for the convenience of the audience. 
W. D. Owens, division superintendent of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., was chairman. The invocation was 
delivered by Father Quinnian, of St. Cecilia’s Church, 
Exeter Borough. Prof. Brierly, of West Pittston, de- 
livered the principal address, making the flag his theme. 
Mrs. C. 8. Crane, regent of the Dial Rock chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, gave the obliga- 
tion, and Conrad Wildoner, of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, made the response. Songs were sung by the 
school children and others under the direction of D. W. 
Phillips, their voices being accompanied by the Exeter 


band. The benediction was delivered by Rev. J. A. 
James. 
The women and children were given ice cream 


and cake, and all present received a book entitled “My 
lag” and a small reproduction of that emblem. Such 
flag raisings are becoming increasingly frequent and give 
an excellent opportunity for impressing on every one 
the ideals of freedom, order and fairness on which the 
republic rests. 


FREE IN NATIONALIZATION AS IN CITIZENSHIP 


But such flag raisings of late have been generally 
accompanied with efforts to urge naturalization on 
foreigners. It is doubtful whether we desire citizens who 
need any urging. Perhaps we should be as proud as 
a certain secret society which forbids a canvass for 
membership. Many associations have learned to their 
cost that they have only been weakened by such members 
as were secured by dint of excessive solicitation. We 
want our citizens to come freely to a free country. 





PART OF THE CROWD AT THE FLAG RAISING AT 


EXETER COLLIERY OF THE LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CoO. 
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VETERANS OF THE GRAND ARMY, WITH COMPANY OFFICIALS 


Mrs. C. S. Crane is in the center. 


maker, Wolf, Nagle, Wildoner, Fetts and Durland 


S The company officers are W. D. Owens, A. H. Browning, R. A. Mulhall, George Miller, 
J. C. Williams, C. C. Brierly, Richard Culter, David Owens and David Richards. : q 


The G, A. R. men include Comrades Shoe- 





OFFICIALS, OLD EMPLOYEES AND BOY SCOUTS AT THE FLAG RAISING TO CELEBRATE INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Our problem is not much different from that of 
Russia in Poland; Germany in Alsace-Lorraine and East 
Prussia; Austria in Galicia and Transylvania; England 
in French Canada, the Transvaal and Egypt. The more 
we press our language, our ways and nationalities on 
foreigners the more they resist. We shall and do succeed, 
despite the difficulties, only by following, like some other 
nations, the broad and unerring road of tolerance. The 
work of nationalization proceeds the faster because those 
we would assimilate came here with a predisposition to 
believe this country a land of freedom and of large 
opportunity. We of all people have the least need to 
force the process of digestion. 

But we must not be surprised if foreigners, even from 
the Balkan states, are not at first enamored of our civiliza- 
tion or anxious for a place as citizens. It is not any more 
surprising than the fact that the fellaheen of Egypt 
have but little affection for British rule. 


AMERICANIZATION Not To BE Imposep, BUT EMBRACED 


But we need not despair. Granting these aliens fellow- 
ship and fair treatment, they will not be foreigners long. 
“Good wine needs no bush,” and our American freedom, 
tolerance and good nature need no advertisement. 

But the flinging of the flag to the breeze is the con- 
fession of our faith in those ideals on which the nation 


is founded and of our intention that those purposes of 
our government shall be perpetuated by our people. The 
binding force of such teachings will knit together our 
communities and do much to prevent those unfortunate 
manifestations of violence and ill-will that have awakened 
us too often to the fact that all are not Americans who 
are domiciled in America. 

It is for these reasons that flag raisings such as that at 
Exeter are to be commended. By such exercises our 
people consecrate themselves to the service of the nation, 
and it is a pity that in other places this worthy national 
movement is being mixed with a proselytizing propa- 
ganda which cannot effect its purpose. 


KD 


Don’t Blow Into a Cap 


It is common practice for miners to blow into fulminate 
caps when making up primers, in order to blow out any 
dust, dirt or sawdust which may be therein. This is a 
bad practice, as the moisture from the breath or small 
globules of saliva may dampen the end of the powder 
train in the fuse when it is inserted and cause a cutoff or 
even a misfire. Neither should the cap be rapped on 
anything hard to loosen and shake out any dirt. If 
proper care is taken of the caps they will not need any 
such cleaning.—LHngineering and Mining Journal. 
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Coal Trade’s Need of National 
Co-operation* 
By Cuaruzs F. KercHNnert 


No industry is more in need of codperation than the coal 
trade, and the coal trade at this time is more in need of 
intelligent codperation than ever before in its history. 
Why? 

Because one definition of codperation in an industry is 
given as the equitable distribution of profits among those 
who earn them, which means that codperation should in- 
sure that there be some profits for distribution. Also be- 
cause during the past twelve months, owing to the great 
industrial depression and the adverse business conditions 
attributed primarily to the European War, no branch of 
the coal industry acknowledges having received a normal 
or equitable profit. 

The war in Europe seems to have brought on price wars 
among the trade in many sections of the country. I am 
considering the subject from the standpoint of the mine 
operator, the coal carrier, the selling agent or jobber and 
the retailer of coal, and perhaps the consumer as well. 
When we think of the vast and varied interests covered 
by this list, the tremendous work of supplying the fuel 
needs of this country, and as now seems imminent the 
requirements of many foreign markets that may depend 
upon us, the subject seems appalling and much too im- 
portant to be dealt with except very briefly. 

When we consider that the coal areas of the United 
States are limited, it is evident that in view of our 
broadening markets, foreign and domestic, we should con- 
serve our coal wealth against crude, wasteful and anti- 
quated merchandising methods. This latter means that 
every branch of the trade should be safeguarded against 
cut-throat competition and unfair business practices; 
that a general and continuous effort be made all along the 
line to bring about a more even demand and distribution 
so that periods of great shortage in markets are not fol- 
lowed later by overstocked bins at ruinous prices. 


Repucing NUMBER OF SIZES 


‘ The anthracite companies have been considering during 
the past year the question of reducing the number of sizes 
now prepared and sold by them. A decrease in the number 
of sizes, if it could be managed without disturbing pres- 
ent markets or lessening the demand by the introduction 
of competing substitutes, would be to the advantage of 
the mining companies and of some advantage to the retail 
distributor. I cite this simply as an instance where work- 
ing together might help solve an important problem. 

The necessity of codperation in the coal trade must have 
been recognized early in its history. This is evidenced by 
the many exchanges, associations, clubs and organizations 
of all kinds that have been projected in the past, also by 
the many local and state organizations that flourish at the 
present time. A great number of those are largely com- 
posed of retailers and are intended to safeguard the inter- 
ests principally of the retail distributors of coal. About 
this time of the year our trade papers devote considerable 
space to convention proceedings of these associations. 

In some of our city coal exchanges the members in 
utter violation of fundamental business principles are en- 
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gaged in price-cutting campaigns that must mean serious 
money loss and sacrifice of capital and credit. These spas- 
modic outbreaks, usually started by one kicking member, 
often apparently unsettle or annul the effect of several 
years of patient organization. Why have these irregular 
and unsatisfactory conditions prevailed? What is the 
answer ? 

Is it a fact, as one writer observed, “that men cannot co- 
operate successfully for any purpose if the sole bond be- 
tween them is one of self-interest?” Are we hampered too 
much by tradition and precedent? Isn’t it about time that 
a manly effort be made to bring these various interests of 
this great industry together in one strong national organi- 
zation that will be always and everywhere truly represen- 
tative; that will be mutually beneficial and protective ; 
that will carry the educational work into every city, town 
and village in our land; that might be competent to voice 
the sentiments of the trade as a body on any national or 
state legislative question that directly or indirectly affects 
the interests of the trade; that no question would be too 
large or too complex for the organization to handle while. 
leaving strictly local matters to the state or other local 
associations ? 

Is there need in the trade now for such an organization, 
and isn’t this the psychological moment to project it? 
Your presence here indicates that you believe in the value 
of organized effort. If so how shall we bring this national 
association into being? Organize here with charter mem- 
bers, adopt bylaws and begin a recruiting campaign? Or 
shall we make use of Kokoal, adopting its many valuable 
features, principal among them being its social and fra- 
ternal ideas? If the latter are joined with some serious 
object that would appeal to the material interest of the 
various branches of the trade, we will have an ideal or- 
ganization that will command the universal support and 
respect of our trade members. 


Coke Demand from Italy 


According to advices received by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States from Charles F. Hauss, presi- 
dent of the American Chamber of Commerce in Milan, 
there is an opportunity because of war conditions for the 
United States to acquire coke and iron business in Italy. 
The demand for this metallurgical foundry coke and pig 
iron appears to be urgent. 

Mr. Hauss informs the national chamber that war be- 
tween Italy and Germany has stopped entirely the arrival 
of foundry coke and low-grade pig iron from Germany. 
The local producers, which are the Solvay process works at 
Vado and Savona near Genoa, are closed because they 
have no coal, and until the war is over very little coal 
and coke will come from England, from which Italy has 
been importing about 70,000 tons of coke per year. ‘The 
imports from Germany, Austria and Belgium amounted 
to 220,000 tons of coke per year. 

“Tf the present feeling can be depended upon,” Mr. 
Hauss informs the national chamber, “Italy will prob- 
ably never purchase from Germany again, or if she does, 
it will be after a long time, so that America never had a 
better opportunity to get and hold the coke and iron busi- 
ness in Italy. We therefore cabled that there is a great 
demand for metallurgical foundry coke and nig iron and 
requested that you wire prices.” 
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Mr. Hauss suggests to prospective senders that the date 
should be given at which sailing can be had. The unload- 
ing and handling charges to put the goods on cars at 
Genoa or Savona would be about 50c. a ton, and the 
freight from these ports to Milan is just under $2 a ton. 
The port cf Savona has special facilities for unloading 
coal and coke, so that this would be the best port to which 
to ship. 

The metallurgical or hard foundry coke, which has 
come from Westfalia in the past, was delivered in Milan 
at from $11 to $12 a ton, and at the present those who 
have any coke in stock are getting anywhere from $20 
upward a ton. 

The committee on transportation of the Milan cham- 
ber is studying the matter of finding return cargoes for 
American steamers and has in view besides the colored 
and Carrara marble, zine and lead hematite, and iron ore 
from the island of Sardinia. There is naturally the 
usual higher grade freight for alimentary products as well 
as wine, cheese and silk. Such an arrangement would 
tend to reduce the freight rates and at the same time 
build up a substantial business between the United States 
and Italy. 

Furthermore the financial committee of the Milan 
chamber is at work on an arrangement between the banks 
in Italy and in the United States which would advance 
money on bills of lading, thus avoiding the disagreeable 
demand for payment in advance. 

European Financial Interests 

im South America 


That Great Britain’s financial interests in South Amer- 
ica have been of material assistance in smoothing the way 
for her export coal trade has been generally accepted. 
It is not, however, as widely known by what scale these 
interests are measured. 

At the end of 1912 it was estimated that Great Britain 
had £724,623,743 invested in South America. While 
the German figures are not available, there is no doubt 
their tremendous increase in shipments from 1314 mil- 
lion tons in 1903 to 4314 million tons in 1913 was due in 
a measure to the same reason. The course for America 
to pursue is plain. 

Decrease in Anthracite 
Shipments 


Shipments of anthracite during the first half of this 
year were 1,350,485 tons less than those during the 
first six months of 1914. Shipments last month were 
814,084 tons less than those of June a year ago. The 
figures for June were 5,316,102 tons this year and 6,130,- 
186 tons in 1914, and.the total figures for the six months 
were 31,595,304 tons this year as against 32,945,789 tons 
in 1914. The amount of coal on hand at tidewater ship- 
ping ports decreased 11,888 tons, from 751,617 tons on 
May 31 to 739,729 tons on June 30. 

The Lehigh Valley led in tonnage for the month with 
988,253, the Lackawanna was second with 888,399 and 
the Philadelphia & Reading was third with 852,411. The 
Delaware & Hudson carried 697,894 tons, the Erie 693,- 
089 tons, the Jersey Central 609,127 tons, the Pennsyl- 
vania 446,690 tons and the New York, Ontario & Western 
140,239 tons. 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


Today a moving-picture film-producing company came 
into camp and took temporary possession of everything in 
sight—men, women, children, mules, scenery, equipment 
and all. For some time we have had one or more idle days 
in each week, and I decided last Monday when the man- 
ager of the film company came for an interview that no 
reasonable objection could be raised against turning over 
the mine to his company on the next idle day, so today’s 
adventures were the result. 

We staged a mine’ fire, an explosion and a strike in 
rapid succession, and if circumstances had not interfered, 
would have enacted a murder trial in which four strik- 
ing miners were to have received death sentences, largely 
because some of their companions had insisted on telling 
what they knew when put on the stand to testify. 

We were supposed to furnish only the scenery and the 
mob—the camera, the scenario, the stars and the director 
being provided for in advance; but as a matter of fact 
we inspired so many changes in the scenario that its au- 
thor wont be able to recognize it when he sees the film; 
and as for the stars, the star of the entire performance 
was Sim Hicks, organizer and leader of the last strike 
at our camp, while Sadie McDonald, his sweetheart, 
earned favorable mention to say the Jeast. 

The strike as conceived by the author of the scenario 
was minutely described and could have been enacted down 
to the smallest detail, but his kind of a strike never has 
existed anywhere outside of the minds of some people who, 
like the author of the scenario, receive their impressions 
from newspapers or novels; and Sim Hicks, standing back 
with the “supers” as the instructions were being read, felt 
called upon to go up to the director and tell him how 
the thing ought to go. 

Fortunately the leading man of the company realized 
that Sim knew whereof he spoke, and a few moments later 
he also realized that Sim could take the lead; and what 
was more to the point, he had Sim leading before Sim 
realized just what was up. 

Another thing that Sim accomplished without realizing 
it, was the clearing up for some of us of many mysteries 
connected with our last strike, so completely did he be- 
come wrapped up in the spirit of the drama. 

Sadie McDonald was assigned a minor part, which 
as it happened proved most fortunate for the success of 
the picture, because Sadie also became wrapped up in the 
drama; but her infatuation was not with the spirit of 
the drama, but with the worldly spirits by which it was 
being enacted. 

The realistic manner in which the two actresses who 
were supposed to be rivals for Sim’s love caressed him 
every time they had half a chance was too much for Sadie ; 
and in the last scene, when Sim is supposed to make 
a choice and advanced with open arms to receive the lucky 
fair one, Sadie lost control of her emotions and would 
have spoiled the entire film had it not been for the pres- 
ence of mind of the director, who managed to make 
Sadie’s unexpected advent into the center of action appear 
as if she were really part of the program, being none 
other than a third rival for the hand of our handsome 
strike leader. 

All in all, before the film was finished Sim, Sadie and 
all of us had a day of it that we will not soon forget. 
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Middle Western Anthracite 
Market Dull 


Efforts to stimulate anthracite orders are still being 
made in the Middle West, but it is doubtful if a reduction 
of $1 per ton would result in increased buying. Anthra- 
cite shippers on the Upper-Lake docks still have consider- 
able empty space in their yards; but the independent 
shippers, not having storage facilities, have been cutting 
prices to move their current output, while the dealers 
complain that they cannot accept the volume of shipments 
of other years because of the meager demand for storage 
coal this summer. They are working on a hand-to-mouth 
basis until return of cold weather, when they expect an 
extraordinary activity. 

At points in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska current ship- 
ments have been made at discounts of from 35c. to 50ce., 
which are the lowest prices for a number of years past. 
July is usually considered a dull anthracite month in the 
West. 


a 
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Situation at Upper-Lake Docks 


The movement of coal off Lake docks has been unusu- 
ally slow this season. Receipts up to June 10 as com- 
pared with those up to June 1, 1914, were: Soft coal, 
1,065,000 tons, against 1,308,000; hard coal, 344,000 
tons, against 130,500. 

More hard coal has been shipped this year than last 
season, while the tonnage of soft coal shipped to the head 
of the Lakes is considerably less than last year. Approxi- 
mately the docks had in stock Apr. 1 this year 3,275,000 
tons of soft coal and 482,000 tons of hard coal. This, with 
the shipments of the present season, shows coal on docks 
to be 4,340,000 tons of soft coal and 1,826,000 tons of 
hard coal, or a total of 6,166,000 tons, less the shipments 
moved since Apr. 1, which are smaller than ever before. 

Most of the tonnage carried over was what may be 
termed for railroad use, and as a result of the bountiful 
crops in prospect the railroads undoubtedly will requisi- 
tion heavily on supplies from the docks in the near future. 
Normally they consume 3,500,000 tons of dock coal. The 
dock companies have always figured on the trade taking 
a reasonable amount of its requirements during spring 
and the early summer months, but for two years the trade 
has waited until the coal was actually needed, which has 
added to the complications of the dock situation. 
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Annual Meet of American 
Mine Safety Association 


By authority of the executive committee the annual 
meeting of the American Mine Safety Association for 
election of officers and transaction of business will be 
held in Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 2, 3 and 4, 1915. There 
will be the toca joint interstate miners’ field meet, and 
the Bureau of Mines, the Alabama Safety Association and 
the American Red Cross will act in conjunction in pro- 
moting this event, which will be known as the Third An- 
nual Southern States Miners’ Field Meet. 

Headquarters will be at the Hilman Hotel, and the 
sessions of the association, beginning at 1 p.m., Sept. 2, 
will be held in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The executive committee is 1.otified to meet at this place 
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at 10 a.m., Sept. 2. Chairmen of all committees are 
requested to prepare and submit their annual reports and 
their recommendations regarding changes in standards 
or practices. 

The largest possible attendance is urged, both because 
of the importance of the business to come before the 
association and the fact that the field meet will result in 
the selection of a team to represent the Southern States 
at the National Miners’ Contest, San Francisco, Sept. 
23 and 24. 
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Fuel Used by New York Gas 
and Electric Companies 


The gas and electric companies operating in New York 
City consumed 2,684,839 tons of coal and coke during 
1914, according to reports filed with the Public Sertice 
Commission. Of this total the gas companies used 1,579,- 
122 tons of coal and coke, dad the electric companies 
used 87,548 tons of anthracite and 1,018,169 tons of 


bituminous. The reports also show that three of the gas 
companies made 533,474 tons of coke and sold 271, 539 
tons. 


The tonnages used by the various companies are given 
in the accompanying tables. 


COAL CONSUMED BY ELECTRIC COMPANIES IN 1914 (TONS) 


Anthracite Bituminous 

New: -Y ork idison Co. meee sane tee ene 8,066 686,973 
United Plectrici@or 4 aeons tive cree en ae ee 113,027 
New York & Queens Electric & Power Co.. 23,816 8,220 
Flatbush Gas Co 15,012 1,605 
Edison Tluminating Co. of ‘Brooklyn.. aye std 37,971 168,778 
Bowery Bay Electric Light & Power Com We AN 1.6354 Po eee 
Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co............ see. 12,705 
Richmond Licht é3 RB Reo. wee erat ieee ene 1,048 26,861 

87,548 1,018,169 


COAL CONSUMED BY GAS COMPANIES IN 1914 (TONS) 


p Carbon- 
Boiler Retorts Generator ized 
13,4022 5 34g) 1 49,0882 


Consolidated Gas Co............. 16,9042 1 41,0032 } 78,560* 


New Amsterdam Gas Co......... 16,6973 64,8133 
New York Mutual Gas Co........ 2,991 36,960 
New York & Queens Gas Co...... 2,144 4,788 
Astoria Light, Heat & Power Co.. 42,032 66,5272 87,5652 577,1704 
Standard Gas Light Co.......... 11,402° 35,7823 
Central Union'Gas ‘Covert ica 14,446% 10,565 30,8923 112,5255 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co........ 2,540 6,499 
Kings County Lighting Co....... 5,570 16,505 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.......... 48,476 239,772 
Bronx Gas & Electric Co......... 12,361 3,629 
Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co. — 2,803 5,308 
z 
New York & Richmond GasCo.... 3,177 { £072 7,028 
Total 5 36 oes e ny 194,948 85,441 530,479 768,254 
1 Coal 2 Coke. 3 Coal and Coke. + Boilers. 5 Retorts. 
COKE STATISTICS FOR 1914 (TONS) 
Amount 
Made Used Sold Received 
Consolidated Gas Co............. 654,779 39,215 $138,864.90 
Astoria! l., Hid BP? Comme aca. 403,344 201,296 206,037 644,141.53 
Central Union Gas Cotgene > =. W5,sok 49,224 26,287 116,775.66 
533,474 250,520 271,539 $899,782.09 
s 


Exposition Prizes Awarded 


The preliminary list of awards by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition gives the Department of the 
Interior’s collective exhibit one grand prize. The exhibit 
of the Geological Survey receives one grand prize, four 
medals of honor, five gold medals, six silver and two 
bronze medals. The Bureau of Mines receives one grand 
prize, six medals of honor, three gold medals and three 
silver medals. 
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Bunkering at San Francisco 


The only large bunker contract in San Francisco is the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.’s contract, filled by the West- 
ern Fuel Co. All regular steamship lines that touch 
San Francisco, if engaged in the coastwise trade, burn oil; 
those in the ocean trade that burn coal usually touch 
at Puget Sound or Vancouver Island and bunker there. 
‘At the end of 1914 there was brisk bunkering on account 
of tramp steamers arriving in San Francisco to take grain 
cargoes to England. The price for bunkering coal is 
around $6.75 to $7.25 f.o.b. vessel, for mine-run coal. 
The coal is loaded from wooden hulks or barges fitted 
with special machinery for bunkering vessels, and they 
are brought alongside the vessel for that purpose. 
Kconomy of Motor Trucks for 

Delivering Coal 


By J, Ee Fioop* 


In the fall of 1912 the Youghiogheny Coal Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., purchased two 6-ton Peerless trucks 
and commenced operating them. These gave such com- 
plete satisfaction that they bought two 5-ton trucks on 
Oct. 7, 1913. The depreciation charges against these 
trucks, plus net earnings, equal an amount, as of Dec. 
31, 1914, that is $3200.81 in excess of their cost, all 
expenses of operation, plus depreciation, being charged to 
the trucks. The company has figures to show what it 
costs per ton to haul coal by means of horses, the coal 
delivered by trucks being charged at the same rate as 
team delivery. The fact that the depreciation charges, 
plus net earnings, exceed the cost of trucks by more 
than $3000 is conclusive proof that their investment in 
trucks has been a profitable one. 

Two of the trucks used by this company are of 5-ton 
capacity, but the average load in 1914 was 6.005 tons. 


*General manager, 


Youghiogheny Coal Co., 
Penn. 


Pittsburgh, 


Today when we gets through 

My pardner says, says he, 
“Come on, let’s hist a few— 

The drinks’ll be on me.” 
But I says, “Thank you, bo, 

I’m on the water cart, 
Ill have to answer, No, 

Right here an’ at the start. 


“This time, of course, you'd buy 

But next wud be my turn 
An’ drinks comes much too high 

Fer me, with what I earn. 
Besides, frum what I’ve seen, 

Booze treats you mighty rough, 
An’ I ain’t very keen 

To monkey with the stuff. 
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Ballads of a Coal Miner--lIill 


By BrErton BrALEY 
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During that year each of these trucks averaged a total 
actual running time of 320 days of 10 hr. each, exclusive 
of the time it took the trucks to run from the garage 
to the yard and return. 

These four trucks have covered more than 80,000 miles, 
carrying heavy loads up many of the steep grades of 
Pittsburgh and have never been stalled for want of power. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Missouri’s Mine Ventilation Law—The statutory duty of 
Missouri coal operators to provide suitable ventilation for 
miners at work does not prevent an operator from devolving 
the duty of cutting openings upon miners whose skill and 
experience qualify them to do the work. And an operator is 
not liable for injury to a miner resulting from poisonous 
gases and lack of opening between two rooms if the injury 
followed the miner’s disobedience of an order given him by 
his foreman to make an opening. (Kansas City Court of 
Appeals, Perry vs. Northwestern Coal & Mining Co., 175 
Southwestern Reporter 140.) 


Delivery of Coal on Private Tracks—Where carload ship- 
ments of coal were consigned for delivery to the consignee 
on his private switch track leading to his coal-sheds, the 
delivering railway company was not entitled to payment of 
the freight charges nor could demurrage charges accrue 
until the cars were placed on that track. Putting the cars 
on public delivery tracks at the point of destination and 
notifying the consignee of their arrival was insufficient tender 
of delivery. (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R.R. Co. vs. Porter, 108 Northeastern 
Reporter 499.) 


Royalties and Forteitures Under Coal Leases—When a coal 
lease provides for mining various sizes of coal at differ- 
ing royalties and for payment of minimum royalties, but 
fails to provide what proportion of small sizes shall con- 
stitute the minimum quantity to be mined annually by 
the lessee, it will be enforced according to any practical 
construction that may be for a long time mutually adopted by 
the parties. A clause authorizing the lessor to declare a 
forfeiture of the lease on the lessee’s failure for more than 
90 days to pay royalties after they have become due will not 
justify a forfeiture for delay in paying a small amount if the 
lessee’s liability for that amount was reasonably in doubt 
during the period of the delay in payment. (Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, Lehigh Valley R. Co. vs. Searle and Stark 
Heirs, 94 Atlantic Reporter, 74.) 


‘“Tve seen guys blow their kale, 
Get drunk an’ row an’ fight, 
I’ve seen ’em land in jail ; 
Or sleep on floors all night, 
I’ve seen ’em come on shift 
All shaky-hke an’ gray, 
An’ so—you get my drift— 
I think it doesn’t pay. 


“There’s chance enough to take 
When I’m in sober trim, 
Without no booze to make 
My senses dull an’ dim. 
I guess Pll blow my chink 
For grub an’ clothes an’ shoes; 
Some guys prefer to drink, 
But Pll keep off the booze !’’ 
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The Death of Doctor Holmes 


Word has been received that Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, 
director of the United States Bureau of Mines, died in 
Denver, Colo., on July 12. For a number of months 
Doctor Holmes’ strength has been gradually failing him. 
All his efforts to regain his health through changes of 
climate and by securing the best of medical advice were 
unavailing. 

It is the belief of many of the friends of Doctor Holmes 
that his untimely end was hastened by the unusual efforts 
and the long hours he devoted to the establishment and 
operation of the Federal mining bureau. Doctor Holmes 
was the first director of this comparatively new mining 
department of the Government, and it is to him principal- 





JOSEPH AUSTIN HOLMES 


ly that credit must be given for the excellent organization 
that has been established. 

Coal Age has already published 
life of Doctor Holmes, but a few 
moment are of interest. 

He was educated at Cornell University, graduating 
from that institution in 1880. After leaving college his 
attention was largely devoted to geology, chemistry and 
mining. He visited mining regions in this and many 
foreign countries, examining both metal mines and coal 
operations. From 1881 to 1891 he served as professor 
of geology in the University of North Carolina. From 
1891 to 1903 he acted as state geologist for North 
Carolina. In 1903-4 he organized and had charge of 
the Department of Mines and Metallurgy at the World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. 

His first real work for the Government commenced in 
1904, when he was placed in charge of important fuel 
tests then being conducted. In 1905 the director of the 
United States Geological Survey enlarged the scope of 


a short sketch of the 
words at the present 
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Doctor Holmes’ work, so that his investigations covered 
mine explosions and other important phases of general 
mining work. From 1905 to 1910 this mining work was 
carried on by Doctor Holmes under the direct supervision 
of the Geological Survey. It was in 1910 that the new 
mining bureau was first established, with Doctor Holmes 
as its first head. 

Joseph A. Holmes was a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America and a number of other similar 
organizations. He was possessed of one predominant 
quality—tact—which served him well in the difficult task 
he undertook of popularizing the new Federal mining 
bureau among the coal- and metal-mining fraternity of 
America. Many men believed that the Government had 
neither reason nor right to enter actively into the business 
of mining, even on a codperative and nonproductive basis, 
and it became the duty of Doctor Holmes to satisfy these 
men that the Bureau of Mines was organized solely as 
an advisory department and not as a bureau of inter- 
ference and dictation. 

The national recognition that has been accorded this 
branch of the Government service constitutes the greatest 
compliment that the mining industry of America can 
contribute to the memory of a man all have loved for 
his common virtues and respected for his work as an 
organizer and engineer. 


& 


New Safety Precautions 


The Susquehanna Coal Co. has just completed ex- 
amining its mine foremen, assistant mine foremen, fire 
bosses and safety inspectors in the anthracite-mine law. 
Many of these men have been in the employ of the com- 
pany for long periods and passed their state examina- 
tions many years ago. The management of the company 
wanted to make sure that they were conversant with the 
mine law as it is today, and the results have been most 
gratifying. 

The series of examinations was started in‘all five divi- 
sions of the Susquehanna Coal Co. last fall, Certain 
pages of mine law were assigned as the subject-matter 
for each examination, and the employees who occupy the 
responsible positions were given three months to prepare 
for the first test. In a division that reported recently, 
only three men scored less than 100 per cent. 

The examinations are given by the division superin- 
tendents and are written. They are modeled upon a sys- 
tem of periodic examination such as is conducted in schools 
of like nature. The examinations are held on days when 
the colliery is idle, or at night, and the entire mine law 
germane to their duties is covered in the series. Such a 
series of systematic tests can be carried out by any com- 
pany, large or small. The interest and study shown by 
the employees have proved highly satisfactory to both 
officials and men. 

As Pressure Increases with Depth in mining, so will the 
tendency to lessen the proportion of large coal. This is 
clearly recognized, and the way in which it may be moderated 
is by laying out the workings in the manner most suitable 
for the cleavages, also by the method of undercutting and 
packing and by avoiding downhill faces in seams with much 
dip. It is further held to be especially desirable to work ata 
uniform rate with just sufficient pressure to help in bringing 


down the coal. Stopping the workings for a time is known 
to be detrimental. 
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SYNOPSIS—It is possible that there will be no 
anthracite strike next spring. A Pennsylvania 
court refuses to grant an injunction against the 
union. The condition of labor in Ohio 1s desperate 
and little bettered by the ending of the strike. 
Miners strike in the eastern Kentucky field for 
a restoration of the former wage scale. The 
Bache-Denman Coal Co. learns that it cannot get 
damages for mines destroyed. In Colorado attempt 
is being made to remove Lawson’s judge. 
ee ee 


On June 8 the canvass of the United Mine Workers of 
America for new members started in the anthracite region, 
with President John P. White as principal spokesman. In 
his speeches he urged the strengthening of the union in 
order that an 8-hr. day might be established and the union 
recognized. These are apparently to be the main aims of the 
anthracite workers in the coming struggle. If these ends 
alone are sought, the strike is quite likely to meet public 
approval and to end in complete success. 

The 8-hr. day may not be strongly opposed by the oper- 
ators; for it is probable that the day workers, who are the 
only persons really concerned, can easily increase their 
efficiency so much that in the shorter day a larger output 
may be produced. It is impossible to disguise the fact that 
in the anthracite region there has been some “slacking,” as 
our English cousins call it. Even with shorter hours a larger 
stint of work could be performed; for in one state, Illinois, 
where the 8-hr. day obtains nearly five times as much coal 
is handled by the outside force as in the anthracite region. 
This is shown to be true when making the calculation, even 
when we exclude in favor of the anthracite region all the 
slate pickers in that field. 

Very cleverly Mr. White at Scranton said: “Let us be 
consistent; when we demand that the operators recognize 
our union, let us recognize it ourselves and join it.” This 
pronouncement is the keynote of the canvass. 


A Rumor That Some Operators Favor the Check-Off 


There is a rumor started that some of the companies are 
willing to grant the check-off and full recognition of the 
union. Of course, this is spread to bring the men into line, 
but it has probably some basis in truth. Certain of the 
larger companies do appear to be favorable to some means 
of preventing button strikes and think the check-off a cure, 
because the man who desires to quit paying has to declare 
his intention openly, whereas now he can simply be slack. 

The 10-per cent. increase demanded will not be obtained in 
practice by the daymen if the hours are shortened more than 
the wage is increased, which is what they desire and demand. 
Consequently it is likely that the increase will be granted, the 
men promising to make up the shortness of the working day 
by greater diligence when at work. 

The daymen failing to get an increase in day wage and 
having their working hours reduced only to that which is 
already customary with contract miners—who often work 
even less—the contract miners may be well content to waive 
their demand for increased pay. If they want a higher 
return they can readily increase their output of coal. So con- 
sidering everything, it seems likely at present that the much- 
heralded anthracite strike may end in a love feast. 

The mine managers and operators in the anthracite region 
are in a class by themselves. If perhaps a somewhat un- 
American degree of aloofness characterizes them, there is also 
a marked tendency toward paternalism or socialism, which- 
ever one may choose to term it; and if thé miners enter into 
their schemes, it is quite likely that the latter will find the 
operators ready to make an arrangement which will benefit 
the workingmen in many ways. In fact there is a large 
amount of fine idealism in the anthracite operator upon which 
the coal miner can well work to the mutual advantage of 
both. 

Perhaps the conciliation board will be removed and re- 
placed by boards like those already established elsewhere. 
They have not brought peace any more than the anthracite 
conciliation board, but they are probably as successful in 
doing so as the board now in control in the anthracite region 
will ever be. The miners always will, it is to be presumed, 
prefer to strike than to arbitrate, and they will find a way, 
like the operators, to avoid the fines proposed. The miner 
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always terms the strike a “holiday” and the operator explains 
a lockout as a “shortage of orders” or of railroad cars. 


Some New Decisions of the Conciliation Board 


The conciliation board has decided that the employees of 
the Bear Valley colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. are entitled to yardage pay when cutting pillar- 
hole headings where foremen or assistants order the work 
done. The pillar-hole headings are what in the bituminous 
regions would be termed rib crosscuts. 

The Harwood Coal Co. dispute was not decided as the board 
was unable under the evidence to determine what the former 
practices have been, and the mine committee and the Officials 
of the company have been instructed to meet and ascertain 
the conditions under which certain rates were formerly paid. 

The Clinton colliery workers declared to the board that 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. had discharged certain pillar men 
out of spite and not, as claimed, solely to reduce the force 
employed. This grievance was withdrawn on the reinstate- 
ment of the men. 

The engineers and pumpmen of the Valley Coal Co.;and 
Coxe Brothers & Co. desired the board to decide against the 
practice of those companies, which was alleged to be to lay 
off the regular engineers and pumpmen when times were dull 
and replace them with assistant mine foremen and firebosses. 
This matter was referred to the umpire for adjustment, as 
was also the case of the Tunnel Ridge colliery against the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

Two other grievances were withdrawn. Thus of 8 disputes 
2 were decided for the miners, 2 were withdrawn, 3 were 
referred to the umpire and 1 was returned.to the company 
and men for further consideration. 

Charles P. Neill, of New York, formerly United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, has been named by Judge Joseph P. 
Buffington of the Third Federal Judicial District Court as 
umpire to adjust the 20 grievances from the anthracite coal 
mines in which the conciliation board is unable to agree. 


“Thin-Vein” Coal Is Coal North of a Given Line 


In the Pittsburgh region the Washington County Court 
has refused to enjoin the officers of District No. 5 of the 
United Mine Workers of America from inducing the members 
of the union to cease work for the Youghiogheny-Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. The ground of the petition filed by that company 
was set forth at length in this department of “Coal Age” in 
the issue of June 19. The court decided that the plaintiff 
clearly failed to show satisfactory evidence that it was enti- 
tled under the 1914 wage scale to employ miners at the rate 
which it had been paying them. Hence the plaintiff’s bill 
for an injunction against the union officers was dismissed at 
the cost of the plaintiff. , 

The company held that the imaginary boundary line be- 
tween the thick and thin veins of coal known as the “Cedar 
Creek, Lock No. 4 and Waynesburg and Washington railroad” 
line was not in contemplation by the parties when they used 
the words “thin vein” and “thick vein.” The court held that 
if some other division than that named in a previous agree- 
ment was contemplated, then as the agreement is made in 
reference to all the mines in the district, it is void everywhere 
because of its uncertainty. Consequently an inquiry would 
have to be made for each individual mine to determine 
whether wages should be paid on the “thin-vein” or “thick- 
vein” scale. Further, the court was unable to determine 
from the evidence before it the exact number of feet of coal 
required to bring the mine under classification as “thick vein” 
within the meaning of the persons who executed the scale 
agreement of 1914. 


Sunday Creek Co. Shuts Down More Mines in Ohio 


In the Hocking district of Ohio, John H. Winder, general 
manager of the Sunday Creek Co., announced that the two 
San Toy mines, located on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., were 
closed down indefinitely July 6. Now that these are shut 
down the Sunday Creek Co. is only operating three mines in 
Ohio, and they are on the Toledo & Ohio Central R.R. Just 
how long they will continue working is a matter of conjec- 
ture, but it is believed it will not be long unless the demand 
for Ohio coal greatly improves. 

All in all, the coal-mining situation in the Buckeye State 
is in bad shape. Only about 334 per cent. of normal output 
from all of the fields of the state is reported, and the per- 
centage is gradually growing smaller. 

Vigorous steps are being taken by Ohio operators to 
right these conditions. One of these has been to form a 
strong operators’ association to include all fields of the Buck- 
eye State. In former years the operators in Ohio have not 
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been organized, and they have not been able to show a united 
front. Another step is to endeavor to secure relief from the 
discriminatory freight rates. Since the General Assembly re- 
fused to take action last winter a movement has been started 
to induce the Ohio Utilities Commission to lower intrastate 
rates. The commission has the authority, as is shown by the 
decision of the Ohio Supreme Court in the case of the New 
York Coal Co. against the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. Asa result 
of this suit the freight rate from Nelsonville to Toledo was 
reduced from $1 to 85c. 

Hocking Valley operators and miners are both urging Gov- 
ernor Willis to come to the rescue of the coal trade in Ohio. 
Both sides now appear to be united on that matter. It is 
understood that the Utilities Commission is favorably inclined 
toward the reduction of Ohio freight rates on the zone basis. 
But as one of the commissioners expressed it, ‘‘What is to 
prevent the railroads from reducing their rates from West 
Virginia and Kentucky to lake ports and from renewing in 
that way their discrimination against the Ohio operators?” 

It is pointed out that when the railroad companies were 
interested in Ohio mining there was not as much discrimina- 
tion in rates as at present. Lately the railroads have be- 
come interested in the development of the West Virginia coal 
fields, and the rates have been reduced from the fields of West 
Virginia and Kentucky to such a point as to make it im- 
possible for Ohio operators to compete. 

It is argued that coal is shipped from West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and even portions of Virginia to lake ports 
for 2 mills per ton per mile. Ohio operators would be per- 
fectly satisfied with a rate twice as large and could then com- 
pete with the producers in the states named. 

So far, the officials of the Ohio miners’ organization have 
not answered the communication of John H. Winder, of the 
Sunday Creek Co., in which he requested the same working 
conditions that were granted the operators in eastern Ohio. 
The Sunday Creek Co. has devised a plan of weighing coal 
under the antiscreen act, which tends to make the miners 
produce a clean product. The coal is screened over the regu- 
lation 1%-in. screen, picking tables are provided and all 
dirty coal is thrown out. All the coal is then weighed to- 
gether, free from the dirt. 


A Paper Mining Scale That Helps No One 


The new scale is hardly the cause for the closing down 
of the Hocking Valley mines, for it is if anything more favor- 
able to the operator than the old. Nor is the shutdown due 
to the greater advantage gained by the Belmont County oper- 
ators in their escape from unfavorable deadwork allowances, 
for Belmont County is also running slack where the mines 
are not still idle. The trouble is in the general business 
depression in Ohio and elsewhere and in the competition 
resulting from a more extensive reduction in the wage scale 
elsewhere. The result is also a climax of conditions which 
have been growing from year to year and which were inevit- 
able though well-disguised by the relative prosperity of 1913. 

The situation in eastern Ohio is quite desperate. There are 
5000 men idle, and though there are resumptions at some 
places, they are far less frequent than was anticipated when 
the long strike came to an end. And in Perry County, in the 
Crooksville field, the conditions are very bad. The Tropic 
Mining Co., through George M. Jones, its president, has ad- 
dressed a letter to its employees opening thus: 


Has it ever occurred to you that it is possible to have a 
paper mining scale—one that means a high rate of wages but 
no work, thereby destroying earning power? The present 
mining scale, together with the Green mine-run law, has 
destroyed the coal industry in Ohio. In June, 1913, our Tropic 
mine, located at Tropic, Perry County, Ohio, worked 21% 
days, and the payroll was $19,642.55. In June, 1914, our mine 
was idle as the wage scale was not adjusted. In the month 
just passed, owing to the mining scale being too high to 
enable us to compete with other districts, we could not oper- 
ate, and the payroll was $457.05. The difference in payrolls. 
as shown, represents the loss to our employees, as West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky coal was used to supply our trade. 


Petition will not be made for a referendum on the Gal- 
lagher bill. The United Mine Workers of America has decided 
not to circulate it as the cost would be too great, the need 
for it is but little and the funds of the union are at a low ebb. 


A Strike for Restoration of Old Scale in Eastern Kentucky 


On July 1 the miners employed by the Continental Coal 
Corporation, operating large mines in the Straight Creek 
field of Kentucky near Pineville, struck. On July 6 the 
miners employed by the Trosper Coal Co. in the Brush Creek 
field, near Trosper, Ky., and those employed by the New Bell 
Jellico Coal Co., near Four Mile, in the Greasy Creek field, 
went on strike. About 1500 men are involved in the three 
fields. 

About three months ago, owing to the depressed condition 
of the coal market, the men were asked to take a reduction 
in wages and were told that as soon as conditions became 
such that the companies could afford it they would have the 
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old rates restored. The men thought that this restoration 
should date from July 1, and for that reason walked out. The 
mines in eastern Kentucky are working from one-third to 
one-half time on a restricted output, and the demand is the 
smallest known for this season of the year. 

The reduction of wages in nonunion fields in times of 
depression is a standing invitation for an invasion of the 
union because by such means the market is taken away from 
union mines and the men deprived of the percentage they 
were enjoying. Such an invasion, with the union as weakened 
as it is now, is not likely to take place at present. But it is 
always well to maintain rates in bad times and let the non- 
union mines take their medicine with the others. But having 
consented to a reduction in wage rates in March when the 
winter business still continued, it seems the height of folly 
for the miners to look for a rise in rates in July—the dullest 
part of the year. 


To Whom Must We Look for Redress if Tipples Are Burned? 


The suit for $1,250,000 brought by the Bache-Denman Coal 
Co. against more than 200 officers and members of the United 
Mine Workers of America was dismissed by the United States 
District Court on July 6. This suit, it will be remembered, 
was for damages incurred by the plaintiff during a strike at 
its mines. On July 17, 1914, three mines were destroyed; on 
the 18th, another mine was burned, and on the 20th, a fifth 
was maliciously fired. Federal troops were called out and 
peace was restored; and the company, driven into bankruptcy, 
brought suit against its tormentors. The court now declares 
it has no jurisdiction. It is a distressing case of a failure 
of justice. Someone should be made to pay for the flagrant 
use of firearms and the torch. 


Further Developments in the Case of John R. Lawson 


Meetings are being held everywhere to obtain liberty for 
John R. Lawson, the executive board member of the U. M. W. 
of A., found guilty of murder. Meantime legal steps are being” 
taken to disposses the judge, Granby Hillyer, who condemned 
both Lawson and Zancanelli. Application was made to the 
Supreme Court of Colorado through the miners’ attorneys, A. 
M. Belcher, of West Virginia, and H. N. Hawkins, of Denver, 
Colo., and an alternative writ of prohibition was awarded 
against the judge. 

On July 12 argument was begun on the motion to prohibit 
Judge Hillyer from participating further in the trial of the 
so-called strike cases. He is alleged to be in sympathy with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and to have been formerly an 
attorney for that corporation. 

On the same day Judge Hillyer refused to give J. R. Law- 
son another trial. F. W. Clark, representing Lawson, was 
given 60 days in which to file a bill of exceptions and a 
30-day stay of execution. The counsel desired the court to 
order that the prisoner be released on bond till the Supreme 
Court gave its decision, but this the court refused to do. A 
juror, Grover Hall, has sworn that he was induced to decide 
against the defendant by undue conduct on the part of a 
court bailiff. 

James H. Brewster, who investigated the strike conditions 
for the state and testified before the Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission at Washington, has not been reappointed 
at the University of Colorado. He has been a bitter partison 
of the miners’ interest. He has written a letter to his former 
associates at the University of Michigan declaring that he 
has been ousted for his political action. 
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The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will 
hold its semiannual meeting July 23, 1915, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. T. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 


The American Mine Safety Association will hold a meeting 
July 23-24, at Billings, Mont. H. M. Wilson, 40th and Butler 
St., Pittsburgh, Penn., secretary. 


The United First-Aid Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will hold 
its third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., on 
Aug. 14, 1915. Lewis Richards, 212 East Green St., Nanticoke, 
Penn., secretary. 


The Somerset County Miners’ First-Aid Meet will be held 
at Boswell, Penn., Sept. 4. The head of the local committee 
is F. W. Cunningham, Somerset, Penn. 


The American Mining Congress will hold its 18th annual 
session at the Exposition Memorial Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Sept. 20-22, 1915. J. F. Callbreath, Majestic Bldg., 
Denver, Colo., secretary. 


July 17, 1915 
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The Trend of Conditions on 
New Contracts 


In New England the important purchasers during the 
past month were the Bay State Street Ry., the New Haven 
R.R. and the International Paper Co. Of the 155,000 
tons on which the Bay State Street Ry. (No. 802, Vol. 7, 
pp. 1005, 1085, 1128) invited bids, 95,000 tons, it is 
understood, was awarded to the Consolidation Coal Co. 
on Jenner coal (Somerset County, Pennsylvania) for 
delivery to the line points Quincy, Lynn and Chelsea, 
Mass., and Newport and Portsmouth, R.I., and 61,000 
tons to the New England Coal & Coke Co. on New River 
for delivery at Beverly and at Mystic Wharf, Boston. 

It is nothing new for this company to draw a share of 
its fuel from Pennsylvania districts, but the fact that 
the proportion awarded this year is so large is fresh 
evidence of the active competition on the part of shippers 
of Pennsylvania grades in this market. Somerset County 
coal had the preference among three grades, low-volatile 
being required on account of smoke laws in certain of 
the places. 

As was generally predicted, the 250,000-ton order of 
the New Haven R.R. (Vol. 7, p. 1088) for engine fuel 
at different points and, through the Connecticut Co., 
another of 150,000 tons were both given to the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. So far as reported, the in- 
vitations did not get to shippers generally, and it is only 
a matter of conjecture what quality and price were 
embodied in the successful bid. 

The 80,000 tons or so of the International Paper Co. 
(No. 236, Vol. 7, p. 1083) is for delivery at Portland 
to be railed inland, and it is reported that this order has 
been closed as usual with New River shippers at a price 
about on a level with a year ago. The Penobscot Chemical 
Fiber Co., taking about 30,000 tons at Bangor, has 
awarded its contract to the Spring Coal Co., Boston, also 
on a basis about the same as in 1914. These two orders 
disclose a determination on the part of West Virginia 
factors to hold their tonnage for the same figures as in 
other years. 

The National Soldiers’ Home, Randolph, Me., contract 
(No. 699, Vol. 7, pp. 877, 1087) shows the trend of 
low prices even on small business, particularly bituminous, 
the Gorman-Leonard Coal Co. having been the successful 
bidder at $3.69 alongside, 30 miles or so up the Kennebec 
Fiiver. 

Most of the contracts awarded so far this year by the 
various New York City departments have been at lower 
prices than in 1914. An instance of this is obtained from 
the bids on the Board of Education contract calling for 
84,160 gross tons of anthracite coal and 4700 gross tons 
of semi-bituminous coal (No. 674, Vol. 7, pp. 836, 976, 
and 956; Vol. 8, p. 78). The prices in Manhattan 
Borough were from 28 to 33c. per ton lower than in 1914. 
The total amount of coal used by the city departments in 


1914 was 576,198 tons, and reductions in the price of the - 
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fuel used by all the many departments, if equal to those 
already secured, would reduce the coal bills nearly 
$150,000. 

One of the public service corporations in Chicago is 
out of the market for screenings until Aug. 1, and its 
buyer frankly states that he expects to have things his 
own way. This concern being a large consumer of fine 
coal, its failure to make purchases at this time is having 
a depressing effect on the current prices of screenings. 
No doubt the increasing production of domestic sizes, 
particularly in southern Illinois, largely accounts for 
the decline in the prices of fine coal. The softening is 
somewhat premature and was not expected to materialize 
until the middle of August. The volume of consignment 
screenings, however, is small, and there is no disposition 
to forward fine coal from the mines without specific 
orders. 

No improvement has developed in the volume of 
business handled over the lake routes. There is a con- 
gestion at the upper lake ports, but prices for lake 
delivery are well maintained despite the depression. More 
West Virginia coal is moving via the lakes to Northwest- 
ern points than Ohio tonnage, which is very slow in 
getting under way. 


Bunkering Supplies of the 
World 


The United States Department of Commerce and Labor 
estimated that 75,000,000 tons of coal was consumed per 
annum for bunkering purposes, and it would seem that 
this estimate was too low as applied to 1913. The Jron 
and Coal Trade Review (London, England) made the 
same estimate in 1912. D. A. Thomas later estimated 
that about 60,000,000 tons of British coal was used as 
bunker fuel in the foreign trade. Adding 8,000,000 tons 
to this, covering the bunker coal from this country, leaves 
cnly 7,000,000 tons for the rest of the world. 

Bunker coal supphed by other countries is about as 
follows: Germany, France and Holland 2,000,000 tons 
altogether; Austria and Natal about 2,000,000 tons each ; 
India 1,000,000; Japan 3,000,000 tons. This brings the 
eross bunkering tonnage for the world up to 78,000,000. 
In addition to this a large part of the output of China and 
Chile is used for bunkering purposes, while New Zealand, 
Canada and Russia are also factors that must be con- 
sidered. : 

It is interesting to note that there are about 300 more 
or less important steamship coaling ports in the various 
countries of the world. Great Britain has six ports alone 
that supply over 1,000,000 tons of coal per year for this 
trade. 

3ritish coals are used chiefly on the eastern Atlantic 
and East Coast of South America, but the more im- 
portant West Indies stations use United States coal. Port 
Said, Suez and Aden use the British coal mostly. On 
the coast of India and Ceylon, which includes Karachi, 
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Bombay, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta and Rangoon, coal 
from Natal, India and Sumatra supplies the bunkers. 

At Singapore and along the coast of Burma, large 
amounts of Japanese and Indian coal are used, as well as 
Australian and some Welsh and Natal coal. The Aus- 
tralian stations of course use their own coal mostly, and 
the same applies to New Zealand. Japanese coal is an 
important competitor in the East Indies, as it is also fur- 
ther north in the Pacific, although considerable quantities 
of Chinese, Australian and Welsh coal are also found in 
these markets. A peculiar condition is that scarcely no 
United States coal is used for bunkering on the West 
Coast of South America, the supply coming almost en- 
tirely from Great Britain, Australia or Chile. Even along 
the North American Pacific Coast a great part of the 
bunkering coal is from Australia or British Columbia. 
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Selecting WorKkmen and 
Machines 


The problem of coal production is an intricate one. 
There was a time when the man who successfully oper- 
ated a mine was, or at least was supposed to be, primarily 
a geologist. Times have changed, and today many coal 
producers with long records of success behind them may 
be unable to distinguish a Paleozoic from a Mesozoic 
formation. These men, however, know and know well 
how to handle the two factors upon which success or 
failure in mining chiefly depends. These factors are men 
and machines. 

Leaders of men are born, not made. The ability to 
successfully direct the efforts of other people is as truly 
a natural gift as is music. While each may be 
trained and developed to a greater or less degree in differ- 
ent individuals the foundation of natural and inborn 
aptitude must be present in the beginning if marked 
success is to be attained. 

The direction of human effort is a problem decidedly 
different from the selection and manipulation of machin- 
ery. The personal equation of each man—his tempera- 
ment, inclination, likes and dislikes—varies decidedly 
from that of his neighbor. Nature does not deal in 
duplicates nor does she follow modern methods of manu- 
facture so far as interchangeability is concerned. 

On the other hand, man in his efforts at creation and 
invention aims almost invariably at “quantity produc- 
tion.” Each separate part and individual element enter- 
ing into a certain machine or mechanism is made, within 
certain well-defined and predetermined limitations, a 
duplicate of like parts or elements entering into the con- 
struction of the same or similar machines.  Further- 
more, the quality and size of parts are tested, tried and 
maintained by frequent analyses, physical tests and gag- 
ings, so that the quality and adaptability of the parts for 
the purpose in hand are at all times definitely known. 

This care exercised in the manufacture of many of the 
articles employed in and about the coal mines is well 
exemplified in the description of the processes employed 
in the making of wire rope appearing on page 84. As 
a result of the constant care and strict supervision em- 


ployed in its manufacture the maker of rope knows within, 


an extremely small margin when his product leaves his 
mill what weight it will lift, what size of sheave it may 
pass around without excessive wear, and many other con- 
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siderations of benefit to the user if he would secure the 
best service possible for the money he is about to invest. 

Wire rope is only one of many mechanical devices in- 
dispensable to the operation of a modern coal mine. It 
may, however, be taken as a good example of mechanical 
apparatus, the failure of which may not only seriously 
disturb the equilibrium of the working organization, but 
may also endanger human life. 

If a hoisting rope, for example, is not selected with 
due regard to the load it will be required to handle; if the 
sheaves over which it travels are not of the proper diam- 
eter; if the engine drum is too small or is improperly 
grooved, or if the rope is not adequately and periodically 
lubricated and treated with a suitable compound to shield 
it from the corrosive action of the elements and mine 
gases, the result will be inevitable, and only the time 
needed to accomplish the rope’s failure will be uncertain. 

Coal mining today is a dual proposition, success de- 
pending one-half on the efficiency and morale of the 
working force and one-half on the efficiency and relia- 
bility of the mechanical equipment and power supply. 
There is therefore quite as much room for the exercise 
of good mechanical engineering in the selection, care, 
maintenance and operation of the inanimate equipment 
as for so-called “human engineering” in the selection, 
organization and manipulation of the workmen employed. 


es 
Market Abuses by Retailers 


Coal shippers have been discussing recently a sales fea- 
ture which is not entirely satisfactory from their stand- 
point. In a number of Western cities local dealers hav- 
ing retail yards not only sell coal in wagon-loads from 
their bins, but also do a jobbing business in carload ship- 
ments, and the wholesale shippers complain that they are 
competing with them on carload business. 

On the other hand, the retailers are most insistent 
through the medium of their organizations, formed for 
their protection, that the operator and wholesaler shall 
ship coal only to regular members of these associations 
in good standing and shall protect the retailers from what 
they term the illegitimate sale of coal in carload lots di- 
rect to the consumer or to parties that have no yard fa- 
cilities. This position on the part of retailers is ac- 
knowledged to be correct by the wholesalers. 

The question has now been asked why the producers 
and wholesale shippers should not be protected against 
this form of competition on the part of retailers. It is 
felt that the sale of coal in carload lots to manufacturers 
and consumers who have sidetrack facilities and do not 
buy coal in wagon lots should be strictly confined to whole- 
sale shippers, if the retail yards are to continue to have 
the protection that has been thrown around them in the 
past by the wholesalers. _, . 

The operators assert that it is a poor rule that does 
not work both ways, and several of them have expressed 
themselves forcibly to the effect that the practice of the 
retailers in selling coal in carload lots has had a most 
detrimental result in creating unnecessary competition 
and causing unwarranted price reductions. The whole- 
salers take the position that if they protect the retailers 
by not shipping direct to their customers the retailers 
should keep their hands off the carload business and give 
wholesalers and operators exclusive contro! of that trade. 


July 17, 1915 
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Value of Coal Analyses 


Letter No. 3—I read with interest Mr. Coupland’s 
reply to my inquiry on this subject, Coal Age, June 26, 
p- 1111. I find that while he agrees with me in some 
respects, he regards a few of my statements as “mani- 
festly unfair.” 

The rate of $4 or even $6 named by Mr. Coupland for 
making a complete coal analysis is certainly reasonable ; 
and I freely admit that, with this low rate, more coal 
consumers should analyze their coal, especially when 
they are using large quantities of fuel. The small con- 
sumer, however, could hardly afford to pay even this low 
price for an analysis of the product. My idea of the 
prices charged for this work was formed from my experi- 
ence several years ago, when I assisted a prominent engi- 
neer who charged $25 for making such analyses. I 
wrongly assumed that the present price ranged around 
that figure. 

However, I am still firm in the belief that coal-testing 
methods can be improved. As previously stated, I think 
it is only logical that the coal operator should test his 
shipments, which I am pleased to learn from Mr. Coup- 
land’s letter is being done by many uptodate mines today. 
I would ask, then, Why is it necessary that another test 
should be made by the purchaser of the shipments from 
such mines? It is customary for manufacturers of food 
products to advertise their goods as being 90, 95, or 99.5 
per cent. pure, and the public buy these goods without 
questioning the truth of the claim. Occasionally such 
products are tested by the Government, and also, it may 
be, by some large buyers. Such a method is surely more 
satisfactory to all concerned than for the buyer to dupli- 
cate the work of the manufacturer, which would increase 
the cost to the consumer. 

I can see no good reason why the mine operator should 
not be compelled to state the amount of moisture, volatile 
matter, carbon, ash, etc., contained in the coal of each 
shipment. The results of such an analysis could then be 
tacked onto each car shipped or on each barge loaded. 
Had this been done in the case of the 600-ton barge of 
coat mentioned by Mr. Coupland, there is no question in 
my mind but that the reported analysis would have shown 
the correct percentage of ash contained in the coal, and 
the sugar refinery would not have purchased that coal 
with this information before them. I do not believe that 
there would have been any attempt at deception, and I 
do not assume that there was any attempt on the part 
of the coal operator to deceive the purchaser of that coal. 
The coal did not meet their requirements and was re- 
jected, but had this information been furnished with the 
bill of lading the loss of time and annoyance would have 
been avoided. 

Under the present arrangement I do not blame mine 
operators for shipping coal without special regard in most 
cases for its quality, leaving that question largely to the 
purchasers to discover for themselves. As previously 
stated, I believe that there should be a change in this 
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regard. A change would have an advantage in that small 
buyers would get just as good coal as is secured by the 
larger consumers who are able to test every shipment of 
coal. My contention is that a declaration of the fuel 
value of each shipment should be made by the coal oper- 
ator. Such a declaration would certainly be fair to all 
parties, and would properly inform the consumer of the 
quality of his purchase. 
N. G. Near. 
New York City. 
Thhe Purchase of Coal 


Letter No. 1—I was interested and somewhat amused 
in reading the article entitled “The Purchase of Coal,” 
Coal Age, May 8, p. 800, to note the many statements 
that, to say the least, are misleading. 

At the beginning of the article, the author presents two 
questions which he admits “may seem odd,” but which 
he claims bring forward “intensely practical answers.” 
These questions are, “Why does the consumer purchase 
coal?” and, “How does the consumer purchase coal?” 
He answers the first question by stating that “coal is 
bought for heating purposes.” This question is indeed 
odd and altogether unnecessary. The consumer purchases 
coal because he needs it and cannot get it without buying 
it in the market. Coal is not always bought for “heating 
purposes.” It may be required for the manufacture of 
gas or coke or used in other industrial ways. I would 
suggest a more rational question would have been to ask, 
For what purpose does the consumer purchase coal ? 

In answer to the second question, I would say that coal 
is purchased either on a specification basis or at a fixed 
price per ton for a particular kind of coal. The author’s 
reference to the purchaser of coal being “forced by current 
practice to buy tons of coal, regardless of the true value 
to him,” and the statement that he is “paying for mere 
weight of coal,” and his suggestion that, “there is more 
involved in the purchase (of coal) than mere tonnage,” 
seem needless. As a fact, the consumer is not forced to 
buy his coal “regardless of the true value to him.” He 
is always in a position to insist upon a certain heating 
value per ton. 

Buying coal without specification does not necessarily 
mean that the purchaser is paying for mere weight of 
coal. If one buys Quemahoning coal from a reputable 
concern that mines and sells Quemahoning coal, he is 
reasonably sure to get that coal, with possibly some varia- 
tion in heating value, but of a certain standard. If one 
buys Colver coal from the company mining that coal, 
he is certain to get nothing else; if one buys Castner, 
Curran and Bullitt New River coal, he is equally sure to 
get that coal. All of these coals have a certain minimum 
heating value, as the general consumer knows from ex- 
perience. In other words, every large purchaser of coal 
knows about what results he should get from a given 
coal, and buying coal on its name, at a fixed price per 
ton, without any further guarantee as to its heating value, 
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is not so much going it blind, as intimated by the writer 
of the article. 

All locomotive fuel in this country and by far the 
greater part of the coal consumed in stationary plants and 
that for marine use are bought on the name and the repu- 
tation established as a result of many tests and long- 
continued use. There are other items that affect the 
purchase of coal besides its heating value. For railroad 
use, especially, the questions of transportation and certain 
financial considerations enter into the problem of the pur- 
chase of coal. It is not always the coal having the high- 
est heating value that is the most economical fuel for a 
given plant; the price is an important factor, also the 
behavior of the coal in the furnace. 

When it is possible to use successfully Illinois washed 
screenings, at $2.30 per ton, with a heating value of 12,- 
200 B.t.u., the question may be asked, Would it be wise 
to buy New River coal at $3.30 per ton, having a heating 
value of 14,900 B.t.u.? Many steam plants have been 
purposely altered so that they could burn coal haying a 
low heating value and thereby reduce the cost of opera- 
tion. It is the cost of efficient operation that must finally 
control the selection and purchase of coal for fuel pur- 
poses. The problem is to secure the highest plant effi- 
ciency at the least outlay for fuel, and this involves the 
question of a suitable furnace. 

The diagrams presented in the article to which I have 
referred as illustrating graphically “how one pound of 
coal may have great significance when all costs and effi- 
ciency in the plant are considered” are misleading, be- 
cause they do not take into consideration the different 
varieties of coal and the difference in character and com- 
position of the volatile matter. 

The statement that “the content of fixed carbon and 
volatile matter is a measure of the productive cost” is 
not always true, assuming that by “productive cost” is 
meant the heating value of the coal per unit price. Coal, 
for the same percentage of combustible (fixed carbon 
and volatile matter), may have wholly different heat 
values. Thus, a coal having certain percentages of com- 
bustible and ash may have a lower heating value than one 
with a less percentage of combustible and more ash. As 
proof of this statement compare the following actual 
analyses of five different coals: 

1. Combustible, 95.69%; ash, 4.31%; 
Combustible, 93.98%; ash, 6.12%; 
Combustible, 94.23%; ash, 5.77%; 
Combustible, 94.20%; ash, 5.80%; 14,820 B.t.u. 
. Combustible, 94.07%; ash, 5.93%; 14,549 B.t.u. 

It is wrong to assume that the volatile matter of coal 
is wholly combustible and that the percentage of ash 
represents all the incombustible matter. The first two 
coals mentioned contain respectively 7.98 per cent. and 
1.59 per cent. of oxygen, which being combined, is as 
nonproductive an element as the ash. This does not seem 
to have been considered in preparing these diagrams. 
The author admits that the first diagram represents 
“a purely hypothetical coal not found in nature”; but 
claims that the other four diagrams “are representative 
of coals on the market and show a common range of 
characteristics.” I do not think that coals containing 
24 and 32 per cent. of ash are at all representative or that 
their characteristics are at all common. I would like to 
ask if anyone can name a soft coal, offered on the market 
as steam coal, that would show so much ash. It is need- 
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less to state that diagram No. 2, representing a coal with 
8 per cent. ash, shows better results than the three fol- 
lowing diagrams where the ash runs 16, 24 and 32 per 
cent. respectively. 

Again, the statement that “it is generally conceded that. 
coal high in ash and sulphur is harder on all handling 
apparatus than a coal of lower ash and sulphur content,” 
is not always true. For instance, a coal with 4 per cent. 
of ash that fused readily and made a soft, sticky clinker 
would certainly prove more injurious to the grate and 
furnace walls than a coal having 8 per cent. ash and a 
high fusing point, which would yield a lght, porous 
clinker that is easily removed. It does not follow, either, 
that a coal with 1.5 per cent. sulphur would be more 
injurious than a coal with 0.75 per cent. 

In fuel consumption, the heat available to the boilers 
and not the “evolution of heat in the furnace” is the 
controlling factor. Also, the evolution of heat in boiler 
furnaces will not always “vary directly with the heat con- 
tent of the coal used.” 

Again, it must be remembered that a low consumption 
of a comparatively high-priced coal will often result in 
a higher cost of operation than a larger consumption of 
a cheaper coal. The coal best adapted to the conditions 
of the plant and load may not be the highest grade of coal, 
the purchase of which the writer of the article seems to 
advocate. For example, New River coal would not be the 
best adapted for use in a furnace designed to burn Illinois 
screenings, although the former is certainly a high grade 
of coal. Cost and adaptation are the vital factors in 
determining what coal should be used. 

It may be possible to. operate a plant with a high 
degree of efficiency when burning a coal of comparatively 
poor quality, provided it can be obtained at a low cost and 
meets the required conditions. The author does not state 
what he means by “daily tests” or “weekly averages,” the 
results of which he suggests the consumer should send 
to his dealer, thinking thereby to place “both parties ta 
the contract on an equitable footing.” It is not clear 
what is intended by this suggestion. 

In regard to the character of the tests to be made, 1 
the coal is bought on a specification basis, the test will 
depend on such specifications. But when coal is bought 
otherwise, it is not necessary to determine the heat value 
for the same character or kind of coal, but only its asb. 
content. For instance, if a Pocohontas coal is being 
used, any variation in ash will cause a corresponding 
variation in heat value, and a determination of the former 
is all that is required. Unless the coal is to be used for 
some special purpose, it is also unnecessary to determine 
the sulphur content. One important item that the author 
has failed to mention is the fusing point of the ash. In 
practice, high heat value will not be available if the coal 
clinkers badly. Sulphur is not a true measure of the lia- 
bility of a coal to clinker, unless the nature and distribu- 
tion of the sulphur compounds are known, and even then 
it would be somewhat of a guess. 

At a well-managed steam plant, boiler tests are gener- 
ally thought to be necessary. The determination of fixed 
carbon and volatile matter are practically unimportant, 
except when called for by specification or where there 
is a smoke ordinance in force. While the calorimeter 
test is simple enough in principle, the actual performance 
of the test is far from simple and requires much care and 
skill on the part of the attendant. 
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The article does not mention the important question 
of getting representative samples when testing a ship- 
ment of coal. The closing statement that “uniform fuel 
means uniform and economical operation” is untrue, since 
it is quite possible to have a uniform grade of coal and 
a high cost of operation, owing to poor firing or bad con- 
dition of furnace and other like causes of waste. 

The subject of the purchase of coal is too large to be 
treated in a short article, and most general statements 
relating to methods and requirements are subject to 
modification in one way or another. The fact that so 
many complications enter into the purchase of coal on 
the market has led many large consumers to go back to 
the old way of buying coal by weight and reputation. 
It has also caused many coal operators to refuse to sell 
coal on analysis, except at a higher price. The United 
States Government, one of the largest consumers and 
one of the first to buy coal on an analysis basis, has made 
numerous changes in its specifications and has not yet 
reached an entirely satisfactory basis. 

The American Society for Testing Materials has had a 
committee working on standard coal specifications since 
1909. This committee was composed of representatives 
of the largest consumers and miners of coal, as well as 
prominent engineers. The committee has as yet been 
unable to make a final report owing to differences of opin- 
ion and practice. For this reason it is well to make only 
carefully guarded statements on this subject. 

F. R. WaApLEIGH. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Laying in a Mime Track Curve 


Referring to the reply to the inquiry of Ostel Bullock, 
Coat Acr, June 12, p. 1036, permit me to describe a 
method of laying in such a curve that has been used with 
good success. It is as follows: 

A straight-edge 10 ft. long and 3 or 4 in. wide is 
made from %-in. goou dressed pine. At the center on 











one edge of this strip is constructed a projection having 
a height equal to the middle ordinate of a 10-ft. chord 
of the curve it is desired to lay out. For a 60-ft. 
radius, the middle ordinate of a 10-ft. chord is 214% in. 
For a 100-ft. radius curve, which is used more frequently 
than curves of 60 ft. radius, the middle ordinate of a 
10-ft. chord is 114 in. The middle ordinate of a chord 
is always one-fourth of the tangent deflection for that 


chord. Hence, the middle ordinate o of any chord ¢ for 
any radius R may be calculated by the formula 
C2 
i Bee 


Assuming that the PC point of the curve has been 
located on the center line of the entry, which is the point 
where the curve begins, the first step is to locate a 
point on the curve 5 ft. distant from the PC point by 
measuring an offset from the center line of the entry. 
This offset is equal to the middle ordinate of the 10-ft. 
chord, which in this case is 24% in. 
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Now, having located. the first point on the curve 5 ft. 
from the PC point, lay the straight-edge on the floor of 
the entry in such a position that one end corresponds to 
the PC point and the top of the projection at the middle 
of the template corresponds to the 5-ft. point just located. 
The other end of the straight-edge will now indicate a 
second point on the curve, 5 ft. beyond the first point, 
the straight-edge itself corresponding to a 10-ft. chord. 

The template is now moved forward 5 ft. and when 
one end is made to correspond with the first 5-ft. point 
of the curve and the top of the middle projection corres- 
ponds to the second 5-ft. point on the curve, the other 
end of the template will indicate a third point on the 
curve 5 ft. distant from the second point. 

By thus repeating the process, the entire curve is run, 
the accuracy of the work depending on the care taken 
in establishing each successive point. If a transit is 
available, it is of course much better to locate points 
on the curve by its use in the ordinary way, deflecting 
the proper angle from the tangent for the longest chord 
that permits a clear sight in the entry. When this is 
done, intermediate points can be established by the use 
of the template as described. However, when a transit 
is not available, the entire curve can be laid in with an 
error not exceeding a few inches if care is taken in 
performing the work. 

G. G. Lone. 

Curtisville, Penn. 


Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 5—That the bituminous mining laws of 
Pennsylvania are inefficient in the power they confer on 
the mine inspector to enforce the provisions made for the 
safeguarding of life was very vividly and emphatically 
demonstrated in the explosion at the No. 3 mine of the 
Smokeless Coal Co., at Ferndale, a suburb of Johnstown, 
in the latter part of May, 1915, when nine lives were 
sacrificed to a vagary. 

An examination of the mine after the explosion, by a 
committee of four mine inspectors, revealed the fact stated 
in their report that the explosion was caused by a shot 
tired in a live entry, which released a pocket of gas and 
caused an initial explosion that, assisted by the coal dust 
present, was extended so as to cover a large section of 
the mine and reached the ventilating machinery on the 
surface. 

In this case, the coroner’s jury returned a verdict that 
the victims met their death under the circumstances 
stated, which were made possible by the failure of the 
officials of the company to follow the suggestion of the 
district mine inspector and install safety lamps in that 
part of the mine. It seems to me that the jury did 
not return a just verdict in the placing of the blame. 
It would have been just as consistent for them, under 
the circumstances, to have returned a verdict placing the 
euilt upon the mine inspector for not enforcing his 
suggestion. 

Under art. 10, sec. 1, of the bituminous mine law, the 
inspector can exercise discretionary powers in enforcing 
the installation of safety lamps wherever explosive gas can 
be detected by an approved safety lamp, while under art. 
28, sec. 2, his discretionary powers are revoked as not 
applying “to any mine wherein explosive gas is being 
generated only in live entries.” In the discussion of 
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mining laws and legislation, in Letter No. 36, Coan AGg, 
Mar. 6, p. 433, a writer called attention to this dis- 
crepancy and contradiction in the law and pointed out 
the danger of the defect in just such a case as the one 
quoted here, citing as an illustration the Cincinnati 
mine disaster that occured Apr. 23, 1913. 

The present mining law has now been operative for 
a period of four years, and the executive officers of the 
state have undoubtedly been aware of the existence of 
this clause restricting their authority in the enforcement 
of proper safety provisions and the danger necessarily 
arising from such restriction. Why then, it may be 
asked, have they not made some attempt to have this 
legal defect removed? They are the men who are held 
responsible for the enforcement of the law and to a 
strict accountability for the accidents occurring in their 
several districts; and it seems to me that they are the 
men who should see to it that the law is explicit and 
comprehensive enough to be enforced when such enforce- 
ment becomes a matter of necessity. There seems to 
be something radically wrong on the part of some one 
when a law that permits lives to be put in jeopardy is 
allowed to remain operative, while no effort is made for 
its annulment. 

The primary object of law is to secure the greater safety 
of lives and property, but here is a proviso that tends to 
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defeat that object. If the mine inspectors will not take 
any active measures to have this section repealed, then 
the mine officials, together with the miners themselves, 
should take active measures for its abolition, The 
present case is an instance where the inspector’s duty 
was restricted to a suggestion and the officials’ compliance 
was optional. Both parties, in pursuing the course they 
did, were within the law; and I would ask, Why is it 
claimed that the operators were at fault? Would not 
a more just verdict, in this case, have stated that the 
nine victims were legally murdered, since their death re- 
sulted in full compliance with the law? 

The suggestion of the inspectors’ committee was simply 
a synopsis of the legal provisions for safety and contained 
no reference to the dangerous and objectionable section 
to which I have referred, either as to its existence, re- 
vision or elimination. 

In closing permit me to offer a suggestion that appeals 
to me as worthy of the careful consideration of mining 
men in general and of legislators in particular. The 
suggestion is that as a safety precaution boreholes be 
kept not less than 3 ft. in advance of all holes drilled to 
fire a blast, on both ribs in all solid workings, whether 
the mine be gaseous or nongaseous. 

A. M. INnzr. 

—, Penn. 
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Effect of Pressure on Fusion—FPressure acts to oppose 
increase of volume. Some substances, as water, for example, 
expand when passing from the liquid to the solid state and 
an increase of pressure therefore lowers the freezing point 
of such substances. The decrease of atmospheric pressure at 
high altitudes facilitates the formation of ice, though to a 
less degree than other more potent causes. 

On the other hand, some substances, aS wax, contract when 
solidifying, and an increase of pressure then acts to raise 
the freezing point or point of solidifying. In other words, an 
increase of pressure acts to assist the melting of wax and 
similar substances, while it retards that of ice. 


Melting Points of Substances—The melting point of sub- 
stances depends largely on their purity and treatment. For 
this reason different authorities often give different values 
for the same substance. The following table gives the 
approximate melting points and the heat of fusion, in British 
thermal units per pound, for the substances named: 


MELTING POINTS AND HEATS OF FUSION OF SUBSTANCES 


Melting Point, Heat of Fusion, 


Substance Deg. Fahr. B.t.u. per Lb. 
A UNAIT UI So. veered Silla) is) sae 1211 138.6 
BeeCRWaAX (51) See enero cies + Gusreas 148 76.1 
Copper 16.4) AY ese ee eons fee 1980 77.4 
CGROTEIIG. «0:25. eee OE eres: a8 1947 aiahe 
dW els eo ORCL aR Ay 10 Gir 5 cea) Akewnae Moke Glecer 32 144.0 
iron, ‘cast: (wWiDtte) Sie «<< jars cs os 2000 41.4 
Tron: Cast» (2rayaee eee tases leis. 2 2400 59.4 
[THON ewroure hts, cesmeieets oe once 2820 spate 
TGS BAT Fv scl eee RE cae, eos te eee 620 9.0 
INGDICROUGE) <. 5 stele Siete. ays Ree os ue) = Gilera 2600 8.3 
PACT | 6. 5 is ee Meee aa they sic) Shee 38100 48.6 
SULVOEEEN + 6.008 Ue ae eee ort oe eee dee 1764 87.9 
SDELUVACSU Mir cetee ies aise «| Seka sets 120 66.5 
StEOLUGA. ci LO se Rie, fc ane dct 2462 36.0 
SUlDHUr 2k cbe stoic eee aeons 235 16.2 
RANUO WW, ove rls ei RN EEE: ~! os. denne 92 Reto k 
Atbhal a ae ONRE ES tines sic o Mae > eae < 450 25.6 
VADCICS © ROE ts o Go Aner o ic 786 50.4 


To express heat of fusion in calories per kilogram: 
Batzuseper. lb. <. 5/9 fesceals pereks: 


Difference Between Melting and Freezing Points—The 
melting point of a substance does not always correspond ex- 
actly with its freezing point, even at the same pressure. The 
melting point of ice is more uniformly constant than the 
freezing point of water, and for this reason is taken to indi- 
cate the zero of the centigrade scale (32° F.). 

The solidification of a liquid is generally accompanied with 
erystalization, and the formation of the crystals is often 
delayed in a quiet medium, so that the temperature of water 
free of air may fall as low as 5 deg. F. when perfectly quiet 
and not freeze. But if the water at this low temperature 
be stirred or jarred the whole will instantly change to ice or 
become solid. 
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Effect of Pressure on Vaporization—Pressure acts to re- 
tard vaporization. An increase of pressure, therefore, raises 
the boiling point of water and other liquids. For the same 
reason a decrease of pressure lowers the boiling point of 
liquids. At an elevation of 10,000 ft. above sea level, under 
normal atmospheric conditions, pure water boils at 193 deg. 
F., and at an elevation of 15,000 ft. the boiling point, for the 
same normal atmospheric conditions, is reduced to 185 deg. F. 

Vaporization, Evaporation, Boiling—Vaporization is a 
general term relating to the formation of vapor, or the change 
from a solid or liquid state to a vaporous or gaseous con- 
dition, without regard to whether the change is slow or rapid. 

The term “evaporation” relates to the slow vaporizing of 
a solid or liquid that takes place at its surface when the 
latter is exposed to an atmosphere that is not fully saturated. 
The evaporation of a liquid may also be caused by the ap- 
plication of heat. 

The term “boiling” refers to the violent ebullition that 
takes place throughout the mass of a liquid, caused by the 
formation of vapor in the liquid and its escape to the surface. 
Boiling results from the application of heat to the liquid, or 
may result from a sudden decrease of pressure. 


Boiling Points of Liquids—A liquid boils when raised to 
such a temperature that the tension of its vapor is equal to 
the pressure at its surface. At this point the liquid becomes 
vapor. The term “boiling point,” as commonly used, however, 
refers to atmospheric pressure at sea level, unless otherwise 
stated. The following table gives both the freezing and the 
boiling points of a few liquids of interest in mining: 


FREEZING AND BOILING POINTS OF LIQUIDS 
Freezing Point, Boiling Point, 


Liquid Deg. Fahr. Deg. Fahr. 
ATCONO! \. Hatcat skeet ee eee es ees sana —202 172 
Ammonia Cia. 9s ae reeeeriere sists usi cae 140 
inSee di" OL e te eee ae ot oleae —18 597 
Mercury aS 32 53 iene os tncealeney —38 676 
INitrogzly Cerinicnt:...c hime. <. cicee ate 45 ad 


Mechanical Equivalent of Heat—Since heat is assumed to 
be a form of energy, it must be capable of performing work, 
which is expressed in foot-pounds. This has given rise to 
what is properly called the ‘‘mechanical equivalent of heat.’’ 
It is the theoretical amount of work expressed in foot-pounds 
or kilogram-meters per unit of heat absorbed. 


The values of the several heat units are as follows: 
Foot-Pounds Kilogram-Meters 


i: British thermal amit... .. cee 778 107.5 
LT Calorie’ 2hiticcut eee Dee 3087 426.8 
DL pound=Calorl Geir. « «cise 1400 193.5 
The reverse of these values is as follows: 
Bits, Cal. Lb.-Cal. 
1000 foot=poUunGds Veep s <a siete 1.285 0.324 0.714 
1000 kilogram=emetersmran.. o. omen 9.297 2.343 5.168 
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Testing Safety-Lamp Glasses 


Kindly describe the tests to which glasses for use in 
safety lamps are subjected by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines before they are approved by the bureau. 

FIREBOSS. 

Floreffe, Penn. 





The Federal Bureau of Mines has outlined in sched- 
ule 7, issued by the bureau Jan. 30, 1915, certain tests 
of miners’ safety lamps that will enable the bureau to 
establish a list of so-called permissible safety lamps for 
use In mines in which explosive gas is liberated. The 
schedule is entitled “Procedure for Establishing a List 
of Permissible Miners’ Safety Lamps.” Safety-lamp 
glasses are actually tested twice—once in the fully 
equipped lamp and again when separated from the lamp. 
The first set of tests 1s for the purpose of determining the 
strength of the glass to resist breakage when in place in 
the lamp. The three tests are as follows: 

1. The lamp fully equipped is suspended at a clear 
height of 6 ft. above a wooden floor and dropped. The 
lamp is subjected to five trials. If the glass is broken 
once only, the lamp passes the test. If the glass is broken 
twice, the lamp is subjected to five more trials, when two 
more breaks will determine the failure of the lamp to 
pass the test. 

2. A lead disk, 3 in. in diameter and 1384 in. thick, 
weighing 5 lb., is dropped from a clear height of 6 ft. 
onto the lamp standing vertically on a wooden floor be- 
neath. Should the glass break in the lamp, two more 
trials are made, each with a different glass fitted in the 
lamp. A second break in these three trials will determine 
the failure of the lamp to pass this test. 

3. The lamp is suspended by means of claws gripping 
the top of the lamp, at a height of 7 ft. above the floor. 
A lead disk, 434 in. in diameter and 11% in. thick, weigh- 
ing 10 lb., is attached to a cord the other end of which is 
fastened to the center of a metal plate that is firmly 
attached to the bottom of the lamp. When all is ready, 
this weight is dropped through a clear distance of 6 ft., 
the purpose being to test the resistance of the lamp to 
being pulled apart. The lamp is subjected to three trials, 
and if any one of these trials shows the lamp to be defec- 
tive in any way or lacking the necessary security in gas, 
the lamp fails to pass the test. 

These three tests are made in succession on one lamp, 
and cracking of the glass is regarded as a breakage. 

Lamp glasses designed for use in safety lamps are sub- 
jected to two tests when separated from the lamp. These 
tests are designed to show the resistance of the glass to 
breakage by reason of a blow or by reason of a sudden 
change of temperature, such as may be caused by water 
coming in contact with a hot glass. These tests are as 
follows: 

1. A lead disk, 214 in. in diameter and 1% in. thick, 
weighing 1 lb., is dropped from a clear height of 4 ft. 
onto the glass placed in a vertical position on a wooden 


floor. Twenty glasses of a kind are tested, and two fail- 
ures by breakage cause the rejection of this type of glass. 

2. Ten glasses of a kind are heated in an air bath to a 
temperature of 212 deg. F., and at that temperature are 
removed from the bath and immediately plunged into 
water at a temperature of from 60 to 65 deg. F. One 
failure by breaking or cracking of the glass in these 10 
samples will cause the rejection of this type of glass. 

Where lamps have two glasses, the outer glass is tested 
to determine its resistance to a blow, while the inner 
glass is tested to determine its ability to withstand change 
of temperature only. 

ElectriccPower Transmission 


Kindly explain what size of wire would be required 
to carry an electric current sufficient to charge a storage- 
battery locomotive equipped with 50 Gould special lead 
cells of 300-amp. capacity. The charging station is 
3000 ft. from the substation. The pressure at the sub- 
station is 250 volts, while that required for charging is 
125 volts. 

JOHN F. ButTuer. 

Roderfield, W. Va. 





The question, as stated, is slightly ambiguous in re- 
spect to the current capacity. It is not certain from the 
wording of the question whether the charging rate is 
300 amp. or whether the capacity of the cells is 300 
ampere-hours, since it is customary to give the capacity 
of storage-battery cells in ampere-hours. 

However, assuming that the charging rate is 300 amp. 
and allowing for a line drop of 250 — 125 = 125 volts, 
the circular mils of wire required to transmit a current of 
300 amp. 3000 ft. and return is given by the formula 

21.6 XK 300 & 3000 
RLS a 

A No. 000 copper wire has a sectional area of 167,800 
circ. mils, while a No. 00 wire has an area of 133,100 
circ. mils. Since the result obtained above lies between 
these two values, a No. 000 copper wire should be used 
for this transmission. 

Assuming, however, that the cell capacity is 300 
amp.-hr. and taking the efficiency of the storage cells 
as 80 per cent., the required input when charging is 
300 — 0.80 = 375 amp.-hr. It is customary to assume 
an 8-hr. charging rate; and, in that case, the charging 
current would be 875 — 8 = 47 amp., nearly. There- 
fore, taking the required charging current as 50 amp., 
the circular mils of copper wire required to transmit a 
current of 50 amp. 3000 ft., allowing for a line drop of 
125 volts, is 

21.6 X 50 X 3000 
125 

For this transmission, a No. 6 copper wire should be 
selected, having an area of 26,250 cire. mils, as taken 
from electric-wire tables. 


= 155,520 circ.mils. 





= 25,920 circ.mils. 
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Wllinois Examination for Mime 
Managers, Jume 14, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Find the specific gravity of a mixture con- 
taining 1 cu.ft. of air, 2 of hydrogen, 3 of carbon dioxide 
and 4 of nitrogen. 

Ans.—Hydrogen being the lightest of these gases, it will 
be more convenient to refer the density of the other gases 
to this element as unity; thus, the density of air referred 
to hydrogen is 14.4; that of carbon dioxide is one-half 
its molecular weight, or 4% (12 + 2 X 16) = 22; while 
that of nitrogen is expressed by its atomic weight, 14. 
The volume of each gas multiplied by its density expresses 
the relative weight of the gas referred to hydrogen as 
unity, which gives the following: 





Vol. Density Weight 
BIT ek, haa lac Sh ES cia ks l< oon) Semeg dae See a = 14.4 
Hy droeen) Soon sentences ta ee ae Pie < 1 = 2 
Garbon dioxide. seen? vio eee Sh pee BP = 66 
INGER OS STT Liok)s cin ce neni Sc oe) ate A aed = 56 
Totals 25, ck se eer ake sarah ee tadeae 10 138.4 


The density of this mixture referred to hydrogen as 
unity is then found by dividing its relative weight by 
the total volume of the mixture; thus, 138.4 ~— 10 = 
13.84. That is to say, the mixture of these gases is 13.84 
times as heavy as hydrogen, volume for volume. 

To find the specific gravity of this mixture referred to 
air as unity, divide its density referred to hydrogen by the 
density of air referred to the same standard. Thus, 13.84 
— 14.4 = 0.961, which is the specific gravity of the mix- 
ture referred to air as unity. 

Ques.—A pair of hoisting engines has cylinders 30 in. 
in diameter and the stroke is 5 ft. If the steam pressure 
in the boilers is 90 lb. per sq.in., how many revolutions 
per minute will these engines be running when generating 
1000 hp.? | 

Ans.—Taking the boiler pressure as 90 lb. gage and 
allowing a drop of, say, 3 lb. between the boiler and the 
steam cylinders of the engine, and assuming a two-third 
cutoff for a slide-valve engine, the mean effective pressure 
in the steam cylinders may be estimated as 68.6 lb. per 
sq.in. The total area of the two cylinders is 2 (.7854 
30°) = 1413.7 sq.in. Since the engine makes two strokes 
per revolution, the work performed by the two cylinders 
during a single revolution of the engine is 68.6 & 1413.7 
x 2X 5 = 969,800 ft.-lb. Then, since 1000 hp. is 1000 
< 33,000 = 33,000,000 ft.-lb. per min., the speed of this 
engine to develop this power must be 33,000,000 — 
969,800 = 34 r.p.m. 

Ques.—What is the horsepower required to drive a fan 
producing 60,000 cu.ft. of air per minute with a water 
gage of 1.7 in.? If the quantity be increased to 100,- 
000 cu.ft. per min., how much additional power will be 
required ? 

Ans.—For a circulation of 60,000 cu.ft. per min. under 
« water gage of 1.7 in., the power on the air is (60,000 
x 1.7 & 5.2) + 33,000 = 16+ hp. Then assuming 


an efficiency of 60 per cent. for this circulation, the power 
required to drive the fan is 16 ~ 0.60 = 26.6 hp. 

Since the power on the air varies as the cube of the 
quantity of air in circulation, the effective horsepower 
required to increase this air volume from 60,000 to 100,- 
000 cu.ft. per min., calling the required hp. x is 





@ 9 /100,000\8 9 /5\8 edb 
16°9.\" 60000). *\3 aun 
= eae = 74+ hp. 


The gross horsepower required to drive the fan in this 
case is 74 + 0.60 = 123 hp. 

Ques.—An entry contains a mixture of 65,000 cu.ft. of 
firedamp and air. If 10 per cent. of firedamp is present, 
find the additional quantity of air necessary to dilute it to 
® per cent. 

Ans.—The volume of marsh gas present in this fire- 
damp mixture is 65,000 & 0.10 = 6500 cu.ft. If this 
quantity of gas is 2 per cent., the total volume of the 
mixture after the addition of air is 6500 ~ 0.02 equals 
325,000 cu.ft. The quantity of air required to be added to 
produce this volume is then 325,000 — 65,000 = 260,000 
CUE VOL AAIY: 

Ques.—If a wedge is 12 in. long and 3 in. thick, and 
the pressure 100 lb., what weight will be lifted? 

Ans.—Assuming the wedge is 3 in. thick at the butt 
and disregarding friction, the ratio of the pressure apphed 
to drive the wedge to the weight lifted is equal to the ra- 
tio of the thickness of the butt to the length of the wedge. 
Since the length of the wedge is four times the thickness 
of the butt in this case, the theoretical weight lifted by 
a force of 100 lb. will be 4 & 100 = 400 lb. 

Ques.—You are asked to state what you understand by 
the term “potential” and “potential difference,” in elec- 
trical appliances. 

Ans.—The term “potential,” as appled to electricity, 
describes the electrical pressure required to pass a cer- 
tain current through a conductor having a given resist- 
ance. Potential in electricity corresponds to pressure or 
head in hydraulics. 

The term “difference of potential” is the difference of 
electrical pressure between two points in the circuit. In 
other words, it is the effective pressure required to pass 
the current through that section of the circuit lying be- 
tween the two points in question. 

Ques.—To light a mine with 200 lamps of 16 ep. each, 
what amount of mechanical energy would have to be avail- 
able for conversion into electricity ? 

Ans.—The ordinary 16-cp. incandescent lamp, operated 
on a 110-volt circuit consumes, say 3.5 watts per cp. The 
total wattage required to operate a system of 200 such 
lamps is 200 & 16 X& 3.5 = 11,200 watts, which is equiv- 
alent to 11,200 ~ 746 = 15 hp. Now, allowing for an 
efficiency of 80 per cent. in this system, the mechanical 
energy required is 15 ~ 0.80 = say 20 b.hp., making no 
allowance for transmission in the mine. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down a 
decision in the co-called Industrial Railways case which is 
likely to be of considerable interest and importance to coal 
producers, in two ways. Considerable coal is transported over 
these roads to industrial plants which are large consumers 
of fuel, while the effect of the decision on the general tariffs 
of the long haul roads is of importance to shippers of all 
elasses of goods and especially to those shipping the heavier 
articles. ‘ 

The case in question is that docketed as “In the matter of 
allowances to short lines of railroad serving industries” and 
is concerned with the lines of those carriers which have been 
owned as a rule by industrial concerns which needed direct 
eonnection with a trunk line. Some time ago, following the 
original report of the Commission in the Industrial Railways 
case, the trunk line carriers in official classification territory, 
withdrew from joint rate arrangements heretofore had with 
the industrial roads and also with substantially all other 
industrially owned lines in the territory which were not 
involved in that proceeding. 

Altogether, more than 47 industrial roads became involved 
in the proceeding and the Interstate Commission set out to 
gather the facts regarding the history, operation and prac- 
tices of each of the lines thus involved. Circulars were 
mailed to each carrier and the replies tabulated. The Com- 
mission sought to establish in each case whether the line 
affected was a bona fide common carrier, whether the service 
performed by it was a “plant service’ or was public trans- 
portation, and whether a charge should be made for such 
service in addition to the line haul rate applicable to or from 
points on the rails of the trunk line at the junction. 

With these questions there was also to be considered the 
larger economic question whether or not part of the money 
paid to the trunk line carriers for public transportation service 
is to be used to defray the expense of particular shippers in 
conveying their traffic to and from the terminals of the trunk 
‘line carriers. 


The Six Groups of Carriers 


Pursuing its inquiry, the Commission finds that the carriers 
referred to may be divided into six groups, each of which 
is subject to somewhat different conditions of traffic, owner- 
ship, or control. In all, however, the Commission holds that 
the conditions which originally gave rise to the present 
system of industrial railways, with their special and inde- 
pendent rate structure, have altered, so that on the whole it 
is deemed wise to follow with them the course adopted in the 
Tap Line cases, by requiring that each line which becomes a 
party to a rate arrangement with a road shall file immedi- 
ately upon the consummation thereof a full statement of the 
arrangement entered into, showing specifically the basis of 
rates to be applied from points on industr-al lines and the 
basis of the allowances or divisions thereof granted under 
the agreement. 

In general, justifying this finding, the Commission holds 
‘that: 

1. The principles laid down in the original industrial rail- 
ways decision some time ago do not apply to sundry of the 
lines with which joint arrangements have heretofore been 
cancelled by the long-haul lines. 

2. Some of the industrial lines are distinguishable from 
those discussed in the Tap Line cases only in that the Tap 
Lines are not located within a territory from which rates 
are made under a large blanket of originating points. 

3. Some of the industrial lines while maintaining the form 
of common carriers are in effect performing only private 
transportation. ; 

4. Some of the industrial lines, like the Tap Lines, should 
fave joint rate arrangements, but the basis of rates should 
be revised. 4 

5. Some of the industrial lines have taken on the form 
of common carriers by means of leases of facilities of the 
trunk lines, and such arrangements are in some cases a 
_ device to defeat the law. 

6. Some of the industrial lines are not common carriers 
in any sense. 


News 
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In concluding its opinion requiring the publication of 
industrial railway tariffs and the filling of the divisions and 
arrangements thereof, the Commission says: 


‘ These cases (referring to certain which it has cited) 
illustrate the passing of the necessity for that provision of 
section 15 under which shippers may be compensated by the 
trunk lines for their facilities used in the handling of their 
own shipments. This legislative measure was enacted to 
give this Commission a means of eliminating certain unjust 
discriminations. The gradual elimination of discriminatory 
practices by other processes leaves this provision of the law 
to be used as a cloak for various payments which, but for 
it, would be looked upon as rebates. The Commission will 
look to the trunk lines to reform their tariffs and file with 
this Commission whatever arrangements they may make with 


the industrial lines here in question in the light of this 
report. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Plymouth—Since the closing down of the Dobson No. 12 
colliery through litigation several months ago, the mine has 
been flooded with water from adjoining workings, the level 
now being up close to the mouth of the shaft. Come of the 
water has leaked into the red-ash vein of the Gaylord 
colliery closing 30 places. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. has been made 
defendant in a $50,000 damage suit entered by Franciska 
Guinta, of Pittston, on behalf of herself and minor child. Her 
husband, while employed at No. 6 colliery, was killed by a 
premature explosion. 

In a majority opinion renderd recently, Judges P. A. 
O’Boyle and John M. Garman fixed $3000 per acre as a fair 
and equitable assessment on coal land. Judge H. A. Fuller 
in a dissenting and minority opinion fixed $1920 as a fair 
assessment. The decision of the majority of judges sustains 
the action of the county authorities in fixing $3000 per acre 
as the triennial assessment for 1907. It is anticipated that 
the case in question where these opinions were derived will 
be appealed to a higher court. 


Carbondale—Fuller BE. Layman recently started a suit in 
trespass against the Sacandage Coal Co. to recover $5000 for 
damages caused to his house and lot by mine caves. In the 
statement accompanying the suit, Layman set forth that the 
company illegally removed coal from under his property 
causing a subsidence of the surface. 


Hazleton—Because George Patrusky, a docking boss at the 
Evans colliery, at Beaver Meadow, changed his boarding place 
from a private home io a saloon against the protest of John 
Bredbenner, the foreman, who feared Patrusky would subject 
himself to bribes in the shape of drinks from the men the 
100 miners of the works recently struck. 


Harrisburg—Until the Supreme Court shall decide upon the 
constitutionality of the act of 1913 relating to certificates to 
be given to mine foremen and assistants, no certificates will 
be issued, according to a decision recently reached by the 
Dauphin County Court. This court has upheld the act and its 
decision has been appealed to the Supreme Court. It now 
holds in effect that the appeal acts as a supersedeas and 
prevents operation of the law until a final decision is reached. 


Summit Hill—For several years the Bloomingdale Coal Co. 
has been conducting prospecting operations on land in this 
vicinity, but it has now abandoned the work. This has been 
necessitated by the fact that during all this time it has not 
discovered any workable deposits of anthracite. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—Nicholas Losick was killed, John Dono lost 
his right eye and sustained severe injury to the lungs, and 
John Sowick, Michael Sabrick, J. E. Ellison, and John Daniels 
were badly injured by the accidental discharge of a quantity 
of dynamite at Elton on the evening of July 8. The men were 
engaged in sinking a shaft for the Berwind-White Coal Co. 

Laborers engaged in excavating preparatory to the pav- 
ing of Fern Place in this city have struck the “C” vein 
of coal, which lies unusually close to the surface at that 
point and half the material being taken out is burnable coal. 
The vein was struck less than 3 ft. below the surface and al- 
though mixed with a great deal of clay is declared fit for 
household purposes, “with a little cleaning.” 
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Brownsville—Fifty-ovens of the Newtown plant of the H.C. 
Frick Coke Co. that have been idle for more than a year have 
been ordered fired up. Plans for the improvement and re- 
opening of the Champion mine near Brownsville are under 
way. This mine has been idle for nearly two years and as a 
consequence contains much water in addition to many falls 
that have occurred since the suspension. 


Pittsburgh—Judge John D. Shafer in the common pleas 
court of Allegheny county recently fixed the date for the sale 
of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co. against which action was 
begun last August by the Union Trust Co., of Pittsburgh in a 
bill of equity. The date was set for July 15. The bill asked 
for the satisfaction of two mortgages, one for a $2,000,000 
bond issue which the trust company financed and the second 
asking indemnity for a loan to the company on the paper 
given it by the officers of the company. This latter obligation 
was placed by an attorney of the company at $1,750,000 which 
makes the Union Trust Co.’s claim against the coal company 
approximately $4,000,000. Other liabilities of the company 
are said to total several millions more. The holdings of the 
company consist of five separate mines. These are the Mari- 
anna, the Hazel, the Frances, the Johnetta and the Bertha 
mines. John H. Jones is the president of the company and 
D. G. Jones is the general manager. The financial troubles of 
the company are said to have been hastened by the formation 
of the Four States Coal & Coke Co., an auxiliary concern, into 
which was put much of the revenue of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Co. 


Otto—The Pittsburgh Gas and Coke works at Otto, West- 
moreland Co. which have been closed down for months will 
soon resume operations. The company has spent much money 
in making improvements. All the ovens have been relined 
while several other big changes have been made to the plant. 
Two new buildings are now under construction and a big 
force of workmen is engaged in getting the plant in readiness 
for a general resumption. 


Connellsville—The production of Connellsville coke attained 
unusual activity during the week preceding July 4. Ship- 
ments reached 377,000 tons, while production was 371,000 tons. 
The merchant operators continue to fire some ovens and ta 
increase their output, which ran 140,000 tons during the week 
in question. During the first half of the year the Connellsville 
coke production reached 7,300,000 tons, or at a rate less than 
15,000,000 tons annually. The rate of production has been 
rapidly increasing, however, both in merchant and furnace 
ovens. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton—The coal and general freight trade through the 
northern half of West Virginia continues to hold up in a 
satisfactory manner and the railroads are busy. Railroad 
shops are working heavy forces of men to keep machinery in 
repair and to handle the traffic. Coal companies in this dis- 
trict have heavy coal orders and most of the mines are work- 
ing at capacity. 


Bluefield—It is said that the demand for coal is becoming 
greater day by day, and every factor is favorable to make 
July a record-breaking month, with even a greater production 
than June, which saw the largest month’s business in the 
history of the Norfolk & Western R.R., except the labor 
supply. The output during the first few days of July was 
considerably short of the average daily record of June. The 
Fourth of July vacation was not lost sight of in connection 
with this alleged shortage in the output of the mines. 


Charleston—Of the 30,000 Italians employed in the coal 
fields and lumber camps of West Virginia, fully 5000 are 
reservists in the army of their native country. Hundreds 
of these are now on their way to engage in the campaign 
against the Austro-Germans. The men who have left and 
are now leaving are what are known as “specialty men,’ 
listed on the army records as engineers, surveyors, electricians, 
linemen, automobilists, general machinists, ete. It is said 
that 100,000 Italian-Americans are answering the call of their 
mother country, but it is estimated that it will take nearly 
all summer to secure transportation facilities for all the men 
who have now responded. The departure of these laborers 
may, however, mean a considerable decrease in the output 
of the West Virginia coal mines. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—tThe first shipment of coal from the Birming- 
ham district by water to Mobile has just been completed by 
the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., the coal going through the 
recently completed lock 17 on the Warrior River. The ship- 
ment was of 1000 tons. Officials of the company state that 
the cargo of coal was delivered in Mobile at about half the 
cost of rail shipping. This company has just completed a 
new tipple and dock at Maxine where the barges are being 
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loaded. The Maxine mine is one mile from the river and the 
coal is hauled from the mine in dump cars which are run out 
on the tipple. 

Six lives were lost in the coal mines of Alabama during 
June. 

Examinations for first and second class mine foreman’s 
certificate and fire boss certificate will be held in Birming- 
ham July 26-29. 


KENTUCKY 


Viper—The Perry County Block Coal Cc. organized here 
recently, advises that it will begin shipping coal Aug. 2, and 
will have an initial output of 500 tons daily. The plant is on 
the main line of the Lexington & Hastern R.R. 


Sturgis—The West Kentucky Coal Co. was host recently 
to its employees, at its annual outing. 


Harlan—The Big Four order being handled by the Harlan 
Coal Mining Co., with another contract, enables the company 
to keep one of its mines operating steadily six days a week. 
The other two, however, as is the case with most of the mines 
in the section, are working on part time. 


OHIO 


Columbus — The Ohio Mining Department was recently 
called upon to settle a labor dispute at a mine in eastern Ohio. 
The work of taking out the pillars and ribs was being done 
by quite a number of men who were said not to be practical 
miners and a complaint was made. It was ruled by the de- 
partment that only practical miners should be used in the 
work, and these orders were promptly complied with. 

According to the report of the Ohio Mining Depart- 
ment for the first six months of the year, there were 22 
fatal accidents in the period as compared with 35 for the 
first six months of 1914. While mining operations during the 
past six months have been curtailed and necessarily the,num- 
ber of men employed is smaller, it is pointed out that during 
three months out of the first six months of 1914 practically 
all of the mines in the state were idle. One of the peculiari- 
ties of the report is the fact that four miners dropped dead in 
the mines from heart disease, during the first six months of 
1915, which is extremely unusual. 


Bellaire—Announcement has been made that the local mine 
of the A. J. Morgan Coal Co. will be shortly abandoned and 
the office of the company moved to Bannock where a tipple is 
being constructed, preparatory to opening a new mine at that 
place. The abandonment of the local mine will mean that 
about 100 coal miners will be compelled to secure employment 
elsewhere, or remove to the city of Bannock. 

Employees of the Rail and River mines have been idle for 
the past few days, in order that new scales may be installed 
at the mines. According to the agreement between the miners 
and operators, all the mines are to have their scales placed 
at the mines no later than July 20, or in sixty days following 
the retification of the recent wage scale. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Loot taken from the office of the Tower Grove 
Coal Co., on Lebanon Ave., this city, was recovered when 
three boys were arrested recently. The office was entered a 
few nights ago and everything that appealed to the fancy of 
the boys was taken. The stolen articles were recovered 
where the boys had buried them. 

L. Senior, of Victoria Coal Co., with offices at St. Louis 
and Belleville, operating the Branch mine on the Illinois Cen- 
tral R.R., has announced that the Royal mine, on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, between Belleville and East St. Louis, will 
be reopened as soon as repairs are finished. A new tipple 
is being erected. The mine was operated by the Royal Mining 
Co., which failed two years ago, owing the miners consider- 
able sums. Mr. Senior has paid the miners and nothing now 
stands in the way of resumption. 


Danville—The Illinois State Mine Examining Board had a 
meeting here recently. Dates announced for other meetings 
are as follows: Eldorado, July 13; West Frankfort, July 14; 
Herrin, July 15; Murphysboro, July 20; Belleville, July 21; 
Staunton, July 22; Pana, July 23; Springfield, July 27-28. 


O’Fallon—The Joseph Taylor Coal Co. of this place has 
obtained a writ of certiorari in the St. Clair County Circuit 
Court, calling for the records in the case of Albert Southern, 
heard before the Illinois Industrial Board. Southern was em- 
ployed in the St. Ellen mine here. He broke a blood vessel 
and was allowed by the Industrial Board $79.50 at the rate of 
$6.15 a week. Later he made another application, on the 
ground that he was indefinitely incapacitated and was award- 
ed 50 per cent. of his wages until further orders of the board. 
The company contends the 50 per cent. award is not valid be- 
cause the claim had already been adjusted. 
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London, Eng.—Walter Runciman, president of the Board 
of Trade, announced in the House of Commons on July 13 that 
in view of the failure at agreement between the South Wales 
coal owners and their miners the government had decided to 
apply to the mining industry the Munitions of War Act. This 
act makes it an offense to participate in either strike or 
lockout unless the differences involved have been submitted 
to the Board of Trade, which body has referred the matter 
for settlement by one of the methods prescribed by the act. 
In this case the government takes the ground that the strike 
is prejudical to the production, transportation and supply 
of munitions of war. 


Toronto, Canada—D. A. Thomas, known as the Welsh coal 
king, has during the last two years spent a large amount of 
money in prospecting along the waterways to the north of 
Edmonton, Alta., and is convinced of the abundance of coal 
resources in that district. These coal fields are to be opened 
up by the construction of a railroad from Athabasca to Fort 
Vermilion, a distance of some 300 miles. An agreement to 
that effect has been signed by C. S. Law, representing Mr. 
Thomas, and Hon. A. G. Mackay, acting on behalf of the 
Athabasca & Fort Vermilion Railway Co., which holds a 
charter from the Alberta Legislature. It is officially stated 
that reconnaisance work on'the route will be begun forthwith 
by a full engineering staff. It is expected that the road 
will be completed within two years. 
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John Frazier has been appointed mine manager at No. 3 
mine of the Superior Coal Co., filling the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of John Day. 


P. H. Shanahan, who has been assistant superintendent of 
the Superior Coal Co., at Gillespie, Ill., for several years, 
having come up from the position of machine runner, has 
been promoted to the position of superintendent. 


When Deputy Mine Inspector Samuel McMahon, of West 
Virginia, returned home recently from his first trip of in- 
spection he was presented with a safety razor and fountain 
pen as a token of appreciation from the employees of the 
LaBelle No. 4 mine. 


Lawrence H. Underwood, for the past three years in charge 
of the byproducts coke plant of the Gary works of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has been recently appointed super- 
intendent of the new byproduct coke plant now in course of 
construction for the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., at 
Struthers, Ohio. 


P. J. Rogers, of Ensley, Ala., has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Henderson as president of the Convict Bureau. Mr. 
Rogers is superintendent of the Pratt Mines Division of the 
Tennessee Coal Iron & R.R. Co., and was strongly endorsed 
for the position to which he has been appointed by his many 
friends in the mining circles of Alabama. 

Cc. C. Rose, general manager of the Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Department, has been seriously ill at his home for some 
time. He has not been in good health for the last year or 
more having suffered much from rheumatism. He is at 
present in an exceedingly exhausted condition and is not 
gaining strength as fast as his friends might desire. 
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William H. Gorman, president of the Gorman Coke & Coal 
Co., the Cumberland Coal Co., and the Piedmont Mining Co., 
died recently at the Bedford Springs Hotel, at Bedford Springs, 
Penn. Mr. Gorman was also a director of the Citizens 
National Bank, the Maryland Casualty Co., and the Citizens 
National Bank, of Laurel, Md. 


Colonel Jones T. Pierce, one of the pioneer coal operators 
of the Birmingham district, died recently in Bowling Green, 
Ky. Colonel Pierce was closely connected with the early 
development of the district and for years was a prominent 
citizen of the section. He centralized his activities in the 
Warrior coal field where he formed the old Pierce-Warrior 
Coal Co. Some 20 years ago he removed to Kentucky, where 
he acquired interest in coal mines. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has opened an 
agency at 46 Reconquista, Buenos Ayres, with C. Bulman as 
local manager. It has also acquired a depot at La Boca (Port 
of Buenos Ayres). 


Washington, D. ©C.—The Department of Justice has an- 
nounced that an appeal will be taken to the Supreme Court in 
the Reading coal trust case, which has been decided against 
the government at Philadelphia in the United States District 
Court for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 





Dickson City, Penn.—Becoming lost in the Johnson colliery, 
Lawrence Brady, a miner, 60 years old, was found after having 
almost succumbed to exhaustion and lack of food. He had 
gone into the mine to take out his tools, when his light went 
out and having no matches he wandered around in the dark, 
until his absence from home alarmed his family and a 
searching party was formed. 


Woodward, Ala.—The Woodward Iron Co. has begun the 
erection of a benzol plant adjacent to its byproduct coke 
plant at Woodward. The plant will have a capacity of 3000 
gal. This plant is built for the Woodward company and the 
Thomas A. Edison Co., has also just completed a benzol plant 
at Woodward. The Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. is nearing the 
completion of its 12,000 gallon benzol plant at Fairfield. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. is using 
the tug ‘““‘Wyoming,” of its coal barge towing fleet, as the basis 
of experimenting with a coal saving device. The apparatus 
consists of a superheater placed over the boilers of the tug 
and it is confidently predicted that the mechanism will be the 
means of a fuel saving of over $3000 on this one boat alone, 
in addition to which greater motive power is derived from 
the steam. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Auditor General’s office is sending 
out notices to 130 coal producing companies in the various 
anthracite districts requesting them to make a return of their 
June production in accordance with the new coal tax law 
enacted by the last legislature. This is an increase of 10 
companies over those reporting under the law of 1913, as 
the present act has been drawn to include all companies 
operating coal bank washeries. 


Athens, Ohio—With the view of relieving destitution 
among the miners and their families in the Hocking Valley 
where many mines have been closed down completely, Gov- 
ernor Willis, of Ohio has called upon the Ohio Highway Com- 
mission to have the contracts for road improvement in the 
vicinity of Athens, Nelsonville and Gloucester pushed. Con- 
siderable road improvement in that section is contemplated 
and it is believed that miners will seek employment at this 
work. 





Cincinnati, Ohio—Two coal steamers were sunk in the 
local harbor on the Ohio River during the terrific rain-and- 
wind storm on the evening of July 7. The ‘‘Convoy,” belong- 
ing to the Hatfield Coal Co., of Covington, Ky., capsized and 
sank, with a number of her crew, and the towboat “Fulton,” 
belonging to the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co., used as a harbor boat here, was sunk when struck by an 
empty barge which had broken loose. Capt. Bradley Wil- 
liams, of the “Fulton.” was missing after the storm cleared 
away, and is believed to have been lost. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The petition against the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. and Southern Ry. for a rate of 50 cents per 
ton on steam coal for manufacturing purposes was denied, 
by the State Railroad Commission recently. The commission 
ordered the Louisville & Nashville to establish a rate of 60 
cents per ton on coal from mines located on the Helena, Bloc- 
ton, Colena, Belle Ellen and Acton branches to the Keystone 
Lime Works at Keystone and other lime kilns at Wilmay, 
Saginaw, Longview and Vernon. All petitions for increase of 
coal rates into Birmingham were denied by the Commis- 
sion. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Board of Commissioners of Navi- 
gation has compiled and published the export statistics of 
this port for the six months ending June 30. During that 
period there has been loaded over the piers into both foreign 
and coastwise bottoms 434,874 tons of bituminous coal as 
compared with 317,498 tons for the same period of 1914; 
and 24,959 tons of anthracite as against 20,574 tons in 1914. 
The increase of over 100,000 tons of bituminous is accounted 
for by the extended inquiries for coal from abroad since the 
beginning of the war, and an even greater increase is pre- 
dicted for the last half of the year judged by the way the 
tonnage is going forward this month. 
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General Review 


Anthracite being offered at heavy concessions. Large ac- 
ecumulations of nut coal, Export bituminous trade continues 
the predominating feature. Domestic market lifeless, Im- 
proved tone in the Middle West. 


Competition has become so keen in the anthracite market 
that even conservative old-line companies, handling the very 
best grades, are being forced to make concessions. There is 
a notable dearth of new business which will be even more 
acute over the last half of the month unless the retail move- 
ment increases. Although mining operations are heavily 
restricted, abnormal supplies are accumulating in all direc- 
tions particularly on chestnut coal, the situation on which is 
rapidly becoming acute. Poor collections among the retailers 
continue the rule and this is being reflected back to the oper- 
ators; particular significance is attached to this feature by 
the failure of two weak members of the trade and there is 
some anxiety among the large operating companies regarding 
long deferred payments. 

An exceptionally heavy export movement from the Vir- 
ginia piers is the predominating feature of interest in the 
bituminous trade. The demand has been so insistent that a 
few agencies have even become short of supplies and are 
urgently crowding the railroads for rush shipments. This 
is in great contrast with recent conditions at that point as 
well as the current situation in the other markets. 

Stocks at Tidewater are still large and occasional cargoes 
can usually be picked up at low prices without much difficulty. 
There is no activity in any line except industries working on 
war orders and shipments are confined almost entirely to 
contracts. There is, however, a distinct feeling that the 
coastwise market is gradually toning up and conservative 
interests are a trifle more cautious over future commitments 
though there has been no significant price change of any kind. 


So little spot business is being done in the Pittsburgh 
district that prices are not well defined though they are 
probably even lower if anything. Operations are at 50% 


capacity and there is considerable coal accumulating that is 
difficult to move. The Lake shipments have proved particu- 
larly disappointing and the movement for the current month 
will probably be even less than June. 

An increased movement of West Virginia coal in the Lake 
trade has encouraged the Ohio operators somewhat, even 
though they have not benefited materially. Otherwise the 
market situation is discouraging. The manufacturing demand 
continues to lag appreciably behind normal, and the demand 
is limited in all directions. Some stocking for domestic 
purposes is being done, and the threshing trade is absorbing 
a small tonnage, but all branches are unusually quiet. 

There is a greater improvement in the Middle West where 
the business for the current month shows some increase over 
June. General quietness still prevails, and there are even 
a few weak spots, but there is a growing conviction that the 
demand will be on the increase from now on, in spite of the 
waiting attitude among the buyers. <A _ significant develop- 
ment has been the resumption of the full-time operations at 
the Gary Steel Mills for the first time since 1912. Other 
features of a constructive nature are the restrictive programs 
regarding mine operations, anticipation of greater codpera- 
tion among the operators, and the expectations of a heavy 
rush for coal the coming fall. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade has touched the low point 
of the year with buying somewhat less than customary. 
Eastern bituminous market under heavy pressure. Curtail- 
ment of operations and tendency to hold tonnage closely are 
the most encouraging features. 
oping a steadily accumulative strength. 
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American Wool and Cotton Reporter—More inquiry has 
developed from the woolen mills during the week than has 
been in evidence for some time. The light weight goods sea- 
son is beginning and duplicate orders have been made on 
heavy weight goods. Growers are still maintaining firm 
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prices, as well as the dealers. The trend is still decidedly 


upward. 


Boston News Bureau—The situation continues to show that 
the influences bearing upon it are not generally known or 
understood. The conditions operating change quickly and a 
man is at loss to shape his conclusions. The astonishing fact 
is that the loans made by the allies since the war have 
reached over ten billion dollars, and Germany and her allies 
have borrowed half as much, making total war loans to date 
about sixteen billion dollars. It is very possible that the 
enormous cost of the war may force the question of peace 
earlier than the reports from the field indicate. Some good 
people are banking on this idea. 


Iron and Steel—The rapid and continued strength and in- 
crease in activity in the steel trade in suprising. The United 
States Steel Corporation has purchased 55,000 tons of billets 
and with 80% of its blast furnace capacity in operation is 
not making any especial headway on accumulated orders. Its 
export business alone amounts to 10,000 tons a day. Structu- 
ral steel work is much more active. The fabrication shops of 
the country are operating to 80% of capacity compared with 
30% at this time last year. An order for 200,000 tons of rail 
from the Russian Government is under negotiation by two of 
the largest independent companies; French interests are also 
endeavoring to buy 20,000 tons of rails. Domestic business is 
more active. The Burlington has purchased 2000 freight cars. 


Government Crop Report— The Government’s condition 
estimate of 93.8% on the spring wheat crop is the highest 
for July since 1904. The estimate of 295,000,000 bu. spring 
wheat for the country as a whole gives the three Northwest- 
ern States 227,00,000 bu. or 19,000,000 bu. over last month’s 
estimate, and compares with 207,000,000 bu. estimated a year 
ago. The corn crop indication of 2,814,000,000 bu. is the third 
largest on record, but compares with 2,916,000,000 bu. a year 
ago. Oats promises to be the largest crop on record, and, un- 
less seriously damaged, the final returns are estimated to ex- 
ceed the record yield of 1,418,000,000 bu., the present esti- 
mate being only 19,000,000 bu. under that figure. The trade 
considers the report as bearish on all grains. The carry-over 
is 55,000,000 bu. of wheat, against 76,000,000 bu. last year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale shipments of dry goods 
have been about normal. Collections have been exceedingly 
good, as compared with those of the same week a year ago. 
Buyers are beginning to arrive in the market from the far 
Western States to look at fall lines. 





Bradstreet’s—Irregularity in distributive trade contrasts 
with enlarging activity in industrial lines, continued absorp- 
tion of idle workingmen, heavy war orders, increased bank 
clearings, and a generally good crop outlook, notwithstanding 
vainy weather at harvest in parts of the winter wheat belt. 
Except in sections where seasonably dry weather has pre- 
vailed, selling by final purveyors has been checked by low 
temperatures or too much rain. 


Dun’s—Uniform progress is not to be expected at this pe- 
riod, when inventorying and the advance of the vacation sea- 
son tend to produce quietness in various mercantile lines. It 
is significant of the economic changes resulting from the 
war, however, that industrial conditions do not reflect the 
usual mid-year lull, and all indications point to fully sus- 
tained activity throughout the summer months. 
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BOSTON 
Better trend in Pocahontas and New River. Excessive 
water power restricts coal consumption. Delivered prices still 
low in spite of diminished receipts. Georges Creek in demand 
off-shore. Certain Pennsylvania grades in strong position. 
Anthracite inquiry sags off. 


Bituminous—The demand off-shore is moderately active 
and so long as that continues the Pocahontas and New River 
shippers will be relieved of any special pressure to move coal. 
Concessions in price are still confined to a few factors and 
there is now a distinct feeling that the coastwise market is 
gradually toning up. So far there has been nothing signifi- 
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cant in the way of price movement, but the agencies are be- 
ginning to be cautious about giving options and there is 2 
more conservative trend with regard to futures. Not much 
improvement can be looked for in this territory so far as de- 
mand is concerned for most of the contracts have now been 
closed, but with the export trade in good shape it is prob- 
able that prices f.o.b. will strengthen as fall approaches. 

The extra inquiry that was expected on account of de- 
ficient water-power will not materialize because of a heavy 
fall that has more than made up for the dry season earlier. 
Delivered prices show no change. Distributors inland have 
large stocks and still seek to place current coal at minimum 
prices. Arrivals have been rather less than normal however, 
and there is very little free coal afloat. 

Only small tonnages of Georges Creek are available for 
this market. The bulk of this grade is still being loaded for 
export, and barges and steamers for New England ports are 
obliged to wait until foreign’ bottoms have been given clear- 
ance. The chief shippers stand in favorable relation to new 
business that develops from the Mediterranean. 

One of the features of the present market is the strong po- 
sition of some of the Pennsylvania grades. Several of these 
have ample business in hand until the fall demand starts in. 
The choice Cambrias and Somersets have not only held their 
tonnage in this territory but in several instances they have 
made notable inroads, and this notwithstanding the low 
prices named by Hampton Roads shippers. More than a few 
of the Pennsylvania grades have now established themselves 
in quarters where formerly nothing but Pocahontas and New 
River would be considered. 


Water Freights continue about as last reported; 80c. on 
barges, 2500 tons upward, is the prevailing rate, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, with only a light demand; 40c. is still the 
rate from New York to Providence and Fall River. The rate 
on hatch-loads of bituminous in anthracite carrying trans- 
portation, Philadelphia to Boston, continues at 80e. 


Anthracite—While orders are still in fair supply with most 
of the shipping companies, there is beginning to be a dearth 
of new business. The latter part of July is likely to see the 
demand very light and to continue so until retail stocks be- 
gin to move faster to the consumer. Concessions are made 
more freely even by conservative shippers, but such in- 
ducements are no more than as usual at this season. 

Current quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
IMIMGS Salers cer ota 6 $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*...... None etetene aoleyataya dept co Bees 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*. ........... ee ielareratetetelte saternsteretnien $2.70@2.80 
Moston tise te te oc Cob eCRCOCAD SRM Iaicie o's d-ec eer eaeiae 3.55@3.68 
PEGUIGOHCOTewiats cs sore cece os wa side eet RWetietp | cd chshetetechetene 3.45@3.68 
* T’.o.b. tOn cars. 
BALTIMORE 


Export shipments slowing down. War business marks only 
real industrial activity. Prices continue low. 


From present prospects the July exports will fall off to 
about the 100,000-ton mark, which is regarded by many ship- 
pers here as nearer the true basis for the future. Last week 
the cargo coal loaded totaled 56,192 tons, although of course 
there was one holiday during the period. Outside of this 
there is little real industrial activity except on war orders. 
Machine shops here are busy and khaki and cotton duck 
plants are working on large orders. Elsewhere there is little 
business enthusiasm, and not much prosperity talk is heard. 

The situation is well reflected in the coal trade, despite 
the big comparative movement of coal on export. Prices 
continue weak and producers find it difficult to keep enough 
of their product moving to prevent congestion at the mines. 
High-grade coals of West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania are selling at from $1.20 to $1.40. Low-grade West 
Virginia and Maryland coals are offering down to 75 and 80c. 
to the trade at the mines, with ordinary Pennsylvania coals 
at 90 to 95c. Mines that are covered at all well with con- 
tracts are not letting fuel go at all on the present spot prices. 


NEW YORK 


Export demand increasing. Local market continues quiet. 
Spot business dull. Contract coals moving well. Anthracite 
situation unchanged. Inquiry from abroad for hard coal. Small 
steam sizes show improvement. 


Bituminous—There is very little demand for spot coal and 
prices are unchanged. Interest is centered on the export de- 
mand which seems to be increasing. Contract holders are 
taking their full quota and many large users are picking up 
odd cargoes to replenish their stock piles. ' 

The suspension of mining over last week’s holiday and a 
few days idleness following, affected production materially. 
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While the docks are filled there is not so much coal on hand 
as to affect prices. Spot orders are scarce. 

Operations continue on about half-time basis and shippers 
do not look for much new business until fall. While stray 
cargoes of fair coals have been picked up at low prices 
choice grades have been held at good figures. 

The brightest feature of the situation continues to be 
the export trade. Much coal is being shipped to Halifax, it 
being reported that many schooners have left this port for 
that vicinity. Exporters report having received additional in- 
quiries from France, Italy and Spain. While considerable 
business is being closed, shippers complain of the excessive 
freight rates. The demand for bunker coals is also on the 


increase. 
Current quotations are on the following basis: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 

Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2.99@3.00 ., 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield: 

Medium: sven ace eee Let OO ame MEEe: OO(@256D a. ae > der 1.10@1.25 

Ordinary:: 5.0) 4. Soren aD Geeoouss.65@2.60 | sik e ne. 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

pouth Horks.yee eee ZRIOMONO OME. s.cic cfelere’s) UR «weet. 1.35@1.50 

Nanty: Gloss eee i es OCDE DOMES. cts ccreitlested tance tk. hores 1.20@1.25 

BALNESDOLG a eee ee et es OO ie Camere 5S cioce och cccue aint oeerene 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

Quemahouin gee oe eee a ee 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
atrobeanc cose ot ZEA 5 (Gy DOMME ies adda Ried) aunt BPees o aocd .90@1.00 
Greensburgs sian scene. DF OCONEE, - ieederScne: | diveovern sunetone 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... De QOMORSUMER sick areca ita evecare 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont ? 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Fairmont, mine-=riwn se. 5 sno... 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .70@ .80 
Steams Woe eee ees 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 .90@ .95 
Western Maryland so ).0 6 oc. oo. sours 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .80@ .85 


Anthracite—The first half of July has shown no material 
improvement in the anthracite situation. Notwithstanding 
the continued restriction in mining there seems to be as much, 
if not more, of the prepared coals on hand as during the 
past month. There is a slight improvement in the small 
steam size situation due to the curtailing of production. The 
demand has not increased. Some of the companies are stor- 
ing considerable of the smaller buckwheat coals. No im- 
provement in operations is looked for, it being expected the 
mines will continue to work on about half-time schedule dur- 
ing this and next month. Considerable optimism is expressed 
as to the outlook for September. 

Some of the larger shippers have received inquiries with 
regard to anthracite for export, a few of the inquiries having 
come, according to report, from England. No deals are re- 
ported as being closed. 

Chestnut coal continues in abundance, 
in bottoms. Considerable stove and egg is in boats waiting 
for buyers. As a result bottoms are scarce for buyers who 
desire either a mixed or small cargo. 

Pea coal continues about the same as last week. Inquiry 
for No. 1 buckwheat of the better grades has been good the 
prices quoted running at about $2.20. The same as regards 
inquiry may be said with regard to Nos. 2 and 3 buckwheat. 
The cheaper coals can be obtained at much lower prices. 

Current quotations are about as follows: 


much of it being 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Cireular Individual 

Broken . o.2s, cules ee Se OO $4.90 

Ege eee oes hoe ee cee roe LO) $4.80 GLb $4.85 
Stoves. ota leseoe eo LO 4.80 5:16 4.85 
Cheéstnute tec itt Poo 5.C0 5.40 5.05 

P68 i Dre 3.35@3.50 2.70@2.95 3.40@3.55 2.75@3.00 
Buckwheutsanc4 cee « 2.50@2.75 2.05@2.30 2.55@2.80 2.10@2.35 
Ricols.c.iec tka. Seen 2.00@2.25 1.70@1.85 2.05@2.30 1.75@1.90 
Barley ic dsm eee a 1.75@2.00 1.45@1.70 1.80@2.05 1.50@1.75 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite dull, with collections slow. 
tinues a big problem. Bituminous trade 
water shipments continue in large volume. 


Chestnut size con- 
inactive, although 


Anthracite—The strenuous efforts of the salesmen to sell 
coal constituted the only sign of activity in the market the 
past week. The dealers have no orders to give as may be 
imagined from the very few coal teams seen on the streets. 

Prices continue well off circular on what little coal is be- 
ing sold and reports are current of low prices being protected 
for future delivery on all sizes. One large company, long 
noted for the quality of its product and strict adherence to 
the circular, is known to have accepted orders at June prices 
on the last day of the month for protection over a long 
period. 

Chestnut coal is continuing to pile up and it is absolutely 
impossible to move any appreciable quantity of it. One com- 
pany has made arrangements to dump its large surplus at the 
Port Richmond piers and pay the storage charges until fall, 
feeling that this will be more profitable than sacrificing the 
coal at 40c. to 50c. per ton from the circular. There has been 
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no improvement in the price of pea coal, the quotations run- 
ning from $1.60 to $2, but the market is practically glutted 
and very little effort is being made by the companies to push 
it for this reason. 

The long shut down over the Fourth of July has enabled 
a number of the individual shippers to release a lot of coal 
that had been accumulating demurrage. Despite the fact 
that this market is practically unable to absorb all the coal 
that is coming from the mines there are reports of new opera- 
tions starting and which will market their product here. The 
Lawrence colliery is already in operation, producing 1800 tons 
a day and the East Bear Ridge colliery expects to start up 
early in August with a possible output of 1000 tons daily. 

The circular prices are as follows: 


| dite City Tide City Tide 
Brokenes ius iGencuncn $3.20 $4.45 Pes... cae eee $2.50 $3.25 
FDS ie eet cans axe 3.45 4.70 Buckwheat.... . 125 2.25 
StoVeute oe ese enn 3.70 4.70 Rice: chen eae .85 ihe gss 
CGhesinut..ae reson 3.85 4.95 Barley.cikt Gace one .50 1.50 
Bituminous—The expected improvement has not as yet 


made itself evident, although hopes continue high, despite the 
fact that the market is practically at a standstill. Some 
shippers even complain that conditions are worse than last 
week. However, the ocean tonnage continues to hold up and 
good shipments are going to South American and European 
countries, particularly France, Italy and Spain. There is a 
fair vessel tonnage available, but owners are becoming more 
firm in rates, and it is reported that quite a few sailing ves- 
sels have signed up for long voyages at good figures. 
Prices ruling are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 


South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... .65@ .75 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run,..... .75@ .80 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmontslack.......... .45@ .55 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following vessels have cleared from Norfolk and New- 
port News, July 2 to 9, inclusive: 


Norfolk Newport News 

Vessel Destination ‘Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Kayma Rio de Janeiro 3734 Hercules Genoa 3550 
Trente Genoa 4900 Kanaris Spezia 5300 

Maria C. Porto Ferrajo 4434 Westmount Santiago de 
Selene Italian? 5200 Cuba 2650 
Nor. Mimer Cienfuegos 1516 E.F.Partram Riode Janeiro 1625 
Brina Pendleton Lisbon 1198 Mongibello Spezia 5000 
Coniston Water Civita Veccha 5218 Reynolds 4000 
Ithaki Catania 5434 <A. H. Babcock Rio de Janeiro 2050 
Galveston! Kingston 1585 A. W. Snow Rio de Janeiro 1000 
Luigino Accame Genoa 4314 Torridge Rio de Janeiro 7200 
Battinin Haxby 4600 
Accame Torre? 5197 Knud II St. Lucia 2731 
Sowwell Messina 5670 Ferndene Italian port 5700 
Benpark Genoa 6219 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Stromboli Buenos Aires 7119 koia face type, others being barks and 

Tabor Cristobal 9000 | schooners. 

1 Hasler Bros., Inc. 2 Port Gib 

for orders. 3 Annunziata. 


The following schooners cleared from New York Harbor 
during the month of June: 


Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Jessie Ashley St. Andrews . 222 Flo Mader Mahone Bay 193 
F. E. Melanson Church Point 214 Wm.D. Marvel St. John 625 
Elizabeth E. M. Brown Campbellton 597 

Gilbert Port au Prince 710 W.H.Davenport Fredericton 342 
Elsie A. Bayles St. John 531 Aleara Halifax 199 
J. A. BeeckermanCanso 589 Seth, Jr. Halifax 422 
F. C. Pendleton St. John 638 M.V.B.Chase St. John 735 
Elma Halifax 475 W.L. Elkins Fredericton 341 
Maria Cobb Summerside 604 S. B. Halford Halifax 601 
C. P. Harris Halifax 591 Carrie E. Look Halifax 780 
Minnie Slawson St. John 575 Belliveau New Carlisle 297 
Lavalata Shelburne 321 Arthur M. 

A.J. Sterling Vernon River 290 Gibson Campbellton 515 
St. Bernard Canning 215 Seguin St. John 640 
5S. E. Ludlow Dorchester 328 H. H. Chamber- 

Percy C. Bridgewater 212 lain Fredericton 259 
Isaiah K.Stetson Charlottetown 475 Lucille Annapolis 800 
Glyndon Halifax 180 Scotia Queen Bridgewater 218 
Palmetto Clarke Harbor 190 American Team Halifax 464 
NNepos Guanoco 500 Crescent Halifax 686 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Week’s dumpings show up well both in coastwise and ex- 
port. Indications are July movement will surpass June. 


The dumpings over the piers at Hampton Roads for the 
week have been very good both as regards coastwise and 
export movement. Of the latter the largest percentage of the 
coal has been for the Italian ports. The coastwise shipments 
have, with few exceptions, all gone to the New England ports. 

The demand for coal for export continues heavy and prices 
are firm. The demand for prompt movement has been such 
during the week that it has been almost impossible to take 
care of vessel tonnage as fast as it arrived in port. In a 
number of cases shippers are short of coal and are urging 
the railroads to rush shipments. There are very few shippers 
at Tidewater who have any great excess of coal on hand; 
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such free coal is, in most cases, either nut and slack or high 
volatile. Some of the shippers have a fair amount of coal on 
hand but it is for contracted tonnage about due. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 





: Week Ending 
Railroad June 12 June 19 June 26 July 3 July 10 
Norfolk & Western.... 197,533 207,824 213,279 211,017 174,822 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 89,447 71,511 79,870 83,678 76,397 
VT GINiAnteevetetetenreet 5 34,975 51,644 87,840 58,455 57,467 
"Totalstacrnecectac ot 321,955 330,979 380,989 291,828 308,686 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 

Vessel Nationality To Tons Rate 
Harlem! British Italy 2995 $9.72 
Moldegaard Havana 1788 
Farmapd Norwegian Vita Cuba 861 
Fanny C. Bowen Calais 892 T35 
Sommelsdyk Dutch Rio Janeiro 4030 
Carrie A. Lane Porto Rico 703 
King Josiah British Halifax 147 2.00 
Lucia Porter St. John, N. B. 285 
Geddington Court’ British Spanish Port 2495 
Ardgarroch Marseilles 3160 
St. Andre French St. Nazarre 3681 
Storfond Norwegian Havana 2256 
J OKEO.O ata = Barcelona 7200 8.88 
Strahtavon British Barcelona 2830 
Clumleigh British Barcelona 
Lonsdale British United Kingdom 2895 4.08 
Franktor British United Kingdom 3059 4.08 
SA Bm a as British United Kingdom 7300 3.30 
Hmily L. White Bathurst 

1Three trips beginning July. Bilbao or Cadiz. 

BALTIMORE 
Teresa Accame Italian Italy 3026 
Harmattan British Italy 3046 
Holtye British Italy 2714 
Belgier British Marseilles 2881 
Erinier British Marseilles 2820 
Linda Fell British Alexandria 1924 
Camillal Banes 1530 
Oosterdyk Dutch Italy 8.88 
Campiero? Brazilian Sicily 1605 10.08 
Maasdijk Dutch ieee lata) 8.28 
Bruckhansen Dutch Tela, Honduras 
Alf Danish Bocas del ‘‘oro 
Cc. N. Simmons American Venezuela 
Claveresk British Felton, Cuba 
Chaparra Cuban Havana 
Urd Norwegian Stockholm 1968 
Maasdijk® Dutch Buenos Aires or 
La Plata 2935 8.28 

Piemonte Italian Italy 3512 
Enrichetta Italian Italy 3088 
Caterina Accame Italian Italy 2504 
Eliofilo Italian Italy 2295 
Colomba Italian Italy 2238 
Gregorios Livier- 

atos Greek Italy 2139 9.36 
Dionyssios Stat- 

hatos'* Greek Barcelona 2296 8.64 
Zamora Swedish 1959 


1And Preston. #Italy or Sicily. 
VIRGINIA (INCLUDING HAMPTON ROADS) 


8Or Virginia. 4Or Virginia. 


Strathspey! British Italy 2852 9.72 
Strathavon! British Italy 2830 9.27 
Tiverton! British Italy 2453 9.27 
EK. Starr Jones Pernambuco 787 TetD 
Magnus Mansan Pernambuco 1526 7250 
EH. Starr Jones Pernambuco 787 7.50 
M. D. Cressey Bahia 1884 
Mariteres Spanish Casablanca 1943 9.60 
Stormount British Havana 1231 
Clara Davis Brazil Port 544 
Wm. EK. Litchfield Puerto Plata 472 3.50 
Dorington Court British Italy 3019 9.84 
Eleni Stathatos Greek Italy 1871 9.12 
Petritsis Italy 2352 9.60 
Gregorios Livier- 

atos? Greek Italy 2139 

1Three trips beginning July. ?Or Baltimore. 

> ATLANTIC RANGE 

5.9 GacKeRONS SES ate - American Pacific Coast 55002 5.25 
haha eect > American Pacific Coast 5500? 5.25 
Ocsterdijk Duteh Italy 5226 8.88 


*To 8000 tons. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A number of steamers have been chartered to take coals 
to South American, Mediterranean and West Indian ports, and 
recent charters to Lower Plate ports were at $8.28, although 
it was claimed that others were offering $8.40 at the same 
time for boats of similar size, and in similar position. Four 
large British steamers are reported as having been chart- 
ered for three trips each, for coals to the West Coast of Italy, 
at $9.72, but we think this report is incorrect as we had the 
same boats proposed to us at $9.60 for three trips. Single 
charters are at considerably less than this rate, our last fix- 
tures being at $8.64@8.88 to West Italy. 


1Guarantee (no vessel named yet). 
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The freight market is quotable on the following basis: 


To Rate To Rate 
Mavanai..t cose viene © « $2.00@2.25 Bermuda............22+ $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.75 Wera, Crus...) cme 3.50@3.75 
CISHIUe@OS. .cNees cies 2. 403.00) Tampico... cs. os opie 3.50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50 RIGS os, aiele 9) ote doe 8.40@8.64 
Sievdcin. ree ne 3.50 Pantos*... 0: : . nee 8.64 
Sts Lomas a,c. ss neo; 00@3.26 Montevideo.......c. 06 8.34 
BBBTHBG OS. a6 sierercc ota sisinin, | O.O0 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.40 
PVIEESUMD cece vite a. vs os Bee Oa Um RORATIO:. 0 5. 0 ye ee 8.76 
MSUTROAO Sartre ces tice 3.25@3.50 West Coast of Italy..... 8.64@8.88 
DARTIAGI te ancien alk Malin 2.50@3.00 Barcelona**............ 8.16 
Guantanamo............  2.50@3.00 Valparaiso or Callac.... 6.25@6.50 
Demerara........ 4.25 Marseilles......... . 8.40 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. _**Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 
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LARE MARKET 
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PITTSBURGH 


Market conditions hardly as favorable. Lake movement 
apparently decreasing. Prices unsteady but unchanged. Oper- 
ations barely over 50% of capacity and there are little indi- 
eations of any immediate improvement. 

The holiday did not sensibly diminish the amount of coal 
available. Many of the mines, probably the majority, are 
operating only two to four days a week, so that the holiday 
did not reduce their week’s production at all. Lake ship- 
ments have shown no improvement, and may be lighter in 
July than they were in June. There can be no lack of vessel 
room, as the ore movement down the Lakes in June exceeded 
that of a year ago by half a million tons, and July is expected 
to show a still larger gain. 

There is continued call for export coal, and while the Pitts- 
burgh district operators have been unable to take any 
important tonnage, some of the Connellsville operators have 
built up a steady trade, which is increasing and may soon 
exceed 10,000 tons a week. Contracts for mine-run to Apr. 1 
are occasionally booked at close to $1 a ton, while on %-in. 
$1.15 is sometimes shaded. So little contract business is 
being done that prices are not well defined. The ordinary 
market for free coal is about as follows, slack not usually 
bringing over 45c., while Youghiogheny gas slack, not being 
in very liberal supply, is fairly steady at 50c.: Slack, 45@50c.; 
nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; 
%-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district, Mines are not operating at much over 

50% of capacity. 


BUFFALO 


Dull week due partially to the holiday. Slack a very poor 
seller. Bad state of Canada trade. Anthracite as dull as ever. 
Mines running at a slow rate. 


Bituminous—The demand is light and will continue so for 
awhile, though there are still members of the trade who state 
that orders are increasing. It is hard for anyone to account 
for the difference between this summer and that of two years 
ago, especially as there is so much money in the country 
and the export balance is so heavily in our favor. 

The demand for slack is particularly light and there is 
considerable on track that cannot be sold. The Canadian 
trade is far from satisfactory; not only is it very dull, but 
there is every indication that it is going to remain so for 
awhile. Shippers estimate that not more than half the usual 
amount of bituminous is going over. It is figured that the 
extra duty and the decline in the price of Canadian coal, 
which is coming further west, from Nova Scotia, has placed 
local shippers at a disadvantage of 30c. The shippers who 
made the prices in the spring do not intimate that there is 
any new basis for it, which is $2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, 
$2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, 
with slack selling often at badly cut prices. Allegheny Valley 
coal remains at 25c. below Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—There is little improvement in the trade; mid- 
summer sales are always light and they are even lighter now 
than the average. There appears to be a rule on the part 
of all sorts of consumers to buy nothing that is not needed 
at once. There is a falling off in Lake coal shipments for the 
week, the amount being only 97,725 tons, but one of the 
trestles has been idle part of the week to make changes in 
its approaches, so that may be one reason for the reduction. 
The movement of holiday week, however, is never up to the 
average. 
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CLEVELAND 

Michigan buyers take large tonnage of No. 8 slack giving 
market firmer tone. Coarse coal goes begging. 

Michigan buyers have taken between 500 and 1000 cars 
of No. 8 slack the past week at 55c. at the mines and the 
market is firm at that figure. Fairmount slack usually goes 
to the trade taking this coal. Youghiogheny and Fairmount 
are both up 10c. a ton. Lump coal is selling on the spot mar- 
ket at five to fifteen cents below quotations. There is very 
little demand for coarse grades and buyers are getting all 
they want at their own price. 

The Lake trade is extremely dull. Ore shippers operating 
boats are trading ore cargoes for coal cargoes, ton for ton. 
Coal cargoes are usually traded for ore cargoes on the basis 
of two or three cargoes of coal for one of ore. The ore traffic 
is rapidly improving and shippers are independent so far as 
ore business for their ships is concerned. 

Quotations for shipment are as follows: 


Poecahon- Youghio- Fair- Ohio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
ERM tetera ae ROL ONN ke oe Fc ek ears scot y yh ag 2 cies 
Lump Tone oe rae $2.15 $1.90 $1.85@1.90 $1.85@1.90 
LDP ah eee ET eer Seta ed LE ioe Pa enttclhe gum Soo 2... 
Mine run....... 2.65 2.05@2.10 1.80 1.80 1.75@1.85 
Blacks see Eee iic 1.55 1.45 1.50 1.45 
COLUMBUS 


Trade continues rather quiet. Stocking is being done in 
larger volume. The small sizes are strong. 


The trade has been quiet in every department. Demand 
for steam sizes has been limited and the same is true of the 
Lake trade. Stocking of domestic fuel is attracting more 
attention but on the whole the demand from that source is 
not as strong aS was expected. Rural dealers are buying 
better to take care of the threshing trade. The tone of the 
market is not very good and future prospects are not bright. 

In the steam trade, buying off the open market appears to 
be the rule. Contracts have mostly been signed up but in 
some cases the consumer is buying at cheap prices outside 
of contracts. Steam consumption is not very large and 
manufacturing is at a low point. The demand for railroad 
purposes is not increasing to any extent. On the whole the 
steam business is dead in most localities. 

Lake trade is increasing slightly, but the larger percentage 
of the increase comes from West Virginia coal. Considerable 
tonnage is being shipped from eastern Ohio to the Northwest. 
From the Hocking Valley the tonnage going to the lakes is 
not large. Docks in the Upper Lake ports are still congested. 

Retail trade is rather quiet although Pocahontas and West 
Virginia splints are in fair demand. White Ash and smoke- 
less are also being bought for stocking. Hocking lump is 
being stocked only to a limited extent. Buying for school 
purposes is now attracting the attention of retailers and a 
considerable tonnage will be sold during the coming month. 
Retail prices are well maintained in Columbus, despite the 
business depression. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Pomeroy Kanawha Eastern Ohio 

Resereened lump..........6. $1.45 a eou. 

Enolt and “quarter sca... 4. << lee ieee $1.30 

Three-quarter inch.......... 25 1.30 1.25 $1.20 
WAT UT GS ure cole la ctaascshereh eee ste to isles 1.15 1.25 Teles) 2 Ae 
Wiss gh ane eos ob or see oe 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Nut, pea and slack.......... .70 Bhs) .65 .65 
Gonrse:alnek.cc. cniae pe ees .60 .70 .55 bo 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
age of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended 
District June June July July District June June July July 
19 26 3 10 19 26 3 10 
Hocking.... 25 25 25 20 Cambridge. 30 30 20 25 
Jackson.... 15 20 25 15 Masillon... 35 30 15 25 
Pomeroy .. 50 45 30 45 Eastern O.. 45 50 40 60 


30 ee 


Average... 33 32 30 31 


TOLEDO 


West Virginia coal still the best feature of the Toledo 
markets. Hopes of a more favorable rate adjustment to the 
Lakes. 

There seems to be a little more life to the market here 
than for weeks past. The Lake movement is showing some 
improvement but is not what it should be for this season 
of the year. Considerable Lake coal is arriving but most of 
it is from West Virginia. 

Local dealers express the opinion that freight rates may 
soon be adjusted to a more favorable basis for the Ohio 
mines. The Supreme Court of Ohio in a decision handed down 
last week confirmed the right of the State Public Utilities 
Commission to lower the rate on coal shipments from Nelson- 
ville to Toledo from $1 to 85ce., the Commission having made 
that order about five years ago On complaint by the New York 
Coal Co., of Columbus. 


Crooksville. 30 25 55 
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Pocahontas coal has stiffened a trifle in price and there 
is some demand. Hocking and all Ohio grades are extremely 
slow. Kentucky coal is showing some improvement and West 
Virginia is fairly active. Steam coal is slow in demand and 
dealers are holding back on stocking orders. Prices are not 
held very close to the list. 


CINCINNATI 


Business quiet although the feeling is better than for 
some time. Indications are that the worst is over. 


The demand is almost wholly lacking. The beginning of 
the end of the depression seems to be at hand, although as 
yet it is not manifest in the shape of any actual business. 
The trade feels that price concessions have reached the 
maximum, and that even the most reckless will soon realize 
the futility of mortgaging the future on the basis of the 
present dullness. 


LOUISVILLE 


situation slightly better but prices fluctuate over 
Cc. & O. operators invade Kentucky markets. 


Retail 
wide range. 

The retail situation is improving slightly but there is little 
if any change in the industrial demand. Chesapeake & Ohio 
operators have been able to invade the Louisville market and 
take a contract which heretofore had been considered the 
property of the eastern Kentucky companies. This is for 
40,000 tons of iong flame West Virginia coal for the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co.’s Louisville plant, to be used 
in the company’s enameling kilns. The West Virginia shippers 
get a rate 5c. lower than the eastern Kentucky, and it is 
stated that the price was sharply cut on the coal itself. It 
is intimated that the Kentucky operators may lodge a com- 
plaint involving the rate. 


PUUENEUEODEUOUCTODORENNGSUDENEOOOESENTEENOANATORENEUUOGEREEACOERAA CECE NO OEEEROAACOESOSUOCPEEUO TEE ESUAEPEPEE ATT EUOEEEE EE EEA ESRC EE EETAACTEEEA RUE CREEDATEAUO UL EE EMU EEDEE SCOOP EEOMUECEEU AE ATHT TTD 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Spot furnace coke up and down again. Continued light 


demand for merchant coke with steadily increasing produc- 
tion and consumption by the steel interests. 


The stiffening in spot furnace coke over the national holi- 
day was evidently largely sentimental. Operators accumu- 
lated some surplus coke, on track, in anticipation of an extra 
demand, and held to higher prices until it became clear that 
there would be no extra demand of importance. A week 
before Independence Day the market moved up from $1.50 to 
$1.60, and later two or three sales were made at $1.75, but 
after the holiday the free coke was found to be in excess of 
the demand and the price dropped to $1.60. 

There has been no negotiating on contracts. The diverg- 
ence between the position of the steel works and the position 
of the merchant furnaces is still more pronounced. The steel 
trade is improving steadily, while fresh weaknesses are 
appearing in the merchant pig iron market, discouraging idle 
merchant furnaces from getting into blast. A sale of basic 
iron in Pittsburgh was recently made at the lowest price for 
years, the seller being a Lake front furnace. In consequence 
of these conditions the production and shipments of coke 
increase steadily while the demand for merchant coke, from 
merchant furnaces, experiences practically no increase. We 


quote: Prompt furnace, $1.60; contract furnace to. Jan. 1, 
$1.75; prompt foundry, $2@2.50; contract foundry, $2.20@2.50, 
per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 


lower Connellsville region in the week ended July 3 at 371,414 
tons, an increase of 15,936 tons, and shipments at 376,957 
tons, an increase of 30,580 tons. These increases were doubt- 
less due largely to anticipation of the holiday. 


Buffalo—There is a continuation of increased output of 
coke and some of the shippers are asking an advance in prices. 
The prospect is that if the stir continues there will be better 
business all along the line, but some members of the trade 
decline to report anything better than a larger tonnage, 
though they are aware that if the increase continues there 
will have to be an advance. From Pittsburgh comes the 
report that steel is more active, so there is at least a prospect 
of an end to the long period of dullness. Quotations are 
firmer on the basis of $4.15 for best 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry and $2.20 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Byproduct coke has been in good demand at firm 


prices, and foundry coke seems to gain momentum slowly. 
Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.65@5.10; Connellsville, 
$4.75@5; Wise County, $4.75; gas coke, $3.75@4.90, furnace, 


$4.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Sales of Indiana and Illinois coals increasing perceptibly. 
Eastern grades not quite so active. Screenings show further 
declines. Anthracite business light. 





SUT 


There is no rush in the buying movement, but it makes 
slow and steady advances. July so far shows an increase over 
the June demand, and shippers expect a rush of orders toward 
the end of July or early in August. The weak spots in the 
market have been reduced to a minimum. Although storage 
orders are beginning to appear, a waiting attitude is still 
noted at most of the retail yards both in the city and country, 
and also among large consumers, but it is felt that this 
indifference is bound to quicken into activity before many 
weeks pass. 

Indiana and Illinois shippers are now strongly urging the 
trade to stock up immediately while transportation facilities 
are favorable for furnishing prompt delivery and prices are 
low, but so far this has not been acted upon by most buyers. 
The tendency is to operate the mines only sufficient to cover 
orders already received, keeping prices well in hand, and 
shipping no consignment coal. 

Interviews with the more important of operators show the 
unanimous feeling that future prospects look bright. This 
opinion is not based on any visible increased volume of busi- 
ness, but is rather the result of the codperative spirit which 
now pervades the Western territory. This is largely due to 
joint selling plans which are now working with a larger 
degree of success in Indiana, the Springfield district, among 
the Franklin and Williamson County operators, and the 
Standard field south of East St. Louis. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Heavy storms interrupt the movement. Threshing and 
school demand opening up. Gary mills on full time, 


The heaviest July rain in 41 years of the weather bureau 
service in this state, washed away some sections of main lines 
of railroads and several mine switches, interfering to some 
extent with mine operations and retarding the movement of 
cars. The Monon was apparently the worst sufferer. 

Otherwise the Indiana coal situation is not much chaweed! 
The screenings market has recovered from its recent tendency 
to weaken and is now firm at 80 to 85c. f.o.b. mines. There 
is only light demand for domestic lump, the supply of slack 
coming mainly from 1%-in. railroad business. The threshing 
demand has begun to take some of the best domestic lump. 
and during the latter part of the month and through August, 
the school boards of the state will also be purchasers of this 
grade. 

The industries are showing no marked increase in activity, 
but they are absorbing the current restricted output. The 
plants of the Illinois Steel Co. at Gary are in full operation 
for the first time since 1912. Some of the larger coal mines 
are also reported on full time and others are operating three 
to four days a week. Retail yards have still their summer 
schedule of prices. 


CHICAGO 


Price advances have stimulated more orders. Outlook in 
Springfield district more encouraging than for a long time. 
Market for Indiana grades expanding. 


The advance in prices of Franklin County coals stimulated 
orders, mostly from retail dealers. Domestic sizes have been 
moving fairly well with few or no orders for steam sizes, 
and screenings have declined about 10c. per ton since last 
week. Williamson County optrators are also receiving in- 
creased orders at the advanced prices, and have shipped a 
considerable volume of coal at list figures to Northwestern 
points. 

Some of the Saline and Harrisburg County operators have 
also made an advance of 15c. per ton on domestic sizes, but 
the increased production of lump has resulted in an excess 
quantity of fine coal, the price on which has eased off to about 
Tbe. per ton. The mines have averaged in operating time one 
day more than last week. 

A fair amount of orders have been received by the Spring- 
field operators at the higher prices which went into effect on 
the first of the month and the situation has been more en- 
couraging than for many months past. Screenings are easier. 
There has been a small increase in the movement of railroad 
coal from this district. 

Several Chicago retail yards have placed contracts for 
Indiana domestic 4-in. lump, and it is reported the prices 
are around $1.50 for the entire season’s requirements. The 
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market for this grade has expanded, and very little has been 
sold during the past week below $1.35. 

Smokeless coals are not so strong, and egg has been offered 
recently below list prices. Shipments are also coming forward 
more promptly, which has had a disquieting effect on the 
trade. Pocahontas mine run prices are well held, and average 
around $1.10 to $1.25 per ton. A slight advance in the demand 
for splint for steam purposes is noted. 

The prices on Kentucky coals are not attractive, and still 
continue most variable. Quite a tonnage of fine coal is 
reported moving to northern Indiana points under contract 
for steam purposes. 

Increased orders for stocking have been received by Hock- 
ing shippers, and prices are firm. Movement of Hocking for 
Lake delivery is very slow. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lumpiass- $1.35@1.50 al. cit 50 $1.35@1.50 $1.35@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Stearn lump 15@1.25 Posen. 1.15@1.25 1.20@1.30 
23-in. lump. 1.25 1.25@1.35 1.10@1.25 1.30 
1}-in. lump. 1.25 1.20@1.25 1.10@1.20 
Magee eae 1.35@1.50 1,25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1. 15@1. 25 
INE ane 1.25@1.35 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 .95@1.05 1.00@1.05 
No.lwashed 1.35@1.50 4 eit 1.50@1.60 Shae Aidite 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.50 aCe ate scene 
No. 2 nut... 1.25@1,35 oe sated nari: ied 
Mine-run... 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 .85@1.00 .90@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings. . .754@ .85 .70@ .80 .65@ .75 .70@ .75 .70@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah,. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


Lump. we... $1.25@1.50 $1.385@1.60 $1.90@2.00 $1.35@1.60 $1.35@1.50 
1}-in. lump. 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.50 aa 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.35 
Egg........ 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.35 1.75@1.90 1.35@1.50 asi 
Nute asics o'2 obs .90@1.15 aero! +60 aac 1.15@1.25 
No. 1 nut... 1.25@1.35 oes ba 

No. 2 nut 1.25@1.35 ae ye 
Mine-run 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.10 1. 10@1. 252 10@1. 25 1.25 
Screenings. . -75@ .80 .65@ .80 ; 


Receipts by Lake—Arrivals by Lake for the week to iy 
12 and for the month and season to date were as follows: 








Chicago South Chicago 
Vessel From Tons Vessel From Tons 
L. C. Smith Buffalo 6893 Wilkesbarre Buffalo 6,083 
Neptune Buffalo 5150 John Stanton Cleveland 10,067 
John A. Donaldson Ashtabula 6144 F. J. Durston Buffalo 7,624 
John Crerar Oswego 2207 Goegebic Cleveland 2,500 
Albert M. Marshall Oswego 2205 Harold B. Nye Toledo 6,338 
Lupus Buffalo 5700 
H. Gy ca, Oswego 2188 13,707 
ee aye Pe Howe evere ; Aen 18,905 
- J. Grammer shtabula Totals for July and the Season 
Indus Buffalo 5800 1915 1914 
 Total.. ae . 45,234 rach ilrytt bo 
ote eronnaies noted i in . full face Vswego 84 ’ 
type are bituminous, all others being Ashtabula 12,844 7,200 
anthracite. Cleveland 12,567 
Toledo 6,338 9,160 
Sandusky 9,411 
Total, July 58,941 43,707 
Total, season 317,187 214,960 
Total, July 18,905 18,571 


Total, season 182,425 274,987 


ST. LOUIS 


Larger movement than for some time and prices better. 
Orders continue scarce, but more inquiries are coming in from 
retail trade. 


The unchanged prices which have prevailed for several 
weeks are giving way to fluctuations here and there which 
encourage coal men to anticipate an improvement in the 
near future. Following the breaking of the deadlock among 
the Standard operators last week, there have been a number 
of changes in prices. Although the orders have not been large 
there has been a heavier movement during the past week 
than at any time since the beginning of the dull summer 
period. 

On Williamson and Franklin washed the prevailing price 
for No. 1 has been $1.30 and for No. 2 $1.20 in the city but 
the list in the country has been $1.85 for No. 1 and $1.50 for 
No. 2. The demand for lump and egg has been stronger. 
There are more inquiries at city yards and domestic business 
is beginning to move. There is a perceptible strengthening 
of high-grade coal both in the city and the country. 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
GelremLIOD tie tieeias Sak a erica $1.25@1.35 $1.25 $1.35 $0.95 
MLD Secs Rey taeda Late dic cls se clees .95 1.25 .85 
India itebeie : coe sOetres 5 dict oor cid eek ae 1.25 rae 
OLN 4 ae PR ry Oa OREO 1.25@1.35 ics ae .80 
BN Chee MRNAS ens tole ys «, gota satay tial chats 1.30@1.35 Bee > make 5 aot 
ING Past o,f oie Fe ee Rhoades eae 1.15@1.25 
I OseL  wASied <i). stettary ts toc iatesspels 1.30 1 50 
POR oe WASDOG, witole vtcreael wvbs amine 1.20 
ING) WASDOG «os che oo oy] ste oye ee, ae 1.20 
Moe 4 washedsns.scetn. ot & cette 1.15 
ete 5 Washed was fact t ee cee .80 AF Beis See 
PIORESIIMER Nee. ONS 8s syne Sialeral Since .70@ .80 .80 ebetce .80 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


TITTLE 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for May and the eleven months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 


SONNOTETIETOREREROTONTN RE TRTEN TT Tt Te 
ENEEDDORNEEEEE GUERRA: 


be 











tt a May Eleven Months———. 
Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 
Tidewater..... 429,466 22 298,180 17 3,468,015 18 3,238,342 19 
AS... 65.2 eee 168,463 9 187,482 10 2,212,044 12 2,389,123 14 
Wiest. cae 1,184,105 62 1,224,767 67 12,343,472 65 10,361,424 61 
Totaly.72 eee, coe 0ed 1,710,379 18,023,531 15,988,889 
From Connections 
Bituminous.... 129,281 7 110,632 6 1,061,176 5 1,034,622 6 
Anthra. (local). 99 ToL 
Anthracite..... 1,268 1,270 13,179 14,594 
Total......... 1,912,682 100 1,822,281 100 19,098,824 100 17,038,105 100 
Coke 68. sae 21,803 31,040 178,220 359,360 


THE CAR SITUATION 


Statistical statement No. 6 of the American Railway As- 
sociation shows the gross shortage of idle railroad cars of 
all kinds on July 1 to be 785, which compares with 218 on 
June 1, and 1333 on July 1 of last year. The gross surplus of 
coal and gondola cars on June 1 was 83,726, and the shortage 
185. 

MIDDLE WESTERN MOVEMENT 

Bituminous coal forwarded from Indiana and Illinois mines 
over 17 principal railroads from April, 1914, to March, 1915, 
inclusive, was as follows, in short tons: 


Illinois Cones RR, 7,329,826 Southern Railway....... 1,202,623 
Co & Bale Rhea eee 6270: 98teep aes OS, W. RReoesnos 901,708 
C.B.& 6. RR.. A 5,520,764 St. L. T. & E. RR 691,429 
CCC. esi ‘Ry. hats 4,907,103 St. L.& O. F. Ry....... 561,616 
Vea ga RR.. gl 4,526,118 AGHIM .. Biitieteysus eeciens 557,527 
C.T A. &s. fi ‘Ry.. 2,950; 004m Le de Las Rysk. ) sete cee 492,505 
C.& A. RR cabs eeoiete V776,05teewk. & St. Lo Ryre- oe 384,642 
Wabash RR.. A eas 1581 2045 a Ge N. W.. Ry. net oe 361,919 
St. L. I. M M. & s. Ry... 1,472,574 


ee 
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COAL DIVIDENDS 
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The following are some of the more important dividends! 
recently announced: 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.—Dividend of $3.25 payable 
June 28 to holders of record June 17. 

Texas & Pacific Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 
144% payable June 30 to holders of record June 20. 

Pacific Coast Co.— Regular quarterly dividend on both the 
common and second preferred of 1% and 14% on the first 
preferred, all payable May 1 to holders of record Apr. 27. 

Elkhorn Fuel Co.—Dividend of 14% on the preferred pay- 
able May 10 to holders of record May 1. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—Regular quarterly dividend 
No. 146 of $1 payable May 29 to holders of record Apr. 30. 
The transfer books do not close for this dividend. 

New Central Coal—Dividend of 1% payable May 1 to hold- 
ers of record Apr. 28. 

Central Coal & Coke—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred of 14%, payable July 1 to holders of record July 
Ttondwbya LS: 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
common of 50c. payable Aug. 1 and $1.50 on the preferred 
payable July 1, to holders of record July 23 and June 23, re- 
spectively. 

Temple Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 2%, pay- 
able July 12 to holders of record July 2. 

United Fuel Supply Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 2%, 
payable June 21 to holders of record June 10 to June 21. 





Alabama Fuel & Iron Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 
1%, payable to holders of record June 22 to June 30. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—Regular quarterly dividend 
of $1, payable Aug. 31 to holders of record July 31. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales—Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25, payable July 17 to holders of record July 8. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred of 14%, payable July 24 to holders of record 
aiily? 15. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Interest centered on the labor unrest. 
harrowly averted. 


July 2—Interest regarding coal trade matters during the 
past week has been very largely concentrated upon the nego- 
tiations in South Wales, and the news that a basis for the 
amicable settlement of the questions in dispute had been 
arrived at by the intervention of the Government was received 
with a feeling of relief, although the narrow margin by which 
the proposals were agreed to shows how near we were to a 
strike which might have vitally affected the first line of 
defense. It seems almost incredible that at such a time as 
this aS many as 112 men could have been found to vote in 
favor of such a disastrous course, for that is what their action 
virtually amounted to, and in view of this formidable opposi- 
tion it is by no means certain that an amicable settlement will 
be arrived at without great difficulty. With regard to the 
labor situation generally much seems to be hoped from the 
conference in London next week; but the attitude of the min- 
ers generally in the present crisis is by no means reassuring, 
although it is possible that some arrangement for an increase 
of the output may yet be arranged.—‘The Iron and Coal 
Trades Review.” 


July 2—Owing to labor troubles the market is in a very 
unsettled condition. Stocks of coal continue heavy and for 
immediate loading buyers could secure substantial conces- 
sions. For forward loading colliery owners are not disposed 
to quote in view of the unsettled labor situation. Quotations 
are approximately as follows: 


An acute situation 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $6.24@6.48 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds se eae oe 5.76@6 00 
DECONGS. we cisare ckomet eres $6.24@6.72 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.68@4.80 
Bestidry coals... reer 6.24@6.48 Cargo smalls........... 3.60@3.84 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Outward chartering is on quiet lines, owing to 
the unsettled labor situation. Rates are approximately as 


follows: 

Gibraltar... -/ $3.84 Naples.......... $5 64 St. Vincent....... $4.80 
Marseilles........ 4.83 Alexandria....... 6 24 RiodeJaneiro.... 6.36 
Algiers: 32th. eer arpa born Said... os eee 6.24 Monte Video..... 5.76 
Gena iciass Sie Or OZ apas, Palmas. ou 45F 4.56 River Plate.:.... 6.00 


Later—Under date of July 15 the “Daily Chronicle” says: 
The outlook in South Wales is distinctly grave. The execu- 
tive body of the South Wales Miners’ Federation appears to 
be hopelessly divided, and a new conference of delegates has 
been summoned by telegram, to take place today. No instruc- 
tions, however, have been issued by the executive body can- 
celing the orders to the men to strike today, and it is con- 
sidered almost certain, therefore, that a large part of the coal 
field will be idle today. This is despite the proclamation 
placing the dispute under the Munitions act, under which any 
striker becomes liable to a penalty of $25 a day. 
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Meridian, Miss.—Contract for coal for the County of 
Lauderdale has been awarded to Carleton Hawkins. 


Middletown, Del.—The Light & Water Commission at this 
place has awarded the contract for furnishing coal during 
the ensuing year to Jesse L. Shepherd at $3.20 per ton. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Receipts of iron ore by Lake are heavy, be- 
ing 625,341 tons for June and 997,600 tons for the season to 
July, as against 733,393 tons to the same date last season. The 
shipments out are in excess of receipts. 


Brazil—An American consular officer in Brazil transmits 
the name and address of the representative of a firm of engi- 
neers in his district, who desires to enter inte commercial 
relations with American exporters of coal. References are 
given. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The Board of Education at this place 
purchases about 6000 tons of bituminous slack per annum. 
The call for bids is usually advertised and the business done 
on a competitive basis. Bids are required to cover cost of 
delivery to the buildings. Address Clk., L. P. Judd, Bd. of 
Edu. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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+New Ulm, Minn.—The city contract for the year ending 
May 15, 1916, was awarded to Bingham Bros. of this city. 
Nine other firms entered bids for this business. The bid of 
Bingham Bros. on Pyrolite coal mined at Benton, Franklin 
County, Ill., was $3.37% per ton for 2-in. screenings and $4.20 
per ton for Youghiogheny screenings, was accepted by the 
council. 


Hampton Roads, Va.—For quick loading the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. has again made a record when on June 28 there was 
loaded by this road into the collier “Cyclops” 11,592 tons of 
cargo and bunker coal in the short space of 5 hr. 15 min. 
Previous to the loading of the “Cyclops” the record for fast 
loading of these government colliers was held by the Vir- 
ginian Ry., which on June 26 loaded into the collier “Jupiter” 
11,535, tons "ins 934. hr 


Coal Prices at Panama—The Canal authorities give notice 
that on and after Sept. 1, 1915, the following prices will obtain 
at the Panama Canal for coal supplied steamships, including 
warships of all nations: Cristobal and Colon—Delivered along- 
side of vessel in lighters or in cars on the wharves, trimmed 
in bunkers, when handled by ship’s gear (per ton), $6. Balboa 
—Delivered alongside of vessel in lighters or in cars on the 
wharves, trimmed in bunkers, when handled by ship’s gear 
(per ton), $7. An additional charge of $1 per hour will be 
made for the use of each mechanical hoist or crane furnished 
by the Panama R.R. Co. 


Anthracite State Tax—The P. & R. Coal & Iron Co. state 
they have no fear of the probe into the 
prices due to the imposition of the anthracite tax passed by 
the legislature two years ago. The legislature recently ad- 
journed have authorized an investigation into the increase of 
retail priees, but the officials state that while the retail price 
may have been increased 25c. per ton they have only added 
the tax to their usual price, which does not amount to 10e. 
per ton at the maximum. It has been the practice of this 
company to render their bills with the tax shown as a 
separate item and in the event that a refund should ever be 
required, their customers will have no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the amount due them. 


Boston—Recent enactment in Massachusetts of legislation 
designed to forbid the New Haven’s buying coal from any cor- 
poration having a director who “interlocks” with that railroad 
makes interesting the fact that it has recently negotiated an- 
other contract with New England Coal & Coke Co. The New 
Haven’s annual purchase of coal from this company is under- 
stood to be in the vicinity of 400,000 tons. Within a fort- 
night this coal company has retired from its’ board four 
directors who are on Massachusetts railroad directorates. 
There are two other big contracts included in the New 
Haven’s coal supply. One is with Keystone Coal Co., which, 
after Agent Mellen, a son of former President Mellen of the 
railroad, had resigned under pressure from the transportation 
interests, secured a renewal of the sales-contract as of July 1 
last. 
is with Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., which has a contract 
also with the Boston & Maine. The recent Massachusetts 
legislation purports to require that Henry K. McHarg be out 
of the directorate of either that company or the New Haven 
before either the New Haven or the Boston & Maine can 
again buy coal from the Virginia Co. ‘Boston News Bureau” 
—(For additional notes on this contract see Vol. 7, p. 1088). 


Pittsburgh, Penn.— The United States Engineers Office, 
opened bids June 21 for coal required for the operation of 
locks on the Monongahela and Ohio Rivers and work tribu- 
tary thereto for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, then 
awarded contracts as follows: Clyde Coal Co., nut and slack 
for Locks Nos. 1 to 5, Monongahela River, 3.9c. per bu.; nut 
and slack for Lock No. 6, Monongahela River, 3.95c., de- 
livered in flats. W. Harry Brown, mine-run for Locks Nos. 1 
to 5, Monongahela River, 4.75c.; mine-run for Lock No. 6, 
Monongahela River, 4.50c., delivered in flats. C. F. Reed, 
Charleroi; nut for Lock No. 4, Monongahela River, 5.5c., de- 
livered by wagon. Consumers Coal Co.; mine-run for Lock No. 
4, Monongahela River, 5.87c., delivered by wagon. Clyde Coal 
Co.; nut at 4.25c. and mine-run at 5.25¢c. for Lock No. 1, 
Ohio River, delivered in flats; nut and slack, 5.50c.; mine- 
run, 6.50c., for Lock No. 7, Ohio River, delivered in flats; nut 
and slack, 4.18¢c.; mine-run, 38.8c., delivered to steamers at 
tipples or in harbor; nut and slack, 4.25¢.; mine-run, 5.25c¢., de- 
livered in flats at Point Bridge landing. Pittsburgh Coal 
Co.; mine-run, $1.50 per net ton, for Lock No. 1, Ohio River, 
delivered by rail. Moreland Coke Co.; mine-run; $1.63 for 
Locks Nos. 4, 5 and 6, Ohio River; $1.641%4 for Lock No. 7, Ohio 
River, Midland, Penn.; $1.391% for Lock No. 8, Ohio River, Ken- 
ilworth, W. Va.; $1.89% for Lock No. 9, Ohio River, New 
Cumberland, W. Va.; $1.24% for Lotk No. 10, Ohio River, 
Steubenville, Ohio. Pittsburgh Coal Co.; mine-run, $1.20, for 
Lock No. 8, Monongahela river, Blizabeth, Penn. 


increase of coal’ 


Another contract, running for five years to August, 1916,- 


July 17, 1915 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the 
Contracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 18. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


No. 854—Tompkinsville, N. Y¥Y.—Proposals on this contract 
(Vol. 7, p. 1085), which provide for furnishing the Light- 
house Service with bituminous and anthracite coal at New 
York, New London, Conn., and Newport, R. I., will be received 
until 2 p.m., July 28. Blank proposals and further particulars 
may be obtained on application. Address Lighthouse In- 
spector, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 


No. 875—Idaho Springs, Colo.—The Boston-Colorado Power 
& Water Co. advises that this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), which 
provides for furnishing the company with approximately 3500 
tons of slack coal, will probably not be negotiated until some 
time in September. Address Pur. Agt., Boston-Colorado 
Power & Water Co., Idaho Springs, Colo. 


No. 895—Monticello, Ind.— Bids were received on this con- 
tract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), which provides for furnishing the Court 
House, Jail, and County Asylum with coal from the following 
companies: G. A. Kellinburgh; Central States Bridge Co., 
Rochester Bridge Co., Elkhart Bridge Co., F. M. Williams. 
Address Audr. A. G. Fisher, Bd. of County Comrs. Monticello, 
Ind. 

No. 918—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing the local Water Department 
City Hall, Hospitals, ete., with approximately 25,000 tons of 
coal, will be let some time during the current month. Ad- 
dress City Pur. Agt. John P. Langan, City Hall, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


No. 935—New York, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1127), which provides for furnishing and delivering 2000 gross 
tons of No. 2 buckwheat to the Department of Docks and Fer- 
ries, were as follows: C. D. Norton & Co., $2.18; Pattison & 
Bowns, $2.14; George D. Harris & Co., $2.26; Gavin Rowe, 
$2.21; Clarksburg Coal Mining Co., $1.94. Address Commis- 
sioner of Docks and Ferries, R. A. C. Smith, Pier “A”, Bat- 
tery Place, New York City. 

No. 991—Storrs, Conn.—Sealed bids will be received until 
noon, July 20, for furnishing the Connecticut Agricultural 
College with coal (p. 76). Separate bids should be submitted 
on each size. Address Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn, 








New Busimess 


$1023—Wynne, Ark.—The Wynne Light & Water-Works 
at this place consumes about 1200 tons of Kentucky bitum- 
inous coal per annum. The contracts are generally let in 
August and the approximate cost is $3.35 per ton. The bus-+ 
iness is let on competitive bids. .Address Purchasing Agent, 
Wynne Light & Water-Works, Wynne, Ark. 


1024—Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Stock Yards 
Co., one of the larger consumers of coal in this district, buys 
entirely in the open market. It consumes from three to five 





cars per week. Address Purchasing Agent, Kansas City 
Stock Yards Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
$+1025—Joliet, Ill—The Illinois State Penitentiary will 


receive sealed bids until 10 a.m., July 31, for furnishing its 
annual coal requirements, estimated at approximately 20,000 
tons. Bids are requested on mine-run and 1%-in. screenings. 
All proposals must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$200. Bids must be submitted on blanks which may be ob- 
tained on application. The contract is to run during the fiscal 
year beginning Aug. 2. Address Secy. Charles W. Faltz, Comr, 
of Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet, I1l. 


Coal Contracts Pend 


“submitted on blanks prepared for that purpose. 
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1026—Kansas City, Mo.—Smith, McCord & ‘Townsend 
are said to be considering a contract for furnishing the fuel 
required in their wholesale dry goods business. About 150 
tons will be bought. Address’ Pres. Leon Smith, Smith, Mc- 
Cord & Townsend, Kansas City, Mo. 


+1027—Rapids City, S. D.—The Independent School Dis- 
trict of this place will receive bids until noon, July 27, for 
furnishing approximately 200 tons of coal. Bids should in- 
clude cost of delivery to the various school buildings as re- 
quired. Address Secy. W. F. Haafke, Independent School Dis- 
trict, Rapids City. Ss: D: 

1028—Kansas City, Mo.—The Rossington Hotel is said 
to be considering contracting for about 250 tons of Cherokee 
slack and nut coal some time during the current month. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, the Rossington Hotel, Troost and 
30th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


1029—Kansas City, Mo.—The local branch of the Cudahy 
Packing Co. is in the market for its annual supply of coal,' 
involving about 190 tons of Cherokee slack per day. Address: 
Purchasing Agent, Cudahy Packing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


1030—Kansas City, Mo.—Spalding’s Commercial College, 
using 10 cars of soft coal a month, will let its contract about 
Aug. 1. Address Pres. J. F. Spalding, Tenth and Oak St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1031—Kansas City, Mo.—The local branch of the Ford 
Motor Co. will let its annual fuel contract some time during 
the current month. It consumes about two carloads of slack 
coal per month. Address Purchasing Agent, Ford Motor Co., 
11th and Winchester Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


#+1032—Cleveland, Ohio—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, Aug. 2, for furnishing its 
annual fuel requirements during the ensuing year, about as 
follows: Anthracite, 300 tons; bituminous lump, 3000 tons; 
bituminous nut, 2500 tons; bituminous slack, 25,000 tons; 
semibituminous mine-run, 4000 tons; semibituminous lump, 
4000 tons. All proposals must be accompanied by a surety 
bond for $2500, and the bidder must be prepared to enter into 
a contract within five days of receipt of notice. Specifications 
may be obtained on application, and all proposals must be 
The success- 
ful bidder will be required to furnish a corporate surety bond 
for 50% of the estimated amount of the contract. Address 
Dir. of Schools F. C. Hogen, School Headquarters, Rockwell 
Ave. and East Sixth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1033—Kansas City, Mo.—The Cochrane Packing Co. at 
this place, which buys its coal in the open market, is said to 
be considering entering into a contract. It consumes about 
two cars of mine-run per month. Address Treas. C. E, Rowett, 
Cochrane Packing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


#+1034—Youngstown, Ohio— The Board of Education at 
this place will contract some time in August for its annual 
requirements of coal, involving about 5000 tons of Pittsburgh 
lump. The current contract is being filled at $2.80 per ton. 
The call for bids is advertised. Address Board of Education, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


+1035—Pueblo, Colo.—School District No. 1 at this place 
usually contracts some time in August for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, amounting to about 1500 tons. The pres- 
ent contract is being filled with steam slack, which is costing 
$2.25 per ton. In addition to this contract there is another 
School District No. 20 which is not included in this. Address 
Secy. E. J.,Scott, School Dist. No. 1, Pueblo, Colo. 


1036—Kansas City, Mo.—The Frankel Frank Co. at this 
place usually contracts for its annual requirements of coal 
some time during the current month. It requires about 200 
tons of bituminous coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Frankel 
Frank Co., 10th St. and Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





41037—Springfield, Ohio—The County Commissioners will 
receive bids until 10 a.m., July 22, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 800 tons of bituminous coal. One-half is to be de- 
livered to the County Infirmary and the balance to the Court 
House. Address County Commissioners, Springfield, Ohio, 


1038—Kansas City, Mo.Hugh Mathews, who has been 
buying the coal required at his machine shop in the open 
market, is said to be considering entering into a contract dur- 
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ing the ensuing year. About 250 tons of lump and slack will 
be required. Address Hugh Mathews, Fifth and Washington 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


$1039—Kansas City, Mo.—The Butler Manufacturing Co. 
at this place will be in the market some time during the cur- 
rent month for about five cars of Cherokee nut coal. Address 
Asst. Supt. Fred. A. Rufi, 13th St. and Eastern Ave., Cen- 
tropolis, Kansas City, Mo. 


$+1040—East Tawas, Mich.—The local Water and Light 
Department will be in the market some time next month for 
about 1300 tons of steam lump coal, which is usually bought 
at approximately $3.10 per ton. It is understood that the 
business is not let on competitive bids, Address City Clk. 
Alfred J. Noel, Hast Tawas, Mich. 


#1041 — Yonkers, N. Y.— The Board of Education re- 
ceived sealed bids until 8 p.m. July 16 for furnishing ap- 
proximately 3000 tons of free burning white ash anthracite. 
Egg coal was specified almost exclusively the only other sizes 
being 550 tons of pea and less than 100 tons of nut. Address 
Secretary Board of Education, Yonkers, N. WH 


1042—Ionia, Mich.—The warden of the Michigan Reform- 
atory at this point will advertise next month for bids cover- 
ing the 4000 tons of mine-run coal required by the reform- 
atory for the season. The warden reports that bids will not 
be considered until that time. Address Warden Otis Fuller, 
Michigan Reformatory, Ionia, Mich, 


1043—Chieago, Ill—L. A. Budlong Co. will be in the mar- 
ket about Aug. 15 for approximately 12 cars West Virginia 
splint egg. Address Purchasing Agent, L. A. Budlong Co., 
Chicago, I1l. 


1044—Kansas City, Mo.—The Sewell Paint & Glass Co. will 
contract during August for its year’s supply of coal, amount- 
ing to about 35 tons of nut per month. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Sewell Paint & Glass Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


$1045—Decatur, Ill. The Board of Education at this place 
generally contracts in August for its annual requirements of 
coal, involving about 3845 tons of mine-run and 1%-in. 
screened nut. The nut coal is usually bought at $2 per ton 
and the mine-run at $2.20. The call for bids is advertised. 
Address J. F. Roach, Bd. of Edu., High School, Decatur, Ill. 


#1046—Two Harbors, Minn.—The Light and Water De- 
partment at this place generally contracts in either August 
or September for its annual requirements of coal, involving 
about 5000 tons of bituminous and 1200 tons of anthracite. 
The bituminous is usually bought at approximately $2.82 per 
ton and the anthracite (nut coal) at $6.47. The business is 
let on competitive bids. Address Light and Water Dept., Two 
Harbors, Minn. 


1047—Kansas City, Mo.—William Volker & Co. will buy 
four cars of soft coal during the month of August. Address 
Purchasing Agent, William Volker & Co., Main and Second 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


1048S—Middletown, Ohio—The Colin Gardner Paper Co. will 
be in the market for its annual coal supply on Aug, 15. Its 
normal requirements aggregate about 50,000 tons of nut and 
slack stoker coal. Deliveries are to be made in about equal 
weekly installments as specified and must be in hopper- 
bottom cars and delivered over the Big Four Ry. <A grade 
of coal that will run satisfactorily over Murphy stokers, and 
particularly one that will not clinker, is required. Address 
Asst. Treas. M. S. Johnston, the Colin Gardner Paper Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


+1049—Sioux City, Iowa—The Board of Education at this 
place, will contract some time in August for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, involving about 2500 tons. “Purity’’ steam 
coal is being used on the present contract, for which $3.93 
per ton is being paid. Address Purchasing Committee, Board 
of Education, Sioux City, Iowa. 


1050—Kansas City, Mo.—Baker & Lockwood will let a 
contract about Aug. 1 for six cars of semianthracite slack 
and Cherokee nut. Its plant is located at the corner of 
Wyandotte and Sixth St. Address Pur. Agt. C. R. Summer- 
ville, Baker & Lockwood, Wyandotte and Sixth St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 








#1051—Zanesville, Ohio—The Board of Education here 
usually contracts during August for its annual requirements 
of coal, involving about 1350 tons of mine-run. Bids are re- 


quested by letter. The usual price is about $2 per ton. Ad- 
dress Clk. C. J. Weaver, Bd. of Edu., Zanesville, Ohio. 
#+1052—Savannah, Ga.—The Board of Education at this 





place will purchase about 275 tons of anthracite some time 
in August. The call for bids is advertised and the business 
is done with local dealers. Address Committee on Supplies, 
Board of Education, Savannah, Ga. 


1053—Kansas City, Mo.—The McPike Drug Co. will con- 
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tract during the latter part of August for its yearly supply 
of slack, of which it uses about eight tons per day. Address 
Pres. W. T. Bland, McPike Drug Co., Central and Seventh St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


#1054—Ottumwa, Iowa—The School Board here will con- 
tract some time next month for about 1600 tons of screened 
lump coal, which is usually bought at $2.70. The call for bids 
is advertised. Address School Board, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


$1055—Grand Island, Neb.—The Water and Light Com- 
mission at this place usually contracts some time in August 
for about 400 tons of coal. The business is let on competitive 
bids and usually goes at about $4 per ton. Wier City nut 
coal is being used on the present contract. Address J. H. 
Miller, Water and Light Dept., Grand Island, Neb. 


1056—Kansas City, Mo.—The Gillpatrick Laundry Co. will 
let its coal contract during the month of August. It uses 
about 100 tons of slack coal per month. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Gillpatrick Laundry Co., Vine and 15th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


+-1057—Superior, Wis.—The Board of Education will con- 
tract some time in August for its annual supply of coal, in- 
volving about 2500 tons of lignite. The call for bids is 
advertised and the customary price is about $2.80 per ton. 
Address Board of Education, Superior, Wis. 


+1058S—Plymouth, Mass.—The County Commissioners at 
this place received bids until 9:30 a.m., July 13, for the coal 
required during the year ending July 1, 1916. About 400 tons 
of egg coal is required, to be delivered f.o.b. cars or wharf at 
Plymouth, probably at the rate of two carloads at a time, 
and 100 tons of Pocahontas, Cumberland, Georges Creek coal, 
to be delivered at the Court House at Brockton, probably at 
the rate of one carload at a time. Address County Comr. 
Lyman P. Thomas, Plymouth, Mass. 


#+1059—Toledo, Ohio—The Board of County Commissioners 
will receive sealed bids until 10 a.m., Aug. 10, for furnishing 
the coal required during the fiscal year beginning Aug. 17 at 
the Lucas County Court House, Armory and Power House. 
Deliveries are to be made as required, and all bids must be 
accompanied by a certified check for $100. Bids will also be 
received at the same time for furnishing the coal required 
at the Lucas County Infirmary during the same period. Bids 
on this last item should be made f.o.b. cars on railroad siding 
at Infirmary, and must be accompanied by a certified check 
for $100. Address Audr. Charles J. Sanzenbacher, Lucas 
County, Toledo, Ohio. 


1060—Louisville, Ky.—B. F. Avery & Sons will issue speci- 
fications about July 20 for a six months’ supply of nut and 
slack coal. About 75 cars will be required altogether, and 
deliveries will be at the rate of three cars per week begin- 
ning Oct. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, B. F. Avery & Sons, 
Louisville, Ky. 





+1061—Mason City, Iowa—Bids were received until 11 a.m., 
July 12, for furnishing the Court House, County Farm and 
Hospital with about 1800 tons of coal during the ensuing 
year. Bids on the requirements for the Court House were to 
include cost of delivery in the bins, and those for the County 
Farm and Hospital were f.o.b. cars at Emery. Address County 
Audr. George E. Frost, Mason City, Iowa. 


1062—Kansas City, Mo.—The Faultless Starch Co., 1025-27 
East Highth St., will be in the market for about 150 tons of 
soft coal during the month of August. Address Pres. J. G. 
Beecham, Faultless Starch Co., 1025-27 Hast Highth St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


$+$1063—South Framingham, Mass.—Sealed bids were re- 
ceived by the Board of Education at this place for furnishing 
approximately 700 tons of bituminous and anthracite coal to 
be delivered at the local school buildings between Aug. 1 and 
May 1. Address Superintendent of Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, South Framingham, Mass. 


+1064—Joliet, 111.—The City Council received bids until 
July 12 for supplying coal as follows: Best Illinois or Indiana 
mine-run for use at the Washington St. plant of the city 
water-works; 225 tons best Illinois mine-run and 100 tons of 
Pocahontas to be delivered as required for the Fire and 
Police Department; eight carloads southern Illinois 6-in. lump 
f.o.b. crematory. All deliveries are to be completed by Apr. 


30 of next year. Address City Clk. Henry W. Odenthal, 
Joliet, Ill. 


1065—Kansas City, Kan.—The Board of Education of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., will let its annual coal contract Aug. 5, at 
which time bids will be opened for 2000 tons of Cherokee lump. 
Address Pur. Agt. L. Friedman, Bd. of Edu., Kansas City, Kan. 


#1066—Pella, Iowa—Bids will be received until July 20 
for furnishing the City Electric Light Plant with steam, mine- 
run and lump coal, bids to include cost of delivery in the bin. 
Address Clk. A. C, Kuyper, Pella, Iowa. 
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+1067—Springfield, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received until 
10 a.m., July 22, for furnishing and delivering coal as follows: 
400 tons of Ohio, West Virginia or Kentucky splint mine-run 
to be delivered at the Court House, and the same amount and 
grade to be delivered f.o.b. sidetrack at the new infirmary at 
Donnellsville station. A certified check for $100 must accom- 
pany all bids. Address County Audr. J. M. Pierce, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


1068S—New York, N. Y.—The Department of Docks and Fer- 
ries will receive bids until noon on Wednesday, July 21, for 
furnishing and delivering 3000 gross tons of egg coal. Full 
particulars can be obtained at the headquarters of the Dock 
Department. Address Dock Comr. R. A. C. Smith, Pier “A,” 
North River, New York. 


+1069—Olivia, Minn.—The Board of Education for Inde- 
pendent School District No. 79 received sealed bids until 6 
p.m., July 10, for furnishing the district with 100 tons of 
Youghiogheny lump coal during the ensuing year. Address 
Secy. George A. Peterson, Bd. of Edu., Olivia, Minn. 


1070—Ashtabula, Ohio—The Board of Education will re- 
ceive sealed bids until July 20 for furnishing approximately 
100 tons of the best three-quarter Pittsburgh coal to be 
delivered to the local school building as required during the 
ensuing year. Address Clk. Charles E. Peck, Bd. of Edu, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


+1071—Chippewa Falls, Wis.—The State Asylum at this 
place received sealed bids until 9 a.m., July 11, for furnishing 
800 tons of screened West Virginia splint, Kentucky block 
and Hocking Valley lump coal to be delivered f.o.b. cars at 
the Asylum spur and Shawtown spur track. Deliveries are 
to be made as required between Aug. 1 of the current year 
and July 1, next year. Address Secy. Nan Macleod, State 
Asylum, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


#$1072—Wadena, Minn.—The City Government received 
sealed bids until July 14 for furnishing approximately 1000 
tons of Youghiogheny run-of-pile coal. Address Village Re- 
corder A. C. Murray, Wadena, Minn. 


+1073—Bridgeport, Conn.—Sealed bids were received until 
noon, June 9, for furnishing approximately 500 tons of bitum- 
inous coal to be used at the Public Library, the city yard and 
by the Fire Department. The business last year was done at 
$3.80 a ton. Address City Clerk, Bridgeport, Conn. 


#-1074—Butfalo, N. Y.—The lighthouse inspector at this 
place will receive sealed bids for furnishing the fuel required 
by the lighthouse tender “Crocus” during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. Blank proposal forms and particulars may be 
had on application. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Buffalo, 
NEY? 


+1075—Louisville, Ky.— The Louisville Industrial School 
of Reform, owned by the city and administered by a board, 
is calling for bids for a year’s supply of coal. Pittsburgh 
and Kentucky lump and mine-run will be required, and bids 
will be received up to July 20. Last year the deliveries 
amounted to about 1000 tons. Address Secy. C. F. Leathers, 
Louisville Industrial School of Reform, Louisville, Ky. 








+1076—New Cumberland, W. Va.—The Board of Education 
will receive sealed bids until noon, July 17, for furnishing 
coal to be delivered at the local school buildings. Address 
Secy. C. S. Bradley, Bd. of Edu., New Cumberland, W. Va. 


$1077—Carlisle, Ky.—The County Board of Education will 
receive bids until 1 p.m., July 21, for furnishing the 10 schools 
in that district with red ash block Jellico coal or an equally 
good brand. Deliveries are to be completed during July and 
August. Address Lida E. Gardner, County Bd. of Edu., Car- 
lisle, Ky. 


+107S—lIonia, Mich.—The Board of Trustees for the Ionia 
State Hospital received sealed bids until July 13 for furnish- 
ing approximately 2500 tons of bituminous nut and slack coal. 
Bidders were required to submit an analysis of the coal and 
quotations were made f.o.b. cars on sidetrack at the hospital. 
Address Medical Supt. Dr. R. H. Haskell, Ionia State Hospital, 
Ionia, Mich. 


#+1079—Charleston, [1l.—The Charleston Union School Dis- 
trict received bids until 5 p.m., July 13, for furnishing the 
various school buildings with coal. Deliveries are to be com- 
pleted by Aug. 20 and about 400 tons will be required. Ad- 
dress Chn. F. M. Mealey, Fuel Com., Charleston Union School 
District, Charleston, Il. ; 


1080—Kansas City, Mo.—Morris & Co., packer, will let its 
yearly coal contract about the first of August. It uses about 
750 tons of Cherokee slack per week during the summer 
months and 1200 tons per week during the winter months. 


#+10Si—Frankfort, OQhio—The Board of Education of Con- 
cord Township will receive bids until 1 p.m., July 17, for fur- 
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nishing 2200 bu. of lump coal. About 1500 bu. are to be de- 
livered on track at Roxabel and the balance on track at 
Austin. Deliveries are to be completed by Aug. 5. The coal 
is to be screened over a 4-in. bar and must be forked from the 
car and weighed on wagon. Address Clerk, Board of Edu- 
cation, Concord Township, Frankfort, Ohio. 


+10S8S2—Sioux Falls, S8. D.—Sealed bids were received until 
9 a.m., July 12, for furnishing the City Water-Works Pumping 
Station with approximately 1000 tons of Wilmington screened 
lump coal, Youghiogheny No. 2 pool gas coal, dock-run or 
screened lump, Elkhorn, Ky., dock-run, or screenings. Bids 
are to include cost of delivery to the pumping station as re- 
quired until Apr. 1, 1916. Address City Audr. Walter C. Leyse, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


+ 1083—Richmond, Ind.—The Wayne County Commissioners 
will receive bids until July 17 for furnishing the various 
county institutions with coal during the ensuing year. Ad- 
dress Audr. L. 8S. Bowman, County Comrs., Richmond, Ind. 


+1084A—New Lexington, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received 
by the Board of Education at this place until 7 p.m., July 31, 
for furnishing the local schools with coal. Address Clk. C. O. 
Ferguson, Bd. of Edu., Pleasant Tawnship, New Lexington, 
Ohio. 


#+1085—Wilkinsburg, Penn.—The Borough Government at 
this place received bids until noon, July 12, for furnishing the 
local schools with lump and slack coal. Address Dr. F. R. 
Stotler, Chn. Com. on Supplies, 611 Penn Ave., Wilkinsburg, 
Penn. 


+1086—Clinton, Mo.—Sealed bids will be received until 2 
p.m., Aug. 4, for furnishing the local Court House, County Jail 
and County Home with coal. Address Deputy Thornton Jen- 
nings, Clinton, Mo. 

+1087—Wells, Minn.—The School Board at this place re- 
ceived sealed bids until July 10 for furnishing its coal re- 
quirements. Quotations were to be f.o.b. sidetrack at this 
place. Address Secy. E. O. Oren, Bd. of Edu., Wells, Minn. 


+108SS—New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received until 2 
p.m., July 22, by the Department of Bridges of New York City 
for furnishing and delivering 250 gross tons of No. 1 buck- 
wheat and 250 gross tons of mine-run for use on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Further particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion. Address Bridge Comr. F. J. H. Kracke, Municipal Bldg., 
New York City. 


+1089-—St. Louis, Mo.—Bids for supplying the local Water- 
Works with fuel requirements during the ensuing year will 
be requested some time in August. Lump and washed coal 
are used, and the plant consumes about $100,000 worth of 
coal a year. The department is considering the advisability 
of using screenings in the future. Address Board of Water 
Commissioners, St. Louis, Mo. 


*1090—Columbus, Ohio—The Public Service Department. 
will receive sealed bids until noon, July 27, for furnishing 
coal approximately as follows: Municipal Light Plant, 10,000 
tons; Scioto River Pumping Station, 3500 tons; Garbage Re- 
duction Works, 2500 tons; City Hall Building, 140 tons; Schiller 
Park, 50 tons; Water-Works Shop, 75 tons; State St. Yard, 25 
tons; Goodale Park, 20 tons; Recreation Department, 70 tons. 
Blank forms and specifications can be had on application. All 
bids must be accompanied by certified check for not less than 
10% of the total amount of the bid, and the successful bidder 
will be required to furnish a bond of 50% of the amount of 
the bid. Address Clk. Paul B. Kemper, Public Service Comn., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


+1091—Beamsville, Ont.—The local School Board will re- 
ceive bids until July 20 for furnishing the schools with an- 
thracite stove coal. Deliveries are to be made in August, 
Address Secy. J. A. Sinclair, Bd. of Edu., Beamsville, Ont. 


+1092—Muskegon, Mich.—Sealed bids will be received until 
8 p.m., July 19, for furnishing the Fire Department, City Hall, 
Water Department and Poor Department with coal during the 
ensuing year. Address City Recorder B. H. Tellman, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 


+1093—Franklin, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until 5 p.m., Aug. 2, for furnishing the local City Government 
with approximately 2400 tons of three-quarter lump coal. 
Quctations should be made in ecarload lots, f.o.b. New York 
Central switch at pump station. Deliveries are to be as re- 
quired and will be completed before Jan. 1. Address City Clk. 
J. G. Crawford, Franklin, Penn. 


+1094—F airfield, Iowa—Bids will be received until noon, 
July 19, for furnishing the local Schoo)? District with 1200 bu. 
of coal during the ensuing year. Address Secy. J. W. Dole, 
Independent School District, Fairfield, Iowa. 


#-1095—Lynn, Mass.—The City Government will receive 
bids until 10 a.m. July 16, for furnishing coal as follows: 
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Franklin County stove, 50 tons; Logan, 100 tons; New River, 
100 tons; white ash broken, 300 tons; white ash stove, 500 
tons; white ash egg, 1000 tons; Cumberland, Pocahontas or 
George’s Creek, 2000 tons. Deliveries are to be made as 
required during the fiscal year beginning Aug. 1. Address 
City Pur. Agt. Albert S. Carleton, City Hall, Lynn, Mass. 


Contracts Awarded 
Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 362—Portland, Ore.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 566, 
707), which provides for furnishing the local schools with coal 
during the ensuing year has been awarded as follows: Edlef- 
sen Fuel Co., steam coal at $5.49; Pacific Coast Coal Co., bri- 
quettes at $7, Liberty Coal & Iron Co., steam coal at $5.50. 
About 640 tons was awarded to each firm. Address Clk. R. H. 
Thomas, Bd. of Edu., Portland, Ore. 


No. 461—Boston, Mass.—The award to the Gorman-Leonard 
Coal Co. for supplying the Infirmary Department and City 
Hospital on this contract (Vol. 7, pp. 627, 748, 794, 956) has 
been approved by the Acting Mayor. Address Supt. of Sup- 
plies D. Frank Doherty, Room 808, City Hall Annex, Boston, 
Mass. 


No. 784—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1005), 
which provides for furnishing William Schuff & Co. with 
akout two carloads of nut and slack coal per month has been 
awarded to the Western Kentucky Fuel Co. Address Supt. 
F. W. Wagner, William Schuff & Co., 803 S. 12th St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

No. 806—Galveston, Tex.—-This contract (p. 1006), which 
provides for furnishing the Depot Quartermaster at the Port 
of Embarkation with coal during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the Clinechfield Fuel Co., on the following basis 
per short ton: Delivered and trimmed in transport bunkers 
from contractor’s barge, $6.50 at Galveston, and $6.20 at Texas 
City; same not trimmed 40c. per ton less; same as the first 
except delivered from contractor’s dock, $6.15 at Galveston, 
and $5.95 at Texas City; same delivered on transport dock, 
or in coal ports, $5.75 per ton at Galveston, and $5.55 at 
Texas City; delivered 
transports, $5.90 at Galveston, and $5.60 at Texas City; de- 
livered on Government barges at contractor’s dock, and dis- 
tributed by a Government tug $5.55 at Galveston, and $5.35 at 
Texas City; delivered from chutes into transports at con- 
tractors dock (not trimmed), $5.65 at Galveston and $5.45 at 
Texas City; same delivered into contractors barges and dis- 
tributed by Government tugs, $5.70 at Galveston, and $5.50 at 
Texas City. The contract will be filled on Clinchfield Naviga- 
tion Coal from the Clinchfield Mine, Dante, Russel Co., Va.; 
this coal runs 14,000 B.t.u. Address Lt.-Col. Quartermaster 
Corps, C. R. Krauthoff, Depot Quartermaster, Galveston, Tex. 


#+No. 819—Austin, Tex.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 1048, 
1026), which provides for furnishing the State Charitable 
Institutions with coal, has been awarded to the following 
companies. Wagner Wells Mfg. Co.; Richardson; Walter 
Tipps; Aherns Ott Mfg. Co.. The gross consideration aggre- 
gates about $40,000. Address State Purch. Agt. George Leavy, 
Austin, Tex. 


+No. S820—Indianapolis, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1049), which provides for furnishing the State House with 
coal during the ensuing year has been awarded to the 
Indianapolis Motor & Fuel Co. at $3.21 per ton for No. 3 vein 
Pocahontas coal. The tonnage is small, to amount to about 
1200 tons. Address State Engineer, State House, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

No. S28—Grand Forks, N. D.—This contract (p. 1049), 
which provides for furnishing the University of North Da- 
kota with approximately 3000 tons of coal, has been awarded 
to the Stinson Implement & Fuel Co., in Youghiogheny screen- 
ings at $2.42 per ton on a heat unit basis, f.o.b. dock. A 
B.t.u. value (on a wet basis) of 14,150 is guaranteed, and fixed 
carbon of 58%. Address Secy. J. W. Wilkerson, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 


+No. 8S89—Hoboken, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 1049, 
1085), which provides for furnishing the local Board of Edu- 
eation with about 2000 tons of coal, has been awarded to the 
Consumers’ Coal Co. Address Business Mgr. R. A. Marnell, Bd. 
of Edu., Hoboken, N. J. 


+No. 843—Columbus, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049, 
Vol. 8, p. 40), which provides for furnishing the fuel re- 
quirements of Franklin County has been awarded as follows: 
Peacock Coal Co., 4000 tons Pomeroy mine run, delivered at 
Infirmary switch $1.60; M. A. Suydam & Co., 12,000 tons same, 
delivered to the Court House and 215 tons delivered to the 
Memorial Bldg. and the County Morgue at $1.95. Address 
Clk. John Scott, Bd. of County Comrs., Columbus, Ohio. 


No. 844—Lexington, Ky.—This contract (Vol. 7, p 1049), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
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with about 1000 tons of coal, has been let to the Kinhead Coal 
Co. on Cumberland lump coal at $2.85. This contract last year 
was let at $2.90. The coal is screened over a 2-in. shaker 
screen. Deliveries are to be made as required. Address Clk. 
J. H. Sinwall, Bd. of Edu., Lexington, Ky. 


#No, S52—Canal Dover, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1085), which provides for furnishing the Public Service De- 
partment with approximately 1500 tons of mine-run coal, was 
awarded to Erwin Bros. at $1.35 per ton. Other bids on this 
contract were George Gintz, $1.64; John Hartz, $1.59; Alonzo 
Gibbs, $1.45. Address, Dir. Osmond Salmond, Public Service 
Commission, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


+No,. 8S79—Peabody, Mass.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), 
which provides for furnishing the local Electric Light De- 
partment with about 5000 tons of coal, has been let to George 
W. Pickering, of Salem, at $4.59 per ton for Pocahontas coal. 
Other bids on this contract were $4.67 and $4.70. Address 
Mgr. Warren D. King, Peabody Hlectric Light Dept., Peabody, 
Mass. 


+No. 884—Ottawa, Can.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), 
which provides for furnishing the County Jail and Court 
House with about 250 tons of anthracite egg has been award- 
ed to the C. C. Kay Co. at $7 per ton. Other bids on this con- 
tract range from $7.25 per ton upward. Address County Clk. 
Charles MacNab, Ottawa, Can. 


+No. SS7—Binghamton, N. Y.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1086), which provides for furnishing the City Government 
with coal, has been awarded to Ford, Powell & Hammond and 
0. W. Sears & Son. Bids of the various companies, including 
those to whom the contracts were awarded, were as follows: 





Chest- Bitumin- Buck- 
Egg nut Stove Pea ous wheat 
Ford, Powell & Ham- 
mond tacseo fee $5.35 $5.57 $5.35 $4.35 $3.45 $3.15 
O. W. Sears & Son.... 5.55 5.80 DoD 4.00 2.98 3.15 
Binghamton Coal Co.... 5.70 5.90 5.70 4.70 3.20 
Charles McKinney...... 5.70 6.00 5.70 4.60 3.30 
Economy Coal Co....... 5.60 5.85 5.70 4.85 3.35 3.10 
SM Bilhotte ee. see 4.0) 6.00 5.40 4.20 3.30 3.15 
Address Dept. of Public Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 
+No. 919—Pontiac, Mich.—This contract, (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 


which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded as fol- 
lows: Gates Bros., West Virginia % lump, $3.20; J. L. Sibley 
Co., anthracite, egg and stove coal, $7 per ton. Address Secy. 
Elmer L. Webster, Bd. of Edu., Pontiac, Mich. 


+No. 920—Lincoln, Neb.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing the state institutions with coal 
during the ensuing year, has been awarded as follows: 


Ton- 
Price nage 
BEATRICE (Institution for Feeble-minded Youth) 
Coal Hill:.Coal Co.; Omaha; deep shaft) mill.= 22.240.) eee $3.75 2000 
or 

Coal Hill Coal Co., Omaha, deep shaft, slack..................- 3.55 2000 
Coal Hill Coal Co., Omaha Range, Routt Co., Colo. nut.......... 6.15 100 
H. B. Miles, Lincoln Southern Kan. washed slack................ 4.40 1000 
H. B. Miles, Lincoln nut, 3xl-in., Southern Kan................. 4.10 1000 


GENEVA (Girls’ Industrial School) 
H. B. Miles, Lincoln Steam, Economy, Mo. or Iowa nut......... 3.90 680 
BURKETT (Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home) 


Coal Hill Coal ‘Co, -Routti@e,, Colo; lump. aen see eee 5.60 250 
Coal Hill Coal ‘Cov RouttiGo:, Colo; mutase ee eee 5735, —250 
Whitebreast Coal Co. pea and slack..4.. 505.400 a ee 3.40 2500 


Lineoln, Neb., Weir City, S. Kansas 
INGLESIDE (Hospital for Insane) 


Whitebreast Coal Co. pea and slack, Weir City, S. Kan........... 3.38 4500 
Whitebreast Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo., screened nut..:...... 5.54 500 
KEARNEY (State Industrial School) b 
W. L. Stickel-Lbr:Co) Kearney Hanna nut::.... 4. essen eee 5.138 90 
W. L. Stickel Lbr. Co. Kearney Steam, Hanna slack............. 3.62 1200 

KEARNEY (Hospital for Tuberculous) 
W. L. Stickel Lbr. Co. Steam, Hanna slack.................-:.- 3.62 400 
W. LoStickel Lor; Con Range; Hanna mitesicbreiciie anise eee 6.138 20 


LINCOLN (Hospital for Insane) 
H. B. Miles Maitland nut or Canon City, Colo. range............ 5.70 200 
Geo. W.. Voss, Lincoln)Penn, anthracite; egg, ?> 0... )¢ 2.5 dee eo 10.40 10 
Whitebreast Coal Co. pea and slack, S. Kans., Weir City......... 3.40 4500 
LINCOLN (Orthopedic Hospital) \ 


George W. Voss, S. Kanianut,’screened.a........eoet nee eee 3.80 1200 
LINCOLN (State Penitentiary) 

Whitebreast Coal Co., Weir City, S. Kan. pea and slack.. ... 2.85 5450 

Whitebreast Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo. screened nut.. oe LeO. 100 
MILFORD (Nebraska Industrial Home) 

Coal Hill’ Co: Routt Co;sGolo. lumpyrangces. see ee 5.85 100 

H. B. Miles, 8. Kan. screened nut, Steamian ye aee ae eee ere 3.84 800 
MILFORD (Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home) 

H. B. Miles, ‘So. Kan. nut, screened, steam......+.55.2+0eeenoee 3.84 500 

Coal Hill Coal Co., Routt'Co., Colo. nut, range............0+... 5.60 100 
NEBRASKA CITY (Institute for the Blind) 

Union Coal Co. Lincolngse Kan. mine-runs.-. 2.5)e ee ee 4.19 600 

Union Coal’ Go? Eindolnwgokomis; Ti mniubsee senescent 4.50 40 
NORFOLK (Hospital for Insane) 

Geo. W. Voss Range, nut, Rock Spring, Wyo.. eR. 50 

Whitebreast Coal Co., pea and slack, Weir City, ‘S. Kan.. ... 38.92 38000 
OMAHA (School for the Deat) 

Central Cogl & Coke Co.,. Range, Ill., 8x6 egg...:....5.:0.0n50.6 4.89 40 

Sunderland Bros. Co., steam, S. Kan., Weir City, slack.......... 3.25 1200 


Address Secy. Leo Matthews Bd. of Comrs., State Institu- 
tions, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Raila You, the men of strong opinions, 
Ai 


— Who, from desk and swivel chair, 
Issue orders to your minions 
With an autocratic air, 
Have you never paused a second 
As you ruled your mining crew, 
And with business judgment reckoned 
What a word of praise would do? 






When, by some mischance, production 
Takes a downward-trending course, 
You're the chaps that raise a ruction 
And condemn the working force; 
But in case their zeal unending 
Makes a record-breaking run, 
What prevents you from commending 


eA ae) 
Pirie arucaeac All the work that they have done? 


s: 
<4 


Do you fear misunderstanding 
Of your meager words of praise, 
And the men will come demanding 
That you give them all a raise? 
Don’t attempt to puff or flatter, 
Shun the bunk and blarney then; 
Tell them plainly of the matter 





Tell them plainly 


of the matter— As a man who speaks to men. 
INET hh, Yes, it’s very true you’re paying 


For their heavy toil’s return; 
Still, they like to hear you saying 

That they’re worth the wage they earn; 
And when words of commendation 

Crown their labor’s weary close, 
Then the cup of their elation 

Brimming fills and overflows. 






Still, they 
like to 
hear you 

saying— 

















OU CAN BUY a man’s exertions, yet you make him a machine 
When you base your whole relation on the crisp and crinkly green; 
But the minute that you show him that you've red blood in your veins, 
You have changed a bondsman’s fetters into friendship’s loyal chains. 


eUTTTUUUUNTOUUUUUUITUTVOUUUOMUUOOOUUULUULINOOUUOUUUUUOOOUUUUUUTIOOUUUUULULLIIOOUUUULUINUUUOOULALUIUOUUUUUMUUUUUUULLLMMOOUUULULCOOLUULLLOLCUUULLUOLOUUUCUUCUDOUUUCLLOUUULNO UTUTLIIOTUUUUIITOUUUUMTMOTOUUUUCUNUUULLUMUUOUULLLCUUDOLUCUCUUOLCOLOLULCCCULUUEULUOOUUUULULMCUULUULUIMUUULUCLUCOUTELUCOCUUULLUCUULCLU OULU cULLLL cA eeeLL-C coe 
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Machines for 
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Mimes 


By E. C. DE WoLFrE* 





SY NOPSIS—A specific instance of where an old 
abandoned mine in thin coal was rehabilitated and 
its operation rendered a commercial proposition by 
the purchase of power, which is both bought and 
consumed as alternating current. 





Cutting machines driven by alternating current find 
a field of special adaptability in placing the advantages 
of machine mining within the reach of small mines for 
which the expense of a complete power plant seems un- 





MiG ae 


THE TIPPLE AT THE “GOPHER HOLE” 


warranted. As one example of such application can be 
cited the American Cannel Coal Co., at Cannelton, 
Perry County, Ind., on the Ohio River. 

Here, by installation of a modern item of mine equip- 
ment, there has been rehabilitated one of the oldest mines 
in the oldest mining district of Indiana. The Geological 
Survey is authority for the statement that Perry County 
coal was taken by Robert Fulton aboard the steamer 
“Orleans” on its first trip down the Ohio River in 1811. 
First attempts at commercial mining were made in 1837, 
when the American Cannel Coal Co. was incorporated by 
act of the Indiana General Assembly “to mine stone coal 
at Coal Haven,” which afterward became Cannelton. A 
total area of 6456 acres was acquired by various purchases, 
and in sale of surface for other uses the mineral rights 
were always retained. 

Severl mines were opened and coal was hauled in rude 
cars, on strap rails, over a wood trestle tramway to the 
river, where a tip deposited the coal upon a floating plat- 
form. “Here,” says James De la Hunt, Perry County’s 
historian, “a large painted sign called the attention of 
passing steamboats to the new fuel, lauding its merits 
as a steam producer and urging its cheapness.” The 
boats all burned wood, and the adoption of coal was slow, 
yet steady, and the company built up a good trade. Dur- 
ing the Civil War river gunboats were fueled with coal 
from these mines. 

Some of the early openings were abandoned as distances 
and thinning of the seam made working impractical, or 


*608 Dearborn St., Chicago, T1l. 


unremunerative with the changes in market conditions in 
later years. It is at one of these abandoned openings, 
wherein the coal had thinned to impracticable height for 
hand mining, that a Goodman alternating-current short- 
wall machine has been placed in service, giving the mine 
a new “lease of life” and enabling the company to push 
ahead into otherwise lost territory, where the coal runs 
as low as 24 in. in thickness. 

To install a complete power plant at this little “gopher 
hole,” as Secretary Shallcross modestly terms the present 
mine (Fig. 1), would be obviously prohibitive in cost and 
operating expense. To purchase the only available com- 
mercial power—alternating current—and convert it to 
continuous current for driving a machine of that type 
would involve installation of converter equipment. 'This 
would result in a higher cost and lower efficiency than 
for static transformers to step down the high-tension 
transmission line voltage for mine use. 

Hence the alternating-current shortwall machine, run 
by purchased power, received over an economical trans- 
mission line and reduced to operating voltage by simple 
means, involves no attendance charges. Power costs are 
thus made low and always directly proportional to ma- 
chine productivity. 








Cuttine Is Dont BELOW THE COAL 


Underlying the coal is a hard fireclay in which the eut- 
ting is done, the difficulties of its hardness being offset 
by the advantages of gaining the necessary height for 
working and of saving the entire coal seam for loading 
out in good-sized pieces. The fireclay is so hard that, 





FIG. 2, ALUTERNATING-CURRENT MACHINE AT WORK 


except in local soft spots, it is known by the men simply 
as “rock.” 

Cutting beneath the coal the machine makes a bottom 
6 in. below the seam, giving 30 in. of working height 
where the coal is 24 in. thick. On its special low drop- 
axle truck the machine enters easily the low rooms, 
though in some places the ties have to be embedded into. 
the bottom. Roofs on the entries are brushed to give 
traveling height for the mules. 

The drop-front feature of the Goodman truck enables. 
unloading even when the machine may be rubbing the 
roof. Unloading, running cuts and reloading are all 
equally easy. Of particular importance, however, is the: 
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tilting shoe with which the machine is fitted and by means 
of which the runner is able readily to control the cutting, 
to keep the machine just so far beneath the coal and make 
it leave a good bottom. 

Rooms are worked 30 ft. wide and 225 ft. deep, with 
9-ft. pillars through which five 12-ft. breakthroughs are 
eut, giving about 85 per cent. recovery from the work- 
ing asa whole. Coal is loaded into 1-ton cars and hauled 
out by mules over 42-in. gage track laid with 16-Ib. rails. 
Room curves have 15-ft. center radius, on which the 
operation of the machine is facilitated by the independent 
cable-reel trailer truck. 

Three-phase current is transmitted to the mine at 2200 
volts and stepped down to 220 volts for the mine circuits 
and machine use. The mine leads are heavily insulated 
and substantially hung along the rib on the entries. The 
machine is mechanically of standard shortwall construc- 
tion, with only the electrical parts arranged for use of 
alternating current. 

The American Cannel Coal Co. is only one of many 
small and moderate producers that have installed alter- 
nating-current mining machines of various types to good 
advantage under their own peculiar conditions. 


German Coal Industry im 1914 


In 1889, 25 years ago, the German coal production 
amounted to 67 million tons. The largest production 
was reached in 1913 with 19114 million tons, dropping 
in 1914 to about 16114 million tons, being a decrease of 
30 million tons. The reduction affected the states as 
shown in Table 1. 

The production of brown coal in 1914 amounted to 83.9 
million tons, being a decrease of 3.2 million tons, or 3.64 
per cent., as against 1913, which production still exceeds 
the output in 1912 by approximately 3 million tons, 
The production of brown coal in the various states was as 
shown in Table 2. The decrease in production in 1914, 
amounting to 33.1 million tons, or 11.9 per cent., com- 
pares with the English loss in production of 40 million 
tons or 15.16 per cent. 

In the district of Upper Silesia a brisk demand for all 
grades is reported. The approach of warmer weather has 
not, as usual, caused a decrease in the demand, as dealers 
who as a rule reduced their spring orders by 50 to 60 per 
cent. endeavor to close summer contracts in undimin- 
ished quantities. The coal combine, however, is not in- 
clined to comply with these demands, one reason being 


TABLE 1. COMPARATIVE GERMAN COAL PRODUCTION IN 1914 
AND 1913 IN 1000 METRIC TONS 
State 1914 1913 Loss (%) 

RASS RE EEN orcas eicsaim ot Keds a 2 Se 3 153,006 181,413 — 15.66 
OOD YH Me se fica ic, wx caialtaniy secre 4,836 5,471 — 11.61 
Seta ait, 2 SU Sa choy ene re ae 660 811 — 18.62 
PRIBRGESILOTT RING jie epee sd active tis 5 ese here 2,857 3,796 — 24.74 
EPEIOCISETICEAs ie accioice' ec slices. wicretste.s 0 176 20 + 880 

VET Ss a ee ene 161,535 191,511 — 15.65 
TABLE 2. COMPARATIVE GERMAN PRODUCTION OF BROWN 

COAL IN 1914 AND 1913 IN 1000 METRIC TONS 
State 1914 1913 Loss (%) 

OYE TE aga Ave 5 © CLA sone 67,424 70,256 — 4.03 
SEGA Airc Ege Oi Oe ace aoe ree 6,298 6,312 — 0.28 
LEOINIE Ae RITE eitete on tds BAcvs leuecr as one oF 1,601 1,895 — 15.52 
PRORHO TAREE SRY on mydie re G sen tares as 6 402 429 — 6.30 
i2inthilsyi gis) ey Sie ca. ee cea er 2,235 1,824 + 22.53 
Baeony<Alten Dut fir i niliel ) pie, lees 4,797 4,910 — 2.30 
01" Ul RIA bOis cache CEP YG 1,180 1,474 — 19.95 
BREE eae ee IE ciate th Pee ee kB as 3 10 12 — 16.67 

PDD bal He cies 5 oxels SRLS cis HN Ca ec petleg arse 83,947 87,116 — 3.64 


to prevent speculation and the other to consider in the 
first place manufacturing industries and gas works of 
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central and northeast Germany, which now depend ex- 
clusively upon the Upper Silesian production. Regular 
customers, however, are served as before. 

Deliveries on contracts are made promptly, and in spite 
of lack of labor the output approaches 68 per cent. of the 
normal production, thus complying with the domestic 
demand, besides furnishing 100,000 tons monthly to 
Austraia. 

The export from the Upper Silesian coal district 
amounts now to 6 per cent. normal production, as com- 
pared with 38 per cent. in normal times. Provision has 
been made for a considerable reserve in coal in order to 
safeguard the necessary requirement for the industries, in 
case the political situation should cause a further reduc- 
tion in the output. 

Inquiries for delivery are reported from Holland, but 
which under the circumstances cannot be considered, 
as all surplus quantities are being reserved for the Aus- 


‘trian market. 
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Laying Out Small Angles 


Francis W. Shaw in the American Machinist describes 
a simple but accurate method of laying out small angles 
in the absence of a good protractor or drafting machine. 
As much accuracy is obtainable in this method of plot- 
ting angles as is secured when an ordinary protractor is 
used. Theoretically the error in laying out an angle of 
1 deg. by this method is but 4 sec. With an angle of 
10 deg. it is less than 1 min., and even a 30-deg. angle 
can be determined in this way with an error of only 
13 min. 

From the base line draw an arc of 53£-in. radius and 
lay out the desired angle along this arc, setting the com- 











MANNER OF LAYING OFF ANGLES WITHOUT A 
PROTRACTOR 


passes or dividers to 75 in. for every degree. Join the 
center of the large are with the points determined on its 
perimeter. 

For angles approaching 30 deg., lay out an angle of 
30 deg. with the triangle and add or deduct the small 
angle of difference. For angles near 15 deg., bisect an 
angle of 30 deg., adding or deducting the difference in 
angle. 


"3 
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Chinese Mining Superstitions—Although the Liao Yune dis- 
trict in Mongolia is hilly, there are no mountains where min- 
ing operations may be carried on. This is due to the fact that 
the mountains which may possibly contain minerals are con- 
sidered sacred by the Mongols, and therefore out of reach 
of mineralogists. Should any construction materials, such as 
sand or stone, be required for repairing roads, etc., they must 
be obtained from districts well removed from these moun- 
tains. 
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Pea Coale-An Outlaw Size 


For several months past the wholesale prices in the 
anthracite market have been badly unsettled. There has 
been a wide divergence between the prices as shown on the 
circulars issued and the actual selling prices, particularly 
as regards pea coal. The low market value of this grade 
has been due to nothing more than a natural adjustment 
to an inevitable condition. As is well known, pea and all 
the smaller sizes are byproducts pure and simple; in other 
words, these sizes are not made by design, but happen in 
the production of the so-called prepared or domestic 
erades. The production of pea ranges from 10 to 40 
per cent. of the entire output, the variation depending on 
the hardness of the seam from which the coal comes and 
the percentage of larger sizes for which the breaker rolls 
are adjusted. <A fair average would be 22 per cent. 

In the beginning of the anthracite industry pea and 
the smaller sizes were regarded as waste products. 
Finally a market was developed for them as steam fuel, 
but in addition pea began to find quite a place for itself 
in the domestic market, because of its low price as com- 
pared to the next nearest domestic coal; the operators, 
however, tried to discourage its use as a family coal, 
insisting that it was only a steam fuel. 

With the natural advance in price of all commodities 
during the past 10 years, pea coal experienced a raise 
proportionate to the other sizes, which made its price as 
a steam coal, in competition with bituminous, practically 
prohibitive. As a result there is now less than 1 per 
cent. of pea coal being used for steam purposes, and while 
the smaller sizes still maintain their position as steam 
coals, almost the entire tonnage of pea is left to be ab- 
sorbed as best it can. The only market left for this grade 
is naturally the domestic or family trade, and it has now 
become eminently a family size and must be so considered. 
It will probably continue a family coal exclusively unless 
the operators are willing to make an attractive offer to 
steam consumers. This would certainly tend to stabilize 
the market on all sizes and would help to prevent the 
unsettling conditions due to price cutting on this grade. 

Bx 


low to Repair Steel Tapes 


Many engineers and surveyors repair their own steel 
tapes, the repair outfit consisting of a combined punch 
and rivet set and copper rivets or eyelets. Few know how 
to repair a broken tape properly, even when furnished 
with all the necessary facilities, says Engineering News. 

The point which needs the most emphasis is that no 
matter how it is broken some of the original tape must be 
cut away and a new picce spliced in. This applies both 
to graduated ribbon tapes and to most of those made of 
heavy flat wire. Any mend which stiffens the tape at 
the splice weakens it and makes it more likely to break 
near there a second time, especially in the case of thin 
ribbon tapes. The only exception is in repairing heavy 
wire tapes, 1g in. wide or less, which are usually so stiff 
that they can be mended with a soldered sleeve. 

In Fig. 1, tapes Nos. 1, 2 and 3 illustrate defective 
splices. No. 1 is made by lapping the tape by 0.12 ft. 
and securing the lap with six eyelets. A little considera- 
tion would have shown that two eyelets and a 0.02-ft. lap 
would have done just as well. 

No. 2 is another lap joint a little over 0.1 ft. long. In 
No. 3 the whole of the old tape has been retained and the 
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repair made by riveting a piece 0.15 ft. long on the back. 
Solid rivets have been used, though eyelets would have 
been preferable. Nos. 2 and 3 also illustrate defective 
methods of fastening on the end rings—the laps for that 
purpose are too long. However, the handle in No. 2 


illustration would be correctly fastened if the laps were 
shorter, for two eyelets have been used to secure the lap, 
and that is the correct number. 

Nos. 4 and 5 show conscientious and ingenious attempts 
to assure flexibility, but by means not to be recommended. 





FIG. 1. “HORRIBLE EXAMPLES” OF TAPE REPAIRS 


No. 6 is a crude but effective repair, no doubt made in 
camp. The sleeve was probably cut from a tin can, and 
it is likely that a nail was used for a punch, the motive 
power being furnished by blows of an ax. There are 
no rivets, and the sleeve holds by depressions punched 
partly through the tape. 

In Fig. 2 is illustrated the proper way to make tape 
repairs. First punch two holes in each of the broken ends 
1 in. or more back from the break. Take a piece of tape 
about 2 in. longer than the completed splice is to be, 
lay one of the broken ends on the splice, tying it tightly 
to insure proper alignment, and punch holes in the splice 
through the holes already punched in the tape, placing 
and setting a rivet as soon as a hole is punched. Solid 


ee 
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- tape practically as flexible as if it were new. 
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rivets are used for flat-wire or band tapes, and when the 
tape is 14 in. or less wide, the rivets are placed in tandem, 
as shown in No. 1, Fig. 2. After the splice has been 
riveted to one end of the broken tape, lay the other 
broken end on it and butting the two ends of the break 
together, tie it in place and rivet as before. When all 
rivets are driven, notch the ends of the tape close to the 
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Imdiama Mimes Yield More Than 
16,000,000 Toms of Coal 


In 1914 the mines of Indiana yielded 16,641,132 tons 
of coal, having a value of $18,290,928, according to a 
statement by C. EH. Lesher, of the Geological Survey. 
This shows a decrease from the 1913 figures of 524,539 





FIG. 2. EXAMPLES OF TAPES REPAIRED SO AS TO PRESERVE THE MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 


rivets with an edged file and break the tape on the file 
marks. In the same manner notch and break off the ends 
of the splice close to the rivets. The result is a lap of not 
over 0.03 ft. for a tandem splice and a little over 0.01 
ft. (or 1% in.) for rivets side by side, which means a 
For thin 
ribbon tapes eyelets should always be used instead of 
solid rivets, as shown in Nos. 3 and 4, Fig. 2. 

To replace a broken ring or repair a tape broken at 
the ring, take a piece of similar tape showing any foot 








FIG. 3. HOW TO PUT THE RING END ON A TAPE 


mark. Lay the ring with its clip or sleeve in place on 
this splice-tape, and hold it there by slipping a narrow 
piece of tape (or wire) under the splice-tape and over 
the ring (see Fig. 3). Punch one hole through the ring 
chp and tape, separate, and cut the tape close to the hole; 
insert the clip, and rivet, using a long eyelet. Then 
punch the second hole and rivet as before. Notch the 
clip with a file close to the eyelets and break it off on 
both sides of the tape. Rivet the new section to the 
broken end, not less than 214 in., or 0.2 ft., from the end, 
being careful to lay the new piece on top of the old tape. 


tons, or 3 per cent. in quantity, and $710,953, or 3.7 per 
cent. in value. 

Out of 19 coal-producing counties in Indiana 6 showed 
an increase in 1914, all the increases being small except 
that in Vigo County, which in 1914 had an output greater 
than in 1913 by more than 530,000 tons. On the other 
hand, the neighboring counties of Greene, Clay, Knox 
and Parke each showed a decrease of over 100,000 tons. 
The average price per ton for the state was $1.10. 

There was no decrease in the proportion of the product 
shot off the solid, the figures being 5,175,229 tons in 1913 
against 4,968,065 tons in 1914, approximately 30 per 
cent. in both years. The quantity of hand-mined coal 
decreased from 11 per cent. to 10.6 per cent. in 1914, and 
the number of mining machines in use increased from 
732 in 1913 to 751 in 1914. 

The Bureau of Mines reported 44 fatal accidents in the 
mines of Indiana during 1914, a decrease of 22 from those 
reported in 1913. This brought the death rate per thou- 
sand from 2.97 in 1913 to 1.97 for 1914. 
ligher Coal Prices in England 

The West Yorkshire Coal Owners’ Association on June 
1 advanced household fuel 81 cents per ton and industrial 
fuel $1.46 per ton, says Commerce Reports. The prices 
are now $2.67 for pea-slack, $3.40 for rough slack and 
$3.89 for nut at the pit. The Yorkshire Post states 
that the enhanced prices make the industrial situation a 
difficult one and that still another advance is hinted at. 
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Strikes Mines of 
Occurrence?--I 


By Hueu ArcHBALDT 





SYNOPSIS—The policy of coal operators has too 
often been to build poor houses and make undue 
profits from them. This has led the miner to be- 
lieve that he is the victim of every kind of injus- 
tice. The miner needs the union. If the union is 
not what tt should be, the faults are not inherent 
in the organization, but are merely incidental. 





One of the causes for the frequency of strikes is the 
company house, on which the miner feels undue profits 
are made. It hardly needs argument to prove that there 
is a desire in every man to live decently. The “hunkies” 
and foreigners who come to this country do not have as 
high a plane of living as those who have been here a long 
time. But the foreigner soon acquires the desire to live 
on a higher plane and will readily admit this as a fact. 

I have heard one Polander who had been here only 15 
years explaining that the reason why a certain com- 
patriot’s scale of living was low was because the man had 
been in America only a couple of years. This fact is 
recognized by the management of many companies, and 
good work is being done in improving mining towns. It 
is a movement that comes second to the safety-first propa- 
ganda, but it is not as general or as thorough as it might 
be. In many places much talking is done, but little actual 
work is accomplished, only enough to make a superficial 
compliance with a fashionable fad. 

It should be a distinctly recognized factor that mining 
differs from manufacturing in that the whole life of the 
community is dependent upon the management of the 
mine. In manufacturing there is not that absolute 
dependence. 

In the first place, mining is the winning of raw material 
and must be carried on at the point where the material 
is found. On the other hand, a factory can be located at 
any central point where raw material can be brought to 
it conveniently and where the finished product can be 
readily shipped away. The location of such a plant does 
not need to be moved as the sources of its supplies change, 
and there is no limit to the length of its hfe, for the 
products it uses and produces vary with necessity. 

Operators Must Buitp Houses 

The life of a mine is limited, and when it is ended no 
other mine in the same neighborhood will take its place. 
As a result a mine is a temporary installation; nothing 
is built in codrdination with its activity, and the mine 
worker is largely isolated from workers in all other hnes. 
Frequently a mine is situated at the end of a branch rail- 
road away from the main currents of travel and thought. 
This would tend to cause the community to retrograde, 
but the tendency is offset by the short length of life of 
the mining town and the frequent coming and going of 
its inhabitants. 

On account of this isolation it is necessary that towns 
be built where mines are opened. Factories, on the other 





*The previous article is contained in the issue of July 10, 
1915, pp. 48 and 49. 


+Efficiency engineer, Scranton, Penn. 


hand, are erected where communities have been already 
established, and in such places there are persons outside 
the particular industry who make it a business to build 
and rent houses at the mine. 

The houses must be erected in the beginning by those 
who develop the plant, for it is not to be expected that 
a workman will come to any place with enough capital 
to build his own house. Nor is it to be anticipated that 
he will invest in immovable property when the returns 
in that investment are dependent upon his retaining work 
in a certain mine. 


MINERS PREFER TO ButtD THEIR Own HoMeES 


Where in any community there are a number of mines 
run by different companies, so that a workman can feel 


-reasonably sure of getting work in another place should 


he lose it in any one of them, then it will be found that 
he will build his own home, putting forth an offort to 
make for himself a place where he can live contentedly. 
And it will be generally found that where a man owns 
his residence, it is a better, cleaner place than when his 
dwelling is a house rented from a company. The change 
in some parts of the anthracite region with the disappear- 
ance of the rows of company houses is an instance of this. 

The necessity which has led to the building of towns 
has often led to abuses in the end. For it is too easy 
to discover that money can be made on what has been 
invested in the houses. 

It is true that no capital should be invested without a 
return being sought. But as the number of mines in- 
creases in any neighborhood, the opportunity for a work- 
man to live in a house not owned by the company will 
increase. And thus when a man applies for work, the 
first question asked of him is, “You take house?” If he 
does not “take house” then he does not get work. And 
a superintendent who does not force the men to live in 
the company houses, no matter how badly out of repair 
they are, is likely to lose his job. 

And as there is compulsion to make a man live in a 
company house the care of such houses is often neglected 
—more grievously than the man in charge of the houses 
often realizes himself. This is quite in contrast to the 
principle of merchandising good goods at a reasonable 
rate, which is the rule of a modern store. The temptation 
exists under these conditions to try to obtain a large 
return on the money invested in houses. 

And the reaction from this manner of making money 
crops out in the mine. It spreads through all the inter- 
course between those who are trying to make money on an 
investment and those who are seeking to make money 
by their labor. When it becomes patent to the workmen 
that a good profit is being made at their expense in the 
renting of houses or any other line, they naturally resent 
it, and so in their work they “loaf” as much as they can 
in order to try to make up in one direction what they 
lose in another. | 

“Do others, for they do you,” may be a first principle 
of business and one that may work out successfully for 
a merchant who deals only once with any one person, but 
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as a principle for application in a mining community, 
where the intercourse between a company and its men is 
continuous and not only involves the man himself, but his 
family as well, it is false and unreliable. It is a principle 
from which only trouble can be expected and one that 
will cost money in the end. 

Some months ago a superintendent was telling what 
he was doing and boasting that he had all his houses 
rented. “You know,” he said, “even my sand house is 
rented to two men.” ‘These employees may not have been 
able to express the feeling that the only interest the boss 
had in them was to make money out of them, and just 
as much money as was possible, but they felt it neverthe- 
less. This thought affected not only those who lived in 
the sand house, but all the others—even those who may 
have been living in good houses. In return when any 
chance came to attack the company and turn the tables, 
it was entered into with joy. 

Many people are discouraged because there is not an 
immediate response to any attempt they may make to 
do betterment work. The cleanliness of a New England 
village is a matter of long growth, and with the inhab- 
itants of a mining village “there are long years of neglect 
behind, in which prejudices have become fixed which can 
be eradicated only by living them down. A quick re- 
sponse is not to be expected and results cannot be hur- 
ried. They must grow. 


SHouLp Not Br DIscouRAGED BY SLOW RESULTS 


It must be remembered that there is no encourage- 
ment for the men to respond. For the length of habita- 
tion of any man and his family is dependent upon the 
whim of a monarch—the boss. A man may be able to 
please the boss for years and hold his job, and yet again 
a mistake may arise the next week and he would lose it. 

The house he lives in must then be vacated; so why 
make any improvements? They are fastened to the soil 
and cannot be moved when he is forced to go away. If 
he moves, his labor is wasted and will go to the next 
tenant, and in the next town to which he goes he will 
probably have to rent a dirty house and begin improve- 
ment work all over again. 

Those who are trying to make their own mining com- 
munities better places for living and who feel discouraged 
may renew their flagging spirits with the thought that 
their numbers are continually increasing. But they will 
have to stand alone until the whole mass of the mining fra- 
ternity has for an extended time earnestly assumed its 
responsibilities, for such responsibilities it certainly does 
owe to the communities which are dependent upon the 
coal industry.. By that time the distrust and irrespon- 
siveness of the mine worker will disappear. Meanwhile, 
any individual operator if he would counterbalance the 
indifference of the rest, must work hard, for one cannot 
pass through a plague and escape infection from without 
except by taking unusual precautions. 


NEED FoR MINE-WorkKERS’ UNION 


Another cause for strikes is the desire for a recognition 
of the union. The desire of the men to confederate should 
be viewed in a different light from that which is now cus- 
tomary. There is a real need for some such organization 
as the United Mine Workers of America. It is not the 
first time in the history of our civilization that unions 
have existed. The Greeks and Romans were troubled 
with them and had to surrender to their importunities. 
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The work in all the countries of Europe throughout 
medieval history was performed by unionized workmen, 
and English labor has been helped by them. 

They have not always been known as unions. The 
organizations had other names or no names at all. At 
least the names of many of these bodies have not come 
down to us. The causes for which they struggled and the 
manner in which they were constituted have changed 
from age to age, but the underlying purpose is the strug- 
gle of the mass of the people for a better life. But as 
the desired ends were attained, the organizations have 
passed away only to become a memory. It will be the 
same with “the union.” : 

It is interesting to note that in London in the year 
1517—almost four hundred years ago—occurred “Evil 
May Day,” which was so called because a strike riot 
occurred on that day for which 12 rioters (apprentices) 
were hanged and 400 more pardoned with the rope around 
their necks. But such doings did not remove the causes 
of discontent nor end the turmoil. An account written 
at the time gives the same causes for the riot as we find 
assigned for riots today. It says: 


Before May Day, poor handicraft people which were wont 
to keep shops and servants and had labour and living by 
making pins, points, girdles, gloves, and all such other things 

had thereof sale and profit daily, until thirty years 
ago. Many rich men is risen upon the destruction of 
the poor people, which poor people perceived themselves as 
having no living not able to keep no houses 
but in alleys sitting in a poor chamber working all the w eek 
to sell their ware which would not give them so 
much winning for their wares to find them meat and drink. 


And it is interesting, moreover, to know that among 
the other causes for the riot was a protest against foreign 
labor which was lowering the scale of living. Those who 
are working in mines are so close to the daily struggle 
that it is hard for them to get a perspective view of the 
situation. So it is excusable but nevertheless wrong for 
mine managers to condemn the union without qualifica- 
tion. It is true, the men blindly follow ignorant and self- 
seeking leaders and that those leaders become arrogant 
when they feel the strength of the union behind them. 
But the trouble is with individual men and not with the 
organization as a whole. The shoe is on the other foot 
when the unions condemn corporations. Corporations 
and unions are not animate things and are only as good 
as their thinking managers. 

The basic desire underlying the formation of the United 
Mine Workers of America and the thing that holds it 
together is the desire of the individuals for a higher scale 
of living than they now possess and a chance to earn that 
living. When agreements between managements and men 
are in process of formulation this desire is given expres- 
sion, in the form of one demand or cater But it is 
by playing upon the basic desire and by dressing it in 
different forms that the leaders hold the men together 
and can lead them to strike for the granting of their 
demands. But were these intense desires not there, the 
men could not be led into strikes. 


Union A NUISANCE AND THE GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE 
AN INSULT 

The man at a mine generally looks upon the union as 
a nuisance and the grievance committee as an insult. 
The man in the nonunion districts can give orders with- 
out any explanation of why they are issued, nor does he 
have to worry if a man is idle for a week or so after his 
place is finished before he is given another. He does not 
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have to trouble about the equal turn of cars. He can 
make the men live in the company houses and trade at 
the company store, no matter what treatment they receive. 

The only recourse the men have is to go to some other 
place for work. It is a consummation of the idea that 
the boss is boss and what he says must go and go in a 
hurry. That is the principle of an absolute monarchy. 
But as monarchies in the state have gone down before 
democracies, so too it is now generally admitted that 
there is a growing democracy in work, though its realiza- 
tion is a long way off. Yet the man who will acknowledge 
this and give explanations of why he issues orders to a 
group of men is more likely to get along in peace with 
that group than he who tries to rule autocratically. 

The grievance committee, instead of being considered 
an insult and a body of loafers about which to complain 
loudly, should rather be welcomed by any boss who is 
earnestly trying to treat his men with justice. He should 
regard it as a needful check upon himself and a guarantee 
that he will not fail to do his duty to all his employees. 
It is only too easy, as I know from experience, to forget 
this obligation and to neglect a man, leaving him without 
a place or opportunity to work. 

The grievance committees are often composed of men 
with whom it is hard to argue. They may be and often 
are men who seek a place on the committee merely to 
further their own purposes. They may be loud-mouthed 
demagogues. That is not a basic fault of the union, and 
an attack should not be made on it in general, but upon 
the individual, efforts being made meanwhile to get 
honest men on the committees. 


OPERATOR Is UNHEARD BECAUSE HE Says NOTHING 


When an agitation is being made in one direction it 
can only be met by one in the opposite direction. Too 
little of this is done. A mason’s helper drifted into my 
office one morning on an idle day, and I talked with him. 
He told me about himself—that he was a socialist and 
a former member of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
I found he knew the works of Marx and Mills and others. 
In fact he was remarkably well-read. Telling me about 
meetings among the mass of workmen and how the 
I. W. W. sent out professional speakers, he said: “I go 
and argue against them. For what can these poor people 
do? They are ignorant and cannot prove that what is 
said is wrong. I go to the meetings and debate with 
them, and they listen to me and believe me.” And he 
ended, speaking of the people in general, “They will 
listen if you speak to them.” 

That is it. No manager meets his workmen on a com- 
mon plane. The commonly accepted philosophy of life 
says that one must hold one’s dignity and be a boss rather 
than a leader of the men. We think that the men won’t 
recognize one who is attempting to be a leader and will 
abuse his efforts. But it does not follow that when one 
relinquishes the position of autocratic boss, one softens 
one’s muscles. The man who would lead needs more 
strength of character than a mere tyrant. A weak man 
will have more success as an autocrat than as a leader. 

In the previous article I have spoken about the inequal- 
ity of the miners’ pay and the way it is reduced by an 
inadequate supply of mine cars. In this article I have dis- 
cussed the house question and the attitude of the oper- 
ators toward the union. These three elements in the 
relation between operators and men are bound up with 
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one another and cannot be considered separately. If the 
questions that each raises arevregarded with the same old 
philosophy of lfe—the philosophy of a chattering monkey 
swiping coconuts from his companions—no solution can 
be obtained. This is the philosophy that “business is 
business and the devil take the hindmost.” It is the 
expression of the idea that no one can advance except at 
the expense of his fellowman. 

But there are any number of good old proverbs that 
proclaim a different philosophy. E. H. Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, announces a more 
reasonable doctrine in a recent number of Harper's 
Magazine, and it is to be hoped that his example will be 
followed throughout industry. Countries have been strug- 
glhng for hundreds of years under the old negative 
philosophy which argues that capital should forbid labor 
a voice in its control, and with all their boasted progress 
they have to admit that the same demonstrations are 
repeated over and over again. Under a new active 
philosophy of labor betterment, better conditions are to 
be expected. 


Virginia Has Good Coal Year 


The production of coal in Virginia in 1914 was 
7,959,535 short tons, valued at $8,032,448. This was 
868,533 tons less than in 1913, with a decline in! value 
of $920,205, yet the output was greater than in any year 
previous to 1913, according to the figures compiled by 
C. E. Lesher, in codperation with the Virginia Geological 
Survey, and just made public by the U. S. Geological 
Survey. The decrease in quantity was 9.8 per cent. and 
in value 10.3 per cent. and is attributed to the smaller 
demand from the iron business for coke. and to the 
smaller quantity needed to meet the requirements of 
the railroads and cotton mills. 

For several years Virginia has stood relatively high in 
the quantity of coal produced by each man employed, 
and 1914 was no exception to the rule. The number of 
men employed in the coal mimes of the state increased 
from 9162 in 1913 to 9183 in 1914, and the average work- 
ing time decreased from 280 days to 235. The average 
production per man in 1913 was 964 tons and in 1914 was. 
868 tons. The average daily production per man was 
greater in 1914, being 3.59 tons against 3.44 tons in 
1913. 


Coal Production in Oregon 


In 1914 Oregon produced 51,558 tons of coal, valued 
at $143,556, an increase of 5495 tons over the output of 
1913, according to the Geological Survey and the Oregon 
Bureau of Mines and Geology with which the Survey co- 
Sperates. The only productive coal field in Oregon ‘is in 
the southwestern part of the state, in Coos County, and 
known as the Coos Bay field. Other coal fields have been 
prospected in different parts of the state, but none has 
been developed to the point of production. . 

Coal production has never been one of the important 
industries of Oregon, and during the last few years has 
been of less importance than formerly because of the 
large increase in the production of petroleum in Cali- 
fornia and in its use as fuel. In only four years has the 
production exceeded 100,000 tons, and in each of the 
three years preceding 1914 it was below 50,000 tons. 
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By RALPH W. MAYER* 








SYNOPSIS—Some of the safety devices employed 
on a 4000-ft. slope of the Roslyn-Cascade Co.’s 
mine No. 1. These safety stops, derail switches, 
etc., are for the most part entirely automatic in 
action. 





The Roslyn-Cascade Co., of which William McKay is 
general manager, lowers the coal from its mine No. 1 
down an incline about 4000 ft. long, which crosses several 
gulches on high trestles and runs through several short 
tunnels to the tipple. As a runaway trip on this incline 
would do costly damage and be dangerous to human life, 
all possible safeguards have been adopted. In most cases 
these have been made to work automatically. 

The loaded cars going down pull up the empties. The 
cable, at the top of the incline, passes several times around 
either half of a double drum placed horizontally. Strong 
brakes on these drums, both operated by one lever, regu- 
late the speed at which the cars travel. 

The shaft of a small engine, which is also used to hoist 
ears from the top of the incline into the mine, has a slid- 
ing miter-geared wheel, which can be thrown into mesh 
with a gear wheel; on the circumference of one of the 
drums, if it becomes necessary to use power for hoisting 
material up the incline. 

A three-rail double track is used on the upper half 
of the incline, from the knuckle to the turnout where the 
trips pass each other. ; 


Stop-BLocks ARE PLACED AT THE KNUCKLE 


Automatic stop-blocks are placed at the knuckle. These 
are two in number—one in the middle of each track. 
Each stop-block is made from two timbers framed to- 
gether side by side, one timber next each rail, and of the 
necessary strength to stop'a runaway trip or car. These 
timbers move up and down vertically between the rails. 
Their ends are iron shod. 

One heavy timber placed across and underneath the 
track on the upper side of these stop-blocks at their bot- 
tom end and another on their lower side directly under- 
neath the rails prevents a runaway trip from moving 
them. The stop-blocks slide up and down against and 
between these timbers. 

Several timbers placed lengthwise between the rails, 

and fastened with drift bolts to the ties, directly below 
the stop-blocks, materially strengthen them. 
_. The stop-blocks are made,to, operate automatically by 
placing a roller for the cable onthe knuckle between each 
track., The frame in which this roller revolves is set on 
the end of a 4x10-in. timber, about 6 ft. long, placed 
lengthwise with the track and underneath it. This beam 
is pivoted at its middle so that its ends are free to swing 
up and down, the pivoting bar being fastened to the 
timbers of the trestle underneath the knuckle. 

A support or seat, underneath the end of the beam on 
which the roller is fastened, prevents it from dropping 
more than 4 or 5 in. and takes all the weight of the cable 
pulling down on the roller. 





*Mining engineer, Roslyn, Wash. 


The other end of the beam is provided with an iron 
hook which engages the eye of an iron lever. This end 
of the beam is also weighted down by means of several old 
car wheels firmly clamped to it. The iron lever is placed 
crosswise to and reaches from center to center of the 
tracks. A pivot in its middle allows both ends to swing 
up and down. 

The other end of this iron lever is pivoted by an iron 
bolt to the bottom of the stop-block frame, which is on 
the opposite track from the one under which the wooden 
beam and roller is placed. The up-and-down motion of 
the'roller on the one track raises and lowers the stop-block 
on the opposite track. 

The car-wheel weights on the end of the wooden beam 
must be sufficiently heavy to pull one end of the iron lever 
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STOP-BLOCK PLACED AT THE KNUCKLE 


down and thus raisé the stop-block which is fastened to 
the other end of this lever. When the roller is depressed 
by the downward pressure of the pulling cable, the stop- 
blocks are lowered. When there is no tension on the eable, 
the weights on the end of the wooden beam raise the roller 
and the stop-block on the opposite track. 

The levers, ete., under each track are duplicates. The 
iron bar on which the wooden beam swings must be placed 
a sufficient distance from the roller to allow the other end 
of the beam to swing far enough to lower the stop-blocks 
clear of the cars when the roller is depressed. 

Rests are placed underneath the stop-blocks to hold 
them when they have been sufficiently depressed to clear 
the cars. 


AN AuxXILIARY Strop-Biock: IS EMPLOYED 


An auxiliary stop-block is placed over the middle rail, 
above the automatic device. This is made by taking a 
6x6-in. timber about 2 ft. long and hinging one end so 
that it will swing horizontally over the rail. 

This piece of timber is well ironed. An iron pin pass- 
ing through one end and down into a heavy tie furnishes 
the pivot upon which it may move. When it is swung 
across the rail, the other end comes in contact with the 
end of a timber or block thick enough to reach about 4 in. 
above the rail. This is laid lengthwise of the track and 
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spiked to the ties. This holds the timber firmly in posi- 
tion across the rail for the car wheel to bump against. 

A bell crank is fastened to the bottom of this pivoted 
timber on the pivoted end. From one arm of the bell 
crank a cable or chain passes to the side of the track and 
over a pulley. A weight is attached to the end of this 
cable, which holds the block off the top of the rail and 
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parallel with it. From the other arm of the bell crank 
a cable passes to the other side of the track over a pulley 
and up to the top of the landing or parting. The cable 
crosses the track under the rails. 

At the upper end of the parting the cable is fastened 
to a lever. When it is desired to pull the stop-block across 
the rail, the lever is pulled and made fast by a pin or 
catch. The weight on the end of the cable pulls the stop- 
block off the rail as soon as the lever is released. 

The cars are lowered out of the mine to the top of the 
incline landing on a single track by an engine placed at 
the mouth of the mine. At the end of this single track, 
where it connects with the top of the incline landing, a 
derail switch is kept open to handle runaways. 

Bell cranks and iron rods lead to a lever placed beside 
the engineer in the engine room and give a positive motion 
to the switch, which he closes when a trip is hauled over 
it. The company has but few runaways, and all that 
occur are caught by means of these safeguards before they 
do any damage. 

Lower Enp or Turnout Has A SELF-ACTING SWITCH 


The upper half of the incline above the turnout Where 
the two trips pass is a three-rail double track. The upper 
end of the turnout needs no switch. The two outside rails 
are spread the necessary distance ‘apart, and the center 
rail branches Y-shaped into two rails, which are laid far 
enough apart to give the necessary clearance for the pass- 
ing trips of cars, making a double track of four rails. 
From the lower end of the turnout to the tipple only a 
single track is laid. A switch is therefore necessary at 
the lower end of the turnout. 

This switch is self-acting. The bridle of the latches is 
connected to an upright lever placed in a switch stand 
beside the track. Weights are placed on the top end of 
this lever, which moves from side to side as the latches are 
moved from one side to the other by the descending trips. 
The weight holds the lever down and the latches in place 
on the one side until the trip goes up. The next trip 
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descends on the other track and throws the latches over, 
pulling the lever with its weight over also. The weighted 
lever again holds the latches in place for this track and 
for the next ascending trip. 

The single track has an automatic derail switch at its 
lower end near the tipple. At a distance equal to about 
two trip lengths above the derail switch the track makes 
a slight curve, which necessitates a roller post to keep 
the cable from swinging off the incline. 

This guide roller is about 18 in. long and is set vertically 
and mounted on the end of the arm, about 6 ft. long, of 
a bell crank. The roller is placed on the lower end of 
the arm, and the upper end is pivoted to a tie or some 
other suitable support. 

The other bell-crank arm extends out at right angles 
to the track. A small cable or wire is fastened to the 
end of this arm and extends down the incline to the 
derail switch, where it is made fast to the arm of another 
bell crank extending at right angles to the track. This 
crank is also pivoted to a long tie or suitable support. 
The other arm of this bell crank, extending down the 
incline, is connected by a short cable to the derail switch. 
The cable is continued across the track to the opposite 
side, where it passes over a pulley, a weight being at- 
tached to pull the switch open. 

When the trip is below the roller post, carried on the 
bell crank at the curve, the hoisting rope presses against 
the roller, which being free to move, operates the bell 
eranks and cable, thus holding the derail switch firmly 
closed as long as the trip is below the roller post and 
the rope is in tension. 

In order that the sidewise motion of the roller will 
not be more than is necessary to operate the switch, a stop 
or seat is placed back of it to prevent it from going too 
far. Where a roadbed is on a level with'the ground, in 
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order to hang the weights on the ends of the cable wells 
may be dug a few feet deep and about a foot square and 
curbed up with planks or the cable may be carried under 
a pulley at the side of the road and up several feet over. 
another pulley fastened between two uprights, the weights 
being attached to the end of this cable. 
BS 

That the Demand for Cheap Coal by manufacturers and the 
public generally can be carried too far has been often demon- 
strated. The sacrifice of life and limb in the colliery districts 
makes this abundantly clear. No one denies that competition 
can become so keen as to lead to the occurrence of accidents, 
for what applies at works on the surface must hold good, 
to even a greater degree, down the mine in the bowels of 
the earth. If only the miner could attend more leisurely to 
his task of getting the coal it is possible there would not 
be so many accidents, but the modern conditions are against 
him in this respect. As things are, it often happens that 
one miner is anxious to get more coal than his neighbor, and 
in course of time he may pay the penalty of haste. 
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Meeting of the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association 


The sixth annual meeting of Alabama coal-mine offi- 
cials was held under the auspices of the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association at the Edgewater mines of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. on Saturday, July 10, 
1915. 

The program as given out—which was published in 
Coal Age of July 3—was carried out to the letter, ex- 
cept that two extra features were added. First, Dr. 
Lloyd Nolan, superintendent of the Department of 
Health of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co 
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dition to that he has already accomplished much_ by 
his work in Alabama. He has the gift of being able 
to cover his subject fully and in a convincing manner 
by simply making a few startling statements. Here are 
a few of them, quoted from memory: 

“Ninety-five per cent. of all flies are bred in stables. 
If all stables were cleaned out daily, the wet manure 
being either spread out on the ground to dry or treated 
with borax or sulphate of iron, flies would become curios- 
ities. Even if all manure were hauled out weekly and 
burned, the same statement would be true.” 

A manager sitting next to the writer remarked that 
henceforth his stableman would have little idle time on 





TAKING A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MEMBERS WITH A REVOLVING CAMERA 


impromptu talk following the motion pictures illustrat- 
ing “The Fly Pest” and “War on the Mosquito.” Sec- 
ond, demonstrations were given in an explosion gallery 
to show the comparative action of safety explosives and 
black powder when fired in the presence of dust. 

The prepared papers will be published in full or in part 
in future issues of Coal Age, so no comments on them 
are necessary; but the remarks of Dr. Nolan, being im- 
promptu, call for discussion. 

To begin with, Dr. Nolan did important work in sani- 
tation at Panama, so he speaks with authority. In ad- 


his hands. He probably expressed in words what most of 
the managers present were silently thinking. 

Then for fear that some of his audience might think 
he was indulging in figures of speech, Dr. Nolan added 
that the records at Panama bore out his statement. 

Since all flies are not liable to be exterminated in the 
near future, the next statement had to do with the pos- 
sibility of rendering flies harmless. 

“Make all water-closets flyproof if you want to render 
most flies harmless,” was the way the Doctor expressed 
it. Just to show that such a water-closet can be built, 
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there was one on exhibition just outside of the hall, and 
during the interim between the morning. and the after- 
noon sessions most everyone present inspected it. 

Dr. Nolan closed his case against the fly by stating 
that in his opinion typhoid fever would almost disap- 
pear from the health statistics of Birmingham if all of 
the 20,000 open closets could be done away with, and 
he based his conclusion on the fact that both the water 
supply and the milk supply in the city are far above 
the average. 

His treatment of the mosquito was quite as impressive. 
He stated that there are two kinds of mosquito in Ala- 
bama—the Anopheles, which is the dangerous one, and 
the Culex or house mosquito, which is harmless. The 
Anopheles is the villian that is responsible for most of 
the malaria in Alabama. ‘The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co., acting under Dr. Nolan’s directions, has proved 
the truth of that statement by reducing the number of 
Anopheles, and lkewise reducing the number of cases 
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In his address of welcome President Charles L. Dering, 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, and well known 
in the anthracite coal trade as the manager of the D., L. 
& W. interests in the West, urged the organization of a 
national coal association. He pointed to the need of such 
an organization, and declared that business men are 
regarded in a new light today. There was a time not 
long ago when business was represented in legislative 
halls only by seekers of special privilege; but a radical 
change has taken place in public sentiment and business 
now deals openly and squarely, and pleads its case on the 
merits of its cause. 

Mr. Dering pleaded for a cessation of the bickerings 
and jealousies in the coal trade and advocated the forma- 
tion of a national organization of dealers so that the trade 
may better work out its salvation through special com- 
mittees. He strongly urged that the body form an organ- 
ization which would stand for something and not for 
horseplay and unnecessary frivolity. In this connection 
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of malaria. Getting rid of mosquitoes is the simplest 
thing in the world. Get rid of all stagnant water, and 
if you can’t get rid of it, cover the surface with oil. 
Everyone knows that; but most people have lakes in 
mind, when as a matter of fact rain barrels and empty 
tin cans cause a good deal of the trouble. 

Dr. Nolan’s talk carried conviction. It now remains 
to be seen whether it will inspire action. 

Taken all in all, the meeting was one of the most in- 
structive that the association has ever held, and it was 
also very satisfactory from the standpoint of attendance. 
Priestley Toulmin, president of the Lehigh Coal Co., 
presided over the meeting, and Frank Crockard, vice- 
president of the Tennessee, Coal Iron & R.R. Co., as- 
sumed the role of “spieler” when the guests started out 
to inspect the mining equipment at Edgewater. 
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Chicago Convention of the 
Io NMoal 


The national coal convention and tenth anniversary of 
the Order Ko Koal opened at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Monday afternoon, July 12. The meeting was 
one of the most important in the history of the order. 
Out of it there will probably grow a national organization 
to promote business and social relations in the coal trade 
of the country and to disseminate to the public and other 
business organizations facts and figures acquainting them 
with the actual situation of the fuel industry. 


he said: “The present is a time of changed ideas. Busi- 
ness today views without alarm so momentous an inno- 
vation as the establishment of the Federal trade commis- 
sion. A few years ago such a departure in national affairs 
could only have been regarded as a menace—a blow to the 
inalienable rights of business to work out its own salva- 
tion.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


A resolution was adopted, reading in part as follows: 

That the Order of Ko Koal be continued in fact, and that 
all horseplay be eliminated and absolutely prohibited from all 
of its initiatory ceremonies. 

That in every program given under its auspices educa- 
tional features must predominate. 

That a bureau be established to collect, prepare and dis- 
seminate facts and figures covering cost of production, dis- 
tributing and retailing of the various grades of coal from 
the mines to the consumer, in order to show the less-informed 
members of the trades as well as the consumer what con- 
stitutes a reasonable price for coal in different sections of 
the country. 

That plans be formed to present this information to local 
chambers of commerce, business-men’s associations and in 
other ways to promote the best interests of all branches of 
the coal industry. 


At the banquet, which was held at 6:30 in the evening 
at the Auditorium Hotel, the suggestion of Mr. Dering 
that the body form a national organization was enthusias- 
tically adopted. F. 8. Peabody presided, and among the 
speakers were Homer D. Jones, of Chicago, Charles F. 
Kerchner, of Baltimore, and H. C. McKinney, of Kansas 
City. President C. M. Moderwell of the Illinois Coal 
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Operators’ Association delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress, his subject being “The Advantage of a Definite 
Aim.” Walter 8. Bogle, dean of Chicago coal men, in 
dwelling on his subject, “How Selling Prices Kept Up 
with Rising Costs,” stated that the public has no idea of 
the number of coal companies now in bankruptey, and 
that the profits of coal operators are decreasing each year 
owing to increased cost of labor, liability insurance and 
other factors little known by the public, which has in- 
creased the cost of operations. 
Death of Charles C. Rose 


Che coal-mining industry has lost one of its oldest 
and most widely known colliery officials in the death of 
Uharles C. Rose, general superintendent of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., on Saturday, July 1%. Mr. Rose would 
have celebrated his 78th birthday on Sunday last, and 





CHARLES C. ROSE 


although recently he did not enjoy robust health, his 
illness was not considered serious until about eight 
weeks ago. 

He was born at Rose Points, near Port Jervis, N. Y., 
of old New England stock, his ancestors being among the 
first Puritans who settled in this country. _When 14 
years of age Mr. Rose accepted a position with his fa- 
ther’s firm, leaving it a short time later to enter the 
employment of the Erie R.R. While holding the latter 
position he took up the study of engineering, and through 
this preparatory work secured a position as civil engi- 
neer with the New Jersey Midland R.R. Co. His next 
connection was with the Delaware & Hudson Co. on op- 
erations in the vicinity of Lake Champlain. 

In 1882, after having completed work for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Co. in the construction of 
a new railroad line west of Binghamton, N. Y., Mr. 
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Rose moved to Scranton and became assistant chief en- 
gineer for the D., L. & W. Co. He continued in the 
employ of this company until 1896, when he was of- 
fered a position as assistant superintendent of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co.’s coal mines. One year later he was 
advanced to the important post of general superintendent 
of all the coal-mining operations of the D. & H. Co., 
and continued to serve in that capacity until the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Rose was married twice. He had one son by his 
first wife and one by his second wife. Both sons and 
his wife, Emma B. Rose, survive him. 

Mr. Rose was a quiet, unassuming man who avoided 
publicity at all times. He succeeded in advancing him- 
self to a place of eminence in the anthracite industry. 
As a mark of unusual respect for the man who rendered 
so many years of faithful service all the Delaware & 
Hudson collieries were closed at noon on Monday of this 
week. A host of friends, most of them old employees, 
attended the funeral. 

American Coal Sold in Sweden 


Through the efforts of the consulate-general the Swe- 
dish state railways have purchased 100,000 tons of West 
Virginia coal, says Consul-General Ernest L. Harris, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, in Commerce Reports. Including the 
purchases in February, the total amount of American coal 
recently sold to the Swedish state railways is 120,000 tons. 
Private industrial enterprises in Sweden also use large 
quantities of coal. Sweden consumes over 4,000,000 tons 
of coal annually, chiefly coming from England, which has 
put an embargo on coal. 
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Duty to Safeguard Setscrew on Shaft—In a suit for injury 
to a 19-year-old boy whose arm was caught by a setscrew 
on a revolving shaft while he was attempting to tighten a 
takeup on a jig shaft at a colliery, it was a question for the 
jury to determine whether defendant coal company was negli- 
gent in failing to box or guard the shaft. (Pennsylvania Court 
of Common Pleas, DeCrisse vs. Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 43 
Pennsylvania County Court Reports 126.) 


Enforcement of Mining Contracts—If a contract for re- 
moval of coal from a mine gives the owner of the mine the 
right to indefinitely postpone operations, there is such want 
of mutuality of obligation that the agreement can be termi- 
nated at the will of either party. If the contract is silent as 
to the time for its performance, the law presumes that the 
parties intended that it will be performed within a reasonable 
time, considering all the attending circumstances. The terms 
of a written contract cannot be contradicted by showing a 
trade custom at variance with such terms. (Alabama Supreme 
Court, Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 68 Southern Reporter, 63.) 


Assumption of Risk by Miner—If a dangerous condition in 
a mine resulting from props being placed too close to a track 
was obvious, a miner assumed the risk of being injured in 
consequence of that condition. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
Walker’s Administrator vs. Bon Jellico Coal Co., 175 South- 
western Reporter 628.) Although an experienced miner was 
injured through fall of slate in a room neck wherein he was 
engaged in blasting down and removing coal after the same 
had been cut under by other employees, he cannot recover 
damages against his employer if it was his own duty to 
inspect the roof as the work progressed to ascertain its 
safety and if he had just blasted down coal under the slate 
which fell. In such circumstances he had the best oppor- 
tunity to determine the safety of his working-place. (Same 
court, Stratton vs. Northeastern Coal Co., 175 Southwestern 
Reporter 333.) 
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New York City’s New Coal 
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SY NOPSIS—An analysis of the new spectrfica- 
tions to be adopted shortly. The tonnages pur- 
chased under this plan aggregate half a million. 
The specifications have been evolved from years of 
experience and careful study. The main changes 
are in anthracite coal, in which radical readjust- 
ments have been made. 





New York City coal men will be interested in the new 
set of specifications under which it is proposed to pur- 
chase all coal intended for use in the various city de- 
partments of Greater New York, amounting to more 
than half a million tons. These new specifications have 
been prepared after three months’ careful thought and 
work by a special committee of representatives of the 
largest coal-using departments, who have collaborated 
with the Bureau of Standards of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. 


A RapicaL CHANGE IN THE BUCKWHEATS 


The most important change in the specifications has 
been made in the table of analysis. Of these changes 
the ash per cent. allowed for No. 3 buckwheat stands 
out most prominently, this having been reduced from 
19 to 16 per cent. In view of this and other changes, 
the Bureau of Standards has seen fit to reverse the order 
of these sizes, placing No. 3 first on the list of buck- 
wheat coals and Nos. 2 and 1 following in the order 
named. In changing the ash percentages for the buck- 
wheat coals the committee sent out special investigators 
and learned that large individual users of these coals, 
especially No. 3, were able to obtain coals giving a 14 
per cent. ash with from 13,900 to 14,000 B.t.u., while 
the city was being supplied with coals giving from 18 
to 23 per cent. ash and running from 11,500 to 11,900 
B.t.u. 

In view of the fact that the various city departments 
in 1914 used 124,000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat, 20,499 
tons of No. 2 and 62,517 tons of No. 3, the committee 
determined to devise a method for getting a better quality 
of this grade and therefore raised the standards. It was 
also learned, according to the committee, that the city 
was paying from 15c. to 25c. more per ton for its No. 
3 buckwheat coal than certain individuals were paying, 
although the latter, it is claimed, were getting a better 
quality of fuel. 

It has been decided that if a sufficient supply of these 
smaller coals can be obtained, wherever possible they shall 
be substituted for the larger and more expensive grades. 


New ANALYSIS AND BONUSES 
The table of analysis in the new specifications is as 
follows: 


Sizes Moisture* Ashjy Volatilet Sulphur; B.t.u.7 
Broken, The nee 4 9 9 15 13,500 
ES 7 ised ty Aaytes Boe Ae tad 4 11 9 1.5 13,200 
SSLOVE =2 hi cbimecrepeleen ores 4 12 9 LS 13,000 
Gvestnut vow ee tee 4 12 9 15 13,000 
Cae, Sake hence antes 5 16 9 alas 12,400 
Buckwheat NO. vous.) © 16 9 1.5 12,400 
Buckwheat No. 2.... 6 18 9 155 12,200 
Buckwheat No. 1... 6 ~ SL 9 net 12,200 

*As delivered.  jDry coal. 


. 20 per cent. 


cations 


The table of analysis in the former specifications, which 
have been in force for more than four years, is as follows: 


Sizes Moisture* Ashjy Volatile? Sulphury B.t.u.7 
Broken, sae eiwesrpe em 4 idk 8 1.5 13,200 
(BS 2” ©. cot. Neve a eieeaiel eee eteeti 4 11 8 15 13,200 
Stove. sxc Gatenwomien ae 4 12 8 Tes 13,000 
Nut) ee scene 4 12 8 i185) 13,000 
Pea, \ ata oer aot 4 12 8 eS 13,000 
Buckwheat No. 1.... 6 18 8 deb, 12,200 
Buckwheat No. 2.... 6 19 8 135 12,100 
Buckwheat No. 8.... 6 19 8 1.5 12,000 

*As delivered.  +Dry coal. 


In providing for the “Correction of Ash” the specifi- 
cations say: 

For each 1 per cent. of ash in the broken size in excess of 
the standard of 9 per cent. and up to and including 11 per 
cent., the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 
1 per cent., and for each 1 per cent. of ash in excess of 11 per 
cent. the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 
2 per cent. 

For each 1 per cent. of ash in the egg size in excess of the 
standard of 11 per cent. and up to and including 13 per cent. 
the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 1 per 
cent., and for each 1 per cent. of ash in excess of 13 per cent. 
the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 2 per 
cent. 

For each 1 per cent. of ash in stove and chestnut sizes in 
excess of the standard of 12 per cent. and up to and including 
14 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the 
rate of 1 per cent., and for each 1 per cent. of ash in excess 
of 14 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at 
the rate of 2 per cent. 

For each 1 per cent. of ash in the pea and buckwheat No. 3 
sizes in excess of the standard of 16 per cent. and up to and 
including 18 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall be re- 
duced at the rate of 1 per cent., and for each 1 per cent. of 
ash in excess of 18 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall 
be at the rate of 2 per cent. 

For each 1 per cent. of ash in buckwheat No. 1 and buck- 
wheat No. 2 sizes in excess of the standard of 18 per cent. and 
up to and including 20 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall 
be reduced at the rate of 1 per cent., and for each 1 per cent. 
of ash in excess of 20 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall 
be at the rate of 2 per cent. 

Reductions in the gross weight of coal for excess ash above 
the standard of 9 per cent. for broken sizes, up to and includ- 
ing 11 per cent. in excess of the standard of 11 per cent. for 
egg size, up to and including 13 per cent. in excess of the 
standard of 12 per cent. for stove and chestnut sizes, up to and 
including 14 per cent. in excess of the standard of 16 per cent. 
for pea and buckwheat No. 3 sizes, up to and including 18 per 
cent. and in excess of the standard of 18 per cent. for buck- 
wheat No. 1 and buckwheat No. 2 sizes, up to and including 
in deliveries, shall be offset by remitting such 
reductions made on the 1 per cent. basis at the rate of 1 per 
cent. for each 1 per cent. on the amount of coal in other de- 
liveries under the same contract at the same unit price which 
contains ash below the standards of 9 per cent. for broken 
size, 11 per cent. for egg size, 12 per cent. for stove and chest- 
nut sizes, 16 per cent. for pea and buckwheat No. 3 sizes and 
18 per cent. for buckwheat No. 1 and buckwheat No. 2 sizes. 
No deductions made on the 2 per cent. basis shall be remitted. 
The percentages of ash shall be computed to the nearest tenth 
of a per cent. All such remissions of reductions in the gross 
weight of coal shall be made upen the final payments under 
contracts for coal delivered. 


THE CORRECTION FOR THE B.T.U. VALUE 


In the specifications which will be superseded it is 
provided that “the gross weight of coal after correction 
for excess of moisture shall be reduced at the rate of 1 
per cent. for each per cent. of ash in excess of the stand- 
ard analysis specified for the particular kind and size 
of coal delivered.” 

In the correction for deficiency in B.t.u.’s the speci- 
fications provide as. follows : 


For each 100 B.t.u. in broken size below the standard of 
18,500 B.t.u. per lb. of dry coal and down to and including 
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13,200 the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 
1 per cent., and for each 100 B.t.u. below 13,200 the gross 
weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 2 per cent. 

For each 100 B.t.u. in egg size below the standard of 
13,200 and down to and including 12,900 the gross weight of 
coal shall be reduced at the rate of 1 per cent., and for each 
100 B.t.u. below 12,900 the gross weight of coal shall be re- 
duced at the rate of 2 per cent. 

For each 100 B.t.u. in stove and chestnut sizes below the 
standard of 13,000 and down to and including 12,700 the gross 
weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 1 per cent., and 
for each 100 B.t.u. below 12,700 the gross weight of coal shall 
be reduced at the rate of 2 per cent. 

For each 100 B.t.u. in pea and buckwheat No. 3 sizes below 
the standard of 12,400 and down to and including 12,100 the 
gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 1 per cent., 
and for each 100 B.t.u. below 12,100 the gross weight of coal 
shall be reduced at the rate of 2 per cent. 

For each 100 B.t.u. in buckwheat No. 1 and buckwheat No. 
2 sizes below the standard of 12,200 and down to and includ- 
ing 11,900 the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the 
rate of 1 per cent., and for each 100 B.t.u. below 11,900 the 
gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 2 per cent. 


In order that the successful bidder shall be reimbursed 
should some of his deliveries exceed the quality called for 
by the contract, the specifications say that reductions in 
the gross weight of coal for deficiencies in B.t.u. below 
the standards specified in the paragraphs relating to cor- 
rection for deficiency shall be offset by remitting such 
reductions made on the 1-per cent. basis at the rate of 
1 per cent. for each 100 B.t.u. that coal in other de- 
liveries under the same contract at the same unit price 
contains B.t.u. in excess of the standards set forth in 
the table of analysis. No deductions made on the 2- 
per cent. basis shall be remitted. The deductions in 
B.t.u.’s shall in every case be computed to the nearest 
50 units. 


CoRRECTIONS FoR Gross WEIGHT 


The former specifications simply provided that the 
gross weight of coal, after correction for excess moisture, 
should be reduced at the rate of 1 per cent. for each 
100 B.t.u.’s below the standard heating value specified 
in the analysis for the particular kind and size of coal 
delivered. 

In providing for the aggregate reductions in gross 
weight the specifications read as follows: 


After the correction for excess moisture shall have been 
made as herein specified, all percentage in reductions as herein 
described to be made on account of a deficient number of B.t.u. 
per pound, and all percentage in excesses of ash, volatile 
combustible matter and volatile sulphur shall be aggregated 
and totalized, and shall be deducted as a whole, and each pay- 
ment shall be made only for the balance of the gross weight of 
coal delivered at the price bid per unit, except that, before 
the final payment is made under a contract, deductions in the 
gross weight of deliveries of 1 per cent. made for deficiencies 
in B.t.u. as herein described shall be offset by remitting such 
deductions at the rate of 1 per cent. for each 100 B.t.u. that 
coal in other deliveries under the same contract at the same 
unit price exceeds the standard given herein, and that deduc- 
tions in the gross weight of deliveries of 1 per cent. for 
excess of ash as herein described shall be offset by remitting 
such deductions at the rate of 1 per cent. for each 1 per cent. 
that the amount of coal in other deliveries under the same 
contract at the same unit price contains ash below the stand- 
ard given here. The total offsetting tonnage shall never ex- 
ceed the tonnage deductions on the 1 per cent. basis for ash 
and B.t.u., nor shall offsetting tonnage on coal at one unit 
price be remitted from reductions on coal at a different unit 
price. Deductions made for excess moisture, volatile com- 
bustible matter and volatile sulphur shall not be remitted. 


CHANGES IN SEMI-BITUMINOUS 


The changes provided for the purchase of semi-bitum- 
inous coal are not so pronounced, as can be seen by 
a comparison of the tables of analysis in the. new spe- 
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cifications and in the old, as shown in the following 
tables : 


NEW 
Sizes Moisture* Ashjf Volatile+ Sulphur? B.t.u.+ 
Run-of-mine) ..220.- 3 9 25 2 14,000 
LAUD tae or teeters 3 9 25 2 14,000 
Chestnut) \<incmuamen cues 3 9 25 2 14,000 
Slackiwen aya s, is eee ss 3 11 25 2 13,600 
OLD 
Run-o0f-mine 3.4... 3 10 25 to 13,800 
jv b aah 0) wel ae ee Oe ort & 2.5 9 25 5 14,000 
Chester... eaecsee. 2.5 9 25 Lae 14.000 
Slack fave dav. aes 3 11 25 1.75 13,600 
*As delivered. {Dry coal. 


CORRECTION FOR ASH 

The gross weight of coal, after the correction for excess 
moisture, shall be reduced as follows: 

For each 1 per cent. of ash in run-of-mine, lump and chest- 
nut sizes in excess of the standard of 9 per cent. and up to and 
including 12 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall be reduced 
at the rate of 1 per cent., and for each 1 per cent. of ash in 
excess of 12 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall be re- 
duced at the rate of 2 per cent. For each 1 per cent. of ash in 
Slack size in excess of the standard of 11 per cent., and up 
to and including 13 per cent., the gross weight of coal shall 
be reduced at the rate of 1 per cent., and for each 1 per cent. 
of ash in excess of 13 per cent. the gross weight of coal shall 
be reduced at the rate of 2 per cent. 

Reductions in the gross weight of coal for excess ash above 
the standard of 9 per cent. for run-of-mine, lump and chestnut 
sizes up to and including 12 per cent. and in excess of the 
standard of 11 per cent. for slack size up to and including 
13 per cent. in deliveries shall be offset by remitting such 
reductions made on the 1 per cent. basis at the rate of 1 per 
cent. for each 1 per cent. on the amount of coal in other de- 
liveries under the same contract at the same unit price which 
contains ash below the standard of 9 per cent. for run-of- 
mine, lump and chestnut sizes and below 11 per cent. for slack 
size. No deductions made on the 2 per cent. basis shall be 
remitted. The percentages of ash shall be computed to the 
nearest tenth of a per cent. All such remissions of reductions 
in the gross weight of coal shall be made upon the final pay- 
ments under contracts for coal delivered. 


METHOD oF WEIGHING BITUMINOUS 


The old specifications simply provided that the gross 
weight of coal, after the correction for excess of moisture, 
should be reduced 1 per cent. for each per cent. of ash 
in excess of the amount allowed in the standard analysis 
specified for the particular kind and size of coal de- 
livered and that the percentage of ash should be com- 
puted to the nearest tenth of a per cent. 

To establish the gross weight after correction for ex- 
cess moisture the specifications provide that: 


For each 100 B.t.u. in run-of-mine, lump and chestnut sizes 
below the standard of 14,000 B.t.u. per lb. of dry coal, and 
down to and including 13,500, the gross weight of coal shall 
be reduced at the rate of 1 per cent., and for each 100 B.t.u. 
below 13,500 the gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the 
rate of 2 per cent. For each 100 B.t.u. in slack size below 
the standard of 13,600 and down to and including 138,300 the 
gross weight of coal shall be reduced at the rate of 1 per cent., 
and for each 100 B.t.u. below 13,300 the gross weight of coal 
shall be reduced at the rate of 2 per cent. 

Reductions in the gross weight of coal for deficiency in 
B.t.u. below the standard of 14,000 for run-of-mine, lump and 
chestnut sizes down to and including 13,500, and below the 
standard of 13,600 for slack size down to and including 13,300 
in deliveries, shall be offset by remitting such reductions made 
on the 1 per cent. basis at the rate of 1 per cent. for each 
100 B.t.u. that coal in other deliveries under the same con- 
tract at the same unit price contains B.t.u. in excess of the 
standard of 14,000 for run-of-mine, lump and chestnut sizes 
and in excess of the standard of 13,600 for slack size. No 
deductions made on the 2 per cent. basis shall be remitted. 
The deductions for deficiencies in B.t.u. shall be computed to 
the nearest 50 units. All such remissions of reductions in the 
gross weight of coal shall be made upon the final payments 
under contracts for coal delivered. 


How premiums may be secured by the delivery of coal 
in excess of the requirements of the contract is provided 
for as in the specifications relating to anthracite coal. 
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SYNOPSIS—Much interest centers around the 
meeting of District No. 1 at Scranton, Penn. The 
radicals there, as in West Virginia and Illinors, 
are disposed to break up the union. The South 
Wales strike appears to be settled, the men recew- 
ing a further increase in wage. The Munitions 
Act was powerless to restrain the strikers. 





The miners in District No. 1 of the United Mine Workers of 
America who assembled on July 19 at Scranton, Penn., were 
jubilant over the condition of the union. There are 43,000 
members in that district, with a cash balance in the treasury 
of $81,000, which is only about $1.89 for each member, and 
even less for each mineworker in the district. The union 
lists show an increase of 8000 since 1913. 

There are members and enthusiasm, but there is little 
money; and it is a safe guess to state that:the miners will 
get little more than the operators are prepared to concede 
them, for the miners elsewhere will hardly be able to con- 
tribute much owing to the slack work in the past. 

However, there is no reason why concessions should not 
be received in the direction of the 8-hour day and perhaps 
recognition of the union—for the first has popular approval 
and the second, as far as the anthracite region is concerned, 
would probably be a guarantee of greater industrial peace, 
and therefore acceptable to the operators. The abolition of 
the conciliation board will not meet with public approval, 
though the fight is largely about names. Any other board 
would be but little different from that now sitting. 


Method of Measurement Is a Cause of Discontent 


The miners object to the arrangement which the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., the Hillside Coal & Coke Co., and the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. have with their men, whereby a ton 
is rated at 2700 lb., that being supposed to net 2240 lb. after 
cleaning. There is a rebate if the coal gives a better result, 
and that rebate is usually received. The miners object to 
payment by the car where that is the system, and a change 
is likely to be urged by the union. 

The miners have not by any means the unanimity which 
might be expected. A disruption is feared by the leaders, 
and the need for solidarity will be urged on the delegates. 
There is a radical element which is content with nothing. 
This element prefers the methods of the Industrial Workers of 
the World to the orderly methods of the union. 


An Increase in Wage Demanded at a Pennsylvania Mine 


The coal miners of the Shenango Furnace Co., at Wilpen, 
in Westmoreland County, Penn., went on strike on July 12 
for an increase in wages of 10c. per ton. The company com- 
plained that the miners did not load their cars as high above 
the sides as they should, and the miners countered with the 
demand for higher wages. About 100 men walked out when 
the claim was not met. The company stated that it had a 
contract for a year calling for 950 tons per day and that it 
could only be filled at the present scale of wages. The records 
show that in 1913 this mine had 250 employees and the pro- 
duction was about 1000 tons per day. 


Strikes for Run-of-Mine Weighing in Eastern Ohio 


In Ohio the miners are discontent at the slowness with 
which mine-run weigh scales are being installed. The em- 
ployees claim that the operators prefer to continue the tem- 
porary arrangements by which the slack produced is esti- 
mated and added to the weighings of the lump coal. About 
2000 miners in Belmont County, Ohio, have gone on strike. 
It is not likely that the trouble will continue, as the oper- 
ators are installing scales which will enable them to weigh 
the coal as it comes from the mines. 

At Nelsonville, Ohio, the Manhattan Coal Co. has closed 
down two of its mines because some of its employees refused 
to accept a reduction in wages. About 500 men are idle. In 
19138 the Manhattan Coal Co. had 825 employees. Its mines 
are in the Hocking Valley district, where the Sunday Creek 
Co. has recently closed all its mines. 

In the eastern Ohio district conditions are better. Since 
the strike about 30 mines have gone to work and others are 
preparing to resume. The Maher mine of the Purseglove- 
Maher Coal Co. at Glencoe, which employs about 200 men, and 
the Johnson Coal Co. mine at Pipe Creek (Dilles Bottom P. 
O.), employing about as many, resumed work on July 15. 
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Dissension in Cabin Creek Labor Unions 


Dissension has arisen in the unions in West Virginia and 
Illinois. On the failure of the district convention in Charles- 
ton, to sustain by its vote the charges of fraud in union elec- 
tions, brought against certain officials of the union by Cabin 
Creek miners, a number of delegates from that district bolted 
the convention, declaring their intention of forming an inde- 
pendent union. It is reported that only 40 of the 63 delegates 
who advocated sustaining the charges left the meeting, and 
that they represent only a small number of the Paint and 
Cabin Creek miners; but the independents have called for a 
general convention to be held at Montgomery on Aug. 2, at 
which time a show of strength will be possible. Sweeping 
charges of questionable methods and machine politics on the 
part of present union officials are made by the independ- 
ents. 

Some further details of this dispute can be found in ‘Coal 
Age” of July 3. It is there stated that Thomas Haggerty was 
accused of using the funds of the union to secure the election 
of L. C. Rogers and his associates, but was exonerated by the 
International Executive Board. 


A New Local Union of Moderates at O’Fallon, Ill. 

A new local miners’ union was organized on Friday, June 
24, at O’Fallon, Ill., composed of dissatisfied members of the 
local United Mine Workers Union. The president of the local 
thus suffering from dissension is David Wilson. He is known 
as “King David.” It is alleged that the socialists in the 
union, who compose 60 per cent. of the membership, have 
caused discrimination to be shown to their followers in ap- 
portioning work. The nonsocialists claim that there has been 
so much unrest and dissatisfaction among the miners that the 
companies could not operate to advantage and so have been 
running irregularly. They want to get back to work and have 
elected George Goodall president, Martin Gurney vice-pres- 
ident and several other officials to plan for peace and 
progress. 

Violence Attempted at Fairmont, W. Va. 

Three men were arrested at Fairmont, W. Va., on July 17 
charged with plotting to dynamite the residence of former 
United States Senator Clarence Watson and three of his 
relatives, who are heads of the Consolidation Coal Co. The 
plot is generally thought to be due, not to labor troubles, for 
there are none, but to the fact that the company has been 
shipping coal to Great Britain and her allies. The men were 
arrested on the testimony of Roy Dunn, a 16-year-old boy, 
who while concealed heard the men discussing the plot. He 
was discovered by the plotters, who bound him and: threw 
him into the Monongahela River, from which he barely 
escaped with his life. A suitcase full of dynamite was later 


found by officers near where the men had held their con- 
ference. 


A Miner and Labor Leader in a King’s Cabinet 


It is interesting to note that William Brace, who began 
his career as a pit-boy in a Welsh coal mine at the age of 12 
and worked as a miner for 12 years, has entered the new 
coalition cabinet in Great Britain as Under-Secretary of Home 
Affairs. Of course promotion even higher for representatives 
of labor is even commoner in Great Britain than it is here. 
Brace was a talented organizer, and it was largely owing to 
his efforts that the South Wales Miners’ Federation was 
formed, of which he ultimately became president. 

He did much to ally this body with the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain. He entered Parliament in 1906 as a mem- 
ber of the Labor party. He is 50 years of age. He of- 
ten preaches in the Baptist church. He looks more like a 
successful businessman than a miner, but he has not lost 
his democratic instincts or his sense of comradeship with 
those who have helped him to his present position. 


South Wales Strike Is a Protest Against Munitions Act 


The difficulty in South Wales, which appears at present 
writing, July 21, to be settled, is a political issue rather than 
a contest between capital and labor. The miners are strik- 
ing at the Munitions of War Act, which compels them to ac- 
cept arbitration and forbids them to strike under a penalty 
of a fine of about $25 per day for each day of idleness. 
Their leaders, who have a broader knowledge of the situation 
than the miners, and who can stand off and view the war 
conditions comprehensively, have for the most part been 
trying to get the men back to work. So has the Federation 
of Miners of the United Kingdom. The labor leaders, at the 
recommendation of Lloyd George, Minister of Munitions, have 
agreed to settle the strike if granted a further increase of 
10 per cent. in wages and other important concessions. 
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Safety Check Hook and Lock 


At practically all coal mines of any size in the United 
States the check system has been adopted as a means of 
identifying the coal produced by the different miners. 
Each coal digger or loader is given a certain number of 
brass checks bearing his work number. He attaches one 
of these to each car that he loads out. When the car is 
dumped the check is removed and the coal which the ear 
contained is credited to the man whose check it bore. 

Much trouble has resulted from “stealing of cars”— 
that is, the removal of the rightful check and the substi- 
tution of another. By this means an unscrupulous miner 
may often get credit and receive payment for many cars 
of coal that he did not dig. It has been estimated that, 
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the car is level or nearly so, nor can one be removed except 
when the car is tilted 25 deg. or more as in discharging. 

The illustration shows three views of this nonpickable 
safety check hook and lock. Figs. 1 and 2 are a front and 
a rear view of the apparatus, with a check locked in 
place. Fig. 3 shows the lock tilted sufficiently to allow 
the check to be removed. 

This check lock renders it extremely inconvenient for 
the would-be “car thief” to substitute his check for that 
of the rightful “owner.” Since it is possible to remove a 
check only when the car is tilted, as in the dumping 
position, a loaded car would have to be jacked or pried 
up to such a position before the removal of a check could 
be accomplished. This would require too much work 





FIG. 1. FRONT VIEW 


taking the country as a whole, each miner will average 
the loss of one car each month through this form of petty 
thievery. Furthermore, not infrequently a check becomes 
detached from its proper hook or nail and is lost; in 
which case of course the car of coal cannot be credited 
to the proper person. 

To obviate these difficulties, the S. C. Webb Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., has brought out the “check hook” 
shown in the accompanying. illustrations. This “hook” 
consists of a gravity-operated padlock inclosed in a suit- 
able cast-iron shield which is bolted or riveted to the 
left-hand side of the car. A check may be inserted in the 
slot provided for that purpose and locked securely in 
position. When the car arrives at the dump and is tilted 
25 deg. or more, a slight upward pressure on the check, 
followed by a downward pull, quickly .and easily re- 
moves it. 

When the car has been returned to the mine and is 
level, or nearly so, another check may readily be inserted. 
A check cannot be inserted and locked in place unless 


FIG. 2, REAR VIEW FIG. 3. 


CHECK REMOVED 


and take too long a time to be successfully accomplished. 
The new hook therefore protects the miner from loss. It 
also removes a prolific cause for suspicion and unrest 
among the miners. 

A New Drill Sharpener 


A new machine for making and sharpening rock drills, 
as well as making chain machine bits and: other black- 
smith work around the mine, has been developed by the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, Ill. This machine 
in general follows the lines of the Imperial sharpener 
built for many years by T. H. Proske, of Denver, but is 
considerably larger and more heavily built, as well as 
being more powerful than its prototype. 

This sharpener consists of two members, one being 
horizontal while the other is vertical. . Each member 
is equipped with a Sullivan rock-drill cylinder provided 
with differential air-thrown valve motion. The horizon- 
tal hammer upsets the steel to the general shape of the 
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THE DRILL SHARPENER IN USE 


bit or shank of the drill, while the vertical member is 
used for shaping the wings of the bit, ete, and for 
drawing out and finishing the corners. Steel dies are of 
course employed, one acting as an anvil and the other as 
a hammer, the latter being attached to the piston. While 
the drill steel is being upset it is held in position by a 
heavy vise operated by air pressure. 

The new sharpener occupies a floor space of 5x21% ft. 
and is 6 ft. high, weighing 4000 Ib. Provision is made 
so that the operator cannot start the upsetting hammer 
until the clamp or vise is in operation. There is also 
a positive guard against operating the vertical hammer 
while the horizontal one is being used. 

The control levers are so placed that the smith operates 
the machine with his left hand and left foot, the steel 
being easily held with the right hand. With a little 
practice a blacksmith may make a new drill steel in from 
50 see. to 1 min. and machine bits with equal rapidity. 
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SECTIONAL VIEWS OF THE MACHINE 
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Bits of any form or size may be made on this 
machine from steel of any shape, either solid or hollow. 
It is, however, of course necessary to furnish proper 
dollies and dies for the different sizes or shapes of bit. 
Drill steels are now being made on this machine, both 
cross and six-point rose shaped, for the ordinary hand 
hammer drills as well as for air-driven stoping drills 
extensively used in coal mines for light rock excavations, 
taking down roof, trimming walls or taking up bottoms 
of gangways or headings where the thickness of the coal 
measures requires such work. Dollies may also be made 





DIES FOR MAKING CHAIN BITS 


for putting the lugs and collars on the shanks of hexagon 
and round drill steel required by various types of drills 
used for these purposes. 

In addition to this the Sullivan sharpener will do a 
variety of special work, such as forging bolt-heads and 
making coupling pins for mine cars. Furthermore, by 
the aid of suitable dies and dollies, bits for use in the 
chain type of electrically driven or air-driven undercutter 
may be readily forged. 

It has long been recognized that so far as the quality 
of the steel is concerned no improve- 
ment can be made upon the method 
of sharpening drill bits by hand. The 
constant hammering and working of 
the steel over the anvil secures a 
toughness and durability impossible by — 
pressing or forming methods. This is, 
however, the exact result obtained 
by the use of this sharpener, since all 
shaping and forming are done by 
hammering. In addition to this, uni- 
formity in the gage of the drill bits 
is secured, while steels may be sharp- 
ened or made from new stock at a 
much more rapid rate than is possible 
to attain by hand methods. 

During the past few years many 
small portable compressor outfits have 
been sold for use underground. These 
drive small hand-held drills which are 
used during a great percentage of the 
time on rock removal. By the aid of 
this new Sullivan sharpener, steel suit- 
able for use in these drills may be 
manufactured or sharpened with great 
uniformity and precision, as well as 
rapid dispatch. 
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Ever a Better Beyond 


The trouble with all our agreements in the coal indus- 
try is that they are regarded by the miners as only tem- 
porary arrangements, as contracts ad interim. There is 
no harm in making them binding for only short periods 
of time, with the idea that if conditions change there 
should be a change in scale. So, too, these documents 
should be recast occasionally to remove unexpected in- 
adequacies or to provide for somewhat general. changes 
in the public attitude to the labor problem. 

But the union takes an entirely different view of the 
matter and has quite another reason for wanting a short- 
time agreement. It desires to raise the rate of compensa- 
tion steadily without any regard to the demand for coal, 
its price or the cost of living. Its purpose is steadily to 
ask for more. “This,” the union says, ‘is all we demand 
this time. Next time we will have other demands.” This 
attitude is one which can only be right if the agreements 
made are always unfair to the miners and promise in- 
adequate compensation for their labor, and if the work 
of arbitration commissions, if appointed, is always im- 
properly performed. 

When the unionized miners want a different contract 
from that under which they are working they should be 
able to show a new condition warranting a change in 
contract. If they cannot show it, their strife should be 
sternly reprobated by the public. The consumer should 
exhibit an uncompromising attitude to both operators and 
miners when they strive without modifying cause to dis- 
turb agreements which have been carefully adjudicated 
and on which a business has been assiduously built. 


Housing Coal Miners 


It was with full conviction that Coal Age is an open 
forum that we published the second article entitled “Why 
Are Strikes at Coal Mines of Such Frequent Occur- 
rence ?”, for we cannot say it has our indorsement. Our 
remarks are limited at present, however, to that part of 
that article that refers to the house problem. 

The rent of houses at mining villages was set many 
years ago, and with the years has not increased. ‘Two 
decades ago miners and others lived on a lowly scale. 
The timber was cut from woods within a mile of the 
village to be built, and the mill which reduced the logs 
to boards and scantlings was probably even nearer. The 
houses quite frequently had no cellars and stood on 
posts. They were not painted and in most cases build- 
ing paper, in rough red sheets held in place with loose- 
headed nails, lined the interior. 

These houses, which sheltered now lumberjacks, now 
miners, were regarded as satisfactory dwellings in that 
primitive time. For no one came into that “neck of 
woods” unless he had the soul of a pioneer. He rather 
gloried in inconveniences, as people are wont to do who 
go hunting and build an insanitary hut anda call it a 
bungalow or a shooting lodge. 


All this rustic simplicity was comforting to the lum- 
berman and mine owner. He made 30 to 50 per cent. 
per annum on the kind of house he furnished, as the 
lumber could be put down at the site for little over $8 
per thousand, perhaps a third what it is now; and there 
was little loss when the time came to move the town, 
for there was no masonry or plastering to be spoiled in 
demolishing the house, and the roof might even be clap- 
boarded, and so redeemable in large part. 

In those days there was indeed a large profit in houses. 
It was a “graft” only inferior to the company store and 
the railroad rebate. And it would have lasted had not 
the progress of civilization been promoted by the operator 
building a fine house at the county seat and by the 
lawyers and merchants in that same center following 
suit. Other causes for the change were the competition 
for miners and the advancing price of lumber. 

In some places such houses are still rented. But 
nearly all the old mining towns have long since passed 
away and the newer towns, if not for humanitarian, at 
least for competitive reasons, have been better built. 
The walls of these dwellings are now plastered and wain- 
scoted; the roofs are shingled, frequently with red cedar 
shingles, sometimes with slate, though tar paper is still 
not unknown. The walls after they become dirty are 
papered if the houses are occupied by English-speaking 
families. At the same time the price of lumber has risen 
and the labor required in erection has become more costly. 

Only the rent is unchanged. That remains $2 per 
room per month in Eastern mine villages. It is now a 
fair compensation for the houses supphed. ‘These are 
four-roomed dwellings and can be erected in large quan- 
tities for about $600. The water supply and fire protec- 
tion, important items, are extra expenses. Such houses 
bring 16 per cent. per annum, when all losses and expendi- 
tures are not considered. This seems not a fair but a 
large compensation; but a little inquiry will show that 
it is by no means excessive. 

The greater proportion of company mining villages do 
not last over 15 years, especially in western Pennsylvania, 
where the tonnage of a mine is large. It is true that 
some can be recalled which have been the seat of a 
post office for a much longer period, but the greater part 
of the time the mine has been running at much reduced 
capacity or 1s a poor producer at all times. Only a 
small proportion of the whole territory near large mines 
is working after 15 years, and as a result the houses 
are largely boarded up or pulled down and removed. 
A house which is plastered and has a cemented cellar 
is by no means removed with profit. It pays almost as 
well to erect a house from entirely new material. 

So it is safe to reckon the obsolescence charge on a 
house as 624 per cent. Deducting this from the profit 
of 16 per cent., only 914 per cent. remains, and from 
this must be deducted loss of rent from empty houses, 
repairs, betterments, taxes, insurance, fence-building and 
whitewashing, collection, bad debts, uncovered fire losses, 
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village improvements, garbage collection, supervision, the 
replacing of overcharged cesspools, general sanitation, ete. 

In cases where betterment plans are somewhat generally 
forgotten, the first five items are the chief ones. Even 
where the company is somewhat negligent repairs are 
frequently not to be overlooked. A Polander has been 
known in drunken moments to light a fire on the floor. 
The protecting boards between the posts supporting the 
house have been torn away for a cowshed and legends 
have been painted on the house front. Doors are broken 
and split, locks wrenched loose, windows broken and 
steps and stairways are hatchet worn. This cuts the 
profit down close to 6 per cent., or even lower. 

But 5 per cent. is a bonanza for many bituminous coal 
operators. If only they could do as well at mining coal 
they would be wondrous glad. We should not be sur- 
prised when we hear them say that the houses and the 
store saved the day. We should not necessarily infer 
either that the day had been saved, as ordinary business 
would view it, or that in saving it the houses and store 
had yielded an unfair profit. 

And it must be remembered that your operator is often 
blind and overlooks the needful amortization of nearly 
7? per cent. In fact he is blind enough sometimes to brag 
a little when he is really losing money because he forgets 
the time when the whole property value will be wiped 
out and shuts his eyes to the possibility of rows of idle 
houses in the future. 

The house problem is not settled by any means. It 
is not clear that a fair rent solves the problem. The 
National Housing Commission advocates a better house. 
Americans should live in houses with stationary wash- 
tubs, bathrooms and other conveniences, and there should 
be an adequate porch front and back. There should be 
good water in every house. But in that day rents in 
mining towns will be almost as high as in villages with 
private ownership. 

The United States Coal & Coke Co. is giving a good 
6-room house, with bathroom and a good cellar with coal 
bins, to some of its employees for $12 a month. These 
houses have a hot-air furnace and are wired for electric 
lights. Such houses, which in boroughs would rent for 
$25 a month, cannot pay a fair rate of interest, any 
more than those at Concrete City which were erected by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Coal Depart- 
ment. The subsidiaries of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration are getting a fair price for their coal from the 
parent company and can afford to run their houses with 
a low return. 

By prudence they may be able to increase the life of 
their towns and thus save amortization charges. The 
values of anthracite towns are less affected by the passage 
of time, as the coal is thick and beds numerous. But 
the houses of the companies mentioned are rented far 
below what would be charged for the same dwellings in 
an open town. 

The miner who moves to a borough with private own- 
ership usually has to pay a price a half larger or twice 
as large for a slightly better house. He really pays 
more for what he gets, for the landlord has greater costs 
of collection, larger taxes, more risk of bad debts and 
no: cause to offer inducements to the tenant. He has 
no coal he wants to see dug. He is only looking for 
rent, not for workingmen. 
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The remark of Mr. Archbald that men are compelled 
to rent houses really does grieve the fairminded man, 
for an operator is surely justified in hiring men who 
will rent from him when he has a string of idle houses 
which have often been built solely in order that his 
men might be accommodated. Would any reasonable 
man ask him to sustain a dead loss on his property year 
by year because the men prefer a cheap shack on the 
outskirts of his village to a reasonable house on the prop- 
erty built only for the benefit of employees and offering 
for rent at a fair price? One thing which makes rent 
so cheap in mining villages is the fact that a little dis- 
crimination in hiring keeps them full. 

Rents are too low in mining towns and the houses not 
as fine as they should be. But until the miner is ready 
to pay more or legislation makes the operator face the 
problem rents and houses will both be much like they 
have been. The rents having become adjusted to the 
houses and the miner being opposed to a large rent, it 
is probable that the next decade will show less progress 
than the past. 

The War on Shipping 


It appears that up to June 30 511 merchant ships had 
been lost as a direct result of the war and that this 
amounted to a shrinkage of nearly 1,000,000 gross tons, or 
2 per cent. of the world’s available merchant tonnage. Of 
this Great Britain lost 609,934 and Germany 102,062, or 
nearly 3 per cent. of their combined tonnage at the begin- 
ning of the war. The remainder of the loss was shared 
by the United States and 12 other nations. So great an 
inroad on the carrying trade—a loss sure to increase as 
the months pass—has a serious bearing on freighting all 
over the world. 

Particularly is this true when one recalls that the ship- 
yards of Great Britain and Germany, together with those 
of France and Austria, launched in 1913 no less than 
2,635,231 gross tons in merchant vessels and that these 
plants, as well as those of most neutral nations, are now 
confining their efforts exclusively to war and naval con- 
struction. 

The United States is of course a notable exception, but. 
the ocean carriers now being built in American yards, 
while promising well for their owners, are likely to 
relieve but little the demand there will be at the end of 
the war. Besides the seven or eight lake steamers now 
being fitted for the coastwise trade, there are only seven 
steam colliers in process of construction on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and two of these are for Baltimore shippers 
who plan to inaugurate a regular coal service to the 
Mediterranean. 

When the new coastwise boats are added to those 
now available, there will be only about 30 steamers en- 
gaged in freighting coal between Atlantic ports. While 
these will undoubtedly be sufficient for coastwise needs 
they will be able only occasionally to supplement the sail- 
ing vessels now so numerously engaged in trade to South 
America. 

It is therefore evident that what tonnage is being pro- 
jected is as a mere drop in the bucket when compared with 
the tremendous losses sustained on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Merchant shipping is in for a long period of 
high rates, and this indeed may soon be one of the world’s 
grave questions. 
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Resuscitation* 


By W. 8S. RouNTREEf 





SYNOPSIS—Electric shock attacks the lungs or 
the heart or both. If the heart is dead or quivering 
it cannot deliver blood and therefore oxygen, and 
so artificial respiration is vain. But if the heart is 
working and the blood is unaffected, assisted 
breathing will in all cases restore the victim to 
normal condition. 





The prime need for those who have been suffocated by 
mine gases or shocked by the electric current is to bring 
an immediate supply of oxygenated blood to the vital 
center of the body, for its deprivation of oxygen for 10 
minutes may injure beyond repair some of the important 
brain cells, in which case recovery is unlikely. 

When spontaneous breathing has stopped from any 
cause artificial respiration is the most valuable means for 
bringing back a normal condition of the body. But all 
methods are not equally useful for this purpose, even 
though they may cause an equal ventilation of the lungs. 


CIRCULATION OF WoRTHLESS BLOOD 


Thus in simple asphyxiation, such as may be produced 
by electric shock, the nervous control of the muscles of 
respiration is temporarily paralyzed, while the heart con- 
tinues to pump blood through the body. But this blood 
is not oxygenated by respiratory action, and the heart soon 
ceases to beat effectively and the victim dies from as- 
phyxia. In such a case there is no poisoning of the blood, 
and ordinary air is all that the lungs need and artificial 
respiration, when applied, will supply it. 

But if the victim is overcome by carbon monoxide, 
which is the principal poison found in the gases after an 
explosion and is the dangerous constituent of illuminat- 
ing gas, oxygen should be used. Carbon monoxide, hap- 
pily, does not form a permanent combination with hemo- 
globin any more than oxygen, but it unites with it or 
separates from it according to the partial pressure of oxy- 
gen and carbon monoxide in the air breathed. 

The blood of a victim that has been exposed to carbon 
monoxide gradually becomes so saturated with the gas 
that it cannot readily absorb and therefore convey oxygen, 
and so the victim dies of asphyxia, not because the car- 
bon monoxide is poisonous, nor because of lack of oxygen, 
but because the blood loaded with the monoxide is little 
disposed to be the vehicle by which oxygen is carried to 
the tissues. 

If the victim is unconscious, but breathing in a normal 
manner, he may be allowed to inspire oxygen himself ; 
otherwise artificial respiration should be performed and 
at the same time oxygen should be administered. 





*Abstract of paper read before the Alabama Safety Asso- 


ciation, May 1, 1915. 


7Chief surgeon, Tennessee Coal, 


Iron & R.R. Co., Wylam 
Hospital, Wylam, Ala. 
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Electric shock may paralyze the nerves by which the 
muscles of the respiratory organs are controlled or it ty 
do the same for the heart. When the heart is affected, 
ceases to contract as a whole, but contracts in parts ca 
apparently quivers, or “fibrillates.’ The action is so 
weak and ineffectual that it fails to keep the blood circu- 
lating, and death is the result. After such quivering has 
commenced no process yet discovered will restore the heart 
to normal action. 

Alternating currents of high frequency applied to the 
heart increase the number of beats so that fibrillation, or 
quivering, does not occur. Oscillating currents of high 
potential materially aid in restoring the heart beat of dogs 
in conjunction with the perfusion of the coronary vessels 
with defibrinated blood. The evidence clearly shows that 
the higher the frequency of the current the greater the 
volume which can be delivered to the tissues without fatal 
results. 

I have known a case in which a current of 6600 volts 
has passed through a man’s body without killing him. On 
the other hand I have seen an alternating current of 110 
volts cause instant death. While 200 volts is not ordi- 
narily dangerous, any current of high voltage must be 
carefully dealt with if one would escape electrocution. 

Crile and others have demonstrated that fibrillary con- 
traction of the heart and respiratory paralysis are the 
chief causes of death from electric shock. Since the first 
cannot be cured, the hope of resuscitation lies wholly in 
proper treatment for paralyzed respiration. If the lungs 
are deprived of oxygen for 10 minutes, death ensues; so 
methods of resuscitation should be used immediately and 
continued till normal breathing recurs. 


ScHarrer Metuop Is tHE Best 


The Schaffer method of artificial respiration is to be 
recommended as it is better than the Sylvester in that 
it is simpler and more easy to perform and _ provides 
greater ventilation of the lungs. It is also less likely to 
injure the ribs and liver. Moreover the tongue does not 
fall and block the air passages. 

In treating electric shock the first-aid man must keep 
cool and follow instructions even if the victim appears 
dead. The electric circuit must either be broken or pre- 
vented from passing through the patient. This can be 
done by using a dry coat, a dry board or rubber gloves. 
The electric wire may be cut by an, ax or properly in- 
sulated pliers or any other nonconductor, No metal or 
moist material should be used in endeavoring to rescue 
the victim. If his clothes are loose and dry, they may 
be used in pulling him off the wire, but in doing so use 
one hand and be careful not to touch the soles or the heels 
of his shoes as the nails in them are dangerous. 

As soon as the victim is moved from the live conductor, 
a finger should be passed into his mouth and throat to 
remove all foreign bodies such as false teeth, tobacco or 
gum. The rescuer should not even stop to loosen the cloth- 
ing, nor to remove the victim from the scene of accident, 
for every moment of delay is serious. Artificial respira- 
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tion should be continued for two hours, or longer if neces- 
sary, and in most cases it will bring the victim back to a 
normal condition. But if the current has exerted its 
power mainly upon the heart and that organ has ceased 
to beat, artificial respiration, while it will do no harm, 
can do no good, as the victim is absolutely dead. 

Several medical devices for causing artificial respira- 
tion have been marketed in recent years such as the Pul- 
motor, Lungmotor and the apparatus which Dr. Meltzer 
has devised, but as yet the cases treated with the devices 
do not furnish absolute proof of the value claimed for 
them. 

The primary and essential object of resuscitatory meth- 
ods is to supply the brain with a circulation of oxygenated 
blood. Cerebral anemia must be overcome within less 
than seven minutes or the patient will pass into a sleep 
which knows no awakening. 
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Keystome Coal @ Coke 
Company Contest 


The first-aid teams of the Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 
of Westmoreland County, will hold their fourth annual 
demonstration at Athletic Park on Sept. 4, the first Satur- 
day in that month. General Superintendent H. F. Bo- 
vard and Chief Inspector William Nesbitt will be in 
charge of the meet and have announced that about 60 
teams are expected to attend. 

The big prize of the contest is the cup offered by the 
late Col. L. B. Huff. The cup must be won three years in 
succession. Crow’s Nest won the prize at one of the meets, 
and Arona won the last year’s contest with an average of 
100 per cent. and has therefore established a claim on 
the cup. Several hundred dollars in cash will also be 
included in the lst of prizes. 
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One Operator’s Experience 
with the Liquor Problem 


The following letter, from the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
has been sent by a subscriber, who requests that it be 
published : 


At our works we have a mixture of races, as I have 
never believed in employing too many of any one nation- 
ality, although in the case I am about to relate, the mixture 
soured somewhat. About six months ago, shortly after the 
European war started, a number of our men one evening con- 
gregated at one of the houses for a little drinking bout, 
during which the trouble across the water was of course dis- 
cussed, with the result that might have been expected—a 
free-for-all fight in which one man was shot and seriously 
wounded. The shooter, a fine workman, got away and is still 
away, and our entire force was disorganized for several 
days. 


SUPERINTENDENT MADE A PERSONAL PLEA 


This set me to thinking. I realized that the same thing 
was liable to happen every time any number of our employees 
got together where there was booze, and I finally decided to 
try the “water-wagon” plan. I had a list of those who regu- 
larly ordered beer and whiskey and I went personally to each 
man. I called attention to the shooting scrape and the result- 
ant trouble and told them I had decided to ask them not to 
order any more intoxicants during the progress of the war; 
that while I had no intention of interfering with their per- 
sonal privileges, this was a matter that concerned the good of 
the entire community and I felt justified in making the re- 
quest. A large majority of the men received the proposition 
favorably. A few, however, rejected it on the ground that 
their rights were being interfered with. These men are not 
now working for us; they are exercising their rights and 
doing their drinking at some other works. 
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The result of the new order of things was a surprise to 
me. I had expected an improvement in conditions, but noth- 
ing to what happened. Right from the start we had no 
shortage in our labor supply; everybody was on the job; the 
men worked regularly; the usual “sick” list after lay-off 
days and Sundays was entirely wiped out; the coal came with- 
out a hitch, the ovens were charged in good time and every- 
thing moved along swimmingly. 


MINERS WANTED MORE WORK 


A little later several of the miners came to me and com- 
plained that they were not getting enough wagons to load. 
I investigated and found they were doing somewhat better 
than before the “reformation” started, and told them so. 

“Me know,” said a big Hungarian, “but want more wagon,” 
and throwing out his chest and spreading his arms continued, 
“Me feel better no booze, want work all time now; can load 
one, two, mebbe three more wagon; loaf too much in pit now.” 

I promised to see what could be done and immediately 
went over the roll. I found a number of undesirables and 
weeded them out, and today we are operating our plant with 
25 per cent. less men than when the war began, are getting 
done in better time, the men are in better condition physi- 
cally and mentally and everything in general has improved 
wonderfully. 

I believe, too, that the “reformation” is going to stay with 
us. Several of our hardest drinkers have told me that they 
are through with booze for all time. This sentiment is 
spreading among our people and we are encouraging it in 
every way. 


TEMPERANCE HAS ELIMINATED ACCIDENTS 


But the most gratifying result lies in the practical elim- 
ination of accidents in our mine. Heretofore it was almost a 
daily occurrence to have somebody injured. Most of the ac- 
cidents were not serious, but they showed thoughtlessness and 
carelessness. They were disquieting and a continual jolt to 
the operation of the plant. Now, however, the men are going 
about their work intelligently. During the last six months 
we have not had a man hurt either inside the mine or out, and 
I want to tell you that a condition of that kind makes the 
man in charge feel mighty good. 

Of course should there be a general resumption 
region there would be a shortage of labor. This has always 
been the case after an extended shut-down, and just now 
the war aggravates the situation, as the workers who are 
abroad cannot return. However, if the operators generally 
were to adopt my plan, I am satisfied that the effects of this 
labor shortage would be much less serious than appears on 
the face. 
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Somerset County First-Aid 
Meet will be held Sept. 4 


The Somerset County Miners’ First-Aid Meet, which has 
heretofore been held at Somerset, Penn., will assemble this 
year at Boswell, Penn., on Sept. 4. This will give a much 
larger number of miners an opportunity to attend the meet. 
Already preparations are being made to make this a holiday 
and a gala day. The Public Welfare Association has agreed 
to codperate to this end. 

Fifteen teams have promised to compete—the Consolidation 
Coal Co. teams at Meyersdale, Pine Hill, Shaft No. 123, Jenners 
and Acosta, the Merchants Coal Co. teams at Boswell, the 
Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co. team at Jerome, the Quemahon- 
ing Coal Co. team of Ralphton, the Victor Coal Co. team at 
Holsopple, the Brothers-Valley Coal Co. team at Macdonaldton 
and the Knickerbocker-Smokeless Coal Co. team at Hoovers- 
ville. 

There will be events for one, two and three men and a 
full-team contest. Rules and discounts will be similar to 
those of last year. Contests for ladies’ teams and for teams 
of boys from mining towns have been requested. Prizes will 
be offered as heretofore, and the American Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation and the American National Red Cross are coéperating 
and will give their medals and certificates to the winners. 
An expert from the United States Bureau of Mines will aid 
in training the men before the meet takes place. 

This meet, as those in the past, will be held under the 
auspices of the mining department of the state Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Pennsylvania. The members of the 
local committee in charge of the Somerset first-aid meet are: 
Fr. W. Cunningham, state mine inspector, Somerset, Penn.; 
Samuel Steinbach, Somerset; Richard Maize, Jerome; John 
Gibson, Jr., Boswell; Ralph Zimmerman, Ralphton. It is not 
too late for other teams to enter. As there are 49 separate 
mining operations in Somerset County, many more entries 
should be received. 
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The Pennsylvania Amendment 


The mine foremen, assistant foremen and _firebosses 
in Pennsylvania, who have qualified for the positions 
they hold by passing the examination, and who hold the 
certificate of competency granted them by the state ex- 
amining board, have been much exercised of late by the 
passage of an amendment to the mining law providing 
for the employment of uncertified men in these positions. 


A careful survey of the situation, however, warrants ° 


the conclusion that such fears are largely groundless. 
The general opinion seems to be that persons who de- 
sire to act as mine foremen and firebosses will continue 
to take the examination and receive certificates from the 
Department of Mines, as before, although the operators 
will have the right to select persons to act as mine fore- 
men, assistant mine foremen and firebosses from the un- 
certified workers, while, at the same time, they assume 
responsibility for all official acts. 

It may be stated with assurance, however, that there 
will not be many uncertified men employed in such of- 
ficial capacities, as coal operators will largely prefer to 
engage men who hold a state certificate of competency. 
There will, of course, be a few exceptions where an old 
employee has proven very valuable in the service of the 
company by reason of his long experience, efficiency and 
good character, and the company, being fully satisfied 
with his previous record and willing to assume all re- 
sponsibility for his future acts, desires to retain him in 
its service in an Official capacity, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has not passed the examination, owing to 
a lack of technical knowledge, and does not, therefore, 
hold a certificate of competency under the state law. It 
is recognized that the failure to hold such a certificate 
is, in a number of instances, due to the lack of early 
education, or a want of familiarity with the English 
language sufficient to enable a candidate to make a cred- 
itable showing in examinations. 

J. T. BEArp. 

New York City. 


Value of Coal Amalyses 


Letter No. 4—I have just read Bykem’s letter, Coal 
Age, July 10, p. 60, and am pleased to note that he 


- comes a little nearer to my idea than did Mr. Coupland in 


a previous letter. 

Bykem argues, however: “To impose this duty of test- 
ing coal on the mine operator, as suggested by Mr. Near, 
is hardly just unless his commodity can be sold at an 
increased price.” 

Very well; let the mine operator charge a little more 
for his coal, if necessary. He would then be doing no 
more than what the coal-sales agency is doing now. Any 
sales agency must certainly have to charge a little more 
on account of the analysis. My suggestion is to make 
only one analysis, and that a reliable one. I believe this 
should be made by the party mining the coal. 


Or a certain mine could sell all of its coal to one sales 
agency and trust that agency to make the necessary analy- 
ses. If the analyses are correct and the coal is sold on a 
heat-unit basis, the desired end will be accomplished, the 
cost to the consumer will be less, and he will be reasonably 
sure of getting the kind of coal suited to his purpose. 

N. G. Near. 

New York City. 

Sampling Coke 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry in regard to 
sampling coke, Coal Age, July 3, p. 28, permit me to 
draw attention to a point that is of utmost importance in 
the sampling of coke for blast-furnace use. I refer. to the 
ash determination, since every pound of ash in a ton of 
coke means more expensive fluxing, increased cost of 
smelting, useless cinder and less furnace capacity avail- 
abie for the production of metal. For this reason 
differences of opinion as to the ash content of coke for 
blast furnace use often cause bitter controversies. 

In an investigation of this subject several years ago, 
1 was surprised to find how much of the apparent ash 
content of coke was due to foreign material introduced 
in the process of grinding the sample. For instance, the 
analysis of a sample reported as containing 17 per cent. 
of ash showed that */,, of this ash, or 1 per cent. of 
the weight of the sample, was iron abraded from a 
Braun pulverizer. It may be stated that the ordinary 
cast-iron bucking-board and muller much used in grind- 
ing samples to be tested introduces iron into the sample 
to the extent of from 14 to 3 per cent. 

Whether the grinding be done by machinery or by 
hand, this introduction of foreign matter in grinding 
can be cut down greatly by the use of manganese- or 
chrome-steel grinding plates. 

As the seller of coke is vitally interested in the ash 
content of his product, it will pay him to look up this 
matter and see that his own sampling machinery as well 
as that of his customer is of the best possible quality. 
In case the customer is grinding samples on an ordinary 
cast-iron plate that perhaps is so old that the surface 
chill has worn through, it may pay the seller to make his 
customer a present of a new bucking-board. 

It is impossible to determine the amount of this con- 
tamination with a magnet, for the reason that too much 
coke dust will adhere to the iron filings. It is necessary 
to treat the sample with a neutral copper-sulphate solu- 
tion, agitate thoroughly, filter and wash the residue with 
hot water until entirely free from soluble copper salts. 
This residue is now dried and ignited and the ash tested 
for copper or treated directly with nitric acid to dissolve 
the copper. The weight of copper precipitated by the 
iron in this process is then calculated from the ratio of 
their respective atomic weights. 

This method will not answer for the determination of 
any foreign material introduced by ball or pebble mills, 
but is very effectual where the grinding surfaces are of . 
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iron. It may be objected that the original ash of the 
coke may have contained some iron which has _ been 
reduced to the metallic state by the red-hot carbon of 
the coke during the coking process. In answer to this 
argument, however, it may be stated that any iron in 
the coke is present as ferrous oxide and combined with 
silica to form ferrous silicate (FeSiO,). But in any 
event the objection is scarcely valid, because if the coke 
sample is crushed in a silica-pebble mill or in an agate 
mortar, the iron in the coke does not react with neutral 
copper-sulphate solution, according to my results. 
Donatp M. LippE.t. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
The Mine-Lamp Question 


Letter No. 1—I want to offer a few comments urging 
the need of better illumination in mine workings, par- 
ticularly at the working face. Much can be said to dis- 
credit the common open-light oil lamp used by a majority 
of miners. In my opinion this lamp should be consigned 
to the rubbish heap, where it rightfully belongs. It is 
unsanitary and often dangerous. Its light is uncertain, 
and although giving a better illumination than that af- 
forded by the dim lght of the safety lamp, it cannot be 
compared in this respect with the light of the electric 
mine lamp, which is being largely introduced in uptodate 
mines at the present time. 

Not long ago the experiment was made of comparing 
the wages or earning power of the miners working in 
two districts under similar conditions, except that the 
mines in one case were lighted with portable electric lamps 
used by the miners, while the men in the other district 
worked with other lamps, using either the common open 
light or the safety lamp. The results of this experiment 
were decidedly in favor of the electric hght. 

The brighter hght afforded by the electric lamp not 
only increases the earning power of the miner, but over- 
comes the objection often urged that the dim light under 
which miners are forced to work is a large factor in devel- 
oping the disease known as “miner’s nystagmus.” I re- 
member that a very interesting discussion was conducted 
in Coal Age some time since (Vol. 4), when facts were 
stated by some showing that the continued use of the Davy 
safety lamp by firebosses tended to develop and increase 
this disease, although the opinion was advanced by men 
who had used the lamp continuously for many years that 
such continuous use had no effect on healthful eyesight. 

In my experience it has been found that the introduc- 
tion of lamps having a greater illuminating power has 
been followed by a decided reduction in the number of 
nystagmus cases among men working in the mines. Men 
in my charge who were affected with this disease or even 
suspected of developing nystagmus were invariably fur- 
nished with an electric lamp. The testimony of these men 
is unanimous to the effect that they can do better work 
with greater comfort than with the old light and that on 
going home they can read the newspaper without its pro- 
ducing headache or affecting the eyes as formerly. 

I also believe that where men are furnished with a 
clean and better light the number of accidents is greatly 
reduced and the general health of the men improved. It 
is freely admitted that the first cost of electric mine 
lamps is comparatively high. Also, where the mine is 
not equipped with an electrical system, it is necessary to 
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install a generator or purchase electric current to re- 
charge the lamps. To offset this, however, it may be 
stated that with proper use and care the lamps do not get 
out of order. 

An important feature that commends the use of the 
electric lamp is that it does not consume the oxygen, 
which is the vital element of the atmosphere, and does not 
smoke or generate gas to vitiate the mine air. Such 
lamps as have passed the test of the United States Bureau 
of Mines and are classed as “permissible” can be regarded 
as sate for work in gaseous or dusty atmospheres. It can 
also be stated that the electric current necessary to operate 
these lamps costs less than oil, giving at the same time 
an excellent light. Wherever they have been installed and 
given a fair trial, they are held in high esteem for gen- 
eral mine use. It must be admitted that the chief dis- 


‘advantage of the electric mine lamp is in its inability to 


reveal the presence of gas in the mine air. I would sug- 
gest, however, that this loss can be overcome by compe- 
tent firebosses making regular examinations of all places 
in a mine generating gas. 

On the other hand, oil lamps, though cheap in respect 
to first cost, consume much of the oxygen of the air and 
often smoke owing to the fact that they can be made to 
burn almost any kind of oil or grease found about the 
mine. Where such lamps are in use, the air frequently 
becomes foul with the smoke and gases produced by the 
lamp. Much fine carbon is deposited on the timbers and 
the walls of the mine. The open flame of the lamp is 
dangerous wherever gas is generated or the mine particu- 
larly dusty. Numerous fires in mines have been traced 
to the use of the open hght, the flame of the lamp coming 
in contact with canvas, hay, oil-soaked timbers or dry 
brattice boards. A discarded smoldering lamp wick thrown 
into a corner may start a fire in oily waste or other com- 
bustible material. 

In conclusion, I want to say that when one considers 
the large number of accidents that have resulted in the 
loss of precious lives and which have been caused directly 
by the careless use of an open light, it is clear that we are 
playing a game of chance in the mines every day that we 
continue to use such lamps. In the interest of the Safety- 
First idea, which is being preached and practiced so ex- 
tensively today, I would urge that it is high time that 
we recognized this great menace to life and property in 
the operation of coal mines and deal with it as it deserves. 

J. W. POWELL. 

Windham, Mont. 


Rotary Converter vs. Motore 


Generator Set 

Letter No. 2—The article on this subject, by T. R. Hay, 
that appeared in Coal Age, May 22, p. 880, has just come 
to my attention. There are several statements made in 
this article in reference to design, operating character- 
istics and the application of the various types of machines 
that are quite misleading. 

The fact that the author limits his discussion to this 
type of apparatus as applied to coal-mining work would 
suggest that the size of the units considered, whether 
rotaries or motor-generator sets, does not exceed a maxi- 
mum of 400 kw., while the average size of the unit em- 
ployed would probably be about 150 kw. This limitation 
of size of unit makes some of the author’s statements not 
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applicable to the conditions he is considering. For in- 
stance, booster rotaries are never built in such small sizes, 
but are used exclusively for central-station work and have 
a minimum size of about 1000 kw. 

What the author says in regard to the application and 
limitation of the different types of transforming appa- 
ratus is also misleading, as it is prejudiced against the 
rotary converter. A rotary converter or a motor-gener- 
ator set, of either the synchronous or induction-motor type, 
has a definite field of application where the best results are 
obtained. Under conditions that permit the suitable 
regulation of power supply, and where the arrangement 
is such that an increase inthe direct-current voltage at 
terminals of machine, due to increase of load, is unneces- 
sary the rotary converter is the best type of machine to 
employ; but such an application should not be made off- 
hand without thoroughly understanding all the hmiting 
conditions. 

The synchronous motor-generator set is advisable when 
the power conditions on the supply circuit are good, and 
where independent regulation for overcompounding of 
direct-current voltage is necessary; but if the power- 
supply conditions are bad the induction motor-generator 
set will give better results. It must be remembered that 
while the synchronous motor-generator set has the desir- 
able feature of permitting power-factor adjustment, such 
an adjustment may prove of advantage or otherwise, 
depending on the conditions. It is seldom of much use 
at a central station, without suitable control in respect 
to the use of power by the consumer. ‘he rotary con- 
verter has this same feature of power-factor correction, 
but in a more desirable degree. In this converter the 
necessary adjustment can be made permanent so that 
the power-factor correction will vary with the load, thus 
always giving the best results with varying load. 

In regard to the overload capacity of different types of 
machines, the modern rotary converter, which is equipped 
with commutating poles, is capable of carrying momen- 
tary loads as high as 300 per cent., while the modern 
direct-current generator is limited to an overload capacity 
of only 200 per cent. This advantage of the rotary con- 
verter is inherent in that type of machine. In mining 
practice, especially where locomotives are employed, such 
momentary overloads are frequent, and substation equip- 
ment in coal mining is generally selected with this fact in 
mind, the limit being the commutation of direct-current 
machines. 

Rotary converters are now designed for 60-cycle service, 
and give much more satisfactory operation than the 25- 
eycle machine of a decade ago. The starting of a rotary 
converter is no more complicated than that of a syn- 
chronous motor-generator set, the apparatus being prac- 
tically the same in each case. Synchronizing is now no 
longer necessary, which eliminates that objection. 

In respect to the total cost it may be stated that, with 
a few minor exceptions, a rotary converter and its trans- 
formers will be cheaper than a motor-generator set of 
either type. It is worthy of note that the cost for power- 


factor correction is generally of minor importance to the - 


coal operator, while the cost of installation is his first con- 
sideration. It is well to remember that, in addition to the 
cost of the apparatus, there is the expense of building the 
substation underground and installing the machinery 
therein. In this connection, there is a particular advan- 
tage in the smaller size of a rotary converter and its 
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switching apparatus, which require less room and a 
smaller outlay for building the substation. 

Where a large direct-current installation is necessary 
it will be found more economical to have two or more 
properly located substations with minimum of feeder 
copper instead of using one substation, requiring an ex- 
cessive amount of feeder copper and causing large varia- 
tions in direct-current voltage. With a proper distribu- 
tion of feeder wires the direct-current voltage will be 
maintained at a higher average, giving an increased out- 
put by the locomotives and costing less for maintenance of 
auxiliary machinery. In considering a number of substa- 
tions, the total cost of building, operation and attendance 
must be taken into account. Substations can often be 
so located as to combine the attendance of the substation 
with that of a fan or pump, and thus reduce the expense. 

I do not wish to be understood as advocating the 
general application of rotary converters for coal-mine 
substations under all conditions. When the conditions 
are favorable, however, the first cost of the entire equip- 
ment and installation will generally be lower, its main- 
tenance no higher, and the overall efficiency much greater 
than that of motor-generator sets. It may be stated that 
a more thorough analysis of the engineering features of 
an installation of rotary converters is necessary than when 
using synchronous or induction motor-generator sets. 

As an illustration, I may cite a company that controls 
a group of mines in West Virginia and has recently 
ordered 24 rotary converters, which are to replace former 
direct-current generating stations, several substations 
being frequently replaced by a single generating station. 
In this case, a thorough study was made of all the operat- 
ing conditions, and the substations were located sometimes 
on the surface and sometimes underground, with the view 
to maintaining as nearly constant voltage on the net- 
work of trolley lines as possible. 'To increase the safety 
of operation the voltage in use was reduced from 500 to 
250 volts. But even with this lower pressure the regu- 
lation will be better than with the former high-voltage 
system employed. 

W. M. Hoen. 

Kast Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Preventing Mine Explosions 


Letter No. 3—My attention was attracted by the state- 
ment of Mine Inspector Rose, Coal Age, May 8, page 819, 
where he asserts, “As long as coal is mined disasters must 
occur.” 

It is true that mining accidents and disasters have 
been regarded in the past as incidental to coal production. 
Most of the opinions expressed as to the occurrence of 
mine explosions indicate that in the large majority of 
cases they are the result of carelessness or inefficiency in 
the management and operation of the mine. This fact 
alone should be sufficient evidence that it is possible to 
remedy this great evil. To my mind the statement of 
Mr. Rose is dangerous and invites the recurrence of mine 
disasters, which he predicts are inevitable. It shows, 
however, that mining men are for the most part indiffer- 
ent if not wholly apathetic in respect to many live and 
vital questions in mining, upon the solution of which 
depend thousands of lives each year. 

I am not appealing to sentiment solely, but want to 
urge that the study of this question is a business proposi- 
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tion and should be recognized as such by all engaged in 
the mining of coal. Human lives are too sacred to be 
sacrificed on the altar of carelessness, ignorance and 
inefficiency. It may take a number of years to discover 
an effectual remedy that will wholly avert the occurrence 
of mine explosions, but this should not prevent the care- 
ful consideration and adoption of any palliative measures 
that will tend to reduce the frequency of mine explosions. 

In my opinion, the true solution of this question hes 
in a higher sense of duty among mining officials and a 
more thorough and intimate knowledge of the elementary 
principles of mining by the rank and file of mine opera- 
tives. Attention has well been drawn to the great need 
of the education of mining men and of cooperation on 
the part of every mine worker and mine official. Instead 
of asserting that “as long as coal is mined disasters will 
occur,” we might rather say that as long as mines are 
operated in a careless and inefficient manner disasters are 
liable to happen at any time. 

Permit me to refer to one instance that will show what 
can be accomplished where care is exercised in the opera- 
tion of the mine. Some may regard it as a result of luck 
or because of particularly favorable conditions in the 
mine workings, but I consider it is owing entirely to the 
great care and precaution that have been exercised in 
this operation. The mine to which I refer employs 800 
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men underground, and during the past two years there 
has not occurred a single fatal accident at the working 
face. Only a complete system of organization can effect 
such results. Such a record shows that the mine man- 
agement has made a determined, intelligent and success- 
ful effort to render the mine as safe and the operations 
as efficient as is humanly possible. . 

In closing, I want to suggest a few points, the observ- 
ance of which will greatly reduce if not entirely eliminate 
mine accidents. ‘They are as follows: 

1. Employ none but thoroughly trained and competent 
mine officials to take charge of operations underground. 

2. Let all mine officials meet regularly, say once a 
month, to compare notes, exchange opinions and discuss 
plans for greater codperation in their work. 

3. Provide for a closer, more frequent and thorough 
inspection of all mining work. 

4. Provide ample opportunities for the education and 
training of miners, by which they may become thoroughly 
familiar with the principles involved in their work. I 
believe that what man has done, man can do, and as 
accidents have been reduced to a minimum by the exer- 
cise of greater care and precaution in one mine, it is 
possible to do the same in other mines. 

WILLIAM CROOKS. 

Ensley, Ala. 
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VOLUME OF AIR AND GASES 


The volume of any given weight of air or gas depends on 
two factors—the temperature of the gas and the pressure it 
supports. 

Effect of Temperature—For any given weight of air or gas, 
its volume varies directly as its absolute temperature, as- 
suming the pressure remains constant. 


Effect of Pressure—For any given weight of air or gas, its 
volume varies inversely as the pressure it supports, assuming 
the temperature remains constant. 


Expansion and Contraction of Air or Gases—Any change 
in temperature or pressure causes a corresponding change in 
the volume of the air or gas; as follows: 

Increase of temperature causes expansion. 

Decrease of temperature causes contraction. 

Increase of pressure causes contraction. 

Decrease of pressure causes expansion. 


Coefficient of Expansion or Contraction—The cofficient of 
expansion is the same as that of contraction. This coefficient 
is practically the same for all gases and air and is independ- 
ent of the pressure. 


The coefficient of expansion of air or gas is the ratio of 
the increase in volume to the original volume, for an increase 
of one degree in temperature. Since a degree of the Fahren- 
heit scale is 5/9 of a degree of the centigrade scale, it is 
evident that the Fahrenheit coefficient of expansion will be 
exactly 5/9 of the centigrade coefficient. These coefficients 
are as follows: Centigrade, 0.003663; Fahrenheit, 0.002035. 


illustration—Let it be required to find the increase in vol- 
ume in an air current of 100,000 cu.ft. entering a mine at a 
ho eo of 32 deg. F. and discharged at a temperature of 
S$ Cee) .H, 


Solution—The rise in temperature is 68 — 32 = 36 deg. F. 

The increase in volume, calculated by the Fahrenheit scale, is 
J 100,000 X 0.002085 =X 36 = 7326 cu.ft. 

Or, since 68 and 32 deg. F. correspond to 20 and 0 deg. C,, 
the rise in temperature is 20 — 0 = 20 deg. C., and the in- 
crease in volume, calculated by the centigrade scale, is 

100,000 X 0.003663 xX 20 = 7326 cu.ft. 

Note—Instead of multiplying by these _ coefficients, 

possible to divide by their reciprocals, which are 


ab 
0.002035 
1 





itis 


Fahrenheit, = 491.4, say 492 


Centigrade, ————— = 273 
0.003663 


These numbers, being divisors, show that air or gas ex- 
pands or contracts 1/273 of its volume, for each degree rise or 
fall in temperature (centigrade); or 1/492 of the same volume 
for each degree rise or fall in temperature (Fahrenheit). The 
figures point to what has been called the ‘absolute zero” of 
temperature scales as being 273 deg. below freezing (centi- 
grade) or 492 deg. below freezing (Fahrenheit). 
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Absolute Zero—The so-called “absolute zero” of temper- 
ature scales is based on the observed rate of expansion and 
contraction of all gases and air. This rate is practically 
1/273 of the volume, per degree centigrade; or 1/492 of the 
volume, per degree Fahrenheit. It is clear that if this rate 
continued unchanged a fall in 
temperature of 273 deg. C., or 492 









re g deg. F., below the freezing point 
Salts of water, would reduce the vol- 
SAG ume of the gas to zero, when all 
ao} molecular vibrations would cease 
Ein |5 indicating a total absence of 
ere eat and pressure. 

2Sls ACaED! The absolute, zero has there- 
Saye U.TT, fore been fixed at 273 deg. below 
2 |§ the common zero of the centi- 
=< |O grade scale (—273° C.), which ~ 
o72\e corresponds to 460 deg. below 


zero on the Fahrenheit scale. The 
fixing of this point is purely ar- 
150 bitrary, its chief value being the 

facility it affords in the calcula- 
tion of gaseous volumes with re- 
spect to temperature. 


Absolute Temperature—Abso- 
lute temperatures differ from 
common temperatures only in 
being estimated from the .abso- 
lute zero. Hence the absolute 
410] -50 temperature is obtained from the 

common temperature by adding 
273 in the centigrade or 460 in 


360} -100} 36 the Fahrenheit scale; thus, 
30 deg. C. = 273 + 30° = 303 deg; 
310} -150 absolute. d 
60 deg. F. = 460 + 60 = 520 deg. 
260}-200 absolute. 
ee Relation of Volume and Abso- 
210}-250-—2/0 lute Temperature of Air and Gas 
100-300 —The law commonly known as 
146|-314 Gay Lussae’s or Charles’ law 


makes the volume of all gases 
and air, under constant pressure, 
vary directly as the absolute 
temperature. 
This relation 
trated in the accompanying fig- 
ure, which assumes a volume of 
460 cu.ft. of air or gas at 0 deg. 
F., corresponding to the absolute 
temperature at that point. It will be observed that this vol- 
ume expands and contracts exactly as the absolute temper- 
ature rises or falls, except at the lowest temperatures ap- 
proaching the liquefaction of the air or gas where the law 
naturally fails, owing to the changing state of the matter. 


ABSOLUTE ZERO 


is clearly illus-. 
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Pennsylvania Mine Law 
Amended 


There has been much discussion recently in regard to 
the amendment of the Pennsylvania mining law relating 
to the need of certification of mine foremen and other 
mine officials. It is claimed that this amendment so 
modified the present bituminous law that coal companies 
are now permitted to hire persons to act as mine foremen, 
assistant mine foremen or firebosses who have not passed 
a state examination and do not hold a certificate of com- 
petency, as was heretofore required by law. 

Will you kindly explain this amendment, stating its 
effect and purpose ? 

INQUIRER. 





, Penn. 


The law to which correspondent refers is an act amend- 
ing art. 4, sec. 1; art. 5, sec. 1, and art. 24, sec. 9, of the 
bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania. This amendment 
passed by the last legislature was approved by Governor 
Brumbaugh, June 1, 1915. 

The action taken by the legislature came as the result 
of the difficulty arising in the adoption of the new Work- 
man’s Compensation Act in the state. This act imposes 

on all operators working under its provisions a liability 
for death by accident or for injury sustained by workmen 
while performing their duties in and about the mine. 
There has always been some contention as to how far 
the authority of the company extended over the actions 
of the mine foremen and firebosses in their employ. The 
reading of the bituminous mine law (1911) gave the fore- 
man “full charge of all the inside workings and of the 
persons employed therein.” The law also gave the fire- 
boss virtual control over the operation of the mine, in 
respect to dangers arising from the accumulation of gas. 

In connection with the new compensation law, it has 
been objected by the operators that if they were to be 
held liable for accident to mine workers, they must be 
permitted to employ mine foremen, assistant mine fore- 
men and firebosses who in their judgment are capable of 
performing the duties imposed on them by law and -f 
operating the mine safely and economically. 

The following extracts from those sections of the law 
to which reference has been made will show the changes 
made in the wording of the law and the additions thereto. 
Where the words have been omitted or changed, this will 
be indicated in a footnote giving the original wording 
of the law. Additions made to the reading of the old law 
are marked by parantheses. It will not be necessary to 
repeat the entire sections of the law, but a series of dots, 
or ellipses, will show where portions are omitted which 
are identical with the old law. The amended sections are 
the following: 


Art. 4, sec. 1. In order to secure efficient management and 
proper ventilation of the mine the operator or the 
superintendent shall, employ a competent and practical mine 
foreman . . . (who shall be under the supervision and 
control of the operator). The mine foreman shall have full 
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charge of all the inside workings and the persons employed 


therein, (subject, however, to the supervision and control of 
the operator), in order, ete. If the mine is generating 
explosive gas .. . the mine foreman must possess a 


first-grade mine-foreman’s certificate, (or be a person who, 
in the judgment of the operator, is a person equally compe- 
tent with the holders of such certificates). If the mine is 
nongaseous the mine foreman must possess either a first- 
rade mine foreman’s certificate, or a second-grade mine fore- 
man’s certificate, (or be a person who, in the judgment of the 
operator, is fully competent with the holders of such certifi- 
cates). 

When the mine workings become so extensive that the 
mine foreman is unable, ete. he shall have the right 
to employ a sufficient number of competent persons to act as 
his assistants, who shall be under his instructions (and the 
operatcr’s instructions) in carrying out the provisions of this 
act. if the mine is generating explosive gas .. . the 
mine foreman’s assistants must possess first-grade assistant 
mine foremen’s certificates, (or be persons who, in the judg- 
ment of the operator, are equally competent with the holders 
of such certificates). 

In case of the necessary temporary absence of the mine 
foreman, he may deputize his assistant, who shall 
perform all the duties of the mine foreman; (and have the 
right to hire and discharge employees; the management of the 
mine and the direction of the working forces are vested ex- 
clusively in the operator; and no person or persons, associa- 
tion or associations, organization or organizations, corpor- 
ation or corporations, shall interfere with or attempt to in- 
terfere with, abridge or attempt to abridge, in any manner 
whatsoever, such right; provided, that this act shall not in- 
validate any existing contract). 

Art. 5, sec. 1. In such portions of a mine wherein explo- 
sive gas has been generated the mine foreman shall 
employ a fireboss or firebosses, whose competency to act as 
such shall be evidenced by a certificate of qualification from 
the Department of Mines on the recommendation of the ex- 
amining board, as provided for in sec. 6, art. 24 of this act; 
(or a person or persons who, in the judgment of the operator, 
is equally competent with the holders of such certificates). 
It shall be the duty of the fireboss to examine carefully, 
etc. The examination shall begin within three hours 
prior to the appointed time! to enter the mine. The fire- 
boss shall examine for danger, ete. [No further change in 
this section.] 

Art. 24, sec. 9. It shall be lawful? for any operator, man- 
ager or superintendent to employ as mine foreman in any 
mine, or as assistant mine foreman in any gaseous mine, any 
person who has obtained the proper certificate of qualification 
or service required by this act, (or any person who, in the 
judgment of the operator, is equally competent with the per- 
son or persons who are the holders of such certificates); 
provided, that all persons holding certificates ete. 
and it shall be unlawful for any operator, manager, superin- 
tendent or mine foreman to employ as fireboss any person 
who has not obtained the proper certificate of qualification 
required by this act, (or a person who, in the judgment of 
the operator, is equally competent with the person or per- 
sons who are the holders of such certificates); provided, that 
all persons holding certificates, ete. [No further change in 
this section.] 

This act shall not go into force or become operative until 
the first day of January, A. D. 1916. 

All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
hereby repealed. 


The changes made in the reading of the bituminous 
law (1911) are not as drastic as may at first appear. 
On sober, second thought they are only such as are rea- 
sonable when considered in connection with the obliga- 
tions imposed on the operator of a mine by the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1915. 


this act are 





1The words “for each shift,” have been 
dropped from the amendment. 


2The old law reads “unlawful.” 


in the old law, 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—A seam of coal 8 ft. thick crops out at the 
north line of a tract of land. The seam dips 18 deg. 
south, while the surface has a regular dip of 10 deg. 
in the same direction. How far south of the north line 
must you go to sink a shaft so that it will cut the 
seam at a point 1500 ft. measured on the pitch from 
the crop, and what will be the depth of the shaft from 
the surface to the bottom of the slope? 

Ans.—Since the seam has a regular dip of 18 deg., 
the horizontal distance, corresponding to a distance of 
1500 ft. measured on the pitch of the seam, is 1500 K 
cos 18 deg. = 1500 X 0.951 = 1426.5 ft., as shown in 
the accompanying figure. The elevation of the surface 





at this distance from the crop line for a regular dip 
of 10 deg. in the same direction is 1426.5 & tan 10 deg. 
= 1426.5 & 0.1763 = 251.5, as indicated in the figure. 
The corresponding elevation of the foot of the slope 
or bottom of the shaft can now be found in two ways: 
1500. “sin 18 ideg. = 1500... 0.3090 = 468.572 
1426.5 X tan 18 deg. = 1426.5 X 0.3249 = 463.5 ft. 

The elevation of the surface at the shaft, and that of 
the shaft bottom, as thus found, are the respective vertical 
distances of these points below the crop line at the sur- 
face. The depth of the shaft is found by subtracting 
the surface elevation from that of the bottom of the shaft. 
Thus 463.5 — 251.5 = 212 ft. 

Ques.—If a pump will lift water 34 ft. at sea level, 
with a barometer reading of 30 in., how high will it lft 
water at an altitude of 5400 ft.? 

Ans.—This is not a fair question to ask candidates 
in examination, unless they are permitted the use of 
textbooks or are given the corresponding barometer read- 
ing at an elevation of 5400 ft. above sea level. The 
barometer reading for this elevation, under normal at- 
mospherie conditions, as taken from tables, is 24.5 in. 
The draft of the pump, as given for sea level (34 ft.) 
is the theoretical suction or lift. The corresponding lft 
at an. altitude of 5400 ft., assuming a barometer reading 
of 24.5 in., is 

Sans 34 = 27.6 ft. 

In practice a common rule for determining the suc- 
tion or lift of a pump is to estimate the lift in feet as 
nine-tenths. of the barometer reading in inches, or im 
this case: At sea level, 0.9 XK 30 = 27 ft.; at an alti- 
tude of 5400 ft., 0.9 & 24.5 = 22 ft. 


Ques.—The grade of an incline is 7 per cent.; the 
length of the incline is 2000 ft.; the weight of the rope 
4000 lb.; the weight of the full car 1800 lb. How many 
cars must there be in a trip to make this plane self- 
acting ? 

Ans.—The force acting to produce motion on a self- 
acting incline is the unbalanced weight of the coal in 
the loaded cars, the weight of the cars themselves being 
balanced on the two sides of the incline. The forces 
resisting motion are the unbalanced weight of the rope 
when the empty trip is at the bottom of the incline and 
the friction pull of the entire moving load, which in- 
cludes the weight of the loaded and empty cars and that 
of the rope. 

The question does not state the weight of the empty 
ear, which must therefore be assumed as, say 600. |b. 
This makes the weight of coal carried in each car 1800 — 
600 = 1200 lb. Calling the number of cars on each side 
of the incline n, the weight of coal in a single trip is 
1200 n, and the corresponding gravity pull producing mo- 
tion on a 7 per cent. grade, is, therefore, 1200 n X 0.07 
= 84 n lb. 

The gravity pull of the rope, which resists motion, 
is 4000 X 0.07 = 280 1b. Taking the weight of a loaded 
car as 1800 lb. and that of an empty car as 600 lb., the 
total weight of one loaded and one empty car is 1800 + 
600 = 2400 lb., and the total moving load on the in- 
cline, including that of the rope, is 2400 n + 4000. 
The friction pull may then be assumed as 7/,, of the 
load, which gives 

4000 + 2400 2 
40 

Then, equating the gravity pull of the coal with the 
gravity pull of the rope and the friction pull of the en- 
tire moving load, gives 

84 n = 100 + 60 n + 280 
24 n = 380 


= 100 + 602. 





n= = = say 16 cars. 

Under the assumed conditions, therefore, there are 16 
loaded and 16 empty cars, making a total of 32 cars 
on the incline. 

Ques.—What units of work are necessary to overcome 
the friction of an airway 6 ft. square, 1000 ft. long, when 
the quantity of air passing is 10,800 cu.ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—The perimeter of this airway is 4 & 6 = 24 ft., 
and its rubbing surface 24 K 1000 = 24,000 sq.ft.; its 
sectional area is 6 X 6 = 36 sq.ft. The velocity of the 
air current in this case is 10,800 ~ 36 = 300 ft. per 


min. The pressure required for the circulation is, there- 
fore, 
ae 0.00000001 x 24,000 X 300° _ 0.6 ner ag Th 


36 
The corresponding units of work are, therefore, 
wu = 10,800 X 0.6 = 6480 ft.-lb. per min. 
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VAY ashington, 1D. Cc 


The Federal Reserve Board has issued a new regulation 
relating to discountable paper which is already receiving 
widespread attention in all branches of business and is likely 
to be particularly useful in the financing of the coal in- 
dustry, as business customs already existing there seem to be 
such as will permit the successful use of the trade accept- 
ances without too serious obstacles. 

In the new circular and regulation, provision is simply 
made for the direct rediscounting by Federal Reserve banks 
of paper drawn against sales of goods and accepted by. pur- 
chasers. Such accepted bills are made eligible for discount or 
purchase by a Federal Reserve bank provided they bear the 
endorsement of a member bank. In issuing the new regula- 
tion, the board announces that it does so in the belief that 
the new policy will lead to the broadening of the use of two- 
name commercial paper by the country at large. 

The trade acceptance is defined as a bill of exchange drawn 
to order, leaving a definite maturity and payable in dollars in 
the United States, the obligation to pay it having been ac- 
cepted by an acknowledgement written or stamped and signed 
across the face of the instrument by the company, firm, cor- 
poration or person upon whom it is drawn; such agreement to 
be to the effect that the acceptor will pay at maturity accord- 
ing to its tenor such draft or bill without qualifying condi- 
tions. ; 

A trade acceptance, to be eligible for rediscount under 
section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act, with a Federal Reserve 
Bank at the rate to be established for such acceptances must 
be endorsed by a bank which is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve system, must have a maturity at the time of redis- 
count of not more than 90 days, and must be accepted by the 
purchaser of the goods who must certify that the indebtedness 
represented by the bill was expressly incurred in the purchase 
of goods. 

The trade acceptance must bear on its face or be accom- 
panied by, evidence in form satisfactory to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank that it was drawn by the seller of goods on the 
purchaser of such goods. The evidence in question may con- 
sist of a certificate accompanying the acceptance in question 
to the effect that the obligation of the acceptor of the bill 
arises out of the purchase of goods from the drawer. 

The new regulation, thus framed, is intended to afford 
more direct facilities to business men in obtaining credit 
through rediscount than are now available and will bring 
them into closer communication with the reserve banks. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hauto—In order to conserve a supply of water to keep 
the mines running during dry spells, which seem to come 
with great regularity during the past several years, the Le- 
high Navigation Electric Co. has built an immense reservoir 
at a cost of $500,000. It has now been discovered that the 
reservoir has a leak so extensive that it is estimated it will 
entail an expenditure of $50,000 to render the storage plant 
entirely serviceable. 


Centralia—While engaged in stripping operations over an 
old breast of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the ground caved 
in and four men employed by a contracting firm, were car- 
ried down into the mine. They all escaped serious injury 
except Michael Hausheck, who being caught beneath a mass 
of earth was smothered to death. His body was recovered 
several hours after the accident. 


Girardville—Packer No. 5 colliery of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. is shut down because the 600 employees have gone 
on a strike. Two men were discharged for disobedience of 
orders and the other workmen then threw down their tools. 


Shenandoah—A series of accidents occurred in the mines 
here in one day recently in which 8 men were badly injured. 
The most seriously hurt was Charles Rotomosky. It is feared 
that he has been blinded for life. 


Pottsville—W. R. McTurk & Co. recently sold all of the 
outside equipment, including buildings, at the Tomhicken 
mines, as it has been determined that the operation can no 
longer be profitably worked. 
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Tamaqua—Caught in an explosion in the No. 4 mine of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. recently four men were so 
badly burned that they were removed to the Coaldale Hospi- 
tal. Four others were severely burned, but had their injuries 
treated in their homes. 

All the collieries of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. in 
the Panther Creek Valley began operation in full on July 12, 
after a ten day lay-off. It is also reported that the business in 
sight is sufficient to warrant good working time for the re- 
mainder of the summer. 


Bituminous 


MecClellandtown—The Puritan plant of the Puritan Coke 
Co. is making preparations to resume in full. The 84 idle 
ovens at the plant are to be fired. There are at this time 118 
ovens in operation. The monthly production of the company 
is some 12,000 tons. 


Gates—Orders have been issued by the Frick company to 
its officers at Gates, which has been idle for months, to pre- 
pare to resume in full forthwith. The output will be shipped 
direct to the Pittsburgh district. Superintendent Harry N. 
Boyd, of Lambert plant is to have charge of the operations 
at Gates. 


Uniontown—Two hundred additional coke ovens have been 
ordered fired at the Frick plants contiguous to Uniontown. 
The list of plants affected includes Colonial No. 1. Continental 
No. 3; Edenborn; Hecla No. 3; Leisenring Nos. 1, 2 and 3; 
United; York Run, Hostetter and Whitney. 

Five small coke plants near Brownsville have been ordered 
into full operation. The plants are: Garwood mines of the 
Etna Connellsville Co. at Simpson, shut down for over a year; 
Champion mines of the Connellsville Consolidated, near 
Brownsville; Grays Landing Connellsville Consolidated Nos. 
1 and 2; Kathering works, Union Connellsville, at Simpson. 
At the five plants there will be something like 800 hitherto 
idle ovens fired. All the plants are owned by independent 
producers. 


Pittsburgh—The properties of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. 
were sold at public auction at Pittsburgh on July 15 to the 
Union Trust Co. of that city for $1,500,000, the only bid made. 
The sale was subject to a lein of a first mortgage made in 
1909 to secure a bond issue of $2,500,000 of which bonds to the 
par value of $1,769,000 were issued and upon which there has 
been no interest paid since Aug. 2, 1918. The sale represents 
an outlay of nearly $38,500,000. The properties were exposed 
for sale in the rotunda of the Allegheny County court house 
under the direction of Attorney George H. Calvert the master 
named by the court. The holdings disposed of consist of the 
Marianna mine, the Francis mine, the Johnetta Mine, the 
Bertha mine and the Higbee tract. The first named is the 
largest containing about 5328 acres of coal. The mines are 
equipped with steel tipples and modern equipment. Included 
in the plant are 700 acres of surface upon which are erected 
the power plants, ovens, and houses of which 235 are built of 
brick. The properties were first offered for sale separately 
but there were no bids, after which they were offered in a 
lump. Attorney James H. Beal after the sale opened made the 
only bid of $1,500,000 as the representative of the Union Trust 
Co. There being no other bidders his offer was accepted. The 
Union Trust Co. holds the first mortgage on the property. 


Brownsville—After a suspension of a year and a half the 
Garwood plant of the Etna Connellsville Coke Co. has re- 
sumed operations in full. There are 119 ovens at this plant 
and Superintendent C. L. Patterson is having a hard time in 
recruiting sufficient labor with which to fully man the plant. 


Ferndale—Miners employed by the Smokeless Coal Co., in 
whose workings an explosion occurred May 24, have been 
equipped with electric lamps. These lamps, however, have 
been supplied the miners only in those sections where there 
is supposed to be gas. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—All the coal mines operated on Kelley’s Creek 
by the Sunday Creek Co. were recently closed, and will 
not resume operations before fall, if even then. Over 300 
miners living at Cedar Grove have been thrown out of em- 
ployment, while store clerks, teamsters and others are in- 
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cluded among the number losing work. It is rumored that. 
the Monarch Mine will also suspend operations for the sum- 
mer; 

ALABAMA 


Birmingham—James L. Davidson, secretary of the Coal 
Operators Association is in Montgomery in the interest of 
pending legislation of interest to the operators. The two- 
weeks pay-day bill and the commissary check bill are meas- 
ures before the body that are opposed by the coal operators. 
The Recess Investigating Committee has just made its recom- 
mendations, which urge, that the convicts be removed from 
the lease system and that they be taken from the coal mines 
and worked on the roads. 


Edgewater—The Edgewater mines of the Tennessee Coal 
& Iron Co. are now working six days a week after being on 
short time for several months. The capacity of the mine is 
2500 tons a day. About 300 people attended the annual out- 
ing and institute of the Alabama Coal Operators’ Association 
at Edgewater. Lectures on scientific subjects dealing with 
mining and mine welfare work was a feature of the program. 
A demonstration was made of a dust explosion by black 
powder and the results from use of permissible explosives. 
Special papers on interesting subjects were read by ex- 
perts. 

KENTUCKY 

Fleming—The Elkhorn Mining Corporation plant is now 
running full time in order to fill the large orders received 
within the past two weeks. It is expected that a record run 
will be made the remainder of the year. 


Jenkins—The Consolidation Coal Co.’s plants here and at 
McRoberts are operating full time in their efforts to fill the 
big orders for their product received lately. More coal is now 
being shipped from the field around Jenkins than at any time 
in its history. Railroads are taxed to handle the tonnage. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport—The Loraine Coal & Dock Co. has decided to 
board up one of its largest mines until April of next year. 
This mine employed about 450 men when working to its full 
capacity. The Loraine Coal & Dock Co. is operating several 
other mines, but it is said the continuity of operation is 
precarious, 


Pipe Creek—The Johnson Mine began work July 16, after 
being idle since April of 1914. For some time prior to the 
opening of this mine, men have been employed in getting 
things in proper condition to begin operations. 


Steubenville—Fire almost totally destroyed the buildings 
of the Strabley Coal Co.’s mine recently, entailing a loss of 
approximately $10,000. The pawer house and the equipment 
contained therein and a part of the coal tipple were con- 
sumed. This mine employs about 70 men, who will be thrown 
out of work until the necessary buildings can be erected and 
repairs made. 


Columbus—During the past week the Ohio public utilities 
commission has been securing information from local coal 
companies relative to alleged discrimination against Ohio in 
favor of West Virginia in the matter of coal rates. The de- 
cision of the Ohio Supreme Court, handed down recently, 
which confirms the right of the commission to adjust freight 
rates, is expected to bring about numerous requests for 
regulation from the coal shippers of the state. The Sunday 
Creek Co., declares that the complete suspension of its mines 
in Ohio for some time to come depends to a great extent upon 
the action of the commission. Unless the railroads decide to 
carry the question into the federal courts, the reduction of 
rate on commercial coal from the Nelsonville assembling 
yards in the Hocking Valley to Toledo, from $1 to 85c. will 
go into effect in the near future. 


Nelsonville—A local strike which caused the closing down 
of two mines of the New York Coal Co. has been settled after 
a week’s suspension. These mines are connected with the 
only active coal washery in the Hocking Valley, and the 
trouble was over the matter of hours for day labor. 


Tropic—Making the assertion that the present mining 
scale, together with the Green mine run law has destroyed the 
coal industry in Ohio, the operators of the Tropic mine, have 
issued a circular showing that the payroll of the mine for 
June, 1915, was $457.05, as compared with $19,642.55 in 1913. 
As there was a general suspension in Ohio in the same month 
of 1914, that year offers no basis of comparison. 


New Lexington—The collapse of the tipple at No. 1 San 
Toy mine a few days ago, shortly after the men had resumed 
work after a year’s idleness, will necessitate further idleness 
until the damage can be repaired. This will take about a 
month. 
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Athens—Suit has been filed by Edgar Stark, as trustee 
under certain mortgages and deeds of trust executed by the 
Luhrig Coal Co., against that company for a receivership to 
take charge of the company’s property pending the adjust- 
ment of claims based upon outstanding obligations. Leander 
D. Oliver, of Cincinnati, has been appointed receiver. 


COLORADO 


Denver—State coal mine inspector James Dalrymple, re- 
cently, revoked the certificate issued to Lindsey Connor, shot- 
firer in the Delagua mine of the Victor-American Fuel Co. 
after repeated warnings that his carelessness in firing was en- 
dangering the lives of miners. Dalrymple is striving to reduce 
the high mortality in Colorado coal mines which, in 19138, was 
8.6 per 1000, and in 1914, was 7.0 per 1000. He states that 
conditions in Boulder and Weld counties especially have 
greatly improved. 
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Pas B. Lamb, state mine inspector, will be transferred from 
the 13th district at Shenandoah, to the 18th, with offices in 
Pottsville. 


John Green, of Belleville, Ill. 74 years old, has passed an 
examination as coal mine examiner or fireboss. He is the 
oldest man who has ever taken the examination in Illinois. 
Green was formerly a member of the Legislature. 


William T. Dunn, formerly tool-steel expert for the Car- 
penter Steel Co. in Boston and New England, has been ap- 
pointed by the International High Speed Steel Co. of New 
York, district sales agent for New England and eastern 
Canada. 


George L. Walkenshaw has resigned as superintendent of 
the Bastern Kentucky Coal Co.’s mines at Torchlight, Ky., and 
has been succeeded by R. C. Simpson. Grover Sea also has re- 
signed as mine foreman and has been succeeded by A. B. Wal- 
kenshaw. 


W.S. Robertson was appointed secretary of the American 
Locomotive Co. at a meeting of the board of directors re- 
cently held. This appointment fills the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of T. B. Denny, which was accepted at the 
same meeting. 


I. W. Copelin, who for years was active in the coal trade of 
Toledo but who retired a couple of years ago, has brought 
suit against the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. for damages amount- 
ing to $10,000 which Mr. Copelin alleges he suffered during a 
eollision at Woodville, just outside the city of Toledo a 
couple of years ago. 


William Hamilton, 29 years of age, was buried for 45 min. 
under a fall of roof in Mine No. 2 of the Union Mining Co. on 
July 14. Hamilton was completely covered and the rescuing 
party were amazed when they reached him to find that he 
was not seriously hurt, his worst injury being a broken arm. 
Twelve carloads of soft roof coal were removed before the 
man was reached. 


Ralph T. Coe, manager of the Canadian Sirocco Co. Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., since the organization of the company, has re- 
signed to enter the engineering service and sales field in New 
York State. Mr. Coe has been appointed district manager for 
Warren, Webster & Co. and the American Blower Co. and will 
have offices at 519 Insurance Bldg., Rochester, and 19 Live 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stewart K. Smith, a mining engineer of St. Louis, has 
been appointed receiver of the Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., 
a corporation of the State of Maine, owning over 10,000 acres 
of coal rights and surface in Sullivan County, Indiana, with 
four operating mines; 6500 acres of undeveloped coal lands in 
Franklin County, Illinois, and 4500 acres of coal rights and 
surface in Marion and Lucas Counties, Iowa, with one oper- 
ating mine. The receivership took effect on July 14. 


White L. Moss, who has been vice-president and general 
manager of the Continental Coal Corporation, which owns 
the mines on Straight Creek, Ky., has resigned and Max Barker, 
of Louisville, chairman of the executive committee, has taken 
charge until the directors make permanent arrangements. 
The miners are still out on their demand for a 10 per cent. in- 
crease. In the same county the New Jellico Co. has given its 
men the 10 per cent. increase demanded. There are 600 min- 
ers still on strike in the county however. 


Governor Dunne, of Illinois has appointed the following 
delegates to the 18th annual session of the American Min- 
ing Congress, to be held in San Francisco Sept. 20, 21 and 
22: Frank Farrington, Springfield; J. H. Walker, Springfield; 
T. J. Reynolds, Collinsville; J. W. Starks, Georgetown; T. H. 
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Devlin, Assumption; W. TT. Morris, Duquoin; James Lord, 
Farmington; J. F. Morris, Springfield; R. J. Wilson, Marissa; 
John Tuttle, Harrisburg; Waiter Nesbit, Belleville; Thomas 
Clayton, Royalton; Thomas Kane, Harrisburg; Michael Fahy, 
Toluca; John F. Demlow, Danville; Barney Murphy, Pana; 
Joseph Pope, Belleville; Paul Smith, Marion; James Kellett, 
Gillespie; James Tyler, St. David; T. L. Jones, Ladd; David 
Ross, Springfield; John Bolander, Pekin; James Forester, Du- 
quoin; Thomas Jeremiah, Willisville; Rice Miller, Hillsboro; 
A. J. Moorshead, Hast St. Louis; J. P. Reese, Gillespie; H. H. 
Devereaux, Springfield; Joseph Randall, Belleville; Julius G. 
Seott, Bloomington; Hugh Murray, Mt. Vernon; C. F. Lynch, 
Danville; Frank Peabody, .T. J. O’Gara, Glen W. Traer, C. M. 
Moderwell, C. Robert Silsberg, C. W. Wardley and W. C. Nib- 
lank, all of Chicago. 
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Robert Childs Seott, secretary and treasurer of the Morris 
Machine Works of Baldwinsville, N. Y., died recently. 


The body of Capt. Bradey Williams, of Covington, Ky., 
pilot of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co., steamer “Fulton,” who was lost with the boat during a re- 
cent hurricane, has been recovered. 


Adam S. Boyd, 55 years of age, division superintendent of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., and in charge 
of the Shenandoah, Gilberton, Girardville and Ashland dis- 
tricts, and residing in Ashland, dropped dead on the evening 
of July 18 from heart failure after making an automobile 
trip from Ashland to Shenandoah. Mr. Boyd had risen from 
the ranks and at the time of his death was one of the best- 
known and most trusted coal men throughout his vicinity. 


Frank A. Hill, president of Madeira, Hill & Co., extensive 
coal operators with general offices in Philadelphia, died in 
Pottsville, Penn., on the 13th inst. Mr. Hill, who was 56 years 
old, died of agina pectoris, superinduced by acute indigestion. 
He was an engineer of note, having begun his professional 
career with the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. Some 
time afterward he took charge of extensive bituminous prop- 
erties in Virginia, returning to Pottsville in 1907, entering the 
firm of Madeira, Hill & Co. The work executed by him at 
Stanton colliery stands as a type of the highest grade of en- 
gineering skill in the anthracite region. In addition to havy- 
ing been a member of the Anthracite Geological Survey, he 
also took a prominent part in the affairs of the American 
Institute »f Mining Engineers. 
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The William M. Gokey Shoe Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Catalog 
No. 39. Illustrated, 36 pp., 4x9 in. 

The Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 
Blasting.” Illustrated, 48 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Keystone Blue Paper Co., Philadelphia, Penn. ‘“Sam- 
ples of Blue Process Paper.” Illustrated, 18 pp., 314x8 in. 

The William M. Gokey Shoe Co., Jamestown, N. Y. “Gokey 
Golf and Athletic Catalog No. 38.” Illustrated, 24 pp., 334x7 in. 

The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. “Horsepower 
Charts for Power Transmission Machinery.” Illustrated, 4 pp., 
6x9 in. 

The Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. Supplement 
21,015. Catalog No. 28. “The Spry ‘C’ Post Drill.” Tllustrated, 
4 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. “Howell 
Noncorrosive Mining Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Spads.” Illus- 
trated, 8 pp., 3%x6 in. 

Manzel Bros. Co., 315-319 Babcock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manzel Sight Feed Oil Pump for Cylinder Lubrication. 


“Deep Well 


“The 
Class 


H-A.” Sixteen pages, 3%x6% in., illustrated. 
| PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED | 


The Mining Law of the State of West Virginia, compiled 
by Earl A. Henry. Unillustrated, 62 pp., 31%4x6% in, 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “Fuel 
Briquetting in 1914,” by Edward W. Parker. Unillustrated, 
3 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Board of Directors of City Trusts of the City of Philadel- 
phia. “Forty-fifth Annual Report, for 1914.” Unillustrated, 
338 pp., 6x9 in. 


State of Washington. ‘Report of the State Inspector of 
Coal Mines, Biennial Period Ending Dec, 31, 1914.” Illustrated, 
Lie pp.) Oxo In: 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Mica in 1914,” by Douglas B. Sterrett. Unillus- 
trated, 10 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Recovery of Secondary Metals in 1914,” by J. P. Dunlop. Un- 
illustrated, 5 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Chromic Iron Ore in 1914,” by J. S. Diller. Un- 
illustrated, 15 pp., 6x9 in 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Phosphate Rock in 1914,” by W. C. Phalen. 
Unillustrated, 14 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. ‘Permissible 
Explosives Tested Prior to Mar. 1, 1915,” by Spencer P. Howell. 
Unillustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 


Canada Department of Mines. Memoir 53. ‘Coal Fields of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Eastern British Colum- 
bia,” by D. B. Dowling. Illustrated, 142 pp., 6%x10 in. 


Industrial Commission of Ohio, Department of Investiga- 
tion and Statistics, Report No. 4. “Industrial Accidents in 
Ohio, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1914.” Illustrated, 324 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. ‘The 
Production of Barytes in 1914, with a note on Strontium Ore 
and Salts,” by James M. Hill. Unillustrated, 5 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “Monthly 
Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States, April, 
1915,” compiled by Albert H. Fay. Unillustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior. U. S. Geological Survey, Bul- 
letin 581. “Contributions to Economic Geology, 1913. Part II, 
Mineral Fuels,” by Marius R. Campbell and David White. 
Illustrated, 187 pp., 6x9 in. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Joseph P. Ryerson & Son, of Chicago, IIl., 
is making a considerable addition to the firm’s St. Louis plant. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—It is reported that ore, coal, coke and 
miscellaneous industrial traffic is showing increases over the 
lines of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie road to and from Lake 
ports. 


Gary, Ind.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. mills began 
operating to capacity on July 12. Fires were lighted in the 
remaining 70 coke ovens, and 10,000 tons of coal per day will 
be made into coke and the byproducts thereof. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Laden with coal, the power barge 
“Princess,” bound from Baltimore to Pedrickton, N. J., sank 
recently in Oldman’s Creek. The barge was later pumped out 
and floated and her cargo of bituminous coal salvaged. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Financial institutions of this city in- 
terested in the securities of the Continental Coal Co. have 
been placed on a committee for the protection of the holders 
of the first mortgage 5.per cent sinking fund bonds of the 
company. 

Central City, Ky.—Coal traffic out of this section over both 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis is increasing and not a day passes when extra trains 
are not being made up. It is the belief in this section, though 
not confined by authoritative statements, that the coal is for 
the export trade. 


St. Louis, Mo.—In a suit brought by the Big Muddy Coal 
& Tron Co. against the City of St. Louis and several individ- 
uals, to settle the question of title to a block of valuable land 
in Carondelet, pending in Judge Taylor’s division of the Cir- 
cuit Court, an order has been granted for the taking of de- 
positions in Kentucky. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—The James H. Leighty tract of coal 
land in Cameron and Webster districts was sold in front of 
the courthouse door by Auctioneer S. N. Cunningham, acting 
for Attorney Walter A. McGluphy, as trustee, recently for 
$18,000. This price is about $30 per acre. The purchasers 
were Messrs. Chaplin, Goldberg and Honecker. 
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Williamsburg, Ky.—Leading coal dealers from Ohio and 
Michigan formed a party which recently visited the opera- 
tions of the Gatliff Coal Co. and the Mahan Jellico Co. at 
“Gatliff and Packard, Ky., mines controlled by the Southern 
Coal & Coke Co., of Knoxville. E. C. Mahan, head of the 
Southern company’s sales department, was host to the party. 


Harrisburgh, Penn.—Arrangements were made recently by 
Auditor-General Powell and representatives of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., and other anthracite pro- 
ducers for the filing of the monthly reports of production 
under the new state hard-coal tax. For the present a few 
days allowance will be given after the 15th of the month for 
the filing of the reports, but later on the 15th will be adhered 
to. 


Toledo, Ohio—August is the month chosen for the annual 
picnic of Toledo coal dealers. It has been determined once 
more to hold the affair at Sugar Island in conjunction with 
the Detroit dealers as was done last season. A meeting was 
held in this city recently at which time it was decided to hold 
the joint picnic. Committees have been appointed to secure 
prizes and arrange for the athletic sports and general enter- 
tainment which is a feature of this affair. 





Mahoney City, Penn.—Crossing the street after having called 
on aneighbor at Trenton, Penn., recently, Mrs. Andrew Matruck, 
accompanied by an infant, was engulfed in a mine cave 30 to 
40 ft. deep when the roadway suddenly caved in beneath her. 
With rare presence of mind the woman tossed her child to 
safety, but received serious injuries herself. The cave-in 
was due to the weakening of the roof of the Park Place mine, 
over which the entire village of Trenton is built. 


Williamson, W. Va.—The month of June, 1915, established 
the largest month’s coal tonnage for the Norfolk & Western 
R.R. in the history of the road, exceeding the previous record 
by over 170,000 tons. In September, 1914, 2,509,916 tons were 
handled, but in June of the present year 2,680,465 tons were 
hauled. In 1914, the banner year of the road, it handled 25,- 
471,969 tons of coal. The outlook now is that during the last 
half of 1915 the output will increase from month to month 
and establish by a large margin a new high record. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Nine of the Chattanooga Gas & Coal 
Products Co. by-product coke ovens are now operative at 
Alton Park. These are being run on their own gas now, 
after having been heated for nearly a month with gas from 
the Chattanooga Gas Co.’s plant in the city. Twelve tons of 
eoke a day are being made in each oven and when the plant is 
in. full operation coke will be produced at the rate of 400 
tens daily. This is the first plant to use the new Roberts 
ovens and is to be visited by a large party of iron steel and 
eaal products manufacturers. 





Uniontown, Penn.—The sale of 72.08 acres of coal by the 
reveivers of J. V. Thompson has been confirmed by the Fay- 
etie County, Penn., courts on petition of the receivers. For 
the sale of coal in South Union Township to the trustees of 
the estate of the late W. J. Rainey the receivers of Mr. 
Thompson will receive $129,733, or about $1665 per acre. 
There is a mortgage against the tract held by the Citizens 
Title & Trust Co. of Uniontown for $110,000. The bank will 
receive all of the purchase money in satisfaction of the mort- 
gage and interest with the exception of $15,000 cash which 
will go to the receivers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The sale of the Marmet Coal Co.’s prop- 
erties to the New York syndicate formed to organize the 
Kanawha Splint Coal Co., with a capital stock of $20,000,000, 
to take over the Marmet and other properties, has fallen 
through for the time being, owing to the failure of the pur- 
chasers to make the initial payment. The amount settled 
upon as the purchase price of the Marmet properties was 
$1,500,000, and it was agreed that 25 per cent. of this should 
be paid at once, but this was not done. The property may 
therefore be offered for sale again, bids to be received up to 
Sept. 21, but it is believed that the New York concern will 
by that time be able to complete the deal. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—A bill in equity was filed July 15 in 
€(ommon Pleas Court by the Harris Pump & Supply Co. against 
the Meadowlands Coal Co. in which the apointment of a re- 
¢eiver was asked for. James S. Boggs was named by the 
qourt as a temporary receiver. The plaintiff has claims 
amounting to $1152.28 against the company which it has been 
unable to meet. It is alleged that the statement of the com- 
pany on July 1 showed that its liabilities amounted to $725,- 
$60.25, while the assets consist of valuable coal lands and 
¢quipment. It is alleged that owing to the depression in busi- 
ness the coal company had been unable to operate its mines 
to full capacity, with the result that income had been cur- 
tailed making it difficult to meet outstanding obligations. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—The Custom House in its report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, shows that during the 
year there was exported 2,133,081 tons of bituminous coal, 
which is 56,155 tons less than last year. The decrease in ton- 
nage for the year is due to the fact that at the beginning of 
the war in Europe last August practically all tidewater ship- 
ments ceased, including the coaling of vessels with bunker 
coal. However, within the past two months the export ton- 
nage has been mounting rapidly. This fact is borne out by the 
June statement of idle cars issued by the American Railway 
Association, which shows the number of cars standing July 1 
as 83,541, compared with 105,779 for the month previous, and 
of this total decrease of 24,817 idle cars, 22,238 were coal cars. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Shipments of bituminous coal to the 
countries of South America are on the increase, and it is alto- 
gether likely that this business will be a permanent feature 
of the American trade, even after the war. There is not a 
doubt of the ability of American coal to compete with fuel 
from any part of the world. The shipments to Brazil in par- 
ticular have increased at a rapid rate. Formerly less than 
10,000 tons per annum were exported there, but for this month 
alone almost 20,000 tons have been shipped, five vessels hay- 
ing left within the last few days with 19,000 tons in their 
holds. The bulk of the coal for Brazil has heretofore been 
shipped from Southern ports, but an adjustment in the freight 
rate has brought a large portion of the business to this port. 


Denver, Colo.—One month age, the state public utilities 
commission put into effect a new schedule of freight tariffs on 
Colorado railroads with special application to the coal-haul- 
ing roads. These rates are considered fair by retailers, ship- 
pers and consumers in that they take account of distances 
hauled while equalizing the opportunities for large and small 
producers. The Colorado & Southern Ry. now comes forward 
with a petition for a reopening of the hearings in the matter, 
making special plea for readjustment of its freight rate on 
the long haul to Denver from the South Canon coal mine. 
Decision on this petition has not been made but it is not 
likely that any concession will be granted for the reason 
that such an act would become a precedent for the filing 
of numerous other similar complaints. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Coal Club met recently at the 
American Annex and devoted the entire evening to a discus- 
sion of the city scale law. There was an attendance of about 
100, with all branches of the trade represented. The senti» 
ment was unanimous that the law is oppressive and accom: 
plishes no good and ought to be wiped out or substantially 
modified. President Beddoe was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to organize a campaign for the repeal of the law. He 
named Fred Kleine, W. H. Boehmer and W. H. Riester. A bill 
will be submitted to the Board of Aldermen in the fall, pro- 
viding for the repeal of the present law, which requires coal 
men to pay 8c. for each load of coal that is weighed. The 
argument against the law is that the weighman’s bond does 
not protect the dealer, who has to pay for the weighman’s 
mistakes. Ten of the largest cities in the country, it is said, 
are not using city weigh tickets. A great many of the steam 
users in St. Louis have their own scales and payment is made 
on their weight, but the dealer has to pay for the city weigh 
tickets anyway. The law is said to cost the St. Louis dealers 
about $30,000 a year. 


Frankfort, Ky.—Opposition to a proposed increase in the 
freight rate on coal from West Virginia points to central 
Kentucky over the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Louisville & 
Nashville railroads was brought out at a hearing held here 
on July 15 by Examiner H, E. Kelly, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Louisville & Nashville objects to the 
rate of $1.10, ordered by the commission several months ago 
suspending an advance; alleges that it gets $1.20 for a shorter 
haul from the eastern Kentucky coal field along its own lines 
and represents that participation by it in a rate of 10c. less 
from the West Virginia field discriminates against its own 
territory. The Cabin Creek Coal Co., the Carbon Fuel Co. and 
the Clear Creek Coal Co. of West Virginia, originated the 
complaint, and the Chesapeake & Ohio, some of the distillers 
and local dealers in Frankfort were represented, while other 
central Kentucky towns displayed much interest. The disad- 
vantages resulting from the situation are illustrated by the 
fact that the state officials were unable to consider bids of 
the Clear Creek Co. and other West Virginia firms were not 
considered in letting contracts for certain state institutions 
because they were unable to guarantee a price, which must 
be dependent on rate changes. The West Virginia operators 
claim that the increase would bar them from a good market, 
while the Louisville & Nashville contends it is necessary to 
protect the Kentucky fields. The controversy is a phase of that 
which has been pending for a long time and the case may get 
to the higher courts before it is settled finally. 
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General Review 


Record breaking dullness prevails in anthracite. Indica- 
tions of a further slowing up in bituminous also. The rapid 
expansion in export business continues. Middle Western 
markets well maintained in spite of the unusual heaviness. 

The paucity of anthracite orders is evident in all directions. 
Conservative members of the trade agree that the summer 
dullness has scarcely ever witnessed such a combination of 
extremely low prices and light tonnage. Predictions as to 
the future are more uncertain. In view of the heavy stocks 
that are accumulating, the selling agencies are less confident 
of the anticipated rush for coal this fall, although labor 
difficulties may complicate the situation later. A slowing up 
in Lake shippings is throwing some additonal tonnage back 
on the producers, but if the fall movement out from the 
upper ports is of normal proportions the anthracite Lake 
movement will be about average. 

General dullness still characterizes the bituminous situa- 
tion in spite of occasional isolated reports of an improvement. 
The release of large tonnages of high grade coals, that have 
heretofore been held exclusively for export business, is sig- 
nificant evidence of the trend of conditions. A tremendous 
movement out of Hampton Roads, reaching to such propor- 
tions that the railroads are being crowded for a more rapid 
dispatch, is creating a distinctly optimistic tone at that point, 
but this business is restricted to only, a few companies 
specializing in that trade and is not of sufficient proportions 
to affect the general market. 

The salient feature of the Hastern bituminous situation 
is a light demand on contracts and surpluses at all points. 
Buyers are again showing indifference, and while there is 
still much conservatism among agencies regarding future 
business, concessions are offered to induce prompt buying. 

With the steel industry in the Pittsburgh district operating 
at approximately full capacity, and the railroad and industrial 
demand slightly better, there is a moderately improved tone 
to the situation. There is obviously more coal going into 
consumption, while the export demand has proved a potent 
factor in relieving the pressure to a certain extent, but on 
the other hand the Lake movement is falling rapidly behind 
even the extremely low figures of last month, while prices 
are generally irregular with contracts being negotiated at 
still further concessions. 

Buyers in Ohio feel confident of being able to purchase 
their requirements in the prompt market. The situation is 
also very unsettled and disturbed by various labor, legislative 
and freight rate difficulties. Market conditions are generally 
unsatisfactory, with the West Virginia companies absorbing 
most of the business that develops. The extremely light 
Lake movement is a particularly unfavorable factor in the 
Situation. Heavy rains are delaying the crop movement to 
the South, but cotton operations are getting slowly under 
way, and are beginning to absorb some coal. 

An unusual quietness prevails throughout the Middle 
Western markets, but the operators are meeting the situation 
by rigidly curtailing outputs down to well within the absorp- 
tive power of the trade, so that the situation is well in hand. 
Conditions toward the Northwest are somewhat brighter. The 
threshing and school demand are absorbing a larger volume 
of coal as the season advances and the time for price increases 
approaches. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite rounds out the month in better 
form than anticipated. Eastern bituminous market at the 
lowest point for a long time. Situations at interior points 
picking up under the influence of the large crops and the 
long suspension in Ohio. 
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Iron Age—The steel trade continues to gain ground, with 
enough lag at certain points in the industry to keep the ad- 
vance from proceeding too rapidly. The feeling crops out 
here and there that prices on export business apart from war 
requirements may be put up too fast. The Steel Corporation's 


operations are now at about 91% of its ingot capacity, while 
the Carnegie Steel Company is employing close to 95% of 
such capacity. At Chicago the larger operations of the prin- 
cipal plants have been due to the transfer of orders that 
would naturally be rolled at Pittsburgh. 


Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter—The Boston wool market 
is still displaying great firmness, but has possibly been a trifle 
quieter on account of the prospective opening up of the new 
fleeces and territory wools, which are rapidly coming in. The 
West is becoming absolutely cleaned up of the new clip at 
prevailing prices. At the London sales the best merinos 
brought 82 cents clean. Australian cable advices are strong. 
The cotton goods market is in a moderately quiet condition. 
The total sales have been somewhat larger than a week ago, 
but the goods were more spot or early delivery than pre- 
viously. 


Boston News Bureau—If any one doubts the genuineness 
of the current revival in business and trade he has only to 
examine the news of the day to be confounded. Everything 
nearly is on the constructive side of affairs from crop re- 
ports and railroads’ gross and steel earnings to war orders. 
All doubt as to the breadth of improvement in the steel and 
iron industry, which was pretty well dispelled by the last ton- 
nage statement of the Steel Corporation, must be removed 
by the six months’ statement of the biggest independent, Re- 
public Iron. The noteworthy fact that this strong showing is 
based solely on domestic business makes pertinent the idea 
so frequently expressed by trade authorities that the revival 
in the country’s basic industry is in no sense a “war-order” 
movement. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
ary goods has maintained about the same volume as during 
the corresponding week a year ago. The attendance of mer- 
chants in the market has been large, indicating a lively in- 
terest in merchandise for warm weather retailing. 





Dun’s—Constructive factors accumulate and the interna- 
tional uncertainties, while making for caution, fail to check 
the growth of confidence in the future. With the basic influ- 
ences still gaining in strength, the outlook steadily becomes 
brighter. It is mainly in sentiment that the general situa- 
tion continues to reflect uniform and substantial betterment, 
but in actual commercial transactions there is also concrete 
evidence of improvement. 


Bradstreet’s—Factors making for expansion multiply. Evi- 
dence is provided by such facts as considerable improvement 
in industrial matters, virtually full movements in finished 
steel, overtime work in numerous war-order lines, smart 
activity at shipyards, freer distribution of seasonable goods, 
bounteous yields of foodstuffs, better collections, growing 
scarcity of labor, slightly larger sales of steam coal, absence 
of strain in money matters at the crop-moving season, in- 
creased construction of plants to take care of war orders, and 
some Western agricultural implement makers resuming oper- 
ations, whereas a while ago it seemed as though work would 
not be started before September. 


Southern Lumberman—WHWnlarged activity in general indus- 
trial lines, is having its effect on the hardwood market 
in sustaining it through the unusually dull summer period. 
While trade is not as active as could be desired, it is neverthe- 
less steady. The settlement of the carpenters’ strike at Chi- 
cago has injected much optimism into the yellow-pine mar- 
ket. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River market sags again and buy- 
ers are encouraged to wait.. Improvement not expected until 
September. Off-shore market has much influence on the situ- 
ation. Surplus stocks in New England. Pennsylvania ship- 
pers again seeking orders. Anthracite orders scarce. 


Bituminous—There has been another slackening in the Po- 
ecahontas and New River market the past week, with coal 
again more plentiful than orders at the loading ports. Among 
some of the shippers there have been small recessions in price 
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in order to induce spot business but as usual with small re- 
sult. New England buyers who have so far remained out of 
the market have resumed their stand-off attitude and it looks 
as if there would be at least one more noticeable sag their 
way before there is any pronounced improvement. There is 
just as much conservatism with regard to options for fall 
deliveries but for August business the prophets have turned 


out to be rather previous in their predictions of firmer 
prices. 
The off-shore market is rather erratic. Steamers are 


somewhat easier to get, however, and a satisfactory export 
business is looked for in September. 

That the export trade has slackened is apparent in the 
case of Georges Creek. Shippers of this grade have been well 
supplied with foreign orders all the season, most of the time 
to the exclusion of coastwise calls, but now there is a plenti- 
ful supply at tidewater and clearances for New England have 
almost resumed their former standing. 

Where some of the quality grades from Pennsylvania were 
declining orders a fortnight ago they are again trying to se- 
cure spot business. Production has been well up to capacity 
and the West Virginia coals are still actively in the market at 
prices considerably lower than $2.85. While this continues the 
Pennsylvania grades will necessarily be somewhat hampered 
in placing any comprehensive volume of coal until conditions 
improve. 

Water Freights show no pronounced change, although rates 
are hardly as firm. Seekers for tonnage find themselves 
obliged to pay the full rate, while owners with tonnage on 
their hands find it hard to place spot boats except at conces- 
sions. The approach of the hurricane season is expected to 
cause some sail tonnage to withdraw temporarily from the 
off-shore trade. The rate on bituminous in anthracite-carry- 
ing barges, Philadelphia to Boston, shows no sign of being 
reduced, it now being 5c. higher than a year ago. 

Anthracite—The scarcity of orders is now plainly felt. Pro- 
duction is being held down, however, pretty closely to current 
needs and this adjustment will be likely to continue until the 
fall demand sets in. 

Current prices on bituminous at. wholesale are about as 
follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines * a ).te cle tes $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@8 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore* 3.3.32. haee ol oe ha by ee ee 2.85@2.95 
HamptonsRoada® tyr spy a ake ais tels Pe einre ne een oan oe $2.65@2.75 
Boston titans oot ebe poker a cile apabarees pide soctycitiad week Ueaeratnetete me ieeeys 3.55@3.68 
Providence}. ei.c%ice Sikes eek oO BO eisiafaie ss, SMEG UU Rack eeremehcaese 3.45@3.68 
* T.o.b. tOn cars. 
BALTIMORE 


Exports hold up well and month will probably show move- 
ment of over 200,000 tons. A better inquiry is developing, 
but coal is still offering very cheap. 


Prices remain unsatisfactory despite an increasing call on 
contracts. Spot coals of all kinds except the very best grades 
are offering dangerously close to or below the cost of produc- 
tion. Low grade coals of Pennsylvania are commanding about 
90 to 95c. to the trade at the mines, while Maryland and West 
Virginia coals of the less desirable kinds can be had as low 
as 75c. Slack is in a little better call and fairly strong at 
about 50c. 

In a big equipment order this week, reaching a total value 
of $2,500,000, the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. included 2000 steel 
hopper cars. This road is planning to meet a collossal coal 
trade that all are looking forward to when business gets down 
to a more normal basis. 

The export coal trade continues excellent. Prospects are 
now for shipments considerably in excess of 200,000 tons for 
July. This coal is going to European, African and South 
American ports. Last week a total of nearly 58,000 tons of 
cargo coal was loaded and 23,000 tons of bunker coal. Foreign 
vessels are bunkering more and more in Baltimore, instead 
of stopping at Newport News, as in the past. That new 
bunker contracts will be made here seems assured. 


NEW YORK 


Soft coal operators are following the British strike closely 
and some are preparing to ship. Many Italians leaving South- 
ern fields. Anthracite trade quiet. Union officials preparing 
for labor trouble. Individual coals selling off. 

Bituminous—The chief topic of interest among the soft 
coal operators and shippers is the Welsh labor situation. 
There are a number of dealers who believe that American 
shippers will have an opportunity to dispose of much of their 
coal to English buyers. Some local coal men are so strong in 
this belief that they are already making inquiries regarding 
bottoms. Many new inquiries for coal for export are being 
received from France, Italy and Spain. 
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There is still more than enough coal on hand to supply all 
needs. Many loaded vessels are tied up with no buyers in 
sight. Labor is getting scarce in the West Virginia and Fair- 
mont regions it being estimated that at least 5000 Italians 
have departed from these sections for their native land. With 
the market in its present condition their absence is not par- 
ticularly felt. Contracts are enabling many of the mines pro- 
ducing the better grades to work a little better than half 
time. 

Local conditions do not show much change. Demand con- 
tinues slow. Spot business is practically dead. Prices re- 
main stationary. Quick buyers are able to pick up some good 
bargains. New York shippers are watching with much in- 
terest the labor situation in Bridgeport, fearing that should 
operations cease it will result in the loss of considerable busi- 
ness to them. 

The better coals 


grades of Pennsylvania were quoted 


around $2.60 and Western Maryland at about $2.35. Current 
quotations are on the following basis: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 .......... 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield: 

Mediumvasco.ee este, 00 @2.80) 27 55@2. 6008 sais 1.10@1.25 

Ordinary) oa eee ae 2.55@260 0 2, 50@2760 see ee 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Bouvksta eee 2:90@3 05, 7. es aaaoan eee eee 1.385@1.50 

Nanty Glow. eee bee ro 2 80) eee eae ean eee 1.20@1.25 

Barnesboro\s-2. seine +e ee OD Zh 0), pemieteratioe ete ree 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

Quemashoning 27 44 arene sneer bes 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1-15 
Matrobennseeerce sails ove 2245 @2 255.0 ha creo cacy care eee .90@1.00 
Greensburg.. te sae eee 2.75 @2-.80 Mande ee eee 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... 2:95@3 520) &.. einen eee 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont + 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 80@ .90 
Fairmont mine-Trun..........e+-+++:: 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 70@ .80 
Steam. sangpeici sce eek shaun Seb 402700 meena bape 90@ .95 
Western Marviandtys a5) c/chee ere 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 80@ .85 


Anthracite—While strenuous efforts are being made to sell 
anthracite coal, the situation continues dull. In addition to 
the piers being over-stocked the harbor contains many loaded 
bottoms. The only bright spot is in the small steam sizes. 
Restriction in mining has affected these coals and there is a 
note of strength. Large consumers are making inquiries. The 
better grades are getting scarce, due to the less than half 
time operations. 

The labor situation is also taking some attention from the 
operators. At the same time the mine owners are being 
brought face to face with the efforts of the Mine Workers 
Union to strengthen their organization before the expiration 
of the working agreement on Mar. 31. Daily meetings are be- 
ing held throughout the mining regions which are being’ at- 
tended by the international officers of the organization. 

Chestnut is long size of the prepared coals. Stove is the 
most active with egg a good second. Individual prepared 
coals are being quoted at from 40 to 50c. off the companies’ 
circular. Considerable pea is being stocked. On the buck- 
wheat coals quotations are noted at from $1.40 for No. 3 to 
So Lom sNoue.s: 

Current quotations follow: 

Lower Ports 








Upper Ports 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken’: ji. ae saree leeiye $4.85 $4.90 
LO EB Sno mh aie coe. ale d NG) $4.70@5.10 5.15 $4.75@5.15 
Stove. jis sashes ebitoanae Danone O 4.70@5.10 5.15 4.75@5.15 
Chestnut) Se, Sea ees S\ 65) 5.00@5.35 5.40 5.05@5.40 
Pea... c.cccctsascauss ee 3. 00@0000 2. 70@2.95) (3140@d pom eto ono 
Buelkwhewbeewuncee pore 2.50@2.75 2.00@2.25 2.55@2.80 2.05@2.30 
RCC... oe ee neater eens 2.00@2.25 1.70@1.85 2.05@2.30 1.75@1.90 
Barley isc.cn cecntieatnee 1.75@2.00 1.45@1.70 1.80@2.05 1.50@1.75 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues very dull, with prices well off circular. 
Only strength lies in egg and stove, with chestnut difficult to 
move, and pea sold at extremely iow prices. Bituminous 
shows no improvement locally, but tide shipments continue to 
hold up. 

Anthracite—All agencies agree that they are not doing 
half the business now that they did the same time last year. 
One of the oldest men connected with the trade states his 
company has never before witnessed such conditions—ex- 
tremely low prices coupled with the extraordinarily light 
tonnage. However, all dealers report they are receiving good 
orders for fall delivery. 

Chestnut continues the worst size; with the storage yards 
filled and no market it is becoming quite a serious proposi- 
tion and individual operators are taking any price. April 
circular for this size is common and it is known that some 
business has been taken at 10c. less. Ege and stove sizes are 
probably in better demand than the other grades, and some of 
the shippers claim they have good business on these sizes for 
shipment to the New England market. There was a report 
here, however, that egg was being offered in 500-ton lots at 
$3.10. 
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Pea coal continues on its erratic career. Big buyers of 
this size who only a few months ago gladly paid $2.25 plus 
the tax will not consider $2 flat now. One large dealer re- 
ports that he is buying plentifully of this size at less thar 
$1.50, and if such is the case it is more than likely it is coal 
that has been protected as to price by a producer to cover 
fuel intended for the schools, the contract for which was re- 
cently awarded at an extremely low figure. There is no 
doubt that there is plenty of pea to be had at $1.50, as one 
colliery owner is offering this size direct at that figure. 

A sales agent of one of the largest companies has in- 
structed his force to devote the next two weeks to collecting 
accounts, though this is even more difficult than selling coal 
at this time; in fact some shippers are emphasizing their offer 
of long time credits. This is being featured with desirable 
business more than ever and even those dealers who have had 
the reputation of being notoriously slow pay are finding no 
difficulty in stocking up. 

It is now becoming difficult to predict what the market 
will be since the unprecedented stagnation this summer will 
likely leave its effect. It hardly seems probable that the large 
storage tonnage can be absorbed even in the face of a possible 
strike. On the other hand there may be a stringency of coal 
to meet the orders when the cold weather comes, due to the 
fact that the steel mills in this vicinity are offering wages 
that are attracting labor to such an extent that when fall 
demand opens up it is likely to be serious. 

The circular prices, to which the state tax of 2%% must 
be added, are as follows: 


City Tide City Tide 
Broketieee sees s.- oo.20 $4.45 WEAN ae ected isie the er) S20 DO. eee 
Wren ce bute « 3.45 4.70 Buckwheat...5.9)., 1525 2.25 
Stoves seek nie ahs 3.70 4.70 PRO LCIES deme’ ih Mace renee .85 Liz 
C@hestn ies c. ous ace 3.85 4.95 WAPleV acuta ule .50 1.50 


Bituminous—The trade is extremely inactive and does not 
seem to have recovered from the slowing down over the 
Fourth of July. The working time at the mines has been very 
much reduced accordingly. Export business is a specialty 
with certain companies, and whether times are brisk or dull 
the other concerns rarely touch it. Those companies par- 
ticularly interested in the export business continue to report 
a good volume of trade, especially to South American coun- 
tries, and Brazil in particular lately. One difficulty has been 
lately to secure carriers, which has of course made the rate 
high. With the exception of tide shipments the trade does 
not look for any marked improvement for a month or six 
weeks, and in the meantime prices continue very low, but 
with no likelihood that any further reductions will be made. 

The ruling prices are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... .65@ .75 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... .75@ .80 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmont slack.......... 45@ .55 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Large shipments both foreign and coastwise. Prices firm. 
Indications bright for heavy movement during balance of 
month. 

The dumpings over all piers during the week have been 
very heavy especially as regards export movement. Italy still 
receives the bulk of the export shipments although some fair 
sized cargoes have gone to South America ports. The demand 
is heavy for New River and Pocahontas run-of-mine. Some 
shipments of nut and slack have also been made but the 
demand for these as well as the high volatiles is not heavy. 

English mine conditions have not as yet, so far as can be 
seen, caused any additional inquiries and unless the strike 
continues for some time it is not believed that prices at 
Hampton Roads will be affected. 

There is little free coal at Hampton Roads at this time 
as practically all shippers are rushed with orders and are 
dumping the coal into vessels as fast as it arrives from the 
mines. The railroads are rushing coal forward with all 
possible speed and are doing everything possible to get 
vessels loaded as promptly as possible. There have been 
times during the past week when some of the larger shippers 
had vessels in port for over 50,000 tons of cargo with less 
than one-fourth of the coal on hand. 

With the amount of coal already dumped and the vessel 
tonnage declared, the expectations are that the total tonnage 
for the month of July will be a million and a half or over. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 





Railroad June 19 June 26 July 3 July 10 July 17 
Norfolk & Western.... 207,824 213,279 211,017 174,822 180,090 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 71,511 79,870 83,678 76,397 116,862 
VEFSIDIANS i Pele vc ste ats 51,644 87,840 58,455 57,467 78,710 

—_ 4 _ —_—__ —_— 
AE OUST re ore te elo ipue-2 330,979 380,989 291,828 308,686 375,662 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Rates to various destinations are quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
HAVanat oi sind ae calseeye a $2.00@2 25" Bermuda... 01. ec as $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2,.75@3.00>-Vera Cruz...:......0.5 3.50@3.75 
Cienftierds:.ok. dc en eee BOOS 25 -"Lampicoy see.» ere. 6 ae 3.50@3.75 
Portal Spain, Lrinidad. «o.00@3.700) (HO. tase) ssc ss os ela 8.40 
St Lica, oe. vc seeneeet 3.50 Santos*ic ssc. wk 6.4008: 64 
St. Thomas: Ax. ae 3.00@3.25 Montevideo...........: 8.22 
Barbados............... 8.50@3.75 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.28 
Tingston.. cs. oe eee atolls. OOM TOSATLON. cum Ss). cele 8.64 
CuUraCBOs.. 2: ence sea 3.25@3.50 West Coast of Italy..... 8.64@8.88 
Santiago. 225 Asa nee 2. 50@3'.00'~ Barcelonat*...:<...-..c~ 2+ 8:16 
Guantanamo............ 2.50@3.00 Valparaiso or Callao.... 6.25@6.50 
Demerara......... 4.25@4.50 Marseilles.............. 8.40 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 


charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Nationality To Tons Rate 

Glenmount Brt. Antilla 1246 
Laura Holdt Paramaribo 425 $4.25 
Emily F. Northam Yarmouth, N. S. 315 1.90 
Derwenthall Brt. Marseilles 2514 
Haniborne Dutch Santiago 742 
Alderney Nor. Havana 1970 
Tyskland Dan. Havana 876 
Northmount Brt. Antilla 1172 
Kiruna Swd. Sweden 2386 
Balmoral Ital. Mediterranean 23825 
Italian bark Ital. Mediterranean 2027 
Australia Ital. Mediterranean 1442 
Ortrud Ital. Mediterranean 1402 
Pacific Am. Havana 3394 
Verdun Brt. Rio Janeiro 2950 8.28 
Torridon Ital. Savona 

BALTIMORE 
Henrick* Nor. Peru? 2453 6.75 
Kingsgate Brt. Buenos Ayres 2370 8.28 
St. Theodore Brt. Genoa 3175 
Ubbergen Dutch Port Limon 1150 
Bendew Brt. Barcelona? 2305 
Cleanthis Greek Italy 
Falk Nor. Santa Marta 
Andrea Costa Ital. Leghorn 
Andriana Greek Campana 8.40 
Andriana Greek Rosario 8.64 
Bonair Brt. Spain 
Linda Hall Brt. Egypt 
Andyk Hol. Netherlands 
Socrakarta Hol. Egypt 
Matelot Ital. Italy 
Heina Nor. Cuba 
Mantaro Per. Peru 
Polvarth! Brt. Villa Constitucion* 1972 8.64 
King Idwal! Brt. Montevideo 2306 8.16 
Cloutsham Brt. Buenos Ayres® 3075 8.28 
Wieringen Dutch Buenos Ayres® 1948 8.37 
Panaghi Vagliano Greek Rosario 1878 8.37 
Stylianis Bebis Greek Mediterranean 2216 8.40 
Lady Plymouth Brt. Italy 2246 9.60 
10Or Virginia. 2 Chile. 3 Or Valencia. 4Or Campana. 5Or La 
Plata. 

VIRGINIA (Including Hampton Roads) 
Henrik? Nor. Peru? 2453 6.75 
Oratios Couppas Greek Marseilles 1846 8.46 
Merak Dutch Rosario? 1877 8.64 
Dionyssios Stathatos* Greek Barcelona 2296 8.64 
Polvarth* Brt. Villa Constitucion* 1972 8.64 
King Idwal? Brt. Montevideo 2306 8.16 
2 Or Baltimore. 2 Chile. ° Three trips. * Or Campana. 

ATLANTIC RANGE 
Andriana Greek Villa Constitucion! 1867 8.40 
Pade ed at e Am. Pacific Coast 5500% 5,25 
5 RTO, Rae he a Am. Pacifie Coast 55002 5/25 


1 Or Campana. 2 Guarantee (no vessel named yet). * To 8000 Tons. 
Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared from Norfolk and New- 
port News, July 9 to 16, inclusive: 


Norfolk Norfolk 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Paddington’ Naples 3,759 Fairport Genoa 6400 
Kintail? Las Palmas 5,457 Swindon Messina 6910 
Procide? Genoa 5,480 Polvarth Buenos Aires 4282 
Stella® Callao 3,500 Josey Havana 5000 
Tottenham? St. Lucia 4,600 Merak Rosario 4400 
Haulwen Montevideo 5,403 Tasmania Leghorn 4700 
Mar Terse Siracusa 4,830 Ada F. Brown RiodeJaneiro 2116 
Denis* Para 2,750 
August Genoa 9,100 Newport News (Not complete) 
Ulysses Canal Zone 12,000 
Christoforos! Naples 5.800 Francesco 5300 
Purifacazione’ Porto Ferrajo 4,303 Sy Scares Toranto 4200 
Westerdijk Spezia 8.700 ariteres Morocco 0 
Dinnamare Naples 4,600 #2 Pocahontas Fuel Co. * Castner, Cur- 
Il Piemonte Spezia 6,726 ran & Bullitt. * Smokeless Fuel Co. 
Mars Buenos Aires 4,701 * Chesa. & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Better manufacturing demand but poorer Lake shipments, 
leaving mining operations at about 50%. Increased export 
demand expected for Connellsville. A new byproduct plant. 


The industries are taking somewhat more coal, almost 
wholly by way of heavier specifications on contracts. The 
steel industry is now operating almost at its capacity, and 
coal consumption in that quarter is about as great as can be 
expected. Railroad requirements show a slight improvement. 
Lake shipments are decidedly less than in June, though it is 
not unusual for July to show some decrease. Altogether the 
Pittsburgh district is experiencing scarcely any better demand 
for coal than in the past two months, and mine operations 
only average about 50% of capacity. An increased demand 
for export coal is expected should the Welsh mines be tied 
up for long but this will affect the Connellsville region 
chiefly and will hardly reach the Pittsburgh district. 

Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, have joined with the 
United Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, to put up a blast furnace and 
byproduct coking plant at the latter point, and Pickands, 
Mather & Co. will probably furnish the coal for the plant 
through some of their various connections. Prices for free 
coal are as irregular as ever. The general basis remains 


quotable about as follows: Slack, 45@50c.; nut and slack, 
90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 


1%4-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
Even contracts to Apr. 1 could be made at substantially these 
figures, except of course in the case of slack. 


BUFFALO 
The improvement in iron creates 
ume of bituminous larger. 


a better feeling. Vol- 


Anthracite still moving slow. 


Bituminous—While there are some who still report no im- 
provement they are now in the minority. There is more coal 
going into consumption and the export demand is growing at 
a good rate. This market does not profit directly by ocean 
shipments, but they lessen competition. All reports from the 
iron trade are good. Ore coming down the Lakes is in large 
volume and it is going out from the lower docks even faster 
than it is received. ; 

If the Canadian trade would pick up a little there would 
be a most hopeful outlook, but it does not look as if there 
would be much in that trade right away. Should the war 
stop before long, there ought to be a general upturn of all 
sorts of business, both here and in Canada. Buffalo sells so 
much coal across the border that the dropping off there is a 
serious matter. 

Bituminous prices are stronger except slack, which hag re- 
ceived a hard blow from the refusal of operators to stock any 
this summer. It often goes at a very low price, though the 
best salesmen refuse to accept it. Quotations remain on the 
basis of $2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, 
$2.45 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with sizes much 
stronger than slack. 

Anthracite—The demand is so light that the trade is prac- 
tically at a standstill, as compared with the average summer. 
However there is never anything like a large warm weather 
trade in this section, unless there is some sort of a scare on, 
such as was the case last August, when it was thought the 
Canadian trade might be shut off. It is believed now that the 
demand will be all the better late in the season on account of 
the general slowness now. 

Shipments by Lake have fallen off but this is not expected 
to last. There are reports that stocks are getting too large at 
the upper port, but the shippers as a rule say that they have 
room enough yet and with a fair amount of fall buying the 
big Lake movement of anthracite ean be kept up all the 
summer and fall. There is only a small local trade. Ship- 
ments by lake for the week were 105,600 tons. 


CINCINNATI 
Slugzishness continues in all departments, with virtually 
no market. However, short stocks will probably force pur- 
chasers into the market soon, 


Retail dealers everywhere seem to be entirely confident of 
their ability to secure coal at low prices, and they are still 
justified in that belief by the continued sacrifices which are 
being made. Prices which necessarily mean a loss to the 
mine have been common lately, although a number of high- 
class concerns are holding firmly for profitable figures. Smoke- 
less seems to be in its usual strong position, reinforced, as 
always, by the relatively limited supply. Splint and gas 
are in extremely poor demand, with no definite prospects. 
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CLEVELAND 

Coal receipts too small to fill the demand for the first time 
in months. Lack of orders for prepared sizes is the cause. 
Coarse coal remains unchanged and the Lake trade is very 
light. 

When the week opened only 175 cars of new coal were 
on track. This is about half as much as has been coming in 
over Sunday the last few weeks and a third of a normal 
Monday morning stock. Fine coal was up five cents and 
went to contract customers almost entirely. Large consumers 
called upon their dealers for more fine coal and received 
sufficient to take care of their immediate needs, but could 
furnish nothing beyond that. 

So light are the three-quarter Lake shipments that fine 
coal is limited; this will result in hand-fired boilers using 
mine-run or three-quarter. There is no improvement in sight 
for the Lake trade and consequently there will be no increase 
in slack. The supply of slack has been decreasing for about 
two weeks and is not likely to be larger for two weeks 
more. Jobbers are predicting $1.75 to $1.80 for this grade 
by Aneel 

Pocahontas and other smokeless fuel operators in the 
southern field are refusing orders for lump and egg at current 
prices. They will accept all the orders they can get for 
mine-run at the circular or a shade under, but will not name 
a figure on lump and egg to anyone except old customers. 

Retail dealers are not taking much coal and are not 
expecting to until nearer fall. It is likely there will be about 
six weeks of a rush in the Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
fields this fall. The Upper Lake docks will move coal to 
interior points in large quantities during the grain season, 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, and the retail demand will be large about 
the same time. This is the only bright spot in the future now. 

Quotations for shipment are: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- Ohio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
Lamp oie stewe BS GkE OO Oe ea iene A eee 2 ci et ee en 
km pe ee ee $2.15 $1.90 $1.85@1.90 $1.85@1.90 
FUSE , ite eee SP) en err PA PAPE Aas Wk - 
Mine run....... 2.65 2.05@2.10 1.80 1.80 1.75@1.85 
Slack :\e ae npone ape ees 1.60 1.50 15D 1.50 
TOLEDO 


Prices stronger and movement a little better. 
ment fair. Operators holding back production. 


A better tone is noted in the local market. Prices are 
stronger and there is a little more buying. The threshing 
season is now at its height with a big crop to harvest and 
this has helped out the situation to some extent. The Lake 
movement is strengthened somewhat and it is expected that 
dealers will soon begin their regular fall stocking. Steam 
coal is quiet and improvement is anticipated shortly. 

West Virginia coal still seems to have the inside track, 
especially in the Lake business. Kentucky coal has also 
experienced a fair movement at good prices. Hocking, Pome- 
roy and practically all the Ohio grades are slow and not very 
firm as to price, but there is a marked tendency on the part 
of operators to shut off the production rather than make large 
concessions. Smokeless demand continues fairly firm but 
there is practically none of the better grades being offered; 
there has been no change in prices but they are beginning to 
hold closer to the list. 


Lake move- 


COLUMBUS 

Dealers buying more freely but the situation continues 
dull. Lake trade has amounted to scarcely anything and West 
Virginia producers are even aggressively competing for local 
business, 

Dealers are beginning to give more earnest attention to 
next season’s stocks, and there is a fair run of orders for 
July and August delivery. Few shippers are giving any 
guarantee in prices beyond Sept. 1. It is believed that dealers’ 
stocks will be found short of normal when fall sets in, by 
reason of tardy buying during the summer, and that this will 
cause a material advance over present quotations. 

The general state of the trade is bad. A number of oper- 
ators have taken the position that the mining rate is prohibi- 
tive under prevailing industrial conditions, and will allow 
mines to remain idle until prospects brighten. Operators are 
slower than for many seasons past, except when strikes have 
existed. Ohio markets are being largely taken over by aggres- 
sive West Virginia competition, which has the benefit of a 
much lower mining rate. 

Lake trade from the Hocking Valley will be practically 
nil this season. The largest producing company, which for 
several years past has averaged over 1,000,000 tons to the 
Northwest docks, has not shipped a single cargo, and nearly 
all of its mines are down. The Pomeroy district has shipped 
about 35,000 tons to the Lakes so far this season, which is 
about half of the tonnage for which it holds orders. 


July 24, 1915 


There is little indication of any marked revival in the 
steam trade. Mine-run and screenings remain at the low 
prices which have prevailed for some time. Consumers are 
depending largely on the open market. A generally hopeful 
view is taken of fall and winter. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pomeroy Kanawha 
PRBBOLEOTIOC ED Se ei ere oleic iOlaleesisls ini s © $1.50 $1.55: .. Saeeee 
MGIC ee CTUATUER scree as vices os See le a's 1.35 1.85 $1.30 
FEYGE=UALTAUT NOLS shi c esha kcwh cea ce ees 1.25 1.30 1.25 
TOU Se cnr cy SCR ReTE ROMO DO IORE eae CREE enn Lig Bs: 1.25 nb 5 
UTES, SEEDS copenaleul: We AG: en Oc aes at ana 1.10 110 1.05 
Pete pee BUC SRC nice dtc eee ee cies .70 Bir) .65 
Panes BIBI: «cams GN tolerates We CRIS ea : .60 .70 .55 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity. 














: Week Ended Week Ended 
District June July July July District June July July Juwy 
26 3 10 17 26 5) 10 17 
Hocking.... 25 25 20 25 Cambridge. 30 P43) 25 35 
Jackson.... 20 25 15 25 Masillon... 30 15 25 30 


Eastern O.. 50 40 60 50 


Average... 32 30 31 32 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Beginning of cotton movement and improvement in general 
conditions creating a better tone. 


The domestic stocking demand is slow appearing, especially 
in the interior. The almost constant rains are delaying 
threshing and perhaps damaging the grain. Cotton gins and 
cotton seed mills are soon to start in the South and a demand 
is beginning to develop in that section. Some steel plants 
are calling for Kentucky coal, but generally industrial condi- 
tions are still backward. 

Prices quoted range all the way from $1.25 to $1.90 on 
block, and from 25 to 40 and 40 to 60c. on nut and slack, 
although as a matter of fact operators are selling, to a con- 
siderable extent, for what they can get. Nut and slack in 
the western Kentucky field is more plentiful than for a long 
time. 


Pomeroy .. 45 30 45 40 
Crooksville. 25 55 30 20 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Much stronger feeling, due to improvement in iron and 
steel markets. Appraisement of J. V. Thompson’s properties. 
Holiday decreases production and shipments. 


There has occurred a very decided stiffening in the views 
of coke operators as to the price furnace coke should bring, 
and while no sales at advanced prices have been made the 
whole tone of the market is clearly stronger, being helped by 
the further and more marked improvement in the steel in- 
dustry and by the greater activity in pig iron, which has 
led to slightly higher prices in Bessemer and basic grades, 
though not in foundry iron. There are two or three inquiries 
out for furnace coke for delivery over various periods. The 
market seems to stand about as follows: Prompt furnace, 
$1.60; July and third quarter, $1.75; second half, $2; prompt 
foundry, $2@2.50; contract foundry, $2.20@2.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The appraisement of the properties of Josiah V. Thompson, 
Uniontown, who went into receivers’ hands last January, has 
been filed in court, showing a total value of $65,367,758. 
Included in the coal holdings are 58,404 acres in Greene County. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended July 10 at 340,742 
tons, a decrease of 30,672 tons, and shipments at 330,073 tons, 
a decrease of 46,884 tons. The decreases were due to celebra- 
tion of the national holiday. 


Buffalo—There is much report of a stir in coke, consequent 
on the better state of the iron trade and this is expected to 
last. Some of the dealers report that they have sold a few 
cars at a Slight advance. The larger concerns, though, 
generally refuse to acknowledge the advance, but say that 
it will come if the better demand continues. Iron ore by Lake 
follows the increase in the coke movement and the entire 
feeling is much better than it has been in a long time. 
Quotations are strong on the basis of $4.15 for best 72-hr, 
Connellsville foundry, with stock coke $3.20. 

Chicago—Domestic sizes of byproduct coke are flat, and it 
is easy to obtain a concession of 15c. per ton from circular 
prices on immediate sales. Furnace and foundry sizes seem 
to be stronger, and the wholesalers predict higher prices 
shortly. Prices are as follows: ‘Byproduct, $4.65@5.10; Con- 
nellsville, $4.75@5; Wise County, $4.75; gas coke, $3.75 @4.90, 
furnace, $4.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


General outlook encouraging with demand quiet but prices 
held reasonably firm. Screenings steady. Anthracite moving 
slowly. 


The market has been unusually quiet during the past week, 
and the rush of orders at the close of June seems to have 
been followed by calm. Shippers appear to have anticipated 
this situation, and production is being closely held down to 
the market requirements. A slight increase in domestic buy- 
ing has been noticed at the higher prices. 

There is little consignment coal on track in Chicago and 
prices on all sizes have been well maintained; in fact the 
market is showing such strength that as soon as there is a 
normal demand it will likely result in another advance in 
prices. Domestic consumers still show no anxiety to stock up. 
Retail dealers bought a small additional tonnage at the lower 
prices prevailing at the close of last month, they have not 
since made efforts to increase their commitments. The down- 
ward trend of screenings seems to have been checked, and 
prices on fine coal are steady. 


CHICAGO 


Demand generally quiet except on screenings. West Vir- 
ginia grades in generally good demand. No consignment coal 


noted. Anthracite moving slowly but a strong demand antici- 
pated later. 
The demand for domestic sizes from southern Illinois 


mines has been quiet, but shipments show a fair increase as 
compared with the previous month. Lump and No. 1 nut 
have been in demand, but No. 2 nut has been heavy even at 
concessions. Threshing coal from Saline County has been 
moving briskly. 

Springfield screenings have been active during the past 
week, the minimum price being 70c. Domestic sizes are still 
very slow. 

Indiana contract customers are beginning to take a little 
more coal, so that the operators have a more hopeful outlook. 
Domestic lump shipments have been increased from Sullivan 
County mines, but they have not been so active from the 
Clinton district. Screenings from Clinton mines have been 
moving in a steady volume, while from Sullivan County they 
have been dragging. One or two Knox County mines are 
now sold up fully on contract, and are not in the open market. 

Pennsylvania smokeless mine-run, lump and nut shipments 
are quiet, while the demand for egg has been steady. Prices 
on all grades of Pennsylvania smokeless in this market have 
strengthened over last week. 

Hocking shipments have been steady at about the same 
ratio as last week, and country buying is quite apparent. 
Prices are well held and no consignment coal is on the 
market. 

HBastern Kentucky coals are still quoted at various prices, 
with the buyer still in control. Slack coal has been sacrificed 
on demurrage. Some shipments direct from the mines have 
sold as high as $2 and Millers Creek block and nut have been 
active at fair prices, with little demand for egg. 

Anthracite chestnut is moving slowly, and the demand 
for all other sizes is very quiet. Some shippers into this 
territory are trying to force business by cutting prices, but 
without much success. It is felt that a full tonnage at cir- 
cular prices is bound to be moving not later than the month 
of August. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Vranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


(Gthooveaor oes, bale OM 50 te 25@1.35 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1 = $1.40@1.50 
Ste1m lump Atos Zoe LO@L 25° 1 15@1- 
24-in, lump. 1.25@1.35 1 2001.30 ie 30@1. 35 
1i-in. lump. Shi 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
FU oo, crcliste 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.35 1.10@1.25 1.05@1.15 1.15@1.25 
Niltis2 ance 1.25@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 .90@1.05 1.00@1.05 
No.lwashed 1.35@1.50 5 we 1.40@1.50 Bete ey 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.40 
No. l nut.. 1.35@1.50 = a ies ater 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 avis roe Sanaa PARE 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.15 1.00@1.10 .85@1.00 .90@1.00 .85@1.00 
Screenings... .65@ .80 .70@ .7%5 .65@ .75 .60@ .75 .65@ .75 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump $1.25@1.50 $1.35@2.00 $1.90@2.00 $1.45@1.90 $1.35@1.60 
rom lump. 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.35 
Bee.../:... 1.25@1785  1.25@1.75 1. 75@1. 90 1.35@1. 75 1.10@1.25 

Wt & fea. Seetate 1.15@1.45 1.45@1.65 1.25@1.35 1.00@1.10 
No. 1 nut 1.25@1.50 ae esate Bact oleae 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 Relere Rae ripe Siar ot 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 .95@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.15 .95@1.00 
Screenings. . -70@ .75 .60@ .80 sare Boras oes 


Receipts by Lake—Arrivals by Lake for the week to July 
19 and for the month and season to date were as follows: 














Chicago South Chicago 
Vessel From Tons Vessel From Tons 
J.S. Keefe Oswego 2,262 Frank Billings Toledo 8,800 
S. N. Parent Oswegq 2,212 Price McKinney Buffalo 8,100 
Francis Widlar Ierie 7,000 
A. D. Davidson Oswego 2,250 8,100 
Venus Buffalo 5,131 8,800 
R. W. England Erie 5,615 Note—Tonnages noted in full face 
type are bituminous, all others being 
24,470 anthracite. 
Totals for July and the Season Total July ae oa 
aro eb ia Total season 349,757 254,472 
Buffalo 13,231 21,028 191,275 297.087 
Buffalo 2,600 
Oswego 6,724 4,622 
Erie 12,615 6,662 
Toledo 8,800 8,500 
Ashtabula 7,200 
Sandusky 11,000 
32,570 39,512 
8,800 22,100 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Usual midsummer dullness. Some reports of weakening 
in slack market. Better call for domestic lump from schools 
and farms. Prices generally unchanged. 

About normal summer conditions prevail in the Indiana 
coal industry. Operators are looking forward to the long- 
expected improvement in the industrial demand. There is 
said to be signs of weakening in the screening market, but 
85 to 90c. is still obtainable for best No. 4 and 75 to 80c. for 
others. Mine-run sells at $1.15@1.20 for No. 4 and $1.05 for 
Nos. 5 and 6. 

There is better call for domestic lump, as country schools 
are now laying in supplies and the demand for threshing is 
now of some volume. The best prepared lump sells for $1.50 
f.o.b. mines; standard grade at $1.40; egg, $1.35. The move- 
ment from retail yards to consumers’ bins gets gradually 
larger, as the time draws nearer when there may be an 
advance in price. The following schedule prevails at the 
Indianapolis yards: 


Per Ton Per Ton 
Linton No. 4 forked........... $3.00 Pocahontas forked lump........ $5.50 
Indiana lump, forked.......... 2.75 Pocahontas shoveled lump...... 5.00 
Indiana lump and egg, screened. 2.50 Pocahontas mine run.......... 4.00 
Kanawha lump, forked......... 4.25 Pocahontas, nut and slack...... 3.00 
Ohio Hocking lump, forked..... 4.25 Anthrac-te chestnut............ 7.75 
Ohio Hocking, washed egg...... 4.50 Anthracite stove and eae uthteudare 7.50 
Kentucky lump soc ese eaters 4.50 Anthracite erate.ncce anaes e = Se a eo 
Obio Jackson lump, forked..... 5.00 Connelisyille coke.. Re aE toe, Pen 6.00 
Blossburg smithing............ 5.50 Indianapolis by-product coke (all 
Cannelilumip sc cuncients sat aive erat 10500) BIZES) isa Persie ai aleiehd eevee rks Oye 5.50 

ST. LOUIS 


Prices steadier but movement still light. Screenings softer. 

There has been a bracing-up of prices on the finer grades 
of lump and nut during the past week, but there has not 
been much movement except to the Northwest, where the 
thresher demand is still helping out; there has also been 
some shipping in that direction for stocking. A surplus of 
Carterville screenings has forced the prices down on all grades 
of this size and they have been weak at 75 to 80c. while some 
are said to have been offered at 70. 

The quotations at the end of the week were: 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
G-in- slimy? 1 ah Suge Sear ER $1.35@1.50 $1.25 $1.35 $0.95 
2-in. lump. DRA it hcsin ity Ak fea ts Sn De .95 1.25 85 
SUM STINE: pe et (ous cee aa teres ate Latin eee eons ets 1.25 ee 
3x6 age. i) eR eee . 1.35@1.50 iene cehet .80 
NOt Tat AY Melt) kee Pee ee 1.35@1.50 ve Ned eM Head 
No. 2 nut. ay ey RES SE Se 1.15@1.25 4 Row 
Wiot.J) Washedne foe, See ere 1.40 1.50 
Noo? washeil 2a. wise ie 1.25 ares 
No: 8 washed . iu. mac J Heats 1.15 
Wou4 washed. seta: Gees 1.10 
No. 5: washedic 5 ole ele ae .80 me Ls Oe ae 
Sereenings..... .75@ .80 .70 opiate eye) 
spuruncanvucevevensanevucnnecgouaceecgneeesgncenyueenneagsseeM ACen UneUeUceeN en eeATA Ne eLACeOM Cea eH AE EUeNAH NATH TEGMMESECOAUCEOOOOUCEOOOUGEOUUAOCUUUCEOOOLUUEEOOAGCOSOOTOHOOCHT ORG 
= , iw <a 
: PRODUCTION AND TRANS- : 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for June of the cur- 
rent year and the six months of 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 

















—June Six Months——— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
ANUDYAGLEO. eats «tee aaivgtnets 843,053 855,247 5,423,467 5,654,277 
Bituminous’. > 24... onde. 3,664,703 3,897,544 20,261,777 23,555,182 
lok er ee rot eee! St oP aa 990,476 793,463 4,998,919 5,227,885 
A Worn: \ eee eee ects te Fee 5,498,232 5,546,254 30,684,163 34,437,344 
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EXPORTS 
The June coal exports by districts and states were as 
follows: 

Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New Hampshire........... 1,217° / \ 4:.toncp ne eee 
Marylandnah ae te en eens 298 232,866 396 
Massachusettsn) isis +c eee oie LV awa 2 eee 
New York iia es et Leen cae 18,081 3,044 628 
Philadelphia jr er.cce enn ne eee 9,614 107,645 3,591 
Virginia' acc emake ok in Se eee eee I aCe Ceet 445,917 5,361 
Ploridazi-e 2 ee ee 45 6h oe eae 
Mobile. Meters Sener re Sen Er Seen lel Cn eae 433) ke eee 
New Orleans. = 22 6a.8 Gen oe ke cre ee 2,530 39 
ATIZOTIS, SSE ee eA ee, Berea 1,124 2 
El Pasotst Sat ee his See err toe ee a en eee 18,968 18,674 
Laredo: saan ale eid eate e icl ik a ee eee 23202. WV eee eee 
FHawailvxn is pipateisls & Cage rn ne epee ee ee 10: , eee 
Southerm California. sfacsecseee ae oe 2 26 5) eee 
San Franciscousewsiheenr sr cer ee eee © Le ei ene ee ie 
Washinctons er tt tae en oe eee 70 144 3,659 
Buffaloss:so) eee re ee eee 147,883 152,479 35,137 
Dakotiectettaue te ce OLE rere 645 iia 157 
Duluth andiStperidr a ot eee 58 1,031 122 
Michiganited tavse Rise © 5,46 cd ce ere eae eee (anne) ecare 32,430 5,168 
Ohio Seo a ee a eee ene 20,800 344,505 450 
Rochester yaa eee aise eee tae 104,649 40,634 78 
St. Liswrences a aeant ens a eee 117,354 16,171 973 
Vermont. 6 ee, Ge eee ee 1,977 346 55 
Total 2. eee eae eee 422,694 1,404,277 74,581 

Bunker Coal 
Customs Districts April May June 

News Onicha een ne oe ee eee 267,104 266,826 273,142 

Philadelphia. . i: Pe Bee 32,948 34,600 41,531 

Maryland (Baltimore) . De ns ia, Be 35,265 60,783 56,986 

Virginians cee Brae ko om emer ns 120,357 172,012 146,291 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


July 9—Welsh steam coals show general quietness without 
material alteration in the position. Quotations are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $6.00@6. 24 
Best seconds. ...).cee oo | NOnuUDEl Peconds:.; once eee eee 5.76@6.00 
Seconds: 4.74 tea ae $6.24@6.48 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.68@4.80 
Best dry coals.......... 6.00@6.24 Cargo smalls........... 3.75@3 .96 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is on moderate lines with the tend- 
ency firm for the Upper Mediterranean. Rates are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Gibraltar. i). 4.0-03).849 eNaplesH 46" fe cee $5.64 St. Vincent....... $4.80 
Marseilles........ 4.83 Alexandria....... 6.00 RiodeJaneiro.... 6.72 
Algiérstema sein. tite 4.54 PortiSaidsi.5. 5.88 Monte Video..... 6.48 
Genoa: 5. age 2b Ose Las Palmaaye ae 4.65 River Plate...... 6.72 


Exports—British exports for June and the first six months 
of the past three years were as follows: 








June— _ — Six Months————— - 

To 1913 i9gi4 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russisees oe 701,764 705,715 3,281 2,144,328 2,009,789 19,420 
Sweden.... 354,149 391,533 285,693 2,098,649 1,800,093 1,628,068 
Norway.:.. 157,619 152,058 202,877 1,177,903 1,247,501 1,359,295 
Denmark... 199,486 219,991 281,255 1,461,501 1,389,551 1,537,240 
Germany... 772,053 B2a;91 Sule amie 4,285,035. 4,202;6510). 9 «sone 
Netherlands 147,737 163,574 113,171 1,027,081 872,526 762,209 
Belgium.... 135,467 T40 DBS na. cease: 1,071,562 880:3667" 0 oe ee 
France..... 1,062,395 965,326 1,546,559 6,419,070 6,818,125 8,460,758 
Portugal?... 126,652 102,929 86,512 718,408 650,349 533,452 
Spaimas.aae 290,000 253,377 152,248 1,910,152 1,756,681 1,046,031 
Ttalyoeeeete 777,463 632,393 399,353 4,708,188 4,533,077 3,068,374 
Aus. Hung.. 33,732 Ss892 Se tev. 574,384 462,164.°% Sse 
Greece..... 54,749 66,664 32,446 323,058 374,132 219,489 
Roumania. , 20,507 25 014 ane is ps 70,144 156,720) ene 
Turkey..... 14,118 GO) 1 1G aera ane oes 71,797 309,307 6,557 
Algeria..... 92,552 75,139 70,481 671,401 610,528 §25,495 
Portuguese® 15,590 9,258 10,716 139,131 97,993 112,784 
Chile, aon 70,954 34,035 13,297 364,772 302,205 35,430 
Brazil sie 170,564 135,821 32,040 1,021,774 727,128 341,270 
Uruguay... 60,911 66,334 19,865 359,679 390,608 204,092 
Argentine. . 297,715 210,369 74,970 1,807,301 1,825,940 958,072 
Channel Is.. 8,672 10,036 7,590 70,591 76,853 61,117 
Gibraltar... 19,406 14,526 32,218 187,767 170,629 190,066 
Malta...... 35,300 35,129 28,805 376,501 242,657 86,276 
Egypt?..... 209,995 211,818 65,864 1,513,311 1,636,842 685,696 
Aden®...... 12,639 5,708 28,777 72,835 85,569 89,179 
Indiaieeee 14,582 12,800 50 105,569 110,802 12,160 
Ceylon..... 29,153 26,096 469 127,688 172,695 31,990 
Miscell’ous. 120,486 99,526 68,769 646,655 673,457 357,970 
Cokeeaee 75,336 73,16 52,713 499,670 517,609 419,709 
Briquettes.. 185,162 192, 034 115,404 1,022,232 1,044,360 624,875 

Total.... 6,266,908 5,999,417 3,725,423 37,048,137 36,148,907 23,377,174 
Bunker.... 1,721,016 1,681,477 1,065,779 10,087,037 10,182,157 7,400,321 


1 Jncludes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ° West Africa. 
Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 12. 

#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


No. 726—New York, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 8, 
p. 76) calling for 2350 gross tons of egg or stove coals for 
fireboats, divided into three items, were opened on July 19, 
as follows: Item 1—1150 tons for fireboats in North River, 
at foot of Bloomfield St. and West 35th St.; John F. Schmadeke, 
$5.95 per ton, total, $6842.50; William Farrell & Son, $5.93 
per ton, total, $6819.50. Item 2—600 tons for fireboat and 
launch berthed at the Battery. John F. Sehmadeke, $5.95, 
total, $3570; William Farrell & Son, $5.93, total, $3558; Bacon 
Coal Co., $5.86, total, $3510. Item 3—600 tons for fireboats 
berthed at the foot of 38th St., Brooklyn, and St. George, 
Staten Island. Commercial Coal Co., $6.18 per ton, total, 
$3708. Address Fire Commissioner Robert Adamson, Municipal 
Building, New York City. 

No. 922—New Orleans, La.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 
p. 1127), which provides for furnishing the local School Board 
with approximately 2000 tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coal, will be received until July 26. Address Secy. HE. A. 
Williams, Bd. of Edu., 4th floor, Municipal Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


1019—Allentown, Penn.—Bids on this contract (p. 77), 
which provides for furnishing the Whitehall Township school 
district with chestnut and stove coal, were as follows: Balliet 
Bros. & Co., $6.25; R. E. Grammer, $6.25. The board has as 
yet taken no action on the matter, as additional bids are 
anticipated shortly. Address Secy. A. N. Kuhns, Orefield, Penn. 


1054—Ottumwa, Iowa—Bids on this contract (p. 116), which 
provides for furnishing local School Board with approximately 
1600 tons of screened lump coal, will be received until 6 p.m., 








Aug. 9. Bids are to include cost of delivery in the coal 
cellars. Address Secy. J. A. Wagner, Bd. of Edu., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 


New Business 


1096—Kansas City, Mo.—Montgomery Ward & Co. will let 
a contract for the year’s supply of coal for the Kansas City 
branch about Aug. 1. It uses about 6000 tons of Cherokee 
mill. Address Purchasing Agent, Montgomery Ward & Co, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

1097—Norwalk, Conn.—The Board of Education at this 
place will contract some time in August for about 100 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal. The call for bids is adver- 
tised. Address Board of Education, Norwalk, Conn. 


1098S—Huntingdon, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until Aug. 1 for furnishing 250 tons of 
the best Broad Top coal, bids to include cost of delivery in 
the cellars of the school buildings as designated. All the coal 
is to be delivered during the month of August. Address Secy. 
H. H. Waite, Bd. of Edu., Huntingdon, Penn. 

$+1099—Jefferson City, Mo.—The State Commissioners will 
receive sealed bids until 10 a.m., July 26, for furnishing the 
coal supply to the various state departments for the fiscal 
year beginning Oct. 1. Address Secy. Cornelius Rouch, Com. 
of Permanent Seat of Government, Jefferson City, Mo. 

+1100—Columbia, Mo.—Sealed proposals for furnishing 
approximately 14,000 tons of coal during the year commencing 
Sept. 1, 1915, will be received by the Curators of the University 








of Missouri until noon, July 28. Address Bus. Mgr. Edward E. 
Brown, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


#1101—Urbana, Ohio—The County Commissioners will re- 
ceive sealed bids until noon, July 26, for furnishing 100 tons 
of anthracite and 50 tons of Jackson No. 2 or Virginia splint 
coal. Bids should include cost of delivery in the coal bins at 
the Court House in carload lots as ordered. Address County 
Audr. O. E. Eby, Bd. of Comrs., Urbana, Ohio. 


#-1102—Beaver Falls, Penn.—The School Directors of North 
Sewickley Township will receive bids until 1:30 p.m., July 31, 
for furnishing the coal requirements at the nine school build- 
ings of the district during the ensuing year. Address Secy. 
S. O. Swick, Beaver Falls, Penn. 


+#1103—Wahjamezga, Mich.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 10 a.m., Aug. 6, for furnishing the Michigan Farm Colony 
for Epileptics with approximately 80 tons of coal per month 
during the ensuing year; also about 100 tons of anthracite, 
stove and egg will be required. Address Steward C. W. Gage, 
Farm Colony, Wahjamega, Mich. 


#1104—Springdale, W. Wa.—The local school board will 
receive bids until 6 p.m. Aug. 3, for furnishing 4000 bu. 
of mine-run coal to be delivered into the basement of the 
local school house. Address Secy. W. A. Clowes, Jr., Spring- 
dale Borough School Board, Springdale, Penn. 


#$1105—Pierre, S. D.—The Board of Education at this place 
will receive sealed bids until 8 p.m., July 30, for furnishing 
350 tons of Youghiogheny and Pocahontas mine-run coal; 275 
tons are to be delivered on or before Sept. 1 and the balance 
as directed during the month of January. Address Clk. Tom 
C. McNamee, Bd. of Edu., Pierre, S. D. 


+1106—Pennsburgh, Penn.—The Board of Education will 
receive sealed bids until 6 p.m., July 24, for furnishing and 
delivering stove coal to the various school buildings during 
the ensuing year. Bids will also be received separately for 
both furnishing and delivering the coal. Address Harvey C. 
Jones, Bd. of Edu., Pennsburg, Penn. 


1107—Kansas City, Mo.—The Densmore Hotel will let it 
contract for about 300 tons of slack during the month of 
August. Address Purchasing Agent, Densmore Hotel, 912 
Locust St., Kansas City, Mo. 


#*+1108S—Sharpsville, Penn.—The School Board at this place 
will receive bids until 7 p.m., July 30, for furnishing from 
150 to 200 tons of coal to be delivered at the school building. 
The best grade of three-quarter screened Pittsburgh coal is 
required. Address Secy. H. B. Wert, School Bd., Sharpsville, 
Penn. 


*1109—Grenada, Miss.—The local Water and Light Depart- 
ment usually contracts in August for their annual fuel re- 
quirements involving about 3000 tons of nut and slack coal. 
The customary price is $2.50 per ton. Address Supt. S. L. 
Alward, Light & Water Dept., Grenada, Miss. 


*1110—New Bethlehem, Penn.—The School Board at this 
place will receive bids until July 31 for furnishing mine-run 
coal to the local schools during the coming season. Address 
Secy. C. E. Sheffer, New Bethlehem, Penn. 


$1111—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Board of Education usually 
contracts some time in August for their fuel requirements 
which aggregate about 4000 tons. Standard bituminous lump 
coal is ordinarily used and the current contract is being filled 
at $3.17 per ton. The business is let on competitive bids, and 
a bond for $2500 guaranteeing the satisfactory performance 
of the contract is required. The business is not advertised, 
specifications .being mailed to all dealers. Address Supply 
Committee, Board of Education, St. Joseph, Mo. 














*1112—Natrona, Penn.—The Harrison Township School 
Board received sealed bids until July 19 for furnishing coal 
required at the local schools during the term beginning Aug. 
380. Address Secy. Percy M. Kennedy, 76 Vine St., Natrona, 
Penn. 


+1113—Shippensburg, Penn.—The Local School Board is 
requesting sealed bids for furnishing 100 gross tons of bitu- 
minous coal, deliveries to be completed by the last of August. 
All bids must be in by July 26. Address Secy. C. E. Warren, 
Shippensburg School Dist., Shippensburg, Penn. 
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+1114—Hazlehurst, Miss.—The City Water & Light Plant 
at this place usually contracts some time in August for their 
annual requirements of coal which amount to about 90 tons 
of No. 2 lump per month. The business is done on competitive 
bids, and the usual price is about $1.02 per ton f.o.b. mine. 
Address Supt. M. L. Slay, City Water & Light Plant, Hazle- 
hurst, Miss. 


+1115—Roseve, Penn.—The local School Board at this place 
received sealed bids until July 20 for furnishing 1800 bu. of 
coal to be delivered at the school buildings. Address Secy. 
John Lee, Roscoe School Bd., Roscoe, Penn. 


#+1116—Windsor, Mo.—The Board of Education at this place 
is inviting bids from coal operators until Aug. 5 for furnishing 
the winter supply of fuel. Address Secy. J. W. McIntire, Bd. 
of Edu., Windsor, Mo. 

+1117—Rockville, Ind.—The local School Board will re- 
ceive bids until July 24 for furnishing approximately 5000 
tons of coal. Address Secy. O. M. Teague, Bd. of Edu., Rock- 
ville, Ind. 


#+1118S—Connellsville, Penn.—Sealed bids will be received 
until 2 p.m., July 31, for furnishing the various schools of 
Perry Township with coal during the ensuing year. Address 
Secy. J. R. Martin, Bd. of Edu., Perry Township, Connellsville, 
Penn. 





+1119—Lansing, Mich.—The Industrial School at this place 
will receive bids until noon, July 29, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 3000 tons of coal to be delivered in the coal sheds: as 
may be required. Bids are requested on three-quarter steam 
lump, mine-run and screened coal, and bidders must name 
the state where the coal is mined. Address Supt. HE. M. Law- 
son, The Industrial School, Lansing, Mich. 


+#1120—New Orleans, La.—The Board of Education will 
receive sealed bids until noon, July 26, for furnishing the 
public schools with coal as required during the coming school 
year. Specifications may be obtained on application. Address 
Secy. E. A. Williams, Bd. of Edu., Municipal Bldg., Carondelet 
and Lafayette St., New Orleans, La. 


$+-1121—Sprinegfield, Ill—The Illinois State Board of Ad- 
ministration received bids until July 15 for furnishing the 
various State charitable institutions with approximately 173,- 
400 tons of coal. Illinois coal will be used exclusively with 
the exception of about 5000 tons of Pocahontas. The coal 
is to be delivered at 18 plants in 15 different cities and towns. 
The requirements are as follows: Lump, 1000 tons; mine-run, 
42,000 tons; 2-in. screenings, 12,000 tons; 14%4-in. screenings, 
114,000 tons; slack, 4000 tons; rescreened nut, 460 tons; Poca- 
hontas mine-run, 500 tons. Payment will be made on a heat 
basis. Address The Illinois State Board of Administration, 
Springfield, I1l. 

#1122—West New York, N. J.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 8 p.m., July 26, for furnishing 
400 tons of pea coal and 200 tons of nut. Address Board of 
Education, West New York, N. J. 


#1123—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Board of Trustees for the 
Indiana State School of Deaf will receive sealed bids until 
10 a.m., Aug. 15, for furnishing approximately 4000 tons of 
114%4-in. standard screenings or washed coal, and about 40 tons 
of nut. The latter tonnage is to be delivered by wagon, and 
on the former, quotations should be f.o.b. switch at the power- 
house door. A certified check for $500 must be filed with all 
proposals. Address Secy. Richard O. Johnson, Bd. of Trustees, 
Indiana State School of Deaf, 42nd St. and Monon R.R., 
Indianapolis, Ind. ¥* 


#1124—Ipswich, Mass.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until Aug. 2 for furnishing 100 tons 
of anthracite furnace coal and 200 tons of bituminous. Address 
Superintendent Ipswich School Board, Room 9, Town Hall, 
Ipswich, Mass. 


*+1125—Columbus, Ohio—The Director of Public Safety will 
receive sealed bids until noon, July 29, for furnishing and 
delivering 1250 tons of the best quality lump coal to the city 
prison, workhouse, and various engine houses as may be 
required. All bids must be accompanied by a bond in the 
sum of $318.70. Address Dir. of Pub. Safety, B. L. Bargar, 
City Hall, Columbus, Ohio. 


+1126—Hattiesburg, Miss.—The School Board at this place 
received sealed bids until July 23, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 200 tons of high-grade coal. Address Supt. F. B. 
Woodley, 417 Walnut St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


*$1127—Indianapolis, Ind.—The School Board at this place 
will receive sealed proposals until 8 p.m., July 27, for furnish- 
ing its fuel requirements during the year ending July 31, 1916. 
All bids must be made according to specifications and on 
blanks, which can be obtained on application. A deposit of 
$500, guaranteeing the satisfactory performance of the con- 
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tract, will be required. Address Business Dir. John F. Cleland, 
Bd. of Edu., Indianapolis, Ind. 


+112S—North Bergen, N. J.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 8 p.m., July 28, for furnishing 
the local schools with approximately 600 tons of nut coal 
during the ensuing year. Address Board of Education, North 
Bergen, N. J. 

1129—West Norfolk, Va.—The Virginia Smelting Co. at this 
place is in the market for 2000 to 2500 tons of anthracite 
buckwheat No. 3. Shipments are to begin Oct. 1 and deliveries 
to be made in 1000-ton cargoes. Address Purchasing Agent, 





-The Virginia Smelting Co., West Norfolk, Va. 


+1130—Bremen, Ohio—The School Board at this place will 
receive sealed bids until 7 p.m., July 24, for furnishing and 
delivering 200 bu. of screened lump coal to the schools in 
Rushereek Township. Two hundred bushels will be required 
in each district. Deliveries are to be completed by Sept. 1. 
Address Clk. J. W. McCullough, Bd. of Edu., Bremen, Ohio. 


Contracts Awarded 
Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+No. 616—San Francisco, Calif.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
795), which provides for furnishing the lighthouse inspector 
at this place with coal, has been awarded to the Western Fuel 
Co. at $10.55 per ton for Wellington coal in sacks and $7.35 
per ton in bulk. Address Lighthouse Inspector H, W. Rhodes, 
18th Lighthouse District, San Francisco, Calif. 


No. 745—-Houston, Tex.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with coal, was awarded to Rice & Coles at $4.50 per ton for 
Peerless screened lump coal. Richard Cocks & Co. bid $4.64 
for Illinois coal, and Sampson & Bearden $4.50 for the same 
grade. Address W. Peirce, Public School Board, Houston, Tex. 


No. 795—Cullman, Ala.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1005), 
which provides for furnishing the local Light and Water 
Plant with approximately 2400 tons of washed nut coal, has 
been awarded to the Bloeton-Cahaba Coal Co. at $1.50 per 
ton. Address Supt. B. Kiel, Light and Water Plant, Cullman, 
Ala, 


+No. 855—Wilmington, N. C.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1085, Vol. 8, p. 76), which provides for furnishing the U. S. 
Engineers at this place with 13,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
has been awarded to the Logan Coal & Supply Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., the gross consideration being $17,680. Address 
Maj. H. W. Stickle, Corps of Engrs., U. S. Engineers’ Office, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


No. 856—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1085, 
Vol. 8, p. 40), which provides for furnishing the local Board 
of Education with approximately 7000 tons of coal, has been 
awarded to the Sweeney Coal Co. on semianthracite lump at 
204c. per bu., and the J. T. Wellington Co. on deep shaft 
Cherokee lump at 14*/.c. per bu. Address Pur. Agt. F. S. 
Casey, Bd. of Edu., Kansas City, Mo. 


+-No. 904—Uniontown, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1087), which provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with its coal and coke requirements, has been 
awarded to John A, Whyel & Son, at $7 per ton for mine-run 
coal and $3 per ton for soft coke. EH. C. Rich bid $6.90 per ton 
for mine-run and $3.50 per ton for soft coke. Address C. L. 
Davidson, Schools District of Uniontown Borough, Union- 
town, Penn. s 


No. 911—Cherokee, Iowa—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1126), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with approximately 300 tons of coal, has been awarded to 
Schoenmier Bros Co., on La Salle lump coal at $4.50 per ton. 
Address Secy. William Shardlow, Independent School District 
of Cherokee, Cherokee, Iowa. 


+No. 921—Rensselaer, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing Jasper County with approxi- 
mately 400 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Power Coal 
Co., of Chicago. Address Audr. J. P. Hammond, County Comr. 
Rensselaer, Ind. 


No. 922—Roceck Island, Tll.—This contract (p. 76), which 
provides for furnishing the Standard Oil-Cloth Co. with two 
ears of screenings per month has again been renewed. No 
details are available. Address Standard Oil-Cloth Co., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


+No. 928—Quiney, Ill This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing the local Water Department, 
its annual requirements of coal, has been let to the Wabash 
Coal Co. at $3 per ton for 3-in. screened lump coal. The cost 
is to include whatever expense the dealer may be put to in 
weighing the coal on the city scales. This price compares 
with $2.84 per ton of 4-in. screened lump coal on the contract 
for the past year. Address, Business Megr., Clyde L. Sears, Bd. 
of Edu., Quincy, Ill. 
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A Touch Velvet 


T WAS well for our friend 
the mule at this plant 
that a humane manager 
put on his thinking cap 

and evolved the idea that a mule 
pushed so hard must of necessity 
slow down in the late hours of 
the day when coal was “‘coming 
good,” thereby “‘tying up’ an 
entry, superheating the driver’s 
language and overworking his 
whip arm. 


another.”’ 


We have frequent demonstra- 
tions of the fact that a high de- 
gree of efficiency is not possible 
without a feeling among the men 
of personal interest, and with it, as a natural conse- 
quence, personal initiative. In the production of coal 
this is doubly important, for in each mine there are 
employed the requisite number of men to take care 
of the production, based on past records. 


To enter into details a little: In each mine we have 
a certain number of working places that will produce 
with the necessary equipment and day-labor expense 
an estimated amount of coal. This may work out all 
right and come up to expectations. <A driver under 
this system will take care of his stipulated number of 
rooms and entries and give each loader a fairly good 
turn per day. Yet if we can add a little personal in- 
terest or enthusiasm, it acts like the touch of a magic 
wand. 


The driver no longer borrows the ‘‘makins’”’ and 
“rolls a nail,”’ or sits on the gob while the loader tops 
off a car. Spurred on by the possibility of reward, by 
rivalry, or by the hope of establishing some new rec- 
ord, or whatever the incentive may be, he hustles in 
and out; he “rolls a nail’’ while waiting for the motor 
at the passway if someone isn’t quite loaded; he helps 
throw on a few lumps and urges the miner to be ready 
for the next trip. 


Each industry must have its own special way of de- 
veloping efficiency and applying the improved meth- 
ods to its own particular case. What would apply to 
the mining business might not be suitable for other lines 
of work. But where the day-labor expense is a large 


Written by 


‘‘Push that mule to 
the limit; what kills 
one buys another.”’ 


In years past, an order that I 
frequently heard at a certain 
mine was: ‘‘Push that mule to 
the limit; what kills one buys 


At this particular plant one 
could also hear a driver described 
in admiring tones as‘‘a great coal 
hauler.” ‘Why, that fellow kills 
just about one mule a year— 
just drives them to death.” 





C. P. SHOCKLEY - 


factor in the total cost per ton— 
and this outlay is governed en- 
tirely by the number of tons 
handled per man per day—this 
incentive to hustle will cause an 
addition to the tonnage that is 
pure velvet. There is a marked 
difference in being made to doa 
thing and in doing it from a sense 
of duty and performing the same 
work of one’s own volition. 


In planning for production some 
theories of efficiency are based 
on system. ‘The work to be ac- 
complished by each employee 
is based on the average of 
such accomplishments in the past. To increase 
this amount without any further expense, there 
must be some unusual motive, some definite reward 
that is obtainable. One factor that has an important 


bearing is to impress upon each employee a sense of 


responsibility, in order that he will experience pleasure 
if successful, and disappointment if unsuccessful. 


Some corporations or their officials have a propensity 
for importing men to fill positions of importance. 
They apparently are possessed with the idea that the 
most capable men live elsewhere. They never con- 
sider that home talent, if properly trained, will exhibit 
qualities necessary to a successful career. There are 
few industries that have not on their payrolls men 
capable of great deeds if started in the right way and 
with the proper incentive. One means of developing 
this tendency is to employ a definite system in man- 
aging the organization. 

Each company official should keep careful watch over 
the men under him; when a desirable position is va- 
cant, let him give someone a chance who has been 
faithful and diligent. It should be the purpose of all 
officials to encourage application and stability, to have 
each employee feel that with his company there is an 
opportunity, and that the opportunity is contingent 
upon competency and the faithful performance of 
duty. This tends to strengthen the fundamental 
scheme of the organization; it creates enthusiasm, 
initiative and competency, which in turn mean 
efficiency and success. 
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By Epaar WHITE* 





SY NOPSIS—The story of two young men, show- 
ing how one succeeded and the other failed. 





When Opportunity knocks she does not expect that 
everybody will hearken. It is a safe guess that not one 
in a thousand recognizes the call. But everyone in the 
thousand has the chance. In the year 1860 Opportunity 
knocked at the doors of two strong-limbed, healthy young 
men of 19. Neither had an advantage over the other in 
wordly goods. Both were pitifully poor. 

Alexander Rector was awarded the contract to dig a 
25-ft. well for Wilburn Hughes, a farmer living near 
the then obscure village of Bevier, Mo. He was to get 
45c. a day and board. He thought he was doing un- 
commonly well. Farmhands were glad to get $10 a 
month and a place to stay. Alex sang as he toiled, and 
his well went down day by day. At 12 ft. he ceased 
singing; his pick encountered slate. Two feet further 
he struck coal—‘‘black rock,” he called it. A drill showed 
there was 6 ft. of this. He regarded it as an abomina- 
tion because it would ruin the water unless the well were 
cased, and even then the stuff might work through. He 
suggested digging a well in another place, and this time 
he was not bothered with coal. 

The coal discovery didn’t excite any particular in- 
terest. It gave Rector, who got a job to dig another well, 
no concern whatever. There was plenty of wood in the 
forests. Locomotives and steamboats were fueling with 
cottonwood. 

A Macon, Mo., paper printed a brief story of the well- 
digger’s find. By chance a copy of the little weekly got 
over into Illinois. It fell into the hands of Thomas 
Wardell, a young Englishman but recently come to Am- 
erica. Wardell was at Kewanee, not waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, but looking over the field to turn some- 
thing up. His sole capital was youth, brain and muscle. 
The next train took him to Missouri. In a week he had 
satisfied himself of the vast extent of the coal lands and 
the quality of the product. The farmers about Bevier 
gladly signed option contracts for anything between the 
surface of their holdings and China. All they reserved 
in the bond was a crust thick enough to raise a crop 
on. Their royalty was a fourth of a cent a bushel. They 
figured they couldn’t possibly lose anything at that, as 
they burned wood and had no earthly use for coal. 


A Proposal TO A RAILROAD PRESIDENT 


When Wardell had spiked down enough options to in- 
sure the carrying out of heavy contracts he presented 
himself to the president of the railroad at St. Louis. 
He told what he had to offer and what he wanted for it. 

The president looked at the young man and said: 

“Want us to change all our engines so as to give you 
a job, eh?” 

“That is the principal motive with me,” he said. “But 
of course I knew when I came to you that you wouldn’t 
do it unless I could prove that I could deliver all the 
coal you might need, and that it would be cheaper.” 





*Macon, Mo. 


“And you are prepared to show me that?” asked the’ 
official. 

“T am,” replied the young Englishman. 

He then produced his maps, showed the depth of the 
coal and where it lay. His prospect holes determined 
the character of the material beyond the shadow of doubt, 
and he brought with him specimens. Having finished 
the examination, the president was called to look after 
other business. 

“Come around this afternoon,” he said, “and Ill talk 
with you about this business a little further. Where are 
you stopping ?” 

Wardell mentioned a cheap tavern near the levee. 

“What!” exclaimed the railroad man. “You come 
down here to negotiate a fifty-thousand-dollar deal and 
stop at a fifty-cent-a-day house ?” 

“BHxactly so,” replied the young man. 
barely enough money to make the trip.” 

“Then how on earth do you expect to handle such a big 
contract ?” 

“You sign it and I’ll handle it all right.” 

“You haven’t a sign of security in case you fail?” 

“T’ll assign my coal options to you. You can’t lose.” 

The lad’s courageous, self-reliant demeanor won. A 
banker had agreed to back him as soon as he demon- 
strated he could sell the coal. He went home with a 
contract to furnish a certain number of tons of coal per 
month to the Hannibal and St. Joe engines, and by the 
time the road was ready for it Wardell had his tipple, 
engine house and loading chutes waiting. 
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“T just had 


Mapbg SEvERAL M1iLuion DoLuARrs 


The -history of the wonderful coal development of 
Macon County is practically a biography of Thomas 
Wardell, the English lad who began operations without 
a dollar. He died in 1887 the controller of the great- 
est mining district in the West, and worth over five mil- 
lion dollars. He established schools, fostered churches 
and built hundreds of comfortable homes for the miners. 
His own lordly estate, in the suburbs of Macon, was easily 
worth a million dollars, and his son’s home there, built 
since the great operator’s death, comprises the finest res- 
idence and park in northern Missouri. The young man 
has let go of the coal possessions that made his father, 
and the purchasers, value them at $4,000,000. The normal 
annual output of the 25 mines is over a million tons. 

Alex Rector, the discoverer, abandoned well-digging 
and went to mining. He became an expert miner and 
could easily make from $3.50 to $4 each working day. 
This made well-digging look contemptible by com- 
parison, and he never resumed his earlier occupation. 
Through all the years of Wardell’s big dealings Rector 
plied his pick and “shot down” his coal, but he never 
felt the call to control. He was a good miner and a 
good man. Rector died a while back, full of years and 
worth about as much as when his pick struck coal—and 
spoiled his well. 

“Tf it was to do over again,” he remarked a few years 
before his death, “I expect I would act just the same. 
Responsibility always fretted me. I haven’t anything 
laid by and I haven’t had anything to worry me.” 


July 31, 1915 


Fire Prevention at Coal Mine 
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By H. 8S. MIKESsELL* 





SYNOPSIS—A résumé of the precautions taken 
to prevent fire and the rules of action to be ob- 
served in case of one, as adopted by three coal com- 
panies in the Middle West. Three precautionary 
fire signs are employed. Fire-fighting apparatus 
must be tested periodically and reports of such 
tests made to the main office. 





Apropos of the foreword in the issue of Coal Age of 
Mar. 27 headed “Do You Appreciate the Importance of 
Effective Fire Prevention?” the publication of rules to 
be followed for the prevention of fires at the mines of the 
Rock Island Coal Mining Co., the Consolidated Indiana 
Coal Co. and the Coal Valley Mining Co., issued under 
the direction of President Carl Scholz, may possibly be 
of interest. 

Constant vigilance and cleanliness are the best pre- 
ventives of fires at mining plants. Standing instructions 
are in effect at these mines that all officers and employees 





PRECAUTIONARY FIRE SIGNS NOS. 1, 2 AND 3 


must give personal attention to the protection of the com- 
pany’s property from fire, and the officer or employee 
who fails to do this does not perform his full duty, even 
though the property concerned may not be directly where 
he is employed or working: The rules and regulations 
covering surface plants follow: 


STORAGE AND USE OF EXPLOSIVES, OILS, ETC. 


1. Oil for company’s use in shops and warehouses, except 
where a small quantity is kept on hand, should be kept out- 
side of main buildings. Wherever it is practicable to do so, 
arrangements should be made to keep it in a building designed 
for the purpose; in all cases a metal lined box with a sand 
base shall be provided on which to clean and fill lamps and 
keep oil cans. 

2. Explosives should not be used or stored except under 
prescribed conditions. 

8. The use of benzine, gasoline or naphtha for mechanical 
purposes in any building will not be permitted, except in 
cases where the written approval of the general manager and 
insurance department, both as to quantity and purpose, has 
been obtained. When used, it should be only in restricted 
quantities, by daylight only, and from approved safety cans. 
Where gasoline power is used, special care should be given 
to oil pumps to see that oil is not leaking. 





*139 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


4. Supplies of benzine, gasoline or naphtha must be kept 
only in structures especially provided for the storage of those 
fluids. 


LIGHTING AND HEATING 


5. Gas and lamp fixtures must be rigid. Burners must 
be protected by wire guards or globes so that heat or flame 
cannot reach woodwork or other inflammable material. Wood- 
work above or alongside gas jets or lamps must be protected 
with asbestos board and tin. 

6. Kerosene oil lamps with glass fonts are objectionable. 
Lamps with metal fonts must be used. 

7. Paper or pasteboard shades must not be used on any 
light globe. Metal or porcelain should be used. 

8. Place wire guards on all electric-light globes used in 
record rooms and see that lamp cords are short enough so 
that lights cannot be placed inside pigeonholes or on shelves. 

9. The use of torches is attended with danger, and every 
precaution should be exercised when they are used, both as 
to handling and storing. They must be kept in metal recep- 
tacles when not in use and not in wooden closets. 

10. The use of open lights in powder houses, oil houses, 
paint houses, etc., and where inflammable vapors or dust are 
present is prohibited. 

11. The use of gasoline stoves for cooking or heating pur- 
poses or of gasoline for lighting in warehouses and other 
buildings is prohibited unless by consent of the general 
manager. 

12. Furnaces, stoves, pipes, flues and chimneys must be 
thoroughly examined by the employees in charge as often as 
necessary for defects which might entail risk of fire. These 
defects must be speedily remedied. 

13. Portable furnaces using petroleum oils should be re- 
moved from buildings when not in actual operation. See that 
all oil is turned off at main- supply tank at night on all 
oil systems. 

14. Pails of fine dry sand should be maintained at all places 
where oil and grease are stored. 

15. Furnaces and stoves for heating buildings must be 
securely set on stone, concrete, cemented brick or metal. 
Woodwork near furnaces and stoves or stovepipes must be 
protected by sheet metal and air spaces must be provided 
where stovepipes pass through woodwork. Stovepipes must 
not pass through concealed places, such as an attic, or enter 
a flue in concealed places. The stovepipe inside of a building 
must be in plain view. Where stovepipes pass through record 
and file rooms, care shall be taken to see that papers are kept 
sufficiently far away from them and that a metal guard or 
screen is provided to prevent contact. 


POWER 


16. Steam pipes must rest on metal supports and not be 
placed too close to woodwork. They should be kept free 
from greasy or oily waste and other inflammable material. 
Clothing must not be hung on or near steam pipes. 

17. Dust must not be allowed to accumulate on top of 
boilers, and tops of boilers must not be used for drying 
combustible materials. 

18. Dynamos, motors and electric-light wiring in buildings 
must be properly insulated and equipped with safety devices. 
Wiring should be overhauled and inspected regularly and 
kept up to standard, especially in buildings where the wiring 
is not of recent installation. All telephone wires before enter- 
ing buildings of the company should be protected by lightning 
arresters, and in cases where they are liable to come in 
contact with high potential wires, by excessive current pro- 
tectors. No person should be allowed to make alterations 
or repairs of any kind to electrical equipment or apparatus 
except upon the authorization of the general superintendent. 
Wiring of all kinds must be installed and maintained accord- 
ing to the rules of the National Electric Code. 

19. Smoking is prohibited in powder houses, magazines, 
stable buildings, shops, storehouses and warehouses and at all 
points where inflammable materials are handled. Lighted 
cigarettes, pipes and cigars must not be brought inside of 
buildings. Signs to that effect should be posted conspicuously. 

20. Greasy and oily waste must be kept in approved metal 
cans, with self-closing covers. Waste cans must be emptied 
at the close of each day’s work, as the combination of oil 
and waste or rags under certain conditions will cause fire by 
spontaneous combustion. 
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21. Sawdust must not be used in spittoons; sand must be 
used. Wooden spittoons are prohibited. 

22. The use of matches in and around buildings should be 
avoided as much as possible; but when they are necessary, 
safety matches should be provided and care should be taken 
to see that they are extinguished after being used. When 
kept in stock, metal boxes should be provided for them. 

23. Dirt, rubbish and inflammable material must not be 
allowed to accumulate in or about tipples, shops, warehouses, 
buildings or premises of the company. Attic space must not 
be used for storage purposes. 

24. Oil lamps must not be filled after dark or near a fire, 
and where such work is done care should be taken to keep 
the surroundings free of oil saturation by having metal- 
covered stands provided on which to do that work. 

25. Ashes must be handled in metal utensils and be 
removed every day. Ashes must not be kept in wooden boxes 
nor thrown against sides of buildings or platforms. 

26. The use of unventilated wooden closets for men’s 
clothes and supplies is not approved. Well-ventilated metal 
closets or lockers (to be kept away from wood structural 
material) are recommended for workmen’s clothing and tools. 

27. All dry grass, weeds, etc., must be removed if near 
wooden structures. 

28. Fire barrels must be kept filled, and salt or calcium 
chloride be added to the water in them where it is likely to 
freeze. Fire hose, fire plugs and other fire appliances must 
be tested and kept in good condition, fire brigades be organized 
and drilled at least monthly and employees be instructed as 
to the use and method of handling fire extinguishers. A 
good supply of barrels and fire pails should be provided for 
all shops, warehouses and tipples. 

29. General superintendents will appoint at each mine a 
responsible employee to act as fire chief. The fire chief 
will be in direct charge of the fire brigade and will be held 
responsible for the efficient condition of all fire-fighting 
apparatus on the premises. He will inspect all property 
thoroughly and regularly to see that premises are kept clean 
and free from any features which might cause fire. He will 
further complete and submit to the general offices once every 
10 days a report of practice run of fire brigade on form 
2617. 

30. Where there are locked fire-alarm boxes near or in 
shops, warehouses and other buildings, the key must be 
procured and hung up in a conspicuous and accessible place. 
Fire-alarm boxes or wires should not be attached to buildings. 

31. General superintendents will post warning signboards 
in conspicuous places on powder houses, magazines and stable 
buildings and on such other buildings where signs are neces- 
sary. On powder houses and magazines, use signboards Nos. 
2 and 3, as shown on p. 161. At entrance to gaseous mine or 
district, use signboards Nos. 1 and 3, as shown. On and in 
stable buildings, use signboards Nos. 1 and 3, as shown. 
Wherever smoking is prohibited, use signboard No. 1. On 
and in oil houses, shop buildings and storehouses, use sign- 
boards Nos. 1 and 8. These signboards may be made of wood 
alone, wood covered with sheet tin, iron or copper, or of solid 
sheet copper, or of steel. The background must be painted 
white. Lettering must be in black, except lettering\in center 
of red symbol, which must be white. (See illustration.) The 
center symbol must be bright red. Signboards must be 4 ft. 
6 in. long and 16 in. wide. Lettering must be 3 in. in height. 


REportTs TO BE FURNISHED PERIODICALLY 


1. Regular monthly reports are rendered the general 
office showing progress made in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Insurance Department for improved 
fire protection, which are made by inspectors at intervals, 
showing by item and survey numbers the status of each 
recommendation. 

2. General superintendents forward to the general office 
once each month form CT-117 showing corrections to be 
made in the insurance schedule. 

3. Fire brigade chiefs submit to the general office once 
every 10 days a report of practice run of fire brigade on 
form 2617. 

4. Requisitions are made promptly on the purchasing 
department for supphes necessary to carry out instruc- 
tions contained in the rules and regulations for the pre- 
vention of fires. 
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At each group of mines a fire-fighting force is organized 
with a brigade established at each mine. Fire drills are 
run at intervals so that all employees both inside and 
outside of the mine know their respective places of duty 
and the work expected of them in case of an emergency. 

Pipe lines are established under pressure near the bot- 
tom of shafts, both upcast and downcast, with connec- 
tions to hose and pipe lines leading over different portions 
of the mines. 

Underground telephone service is established in each 
mine to the most important inside stations, principally 
where hoisting motors are located, so that help can be 
quickly called. This telephone line is connected with 
each local office headquarters and also with the mine office. 
Gongs are placed whereby a general alarm can be sounded 
from the surface or the shaft bottom to the inside part- 
ings, from whence information can be carried by drivers 
to the men in case quick retreat is desired. 


TIMBERS ARE PROTECTED 


A pulp-plaster covering for timbers at the shaft bottom 
is used in order to render them more nearly fireproof, 
and holes and openings which would lead flames back of 
timbers are closed and sealed with pulp plaster as well. 

No underground stables for mules are permitted, aad 
all mules are lowered into the mine at the beginning of 
work and taken out at quitting time in the evening. 

No oils are permitted to be taken back any distance 
into the mines, particularly gasoline and kerosene. The 
places where pit cars are oiled are covered with ashes, 
cinders or sand, which will absorb the oil and enable it 
to be readily loaded out. This prevents the oil from 
saturating the slate flooring and timbers. Not more than 
one day’s supply of oil for lubricating pit cars is allowed 
in the mine at any one time. Before pit-car oil is taken 
into the mine it is tested with an open light placed over 
the vessel in which it is contained to see that the vapors 
are not inflammable or will not ignite. 

In addition to the check system, a bar chain is put 
across the entry at least 15 ft. from the cage bottom in 
each mine, to prevent crowding of men to a place nearer 
than this distance in case of trouble. Large quantities of 
scrap pipe which are practically worthless are filled with ~ 
concrete and used for permanent cribbing to prevent fire 
hazard, instead of using wooden timbers. 

Lamp houses are located on the surface convenient to 
the shaft opening. All lamps are filled on top, and no 
lamps are filled at the bottom of the shafts or elsewhere 
underground. 


RULES GOVERNING ACTION IN CASE OF FIRE 


The following fire rules are in effect: 


1. All fire equipment shall be tested each week in actual 
drill, both on the surface as well as in the mine workings. 

2. The alarm of fire on the surface shall be short continuous 
blasts of the steam whistle. 

3. The ringing of the electrical alarm gongs indicates fire 
in the underground workings, the signals being as follows: 
(a) Continuous unbroken ringing of the gongs means that 
all employees should go to the main shaft. (b) A succession 
of short rings of the gongs means that all employees should 
go to the escapement shaft. 

4. Upon hearing the fire-alarm gongs it will be the duty of 
the pit boss and his assistants to go to their respective stations 
at the bottom of each shaft, as directed by the superintendent, 
to give directions and preserve order. 

5. After the fire alarm has been given, either on the surface 
or below ground, no coal except that on the ascending cage 
must be hoisted, and both cages must be immediately relieved 
of cars! 
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6. All men upon hearing the alarm of fire must immediately 
go to their respective stations and prepare the pumps, hy- 
drants, hose and chemical extinguishers for action. 

7. Hoisting engineers must remain in the engine room 
and obey regular signals and the orders of the superintendent 
or mine manager. 

8. The firemen must remain at the boilers unless otherwise 
directed by the superintendent or pit boss. 

9. The head dumper or weigh boss, as may be directed, 
shall have charge of the gates and guard the shaft at the 
surface landing and attend to mine signals. 

10. The bottom cager will retain charge of the cages and 
attend to fire-alarm and other signals at the shaft bottom. 

11. The machinist’s duty will be to stand by and attend 
to the fire pumps only. 

12. It shall be the duty of the head blacksmith to open 
valves for conveying water to the fan house and all water 
pipes on the surface and in the mines. 

13. Certain assigned duties shall be given to a sufficient 
number of men to take charge of valves connected with all 
underground fire pipe lines, handle the hose on the surface 
and in the workings and take charge of the chemical extin- 
guishers, in the surface buildings as well as in the mine. 

14. Under no circumstances must hay be permitted to be 
loaded into a car and sent into the mine until all miners 
of the day shift are on the surface, and it must then be 
lowered into the mine only after it has been inspected by 
the hoisting engineer or top foreman to see that it has been 
thoroughly wet to make it impossible of ignition from any 
cause, and the hoisting engineer on duty at the time is 
charged with the knowledge of such inspection. 

15. The first duty of the night watchman or such other 
person as may be designated by the superintendent (when the 
weather permits) shall be to unreel two lines of hose (one 
on each side of the mine) and open the hydrant valves. 

16. On the discovery of fire at night, the steam whistle 
must be blown continuously and the electric alarm gongs 
sounded as indicated in Rules 2 and 3. 

17. The night forces must, upon the alarm of fire, go to 
their regular stations and duties as assigned to them by the 
superintendent. 

The greatest degree of protection and safety to life and 
property can only be secured by cool, active action on the 
part of those in charge of the supervision of the forces and 
those in charge of the fire apparatus, as well as by calmness 
and good order on the part of all employees in leaving the 
mine. 

Fire apparatus must not be handled by anyone except those 
authorized to do so, and then only in case of fire or for the 
purpose of drill or repairing. Any person known to have 
mutilated or damaged any part of the fire machinery and 
appliances will be prosecuted, and in addition thereto will, 
if an employee, be discharged. 


Use or Frre EXTINGUISHERS 


The following instructions are in effect governing the 
use and care of fire extinguishers: 

The employee in charge of the building in which chem- 
ical fire extinguishers are located is required to see that 
these extinguishers are kept in their proper location, 
clean and in order for immediate use at all times, and that 
a proper record of the date when each was last charged 
is registered on the tag attached to the extinguisher. 
Except in case of fire these extinguishers are not to be 
tampered with or discharged, other than for testing pur- 
poses once each year, on July 1, on which date all chemi- 
eal extinguishers must be discharged and recharged. 
Requisitions for recharge should be made on the pur- 
chasing department and should specifically state the 
capacity and makers’ name of the extinguisher. 

A report is made twice a year showing in what build- 
ings fire extinguishers are located and the number in each 
place, number of recharges on hand, if rubber connections 
are in good order and if there is a fire-extinguisher 
placard, issued by the insurance department, posted near 
each extinguisher, giving instructions for its use and care. 

All employees, particularly the fire brigade, are in- 
structed as to the use of fire extinguishers and their 
jocation. All fire extinguishers are recharged a week or 
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ten days after July 1 of each year, and a tag is attached 
to each fire extinguisher showing the date of recharging. 
Fire extinguishers are filled with a solution of sulphuric 


acid, sodium bicarbonate and water in proper propor- 
tions. The extinguisher used is the one manufactured by 


the Northern Fire Apparatus Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and is the standard adopted for all mines. 

All boilers are covered by insurance against explosions, 
and inspections are regularly made by representatives of 
the Insurance Department and the insurance company 
carrying the risk, with reports rendered showing condi- 
tion of boilers and repairs needed. Boilers are not per- 
mitted to be operated under steam pressure above that 
stipulated by the insurance company. Violation of this 
rule results in the discharge of the employee at fault. 
All boilers are numbered consecutively at each plant, and 
a statement is rendered twice each year showing the loca- 
tion, nature of the building in which it is housed, type 
of boiler, allowable steam pressure, size of the boiler and 
the purpose for which it is employed. 

Carbonization of Peat 


The Swedish experts commissioned to examine Laval’s 
method of carbonizing peat, says Commerce Reports, sub- 
mitted their report on Mar. 19. Briefly stated, the proc- 
esses employed in this method are as follows: The peat 
is diluted with a large quantity of water. The result- 
ing pap is then heated to a temperature of 150° to 250° 
C. (302° to 482° F.). The chemical changes thus pro- 
duced leave a dry mass of an increased heat value, though 
reduced in volume, the physical constitution of the ma- 
terial being altered in such a way that water can be re- 
moved in a much larger proportion. 

By artificial drying peat powder is then easily prepared, 
to be used in the manufacture of briquettes. With a small 
apparatus the commission had no difficulty in preparing 
a product containing only 52 per cent. of water. The 
experts were of the opinion that a small plant manufac- 
turing 10 tons of peat fuel per day would have to reckon 
with a cost of at least 15 crowns ($4.02) per ton of 
peat powder containing 10 per cent. of water and having 
an effective heat value of 4800 calories, the cost not in- 
cluding interest or amortization. In their opinion, how- 
ever, better results might be expected for a larger plant 
manufacturing at least 50 tons of fuel per day. Here 
the cost was reckoned at 13 crowns ($3.48) per ton, 
including interest and amortization. 

Under normal conditions a majority of the experts be- 
lieved such peat fuel could be sold with profit. Captain 
Wallgren, one of the five experts, filed a dissenting opin- 
ion. He calculates the original cost of producing 1 ton 
of water-free peat powder, with an effective heat value of 
5240 calories, at 11.21 crowns ($3), exclusive of interest 
and other charges, which would increase the cost of pro- 
He holds, 
therefore, that peat fuel cannot compete with coal under 
normal conditions. The possibilities of improving the 
working methods, however, are great, and should the 
prices of coal remain high, even after the war, the pros- 
pects for marketing peat fuel will be good. 
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The weight in pounds per 1000 ft. of any electrical con- 
ductor may be found by multiplying its area in circular mils 
by the pounds per 1000 ft. per circular mil. 
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SY NOPSIS—After meeting and discussing fully 
the affairs of the company, the bondholders of the 
Canadian Collieries, Ltd., voted unanimously to 
waive default of payment of interest on the bonds 
for three years or until one year after the conclu- 
sion of peace in Europe. 





At the annual meeting of the Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir), Ltd., held in London in March, the affairs 
of the company were fully discussed and resolutions unan- 
imously adopted waiving the defaults which the company 
had made on Sept. 1, 1914, and Mar. 1, 1915, in payment 
of interest on its bonds. 

This waiver covers a period of three years; that is, until 
Mar. 1, 1918, or as the resolutions prescribed “to the 
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at the meeting. As the chairman pointed out, there were 
three alternatives open to the bondholders: (1) They 
could establish a receivership, (2) they could commence 
the foreclosure of the mortgage, or (3), they could waive 
the default and extend the time for payment of the bond 
interest. 

The last-mentioned alternative was unanimously adopt- 
ed, and to that end the meeting appointed a committee 
of five of the bondholders. In this committee was 
vested a voting trust, giving it entire control over the 
administration and management of the company. ‘The 
five members are Stanley C. Boulter, Robert H. Benson, 
David A. Bevan, John A. Mullens, Jr., and Ernest G. 
Ridpath. 

The full report of the meeting includes many interest- 
ing features. W. E. Rundle, general manager of the 
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half yearly date for payment of interest upon the bonds 
occurring next before the expiration of one year from the 
formal conclusion of peace between Great Britain on the 
one hand and Germany and Austria on the other hand 
(whichever period may be the longer). Then the bond 
interest shall be payable only as and when and to the 
extent that the net profits of the company as certified by 
the auditors of the company for the time being are suff- 
cient to pay the same, any arrears of such interest being 
nevertheless carried forward and paid out of the net 
profits of any subsequent year.” 

The reason for this and other modifications of the trust 
deed of Aug. 6, 1910, securing the 5-per cent. first- 
mortgage gold bonds of the company, were fully explained 
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National Trust Co., Ltd., trustee for the bondholders, 
presided. During the discussion he stated that Sir Wil- 
liam Mackenzie (of Mackenzie & Mann, of Toronto, Ont., 
at the head of the Canadian Northern and the Canadian 
Pacific railways) is now a director of the National Trust 
Co. E. R. Wood and F. H. Phippen are also directors. 
Tle also stated that of 22 directors of the National Trust 
Co., only two were also directors of the Canadian Col- 
lieries Co., and he gave assurance that those two had not 
at any time attempted to influence the trustees with 
regard to anything arising out of the trusteeship; also 
that the National Trust Co. had ably administered this 
trusteeship. So far as the National Trust Co. is con- 
cerned, the chairman stated that it has no interest in the 
Canadian Collieries company save as trustee. It does not 
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MINERS’ DWELLINGS AT NO. 8 MINE, CANADIAN 
COLLIERIES CoO. 


own a dollar’s worth of bonds or stocks in the Colliries 
company nor any stock in the Canadian Northern Ry. 

H. 8S. Fleming, chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Canadian Collieries company, explained at length the 
causes leading to the present condition of the firm. After 
reviewing the two years’ strike of the miners, he referred 
to the trade depression, saying in this connection: “To 
show you the direct effect which this has had upon the 
position of the company, I may state that during last 
winter the total consumption of domestic coal in the city 
of Vancouver was barely one-half of what it had been 
two years before. This of course affected all the coal- 
mining companies on the British Columbia coast, but the 
Collieries company most, for the reason that it is the 
largest. The use of coal for industrial and public pur- 
poses has been similarly cut down. The war disorganized 
shipping, and there was and is little demand for supply- 
ing ships’ bunkers with coal; in addition, there was the 
increased use of fuel oil.” 


SUBSTANTIAL ProFrits CAN BE EARNED 


It was stated, however, that with large orders received 
from San Francisco and elsewhere during August and 
September of 1914 the company in those months earned 
net profits of $46,000 and $54,000 respectively, but in 
October and November following, the net profits were 
only $1300 and $1100. It is believed that the August 
and September results show that if given even a moder- 
ately good market for the coal the company’s mines are 
capable of earning substantial profits, and that the money 
put into the property has not been wasted. It is confi- 
dently believed that the market is certain to come sooner 
or later, that the war cannot last forever, nor will the 


REINFORCED-CONCRETE SUBSTRUCTURE OF TIPPLE 
OF NO. 8 MINE 
depression of trade. The Pacific Coast will begin to grow 
again in population and in industry. 

Replying to a question regarding the serious shrinkage 
of the profits between the times the mines were worked 
by the Dunsmuir interests and the date of the statement 
of accounts presented, Mr. Fleming said that the operat- 
ing earnings in the year ended June 30, 1911, were 
$665,000 from the mines or $728,000 from all sources. 





INTERIOR OF POWER HOUSE 


During the next year they were $546,000 from the mines 
and $751,000 from all sources. During the succeeding 
year there was a strike which practically stopped opera- 
tions at the mines for a short time and made it difficult 
to produce coal. 

In regard to the money subscribed, $3,500,000 of this 


has gone into improvements in the mines and property 





MARCUS SCREENS IN NO. 8 TIPPLE IN OPERATION 


INTERIOR VIEW OF NO. 8 TIPPLE DURING CONSTRUCTION 
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generally. A considerable sum subscribed has not been 
taken as working capital owing to the Dunsmuirs not 
having delivered to the company all the assets that were 
expected would be received; but a decision as to this was 
now being obtained from the Privy Council of Great 
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Britain. No directors of the company receive a salary 
except two local directors who are each paid $500. Many 
other questions were answered before the resolutions were 
voted on and adopted unanimously, as has been previ- 
ously stated. 





By Our PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENT 





SY NOPSIS—The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. has been found to be operating unlaw-— 
fully and has made the necessary readjustments 
of its management. The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. was found to be conducting its 
business lawfully, but the relation between the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. must be dissolved. 


The two recent court decisions involving the Reading 
and the Lackawanna anthracite interests coming prac- 
tically at the same time have served to focus interest 
on the apparently divergent decisions in the two instances. 
However, the difference between the two decisions, as sug- 
gested, is really only on the face, and as a matter of fact 
the results are so likely to tend to the same end that it 
is worth while to study them together. 

In the first place it is well to remember that the suits 
were brought by the United States Government, both be- 
ing based on the commodity clause of the Hepburn Act of 
1906, the provisions of which became effective May 1, 
1908, and in express terms prohibited any railway com- 
pany engaged in interstate commerce to both mine and 
transport coal; or in still plainer words: “No railroad 
company can engage in the coal business; its sole purpose 
is that of a carrier of goods for other people.” 

It is also important to bear in mind that while the de- 
cision in the Lackawanna case was handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court and is final, yet the decision 
in the case of the Reading was the verdict of the United 
States District Court for Pennsylvania, and this opinion is 
subject to review by the United States Supreme Court, 
which appeal will probably be taken. 

As stated, the decision in the Lackawanna issue was 
made by the United States Supreme Court and was a 
reversal of the opinion delivered by the United States 
District Court for New Jersey, from which opinion the 
Government had appealed. The decision of the Supreme 
Court, which was unanimous, was that the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. did violate the commodities 
clause of the Hepburn law, and practically the entire 
evidence adduced to sustain this decision was based on the 
now celebrated “65 per cent. contract.” This contract 
provided that the coal company should buy from the rail- 
road company (which latter company both owned and 
operated the mines) all the coal mined, the price to be 
paid the railroad company to be 65 per cent. of the New 
York price on the day of delivery. The coal company was 
also prohibited from buying coal from any other company 
without permission from the railroad company. 

It was contended that the nature of such a contract 
made it possible for the railroad company to charge exorbi- 


tant prices to the public; raise the New York prices; in- 
fluence prices by the failure to make prompt delivery or 
by suspending operations in times of urgent need, thereby 
tending to increase the New York price; together with 
a number of lesser and minor objections. 


ABILITY TO INJURE SHOULD Not BE URGED As A 
PrRooF OF INTENTION 


Strictly and literally construed the companies under - 
this contract could do all the things imputed to them; 
that is, such wrong-doing was within the bounds of possi- 
bility; but the essential point brought out in the Supreme 
Court decision was that the companies did not do any of 
them, and as a matter of fact the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. never could do any or all of the things so 
mentioned, for the very reason that that company only 
produces 10 per cent. of the entire output of coal. 

The potential element for evil in the contract was very 
much less than that of Jake Landis, an aged contractor 
who built a church. He had made a blunder and was 
sore perplexed. A venerable deacon stood within the walls 
of the church and rushed up to one of the stone masons, 
tears streaming from his eyes: 

“Choe, tell Chake not to swear!” 

“He’s not swearing,” answered the man. 

“Yes; but he might!” bawled the deacon. 

And just so it was admitted in the opinion as written by 
Justice Lamar, although not in just that way. He said: 
“Tt is argued that the present objections to the contract 
are purely academic,” or in the words of the layman, 
technical. Continuing the justice says: “But the validity - 
of the contract depends upon its terms,” and these terms 
the court has just decided are unlawful, even though they 
have harmed no one. It is the law, and the court says in 
its interpretation or reading of the law that the railroad 
company was a seller of coal on the one hand, and the 
coal company, as a coal company, was neither an inde- 
pendent buyer nor a free agent. 

The decision directs that the railroad company shall en- 
tirely disassociate itself from the coal company, and as is 
already well known such steps have been taken by the lat- 
ter company. A few days ago an entirely new directorate 
was elected, none of whom were officials in the railroad 
company. The offices were removed so that they would 
no longer be in the same building with the railroad con- 
cern. The coal company will be a free agent in the pur- 
chase of coal, for it will not only take fuel from the rail- 
road mines at a fixed price, with the 65 per cent. clause 
eliminated, but it will have perfect freedom to purchase 
from any one offering to sell. 

The decision is most helpful in that it plainly inter- 
prets the law for the guidance of all. The coal companies 
are law-abiding, as is proved by the fact that the “Lacka- 
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wanna” changed its contract over a year ago in order 
to comply with the law, but the present suit was based 
upon the existence of a contract prior to that time. In 
this connection President Loomis, of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. Co., states: ‘We are anxious to 
do anything that is asked of us by the court. We have 
nothing to conceal, and we are glad to have a final decision 
for our guide.” 

In referring to the recent decision of the United States 
District Court in favor of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., it will be well to recall that three years 
ago the Government brought suit against all the anthracite 
roads as a general combination, which suit was lost. After 
this’ decision the Government decided upon suing the so- 
called smaller combinations, and the present decision is 
the outcome of the suit started against the Reading com- 
pany two years ago. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING CoAaL & IRon Co. 
CoMPLETELY EXONERATED 


In this decision, as written by Judge McPherson, with 
the concurrence of Judges Buffington and Hunt, the Read- 
ing company is adjudged not guilty of a violation of the 
commodities clause of the Hepburn act. The decision 
states that the evidence did not show that the Reading 
had any connection with the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. except a minor but nevertheless legal agreement 
made in 1871; that there was no evidence of injury to any 
coal dealers; that the company never demanded a high 
price when coal was in greatest demand, although it was 
shown that this was a common practice among individuals. 
Neither was the price of coal at any time unreasonable 
when it was considered in the lhght of the profit returned 
to the company. This was conclusively proven to be 18c. 
per ton, and even when some miscellaneous receipts were 
added the profit was only raised to 20c. 

The decision further stated that while the connection 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. with the 
Central R.R. of New Jersey had not been brought into 
question, yet the court advised that inasmuch as the 
Reading company controlled the C. R. R. of N. J., the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. should be separated from 
the transportation company, as “the union of control by 
the railroad company is objectionable.” 

The remainder of the decision shows that the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. is a separate and distinct 
corporation in its relations to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. 

To a close observer this separation has been going on 
over a period of years, in compliance with decisions 
handed down some years since. It actually began as far 
back as 1906 when all the employees of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co. were deprived of free trans- 
portation on the Philadelphia & Reading Ry., a privilege 
which they had enjoyed on equal terms with the railway 
employees. The separation continued in various ways 
until the retirement of C. E. Henderson, who for years 
had been second vice-president of the railway company 
and general manager of the coal company. At that time 
the coal company elected a general manager separate and 
distinct from any affiliation with the railway company, 
and finally two years ago upon the death of George F. 
Baer the coal company elected its own president. 

It can now be truly said, because of these two apparently 
diverse decisions; that the Delaware & Lackawanna Coal 
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Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
both have the same corporate status in the eyes of the law, 
the only point of difference, if it can be so called, being 
that’ the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. arrived 
at that point several years ahead of the Lackawanna 
company. 


CoMPANIES CAN DrvoTE ENERGY TO MINING 


Now since these two companies have adjusted them- 
selves to the requirements of the law, as clarified by the 
two decisions, it is right and proper to state that they 
have not at any time, to use the words of the decision in 
the Reading case, “consciously and deliberately vio- 
lated the law, for the commodity clause of the Hepburn 
act of 1906 rendered unlawful many things which were 
lawful under the statutes of the states,” previous to the 
enactment of the Hepburn law of 1906, and it was these 
state statutes under which the companies were operating. 

The two decisions should certainly be of great benefit 
to all anthracite-producing companies, as it clearly indi- 
cates to them what they can and cannot do under this act. 
Now that the law is clearly defined for the first time, 
the companies can take courage and devote all their time 
and energies to developing their business, as every busi- 
ness organization is entitled to do. Their energies will 
be no longer diverted to defending their lives, and they 
will be saved the enormous expense entailed in that de- 
fense. This expense, too, it must be borne in mind, has 
been added to the price paid for coal by the consumer. 


& 


Slight Improvement in Coal 
Mining Business 


The output of bituminous coal in the United States for 
the first six months of 1915 is estimated by C. E. Lesher, 
of the United States Geological Survey, to be between 
180,000,000 and 190,000,000 short tons, the rate of pro- 
duction having been from 85 to 90 per cent. of the aver- 
age for the previous year. Thus the bituminous coal 
production during this six-month period has been consid- 
erably less than for the corresponding period in 1914 and 
is little, if any, greater than the output during the last 
half of that year. The rate of production this year de- 
creased after January, reached low ebb in March and 
April and is now increasing. The states west of the Miss- 
issippl’ River, which in 1914 produced less than 13 per 
cent. of the total, do not appear to have suffered from this 
decrease as much as the states east of it, reports from cer- 
tain districts in the West showing an increase in the pro- 
duction over that of 1914. 

This is attributed to the increase in metal mining and 
smelting and to greater railroad activity. In the East 
the loss of bunker trade on the Atlantic seaboard and 
the slowness of the lake season have been only partly off- 
set by the increasing coal exports. The recent activity 
in the iron business has been slow to affect the coal trade, 
although coke has gained considerably during the last 
two months and for the rest of 1915 the increased output 
should continue. 

The anthracite producers have fared better than the 
soft-coal operators, since it is estimated that the output 
of anthracite has fallen off only from 3 to 5 per cent. below 
the average for 1914. 
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Raising Mushrooms in a Coal Mine 


By Treopore F. Impacu* 





SY NOPSIS—An interesting detailed description 
of a successful venture in mushroom cultwation. 
Many abandoned coal mines are ideal places to 
grow this table delicacy. There is a ready market 
for a large production. 





The abandoned mine in which I first began growing 
mushrooms in 1911 is located in what is known as the 
Pittsburgh coal seam in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. The elevation of this seam above sea level at 
the mine referred to is about 1200 ft., or about 400 ft. 
above pool level in the Monongahela River at Morgan- 
town. The “state farm” under which this mine has 





sandstone (25 ft. or more in thickness) lying a few 
inches above the coal forms a substantial roof. The seam 
varies from 6 to 9 ft. in thickness. 

The experiments here described were undertaken when 
I was employed as assistant horticulturist at the West 
Virginia University Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It was then I discovered that abandoned mines are well 
adapted to the growing of mushrooms. A large num- 
ber of the rooms in mines have an even temperature the 
year round and in other respects are just right for grow- 
ing mushrooms. 

In selecting the places, get rooms not too wet. Do 
not lay beds on any floor that is liable to flood or places 
that have leakage or dripping overhead, and the room 


A MUSHROOM BED IN ABANDONED WEST VIRGINIA COAL MINE 


been worked is located about two miles northeast of Mor- 
gantown, bordering on the Morgantown and Uniontown 
pike. The mine was first opened up on the south end of 
the farm in 1845 by Joseph Ridgeway, and the coal was 
used mostly for domestic purposes. 

From 1860 to 1890, when the use of natural gas was 
introduced into Morgantown, this coal was mined ex- 
tensively and transported by wagon to many homes in 
Morgantown for heating purposes. The mine is so lo- 
cated that it has a natural drainage; the Pittsburgh 


*Morgantown, W. Va. 


should have a temperature of about 55 deg. Next pro- 
cure manure, which should never be any but fresh horse 
manure from stables where clean straw is used for bed- 
ding and horses have been grain-fed. Manure where 
hay or grass alone is fed seems to be of very little value 
to fertilize the ground in which mushrooms are grown. 

Having the right kind of material, the next step is to 
get it into condition to make up your beds. You should 
have a fair-sized pile of manure in order that it may 
heat sufficiently and properly compost. Get your manure 
as near as possible at one time and keep it in. one large 
pile 3 to 5 ft. high. Then begin turning thoroughly ; 
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shake each forkful and keep putting outside manure in 
the center. I turned manure between 15 and 20 times. 


MANuvurRE Suounp Br TurNED 


The reason for turning the manure so often is simply 
this: If it were used in a fresh state it would heat 
to such an extent, when made into beds, that it would 
burn. The chemicals which are contained in fresh horse 
manure must be reduced to some extent before they fur- 
nish just the proper nourishment for the growing of 
mushrooms. ‘The manure is turned to reduce the heat 
so that the temperature can be controlled to moderate 
the chemicals and prevent the manure from later burning 
in the beds and running up a high temperature. 

I maintained the proper amount of moisture by water- 
ing with a hose. Never allow manure to burn, or drown 
it by too much water. It was 20 days from the time 
I procured manure and began working it over until it 
was right to make up into beds. The straw was well 
broken up and had turned a dark brown while the manure 
was curing. In preparing the beds, do not make any 
of them less than 50 sq.ft.—the larger the better. 

Face your beds with 12-in. boards set on edge; brace 
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mometer will run up from 105 to 140 deg. Take the 
temperature every day until it goes down to 75 or 80 deg., 
which will be 18 or 20 days after you make up the beds. 


AFTER THE BrEps ARE READY 


You are now ready to spawn, which should have been 
procured in advance from a reliable grower. Spawn 
should be as fresh as possible, but will keep six months 
if stored in a dry room at a temperature of 60 deg. 
If kept too moist it will start to grow spawn, or, to use 
the scientific name, mycelium,,which corresponds to seed. 
There are two kinds of spawn—the English, called virgin 
spawn, and the American, called pure culture. I have 
always had best success from pure culture. It comes 
in bricks, which should be broken in six to eight pieces. 
Make holes in the bed 9 to 10 in. apart. I used a 
straight-pronged weeding fork with prongs 4 in. long. 
Make the holes on a slant. Put pieces of spawn in each 
hole, with end showing most life uppermost. It should 
be covered about one inch. Use brick or block to pound 
the manure back in place, always keeping the surface 
smooth and level. Watch the temperature and when it 
drops to 60 or 65 deg., which will take from 8 to 25 days, 





MUSHROOMS IN BASKETS CONTAINING ONE POUND EACH READY TO BE MARKETED 


well so they do not move out when transferring the 
manure inside. Make the beds so you can reach over them 
without getting on them after mushrooms begin grow- 
ing. Put manure in in layers; tramp each layer well 
with your feet, or if the room is too low use a heavy 
block 12 in. square and two or three inches thick, with 
handle. Fill each bed up to the top of the boards, al- 
ways keeping the surface even when building up. In put- 
ting on the last layer of manure use short manure, which 
is raked up after long manure has been hauled in. It 
will give a more even surface and you will not have straws 
sticking up after the bed is completed. 
Each bed should be fairly wet, but not soggy; if too 
dry, water it, but be careful to water uniformly all over. 
It is easier to water a bed the ‘second time than to get 
it too wet, which would cause you to make it over. 
After the bed has been made two or three days, procure 
a good hotbed thermometer and stick it into the bed for 
a depth of four inches about every 10 ft. The ther- 


you will be ready for soiling, which consists of covering 
the bed with one inch of soil. 


Puttine Soin oN THE BeEpDs 


I used soil that had been composted for putting plants 
in greenhouses on about half of my beds, and on the 
rest ordinary garden soil, and the results were the same. 
Have soil moist, but not wet or sticky. Do not use a 
clay soil, as it will bake and crack on the beds. The 
soil should be screened to take out rocks and lumps. 
Use your pounder again to level the soil and get an 
even surface. If your bed becomes dry, water very light- 
ly with fine spray or mist. I used a fruit spray pump 
for all watering after the beds were made up. Have the 
temperature of the water about 70 deg. Never drown 
the bed, but keep the walk moist and you will need but 
little water. My first mushrooms appeared in 39 days 
after spawning, and were in full bearing 26 days later, 
and continued to bear for three months. 
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From the time the beds be~in to bear, go over them 
each day, gathering the mushrooms that are ready to 
pick. The best way to tell when they are ready is by 
picking all those where the frill connecting the cap or 
top has separated from the stem; or, better yet, just 
before this separation takes place. This makes the mush- 
rooms better “keepers” and “shippers,” for if they are 
picked when they are quite open or flat the under sur- 
face turns black quickly and makes them less desirable for 
the market. 

It is the general impression that a mushroom springs 
up overnight. Just why this opinion has been formed 
I cannot say. There is really no reason why a mush- 
room should grow or develop more at night than during 
the daytime. The wild ones are usually gathered dur- 
ing the cool of the morning, before the warm weather 
affects them. This may be one reason why the impres- 
sion is formed that they grow up overnight. 

In cultivating mushrooms the conditions are also very 
different. The temperature and moisture conditions are 
more even, and I would say that under ordinary con- 
ditions it would take from two days to a week for a 





MR. IMBACH’S SON HAULING MUSHROOMS FROM MINE 
WITH HIS PONY 


mushroom to develop after it has grown above the ground. 
By this I mean that it takes somewhat longer for a large 
mushroom to reach its full growth than it does for a 
small one. Do not pull your mushrooms up or cut them 
off. In pulling them up you will surely disturb the 
roots or mycelium of those growing near the one gath- 
ered or those which as yet have not come up. 

If you were to cut them off you would leave a stump 
which. would decay and have a tendency to spoil the 
entire bed. 


How to GatHEeR MusHrooms 


If the mushroom, which is ready to pick, is growing 
by itself, take hold of it by the cap and with a little 
twist separate it from the roots, while if it is in a clump 
with others not yet ready, hold the clump with one hand 
and twist out the one to be gathered. It is well to go 
over the beds every few days and with a little fresh soil 
fill the holes left by taking out the mushrooms, and at 
the same time remove any that show signs of decay by 
being disturbed. This will keep your beds clean and pre- 
serve an even surface. 

The best way to gather your crop is to have two baskets, 
and as you twist out the mushrooms cut off the lower 
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part of the stem with the root attached and put it in 
one basket and the mushroom into the other. In this 
way the dirt adhering to the root will not be sprinkled 
over the mushrooms and they can be put on the packing 
table clean and free from dirt, while the stems and roots 
can be thrown out of doors and not in the paths, as 
I have seen done by careless growers. 

Mushrooms were formerly marketed in baskets, but an 
attractive package helps to sell any article of food. A 
clean, white pasteboard box that will hold just a pound, 
I have found to be the best. Put your mushrooms on 
the market as soon after picking as possible. They will 
keep for two or three days, and they stand shipping well, 
as they do not break easily and need very little protec- 
tion from the cold. They also retain in themselves a 
certain amount of heat, making them easy to handle even 
during cold weather. For local markets I used one- and 
two-quart berry boxes, which hold one and two pounds 
each. 

My mushrooms were all graded, and I have found that 
it pays to separate them, putting the large, firm and 
perfect ones in one grade and the smaller ones, or but- 
ton mushrooms, in another grade; and if by chance some 
have been overlooked in picking and become flat or open, 
I would advise putting them by themselves so as to 
keep the “number ones” and the “buttons” perfect. 


A Reapy Market 


Some people, who do not doubt but that they can grow 
mushrooms, fear that they will not be able to sell them. 
Such fears, however, are entirely groundless, for the 
demand is increasing yearly, and the fact that I re- 
ceived higher prices for mushrooms during late years 
than I did in any of the years previous is very good evi- 
dence that the demand is growing faster than the sup- 
ply. In every community there are plenty of people who 
will gladly buy all you can raise, but who have been 
unable to get them, as the bulk of all the mushrooms 
grown in this country has so far been sent to a few large 
cities. In every city of any size you will find a good 
market for your crop; and if you will take the matter 
up with any commission man who deals in vegetables and 
fruits, he will be glad to handle all you can send him; 
and the same is true of large hotels and restaurants. 

The essential things are good manure, fresh spawn and 
a good man. Never attempt to grow mushrooms with a 
careless man. 


Motor Trucks Enlarge Available 
Territory of Retailers 


On account of the extensive area of the city, the Phila- 


delphia dealers are rapidly adopting the motor vehicle 


in order to facilitate deliveries. This increased use of the 
motor truck has brought about a peculiar condition. One 
largé dealer who uses this method of delivery states that 
he does not know who his competitors are these days be- 
cause dealers from far and wide are coming into his 
territory and seeking his trade. 

Owing to the condition of the retail market no order is 
refused on account of a long haul. This is expected to 
adjust itself with the arrival of the busy days of fall and 
winter. 
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Storage of Powdered Coal 
By Epwarp J. Ketiy* 


Coal storage has become an important problem in mod- 
ern industrial life because of the possible occurrence of 
sudden fluctuations in the market conditions and labor 
troubles at the mines or with transportation companies. 
Anthracite offers practically no difficulty in the way of 
storage, as it is almost unaffected by weather conditions 
and it will not ignite spontaneously. Bituminous coals, 
however, when stored, disintegrate and are in great dan- 
ger of spontaneous ignition. 

This is due to an absorption of oxygen from the atmos- 
phere by the coal itself. If the heat resulting from this 
reaction can be dissipated, no harm results; otherwise 
the temperature of the coal rises until the temperature 
of ignition is reached. The area of the surface exposed 
is a determining factor, and since this surface area is 
increased as the size of the particles is decreased, we can 
readily imagine the importance of this when applied to 
powdered coal. 

Dennstedt and Schaper in Zangew. Chem., 25, 2625-9, 
show that the greater the percentage of oxygen in the 
coal, the more liable it is to ignite spontaneously. 

Porter and Taylor in J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 5, 292, state 
that “the development of heat on moistening dry coal 

may contribute appreciably to the spontaneous 
hentine of some coals in storage.” 

These opinions indicate two factors in the spontaneous 
ignition of powdered coal—the presence of oxygen and 
other occluded gases and the presence of moisture. Other 
causes of self-ignition are: 1. Pressure on the coal. 
2. Presence of iron pyrites. 3. Volatile matter in the 
coal itself. 4. Temperature. 

The effect of pressure is to increase the temperature of 
the pile of coal, and it varies as the height of the pile. 
It is suggested that the pile should never exceed a height 
of 12 ft. 

The effect of iron pyrites is rather doubtful, as coals 
containing negligible quantities of this compound have 
been known to ignite spontaneously. 

Coals which are fairly high in volatile matter are 
more subject to self-ignition. This has been fully borne 
out by the findings of Messrs. Tessenden and Wharton 
(Bull. Univ. of Mo. Eng. Series, Vol. 1, 1908). 

The effect of temperature is considered by many au- 
thorities to be one of the important factors in spontaneous 
combustion, because the oxidation proceeds more rapidly 
as the temperature of the coal increases. Heat from 
the sun’s rays may even be dangerous, an instance of 
this kind having occurred in the surface works of the 
Mayback colliery at Friedrichstahl, Germany. Floating 
coal dust deposited on some of the iron girders in layers 
of an inch or more, and was burned to a white ash when 
the girders became heated by the sun. 

The following precautions should be observed in stor- 
ing powdered coal: 1. Limit the height of the coal pile 
to 10 or 12 ft. 2. Isolate the coal from all sources of 
heat such as steam pipes, flues, reflecting surfaces and 
direct sunlight. 

In regard to the conditions of storage, two different 
methods may be cited: 1. Storing in piles in the open 
air. 2. Storing in covered bins. 





*Fuel engineering chemist, New York City Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, 125 Worth St., New York Ci ty. 
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There seems to be very little to choose between these 
methods, save that all other things being equal, the cov- 
ered bin would protect the coal from direct sunlight, 
which was shown to be a contributing factor in spon- 
taneous ignition. If covered bins are used, added over- 
head charges will be entailed, while open storage on the 
other hand gives low costs. 

T have been informed of a novel storage bin constructed 
for a firm in Maine. This bin contained several rows 
of upright beams. Saw-tooth projections were built on 
two sides of each upright, thereby forming air-spaces, 
which led into the main flue, the latter extending from 
the bottom of the bin to the top. When the bin was 
filled with coal, the heat generated and the gases given 
off escaped through the flues to the top of the bin and 
out into the air. It is perfeetly obvious, however, that 
should the coal in the bin become ignited by any chance, 
the flues would produce a draft and so increase the 
rapidity of the combustion. 

Bins should be constructed of stone, brick or con- 
crete; if iron work has entered into the construction, it 
should be covered with concrete. 

€. 


Alberta Law Regulating Plans 


A new law was passed in Alberta Province, Canada, 
by order-in-council June 8, 1915, being a regulation under 
sec. 138 of the Mines Act, regarding plans. The new law 
is known as Order No. 4 and took effect July 1, 1915. It 
requires that all plans kept in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Mines Act shall be made of durable ma- 
terial and prepared by or under the supervision of a per- 
son holding a certificate as mine surveyor granted under 
the Mines Act. The law prohibits any person not so quali- 
fied from preparing such a plan, although it permits the 
preparation of a plan by such person when acting under 
the supervision of one who has qualified. 

The law further provides that any applicant for such 
certificate must satisfy the board of examiners in regard 
to the following points: 1. The applicant must have had 
at least two years’ practical experience in the surveying 
of mines, or must hold a diploma in scientific and mining 
training obtained after a course of study of at least two 
years at an educational institute approved by the Minister 
of Mines, or have taken a degree in scientific and min- 
ing subjects at a university so approved. 2. The apph- 
cant must be competent (a) to make an accurate survey 
of the workings of a coal mine and to connect the same 
with a surface survey, (b) to make accurate levelings, 
(c) to plot accurately surveys and levelings; (d) the ap- 
plicant must produce evidence of sobriety and general good 
conduct. 

The law further provides that where the workings of a 
mine have approached within 2000 ft. of any borehole 
drilled for the purpose of developing natural gas or oil 
the owner, agent or manager of the mine shall keep in 
the office a correct plan of the mine drawn to the required 
scale and showing the position of said borehole in relation 
to the mine workings and the projected workings. A 
copy of this plan must be forwarded to the chief in- 
spector of mines not later than Jan. 31 each year. 

Each plan required by the Mines Act must bear the date 
of the last survey and the signature of the person making 
such survey or the signature of the certificated person 
under whose supervision the work has been done. 
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New Byproduct Coke Ovens in 
England 

The Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron & Coal Co., Ltd., in Mon- 
mouthshire, England, has opened a modern plant for the 
production of 4000 tons of coke per week and the recov- 
ery of byproducts, which have hitherto been largely neg- 
lected in the district, says Consul L. A. Lathrop in Com- 
merce Reports. The ovens are on the direct recovery 
system and were erected by the patentees, Messrs. Kop- 
pers, of Sheffield, England. 

With the quality of coal mined by the company, it is 
expected to produce an excess of 9000 cu.ft. of gas per 
long ton of coal, from 5 to 6 gal. of tar, 20 lb. of sulphate 
of ammonia and from 15 to 16 ewt. (1 ewt. = 112 Ib.) 
of coke. Further extensions of the plant will »e made to 
recover benzol and toluol. 


& 


Extracts from a Superintende 

ent’s Diary 

Every once in a while [ am given opportunity to reap 
rich rewards in exchange for the prestige that is supposed 
to attach to my signature. 

It may be a real-estate broker disposing of town lots 
or an insurance solicitor selling stock as well as policies 
in a new company, or a solicitor getting charter members 
for a burial association, or a wildcat bank, or what not— 
the programme is always the same. First they approach 
me and attempt to interest me in their scheme by present- 
ing it strictly on its merits; failing in this, they drop 
vague hints about the possibility of my getting in on the 
ground floor; and still getting no encouragement, they 
throw caution to the winds and offer to take me in in 
payment for my influence. 

Fortunately for my peace of mind, I had my eye-teeth 
cut early in my career and the most loquacious solicitor 
cannot interest me if there is the slightest suspicion of his 
having singled me. out because of my position. 

Today, however, a solicitor got an interview with me, 
and he did it in spite of the fact that he let it be known 
from the start that he wanted my influence. Probably 
the very fact of his giving me warning in advance aroused 
my curiosity to a point where I could not send him away 
without finding out what he looked like and what he was 
up to. At any rate, he got into my office under circum- 
stances so favorable to his mission that he was half way 
through with his plea before I had a chance to put in a 
word. 

He was selling stereoscopes—just plain old-time stereo- 
scopes that had such a vogue years ago before phonographs 
and moving pictures came into being to crowd out all 
other forms of amusement; so long ago, in fact, that I 
had entirely forgotten that such an instrument ever had 
an existence. The sight of it brought a smile to my lips, 
which was probably just what he most desired, for his 
countenance immediately took on an expression which 
seemed to say, “I’ve got him going.” 

For use with his stereoscope he had two distinct series 
of pictures. One series was got up to illustrate the 
importance of the science of sanitation as applied to the 
home, the village, and the city. It went into all of the 
details and pictured in the clearest manner imaginable 
the results of the very latest investigations. 

When he asked me what I thought about them, I had 
to acknowledge that they were of great value. ‘Well, 
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just give me an order for a set and I’ll have every family 
in your camp following your example. It will be the best 
lead you ever made,” was the way he expressed it. 

Seeing that I hesitated, he brought out the second 
series. It dealt with domestic science—showed the differ- 
ent kinds of foods and how to prepare them, also the 
effects of depending upon poorly prepared foods. My 
wife takes an interest in such matters and gives the 
women of our camp the benefit of her knowledge, but I 
am sure that even she could have got many new ideas 
from the pictures. 

Again I was assured that it all hinged on my decision. 

I didn’t put my name on his order book, but I am not 
sure now that I acted wisely in refusing to donate my 
influence in his behalf. 


B 


Teamwork 


The accompanying sketch was used effectively by the 
Santa Fé Employees’ Magazine to explain the wisdom 
of cooperation and teamwork. 

Not only does it show that teamwork means success 
for everyone involved, but it depicts the tremendous 
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amount of labor wasted through what might be termed 
bull-headed, unreasoning selfishness. 

Teamwork not only means the accomplishment of a 
given aim, but it permits ease of operation to such an 
extent that maximum results are attained with a mini- 
mum of effort. 
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Chief Inspector of Mines, 
British Columbia 


Having noted recent references in the Canadian press 
relating to certain allegations emanating from labor 
organizations and reflecting on the ability and integrity 
of Thomas Graham, chief inspector of mines in the 
Province of British Columbia, it gives Coal Age great 
pleasure to add its endorsement of the sterling worth and 
character of Mr. Graham. What we have to say is wholly 
unsolicited, and offered as a free commentary on the 
cbserved acts and ability of the man who has filled the 
office of chief mine inspector for the Canadian Province 
with success for more than three years. 

An intimate acquaintance of twelve years with Mr. 
Graham permits the editor of Coal Age to give first-hand 
testimony regarding his mining ability and mature judg- 
ment. Any attempt to discredit either the work or the 
ability of Mr. Graham can only reflect on the honesty 
and candor of the instigators. It would have no effect 
on those acquainted with the present incumbent of the 
office of the chief inspector of mines in British Columbia. 
Another Portable Klectric Cap 

Lamp Approved 


The Bureau of Mines, on July 16,1915, approved for 
safety and for practicability and efficiency in general 
service the miners’ portable electric lamp known as the 
Manlite No. 8 lamp, manufactured by the Mannesmann 
Light Co. of America, 331 Fourth Ave, New York 
City. Approval No. 11 has been issued to this company. 

The only bulbs so far approved for use with these 
lamps are the bulbs identified by the symbol “C-5,” manu- 
factured by the Mannesmann Light Co. of America. 

This lamp will be distinguished by a plate bearing 
the seal of the Bureau of Mines, Approval No. 11, and 
other information relative to the approval. 


BS 


The American Mime Safety 
Association at An Jind 


At a meeting of the American Mine Safety Associa- 
tion held at Sewickley, Penn., it was decided to accept the 
generous offer of the National Safety Council and to 
amalgamate with that body as the Mining Section. The 
vote was not heavy, because most of the members hardly 
knew what was the best action to take under the cir- 
cumstances. Only 64 votes were cast, but only one was 
against the amalgamation. 

Twelve votes were cast by large mining companies— 
a most significant action, as by the rule of the National 
Safety Council these larger organizations will have to 
pay more than those that are smaller. Companies with 
over 10,000 employees pay $100 per year and those with 
only 100 escape with only $10 of yearly dues. This fact 
was plainly set forth when the vote was taken, so that 
everyone clearly understood the situation. 

The vote of these large corporations in favor of union 
is an evidence that they are willing to pay the increased 
rates demanded by the National Safety Council. This 
shows a generous appreciation of their part in the work. 
Some corporations have been willing to avail themselves 
of the services of the A. M. S. A. without any payment 
whatsoever. They have not even taken out individual 
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memberships at $3 a year for their general managers. 
Others have declared themselves willing to pay for the 
medals awarded but not for the expenses of the organiza- 
tion awarding the medals, despite the fact that the offi- 
cials of the association were entirely unpaid. 

It is probable that with the National Safety Council in 
charge the proposition will be put on a more solid basis 
and one more worthy of the excellence of the work per- 
formed and more readily appealing to public support. 


# 
The Manager’s Vacation Days 


By Watt Mason 
_ (Written expressly for “Coal Age.’’) 


In summertime the weary clerks break loose from the 
accustomed works, and take a well-earned rest; the janitor 
lets duties skip, and packs his grip and takes a trip to some 
place east or west. And e’en the freckled office boy deserts his 
post, with shrieks of joy, and scampers to the woods; for it 
occurs to all who toil that when the days of August broil, 
vacations are the goods. 

But there is one who oft remains on duty, wearing nerves 
and brains, while others have their fun; the boss, who needs 
a layoff most, is toiling, toiling at his post, as constant as the 
sun. It would be better far for him, it would renew his 
strength and vim, if he would quit the grind, if he would 
drop his business chores, and chase himself around outdoors, 
and leave his cares behind. 

The time invested in a rest is time invested for the best, 
for men who always toil, do so at sacrifice of power; their 
nerves get frayed, their tempers sour and sorer than a boil. 
So for a little while forget the business with its care and fret, 
and be a youth once more; go fishing with a good long pole, 
take headers in the swimming-hole, slide down the cellar 
door. 

A tonic it will prove to you; vitality it will renew, your 
grouch it will destroy; and when from woodlands picturesque 
you go back to your chair or desk, you’ll find your work a joy. 
You have to take a rest at night, when in your bed you 
slumber tight, and snore some ragtime tunes; and if you 
knew not that repose, your usefulness full soon would close, 
your surname would be Prunes. 

And if a little rest is good, a longer one, in field or wood, 
by grove or burbling stream, will help you as it helps your 
clerk, and brace you up and make your work no more a night- 
mare seem. So, Mr. Manager, be wise, get out and gambol 
*neath the skies, and canter like a colt; get clear away from 
every care that brings the silver to your hair, from business 
jar and jolt. And take along to brook or glade the helpful 
paper of your trade, while you are resting there; thus you’ll 
improve the leisure day, and drive all loneliness away, and 
have some truths to spare. 
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The United First-Aid Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will hold 
its third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., on 
Aug. 14, 1915. Lewis Richards, secretary, 212 East Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penn. 

The National Commissary Managers’ Association will hold 
its sixth annual convention at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Aug. 24-26, 1915. Tracy D. Luccock, secretary, 801 
Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

The Somerset County Miners’ First-Aid Meet will be held 
at Boswell, Penn., Sept. 4. The head of the local committec 
is F. W. Cunningham, Somerset, Penn. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 111th 
meeting at San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 16-18. Bradley Stough- 


ton, secretary, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 


The American Mining Congress will hold its 18th annual 
session at the Exposition Memorial Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Sept. 20-22, 1915. J. F. Callbreath, secretary, 
Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


The United Mine Workers of America will hold its annual 
convention in St. Louis, Mo., beginning Jan. 17 and continuing 
for three weeks. William Green, secretary-treasurer, 1102- 
1109 Merchants National Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SYNOPSIS—The scale committee in the anthra- 
cite district No. 1 has demanded the 8-hr. day, 
recognition of the union, a 25-per cent. increase 
in all day and contract wage rates, regardless of 
change in length of day, and also large allowances 
for overtime and holiday-time work.. The Ohio 
miners are partly on strike and partly idle, and 
nearly all are destitute. The South Wales agree- 
ment 1s accepted by the miners. 


(- 








The following is the report of the scale committee of dis- 
trict No. 1 of the United Mine Workers of America to the 
biennial convention, meeting in Scranton, Penn. The wording 
has been slightly changed, the principal modification being 
the omission of the unmannerly words ‘we demand” with 
which each clause opens with monotonous bad taste. We had 
occasion some time ago to publish an article by Milton H. 
Fies condemning the lack of manners in the operators’ no- 
tices published around mining plants and recommending a 
more friendly manner of address. 

The miners have no cause for complaint. 
arbitrary in writing their requirements. It is sure that it 
was not necessary for the miners to put “we demand” 21 
times in a short document. They could have made their 
statement just as satisfactorily with the expression entirely 
left out, as in the abridgment we publish. 


They are no less 


Scranton, Penn., July 19, 1915. 

To the delegates of the first biennial convention: We, your 
seale committee, having examined all requests for an improved 
contract, submit for your approval the following demands: 

1. Recognition of our organization with the right to nego- 
tiate a wage contract and to provide a satisfactory method 
for the collection of revenue for the organization. 

2. An 8-hr. day for all men and boys employed in or around 
any colliery with no reduction in pay. 


A New Conciliation Board Demanded 


3. The Conciliation Board shall be abolished and the fol- 
lowing method substituted for the adjustment of disputes: 
The employees of each mine through their grievance committee 
may form a general grievance committee, and the said com- 
mittee shall appoint a subcommittee. Its duty shall be to 
carry on negotiations with representatives of the organiza- 
tion and officials of the company and try to arrive at a satis- 
factory agreement on any dispute which affects the em- 
ployees in general. It shall also act in disagreements be- 
tween the mine committee and the company, officials, regarding 
new work or changed conditions, ete. Any agreement made 
by the subcommittee shall be effective and binding, and shall 
apply to all the employees working for that company. 

All such agreements shall be made in writing, and signed 
by the officials of the company, the subcommittee and the 
representatives of the organization in behalf of the employees. 

In case the subcommittee and the officials of the organiza- 
tion and company officials fail to come to an agreement on 
the dispute involved, the officials of the organization are to 
choose one man not interested in the dispute to arbitrate it. 
He shall hear all evidence, after which he shall make his 
decision within 30 days after the time at which it was de- 
cided that the organization officials and the representatives 
of the company had failed to reach a decision. 

The said decision shall be final and binding on both parties 
to the controversy. The expense incurred shall be equally 
divided between the coal company and the mine workers. 
The expenses of the latter shall be paid by the district treas- 
urer out of the funds of the district where the dispute arises. 

4, An advance of 25 per cent. shall be made on all the rates 
now paid for day work. An increase of 25 per cent. shall be 
granted all contract miners and laborers. 

5. Not more than two laborers shall be permitted to work 
under the care of any one miner. 

6. Coal shall be weighed on the run-of-mine basis, 2240 Ib. 
constituting a ton. 

7. A uniform day at not less than $4 per day shall be 
granted machine runners and $3.50 per day shall be the rate 
for helpers. 

8. Men in charge of a timbering, rockwork, or other like 
gang shall be paid the consideration miners’ rate; helper 
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rates less than consideration of laborers’ rate paid at the mines 
where this work is performed. [The real nature of this de- 
mand is not clear.] 

9. The price of coal sold to employees shall not be in- 
creased during the life of the agreement. The price to be 
paid shall be specified when this contract is made. 

10. Time and a half for all overtime and double time for 
Sunday work and holidays shall be conceded. 

11. No employees shall be suspended or discharged until 
their suspension or dismissal has been considered. Such ac- 
tion shall be subject to revision similar to that accorded to 
any action under this contract. 

12. A minimum rate for slate pickers shall be $1.25; any 
advance received under this agreement shall be added thereto. 

13. The manner in which mining machines shall be used 
shall be properly regulated, and a scale of wage rates for 
machine mining shall be granted, which shall be adjusted to 
the various systems of handling machine coal now in use in the 
anthracite region. 

14. The contract system shall be abolished in the anthracite 
region, and all contracts now in effect shall be declared null 
and void after the signing of the new agreement. 

15. A minimum rate of $2.50 per 8-hr. day shall be paid 
to firemen, and the compensation to carpenters and black- 
smiths shall be 47%c. per hr. To these rates should be added 
whatever general increase of wage other mine workers 
shall receive. 

16. The next agreement shall be made for a period of two 
years. 


Men Are To Be Paid for All the Props They Set 


17. Payment shall be made for standing props on second 
mining. 

18. Where three engineers are employed the third shall 
receive the same pay as the first two. 

19. A payment of 10c. per ft. shall be made for the stand- 
ing of all props on first mining. 

20. Where the pitch does not exceed 30 deg., chambers shall 
not be driven more than 150 ft. long before being cut off 
by counter gangways. Where this cannot be done a payment 
of 20c. per car shall be made for the first 100 ft. from the 
platform, and 20c. extra shall be paid for every 50 ft. driven 
above the 50-ft. (?) mark. The same rule shall apply to 
buggy places. 

21. No agreement shall be binding until first submitted to 
the local union for a referendum vote. 


An Evident Expectation To Dicker Is Revealed 


Despite the peremptory character of the demands, it is 
noticeable that there is a certain weakening about the wage 
concession, because a minimum is set for several workers and 
provision is made for these men receiving an equal increase 
with the other mine workers, whatever that may be. 

There is, of course, no question but what the demand of 
the committee is merely a basis for dickering. The miners 
have not yet learned that they should ask for what they 
think they have a right to get and stick to it. 

President John P. White is opposed to the recommendation 
which the scale committee has made relative to arbitration. 
He would like to see all matters brought before a single 
board for consideration, so that some uniformity would be 
obtained. He feels that otherwise local conditions may cause 
agreements to be made which will prejudice settlements in 
other districts where the conditions are slightly different. 

The convention adopted a resolution which originated in 
local union No. 1649, which not only demands a fair com- 
pensation for machine mining, but charges that the operators 
have been driving the machine men to superhuman efforts in 
order that they might produce ‘a large tonnage of coal which 
would serve to establish a basis which would be too high to 
be a fair criterion of what would constitute a day’s work. 

The miners, recognizing that there is a powerful press 
committee influencing the public in favor of the conten- 
tions of the operator, have decided to form a press bureau 
themselves. This committee will be named in each section 
and will distribute material to the papers and will provide 
matter for the “United Mine Worker’s Journal.”’ 


Miners Object to Compensation Law 


Not a little complaint was made at the convention about the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law on the ground that a man 
who is injured so that he cannot work is not half but 
wholly incapacitated and should receive not merely half pay 
but 100 per cent. In fact, it is true, he has to meet, on the 
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whole, expenses which make it necessary for him to receive 


more pay rather than less in order to live as well as before. 


Though he has nothing to pay for oil, carbide and powder, 
he has to meet in some cases doctor’s, nurse’s and drug- 
gist’s bills, although in many instances part of these, for a 
while at least, is provided by the monthly payment to the 
doctor. The argument on the opposing side is, of course, that 
the miner should coinsure, so that he will not be anxious to 
claim help from the industry after he is fit to go back to work. 
Some miners, like some richer men who have insurance, are 
not prone to go to work if they can make as much by sitting 
at home. 

The attorney for the Pennsylvania miners, defending his 
work in securing the passage of the law, declared: “You 
have the grandest employers’ liability law ever written because 
it destroys two of the old common-law defenses—the fellow- 
servant rule and that of assumption of risk, and modifies a 
third, contributory negligence,” The miners desire old-age 
mothers’ pensions in addition to a more generous workmen’s 
compensation law. 


“Mild Request” for Replacing of Wood Rails 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. was severely criticized in the 
convention at different times by the Eddy Creek local at 
Oliphant and by the Peckville miners. But more serious be- 
cause more general was the complaint about room trackage. 
The miners want the wooden tracks alleged to be used in 
chambers of that company replaced by “iron rails.” Certainly 
the miners in this present day have a right to have steel tracks 
in their rooms. 

There is no profit to any company in using wood rails, 
as they have a short life and warp so freely that numbers 
have to be thrown out. The frequent derailments in the rooms 
prevent certainty in operation and are the cause of much lost 
time in the haulageways. It is quite likely, therefore, that 
if conditions prove as stated the men will get what they de- 
sire, and they cannot be blamed for their urgency in making 
their complaints. The resolution with commendable restraint 
calls for a “mild request” for steel rails. 

Among other matters considered was the pay of presidents, 
secretaries, treasurers and district-board members. It is ex- 
pected that the president’s salary will be raised from $1600 
to $2000 a year, the secretary-treasurer’s from $1300 to $1500 
and the district-board members will receive $4 instead of $3.85 
a day. 

There has been some opposition to the use of buttons as 
visible receipts of union dues, as they can be handed around 
among the men in a boarding-house. It has been decided that 
the regular district button must be used or none at all. Local 
unions cannot provide their own distinctive buttons. 

The convention rejected a plan to set aside a “lockout fund” 
for the benefit of those who were temporarily discharged by 
coal companies or made idle by the closing of mines. It was 
suggested that 3c. out of every monthly per capita tax be used 
to establish this fund. The miners hope, however, to make 
the operators pay for idleness caused in this way and will 
not establish a fund for that purpose. 


To Avoid Something Analogous to Colonization 


The election for district officers has been bitterly contested, 
and many have been the charges of fraud. It has been al- 
leged that a West Scranton local union purposely increased 
its contribution to union funds so as to obtain an excessive 
vote. In order to block such possible dishonesty, the rule re- 
lating to elections was made to read: “The tellers shall not 
count the votes of any union that has cast more votes than the 
number of members for which such local paid per capita tax 
to the district union for the three months preceding that in 
which the election is held. The local union shall send 
notice, upon uniform sheets supplied by the district, of all 
new members initiated during these months.” 

It is alleged that the vote of Local 2444 was illegal because 
the union was in arrears, that Local 1635 turned in 167 votes, 
although only 9 members voted, while Local 1068, where only 8 
members voted, was registered by the union solidly for the 
administration. Other examples quoted are these: Local 
1001 cast 72 votes and the returns show 521. Local 957 cast 
402 votes for Thomas Hilton as executive-board member and 
6 for his opponent, Peter O’Donnell. The tellers’ report neatly 
reversed the figures in O’Donnell’s favor. The vote was close 
for this office, for O’Donnell received 6737 and Hilton 5842, 


The Votes in District No. 1 Show Dempsey President 


John T. Dempsey, of Scranton, is reélected president with 
20,666 votes, beating Thomas Morris, of Edwardsville, who 
received only 11,081. Joseph Yannis, of Pittston, who faced 
as many as five rivals, easily won as vice-president with only 
12,232 votes. John M. Mack, with 21,246% votes, beat his only 
rival, Enoch Williams, of Taylor, who polled only 996% votes. 
He was running for the secretary-treasurership. Thomas 
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Davis, of Nanticoke, again becomes international-board mem- 
ber, more than doubling, with his 20,737 votes, the vote given 
to his rival, George Brown, of Scranton. 

John P. White is receiving an enthusiastic welcome in the 
anthracite region, though his success in securing members has 
yet to be proved. He has issued a striking statement on 
the recent financial record of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co.’s Coal Department, which a few days ago 
declared a deferred dividend of 60 per cent. 

He declares in his statement that dividends totaling 140 
per cent. have been paid in 6 years, that on a capital stock of 
$5,590,000 dividends of $9,226,000 have been paid, “which 
gives to the stockholders the return of their original invest- 
ment and $2,636,000 in addition. The stock is still theirs, and 
it is conceded by all that the holdings of the company, with- 
out considering the increased valuation accruing from the 
large dividends paid, has greatly increased in value. The 
fact is the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has outdistanced 
all other operating companies in building for future oppor- 
tunities.” 

As Mr. White here suggests, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co.’s Coal Department has an advantage over 
nearly all the other coal companies, for their affairs are by no 
means so prosperous. He has taken the “Henry Ford” company 
of them all. But he does not stop at this point; he goes on 
to show what this means to each employee. 


If the Lackawanna Dividends Had Gone to the Employees 

There are 19,056 of these men, and if the surplus over 10 
per cent. per annum had been paid them, each individual would 
have received $45.23 per year more, and each man or boy 
would have been paid 19c. more per day. All this could have 
been done without disturbing the surplus of $1,500,000. This 
19c. per day, he declares, would have been a 10 per cent. in- 
crease were all classes lumped together as a unit. 

This richest company is taken as a guide to show what 
all the companies could do. The mine workers, however, are 
not satisfied with 10 per cent., but desire 25 per cent. of an 
increase and also for the day men a decrease of time of 11 
per cent. It is remarkable how the arzument breaks down at 
this point. 

Mr. White would have the poor educated as well as the rich, 
and pleads eloquently for it. That alone is not by any means 
impossible, but when poor and rich share alike no one will 
experience any great degree of affluence, for, as has been 
shown, the income above 10 per cent. of the best anthracite 
company would only give 19c. per day per man if divided and 
the whole income for 6 years not more than 38c. Dividends 
grow small when divided among the multitude. 

But though John P. White makes a somewhat biased state- 
ment about the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. and 
other anthracite companies, he is not lacking in the gentle 
amenities of life. And in their turn the companies are not be- 
ing ungenerous. At Edwardsville the Kingston Coal Co., one 
of the independents, without charge furnished the current 
and paid the electricians to wire the field when Mn. White 
came to that town to promote the interests of the union. 


Are Not the Miners in Eastern Ohio Justified? 

About 1000 miners are on strike in eastern Ohio, and there 
has been a disposition to blame them. The public remembers 
that within the last two years they have been on strike for 
13 months and business has been so bad that only a few 
of them have gone back to work. On its face, this public dis- 
approval seems to be merited, but the miners are not without 
reasonable excuse. In fact they are showing an excellent 
disposition in the matter. 

Though it is not in the contract, the operators are said to 
have agreed that by July 22 they would install mine scales, 
so as to weigh the coal as it came from the mine. This 
gave them over 60 days to do the work for the contract 
dates from May 11. Only about 10 places out of 69 have 
made the necessary changes and some of the mines are 
said to have made no attempt to do so. This statement has 
been made of Pultney No. 1, Fort Pitt, the Webb, the Bake- 
well, the Neff and the Franklin mine. Scales are already in- 
stalled at Rail & River No. 1, and they are being erected at 
Rail & River Nos. 2 and 6. 

Cc. J. Albasin, the president of subdistrict No. 5, which 
covers eastern Ohio, declares that where attempts are being 
made to secure and install scales, the union is endeavoring 
to keep the men at work and is extending the time for the 
necessary changes. The operators claim the scale makers are 
unable to fill the orders promptly. The Lorain Coal & Dock 
Co.’s mine at Blaine, the Herrick mine of the United States 
Coal Co. at Rush Run and the Cambria Mining Co. at Bell- 
aire are closed down as a result of the lack of facilities for 
weighing coal as it comes from the mine. 

It is stated by C. J. Albasin that during the recent strike 
$1,654,450 was paid out by the union for food, clothing and 
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medicine. Of course, the miners also received direct contribu- 
tions, and their losses are by no means adequately represented 
by the sum expended in their relief. 

But with the closing of the mines in the Hocking district 
a further accession has been made to the sorrows of. the Ohio 
miners, and on July 22 Governor Willis made an appeal for 
help for those in both the eastern and southern ends of the 
coal region. The Adjutant General, B. W. Hough, will dis- 
tribute the relief. 

The miners are convinced that it is not so much the Green 
bill and the contract calling for payment for all coal mined, 
whether large or small, which are paralyzing the industry. In 
fact, when the Gallagher amendment to the Green biil was 
being pressed the miners urged that its passage would make 
little or no change in the condition of the business, whereas 
the Vorhies bill for fair railroad rates was the measure most 
greatly to be desired. They are now urging that some West 
Virginia coal is traveling 200 miles for a freight rate of 85c., 
while some Ohio coal goes one-quarter as far, 50 miles, for 5c. 
less. The railroads contend as a reason, though they can 
hardly claim it as a conclusive argument, that the West 
Virginia coal in the case cited is delivered to them in train- 
load lots at Armitage and, therefore, there is no extra ex- 
pense in assembling the cars from the mines. 

The United Mine Workers of America, District 6, which cov- 
ers the Hocking Valley district, has made complaint about 
this discrimination to the State Utilities Commission through 
George B. Okey, its attorney. All the 39 railroads operating 
in Ohio are the defendants. 


Tom Lewis to Be Operators’ 


It is rumored that T. L. Lewis, the former president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, is likely to succeed John 
Zelenka as secretary of the Ohio Coal Operators’ Association. 
T. L. Lewis has for some time published a coal paper at 
Bridgeport, Ohio. He has been extremely active in the eastern 
Ohio strike and has taken a position not unpleasing to the 
operators and consequently has more or less offended the min- 
ers. But he is a strong advocate of the union and his ability 
as a speaker and organizer is unquestioned. 


Representative 


The High Compensation Rates in West Virginia 


The union miners in the Kanawha district are combining 
with the operators in opposition to the flat premium rate of 
$2.25 fixed on the coal industry of West Virginia by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. The miners claim their share 
will be $1 per capita. They feel that the Kanawha district 
should not pay for the deficit caused by explosions in other dis- 
tricts. Carried to its conclusions, this argument would lead 
to each mine paying for its own explosions. The distribution 
of the burden through the industry is what assures certainty 
in the operation of-the compensation law. 


Attempts Are Made to Organize Eastern Kentucky 


The miners of the Continental Coal Corporation and the new 
Bell Jellico Coal Co. have gone back to work at the same 
schedule of wages as prevailed when they walked out. The 
Continental Coal Corporation has agreed to restore the 10 
per cent. deducted from the wage scale, on Oct. 1 or sooner if 
conditions warrant it. The company agrees to sell goods 
from the commissary on a 16 per cent. profit and to make cer- 
tain repairs on the men’s homes. 

A local union was organized and an attempt will unques- 
tionably be made to introduce the organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America into that unorganized field. At 
other mines the men are expecting to organize shortly, and 
the employees of the Coleman Mining Co. and the Pioneer 
Mining Co. in the Straight Creek field expect to demand recog- 
nition. But the lack of funds is likely at present to prevent 
successful organization, and the action will probably be de- 
layed till a period of prosperity succeeds the present de- 
pression. 


Amalgamation with Western Federation of Miners 


Frank Farrington, president of District No. 12 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, announces that plans are 
being considered, as provided at the Indianapolis conven- 
tion, for the amalgamation of the Western Federation of 
Miners with the United Mine Workers of America. Committees 
of the two organizations are to confer July 27 at Butte, Mont. 
The Western Federation of Miners is now opposed by a rival 
union at Butte, which is stronger than the Federation, and 
the latter organization has been discredited everywhere and 
to ‘wish on” the U. M. W. of A. such an “Old Man of the Sea” 
would be a most unkindly act. 


The Courts May Act in the Bache-Denman Case 


“Coal Age” is informed that in Arkansas the federal court 
did not dismiss the case of the Bache-Denman Coal Co., but 
merely sustained a demurrer, filed by the defendant. The 
company will amend its complaint and feels that as revised 
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it meets all the points which were raised against the plain- 
tiff company in the demurrer of the defendant. 


South Wales Strike at an End 


The strike in South Wales was definitely ended on Wednes- 
day, July 21, when the miners agreed to the terms accepted 
by their leaders on the previous day. Lloyd George made a 
rousing speech to his friends, the miners, on the preceding 
day and asked the men to make up for the lost time by 
“extraordinary efforts.” 

All through the South Wales dispute the Federation of Min- 
ers of the United Kingdom has stood for peace and arbitration. 
It is not clear why the Federation showed more patriot- 
ism than the South Wales mine workers, but this is possibly 
due to several causes, among others the fact that the war has 
ccme more closely home to the dwellers in Yorkshire and the 
North country, and because the English are less sensitive 
under restraint than the Welsh. It is certain that in Wales the 
talk about the use of the strike to stop the war has been 
most rife, and it has had not a little to do with the present 
unrest. 

But in no part of the country is there less cause for strik- 
ing, unless indeed high pay acts as an incentive to do so. 
The South Wales miners have been receiving higher pay than 
the miners in other sections, for owing to the comparative 
newness of the South Wales field and the excellence of 
its product its advance has been rapid and prices have been 
high, and in a large degree the miners have participated. 


Miners Felt They Had a Valid Grievance 


The miners’ wages had increased since July 1, 1914. At 
that time they were 60 per cent. above the base established 
in 1879. Just a year later they were 77% per cent. above 
that base or had been raised 10.9 per cent. Probably the in- 
crease was no more than the increase in cost of living. 
Perhaps, also, where some of the wage earners were in the 
trenches, those that remained had a larger burden to sus- 
tain. From this point of view it is hard to deny that they had 
a grievance that an arbitration board, such as was proposed, 
would have recognized. 

Moreover, while the miners’ rate of wages had increased 
nearly 11 per cent., the operators are receiving a far larger 
percentage increase. On July 1, 1914, the price of best Welsh 
small steam coal, f.o.b. Cardiff, was $2.67 per ton. A year later 
it was selling for from $4.75 to $4.87, an increase of from 77 
to 82 per cent. No. 3 Rhondda, lump, has risen from $4.25 
to $6.80, a rise of 60 per cent. The operators are entitled to 
a slightly higher raise in price than the miners, because of 
the large increase in the cost of props; but it would have 
shown greater patriotism had they declared that no matter 
what others did they would raise their prices not one penny 
higher than was necessary to maintain their regular profits. 

During an international war is no time to be trying to 
become rich at the expense of one’s countrymen and allies. 
Had prices been unchanged wages might have been kept down 
to the ruling figure without any evidence of injustice. It is 
hard when declaring the South Wales miners unpatriotic not to 
extend that aspersion to the operators, who should have 
known better. 

The government is preparing to limit profits to an even 
dollar above pre-bellum prices. That is an increase of from 
25 to 30 per cent., hardly more than the miners will now re- 
ceive under the new arrangement. 


What the Operators Plead in Extension 


It is true that the rise in the price of the coal reserved 
for Admiralty use has not been as large as that of other 
coal, still that price has risen from $5.10 and $5.22 to $6.56, 
a rise of from 26 to 29 per cent. Moreover, the operator urges 
that the rise in price has not persisted all through the war. 
The prices were hardly any higher when the year com- 
menced than six months before, and business had not been by 
any means good. 

The operators are but human and the prospect of a 25- 
per cent. income tax may have spurred them on to enlarge 
their profits; and to their credit ke it said, there have been 
some other concerns which, like the ocean freighters, have 
increased their prices not 70 but 200 per cent. 

Moreover it is only by profits that the large costs of the war 
can be met. What is made and spent is gone forever. The 
profits can be seized by the government by taxation and made 
to serve the nation, but the money paid as wages will be 
spread so thin over a large area that the tax collector will 
be grasping at thin air. In fact, the British have long since 
ceased to tax anything the poor man consumes except beer, 
whiskey, tobacco, tea, coffee and currants and the exchequer 
derives all its income from profits in the form of income tax. 

The miners claim with truth that the profits in the Welsh 
coal trade have always been ample, and they feel that there 
is no excuse for such large advances as have been made since 
the war. 
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New Head for Mining Bureau 


It is generally accepted as a good policy in modern 
business to seek men for high positions from employees 
who have rendered faithful and efficient service in minor 
capacities. Everyone knows that a man will work with 
better heart when there is hope of reaching the top in 
his chosen line of endeavor. The knowledge that such 
a policy or principle of selection exists will bring the 
best talent to a corporation and will retain this talent 
through years of earnest effort. What applies to an in- 
dustrial concern applies equally to a Government bureau. 

The coal-mining fraternity, in fact mining men every- 
where, are hoping that in selecting someone to succeed 
Dr. Holmes as director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
President Wilson will choose a man qualified by service 
im the bureau, or through long experience in mining en- 
gineering work elsewhere. 

The coal and metal industries will support a new di- 
rector whole-heartedly if the man chosen is selected for 
his evident ability to serve efficiently as head of the 
mining bureau. The work so ably started and carried 
on by Dr. Holmes will be severely crippled if political 


pull constitutes the essential qualification in the matter 


of selection. 
Mining men are anxious and we trust current reports 
of an abhorrent choice are unfounded. 


eS 
Recent Anthracite Decisions 


The recent court decisions relating to the anthracite 
companies should bring a feeling of relief to all concerned, 
for the reasons that are outlined at greater length on an- 
other page of this issue of Coal Age. These companies 
have never been intentional violators of the law and were 
enly acting under the statutes of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. So their acts were valid enough until the state 
Jaws under which they had operated were rendered void 
by the passage of a national act. 

These continued suits have aroused the feeling of the 
general public against the coal companies. Much of this 
feeling was not by any means spontaneous, but has been 
created by irresponsible parties pandering to the petty 
prejudices of people who allow others to think for them. 

We may now hope that the coal companies can go for- 
ward and attend strictly to business and may be able to 
show a profit to their stockholders which will be commen- 
surate with the capital invested. Some of the anthracite 
companies have made fair profits; in fact, the returns to 
some of them have been quite large, but it can be safely as- 
serted that they nowhere approach those made in a dozen 
other business enterprises in this country which return 
large dividends year after year without any comment 
from the people. 

It seems to be a weakness of human nature to decry the 
fost of vital necessities, whatever the price may be, yet a 
man can make a fortune in an amusement enterprise by 


the simple device of doubling the price, with only a gentle 
murmur on the part of the public, which continues its 
patronage and forgets. The consumers will make an au- 
tomobile manufacturer a millionaire several times over 
and be actually greedy to purchase his product, the only 
question as to price being whether they have it or not. 

Let us hope that a new day with at least 6 per cent. 
sunshine is dawning for the coal man. He has had so 
many trials and tribulations that it won’t take much to 
make him happy and contented. 


a 
A Memorial for Dr. Holmes 


It seems to be the unanimous opinion of the personal 
friends of Dr. Holmes, late director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, that there should be some permanent mem- 
orial for a man so big of heart, so earnest and efficient 
as he was. At a recent gathering of a large number 
of his friends two plans were suggested which seemed 
to meet general approval. The first was the erection of 
an appropriate monument at the grave in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, Washington; the second plan was that a mem- 
orial volume should be printed, the book to contain a 
sketch of Dr. Holmes’ life, views of his work by a num- 
ber of selected persons, resolutions of various societies 
and associations, and finally a number of writings and 
addresses by Dr. Holmes himself. 

There is no doubt but that either of these plans would 
be widely supported by the great army of workers in 
the mining and metallurgical industries. Few men, es- 
pecially in the coal mines, but have felt the beneficial 
effects of the work carried on by the Federal mining 
bureau since its inauguration under the direction of Dr. 
Holmes. All of these men would gladly contribute the 
small amounts needed from each individual for either 
of the memorials above referred to. 

Coal Age would greatly appreciate expressions of opin- 
ion on this matter from those of its readers who have 
numbered themselves among the host of coal-mining 
people who have at one time or another associated or 
codperated with Dr. Holmes in the advancement of the 
important work he undertook. Such suggestions as we 
receive are not necessarily intended for publication, but 
for the guidance of those of Dr. Holmes’ friends who 
will assume the responsibility and initiate the movement 
for a fitting memorial to honor the man and perpetuate 
his work. 

The United Mine Workers 

The plea of Mr. Archbald for the recognition of the 
union in last week’s issue has of course the right ring. It 
does seem right that the men should be represented, 
and because some of the leaders are irresponsible seems 
an inadequate reason for condemning the whole union. 

But the operator who has no organization to take ex- 
ception to his every move is naturally disposed to avoid 
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raising such a spirit of unrest, for he knows that the 
‘genii of the bottle when freed is quite as apt to be un- 
reasonable as to be fair. He may feel admirably friendly 
to all the purposes of the union and yet be greatly dis- 
inclined to risk the peace around his mine by permitting 
the establishment of the union, 

He argues: “The men say I have frailties against 
which they must be protected. I probably have them, 
but so have they, and it is best for me to run my own 
business.” And he is surely not wrong in viewing sev- 
eral of the miners’ leaders, especially in grievance com- 
mittees, as the very epitome of revolt. 

It is strange how fortunate the union has been in its 
national leaders and how unfortunate it has been in 
selecting its more local officers. One would expect that 
the national leaders, being selected by men who cannot 
know them, would be chosen without judgment and 
would be entirely unworthy of their places of honor. 
On the other hand, the grievance committee, which is 
well known to all the voters, should represent the real 
spirit of the men and be composed of the most rational 
fellows. But that is rarely the case. The bigger leaders 
are more responsible than those in places of local prom- 
inence and are in most cases men of solid worth. But 
your grievance committee is ever a standing offense. 

The same is true in the affairs of our country. We 
have good reason to be proud of our Presidents, but our 
state officers and city aldermen are often a burden griev- 
ous to be borne. 

The U. M. W. of A. is not without its excellent qual- 
ities. Some one might without sophistry write a pane- 
gyric on its solidarity. It has steadily refused to make 
any choice between the various classes in its member- 
ship. Roadmen and miners, carpenters and motormen, 
doorboys and timbermen are alike recipients of its solici- 
tude. Nor does it allow squabbles between them. The 
miner who is called off to put up a brattice is not rep- 
rimanded because he takes the place of an absent car- 
penter ; the carpenter who sets a prop for a doorway does 
not start a strike of timbermen; the miner who bails a 
little water does not find himself scolded by the pumper. 
There is nothing in mining lke the squabbles among 
the house builders or the fusses recently disturbing the 
femington arms plant. 


The union once well established is better than when - 


partly organized. The first men who join are the sore- 
heads whom nothing suits, who do not believe in the 
present order of things; many are of the belief that they 
should not have to work for a living. They are men 
who like to lead, and trouble is in the wind. 

It is not strange then that when the companies are 
once committed to a 50-per cent. union they change their 
views. They want to deal with all their workingmen 
not with the soreheads only. They desire to meet a con- 
sensus, not a travesty, of opinion, and they begin to 
look forward to a time when every man will be in the 
union, when every man will attend meetings and vote 
and when the vote will go to the best man. They have 
the same ideals as should animate our political life. 

The best thing about Mr. Archbald’s article is the 
reference to the need for the open discussion of every 
labor problem. Some day the operator will be permitted 
to meet the union in council and argue his case. He 
will have a chance to face his men and tell his story. 
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The future will find us all knowing something of the 
arguments of the other side and basing our attitude upon 
them. The miner and the operator now plot darkly and 
in silence, and they come together only in clashes. 

The miners’ leaders have been talking loudly about the 
present war. It is, they say, a crime of the chancelleries, 
and in some ways they may be right. But why do not the 
miners themselves abolish their chancelleries? Why do 
they deny the operator the right to state his arguments 
in union meetings? Why must he always meet only their 
leaders, their chancellors, and not the men themselves? 

Perhaps, as has been said in condemning statesmen, 
the miners’ leaders are partly right. If the people 
could have met and talked the matter over man to man 


the war would perhaps have never happened, and prob- 


ably if the same had been done in disputes between em- 
ployer and employee many a strike war would have been 
averted. But the military men in the one case and the 
labor leaders in the other would have been disappointed 
and their trade would have been ignored. 

The popular will would have been supreme and the men 
would not have blindly followed courses which appealed 
to them merely because they never had heard the oppos- 
ing point of view. When also the leaders no longer fear 
the whole truth the United Mine Workers’ Journal will 
no longer be the painfully newsless and unfair sheet it 
now is, but will let real light in on the causes of con- 
flict and paint a real picture in which all is not shadow. 

B 


When Opportunity Knocks 


All of us have been told from the time of our early 
childhood that Opportunity knocks at every man’s door 
at some time or other and that each individual must 
be ever alert and responsive to the call. The coal in- 
dustry is a business of great magnitude.- Several thous- 
and intelligent and experienced men are required to fill 
the important positions connected with the production 
of coal. Right now a number of large operating com- 
panies are searching for men who are qualified to fill 
positions of trust and responsibility. 

A few days ago the manager of one of the largest bi- 
tuminous operations in America asked us to recommend 
a man qualified to report on a peculiar problem that 
arose in connection with the operation of one of its 
mines. We remembered that a certain superintendent 
had recently prepared a paper covering in a general way 


‘the problem that confronted the bituminous operator 


above mentioned. There was a quick exchange of tele- 
grams, and the author of the article was engaged to in- 
vestigate the conditions and report a remedy. 

This case is not an isolated one, for similar requests 
come to us at frequent intervals. What we want to 
emphasize is the desirability and advisability of mining 
men writing detailed accounts of their experiences, for 
it is only through such dissemination of practical in- 
formation that great advances in the art of mining can 
be brought about. There is no doubt that what benefits 
the coal industry as a whole benefits also every individ- 
val engaged therein. It is likewise true that the greatest 
reputations attained by mining men have had their be- 
ginning founded on early literary efforts, which have 
brought them more than a purely local renown and fo- 
cused attention on their practical sense, experience and 
ability. 
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Wansas City First-Aid Contest 





SY NOPSIS—A meet of first-aid workers at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in which the miners from five states 
and their union were the chief factors, was held 
on July 10. The winning team, which is that 
from Lehigh, Okla., will go to San Francisco to 
represent Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas. The good work of the min- 
ing teams has started the first-aid movement in 
factories and in the police department of Kansas 
City. 





One of the bright spots in the character of Dr. J. A. Holmes, 
the recently deceased chief of the Bureau of Mines, was the 
breadth with which he discerned that the first-aid movement 
is not an interest solely of the operator and of the men he 
might delegate, but of all workingmen, individually and in 
association. As a result of his work and that of his associates 
—one of whom, W. D. Ryan, is a former labor leader—the 
miners and the union have taken up first-aid training and 
contests and in many places are doing the work as their 
own, but with the friendly coéperation of the operators. 

This is emphatically constructive unionism and demon- 
strates the fact that the union is organized for the welfare 
of the miner rather than for the perdition of the operator. 

A first-aid contest and mine-rescue demonstration was 
held at Kansas City, Mo., July 10, under the patronage of the 
Public Safety Commercial Club of Kansas City, the South- 
western Interstate Coal Operators Association, the United 
Mine Workers of America and the United States Bureau of 
Mines. 

The meet was held in the convention hall at 8 p.m., and 
about 2500 persons attended. Perhaps no meet of this sort 
outside Pittsburgh has been witnessed by so many people. 

The committee on arrangements included also E. M. Clen- 
dening, secretary of the Kansas City Commercial Club; M. F. 
Ryan, president of the Brotherhood of Carmen; John T. Smith, 
business agent of the Industrial Council of Kansas City, Mo., 
who also represented the Missouri branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, and E. R. Sweeney, vice-president and 
general manager of the Gray-Bryan-Sweeney Coal Co, a 
member of the operators’ association and also an active 
member of the Commercial Club. 

The doctors who examined the dressings and action of 
the teams were C. C. Nesselrode from Kansas City, Kan., across 
the Kansas River; B. H. Zwart, P. F. Bohn, M. J. Owens, R. M. 
Meade, R. M. Schauffler, Logan Clendening and F. J. Ridge, 
all of Kansas City, Mo. 


Many Labor Leaders Present 


To show the general interest in the meet a list of those 
participating from outside the city may well be recited: 
George McBride, state labor commissioner of Kansas from 
Topeka, Kan.; P. H. Waterman, vice-president of the Iowa 
Coal Operators Association; W. H. Rogers, president, and 
John Gray, secretary, of the United Mine Workers of Iowa; 
George Hill, chief inspector of Missouri; Grant Parker, presi- 
dent, and George Heppel, secretary, of the United Mine Work- 
ers of Missouri; A. W. Dickenson, superintendent of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co.; Joseph Fletcher, general manager 
of the Cherokee & Pittsburgh Coal Mining Co., of Pittsburg, 
Kan., and vice-president of the American Mine Safety Associa- 
tion; John Pellegrino, mine inspector of Kansas; Bernard 
Harrigan, president of the United Mine Workers of Kansas; 
George Richardson, assistant commissioner of the Coal Oper- 
ators Association of Kansas, and D. C. McAlpine, of Lehigh, 
Okla. The large number of labor leaders present may be noted 
with satisfaction. 

The event was primarily a contest in first-aid work among 
teams from five states—Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma. The winning team was to be awarded the 
honor of representing the district at a contest in San Fran- 
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cisco, When it was proposed to hold the meet in Kansas City 
members of the operators’ association who were also members 
of the Commercial Club realized that the coéperation of that 
institution would assist the safety-first movement and give 
wider publicity to the first-aid work now being done at 
mines. 


How Funds for Contest Were Raised 


The project was put in the hands of the Public Safety 
Committee of the club, and W. T. Grant, who is secretary 
of the Business Men’s Accident Association of America, was 
made general chairman. The committee sold the manufac- 
turers about 100 boxes in the convention hall and thus raised 
funds for the event. The manufacturers either used the box 
seats themselves or gave them to employees. About 10,000 
tickets of admission were distributed by the committee among 
industrial employers, chiefly as formal notices of the meeting. 
General admission, however, was free. 

About 2500 spectators attended the meet, though the night 
was hot and the general inclination was naturally to seek the 
parks and to stay outdoors. In the audience there were 
about aS many women as men, and a large number of boys. 
It was notable that most of the men from industrial plants 
brought their wives and sons, and many their daughters also. 
The presence of the women and children was welcomed, as 
by their efforts safety-first and first-aid propaganda can be 
made to grow most rapidly. 


Manufacturers Follow Lead of Miners 


By special invitation the fire department of the city was 
also liberally represented. It had been specially announced 
that while the miners would demonstrate first-aid work as 
conducted at mines, the procedure would be similar to that 
in force at industrial plants and, indeed, wherever accidents 
occur. 

As the object of the event was partly the promotion of 
safety-first propaganda, a few short speeches were made be- 
fore the contest commenced. W. T. Grant, who introduced 
the speakers, reviewed the efforts made by large corporations 
to prevent accidents. He called attention to the large financial 
savings thereby accruing and to the loss of efficiency resulting 
from losing the services of men injured. He showed that 
the employed gained even more by saving their limbs and 
fingers, and even their lives in some instances. 

Mayor Henry Jost of Kansas City declared that cities 
should be as careful to protect the citizens from accidents 
and from the ill effects of poorly treated injuries as it is to 
assure them safety from disease and rapid recovery from in- 
fection. These latter needs are now supplied by the work of 
boards of health, and in time we will learn to have an equal 
municipal regard for defense against accidents and their 
sequele. Senator James A. Reed declared that the police 
of the cily could well go to school to the miners. Though 
the miners are the better trained, no one is called so often 
to the scene of an accident as the policeman, and he is usually 
as little prepared to give first-aid treatment as the ordinary 
citizen. 


Rabid Remarks on Negligence 


Senator Reed urged, with little reason, that one outcome 
of the present movement would probably be the establishment 
of the principle that an employer who allowed conditions 
under which fatal accident resulted would be regarded as 
guilty of criminal homicide. There is once in awhile a 
demand that negligence shall be treated as severely as 
intention, but the public will continue to have more sense 
than such hotheaded law makers. No one is going to hang 
a miner for failing to close a door, much’ less an employer for 
having failed to see that some other miner or other employee 
closed it. 

The miners, coal operators and others who promoted the 
event may be congratulated on the probable immediate out- 
come of the event, for a branch of the National Safety Council 
is to be organized in Kansas City, which will begin work with 
the eager codperation of a majority of the manufacturers 
and men. 

The contest was divided as usual into events for one and 
two men and for teams. The result, scoring by the table 
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approved by the American Mine Safety Association, was as 
follows: 

Oklahoma team from Lehigh, Okla., 888; Kansas team from 
Frontenac, Kan., 883; Iowa team from Hocking, Iowa, 843; 
Missouri team from Bevier, Mo., 823; Arkansas team from 
Calhoun, Okla., 822. A sixth team, of men appointed from 
among the visitors in the hall when the contest opened, took 
the place of the Texas team from Thurber, Tex., that did not 
appear. It scored 824. 


Dangers of Mine in Dumb Show 


Following the contest a demonstration of actual rescue 
work was staged. At one end of the hall a shed was erected 
about 5 ft. high, having low windows under the eaves except 
for about 12 ft. at one end. This represented a miniature 
mine. Inspectors examined the workings and reported gas in 
one chamber. There was a drunken miner with a pipe, an 
altercation, an entrance of the gas which filled the chamber 
and an explosion that filled the hall with smoke. A miner 
was projected through the tar-paper walls, apparently un- 
conscious. The rescue teams rushed to the mine, and an 
automobile, filled with miners wearing breathing apparatus, 
dashed quickly into the hall. These rescuers dragged out 


the men caught in the explosion. 

The rescue car from Pittsburg, Kan., No. 4, had been sta- 
tioned for several days on a downtown switch track, and 
was visited by several thousand persons. After the meet 
this car returned to Pittsburg. 
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Meeting of Utah Fuel Co. 
Officials 


At a recent meeting of the superintendents of the 
Utah Fuel Co. the subject considered was the education 
of foreigners. As the matter discussed was not of a 
technical nature but one of wide human interest, the 
meeting was largely an open one; consequently not only 
the superintendents, but the engineers, railroad men, 
mechanics, a veterinary surgeon and several mine and out- 
side foremen, 18 in all, were invited and were present. 

For the benefit of the visitors it was explained that 
the company had just made arrangements with the public 
schools in its various mining camps to give instruction 
in the rudiments of English, in American citizenship, 
sanitation and mining methods to all foreigners lacking 
a knowledge of the English language and American cus-~ 
toms. The courses of instruction will follow closely 
those employed by similar institutions in the East, and 
motion pictures will be employed to illustrate the matters 
under consideration. 

The need for this work is apparent to all those in 
charge of workmen; for of the more than 2000 men 
employed by the Utah Fuel Co., only 31.3 per cent. speak 
English, including Americans, white and colored, and 
British. Germans, Finns, Swedes, Austrians, French, 
Italians, Greeks, Japanese and Mexicans comprise the 
remainder, or 68.7 per cent. of the total. Of these 89.4 
per cent. are Austrians, Italians and Greeks. A large 
percentage of these men can neither read nor write En- 


glish, and understand it but little when it is spoken. . 


They come to the mines with no knowledge of coal mining. 

Many of these men, especially the middle-aged, have 
come to America solely with the intention of working 
just long and hard enough to save sufficient money to 
permit them to return to the homeland and live in com- 
parative comfort for the remainder of their lives. It 
was the opinion of the meeting that there was only a small 
chance to educate such men and change their standards of 
life. 

However, as a matter of safety for the majority of 
men in the mines, and as a means of rendering the work 
of the various foremen in charge of them less burden- 
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some, the members of the council thought that no non- 
English-speaking man should be employed unless he 
would agree to take the course of instruction. 

It was thought that the work should be concentrated 
largely on the young and ambitious and those who come 
to America as the land of promise and equal opportuni- 
ties, for it was felt that greater success could be achieved 
with them. It was the consensus of opinion that spe- 
cial efforts should be made to instruct men in the funda- 
mentals of mining and in methods of taking care of 
themselves and making their working places safe. The 
engineers in the meeting, speaking true to form, sug- 
gested that men be instructed how to obtain the greatest 
and best results with the least expenditure of labor and 
material. 

It was recalled that when times were good and labor 
scarce great numbers of foreigners were employed, many 
of whom were not only ignorant of the way to mine 
coal but could scarcely make intelligible signs. Imag- 
ine the work of the poor foreman who had to maintain 
the output with such men. 

Formerly all the drivers were Americans or British; 
now a large percentage are foreigners who, in their own 
countries, have had little or nothing to do with horses 
and mules. Many such regard an animal as merely a 
piece of mechanism entirely devoid of feeling, and treat 
it as such. As an example of the ignorance of the pull- 
ing capacity of a horse may be cited an instance related 
by the veterinary surgeon of the fuel company. 

Two foreigners had hitched a horse to 12 large mine 
cars, each weighing when empty 2450 Ib. In each of 
these cars was about a ton of grain. ‘Two of the wagons 
were off the track and all were on an up grade, yet these 
men could not understand why the horse could not pull 
the load and abused it accordingly. The company. has 
splendid animals, costing much money, and it takes pride 
in them. If by teaching men to understand English 
they can then be taught the care and abilities of a horse 
or mule, much would be accomplished. 

While the details of this educational campaign are not 
all elaborated, it was the opinion of the meeting that it 
would be best to give an elementary course in reading and 
writing first and as the students become able to under- 
stand English to instruct them in mining methods, safety, 
ete. The public-school principals will be given authority 
to decide whether the men by their neatness and clean- 
liness are fit to enter the classes. It is hoped that in 
this way the desire for cleaner and more sanitary living 
quarters will be developed. 


2 
College of Mines, University 
of Washington 


The annual short session for mining-men at the University 
of Washington recently closed its eighteenth year. In many 
respects it was the most successful in years, 388 students 
having registered for the work, 2 of whom were women. Of 
the entire registration 30 remained for practically the entire 
period. Quartz-mining subjects appealed to the greater 
number, with placer-mining next in interest. The oldest 
student was 52 years old, the youngest 19. Eleven of the 
men had previously attended some college and 3 were grad- 
uates. Most of the remaining students came with ordinary 
school preparation. Washington, British Columbia and Alaska 
were given as the addresses for most of those attending. 
Three students had previously attended the short session 
and returned for special work. Next year the nineteenth 
session will begin on Jan. 3 and will run for three months. 
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Kffect of Head on Pump Motor 


Some time since there appeared in Coal Age (Vol. 7, 
p- 178) an inquiry by Richard Todhunter, asking what 
will be the effect on the motor driving a centrifugal 
pump if the head is reduced from 150 ft. to 75 ft. while 
the motor is operated at the same speed. The answer 
given at that time by some pump engineers was to the 
effect that under the reduced head a much larger quantity 
of water would pass through the pump, which would 
result in overloading the motive power, unless the pump 
was particularly designed to avoid this effect. 

Later, H. D. Roberts opposed this opinion of the pump 
engineers, stating (Coal Age, p. 304) that he thought 
they were in error in saying that the motive power would 
be overloaded. Mr. Roberts presented some good figures 
to support his contention ; but, in my opinion, the answer 
given by the pump engineers is correct. I will cite an 
instance that occurred under similar conditions, in my 
own experience, which proves the engineers’ theory. 

Our company had a double-gage, Weinman centrifugal 
pump, driven by a 40-hp. motor and discharging about 
400 gal. of water per minute through a 4-in. discharge 
pipe. The pipe line was 1500 ft. long and had a vertical 
rise of about 10 ft. The pump was making 1100 r.p.m. 
under these conditions. As this arrangement was unsatis- 
factory in a wet season, it was decided to drive a ditch 
that would afford natural drainage. When the ditch had 
reached a certain point, I concluded to cut the pipe line 
and permit the water to flow into the ditch at that point. 
By this means the pipe lgne was shortened 600 ft. and the 
10-ft. rise or head practically eliminated. I estimated 
that I could save power by doing this and use the extra 
pipe for the other pump. 

At this time, however, my troubles began. The result 
of cutting the pipe line at the point mentioned was to 
cause a continual sparking on the commutator. We re- 
placed the carbon brushes with soft graphite brushes; 
but that did not overcome the trouble. I then decided 
that, inasmuch as I had reduced the work of the pump 
nearly one-half, I should also reduce its speed, which 
could be done, as the pump was belt-driven. I took the 
matter up with the chief electrician and it was decided 
to use a smaller pulley on the motor, which would 
reduce the speed of the pump from 1100 to 920 r.p.m. 
This completely overcame the trouble. 

In the course of time the ditch was completed and, as 
there was no longer any use for the pump at that place, 
it was moved to another location to take the place of 
two other pumps that were not doing satisfactory work. 
In moving the pump the small drive-pulley was damaged 
and we had to resort to the larger pulley formerly used 
for driving the pump. The result was that in two days 
the armature of the motor burned out. We put in 
another armature and bought another small pulley, after 
doing which there was no further trouble. . In its new 
location the pump is discharging through a pipe line 
1000 ft. long and having a lift of about 8 ft. This 


experience convinced me that when the lift of the pump 
is reduced one-half and the pump run at the same speed, 
the motor will be overloaded, as stated by the pump 
engineers. 

PETER DRINNAN, 


Mannering, W. Va. Mine Foreman. 


Longwall vs. Room-eand-Pillar 
Mining 

Letter No. 2—I am a great believer in the longwall 
method of mining, and would like to render my decision 
in respect to the relative merits of this method as com- 
pared with that known as the room-and-pillar system 
of mining. I read carefully the arguments on the two 
sides of this question, as presented by Fred Morck, Coal 
Age, July 10, p. 60. 

I want to say, in the first place, that the longwall 
method is the most improved and uptodate system of 
mining coal in use at the present time, as it gives a 
larger extraction of coal, greater safety to the men and 
better ventilation of the mine, which reduces the risk 
of an explosion occurring to a minimum. Can the ad- 
vocates of the room-and-pillar system claim for a moment 
that they are following the motto, “Safety the first con- 
sideration”? They must acknowledge that nothing is 
more dangerous in the mining of coal than the poor ven- 
tilation of the working face that is so general in the 
room-and-pillar system, especially after the rooms have 
advanced beyond one or two breakthroughs. 

We have only to look back in the records to find that 
all the large explosions, costing many lives and destroy- 
ing much property, have occurred in mines worked on 
the room-and-pillar system. I do not think there is any 
record of an explosion occurring in a longwall mine. This 
fact alone should be a great argument in favor of that 
system of mining. 

Again, it must be acknowledged that there is a great 
waste of coal that cannot be recovered when the mine 
is worked on the room-and-pillar system. In many lo- 
calities where that system is used, not more than 50 or 
60 per cent. of the coal is taken out, the remainder be- 
ing left in the pillars. While I freely admit that it is 
possible to work any seam of coal on the room-and-pillar 
system, I claim that system cannot be worked economical- 
ly and the mine be made to pay in many cases. 

There is another important item in favor of the long- 
wall system, and that is the facilities it affords for the 
cheap transportation of the coal from the face to the 
shaft bottom. I mean that the roads are more direct, 
leading to all points of the working face in every long- 
wall mine. I consider that these advantages are of the 
utmost importance in the mining of coal and show that 
the longwall method is safer, healthier and more eco- 
nomical than any other system of mining. 

G. R. WADDELL. * 

Moundsville, W. Va. 
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The Mine-Car Question 


Letter No. 5—In an article published in Coal Age, 


May.1, p. 752, R. Z. Virgin suggests that the present 
tendency ;to, use mine: cars,of large, capacity, and conse- 
quently heavy weight, together with the increase of 
weight due to various alleged improvements, may be un- 
wise, since these all tend to increase the first cost as 
well as the cost of maintenance of both cars and trackage, 
to say nothing of the increased cost of operation. 

Mr. Virgin suggests that, owing to the increase in 
dead weight of mine cars without a corresponding in- 
crease in capacity, there may result a reversion to the 
old style, lighter weight and smaller capacity of the 
car. He states that certain cars of 2 tons’ capacity, 
weighing formerly 1800 lb., now weigh from 2800 to 
3500 lb., which is certainly a disproportionate increase 
and, I should say, shows poor design. 

I believe there is a practical limit to the size of mine 
cars, and a point where refinements increase instead of 
decrease the cost of underground haulage. When one 
reflects that transporting the coal from the place where 
it is mined to the surface where it is loaded for ship- 
ment constitutes the greatest factor in coal-mining econ- 
omy, the design of cars that will give the maximum 
of efficiency deserves the most careful attention. 

In my opinion the selection of the type and size of 
car best adapted to given conditions does not permit of 
a wide choice, but is limited by local considerations. 
Too often it has happened that the mine car in use is 
a development of an original type that someone thought 
best served the purpose, and changes were made from 
time to time, as dictated by experience. This has es- 
tablished a certain “standard” type, which was duplh- 
cated whenever new cars were added to the equipment 
of the mine. 

In the study of the dimensions of the car best suited 
to existing conditions, the following items should be 
carefully considered : 

1. Thickness of coal seam, as influencing the height 
of the car. 

2. Nature of top and bottom of seam, as necessitating 
the driving of more or less narrow entries and thus in- 
fluencing the width of the car. 

3. A soft bottom having a tendency to heave may 
make it wise to reduce the height of the car so as to re- 
quire less headroom in entries that may be affected by a 
squeeze. 

4. The dimensions of the hoisting shaft that may limit 
either the length or width of the car, or both, 

5. The gage of the track, as influencing the width 
of the car. 

6. The loading of the cars at the working face, as 
influencing the height and style of the car. 

The following conditions should be carefully consid- 
ered in deciding on the capacity of the mine cars: 

1. Where the coal is mined on a basis of screened coal— 
that is to say, where the operators’ and miners’ agree- 
ment provides for payment at a stipulated rate for all 
coal passing over a 114-in. bar-screen, 6 ft. wide and 12 
ft. long, it is not possible to effectively screen more than 
two tons of coal dumped rapidly from the usual auto- 
matic dump-cage. 

2. When operating on the mine-run basis, the only con- 
sideration affecting the capacity of mine cars is the ease 
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of moving the cars, especially the handling of the cars 
by the miner in his working place. This question can 
only be decided after carefully studying the local condi- 
tions In respect to the grades of the haulage roads, the 


ease with which cars can be handled at the face, .and ol 


whether mules or locomotives are used for gathering the 
ears. At the best, mine tracks are not surfaced or 
aligned like railroad tracks and are frequently subject 
to short heavy grades, which would forbid the use of. 
cars of large capacity. It must be remembered that de- 
railments are liable to occur at frequent intervals, and 
will cause much delay, unless the car can be quickly re- 
placed on the track. These considerations call for the 
correct judgment of local conditions. 

While it is true that the use of heavier cars calls for 
heavier locomotives and rails and better tracks, this fact 
can hardly be construed as a criticism of their use if 
transportation facilities are thereby improved, resulting 
in speedier trips, fewer wreck’s and less power consump- 
tion per ton-mile, which all operate to produce cheaper 
coal, or reduce the cost of production. As the capacity 
of the mine car is increased the ratio of dead load to 
live load is lessened. It must be remembered that prac- 
tically the same time is consumed for gathering the mine 
cars and hauling them to the surface whether the cars 
have a capacity of two tons or four tons each. Like- 
wise, the operations of coupling, spragging, trapping, 
caging, hoisting and dumping are practically the same 
without regard to the capacity of the car. With these 
considerations in mind, it is difficult to see how a light 
car of small capacity possesses any advantage over a 
car of larger capacity, although the latter is heavier and 
requires heavier equipment generally, provided the con- 
ditions permit the use of cars of such capacity. 

Mr. Virgin raises the question of whether the loader 
shares the benefit derived from the use of cars of large 
capacity. The answer to this question is that if the 
ratio of dead weight to live load is properly proportioned, 
the loader shares with the operator in the increased out- 
put afforded by cars of larger capacity. There is, be- 
sides, less chance of his being unable to load the coal 
mined, for lack of sufficient cars. The larger cars thus 
afford the miner a chance to increase his earnings, and ~ 
incidentally attract to the mine a better class of loaders 
who are looking for places where they can earn more 
than an average wage. 

Having decided on the capacity of the car that should 
be adopted in a given mine in accordance with the fore- 
going suggestions, the dimensions of the car must be 
worked out similar to that described in Coal Age, May 
22, p. 904. The cross-section of the car must be deter- 
mined first, the width of the bottom being made 6 in. 
less than the track gage when 11% in. lumber is used. 
The height of the bottom portion of the car should be 
just sufficient to permit the flare-board to clear the 
wheels, allowing room for the cage-keeper, if in use, 
above the wheel. It is important to keep this height 
of the lower portion of the car as small as_ possible. 
It is determined by the half-diameter of the wheel, 
the thickness of the lumber used and the sizes of the 
axles and bearings. 

The flare-board is often laid flatter than a 45-deg. 
angle, so as to increase the width of the car as rapidly 
as possible above the wheels. The support of this flare- 
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board naturally is more difficult, as its inclination is 
flatter. A pitch of one vertical to four horizontal is 
not uncommon, and the width of the board often reaches 
15 or 16 in. 
connection with the limiting width of the car. 

The next step is to determine the height of the top- 
rail of the car above the track, or the depth of the car 
above the top of the flare-board. This, together with 
the amount of “topping” permitted, is limited by the 
maximum headroom allowed. Regard must also be had 
to the convenience of loading the car at the working 
face. My experience is that 44 in. is about the maxi- 
mum desirable height of the top-rail of the car above 
the track, to permit of easy shoveling. 

Having worked out the dimensions of the cross-sec- 
tion of the car and calculated its area, the inside length 
of the car is obtained by dividing the necessary cubical 
capacity (allowing, say 40 cu.ft. per ton of mine-run 
coal) by the sectional area in square feet. To the length 
so obtained must be added a sufficient allowance for the 
thickness of the end-boards and bumpers at each end 
of the car. It may happen that the results obtained 
will exceed the permissible length of the cars, as deter- 
mined by certain limiting local conditions. In that case 
it will be necessary to alter the sectional dimensions suf- 
ficiently to give the desired length, or reduce the capacity 
of the car. 

The size of wheel to be used will depend mostly on 
the weight of the loaded car. Larger wheels are easier- 
running and wear longer than wheels of less diameter. 
The width of the wheel through the hub should be suf- 
ficient to furnish a wide bearing on the axle, which should 
be symmetrical with the tread of the wheel on the rail. 

Both square and round axles are in general use. The 
square axle is strapped directly to the car bottom, which 
construction is more easily maintained than the round 
axle running in boxes attached to the car bottom. The 
latter, however, permits a more uniform distribution of 
the load on the axle and produces a more uniform wear 
of the bearings than is possible in the use of square 
axles, where the weight rests on the journals at the, ends 
of the axles. Channel-iron, plates and bars of special 
form are frequently used to maintain the boxes in proper 
position and alignment. The size of the axle may be 
calculated by considering it as a beam uniformly loaded 
and supported at its two ends, allowing an ultimate 
strength of 100,000 lb. per sq.in. for axle-steel and using 
8 as a factor of safety. 

The wheelbase of mine cars is necessarily small in 
order to facilitate the replacing of the car on the track 
when derailed. A short wheelbase also permits the use 
_ of curves of shorter radius. Approximately 14 the length 
of the body of the car may be taken as the necessary 
~ wheelbase. 

The track gage is usually determined by local condi- 
tions, present practice using wider gages than were for- 
merly employed, which marks a general improvement 
in haulage equipment. Mine track gages of 36, 40, 
42 and 48 in. are in common use. Car bumpers should. 
be long enough to prevent the corners of the cars com- 
ing together on the sharpest curve allowed in the mine. 
The bumpers should be thick enough to prevent their 
riding each other. Couplings should be long sae 
to avoid cramping the bumpers on sharp curves. 


This must, all be determined, however, A... 
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The number and size of body irons depend on the size 
of the car; but irons of good thickness are economical, 


as the corrosive action of mine water wears them away, 


In my ‘opinion, ‘a’ rédsonable"increasé’ inthe Weight of! a’ 
mine car, caused by a suitable reinforcement that ‘tends to 
prolong the life of the car and keep it out of the repair 
shop, and prevent the frequent occurrence of wrecks re- 
sulting in much delay and loss of output, is always 
well justified and desirable. These practical considera- 
tions are of even greater importance than the restric- 
tion of the ratio of dead weight to live load. 

I have thus attempted to present in a general way 
what appeals to me as the more important considerations 
affecting the design of mine cars. My conclusions are 
based on my personal observation and experience in the 
design and use of such cars and a judgment that has 
led me to argue for a reasonably big car built for long 
service. While I realize that others, ike Mr. Virgin, 
may take the contrary view, I feel that the subject is 
one of great practical importance, and I hope to see 
it thoroughly discussed. 

W. E. Buss. 
Harrisburg, Ill. 
Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No, 6—Referring to Mr. Hogarth’s letter, No. 
4, Coal Age, June 5, p. 988, in which he attempts to 
prove that the assistant mine foreman is a legally re- 
sponsible official under the bituminous mine law of 
Pennsylvania, I want to ask him to point out the sec- 
tion of the law under which the assistant mine foreman 
can be held responsible for any of his acts in an official 
capacity. I have stated in a previous letter that by the 
phraseology of the law the assistant mine foreman is an 
irresponsible party. This statement is based not on opin- 
ion but on facts, confirmed by the reading of the law. 

The bituminous mine law distinctly states that the 
assistant foreman shall act under the instructions of the 
mine foreman. This statement does not necessarily im- 
ply that the assistant must receive detailed instructions 
from his foreman relative to the work of each shift. To 
assume such a meaning would be to frustrate the pur- 
pose of this provision of the law, since the mine foreman 
would then have personally to inspect the entire mine 
so as to be able to direct the work in each section in- 
telligently. The law provides the assistant to relieve the 
mine foreman of this burden. I understand, however, 
the intention of the law to be that the assistant shall 
have the authority of a mine foreman in his particular 
section of the mine, with the sanction and consent of 
the mine foreman, who is the responsible party. 

I presume that Mr. Hogarth, as a citizen of the United 
States, knows that when an individual is elected as a rep- 
resentative either to a State Assembly or to a Federal 
Congress he is immune from arrest by the civil author- 
ities, except for certain specific crimes. The reason for 
this is that the law recognizes such a representative not 
as an individual but as impersonating a constituency. 
The law regards that his actions during his term of office 
are virtually the actions of his constituents. 

I would ask, again, why does a mine inspector make his 
recommendation to the mine foreman and not to the as- 
sistant foreman? The reason is plain—because the law 
permits him to hold only one individual responsible. 
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I believe Mr. Hogarth is in error when he states that 
“the mine foreman is responsible only for the orders giv- 
en to his assistant, and the assistant for the faithful 
performance of the same.” If this is true, the foreman’s 
responsibility is. limited to his issuing correct orders and 
the assistant’s responsibility to the degree of faithful- 
ness with which these orders are carried out. In my 
opinion, such a conception apples only to specific orders 
or instructions given by the foreman to his assistant. 
It appears to me that if the application were general, 
all responsibility would be shifted from the shoulders of 
the mine foreman to those of his assistant and the fore- 
man would be free. 

When a mine foreman gives a specific order to his as- 
sistant and an accident occurs as the result of the assist- 
ant’s carrying out such an order, the responsibility for the 
accident is undoubtedly the mine foreman’s; but Mr. 
Hogarth would have us believe that if an accident occurs 
under the direction of the assistant foreman when no 
specific orders have been given, the responsibility rests on 
the assistant and not upon the foreman. I do not re- 
gard this as the meaning of the law. 

When Mr. Hogarth states that the mine foreman can 
be held responsible only for the orders he issues and 
for the employment of those whom he believes to be com- 
petent men to act as his assistants, he practically admits 
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that the responsibility for the assistant foreman’s official 
acts rests upon the foreman, inasmuch as he is made re- 
sponsible for employing a competent man. 

In reply to the insinuation that I regard the fore- 
man as.a mere figurehead, whom the law authorizes to 
employ a sufficient number of assistants to perform his 
work, I would draw attention to the reading of the bi- 
tuminous mine law, art. 4, sec. 1, where it states in the 
second paragraph: “When the mine workings become 
so extensive that the foreman is unable, personally, to 
carry out the requirements of this act, pertaining to his 
duties, he shall have the right to employ a sufficient num- 
ber of competent persons to act as his assistants,” ete. 
As I understand the reading of this law, the entire work 
performed by the assistant makes up the duties referred 
to in the law as the mine foreman’s duties. 

Mr. Hogarth states that he does not think for a moment 
that any mine foreman would attempt to hide behind 
his assistant or throw the responsibility that was his 
own on the other man’s shoulders. I want to refer him 
to the case of Willis vs. Commonwealth, in the 20th bi- 
tuminous district of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hogarth seems 


to express his opinion of what the law should be, while 
I have tried to show what the law actually is as it reads. 
I. CO PARrers 


Jerome, Penn. 


x 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Sources of Heat—In a sense the sun is the original source 
of most of the heat of the solar system—in other words, the 
sun is the power house of that system. It may be said that 
much of the terrestrial life and activity emanates from the 
sun. The source of the sun’s heat is understood to be the 
chemical and possibly electrical activities being constantly 
developed in its huge mass and radiating heat, light and elec- 
trical energy. 

The same chemical and possibly electrical activities are 
taking place to a less degree in the mass of the earth, creating 
internal heat. Both the radiated heat of the sun and the in- 
ternl heat of the earth are natural sources of heat. 

Besides these natural or physical sources of heat, there 
are the mechanical sources of heat, such as friction, impact 
and pressure. These each develop heat as the result of force 
applied mechanically. 


Chemical Heat—Theory assumes that chemical heat is the 
result of the chemical affinity of material atoms for each other, 
by which they are drawn and held in more or less close con- 
tact and union. This condition is in harmony with the notion 
of “atomic heat,’ explained elsewhere, and suggests the 
estimation of the heat of formation, or heat of combination, 
as the result of chemical union. 

In contrast with atomic heat, molecular heat is akin to 
specific heat and representative of the heat capacity of a sub- 
stance, or the quantity of heat a particular substance will 
absorb, per unit weight, per degree of rise in its temperature. 
Theory assumes that all heat of any nature is a vibratory 
state of atoms or molecules and, as such, is convertible into 
or created by other forms of energy. 

The molecular heat of a substance is found by multiplying 
a gram-molecule of the substance by its specific heat. 


, Combining Heat—All matter is assumed to possess a cer- 
tain definite heat energy peculiar to itself, which is expressed 
in heat units, per unit weight of substance. 


Heat of Formation—-In the combining of atoms to form 
compound molecules, a neutralization of the energies of the 
combining atoms causes either an evolution or an absorption 
of heat, the molecule formed then possessing an amount of 
heat called ‘‘theat of formation” or “heat of combination.” 


_ Heat Due to Friction—Friction is caused by one body rub- 
bing against another, whereby a molecular vibration is set up 
in the two bodies, as manifested by the heat generated. 


Heat Due to Impact—The impact of one body against: an- 
other likewise sets up a molecular vibration in the bodies, 
which is manifested by the heat generated. 


Heat Due to Pressure—Pressure applied to a body having 
a degree of elasticity, or being compressible, forces the mole- 
cules of matter closer together, which reduces the inter- 
molecular space and, as a result, there being no loss of molec- 
ular energy, the speed of vibration is increased in proportion 
as the space is diminished and heat is developed. 


Transformation of Heat Energy—Heat energy of any na- 
ture, whether chemical or physical, is convertible, without 
loss, into mechanical energy measured in foot-pounds, which 
is the “mechanical equivalent of heat.” 
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THERMOCHEMISTRY 


Thermochemistry treats of the heat changes that accom- 
pany all chemical reactions. A knowledge of such heat 
changes is of the greatest importance in the study of ex- 
plosive phenomena. 


Heat Changes—In a chemical reaction, combination always 
takes place, the heat energy of the compound or compounds 
formed being the heat or heats of formation. 

Chemical reaction may also be accompanied by dissocia- 
tion or decomposition of a compound, its heat of formation 
being then heat of decomposition, which neutralizes or is 
neutralized by the heats of formation of the products of the 
reaction. The heat of decomposition of a substance is always 
equal to its heat of formation. 

The heat of elements, in a reaction, is always zero, there 
being no combination or dissociation in the element. : 

When the sum of the heats of formation of the products of 
a reaction is greater than the total heat of decomposition heat 
is liberated and the reaction is ‘exothermic.’ When the total 
heat of decomposition is the greater, heat is absorbed and the 
reaction is then “endothermic.” 


Heat of Combustion—This term is generally applied to the 
heat liberated in the oxidation of a combustible. The reaction 
is exothermic; and, in sone SS ee: 

: — Heat of formation __ Heat of formation 
Heat of combustion = of products of combustible 

The heat of combustion of a substance, like combining 
heat and heats of formation or decomposition, is expressed 
in heat units, per unit weight of substance. The following 
table gives the heats of combustion of some of the more 
important combustibles in mining: 


TABLE OF HEATS OF COMBUSTION (Favre & Silbermann) 
Heat of Combustion, 








Combustible B.t.u. per Lb. 
Methane, to carbon dioxide and water at 32 deg. F.. 23,513 
Olefiant gas, to carbon dioxide and water at 32 deg. F. 21,344 
Carbon; tovearbon, idioxidemenn. ce cee eee 14,544 
Carbon; to carbon monoxides no. 120 10 eee 4,451 
Carbon monoxide, to carbon dioxide............... 4,325 
Hydrogen; to water at oendeo alin ene. eae 62,032 
Hydrogen to ‘steamsat 21 2"deow nin, sae... Seen SOL TL 
Sulphuriitofsulphuridloxides.s.c een. Cae 4,000 
Petroleum heavy e(sp eta 0lss6) emercnnerarc cron) aera 19,000 
Petroleum licht Gspie reo ss oe ee eee 18,200 
Coal, average values, (State) (Fixed Carbon) 

ANtHh Ee Clie sar emer Pennsylvania ....84.3% 14,200 

Bitunmnousee. ses. Pennsylvania ....57.0% 14,900 

Bituminous..........West Virginia....65.8% 14,240 

Bituminous tar... LUTinGlss ac tet ee 46.4% 14,460 

Bituminous weeps ObIGAR EA wee 51.5% 14,400 

Bituminous. BOA SORE Kentucky 50.1% 12,700 

Bituminous: pees: Alabama’ Scene 59.3% 13,700 

Bituminous: eee Indiaiae... en 44.38% 14,140 

The above are average values for each entire state, as 


taken from Government analyses and do not represent mining 
districts. 
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Preserving Mine Timber 


I desire to ask: (a) Is there any method in use for 
preserving mine timbers, particularly the crossbars used 
in mines, by dipping them in creosote, zinc sulphate or 
other preserving solutions, and what results have been 
accomplished by so doing? (b) Is it necessary to kiln- 
dry such timbers before dipping them? (c) What solu- 
tion is considered best and cheapest for this purpose, 
and how long should such timbers be left in the solution? 
(d) Are there any data available showing the increase in 
the life of mine timbers when treated by any process 
intended to preserve the wood? 

EK. C. LEIGHTTY. 

Danville, Ill. 





These questions were submitted to the chemist of one 
of the largest manufacturers of wood preservatives and 
elicited the following reply: 

(a) There are various methods in use of treating mine 
timbers with special preservatives—creosote, zinc sul- 
phate, and the like. The results obtained have been satis- 
factory in proportion to the value of the material used 
and the thoroughness with which the treatment was 
effected. Owing to these varying conditions, it is impos- 
sible to state more explicitly the results accomplished. 

(b) While it is not absolutely necessary that the timber 
should be kiln-dried before being treated, it is desirable 
that it should be as dry as possible, so that the wood will 
more readily absorb the preserving solution. This is 
particularly true in respect to creosote preservatives, 
which are the most efficient, because the creosote cannot 
penetrate the wood when the pores are full of moisture. 

(c) In regard to what solution will prove the best and 
cheapest to use for preserving large timbers by dipping 
them, I may state that the coal-tar distillates have proved 
to be by far the most effective and economical. A wood 
preservative known as “conservo”—a brownish oily liquid 
distilled from coal tar—is the result of several years of 
experiments made to develop a liquid that will be suffi- 
ciently fluid to penetrate the wood and at the same time 
have sufficient substance to prevent its evaporation and 
loss, which would destroy the permanency of its preserv- 
ing effect. 

This preservative destroys bacteria and sterilizes the 
wood. It is practically nonvolatile and insoluble in water, 
which prevents its loss when timbers so treated are sub- 
merged or exposed to the action of moisture. It can be 
applied either hot or cold—with a brush, as paint is 
applied, or by dipping the timbers in tanks containing 





the liquid. The latter method is recommended for the 


rr 


treatment of mine timbers. 

The length of time that the timbers should remain sub- 
merged in the tank depends on the character of the wood 
and whether the preservative is used hot or cold. It is 
always better to apply heat when that is feasible, because 
the heat increases the penetrating power of the preserva- 
tive and drives out any latent moisture from the wood. 


A steam coil placed in the bottom of the tank will serve 
to heat the liquid and shorten the time of treatment, 
which can be varied from a few seconds to several minutes, 
depending on the degree of heat employed, the character 
of the wood and the thoroughness of application desired. 
The wood should be as dry as possible before placing in 
the tank. In special cases when great permanence is 
desired and the timbers are large, they are allowed to 
remain soaking in the tank for a longer period. 

(d) The only available data respecting the increase 
in the life of timbers treated by different methods are 
to be found in the various publications of the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture. Cir- 
cular No. 101, entitled “Treating Timber with the Open- 
Tank Process,” is said to be out of print. There is much 
valuable information, however, contained in circulars 
Nos. 108 and 111, of the Forest Service Bureau—the 
former being entitled “The Strength of Wood as Influ- 
enced by Moisture,” and the latter “Prolonging the 
Life of Mine Timbers.” These publications were issued 
in the summer and fall of 1907. In addition to the brush 
and open-tank methods, the Government experimented 
on treating timbers in a closed cylinder under pressure, 
which greatly increased the penetration and effect of the 
preservative. The report shows that the hfe of timber 
treated with a creosote solution by these methods was 
prolonged as follows: Brush treatment, 6 per cent.; tank 
treatment, 41 per cent.; and cylinder treatment, 55 per 
cent. 
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Fireproofing Mine Canvas 


Can you tell me how to fireproof canvas used for brat- 
tice cloth in the ventilation of a mine? 
H. A. EvErest, 
Superintendent, Hazelton Coal Co. 





Coalgate, Okla. 





Numerous preparations have been used from time to 
time to render fabrics fireproof, and these attempts have 
met with variable success. For this purpose such salts as 
the silicates of zinc, lead and tin have been mostly em- 
ployed. Certain firms interested in the question of fire- 
proofing material have made a careful study of the 
subject, with the result that more or less effective fire- 
proofing solutions have been prepared and are now 
offered on the market. The price of these solutions is 
practically prohibitive for mine use. 

The Antipyros Co., 170 Greene St., New York City, 
offers for sale heavy duck canvas, in rolls of 50, 100 and 
150 yd., 2 yd. wide, which is claimed to be fireproof 
and suitable for mine use as brattice cloth. 

Readers of Coal Age will be glad to learn of the experi- 
ence of any who have attempted the fireproofing of cloth 
and other combustible material used in mines. A _ prep- 
aration known as “oxylene” has recently been employed 
with much success in fireproofing timber in England, 
but has not as yet, we believe, been used in this country. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—If a collar 6 ft. long and 8 in. in diameter sup- 
ports a certain weight, what must be the diameter of a 
collar 12 ft. long to support the same weight? 

Ans.—The question omits to state whether the entire 
load resting on the full length of the collar or the unit 
load per foot of length is intended. The solution is dif- 
ferent in each case. For the same total load, the diameter 
of the collar varies directly as the cube root of the length 
of the collar; or, in other words, the diameter ratio is 
equal to the cube root of the length ratio, which gives in 
this case, calling the required diameter z, 

x eet: 12 ee eo 
a 4/22 = ¥3 = 1.28 
P= 8 1:26 = say On: 

The more usual condition in mining practice is, how- 
ever, the unit load, or load per foot of length, correspond- 
ing to the roof pressure that the timbers must support. 
In this case the diameter of the collar varies directly as 
the cube root of the square of the length, which gives 


a=8xXV¥22=8xX V4 
z= 8 & 1.58 = 12.6 m. 


Ques.—If the temperature of 10 cu.ft. of air is raised 
from 60 to 580 deg. F., what amount of work will be 
done? 

Ans.—In the free expansion of air the external work 
performed is that required to overcome the atmospheric 
pressure (14.7 lb. per sq.in. or 2116.8 lb. per sq.ft., sea 
level). Assuming a column of air having a base of 1 
sq.ft. and 10 ft. in height, and supposing the expansion 
to take place in the direction of the height of the column, 
since the volume of air varies directly as its absolute 
temperature, the height of the air column after expan- 
sion will be 





460 + 580 _ 1040 § 

£60 1260. ee 590 X10 = 20 fi. 
The increase in the height of the column is then 20 — 
10 = 10 ft. and the work performed, in this case, is 


2116.8 K 10 = 21,168 ft.-lb. 

A similar result can be obtained by estimating the 
work on a heat-unit basis. Evidently the external work 
performed in the free expansion of air corresponds to 
the difference between the absorption of heat by air under 
constant pressure and that under constant volume. For 
a single pound of air, and one degree (F.) rise in tem- 
perature, this difference is the difference between the 
specific heat of air for constant pressure (0.2374) and 
that for constant volume (0.1689), which gives 0.2374 
— 0.1689 = 0.0685 B.t.u. 

The weight of 10 cu.ft. of air at atmospheric pres- 
sure (sea level) and a temperature of 60 deg. F. is 
10 X 0.0766. = 0.766 Ib. The total rise in tempera- 
ture, in this case, is 580 — 60 = 520 deg. F. Then 
since 1 B.t.u. equals 778 ft.-lb. of work, the external 
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work performed’ in the expansion of 10 cu.ft. of air, 
owing to a rise of temperature from 60 deg. to 580 deg. 
P06 

0.0685 «& 0.776 K 520 &K 778 = 21,227 ft-lb. 

Ques.—How many pounds of carbon will be required 
to burn 100 Ib. of oxygen in the production of carbon 
monoxide ? 

Ans.—In the production of carbon monoxide by the 
burning of carbon in oxygen one atom of oxygen unites 
with one atom of carbon to form a molecule of carbon 
monoxide (CO). The relative weights of carbon and 
oxygen in this reaction are expressed by their atomic 
weights—carbon, 12; oxygen, 16. Hence, calling the 
weight of carbon required to consume 100 lb. of oxygen 2, 
we have 

16% 1233200 tir a0, 

Ques.—A fan running at 70 r.p.m. produces 120,000 
cu.ft. of air per min. under a 2.5 in. water gage. At 
what speed must the fan run to produce 150,000 cu.ft. 
of air per min. in this mine, and what would the water 
gage be for this increased speed and circulation? 

Ans.—In fan ventilation the volume is commonly as- 
sumed as being proportional to the speed of the fan. In 
other words, the volume ratio is assumed to be equal to 
the speed ratio of the fan. On this basis, calling the 
required speed of the fan 2, we have 


z _ 150,000 8 
70 120,000 4 
Cin) epee Uae Oia Tap ae 

In practice this result is not realized, but the fourth 
power of the speed ratio is equal to the fifth power of 


the quantity ratio, which gives, in this case, 


2 5 5 ns 
ee oe we — 95° a we 


Bi TX Lee 0 een, 

For the same conditions in the mine, the water gage 
varies with the square of the quantity of air in cireu- 
lation. Hence, calling the required water gage x, we 
have, in this case 


2A 
is ({) pV 1.06 tee ene 


= 1.25 








2.0 + 
% = 2.5 X 1.56 = 3:9 an. 

Ques.—Under what conditions may afterdamp become 
explosive ? 

Ans.—When the afterdamp of an explosion contains 
considerable unburned methane or a large proportion of 
carbon monoxide the mixture may become again explosive 
by the addition of fresh air proceeding from other 
portions of the workings of the mine or supplied by the 
readjustment of the air current. 

Ques.—What changes take place in the atmosphere of 
a mine during an explosion of firedamp? 

Ans.—The oxygen of the mine air combines with the 
carbon and the hydrogen of the firedamp to form carbon 
dioxide and water vapor and some carbon monoxide is 
produced if the supply of air is limited. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Scranton—While the mining of anthracite by machine has 
not been generally adopted it is probably being used to a 
greater extent in the cutting of coal in this district than any- 
where else in the anthracite region. The miners admit that 
the cutting of coal by machine is practically in its infancy, 
yet they realize that it is rapidly coming to be an important 
factor in the industry and are asking that an agreement be 
made with the operators whereby this grade of work will be 
paid for at an equitable rate. 


Pottsville—The local strike which has existed at the Lo- 
cust Gap colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. since last May has been practically ended by the men 
agreeing to return to work pending an appeal of their griev- 
ance to the Conciliation Board. The suspension was caused 
by a dispute as to the method of payment, and 1200 men have 
been idle for the past two months. 

Packer No. 5 colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Lost 
Creek, has been shut down by a strike. Orders were issued 
that all inside men should remain on duty a half hour longer 
than usual. This order was disobeyed by several men and 
they were discharged. On learning of their dismissal the 
entire force of 1200 men refused to continue at work. 


A new colliery to supply domestic trade is to be started 
by the Rosenberger Brothers on Sharp Mountain. A coal 
bed has been discovered which is much harder than any 
heretofore found in that region. Plans are underway for the 
construction of a breaker considerably larger than any here- 
to fore built in that locality. 

Wilkes-Barre—Damages amounting to $25,000 are asked 
for in a suit filed by Frances Michock, of West Nanticoke 
against the West Nanticoke Coal Co. The husband of the 
Plaintiff was electrocuted about four months ago and the 
company is charged with negligence. 

Tamaqua—During most of the summer, the Morea and New 
Boston collieries of the Dodson Coal Co. have been working 
three or four days a week. They have recently, however, 
started working full time. 

Shenandoah—Five men were hurt in various mining acci- 
dents in the collieries of this vicinity in a single day the 
past week. Among this number, Peter Nitsavage received 
probable fatal injuries. 

Shamokin—Nine hundred miners at the Hickory Ridge col- 
liery of the Susquehanna Coal Co., recently went on strike to 
compel some of the employees to pay dues into the union. 
This tied up the entire plant. 


Bituminous 


Scottdale—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. recently ordered into 
operations 260 additional ovens. The plants affected by this 
order are Colonial No. 1, Continental No. 3, Edenborn, Hecla 
No. 8, Leisenring Nos. 1, 2 and 3, United, York Run, Hostet- 
ter and Whitney. 

Connellsville—Nine hundred ovens were recently added 
to the producing capacity of the Connellsville coke region, 
bringing the possibilities of production up to 400,000 tons per 
week. This production has not been reached, but 371,000 tons 
weekly has been produced. The furnace ovens are operating 
at 76% per cent. capacity, while the merchant interests are 
operating at 62.6 per cent. There appears to be no par- 
ticular shortage of labor. 


Monessen—A first aid contest to decide who shall hold the 
silver loving cup for a year will feature the annual picnic 
and outing of the miners of District No. 5, to be held on 
Saturday, Aug. 14, at Eldora Park. Over $300 in prizes will 
be awarded. Twelve teams are now entered in the first aid 
events, and probably more will enter. In addition to the 
cup, the members of the winning team will be given gold and 
silver medals. 


Washington—Charged with violating the bituminous min- 
ing laws of the state by carrying black powder in excess of 
5 lb. into the Penobscot mine of the Avella Coal Co., two 
Ttalian miners were recently placed under arrest on informa- 
tion placed by Mine Inspector C. J. Callaghan of the 26th 
District. The men were arraigned before Justice of the Peace 
J. F. Carmichael and held for court. 
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Herminie—Work has already been started on the grading 
and opening of the drift mine into the Waynesburg coal bed 
on the Mitchell farm near Herminie. E. G. Smith, of Irwin, 
has charge of the construction work. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—The Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. during June 
loaded 60,000 tons of coal, which is the largest one month’s 
business ever enjoyed by that firm. Preparations are being 
made to increase the tonnage to 100,000 tons per month. 


Mullens—The Mullens Smokeless Coal Co. recently shipped 
its first output. This operation is across the Guandotte River 
from the railroad the coal from the mine being transported 
across the river to the railway in buckets on an aérial tram- 
way. 

Parkersburg—The semi-monthly pay of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. for the first half of July was the largest since 1914, 
the miners in the Clarksburg Districts receiving $90,000. The 
past month was the best in the company’s history but pros- 
pects for the current month are even better. Twenty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six tons were recently 
mined in one day. 


Moundsville—The Mound City Coal Co. has a force of men 
at work on a building which is to be used as a mine supply 
room. Here mine supplies of all descriptions will be kept 
ready for use at any time. 


Gary—The No. 4 stable of the United States Coal & Coke 
Co. was recently destroyed by fire originating from an un- 
known cause. It is reported that 14 head of mules were lost 
in this fire as well as a considerable amount of hay and 
grain. The monetary loss is estimated at $4000. 


Charleston—During the 21 months that the Workmans 
Compensation Law has been in effect in West Virginia, $136,- 
000 has been paid in pension claims. The Eccles explosion 
has thus far cost $29,880, the Layland explosion $4000 and the 
Carlisle $590. 

Prosecutions have recently been conducted in two of the 
mining districts of the state for violations of the law re- 
lating to the safety of operations. In one instance occur- 
ring at Yukon, McDowell County, a mine foreman was con- 
victed of allowing miners to enter the shaft before the fans 
had cleared the atmosphere. In another case, 17 miners were 
found guilty of shooting coal from the solid. Each of the 17 
were fined $10 and costs and warned not to offend again. The 
mine foreman who allowed the miners to enter before the 
mine had been cleared of gas was fined $50 and costs. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—The strike at the mines of the New Jellico Min- 
ing Co. in Bell County has been settled. The company 
granted a 10 per cent. increase to the men. There are still 600 
miners out at other mines in Bell County. 


Fleming—The Elk Horn Mining Corporation has received 
some large orders from the Great Lake region for early de- 
livery and makes the announcement of increases in the out- 
put. The mines around Fleming, Haymond, McRoberts, Jen- 
kins and Burdine are the most active since developments were 
first started. Already the railroads are taxed to handle the 
large tonnage. With increased output more trains will have 
to be added. 


OHIO 


Columbus — Ten thousand Hocking Valley miners, two- 
thirds of whom are idle and the other third earning only a 
fraction of normal income, have filed, through their officials, a 
petition with Governor Willis, asking that some means be de- 
vised for relieving the destitution of that region. One plan 
that had previously been proposed by the Governor was to 
begin construction on public highways throughout the Hock- 
ing Valley. The highway department announces that it is out 
ot funds with which to prosecute this enterprise. 


Wellston—The first shaft into the new coal region east 
of Wellston will be started as soon as the elevation of the coal 
measure can be ascertained by the drillers. The company 
has taken options on adjoining land which will be thor- 
oughly drilled and proven, in order to determine the levels of 
No. 2, No. 4 and No. 5 coal beds. The first shaft will have an 
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equipment capable of securing 2000 tons per day from the No. 
2 measure. Six hundred men will be employed in the new 
Wellston mine. 
INDIANA 


Bicknell—Robinson Bros. of Lincoln who are sinking a 
shaft opening for a coal mine near Edwardsport, have reached 
the River vein. Later they will work a deep coal bed north of 
this mine. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—The suit in assumpsit for $15,000 by the 
Illinois Coal Operators Mutual Employees Liability Insurance 
Co., against the Lumaghi Coal Co., of Collinsville, has been 
dismissed at the request of the plaintiff. It is believed that a 
settlement was made out of court. The bill alleged that the 
defendant failed to live up to the terms of an insurance policy. 

Judge J. F. Gillham, of the Madison County Circuit Court 
has issued an order directing the Illinois Coal Co., to pro- 
duce its books in court to show how a dividend of $12,- 
000 was dividend among stockholders on March 2, 1909, two 
days before suit for an accounting was filed by the Mount 
Olive and Staunton Coal Co. The Illinois Coal Co. was form- 
erly a flourishing organization. Attorneys for the Mt. Olive 
and Staunton company have asked permission to file a bill of 
execution against the stockholders of the Illinois Coal Co. 
tor $4,118.77, the amount of the judgment obtained in the 
suit for an accounting. The plaintiff company alleges that 
when the judgment was given there were no funds in the 
defendent company to satisfy the judgment. 

Carlinville—The Superior Coal Co. has obtained an injunc- 
tion against the Miller Oil Co. at Staunton and the Ohio Oil 
Co. in the same field to restrain them from drilling through 
the coal company’s coal rights to reach the oil sands. The 
court proceeding has put a check upon the Macoupin County 
oil boom. It is expected that the case will be fought through 
to the highest courts and the mineral rights of the coal com- 
panies determined. 

New Baden—The mine of the New Baden Mining Co. has 
been closed on account of damage to the shaft. It is ex- 
pected to remain idle 10 or 15 days. 


KANSAS 


Topeka—John Pellegrino, state mine inspector, reports that 
the Western Coal & Mining Co., will open its mine in Frank- 
lin and expects to employ all the idle men there. The Sheri- 
dan Coal Co., is going to open mine No. 8 at Breezy Hill; 
the Western Coal & Mining Co., already has opened mine No. 
14 at Fleming; and the Cherokee & Pittsburgh Coal & Min- 
ing Co., has leased mine No. 14 at Capaldo, and expects to 
start operations shortly. 

Pittsburg—One miner was killed and another badly in- 
jured in a recent gas explosion at Mine No. 7 of the Sheridan 
Coal Co. near Mulberry. The plant had been idle several days 
because of water in the workings. 

COLORADO 


Denver—The long-pending suit of the Government against 
the Union Pacific Coal Co. will be heard shortly. The Gov- 
ernment seeks to cancel the patents held by the company to 
2400 acres of coal land in the vicinity of Durango that had 
been originally entered under the Timber and Stone Act. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 
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Berlin, Germany—It is reported that a mining engineer 
who went to Turkey, just before that country entered the 
war, for the purpose of hunting for coal deposits which might 
make the country independent of foreign sources has found 
three excellent coal measures. The Turks proceeded to de- 
velop these at once, and the German government now believes 
that the coal problem of its ally will not prove of embarrass- 
ment while hostilities last. 


Wainwright Inlet, Alaska—It appears that the government 
can stop the whites from mining coal in Alaska, but not the 
natives. They have already mined several hundred tons from 
the bituminous seams near here, and have made arrangements 
to ship it to their villages. The Eskimos viewpoint since they 
have learned that black rock will burn, is that the rock was 
there before the government came along, and the Almighty 
must have put it there for them to use. Anyway, it burns 
much better than waterlogged driftwood. 


Fernie, B. C.—A further inquiry into the explosion in the 
“B” North Mine, Coal Creek, which occurred on Jan. 2 of 
this year has been ordered by W. J. Browser, acting minister 
of mines in view of the commissioner’s report on evidence 
taken at the investigation in March. This evidence, the min- 
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ister declares, warrants a further investigation. The new in- 
quiry opened with Judge Forin, of Nelson presiding as com- 
missioner. The preliminary investigation found that the ex- 
plosion was attributable to an accumulation of gas due to 
stoppage of the ventilating fan. The mine superintendent and 
mine foreman are charged with having been dilatory in their 
duties. 

Juneau, Alaska—Discovery of an extensive coal field on 
Admiralty Island said to-be the first of its kind found in 
Southeastern Alaska, has been reported. The coal was dis- 
covered about June 20 by Charles Sandman who at the time 
was engaged in cruising timber on the island. Having staked 
a claim Sandman hastened to Juneau where he interested 
some friends who are now financing the proposition. A 
patent has been applied for. According to the information 
obtained from Sandman the coal field is situated on the island 
3 miles north of Killisnoo and 80 miles south of Juneau by 


water. The coal is said to crop out along the shore in such a 
position that it can be loaded into a steamship direct. Juneau 
operators are well pleased with the discovery. 
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David Fleming, first resident superintendent of the Ber- 
wind-White mines, at Windber, Penn., after an absence of 15 
years has returned to become the head of the Beacon shaft 
mine at Dunlo. 


William J. von Bonies, mining engineer, of Louisville, Ky., 
formerly of Davies & von Bonies, engineers, of Louisville and 
Lexington, Ky., has given up that practice and accepted a po- 
sition at Joplin, Mo. 

James Matthews, president of the miners’ organization in 
the vicinity of Shenandoah, Penn., has been presented with 
one of the pens used by Governor Brumbaugh in signing 
Senate bills Nos. 160 and 931, the approval of which acts 
brought the miners under the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. 


White L. Moss, of Pineville, Ky., has resigned his posi- 
tion as vice-president and general manager of the Conti- 
nental Coal Corporation, whose operations are at Pineville 
and vicinity. The duties of the office were assumed by Max- 
well S. Barker, of Louisville, Ky., chairman of the executive 
committee, pending the annual meeting held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


George Watkin Evans has been appointed to determine 
what areas of coal land shall be reserved by the government 
and what shall be thrown open to lease in Alaska. Mr. Evans 
is thoroughly familiar with both the Matanuska and Bering 
fields. While his name is mostly connected with the Matan- 
uska field, owing to the fact that he was in charge of the gov- 
ernment work in selecting and extracting the coal from this 
field to be tested to determine its availability for naval use he 
is even better acquainted with the Bering River coal field 
having been over the entire area many times. 
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D. B. McClelland, vice-president, treasurer, and a director 
of Spang, Chalfant & Co., the Fayette Coal Co., and the 
Spang Land Co., died at his home in Pittsburgh on July 21. 


James Elliott, of McAlester, Okla,, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Haily-Ola Coal Co., of Hailyville, Okla., 
and receiver of the Great Western Coal & Coke Co., of Wil- 
burton, Okla., and the Osage Coal & Mining Co., of Krebs, 
Okla., died recently. 

J. W. Ganoe, a well-known merchant and coal operator 
died suddenly at his residence at Phillipston after returning 
from a convention of coal men at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Ganoe was 
64 years of age, and a veteran of the Civil War. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, four daughters, one son, two sisters and 
two brothers. 


William H. Depew died at his home in Jermyn, Penn., 
recently, at the age of 66 years. Mr. Depew started work at 
the age of 16 years for John Jermyn, who owned the breaker 
known as Jermyn No. 1. This later became the property of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co., with which firm Mr. Depew re- 
mained after the transfer, becoming the head of the black- 
smithing department for this company, which position he has 
held for the past several years. 

Joseph R. Bailey, of Fairmont, W. Va., a former resident of 
Connellsville, was killed while crossing the railroad tracks at 
Rowlesburg, W. Va. Mr. Bailey came to Connellsville in 1900. 
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In 1907 he and W. G. McGinnis formed the Pittsburgh Steam 
Coal Co. and developed the Elizabeth mine. Later they pur- 
chased the Opekiska mine, of the Marietta-Stillwagon inter- 
ests, holding it until about two years ago, when it was sold to 
the Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. Since then Mr. Bailey 
has been engaged in the coal and timber business in West 
Virginia. 
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Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill. ‘“Glyco.”’ MIllus- 
trated, 70 pp., 44%x7% in. 
The Milwaukee Fuel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., “Screenings.” 


Illustrated, 15 pp., 6x9 in. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., 
Illustrated, 247 pp., 6x9 in. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
Tllustrated, 51 pp., 44%x7%4 in. 

Dodge Sales and Engineering Co., Mishawaka, Ind. Catalog. 
“Gearing.” Illustrated, 126 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Pumping.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 

Knox Motor Associates, Springfield, 
Tractor.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 12x9% in. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
forcing.” Illustrated 16 pp., 4%x7% in. 

The Colonial Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Manual.” Illustrated, 88 pp., 73%,x10% in. 

Seranton Pump Co., Scranton, Penn. Bulletin 102. 
Plunger Pumps.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Kerr Turbine Co., Wellsville, N. Y. “Economy Geared 
Turbines.” Sixteen pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

The American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. ‘Sirocco Prod- 
ucts.” Thirty-two pages, 8%x11 in., illustrated. 

The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘Marcus Patent 
Picking Table Screen.” Illustrated, 8 pp., 9x11% in. 

Cresson-Morris Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Form No. 1001. 
“Barometric Condensers.” Illustrated, 28 pp., 9x12 in. 

The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 Broadway, New 
York. Bulletin No. 152. Bight pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

International Mill & Timber Co., Bay City, Mich. Catalog. 
“Sterling System-Built Houses.” Illustrated, 72 pp., 9x12 in, 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. “Net 
Price List of Hickory Handles.” Unillustrated, 4 pp., 3%x6% 
in. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
and Steel Warehouse in the World.” 
81% im 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. Bulletin No. 16. “Port- 
able Wagon Loaders for Handling Coal, etc.’ Illustrated, 12 
Dp., 6x9 in. 

Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
cular Storage System for Storing Coal, etc.” 
DD. 6x9 in. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. Catalog No. 
93. “Marion Reliability and Your Profits.” Illustrated, 48 
pp., 54%4x8 in. 

The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 Broadway, New 
York. Bulletin No. 300. “Cameron Triplex Pumps.” Four 
pages, 6x9 in. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., National Bulletin, 
No. 20, “Index for National Bulletins Nos. 1 to 20.” Illustrated, 
82 pp., 84x11 in. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
Boilers with Morrison Corrugated Furnaces.” 
84 pp., 4%x7% in. 

The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 Broadway, New 
York. Bulletin No. 104, “Cameron Pumps.” Thirty-six pages, 
6x9 in., illustrated. 

Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Book No. 210. 
and Truck Loaders for Coal, Coke, Stone, Sand, ete.” 
trated, 48 pp., 6x9 in. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. “Standard Unit 
Direct Current Power Plant Switchboard Panels.” Tllus- 
trated, 21 pp., 8x10¥% in. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. Chicago, Ill. “Ryerson’s Ready 
Reference.” A loose leaf book containing much valuable data 
on steel and steel products. 

The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 Broadway, New 
York. Bulletin No. 104, “Cameron Centrifugal Pumps.” Six- 
teen pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


“American Wire Rope.” 
Chicago, Ill. “Forged Drills.” 
“Gardner Air Lift 
Mass. “The .Knox 
“Concrete Rein- 


“Safety First 


“Duplex 


Chicago, Ill. “The Largest Iron 
Illustrated, 46 pp., 11x 


Bulletin No. 221. “Cir- 
Illustrated, 4 


“Internal Furnace 
Illustrated, 


“Wagon 
Tllus- 
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The A. 8S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 Broadway, New 
York. Bulletin No. 151. “Cameron Turbine Centrifugal Pumps.” 
Twenty pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


The Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Cochrane Engineering Leaflet No. 18, ‘“‘Testing V-notch Meters.” 
Forty-eight pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


S K F Ball Bearing Co., 50 Church St., New York. Bul. 
letin No. 25. “S K F Ball Bearings in Machine Tools and 
Shop Equipments.” Illustrated, 68 pp., 6x9 in. 


The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 Broadway, New 
York. Bulletin No. 153. “Cameron Centrifugal Pump for 
House Service.” Eight pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 34-U. “Instructions for Installing and Oper- 
ating Class N-SO Fuel Oil Driven Compressors.” Illustrated, 
24 pp., 6x9 in. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 66G. ‘“Air-feed Stoping Drills’. Illustrated, 12 
pp., 6x9 in. Blue Booklet No. 115. Air Compressors.” Illus- 
trated, 32 pp., 8x5% in. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin No. 165: 
“Wagon and Truck Loaders for Crushed Stone, Sand, ete.” Il- 
lustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. Bulletin No. 166. “Wagon and Truck 
Loaders for Bituminous and Anthracite Coals.” Illustrated, 24 


pp., 6x9 in. 
| RECENT COAL AND COKE | 
PATENTS | 


Coke Oven. A. Roberts, Evanston, III. 
1915. Filed Sept. 8, 1914. Serial No. 860,583. 


Coal Device. D. Hilleman, St. Louis, Mo. 
1915. Filed Apr. 7, 1914. Serial No. 830,275. 


Mine Tipple Car. J. Cozilets, Coupon, Penn., 1,141,442, June 
1, 1915, Filed July 14, 1913. Serial No. 778,967. 

Miner’s Safety Lamp. E. F. Koehler, Hudson, Mass. 1,132,- 
522 Mar. 16, 1915. Filed Oct. 28, 1912. Serial No. 728,154. 

Mechanical Stoker. J. E. Murphy, Winnipeg, Canada, 1,140,- 
761, May 25, 1915. Filed Mar. 10, 1914. Serial No. 823,731. 
Boiler Furnace. C. E. Googins, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Filed June 15, 1914. Serial No. 845,134. 

Coal Loading Machine. F. S. Converse, Binghamton, N. Y. 
1,133,008 Mar. 23, 1915. Filed Aug. 10, 1914. Serial No. 856,023. 

Mine Car Wheel and Axle. F. A. Sweet, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1,141,990, June 8, 1915. Filed Nov. 28, 1914. Serial No. 
874,383. 

Coal Washer. 
cago, Ill. 1,142,060, June 8, 1915. 
No. 787,254. 


1,132,685 Mar. 23, 


1,133,141 Mar. 23, 


Steam 
1,140,674, May 25, 1915. 


A. J. Sayers assignor to Link Belt Co., Chi- 
Filed Aug. 29, 1913. Serial 


Smoke Consumer. G. O’Neil, Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 1,131,944 Mar. 16, 1915. Filed Oct. 19, 1914. Serial 
No. 867,441. 


W. S. Parsons, Ladywell, 
Filed Aug. 4, 1911. Serial 


Apparatus for Ejecting Ashes. 
England. 1,131,951 Mar. 16, 1915. 
No. 642,373. 

Screening Conveyor. 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,142,060, June 8, 1915. 
Serial No. 673,708. 

Miners Acetylene Gas Lamp. 
Springs, Colo., 1,142,699, June 8, 1915. 
Serial No. 859,259. 

Coal Washing Apparatus. E. G. Burks, and N. Hayes, 
Birmingham, Ala. 1,132,422 Mar. 16, 1915. Filed July 38, 1914. 
Serial No. 848,985. 

Mechanically Operated Grate for Furnaces. W. R. Wood, 
London, HEng., 1,141,226 June 1, 1915. Filed Nov. 28, 191/. 
Serial No. 874,537. 

Draft Regulator and Smoke Purifier. 
Terran, Louisville, Ky., 1,142,721, June 8, 1915. 


T. F. Webster assignor to Link Belt 
Filed Jan. 27, 1912. 


J. A. Gustafson, Idaho 
Filed Aug. 29, 1914. 


J. A. and M. L. Me- 
Filed Oct. 3(\ 


1914. Serial No. 869,463. 

Mining Machine. F. L. Sessions, assignor to Jeffrey Mfe. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 1,132,800 Mar. 28, 1915. Filed Sept. 
3, 1910. Serial No. 580,410. 


R. Delaunay, Belle- 
Filed July 


Construction of Water Tube Boilers. 
ville, St. Denis, France. 1,132,458 Mar. 16, 1915. 
20, 1914. Serial No. 852,077. 

Water Tube Boiler. J. E. Bell, assignor to Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York, N. Y., 1,141,520, June 1, 1915. Filed Dec. 
26, 1905. Serial No. 293,170. 
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D. T. Williams assignor to Standard 
June 8, 1915. Filed 


Automatic Stoker. 
Stoker Co., Wilmington, Del., 1,142,293. 
Oct. 29, 1913. Serial No. 798,009. 

Mining Machine Car Truck. C. E. Dayis assignor to Good- 
man Manufacturing Co.,. Chicago,Jll, 1,141,943;June 8, 1915. 
Filed Sept. 14, 1912. Serial No. 720,366. 


Operating Device for Coke Oven Doors. C. V. McIntire, as- 
signor to H. K. Koppers Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,141,132, June 1, 
1915. Filed Dec. 8, 1913. Serial No. 805,216. 


Mining Machine and Truck. E. R. Merrill, assignor to 
Jeffry Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,142,348. June 8, 
1915. Filed Sept. 12, 1910. Serial No. 581,489. 


Coal Gas Generating Apparatus. H. A. Carpenter, assignor 
to Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 1,140,798, May 
25, 1915. Filed Jan. 2, 1915. Serial No. 118. 


Gas Producer. EB. A. W. Jeffries and G. H. Isley, assignors 
to Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass., 1,142,100, June 
8, 1915. Filed Mar. 2, 1908. Serial No. 418,656. 

Bafile System for Stirling Boilers. D. S. Jacobus assignor 
to Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J. 1,132,014 Mar. 16, 
1915. Filed Aug. 12, 1913. Serial No. 784,313. 

Furnace Stoker for Feeding Coal Dust or Other Com- 
minuted Fuels. C. L. Heisler, Schenectady, N. Y., 1,140,817, 
May 25, 1915. Filed Jan. 20, 1913. Serial No. 743,202. 
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Garrison, W. Va.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, 
fll., recently closed a contract with the Webb Coal Mining Co. 
for the equipment of a Marcus patent coal tipple for im- 
mediate installation at Garrison. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The United States Supreme Court in an 
action against the Louisville & Nashville, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, Tennessee Central and Illinois Central rail- 
roads has reduced rates on coal from Kentucky mines to 
Nashville from $1 to 80 cents. 


Grafton, W. Va.—J. M. Shackelford, of Glenville, it is re- 
ported has sold all of his coal holdings in Gilmer and Braxton 
counties, consisting of about 2000 acres to Lloyd Beeghley and 
Andrew Admiston, both of Weston. The price paid is said to 
approximate $200,000. The coal is all of the Pittsburgh vein 
8% ft. thick. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The first monthly reports of coal pro- 
duction by the anthracite companies have reached the office 
of the Auditor General under the provisions of the tax act 
of 1915. At a recent conference of coal operators and state 
officials it was arranged that these reports should be as of the 
20th of each month. 


Harrisburg, Ill.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, 
has been awarded a contract by Charles I. Pierce, president of 
the Saline County Coal Co. for the equipment of a Marcus 
patent coal tipple for installation in the Harrisburg, Ill. field. 
Also an order for the building of two modern bath houses at 
the mines at Harrisburg. 





Portsmouth, N. H.—The entire Navy Yard fire department 
was recently called out to fight a stubborn fire in the for- 
ward bunkers of the United States auxiliary collier ‘Vul- 
ean.” The vessel carried approximately 12,000 tons of coal, 
1000 tons of which it is believed have been destroyed. No 
material damage was done to the collier. 


Billings, Mont.—Coal-bearing lands purchased in 1910 as 
grazing land for $2 per acre have been finally awarded to the 
purchasers, Yegen Brothers & Simonsen and their associates. 
The land is appraised by the government at $30 per acre, and 
is said to run rich in coal, but through some error, in the office 
at Washington, it was sold for $2 and the government has 
decided to issue the final certifications, thereby completing the 
sale. 


Scranton, Penn.—The first real effect of the war on the 
labor situation has been noticeable recently, when 3000 Italian 
reservists employed in and about the collieries in this vicinity 
left the city on their way to Italy. The outlook is that 
quite an additional number will soon be on their way. Be- 
cause of the dull times at the collieries the men are ap- 
parently taking advantage of the opportunity to get back 
home for a visit. 


Rush Run, Ohio—Officials of the Beech Flats Coal Co. have 
been looking over their property in this section and it is be- 
lieved anticipate making an important land deal. It is under- 
stood that this firm, together with the Blythe Coal Co. 
wishes to purchase three or four farms which adjoin the 
mining property of the two firms. As yet no deal has been 
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consummated so far as is known. It is thought that part of 
this land will be stripped in order to secure the coal. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—R. D. Baker, of Big Stone Gap, Va., 
and. others are involved in an interesting coal and timber 
land. litigation... Several years ago representatives of the 
Swift Coal & Timber Co. went into the Line Fork Creek sec- 
tion and purchased some 10,000 acres of coal and timber 
property. It developed that about 12 months before, R. D. 
Baker and others representing a Philadelphia corporation had 
taken options on the same property, the option still being 
good. A few weeks ago, the Swift Coal & Timber Co. be- 
gan preparations to develop part of the holdings. Suit was 
then entered by Mr. Baker and others against this firm, claim- 
ing that they were the legal and proper owners. This is one 
of the largest coal and timber land litigations perhaps ever 
entered in eastern Kentucky. 


Louisville, Ky.—Under a trust agreement filed with the 
Louisville Trust Co., holders of about $2,100,000 of bonds of 
the Continental Coal Corporation, are expected to acquiesce in 
payment of interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per year, instead 
of 6 per cent., for the next two years. According to M. S. 
Barker, chairman of the Executive Committee of the corpor-. 
ation, bondholders having about. $900,000 of the bonds have 
sent in their consent already, while consent of 80 per cent. of 
the bondholders is required before the contract becomes effec- 
tive. This much progress was made in 15 days and com- 
pletion of the plan is thought to be likely. A semi-annual 
payment was due July 1, and this disbursement would be af- 
fected by the agreement. General depression of business is 
represented by the officers of the company as the reason for 
the temporary reduction. The bonds in question were issued in 
1911. 


Louisville, Ky.—First reviews of the forthcoming official 
report of C. J. Norwood, chief of the State Department of 
Mines, shows that 20,168,150 tons of commercial coal were 
mined in Kentucky in 1914, exceeding the output of the state 
during any previous year. The net increase is 743,968 tons 
over 1913, is explained by a big increase in production in Hast- 
ern Kentucky and in spite of a decrease in the production 
in western Kentucky, which showed a falling off of 664,242 
tons. During the year there were 53 casualties in the mines 
of the state. The report also will show that the state had 
270 companies operating a total of 364 mines at the end of 
1914, located in 39 counties and employing from 32,000 to 
33,000 miners. Prof. Norwood will urge the need of additional 
inspectors and states that he will call all present inspectors 
to a conference at Lexington, to consider means of making the 
best of the circumstances until the Legislature makes provi- 
sion for more inspectors. 


New York, N. Y.—Default having occurred in the payment 
of interest coupons due July 1, 1915 to the holders of Kanawha 
& Hocking Coal & Coke Co. 50-year first mortgage five per 
cent. sinking fund gold bonds issued under mortgage to Mor- 
ton Trust Co., trustee, dated July 1, 1901, a committee has 
been formed to protect the interests of the bondholders. This 
committee is of an opinion that an effective demand should be 
made forthwith upon the companies which guaranteed the 
principal and interest of the bonds to make good the default 
of the interest payment and in order to do this bondholders 
are requested to deposit their holdings with the Bankers 
Trust Co., No. 16 Wall street. The committee consists of 
Daniel E. Pomeroy, chairman, vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Co.; Walker Buckner, vice-president, New York Life In- 
surance Co.; Lewis L. Clarke, president, American Exchange 
National Bank, and Stacy C. Richmond, of Winslow, Lanier & 
Cor 


Columbus, Ohio—A gathering of railroad officials and Ohio 
coal operators, to the number of about 70, considered the ques- 
tion of coal rates from Ohio fields, at Columbus, on July 19 
and 20. The conference was of an informal, friendly nature, 
to discuss the matter of raising the differential between Ohio 
and West Virginia. The operators held to their contention 
that under existing conditions there must be relief in the 
matter of rates or the bulk of the mines would have to re- 
main idle. It was the belief of some of the railroad men that 
Ohio producers in some districts had allowed their markets 
to get away from them through suspension of operation, and 
that present troubles were due as much to labor as to rate 
conditions. A committee of 14, composed of railroad men and 
operators was appointed to present a scheme of action. An- 
other conference will be held at Cleveland shortly when the 
committee is expected to make a partial report. Every mining 
district was represented on the committee, as were the fol- 
lowing railroads: Hocking Valley, Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central lines, Pennsylvania lines, Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
and the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. The railroads are suf- 
fering large loss of revenue through idleness of Ohio mines. 
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General Review 


Anthracite situation continues discouraging. Bituminous 
slow and export business erratic with competition more ag- 
gressive. Pittsburgh district firmer due to activity in steel. 
Full summer dullness prevails in Middle West. 


Anthracite prices show no indication of bracing up, al- 
though some of the large companies are making an effort to 
increase operations which would indicate that they believe 
the dullest part of the year has passed. The individual com- 
panies are making heavy concessions on the circular, but 
they are finding the going hard, most purchasers preferring to 
deal with the large companies in order to strengthen their 
connection with them in anticipation of labor troubles next 
spring. In the meantime the current situation continues dis- 
couragingly dull. The storage capacity of the large com- 
panies is being taxed to the limit, while the independents are 
moving a tremendous volume of coal to Tidewater where 
stocks are already abnormal. The Lake movement continues 
to decline, and there are persistent rumors of a shortage of 
storage room at the upper ports. 

There is a total absence of any spot demand in the bitu- 
minous market and the past week has been one of the worst 
of the summer. Practically the entire movement is being ap- 
plied on contracts. Export business is erratic; the Hampton 
Roads piers are consistently breaking all records, while the 
movement out of Baltimore has taken a heavy slump and 
shipments generally are confined more closely to direct con- 
tracts while it is noted that a few options for export tonnage 
have not been taken up. Competition for this business is also 
becoming more keen, due to the complete lethargy in the 
general market. 

Pittsburgh district operators are slightly firmer in their 
views as regards prices, due to the beneficial effects resulting 
from the increased operations at the steel mills. The bi- 
tuminous movement is apparently increasing and with the 
large grain shipments now getting underway, it is likely 
that the pressure on the railroads may be of sufficient pro- 
portions to affect the trade. The Lake trade continues dis- 
couraging, the only cheerful feature being the possibility of 
an increase in the August movement. 

Generally negative conditions still prevail in the Ohio mar- 
ket. The harvesting of the largest crop in the history of the 
state is not relieving the pressure in any way although it may 
help some when the rail movement starts. Industrial condi- 
tions are slightly better than during the first half of the 
year, but this is offset by the extreme caution on the part of 
the buyers. The stocking season is much behind, and all at- 
tempts to force action in this line have met with little suc- 
cess. 

The full mid-summer dullness prevails in the Middle West- 
ern market, but prices are running somewhat higher than last 
year, due to the careful restriction in shipments. Inter- 
mittent buying of screenings by the large consumers has 
caused a relapse in this branch. General commercial condi- 
tions show some improvement but this is offset by the extreme 
conservatism in the coal business which is further accentu- 
ated by the backwardness in the crops. Heavy war orders 
continue the most encouraging feature of the market. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade touches the low point of the 
year. Firmer tone and improved sentiment in bituminous. 
Stocks exhausted and buyers finding they have overstayed the 
market. 


Sa an I 
BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau—If the new strength of war stocks 
foreshadows the closing up of additional business, then the 
market is in a position to receive a fresh impetus, but other- 
wise an unhealthy situation prevails. The international situ- 
ation is bound to hang fire for several weeks. In the mean- 
time the index to industrial conditions is best furnished by 
the heavy advances in the prices of steel products along 
with tremendous bookings. These tell their own story. 


Modern Miller—A very small percentage of winter wheat 


crop was threshed this week. In a few favored localities 
threshers were able to work, but in general the wheat is 
still standing or in the shock drying out. More activity is 
expected next week. Rain has fallen in Nebraska, Kansas, 
northern Oklahoma, northern and southeastern Missouri and 
Ohio. In Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky the crops are rapidly 
drying out. 

Iron and Steel—The speculative orgy in the market for 
steel stocks has attracted more attention than the improve- 
ments at the steel mills, which is noteworthy. The leading 
interest is operating about 93% of its ingot capacity, compared 
with 91% a week ago, and some of the independent mills are 
now at full rated capacity. It is estimated that at least 25% 
of current operations are for war orders or the like. There 
is an unusual program of new steel-plant construction pro- 
jected in and around the Youngstown district. Prices of bil- 
lets have again advanced, and on some special commodities 
prices are unusually high. The activity of the steel mills 
is so great that the situation in ferro manganese promises 
again to become acute. Activity in the machine-tool indus- 
try continues on just as large a scale as ever. 


Southern Lumberman — Enlarged activity in industrial 
lines, settlement of certain local labor trobules with con- 
tinued absorption of idle working men, further heavy war 
orders, increase in bank clearings, and the good crop outlook, 
are all contributing factors. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Manufacturers are 
cheerful over the openings on lightweight goods. The turn- 
ing point in the market has arrived, it is felt by some. 
Prices of goods at the openings were based on present market 
prices for wool. The goods opened at higher prices than a 
year ago, and a fair volume of sales was consummated. 


Dun’s—Apart from the development of further labor con- 
troversies, the general situation maintains its favorable as- 
pects. Recent settlement of labor troubles in the building 
trades in the West has been followed by the adjustment of the 
local clothing strike, but fresh disturbances have arisen here 
and elsewhere, notably at oil plants in New Jersey. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Although weather conditions have 
not been conducive to normal retail selling throughout the 
country, the volume of current wholesale distribution has 
about equaled that of the same period last year. Fewer 
merchants have visited the market than a year ago. 


Bradstreet’s—Growing activity in industrial quarters turn- 
ing out metals and their products, prospects of big crops, 
optimistic sentiments as to the future, and better collections, 
contrast with midsummer quiet in the larger merchandising 
lines, unrest in labor circles, some conservatism, generated 
by international political matters, and quite slow buying for 
fall account. 
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BOSTON 

Prices on Hampton Roads coals practically unchanged. 
Export trade still spotty and coastwise market drags. Georges 
Creek now in plentiful supply. Pennsylvania grades dull and 
anthracite very quiet. 

Bituminous—No improvement can be reported in the mar- 
ket for Pocahontas and New River. There has been no price 
movement of any kind and those shippers who were offering 
concessions a week ago are doing so today. Receipts here are 
about normal but practically every ton arriving is being ap- 
plied to contract purchases and not being absorbed by any 
spot market. The latter simply does not exist. It is a good 
sign that so little coal is being forced on this territory 
and it gives reason to hope that if things do start up in the 
fall there will be room here and there for coal. The fact 
that the trade is in no worse shape than when last reported 
is also ground for encouragement. 

Agents who distribute coal for inland delivery from Tide- 
water points are still selling at minimum prices. There 
is much rivalry for this trade in the larger ports like Boston, 
Providence and Portland, and it is believed that some of those 
who have rehandling plants of their own are seeking in thig 
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way to discourage competition on the part of shippers who 
must use the facilities offered by the railroads. 

While the volume of coal moving off-shore is still large, it 
is mostly on old sales. New business is not coming in 
with quite the push it had earlier in the season. 

Georges Creek is now in ample supply at all points and 
contractors in New England are beginning to get their full 
share of this popular grade. If the off-shore demand im- 
proves as it is almost certain to do later on it is likely that 
Georges Creek will again be in arrears in the coastwise 
trade. 

With the Pennsylvania grades trade is also in a dull state. 
While for some weeks the quality coals had all the business 
wanted, the operators are now again looking for orders. 

Water Freights—tThere is little to add to last week’s report. 
Rates depend on conditions that change almost daily. There 
is a surprising amount of rechartering: i.e., shippers who 
have tonnage under charter are in several cases turning over 
barges to other shippers at current market rates; 40c. is still 
the minimum freight on small barges, New York to Long Is- 
land Sound ports like Providence and New Bedford. 

Anthracite—July business this year is somewhat ahead 
of 1914, but there is no life to the demand. The last week of 
the month is usually less dull and while little is said it is 
realized that July will stand up pretty well for tonnage, con- 
sidering we are now in the midst of Summer dullness. 

Prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*. co. necn = ie $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
a ltimOre® seca. «as toate oie w avenel ecu ee ete riaeiets ete 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads* sie. otc. sche bins shatete sieve oie Ghee ee $2.65@2.80 
Boston ys. fe ieccisate Si ton Stic ¢ rest Meat oy aemiete ly ohn Makin sifemere crete ates 3.55@3.68 
Providence yt .2. a Gok 56k ee. Ss ee cet eG Le osicte tetas 3.45@3.68 
* T’.0.b. TOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Bituminous contract coals moving freely. Spot market 
quiet. Good demand for export and bunker fuels. Anthracite 
situation dull. No demand at Tidewater. 

Bituminous—Contract coals continue to move freely but 
shippers report practically no spot demand. Demand for ex- 
port and bunker coals remains fairly active. New inquiries 
are being received from France, Spain and Italy and some 
contracts are reported as having been closed. The end of the 
month should see as large if not larger export tonnage than 
in June. 

Production in the Pennsylvania regions has been at about 
half capacity. The local situation shows no improvement. 
There is a great quantity of unsold coal at the docks while the 
harbor contains many filled bottoms. Some of the cheaper 
grades can be bought at about $2.35 f.o.b., fair grades at 15c. 
more, while the choice grades are quoted at $2.65 to $2.80. 
Some of the larger New York companies with Philadelphia 
connections have received inquiries from foreign countries 
and are preparing to make shipments. 

Current quotations are on the following basis’ 

South Port Mine 


Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 .......... 1.385@1.45 
Clearfield: 

Medium2 9.) S227 2) 22365 @ 2,80 2250 @ 2 (Chae 1.10@1.25 

Ordinaryicneersc mes fs 0s 2.55@2.60)/ 52..55@2..60> tonne ae 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Works? 3.0%... 2:90@3 05 Valter vce.) Seer ene 1.35@1.50 

Nanty: Glo. cco oak eet 2 SO see eee. ee eee 1.20@1.25 

IB ALNESDOLO. se cis oes earn 2. 65@2.00"s aed kininiehe G eelenre ieee 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

Qtiemahoning Shi dae eee 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium......:.0..006 2.05@2-70 2.60@2.65  2)60@2:65. .1.10@1) 15 
hatrobee. Ae ces cate See 2. 45@2.550) Veen che eee eee .90@1.00 
Grednsburg. os ae ee 275 @2580 et A ee, Sete 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... 2°95@3-20 ak Gee earns 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont ? 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Fairmont mine-runs....2 4 Gee ee eee 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .70@ .80 
Steatns $0 t hoon es oS ees ee 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 .90@ .95 
Western, Marylond:..::..0 «4 aeereae oe 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .80@ .85 


Anthracite—With the passing of the two dullest months 
of the year, handlers of anthracite coal are looking forward 
to increased business. A reflection of this optimism may be 
seen in the efforts of a couple of the large companies to oper- 
ate their mines six days this week. So far demand has not 
increased at tidewater and there was not the customary rush 
of orders during the last week of the month to save the 
discount. 

Shippers are disposing of much coal inland and the Lake 
trade is calling for regular shipments. The Tidewater docks 
are well loaded and the number of filled bottoms about the 
harbor has not decreased. Independent miners continue to 
send all their>surplus coal to Tidewater. The companies are 
reported as storing considerahle of their product. 
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Concessions continue to be made on some of the prepared 
sizes. The average price on individual coal has made no 
material change in several weeks. Occasionally a bargain 
can be picked up at lower figures than the average quotation. 

The steam-size situation is practically at a _ standstill. 
There is any quantity of the buckwheat coals on hand. The 
better grades of Nos. 2 and 8 are very scarce. Pea coal is 
being stocked. 

Current quotations follow: 


Lower Ports 





Upper Ports 











Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken j.oceareecs ie hoses oD $4.90 / 
girs... sent tn aint AL $4.70@5.10 5.15 $4.75@5.15 
SUOVE. . ca Gane Senet nmol) 4.70@5.10 5.15 4.75@5.15 
Chestnutis. eee eee. 5235 5.00@5.35 5.40 5.05@5.40 
PPG... Sees eee Raa 3.35@3.50 2.70@2.95 3.40@3.55 2.75@3.00 
Buel wheats wee. soar sex 2.50@2.75 2.00@2.25 2.55@2.80 2.05@2.30 
IRIE. . .3iNe cane tore 2.00@2.25 1.70@1.85 2.05@2.30 1.75@1.90 
Barley . . secs deucctockonteee: 1.75@2.00 1.45@1.70 1.80@2.05 1.50@1.75 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shows slight improvement, although extreme 
dullness continues. Nut size remains a burden, with stove 
the most active. Pea moving fairly well, but other steam 
sizes are weak. Bituminous has the poorest week of the 
year. 

Anthracite—While there has been a very slight improve- 
ment, the trade shows no real prospect of bracing for some 
weeks yet. This is the dullest season of the year and most 
dealers are only buying to meet actual needs, although 
some continue to stock up because of the extremely low prices. 

This is particularly true of pea; several dealers continue 
to buy heavily of this size, taxing tne stand that they can make 
a larger margin of profit at the existing prices with less capi- 
tal invested, than if they put their cash in the domestic grades. 
Plenty of pea is still moving at $1.50 and there is no trouble 
at all to buy first grade coal at $1.75. 

Chestnut continues to be the real drug of the market, with 
egg and stove the most active. A large sale of this latter size 
has been reported at April circular, but this reduction was 
made on account of carrying a good tonnage of chestnut with 
it. Chestnut has been freely offered in several instances at 
10c. off April circular. The general price fluctuations are from 
10c. below April circular to 10c. below current circular for 
the family sizes. 

Collections continue to be a great source of worry, both 
to the operator and the dealer, and some of the dealers who 
are urged to take in coal at attractive prices state that they 
cannot collect enough money to even pay the freight. The 
steam sizes continue to follow in the trend of the other low 
prices and can readily be bought at from 10c. to 25c. off 
the circular. However, the small steam users who have been 
accustomed to buy their fuel as needed at the prevailing mar- 
ket prices are becoming a little uneasy over the labor out- 
look and are asking for contracts. Even with offerings at 
extremely low prices, many of the dealers are declining to 
buy from the individuals, placing what few orders they have 
with the larger companies, whom experience has taught them 
can take care of them in times of trouble in the mining re- 
gion. 

Reports are coming in daily from the mining regions that 
the men are prepared for the strongest fight—should it come 
to that—they have ever made. A suspension of two months 
would benefit the business, as such a condition would enable 
the market to right itself as to the extremely low prices that 
have been prevailing for a long time. 

The prices ruling the past week, to which should be added 
the state tax of 244% per ton, are as follows: 


City Tide City Tide 
IB TOKO? .i52)00 sesteunte a oles $3.20 $4.45 PGA. ss so adhe ete te $2.50 $3.25 
Lyf aR ce Sa ois 3.45 4.70 Buckwheat......... 1.25 2.25 
FSUOVE. stones cee ere ewac on 3.70 4.70 Rice.: 52. Penns oF .85 1.75 
Ghestnute: pene cies 3.85 4.95 Barley.c, sa aeaaee Po 1.50 


Bituminous—The bituminous trade has probably exper- 
ienced its worst week so far this summer. Mines are on very 
short time, with practically no demand except on contracts. 
This continued inactivity of the domestic market has led 
some of the operators who have never touched export trade 
to inquire into the possibilities of that line, and it is alto- 
gether likely that there will be stronger competition for this 
trade in the future. The tide shipments this week have 
continued in good volume to both European and South 
American ports and the prospects are that the tonnage will 
continue to increase, although the lack of vessels continues 
to be more than ever a serious question. 

The prevailing prices are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... 6 4 

Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... .75@ .85 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmontslack....-.-.... .45@ .50 
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BALTIMORE 

Falling off in export movement but large movement ex- 
pected later... Market remains soft, and prices low. 

The feature of the coal trade during the past ten days 
has been the falling off in the export movement. This be- 
came rather pronounced the first week of this month but the 
following two weeks showed somewhat of a gain, although 
much below the same period of June. Last week saw another 
slump, and the outlook is probable that only about 200,000 tons 
will be moved from Baltimore to foreign ports this month; 
this is a loss of about 100,000 tons from the previous month. 
Call for bunker fuels is becoming heavier all the time, how- 
ever, and the tonnage for July will run between 55,000 and 
60,000 tons. 

Many charters for loading the next 60 days or so are being 
made, however, and there are some who believe that a new 
record for foreign shipment will be made during that period. 

The domestic trade remains dull, despite talk of activity 
among firms making war orders. Coal is offering very cheap 
at the mines. While better grades are moderately firm in 
Maryland, West Virginia and Pennsylvania at from $1.10 to 
$1.40, poor to ordinary fuels can be bought at 75 to 85c. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Export shipments continue heavy, particularly to Italy. 

Trial shipments of high volatiles to South American ports. 


Coal shipments from Tidewater continue heavy to Italy with 
a few shipments to South American ports. There is still 
some shortage of New River and Pocahontas and few shippers 
are accepting prompt orders. The coastwise movement has 
been mostly to New England ports although some small ship- 
ments have gone to Savannah, Jacksonville and Charleston. 
Prices on all of the standard grades of New River and Poca- 
hontas remain about at the circular, although there is some 
shortage. 

In addition to the smokeless coals going foreign there 
has also been some small shipments of high volatile grades 
to South American ports; these, however, have been more in 
the nature of trial parcels with a view to introducing Amer- 
ican gas coals and it is not believed any large movement can 
be expected as yet for this coal. The outlook still continues 
bright for a record month for July, and unless vessel tonnage 
now due is delayed the coming week’s dumpings should be 
one of the heaviest of the month. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 
Railroad June 26 July 3 July 10 July 17 July 24 
Norfolk & Western. . 213,279 211,017 174,822 180,090 197,913 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 79,870 83,678 76,397 116,862 Sees. 
Wirginiativeses oc nes sc. 87,840 58,455 57,467 78,710 86,523 
BE Usama deta 's5) © 380,989 291,828 308,686 370,662 eee 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from Hampton Roads 
JHlyet6 to) 237151915: 


Norfolk Norfolk 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Berwind “ene Juan, P.R. 3015 M.D. Cressey Bahia 2975 
Vinland Rio 5477 Hornelen Buenos Aires 4930 
Queen Helena Santa Liberata 5900 N 
Ocland Cristobal 4800 Newport News 
Tordenskjold’ Cristobal 5500 Rhydiven? Taranto 6700 
Mariorga Campeiro Maddelena 4400 
Goulandris Spezia 5186 Nolisment Genoa 7500 
Gemma Genoa 4470 Dorington 
Clara A. Davis Maceio, Brazil 1096 Court Spezia 7000 
Andrea Savona 5000 Magnus Manson Pernambuco 2410 
Eleanora Apsieyhall 6300 
Maersk Copenhagen 2677 Verdun Rio de Janeiro 7200 
Polynesia Leghorn 2633 Malm St. Jago 1700 
Luigi Ciampa Civita Vecchia 5000 Yyackensack Tiburon 3200 
Sava (bark) Naples 1641 Panaghi 
Harald Curacao 4500 ~ “Vagliano Italy 4200 
Wm. E. Litch- N g indi ab, 
field Puerto Plata 736 1 MS tane basen aoe te y 
Ellen S. Little Pernambuco 2000 bold face type, others being barks and 
Torrington Genoa 7500 schooners. 
Florence 1 Smokeless Fuel Co. 2 Berwind- 
Howard Pernambuco 1318 White C. M. Co. 


The following vessels cleared with coal from New York 
Harbor during the week ended July 21: 


Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Matura Port of Spain 140 Francis Sawyer St. John 598 
Geo. B. Cluett St. Anthony 87 Jost Yarmouth 350 
L. P. Whitmore St. John 438 Note—Steamers are indieated by 
Siberia Frontera 50 bold face type, all others being schoon- 
Timandria Rio de Janeiro 455 ers. 


Clearances for foreign ports from Baltimore for the week 
ending July 24 were as follows: 





Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Andrea Costa Italy 4,885 Styliani Bebis _ Italy 5,514 
Driebergen Cuba 2,802 Drammensfjord Norway 2,907 
Oceano Italy 5,777 Cleanthis Italy. 4,738 
Urubamba Peru 146 
St. Dimitrios Greece 5,220 Totals 31,989 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 


sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—(Continued) 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
J. Manchester T. J. Hooper Mayport 
Haynes Wilmington 683 Fagersand Guadaloupe 
Dalmore M arseilles 3048 Isleof Jura Alexandria 2485 
a date Santiago = 742 ’ : July pind Aug. pice Virginia. 
Seceed Savannah 950 $1.10 res ion Buenos Aires or La Plata $8. 28 
R. M. Thomp- ; ATLANTIC RANGE 
son West Indies 1605 
Stormount Antilla 1231 Polamhall Italy? 2581 $9 . 84 
Camilla May Anne Lord St. John, 
Paige Mayport’ "0 567/0.00) Fa"ecks N.B.? 246 
Harold B. Cou- Five trips. ? Thence Rerring Cove 
sins St. John, to Philadelphia with lath. 
N.B. 360 VIRGINIA (Inc. Hampton Roads) 
Moama St. John, Isthmian Caleta Colosa 
N.B. 384 34646. 30 
Norther Marseilles 2912 Frederick 
BALTIMORE Knight? River Plate 2322 8.281 
Blackfriar- 
Stryn Malmo 1315 gate? River Plate 1758 8.28} 
Frederick Andreas 
Knight? River Plate 2322 8.281 Gerakis Italy 1939 8.76} 
Blackfriar- Chas. G. End- 
gate? River Plate 1758 8.28} cott Maranham 751 6.50 
Pennine Marcus L. 
Range Montevideo* Urann Rio Janeiro 1576 
‘ 2215 8.16 E.S. Greeley Pernambuco 
Fannie Palmer San Juan 1198 
Fert Spezia 8.88 Chas. A. 
Fagersand Point-a-Pitre 486 Campbell Para 1493 
Eleni Statha- 1July and Aug. ?Or Baltimore. 
tos Palermo 9.84 *% Option Buenos Aires or La Plata 
Sydic Sweden 2560 $8.28 Aug. 
St. Andrews Montevideo 3054 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Oleanthis Italy bold face type, all others being schoon- 
Three Marys Porto Rico ers. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The number of steamers available for coal has decreased 
materially and the freight market is considerably firmer, ow- 
ing to the increased demand for steamers for grain. Owners 
are not willing to accept shippers’ views on these grain 
freights, but shippers are advancing their ideas, and probably 
a number of steamers will be chartered for grain in the near 
future. 

This grain demand makes it difficult to quote probable 
freight rates on Mediterranean coal with any degree of cer- 


tainty. We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as 
follows: 

i To Rate To Rate 
HIAVans a) on ans. ee S2000@2225) Bermudas... .... 02.52% 0s $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... a COBDS OO Nera, Cruadencate vas tte.c 3.25@3.75 
Cienfuegos... 2. 2S eee. toa: LOL! LAMPICO sf schicnere. oie «leurs 3.25@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50 Rio. Be tee Ory at athe ae 8.40@8 .64 
St.Lucia... «ss.0ne eee 3.25@3.50 CEE Ee eae EC 8.40@8.88 
St. homass.;. .) ate. aa. OO) Montevideo ea aim eeane te 8.22@8 .34 
Barbados:?.. 24-7 amen 3.50 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.28@8.40 
Kingston's a2. Sees rho Oa O0 ta LOSATIGU. © ssa hale, noe 8.64@8.88 
Curacao’. adese:. cee o.20 West Coast cf Italy..... 8.88@9 .60 
Santiagoy «, 42.0: eee 2.50@3.00 Barcelona**.... . 8.16@8.64 
Guantanamo.. ....... 2.50@8.00 Valparaiso or Callao. 6.25@6.50 
Demerara........ 4.25@4.50 Marseilles. At hed - 8.64@9 .12 


otc Rates noted i in . bold face type are only ADDLOEDEIE: 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: ‘Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 
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LAKE MARKETS 
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PITTSBURGH 

Manufacturing demand increased. 
Connellsville. Prices a shade firmer. 
of capacity. 

There has been a further improvement in demand for coal 
from manufacturers, particularly in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, which is now operating at more than 90% of capac- 
ity, in the case of western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, 
though the steel industry as a whole is operating at some- 
what under 90%. The increased demand noted is almost 
wholly on contracts and does not operate to stiffen the mar- 
ket materially. 

The demand for Connellsville coal for export has _ in- 
creased and operators who have participated in this trade of 
late are somewhat firmer in their views as to prices. Ship- 
ments in the Lake trade continue light and altogether un- 
satisfactory, but in some quarters predictions are made that 
August will show a material improvement. As a result of 
heavier manufacturing demand and light Lake shipments 
slack is a shade stiffer, and Youghiogheny gas slack readily 
brings 55c., slack from other divisions going at about 50c. 
Mining operations in the district are at 50 to 55% of capacity. 


More export demand for 
Operations at 50 to 55% 
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While prices are not quotably changed except on slack 
the market seems to be firmer all around, at the following 
levels for prompt coal: Slack, 50@55c.; nut and slack, 90@ 
95¢c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %4-in.,; $1.10@1.15; 1%- 
in., $1.20@1.25, per net’ton ‘at mine, Pittsburgh district. On 
contract to Apr. 1 the markét”on mine-run séems to be from 
$1.05 to $1.15. 

: BUFFALO 


Increased activity in bituminous and still more anticipated 
soon. Price advances will be slow as the natural output is 
large and all operators are eager to increase their trade. No 
improvement yet in anthracite. 


Bituminous—The volume of bituminous moving appears to 
be steadily increasing and there should be a constant improve- 
ment from now until fall. Grain will soon begin to move and 
it is expected that there will be enough demand on the rail- 
roads to affect coal. There is no better call for slack, but 
there are not quite so many reports of cut prices and the gen- 
eral improvement is no doubt helping it some. 

The Canadian situation is not materially improved; in fact 
the latest report from there notes the shutdown of a mill that 
had for a long time bought coal in considerable quantity here. 
The additional tariff, the reduction in the price of Canadian 
coal and the lessened consumption, all contribute to cutting 
down sales in that direction. Prices continue on the basis of 

2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 
for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with slack less firm than 
sizes. 


Anthracite—The demand does not improve. All branches 
of the trade appear to be dull now, so that the mines have no 
other alternative than to run slow and they are turning out 
less coal than for a long time. There is a fairly good report 
from some of the independent mines. By making an extra 
effort to push their coal on the road and by preparing it as 
well as they can, they are able to keep running. If they can 
do that now they should do a fair trade till the fall demand 
sets in. 

There is considerable dropping off 
which, till within a week or two, had kept up well. There is 
report that storage space is short at the receiving ports. The 
vessels have loaded only 80,900 tons here during the past week. 


TOLEDO 


Pocahontas supply still less than the demand and prices 
are holding to list. Domestic and steam grades slow. Lake 
movement still light. 


A little stronger Lake market and other lines at a stand- 
still are the salient features of the local market. Domestic 
trade is slow and even the anthracite movement is extremely 
light in spite of the fact that this is the period when con- 
tract coal is usually being put in. The threshing season is 
now on full with.one of the biggest crops known in this sec- 
tion, but the additional demand has scarcely been noticed. 

Kentucky coal seems to have held up as well as anything 
in the domestic lines. Anthracite is selling off the circular, 
which is an unheard of situation at this point. West Virginia 
prices are so low that they are moving the best; Pocahontas 
No. 3 is the exception this grade holding at full list prices. 
The Lake shipments are holding up well and there was a 
little spurt during the past week due to the regular August 
increase in the circular. There is little demand for smokeless 
coal outside of the Pocahontas grades and the situation is 
generally weak. Little Youghiogheny is sold on this market 
and Pittsburgh No. 8 is going at the buyers’ price. 


COLUMBUS 


Production shows no increase and conditions are zgen- 
erally unsatisfactory. Buyers cautious and a reaction in 
prices seems imminent. Lake movement a big disappoint- 
ment, 


Efforts to force the backward stocking season are not 
meeting with much success in the case of the domestic coals. 
Production in Ohio fields has increased little, if any. West 
Virginia and Kentucky operators also, find conditions very 
unsatisfactory in this market. Under these circumstances 
there is considerable sacrifice of prices. 

There is a slightly better feeling in the steam trade most 
factories working better time than during the first half of 
the year. This is offset in a measure by the cautious buying 
of public service plants and other large consumers, particu- 
larly in the matter of fine coal. The opinion is generally held 
that prices, which have so far been well maintained are going 
to break in the near future. The production of domestic lump 
will be much increased shortly, owing to limited stocking up 
to the present time, and this will create a surplus of screen- 
ings. Absence of any large Lake shipments either in the 
Hocking Valley or Eastern Ohio has been a big factor in 
holding up West Virginia nut, pea and slack to from 15 to 
20c. above normal. 


in Lake shipments 
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It now seems almost a certainty that the Hocking valley 
will have no Lake season in the real sense of the word. Be- 
ginning at about this date last year, when the new mining 
scale was signed, about 600,000 tons were sent to the docks 
before navigation closed. The dock movement at Toledo is 
slow. During the week ending July 19 but 51,069 tons were 
handled. The total tonnage for the season up to that date is 
961,462. Slow movement by rail to the interior in the North- 
west still keeps the upper docks in a congested condition. 

Prices in Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreénéd. lump... a. cee an es Coen eeee $1.50 $1.60 ° 0" Se eae 
inch anda quarters Jia nea ene 1.35 Loe $1.30 
LbTee-Quarter Che. hock ee ee 1.25 1.30 1.25 
IV nS Arey ee Aon sina. EG eras wilsa open T.U5, 1.25 1.15 
Mite TUN Scie | hee ee ene ee 1.10 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pessand-slackea. heen eee eee .70 75 65 
Coarse alack sa was cise he oct ite e eee ee . 60 .70 .55 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity. 


Week Ended—— 
District July July July July 
3 10 17 24 


Week Ended——— 
July July July July 
3 10 17 24 


Cambridge. 20 25 35 25 
Masillon... 15 25 30 25 
Eastern O.. 40 60 50 55 


Average... 30 31 32 30 
CINCINNATI 


Improving demand for prepared grades, especially for the 
Lake ports, but steam business is still slow, with virtually no 
market, 


A slightly improved domestic market is noted and the Lake 
movement is also picking up quite perceptibly. The certainty 
of a normal domestic consumption is moving the coal ,although 
the volume is restricted. The market, however, is still very 
far from normal. The increased production of screenings re- 
sulting from the domestic improvement has weakened the 
steam market still further and heavy price concessions are 
noted both on contract and spot coal. While the machine-tool 
and related lines are running overtime, as a result of war 
orders, few other manufacturers have much to do. 


CLEVELAND 

Coal receipts increased somewhat, but prices continue firm 
and slightly stronger on fine coal. Retailers book orders for 
number of orders ahead. 

Receipts of coal are larger than at the opening of last 
week, but the demand pretty well cleaned up the market Mon- 
day. Pittsburgh coal brought $1.55 and Youghiogheny as 
high as $1.65. Sales for shipment are being made at slightly 
better prices, and the demand for fine coal seems to be grow- 
ing. The large steam consumers who have been dependent 
upon orders for war materials are continuing to take as much 
fuel as they have been and manufacturers of lines not sold as 
war material are taking a little more coal. 

The demand for coarse coals continues light. The mar- 
ket has been cleaned up and the low priced Ohio No. 8 that 
was offered a week ago has disappeared. There is some West 
Virginia No. 8 at $1.80 for three quarter, but not enough to 
disturb prices. 

The Lake business shows no change; it will be three weeks 
at least before it begins to increase. 

Retail dealers are booking considerable business, but the 
delivery is being delayed as customers are not taking the 
coal. There seems to be no hurry to take coal that com- 
mands a discount for delivery and payment prior to Sept. 1. 

Quotations for shipment are: 








District 


Hocking.... 25 20 25 25 
Jackson.... 25 15 25 20 
Pomeroy .. 30 45 40 40 
Crooksville. 55 30 20 20 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- Ohio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
Lump. issiees icc BOCAS. 9B alracte ere |e oe eee mu) Santen: anes 
Obani lsnrAgre © wat ae $2.15 $1.90 $1.85@1.90 $1.85@1.90 
rg seer oe Ce ae rn SUR Ae a 
Mine run....... 2.65 2.05@2.10 1.89 1.80 1.75@1.85 
Slack. é.:cciasmeeu ses sae 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 
LOUISVILLE 


Mine operations continue much curtailed. Substantial cut 


in retail prices being considered, 


Negative conditions continue in the Kentucky coal trade, 
with little or no improvement in any direction. Mines in East- 
ern Kentucky are reported to be averaging from two to three 
days a week, while those in the western part of the state are 
making about a day less. The demand from the cotton seed 
crushing mills in the South is developing, but the ice factory 
trade throughout the whole section is less than normal. The 
retail stocking, movement is not a big item, as yet, and it is 
stated that a sharp reduction in the retail price is to be made. 

Prices, f.o.b. mines are based on from $1.35 to $1.90 for 
block, while nut and slack range 380 to 40c. and 50 to 60c. ac- 
cording to grade. Western Kentucky screenings are to be 
had in considerable quantities. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Better outlook, additional merchant furnaces being ex- 
pected to blow in, and quotations are stiffer. Production and 
shipments approximately the same as at the beginning of the 
month, 


Prospects have improved for an increased demand for fur- 
nace coke as the pig-iron market has taken such a turn as to 
suggest that several additional furnaces will soon blow in. 
Ella furnace at West Middlesex, controlled by Pickands 
Mather & Co., is expected to blow in early in August, while 
the third of the Shenango furnaces is likely to go in at about 
the same time. 

An Eastern consumer has contracted for 6500 tons of fur- 
nace coke a month for three months, the price being in the 
neighborhood of $1.75. For longer delivery periods the oper- 
ators are disposed to quote on a sliding scale basis, depend- 
ing on the price month by month of basic pig iron at valley 
furnaces. Spot furnace coke has stiffened again as shipments 
on contracts are somewhat better and there is little free coke 
available. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.70; contract furnace 
to Oct. 1, $1.75; contract furnace to Jan. 1, $2; prompt foundry, 
$2.25@2.40; contract foundry, $2.25@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending July 17 at 871,- 
144 tons, an increase of 30,402 tons, and shipments at 365,615 
tons, an increase of 35,542 tons. The increases represent the 
recovery after the holiday week. 


Buffalo—There is some advance in the price of coke, 
though it does not appear to have materialized in this mar- 
ket to any great extent. So long as steel continues to do well 
there will be a liberal output of coke, though prices may not 
be very strong. There is frequent report of new ovens firing 
up, which shows confidence in the market, though it is easy to 
overdo it. Quotations are stronger on the basis of $4.25 for 
best Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 

Chicago—Coke prices have shown somewhat of a tendency 
to stiffen during the past week, with the greatest strength 
in foundry sizes. Byproduct sizes are in better demand, and 


prices have steadied. Quotations are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.55@5.10; Connellsville, $4.75@5; Wise County, $4.65; gas 
coke, $3.75@3.90, furnace, $4.65 @4.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Demand quiet with prices fairly well maintained. 
ings slightly softer. Anthracite still backward. 


Midsummer dullness has prevailed this week, and the ex- 
pected revival of buying over the month end has not material- 
ized. There is but little spot coal on tracks. 
country districts have not been so large as expected, due to 
the backwardness in the crops. General commercial conditions 
show betterment, but extreme conservatism prevails in the re- 
tail trade and among large industrial buyers. 

Prices are holding firm because of the close restriction of 
shipments, although some operators state that current quota- 
tions do not allow them sufficient margin to show a reason- 
able profit. Nevertheless, it is admitted that prevailing prices 
are better than they were at this time last year. It is antici- 
pated that August orders will be larger and at better prices, 
because of the small shipments thus far. The movement of 
Lake coal has increased during the past two weeks. 


CHICAGO 
Market somewhat heavier and prices lower. West Virginia 
grades continue the leaders. Anthracite unusually weak. 
Franklin and Williamson County domestic shipments have 
been smaller this week, and it is reported that some coal has 
gone forward at from 10c. to 15c. per ton under circular prices, 
although generally the $1.50 price is maintained. Saline 


Screen- 


County domestic lump usually sells at $1.35, but an increasing 


number of shipments are noted from Williamson County at 
$1.25. Most of the screenings from Southern Illinois mines 
have been averaging 75c. per ton. 

In the Springfield district orders for domestic lump have 
been very slow, although the operators are endeavoring to 
maintain the $1.50 price. It is reported that a number of 
sales have been made at 25c. under this figure during the 
past week. Screenings from the Springfield district have 
been steady at around 70c. 


Pet 
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The output of Indiana domestic coals has increased slight- 
ly. Industrial shipments from the Indiana mines show little 
betterment, but the operators are confident that the fall 
trade will bring a decided revival in this class of business. 
The demand for Fourth , Vein Indiana,,coal,has , been steady . 
at fair prices, while. Fifth and Sixth Vein grades have been 
very quiet. Some shipments for threshing trade have been 
moving to Iowa and Northwestern points. 

Prepared sizes of Pocahontas and West Virginia smokeless 
coals continue strong, egg coal being easier than the others. 
Mine-run has stiffened, and most of this grade is selling at 
$1.25. Splint coals show no improvement, and prices quoted 
show a wide range. Splint nut and slack has been as low as 
45c. per ton, f.o.b. cars at the mines for spot shipment. 

The Pennsylvania smokeless demand has receded, but there 
is no demurrage coal to be absorbed. The demand for egg and 
nut has been very slow. 

The circular price for Hocking lump is $1.50, but to meet 
the strong competition from West Virginia and Kentucky 
coals, shipments have been going forward at an average dis- 
count of 25c. 2 

Kentucky grades are still in a bad way. The demand for 
Kentucky block has been more active, but there is practically 
no movement of other sizes. 

Anthracite is fully as backward as bituminous grades. 
Lake shipments have declined in volume, being much less 
than for several weeks past. Shipments to far Western points 
have been made this week at discounts of from 25c. to 35c. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Yranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


Lump...... $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 $1. 40@1.50 
Steam lump Ace 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 

3-in. lump. 1.25 ane 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 

t-in. lump. im Be 25 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.25 ae ty 
LO a ae 1.25@1.50 .25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.25 
INGE cats 1.25@1.35 got 25 .95@1.05 .90@1.05 1.00@1.05 
No.lwashed 1.25@1.50 1.45@1.50 ickehe rete 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 Ap 1.35@1.40 Mstert Riera 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.50 eieate ae aatate Toets 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.35 ete f gs 2h Sots Ce 
Mine-run... 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 .85@ .95 .90@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings. . .70@ .80 .65@ .75 .60@ .75 .65@ .75 .70@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Tbumpsdetos $1.25@1.35 $1.35@1.75 $1.90@2.00 $1. rece 60 $1.35@1.50 
1}-in. lump 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.35 
Higeeeedn 1.25@1.35 1.10@1.35 1. 75@1. QOe 1 aG1. 50 

ater ate .90@1.10 1.40@1.60 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 
No. lnut.. 1.25@1.35 eure $e misyade Seats 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.35 aetcts ents Ye ces aes 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.15 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Screenings. . .65@ .75 .65@ .75 arin Soe Mea 


Receipts by Lake—Arrivals by Lake for the week to July 
26 and for the month and season to date were as follows: 


—————1915—_- ——————__1914 
From Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 

Si alose ais cree eae tes 1S G42) eagle ote th Bea 26,060 8,400 
TC OlEdO.:: ante Oe a ee ee 10023 een eat ae 0,500 
Ash tabulain sot. cic artery ee. ZA OO a mnie A so. oe eee ad 
Mlevelandn to sn.e srcioc: omeN ear oe OVO LOOM Lele... Aiacc hth Bias hae noise 
KB WER Oma s cheries ss ci bree (SEE ety | UPAR oe OSA EE TN saree ae 

13,642 17,969 28,408 28,900 
July total to date........ 105,153 5,674 111,627 69,898 
Season total to date..... 363,399 209,244 282,880 325,987 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Screenings are lower, the supply exceeding the demand tem. 
porarily. Retailers more active. Steel and related industries 
very busy and consuming large quantities of coal. 


An easing off in the price for screenings is the only feature 
of interest in the Indiana coal industry. Nos. 5 and 6 are now 
selling at 65 to 70c. Operators are unable to account for this, 
though the cause apparently lies in Chicago. The buying there 
is not constant and if big purchasers stay out of the market 
for a few days, the effect is immediately noticeable. During 
these periods, the supply exceeds the demand and some sellers, 
alarmed by the surplus, are tempted to make concessions. 

The demand for domestic lump is slightly better, the retail 
yards having been forced to replenish supplies. The movement 
as yet to the railroads has not shown the acceleration due 
to crop-marketing times, as yet the weather having been a 
delaying factor. The activity at Gary, Kokomo, Anderson and 
other cities where there are steel manufactories has increased. 
At Kokomo, where the auto factories are working on war, as 
well as domestic business, the factory buildings are not ade- 
quate and tents have been erected. Retailers report an in- 
creasing movement to consumers’ bins. 

ST. LOUIS 

Some domestic coming in but screenings continue to drag. 
Mt. Olive mines suspend operations for 30 days. 

Domestic orders are beginning to come in for lump and 
egg coal, cutting off the demand for nut, which has become 
a drug on the market. Screenings are still at the bottom of 
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the price list for some unexplained reason. The Mt. Olive 
mines are closed down for thirty days and consumers of this 
grade are being supplied with Staunton coal. There have 
been numerous changes in prices during the past week and 
quotations are now as follows: 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
6-1n shumpower hae nett abeae «elie $1.25@1.35 $1.25 $1.25@1.35 $0.95 
PAN AMUMIP eyeiG eC ICE sas ee re ee .95 1.25 .85 
Sain. LUM Dt cheetahs eee bee casola Care iter Sina 1.25@1.35 
SEG 6G... Sores te ete 3 1.25@1.35 Ra 
INO HLinitit: chaos i vette ne Srarcts 1.15@1.20 
NO, 2. nutri eae hans oer 1.00@1.05 Hoste oy Me 
INO: GLSWASDOGs sccitie sci ise sauces 1.35 aren 1.35 
No; 2"washed ita wesc n asst 1.25 Sauer ate. 

NG.73: washed Ginter hii aeiotae Bee 1.15 

NO, 4iwashed)s su caatloye asses tae 1.10 one i taahe 

IN Ot WARMOG sc accents oo saene .80 ace ae. 
SOvCeDIN BS. sss cr ete rae .65@ .75 .70 .65@ .70 


KANSAS CITY 

The retail market has shown very little activity during the 
past week, though it has picked up toa slight extent. It is un- 
derstood that prices will be advanced on the first of August. 
The wholesale market has been slightly better and retailers 
are pushing strong for business by energeticly advertising 
their product. 

Prices for July delivery are as follows: 


Bonanza smokeless (semi-anthra- Penn. anth. (furnace).......... $10.50 


Gite). ARLO eee ed ee $6.00. Penn! anth. (stove). sus oe at 11.00 
Cherokee lump................ 4.25 Arkansas anth. (furnace)....... 8.00 
Cherokeoi ites «yc, ae hoes 4.00 Arkansas anth. (stove)......... 8.50 
Missouri *bloeks=.5.2 2. caciank 4.00 
{etvnvununnvoncenQesUocdanOCietdQQOQLSQQUCResQDOUSNONHUCEOUQNNUECUEAUOCOEUAUENOOUOECOOQUUTLGNOOAUSOOONUCEOESEOCQUOCeNOOUSUCEROOOUEFOOUEORREUESEANOCUENOMODECHOOUUEOPOOTeSCOnECHOTESNUOsoreResEeeaRAoeTe# rom, 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS>= 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for May, 1914-15, and for 
the eleven months ending April, 1913-14-15, in long tons: 

















Ma Eleven Months — 
Imports from: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
United Kingdom 551 957 8,750 10,684 33,919 
Canada. 45 wo. 55,410 77,213 1,255,854 938,182 1,036,285 
Japan sale 410 4,510 78,812 83,851 77,490 
Australia and 
Tasmania.... 3,136 6,040 140,825 230,081 160,947 
Other countries 183 420 3,257 3,613 2,248 
otal: «hanes 59,690 89,140 1,487,498 1,256,411 1,310,889 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
GCanadasse hare. 469,441 412,479 4,131,075 3,469,646 3,269,000 
Uruguay 22 S582) bec Bevan eis Ghai: ae eis pre Be aL eee 
Other countries. 6,042 10,215 73,741 56,119 60,552 
“hOGA 220s sa0 475,483 422,694 4,204,816 3,525,849 3,329,552 
Bituminous 
Ttalyver eas ok se 5 aerate 285,027 eos «1 eR eee 1,245,260 
Canada........ 705,562 589,512 10,563,330 10,678,541 7,551,864 
IPANAM Acs che sels 22,150 34,321 443,249 336,617 295,664 
Mexico......... 20,951 30,247 406,249 280,526 369,166 
Cuba tes Ge 82,851 107,650 1,167,681 1,048,379 990,222 
West Indies..... 50,824 34,471 550,055 532,108 413,486 
Argentina...... 11,078 HOS KT780 -~ :sccteharsre mate 129,432 406,058 
Brazil aes. cee 16,391 65/183) - SSE Ses 229,059 404,780 
UTP UAW re nace 11,581 14,4015. eee 56,252 91,671 
Other countries. 162,425 134,735 1,060,966 1,228.486 711,414 
otal cor were 1,083,813 1,404,277 14,191,530 14,519,400 12,479,585 
Bunker coal.... 674,805 647,918 6,666,494 7,124,527 6,334,773 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during June and the past four months in short tons: 


March April May June 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,003,437 1,163,948 1,259,992 1,493,776 
Tug River District...... 282,886 285,243 322,881 348,737 
Thacker District........ 227,817 245,887 278,775 238,688 
Kenova District......... 66,605 112,076 90,642 81,794 
Clinch Valley District.... 144,031 138,970 144,576 155,689 
Other N. & W. Territory 2,478 Rey el 2,323 3,418 

Total N. & W. Fields. . 1,727,254 1,949,395 2,099,189 2,322,102 
Williamson & Pond Creek 48,052 55,311 84,086 1Gasy pe 
All other railroads...... 129,446 195,845 251,339 282,790 

Grand totalera casa. 1,904,752 2,200,551 2,434,614 2,680,465 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during June and 
the previous two months: 

















April May————. June 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Coals vcs . 2,159,914 2,131,812 2,564,481 2,357,119 2,883,959 2,380,795 
Coke. ..i... 289,369 343,962 297,897 301,163 329,130 298,237 
Total.... 2,449,283 2,475,774 2,862,378 2,658,282 3,213,089 2,679,032 
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I. C. C. Nos. 5919, 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co., et al. 
et al. vs. Pennsylvania R.R. Co 

1. Rate of $2 per gross ton for the transportation of 
bituminous slack coal in carloads to Martins Creek, Penn., 
from mines in the Fairmont region of West Virginia and in 
the Westmoreland region of Pennsylvania, not found to be 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 

2. The requirement of a differential between slack and 
other sizes of bituminous coal not found to be justified. 


I. C. C. No. 6796—San Toy Coal Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co., et al. 

1. Complainant attacks as unreasonable and unduly dis- 
criminatory defendants’ rates on bituminous coal in carloads 
from San Toy, Ohio, and other points in the Crooksville, Ohio, 
coal district to Chicago, Ill., and to points in the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. Upon the facts disclosed of 
record: Held, That the rates unjustly discriminate against 
shipments from mines of complainant and others located in 
the same district in favor of mines located in the middle 
district of Ohio. Defendants required to remove the dis- 
crimination. 

2. Complaint is also made of rates from San Toy and other 
points in the Crooksville district to Lake Erie ports for trans- 
shipment; Held, That the evidence fails to show that the 
rates complained of are unreasonable or otherwise in violation 
of law. 


I. C. C. No. 6271, Monroe Coal Co. et al. vs. Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Ry. Co. et al. 


Rate of 87c. per ton on coal to Chicago from mines in the 
Sullivan-Linton group of Indiana found not to be unduly dis- 
criminatory as compared with the rate of 77c. applicable to 
the same destination from mines in the Brazil-Clinton district 
of Indiana. (For a detail analysis of the Illinois and Indiana 
freight rates see p. 1056 of Vol. 7.) 

I. C. C. No. 7408—Reeves Coal Co., vs. Pere Marquette R.R. 
Co., et al. 

A shipment of bituminous coal en route from La Follette, 
Tenn., to Vermilion, S. Dak., was ordered reconsigned to Ghent, 
Minn. Defendants failed to effect the reconsignment, and 
higher charges were collected than would have accrued if com- 
plainant’s instructions had been followed. Reparation 
awarded. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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5920—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


July 16—The two important events of the week in the coal 
industry have been the issue of the text of the new Price of 
Coal (Limitation) Bill, which has naturally been freely and 
widely discussed, and the strike of the miners in South Wales. 
Both have interfered with business materially. With regard 
to the former, the announcement in the House of Commons 
yesterday disposes of the controversy as to whether the Bill 
applies to coal not yet delivered under existing contracts. 
It does not. Contracts made before the passing of the Act 
are unaffected by it. As for the strike in South Wales, a 
speedy resumption of work is expected, but it is pointed out 
that should the men prove deaf to the appeals of patriotism 
and reason the Government, while unable to punish thousands 
in any other way might lay an embargo upon the funds of the 
unions, and make it penal to either distribute or receive 
money which there is reason to believe is to be used for 
strike pay. The stoppage of supplies should prove a potent 
check to the strikers if such action becomes necessary.—- 
“The Iron & Coal Trades Review.” 


July 16—The whole of the Welsh coalfield being on stop 
since yesterday, business has come to a standstill. Hopes are 
entertained that better counsels will prevail, and that the 
meeting today between the Government and the representa- 
tives of both sides will be the means of arranging matters so 
that work can be resumed at once. Quotations are nominal. 

Freights—Chartering is, if course, also at a standstill, but 
some little business is being done in anticipation of an early 
settlement of the dispute. Rates are approximately as fol- 


lows: 

Gibraltar......... $0.84 SINaples...4..-.. $5.37 St. Vincent....... $4.80 
Marseilles........ 4.64 Alexandria....... 6.00 Rio de Janeiro.... 6.72 
Algiers..;.itccesss) “See merort Said) 2-245. 5.88 Monte Video..... 6.00 — 
Genoa... cw cn eco Osco MELaS Palmas sss. 4.56 River Plate....., 6.24 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co.,' 
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Lehigh Coal @ Navigation Co. 


President S. D. Warriner 
follows: 

As a result of the inauguration of operations at the new 
power plant of the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co., the Lans- 
ford power house of your company has been closed and power 
is now being purchased from the Lehigh Navigation Electric 
Co. The increased amount of current available has permitted 
a more complete electrification of the plants of your company 
at points where economies may be realized. An electric hoist 
has been installed at No. 5 Shaft and is now in successful 
operation. The new shaft at Rahn Colliery has been equipped 
with two sets of electric hoisting apparatus, and electric pumps 
and air compressors are being installed. On the completion of 
this installation, the boiler plant at this colliery will be 
abandoned. The increased use of electric fans has allowed the 
abandonment of long steam lines, thereby securing material 
economy. 


reports for the year 1914 as 


RESULTS FOR CALENDAR YEARS. 


1914—Gross—1913 1914—Net—1913 


6071 ein daa OA OCC ee Donon $12,115,852 $11,279,914 $761,374 $464,746 
Garinlaeeere ee site as ele cls aes 211,627 213,490 loss 35,160 loss 57,645 


R.R. rentals received........... 2,646,414... 
RU ELOUONI UES steele sate vor cd sy siisiinn off svoy/aj. cr 902,621 441,802. .3,315,405 3,328,727 
Miscellaneous. ......000cceeee- 329,852 713,067. . 

Dita tay eae fis oioue Sheps eal $16,168,055 $15,294,687 $4,041,619 $3,735,828 
General administrative expenses............00 eee eens 134,694 136,656 
MP SwicePR Cae SE r re eye cere ae tee aa ore, cased: ois) aici susie 's).cyea/'e, oa 233,251 232,459 
TrterestlOG UNOS CEG nats dete yo ete siete eve eo sielsreicicje sroieie « 1,175,567 953,034 
ROPHETOITILOLGNE ce aie tate oriole aero cos aicveledelags, sie) sie, ones 14,528 41,168 
DIRS G 1% Ei oh 6 WOA eR et ponae anita Golo 0 SSO a tule eae nIaio 2,124,636 2,124,636 

ASAIMIICE BUT D US erratic bere eye acta edeaiele, oP ove la wre gine ne $358,943 $247,875 

BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Assets $ $ Liabilities 


$ $ 
Capital stock... . 26,587,650 26,587,650 
Funded debt..... 30,668,000 26,515,333 


Coal lands, mines 
and property. .18,256,963 17,456,799 


Canal property... 3,403,479 3,414,857 Loans and acc’ts 
Real estate...... 1,055,934 1,018,753 DAYinc sce s es ee eee 978,975 
Physical property 16,048,549 16,847,133 Audited vouchers 
Securities pledged12,973,072 7,988,311 and payrolls... 967,993 909,550 
Securities un- Sundry creditors. 33,089 884,059 
pledged....... 4,375,438 6,286,786 Matured bond in- 
Sec. uncontrolled GeTEst ssa: 0 does 402,072 177,301 
COB DICUREO 0. aa cee 432,750 Accrued taxes.... 569,568 378,156 
Co.’s securities Accrued bond in- 
pledged....... 2,199,000 3,399,000 PETES baer sie, clea 53,614 69,895 
Bonds and stocks Mat. and accr. 
in treasury... .x1,845,700 423,513 FENCE Gis ches ses 2,828 2,802 
See. of uncontr. Divs. unclaimed. 7,633 6,991 
fe SS See eee 638,066 Susp. credititems 107,581 63,466 
eanheee tence oF 1 o0t,000 984,444 Deprec. and other 
Customers’ ace’ts 1,680,470 1,231,306 FOS NN ste sos 4,597,815 4,055,359 
Snalstockes,.. 0. - 1,697,166 1,188,295 Profit and loss. ..y2,390,090 1,884,384 
Materials and —<—_—_—_ 
supplies....... 336,707 383,976 ‘Dotalavmecs 66,387,933 62,513,921 
Sundry debtors.. 606,587 512,958 
Miscellaneous.... 4,538 25,813 
Susp. deb. items. 569,634 281,161 
Py ote Povsloha oes 7 66,387,933 62,513,921 


x Includes stocks in treasury, $29,700 yearly, and bonds in treasury, $1,816,000 
in 1914 against $393,813. y After adding sundry accounts adjusted, $146,763. 


The sales of coal during 1914 amounted to 3,572,641 tons, 
an increase of 43,547 tons compared with the year 1913. 
Market conditions in 1914 were not satisfactory, owing in 
part to the mild weather during the early months of the year, 
and, while mining was continued during the summer with a 
fair degree of steadiness, in the latter months an over- 
production in the market caused more or less suspension of 
mining operations. The slight increase in the sales of coal 
for the year, in the face of the unfavorable market conditions, 
was due to the energetic development of additional markets 
for your company’s coal. 

The net revenue derived from coal during the year was 
$761,373, an increase of $296,627 as compared with 1913. This 
increase was due to the economies reaiized in the more efficient 
operation of your company’s mines as well as to the higher 
average rate of production per breaker hour operated. 

The production of coal in 1914 from the lands of the 
Alliance Coal Mining Co., in which your company owns a 
substantial interest, was limited entirely to the operations 
of the tenants of that company under lease, the operation of 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 5, p. 754. 


the Alliance Colliery having been suspended throughout the 
year. 

The total tonnage carried on canals during the season of 
1914 was 349,586 gross tons, of which 242,587 gross tons were 
anthracite coal. There were 14,321 gross tons more of anthra- 
cite coal transported in 1914 than in 1913, and 17,976 gross 
tons more of miscellaneous tonnage, the latter increase being 
due to increased shipments of coal recovered from pools in 
the Lehigh River. The net loss resulting from canal operations 
for the year was $35,160, as compared with a net loss of $57,645 
for the year 1913. The amount charged to operation on 
account of depreciation of plant and property was $18,992, 
as compared with $18,000 in 1918. 

As mentioned in the last annual report, the Panther Creek 
R.R., formerly operated by your company in the Panther 
Creek and Nesquehoning Valleys, was sold to the Panther 
Creek R.R. Co., which was subsequently merged and con- 
solidated with the Lehigh & New England R.R. Co. Your 
company is, therefore, no longer engaged, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the railroad transportation business. 

During the year, your company increased its holdings 
of Lehigh & New England R.R. Co. stock by the purchase of 
27,100 shares, and now owns 119,950 shares of the par value 
of $5,997,500. Dividends on this stock aggregating $425,600 
were received during the year; this amount, together with 
the rentals paid by the Central R.R. Co. of New Jersey, ane 
other dividends and interest received upon railroad stocks 
and bonds owned by your company are included in miscel- 
laneous revenues. 

The construction of the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co.’s 
power plant at Hauto, Penn., and its sub-station at Siegfried, 
Penn., together with the main transmission and distribution 
lines, was completed and placed in full operation on May 1, 
1914. The plant is being operated steadily at about half its 
capacity, producing an average of over 200,000 kw.-hr. per 
day, which is sold to consumers with which connections have 
been made during the year. The amount of power sold is 
gradually increasing, and negotiations are under way which 
it is hoped will soon provide a market for the entire capacity 
of the present installation. 


en) 


The Comsolidation Coal Co. 
im 1914 


Retiring directors of the Consolidation Coal Co. were 
reélected at the annual meeting of the stockholders. Under 
the company’s charter the stockholders also vote directly for 
officers, who were reélected as follows: President, J. H. 
Wheelwright; vice presidents, F. S. Landstreet and G. T. 
Watson, and chairman, C. W. Watson. There was no other 
business transacted. No reference was made to Rockefeller 
interests. 

The annual report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1914, showed 
the income account as follows: 


1914 1913 912 
Total) incomes ar teicter dell: $14,828,980 $15,443,246 $14,520,416 
INGE teS 01d teks eiotoer aetna ¢ 3,392,645 3,826,703 3,746,890 
Interest and sinking fund 1,382,913 1,366,974 1,243,531 
BALANCE” WSs chetershchonaestareie *2,009,732 2,459,729 2,503,357 
Dividends te. tahrtereatcres 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,358,865 
SUE LULS shele ee teketatokeneevenene 509,732 959,729 1,144,492 
Previous SUrDLUSi: oe. 8,774,252 7,814,523 7,014,023 
Less adjustments ....... ROX GEC" .. 5 A eaeMn Navin te 0M ete le 
Total Sump) WS aerate 9,213,328 8,774,252 8,159,415 


*Equal to 8.08% earned on $25,000,000 capital stock out- 
standing, compared with 9.8% earned in 1913. 

The balance sheet of Dec. 31, 1914, shows total assets 
$74,782,841, of which coal lands, mining and railroad equip- 
ment owned is valued at $53,915,030. Stock and supplies on 
hand amount to $1,607,862, bills and accounts receivable 
$5,955,452 and cash on hand $1,555,227. In its liabilities the 
company includes $25,000,000 outstanding capital stock and 
$6,190,500 stock authorized but not issued, and bonded in- 
debtedness is $29,916,000. Bills payable amount to $2,782,633. 

In 1914 the total tonnage of bituminous coal mined by the 
company and its subsidiaries was 9,562,515 gross tons, a 
decrease of 397,296 from 1913. Coke manufactured last year 
amounted to 58,202 tons, a decrease of 17,848 from 1913. Coal 
mined by lessees in 1914 totaled 479,971 gross tons, 271 
less than in the previous year.—‘“Philadelphia News Bureau.” 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


+#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
944 Brighton Foundry Co. Chicago Til. 40 
O45 Butler Bros. i Chicago both 2500b 40 
945 Butler Bros. Chicago Til. 2500a 40 
946 Artesian Stone & Lime Wks Chicago Til. 40 
948 Co-operative Ent. Glass Co. No. Vernon Ind. 500b 40 
949 The Acme Malting Co. Chicago Til. 2 (cars)! 40 
952 Fairport Municipal Com. Fairport New: 2000b 40 
953 Board of Education Lynn _. Mass. 2057b 40 
954 Light & Water Dept. Port Gibson Miss. 1600b 40 
955 Manistee Flour Mill Co. Manistee Mich. 40 
956 Abbott Lt. & Power Co. Petersburg Il. 3200b 41 
958 Electric Works Washington Ind. 5000b 41 
960 Harriman Water & L. Dept. Harriinan Tenn 2160b 41 
973 Board of Education St. Cloud. Minn 300b 41 
990 General Hospital Kansas City Mo. 100b 76 
998 Water Works Dept. Kansas City Kan 20,000b 77 

1003 Wesley Hospital Kansas City Mo. 150b 77 

1005 Board of Education Cleveland Ohio 2800a 77 

1005 Board of Education Cleveland Ohio 36,000b 77 

1006 Proctor & Gamble Mfg. Co. Kansas City Kan. 200b ies 

1018 Kelley Milling Co. Kansas City Mo. 20 (tons)? 77 

1021 Western Sash & Door Co. Kansas City Mo. 20 (cars) 77 

1030 Spalding’s Col. Kansas City Mo. 10 (cars)? 115 

1032 Board of Education Cleveland Ohio 300a 115 

1032 Board of Education Cleveland Ohio 38,500b 115 

1050 Baker & Lockwood Kansas City Mo. 6 (cars) 116 

1065 Board of Education Kansas City Kan 2000b =116 

1080 Morris & Co. Kansas City Mo. 750b! 117 

1084 Board of Education New Lexington. Ohio 117 

1086 Deputy T. Jennings Clinton Mo. VG 

1093 City Government Franklin _ Pa. 2400b 117 

1096 Montgomery Ward & Co. Kansas City Mo. 6000b 157 

1098 Board of Education Huntingdon Penn 250b 157 

1103 Michigan Farm Colony Wahjamega Mich €O (tons)? 157 

1103 Michigan Farm Colony Wahjamega Mich 100a 157 

1104 Borough School Bd. Springdale W. Va 4000 157 

1116 Board of Education Windsor Mo. 158 

1124 Board of Education Ipswich Mass. 100a =: 158 

1124 Board of Education Ipswich Mass. 200b_ =158 


1 Per week. 2 Per day. * Per month. a Indicates anthracite coal b Indi- 


cates bituminous. 
Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


+No. 801—Henderson, Ky.—Two bids have been received 
on this contract (Vol. 7, pp. 1005, 1126), which provides for 
furnishing the Municipal Electric Light Plant with about 9000 
tons of coal. The Peoples Coal Co., which operates in this 
immediate vicinity, has bid $1 per ton, and the St. Bernard 
Mining Co. 85¢e. A severe fight is being made to award the 
business to the Peoples company because of the fact that a 
great many of the miners working for that concern are resi- 
dents of Henderson. The question is now in the hands of a 
committee which will probably act on it shortly. Address 
Supt. L. P. Hite, Municipal Light Station, Henderson, Ky. 


+No. 848—Chicago, Ill.— While it was expected that awards 
on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049), which provides for furnish- 
ing the local Board of Education with its fuel requirements 
during the ensuing year, would be made on July 2, the matter 
was deferred until July 7, and on that date was again de- 
ferred for an additional two weeks. No information can be 
obtained as to when the contract will finally be placed. Ad- 
dress Secy. L. E. Larson, Bd. of Edu., Tribune Bldg., Chicago, 
Til. 


No. 894—Richmond, Ind.—All the bids submitted on this 
contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), which provides for furnishing the 
Board of Public Works with approximately 10,000 tons of nut 
and slack coal, have been rejected. Requests for new bids 
will be readvertised. Address Pres. Alfred Davis, Bd. of Pub. 
Safety, Richmond, Ind. 


+No. 905—Logan, Ohio—Bids have been received on this 
contract (Vol. 7, p. 1126), which provides for furnishing the 
local Board of Education with approximately 400 tons of coal, 
as follows: Charles Vories, 1%4-in., screened, $2; Hocking 
Valley Brick Co., 2-in., screened, $2.15; Barthelson & Son, 14- 
in., screened, $2.10; Richard Barthelson, 1%4-in., screened, 
$2.121%4; Helm Clay Products Co., 14%4-in., screened, $2.05. Ad- 
dress Clk, Herbert R. Harrington, Logan School Dist., Logan, 
Ohio. 


1010—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Kansas City 
Soap Co., will be let about Aug. 15 if satisfactory propositions 
are received, and otherwise the company will continue to buy 
in the open market. Address H. L. Fetters, Kansas City Soap 
Co., Shawnee and Railroad St., Kansas City, Kan. 





1066—Pella, Iowa—Bids on this contract will be received 
until 6 p.m., Aug. 3, instead of July 20, as previously announced 
(p. 116). Lump, mine-run and steam coal are required and 
quotations should include cost of delivery in the bin at the 
light plant. Address City Clk. A. C. Kuyper, Pella, Iowa. 


1088—New York, N. Y.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 117), which provides for furnishing the Depart- 
ment of Bridges with about 250 tons of both No. 1 buckwheat 
and mine-run coal as follows: 


Buckwheat No.1 Mine-Run 


Burns2, TSCOSs ccostsye «ais ote: sdodete iver eee ete neaees $3.25 $3.30 
Gavin Rowers «tah whale cee eeiens emcee 3.48 3.48 
Johns Hy Schimadek ey dierent 3.51 3.61 


Address Bridge Comr. F. J. H. Kracke, Municipal Bldg., 
New York City. 


New Business 


+1131—Wellington, Ohio—The Municipal Electric Light 
Plant at this place usually contracts some time in the fall 
for their annual requirements of coal aggregating approxi- 
mately 900 tons of three-quarter lump. The customary price 
is about $2.35 per ton, and the business is done on a competi- 
tive basis. Address Supt. C. E. Gadfield, Municipal Elec. Lt. 
Plant, Wellington, Ohio. 


+1132—Bloomington, Ill—The Board of Education at this 
place received sealed bids until 4 p.m., July 26, for furnishing 
approximately 1000 tons of bituminous lump coal. The stor- 
age capacity of the school buildings is to be filled prior to 
Sept. 1, and payments will be made Jan. 1 and July 1. The 
successful bidder will be required to furnish a satisfactory 
bond for $6000. Address Chn. R. E. Williams, Bd. of Edu., 602 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Bloomington, Il. 


#$1133—Springdale, Penn.—The Board of Education will 
receive bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 3, for furnishing approximately 
4000 bu. of mine-run coal to be delivered in the basement of 
the school buildings. Address W. A. Clowes, Jr., Boro. of 
School Bd., Springdale, Penn. 


+1134—Butte, Mont.—The Board of Education at this place 
usually receives bids about Sept. 1 for furnishing the coal 
supply amounting to approximately 3000 tons per year. Lig- 
nite coal is used principally and the usual price is about $4.50 
per ton. Address District Clerk, Box 1413, Butte, Mont. 


1135—Louisville, Ky.—The annual contract of the Louis- 
ville Provision Co. for their coal supply involving about 2400 
tons of nut and slack coal expires on Sept. 1. The company 
requires delivery by wagon. Address J. M. Emmart, Louis- 
ville Provision Co., 916 East Market St., Louisville, Ky. 





1136—Bloomington, Ind.—The trustees of Indiana Univer- 
sity are requesting bids for furnishing the School of Medicine 
and the Robert W. Long Hospital with coal during the en- 
suing year. Specifications are on file at both the medical 
school and the University. Address John W. Cravens, Bd. 
of Trustees, Bloomington, Ind. 


#+1137—Jefferson City, Mo.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until Aug. 2 for furnishing the Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary with about 25,000 tons of coal during the year be- 
ginning Nov. 1. No. 1 Illinois washed egg coal and 6-in. 
Missouri and Illinois lump are required. Bids should be made 
f.o.b. Penitentiary switch. A bond for $10,000 will be re- 
quired for the faithful performance of the contract, and all 





July 31, 1915 


bids must be accompanied by a certified check for $1000. Ad- 
dress Warden D. C. McClung, Missouri State Penitentiary, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. a5. 

#1138—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio—Sealed proposals Will | be 
received until Aug. 5 for furnishing the local schools with 
either Pittsburgh, Youghiogheny, or Bergholtz three-quarter 
lump coal. Bids may be submitted on either one or all three 
of the buildings involved. Address Secy. H. N. Rook, Cuya- 
hoga Falls School Bd., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


+#1139—Marion, Ohio—The Board of Education received 
sealed bids until noon, July 26, for furnishing about 480 tons 
of coal required at the different school buildings during 
the ensuing year. Bids were requested on Hocking, Sunday 
Creek or Pomeroy domestic lump, or coal of equal quality. 
Address Clk. Jeanette L. Hutchinson, Bd. of Edu., Marion, Ohio. 


+1140—Beaver Falls, Penn.—The School Board at this place 
will receive bids until 5 p.m., Aug. 1, for furnishing and deliv- 


ering 1600 bu. of three-quarter inch Pittsburgh forked coal , 


to be rescreened at the car. Address Secy. H. J. Shaefer, 
Beaver Falls Bd. of School Dir., Beaver Falls, Penn. 


1141—Princeton, Il]. Bids will be received until Aug. 2 
for supplying the Court House and Jail with coal during the 
ensuing year. Address County Clk. James Fletcher, Bd. of 
Supervisors, Princeton, Ill. 


#1142—Sprazue, Wash.—The Board of Education will re- 
ceive bids until Aug. 20 for furnishing 75 tons of washed 
steam coal and 16 tons of lump coal. Address Clk. J. F. 
Hall, School Dist. No. 6, Sprague, Wash. 


#+1143—Spokane, Wash.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts for their annual fuel requirements 
some time in August. The call for bids is advertised, and the 
customary price is about $5 per ton. British Columbia mine- 
run coal is used and about 1500 tons is required. Address 
Board of Directors, School Board, Spokane, Wash. 


+1144—Nelsonville, Ohio—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, Aug. 26, for furnishing the 
mine-run coal required at the several school buildings during 
the ensuing year. Address Clk. E. B. Beard, City Bd. of Edu., 
Nelsonville, Ohio. 

#1145—Galesburg, Ill—The City Government will receive 
sealed bids until 4 p.m. for furnishing its fuel requirements 
during the period ending Apr. 30, 1916. Bids for the Poor 
Departments and other city buildings, excepting the Water and 
Electric Light Plant, are to include cost of delivery, and bids 
for the Water and Electric Light Plant are to include de- 
livery to the shed at the water-works. All bidders must 
furnish a sample lot of the coal they propose supplying suffi- 
cient to run the plant 24 hr. A certified check for $100 must 
accompanying each bid, and the successful bidder will be re- 
quired to furnish a bond for $2500. Address City Clk. William 
L. Boutelle, Galesburg, Ill. 

#1146—Wichita, Kan.—The Board of Education at this 
lace usually contracts for their annual fuel requirements some 
time in August. About 2500 tons of bituminous and semi- 
bituminous coal is required. Bids on the current contract 
were as follows, Weir City Coal being bid on exclusively: 
Mill, $3; lump, $4.40; nut, $3.60; slack, $2.75 to $8. Address 

' Board of Education, City Hall, Wichita, Kan. 


1147—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Martin & W. H. Nixon Paper 
Co. at this place usually contract for its annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving about 1500 tons of mine-run bituminous, 
on Aug. 1. The company has a storage capacity for 1000 tons, 
and deliveries are by rail at the rate of approximately 50 
tons per day. Address Pur. Agt. J. O. Hayes, Martin & W. H. 
Nixon Paper Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 


+#1148—Tingley, Iowa—The school board at this place re- 
ceived bids until July 23 for furnishing 1000 bu. of Illinois 
and Centerville coal to be delivered in the bins. Address Secy. 
H. W. Edwards, Tingley, Iowa. 


+#1149—Broken Bow, Neb.—Bids will be received until 
noon, Aug. 10, for furnishing Custer County with its coal re- 
quirements during the ensuing year. All bids must be accom- 
panied by a certified check for $25 and quotations are re- 
quired on nut coal, f.o.b. sidetrack at Broken Bow. Address 
County Clk. R. E. Waters, Broken Bow, Neb. 


+1150—Musceatine, Iowa—Sealed bids will be received until 
1:30 p.m., Aug. 2, for furnishing approximately 400 tons of 
bituminous coal for use in the County Institutions. Bids 
should be on four- and six-inch lump coal, f.o.b. cars at Mus- 
eatine. About 200 tons must be delivered during August. Ad- 
dress County Audr. H. C. Shoemaker, Muscatine, Iowa. 

#1151—New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received until 11 
a.m., Monday, Aug. 2, for furnishing and delivering 23,700 
gross tons of anthracite and semi-bituminous coal for the 
Board of Education. Blank forms and further information 
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may be obtained on application. Address Supt. of School 
Supplies Patrick Jones, Bd. of Edu., 59th St. and Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. f 

#1152-—-Minot, N. D.—The School Board of Harmony School 


~ District, No. 151, will receive sealed bids till 2 p.m., Aug. 14, 


for furnishing the coal requirements at School No. 2 of that 
district during the ensuing year. Address Clk. Cole Larson, 
School Bd. Harmony School District, Minot, S. D. 

#1153—New Philadelphia, Ohio—The Board of Education 
will receive sealed bids until noon, Aug. 5, for furnishing the 
coal required at the several school buildings during the ensu- 
ing school year. Bids are requested on screened forked coal. 
Address Clk. A. A. Stermer, Bd. of Edu., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 

#€1154—Kingman, Kan.—The Board of Education will re- 
ceive sealed bids until Aug. 2 for furnishing 200 tons of 
Cherokee nut, one-half the deliveries to be made during Aug- 
ust, and the balance during the Christmas vacation. Address 
Clk. Beulah Ru&sell, Bd. of Edu., Kingman, Kan. 


#$1155—Harvey, N. D.—The Board of Education will re- 
ceive sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 2, for furnishing 100 tons 
of the best grade Hocking Valley coal. Bids are to include 
cost of delivery in the boiler room at the High School. Address 
Clk. P. J. Reimer, Bd. of Edu., Harvey, N. D. 


1156—Mareus Hook, Penn.—The Pure Oil Co. at this place 
will receive bids until Aug. 1, for furnishing from 7500 to 10,000 
tons of bituminous coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Pure 
Oil Co., Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Penn. 


*1157—Brookings, S. D.—The City Government will re- 
ceive sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 2, for furnishing the annual 
coal supply during the ensuing year. Quotations should be 
made f.o.b. cars at Brookings and deliveries are to be made in 


box cars. Bids are also requested for hauling the coal. Ad- 
dress County Audr. G. H. Stoddard, Brookings, S. D. 
#$1158—St. Clairsville, Ohio—Sealed proposals will be re- 


ceived until 1 p.m., Aug. 16, for furnishing the coal require- 
ments of Belmont County Court House and Jail during the en- 
suing year. A satisfactory bond or certified check for 25% 
of the amount bid must accompany all proposals. Address 
County Audr., Emerson Campbell, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


#$1159—Plains, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be received by 
the Board of Education until 7 p.m., Aug. 9, for furnishing the 
coal required at the local school buildings during the ensuing 
year. Address Secy., James J. Judge, Bd. of Edu., 5 S. Main St., 
Plains, Penn. 

1160—Kansas City, Mo.—The Park View Hotel at this place 
will be in the market about Sept. 1 for approximately 200 tons 
of semianthracite, nut and slack coal. Address Manager, Park 
View Hotel, 10th and Paseo St., Kansas City, Mo. 


#$1161—Colorado Springs, Colo.—The Board of Education 
of this place will contract about Sept. 1 for its annual require- 
ments of coal, amounting to approximately 3000 tons of mine- 
run lignite. The current contract is being filled at about $2.50 
per ton. The call for bids is advertised and deliveries are to 
be made as required. Address Board of Education, D. E. Graff 
Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


1162—Delphi, Ind. Sealed proposals will be received 
until Aug. 3, for furnishing the County Poor Asylum, Jail and 
Court House with approximately 250 tons of anthracite and 
Hocking Valley or some other grade of soft coal. The coal is 
to be delivered as required. Address Aud. M. G. Huan, Carroll 
County, Delphi, Ind. 


1168—Carthage, Mo.—The Board of Education will receive 
bids until Aug. 8, for furnishing 250 tons of Nevius coal to be 
delivered in the bins of the various buildings. Address Chn. 
WwW. F. Maring, Supply Com. Bd. of Edu. Carthage, Mo. 


1164—Fargo, N. D.—The Board of Education will receive 
bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 4, for furnishing 2000 tons of screened 
lignite coal to be delivered at the different school buildings as 
required, during the period ending June 1, 1916. Bids are also 
requested on 200 tons of Pocahontas mine-run. All bids must 
be accompanied by a certified check for $100. Address Secy. 
BE. G. Guthrie, Bd. of Edu. High School Bldg., Fargo, N. D. 

1165—Greensburg, Penn.— The Board of Education of 
Greensburg will receive bids until Aug. 4, for furnishing and 
delivering No. 1 screened coal and good stock coke, to the 
different buildings as required. Address Secy. Harry E. Blank, 
Bd. of Edu., Greensburg, Penn. 

1166—Emporia, Kan.—The Board of Education will re- 
ceive bids until Aug. 2, for furnishing its coal requirements 
during the ensuing year. Address Clk. M. N. Champe, Bd. of 
Edu., Emporia, Kan. 

1167—Guthrie Center, Iowa—Bids will be received until 
noon, Aug. 3, for furnishing the Guthrie County Court House 
with coal during the ensuing year. Address Chn. W. H. Neal, 
Bd, of Supervisors, Guthrie County, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 
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Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 

No. 363—Toledo, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 7 pp. 566, 955), 
which provides for furnishing the local Water Works with 
approximately 6000 tons of coal for use at the Broadway 
Pumping Station, has been awarded to the M. A. Hanna Co. at 
$1.90 per ton. Address Supt. P. R. Cook, Water Works Dept. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

+No. 726—New York, N. ¥Y.—This contract (pp. 76, 157) has 
been awarded as follows: William Farrell & Son, Item No. 1, 
$6819.50; Bacon Coal Co., Item No. 2, $3510; Commercial Coal 
Co., Item No. 3, $3708. These were the lowest bids on this 
business. Address Fire Comr. Robert Adamson, Municipal 
Bldg., New York City. 

+-No. S10—Oelwein, Iowa—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1006), 
which provides for furnishing the City Government with ap- 
proximately 900 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Nor- 
wood White Coal Co. on steam coal at $2.03 per ton. Address 
City Clk. E. H. Burlingham, Oelwein, Iowa. 


No. 824—Detroit, Mich.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Health with 
coal, has been awarded to the United Fuel & Supply Co., Wil- 
liam E. Besancon and Daniel Sullivan. About 2000 tons of 
bituminous mine-run and 500 tons of anthracite will be re- 
quired. Address Secy. John F. McKinley, Bd. of Health, 223 
St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 


No. 929—New Orleans, La.—The price at which this con- 
tract was awarded (Vol. 7, p. 1127, Vol. 8, p. 42) was $2.65 per 
short ton. The contract calls for Pratt washed nut and slack 
coal, with a guarantee of 14,500 B.t.u., not to exceed 6% ash 
or 3% moisture. The contract covers the year from July 1. 
It was awarded to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Land Co. 
through its agent, Frank S. Walsh, of New Orleans. Address 
Fred W. Matthews, Charity Hospital, New Orleans. 


Contract Notes 


St. Louis—Bids for supplying coal to the City of St. Louis 
for all city institutions, departments and offices except the 
waterworks for the twelve months ending July 31, 1916, were 
opened July 9, at noon. The bids were as follows, the prob- 
able successful bid being noted in full face type: 
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Because the bids for delivering lump coal to the harbor 
boat by wagon were higher than that of the Boehmer Coal 
Co. for delivering lump to all other city offices, the contract 
under the harbor boat classification was awarded to the 
Boehmer Co. under the other classification. The Stephan 
Coal Co. bid $5 on Pennsylvania smokeless but as the speci- 
fications called for West Virginia smokeless the contract will 
go to the Polar Wave Co. on its bid of $5. Comparison with 
last year’s figures shows that the prices are, on the whole, a 
little lower. The quantities estimated to be required during 
the year are as follows: Sanitarium Pumping Station, 20,000 
tons nut; City Hospital, 12,000 tons washed; City Hall, 10,000 
tons washed; Robert Koch Hospital, 3000 tons lump; Work 
House, 3400 tons lump; Industrial School, 2600 tons lump; 
Infirmary, 1500 tons lump; Harbor Boat and other offices, 2500 
tons lump; coke, 3500 tons; anthracite coal, 250 tons; Youghi- 
ogheny coal, 250 tons; Carterville egg, 600 tons; smokeless 
coal, 600 tons. Address Supply Comr. J. B. Thomas, City 
Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

¥Louisville, Ky.—Contract of the American Creosoting Co. 
for 3000 tons of screenings per annum has been let to the 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Cy». until Apr. 1, 1916. 
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Corinna, Me.—Burrill & Clark at this place purchase about 
600 tons of steam coal per annum as required. They have a 
storage capacity of 200 tons and deliveries are made by water 
and rail. Address E. R. Clark, Corinna, Me. 


#LeSueur, Minn.—The city contract at this place has beei 
awarded to the St. John Grain Co., on “Orient” egg coal to be 
shipped from Franklin County, Ill. The price was $1.35 per 
ton f.o.b. cars at mines. 


Fairview, Okla.—The Local Electric Light Dept., consumes 
approximately 1680 tons of mine-run coal per annum which 
usually costs about $3.68 per ton. The business is let on com- 
petitive bids. Address Supt. P. H. Wimpey, Fairview, Okla. 


Putnam, Conn.—The Putnam Light & Power Co., at this 
place buys its coal under a 100,000-ton contract made by the 
Saylesville Bleacheries, at Saylesville, R. I. The business is 
let on competitive bids, and New River coal is used. Address 
Gen. Mgr. R. Y. Thurston, Putnam Light & Power Co., Putnam, 
Conn. 


Rock Rapids, Iowa—The Municipal Electric Light Plant at 
this place consumes about 1400 tons of coal per annum 
which is bought entirely in the open market. Iowa steam 
coal is used principally, and the cost is about $3.25 per ton. 
Address Supt. W. F. Gingrich, Municipal Electric Light Plant, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


Carrollton, Ky.—The Light Department at this place con- 
sumes about 2200 tons of bituminous nut coal which usually 
costs about $2.75 per ton. The business is not done on com- 
petitive bids. Address R. L. Bartlett, Carrollton, Ky. 


Bayfield, Wis.—The Bayfield Light, Power & Water Plant, 
at this place consumes about 400 tons of Pittsburgh screen- 
ings per annum, the coal being required only during three 
months. The business is not done on a competitive basis and 
the approximate cost is $2.30 per ton. Address Supt. F. M. 
Herrick, Bayfield Light, Power & Water Plant, Bayfield, 
Wis. 

Watkins, N. Y.—The Watkins Municipal Light & Water 
Plant, consumes about 1200 tons of bituminous coal per an- 
num which is bought at approximately $2.30 per ton. No 
contracts are made and the business is done on a competitive 
basis. Address Supt. Charles E. Dennis, Watkins Municipal 
Light & Water Plant, Watkins, N. Y. 
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Waukon, Iowa—The Interstate Power Co. at this place 
consumes about 700 tons of washed screenings per annum, 
which is usually bought at approximately $3.40 per ton. 
The coal is not bought on competitive bids. Address HE. B. 
Gibbs, Interstate Power Co., Waukon, Iowa. 


Erie, Penn.—Bids for furnishing the local Fire Department 
with coal during the ensuing year were opened on July 1, as 
follows: Burnwell Coal Co., $5.15, anthracite f.o.b., and $5.90 
in bin; G. B. Gebhardt, $5.77% for anthracite f.o.b. and $2.75 
for Pittsburgh coal; Erie Coal Co., $5.15, anthracite f.o.b., and 
$5.65 in bin; Wittman-Pfeffer Co., $5.15, anthracite f.o.b., $5:65 
in bin, and $3.75 for Pittsburgh coal; Momeyer Coal Co., $5.15, 
anthracite f.o.b., and $5.65 in bin; Guelcher Bros., $5.15, an- 
thracite f.o.b., and $5.90 in bin; Mutual Coal Co., $5.25, anthra- 
cite f.o.b., and $5.70 in bin; W. L. Scott Coal Co., $6, anthracite 
f.o.b., and $6.35 in bin; Saltsman Coal & Supply Co. and the 
J. F. Siegel Coal Co. each bid $5.15 per ton, anthracite f.o.b. 


Portland, Ind.—The contract for the coal needed to oper- 
ate the city light and power plant for the coming year will 
be let to the Southern Coal & Coke Co., of Knoxville, Tenn. 
The coal will be purchased at 90c. per ton the freight rate 
being $1.55, making the total cost of $2.45. 
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CCASIONALLY a 
mining engineer 
manages to get 
control of a modest 

bank account by capitaliz- 
ing some of the information 
he has gathered from vari- 
ous sources at various times 
as to values of undeveloped 
mineral tracts. On such 
occasions, however, some 
employer or past employer 





MINING ENGI- 
NEER is an indi- 
vidual who cherishes 

hopes that some day—the day 
when he will be able to call 
himself a superintendent or 


consulting engineer—he may 
be able to earn as much 
money per month as does 
the average coal digger or 
other indispensable person- 
ages connected with the 
mining industry. 


Mining ts 


Mining engineers are con- 
sidered the logical referees 
in all cases where disputes 
arise between land owners 
and leasing companies, and 
their decisions are seldom 
questioned even though one 
of the parties to the dispute 
is the employer of the 
engineer. 


In times of labor trou- 


is certain to come forward 
to insist that the engineer 
betrayed a trust in using in- 
formation that he was supposed to acquire for 
the benefit of anyone who might wish to use it 
except himself. 


If an executive officer absorbs general informa- 
tion given to him by his engineer and then 
passes it on to a son or other relative having 
no connection with the company and allows 
him to make the most of it, his directors may 
censure him on the ground that he is giving too 
much attention to outside business, but the 
director hasn’t yet been born who would class 
such procedure as a betrayal of trust. 


And the reason is not far to seek—directors do 
not expect employees to mortgage themselves 
body and soul when they seek employment. 
Truth is, directors are not fond of defining too 
closely the rights of individuals in the employ 
of others, because directors realize that they, 
too, are only individuals in the eyes of the law. 





bles mining engineers are 
pressed into service as mine 
guards, and in slack times, 
when they begin to find enough idle time 
to brush up on the theory of their profession, 
they are permitted to assist the clerical 
forces—mining engineers are so good at figures, 
you see. 


But in times of extreme prosperity, when 
dividends begin to pile up and stock values 
change daily, many coal companies conven- 
iently forget that the mining engineer might 
be willing to share in the general improvement 
and do it as uncomplainingly as he shouldered 
the gun for guard duty. 


Possibly he might be willing to use part of the 
easy money that came his way to prepare one 
of his sons to follow in his footsteps, even 
though up to the present writing a mining en- 
gineer, son of a mining engineer, is almost a 
curiosity. 
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Day-Labor Cost of Operating 
Coal Mines 
By Gerorce 8. BrackEett* 

The price paid the miners and loaders for placing the 
coal on the mine car at the working face is the largest 
single item in the costs of operating bituminous coal 
mines. The next largest is the day-labor expense. The 
former is practically fixed for each region and does not 
vary. Every ton of coal produced costs just so much, 
and regardless of the management it remains the same. 
It is not subject to adjustment by the ability of the 
superintendent or foreman. It is entirely eliminated 
from any discussion as to methods of reducing the cost of 
production, being an item beyond the management’s 
power to change. The royalty charges are also fixed and 
not amenable to adjustment. The supply account is 
much the same from month to month, as the necessary 
material must be purchased as needed. Extra expendi- 
tures for material may be postponed temporarily, but in 
the long run from year to year little change can be made 
in the supplies used at the mine. 

The superintendent’s ability to handle and operate a 
mine successfully hinges principally on the one item— 
the day-labor cost of operation. This he can reduce or 
raise at will within certain limits. He can improve the 
underground conditions while better market prices rule 
or reduce the amount of labor done during dull times. 
The success or failure of the mine depends largely on 
this labor cost. It is subject to more variation than any 
other cost item on account of its being dependent almost 
entirely upon the individual ability of the management, 
and this quality has as many variations as there are 
individuals. 

The question of what this cost should be is much 
disputed, and many estimates are made based on any one 
or group of mines. Each superintendent knows what 
he is doing himself, but there is more or less reticence 
in exchanging figures with neighboring mines. 


ESTABLISHING AN AVERAGE 


-An average value for this cost of labor is important, and 
the impracticability of obtaining average figures over large 
sections for periods of considerable time has led to much 
misunderstanding and criticism of the local management. 
The average cost is not what, in the opinion of a few men, 
the work should be done for, nor is it a few months’ test 
run. It is a figure covering a long period of time, 
allowing for considerable mining difficulties and embody- 
ing some allowance for the labor necessary to the general 
maintenance and repairs of the mine and plant. It should 
include a wide variety of conditions, both favorable and 
adverse. Granting that this average can be established, 
the benefit to the operators is evident. 

The accompanying diagram is compiled from published 
figures of 454 mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 





*Flemington, W. Va. 
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The number of mines entering into the average is so great 
that any inaccuracy that may occur in the report from 
any one mine would be inappreciable in the result. Any 
temporary conditions such as an unusually high or low 
cost simply influence the result in making the figures 
represent average conditions through long-time operation. 
Also mines were selected which worked over 230 days in 
the year, so that the estimate may be taken as of mines 
producing their capacity and maintaining their equip- 
ment and mine conditions. 

The foundation of the diagram is the mean force of 
day employees requisite at the mine for a period of one 
year; and the average daily shipments are based on the 
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annual production. Some mines included in the average 
may be going through that period of reconstruction and 
betterment that is advisable periodically. Others may be 
using every means of economy. In fact, the figures may 
be taken as being very fair operating expenses covering 
a considerable period of time and variable conditions. 
They do not represent the cheapest mine nor the most 
expensive. Certain mines must necessarily call for higher 
labor costs than others, but these conditions are known, 
and any such allowance made to fit the individual case. 
Although the figures include an average amount of rock 
work they do not represent exceptions; and they represent 
the average haul over the large number of mines. 


BASIs OF THE CALCULATION 


The basis of the diagram is the number of tons output 
per day-employee or day-laborer per working day. It 
does not take into consideration any extra-time track 
men, drivers and others who may be working while the 
mine is idle. It is customary for some day-men to work 
in idle time on something that may be then more easily 
done. Although this is a small percentage of the regular 
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day-labor expenses it is something, and it would accord- 
ingly increase the cost given in the diagram. In explana- 
tion of the chart, it may be added that the force of 
miners or loaders necessary to produce the tonnage is not 
figured in the day-labor cost, the coal being loaded on the 
mine car at the working face by the requisite number of 
miners. The coal is hauled by drivers, track laid and 
repaired by trackmen, doors opened by trappers; these, 
with the motormen, brakemen, dumpers, trimmers, car 
shifters and all other day-labor necessary to move this 
tonnage from the working face to the loaded railroad car, 
are represented or. the diagram in the “Production in 
Tons per Day-Laborer per Day” and “Labor Cost in Cents 
per Ton, Estimating the Average Day Wage at $2.20 per 
Day.” 
CALCULATING AN AVERAGE Cost PER TON 


Firebosses are included when employed, also shopmen 
and carpenters; but not the superintendent or mine 
foreman or the mine-office force. It is simply the bare 
day-labor cost. The cost per ton is derived from the 
tons per day-man per day. The greater the tonnage the 
less the cost. The averages given in the lower half of the 
diagram show that the production per day-man runs from 
8.7 tons for the low-capacity machine mines up to 13.4 
tons for the low-capacity pick mines. These are the 
extremes in the averages. 

To reduce these figures to cents per ton, an average 
day wage throughout the industry must be assumed. 
This average varies in different regions, and the upper 
half of the diagram may have to be readjusted to a small 
extent to fit the prevailing wage scale. Curiously the 
average production per day-man per day remains prac- 
tically unchanged throughout many thicknesses and 
characters of coal—for the central Pennsylvania thin 
steam coals, western Pennsylvania thick gas and coking 
coals, thick steam coals of southern West Virginia and 
the thick and thin gas coals of central and northern West 
Virginia. 

If any variation from this is to be noted it is in a little 
greater efficiency in the regions where the higher wage 
rates are in effect. For this reason a moderate average 
day rate was established; namely, $2.20 per day—little 
higher than the existing average in the low-rate regions 
and lower than those existing in western Pennsylvania. 
Considering this, I doubt very much if the costs per 


_ ton shown on the diagram can be changed materially for 


a wide range, of mining conditions and wage rates 
throughout the bituminous coal regions. 


GREAT VARIATION IN PRODUCTION 


There is an almost inexplicable variation in the pro- 
duction per day-laborer per day when individual mines 
are considered, extreme cases running from 20 tons down 
to 5 tons. This indicates some confusion in this mine- 
labor item and the lack of any well-founded base for 
what this cost really should be. 

It will be noticed that 51 pick mines with a capacity 
of less than 200 tons daily were operated with a labor 


cost of 16.6c. per ton—the cheapest group of mines. | 


The interpretation is that these mines are so small and 
simple in their organization and so few men are employed 
that it is almost impossible to blunder in their operation. 
The only explanation advanced as to the rise in costs 
in pick mines up to 400 or 600 tons capacity is that these 
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mines outgrow the crude management of the smaller 
mines up to that point; and from there up to the 1000- 
ton mark the more experienced management is in 
evidence. 

Small capacity machine mines are a failure, as the cost 
of the power house and appliances are prohibitive for such 
small tonnages, and the operating costs of these mines 
decline generally up to 1000-ton capacity. There is little 
variation in this decline, as their equipment calls for 
experienced men in the start. 

The reason for the increase in cost of all mines 
over 1000-ton capacity can only be speculation, but the 
evidence points to their being too large for almost any 
human being to exercise the proper supervision. Large 
mines are almost always equipped with the most modern 
labor-saving appliances, and their labor costs should be 
correspondingly less. 


Temporary Center Post 


The majority of accidents in the bituminous mines 
of Pennsylvania occur from falls of roof at the working 
faces. This fact has led to devising means whereby 
the danger at these places might be reduced. About 
a year ago the state inspectors having charge of the 
mines in the coke region decided after much investigation, 
to enforce the placing of a temporary center post at the 
working face of all places, regardless of whether the 
apparent condition of the sustaining roof appeared to 
require it or not. 

Instructions to this effect were sent to all the operators 
and met with but little opposition. The inspectors did 
not claim that the center post was necessary at every 
face and admitted that in many places it appeared 
ridiculous to require it; but they did maintain, and 
rightly, that there should be no exception. It is well 
known that where the roof is naturally bad it is impossible 
always to judge just how safe the roof really is. Places 
that appear almost absolutely safe are sometimes the 
most dangerous. 

It was to guard against these unseen as well as the 
known dangers that made the placing of the center 
post imperative in all places, in the judgment of these 
inspectors. 

By this method a post is set in the center of the place 
within a foot or two of the face, by the miner before he 
begins to dig or load coal. As he advances in his work 
during the day, he will set another post if the face 
advances more than 3 ft. from the first post. In this 
manner the workman is always protected from falls of 
roof. The cost is small, as the post, being only temporary, 
can be set in a few minutes by the miner, and may be 
used time after time. 

At one group of mines where the roof is very 
treacherous it is known that several accidents have been 
prevented in the last year through this precaution, and 
there were probably many more of which we do not 
know. 

One of the inspectors is authority for the statement 
that the setting of a center post has reduced his accidents 
fully 40 per cent. All of the operators agree that this 
is one of the best orders put in force in late years, and 
this region will show a decrease in fatalities at the work- 
ing faces in the next report. 
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a Conveyor System 


By J. F. K. Brown* 


SY NOPSIS—By installing 300-ft. conveyors and 
changing the general plan of operation of the 
mine, not only was mining rendered more safe, 
but the output was increased and the costs lowered. 


The method of operation by conveyor herein described 
has been in use in a number of collieries belonging to a 
company working some comparatively thin measures in 
one of the coal fields in Scotland, and has proved its 
success and applicability through a period of at least 10 
years. In some respects the method adopted was un- 
usual in that while conveyors are in operation by them- 
selves no coal-cutters are employed, undercutting being 
done by hand. Present-day practice always considers 
conveyor work an adjunct to machine mining; but here 
is a case of conveyor practice by itself. Another dis- 
tinctive feature is that the opening and development of 
the mine for additional faces, as well as running the 
usual long-wall faces with the conveyor, are being done 
with a conveyor wall. 

The coal seam on the average is 3 ft. 9 in. thick, but 
owing to the presence of stone bands is rather broken 
up, a correct section being as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing. This means that after removing 31 in. of 
coal there remains to be disposed of somewhere about 
14 in. of stone. The thick stone parting near the bot- 
tom of the coal is a yellow-white sandstone that breaks 
in flat squares, eminently suited for building the road 
pillars in longwall working. 

The roof, which is an important factor in any mine’s 
success, and particularly so in this case, consists of 10 
to 12 in. of a strong “bind” (shale), above which is 
at least 5 ft. of a “mealy” soft “bleas’—also a local term 
for a shale—which possesses no: adhesive powers of its 
own, and invariably flows into the workings wherever the 
shale immediately below it gives way. 

Above this “mealy” shale is a thick bed of a heavy 
blocky sandstone. This naturally exerts a considerable 
downward pressure through the fine shale and on the 
“pind,” which forms the only stiff parting in the roof, 
unless the whole 5 ft. of the “bleas” was taken down 
up to the sandstone above. To do this made too high 
a working, and proved too costly to practice; conse- 
quently efforts were always made to keep the “bind” un- 
broken. 

In working under the old system, “dooks,” or “deeps,” 
were driven direct to the dip, the inclination being 8 
deg. These “dooks” were driven in the solid coal, with 
pillars turned off every 150 ft. on the dip and 60 ft. 
on the level course. Every 300 ft. levels were broken 
off right and left, and a longwall face commenced two 
pillar lengths from the center deep, in a fan-shaped fash- 
ion, which as it opened out gradually edged uphill until 
its upper corner worked along the waste of the level 
above, and the face stretched from one level to another. 

In driving the “deeps” three roads were allowed—one 
for haulage and intake air current while the two on either 
side where needed for return air. In order to operate 
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the longwall faces at low cost, slants were driven up- 
hill from the lowest level, and from the slant levels par- 
allels to the main bottom level turned into the coal face, 
these being a distance of 40 ft. apart. 

Every 200 ft. along the bottom level a fresh slant 
would be commenced, the object being to cut off the 
continually lengthening tramming levels and so provide 
a shorter haul to the level below, whence horse haulage 
conveyed the coal to the “deep.” 

As the working was only 45 in. high, it was necessary 
in all cases to “brush” the roof every night on each face 
4 or 5 ft., and sometimes back-brushing 70 or 80 ft. 
behind the face could not be avoided in the levels. In 
some cases also it was necessary to brush slants owing 
to the rapid sinking of sandstone rock after the “bind” 
was once broken. Naturally, this brushing had to be 
carried up to the sandstone above the coal, and as much 
of the material thus brought down was fine and “crum- 
bly,” it had to be hoisted to the surface and disposed of 
there, all of which spelled loss in capital letters. 

The building of the needed pack walls was done with 
the “bind” from the road heads, the stone from the seam 
itself, and partly from the sandstone taken down in back 
brushing. It was found by practice that this way of 
setting out working in semicircular fashion amounted 
practically to an invitation to the roof to fall in, heavily 
in the center, where the lines of pressure converged. 


By Tuis MetrHop THE RoADHEAD Was UNSAFE 


In this method of operating the seam the “bind” was — 
fractured in the regular course of working, and in such a | 
manner as to create a series of parallel breaks running ~ 
sometimes across the strike of the coal bed, or at any | 
angle thereto. These breaks had a tendency to extend — 
in advance of the coal, rendering the roadhead, unless | 
special precautions were taken, an unsafe working place | 
in comparison with the rest of the face. 

Possibly owing to the dip and the nature of the over- 
head strata, there was also noticed a decided “creep” of — 
the roof downhill, and in the course of a few weeks the 
rise side of each of the levels would start to press out 
the “mealy” shale, necessitating constant cleaning of the 
road. This also created trouble due to large holes or 
caves being left, which had afterward to be supported 
with fresh packing or timber. In short, troubles from 
the roof were constantly recurring, resulting in exces- 
sive costs. , 

Under these circumstances the officers in charge de- 
cided to experiment in the introduction of conveyors. 
With these in operation they expected to be better able 
to control the roof, not through the actual installation 
of this or any other machine, but through the regularity — 
of working imposed by the fresh conditions introduced 
by the conveyor’s advent. 

The coal was still cut by hand. The chief idea of the 
introduction of the conveyor was to secure a better, safer 
and more easily handled working section, which would 
improve the speed of extraction and reduce the cost, 
mainly through a considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of dead-work men in each section. 
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During the ordinary longwall methods of working the 


following men were employed in the section: Miners, 
14; brushers, 7; trackmen, 2; timbermen, 3. The out- 


put was 45 tons. 

The miners trammed their own coal to the main level. 
In the layout of the workings for the conveyor there was 
little actual difference in the direction of development. 
The faces still extended across the strike; but in place 
of the three parallel deeps a lonewall face was laid out 
at an angle between the dip and strike, so that the left- 
hand end was the most advanced, which allowed the coal 
and water to gravitate to one point. The driving and 
formation of pillars were thus dispensed with, and the 
longwall system of extraction became a developing system 
as well. é 

Levels were laid out every 300 ft., and those lower 
down the deep, being started at a later date, were natur- 
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weight back in the waste, it was found that this move- 
ment downhill was, if anything, increased. In order 
therefore to provide some space into which the pressure 
of the roof could exert itself without causing damage 
to the main level, this second level was driven, and with 
well-built pack walls on the main level, the roof rode 
over it, to break in the level below. 

It might naturally be inferred that the lowest level 
should have been the haulage road, since otherwise coal 
would have to be raised to the road above. In practice 
it was found that the cost of constantly repairing the 
roof and floor of the lower level when used as the haul- 
age road was exceptionally heavy, and the idea was then 
adopted of moving the main road to a level higher up 
and allowing the roof pressure to exhaust itself into the 
old road. This arrangement worked satisfactorily. The 
extra cost of lifting the few tons of coal extracted from 
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SOME OF THE DETAILS OF CONVEYOR OPERATION 


ally behind the others, a distance that varied with the 
speed of travel in the advancing face. 

Formerly seven or eight roads were used in the waste 
in each section after the coal had been extracted, but in 
the new system only two roads were so maintained— 
the main working haulage level and one other a distance 
of 40 to 45 ft. below it. - To reach the latter, short an- 
gle deeps or slopes were driven at frequent intervals, 
each slope being superseded by a fresh one; but special 
care was taken to arrange that no part of this bottom road 
was cut off or abandoned unless the face from the level 
below was in advance of the portion thus cut off. In- 
stead of building the walls on the down side of this level 
as a continuous wall, spaces were left every 10 ft. or 
thereabout, the length of the pack being taken along the 
face rather than along the road. 


Bortom Roap Is MapE a “SAFETY VALVE” 


The object of driving this bottom road was solely for 


the purpose of obtaining a “safety valve” for roof pres- 


sure. As already stated, the roof had a decided tendency 
to creep downhill, and since with the conveyor working 
the roof “bind” was not broken at all, except by its own 


the face below to the level of the main road was more 
than compensated for by the lesser upkeep of the haulage 
road. 

All timber, tools or other material needed for the men 
of the lower section is brought in by the main level of 
the section above, and through this lower level and the 
opening in the pack wall, is passed into the top of the 
conveyor, and hence down to the man or men requiring 
it. This saves considerable handling and hauling of 
material and supplies up a long conveyor face, and is an 
improvement over the old method of hauling timber to 
the face. 

Each conveyor face is approximately 300 ft. long, at 
right angles to the strike, and consequently parallel to 
the dip and rise. The top of each face abuts on the 
lower waste side of the level above, at a distance of not 
more than 100 ft. back from the upper conveyor. Each 
section works in conjunction with the other, and is kept 
back or advanced so that this distance is maintained. 

The stretch of face that is in advance of the conveyor 
line is worked as.a two-roaded longwall section by hand 
to keep ahead of the conveyor, and is double-shifted. 
Pack walls in the conveyor face are built only on the 
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top side of the main haulage level and in the advance 
face. On the whole length of the conveyor face no stone 
is built into position. The rock from the seam is cast 
back, but is not specially built into packs. 

Instead a regular system of face timbering, that must 
be strictly adhered to, is in vogue. In this method props 
are set in line and at regular spacing up and across the 
face, the actual distance being determined by experi- 
ence. This is maintained irrespective of the roof breaks, 
or any irregularity in the roof. Under the old system, 
patches of bad roof developed, but under the new ar- 
rangement, these seldom appear, and where they do, they 
are attended to not by putting the regular system out 
of line but by the addition of extra timber. 

The object of this regular propping is to obtain and 
hold control of the roof. This has been successfully 
done, in a manner that could not be attempted before, 
and which was only made possible by the straight lines 
of the conveyor face. When the ordinary longwall 
working was in operation, the pressure of the roof was 
upheld upon a series of solid packs. This caused the 
pressure to exert itself in several directions simultane- 
ously into the waste spaces, into the roads, into the open- 
ing between the coal and the pack walls, etc. These 
spaces were unequal in size and area, the supporting 
points were various distances apart, and so the pres- 
sure was unequally distributed, which in turn developed 
lines of force that ran apparently in any direction and 
were not, nor could they be, intelligently directed. 

In the conveyor face, owing to the long stretch of 
free roof available, these lines of force are controlled 
and directed by the regular propping, and the result is 
the overflowing of the roof pressure in places designed 
for it—namely, the lower level and the waste space left 
behind the coal—and not into the roads and the actual 
working face where falls of roof can be well dispensed 
with. 

The timber used at the conveyor is drawn as regularly 
as the conveyor is shifted, and as progress is more rapid 
than under the old system, the roof does not need to 
stand so long before the men operate under fresh cover. 
The setting of the props in a straight line, using timber 
pointed on the top, produces a “line of break” parallel 
to the face, and at each succeeding setting of the props 
the roof breaks at that point and falls into the waste, 
while the resulting pressure from the overhanging and 
supported piece has a beneficial effect on the breaking 
out of the coal. It is a fact proved in practice that this 
break can be accurately regulated so as to produce just 
the right pressure on the face of the coal. 





Fioor Is Lirrep InsteAD oF BRUSHING THE ROOF 


At the bottom of the conveyor, or conveyor head, the 
layout of the roads is as shown in the sketch, and in- 
stead of the roof being broken to get the needed height 
the floor is lifted. The end of the conveyor projects 
over the roadway from the bottom of the seam, and is 
continually discharging into cars placed underneath it. 

The amount of bottom that has to be lifted depends 
onthe height of the cars in use; in this case 30 in. It 
must be lifted the full width of the double road. This 
will be understood when it is considered that the ton- 
nage at this one point is 65, and that it is being deliv- 
ered at a regular rate into cars, the arrival of which is 
intermittent. A double road is therefore necessary, both 
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for storage purposes and to provide a passby for the empty 
and loaded cars. Horse haulage has been adopted from 
the conveyor head to the rope haulage in the “deeps.” 

In the operation of the conveyor face the number of 
men employed was somewhat as follows: Miners, 12; 
conveyor attendants, 5 per night; deadwork men, 2; tim- 
bermen are included with conveyor attendants. 


OuTruT, 55 Tons 


In arranging the conveyor the machine is set up par- 
allel to the line of the coal, a foot or so therefrom. A 
certain length of the seam is allotted to each miner, who 
commences at the top end of his particular length, with 
a breaking-in shot, if that is required. He afterward 
works downhill, loading out and breaking down with the 
conveyor operating past him, on his right- or left-hand 
side, but not at his back. On the 300-ft. face 12 men 
were at work regularly, this giving a space of 43 ft. to 
each man and a production per day of 55 tons. 

Timber, tools and supplies come from the level above, 
and run down the conveyor to the man requiring them. 
Loading is continuous and from any point. Contrary 
to hand-mining practice, there has been no excessive load- 
ing periods. As a rule, and in this particular colliery, 
the “getting” on the whole length of the face is by con- 
tract. Otherwise it is only by measurement that each 
man’s tonnage can be ascertained. Contracting puts each 
face output in the hands of one man, and the number of 
cars from each section can easily be reckoned at the 
haulage end by the usual means. 

In this mine there are in all nine faces almost ex- 
actly similar. <A feeling of friendly rivalry was intro- 
duced between the operators of the various faces, and 
at some periods of the year a bonus was paid the con- 
tractor who successfully extracted the greatest tonnage 
in any one fortnight. Generally speaking, the men wel- 
comed the change from the old method to the new one. 
Contracting also was popular and satisfactory to both 
men and company. ‘The men, after they had experience 
with the conveyor, were eager applicants for a contract, 
and the company had less overseeing work to do. 


> 


SHAKING Conveyor Is EMPLOYED 


The conveyor in use is of the shaking type, and has 
been adapted from continental practice. The height 
from the floor to the edge of the pan is only 9 in. This 
means that the workman is required to raise the coal 
only slightly over this height, instead of a former 29 in., 
which accounts for more work with decreased effort. The 
width is only 18 in., and this allows of the distance from 
coal face to waste line of props being kept at a mini- 


‘mum. 


As shown, the conveyor rocks back and forth on rollers 
working in specially arranged paths. These are so de- 
signed as to cause the machine to fall sharply at the 
end of the forward stroke, whereby the motion imparted 
to the coal is continued in the material itself, while the 
conveyor draws back for the next stroke. The number 
of strokes is approximately 60 per minute, and the regu- 
lation of their length is an important feature in the 
design affecting the output and being influenced by the 
grade. In this case the grade is considerably in favor 
of the coal. 

The principal dimensions of the driving engine are as 
follows: Horsepower of engine, 12; air consumption at 
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60 strokes per min. and 60 Ib. pressure, 18 cu.ft.; stroke 
of engine, 5 in.; diameter of cylinder, 7 in.; weight of 
engine, 572 Ib. 

The theory of the machine is exactly that of a shak- 
ing screen. Movable sides are provided that can be taken 
out and placed across the conveyor, thus acting as chutes 
for the divergence of the coal or other material from 
the traveling pan. This has proved useful on not a few 
occasions, as any useless material can be readily shelved 
off the conveyor at any convenient point without the 
necessity of removing it by hand or loading it into cars 
at the foot, for disposal elsewhere. 

The conveyor pan is built in 6-ft. sections which are 
easy to handle in confined spaces and simple to put to- 
gether. 

The engine, driven by compressed air, is a simple, 
plain, air cylinder, with broad bed-plate, which may be 
bolted to planks, which are in turn wedged against the 
roof by timber. The total width is 18 in., and the length 
24 in. Connection to the conveyor is through a lever 
action and rigid attachment, the cylinder being placed at 
right angles to the line of the conveyor. 

The pack walls on the top side of the driving road 
are uniformly built in line, 2 ft. or so back from the 
edge, this space being utilized for the engine. Air is 
furnished from a power-driven air compressor that stands 
in a little recess in the side of the road. The principal 
dimensions are as follows: Horsepower, 15; r.p.m., 960; 
amperes, 16.5; voltage, 500; cycles, 50; air pipe, 114 in.; 
cylinders, 4; strokes per min., air cylinders, 480; pres- 
sure, 70 lb.; space occupied, 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft.5 in. The 
air is passed through an 18-ft. hose to the air’ cylinder 
of the conveyor. 

On the whole this arrangement has proved simple and 
reliable. The air cylinder is easily moved and held in 
position, while the air compressor may be shifted when 
the full length of hose is run out. The compressor runs 
on a bogie fitted with wheels to the gage of the road, 
and can, if desired, be placed in advance of the con- 
veyor in the road driven ahead. 


RATE oF ADVANCE WAS INCREASED 


The rate of advance changed from 160 ft. in six 
months under the old system to 270 ft. over the same 
period under the conveyor system. ‘This is not remark- 
able compared to machine working advances, but it rep- 
resents a considerably increased rate of extraction for 
handwork. The operation of each face in the colliery 
is regular and at the same rate, the only determining 
factor being the number of men employed. 

Some extra organization is needed with such a con- 
veyor face, in that it is necessary to see that the face 
is maintained in a straight line. This implies that it 
must be stripped every second or third day, depending 
on the rate of working from top to bottom. Otherwise 
there is left a “nose” of coal that interferes with the 
lining up of the conveyor when the time comes for shift- 
ing it. This coal has to be removed at the cost of extra 
labor and time. 

Shifting of the conveyor takes place every second 
night, so as to get under the fresh rock as soon as pos- 
sible; but this is governed by the rate of cutting and 
loading. The air engine is moved at the same time as 


- the conveyor, but the compressor only when the length 


of hose is reached. The operation of shifting is accom- 
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plished by a night force of eight, who also shift the com- 
pressor when necessary and set all timber required. 

Getting the conveyor ready for removal is done by un- 
bolting the sections, after which whatever timber is to 
be moved is drawn section length, by section length, each 
section being in turn inserted in the space thus made, 
until the whole conveyor roughly occupies the new line, 
when the whole is again reconnected. The timber is 
again set section by section behind the conveyor, while 
the outside line, next the waste, now no longer required, 
is drawn. The original setting of the timber is done 
by the miners when working downhill in loading out 
the coal, the conveyor serving as the measurement line. 

The opening-out section to the dip is operated at an 
angle to both the strike and dip and rise with the inten- 
tion of causing any water made to gravitate to one point 
where it can be easily handled by a pump. Should the 
conveyor be placed at too flat an angle with the strike, 
it is apt to crawl up on the miners and has to be strongly 
stayed in position. There is also the trouble of the coal 
running entirely on one side of the conveyor and drop- 
ping over, if working extra full. 

The exact angle at which the best and quickest work 
is performed is really a matter of experiment. There 
is no difference between the opening-out section and 
the other conveyor section in the actual operation method. 
It is true there are two fast ends, and consequently the 
coal cost is a fraction more than from the other faces; but 
it is much less than the rate formerly paid per ton for 
driving “deeps.” 

As this deep.face proceeds it opens out on either side 
fresh conveyor faces that are ready to commence opera- 
tions across the dip and rise without preliminary straight- 
ening or other work that would have been needed had 
the old policy been still in operation. The roof pres- 
sure is of course much greater in and about the center 
road; but once the roof has settled there is absolutely 
no further trouble. 


Costs WERE DECREASED 


A comparison of the costs of operation and performance 
accomplished by the old and the new systems has worked 
out much as follows: 


Hand Conveyor 
Operation Operation 
GNasatch oe desis” cage © <5 6.07 oc aeMeie, Boo reat 3.2 4.6 
ene th OL tacoma. « « «uae seetdeeey he) amy Pat ones seat 300 ft. 300 ft. 
Tons, per SCHON. ... -- sepreeieeeehs vigjtislsreleePehe = 45 55 
engthvof tacemper Maieeeereae sac tects sia aren 43 ft 40-50 ft. 
INT DER OL SLINGIS..... ee Neme Te pom rt fetevslisus cick: 14 12 
Number of-deadwork Mensa ee teers «+ abel ele ci 12 2 
Number: of convey Or. MENG nisisie sta sseks oles, Sole ores 1 
Shifting Conveyors... .qenenmerecta sic ele steps o enohs) «107s .. (Average 4 
per night) 
Number of roads to maintain................. 2 


LOnSi Per. TOAG sake. «Panini ete shel ee alse feve.s cers 6.4 Main level 49.00 
Bottom 6.00 

Time stripplog: se = vee Blea aoe «eyes lethal 9 hr. 9 hr. 

Distance bottom level in advance.............. aoe 40 ft. 

Costs 

Cutting 

BHGOtING Lop ire + ORE eta ldbolis axe cf cis aie net » 0.72 0.72 

Loading 

ABYUSHIDG:. ckoletiay~ « SERMEMNen uma aed Toca tl er ovesan ejcensys 0.41 (Done by squad 


shifting conveyor.) 
Maintaining. rondsmamer ies «dia aci ten) teysleye tele 


PrammMing i.0 +. . cee mia eles seers hee (Included seat (neladed for | 
and loading) ower level in 
tonnage rate) 

03 

$1.21 $0.98 
It will be seen that the saving in cost finally effected 
is entirely due to the elimination of roof troubles, which 
the conveyor system made possible. There are now in- 
stalled 10 conveyor faces, and because of their success 


they are likely to be extended. 


Shifting conveyor. ....-s..0cc sees e eee eee ees 
Operating CONVEYOR yee. ss -fet o geds cn ess 
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Coal Holdings of the New York 
Central R.R. 


A phase of the New York Central’s investments one 
hears little enough about is its coal-land holdings and 
developments. Few, if any, of these have reached the 
stage of paying direct money returns as dividends, and 
probably they will not for an indefinite time to come. 
The reason is that they have been acquired almost solely 
with a view to creating a fuel reserve for the Vanderbilt 
system. Cost of locomotive fuel or of power-house fuel, 
as the case may be, is becoming a more serious problem 
to most railroads every year. Apparently the Vanderbilt 
roads have solved it as far as it can be solved. 

Among the investments of the Central is all the stock, 
$825,000, of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, 
owning and controlling coal lands and mines in central 
Pennsylvania. It owns in fee 47,000 acres and leases 12,- 
000 acres, besides owning the equity in various tracts ag- 
gregating about 80,000 acres subject to underlying mort- 
gages. The corporation produces no commercial coal, its 
entire present output being taken by the Central and 
affiliated roads. The company does not wholly meet its 
fixed charges, but it is the means of assuring the eastern 
half of the system an ample fuel supply at reasonable 
prices. 

WeEsT VIRGINIA PROPERTIES 


In 1905 the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie reached into the 
break-up of the ambitious Gould project for an eastern 
seaboard system and pulled out the remaining properties 
of the Little Kanawha Syndicate at a price approximat- 
ing $8,600,000. These consisted of a variety of scattered 
short railroads in West Virginia and some really valu- 
able coal lands. Subsequently the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
sold a half interest in these properties, equally divided 
between the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
practically at cost. The Monongahela R.R., which con- 
nects with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and is owned joint- 
ly by it and the Pennsylvania, has been extended south 
to the Pennsylvania-West Virginia state line. From that 
point the construction of the Buckhannon & Northern, 
one of the syndicate roads, has lately been completed to 
Rivesville, W. Va., and in the Fairmont district. 

By means of the joint route just described and track- 
age over the Baltimore & Ohio the Vanderbilt lines and 
the Pennsylvania reach a tract of 57,000 acres of coal 
land about to be opened up. For portions of this tract 
the owners have been offered a price per acre that repre- 
sents a valuation of $12,000,000 on the whole. The three 
big systems are working in harmony to divide the traffic 
here created, with the lion’s share to the chief owner, the 
Central’s subsidiary. 


Sources or Coat FurtHer WEstT 


Aside from the Fairmont tract, the syndicate holdings 
include at least one other West Virginia coal area of im- 
portance, besides odds and ends of railroad and right-of- 
way which will presumably become useful as the indus- 
trial development of West Virginia proceeds. In com- 
parison with the value of the coal and that of a fuel sup- 
ply, the carrying charges on the original investment are 
insignificant. 

Further west there are additional coal reserves, the Big 
Four having recently acquired 37,000 acres and the Lake 
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Shore 74,573 acres of coal lands in Illinois. The Lake 
Shore’s purchase involved an expenditure of $2,399,659. 
Here, as elsewhere, the primary object of the acquisition 
is the assurance of an adequate fuel supply, though com- 
mercial coal is being produced from some of these prop- 
erties. 

Everyone knows that the New York Central lines are 
not largely carriers of coal; that is, coal is under 30 per 
cent. of their tonnage as against 50 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. for such coalers as the Baltimore & Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Norfolk & Western. But everyone does not 
know that they have a firm foothold in the three most 
important coal fields in the country, with something like 
300,000 acres of coal lands owned or under lease. Possibly 
they, with other railroads, will some day run up against 
an amended and fortified commodities clause, so far as 
che commercial working of these fields is concerned. But 
by that time the location of mine branches will presumably 
have assured them the traffic from these holdings or parts 
thereof under other ownership. It is not likely that they 
will be prevented from exercising the ordinary business 
prudence of retaining a stock of unmined locomotive 
fuel—*Boston News Bureau.” 


Coal Resources and Imports 
of Chile 


Coal mining in Chile has shown a steady development 
in the past 10 years, says Consul General Leo J. Keena 
in Commerce Reports. In 1904, 751,628 metric tons were 
mined in the republic, and in 1913, 1,283,450 metric tons. 
The 1913 production, while less than that of 1912 (1,- 
534,407 metric tons), was 95,397 metric tons greater 
than that of 1911. The price of locally mined coal in 
1904 averaged $4.38 per metric ton and in 1913, $6.94 . 
per metric ton. 

The following is a list of the coal-mining companies 
in Chile in 1913, with the location of the mines and their 
gross production in metric tons of 2204.6 lb.: 


Location Production 
Companies of Mines in Tons 
Anthal]20 Zaflarttietse sige clot mein creere TONG ats ete 2,000 
Cia. Carbonifera de Lirquén........ Penco:a. see ee 30,000 
Cia; Minera, delhi eRosaltte oo one PénCOs ke eee 8,00 
Cia. de; Lota.y (Coronel Riise eae eee LiOtae 7. era eee 291,308 
Cia. de; Lota vy Coroneleaie ace ene Coronel 2c ee 1,692 
Cia. de" Lota y Coronieliiianc seen Coronel eye 12,763 
Cia..;de) Lota “ye Coroneloy.. soe erecrcanlente Coronel. \@arneae 14,017 
Cia. Carbonifera y de Fundici6n 
Sch waQeri <i -ci.70e the ete aes rere ieie ee earns Coronel e..feee 370,000 
Suc. Rojas Miran dacs. ceca arsen LiO Cae. nae ranean 10,000 
Cia. Carbonifera (Los Rios de 
Curnanilanire ys sare iets stent to eaten cae Carampangue TL OGG 
Cia. Carbonifera (Los Rios de 
Curanilanwe) auecic stevens iter Lebu.t oases 183,673 
Cia, Carbonifera) Victoria ‘de Gebu. bebutce 1... 16,000 
La Cia. de Arauco E)ifice roles a leerie ee arampangue 37,032 
La Cia, de Arauco sCuitdeie ace tea Were ie 180,270 
Cia. Carbonifera (Los Rios de 
Curanilanue) wes oe ee et een TLiQ@DiUl skincare 49,828 
Cia. Carbonifera Millahuillin........ Valdivias a 2 ase 600 
Agubtin' “Rosse. cee aoe cieirone eek Punta Arenas.. 14,200 
TOLL 5 shes cae Tlarehaup, caste) of eueeerelohols Seeks ho ReMOne ne Lance ne ema 1,283,450 


These mines employed 8414 persons, of whom 5929 
were underground workmen. The average daily wages 
paid for underground work were approximately $1 United 
States currency per day. 

The imports into Chile of steam, gas and other coals 
during the past five years were as follows: 1910, 1,293,- 
000 tons; 1911, 1,367,874 tons; 1912, 1,524,652 tons; 
1913, 1,540,747 tons; and 1914, 877,650 tons. The quan- 
tity given for the year 1913 is in accordance with the 
annual statistical returns of the Chilean customs author-— 
ities and came from the following countries: United 
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Kingdom, 924,430 tons; Australia, 457,873 tons; United 
States, 98,979 tons; Germany, 45,477 tons; Belgium, 13,- 
413 tons; Netherlands, 575 tons; total, 1,540,747 tons. 
The quantity given for 1914, 877,650 tons, may be taken 
as a fair approximation to the imports for that year, 
though the official statistics are not yet available. The 
total may be divided as follows: English coal, 453,999 
tons; Australian coal, 407,601 tons; United States coal, 
16,050 tons; total, 877,650 tons. During the second half 
of 1914 the imports were as follows: Australian coal, 
257,204 tons; English coal, 192,493 tons; United States 
coal, 16,050 tons; total, 465,747 tons. The statistics for 
1914 have been obtained from commercial reports com- 
piled in the port of Valparaiso, which is the center for 
the coal import trade of Chile. 
R 


Decline im Use of Permissibles 


The total production of explosives in the United States 
during the year 1914, exclusive of exports, according to 
figures compiled by Albert H. Fay, of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, was 450,251,489 lb., or 225,126 short 
tons, as compared with 500,015,845 lb., or 250,008 short 
tons for 1913. The production for 1914 is segregated as 
black powder, 206,099,700 lb.; “high” explosives other 
than permissible explosives, 218,453,971 lb.; and permis- 
sible explosives, 25,697,818 lb. 

The figures represent a decrease as compared with 1913 
of 23,839,831 lb. of black powder, 23,932,573 lb. of high 
explosives and 1,987,952 lb. of permissible explosives. 

Mr. Fay says: “In the year 1902 only 11,300 lb. of per- 
missible [or rather short-flame] explosives were used in 
coal mining, whereas in 1913 the quantity of permissibles 
so used was 21,804,285 lb., as compared with 19,593,892 
lb. in 1914. The quantity of permissible explosives used 
in the United States is larger than in a number of for- 
eign countries. In 1912 it represented about 5 per cent. 
of the total quantity of explosives produced and in 1914 
5.7 per cent. The total amount of explosives used for 
the production of coal in 1914 was 220,622,487 lb., of 
which about 8.9 per cent. was of the permissible class, as 
compared with 9.5 per cent. in 1913.” 

Reasons Why Anthracite 
Mining Is Expensive 

There are some important differences in the cost of 
mining anthracite and bituminous coal with which the 
general public is not familiar. The following table shows 
the total production of explosives in pounds in the United 
States, according to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
and the amount of the various kinds of explosives used in 
Pennsylvania to produce 91,626,964 tons of anthracite 


coal and 172,965,652 tons of bituminous coal in 1913: 
Black High Per- 
Powder Explosives missibles 
All mines in the United 
DMD EEE RAN apis oteceie.s viarere © 3's 194,146,747 241,682,364 27,685,770 
Pennsylvania anthracite re- 
RMN NS Pci oy avaroferajaele, ooe,eve.a & 44,001,660 16,093,035 3,323,645 
Pennsylvania bituminous 
MEANTIME aig 5G p'al ons ae inie o.e:¥6.0 14,652,931 696,162 6,715,028 


Thus it can be seen that the anthracite region used 
almost as much “permissible” explosive in proportion to 
coal produced as the bituminous region. The presence 
of gas in sufficient quantity to be detected on an ordinary 
safety lamp makes the use of permissible explosives advis- 
able, if not absolutely necessary, to prevent explosions 
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being caused by the flame of the black powder so com- 
monly used for blasting coal. The mining of anthracite 
consumed over three times as much black powder and 23 
times as much “high” explosive as the mining of bitumi- 
nous coal, despite the fact that only half as much coal 
was produced. 

The figures given are probably reasonably correct, 
though the operators only know what powder they sell 
to their employees and keep no track of what is purchased 
from other sources. However, the amount so purchased 
is probably not large. Of course the larger consumption 
of powder partly arises from the fact that the anthracite 
miner “lets powder do the work.” If the bituminous 
operator invariably shot his coal off the solid, he could 
pay his pick miners a lower rate per ton and would never- 
theless pay them more per day if he could only sell the 
product. The greater consumption of powder in the an- 
thracite region is therefore not without its advantages in 
the production of cheap, though less marketable, coal. 

In addition to this heavy charge for explosives, an- 
thracite has to be put through an elaborate process of 
manufacturing, and this is one of the reasons why 20 per 
cent. of the cost of preparing the coal for market is in- 
curred after the coal has been removed from the ground. 
Great factories, called “breakers,” erected for this pur- 
pose cost $200,000 to $400,000 and even $500,000. As 
compared with these mammoth structures the “tipples” of 
bituminous mines are relatively inexpensive. 

& 

Lake Vessels Transferred to 

the Ocean Trade 


Following the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that package freight vessels owned by rail- 
roads on the Great Lakes must be disposed of, the roads 
have opened negotiations for the sale of their vessel 
property to ocean companies. The Erie Railroad Co. 
has already sold four and the Western Transit Co. is 
calling for bids for putting one of its ships in shape to 
go to the coast. 

W. J. (Fingy) Conners, a millionaire of Buffalo and 
owner of a stevedore company operating in a number of 
lake ports, is at the head of a syndicate negotiating for 
the remaining package freight boats on the Lakes. 
Sixty-two package freight boats are affected by the com- 
mission’s order. 

The Erie has sold to William G. Davidson, president 
of the Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., the steamers 
“Owego,” “George F. Brownell,” “John G. McCullough,” 
and “Granville A. Richardson.” The “Owego” is 325 
ft. long, 41 ft. beam, and 14 ft. deep, with a gross 
registered tonnage of 2611. The “Brownell” is a dupli- 
cate of the “Owego.” The “Richardson” is 256 ft. long, 
41 ft. beam, and 28 ft. deep, with a gross registered 
tonnage of 2237. The “McCullough” is 255 ft. long, 
40 ft. beam and 21 ft. deep, with a gross registered 
tonnage of 1895. The “Owego” has been cut in two and is 
on her way to the coast. The “Richardson” and 
“McCullough” can go as they are. The “Brownell” is 


being remodeled at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The ships that cannot be taken to the coast because of 
the limited size of the canals will remain under inde- 
pendent management. The ships that have been sold 
were built between 1888 and 1893. The newer boats. 
about 20 in all, are mostly too large for the canals. 
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Coal 


SYNOPSIS—This summer will see the comple- 
tion of the two great coal-handling plants on the 
Panama Canal. The plant at Cristobal, on the 
Atlantic side, has a storage capacity of 400,000 
tons, and that at Balboa, on the Pactfic side, a 
little over 200,000 tons, divided into piles. The 
Cristobal plant will be capable of handling 2000 
tons per hour and the Balboa plant about one-half 
that. The total cost, substructure and superstruc- 
ture, will be about three and a half million dollars. 
Some wet-storage capacity is provided. 





For military and commercial reasons it becomes neces- 
sary to provide in the Canal Zone great coal-handling 
plants. At this time it is not possible to estimate closely 
the quantity of coal these plants will handle yearly, but 
based upon the expected canal traffic and the amount of 
coal transferred at the entrance of the Suez Canal, it is 
assumable that in time the Isthmus may be expected to 
handle upward of one million tons a year. 

Two plants are provided, one at Cristobal, Fig. 1, on 
the Atlantic side of the Isthmus, and one at Balboa, Fig. 
2, on the Pacific side. The former will have a solid 


storage capacity of 485,000 tons, while the capacity of the 
This is based on short tons 


latter will be 215,000 tons. 
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FIG... 1: 


of 2000 lb. each, or on 40 cu.ft. per ton. If, however, 
the coal is divided into piles, as it probably will be, it 
will reduce the capacity below these figures. For ex- 
ample, in case the coal at the Cristobal plant is divided 
into 37 piles, the collective capacity will be not far from 
400,000 tons. Of this storage capacity, and at the re- 
quest of the Navy Department, 100,000 tons of wet stor- 
age is provided for at Cristobal and 50,000 tons at Balboa. 
The wet-storage capacity is to provide for the perma- 
nent storage of large amounts of coal without it being sub- 
jected to the deterioration in quality that occurs in long 
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avoid the loss in dam- 


exposure to the air, and it also will 
age through spontaneous combustion, although the ma- 
chinery is so equipped that burning coal may be easily 


transferred to places where it can do little damage. Wet- 
storage may not be used except in case of war. 

The plans and sectional elevations, Figs. 3 and 4, indi- 
cate clearly how the plants are laid out. 

The substructure of the Cristobal plant is made up 
of three large wharves. One at the long side of the pier 
is designated as the unloader wharf, and at the other side 
is the reloader wharf. The connecting wharf between 
the two at the water end of the coaling plant is known 
as the end wharf. A depth of 41 ft. at mean sea level has 
been provided for a distance of 1965 ft. along the unloader 
and the reloader wharves, and also at the end wharf. The 
plant has about 2500 lin.ft. of berthing space, with 41 
ft. depth at mean sea level, and as the tide does not fall 
more than one foot below sea level, deep-draft vessels can 
be accommodated at any stage of the tide. The decks 
of all wharves are 10 ft. 6 in. above the mean sea level. 

Referring to Figs. 1 and 3, the coal pile is spanned by 
two movable steel structures, known as the stocking and 
reclaiming bridges, which are capable of traveling the 
length of the pile, or about 1000 ft. These bridges are 
of heavy steel construction and supported on 32 wheels 
at each end, the unloader wharf affording support for 
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COAL-STORAGE PLANT AT CRISTOBAL, CAPACITY 485,000 TONS 


one of them and the reloader wharf for the other. 'These 
bridges are a little over 315 ft. long. The upper chord 


of each supports moving units known as bridge dig- — 
gers, each of which consists chiefly of a bucket that can — 


command any part of the storage pile. It will be seen 
from Figs. 1 and 3 that while the bridge moves longi- 
tudinally of the pile, the bridge diggers move longi- 
tudinally of the bridge. ° 

On the unloader wharf there are provided four great 
unloader towers, a good view of which is shown in Fig. 
3. These have a travel of slightly more than. 1000 ft. 


’ 


ee 
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and command the length of deep-water berth on the 
unloader side of the plant. Their function is, of course, 
to unload coal from colliers and barges. The reloader 
wharf affords support for four moving units known as 
reloaders, and the maximum range of travel of these is 
such that they command practically all of the deep-water 
berth on the reloading side of the plant. The end wharf 
affords support for a wharf bunker of 15,000 tons’ ca- 
pacity, which is provided for the supply of coal to tugs 
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ing has also been largely influenced by the position of 
the superimposed load. The deck-structure framing con- 
sists of steel plate-girders and beams. In all there was 
required about 5000 tons of structural steel and 18,000 
cu.yd. of reinforced concrete. To support these decks, 
which have an area of about 200,000 sq.ft., 306 concrete 
cylinders, 6 ft. in diameter and ranging between 50 and 
75 ft. in length, were required. These foundations were 
necessary inasmuch as the loads to be carried will, in 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































FIG. 2. COAL PLANT AT BALBOA, CAPACITY 215,000 TONS 


and other comparatively small craft, thus making it un- 
necessary to start the plant to furnish small amounts of 
coal. The unloaders are operated by steam, while the re- 
mainder of the plant is operated by electricity. All parts 
are electric lighted throughout. 

The Panama Canal supplies electric current for the 
coal plant at 2300 volts to a substation on the west bank 
of the plant. The current is kept down to 440 volts for 
power and 110 for lighting, some of the necessary trans- 
formers being located in the moving units themselves 
and the remainder in the substation mentioned. The 
2300-volt current will be supplied from the main Cristo- 
bal substation and will be brought to the coaling-plant 
substation, submarine cables being used to effect a crossing 
of the French canal which separates the coaling plant 
from the mainland. 

An interesting point to note is that the tracks on stock- 
ing and reclaiming bridges are of the standard 5-ft. gage 
of the Panama Railroad, and they will be connected at 
the south end to the lines of this railroad. Thus there 
will be four parallel lines of standard-gage tracks extend- 
ing the full length of the plant and connecting two of 
the main lines of the Panama Railroad. This will, of 
course, effect the convenient transportation of coal to and 
from the storage plant by rail. 

Briefly, the substructure consists of steel and concrete 
decks supported by concrete cylinders 6 ft. in diameter, 
founded on solid rock. The spacing of the cylinders is 
largely dependent on the spacing of the rails for the sup- 
port of the moving units, and the design of the deck fram- 


many cases, be very heavy; for example, a load imposed 
on the substructure by one end of the stocking and re- 
claiming bridge can reach a maximum of nearly 1000 tons. 
The substructure of the Balboa plant is similar to that 
at Cristobal. 

For loading and stocking, coal is taken from colliers 
or barges by one or more of the unloaders, which are 
equipped with 214-ton buckets and have a normal rated 
capacity of 250 tons per hour each, or the four unloaders 
at Cristobal have a combined unloading capacity of 1000 
tons per hour. The coal is delivered to cars running on 
the elevated railroads. Each car has a capacity of 10 
tons and runs at a speed of 200 ft. per min. The cars 
are stopped and started by a trackman on the viaduct, 
no attention being necessary when they are in motion. 

As shown in the drawings, the cars open at the bottom 
and are dumped by the trackman. Throwing of switches 
is avoided, as the cars are started and travel to the de- 
sired point over a predetermined route. For stocking, 
the cars must dump at some point over the coal pile, and 
this is done from a track at about the level of the lower 
chords of the stocking and reclaiming bridges, which 
track is connected with one of the elevated tracks on the 
viaduct, paralleling the bridge track by means of a slid- 
ing switch that. moves with the bridge and guides the 
cars onto the bridge. 

The coal is reclaimed from storage by one or more of 
the four bridge diggers that run on the top chords of the 
restocking and reclaiming bridges. Each of these bridge 
diggers is equipped with a 5-ton bucket and has a normal 
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, which may be near the unload- 


coal to the desired points 


per hour, giving a total hourly 


capacity of 500 tons 


of the storage pile, by 


means of the stocking and reclaiming bridge. 


ers, wharf bunkers, or to parts 


The reclaimed coal is delivered 
valves in cars that transport the 


capacity of 2000 tons. 
by suitable hoppers and 
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delivers it to an inclined belt supported by a truss that 
connects the wheeled hopper to the reloader proper. The 
trailer therefore travels with the reloader. From this 
inclined belt the coal is delivered to a second belt, carried 
by the reloader proper, and supported by a hinged truss 
capable of considerable range of motion in a vertical plane 
and fitted at its swinging end with a hinged telescopic 
chute. The hinged truss and chute are raised and lowered 
by a steel-wire rope passing over sheaves secured to the 
tower structure and actuated by drums. 

It will be seen that these reloaders have a considerable 
range of point of discharge and that they take the place 
of the heavy and expensive wharf bunkers usually pro- 
vided in large coal-handling plants. They are compara- 
tively inexpensive and afford a range in capacity of dis- 
charge equal to that of a high wharf bunker. 

The coal is weighed by semiautomatic scales provided 
at points along the elevated railroad, and the operating 
routes are such that a car must pass over a scale before 
reaching its point of discharge. A set of standard rail- 
road scales is also provided for the railroad track at the 
wharf level, so that the weight of coal delivered to stand- 
ard-gage railroad cars by the unloaders may be duly as- 
certained and recorded. 


SIGNALS AND CAPACITIES 


A complete system of communication and _ signals, 
both visible and audible, is provided. Electric illumina- 
tion is profusely provided, so that work may be carried on 
at night. It is not expected that the unloaders will be 
able to be worked at the same capacity at night as in the 
day, but every signal device, illumination, communication, 
control, etc., has been provided to reduce the loss of time 
to a minimum. 

To provide for the safety of those operating the ma- 
chinery, it was specified that no operation calling for 
high speed should require the simultaneous thought or ac- 
tion of more than one man. In the design of the machin- 
ery, consideration was given to the possibilities of pro- 
tecting operators from the fumes and gases when remov- 
ing burning coal. It was also stated in the specifications 
that each plant and the arrangement and character of 
its component parts should be such that failure of one 
part only should not bring the entire plant to a stand- 
still. This referred especially to the conveyor system, 
wherein bypasses, intermediate storage hoppers, parallel 
lines, etc., should be provided to enable the handling of 
coal into and out of storage to proceed continuously and 
at as great a percentage of the normal rate as practicable, 
in the event of a breakdown of any part. 

The operations of which the various elements of the 
plant shall be capable are of interest. Each unloading 
tower is capable of mining coal from the vessels and de- 
positing it in the hopper built into the tower, whence 
it may be delivered through chutes to the conveying sys- 
tem or to standard 5-ft. gage railroad cars. The tower 
must also mine coal from the vessels and deposit it by 
buckets or shovels on the storage pile behind the tow- 
ers; and it must mine coal from the storage pile behind 
the towers and deposit it in the hopper built into the 
tower; and it must mine coal from the storage pile and 
deposit it by buckets or shovels aboard vessels. 

Each stocking and reclaiming bridge must be capable 
of restocking coal into any part of the storage pile by 
means of a part of a conveyor system supported by the 
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bridge, and must reclaim coal from any part of the pile 
and deliver to the conveyor system. In addition to this 
it must be capable of stocking and reclaiming simultane- 
ously, each at full normal rated capacity. 


FUNCTIONS OF CONVEYING SYSTEM 


The conveying system has many duties. It is capable 
of receiving coal from a single unloading tower, or 
group of towers located anywhere on the wharf and trans- 
porting it to any part of the storage pile. It also re- 
ceives coal from a single unloading tower or group of 
towers located anywhere on the wharf and transports 
it direct to the reloaders, which may be spaced at any in- 
terval along the unloading wharf, and delivers it to one 
only, or distributes it among any number of reloaders. 
The aim is to distribute the coal approximately equally 
among any number of reloaders in action. The convey- 
ing system can also receive coal from a single unloading 
tower or from two towers located anywhere on the wharf, 
and transport it direct to the wharf bunkers. It was 
stipulated in the specifications that the capacity of the 
conveying system leading to the wharf bunker must be 
sufficient to handle the maximum discharge from two un- 
loading towers. The system is capable of receiving coal 
from a single unloading tower or group of towers located 
anywhere on the wharf, as when unloading but one vessel 
and transporting it to any part of the pile, while at the 
same time coal is being reclaimed from any part of the 
pile and being conveyed to reloaders or to the wharf 
bunker. It also is capable of receiving coal simultaneous- 
ly from two vessels located anywhere along the unloading 
wharf and transporting it from both vessels to the same 
part of the pile, to the reloaders direct, or to the wharf 
bunker direct. If coal from both vessels is being trans- 
ported to the storage pile, it is possible simultaneously 
to reclaim coal from any other part of the pile, by means 
of running the bridge or bridges, and transport the coal 
to the reloaders direct, or to the wharf bunker direct. The 
system is also capable of taking coal from any part of the 
storage pile and depositing it at any other point of 
the pile by the use of the bridges. 

The plant at Balboa has only about half the capacity 
both in storage and in handling as has the plant at Cris- 
tobal. 
lustrations the differences in the two plants are readily 
seen. 

All of the machinery, with the exception of the six 
unloader towers—four for Cristobal and two for Bal- 
boa—were furnished by the Bergen Point Iron Works, 
the contract price being $1,347,392. The unloader towers 
were furnished by the Hunt Construction Co., the con- 
tract price being $485,736, making a grand total of 
$1,833,128 for the machinery. These figures, with a 
statement in the specification to the effect that “the 
fact that the cost of substructure which will be fur- 
nished by the Commission will be the greater part of the 
cost for the entire plant should be kept in mind in the de- 
sign of the coal-handling installations,” would indicate 
that the total cost of both plants exceeds $3,500,000. 

a 


Inspection of Dluminants in Alabama Mines—The law en- 
acted by the legislature of Alabama in 1911, regulating the 
inspection and use of illuminants in mines and sales of il- 
luminants for the use of miners, and devolving the duty of 
inspection upon the chief mine inspector, is constitutional. 
(Alabama Supreme Court, ex-parte Burgin, 68 Southern Re- 
porter, 49.) 


From the foregoing description and from the il-— 
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Meeting ofthe Rocky Mountain 
Coal-Mining Institute 


Mention was made in an earlier issue of Coal Age of 
the summer meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal-Mining 
Institute, which was held at Trinidad, Colo., June 8-10. 
A full account of the meeting was held over, pending 
the receipt of complete and corrected copies of the papers 
that were read. 

The meeting was called to order by President Weitzel. 
The members were welcomed to Trinidad by Mayor 
Taylor and A. L. Bramson, the latter a representative 
of the local board of trade. The transaction of routine 
business occupied the morning session. In the after- 
noon R. C. Hills, of the Victor-American Fuel Co., 
read an interesting paper entitled “Coal and Coal Fields 
of the Rocky Mountain Region.” 

The second day of the convention was devoted to a 
trip to Cokedale, Segundo, Primero and Tercio in a 
special train over the Colorado & Wyoming R.R. On 
this trip were 290 members and friends. The party ar- 
rived back in Trinidad at 6 o’clock in the evening. 

The third day was devoted partly to business and to 
the reading of a paper on “Advantages of Social Wel- 
fare” by David Griffiths. Following Mr. Griffiths’ paper 
was another on “The Use of Electric Safety Lamps” by 
A. E. Thompson. The afternoon of June 10 was de- 
voted to a visit to the Victor-American Fuel Co.’s mines 
at Hastings and Delagua. The party returned at 6 p.m. 


and attended a banquet at the Cardenas Hotel at 9 


o’clock, 158 members being present. 

The membership of the Rocky Mountain Coal-Mining 
Institute now totals 485, which is quite remarkable for 
the short time the institute has been in existence. 

The paper on “Advantages of Social Welfare” by David 
Griffiths follows: 

The word “welfare” has a broad, comprehensive mean- 
ing. The Universal dictionary defines the word as 
follows: “The state of faring well; a state of exemp- 
tion from misfortune, trouble, calamity, or evil; the 
enjoyment of health and prosperity; wellbeing, success, 
prosperity.” So the word “welfare” covers all that can 
be done for the protection, comfort and happiness of our 
coal miners and their families. 

In no other line of endeavor during the past decade 
have corporate interests and employers of labor shown 
so much zeal and interest as they have in the welfare 
of their employees. It is a world-wide movement. Its 
object is to create harmonious relations between em- 
ployees and employer for the purpose of obtaining greater 
efficiency and averting industrial conflicts. Much has 
been done toward this end for the coal miners of Colo- 
rado, and much more can be done that will stand to 
produce the desired results. 

As an example of what can be accomplished along these 
lines, I will quote in brief an article that I read some 
months ago in one of our magazines: 


A few years ago an English syndicate purchased a large 
vineyard and orange grove in southern California. After the 
preliminary work of organizing, the directors of the organiza- 
tion selected an old English horticulturist of wide and varied 
experience in the plantations of the West Indies to take 
charge of the property. He in turn engaged several subor- 
dinate officers from the agricultural colleges who were theo- 
rists and not practical men. The manager and the overseers 
were paid a handsome salary and they lived on the fat of the 
land. To do the manual labor on the farm they hired about 
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200 coolie laborers to whom they paid 50c. per day and their 
maintenance. The laborers lived in hovels, shacks and dug- 
outs that were vermin-laden and unsanitary. 

Their food was of the poorest and quite scanty. Year 
after year with theoretical management and coolie labor the 
enterprise was a financial failure. Finally the board of direc- 
tors came to the conclusion that some kind of a change had 
to be made or dispose of the property. Rather than dispose 
of the property at a great loss, the board decided on placing a 
young, progressive American in charge of the property, who 
had but very little experience with grapevines or orange trees, 
but had made a study of the welfare of employees. He in 
turn selected two experienced grape and orange growers as 
overseers. Their first move was to provide the laborers with 
clean, wholesome and palatable food and plenty of it. Then 
they went to work and built commodious living quarters for 
about 80 men. After this was done they advanced the wages 
from 50c. to 75¢c. per day and started a system of elimination 
whereby the indolent, unclean and inefficient had to leave the 
service. 

While these improvements and somewhat drastic changes 
were going on, the board of directors were very uneasy. 
However, the manager insisted that the money expended and 
the changes made would in the end bring about the desired 
results. The first year under the new management a great 
sum of money was expended on betterments and equipment. 
The second year a small profit was made on the whole invest- 
ment. The third year 75 men well-fed and otherwise com- 
fortably provided for did all the manual labor on the farm 
with the exception of harvest time, and instead of having an 
overseer over 15 or 20 men the two overseers did all the 
directing. The manager and overseers dined at the same 
table as the laborers, and their living and sleeping quarters 
were alike. Peace, law and order reigned supreme. Har- 
mony and mutual interest was their slogan. Now under the 
complete revolution of affairs the syndicate is receiving a 
handsome interest on the money invested, and they would not 
dispose of .the property for double the money they originally 
paid for it. Moral: Treat your employees right and just and 
your success is assured; or, any reasonable amount of money 
spent on the welfare of employees is a good investment. 


Granting that the foregoing illustration is an extreme 
case, 1f such good can be accomplished in other indus- 
tries it goes without saying that much good can be done 
on the same lines in our coal mining communities. Some 
of you will be apt to say that the comparison is not well- 
taken and that there is as much difference between run- 
ning a farm and a coal mine as there is between running 
a wheelbarrow and a linotype machine. However, I be- 
lieve that you will all agree that the principles involved 
are similar in both cases. 


PURPOSE OF WELFARE WoRK 


This welfare movement goes under various names and 
is carried on in various forms, but it has one common 
purpose; that is to obtain the codperation and good-will 
of the employees. If we hope for the movement to at- 
tain the fulfillment of its purpose the employee must 
receive just and honest treatment, he must be considered 
an essential factor for its success, and he must have 
some recourse for his real or imaginary grievances. 

The success of the movement for the welfare of the 
coal miner does not depend so much on the owner, pres- 
ident or general manager as it depends upon the treat- 
ment of the employee by the local management. It is 
surprising what ill-feeling, bitterness and hatred can be 
created by an irate superintendent or mine foreman when 
dealing with his subordinates. 

It cannot be expected that the employee will be loyal 
if he is abused and brow-beaten by his superior in office. 
We do not want to forget that the men in subordinate 
positions are human and should be treated as such and 
that an Italian, Greek, Jap or Negro, or any other man 
irrespective of nationality, color or creed, if worthy of 
being in the service in any capacity, is entitled to a civil 
answer and courteous treatment. 
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Under no circumstances or conditions has a superin- 
tendent or mine foreman the right to abuse or ill-treat 
an employee. The boss at all times has the right to ad- 
vise, to censure and even to dismiss from the service 
men who have violated any law, rule or regulation where- 
by their own lives or those of their fellow-workmen are 
jeopardized. To the unemployed, as well as to the em- 
ployed, the superintendent should be courteous and civil; 
especially should he be so to a man when he is seeking 
work. The sober, honest, industrious workingman is 
not seeking work from choice, but from necessity, and 
as such he deserves sympathy and a patient hearing. 
We ought to remember and practice the wise proverb, 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger.” 

Clerks and weighbosses should be civil and courteous 
to all employees, as an offensive word from them is oft- 
times far reaching in its evil effects. Our camp-store 
manager, as a rule, is a much-maligned man and he 
has an uphill job to counteract the prejudice against 
the company stores. However, he should at all times 
be civil and courteous to his patrons, not only for the 
sake of their patronage, but because of the evil influ- 
ence any other course will have upon all employees. 

Camp physicians should not only be attentive, but 
sympathetic, as a kind word in time of affliction goes 
a long way toward bringing about happy relations be- 
tween employee and employer. I think that just, honest, 
kind and sympathetic treatment of the employees is 
the principal factor of success in any of our mining com- 
munities. Never has there been a truer saying than that 
made by the immortal Bobby Burns, “Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 


NEED OF DECENT SURROUNDINGS 

The safety and sanitary conditions of our mines are 
not perfect, but considering the adverse geological con- 
ditions and the comparatively short period of experience 
in coal mining they will compare favorably with older 
countries. If we expect to gain the good-will and con- 
fidence of the employee we must provide for him healthy 
and sanitary conditions to work in and be ever careful 
and vigilant as to the protection of his life and limb. 

I believe that the dwellings in our coal camps will 
bear favorable comparison with any of the coal-mining 
communities in any of the other states in the Union 
where the mines have been operated for the same length 
of time. In the early history of coal mining in Colorado, 
and I presume in all other states, the pioneers of the 
industry had to live in tents, adobes, dugouts or log 
cabins. 

Colorado’s climatic and topographical conditions are 
not very favorable, her populace are varied and transient, 
and water, the life-giving element, is scarce and difficult 
to obtain at any cost. In some of our coal camps, how- 
ever, where conditions are favorable and where the life 
of the mine will justify the expenditure, I think it would 
be a good move to give our wives and daughters modern 
conveniences in the home. If pantries, clothes closets, 
screened doors and windows, water in the house, sewer 
connections, etc., are essential in other communities they 
are also essential in our coal-mining camps. I do not 
know of any people who are more deserving of such 
modern conveniences than the wives and daughters of 
our miners. 
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The bath-houses that have been built in our various 
coal camps have removed a great drudgery from our 
homes and are much appreciated by those who are fay- 
ored with this modern convenience. Recently much at- 
tention has been given and much work has been done 
in fencing and arranging for lawns and gardens around 
the dwellings. The beautification of our environment 
will tend to draw into our communities a better class 
of workmen and will encourage thrift and individual 
responsibility. There is no doubt that the man who 
spends his time at the altar of Demon Rum or in ab- 
solute idleness when not at his regular work is not as 
good a citizen and not as desirable a workman as he who 
spends his spare time in his garden among his flowers 
or in otherwise improving his surroundings. 


THE ADVANCE OF PROHIBITION 


The use of alcoholic liquors and the toleration of sa- 
loons in our mining camps is a menace to their pros: 
perity. I am glad to say that the days of the saloon 
in Colorado are numbered and that prohibition is gaining 
ground the world over. The Russian has given up his 
vodka, the Frenchman his absinthe, the Englishman has 
made the price of liquor prohibitive and the American 
Navy has abandoned the use of whisky; to cap the climax, 
Colorado has gone dry and placed in her statutes one of 
the strongest prohibition laws in existence. 

With the removal of the saloon from our mining camps 
will come the necessity of providing suitable places for 
the relaxation of the mind and body of our coal miners. 
With this end in view, clubhouses, moving picture shows 
and playgrounds have been advocated. Some of the 
clubhouses are now in operation and others are in course 
of construction. Moving-picture shows are shown weekly 
in the southern field, and playgrounds for young and old 
are being made in many of our camps. 

Probably a word of explanation on the clubhouse moye- 
ment would not be amiss. The clubhouse is erected by 
the company and turned over to the employees free of 
rent. Light and fuel are furnished free. For the pur- 
pose of encouraging thrift and collective responsibility 
the management and control of the club are left entirely 
in the hands of the employees. The movement as yet 
is in the experimental stage, but it is the general opin- 
ion among employees that it will prove to be a success. 

Moving-picture shows, if conducted on sound lines, 
can be made very instructive. It is the silent pedagogue 
of the age. The anti-fly, pure milk, anti-drunkenness 
and social justice films are the most powerful teachers 
in the country. The drama films encourage kindness, 
virtue and courage. The life of a miner at best is seri- 
ous and solemn, so a good sprinkling of humorous films, 
like “Tillie’s Punctured Romance,” would be very agree- 
able in our coal camps, for a good hearty laugh is often 
much better for the human system than the doctor’s 
pills. The moving-picture shows in our isolated mining 
camps are well patronized and are a source of good clean 
amusement. 


EDUCATING THE CHILDREN 


I have every reason to believe that the education of 
our children in the coal-mining camps is as efficient and 
thorough as it is in any other community, but I am in- 
clined to believe that we have too many abstract themes 
and theories and that we are losing sight of the prac- 
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tical and applicable side of life. Education is an achieve- 
ment, and to obtain it you must strive for it, and what 
is the use of our sons and daughters striving for edu- 
cation if it cannot be made helpful to their future exist- 
ence. 

What is the good of a workingman’s son or daughter 
mastering geology, trigonometry or astronomy if he or 
she cannot make a living from it? Would it not be much 
better for our daughters to be taught how to make a palat- 
able and wholesome layer cake than to be able to enumer- 
ate the sedimentary rocks in the Cretaceous period? 
Would it not be better for them to know of the hardy 
cereals and vegetables that will grow prolific in our arid 
lands than to be able to classify the flora of the Car- 
boniferous era? Would it not be better for them to 
know how to mix and bake a baking of bread than to be 
able to take a theodolite out on the plains and calculate the 
altitude of Pike’s Peak by trigonometry? It would be 
far more serviceable for them in future life to be able 
to trace a pattern over a piece of dress goods and know 
how to run a Singer sewing machine and make the lock 
and hem stitch so as to be able to make their own skirts 
and dresses than to be able to trace the elliptical orbit 
of Halley’s comet in space. 

I do not wish to be understood that our sons and 
daughters should be debarred from getting such special 
knowledge as I have mentioned; indeed, they should be 
encouraged to do so if they show any inclination or apti- 
tude ‘for such special knowledge, providing that their 
chances would be good in the future to make a living 
from what they had striven so hard to obtain. However, 
happy indeed is the possessor of the knowledge of the 
varied themes and theories that are taught in our schools, 
because a broad education makes us bigger and _ better 
and happier, and coal miners’ children are as much en- 
titled to these enjoyments as anyone else. 


YounG PEOPLE’S ORGANIZATIONS 


The Sunday School, Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
in connection with this welfare movement are deserving 
of more than a passing remark. They are the coming 
Americans. To them we must look for the permanency 
of the movement. Into them are imbued the physical, 
mental and moral qualities of mankind, and in years to 
come the result of their training will bear fruit. 
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The past legislature has aided the welfare movement 
by giving us the industrial commission and the com- 
pensation laws. It is too early to criticize or pass judg- 
ment as to the efficiency and equity of the said statutes. 
However, similar laws are in effect in other sections of 
the country and have proven to be effective in prevent- 
ing industrial troubles and rendering aid to the needy 
in time of affliction. 


A SOLUTION FoR MAny TROUBLES 


Treat your employees honestly and justly; protect and 
safeguard them while at work; give them comfortable 
homes to live in; remove alcoholic liquors from our camps 
and give their children education on practical lines, and 
our miners, or the majority of them, will be contented 
and our homes will be havens of happiness. To the ex- 
tent in which we succeed in this will we make our coal- 
mining communities immune from the ravages of indus- 
trial conflicts and their evil consequences. It is my firm 
belief that in the camps where this welfare work will 
attain the highest degree of perfection will be found the 
most desirable workmen and the best citizens, and the 
financial success or failure of operations will be measured 
accordingly. 

It is not to be expected that we will ever attain to 
Tom Moore’s utopian standard of conditions in or around 
our coal mines or that our coal miners and their fam- 
ilies will ever be as happy as the flock herders of Arcadia, 
but much can be done to bring about such conditions so 
that all the powers of the Black Prince cannot sever the 
harmonious relations between the contented employee and 
the kind and honest employer. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that nothing is too good 
for the honest, industrious coal miner and his family. 
I have confined these disconnected remarks on welfare 
of coal miners to the State of Colorado, and more par- 
ticularly to the company that I have the honor to serve. 
I hope and trust that they will be accepted in the same 
spirit as I have written them and that they will aid in 
bringing about happier and closer relations between em- 
ployee and employer. 

[The other papers, “Coal and Coal Fields of the Rocky 
Mountain Region,” by Mr. Hills, and “The Use of Elec- 
tric Lamps,” by Mr. Thompson, will appear in “Coal Age” 
next week.—LHaditor. | 
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“They can’t tell you nuthin’,” the Super 
repeats, 
“Then Lord help you, brother,”’ says he, 
“For we guy who imagines he’s knowin’ it 
a 
Aint quite the right pittboss fer me. 
If YOU can’t learn nuthin’ from no other 


” 


man, c 
I'll go get a feller for pitboss who can. 


“We haven't no use fer the feller,’’ he says, 
“That thinks he has knowledge to burn, 
Who scorns all suggestions that comes from 
his men 
An’ won't never listen an’ learn. 
‘They can’t tell you nuthin’—them words 
makes me tired, 
An’ I'll tell you something right now—you 
are fired!’’ 
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SY NOPSIS—A lamp based on the design which 
received first prize in a recent British competition 
has been entirely remodeled. It now not only 
appears as a cap lamp, but is much lighter than 
before. The manufacturers are willing to lease 
the lamps, agreeing in their contract to charge, 
clean and maintain them for every shift. 





The United States Bureau of Mines has just awarded 
approval No. 11 to the Manlite electric safety mine light. 
This approval covers not only safety, but efficiency and 
practicability in general service. The lamp is manu- 
factured by the firm which a few years ago introduced 
the Ceag electric safety hand lamp. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BATTERY WITH USE 


The lamp was approved only after passing exhaustive 
and severe tests in accordance with the exacting con- 
ditions which have been formulated by the engineers of 
the Bureau of Mines which are set forth in schedule 6A. 





same point in a little over half as long again. The 
progress is thereafter not so rapid, but by the twelfth 
discharge the voltage is maintained at over 1.8 for mor? 
than 15144 hours. By the thirty-seventh discharge that 
period is extended over the sixteenth hour. 

But these curves are based on a discharge of 1 amp., 
whereas the lamps only use 0.78 to 0.83 amp., and 
consequently the voltage is maintained for much longer 
periods than those mentioned. The curve of charge 
with 2 amp. on page 220 shows a slow increase in volt- 
age till the fifth or sixth hour, when the rise becomes 
quite rapid till the seventh hour. 

The batteries will supply light after 10 charges and 
discharges for 20 hr. at a stretche This is not shown 
merely by laboratory observations and by deductions 
from curves, but by tests duly authenticated by mining 
companies which have used the outfits. This remarkable: 
result is obtained despite the light weight of the battery. 

The battery is of the lead-sulphuric acid type, the 
plates or electrodes being designed and constructed with 
a view to long life and dependable service. These plates 





MANNESMANN MINE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Fig. 1. Lamp rack. Fig. 2—A lamp for use on a mule. 

The lamp complete, including the battery, cable and 
head piece, weighs only 314 lb.; of this the head piece 
weighs only 4 oz. The light is brilliant, but soft, and 
at the same time absolutely steady and unflickering for 
at least 12 hr. per single charge of battery. The curves 
of discharge of the latter on page 219 show how it 
improves in service. 

On the first discharge the voltage falls to 1.8 in a 
little more than 8 hr. The second discharge reaches the 


It throws the light at the correct point on the track. Fig. 3— 
Lamp as worn on cap with battery for attachment to belt. 


Fig. 4—Charging rack 


are contained in a transparent case of remarkably tough 
and flexible material, which successfully withstood the 
dropping tests conducted by the Bureau of Mines under 
schedule 6A. 

The use of a transparent container is a distinct advance 
in this type of accumulator construction, as it permits 
the attendant to observe at all times the condition of 
the electrodes, the quantity of precipitated sediment and 
the level of the electrolyte, all of which have an 


a 
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important bearing on the service rendered and on the life 
of the plates of any storage battery. No other electric 
mine cap-lamp battery on the American market possesses 
this highly desirable and important feature. 

The container is also absolutely non-spillable, being 
fitted with a unique siphon device which prevents the 
spilling of the electrolyte irrespective of the position 
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CROSS-SECTION OF BATTERY WITHIN 
NICKEL-STEEL CASE 


in which the battery may be placed. The battery con- 
tainer proper is carried in a case constructed of nickel- 
steel. It is of rigid construction and_ exceptional 
strength and is fitted with a self-contained magnetic lock 
which can only be opened in the lamphouse. Thus the 
miners are prevented from tampering with it. The 
entire battery and case is so convenient and light in 
weight that miners have declared that after a few hours’ 
use they are not aware that they are carrying a battery on 
their belts. 

The conductor cable is of a special alloy of the highest 
conductivity and flexibility and is highly insulated. The 
cable is inclosed in a chrome-leather sleeve possessing 
great durability. The head piece, carrying the bulb, is 
unique in its simplicity and remarkable for its sturdy 
construction and extremely light weight. The shank of 
the head piece carries a safety device which absolutely 
prevents the ignition of explosive gases or mixtures even 
though the head piece be completely shattered. 

The bulb employed, and approved by the Bureau of 
Mines, has a guaranteed life averaging 600 burning 
hours. It is held in the burning position by a perfectly 
ground crystal lens carried securely in place by the lens 
holder, the whole being sealed so that the miners cannot 
tamper with it. 


Miner Cannot Use Battery AS CIGARETTE LIGHTER 


There are no exposed terminals or parts of the entire 
equipment from which a spark or are can be drawn, and 
the miner has access neither to the battery, conductor 
cable nor head piece and can extinguish the light only 
by breaking the lens. The outfit is therefore absolutely 
foolproof, as well as proof to dust and water. 
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The factors in this mine lamp which appeal to the 
practical mining man are safety, brilliancy and steadiness 
of light, simplicity of construction, economy in main- 
tenance and adaptability to withstand rough usage. The 
equipment at the same time is no impediment to the miner 
when working. 

The fact that the lamp has been approved is a guaran- 
tee that it is absolutely safe even in the presence of 
explosive gas. The further fact that some thousand of 
these lamps have already been in continuous use for 
several months by the foremost mining companies is a 
convincing assurance that the lamp is efficient and prac- 
tical in general service underground. 

Accurate figures of the actual cost of upkeep of the 
lamp in continuous practical service for periods ranging 
from six months to over a year at various large mines 
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CURVES SHOWING HOW BATTERY MAINTAINS 
ITS VOLTAGE FOR A LENGTHENED 
PERIOD AFTER REPEATED USE 


have been collected. They prove that the cost of material 
per lamp shift does not exceed 114c. In a lamphouse 
operating 320 of these lamps during five months past 
no battery repairs or renewals were required aside from 
a small quantity of electrolyte. The cost of other 
mechanical repair parts for the 320 lamps amounted to 
only $15.25. Coal Age is not allowed to publish these 
figures, but has inspected them, and they will be furnished 
by the manufacturer to anyone desirous of installing such 
equipment. 

The equipment is sold at a reasonable figure, and the 
cost of renewal and repair parts is equally low in price; 





LAMP SHOWING THE DEVICES WHICH SHUT OFF CUR- 
RENT AND BREAK FILAMENT WHEN BULB IS BROKEN 


for instance, the cost of a positive plate approximates 
50c., while a set of negative plates costs $1. 


UsE IN A STEEPLY PITCHING CoAL BED 


Among the mines using these lamps and presenting the 
greatest working difficulties is the Vulcan mine, of New 
Castle, Colo. operated by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 
one of the most progressive operating companies of the 
West, which has had an extended experience in the use 
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of electric mine lamps. The seam being worked at the 
Vulcan mine has an inclination of over 45 deg., but 
notwithstanding such adverse conditions, an equipment 
of these lamps in service for six months showed an 
average upkeep and repair cost of less than 20c. per 
lamp per month. 

The service obtained with any electric miner’s safety 
lamp depends entirely on the handling of the lamp and 
equipment. This has led the firm making the lamps 
to introduce a renting service. This saves the large ex- 
penditure of money involved where lamps are purchased 
outright. It also eliminates for the mining company the 
trouble of maintaining the lamps. When so rented the 
lamps and equipment remain the property of the 
manufacturer, who is bound by contract to deliver 
first-class lamp service, and also to furnish men to 
attend to the lamps. A 49 
suitable lamphouse, with 8 
hot and cold water and oT 
electric current, is fur- 26 
nished by the mine, and a 
small amount per lamp 
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shift is paid as rental to et 
the leasing company by (OR EGEEo. 


the operating corporation. 45576 pb o5 10 
This system has given Tit in Hours 
much satisfaction to the erredepoass eb biad ase 
Keystone Coal and Coke 

Co., of Greensburg, Penn., among others. After a lamp 
cabin with a few hundred lamps had been operated by 
the manufacturer for this company for several months, 
at one of its mines,’ two additional mines of the same 
company were similarly equipped on a rental basis. The 
lamp is made by the Mannesmann Light Co., 329 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

Electric safety lamps require the attention of trained 
electricians—reliable men who know all about the hand- 
ling of accumulators. The Mannesmann Light Co. has 
a staff of such men who have been thoroughly trained 
in its own factory, and these men when running a lamp 
cabin will save money for the manufacturing company 
renting the lamps, thus enabling the rental to be put 
at what would otherwise be an unremunerative figure. 
There can be no doubt that the new method of renting 
will hasten the use of electric lamps in America and so ad- 
vance safety in coal mines. 
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Tihe Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—John P. White declares that he 
does not desire a strike in the anthracite region 
and believes the men will secure adequate con- 
cessions without tt. 





The statement issued on July 27 by John P. White, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, is so creditable 
to him and his organization that it is repeated in full: 

“Articles appearing in certain newspapers during the past 
few days, for the most part published a great distance from 
the anthracite coal industry, which contain the information 
that the anthracite mine workers are making huge prepara- 
tions for a big strike at the expiration of the present agree- 
ment Mar. 31, 1916, are absolutely unfounded. 

“The campaign now being conducted in the anthracite 
region is for the sole purpose of uniting men of the mines as 
members of the United Mine Workers of America. When the 
anthracite miners have perfected their organization, I am of 
the belief that the union will be sufficiently strong and effi- 
cient to command the respect and recognition it deserves. 
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“T have every reason to feel assured that the operators, 
like the miners, want to be fair, and consequently I am ata 
less to understand why the attempt in some quarters is be- 
ing made to misrepresent the real purpose of our present 
membership campaign. 

“Neither the International nor the district officials have 
formulated any plan that contemplates a strike at the ex- 
piration of the agreement. We are, on the other hand, hope- 
ful that we will enjoy the opportunity to meet the oper- 
ators in conference and reach a fair agreement embracing 
needed reforms and betterments that we feel quite confident 
the general condition of the industry will permit. 

“The public should not become alarmed at the stories of a 
strike nature, for the mission of the United Mine Workers is 
one of peace, and I predict that such will be the outcome of 
our negotiations when we again meet the operators.” 


Central Labor Union Wants Help of Miners 


On July 25 Steve McDonald, president of the Scranton Cen- 
tral Labor Council, made a strong plea before the convention 
of District No. 1 urging the miners to codperate with other 
trades unionists in Seranton. So far the miners have never 
aided other labor interests by sympathy strikes nor have they 
been so aided, and the very nature of the contracts they seek 
to make would prohibit such action. To do as suggested 
would be to take a backward step. 

But nevertheless McDonald would have them take it. “We 
should coédperate now,” declared McDonald, “so that when 
the time comes to strike the enemies of humanity, it will 
not be necessary to appear before you to solidify your ranks.” 
He urged that the strike of 1902 was won by the miners be- 
cause the other labor elements had aided them and because 
financial assistance had been granted them throughout the 
country. 

The speech of McDonald appeared to be a threat to make 
the strike in District No. 1 cover all the trades in that dis- 
trict and not merely a strike of miners, provided the latter 
and their employers could not come to an agreement. There 
seems to be a movement on foot to permit the Central Labor 
Council in the district to take up the disputes with the oper- 
ators and decide them in place of the conciliation board. 

The cry of labor solidarity always has a strong appeal, and 
it did not fail in this case, for the remarks of McDonald were 
loudly applauded. It is doubtful if the leaders of the miners 
are likely to be pleased, and it is extremely questionable if 
plasterers, masons, hodcarriers, carpenters and what not can 
help decide what miners should do, should concede and should 
demand. Clearly such an affiliation is another case of ab- 
senteeism; even the advocates of the miners are to be men 
who cannot tell a pick from a mattock. The miners have 
been storming at mine foremen who have never dug coal; 
now they are apparently willing to surrender leadership to 
men who never entered a shaft. 

And yet like many other matters this would not be with- 
out advantage to the public, for the miners would then be re-~ 
strained from too liberal demands by the interests of workmen 
who, engaged in other trades, look upon coal, not as a 
source of income, but as a large yearly drain on the family 
purse. However the workmen of the anthracite region realize 
that large wages paid by those outside the district are a 
source of prosperity to those within, and the solidarity might 
array all trades against the consumers both poor and rich 
in distant farms and cities. 


Miners Seek To Keep Their Officials from Peculation 


The union miners in District No. 1, having found that the 
peculations of their officers have caused defections to the 
Industrial Workers of the World, are determined to prevent 
them by bonding their local treasurers for twice the money 
handled at any one time and by securing the financial secre- — 
taries with a bond for $300. A resolution to that effect was 
passed by the convention. It is said that the Old Forge local 
union has lost $1200 by a defection of the treasurer, and many 
members are now followers of the I. W. W. in consequence. 

The miners desire to get a compensation agent who can 
not only talk English, but Polish, Slavish, Italian, Russian and ~ 
Hungarian, and who will issue the provisions of the act in 
those tongues. Linguists of such broad scope are in large de-- 
mand everywhere and are not likely to be secured by the 
miners, but the demand for translations of the law are both — 
feasible and to be applauded. In fact, the state might well 
undertake the work. 

The Tridistrict convention in which will be represented 
all the union mine workers in the anthracite region, com- 
prising districts 1, 7 and 9, will be held in Wilkes-Barre Sept. | 
7, according to a notice sent out by the district presidents 
and secretaries. This will prepare the demands to be made on q 
the operators for a revision of the contract which will ex-" 
pire on Mary ol, Loo: » 


August 7, 1915 
Death of Frank A. Hill 


This article was prepared for Coal Age by W. J. 
Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., and Baird Halberstadt, mining 
geologist, of Pottsville, both of whom were life- 
long friends of Mr. Hill.—Editor. 





Marked ability; wide experience in geology, mining 
and business; sound judgment, kindly frankness, abso- 
lute truthfulness; loyalty to his employers, his employees 
and his friends; devotion to his family; considera- 
tion of the feelings of others, and intense patriotism 
were the striking characteristics which made it possible 
for Frank A. Hill throughout his life to command the 
respect and esteem of all with whom he came in contact. 

Mr. Hill, whose death occurred at twilight July 13, 





FRANK A. HILL 


1915, at Pottsville, Penn., was born at that place on 
Jan. 30, 1858. He was the son of the late Charles M. 
and Maria G. (Ayer) Hill. He came of a family that 
had long been connected with anthracite mining, his 
father having for many years been actively engaged as 
an operator and superintendent, operating the Oak Hill 
and other collieries in the southern anthracite field. 

Frank A. Hill was educated in the private and public 
schools of Pottsville, graduating from the high school in 
1875. Upon his graduation, he was appointed a chain- 
man on the engineer corps of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. under Gen. Henry Pleasants. With 
this company, he remained until the organization of 
the Second Geological Survey of the anthracite fields in 
1881, when he was appointed as an assistant to Charles 
A. Ashburner, geologist in charge. 

Mr. Hill’s first geological work was in the Panther 
Creek district. Upon the organization of the other dis- 
tricts, he was assigned to the northern coal field in charge 
of the work, with headquarters in Wilkes-Barre, and 
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later at Scranton. In 1885, he was transferred to the 
headquarters of the survey at Philadelphia, and the con- 
duct of the work in the entire anthracite region was 
under his direction. In charge of this work, he re- 
mained until 1890, when he was made superintendent 
of the Dunbar Furnace Co., in Fayette County. 

A short time -after assuming charge of the furnaces 
and mines of the Dunbar Furnace Co., there occurred 
the disastrous fire at the Hill Farm mine, resulting in 
the death of 31 employees. Mr. Hill’s heroic conduct in 
attempting to rescue these men alive called forth the 
highest praise, not only from the Government inspec- 
tors, but from the officials of the labor oganizations and 
the relatives of the entombed men. 

Resigning his position at Dunbar in 1893, he was 
elected vice-president and general manager of the South- 
west Virginia Improvement Co. With this company he 
remained until 1895, when he resigned to accept the of- 
fice of general manager of the Hull Coal and Coke Co., 
with headquarters in Roanoke, Va. With this corpora- 
tion he remained until 1908, resigning to become resi- 
dent director of the mining interests of Madeira, Hill & 
Co., establishing his headquarters in Pottsville. It was 
this position he held at the time of his death. 

In October, 1893, Mr. Hill was united in marriage with 
Alice Marie Miiller, of Joliet, Ill. To this union were 
born three children—Frank, Marie and Alexandria, who 
with his widow and sister survive him. 

The funeral services, held at his late residence upon 
Friday afternoon, July 16, were attended by prominent 
coal men from all parts of the Eastern United States. 
Interment was in a plot recently selected by himself in 
the Charles Baber Cemetery, at Pottsville. 

In the death of Mr. Hill, the coal industry as well as 
his friends, whom he numbered by the thousands, has 
met with a severe loss. 





The following editorial by H. I. Silliman, editor of 
the Pottsville Journal, shows the high esteem in which 
Mr. Hill was held by his fellow-townsmen. 

“Frank A. Hill, whom God has seen fit to take from 
this community, was an unusual man—a man possessed 
of so much in high and splendid qualities that one felt 
honored by his friendship. He stood for so much in 
manhood; his manner was so gentle, but withal he was 
so virile that it is hard indeed to pen a proper appre- 
ciation of him. 

“Frank A. Hill was a leader of men. He led them 
by the force of his dominating ability and his gentleness. 
He won the confidence of all men because there was 
something about him that seemed to speak out to you 
and say, ‘Here is a man; mark him well.” He had no 
quarrels with the world; if he could not speak well of a 
man he did not speak ill of him. He was always arrayed, 
in all the strength of his fine manhood and courage, 
against that which was base and ignoble; he upheld with 
his voice, his talent and his means all things that tended 
to uplift and make better. 

“Mr. Hill was a graduate of the Pottsville high school 
which has been dubbed ‘the College of Mining Managers’ 
because it is the only ‘college’ that the manager of nearly 
all the big anthracite coal companies ever knew. Of all 
the strong men this splendid institution has given to the 
world there is none that has reflected more credit upon 
it than Frank A. Hill.” 
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Colorado School of Mines To 


Honor Dr. Mlolmes 

The editorial in Coal Age last week entitled “A Memor- 
ial for Dr. Holmes” has brought forth numerous sugges- 
tions indicating the high esteem in which Dr. Holmes was 
held by the mining fraternity. The following telegram 
is interesting and will meet with the warm approval of 
the friends of the late director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines: 


Referring to your editorial of July 31 concerning a memo- 
rial for Dr. Holmes, desire to say that the Board of Trustees 
of the Colorado State School of Mines will take action Aug. 12 
on the establishment of the Joseph A. Holmes Professorship 
of Safety Engineering in honor of the man who did so much 
for the welfare of mining and metallurgical interests in this 
country. We feel here in Colorado that we could not provide 
a more fitting memorial to his memory. WILLIAM B. PHIL- 
LIPS, President Colorado State School of Mines. 


Coal Age wishes to congratulate the School of Mines 
on this fine show of appreciation for the faithful and ef- 
ficient labors of a loyal and respected man, who stood 
for the highest ideals in the science of mining. 
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A 40,000,000-Ton Annual 
Cut in British Exports 


By far the most significant development in the export 
trade since the inception of the European War is the cable 
report just at hand to the effect that Great Britain has 
placed a rigid embargo against all exports, including 
those to her alhes and excepting only British possessions 
and protectorates. In view of the turmoil prevailing in 
the coal fields of England, which has attained to more se- 
rious proportions than is perhaps generally known, this 
new regulation was not entirely unexpected by well-in- 
formed observers who have been closely following the trend 
of conditions. 

Computed on the basis of the June exports for the 
current year, the order will mean the withdrawal of 
3,561,650 tons of British coal per month from the world’s 
markets. This figure may be assumed as a conservative 
estimate since the new conditions developed by the war 
may now be considered as fairly representative. During 
June Great Britain exported 3,725,423 tons. If we inter- 
pret correctly the meaning of this new regulation, the pos- 
sessions which may still receive coal exports from England 
took only 163,773 tons during June. These include Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Egypt, including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and Aden with her dependencies. In normal times Egypt 
alone absorbs more than 200,000 tons per month of British 
coal, whereas this is now down to only about 65,000 tons, 
so that it will be seen this estimate takes into full account 
the present war conditions. Assuming this to be a typical 
month, this means a shortage in the foreign markets ag- 
gregating more than 42,000,000 tons per annum. 

In the midst of all the excitement and flurry accom- 
panying the reports of a tremendous expansion in our coal- 
export trade, it is well to remember that we have, on the 
contrary, suffered a sharp decline in our export shipments. 
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It is true that there has been an unprecedented movement 
in new directions, as for instance to Italy, which has taken 
1,250,000 tons during the past 11 months, as compared 
with practically nothing previous to this time. On the 
other hand, this gain has been more than wiped out by a 
decline of more than 3,000,000 tons, which we have lost in 
the bituminous exports to Canada during the past year. 

Our gross exports for the 11 months ending May of the 
current year are 12,500,000 tons, as compared with 14,- 
500,000 for the same period last year, showing a direct 
loss of 2,000,000 tons covering what is essentially the war 
period. 

Turning again to the new regulations regarding the 
British exports, it is interesting to note that the tonnage 
she is withdrawing from the world’s coal markets amounts 
to approximately three times our normal exports. In view 
of the fact that we are the only large producing country 
which can be drawn upon to make up this enormous 
deficiency, these figures are certainly significant. Lack 
of adequate shipping facilities and also probably insuffi- 
cient loading capacity at our piers make it inconceivable 
that we would at any time in the immediate future be 
able to triple our exports, but there can be little doubt that 
we are now on the eve of a new era in the export trade. 


“1 
To the Unsuccessful 


This is written to the unsuccessful not because others 
will not be interested but because the fellow down on 
his luck will best understand it. It is certain it will 
not please him as much as it will others, but, then, 
nothing should be written merely to please. An attempt, 
at least, should be made to inform. . 

Some years ago you married, bought some furniture 
and began to raise a family.. You had ambitions and 
hoped that after a few years of hard work, care, thrift 
and saving you would have a nice little bank account. 
But it didn’t go that way. An insurance policy was 
taken out, but times got so bad you borrowed money on 
it, and year after year you had to pay interest on the 
loan, which had a way of increasing with frequency. 

The furniture was new when you were married, but 
time has passed and the neighbors would not now take 
it even as a gift. The outlook is gloomy in the extreme. 
You had promised yourself to make each year pay for 
itself, yet. every year since then seems to have been a 
clear debit; yet your income has not decreased. If 
anything, it is larger than it was. Now to add to your 
troubles there are more mouths to feed and you are 
getting old and beginning to fail as the years increase. 

If all the people in the United States made a similar 
showing to yours—passed from year to year with their 
depreciations unreplaced, with their borrowings increased, 
where would the country end? And yet there are people, 
who are fair and honest in their dealings, who would 
like every dollar to go in wages and not a cent in profits 
or repairs, so much do they object to capital. They 
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forget that the country is growing older and less fertile 
and less full of resources and is daily increasing its 
population. They forget its comforts must decline if 
for more people there is less substance. 

Such people would bring Uncle Sam to the same un- 
fortunate condition you are in. But if you could make 
a 50 per cent. saving and Uncle Sam could put 50 per 
cent. into profitable development, such as the Panama 
Canal, railroad lines, permanent roads and good houses 
for workingmen, and the other 50 per cent. into satisfying 
his immediate needs, how you and he could progress from 
comfort to comfort! 

It is clear that profits are the hope of any nation, 
just as profits or savings are the sheet anchor of any 
individual. ‘There is no doubt that there should be a 
big profit—that is, large savings. The only reasonable 
difference between economists is whether that profit should 
be private or public—that is, whether we should have 
private ownership or socialism. We cannot doubt but 
that the chisel of labor must be made effective with the 
hammer blows of capital; but just what form that 
hammer shall take is uncertain, even though we are sure 
that the chisel alone would be ineffective. 

Asquith and Lloyd George have been urging the British 
people to save; but there is little hope that they will 
economize. For war times stir the mind and excited men 
spend like gamblers. There is no resource except in 
profits if Great Britain expects to lay aside $5,000,000,000 
out of earnings. Perhaps it was because it remembered 
this that the government has been so loath to forbid large 
dividends. Only such a source of revenue as accumulated 
profits can prevent the country from becoming a debtor to 
nations that, being free of war, have money to lend. It 
is not likely that any appeal will make the British save, 
any more than such an admonition would make us 
thrifty in this country., Enforced temperance might 
accomplish something; but even that is doubtful. 

It is a fact that a large percentage of British workmen 
now spend more than they receive as wages, for they are 
recipients of free education and of mothers’ and old-age 
pensions partly provided by the state, which in Great 
Britain secures its funds mainly out of the, profits of 
capital. It is also true, of course, that a large number 
have much money expended on them in dispensaries and 
relief organizations. If it were not for profits these 
pensions and assistances could not be provided. The men 
mentioned may not be larger consumers than producers of 
wealth, though many of them are, but it is only the profits 
of the manufacturer which prevent this being a fact. Even 
if these profits were divided among the producers, the 
small sum thus provided would be immediately spent. 
- The world will never grow, and it never has grown, 
except by dint of large profits. The problem to be met, 
and met soon, is how they may be distributed. Anyone 
who knows how the future is hampered by the policy 
of doing business on the meagerest of returns will realize 
that it is the nation’s business to see that the investment 
both in capital and in labor is laying by a profit and 
amortizing its losses. 

But it must be remembered that the economic problem 
of national advancement opposes, face to face, the question 
of moral health. Great wealth in the hands of individuals 
has corrupted many peoples and demoralized those who 
had it as well as those who had it not. It has been 
hard for the millionaire to be a man, and the attainment 
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of real manliness is almost, if not equally, as hard for 
his employee, for the rich man tends to corrupt his 
poorer neighbor. 

These remarks do not attempt finality. The problems 
at present seem to elude settlement, so the thoughts here 
expressed may be somewhat slangily ended with the 
colloquialism, “What’s the answer?” 

The Value of Safety First 

The Madison Coal Corporation has had much success 
in its safety propaganda and in insuring its miners 
against injury. It has always carried its own insurance 
fund. 

But there should be some hesitation in taking the suc- 
cess in safety propaganda and auto-insurance of A. J. 
Moorshead, president and general manager of the Madi- 
son Coal Corporation, as an example, for those who know 
Mr. Moorshead’s ability in dealing with men will realize 
that his success might well be due to the man and not the 
methods. Two men do the same thing, follow an identical 
course and an extremely different result is obtained, for 
one man is magnetic and the other cold and dictatorial. 
One man leads and the other man seems merely to organ- 
ize opposition. 

But whether Mr. Moorshead or his methods are to be 
credited, he has been quite fortunate in reducing his 
accidents and settling his labor claims. It must be 
admitted that so far he has had no major accident. Still 
it is worthy of notice that in 13 years he has had 60 dam- 
age suits and has won them all, which shows that he has 
been disposed to settle every reasonable claim. 

He has carried his liability for 0.6446c. per dollar of 
payroll and in addition to paying all expenses has accum- 
ulated out of that charge a liability insurance fund of 
$38,000. Deducting this surplus, the cost of accidents to 
the company has been only 0.4664c. per dollar of roll. 
The higher figure, 0.6446c. per dollar, is less than one- 
third of the best mutual rate and less than one-sixth of 
what a good stock company would demand. 

We fear to offer for commendation a small feature of 
Mr. Moorshead’s campaign because there is always the 
risk that someone will think it is alleged to be the main 
source of his freedom from accident, which would of 
course be absurd. Nor is the idea advanced as new. It 
has been used before in a slightly different form by the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. and perhaps others, and as far as 
can be discovered not without success. 

The Madison Coal Corporation puts into the pay en- 
velopes slips of paper of a different color each time with 
mottoes or warnings printed thereon. Such mottoes are: 
“Be sure the roof is in safe condition before commencing 
work.” “Use care and avoid injuries.” “Be careful all 
the time—and you won’t be sorry afterward.” “Some- 
one’s carelessness is the cause of every accident; don’t be 
the one.” “Better be safe and sure than crippled and 
poor.” “Do not take chances; look—think—listen— 
before you act.” “Where caution ceases danger begins.” 
“The chance-taker is. the accident-maker.” “Is it safe? 
Be sure.” And then finally an admonition of another 
sort, “Use as little powder as you can; it will save you 
money and give the company a better grade of coal.” 

It must be said that fortune does not unduly favor the 
Madison Coal Corporation. It operates the No. 6 seam 
in which statistics show that more fatalities per ton occur 
than in any other machine-mined bed in Illinois. 
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Victor-American Fuel Co.’s 
Firste-Aid Contest 


By Tracy GARRETT* 





SYNOPSIS—The writer gives a careful criticism 
of the first-aid work of the various teams contest- 
ing for first place in the contest of the New Mexico 
division of the Victor-American Fuel Co. The 
Heaton team used cadgers of carbide to warm 
those who were suffering from shock. 





First-aid teams representing the Heaton and the Weaver 
mines tied for first place in the annual first-aid contest of 
the New Mexico division of the Victor-American Fuel Co, 
held at the company’s athletic park, Gibson, N. M., June 13. 
The handsome silver loving cup presented by the fuel com- 
pany for these contests was finally awarded to the Heaton 
team. The Weaver first-aid corps, which has held the trophy 
since the last previous contest, gracefully relinquished its 
possession, but is determined to bring it back across the hills 
next year. The Navajo mine entered two teams, one from 
each opening. Navajo No. 2 finished third and Navajo No. 1 
fourth. 

This year’s contest was pronounced by all the most success- 
ful that has been held. The interest in the rivalry was 
general, and the large amphitheater was well filled with 
spectators. The judging was done by Dr. A. H. Schermann, 
of the Diamond Coal Co., Allison, N. M., and James Yates and 
Tracy Garrett, division officials of the Victor-American Fuel 
Company. 

At the conclusion of the contest the judges declared that 
the work of every team taking part was far above the average, 





HEATON TEAM, WHICH RECEIVED TROPHY AT THE 
ANNUAL FIRST-AID CONTEST OF THE NEW MEXICO 
DIVISION OF THE VICTOR-AMERICAN FUEL CO. 


From left to right standing, J. E. Ambrose, superintendent; 


A. Browning, J. Jackson, J. Peckand, R. 


kneeling, 
A. Jackson and R. Sneddon 


Dennard; 


the poorest being sufficient for all practical purposes, and 
that most of the deductions made against any team were for 
minor omissions, in the case of the Heaton team being for 
failure to complete one event within the specified time limit. 
Dr. Schermann, who had never before seen any of these teams 


*Assistant general superintendent, Victor-American Fuel 


Co., Gibson, N. M. 
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work, remarked particularly upon the efficiency shown and the 
practical character of all the work. 

For the contest, two rows of mine props were set 8 ft. 
apart, at 10-ft. intervals for a length of 125 ft. Strips were 
nailed from top to top of opposing posts, 


6 ft. above the 





CONTESTING TEAMS WITH THEIR PATIENTS SPLINTED 
FOR THE SUPPORT OF A BROKEN BACK 


ground, and ropes were stretched along the sides, connecting 
the tops of the posts. These bounds were placed to simulate 
an entry in a mine. In one place props to represent a fall 
were piled half way up to the cross-strips mentioned, and 
at another a low place, 4 ft. high, was arranged. The fuel 
company’s ambulance was also on the grounds, and each team 
furnished its own first-aid material, the judges passing upon 
what could legitimately be used as such. 


Carbide Cadgers for Heat in Case of Shock 


The two teams representing Navajo and the Weaver team 
made use of safety lamps for applying heat in treating for 
shock, but the Heaton team used carbide cadgers, warming 
these by moistening the carbide which they contained. 

Specifications for ten events were placed in envelopes, and 
the judges drew out five shortly before the contest started, 
so that no team or instructor would know in advance what 
events would be called. 

The first event was the rescue of a man overcome by gas 
in a low place. He had become unconscious and must be 
dragged 10 ft. to a higher place and carried 50 ft. to good air. 
At that point artificial respiration was administered for one 
minute. The time allowed was 6 min. The Weaver and Navajo 
teams were each penalized in this event for failure to treat 
for shock before leaving the patient. Aside from this, the 
work in this event was particularly good. 

Robert Dennard, captain of the Heaton team, besides using © 
his safety lamp to test for inflammable gas before entering 
the place where the victim was lying, used a canary bird to 
test for carbon monoxide. It was the first time a bird had 
been introduced in a first-aid contest in this section, and 
while no extra credit was allowed for its use, it was an 
interesting feature and secured the applause of the spectators. 

The second event was for full teams, and a simple fracture 
of the right thigh was treated. The victim was put on a 
stretcher, carried 50 ft., lifted over an obstacle and put into 
the ambulance. The time allowed was 10 min. The Heaton 
team took 11 min. and 20 sec. to complete the event and was 
accordingly penalized, but in every other way its work was 
of a high order. The Weaver team finished this event with a 
perfect score, coming well within the time limit, yet working 
deliberately, carefully and handling the patient in a most 
creditable manner. Navajo No. 1 was penalized for failure 
to sound the roof before taking the patient over the fall 
and because the captain did not handle the team properly. 

The third event was the bandaging of a victim whose back 
was broken. The contestants improvised a stretcher and 
carried him 50 ft. All teams constructed their stretchers with 
the aid of jumpers, drills and bars. The time allowed was 
10 min., and although the long back splints had to be 
assembled and padded, all teams came well within the time 
limit. The Navajo No. 1 team was penalized in this event 
for failure to do the most important thing first, a stretcher 
being made before the patient was treated and made as com- 
fortable as possible. At the conclusion of the event and after 
the judges had carefully inspected the bandaging, they re- 
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quired each team to raise its patient to make sure that the 
splints were so securely bound that the man could not slip. 

The fourth event was the bandaging of simple fractures 
of the left humerus and right kneecap. The victim when 
treated was put on a stretcher. The time allowance was 8 
min. All teams completed their work well within the limit 
and with excellent results. The chief deduction in this event 
was against Navajo No. 2 for putting the lower bandage too 
far from the injured kneecap. 

The fifth event was the bandaging of a simple fracture 
of the right leg below the knee and a simple fracture of the 
lower jaw. After treatment the victim was put on a stretcher, 
the time allowance being 8 min. All the teams bandaged the 
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First-Aid Contest in Virginia 


By G. B. SourHwarp* 


The First Annual First-Aid Field Contest of the southwest 
Virginia coal field was held at Big Stone Gap, Va., on July 2, 
1915. The contest was under the auspices of the American Red 
Cross and the American Mine Safety Association and under 
the direction of Maj. R. U. Patterson, chief of the First-Aid 
Department of the American Red Cross, assisted by Dr. W. J. 
Shields of the same organization. In connection with the con- 


test a mine explosion was demonstrated under the direction 
of E. B. Sutton, district engineer of the United States Bureau 





LAUREL TEAM OF THE CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION 


head in a satisfactory manner, but Navajo No. 1 handled its 
stretcher with insufficient care. 


Triangular Bandages Those Most Used 


Under the rules either the triangular or roller bandage 
could be used, but the former was the more popular. In the 
last event, however, the Heaton team used a roller bandage 
in treating for simple fracture of the leg and did a particu- 
larly neat job although no additional credit could be allowed 
for it. The work of the Weaver team in applying triangular 
bandages to the patient’s broken jaw occasioned favorable 
comment from the judges, as did the rapid and efficient work 
of Navajo No. 2. The work of Navajo No. 1 was rougher and 
not so well finished as that of the other teams, but in a 
practical test with underground conditions there is no doubt 
this team would show particularly well. 


of Mines. The demonstration was given in a wooden gallery 
85 ft. long, coal dust on shelves in the gallery being exploded 
by a cannon placed at one end. 

Seventeen teams of white miners, representing the Clinch- 
field Coal Corporation, the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
and the Stonega Coke & Coal Co., were entered in the main 
contest. In addition to these, there were three colored teams 
of the Stonega Coke & Coal Co., who competed for a separate 
prize, and a boy-scout team of Stonega, Va., who gave an 
exhibition drill. The contest was witnessed by about 2000 
spectators. 

The contestants, headed by the Roda Band, marched onto 
the athletic field and took their stations in a continuous line 


*Assistant engineer, Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 








A DEMONSTRATION OF A COAL-DUST EXPLOSION IN THE WOOD GALLERY AT BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
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in front of the grand stand at 1:30 p.m. About 20 min. was 
allowed for the teams to make their preliminary arrange- 
ments, during which time a test was made in the gallery, 
permissible powder being used in the cannon. No explosion 
of the dust resulted. 

Five problems were given, including one-man, two-man and 
full-team events. Five-minute intervals were allowed be- 
tween numbers; but the contest lasted a little less than one 
hour. Immediately following the last event a second explo- 
sion test was made, the cannon being charged this time with 
black powder instead of permissible powder. A severe ex- 
plosion of the coal dust resulted, forming a cloud of smoke 
and flame at the end of the gallery which rose to a height of 
over 50 ft. After the explosion the scores were read and prizes 
valued at $300 were distributed by Major Patterson to the 


twelve teams having the highest scores in the full-team 
events. Ten prizes were given for the one-man and two-man 
events. 


The winners of the first three prizes for full-team scores 
and the best teams in the one-man and two-man events were 
as follows: 

First full-team prize: Won by the Laurel team of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation; consisting of the Westinghouse 
three-year silver loving cup, the Provident silver loving cup, 
American Red Cross medals and certificates, American Mine 
Safety Association medals and $40 in cash. Score, 93 per 
cent. 

Second full-team prize: Won by the Inman team of the 
Virginia Iron Coal & Coke Co.; consisting of American Red 
Cross medals and certificates and $35 in cash. Score, 90.2 per 
cent. 

Third full-team prize: Won by the Keokee team of the 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co.; consisting of American Red Cross 
medals and certificates and $25 in cash. Score, 90 per cent. 

First prize one-man event: Won by J. J. Strong of the 
Imboden team of the Stonega Coke & Coal Co.; consisting of 
a gold watch and chain and American Red Cross medals and 
certificates. Score, 98 per cent. 

First prize two-man event: Won by A. H. Hurd and Clar- 
ence Aldridge of the Keokee team of the Stonega Coke and 
Coal Co.; prize consisting of American Red Cross medals 
and certificates, a thermos carafe and an electric chafing dish. 
Seore, 95 per cent. 


# 
Meeting of Superintendents of 
Utah Fuel Co. 


At the June meeting of the superintendents of the 
Utah Fuel Co. held at Winter Quarters 18 men of various 
official capacities discussed the subject, “Standardization 
of Material and Methods.” 

Before supper the visitors were taken into the mine 
and shown some of the first-aid stations, situated con- 
veniently to the centers of greatest activity. These 
stations are built of concrete, generally in cross-cuts, 
and all the walls and approaches are whitewashed. These 
offices are kept warm and dry by electricity. They are 
equipped with a complete assortment of first-aid ap- 
phances and supplied with water. 

After supper all attended a meeting of the Winter 
Quarters’ First-Aid Society, held in the auditorium of 
the newly erected amusement hall. The report of the 
society for 1914 mentioned that members had rendered 
first aid in a large proportion of the accidents which had 
occurred in and around the mine, had rendered financial 
aid to unfortunates in the community and had sent money 
for the reef of the European war victims, in all a most 
commendable showing. 

At the superintendents’ meeting it was decided that as 
the study of “Standardization of Material and Methods” 
as applied to coal mining embraced such a wide variety 
of subjects no one man could handle it fully. Con- 
sequently each man was asked to “ride his hobby” for 
the benefit of the others. From the variety of subjects 
introduced, those which held the most promise for 
immediate improvement were selected and discussed in 
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detail at once. The others were considered as occasion 
permitted during the progress of the meeting. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STANDARDIZING MINE MATERIAL 


To report all the remarks of the 18 persons present 
would take too much space, so only a few of the points 
made will be mentioned. The suggestion was presented 
that a central warehouse or store be provided which would 
be stocked with standard supples. It was shown that 
these articles could then be bought in such large quan- 
tities as to effect a saving in cost. From this storehouse 
all the mines could draw. It was shown that between 
30 and 50 per cent. could be saved on first cost by buying 
some materials in large quantities, and that by adopting 
standards the money invested in repair parts could be 
greatly reduced. Moreover, using standard articles caused 
an indirect saving, because camps, in case of accident, 
could be supplied from each other. 

To descend to detail, by buying in quantity and 
standardizing the use of lubricating oils large savings 
were possible. By using good material of standard sizes 
much saving could be made in mine props and ties. Good 
props properly placed would hold the roof weight better, 
permit greater recovery of pillars, and a large percentage 
of the props could be recovered and used again. 

Similarly, inferior ties, even though much cheaper 
in first cost, were in the long run poor economy, for they 
did not make good tracks, as the spikes driven in them 
did not hold well and derailments were many. The ties 
did not last long and could not be used again. It was also 
important to have the right weight of rails and standard 
shapes, so that certain sizes of fish plates, bolts and 
track bonds could be used throughout the mines. 

While it was generally agreed that many materials 
could be purchased to conform to a standard, the stand- 
ardization of machinery presented many difficulties. 
Machinery is bought as necessity requires, and sometimes 
long periods of time elapse between purchases. During 
this time many improvements may have been made in 
the apparatus required. Such improvements may not, 
however, justify the expense of new equipment through- 
out, yet it might be obvious that it would not pay to 
duplicate the old, which time had already rendered abso- 
lete. 

BRINGING Foop TO A STANDARD 


The local doctor lent interest to the meeting by suggest- 
ing the need of standardizing foods, especially milk and 
meat. The need of a clean, wholesome milk supply is 
apparent to those who come in contact with the children 
of acamp. Good milk is difficult to obtain. The amount 
of freshly killed meat, especially goat meat, that is 
peddled around the camps is large and its bad effect on 
the health of some of the foreigners is marked. ‘The 
doctor said these subjects were important economically 
because the efficiency of the workman depended largely 
on his receiving proper nourishment. A well-nourished 
man makes the most efficient laborer, while one who lacks 
such support often “hits the booze.” 

Methods are much harder to standardize than materials, 
and much study is needed before they can be standardized. 
It was the sense of the meeting that each division of 
the subject be made a special study by men who were 
versed in it and that their recommendations be made the 
base on which the future standards will be prepared. 


i. ~ 
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Mining Machinery--Belting 


Letter No. 1—It has been suggested that much good 
can be derived from the discussion of the many practical 
points relating to mining machinery and equipment. 
One point that occurs to me, and which may prove 
interesting to others, is the adjustment, lacing and 
care of belts used for driving mine fans, pumps and other 
machinery. 

Having spent much time in and about coal mines, I 
have observed that, as a rule, belts are not always used 
to the best advantage, and I offer the following sugges- 
tions that may be useful to the man who has belt trouble. 

Except in the case of small belts driving light 
machinery, it is better to use a belt a little longer than 
necessary. In order to transmit the required power, the 
belt must exert a certain pressure on the pulley. In 
the use of a small belt this can only be obtained by 
stretching the belt tight. Such belts will generally be 
required to be tightened again, from time to time. A 
heavier belt, made somewhat longer than necessary, so 
that it operates with considerable slack, will give better 
results and require less attention than a tight belt. 

There is an advantage in running a belt as nearly 
horizontal as possible, and whenever practicable the 
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PROPER AND IMPROPER BELT-DRIVE 


direction of rotation of the driving pulley should be such 
that the pull will be exerted on the lower side of the 
belt. As shown by the full lines in the accompanying 
figure, when the pull is on the lower side the upper side 


of the belt, in sagging, increases the are of contact on 


both pulleys and gives greater force to the belt by decreas- 
ing its tendency to slip on the pulley. On the other 
hand, if the pull is exerted on the upper side of the belt, 
the sag of the lower side will decrease the arc of contact 
to the same extent that it was increased by the previous 
arrangement, as shown by the dotted lines in the figure. 
In the former case, the are of contact on both pulleys is 
ABC, while in the latter case it is only DBE. The 
arrows indicate the direction in which the belt runs in 
each case. 

It is generally better to have the belt made up endless, 
especially for a high speed; otherwise, lacing will be 
necessary, and this must be properly executed. To lace 
a belt, two rows of holes must be punched in each end of 
the belt, these holes being staggered so as not to be 
opposite each other in any two adjacent rows. In order 
to reduce the tendency of the holes to tear out, an oval 
punch should be used. The edge of the first row of holes 


must not be closer than 34 in. from the end of the belt, 
and the two rows of holes should be about 1 in. apart, 
center to center. Practically, the same distance must be 
preserved between the edges of the outer holes and the 
edges of the belt. 

A good form of lacing is shown in Fig. 2. Starting 
at the left side of the belt, the lace A is entered the hole 
marked 1 from the upper side 
of the belt and carried under- 
neath to the hole marked 2, 
as indicated by the dotted 
lines. It is then passed 
through hole 2 and carried 
on the upper side of the belt 
to the third hole, and thence 
on the under side to the 
fourth hole. In this manner 
the lacing is carried across the entire width of the belt. 
On arriving at the right side of the belt, the lace is 
passed through hole a and back through hole b twice, 
after which it is carried on the upper side of the belt to 
hole ¢ and underneath to hole d. In the same manner 
the lacing is carried to the left side of the belt where 
the end B of the lace emerges from hole 2 on the upper 
side. The two ends A and B are then securely tied to- 
gether on the upper side of the belt. 

There is thus formed on the under side of the belt a 
double lace passing from hole to hole in straight lines 
parallel to the length of the belt. There must be no cross- 
ing of the laces on the under side of the belt. The hair 
side of the belt should always be run next to the pulley, 
as being smoother it gives more perfect contact with the 
face of the pulley. No oil should be allowed to come in 
contact with rubber belting, but should there be any oil 
on the belt, it can be removed with turpentine. Only 
tallow or castor oil should be used on leather belting, 
and this but sparingly. 





SHOWING GOOD METHOD 
OF LACING A BELT 


CHIEF ELECTRICIAN. 
if 
Logan, W. Va. 


Stopping Payroll Leaks 


Letter No. 6—In connection with the interesting let- 
ters on “Stopping Payroll Leaks,” it occurs to me that 
many small pick mines, employing mule haulage and 
managed by competent mine foremen, will often put coal 
on the tipple much cheaper than some larger mines em- 
ploying electric-haulage motors and cutting machines. 
There are no doubt several reasons for the higher cost 
of production at these larger mines; but I believe the 
most important factor in increasing the cost of operation 
is the upkeep of the electrical equipment of the mine, 
especially the bonding of the rails. Attention was drawn 
in Letter No. 3, May 22, p. 901, to a serious leakage of 
the electric current owing to the poor installation of the 
trolley-wire hangers inserted in the roof of the entry and 
causing a loss of hundreds of dollars a month. 
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I have been chief electrician and master mechanic for 
different coal companies for a long time, and in every 
instance but one the mine foreman had charge of the 
bonding of the rails on the main-haulage road. Among 
all these foremen I only recall one who realized or cared 
to realize the importance of good bonding. In some 
cases this work was entirely neglected with the idea of 
avoiding “unnecessary expense underground.” The fore- 
man, if he knew, entirely ignored the fact that this 
saving of expense underground was the direct cause of 
a much heavier expense in the power house, due to the 
burning out of armatures, field coils and controllers, 
for which the mine electrician would be responsible, in 
his opinion. It is needless to remark that under these 
conditions the company could have sayed at least the 
electrician’s salary, by giving the mine foreman charge 
of the entire equipment, since no expert knowledge is re- 
quired to replace an injured part with a duplicate piece. 

Only recently I accepted a position as chief electrician 
with a company operating several mines. Each mine 
was in charge of a mine boss, having a mine mechanic 
under him. Because of troubles in the electrical equip- 
ment, resulting in a high cost of production, the mine 
manager decided to employ a chief electrician, and I was 
selected for that place. Owing, however, to the fear of 
producing friction underground, the mine foreman still 
had charge of the rail bonding in the mine. It soon 
developed that the mine foreman of one of these mines 
was getting better results when he broke all past records 
by putting his coal on the tipple at a minimum cost. 

It appeared, also, that the miners working in that 
mine were always satisfied and contented. They knew 
that when they reported for work in the morning they 
would not be sent home because of a breakdown of a 
haulage motor, cutting machine or other portion of the 
equipment. The foreman of this mine was a competent 
man, who always put the company’s interest foremost 
and gave close attention to every mechanical detail under- 
ground, including the bonding of the rails. 

In strong contrast with this favorable condition there 
was considerable trouble in the adjoining mines where 
the foremen did not give the same close attention to the 
smaller details of the mine equipment. The bonding of 
the rails was thought to be almost useless, and little ef- 
fort was made to keep it in order. Starting from the 
mine entrance, one could find many joints too hot to 
bear the hand. In one case the foreman remarked that 
the bonding on the main road he thought was good, but 
he did not intend to give any attention to the bonding 
of headings where machines were cutting, as he thought 
it Was unnecessary. 

At another time a voltmeter gave a reading of only 
180 volts on a 250-volt circuit, at a point 6000 ft. from 
the entrance to the mine. There were three gathering 
motors at work inby from this point, while a 10-ton 
motor was employed to haul the loaded trips to the tip- 
ple. When the motor on the main road started to haul 
its trip to the surface, the pressure would drop to 80 
volts and remain so for five or eight minutes. During 
that time the small gathering motors could not move. 

In this mine the trolley wire on the gathering haul 
was in such bad shape that the mortormen did not at- 
tempt to use the trolley poles, preferring to operate their 
motors with the cable from the gathering reel. Since 
there were in all ten gathering motors in this mine doing 
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the same thing, it can well be imagined that this was 
an expensive proposition for the company, resulting fre 
quently in the burning out of armatures and controllers 
and causing other troubles. The cutting machines had to 
work with such low voltage that it took but a short time 
to burn out the fuses and armatures on those machines, 
making the expense for maintenance shamefully high 
and causing much unpleasantness for all concerned. 

In my opinion, with proper bonding alone in this mine, 
the cost of putting the coal on the tipple would have 
been 10 or llc. per car less, or about 4c. per ton less 
than under the prevailing conditions. Assuming the 
mine ran only 20 days in the month, this would mean a 
saving of $800 a month. 

The trouble to which I have referred is a common one, 
und the instances cited show the saving that could be 
effected by employing a competent electrician and giving 
him charge of the entire electrical equipment, both on 
the surface and underground. It is manifestly unfair 
to hold an electrician responsible for results that are due 
to another man’s neglect. It does not appear to me that 
there is any cause for friction when the bonding of the 
rails is in charge of a competent electrician, instead of 
being left to the mine foreman to look after, who is not 
particularly concerned in the trouble his neglect causes 
in the power house, and elsewhere, for which he will 
not be directly to blame, according to his reasoning. 

Successful operation demands that all mine work be 
classified and a competent man be placed in charge of 
each kind of work for which he is particularly fitted, 
and made responsible. To obtain competent men, I be- 
lieve examinations should be held, covering each class of 
work, and certificates of competency given to candidates 
who pass a successful examination. 

C. J. FUETTER. 

Millwood, Penn. 
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Success im First-Aid Work 


In passing judgement on events that have taken 
place, different individuals arrive at different conclusions 
because they view the events from different standpoints 
or angles. I was impressed with this fact when reading 
accounts of the recent field meet held at Birmingham, 
May 29, under the auspieces of the Alabama Safety 
Association and other similar organizations, both local 
and national. 

According to the officials, this was the most successful 
first-aid meet ever held in this country. On the other 
hand, I have heard a great many criticise the work that 
was done and the manner in which it was judged by 
those appointed to pass on the merits of the different 
teams taking part in the contest. I notice that a brief 
comment in Coal Age, June 19, p. 1065, offered the 
same criticism of some of the judges. My observations 
at the time inclines me to the belief that these criticisms 
were not nearly severe enough. 

I do not like to think that these organizations, formed 
for the benefit of the hard-working classes, comprise 
among their officers an exclusive aristocracy. It is to 
be hoped that this is not the case, for the sake of the 
future success of the first-aid movement. 

Before giving the results of my observation on the field 
I want to ask, What constitutes a successful meet? Is 
it the number of teams contesting, or is it the quality 
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and proficiency of the work they perform? Numbers 
undoubtedly lend enthusiasm to a movement, but few 
will deny that the quality of the work done by the teams, 
and its manner of execution, are the factors that truly 
measure the success of the undertaking. Then, again, 
is it fair for those who have prepared themselves to enter 
such a contest to have their work judged by men whose 
knowledge of the requirements of the contest and the 
aims sought to be attained is doubtful ? 

For the good that it may do, I want to state briefly 
how this meet appealed to me and to a great many 
others who were present though not participating in the 
event. It will be readily agreed that the rules drawn 
up to govern the contest should be rigidly enforced. The 
judges should be familiar with these rules and should 
base their judgement on the manner in which the 
different teams conform to the regulations. In this con- 
nection, I will cite a single instance. 

I noticed that many of the negroes who had entered 
the contest were working with their bandages, splints, 
ete., all ready prepared, and that some of the white 
teams were doing the same thing. Believing that the 
best interests of the first-aid work should be carefully 
watched, I reported my observations to the chairman of 
the meet. He did not seem too well pleased, and replied, 
“We can’t look into all the details.” I have always 
thought that the details of first-aid work were what 
counted. But the tone and manner of the chairman told 
me that further suggestions were not acceptable. I found, 
a little later, that many of the judges were giving credits 
for work performed by the teams that, in truth, should 
have been penalized. 

I want to suggest further that the spectators, in this 
case, were kept at too great a distance to observe closely 
how the work was done and benefit thereby. One of the ob- 
jects of the meet should be the education of the onlookers. 
We should not forget, also, that the children of today are 
the men and women of tomorrow; and these should be 
invited and permitted to see how the work is performed. 
If we are in earnest in securing the best results of this 
movement, we must remember that the greatest success 
can only be attained when everyone in an industrial 
community is in harmony with the objects sought and 
the manner of their accomplishment. 

WILLIAM Crooks. 

Ensley, Ala. 

Preventing Mine Explosioms 


Letter No. 4—I say, with Mr. Rose, Coal Age, May 
8, p. 819, that in all mines wherein explosive gas is given 
off in sufficient quantities to warrant its being desig- 
nated as “gaseous,” there will continue to be explosions 
until certain practices that now exist are eliminated. Ac- 
cording to methods based on practical principles, a mine 
is pronounced “in safe condition when free from gas.” 

This report is the result of a recent examination in 
which no explosive mixture was detected at any point 
in the mine. Nevertheless, the air current in this mine 
may be quickly converted from a so-called “safe condi- 
tion,” to a highly dangerous condition as the result of 
many common causes, such as a sudden decrease in the 
supply of fresh air, owing it may be to a door or reg- 
ulator being left open or changed, or to an increase in 
the amount of gas owing to fresh feeders being tapped. 
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Now, with the present standard of efficiency in the 
ventilation of mines required by the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, and mine-foremen and firebosses discharging their 
respective duties faithfully and using no other light than 
an approved safety lamp in examining the mine, and 
all shots being fired by competent shotfirers, after the 
men have left the mine, and compressed air being used 
as a substitute for electricity, the liability to gas ex- 
plosions will be reduced to a minimum. ‘The objections 
made to these suggestions will no doubt be many and 
come from operators and miners having only their own 
personal gain in view, but it must be admitted by all 
fair-minded thinkers that their general adoption would 
add to the safety and welfare of all concerned. 

Rost. Brown. 

Bolivar, Penn. 

& 


Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 7—I have been much interested in the let- 
ters relating to the legal responsibility of the assistant 
mine foreman under the Pennsylvania mine law. Refer- 
ence has been made to the suit instituted a short time 
ago by a district mine inspector against Assistant Mine 
Foreman Joseph Willis, charging him with neglect of 
duty in failing to see that suitable timbers were set in a 
room where a miner was killed while at work, by a fall 
of slate. It developed that the assistant foreman had 
instructed the miner to set the necessary props as he had ° 
some bad roof in his room. The miner neglected to do 
as he had been instructed, with the result that he was 
crushed to death by the fall that took place shortly after 
these instructions were given. 

The question in my mind is, Can this assistant fore- 
man be held responsible for the neglect of the miner, 
after having given him instructions to make his place safe ? 
The Pennsylvania bituminous law (1911), art. 25, rule 1, 
states as follows: 


The miner shall examine his working place before begin- 
ning work and take down all dangerous slate, or otherwise 
make it safe by properly timbering it, before commencing to 
mine or load coal. The miner shall at all times be 
eareful to keep his working place in a safe condition during 
working hours. 

Should he at any time find his place becoming dangerous, 
: he shall at once cease working and inform the mine 
foreman or the assistant mine foreman of said danger, etc. 
Beas He shall order all props, cap pieces, and other tim- 
bers necessary, at least one day in advance of needing them. 

If he fails to receive said timbers and finds his place 
unsafe, he shall vacate it until the necessary timbers are 
supplied. 


These rules and regulations are, or should be, posted at 
every mine, printed in different languages, so that each 
miner can read them and know that he has duties to per- 
form, the same as the mine foreman and his assistant. 

If the miner, therefore, neglects to do his duty after 
receiving instructions from his foreman or an assistant, 
he is responsible for any accident that may result from 
such neglect.. As I said before, I fail to see how a mine 
foreman or his assistant can be held responsible for the 
miner’s neglect, after he has performed his duty by in- 
structing the miner to make his place safe. 

The mine inspector is often prone to require more of 
the mine foreman and his assistant than can be naturally 
expected of these officials. Too often the entire responsi- 
bility for an accident is laid on the shoulders of the mine 
foreman or his assistant, the mine inspector claiming 
that the mine foreman should see that his instructions 
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are carried out. I would ask, Does the mine inspector 
himself follow the same rule? He calls the mine 
foreman’s attention to a violation of the law, or unsafe 
condition, and takes it for granted that the matter 
will be remedied before his next visit. Could it be ex- 
pected that he would remain at the mine to see that his 
orders are carried out promptly? It would be just as 
unwise to expect the mine foreman or assistant foreman 
to remain in a single place to see that his instructions 
are promptly obeyed. 

If the foreman or his assistant is to be held responsible 
for accidents resulting from the neglect of workmen to 
obey his instructions, it follows that the mine inspector 
should likewise be held responsible for accidents resulting 
from the neglect of mine officials to comply with his 
orders. If a foreman or his assistant were compelled to 
stay and see that his instructions were obeyed, he could 
not complete his rounds; but the law places this responsi- 
bility on the miner, who must obey the instructions given 
him, as required in art. 4, sec. 9, which reads as follows: 


: Any workman who neglects to carry out, or disobeys 
the instructions of the mine foreman or his assistant, in 
regard to securing his working place, shall be suspended or 
discharged by the mine foreman, and if such negligence or 
disobedience results in serious injury or loss of life to any 
person, the mine foreman shall give the name of said work- 
man to the inspector for prosecution in accordance with sec. 2, 
art. 26, of this act. 
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Art. 26, sec. 2, reads as follows: 


Any person who neglects or refuses to perform the duties 
required of him by this act, or who violates any of the pro- 
visions or requirements thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, in the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of the county in which the misdemeanor 
was committed, be punished by a fine not exceeding $200, or 
imprisonment in the county jail for a period not exceeding 


' three months, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


I would ask, If a miner is held legally responsibile for 
the death of another person resulting from his own neg- 
lect, why should he not be responsible for his own death 
resulting from such neglect ? 

I am a firm believer in a uniform system of timbering. 
I believe each miner should be instructed by his foreman 
or assistant in regard to the system of timbering adopted 
in the mine. If a miner fails to carry out these instruc- 
tions, he should be suspended or discharged; and, in case 
of accident resulting from such neglect, he should be 
prosecuted, as required by law. If this were done, more 
heed would be given by the miners to their instructions, 
and there would be fewer accidents at the working face. 
I hope to hear from other mine foremen and assistants 
along the same line. 

OLIVER YounG, Assistant Mine Foreman, 
Cowanshannock Coal & Coke Co. 


Nu Mine, Penn. 
BS 
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Method of Caleulation—The calculation of the heat of com- 
bustion from the heats of combination of the combustible and 
the several products formed, will be best understood by a 
practical illustration following the statement of a few funda- 
mental principles that always govern the operation. Briefly 
stated these are as follows: 

1. No heat energy is lost, but the heat of an element, in 
any reaction, is zero, there being neither combination nor 
dissociation possible in the element as in a compound. 

2. Total heat of formation of products is the positive (+) 
heat developed in the reaction. 

3. Heat of decomposition (same as heat of formation) of 
the combustible is the negative (—) heat or the heat absorbed 
in the reaction. 

4. The heat of combustion is the net heat, or the difference 
between the total heat in the products and the heat in the 
combustible. 


5. The reaction generates heat, or is exothermic, when 
there is an excess of positive (+) heat. 
6. The reaction absorbs heat, or is endothermic, when 


there is an excess of negative (—) heat. 


Note—The chemical equation expressing a reaction shows 
the equivalence of weight of matter before and after reaction, 
but does not show the thermal effect. 

A thermochemical equation is written by adding to the 
chemical equation a positive or a negative term indicating the 
heat generated or absorbed in the reaction. This heat may 
be expressed as “gram-calories,’ ‘“kilogram-calories,” or 
“pound-calories,” according as the weight of the combustible 
taken is a gram-molecule, a kilogram-molecule or a pound- 
molecule. Or, the heat of the reaction may be given as 
B.t.u. per pound, or other denomination. The weight-unit 
is immaterial, since the heat of the reaction is always that 
due to the molecular weight of the combustible expressed in 
the same weight-unit. 

The amount of heat corresponding to the molecular weight 
of the combustible (expressed in any weight-unit) is fre- 
quently called the “molecular heat” of the reaction. 

The molecular heat of a chemical reaction, divided by the 
molecular weight of the substance consumed, gives the heat 
of the reaction per unit weight of substance, which is the 
heat of the combustion expressed in the same denomination as 
the weight of the substance. 


Illustration—The heat of combustion of methane (CH,), 
as determined by Favre and Silbermann (See Table), is 23,513 
B.t.u. per 1lb.; or 23,518 xX 5/, = 13,068 lb.-cal. per Ib.; or 
13,063 kg.-cal. per kg., or grm.-cal. per grm. of the gas. 

The molecular heat of this reaction is therefore 

LO2< 23,513 23 6 20smersstrue 
or ? 16 X 13,063 = 209,008 cal. 

It is observed, thus, that the molecular heat, in the com- 
bustion of methane, is the heat (B.t.u.) generated by 16 Ib. 
of the gas; or the heat (lb.-cal.) generated by the 16 lb.; or 
the heat (kg.-cal.) due to 16 kg.; or the heat (grm.-cal.) due 
to 16 grm. of this gas. Different authorities have obtained 
slightly varying heat. values of the: gases. 
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Writing a Thermochemical Equation—The thermochemical 
equation expressing the reaction that takes place and_ the 
heat that is generated in the combustion of methane (CH,) 
is written thus: 

CH, + 2 O. = CO. + 2 H2O — 388,100 B.t.u, 
Or, in the French system, 
CH, 2 Os = CO. + 2 H.O — 215,600 cal. 

The reaction is exothermic, or generates heat, which {fs the 
excess of the heats of formation of the products of the com- 
bustion (carbon dioxide and water), over the heat of forma- 
tion of the combustible (methane). 

Likewise, for the combustion of carbon to carbon dioxide, 
which generates 14,550 B.t.u. per lb., or 14,550 X 5/, = 80838 
cal., the molecular heat of the reaction is 12 xX 14,550 = 
174,600 B.t.u., or 12 X 8083 = say 97,000 cal. The thermo- 
chemical equation expressing this combustion is 

C + O. = CO. — 174,600 B.t.u. 
or (es SU. OS = COz ——a 97,000 cal. 

In these equations, the heat of combustion is equal to the 
heat of formation of the product (carbon dioxide), the heats 
of the elements (carbon and oxygen) being zero. 


Heats of Formation of Substances—The heats of formation 
of a few substances that are of interest in mining are given 
in the following table. The heats are given as molecular 
heats for convenience of substitution in equations. 

TABLE OF HEATS OF FORMATION OF SUBSTANCES 


Molecular Heats of 


Formation 

Substance Symbol Btu Cal. 
Methane wWiiactsantecttent miei CH, 39,060 21,700 
Acetylen err eerste ce oe eke C.He 98,550 54,750 
Ethene (olefiant gas)........ CoH, —20,250 —11,250 
Bithane weno seies cme Ptachce cachcas oH, 47,970 26,650 
Carbon smonoxidess- ae CO 52,200 29,000 
Carbon dioxide...... serene teats COz 174,600 97,000 
Hydrogen sulphide........... H.2S A 4,800 
SulphurSdvoxidesp ere SOs 124,668 69,260 
Ice (32 oer eer ces eeneicnee nee H,O0 128,880 71,600 
Water). (32 °o0 HE) Rit tect ne H:,O 126,288 70,160 
Water s(2022ns) eee traced tite H:,O 123,048 68,360 
Steamri(2122 0h) io a erences O 105,660 58,700 


Hy 

For the most part, the heat values in the above table have 
been determined by experiment, by means of the calorimeter. 
The values of the heats of combustion, as calculated from 
these molecular heats of formation, by substitution in the 
chemical equation expressing the reaction, will not be found 
to check the earlier determinations of Favre and Silbermann; 
but the variation is slight. 

For example, writing the thermochemical equation for the 
combustion of methane, indicating the required heat of com- 
bustion by x, we have 

H, + 20, = CO. + 2 H.O —— x 
39,060 + 0 = 174,600 + 2(126,288) — x 
x = 174,600 + 2(126,288) — 39,060 = 388,116 B.t.u. 
Then, the molecular weight of methane being 16, the unit heat 
of combustion is 388,116 + 16 = 24,257, instead of 23,513 B.t.u 
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A Dangerous Condition 


We have recently been facing what some have advised 
was a dangerous condition in one of our mines. The 
seam is 12 ft. in thickness, and has an inclination of 
21 deg. The coal is bituminous, low in volatile matter, 
and fairly hard. There is more or less fireclay in the 
bottom, while the top is hard and does not break readily. 

At the present time the mine has been developed to 
its full extent and work in the lower part of the mine 
has been abandoned. The work of drawing the pillars 
in the upper portion has been progressing, until we have 
reached a point where it has seemed doubtful whether 
this work can be continued much farther with safety. 

There is naturally an inclination on our part to go 
as far as it would be considered safe, and perhaps even 
to take chances that may seem unwarranted to an un- 
prejudiced mind. 

Now, I would like to ask, Are there not some readers 
of Coal Age who have had just such experience in the 
working of a thick seam of coal on a considerable incli- 
nation under a hard roof that would not break? If there 
are any such I would very much appreciate learning of 
their experience, and receiving from them suggestions of 
what in their best judgment is the safest method to pur- 
sue, or whether it would be dangerous or assuming an 
unwarranted risk to continue to draw the pillars in the 
upper portion of the mine. 

The mine to which I refer has been opened by a slope 
driven on the full dip of the seam and having a total 
length of practically 5000 ft. This main slope is used 
as a haulage road, and is flanked on either side with a 
pair of entries, which are used for ventilation, drainage 
and manways. These main-slope headings thus consist 
of five parallel entries. Cross-headings or levels are 
driven to the right and left of these slope entries, every 
100 yd. on the strike of the seam, and rooms turned to the 
rise off these levels. 

The surface being generally level, the depth of cover 
at the foot of the slope was practically from 500 to 
600 yd. It would seem that there should be some prac- 
tical method that could be adopted for the more or less 
complete extraction of the coal left in the pillars. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
, Alberta, Canada. 








te 

The above inquiry presents a practical question of 
great interest in coal mining. The conditions described 
duplicate to a considerable extent those recently discussed 
in Coal Age in reference to the Pittsburgh seam, known 
as the No. 8 seam in Ohio. The discussion in that case 
referred to the question as to whether that seam could be 
worked successfully by the longwall method of mining. 
The case considered in the above inquiry, however, refers 
to a fully developed mine, in which the work of draw- 
ing back the pillars is in progress, with the result that 
no satisfactory break of the roof has been secured, and 
the question of the safe continuance of the work is in 


considerable doubt. Let the readers of Coal Age, many 
of whom have had experience under similar circum- 
stances, say what, in their judgment, is best or safe. 


Variation im Line 





Kindly answer in Coal Age the following question 
which has puzzled me: 

If the drop on a given section of road where electric 
haulage is employed is 50 volts when the load is uniformly 
distributed, what will it be if the whole load is concen- 
trated at the end of the line? Explain fully. 

ELECTRICIAN. 

Linton, Ind. 





In answer to this question it may be stated that a uni- 
formly distributed load in electric haulage is equivalent, 
in respect to the total resistance or line drop, to the same 
load concentrated at the center of the line. Also, the 
line drop is always proportional to the resistance of the 
line, and this resistance is proportional to the distance 
of the load from the power station. Hence, a load at 
the end of the line will cause a line drop of twice that 
due to the same load at the half-way point. 

Therefore it may be said that if the line drop is 50 
volts when the load is uniformly distributed, the drop 
will be double this amount, or 100 volts, when the same 
load is concentrated at the end of the line. 

This answer, of course, is only approximately true, 
since there are numerous causes in electric haulage that 
operate to modify both the resistance and the consequent 
line drop. Such modifications, however, would have to 
be considered in detail, involving data not given. 


A Question on Heat 


How much heat will be required to convert 10 lb. of 
ice, at a temperature of 18 deg. F., into steam, at an ab- 
solute pressure of 30 lb. per sq.in. ? 

JOSEPH J. DoROTINSKY. 

Waltersburg, Penn. 





The specific heat of ice being 0.504, the heat absorbed 
for a rise of temperature from 18 deg. to 32 deg. F. is 
0.504 (32 — 18) = say 7 B.t.u. per lb. To this must 
be added the latent heat of ice, or the heat absorbed 
in melting (144 B.t-u. per lb.), which gives for the 
total heat absorbed when the ice has melted 7 + 144 = 
151 B.t.u. per lb. The total heat above 32 deg. F., in 
steam at 30 lb. absolute pressure, as taken from steam ta- 
bles (Marks and Davis), is 1164 B.t.u. per lb., which 
makes the total heat required to convert 10 lb. of ice, 
at 18 deg. F., into steam at 30 lb. absolute pressure, 

10 (151 + 1164) = 13,150 B.t.u. 
Or, since latent heat of steam is 966 B.t.u., specific heat 
0.48, and temperature at 30 lb. pressure, 250 deg F., 
the same result is obtained thus: 10[151 + (212 — 32) 
4+ 966 + 0.48 (250 — 212) ] = 13,150 B.t.u. 
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Alberta (Canada) Examination, 
Jume 15-17, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—When is it necessary to notch timber? Sketch 
and describe the correct and incorrect methods of mak- 
ing two notches with which you are acquainted. Show 
by sketches the effect of improper notching on the life 
of mine timber. 

Ans.—All timbers forming a part of a timber frame 
should be notched. 

In the accompanying figure are shown two methods 
(a and 6) in quite common use for notching mine tim- 
bers when timbering airways and haulage roads. The 
method shown at a presents a horizontal bearing surface 
for the top of the leg, while that at 6 is inclined. In 











PROPER AND 
NOTCHING MINE TIMBERS 


IMPROPER METHODS OF 


both of these methods, the notch is cut at an angle with 
the axis of the collar, which is correct. The method 
shown at a, however, is preferable as the bearing sur- 
face is there at right angles to the direction of the roof 
pressure. 

At ¢ and d are shown the incorrect methods of making 
the two notches just described. The notch at c is cut 
at right angles to the axis of the collar instead of being 
cut at an angle, as shown at a. The notch at d is cut 
forward in the collar so that it is nearly parallel to the 
axis of the leg. Both of these methods present more or 
less of a tendency to split the collar, as shown at e and f. 

Ques.—What is the total pressure at the bottom of 
a pipe full of water, 10 in. in diameter and 600 ft. 
high? 

Ans.—The pressure due to a head of water of 600 ft. 
is 600 & 0.434 = 260.4 Ib. per sq.in. ‘The total pres- 
sure exerted on the sectional area at the bottom of a 
10-in. pipe is therefore 260.4(0.7854 & 107) = 20,451.8 
lb., or nearly 1014 tons. 

Ques.—Describe the danger that attends the use of 
electricity in and about coal mines and the safeguards 
necessary. 

Ans.—The principal dangers from the installation of 
electricity in coal mines are contact of men or animals 
with live wires and ignition of gas or combustible ma- 
terial by the sparking of wires, short-cireuiting of the 
current, burning out of fuses, ete. To avoid the danger 
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of contact, all live wires should be properly safeguarded 
by a suitable installation of the wires or by the neces- 
sary protection of the trolley wire at all points where 
men or animals are liable to come into contact with the 
same. Men or animals should not be allowed to travel 
on entries or haulage roads where trolley or other live 
wires are installed. All electric installations should be 
made by a competent electrician, and switchboards and 
other electrical appliances should be in charge of com- 
petent men and inspected daily. 

Ques.—Define the terms “force,” 
pounds” and “horsepower.” 

Ans.—The term “force” describes any agency that 
produces or tends to produce any change in the condi- 
tion or state of matter, whether physical, mechanical, 
electrical, chemical or magnetic. 

The term “work,” in mechanics, describes the result 
of a force acting through a certain distance. The work 
performed is measured by the product of these two 
factors. 

The term “foot-pounds” expresses the measure of a 
given work, as being the product of the distance, in feet, 
and the force exerted, in pounds. 

The term “horsepower” is the mechanical unit of power 
in common use and is equal to 33,000 ft.-lb. per min. It 
expresses the work performed in a unit of time and as- 
sumes that the average work of a horse is 33,000 ft.-lb. 
per min. 

Ques.—Describe how you would examine a steel wire 
hoisting or haulage rope, and mention where defects are 
most likely to be found. How would you protect the 
rope in a wet shaft or slope? 

Ans.—A wire hoisting or haulage rope must be care- 
fully examined at regular short intervals for any broken 
or defective strands that are badly worn and liable to 
break. A common practice is to allow the rope to pass 
slowly through a bunch of oily waste held in the hand. 
This, however, will only detect strands that are broken 
and protruding from the rope. All hoisting ropes es- 
pecially should be more carefully examined, to ascertain 
the amount of the wear of the outer strands. All ropes 
used on haulage slopes should be examined in the same 
manner. Special attention should be given to that part 
of the rope within a few feet of the end couplings, which 
is more hable to be injured by the kinking of the rope 
when slack is given. Also, that portion of the rope rest- 
ing on top of the head-sheave and exposed to the weather 
when the cage is at the shaft bottom or at the upper 
landing should be carefully examined. This portion of 
the rope is also subject to greater strain, owing to the 


“work,” “foot- 


additional bending stress at the moment the load is being | 


started from the bottom of the shaft. 

To protect a rope in a wet shaft or slope, it should 
be treated with an application of tar, boiled oil or other 
dope that will penetrate the rope and protect the strands 
from the corrosive action of the mine water. 
plication should be made as the conditions require. 


Such ap-_ 
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Washington, D.C. 


Figures prepared by the Department of Commerce for May 
and the 11 months ending with May and showing exports of 
coal from the United States for the periods in question have 
just been issued. These show the following results: 


PENN. 


The Public Service Commission has held in the case of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. against the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Co., that the collection of demurrage on the shipments com- 
plained of was not provided for by the tariffs of the respondent 
in force at the time of the complaint. 


HARRISBURG, 





May El Months Ending May ——————————_- — 
Countries to Which Exported 1914 ———1915—__—_-__ — 1913 ees Pty | dee aaa ——— 1915 
Anthracite— Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
Sones HAO ELE ee ct Sake Mans 469,441 $2,524,181 412,479 $2,137,483 4,131,075 $21,936,325 3,469,646 $18,274,302 3,269,000 $17,249,269 
UU gre secre ial = \ciels ins oie\s ieVapeqersic'h. ie.s,0,6.0 POE ECO ROEO. Coécconcc, onc SGaNRRAponos: scr haa nene 84 SBOE e. Aiea coe ae sine ee Re 
COTHOR COUDUTION os, c5 sie oes fc citers sce 6,042 30,435 10,215 46,202 73,741 371,012 56,119 276,863 60,552 284,392 
vhs, ll os a 475,483 $2,554,616 422,694 $2,183,685 4,204,816 $22,307,337 3,525,849 $18,551,724 3,329,552 $17,533,661 
Bituminous— 
HOMEY 8, des Da eA So SOD En ESI ieee ae 285,027 OSD LO: Gh. eet ERIS MEA Gi etc to Wt Mite ay 1,245,260 $3,724,408 
NSAI her ENS eT Me eee aice o's eas 705,562 $10,572,992 589,512 1,256,291 10,563,330 $25,836,505 10,678,541 $24,950,666 7,551,864 16,478,270 
Panama...... 226.626 sees eee eee 22,150 59,805 34,321 93,869 443,249 1,196,448 336,617 910,602 295,664 808,588 
INLD a ote is Be DRS E ee ON ORR BEREEE EERE 20,951 89,285 30,247 132,235 406,249 1,136,658 280,526 962,445 369,166 1,616,242 
CubAi sn cae oh Ray Retain iit ale 82,851 231,042 107,650 297,228 1,167,681 3,136,986 1,048,379 2,914,352 990,222 2,781,770 
Other West Indies and Bermuda... 50,824 153,120 34,471 102,827 550,055 1,551,019 532,108 1,560,854 413,486 1,262,727 
PR POM es aie ite asthe te ved sl ae Sco 11,078 34,852 108,730 SPP ARTUR let clas Ne AS yy aR A) 129,432 371,536 406,058 1,224,286 
ERS d eee ere iy Be ara AL ela ver aan 16,391 55,842 65,183 TOS A 3Ol 8 ee eee recone yen: 229,059 732,495 404,780 1,235,894 
UTE ane icon 5 ee nui ee 11,581 34,743 14,401 BD ZSO UR ae RE Se are 56,252 165,292 91,671 268,272 
A ENGPIGOILINETIOH co ¢ 5 sta a-f che ade me's 162,425 478,615 134,735 396,830 1,060,966 3,059,127 1,228,486 3,623,106 711,414 2,114,894 
Fev EPRI S es soe rete eae ten ire sane Te sbito. e's 1,083,813 $2,710,296 1,404,277 $3,688,790 14,191,530 $35,916,743 14,519,400 $36,191,348 12,479,585 $31,515,351 


The showing indicates unexpected improvement in May 
as compared with conditions previously existing during this 
fiscal year; and on the strength of this some people are again 
predicting large development of the export trade in coal. 

The following study of the bunker coal situation at the 
Panama Canal has been issued by the Isthmian canal com- 
mission which calls attention to the requirement of additional 
equipment to meet needs prior to the completion of permanent 
plants. 


The difficulties of coaling vessels promptly at Cristobal, 
which have been experienced as the result of the increasing 
demands of vessels and the noncompletion of the permanent 
coaling plants, have been lessened by the use, in addition to 
the previous facilities, of four motor-driven conveyors, or 
hoisters, which are used to discharge coal from_barges and 
lighters alongside vessels into their bunkers. Two 500-ton 
barges have been fitted for this service, each with two con- 
veyors. The conveyors are of the Demayo make and consist 
essentially of an endless chain of scoops, operating ina verti- 
cal steel casing about 25 ft. high, from the top of which 
the material being handled is discharged into a pipe chute, 
passing by gravity to its destination. The elevators are sus- 
pended by cables from booms. This regulates their elevation 
while they dig into the coal and allows their being swung 
about to reach any point in the hold of the barge. — 

The first use of this new equipment on commercial vessels 
was in the coaling of the steamship “Finland” of the Panama 
Pacific Line, which passed through the Canal on her way 
from New York to San Francisco on June 24. On the second 
vessel coaled, the “Guatemala” of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., the rate of supply was 26% tons per hour. This is 
regarded as low for this equipment, and it is expected that 
when the operators shall have become thoroughly trained to 
their work each barge will supply approximately 60 tons per 
hour. If such effectiveness be attained the facilities for 
bunkering at Cristobal will have been practically quadrupled. 

In the mean time, work is being pushed on the permanent 
coaling plant for the Atlantic entrance as rapidly as the mate- 
rial is supplied by the contractors. It is planned to complete 
two of the four unloader towers in September, and, by a 
modification of their construction, use them for both unload- 
ing colliers and loading into customer vessels from the stock 
pile. This is a temporary expedient, for use only until the 
regular reloader towers shall be completed, but as the two 
towers command a considerable storage space and each will 
be capable of handling about 250 tons an hour, it will in all 
probability meet the situation quite satisfactorily until the 
completed plant is in service. 

All four of the towers for the plant have been erected, 
but the two toward the outer end of the wharf are those on 
which early completion is being pushed. The two stocking 
and reclaiming bridges have been practically completed with 
respect to the structural work, but the machinery is yet to be 
installed. They will probably be completed by the end of 
September. The material for the reloader towers has begun 
to arrive from the United States and their erection will begin 
shortly. The viaduct commanding the dry storage space is 
about 50 per cent. completed. The dredging alongside the 
wharves has advanced sufficiently to allow vessels access to 
the plant whenever desired. 

At the Pacific plant, one of the two unloader towers is 
practically erected, and all four of the berm cranes, which 
will be used for stocking and reclaiming, have been erected. 
Work has not begun on the two reloaders, the wharf for 
which is yet to be built; the sinking of caissons for this wharf 
is in progress. ‘This construction is intimately related to that 
of the drydock, as the coaling plant will form one side of the 
entrance slip to the dry dock, and the work is held back 
somewhat by the need of the dry dock construction. 


The Pittsburgh Glass Co. complained that the Pennsylvania 
R.R. Co. was charging and collecting from it demurrage upon 
loaded coal cars belonging to the glass company, transported by 
the railroad company from the mines of the glass company, 
and placed upon the private siding of said glass company, 
at its factory, at West Tarentum. 

The complainant is the owner of a plate glass factory. 
It owns also a coal mine % mile away, from which it ships 
the coal needed in the factory, on the line of the respondent 
railroad. It owns also a number of steel hopper cars in which 
the coal is shipped and which are used exclusively for this 
purpose. The railroad company charges the regular tariff 
rates for the transportation, making allowance to the glass 
company of 0.6c. per mile for each car. The railroad company 
charged a demurrage for these cars at the rate of $1 per 
car per day while these cars, after delivery, stand loaded upon 
the tracks of the complainant constructed by it upon its own 
property. It is the charge of demurrage to which the glass 
company objected. The general rules respecting demurrage, 
which have met the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, provide as follows: ‘Private cars while in rail- 
road service, whether on railroad company or private tracks, 
are subject to these demurrage rules, to the same extent 
as cars of railroad ownership. Empty private cars are in 
railroad service from the time they are placed by the railroad 
company for loading or tendered for loading on the orders 
of the shipper. Private cars under lading are in railroad 
service until the lading is removed and cars are regularly 
released.”’ 

The Commission decided that this was a case which ought 
to be decided upon its own facts, and these facts distinguish 
it from most, if not all others which have been heretofore 
determined. It was contended for the railroad company first, 
that the case of the glass company is within the language of 
the above cited rule; second, that certain authorities which 
were cited have determined the question here raised upon 
principal in favor of the railroad company. 

The commissioners decided that the facts presented did 
not show the cars were in the service of the carrier. They 
could not be used by the carrier for any other purpose than 
the service of the complainant. At the time the demurrage 
was attempted to be imposed, these cars had been delivered 
to the complainant and were its own cars, filled with its 
own commodities (coal) upon its own tracks. The railroad 
company denied any liability for the cars or lading after 
delivery upon the owner’s siding. Under these circumstances 
the Commission holds that the enforcement of demurrage 
seems entirely to fail. Its enforcement could not compel 
the prompt return of the cars. The railroad company had no 
right of any kind to the cars, their use or possession. The 
glass company after unloading might retain the cars and 
never return them. No right to possession upon’ the part of 
the railroad could in any way be maintained. The argument 
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that the carrier ought to be enabled to know upon how many 
private cars it may depend in order that it may secure suffi- 
cient other cars for its service, is not sustained by the Com- 
mission, because these cars could never have been depended 
upon for such service and the railroad company could not 
have been misled. 

The Commission held that the language of the general 
demurrage rule does not specifically refer to the case of 
the delivery of cars to their owner upon his own tracks, and 
ordered the railroad company to cease and desist from charg- 
ing and collecting from the glass company demurrage upon 
the loaded coal cars of the glass company transported by 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. from the mines of the glass com- 
pany and placed upon the private siding of the glass company 
at its glass factories. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Shenandoah—Two miners, Thomas Murt and Michael Laura, 
were recently entombed in the Knickerbocker colliery of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. from seven o’clock 
in the evening until one o’clock the next morning. The 
accident was due to a fall of top coal covering a distance of 
100 ft. Officials of the company arrived on the scene promptly 
and immediately instituted extensive measures for rescue. 
These were exceedingly dangerous, on account of the con- 
tinuous falls of coal. Due to the zealous efforts of the 
rescuers instead of the work taking a day or more as 
expected, the men were reached in six hours. They were 
unhurt and on account of being on a night shift had no 
knowledge of their peril until they heard the work of the 
rescue party. 


Sunbury—tThere is considerable agitation among the com- 
panies and individuals engaged in dredging coal from the 
Susquehanna and other rivers of the coal region as to whether 
they come within the provisions of the anthracite tax act of 
1915. It is the opinion of some that the river dredgers are 
covered by that portion of the act relating to washeries, 
whose product was not taxed under the old law. There is 
no doubt that the Attorney General will soon be called upon 
to render an opinion covering the disputed point. 


Gilberton—One thousand employees of the William Penn 
colliery struck on July 31 because two workmen refused 
to wear new union buttons and pay up arrears. This com- 
pelled the colliery to suspend operations. 


Nesquehoning—Two miners, Leo Sparish and John Domita, 
employed by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., were over- 
come by black damp-in the company’s tunnel recently. After 
prolonged and difficult efforts to induce respiration they were 
revived and are expected to recover. 


Plymouth—The Delaware & Hudson Co. has issued orders 
that its No. 2 colliery will work double time or two 9-hr. 
shifts daily. This is done to make up for lost time at No. 5 
colliery of the same company. Work was suspended at No. 5 
some time ago in order to make alterations to the breaker 
whereby the coal run through may be washed. Coal from Nos. 
4 and 5 mines, also the Boston coal goes through No. 5 when 
in full operation, but the coal from Boston and No. 14 can 
be run through No. 2, hence the mines will go on double time. 
Night shifts in this locality will be a novelty to the miners, 
particularly at this time when other companies are running 
slack. The Delaware & Hudson Co. ships a large quantity 
of its coal to Canada. 


Sunbury—Maintaining that the company was negligent in 
failing to provide sufficient protection against accidents, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. has been made the 
defendant in a suit for $30,000 brought by John Colesbody, of 
Shamokin, who was crushed by a fall of coal in one of the 
company’s collieries. 


HWazleton—While boring for water, James Blanchard, an 
artesian-well driller, struck a bed of fine anthracite on the 
property of the Mill Creek Coal Co. Geologists had long 
asserted that coal measures did not exist north of the New 
Boston mines, but this recent discovery disproves their theory. 
Arrangements have been made to continue boring tests and 
it is altogether likely that a new operation will soon be 
started. 

Jeddo—The new steel breaker of the G. B. Markle Co. was 
recently completed and the machinery given a trial run which 
was satisfactory in every particular. This work has been 
completed in a remarkably short time. Coal is now being 
run regularly through this plant. 


Bituminous 
Marianna—It is reported that the sale of the Marianna 
Mines to the Union Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, will be con- 
firmed shortly, and that the mines will be open for operation 
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by Aug. 15. It is said that this operation will be conducted 
under a company yet to be organized. 


Elizabeth—Hight men were killed and 12 injured July 30 
at the Patterson Mine of the United Coal Co., at Lovedale. 
A cable hauling a trip of cars up an incline broke, the cars 
ran down the hill, left the track at the tipple and fell some- 
thing like 50 ft. into a gang of railroad laborers at work on 
a spur track under the tipple. Among those killed was F. P. 
Dougherty, superintendent of the mine. 


Monongahela—Work in all the mines of the Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland Coal Co., located in this section will be re- 
sumed in full at once. The company has received several 
large contracts from abroad. The mines affected are the 
Acme, Hazlekirk No. 1 and No. 2, Dunkirk and Schoenberger. 
Acme has been running one or two days a week and Hazle- 
kirk men have been getting a day or so occasionally, while 
Schoenberger has been doing fairly well. Wan Voorhis and 
Dunkirk have been closed tight for more than nine months. 
When these mines are working full it makes a material 
change in business conditions here. 


Connellsville—Merchant coke operators of the Connellsville 
region are developing a healthy export business. Since the 
shipment of coke to Argentine Republic consumers, Italy is 
getting coke from here. A Uniontown firm also recently 
sold 44,000 tons of coal to a New York jobber for shipment 
to Spain. 


Boswell—The Somerset County Miners’ First Aid Meet, 
which has heretofore been held at Somerset will be held this 
year at Boswell on Sept. 4. This will give opportunity to a 
much larger number of miners to attend the meet. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—It is reported that accidents and fatalities in 
West Virginia are increasing instead of decreasing. Records 
of 421 accidents were filed recently during one week, also the 
occurrence of 11 deaths through accidents; 85 accidents were 
recently reported in one day alone. This is a higher average 
than has ever before been known in the state. 

A coal company operating in Fayette County recently sent 
a call to the Pittsburgh distribution branch of the U. S. Immi- 
gration Service for 1000 miners. Steady work and good wages 
are guaranteed. It is said that several thousand miners have 
been sent into West Virginia from Pittsburgh during the past 
few months, 

The free employment bureau of the State Department of 
Labor recently had a call for 500 loaders and miners for 
immediate employment. These men were wanted to operate 
the Jamison Mines Nos. 7, 8, and 9, near Fairmont. No labor 
trouble exists at these operations, the need for the men being 
occasioned by an increase in production. 


Fairmont—Two men were recently killed and one severely 
injured in a gas explosion at the shaft being sunk on Finch’s 
Run by the Federal Coal Co. The men carrying an. open light 
had gone down the shaft to do excavating work. They de- 
tected the odor of gas and were attempting to get back when 
the explosion occurred. The two men killed were Croatians 
and brothers. 


Morgantown—Announcement has been made by the Board. 
of Equalization and Review that the assessments on coal 
acreage of Monongalia County will be lowered from 5% to 
12 per cent. The percentage of decrease varying with the 
situation of the coal properties with respect to facilities for 
operation. This will, roughly estimated, lower the assessed 
value of coal properties in the county $1,275,000. 


Leckieville—Four frame tipples are being built at this 
plant and endeavors are being made to have the plant in oper- 
ation by the first of the year with a loading capacity of 4000 
tons of coal per day. Work has been begun on 150 modern 
six and eight-room dwellings for the employees. Granolithic 
walks will be laid in the town and the streets will be mac- 
adamized. A modern school house will be immediately built 
and also a church. It is the intention to spare no expense in 
making this operation and town one of the most modern in 
every respect, including sanitation, amusement and recreation, 
to be found anywhere in the West Virginia coal fields, 


KENTUCKY 

Frankfort—A considerable portion of the contents of a 
new volume issued by the State Geological Survey deals with 
the coals of western Kentucky, the geological history of which 
section is traced. The report deals with the coals of the 
Nortonville, Drakesboro, Dunkor and Little Muddy quad- 
rangles. Speaking of the coals the report says that they are 
inferior to the coals of eastern Kentucy, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania and do not stand shipping as well as the Eastern 
coals, nor do they have the same clean appearance. They 
are bituminous, and, compared to the others mentioned, are 
relatively high in volatile matter, ash and sulphur. 
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MARYLAND 


Cumberland—Four men, Elmer Kallmyer, William Mc- 
Laughlin, and his two sons, Wi/liam Jr., and George, were 
imprisoned behind a fall of roof in the Eckhart No. 3 mine 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., on the afternoon of July 27. 
They were rescued at noon the following day by State Mine 
Inspector William Walters and a rescuing party. The four 
imprisoned men walked out of the mine unhurt and little 
the worse for their experience. 


OHIO 


Steubenville—The mine of the Pluto Coal Co., at Rayland, 
has been closed indefinitely and the power house boarded up. 
Almost all of the machinery has been withdrawn from the 
mine and stored. This closes the plant indefinitely. 


Glouster—At a meeting of miners recently held, resolutions 
were adopted protesting against the rates charged by rail- 
roads for hauling Ohio coals. It is declared that discrimina- 
tion in favor of operators of other states has forced Ohio coal 
men to close their mines. 


Columbus—The New Freight law, passed at the last session 
of the Ohio General Assembly, which changes the time of 
filing proposed changes in traffic rates became effective in 
Ohio July 30. The measure provides for a suspension of a 
proposed tariff increase when a petition is filed with the Ohio 
Utilities Commission. A suspension of 30 days may be 
granted for the purpose of investigating the reasonableness 
of the proposed increase and if that is not sufficient another 
30 days’ suspension is allowable. Heretofore carriers have 
been required to give only 10 days’ notice of a freight change 
and now a 30 days’ notice is required. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—The Big Four Coal Co., with a mine east of 
the city, has elected not to operate under the terms of the 
new state compensation law. Notice has been posted to this 
effect. Most of the mines in the Boonville, Ind., section operate 
under reciprocal insurance which, it is said, they have found 
cheap. 

The state conference of the coal miners’ unions of Indiana 
will be held here next March and several hundred delegates 
are expected. The compensation law, which will become 
effective Sept. 1, is expected to have an effect on the wage 
scale which will be a matter for discussion. Heretofore the 
state conferences have been held in Terre Haute. 


Boonville—It is stated that the fire which has been burning 
for more than a year at the Polk Patch coal mines, doing 
thousands of dollars of damage, has been controlled by con- 
fining the area of the fire to 150 acres. This fire was started 
when a fireman threw a shovelful of hot coal cinders upon 
an exposed part of the vein. 


ILLINOIS 


Christopher—Eight men were killed and 15 injured when 
a part of the east mine of the United Coal Mining Co., near 
here, was wrecked by an explosion July 27. An explosion 
of gas occurred in the southeastern entry of Mine No. 1. The 
dead are John Parks, George Himacis, Frank Ponaski, Everett 
Swofford, H. M. Dufour, Alfonso Dufour and Julius Takaseh. 
About 400 men were in the mine, which is one of the oldest 
in the state, but only a few were in the vicinity of the 
explosion. Work had been resumed the day before, after a 
shut-down of three months. The bodies were taken out by 
a rescue team that was summoned from Benton. Mine officials 
thing that gas accumulated in an old level causing the 
explosion. 

Gillespie—The new Carlinville Coal Co. has started oper- 
ations. For the present mules will be used, but in about 
six weeks it is expected to have electric haulage installed. 
A new boiler will also be erected, together with 6000 ft. of 
heavy steel rails. This company intends to make its own 
electric current with which to operate the haulage, screen, 
fan, etc. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—State Mine Inspector Edward Sweeney reports 
that 1,804,968 tons of coal were mined in Polk County by 
2857 men during the year just past as against 2,264,260 tons 
during the preceding year. Only 4430 men had been employed 
in mines of Iowa during the year ending July 1, while 4563 
men were employed the year before. 


COLORADO 


Denver—The new workmen’s compensation law took effect 
Aug. 1 and all coal operators are busily engaged making provi- 
sions to comply with it. Although employers may elect to not 
carry indemnity insurance, it is unlikely that any will do so 
for the reason that such a policy must be publicly announced. 
This places such employers at serious disadvantage in secur- 
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ing competent laborers while it practically deprives them of 
all legal defense whenever suit may be instituted for injuries 
or deaths. Operators are permitted to provide compensation 
insurance in one of four authorized ways, viz., they may carry 
policies written by private insurance companies; they may 
carry their own risks by first satisfying the commission of 
their responsibility; they may combine with other employers 
in forming mutual insurance companies for such indemnities; 
or they may purchase polices from the state’s compensation 
insurance fund. The recent announcement by the commission 
prohibiting insurance companies from offering any form of 
rebate, refund or profit-sharing features has considerably 
disturbed a number of contracts already entered into. 
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Thomas J. McNamara has been appointed sales manager of 
the Pittsburgh & Southwestern Coal Co. with office in Buffalo. 
The company has a mine at Avella, Penn. 


Prof. E. E. Bach, sociological superintendent of the Ells- 
worth Collieries Co. has been asked to serve as an Official 
judge of the interstate mine rescue contests to be held at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Calif., from 
Sept. 23 to 26. 


J. B. Henderson, superintendent of the Fort Hill, Paul and 
Rainey plants of the W. J. Rainey Coal Co., retired on Aug. 1, 
after 35 years with that concern. Mr. Henderson will be suc- 
ceeded as superintendent of the three plants by Alvin Mitchell, 
now superintendent at Acme. 


Cc. F. Mayer, who has been traffic manager of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co. for more than 10 years, has resigned, effective 
Aug. 1. He announces that he will take an extended vacation 
before taking up other work. The place with the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co. will not be filled for the time being. 


J. F. Bermingham has been elected to the presidency of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., succeeding 
E. E. Loomis. Mr. Bermingham’s election is one step in the 
plan to separate absolutely the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co. from the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Ets COs 


EK. J. Wallace, formerly St. Louis manager for the Dealers’ 
Fuel Co., has been appointed district sales manager of the 
Hoover automatic typewriter, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and branch offices at Toledo and Youngstown. Mr. Wal- 
lace was prominently identified with the coal trade in St. 
Louis for several years. 


Thomas Graham was recently elected chairman of the 
western branch of the Canadian Mining Institute. Mr. Gra- 
ham is chief inspector of mines for British Columbia. Among 
those elected at the same meeting to membership in the 
branch was Charles Graham, superintendent for the Corbin 
Coal & Coke Co., operating in the Crowsnest district. 
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Robert Lang, 76 years of age, superintendent of the Hill 
Farm mine near Dunbar, Penn., at the time of the explosion 
occurring there in 1890, died in the home of his son, in Mt. 
Pleasant, Penn., July 27. Mr. Lang came from Scotland in 
1865 and followed the mines until he was overtaken by his 
final illness a few weeks ago. For the last 15 years he has 
been superintendent of a small coal plant of the Lang Coal 
& Sand Co., in Connellsville; he is survived by three sons and 
one daughter. 

Geo. D. McCreary, financier and coal operator, died of heart 
disease in Philadelphia on July 26, aged 69 years. He was 
a director in the Upper Lehigh Coal Co. and the Nescopec Coal 
Co., and was at one time a member of the wholesale firm of 
Whitney, McCreary & Kemmerer. He also served five terms 
as a member of the United States House of Representatives. 
Twenty-five years ago following the defalcation of an 
official he revised the financial system of Philadelphia, at the 
same time turning into the treasury over $70,000 in fees which 
had accrued to the position in addition to the salary. His 
action in regard to the fee system was followed by the State 
Legislature enacting laws eliminating this feature of the 
administration of city offices. He was also at the time of his 
death a director in the Market Street National Bank. Despite 
his varied business activities he was deeply interested at all 
times in charitable objects and was long noted for his gen- 
erous philanthropy. 
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Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railway, ex- 
tending from Buffalo to Wellsville, N. Y., is to be sold at 
public auction at Buffalo on Aug. 23. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The “Franklin,” the first of six steam- 
ers being built for the Coastwise Transportation Co., for the 
purpose of engaging in the coal trade, will be launched in 
about a week. This boat will be followed by the “Plymouth” 
in three weeks, with the other four to take the water as 
rapidly as possible. 

London, England—<According to an order in council issued 
Aug. 8, after Aug. 30 British coal cannot be exported except 
to British possessions and protectorates. The export of coal 
has heretofore been confiined to British possessions, and to 
countries which are allies of Great Britain. The present rul- 
ing eliminates all of these allies. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—August G. Gutheim, special examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission held a hearing in Buffalo 
on July 27 on the complaint of the Buffalo Union Furnace 
Co. and the Wickwire Steel Co., made against the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Ry. Co., claiming that discrimination has been 
made against them by the road in favor of the Rogers-Brown 
Iron Co., in that they are obliged to pay 40c. a ton more for coke 
brought over the road from the ovens at Tyler and Sykes on 
the line of the road and 50c. a ton more for carrying pig iron 
than is charged the Rogers-Brown Co. The amount claimed 
is $200,000 by the Union Furnace company and $125,000 by the 
Wickwire company. 

Hazleton, Penn.—E leven years ago when the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. took over the Coxe mining interests in this district 
the purchase carried with it the Delaware, Susquehanna & 
Schuylkill R.R. The property was transferred to the Lehigh 
Valley R.R., which company in a short time practically aban- 
doned it. However, it now develops that the coal tonnage 
passing through this territory has increased so rapidly that 
the Lehigh Valley in seeking relief from congested traffic has 
decided to reopen the old D. S. & S. line and by this means 
divert the anthracite shipments from the Schuylkill district 
at Coxton, thus shortening the haul to the Lake ports on 
shipments that formerly were compelled to pass through this 
city. 

Portland, Me.—Contracts have been let for the construction 
of a coal pocket on Long Wharf for the Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
The plant will occupy practically the whole area of the wharf 
which will be rebuilt. The reconstruction of the wharf has 
been given to Roy H. Beattie, Inc., of Fall River. The coal 
pocket will have a capacity of 7000 tons of bituminous coal 
while 20,000 tons additional can be stored on the wharf proper. 
The pocket, trestles, elevated railroad and office will be built 
by J. W. Gulliver of Portland. The hoisting machinery will 
be furnished by the Lidgerwood Machine Co., of New York 
City, and the cable-car machinery by the Exeter Machine 
Works, of Pittston, Penn. The plant will be capable of un- 
loading coal from vessels at the rate of 400 tons per hour. 


Denver, Colo.—The American Coal Refining Co. is erecting 
a plant at 7th and Wewatta St., Denver, to handle 500 tons 
of lignite slack per day and to derive therefrom numerous 
products. Charles O. Hoover, vice-president and chemist, is 
commercializing certain processes of his own devising where- 
by he expects to extract from the lignite a binding liquid to 
be used in briquetting the same coal. The plant is planned 
to also manufacture a fluid resembling gasoline, usable as 
a motor fuel, that will be placed on the market under the 
name of “coaline.’”’ Commercial gas is another product. C. V. 
Fisher, of Kansas City, Mo., is president; Schuyler C. Peck, of 
Denver, is secretary and W. J. Stevenson, of Kansas City, is 
treasurer. The main office is at 406 First National Bank 
Building, Denver. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has handed down its opinion passing upon a motion 
filed on behalf of the Hocking Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio 
railway companies, requesting the approval of a scheme de- 
vised by those companies for the sale of their coal properties 
in compliance with the decree of the court handed down in 
March. The decision tentatively approves the plan suggested, 
which contemplates the organization of new companies to 
operate the coal properties whose purchase price will be 
largely taken care of by securities to be issued and turned 
over to the railroads. October 9 has, however, been fixed 
by the court as a date upon which the Government may 
submit any objections it may have to any of the details of 
the plan. The court entered an order dismissing petitions 
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filed recently by John S. Jones against the companies, alleging 
failure to comply with a contract involving the disposition of 
the properties at issue, as the decision covers the entire 
question of the proposed sale. 

Denver, Colo.—The Denver & Rio Grande and the Cripple 
Creek district railways recently announced an increase in 
freight rates, to become effective July 26, on coal from the 
Canon City field to Cripple Creek points. The increase pro- 
posed was 50c. per ton, making the freight $3. However, the 
state public utilities commission suspended this increase and 
it cannot become effective until the commission decides that 
it is justifiable which is improbable in view of recent refusals 
of the commission to accede to similar requests to increase 
rates on coal from the South Cafion and the Palisades dis- 
tricts in western Colorado to Denver and points east. The 
commission refused hearings in numerous other applications, 
but, because of peculiar features in these particular instances, 
hearings were granted. It appears that the Colorado & 
Midland R.R., through its general agent, opposed the increase 
requested by the competing road—the Denver & Rio Grande 
R.R.—and evidenced its readiness to haul coal from the 
western slope points at rates even slightly lower than those 
proposed by the commission, by reason of its shorter mileage. 
It was this point that decided the commissioners who believe 
that the complaining roads can still compete at a profit. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Judge J. Whitaker Thompson, in the 
United States District Court, has sustained the validity of 
three indictments against the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. 
in which it is charged with having transported coal to New 
England ports via a barge line owned by the company and 
for which it had not posted rates of freight, in violation of 
the inter-state commerce law. This decision is considered 
of great moment, as it indicates for the first time, it is 
claimed, the powers of a Federal Grand Jury. The indict- 
ments were first returned last December, when the Grand Jury 
Subpoenaed officials of the railway to appear before it with 
their books, without any charges having been preferred 
against the company. The hearing was held in secret and 
following the information then elicited the indictments were 
returned. The company on an appeal succeeded in having 
these indictments quashed, its contention being that two 
stenographers had been present in the jury room in violation 
of the law. However, the Grand Jury at the March term re- 
indicted the company, and the hearing just held was based 
on the indictments of the March jury. It is stated that the 
Government has brought the suit in order to obtain equal 
rates for independent shippers of coal via water to coast 
points, particularly the New England States. At the trial, 
the date of which has not as yet been fixed, the Government 
attorneys will endeavor to prove that the barge or towing 
lines come within the jurisdiction of the inter-state commerce 
commission and that the tariffs should, therefore, be filed 
for the inspection of all interested, as they allege the rates 
at the present time are secret and discriminatory as applied 
to other than socalled favored mining companies. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri & Illinois Coal Co. filed suit 
in the St. Louis Circuit Court, July 28, against the Willis Coal 
& Mining Co. for $85,965.80 alleged to be due the Missouri 
& Illinois company under alleged verbal contracts. The peti- 
tion recites that both companies own mines at Willisville, IIl., 
on the Mobile & Ohio R.R., and that in November, 1903, a 
verbal agreement was entered into for the Willis company to 
supply two-thirds of the railroad company’s needs and the 
Missouri & Illinois company the other third. The Willis 
company was to contract in its own name and collect from 
the railroad company the price agreed upon and pay over to 
the Missouri & Illinois company for the coal delivered by it, 
the exact price paid by the railroad company to the Willis 
company. It is alleged that the verbal agreement was renewed 
from time to time and coal was furnished by the Missouri & 
Illinois company to the railroad company, under different 
contracts at prices ranging from 941%4c. a ton to $1.12 a ton, 
between Apr. 1, 1904, and Oct. 30, 1914. The petition states 
that the Missouri & Illinois company did not become aware 
until Jan. 1, 1915, that the Willis company had not paid 
over to it all the money received from the railroad company 
for coal furnished by the Missouri & Illinois company. The 
claim of this firm is that it received $85,965.80 less than it was 
entitled to under the verbal contracts. In a previous suit, 
decided adversely to the Missouri & Illinois company, it sought 
an accounting. The Willis company contends that it did not 
agree to give the Missouri & Illinois company the price ob- 
tained from the railroad company. The Missouri & Tllinois 
company has also filed in the United States District Court 
a suit against the Willis company and the Mobile & Ohio R.R. 
Co., under the Sherman anti-trust act, asking $450,000 dam- 
ages on the ground of alleged conspiracy to monopolize a 
part of the coal trade. oeks 
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General Review 


Anthracite continues heavy though operations are in- 
creased, The boom in steel and the new restriction on British 
exports are the predominating features in the bituminous 
situation. Less favorable crop outlook a depressing factor. 


In spite of the fact that the anthracite demand has dis- 
appeared almost completely and the storage depots are 
generally choked with coal, some of the larger hard coalers 
have been able to increase their operations to practically 
full capacity for the time being, at least. An almost un- 
precedented dullness prevails in all branches of the trade, 
but this lack of buying will cause a tremendous rush when 
the fall trade opens up, and it is probable that operations 
are already being tuned up in anticipation of this. In the 
meantime the individuals are slashing the prices down to the 
full April circulars, and even occasionally offer still further 
inducements. 

The tremendous boom in iron and steel has had a mildly 
stimulating effect upon the bituminous market, although not 
of sufficient proportions to relieve the pressure. Manufactur- 
ing plants have been pressed to accept so much coal through- 
out the season that they are not able to absorb much more. 
The most encouraging aspect of the current situation is the 
belief that it certainly cannot become much worse. Prices 
are standing up well considering the stress, but occasional 
demurrage consignments force out some extremely low quota- 
tions. 

The export trade continues the leader. Practically all the 
Atlantic coast piers continue breaking previous high records 
month after month in an unprecedented manner, but even 
the gross tonnage involved is so small as compared with the 
production of the country, that it is hopeless to anticipate 
any general relief in this direction. The new British order 
prohibiting exports to their allies promises to throw a heavy 
extra demand on this country. 

With the steel mills in the Pittsburgh district taking their 
maximum quota of coal, there is a better sentiment prevailing 
in the trade though this has not been reflected in prices as 
yet. Coal on track seems to be fairly well cleaned up, and 
with the heavy export movement from this district, the 
market should be fairly well sustained if operators do not 
crowd production too fast. 

The only feature of interest in the Ohio market has been 
the inception of a state wide movement to promote the sale 
of the local product in preference to the West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania grades. The situation in the Ohio industry has 
become so acute as to elicit general concern on the part of 
the public and concerted action is being taken to relieve the 
distress developing in the mining regions. In the meantime 
the situation continues as discouraging as ever. Demurrage 
coal is forcing ruinously low prices while manufacturers are 
confining their purchases entirely to the spot market. Prices 
are generally so uncertain that the market is difficult to quote. 

Uncertainties over the crop outlook in the Middle West, 
together with indications that production has been speeded 
up ahead of the absorptive power of the market has caused a 
general hesitancy throughout that section. Some demand for 
stocking purposes is appearing, but this business is much 
behind normal, and indications point to a congestion this fall. 
Confidence is still expressed over the future outlook, but it 
is noted that the agencies are displaying less assurance than 
formerly. 

A Year Ago—dAnthracite operations heavily restricted. 
European war disrupts routine business on the Atlantic 


seaboard. Market technically strong but subject to many 
disturbing influences. Middle Western situation improving.’ 
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Boston News Bureau—One is obliged to diagnose the situ- 
ation differently than in normal times. Somehow we seem to 
be in a period when it is unsafe to predict anything. Oper- 
ating forces are largely in the nature of surprises. The minds 
of practically everybody are fastened on the European map. 


This country is deriving enormous advantage from the neces- 
sities of Europe. Money remains abundant and credit every- 
where is free. 

Iron Age—Pig iron, after being in a rut for months, while 
steel has been active at advancing prices, has started in 
the past week on what promises to be an important move- 
ment. Prices in all districts are up 25c. to 50c., and the 
sudden appearance of inquiry from many sources indicates 
an effort of consumers to forestall a long delayed rise. ‘The 
country’s July pig iron production was 2,563,420 tons, against 
2,380,827 tons in June. The steel companies are now close to 
their maximum pig iron capacity. In only four previous 
months—January, February, April, and May, 1913—was the 
production of steel works furnaces greater than last month’s. 
In steel products the week has been quieter. Most domestic 
consumers are apparently covered for several months and 
there is little or no protective buying. : 

Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter—Good wools are becoming 
rather scarce. Domestic wools are now more in demand 
than the foreign wools. There is more call for territorial 
wools than for fleeces or scoured wools. Further indication 
of increased activity in the goods market is reflected. In 
the woolen and worsted goods market the main feature in 
the situation is the satisfactory trade in staples. 

Dun’s—Important strides toward commercial and financial 
supremacy have been made by the United States during the 
year of war that has caused incalculable losses in Europe. 
Though there are still some drawbacks, such as the abnormal 
shipping situation, American enterprise is steadily reaching 
out to new goals, and confidence in the future is expressed on 
every hand. Bountiful grain crops seem assured, and these 
will be sold at remunerative prices. 

Dry Goods Economist—Although no marked improvement 
has been noticeable during the week in business generally, the 
underlying conditions are stronger than they have been for 
some time and there is a quiet feeling that from now on 
business will steadily increase in volume. This feeling is all 
the more intensified by the fact that various local strikes, 
which at first looked very serious, have now been amicably 
settled. 

Bradstreet’s—Activity in iron and steel, continued improve- 
ment in industrial operations, diminished idleness, a quieter 
labor situation, a steady flow of orders for munitions of war, 
ease in money, some improvement in collections, fine crop 
news, and growth in optimism as to excellent business this 
fall, stand out in marked contrast to reports of midsummer 
quiet in trade circles and of slackness in industries not de- 
pending upon war orders. 

Marshall Field & Co. Weather conditions have been a 
serious handicap to dry goods distribution during the week, 
and wholesale shipments show a decrease as compared with 
those of the same week a year ago. Retailers, however, have 
visited the market in larger numbers than during the cor- 
responding week last year. Collections are normal. 

Southern Lumberman — While the volume of hardwood 
business done in July was little if any in excess of that of 
either of the two preceding months, the end of the month finds 
the market steadier and in somewhat better condition in nu- 
merous ways. 

Armour & Co.—General trade continues to improve; in- 
creased activity in all industrial lines manifests itself. The 
Steel industry is on a sound footing; large number of men 
being employed, and the number being steadily increased; 
eastern plants working at maximum capacity and, in many 
cases, unable to meet demand; prices rising and firm. 
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BOSTON 

Pocahontas and New River market druggy but no signifi- 
eant change in f.0.b. quotations. Occasional market cargoes 
serve to keep delivered prices down to minimum. Georges 
Creek plentiful and Pennsylvania grades continue very dull. 
Anthracite orders few and far between. 

Bituminous—There is no significant change in prices f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, although with all grades of Pocahontas and 
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New River trade is very light. Receipts on contract are 
relatively small and there are practically no current sales. 
Exports are still the mainstay of the market and while coal 
with individual shippers may be temporarily in short supply 
it is because output has been held down closer to the demand 
than was the case earlier in the season. 

Occasional market cargoes have appeared the last week 
or so and some extremely low prices on cars are the result. 
While there is the chance of this as a factor in the trade there 
is little hope of improvement for a long time to come. 
Plants have been so pressed to accept deliveries the whole 
season through that they will make room very slowly. The 
textile mills usually make August a light month. 

Georges Creek is coming forward freely on contracts and 
ample supplies are now available. The amount of foreign 
tonnage reporting for loading at Baltimore has sagged off 
materially, although this is regarded as only temporary. 
The shippers of the Pennsylvania grades are nearly all 
pressed with coal standing at the piers. Shipping orders are 
hard to get, even on good-sized contracts, and there will have 
to be a material curtailment to avoid lower prices. Several 
options for comprehensive tonnages to foreign buyers have 
not been exercised and the prospect is for dull business at 
least until September. 

Water Freights—There is still an abundance of barge and 
steamer tonnage for what little business is offering. Rates, 
however, show no pariticular weakening. Sailing vessels 
are practically out of the market except for small coasters 
out of New York and Philadelphia. Freights offshore are 
still attractive enough to draw from the coastwise trade 
almost every sailing vessel over 700 to 800 tons; 75c. to Bos- 
ton, 3000 tons upwards, is about the current quotation from 
Hampton Roads. 


Anthracite—Trade is still very quiet. Some large dis- 
counts on egg and chestnut have been made by individual 
shippers; on chestnut as much as 50c. less than the company 
price has been reported in several instances. Orders are 
scarce but not unusually so for the time of year. 

Prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New: York": 322. << 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimoretscran Os con ote dateetauteee "ale erertene ence 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads* 2. <\cccrtere eetel me rele acctateie te) Cra mamanarete ehctegnre ete es $2.65@2.80 
Boston Pie Sereeie Bieae } ates Es bc raoteea ira eaten cies ot chat oie 3.50@3.63 
Providence finde dt acess Ce La cca aoe ae en ecient 3.45@3.68. 
* T’.o.b. TOn cars. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shows slight improvement but is still extremely 


dull. Stove and egg in best demend, with chestnut the 
heaviest. Pea slightly stronger. Collections exceptionally 
bad. Midsummer quietness prevails in the bituminous trade. 


Steel boom being felt. 

Anthracite—The slightly improved condition of the market 
as noted last week has continued but is only noticeable in 
the business of the large companies which advance prices on 
the prepared sizes each month. These companies produce the 
well known and standard grades that are always in demand 
and the dealers have placed quite a few orders this week 
to save the 10c. advance on Aug. 1. As a result of this 
improvement the Lehigh Valley, Reading and Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation collieries are working six days a week. 

The individual shippers are offering any quantity of the 
prepared sizes at the April prices, and in a few instances 
where the order was made to carry chestnut even those figures 
were slightly shaded, probably by absorbing the tax. Chestnut 
size continues to give great concern as to its disposition. 

Stove coal is the most active and is even occasionally 
searce. Egg is also fairly active, but there were plenty of 
individual offerings of this size well off the current circular. 
Pea coal is still low in price, although the extremely low 
prices that have been prevalent were not so much in evidence 
this week, quotations ranging from $1.75 up to not more than 
$2 on the better grades. As indicative of the dealers’ attitude 
toward the price on pea, one of the retail companies which 
was awarded a good portion of the schoo! contract offered 
an individual operator $1.35 for 5000 tons of pea. 

The poor collections continue and those most concerned 
with this end of the trade seem more worried about this 
feature of the market than any other. This applies to the 
wholesaler as well as the retailer. No retail dealer seems to 
have collected anything like a fair proportion on his spring 
deliveries and he in turn is naturally deeply indebted to the 
shipper. The opinion is that it will take some drastic move- 
ment like a strike or a long suspension to straighten out the 
tnarket and stiffen prices. 

With the worst month gone August can he looked forward 
to produce at least a slightly better tonnage. There are 
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quite a few dealers who have not laid in any stock yet and 
who always linger along until this time so as to extend the 
time of payment of bills into the fall, until they can make 
some sales and thus do business practically on the shipper’s 
capital. 

Following their usual custom the large operators have 
issued their August price circular this week, increasing the 
prices on the prepared sizes 10c. per ton as shown below, t9 
which should be added the Pennsylvania State tax of 24%4%: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Brokenwi..nsc022... $3.40 $4.55 POA. as ate eee ee $2.50 $3.25 
Sz. Cee eee 3.65 4.80 Buckwheat......... 525 2.25 
Stovecitt cents 3.90 4.80 R100 4. es eee cue 85 Bey das 
Chestnut. ener Gee 4.05 5.05 Batley.ecs n.tecv ene .50 1.50 


Bituminous—While the bituminous trade has been excep- 
tionally dull for a long period, the feeling is that it cannot 
be any worse with the passing of July which is usually the 
dullest month of all. The last week showed an improvement 
due to the boom in the iron and steel trade, particularly those 
plants that have been waiting for the completion of additional 
buildings. The betterment has not been reflected in any 
increase in prices as yet. The tide shipments are good; in 
fact the July tonnage has broken records, being almost three 
times that for the same period last year, with prospects for 
an even better trade when additional ships are available. 
The prevailing prices are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 


South Fork Miller Vein... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... .65@ .75 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... .75@ .80 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmont slack.......... -45@ .55 


NEW YORK 


Spot demand bet- 
ARn- 


Bituminous situation slightly improved. 
ter. Gas coal for South America. Export demand good. 
thracite market dull.. Individual coals at concessions. 

Bituminous—Some dealers say there has been a slight im- 
provement in the bituminous situation, but the majority be- 
lieve the market shows no change. The demand seems slight- 
ly stronger and the prospects for a heavy fall business are 
good. Spot coal is still plentiful but there are not as many 
loaded bottoms as a week ago. Many contract holders are in 
the market for bargains and other large consumers who re- 
fused to sign up last spring are buying from hand to mouth, 
believing they will be able to get a sufficient supply as needed. 

The mines as a rule are working on about a four-day-a- 
week schedule, although those producing the higher grades 
are doing better. By September dealers look for higher prices 
and a scurrying among large consumers with no contracts. 
Contract coals continue to move readily. 

In the local harbor sufficient coal remains to supply all 
immediate wants. Occasionally it has been possible to pick 
up good bargains. Western Maryland has been quoted at 
from $2.30 to $2.35. 

The export situation remains strong. Some contracts are 
about completed for shipments of gas coal to South America 
and it is reported that at least one New York house has about 
closed a contract with the Russian Government for a good 
sized block of coal. A detriment to the development of the 
foreign trade at present is the high freight rates. j 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 

Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.99@3.00 2 90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield: 

Medium.........-2... 2.65@2.80> 2255@2,65 055. e0e tone Le 10@ 220 

Ordinary e--e - aeeee 2.55@2.60 2.55@2.60 .......... 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Forks ose 2:90@o 0b. acm. seers ssresacees Ls G0@)) eum 

Nanty Gloss. meaner 2. T5@2 80. 8 Fst nse 6 str cemeeiehdate Riateiate 1.20@1.25 

Barnesboro..0 5.6 so 2. 65@ 22,70 ma ecsmeieake ¢ doileuwaigtare 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

Quemshoningiv or eos eer 2.70@32.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium.............. 2.65@2.70. 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Datrobessner an clanoaee. 2 A5@2 5B U esis clots ene eee ete .90@1.00 
Greensburgit cies. ee cam. 23D @ 2180 ese s ta cache melo eee 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland....... No. SAS @3220 5 Ss cece ee. ere eee 1.35@1.45 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Fairmont mine=-riinss...e ee eee 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .70@ .80 
Steam. ..00 05.02. pene oe dns utah woe te 40@2.50. 274527 50 0 me 
Western:Marylandss-4200e one 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 -80@ .85 


Anthracite—Demand for prepared coals at Tidewater seems 
to have nearly disappeared and in the line trade all yards are 
reported filled. The expected rush the last week of July did 
not materialize and the new month has started out very 
quietly. 

Independent coals continue to flood the market and has re- 
sulted in big concessions to bargain hunters. Quotations on 
individual coals have remained practically the same for two 
months and the opening of the new month sees no change. 
Everybody looks for a busy fall and winter. Retailers say 
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they have enough orders on their books to keep them busy 
during September but that they cannot deliver any of the coal 
until ordered. 

Of the prepared sizes stove is the strongest and nut the 
weakest. Pea is long and some good bargains have been re- 
ported. The buckwheat coals do not seem to be so plentiful 
put there has been no improvement in prices. 

Current quotations follow: 


Lower Ports 











—Upper Ports 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 

BPOKON = 1, semanas +2. oy. 64-95 $5.00 
aR Ch ah n/cie eee) OO $4.70@5.20 5.25 $4.75@5.25 
| ENEWS i 1) 4.70@5.20 5.25 4.75@5.25 
eee “8 ie RY tM ee 5.45 §.00@5.45 5.45 5.05@5.50 

Nr re BP ngs & Sires 3.50 2.70@3.00 3.55 2.75@3.05 
Reni honk <A oe, eee 2.75 2.00@2.25 2.80 2.05@2.30 
BERGA ere lele is. ais aos. ops 5a 5 2.25 1.70@1.85 2.30 1.75@1.90 
BiBLIDY. Meaeines «fs Sa wen 1E75 1.45@1.70 1.80 1.50@1.75 

BALTIMORE 


Coal Men more optimistic as tonnage movement and de- 
mand improve. Exports keep up and prospects for record- 
breaking period are bright. 

From the mining sections of western Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania come reports of increasing activity 
at producing points; that the movement for August will 
greatly exceed that of July is generally conceded. Many big 
plants are now working day and night on war orders of vari- 
ous kinds, and this is being felt along other lines of activity. 
Money is growing a little easier, and there are some who 
now believe the demand may be such as to tax the capacity 
of the mines before long. 

While better grade coals are being held more closely the 
poor to ordinary fuels are still offered at very low figures. 
Lower-grade steam coals of Maryland and West Virginia are 
going at 75 to 85c., and run-of-mine gas is easy at 80 to 85c. 
Ordinary Pennsylvania grades are offering at 90 to 95c. 

During the past week the coal-export movement took an- 
other jump. With a total of 65,484 tons of cargo coal exported 
for the last six working days of the month, the official total 
when issued will probably show between 232,000 and 235,000 
tons loaded here for foreign ports for the month. With many 
charters announced or pending for August and September 
many persons are looking for a record-breaking coal move- 
ment on foreign account during those months. 

Anthracite men are making spasmodic deliveries on early 
summer orders, but the whole of that field is extremely quiet. 
All sizes are in easy supply. A word of warning is being 
sounded quietly by some of the coal men regarding the 
possibility of strike troubles with the end of the agreements 
in the spring. 

Tide prices on anthracite f.o.b. vessel, Baltimore, Md., are 
as follows: 


MOORGHESE pea ee dace cc 0:10 Nut:. if . $5.60 
Egg. 5.35 Pea.. is oie ope, boys ee eee 
LOU Saati eae aieii ys fee 8S oi BiaGeBuckwheat.............2. ome 2.60 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Heavy export shipments continue. 
quantities. Prices stationary. 
and a half tons. 


The week’s coal shipments from Hampton Roads ports have 
been heavy and a large percentage of the movement has been 
to foreign markets. Italy is still receiving a large portion of 
the export coal from this port. The largest single cargo of 
the week went to Cristobal, Canal Zone, being loaded into 
the collier ‘‘Achilles’” and amounted to 12,000 tons. The cargo 
to Rotterdam was large, amounting to 8000 tons, and is 
particularly interesting from the fact that very little coal is 
shipped from Hampton Roads to Dutch ports. 

There is little free coal at Tidewater at this time; prac- 
tically all of the shippers are pushed for coal to take care of 
vessels in port and about due. Prices remain stationary and 
it is not believed that even with the heavy demand that there 
will be any increase. 

The dumpings for the month of July will be around a mil- 
lion and a half tons; on the morning of July 31 the Norfolk 
& Western at Lambert Point had gone over 800,000 tons, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at Newport News over 429,000, 
and the Virginian Ry. at Sewalls Point about 300,000 tons. 
This will therefore make the month of July break all previous 
records at Hampton Roads and prospects are even now 
bright for August to exceed the July movement. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Italy still taking large 
July dumpings reach million 








Week Ending 
Railroad July 3 July 10 July 17 July 24 July 31 
Norfolk & Western. . 211,017 174,822 180,090 197,913 188,593 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 83,678 76,397 116,862 96,627 84,018 
EUARIATL | 5/50: 3%.0/5<.0 a8 58,455 57,467 78,710 86,523 39,335 
SERIS He adr ciel 291,828 308,686 375,662 381,063 311,946 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 

A number of large British steamers were offering last 
week at $8.28 for coals to Lower Plate ports, at which rate 
a few of these steamers were chartered, but neutral tonnage 
is difficult to obtain for this voyage even at $8.40. Mediter- 
ranean freights are firmer, owing to the competition of grain, 
which is now actively in the market, and rates to Cuban and 
West Indian ports are also firmer, on account of the limited 
supply of tonnage available for these trades. 


To Rate To Rate 
FLGVANS cy oaiteiaeeeea $2225@2.75 Bermuda /s.uen. 0 dere $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00@3. 50! pVera Crusis. onc. 2 cose onze 3°25@3.75 
Cienfuegos... 385... 2. as 3.00@3.25 Tenpied: Ickes een, 3.25@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50 Rio.. Meet etal es hake 8.40@8.64 
St: Lucia... ssc. see eee 3.25@3.50 Bantoa¥) vices tay ee: 8.40@8.88 
Bia. homas:, corer see os OO) Montevideo: . .s)sale.. 4-6. 8.22 
BATDACOS! esr sce catereets 3.50 Buenos Aires or La Plat: pane 28 
Kingstons same eos 2.75@3.00 Rosario.. 8.64@8.88 
Curacad:. itu seo ne 3.25 West Coast of Italy.. 9.12@9.60 
Mantiago. «°c sneer. 2.75@3.25 Barcelona**.. . 8.40@8.88 
Guantanamo............ 2.75@3.25 Valparaiso or Callao. 6.25@6.50 
Demerara.:............. 4.25@4.50 Marseilles... wed - 8.64@9.12 
Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only geccesinee a 
f * Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. { Quotations 


on Plate coal by British tonnage. Rate on neutral tonnage to Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires or La Plata about $8.40. Neutral owners prefer Buenos Aires, 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: ‘Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from Hampton Roads 
July 24 to 31, 1915: 


NORFOLK NORFOLK 


Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Marosa Rio de Janeiro 2167 Kiki Issaia Colamata or 
Walden Abbey Rio de Janeiro 2868 Syra 4404 
Peitro Leghorn 5155 Antonios Mavro- 

Wellington Genoa 8231 gordatus Genoa 5453 

Romford Port Castries 4500 Chincha Iquique 1695 

cael actin Aires 4400 AndreasGrakis Spezia 4319 
rendon akar 6800 . 

Cotomba Porto Ferrajo 4700 NEWPORT NEWS 

Marcus L. Urann Rio de Janeiro 5000 Lucy Neff Santiago de 

Achilles Cristobal 12,000 Cuba 1050 

Rothley Montevideo 5604 Lindenhall Spezia 6100 

Antiope Buenos Aires 4077 Ilva Porto Ferrajo 2600 

Clarissa Radcliffe Genoa 8687 Petritsis Maddalena 5434 

Wm. C. May St. Michaels 1088 Soestdijk Rotterdam 8000 

Aboukir Antofagasta 5900 Antonietta 

Wegadesk Cristobal 6500 Accame Spezia 3822 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—(Continued) 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
R. P. Mur- Claveresk Cuba 6100 

phy Mayaguez 572 $2.85 Grekeana Sweden 5000 
Millicent Mediterra- Carolyn Galveston 1414 

Knight nean 2302 Nea Hellas Piraeus? 2267 9.36 
as uy Martinique 1959 Calimeris Italy 2224 8.64 

ice M, 1 Se a 2 . 

Colburn Porto Rico 2400 Or Virginie Or Syra 
Dionyssias VIRGINIA (Including Hampton R’ds) 
ttle Barcetona 2296 Dedding- 

ilham 1 2 

BootH@MECalaion Mammen 12a bane wrye eras | doue sa:2e 
Horace A. 5 Rothley Buenos Aires 2487 8.28 

Stone Porto Rico 1237 Daker 2804 8 64 

Salamis? Italy 2307 8.64 
F BALTIMORE Republic Pernambuco €80 7.75 
Framling- Vasilefs 

ton,Ct. River Plate 2592 Georgios River Plate 2382 8.16 
Argo River Plate 1970 Jersey City* Italy 2955 9.48 
Mar Caspio Barcelona 1632 Nailsea, 

Kaupanger Malmo 2104 Ct Buenos Aires 2152 8.28 
Grekland Stockholm 1671 Ribe Rio Grande 1405 10.08 
New Brendon  Daker 

Sweden Sunsvale 3287 Wegadesk Colon 2388 
Hogland Stockholm 2582 Ludgate Campana! 2390 8.25 
Artemis Gothenburg 3062 : aie 3 

1 ' 2 Or Villa Constitucion 2 Option 

Salamis Italy 2307 $8.64 ; es . : 
Jersey City’Italy c 2955 9.48 Rosario $8.52 Or Baltimore 

outsham River Plate " 
Riverdale Guayaquil 2752 RS 
Nogo Montevideo 3953 R.B. | Charlotte- 
Exford France 7239 White town 411 
Framling, Note—Steamers are indicated by 

Ct. Argentina 5800 Bold face type, all others being schoon- 
Ubbergen Costa Rica 3000 ers. 
SQUCEUUGUOEUOUUEODSUECUOUASUAUESOUOUSORUSOOUNOSUOOAEDONOOSOOOOROCHACOUUOECUSECUCUEROUOEOROUOOCOUEOOOUREOOOEOOAERUOOEOOUUERECUOORLEGOOOOEEUCUEROSOOOEEEEUO I CNT OOS 
: LAKE MARKETS i 
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PITTSBURGH 
Conditions not materially improved but sentiment much 
better. Export demand for Connellsville coal improved. Oper- 


ations at 50 to 55% of capacity. 
On the whole, there is no improvement in the eoal situa- 


tion in the Pittsburgh district, but there has been a decided 
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improvement in sentiment, and much stronger hopes are ex- 
pressed that there will be a marked improvement before the 
Lake shipping season closes. The steel industry is now tak- 
ing very nearly its maximum quota of coal, as the mills in 
the Pittsburgh district are operating very nearly at capac- 
ity, though their tonnage output and consumption of coal are 
not as large as they would be in cooler weather with the 
same equipment nominally in operation. 

Shipments in the Lake trade continue light, and the sharp 
increase that was expected for August is as yet showing little 
signs of materializing. Export demand continues to increase, 
and the Connellsville district operators are shipping larger 
tonnages than ever. Five of the largest mines of the Monon- 
gahela-Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. were ordered on 
full time to fill exceptionally large export orders. Slack 
maintains the firmer level recently quoted, production being 
light for this time of year and demand fairly adequate. 

Prices for free coal are not quotably changed and stand 
as follows: Slack, 50@55c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@ 
$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%4-in., $1.20@1.25, 
per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. On contract to Apr. 
1 prices are a shade firmer than for free coal, mine-run being 
available at $1.05@1.15. Pittsburgh district operations re- 
main at an average of 50 to 55% of capacity. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous still improving and 
Outlook for a good fall trade ahead. 
yet, but expected to early in fall. 


Bituminous—A better volume of trade is reported, with 
good prospects of plenty to do by fall. The best feature is a 
larger demand for slack, which has advanced to a profitable 
level. If the Lake trade should become active the situation 
would be fairly good, so far as the volume of business is cone 
cerned, though it is not likely that the prices will advance. 
Some jobbers who have often been buried in coal that they 
could not sell at any price are now reporting that they 
have not a single car on track and that there seems likely 
to be demand for all they get from this time on if the mines 
do not crowd the production too much. 

The improvement naturally follows the stir in iron and 
this promises to continue. The Lackawanna Steel Co. reports 
that it has orders three months ahead and other concerns are 
also quite active. While there is no real advance in prices 
the market is much firmer, and there is no further report of 
badly cut prices to move stranded shipments. Quotations are 
steady on the basis of $2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 
for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack. 


Anthracite—The trade has not improved. There was some 
expectation of the usual small spurt at the end of the month, 
but the increased demand was not large. It is the idea of cer- 
tain shippers that the spurt at the end of August will be 
quite large and that the demand will then continue through 
the fall, and culminate in a big rush by early winter. Ship- 
ments by Lake are much smaller than a year ago, on account 
of the filling up of the Upper-Lake docks. The amount loaded 
for the week was 102,600 tons and for July,449,012 tons, as 
against 810,410 tons in July last season and 1,869,390 tons for 
the season, as against 2,219,735 tons to August last season. 


TORONTO, CAN, 
Plentiful supplies and market continues dull. 


slack about normal. 
Anthracite not moving 


Trade continues very dull, buyers as a rule only ordering 
for immediate requirements. There are full supplies on hand 
in all lines and but little coal coming forward, as nearly 
all the yards are stocked up to full capacity. There has been 
no change in prices, which are likely to continue as at present 
until September, when the usual advance in anthracite is 
anticipated. Quotations for best grades are as_ follows: 
Retail, anthracite egg, stove, and nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, 
$6. Bituminous, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; 
domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars three- 
quarter lump, $3.56; screenings, $2.90. 


TOLEDO 


Lake movement light at Toledo... Market fails to show any 
improvement otherwise. West Virginia grades in best de- 
mand. An acute situation developing as regards the Ohio 
industry. 


The trade is showing a moderate improvement and prices 
are holding fairly close to list. The Lake trade has not 
shown much increase and steam coal is not particularly 
firm. Domestic grades are better and are expected to im- 
prove from now on. Pocahontas continues very firm although 
there seems to be a trifle better supply. Anthracite is selling 
off the list here which is most unusual. Steam coal of all 
kinds is slow and prices are weak. The threshing season is 
late owing to wet weather and this has delayed the demand 
from this source. Stocking will begin within a short time 
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now which will give some impetus to the trade. Contracts are 
not being made very freely, many concerns which usually 
have their contracts all closed up by this time now buying 
bargain coal off the tracks. 

Ohio operators declare that it is impossible to compete 
with West Virginia under present operating and traffic con- 
ditions. Ohio miners are actually suffering from lack of 
work and following the Governor’s call for financial assist- 
ance for the miners and their families a “Buy Ohio Coal” 
campaign was started at Athens and is gradually spreading 
over the state. It is hoped this will improve matters some- 
what but Ohio operators feel that the lawmakers and public 
opinion must straighten out the tangle if Ohio mines are 
again to be operated. 


COLUMBUS 
Slight improvement in the domestic trade. 
ness is still slow. Production at a low ebb. 


There has been a fairly steady demand for domestic sizes 
for stocking purposes, but the volume of business is hardly 
equal to that of former seasons. The tone of the market is 
not very good and the trade is playing a waiting game. 

Stocking of Pocahontas and West Virginia grades is the 
best feature at the moment. There is a fairly good demand for 
Pocahontas, due to the increase of 25c. per ton on Aug. 1. 
White ash and other West Virginia grades are also moving 
fairly well. It is still too early for any extensive movement 
of Hocking, although some is being purchased by dealers. On 
the whole, the stocks in the hands of dealers are not as large 
as usual at this time of the year. Retail trade is fairly brisk, 
especially to householders. There appears to be a better de- 
mand for anthracite than ever before. 

Steam trade is still dull and there is no immediate hope for 
improvement. Manufacturing plants are only buying from 
hand to mouth and are apparently loath to accumulate stocks; 
much of this buying is in the open market. But few contracts 
are expiring and the work of renewing is difficult. Railroads 
are using only a fair amount of fuel. 

Lake trade is still dull in every particular. Reports from 
the Northwest show that there is a considerable tonnage on 
the docks of the Upper Lake ports and the movement to the 
interior is slow. The Sunday Creek Coal Co. has not started 
Lake shipments and may not ship any Lake coal at all this 
season. 

Prices are being fairly well maintained in the retail field 
despite the depression. Dealers are not inclined to sacrifice 
profits for business. Some cutting is reported but not suffi- 
cient to demoralize trade in the least. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows: 


Steam busi- 


Hocking Pomeroy Kanawha Eastern Ohio 

Rescreened lump............ $1.50 $1.55 

Inch and a quarter... .. age Nleetes 1295 $1.30 $1.25 
Three-quarter inch.......... 1.25 1.25 1.25 Siefeus 
Nut: ic se ee eee 1.15 1.25 i Hl 39 nee 
Mine=rindows ce ee een cee 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Nut, pea and slack.......... .65 .70 .65 .60 
Coarse slnck.......... Oh oe 55 . 60 -OD .50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity. 














tay Week Ended Week Ended 
District July July July July District July July July July” 
10 17 24 si! 10 17 24 31 
Hocking.... 20 7453 25 15 Cambridge. 25 35 25 3) 
Jackson.... 15 25 20 20 Masillon... 25 30 25 25 


Pomeroy .. 45 40 40 on Eastern O.. 60 50 DD) 50 
Crooksville. 30 20 20 20 
Average... 31 32 30 29 

CLEVELAND 


Eastern Ohio slack and other Ohio fine coals are selling 
at $1.55 to $1.65, largely because of the contracts closed the 
last few days. Pennsylvania grades are not quite so strong. 


In the last few days a number of Ohio furnaces have closed 
for their requirements at 75c. for No. 8 slack at the mines. 
The National Tube Co. at Lorain, Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. at Canton, La Belle and Cambria at Stuebenville and 
Mingo Junction, Carnegie Steel Co. and others have contracted. 
Excepting the Lorain contract the freight rate is 25c. a ton. 

This has taken all the No. 8 slack that is being produced 
and to give any one else coal the operators must spread it 
over their trade on a proportionate basis as the steel com- 
panies could use more than they are getting. As a result of 
these contracts No. 8, Middle district and Goshen fine coals are 
worth $1.55 to $1.60 at Cleveland. Fairmont is on about 
the same basis while Pan Handle is worth only $1.50 and 
Youghiogheny, $1.60. 

The coarse coal market is unchanged and the market for 
Lake coal is very quiet. Lake coal shipments are at the 
low point of the last month with no improvement in sight 
for at least another month. Pocahontas lump and egg are 
firmly held at $38.70 delivered at Cleveland, with mine-rur 
at $2.70, though not particularly firm. 
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August 7, 1915 


CINCINNATI 


A shorter car supply and the advancing season furnish 
some ground for hope of a better market, but demand con- 
tinues extremely dull. Price concessions are common. 


There has been some demurrage coal on the local market 
during the past week, which is rather unusual at this season. 
There are some hopes that the beginning of the end of the 
unprecedented slump is at hand, as the first of August should 
certainly bring some buying while reports of car shortage at 
several points indicate that there may be some trouble in 
taking care of a normal movement later on. 

With prices completely demoralized, however, it is diffi- 
cult to quote the market. Some of the larger retail concerns 
are putting in their usual supplies at their regular prices, 
but the smaller retailers, especially out in the state, have 
suffered considerably from bad credits, and are not anxious 
to buy any more coal than they have to. The steam market, 
on account of the dullness in. manufacturing circles, is not 
much, if any better off. 

LOUISVILLE 


Slight improvement in domestic coals but the general mar- 
ket continues heavy. 


Some welcome improvement in the Kentucky coal mar- 
ket has been noted chiefly in the domestic line. The domestic 
demand has been late in developing and has not reached any- 
thing like the normal volume. As yet prices have shown no 
stiffening. Block coals of the better grade continue at from 
$1.25 to $2, those operators who are holding out for the top 
prices not selling as much as the others. Nut and slack range 
from 25 to 40 and from 50 to 60c. f.o.b. mines, according to 
grade. 

BIRMINGHAM 
Coal market improving and operations are much better. 


Keeping pace with the improving iron market, the coal 
business in this district is in better shape now than it has 
been for at least twelve months. Indications point toward 
the last six months in this year showing an increase of at 
least 50% more than during the first six months. Many of the 
mines that have been closed down since early last fall have 
resumed. Orders are coming in better, and for larger ton- 
nages, both on steam and domestic coal; as several of the 
furnaces in the district which have been out of blast for 
nearly a year are resuming operations, and the mines are 
running on an average of 4 to 5 days per week, with a few of 
them making six days. General conditions in iron and other 
products are better in every way, and conditions are appar- 
ently becoming normal. 
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: COKE 

ee a ec ae eS ee 
CONNELLSVILLE 


Small slump in prompt furnace. Market generally quiet. 
Wilpen coke works to resume. Production and shipments 
slightly decreased. 


The coke market has been disturbed by a conjunction of 
unfavorable elements affecting the spot situation. Five or 
six consumers gave instructions for shipments to be curtailed 
on their contracts, just at a time when production by mer- 
chant ovens had been increased in expectation of heavier de- 
mand in the near future. As a consequence prices for spot 
furnace coke broke, and there have been free offerings at 
$1.60 while it is quite possible that an even lower figure could 
be done. The situation is tending to right itself as some 
ovens were put out last week. The recently advanced quo- 
tations on contract have not been realized, as demand on con- 
tract has been light, and some operators are ready to quote 
slightly less. The market stands as follows: Prompt fur- 
nace, $1.60; third-quarter furnace, $1.75; contract furnace to 
Jan. 1, $1.85@2; prompt foundry, $2.20@2.40; contract foundry, 
$2.25@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The Shenango Furnace Co. is about to blow in an additional 
furnace at Sharpsville and will start its Wilpen coke works, in 
the Upper Connellsville or Ligonier district, containing 150 
ovens. The plant has been shipping coal for export and will 
continue to do so. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended July 24 at 367,- 
095 tons, a decrease of 4049 tons, and shipments at 360,852 
tons, a decrease of 4763 tons. 


Buffalo—The demand is much better than formerly and 
though it does .ot increase materially it appears likely to 
hold, particularly as the Lackawanna Steel Co. reports orders 
three months in advance and increasing. Ore movements by 
Lake are active. All reports from the coke-oven district 
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agree that the output is now large, though it is feared that 
too many ovens will be put into operation before the mar- 
ket steadies down. Prices are strong on the basis of $4.25 for 
best Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Domestic sizes have been in better demand dur- 
ing the past week, with prices a little stronger. The general 
tone of furnace and foundry coke is steady. Quotations are 
as follows: Byproduct, $4.65@5.10; Connellsville, $4.75; Wise 
County, $4.65@4.75; gas coke, $3.75@3.90, furnace, $4.85. 





s_reecanancenccnsoucenccnvenasgeasnsntonaccsansnennonassoenscenavcuaseanestunnovanoueansonnnsvengnccsascensgceazusaseesssvorstsonacevsatuannasoasssovecesstaeanstiensvensaoannegnssoansoeazevesss voce 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Sales slightly larger and prices a trifle stiffer. Domestic 
shipments increased. Screenings softer. Smokeless coals 
strong. Anthracite dull, 


There has been no evidence of a heavier movement, and it 
is dificult among the conflicting reports to obtain a correct 
perspective of the immediate future. The production of 
coarse coal is increasing so that there are more screenings 
thrown on the market than can be readily absorbed. City 
retail yards are still buying sparingly, and the increased 
shipments have mostly gone into the country districts for 
threshing purposes. Several contracts have been placed by 
local retailers during the last week, with deliveries to be 
made later in the season. 

The general opinion is that production has been speeded 
up ahead of the demand. The movement of tonnage in July 
did not come up to expectations. Illinois screenings are 
quoted as low as 60c. with Indiana Fifth and Sixth Vein at 
65c., Fourth Vein at 80c., and it is felt that the decline has 
not been checked. The industrial demand grows very slowly, 
and evidently there are not enough orders from this source 
to absorb production of steam coals. Lake shipments are 
slowly increasing, but the tonnage moved is falling consider- 
ably behind previous seasons and there are little hopes for 
any material improvement until the latter part of the cur- 
rent month at least. 


CHICAGO 


Market hesitating due partially to uncertainty of crops. 
Prices generally well maintained. Several new advances in 
circulars Aug. 1. Higher anthracite freights to Western 
points. 


Shipments to Northwestern points from Southern Illinois 
mines are being somewhat retarded on account of wet weather. 
The dealers do not wish to accept threshing coal until they 
are sure as to the result of the wheat crop, and many things 
can happen to prevent a large yield. Prices in the North- 
western markets range at circular quotations, or very close 
thereto. 

The summer business in the Peoria district both from the 
retailer’s and operator’s standpoint has been very satisfactory 
so far; prices have been well held, and the larger industrial 
establishments have been running full time. 

Southern Illinois screenings have been on the down grade 
but it is reported that $1.60 will be the minimum price on do- 
mestic lump this month. The demand for Harrisburg lump 
has been quiet, and steam lump from these mines has been 
moving very slowly. All Carterville coals have been in steady 
demand with prices well maintained. 

In the Springfield district, domestic lump has been quiet 
with a steady demand for screenings at closer to list prices 
than for several weeks past. 

The demand for Indiana domestic coals shows an improve- 
ment, but steam grades are moving unusually slow. Screen- 
ings from Third, Fourth and Fifth Vein mines in the Clinton 
and Knox County districts have been moving more briskly 
at fair prices, while there has been an accumulation of fine 
coal at Fifth and Sixth Vein mines in Sullivan County, and 
even at reduced prices screenings from these mines have been 
slow sale. 

Smokeless products are very firm. On July 25 several large 
producing companies put the August schedule of $2.25 for 
lump and egg into effect. This new schedule has toned up the 
market for these grades and resulted in some orders before 
it became effective. 

Pennsylvania smokeless prepared sizes, with the exception 
of egg, are in better demand at improved prices. Mine-run 
is quiet, and egg size is very slow. 

Orders for Hocking domestic lump are coming in more 
freely, and jobbers report a better demand for all sizes in 
eastern Indiana and Ohio. Prices on 2- and 8-in. lump average 
between $1.35 and $1.60, with $1.25 to $1.50 for 14-in. 
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Prices for Kentucky coals are still uncertain. The demand 
for block is very light, and all other sizes seem to be sold at 
any price to make a Sale. 

An advance of 25c. per gross ton occurred in the through 
rates on anthracite to Western points on July 17, and what 
effect this will have on future prices is questionable. There 
has been no rush of orders at the end of the month, and it 
looks as though the dealers have postponed most of their 
buying for another month. It is felt that the higher rates 
will mean an advance in the cost of coal delivered at Western 
points. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 
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states has begun. The mines in this district will all soon 
be working good. 

In the other districts, conditions are little changed though 
an improvement seems imminent. Railroads are busy getting 
their equipment ready for the crop movement, which is late 
on account of unfavorable weather. These preparations seem 
to be on a large scale, for crops are large though the quality 
is not the highest. The demand at Chicago has not improved. 
Indianapolis retail yards are moving considerable quantities 
of Eastern coals into consumers’ bins. Prices generally are 
unchanged. Screenings, which turned easier the latter part of 
July, hold firm against any further softening. 


KANSAS CITY 


Vranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. Wholesale market shows a slight activity but vetnil cone 
peace eas Bike er een 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1,25@1.35 There has been no change in the retail market during 
13-in. lump. ; ies Teese Pe. : the past week. Prices are the same and if anything the de- 
LHe Ane 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.35 1.10 .29 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.25 h ea “ too 
oe She 1.25@1.35 1.13@1.25 1 00@1.05 '98@1.03 1.18@1 25 mand has decreased he wholesale market has shown a it 
Natiwachod 1.50 eg 1.45@1.50 oer Bey; tle more activity and the number of contracts being let has 
No.2washed 1.40 1.35@1.40 caused not a little excitement in the coal circles. A great 
No. Jnut.. = 1.50 irs many of the operators and companies are advertising coal in 
No. 2 nut.. 1.35 Mer gees YgAe Lge thetdail aka tisi A 4 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.10 .85@1 00 .90@1.00 .85@1.10 e daily papers and advertising the purchasing of the year’s 
Screenings . 70@ .75 .65@ .75 60 75 65@, 80 .70@ .80 supply now. 

Pag dieters E. Kentucky Rare ed caer secant Hocking alana ae aT TTI ISTE) 
Lump $1.25@1.50 $1.2571 90 :2.00@2.10 $1.65@1.90 $1.35@1.60 = z 
Lin. lump 1.15@1.25 1-25@1.40 anes 10 ddGi.7e eke PRODUCTION AND TRANS-: 

ake eee: oe LeSb 1,.25@1:4 3 a2. A ; : i = i EH 
Nut HS 1.25 1.10@1.35 1.50@1.75 1.25@1.35 1.00@1.10 2 PORTATION STATISTICS : 

o. 1nut.. 1.35@1.50 oh ina ea ible E z 
No. 2 nut . 1.35 hts ae Syaltes = FI 
Mine-run... 1 10 -90@1.15 — 1225. a1 apy fan be 10@1 P25 eal 00@1 .05 Foeveveseveeavecsvueeenueeneeccengcesvesgeevseagueesvesyeee cee eeeseegc eg eee eee eee eee ese eee 
Screenings 70@ .75 45@, 70 4 he SY: 


Receipts by Lake—Arrivals by Lake for the week to Aug. 3 
and for the month and season to date were as follows: 





NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for June of this 





























year, the six months of this year and last year were as 
1915 1914 follows, in short tons: 

From Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous June ———— ——Six Months-—— 
Busalo.} nike eae kiss 9 OOO" Ore har a viet: ee 14259)... UP Rite Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Toledosdye. Re eee S00D8 yy ree aoa 5,300 Tidewater, foreign....... 160,300 529,509 922,045 1,668,275 
Ashtibula (tronics ot pi tecin hice ornare ec bee 7,200 4 eee Tidewater, coastwise..... 310,125 291,891 1,962,226 1,606,181 
Cleveland....... rare eat Teer oF MOS Dt Me Shel, 6,751 Domestic. Genie 1,845,531 1,891,877 9,632,050 9,486,697 
ages tet te Anat Se Rate Gs aad ae CTE SMM oe fr eat Coke 

be Peer ren MO NSRE oh eta pele Tae Sur S| Ok a Tidewater, foreign s.. sone ee ee Wj0le2 15 16,136 
Conneaut............... bee LOQ05 9 veer ae Domesties tin: ce. ae 87,921 69,956 580,653 428,158 
16,000 26,991 39,378 12,061 : ae ae 

Auwiaicotal Honabec: | eine nice 9'005 20,546 5,300 Total auc ane aan 2,403,877 2,790,805 138,096,989 13,205,447 

Season total to date...... 379,399 236,235 322,258 341,608 ILLINOIS AND INDIANA RAILROAD TONNAGES 
Shipments of coal originating from Illinois and Indiana 

RECAPITULATION FOR THE MONTH OF JULY mines during June were BA Poe in net tons: 
1915 1914 Se 

From Hard Soft Hard Soft GRE RR 2) g7088e BLP ew RR 0, Bosra 
Buffalo, gvace vateaeh wah aed ae ee ee 93,277 P00. -C. BL & Qa RR. oe eee 350,527 C. & N. W. Ry............-. 31,787 
OBWERO!.. ce ateiialn sain overs 15 Oa 17 te ye eee Ve 167120 }) Siar C., Ci @aG Stan hy eee $382,940. CoP & St, LAR Ri eee 26,414 
Ashtabptas..e-n eer 12,844 2,400 14,400) 0 55 meistarerck Vandalia RIB. si s<..niadieiats B26, 2080 tare Ni Reehties See 19,009 
Cipseland.t. © p.tu- cee satan eee 26,094 =... . 6,761 7. H&S. Ryv sect anes 208,07). Ls My Bye. 17,956 
Toledo, sincerest oe oe PARK Gl ae! SPs 2 8 as 38,160 Chicago & Alton R:R......... 1386197 M.& O° RR. soeeeee ee 15,219 
Sandusky ses waly hoes cont Re see ae a a eee ane eee Ee hy 20,401) St. Ti Ma & 8 Rye ce oo 115/806 S87 1s eB es Ree 13,047 
EiBIG:s Saietinap xp. dee eek teores AOSG1 1) eee. ats 6,662) 2 ly eaeneras: Wabash. RVR eee ee 100;412)- T) St) Le & We R Ree 11,651 
Conneaut. .naahes Larne Saree 10,005 Seger Ne SUN bare C Ee ey Lee 61,332 

Totals. = 2 tpt ee 121 153 63 660 130,459 73,892 SPURRED eS AEA DBE EDEMA RADE CUACOHES ACCU UTAASEEAMAERLELLACOOTOSBREE ORECAST ASCO ULE 
ST. LOUIS 


Market cther- 
Consumers not stocking as much as normally. 


Increased circulars became effective Aug. 1. 
wise dull. 


August brought with it a marked advance in Williamson 
and Franklin county prices, with the latter the highest, and 
there are also changes in the quotations in other fields. 
Screenings remain low and the market is dull. Domestic or- 
ders are not coming in as well as is usual at this time. House- 
holders are putting off as long as possible the laying in of the 
winter’s fuel. It is expected that this will cause a conges- 
tion of orders and an advance in prices about Sept. 1. 

The quotations on the first of the month were: 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
G-mn-Alampis ek sot eee eee $1.35@1.50 $1.25 $1.35 $1.05 
2-10 AUB, co dilciaeege do esttsee cer awe ee 1.00 1,25 .95 
Sin lumps 2k eee eee eee eee 1.25 aes 
OxG.6gs,. 5 Aaa s Oe P ne 1.35@1.50 wie .90 

0:9. Nuh ees GE pees 1.35@1.60 Re ari 
INO? Dib ce sae eae eee 1.40 ae 
INO) washed) oh 7 > econ 1.50 1.50 
INO:2 whshensut.e hae Caen: oe 1.25 Rare 
INOS Washediea: cee pene 1.35 
IN‘O"4 pwash6d fan ee cee, Aes 1.35 
INO; wacheds fer .; |. atecue eee £0 ae ee Atel ieee 
Scoreenings's: 2.0 Se ean, COG LEOb .65 per .60 
INDIANAPOLIS 
The fall demand on the Indiana block fields has begun 


Situa- 
Retail move- 


and mines are going on full time one after another. 
tion and prices unchanged in the main fields. 
ment good for the season. 


The chief change in the local market has been the picking 


up of business in the Brazil block fields. Unlike other Indiana 
coal this may be stored and the movement to the Northwestern 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


July 23—The strike having been settled, work has been 
generally resumed at all the pits. Business is on very quiet 
lines at present. The market is unsettled and there are 
prospects that it will remain so until about the early part 


of August. The following are the nominal quotations: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $6.00@6.24 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds. 4a be cee 5.76@6.00 
Heconds:..\.7 weenie eine $6.24@6.48 Best Cardiff smalls...... 5.16@5.40 
Best dry coals.......... 6.00@6.48 Cargo. smalls........... 4.08@4.32 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering, while a iittle more active, continues 
on limited lines because of the difficulties following the miners’ 
strike. Tonnage for prompt positions is offering abundantly. 
Rates are nominally as follows: 


Gibraltar. 2. ..+- 0195.04) Na DIeSaee ha tne $4.80 St. Vincent....... $4.32 
Marseilles........ 3.81 Alexandria....... 5.52 RiodeJaneiro.... 6.24 
AV PICTS 2. ennoie 3.48 © Port aids...) oe 5.28 Monte Video..... 5.76 
Genoas:..ccacte peed | SOs assbatmans mae 4.08 River Plate...... 6.00 


Later—Cable reports under date of Aug. 3 state that Great 
Britain will place a rigid embargo against coal exports of 
any kind to other than British possessions and protectorates. 
The embargo will become effective Aug. 30. Several months 
ago an embargo was declared against foreign shipments to 
other than British possessions, protectorates, and her allies 
in the war, but apparently even these latter are now to be 
excluded from obtaining the British product. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 


in the coal trade. 
*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1010 Kansas City Soap Co. Kansas City Mo. 198 
1054 Board of Education Ottumwa Iowa 1600b 157 
1059 Bd. of County Comrs. Toledo Ohio 116 
1149 Custer County Broken Bow Neb. 199 
1152 Sch. Bd. Harmony Dist. Minot N. D. 199 
1158 Belmont Count St. Clairsville Ohio 199 
1159 Board of Education Plains Penn. 199 
a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 
Supplemental Notes 
Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 


tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice, : 

+No. 821—Cranston, R. I.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049), 
which provides for furnishing this city with approximately 
1000 tons of egg coal, was bid on by both the Eastern Coal 
Co. and the R. E. Smith Co. at $6.36 per ton. No announcement 
of the award has yet been received. Address Deputy City 
Cie iaea smith at, City Hall Cranston, R. I, 


1007—New Castle, Penn.—Bids on this contract (p. 77), 
were received until 8 p.m. Aug. 6. Address Secy. H. M. 
Marquis, North & Hast St., New Castle, Penn. 

1012—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the George M. Kellogg Co. with about 
20 cars of slack coal per month, will probably be let about 
Aug. 15. Address Pur. Agt. N. F. Parker, George M. Kellogg 
Co., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


1022—Chicago, Ill.—It is understood that the question of 


awarding this contract (p. 77), which provides for furnishing 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium with coal will be taken 
up at the next meeting of the Board which is scheduled to 
be held about Aug. 10. Address Board of Directors, Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, North Crawford and Peterson Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

1034—Youngstown, Ohio—Bids on this contract (p. 115), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 
approximately 5000 tons of coal will be received until noon, 
Aug. 15. Deliveries are to be made as required and each 
bid must be accompanied by a certified check for $500. 
Address Dir. W. N. Ashbaugh, Bd. of Edu., School Dist., 20 
W. Wood St., Youngstown, Ohio. 


1068S—New York, N. Y.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Dept. of Docks and Ferries with 
3000 tons of egg coal was bid on as follows: Streat Coal Co., 
$5.94; Pattison & Bowns, $5.37; Gavin Rowe, $5.46; W. P. W. 
Haff, $5.57. Address Dock Comr. R. A. C. Smith, Pier A, 
North River, New York. 

1151—New York, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 199) call- 
ing for furnishing and delivering 17,775 tons of buckwheat 
No. 38 and 5925 tons of mine-run for use in certain school 
buildings were as follows: 

















Manhattan Bronx 
Buck. Buck. 
No.3 Mine-Run No. 3 Mine-Run 
Lemna Mee ces ae ty eee tee 8250 2750 3600 1200 
RUT OAS STOR oh tik). cote cok aaa $3.04 $2.93 $3.14 $4.03 
Wii-Barrell &iSon,.< 5.0% « Pea otuls 3.39 4.23 cia. ee 
ar, INOrton. & Cowie <n es 2.98 3.73 3.23 4.03 


Norton & Co. offered a rebate of one cent per ton if the 
city furnished dock facilities free of charge. 
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= 
Brooklyn Queens 
Buck. Buck. 
No. 3 Mine-Run No. 3 Mine-Run 
Tons Sora ert Sealed Mette al the oh Mare ake, ee 4950 1650 975 325 
Gavin Rowe pee nna eae $3.37 $4.12 $3.47 $4.22 
C. H. Reynolds & Son........... 2.60 3.58 2.70 3.68 
Ss Luttle/sisons aa@ostnen. of arial 2.94 4.04 8.23 4.18 
Bacon’ Coal Core acne sec ae 2.76 3.81 rsa ly D 4.16 
AN Je dds Ja MG@olluim ee sae. 2.90 3.73 3.20 4.05 
IWievi.. Wika fie eee een 20 orp: 3.11 3.71 ee Wy i deseo 
Rowe offered a rebate of one cent per ton if dock fa- 
cilities were furnished by the city free of charge. The pe- 


riod of delivery will be from August 16, 1915 to March 31, 
1916. Address Supt. of Supplies, Patrick Jones, Board of 
Education, 59th St. and Park Ave., New York City 


New Busimess 


1168—Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Veterinary Col- 
lege will contract for approximately 100 tons of mill-run and 
nut coal on Sept. 1. Address Business Mgr. Dr. T. J. Stewart, 
15th St. and Lydia Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


1169—Kansas City, Kan.—Frank G. Kinney & Co. will con- 
tract about Sept. 1 for 500 tons of bituminous coal, deliveries 
to be made during the ensuing year. Address Frank G. Kin- 
ney, 17th St. and Osage Ave., Kansas City, Kan. 


1170—Louisville, Ky.—The Starks Realty Co. at this place 
will contract about Sept. 1 for approximately 110 tons of nut 
and slack coal. Deliveries are to be made by wagon and as 
required during the ensuing year. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Starks Realty Co., Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


1171—Independence, Mo.—The Municipal Light Department 
at this place will be in the market about Sept. 1 for its an- 
nual requirements of coal, involving approximately two cars 
per month. Slack coal is used chiefly, though some lump is 
required. Address City Clerk, Independence, Mo. 


1172—Chicago, Til.—The Audebert Wall Paper Mills will 
be in the market about Sept. 1 for its annual requirements of 
coal. Approximately one car per week of Illinois or Indiana 
No. 2 nut and one car of Illinois screenings are required. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Audebert Wall Paper Mills, Chicago, 
abe 

1173—Kansas City, Kan.—Peet Bros. Soap Co. will con- 
tract about Sept. 1 for its annual requirements of coal. It 
consumes approximately one car per day of slack. Address 
N. N. Dalton, Peet Bros. Soap Co., 15th St. and Kansas Ave., 
Kansas City, Kan. 


$1174—Canton, Ohio—The Board of Education at this place 
contracts about Sept. 1 of each year for its annual require- 
ments of coal, involving approximately 2800 tons of Pitts- 
burgh No. 8. The current contract is being filled at $2.42 
per ton. The business is let on a competitive basis. Address 
Board of Education, Canton, Ohio. 


1175—Kansas City, Mo.—The American Radiator Co. at 
this place will let its annual requirement for coal, involving 
approximately 12 cars of slack or mill-run, about Sept. 1. 
Address Purchasing Agent, American Radiator Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

#1176—Topeka, Kan.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts about Sept. - for its annual require- 
ments of coal. The present contract is being filled on the 
following basis: Nut, 1694 tons at $3.25; slack, 129 tons at 
$2.70; lump, 176 tons at $3.60. The call for bids is advertised 
and business is let on a competitive basis. Address Board of 
Education, Topeka, Kan. 


1177—Kansas City, Mo. 
will contract about Sept. 





The Keeley Institute at this place 
1 for approximately 100 tons of 





Cherokee lump coal. Address Mgr. C. W. Wadsworth, the 
Keeley Institute, 31st and Euclid St., Kansas City, Mo. 
+$1178—Cumberland, Md.—The Board of Education will 


contract some time in September for about 200 tons of big 
vein Cumberland coal. The current contract is being filled 
at about $2.25 per ton. Address Board of Trustees, Board of 
Education, Cumberland, Md. 

1179—Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Terminal Co., 
which operates the Union Station, passenger and freight 
terminals, will let its annual fuel contract for the coming 
year about Sept. 1. Advices will be sent out some time during 
August. The company requires about 100 tons of slack coal 
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per day. Address Pur. Agt. A. J. Stewart, Kansas City Ter- 
minal Co., Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


+#1180—Columbia, Mo.—The Water and Light Department 
at this place will contract about Sept. 1 for its annual fuel 
requirements, aggregating about 8000 tons of washed slack, 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 grades. The business is done on a competitive 
basis and the approximate cost is $2.25 per ton. Address Chf. 
Engr. M. E. Fawks, Water and Light Dept., Columbia, Mo. 


118i—Kansas City, Mo.—The Prior Brass Manufacturing 
Co. will let its annual coal contract, amounting to approxi- 
mately one car of bituminous a month, on Sept. 1. Address 
Mgr. Walter H. Prier, Prier Brass Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


1182—St. Louis, Mo.—The Cupples Station Light, Heat & 
Power Co. will let its annual coal contract, involving approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons of screenings, about Sept. 1. About 1%-in. 
or 2-in. grade suitable for chain-grate stokers is required. 
Address Pres. H. Wurdock, Cupples Station Light, Heat & 
Power Co., 750 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1183—Middletown, Ohio—The American Rolling Mill Co. 
consumes about 100,000 tons of mine-run steam coal and 50,000 
tons of gas per annum, and contracts when the market seems 
most favorable. Deliveries are made by rail, and they have 
practically unlimited storage capacity. Address Pur. Agt. 
H. O. Miller, the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


+118S4—Roaring Spring, Penn.—The school board of this 
borough received bids until Aug. 2 for furnishing and deliver- 
ing 100 tons of good steam coal. Address Secy. F. K. Lorenz, 
Roaring Spring School Bd., Roaring Spring, Penn. 


#$1185—Millersburg, Ohio—The local Board of Education 
received sealed bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 2, for furnishing and 
delivering coal as required at the local school houses in 
Monroe township during the ensuing year. Address Clk. 
J. J. Hart, Millersburg, Holmes County, Ohio. 


+1186—Ponea, Neb.—The County Government will receive 
bids until Aug. 10 for furnishing one carload of anthracite 
egg coal. Address County Clk. A. N. Porter, Ponca, Dixon 
County, Neb. 


+1187—Scottdale, Penn.—The school board of Upper Tyrone 
township received sealed bids until Aug. 2 for furnishing 
mine-run coal as required at the school buildings during the 
ensuing year. Address Secy. Jos. Weaver, Upper Tyrone 
School Board, Scottdale, Penn. 


*#11S8—Agosta, Ohio—The Board of Education of the New 
Bloomington School district will receive bids for furnishing 
the coming year’s supply of coal. White ash coal is preferred, 
and quotations may be either on track at Agosta, or in bin. 
Address Clk. J. W. Haruff, Bd. of New Bloomington Village 
School District, Agosta, Ohio. 


4+1189—McKeesport, Penn.—The Versailles township school 
board received sealed bids until Aug. 5 for furnishing their 
coal requirements during the ensuing year. Address Ben 
Dulany, 2514 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Penn. 


$+1190—Forest, OQhio—The Jackson township board of edu- 
cation received sealed bids until Aug. 2 for furnishing the coal 
requirements of the different schools. Address, Clk. E. C. 
Condon, Forest, R. F. D. 4, Wyandot Co., Ohio. 


+1191—Sharpsburg, Penn.—The Board of Education will 
receive sealed bids until 5 p.m., Aug. 7, for furnishing and 
delivering to the various school buildings coal as may be 
required during the ensuing year. Bids are requested on 
Cornell and Mansfield, forked coal and slack. Address Chn. 
of Supply Com. P. H. Young, Bd. of Edu., Sharpsburg, Penn. 


$1192—New Brunswick, N. J.—The City Commissioners 
will receive sealed bids until 10'a.m., Aug. 13, for furnishing 
approximately 900 tons of No. 1 Logan bituminous coal. The 
coal is to be delivered at the pumping station at Weston’s 
Mills, at the rate of about 100 tons a month, beginning August, 
deliveries to be completed the following April. <A certified 
check for 5% of the total amount of the proposal is to 
accompany all bids. Address: Dir. Edw. F. Farrington, Dept. 
of Pub. Affairs, New Brunswick, N. J. 


+#+1193—Turtle Creek, Penn.—The township school board 
will receive bids until 2:30 p.m., Aug. 7, for furnishing No. 1 
lump and slack coal as may be required during the ensuing 
year. Address Secy. Wm. E. Taylor, Turtle Creek, Penn. 


#+1194—McConnellsville, Ohio—The Board of Education of 
Bloom township will receive bids until 1 p.m., Aug. 14, for 
furnishing coal to the schools throughout the district. Ad- 
dress Clk. Chas. R. Henderson, Bd. of Edu., McConnellsville, 
Ohio. 


+1195—Green Bay, Wis.—Sealed proposals were received 
until 11 am., July 30, for furnishing the Brown County 
Asylum with 600 tons of pile-run, bituminous coal, quotations 
to be f.o.b. Smith’s Spur. Deliveries are to be made during 
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the ensuing year. Address Jos. H. Servotte, Board of Trus- 
tees, Brown County Asylum, Green Bay, Wis. 


+1196—Connellsville, Penn.—The Dunbar township school 
board will receive bids until noon, Aug. 14, for furnishing and 
delivering coal as may be required at the different buildings 
during the ensuing year. Address, Secy. F. C. Smith, Bd. of 
Edu., Dunbar Township School Bd., Dunbar, Penn. 


1197—Louisville, Ky.—The Dow Wire & Iron Works at 
this place usually contracts for their fuel requirements 
some time during the current month. They use about 1500 
tons of West Kentucky 1%4-in. pea and slack coal a year. 
Deliveries are made at the rate of three cars per month by 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R. and their storage capacity 
is 40 tons. Address Pur. Agt. R. S. Carson, Dow Wire & 
Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 


#+1198—Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Board of Administration 
will contract about Aug. 20 for the coal required at 18 differ- 
ent charitable institutions, involving approximately 20,000 
tons of coal. It will be a condition of the contract that 
the coal must be produced in Ohio. Address T. E. Davey, 
Ohio Bd. of Administration, Columbus, Ohio. 


¥*1199—Chattanooga, Tenn.—The city government will re- 
ceive sealed bids until noon, Aug. 10, for furnishing and 
delivering approximately 1800 tons of coal to the different 
fire halls, school buildings and other buildings of the city 
government. All bidders must submit an analysis of the 
coal they propose furnishing. Blank forms and other informa- 
tion can be obtained on application. Address Com. E. D. 
Herron, Dept. of Pub. Utilities, Grounds and Buildings, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


+1200—Cincinnati, Ohio—The Public Service Department 
will receive bids until noon, Aug. 12, for furnishing and 
delivering coal to the Main Pumping Station, Western Hills 
Pumping Station and Filtration Plant of the Cincinnati Water 
Works Department. All bids must be accompanied by bond 
or certified check for $500, and must be submitted on blank 
forms which may be obtained on application. Address Secy. 
Parke S. Johnson, Pub. Service, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$1201—Bay City, Miech.—The City Government received 
sealed bids until 3 p.m., Aug. 5, for furnishing and delivering 
coal as follows: City Hall, 450 tons of steam lump; City 
Detention Hospital, 60 tons same; Fire Department, 30 tons 
of various grades of anthracite coal and 30 tons of bituminous. 
Address City Compt. E. E. Prohazke, City Hall, Bay City, Mich. 


#-1202—Cireleville, Ohio—The Board of Education of Jack- 
son Township will receive separate bids until 1 p.m., Aug. 13, 
for furnishing and delivering approximately 1800 bu. of coal 
required at the school building during the ensuing year. Bids 
for delivering the coal should be made on the basis of 100 
bu. Address Clk. Charles M. Niles, R. F. D. No. 5, Circleville, 
Ohio. 

+1203—Washington, D. C.—The Commissioner of Fisheries 
will receive sealed bids until Sept. 1 for furnishing 825 tons 
of anthracite coal for delivery as follows: Woods Hole, Mass., 
500 tons; Gloucester, Mass., 150 tons; Boothbay Harbor, Me., 
175 tons. Blank proposal forms and further particulars may 
be had on application. Address Commissioner of :' Fisheries; 
Washington, D. C. ' 


+1204—Ritzville, Wash.—The Commissioners of Adams 
County will receive sealed bids until 1 p.m., Sept. 2 for fur- 
nishing and delivering coal to the Court House as required 
in carload lots. Certified check for 5% of the cost of one car 
of coal must be submitted with each bid. Address Clk. J. L. 
Cross, Bd. of County Comrs., Ritzville, Wash. 


#+1205—Uhrichsville, Ohio—The Board of Education will 
receive sealed bids until Sept. 1 for furnishing screened coal 
required at the school during the ensuing year. Address D. 
E. Roch, Bd. of Edu., Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


+1206—Sawyer, N. D.—Sealed bids will be received until 
2 y.m., Aug. 16, for furnishing and delivering 100 tons of coal 
to the local district. Deliveries are to begin Sept. 1 and be 
completed by Jan. 1. Address Dist. Clk. E. D. Skinner, 
Sawyer, N. D. 


+1207—Cloquet, Minn.—The Board of Education will receive 
sealed bids until 4 p.m., Aug. 7, for furnishing and delivering 
500 tons of Pocahontas screened lump coal to the various 
school buildings as required during the ensuing year. Ad- 
dress Dist. Clk. L. F. Leach, Bd. of Edu., Cloquet, Minn. 

1208—Kansas City, Mo.—The Evans-Smith Drug Co. at this 
place will contract some time during the current month for 
approximately 100 tons of bituminous coal. Cherokee nut coal 
is preferred. Address Purchasing Agent, Evans-Smith Drug 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

+1209—Wahpeton, N. D.—The Richland County Commis- 
sioners will receive sealed bids until 2 p.m. Sept. 1,. for 
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furnishing approximately 300 tons of Pocahontas mine-run 
coal. Bids are to include cost of delivery to the Court House. 
Address County Audr. F. A. Burton, Wahpeton, N. D. 


+1210—Buffalo, Minn.—The County Government will receive 
bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 17, for furnishing 100 tons of Youghi- 
ogheny screened lump coal, 60 tons of which are to be 
delivered at the Court House, and the balance to be f.o.b. 
side track at this place. Address County Aud. John A. Berg, 
Buffalo, Minn. 

+1211—Cando, N. D.—The Badger School Dist. No. 2 will 
receive sealed bids until Aug. 10, for furnishing and deliver- 
ing approximately 200 tons of screened Pocahontas egg coal 
as required. Address Clk. H. D. Skinner, Badger School Dist. 
No. 2, Cando, N. D. 


1212—Kansas City, Mo.—The Nafziger Baking Co. will 
contract for their coal supply involving about 40 tons of semi- 
anthracite per month some time during the current month. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Nafziger Baking Co., 711 Virginia 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

1213—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Sealed bids will be received at the 
Indiana School for Feeble Minded Youth until 9 a.m. Aug. 10, 
for furnishing coal and coke during the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: 150 tons of egg-sized coke, to be delivered in the bins 
as required; 500 tons semismokeless washed egg coal and 
500 tons mine-run Pocahontas, all to be delivered during the 
current month; 800 tons of bituminous three-quarter lump, 
mine-run, nut, pea and slack or coarse slack. Bidders must 
give prices on each grade, together with the location of the 
mine and the B.t.u. value of the coal which they are willing 
to guarantee. Analysis must also be submitted. Prices are to 
be f.o.b. Ft. Wayne, Ind., L. S. & M. S. delivery. Coal is to 
be shipped as required. Address Supt. Dr. Geo. S. Bliss, In- 
diana School for Feeble Minded Youth, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


#1214—Dayton, Iowa—The Independent School District of 
Dayton will receive bids until 8 p.m. Aug. 11 for furnishing 
coal required during the ensuing year. Specifications and 
particulars may be had on application. Address Secy. O. S. 
Larson, Independent District of Dayton, Dayton, Iowa. 


#$1215—Springefield, Ohio—The City Government will re- 
ceive bids until Aug. 13 for furnishing the annual coal supply 
for the local pumping station. Address City Mgr. Ashburner, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

1216—Kansas City, Mo.—The Carnie-Goudie Manufacturing 
Co. will be in the market some time in the near future for 
five cars of Cherokee lump. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Carnie-Goudie Manufacturing Co., 1014 Wayandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

#$1217—Eau Claire, Wis.—The City Government will receive 
sealed bids until 9 a.m. Aug. 7, for furnishing 150 tons of 
screened coal to be delivered f.o.b. cars on side tracks be- 
tween Sept. 1 of this year and July 1, 1916. Bids are requested 
on Hocking Valley, West Virginia splint, and screened Yough- 
iogheny. Address County Clk. John H. Nygaard, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

#$+1218—Mott, N. D.—The Mott School District received bids 
until 6 p.m. Aug. 3, for furnishing approximately 250 tons of 
lignite coal for use during the ensuing year. Address Clk. 
R. E. Trousdale, Mott School District, Mott, N. D. 


#1219—Cedar Falls, lowa—Sealed bids will be received by 
the Cedar Falls Water and Light Department until 7:30 p.m. 
Aug. 9 for furnishing approximately 3000 tons of coal during 
the year beginning Sept. 1. Bids are requested on 1%- and 
2-in, Franklin County, Illinois, screenings and should be made 
f.o.b. side track on the C. G. W. Ry., at the water-works plant. 
Address Mayor J. B. Newman, Cedar Falls Water & Light 
Plant, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

#1220—Knoxville, Tenn.—Bids were received until noon 
Aug. 3 for furnishing 2x4-in. round coal for the Knox County 
court house and jail. Deliveries are to be made in bins in 
carload lots as required. Address County Judge R. A. Brown, 
Court House, Knoxville, Tenn. 

1221—Kansas City, Mo.—The Schulze Baking Co. at this 
place will receive bids for furnishing 12 to 15 tons of semi- 
anthracite per month. Address Purchasing Agent, The 
Schulze Baking Co., 2130 Campbell St., Kansas City, Mo. 


#1222—Regzent, N. D.—The Regent School District will 
receive bids until noon Aug. 10 for furnishing a good grade of 
lignite coal to be delivered in the bins of the local school 
building during the ensuing year. Address Clk. F, L. Schnebly, 
Regent School District No. 14, Regent, N. D. 

#+1223—Missoula, Mont.—The Board of School Trustees for 
District No. 1 will receive bids until 8 p.m. Aug. 24, for fur- 
nishing approximately 500 tons of coal to be delivered at the 
local school buildings as required. Address Clk. M. R. Har- 
denburgh, School District No. 1, Missoula, Mont. 
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+1224—Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts Training Schools 
will receive bids until 2 p.m. Aug, 11, for furnishing semi- 
bituminous steaming coal to the state institutions as follows: 
Lyman School for Boys, 1200 to 1500 tons; Industrial School 
for Boys, 300 tons; Industrial School for Girls, 300 to 400 
tons. Bids must be submitted on blank forms which may be 
obtained on application, and a certified check for 4% of the 
estimated amount of the contract must accompany each bid. 
Address Executive Secy. F. Leslie Hayford, Massachusetts 
Training Schools, 274 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


#1225—Easton, Penn.—W. S. Barstow & Co., controlling 
the General Gas & Electric Co., announce that they are in 
the market for 250,000 tons of slack coal for delivery at 
Easton, Penn., and neighboring properties; also 15,000 tons 
for delivery at Binghamton, New York. Address General 
Pur. Agt. F. C. Rose, 50 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 


+1226—Martinsburg, Penn.—The Huston Township Board 
of Education will receive bids until 2 Dt, AUS es TOP fur 
nishing the coal required at the school buildings during the 
ensuing year. Sonman screened coal is required. Address, 
Secy. E. W. Smith, Bd. of Edu., Houston Township, Martins- 
burg, Penn. 


+1227—Coalport, Penn.—The school board at this place will 
receive bids until noon Aug. 9 for furnishhing coal required at 
the local buildings during the ensuing year. Address, Secy. 
P. C. Gates, Bd. of Edu., Coalport, Penn. 


+1228—Johnstown, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon Aug. 14, for furnishing 
its coal requirements during the ensuing year. Mine-run 
coal is required. Address, Secy. Charles H. Meyer, Bd. of 
Edu., 601 Swank Bldg., Johnstown, Penn. 


+1229—Clearfield, Penn.—The Lawrence Township School 
Board will receive bids for furnishing the coal required at 
the different school buildings during the ensuing year, until 
noon Aug. 14. Address, Secy. Amos Owens, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Clearfield, Penn. 


+1230—Sharpsburg, Penn.—The Board of Education will 
receive sealed bids until 5 p.m. Aug. 7, for furnishing the 
coal required at the various school buildings during the en- 
suing year. Bids are requested on Cornell and Mansfield coal, 
forked and slack. Address, Chn. P. H. Young, Supply Com., 
Bd. of Edu., Sharpsburg, Penn. 


+1231— Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive sealed bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 12, for 
furnishing its coal requirements during the ensuing year. 
Bids for the coal and for delivery should be made separate. 
Address Secy. W. H. Morris, 58 Lee Park Ave., Hanover Town- 
ship, Penn. 

1232 — Martinsburg, Penn.— The school board of North 
Woodbury township will receive bids until 1 p.m., Aug. 14 for 
furnishing its coal requirements during the ensuing year. 
Bids may either be by the ton or for furnishing the entire 
requirement. Sonman or Latrobe screened coal is required. 
Address Secy. W. H. Brumbaugh, North Woodbury township 
School Bd., South Martinsburg school house, South Martins- 
burg, Penn. 








Contracts Awarded ~*~ 
Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 363—Toledo, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 566, 955, 
Vol. 8, p. 200), which provides for furnishing 6000 tons of 
coal for use at the Broadway pumping station, was awarded 
to the M. A. Hanna Co., as previously announced, and we 
are now informed that the consideration was $1.90 per ton 
for “Boomer” slack of West Virginia. The contract only 
runs to Jan. 1. Address Supt. P. R. Cook, Water V/7orks Dept., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

No. 702—Peru, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 877), which 
provides for furnishing the city power plant at this place 
with approximately 6000 tons of coal, has been awarded to 
the Wyatt Coal Co., of Charleston, W. Va., at 87c. per ton, 
which is 10c. under the figure of last year. Address Mer. 
Arthur Herren, Electric Light & Water Co., Peru, Ind. 


No. 837—Fulton, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 7 p. 1049), which 
provides for furnishing the local Water, Light & Power Plant 
at this place with approximately 4000 tons of bituminous 
coal, has been awarded to the Harris Trigg Coal Co., at $2.24 
for mine-run and $2.37 for screen coal. Address Supt. W. J. 
McCarroll, Municipal Water, Light and Power Plant, Fulton, 
Mo. 

No. 853—Boise, Idaho—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1085), which 
provides for furnishing the Idaho State Board of Education 
with approximately 4500 tons of coal during the ensuing 
school year, has been awarded as follows: Industrial Training 
School, Kemmerer Coal Co., mine-run, $4.25; screened slack, 
$3.50. Deaf and Blind School, Gooding Milling & Elevator Co., 
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Hiawatha lump, $6.75; mine-run, $6.05. Academy of Idaho, 
Finn H. Berg, Royal lump, $5.30 for delivery prior to Aug. 1 
and $5.75 thereafter; Kemmerer No. 5, mine-run, $4.50. Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Madison Lumber & Mill Co., Roslyn-Cascade 
lump, $6.25 and mine-run, $6; special mine-run, $5.70 and spe- 
cial steam, $5.25; Kemmerer No. 5, mine-run, $6.75 and 
sereened slack, $6. Albion Normal School, Nibley-Channel 
Lumber Co., lump, $9.50 for delivery prior to Aug. 1, $9.75 for 
delivery prior to Nov. 1, and $10 thereafter; mine-run, $8. 
Address Aud. and Business Agt. Ralph T. Bickell, State Bd. of 
Edu., Boise, Idaho. 

No. 870—Peoria, Ill.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086, Vol. 8, 
p. 76), which provides for furnishing the Board of Education 
with approximately 5000 tons of bituminous coal, has been 
awarded to Dooley Bros. at $2 per ton, delivered. The con- 
tract for the past year was concluded on the basis of $2.50 per 
ton. Address Secy. Anna Rynearson, Bd. of School Inspectors, 
Room 203, City Hall, Peoria, Ill. 

No. 893—Milwaukee, Wis.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086, 
Vol. 8, p. 76), has been awarded to all the recommended bid- 
ders noted in the previous issue with the following excep- 
tions: Callaway Fuel Co., for delivery of anthracite at Mil- 
waukee, $815; Perry Coal Co., for bituminous deliveries to 
Sault Ste. Marie, $567; Marinette Fuel & Dock Co., for de- 
livery at Marinette, $1214.25. Address Lighthouse Inspector, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 922—New Orlears, La.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127, 
Vol. 8, p. 157), which provides for furnishing the Board of 
Education with approximately 2000 tons of anthracite and 
bituminous coal, has been let to W. G. Coyle & Co., on the 
following basis: Anthracite egg, $8.35; nut and stove, $8.45; 
bituminous ‘“Sipsey,” $3.85. Address Secy. E. A. Williams, 
Bd. of Edu., 4th floor, Municipal Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


No. 924—Indianapolis, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1127), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements 
of the local Board of Education and for the county poor, has 
been awarded to the Commercial Fuel Co. The bids received 
including that of the Commercial Co. were as follows: 





No. 4Linton No.6 Buller Pocahontas 
Indianapolis Coal Co. .... $2.60 $2.50 $3.60 
IA’) Bo Meyer” & Coin. .o2¢ 2.75 2.75 3.75 
Mortar & 7huel Corea ee 2.69 2.69 3.79 
Commercial Fuel Co...... 2.58 2.50 3.55 


Address Trustee John W. Castor, 317 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

+No. 927—Shelbyville, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing the County Court House, Jail, 
Orphans Home and County Farm with coal during the en- 
suing year has been awarded to J. O. Parrish Co., at the fol- 
lowing prices: Orphans Home, $3.45; County Farm, $2.80; 
County Jail, $3.55. Address Aud. Frank W. Fagel, County 
Comr., Shelbyville, Ind. 

No. 934—Worcester, Mass.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127, 
Vol. 8, p. 40), which provides for furnishing the various pub- 
lic buildings with coal during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the Peoples Coal Co., which was the lowest bid- 
der at $4.57 per ton or more. Complete list of bids was given 
in previous issues. Address Supt. of Pub. Bldgs. George C. 
Halcott, Room 35, City Hall, Worcester, Mass. 


No. 935—New York, N. Y.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127, 
Vol. 8, p. 115), which provides for furnishing the Department 
of Docks and Ferries with coal, has been awarded to the 
Clarksburg Coal Mining Co., Ine., at $1.94 per ton. Address 
Com. of Docks R. A. C. Smith, Pier A, foot of Battery Pl., 
N. R., New York. 


No. 937—Amsterdam, N. Y.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127, 
Vol. 8, p. 76), which provides for furnishing the local Public 
Schools with approximately 900 tons of various grades of 
coal, was bid on by 11 different bidders, and each one was 
awarded the contract for supplying the coal at one school. 
Address Clk. Leslie L. Bedd, Bd. of Edu., High School Bldg., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


+No. 947—Towson, Md.—This contract (p. 40), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Maryland State Normal School with 
approximately 800 gross tons of Georges Creek Big Vein coal 
has been awarded to the Enterprise Fuel Co. at $3.29 per gross 
ton. Address Secy. M. Bates Stephens, State Bd. of Edu., 
Annapolis, Md. 


No. 961—New York, N. Y.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 41), 
which provides for furnishing the City College with 4800 tons 
of No. 3 buckwheat and 1600 tons of semibituminous mine- 
run, has been awarded to Charles D. Norton Co, at $2.33 per 
ton for the buckwheat and $3.31 for the mine-run. Pattison 
& Bowns bid $2.49 for buckwheat and $3.41 for the mine-run. 
Address Curator of the College, Room 114, Main Bldg., 139th 
St. and Convent Ave., New York City. 
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Contract Notes 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Col. F. G. Ward, Commissioner of Public 
Works, buys all the coal for the public buildings at this 
place. 
Shelbyville, Ind.—The contract for furnishing the county 
schools with coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to the J. O. Parrish Lumber Co. } 


Bismarck, N. D.—The State Board of Control of Penal and 
Charitable Institutions let the contracts for furnishing coal 
to the various institutions under its charge. 


New Orleans, La.—The Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has re- 
newed their contract with the New Orleans Street Ry. Co. 
for 200,000 tons of coal for 1916 at an advanced price. 


Tipton, Ind.—The County Commissioners awarded their 
contract for coal for the Court House, Jail and Infirmary to 
Joyee & Jarvis, of Elkin, Ind., at $2.75 a ton for West Virginia 
nut; £0.b, Tipton: 

Hillsboro, N. D.—The contract for furnishing the local 
power house with coal during the ensuing year has been 
awarded to the Hillsboro Lumber Co. Address City Audr. N. G. 
Nyhus, Hillsboro, N. D. 


Norfolk, Va.—Seven bids were submitted for furnishing 
the local Water Department with coal during the ensuing 
year, the quotations ranging from $3 to $4 per ton for lump, 
$2.88 to $3 for mine-run and $2.60 to $2.75 for slack, 


Port Huron, Mich.—The West Virginia Pocahontas Coal 
Sales Corporation has the contract for furnishing the local 
water works department with their fuel requirements. The 
contract is being filled with Panther 1%-in. lump coal. 


#+Indianapolis, Ind.—Contract of the Artificial Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. for yard requirements of lump, egg and nut coal, 
has been placed with the Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., to 
be shipped in monthly installments. The contract expires 
Mar. 31, 1916. 


New Orleans, La.—The contract for supplying 1200 tons of 
bituminous coal to the New Orleans Custom House for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, was awarded to the H. P. 
Hyams Coal Co., of this city. The coal was purchased under 2 
B.t.u. guarantee. 


The Car Supply—A number of railroads are giving warn- 
ings as to car shortages to be expected this fall and winter. 
Several carriers are taking measures to forestall trouble by 
increasing their repair forces and placing restrictions in the 
way of supplying cars, even at this early date. 


The Fall Outlook—Talk of slow car movement in the late 
fall and winter is again heard and the fact that some oper- 
ators are proceeding cautiously on new business is causing 
some of the prudent buyers to give it consideration. There is 
more than a possibility it will be an interesting fall. 


New Orleans, La.—The two low bidders on the United 
States plant coal contract, noted in a previous issue (Vol. 7, 
p. 1050), the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. and the R. B. Hyams 
Coal Co., have been awarded the contract. Address United 
States Engineers Office, Room 825, Custom House, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Middle West—The continued encroachment of foreign coals 
into home territory is causing the Indiana operators much 
concern, and they are about to inaugurate a campaign of pub- 
licity to increase the consumtpion of Indiana coals at home, 
especially among state and ccunty institutions, the majority 
of which are now using Eastern coals. 


Pawtucket, R. I.—The Lossaine Mfg. Co. at this place con- 
sumes about 12,000 tons of New River and buckwheat coal, 
deliveries being made at the rate of about 100 tons per month 
by water to Providence, and from there to Pawtucket by 
rail. The company has a storage capacity of 3000 tons. 
Address W. W. Jollie, Lossaine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Press reports are to the effect that the 
Southern Coal & Coke Co. have secured orders aggregating 
220,000 tons of coal to be shipped into the Ohio territory. 
About 40,000 tons of this are said to have been placed with a 
western railroad, this representing their first purchase of 
this grade of coal. All of this business was obtained in close 
competition with Pennsylvania and West Virginia mines. The 
coal will be distributed from Cincinnati, Dayton and other 
Ohio and Indiana points. 


Springfield, I1l—The City Government has made the fol- 
lowing awards covering municipal coal contracts, and at less 
prices than of recent years: Jones & Adams Coal Co., 14%4-in 
screenings for use at electric-light plant, at $1.021% per ton; 
same at water-works plant, $1.03% per ton; Colwin Coal Co., 
lump coal for city buildings, at $2.30 per ton delivered. The 
city owns and operates a municipal electric-light plant and 
water-works, and in addition to this considerable fuel is used 
for heating various city buildings. 
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Che Coal Miner's Creed 


BELIEVE in the future of the coal industry; my mine and my job. 


BELIEVE that the time will come when the public will recognize 
wholly the usefulness of the coal-mining business and will give it the 
same liberal measure of cordial support that it gives other industries. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when all operators will make a fair 
profit, nothing less, and when allemployees will make a fair wage, nothing less. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when wasteful methods will be elim- 
inated, accidents reduced, operation steadier and more coal reclaimed. 


I BELIEVE tk= time will come when all operators will be honest, 
when contracts will be filled to the letter and when substitution will be 
unknown. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when all miners will desire to be 
efficient, honest and temperate workmen; when supervision will consist 
of directing alone. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when miners will live in comfortable 
dwellings in clean towns. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when employers and employees will 
live up to wage scales at all times. 


I BELIEVE the time will come when miners and operators will 
understand that their interests are identical; when labor wars will cease. 


I BELIEVE that all these conditions will come in time, and as the 
time seems slow in coming— 


I BELIEVE I'll get behind all good movements now—and push! 
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By J. E. Houvecxkt 





SYNOPSIS—An analysis of the conditions eax- 
isting in power-driven plunger or piston pumps. 
A proper arrangement of cylinders and cranks 
reduces the variation of torque from 318 per cent. 
in the single-cylinder single-acting pump to 7 per 
cent. in the single-acting quintuplex machine. 





There seems to be some misunderstanding as to the 
actual fluctuation in discharge of different types of crank- 
driven reciprocating outside packed plunger pumps. This 
subject is clearly treated in a number of text-books 
on pumps, which show diagrams similar to those in this 
article, covering duplex and triplex machines. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief curves of the quintu- 
plex, or five-cylinder, type have never heretofore been 
published; nor does the literature on the subject con- 
tain any figures showing what the variations in the dif- 
ferent types are. 

For the benefit of those interested in this subject I 
will endeavor briefly to outline the formula for deter- 
mining and graphically representing the discharge varia- 
tions in pumps most commonly used at the present time. 

The action of water in a pump cylinder and discharge 
pipe is determined by the plunger moving in a straight 
line and connected to a crank pin having a constant, 
rotary motion. While the velocity of the crank pin is 
constant, that of the plunger varies throughout the 
stroke from zero at dead center to maximum, with the 
connecting-rod at right angles to the crank. 

Knowing the velocity of the plunger, the displacement 
or discharge can be readily ascertained for every posi- 
tion of the crank pin, since the rate of displacement 
is directly proportional to the velocity of the plunger. 

By using ordinates to represent rates of displacement 
in cubic inches and abscissa for time we may construct a 
true diagram graphically illustrating the discharge from 
a plunger. If the curves of each plunger for any multi- 
plunger pump are combined in proper sequence as to 
time, the discharge for any pump is determined. 

Let 





F = Area of plunger in square inches, 
W = Radians per second or angular velocity of 
gt adye 
crank pin == 
0 
y = Crank circle radius in inches, 
N = Number of revolutions of crank per minute, 
wu = Velocity of plunger in inches per second, 
a = Crank angle, 
L = Length of connecting-rod. 


The equation for plunger velocity then is 
‘i 
hier RT Fes Side sh tas 
u=Wr (sina + 27 Stn 2 (t) 


and 
Fu = plunger displacement in cubic inches per second. 





*Diagrams furnished through courtesy of Aldrich Pump 
Co., Allentown, Penn. 


72218 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


As the crank-pin velocity is constant, the time for 
any position of the plunger is a function of the crank 
angle, 

a 
t= 360 de 
in which ¢ represents abscissa or time elapsed until any 
crank angle has been attained and TJ represents the total 
time for one revolution. 

Fig. 1 represents the discharge curve of a single-plun- 
ger single-acting pump. The circle at the left of the 
figure is laid out to any scale with a radius /'Wr, or the 
cubic inches per second of displacement, this being a 
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FIG.4 TRIPLEX 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING CRANK EFFORT AND DISCHARGE 
OF VARIOUS TYPES OF POWER-DRIVEN PUMPS 
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Maximum Rate of Displacement a 


Minimum ols 
Total Variation 


function of the crank-pin velocity. The length of dia- 
gram or base line AF represents the time for one revo- 
lution, and is made equal to FWr & 2 X 3.1416. 
Lay off on this base line equal divisions corresponding 
to those in the circle and erect ordinates equal to the 
several values of Fu computed by above-cited formula. 
These ordinates are the rates of displacement in cubic 
inches per second corresponding to the respective posi- 
tions of the crank. This will give the curve ABC. The 
mean ordinate of the curve multiplied by abscissa ¢, 
the time through 180° will give the total displacement 
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for the discharge stroke. 
and C to F' the suction. 

These diagrams illustrate also the tangential force or 
torque for every position of the crank. In this case the 
radius of the circle represents total load on the plunger 
and the ordinates the torque in pounds. 


A to C is the discharge stroke 


SUPERIMPOSED CurvES SHow AcTION oF MULTI- 
PLUNGER Pumps 


For more than one plunger it is only a matter of lo- 
cating the curves in the diagram as they occur in the 
crank circle. Since crank-pin velocity is constant and 
the plungers are equally spaced on the crank circle, the 
curves must be equally spaced on the diagram by 


pat. 
~ 360 


Fig. 2 represents a single crank double plunger pump 
(one crank, two plungers). Fig. 3 represents a duplex 
double-acting pump (two cranks, four plungers). 

The irregularity of pulsation in Fig. 3 is due to the 
fact that with the plunger on the forward stroke the 
displacement is greater through the last 90° than the 
first, since the maximum velocity occurs with the crank 
at 99° 29’ 43” of the discharge stroke and area CBD is 
greater than ABD. When discharging on the return 
stroke the maximum velocity occurs when the crank pin 
teaches 80° 30’ 17” of the discharge stroke and area 
FEC is less than DEC. Therefore the greatest areas, 
CBD and DEC, overlap between 180° and 270°, and the 
smaller areas, like ABD and FEC, overlap between 0° 
and 90°. The overlapping areas between 90° and 180° 
and between 270° and 360° are equal. 

Fig. 4 represents a triplex single-acting pump (three 
cranks, three plungers). This figure holds true for a 
triplex double-acting pump, or sextuplex. The area of 
the diagram, however, would be twice as great. There 
is nothing to be gained by six cylinders as far as even- 
ness of flow and torque on the shaft are concerned, as 
the cranks would be 60° apart, giving the same num- 
ber of pulsations. This can readily be seen by filling 
in additional curves from 60 to 240, 180 to 360 and 
300 to 60, noting that all the ordinates have just twice 
the value. 

Fig. 5 represents a quintuplex single-acting pump 
(five cranks, five plungers). 

In these diagrams the ratio of crank-circle radius to 
connecting-rod length is 1 to 6, and the ordinates, com- 
puted for every three degrees, give accurate values. The 
types of pumps for which these ratios have been deter- 
mined cover only the outside packed plunger variety. 

For piston types the variations are somewhat greater, 
due to the effective area of the piston being less on 
the return stroke on account of the piston rod. 

Air chambers and spring alleviators are sometimes em- 
ployed to reduce the fluctuations in discharge and fly- 
wheels to compensate the variations in torque. The 
diagram shows the results of the different types without 
these appurtenances, which may be considered but means 
for partly alleviating a condition determined by design. 

Air chambers are ineffective unless they are amply 
large and kept charged. This is practicable in low pres- 
sures with the use of a small air compressor for charging 
and keeping the air vessel filled with air. Spring al- 


leviators are used in the higher pressures, and the amount. 
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of fluctuation taken care of depends on the number of 
coils employed. 

Flywheels are not the usual practice except in some 
single-crank double-acting pumps. The manufacturers 
seem to rely on the moving parts of the pump to over- 
come the variations in torque. Actually only a small 
part of this variation is compensated for by this means. 
While this unsteadiness of action is not so serious on 
small units, it nevertheless affects the efficiency and life 
of the machine. On pumps of large capacity and horse- 
power the excessive variation in the discharge line and 
torque on the shaft is of great importance and should 
receive first consideration. It should be apparent that 
the smoother the action of the pump, the more efficient 
it is, and less subject to excessive wear. 

Of all the pumps illustrated the quintuplex and tri- 
plex single-acting machines show the best results. The 
quintuplex has very little variation in discharge and 
torque. With but one more plunger than the duplex 
double-acting it is more than 614 times smoother in 
action. The triplex, with one less plunger than the du- 
plex double-acting, has only half the amount of fluc- 
tuation. 

The triplex and quintuplex types have quite an addi- 
tional advantage in being single-acting, in which all 
loads are made to act in one direction. This is not 
the case in the duplex double-acting, nor in triplex dou- 
ble-acting machines. In the former, two plungers are 
on the discharge stroke when moving in opposite direc- 
tions. The plunger loads act oppositely through a total 
of 180° of crank movement. The triplex double-acting 
pump has always two plungers moving one way and 
the other in an opposite direction when discharging. 
Those actions, which produce abnormal stresses in the 
shaft, bearings, frames, etc., of double-acting pumps, are 
not met with in triplex and quintuplex single-acting ma- 
chines. 

Coal-Mining Conditions in 
St. Etienne 


Conditions in the coal-mining industries of the St. 
Ktienne district of France, says Consul William H. 
Hunt in Commerce Reports, during the first 7 months 
of 1914 were normal, the quantity and value of the 
production being nearly equal to that for the same period 
in 1913. 

After the war began the military authorities granted 
all miners belonging to the territorial army a suspension 
from active military service, in order that the mines 
might not be shut down entirely by reason of the mo- 
bilization of the younger mine workers. The arrival, 
however, of a large number of Belgian and French 
miners, refugees, who formerly worked in the coal mines 
of Belgium and northern France, saved the situation; 
yet the output was far from normal. I am reliably 
informed that the quantity of coal produced in the Loire 
Basin from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1914, shows a decrease 
of 50 per cent. in the output, compared with the statistics 
for the last five months of 1913. 

The mining bureau of the Loire Department gives the 
total production of all kinds of coal in this region in 
1914, in metric tons, as follows: Soft coal, 3,329,925; 
patent fuel (briquettes), 209,020; coke, 138,472; anthra- 
cite, 1012. 
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Application of Electric Power 
at the Soudan Mine 


The Soudan mine of the Youghiogheny-Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., which recently began shipping coal, is one of the best- 
equipped mines in the country in which electrical power is 
employed. 

The elimination of the boiler and generating plants 
usually found around mines generating their own power 
adds greatly to the appearance of the surface layout of 





TWO VIEWS OF MINE TIPPLE AND POWER HOUSE AT THE SOUDAN MINE 


this operation. Located in Washington County, on the 
Ellsworth branch of the Pennsylvania R.R., this mine 
will develop a large acreage of Pittsburgh coal at a pro- 
posed daily output of 2500 tons. 

The coal is reached by a concrete-lined double-track 
slope about 500 ft. long on a 20-per cent. pitch. The 
manway and airway are constructed in a two-compart- 
ment concrete-lined shaft, rectangular in section and 
with an 8-in. reinforced partition wall between the stair 
and airway compartments. 

Ventilation is secured by means of a 9 ft. by 8 ft. 10 in. 
American Blower Co. Sirocco fan, set in a brick and con- 
crete housing entirely of fireproof construction. The fan 
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SLOPE AND PORTAL TO MINE SHOWING SAFETY DOGS 
EVERY 20 FT. 


is belt-driven by a 175/50-hp. three-phase 2200-volt mo- 
tor, controlled from the powerhouse. 

The powerhouse is 45x30 ft., of fireproof construction, 
being built of hollow tile. It contains the motor-genera- 
tor set, switchboard and haulage engine; it is also the 
charging station for miners’ lamps. The motor-generator 
set furnishes 250-volt direct current for inside work. 
West Penn power is used exclusively at this plant, all 
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motors being built for 2300-volt three-phase alternating 
current. 

With this system the engineer controls all of the ma- 
chinery outside of the mine from the powerhouse. As an 
extra precaution the motor driving the haulage is equipped 
with a remote-control circuit-breaker, from which wires 
are run and connected with small knife switches on the 
tipple and elsewhere along the haul. In cases of emer- 
gency the rope may be readily stopped, without resorting 
to the bell signal, by merely opening one of these switches. , 


The system of hauling coal to the surface is the one best- 
suited to the local conditions. The equipment embraces 
2700 ft. of 114-in. endless plow-steel rope, to which the 
cars are attached by means of cast-steel grips. The rope 
extends back into the mine 300 ft., at which point are 
located the tail sheave and tension carriage. Safety dogs 
are placed every 20 ft. on the uphaul to hold the cars 
in case the grips should ship. The rope is driven by 
a 150-hp. 2200-volt three-phase induction motor. 


A Frame Trppeite Is EmMPLoyep 


The tipple is built of heavy frame construction from 
native lumber and consists of 12x12-in. white oak bents 
substantially braced. This building is equipped with two 
crossover dumps of latest design, and also the most im- 
proved screens and weigh pans. The slate is readily dis- 
posed of by means of a spur extending from the side of 
the tipple. 

There are four loading tracks with crossovers to facili- 
tate shifting cars. ach is of sufficient length to hold 60 
cars. 

Inside the mine, development work is being rapidly 
pushed forward, a 714-ft. short-wall undereutter and a 
7-ft. breast machine being successfully used on entry 
work while locomotives are employed exclusively for gath- 
ering. 

In accordance with the directions of the owners to pro- 
vide comfortable homes for the employees in a sanitary 
location, the site of the town contiguous to this mine is 
one of the prettiest in the state. Double frame houses of 
10 rooms, with 6-ft. cellar, as well as small 3-room cot- 
tages of neat design for the use of smaller families have 
been built. 

Each family has a large plot for gardening and vege- 
table raising. 

A water system furnishing pure spring water for 
household use has been installed, while adequate fire 
protection is now being projected. 
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SYNOPSIS—The practice of employing syn- 
chronous motors for driving coal-mine equipment 
where the load 1s constant, or nearly so, is grow- 
ing. This is because they tend to correct the 
disadvantageous low power factor that usually 
prevails in an underloaded alternating-current 
distribution system. 


In the electrification of coal mines and surface plants, 
one of the most notable of recent tendencies has been the 
action of some of the larger operators in adopting syn- 
chronous motor drive for compressors, pumps, fans and 
other machines or lines of shafting which require con- 
siderable power and are operated continuously at constant 
speed. The object is to take advantage of the characteris- 
tics of the synchronous motor in equalizing the power 
factor of an alternating-current distribution system. 

To understand the significance of this, it will be well 
to consider what “power factor” means. 

When an alternating current and its electromotive force 
or voltage are in the same phase, that is, rise and fall in 
strength exactly together, the power in the circuit is the 
product of the volts and the amperes. ‘But when the cur- 
rent lags behind the electromotive force, as when flowing 
to underloaded induction motors or transformers, or when 
it leads the electromotive force, as in flowing to a second 
generator, the power in the circuit is less than the product 
of the amperes and the volts. Whether the current lags 
or leads, the actual power obtainable from the circuit will 
be equal to a certain definite percentage of the power that 
the circuit would represent were the current and electro- 
motive force in phase. This percentage, called the “power 
factor” of the circuit, is thus the ratio between the true 
power and the normal rated power of the generators. 


OutTPuT DEPENDS ON THE PowER FACTOR 


To illustrate: If a generator is designed to deliver 
1000 kw. of energy at unity power factor—such rating, 
however, being usually given in kilovolt-amperes to indi- 
cate the absence of any deduction for loss in power fac- 
tor—at 85 per cent. power factor it is good for only 850 
kw.; at 80 per cent., no more than 800 kw., ete. 

Taken by itself, an incandescent lamp load gives a 
power factor of 90 to 95 per cent. . Fully loaded static 
transformers and induction motors running near full 
load, either separately or in combination with a lamp 
circuit, give high-power factors. Arc lamps yield a power 
‘factor varying from 70 to 80 per cent. at full load. Un- 
loaded or lightly loaded transformers and motors of the 
induction type show, however, a low power factor on the 
average, seldom better than 70 per cent. 

As the load is reduced, the power factor decreases 
rapidly. Lightly loaded transformers have an extremely 
low power factor. 

_ Synchronous motors, however, will operate at any de- 
sired power factor, as this is dependent on their field cur- 
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rent and is, therefore, under contro]. Varying the 
strength of the direct current exciting the field magnets, 
which can readily be done by an attendant while a ma- 
chine is running, will cause any desired variation in the 
power factor. 

In this manner it can not only be raised to any degree, 
but can be made to neutralize the effect on the entire sys- 
tem of other apparatus having a Jower power factor, thus 
bringing the value in the transmission and distributing 
lines and on the generating plant, i.e., for the complete 
circuit, up to approximately 100 per cent., irrespective of 
other apparatus. 

The synchronous motor can be constructed t+ operate 
on single phase or polyphase circuits, with, of course, the 
proper winding in each case. When its fields are fully 
excited, and it has been brought up to its rated speed, 
which can be done by a small induction or direct-current 
motor mounted on the same shaft, or by a special winding 
on the rotor, as explained farther on, current can he 
thrown on from the main supply as soon as synchronism 
is indicated by lamps or by a suitable instrument on the 
starting panel. Then, provided the speed of the main 
generating unit or units is properly regulated, this type 
of motor will run at constant speed from no Joad up toa 
very heavy overload. 

The installation and care of alternating-current motors 
require considerably more attention for the synchronous 
than for the induction type; and anyone contemplating 


the use of the former, or who is not now getting satisfac- 


tory service from such machines already installed, will 
do well to consider these conditions. 

In the first place, a synchronous motor should be in- 
stalled in a dry room or chamber, where it will not be ex- 
posed to more than atmospheric moisture; it must also 
be protected from flying coal or other dust, from inflam- 
mable gases or combustible material. The location ought, 
also, to be cool and well ventilated, as any increase in the 
temperature of the room is added to that of the motor. 

If the coils of the motor have been exposed to a low 
temperature before the machine. is set up, their coverings 
should not be removed until they have had time to attain 
a temperature approximating that of the room. Other- 
wise, when opened, they will “sweat,” with consequent 
unfavorable effect on the insulation. 


TFounDATIONS SHOULD Br Heavy 


The foundation should be heavy enough to secure free- 
dom from vibration, and in constructing it provision must 
he made for foundation bolts to hold the base or adjust- 
able slide rails of the machine. Motors of, say 100 hp. 
and under, can be set on heavy timber supports; but a 
concrete or masonry foundation is to be recommended 
wherever possible. 

Where a Jarge synchronous motor is direct connected o1 
the same shaft with the machine to be driven, as in the 
case of compressors of considerable capacity like those 
illustrated herewith, procedure resembles that of the in- 
stallation of engine-driven generator units. The motor 
yoke usually rests on sole plates secured to the founda- 
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tion. These sole plates, however, are frequently made in 
two parts, the Jower one being bolted down while the 
upper is adjustable with shims to facilitate centering the 
stator with respect to the rotor. The smaller belted 
motors are usually shipped completely assembled, with 
the stator yoke and bearings fastened to the base or fitted 
with slide rails. 

The best plan for handling the parts and putting them 
in position will depend largely upon the size of the motor, 
the location and the handling facilities available. If a 
crane spans the room the work is comparatively easy ; 
but in the absence of this a horse or tripod made of heavy 
timbers should be provided, made sufficiently strong and 
well secured at the base to hoist the motor parts into place 
by means of a chain block. 

After the machine has been carefully erected and all of 
the connections have been made and tested by the usual 
methods, both sets of windings should be dried out by 
slow operation; then it is ready to place in regular ser- 
vice, provided that the machine to be driven is in run- 
ning order also. 

Assuming that the synchronous machine has an auxil- 
iary motor for starting, preferably of the induction type, 
the procedure will be as follows: 

See that the switches on the supply circuit are open; 
and, if the current is taken through a step-down trans- 
former, close the oil circuit breaker on the high-tension 
side of the latter; also, make connection to the source of 
excitation with the field rheostat all in, and insert the 
plug for the direct-current voltmeter. Then put in the 
synchronizing plug. Start the synchronous motor by 
closing the starting motor switch. Build up exciter volt- 
age to normal, adjusting the exciter rheostat and grad- 
ually cutting out resistance from the field until the proper 
amount is reached. 

Meanwhile, the auxiliary motor has been bringing the 
synchronous motor to slightly more than synchronous 
speed, as compared with the generator furnishing the 
supply ; so the synchronous motor is slowed down to that 
speed by the closing of the switch controlling the syn- 
chronizing resistance. If the speed becomes too low, the 
Jatter switch is opened and closed again until the speed is 
right. 

When tke synchroscope or the Jamps commonly used 
for this purpose indicate synchronism, current from the 
main supply circuit is thrown in and the starting motor 
and synchronizins resistance cut out. The field rheostat 
is then adjusted, as described in the early part of this 
article, so as to have the most favorable effect on the 
power factor. The apparatus to be driven is started up 
under friction Joad only when practicable, or by means of 
a belt shifter, tight and loose pulleys, friction clutch or 
barring device, as may be required. 


SELF-STARTING SyNcHRONOUS Morors Havr Low 
STARTING TorQuE 


Self-starting synchronous motors, made in the smaller 
sizes, are provided with a cage winding on the rotating 
clement similar to the rotor winding of the ordinary in- 
duction motor. This serves as an induction-motor sec- 
ondary winding during starting. 

A self-starting synchronous motor is usually designed to 
develop a maximum torque at starting equal to about 30 
per cent. of that generated under normal running con- 
ditions and to pull into synchronism at approximately 
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15 per cent. of running torque. Consequently, this type 
of motor is only adaptable in cases where easy starting 
requirements prevail, such as driving direct-current gen- 
erators, pumps that are started up with a bypass, short 
lines of unloaded shafting, ete. 

The method of putting a self-starting synchronous 
motor in operation is similar to that used with a standard 
squirrel-cage induction motor; that is, by applying re- 
duced alternating-current voltage directly to the armature 
winding. Ordinarily only one starting voltage—any- 
where from one-quarter to one-half of normal—is re- 
quired, and this is obtained through an auto-transformer 
with suitable tap. In applying the reduced voltage, an 
auto-starter switch serving as a combined starting and 
line itch is used. 

Owing to the fact that during starting a dangerous 
voltage would be induced in the field winding if this cir- 
cuit were left open, it is necessary to use a double-throw 
switch in order to close the field circuit through the field 
rheostat until operating conditions are obtained. ‘This 
limits the current which would otherwise decrease the 
starting torque. 

How To Start A SyNcHRONOUS MoToR 


The details of starting are as follows: After first mak- 
ing sure that all switches are open, with all the rheostat 
resistance in, close the double-throw field switch above 
mentioned, and make the connection to the main supply 
circuit; then bring the auto-starter switch up to starting 
position. The motor should speed up to synchronism in 
a minute or Jess. When this has keen accomplished, as 
indicated by the synchroscope or lamps used in its place, 
throw the field switch over with all rheostat resistance 
still in; then put the auto-starter switch over to running 
position, applying to the motor the full line voltage, and 
finally adjust the field rheostat for minimum armature 
current and the best effect on the power factor of the 
system. 

Regulation of the exciter voltage will be as above de- 
scribed for a machine started by an auxiliary motor, the 
connection being made through the double-throw switch 
in the field circuit. If, however, the exciter is mounted 
directly on the shaft of the synchronous motor, the field 
discharge switch can be single-throw and the field con- 
nected directly through the exciter armature with the 
rheostat in the circuit. The field is thus short-circuited 
at standstill and is gradually charged as speed increases. 

In general it may be said that the same care should he 
given a synchronous motor as an alternating-current gen- 
erator of the same size and characteristics. And if this 
is done the service which it will render and the favorable 
effect which it will exert on the power factor of the system 
will well repay the attention given. 


ry 

Explosives Should Be Handled with great care, and in 
this direction it may be useful to keep in mind the eight 
eauses of accidents when shotfiring quoted by Professor 
Courtenay de Kalb: (i) A hole missing fire. Driving a wedge 
near the hole two days later has been known to explode the 
charge. (2) Using a short fuse to hasten explosion has ex- 
ploded the charge before the workmen could retreat. (3) 
Smoking a pipe while charging a hole. (4) Loading a hole 
with the aid of an iron stemmer. (5) Firing a charge ina 
hole to clear it of water, and immediately reloading. (6) 
Ramming a charge in a hole with an iron crowbar; also tamp-~ 
ing a charge with an iron bar. (7) Drilling out a misfire 
shot with a blunt drill. (8) Forcing a cartridge into too 
small a hole. 
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WwW. B. Owen’s Reminiscences 


W. B. Owen, of Dorranceton, near Scranton, Penn., 
who was formerly foreman of the Pettebone Colliery of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal 
department (now the D., L. & W. Coal Co.), recently 
wrote the following reminiscent letter to the Wilkes- 
Barre Daily News: 

As the bell on the carpenter shop rang for work on the 
morning of June 1, 1859, I entered the primary department in 
Bellevue breaker to begin my education in the “Black Art.” 
Sitting in my library today, in a reminiscent mood, with my 
diploma in my hand, my mind reverts to that momentous day 
when, with aching back and bleeding fingers, I arose from the 
stove-coal chute and with jubilant spirits betook myself home, 
for on that day of 10 hr. I had earned just 17c. For my 
first working month of 26 days I received the sum of $4.42. 


This rate of wages continued until Jan. 1, 1860, when for good 
deportment I was advanced to 28c. per day. 


WHEN 200 Tons Was 4 Bic Day 


The working day was divided into quarters. If the breaker 
started up and worked only 10 or 15 min. the men were paid 
for one quarter of a day. Full coal for the miners meant a 
full day for everybody. Two hundred cars of coal hoisted 
was considered a “big day.” 

Egg coal was used exclusively for generating steam. 
Everything under chestnut size was sent to the culm bank as 
refuse. It is safe to say that in those days some of the culm 
banks contained a greater percentage of coal than some of the 
veins now being worked. 

The system of condemning coal for rock and slate was in 
an embryonic state. If a car of coal contained from 10 to 20 
per cent. of rock (the quantity was always estimated) the 
top of the car was picked off and the consumer was allowed 
to clean the rest. The iniquities of the coal inspector had not 
yet been conceived. There were no modern “cost sheets’ to 
give the poor bosses nights of wakefulness trying to frame 
explanations that do not always explain. This cost sheet of 
the coal-mining department is the greatest instrument ever 
devised by the company to keep down the cost of mining 
coal. 

In those days lard oil, and later whale oil, was used for 
lighting purposes in the mines, and this was given gratis to 
the men and boys. There was no restriction on the use of 
timber and supplies, yet they were used with greater economy 
than today. The total production of coal from the company’s 
mines in 1859 was 336,082 tons, which is less than one-fourth 
of the present annual output of the Woodward or Truesdale 
collieries alone. 


Happy THE Man WuHo Mave «4 DotiarR A Day 


Following is the approximate rate of wages paid at that 
time: Hoisting engineers, $1 per day; firemen, 68c.; laborers, 
50¢e.; slate-pickers, 17c, to 25c.; door boys, 25c.; single drivers, 
48c.; team drivers, 62c.; driver bosses, $1.35. Yet the days of 
these low wages were days of peace, happiness and content- 
ment. 

There was only a slight increase in the wages paid until 
1865, when the war closed and the demand for coal became 
so great that wages were increased from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Miners were paid $2 per car and got all the cars they could 
load. It was not unusual for miners to receive from $200 to 
$500 per month. Drivers who formerly received 65c. per day 
were iaised to $2.20. 

The news of this prosperity was carried to foreign shores 
and received an eager hearing from the hungering hordes of 
Europe, and they swarmed into the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
When both the demand for coal and its price were reduced, 
wages were aiso lowered. Then the seed of discontent began 
to germinate; unions were formed and enmity sprang up in 
the hearts of the men. The days of unrest were begun, and 
they will never cease as long as coal is mined. 

In 1872 the company was obliged to sue for relief in order 
to avoid failure. Employees in well-paid positions, such as 
engineers, conductors, officials, and in fact all the employees 
except miners and day laborers, were asked to submit to a 
reduction in wages, with the promise that when the stock 
again went up the wages would also be increased. The em- 
ployees consented, but the agreement was never kept. If the 
same efforts to promote economy that are so strenuously 
urged today had been practiced at that time conditions would 
have been different. 

With modern methods of mining the percentage of acci- 
dents, both fatal and nonfatal, is higher now than in those 
early days. Notwithstanding the laws enacted to protect men 
and boys and the safeguards thrown about employees and des- 
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pite the keen competition among the companies to provide 
the greatest protection and the most efficient ‘first aid to the 
injured,’ the number of mine accidents is appalling. 


ACCIDENTS WERE USUALLY CHARGED TO CARELESSNESS 


In the early days a fatal accident aroused universal sym- 
pathy; a collection was taken at the mines for the poor widow 
and the neighbors took care of her and the orphans. An ap- 
peal was seldom made to the company except for coal. And 
why? Because it was generally understood that the accident 
was the man’s own fault. To what, then, can we attribute the 
enormous number. of accidents of the present day? 

With all the “safety first’ signals and the warnings on 
every side, men and boys will rush headlong into danger with 
utter disregard for their personal-safety. Liability and com- 





W. B. OWEN 


pensation acts are partly responsible for this condition. Men 
do not seem to hold their personal safety in such high re- 
gard as they did formerly. 

Fear of Heaven’s displeasure kept men from danger then; 
now they do not even think of Heaven. In the early days 
men here, as in Wales, used to hold a prayer meeting at the 
foot of the shafts before entering their chambers. Today the 
prayerless man will enter his chamber disregarding all civil 
and moral laws, will deliberately return in mad haste to a de- 
layed blast and will receive injuries. He will then establish a 
residence in an adjoining state, go before a jury that is 
ignorant of conditions in the mining districts, and will ob- 
tain a verdict of $50,000 or so. In the old days a gift of $50 
and a scolding from his boss and the neighbors would be con- 
sidered sufficient compensation, 

After an unbroken service to the “D., L. and W. company” 
of 56 consecutive years, during which time I never received an 
injury or earned a cent from any other employer, and with 
boundless gratitude to Almighty God, I bid farewell to my 
“alma mater.” 


SEVENTEEN CENTS PER Day AND UPWARD 


Mr. Owen’s first day’s work described in his reminis- 
cences was performed when he was only 9 years old. 
He is now 65 and the company has pensioned him. 
He has been a slate-picker at 17c. per day, a driver boy 
at 28c., a driver at 42c., a team driver at 57c. He has 
bailed water and cleaned track for 70c. a day, run a 
plane for 8%e., been outside barn boss at $1 per day, 
blacksmith at $1.35, and weighmaster at $1.64 per day. 
In 1875 he was made assistant foreman. As can be seen 
by his letter, he is remarkably well-educated for a man 
having such limited opportunities, his hobby being as- 
tronomy. It is not necessary to say that Mr. Owen has 
hosts of friends. His reminiscences are calculated to 
make every reader the friend of the genial Welshman. 


Unpro 





SYNOPSIS—A review of the conditions found in 
an unprofitable mine where the equipment was in- 
efficient. The detailed steps that were employed 
in rebuilding the plant, and the results that were 
afterward obtained. 





The mine here described is one owned and operated 
by a large company and has been in operation for about 
20 years, but on account of the ambitious desire of 
several successive superintendents to make a record for 
themselves by producing coal at a low cost, the equip- 
ment not only had been neglected, but had not been in- 
creased by the management as the mine grew in size. 

In the mine, the workings had become widely scattered. 
There were three divisions, any one of which if properly 
handled would have produced the required output of 
1500 tons per day. The method of working was care- 
less, and when one working place became bad, instead of 
timbering and making it safe, it was temporarily aban- 
doned and another place substituted. 

This in time caused the rib work to become very irreg- 
ular, and as all rib work is more or less squeezed because 
of the weight, this lack of systematic mining caused the 
fracture line to be in such a condition that it was prac- 
tically impossible to maintain a good system of ventila- 
tion. As there was more or less gas in the gob at times, 
mining work became hazardous, for it was quite impossi- 
ble to remove the gas on account of the irregular fracture 
line. 

By way of explanation, mining was on the room-and- 
pillar system. Rooms were 12 ft. by 300 ft., driven on 
the face of the coal off butt headings which were about 
1200 ft. long. These rooms were driven sometimes 80 
ft. centers and very frequently 40 ft. Often they were 
allowed to remain four or five months before the rib coal 
was extracted, and when this was done, instead of taking 
ribs out in uniform line, it often happened that four or 
five ribs were allowed to stand until they were as much 
as 150 ft. behind the fracture line. These workings were 
so extensive that they extended over a territory of about 
4 sq.mi., so it was not unnatural that three sections out 
of fifteen were in a bad condition. 


EconomicaLt MInina Was IMPOSSIBLE 


The mining had been conducted in such a way that 
there was three times as much track as would have been 
required had the mine work been coneentrated. The 
greater part of the rails in the track had been carelessly 
laid, there were not sufficient ties and frequently no 
splice bars, and nearly all the track was in a miserable 
condition. 

The mine, on account of lack of thought on the part 
of the operators, had been allowed to grow in size and 
output without any corresponding increases in mine 
equipment. The chief reason for this policy was a mat- 
ter of economy. The mine equipment in the way of 
cars and motors was little more than half what it should 
have been for economic operation. Thus men were not 
furnished as many cars as they could load. The poor 
condition of the cars caused the loss of coal and the 
sifting of dust on the track, causing much trouble. 
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Bad car axles and wheels as well as a bad practice 
of using sprags caused many wrecks, stopping empties 
as well as loads. There was not a sufficient number of 
motors to allow time for thorough and systematic re- 
pair work; consequently much time was lost in tempor- 
ary emergency repairs. The grades were 4 and 5 per 
cent., and the use of sprags on only one side permitted 
the use of sand on only one rail; thus the motors were 
worked on one side. In keeping with the rest of the bad 
conditions, the drainage had been neglected and water 
on the haulage-roads caused the motor to slip and greatly 
reduced its capacity. 





SuRFACE CONDITIONS JUST AS BAD 


Outside of the mine, the machinery and equipment 
were in about the same condition. The shaft was wet, 
making it disagreeable for the men to travel on the cages. 
Also it was difficult to keep the hoisting ropes lubricated, 
and they had to be changed before they had been used 
more than one-third of the time they should serve under 
normal conditions. 

The repair shop was divided into three sections or 
rooms. The windows were small and always dirty, and 
the electric lamps were not placed so as to give the men 
the necessary light. 

The miners’ houses were as poorly maintained as 
the mine. There were leaky roofs, bad floors, loose win- 
dows and many other undesirable conditions in the yards 
and streets. Such a state as was found everywhere 
caused much dissatisfaction among the employees and 
resulted in bringing in an inefficient, unruly class of 
miners. The foremen as well as the men were given to 
drinking. 

The first important change made after the new superin- 
tendent went on the job was the gradual replacing of the 
foremen of the different branches of the organization 
with men who would think for themselves and who were 
total abstainers, for it was the opinion of the new super- 
intendent that one who drinks in even a moderate degree 
is not a proper person to handle men in a hazardous 
occupation. 

The next important step was to get the mine-car equip- 
ment repaired and increased to a point where it would 
handle the coal without delays and increase the produc- 
tion per man. Time was counted as money, and by 
eliminating the delays, the loss of coal and the wrecks, 
the efficiency of the men was increased about 30 per 
cent. 

Work was begun on the haulage-roads immediately. 
They were relaid with heavier iron, and good ditches 
were made to prevent the flooding of-the tracks. There 
was not an appropriation for a new motor, so the best 
had to be made of a bad job. The well-repaired cars, 
dry track and new rails all helped to relieve the strain 
and troubles of the motors. Each night the electric lo- 
comotives were taken to the shed and turned over to 
repairmen, who continued this work of rebuilding for six 
months, doing only such jobs each night as might be 
finished in time for the motors to be used in the morning. 
Thus little time was lost during the day in repairing 
the motors. Efficiency in two months was 25 per cent., 
and in six months, 50 per cent. 
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Mine work was concentrated, two sections being used, 
while the third was abandoned. The places which had 
been left idle on account of gas were carefully in- 
spected and worked; the rib work was straightened, there- 
by simplifying the ventilation until in eight or nine 
months gas in any working place was an unknown thing. 
The cost of ventilation was reduced 50 per cent. in 10 
months. 


THe Mint Was. AN ISOLATED ONE 


The mine was located 114 mi. from the interurban 
line and 5 mi. from the nearest city. As there was no 
conveyance from the car line to the coal camp, the miners 
were not as eager to select this village as a home as some 
other places nearer the city. Considering the condition of 
the entire plant before the reorganization, one can read- 
ily see that an undesirable class of miners predominated. 
After the mine had been put in a better working con- 
dition, the worst men were discharged as fast as better 
men could be found to take their places. As the more 
industrious men took the places of the hard drinkers, 
there was less laying off after paydays, and fewer miners 
took advantage of the numerous holidays in their church 
life. 

The hoisting shaft was made dry by means of a water 
ring excavated in the strata back of the timbers and 
made water-tight by concrete. An iron pipe was used 
to convey the water to the bottom of the shaft. Thus the 
life of the hoisting rope was prolonged to at least three 
years. 3 . 

The repair shop was cleared and remodeled, making 
one long workroom. ‘The windows were made twice as 
wide and kept clean. Electric lights were put at places 
where they would give the best service. 

The miner’s houses were carefully inspected, and all 
necessary repairs were made as soon as possible. Porches 
were placed at the front and back of the houses, and 
the cellars were made dry. The yards were inclosed 
with fences, and miners were told to grow something 
green, if only weeds. People were encouraged to make 
gardens, and the number of hydrants was increased so 
that water-carrying was no great task. The streets were 
cleaned, and concrete drains were provided to carry away 
the water. Garbage cans were placed in the alleys and 
periodically emptied. 

While only a few years ago this plant was considered 
one of the most expensive in operation, today it num- 
bers among the cheapest in the cost of producing coal 
and has a reputation of being one of the best mines in 
the region in which it is located. It now has a force 
of strong bosses, some of whom are the best-paid men in 
the region. 
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New Zealand Government 
Mines 


The government-operated coal mines of New Zealand, 
says Commerce Reports, produced 189,495 tons of coal 
during 1914 out of a total production of nearly 2,000,000 
tons. 
with the privately mined and imported coals and is of a 
fair quality. The coal production of New Zealand has 
increased from 719,546 tons in 1894 to 1,888,005 tons 
for 1913. 
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Ikextracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


A college mate of mine sent me a newspaper clipping 
today containing a poem describing the life of a miner 
as a poet imagined it must be. About every third line 
contained the word “dark,” and the last line carried 
a desponding appeal for “light.” It was more than 
an appeal, it was a prayer in which the miner begs that 
the horror of the dark may be relieved by a few stars. 

The heavens are so full of stars,,why couldn’t just a 
few be spared to overcome the impenetrable inky black- 
ness of the mines? What fascinating imagination! 
Surely, no one but a poet could have conceived that. 

And my friend wasn’t joking either; he was just as 
much in earnest as the poet was. He sent it to me as 
a literary. gem. The receipt of the poem started a 
train of recollections. Ever since I entered the mining 
game I have received letters from friends wanting to 
know how human beings can accustom themselves to 
“impenetrable darkness.” Yes, every last one of them 
has put in that word “impenetrable.” Undoubtedly, 
some poet used the word in a poem that has traveled 
far and wide, although it has not been my good fortune 
to run across it; and the phrase was used so effectively 
that now the adjective “impenetrable” immediately sug- 
gests mines to them whenever they see it in print. 

I am wondering what will happen to my correspon- 
dence when the same city friends read this other poem 
with the suggestion about the stars? If the bare 
mention of impenetrable darkness has made such an 
impression, what will the combination of stars and im- 
penetrable darkness do to their imaginations and to my 
mail ? 

Last summer while in New York I made a special 
point of taking several of those friends around to hotel 
lobbies that depended entirely upon artificial light, and 
in addition to artificial light required large force fans 
to maintain artificial ventilation.. I was very particular 
to pick out hotels where the ventilating problem had been 
given careful consideration, and in consequence were the 
most comfortable places to be found during the hottest 
hours of the day. 

Being a stranger in the city, I was privileged to ask 
questions, and I always wound up by asking for infor- 
mation as to the effect of artificial light and ventilation 
on the death rate of hotel clerks. My hosts generally 
took a second look at me to see whether I was in earnest, 
and satisfying themselves on that score, they suggested 
that they were not familiar with the statistics, but if 
their business permitted they would be willing to take 
chances under similar surroundings. 

That gave me my opportunity, and I never failed to 
rub it in good and strong. I contrasted the miner 
working in the quiet of his room, surrounded by cool 
fresh air and a single “buddie,” with the laborer work- 
ing in the well-lighted mill building, but with all of 
the din and confusion, to say nothing of the customary 
poor ventilation. If circumstances had permitted my 
giving all of my friends similar treatment, I am con- 
ceited enough to believe that every one of them who 
saw the paper with the poet’s fancy about the stars in 
the impenetrable darkness would cut it out and mail it 
to me with some such remark written across it as: “What 
do you think of that for pure bunk ?” 
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Illinois Mimers’® and Mechanics’ 
. Institutes Suspended 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The work of the Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, for the coming two years, will be at a standstill. 
This is the result of Governor Dunne having vetoed the 
funds necessary for the work of the institutes at the last 
hour of the last day he occupied the office as the head of 
the State Government. 

The House and Senate agreed on an increased appro- 
priation of $31,600 for the coming two years, but the Gov- 
ernor’s veto nullified their efforts. This act of the Gover- 
nor in passing out of office has been generally regretted 
throughout the state. The common expression heard is 
that it is a great pity that the work is to be temporarily 
abandoned. All agree that the Illinois Miners’ and Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, as an organization, was filling a great 
need in all industries. 

The first center of instruction was established at Belle- 
ville on Mar. 18, 1914. From that time to Oct. 8, 12 other 
centers were established, in each of which a complete two- 
year mining course had been inaugurated. The average 
attendance at the different centers to Jan. 1, 1915, was 
26 students. In that time 464 sessions had been held, 
and the work of establishing other centers had progressed 
rapidly. 

The work of the institutes at the different centers, 
was ably assisted by the local school teachers, who gave 
their services free in teaching mathematics (in some places 
both elementary and advanced) and English for foreign- 
ers. This was notably the case at Collinsville, where C: H. 
Dorris, Superintendent of Education; A. E. Arendt, Prin- 
cipal of Collinsville Township High School, and the Misses 
Emma Harris and Melitta Harris, teachers in the Town- 
ship High School, all gave their services free in teaching 
the above subjects. In addition to these, other teachers 
cooperating in the work of the institutes are the follow- 
ing: Kurt Busiek and H. G. Schmidt, Belleville; H. L. 
Kell, Benton; GC. A. Chatten and R. G. Crisenberry, Car- 
terville; W. H. Creed, Caseyville; George W. Solomon, 
Gillespie; Clarence Bonnell, Harrisburg; H. L. Heath, 
Tvan A. Palmer and T. H. Schutte, Herrin, and M. B. 
Coker, Troy. 

On Apr. 6, 1914, less than seven weeks after the es- 
tablishment of the first instruction center, a short six- 
weeks’ course was given at the University of Illinois under 
the auspices of the institutes. This six weeks’ course in- 
cluded the same subjects taught in the full two-year 
course. There were 33 students enrolled in this course, 
of whom four went through the entire course, while the 
others took special subjects. The same short course was 
held this year, June 6 to July 16, and 24 mine employees 
completed the whole six weeks of the course at the uni- 
versity. 

In this connection, one has only to consider the scarcity 
of work at the mines during the past winter and the neces- 
sary expenses to each student for railroad fare and board, 
which may be roughly estimated at $50 for the six weeks, 
to understand that the Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes supphed a great need. If the work had been con- 
tinued, it is probable that the short course for next year 
would have been divided into two or more classes held at 
the same time. It may be added that the men who at- 
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tended the short course at the university were nearly all 
from centers where the two-year course was inaugurated. 

It is to be deeply regretted that educational work of 
such a wide range and which was becoming firmly estab- 
lished throughout the state should be cut short by political 
intrigue. In every center there were found students who 
were exceedingly anxious to get an education. They were 
men who in their younger days had neglected the oppor- 
tunities for education and others who since leaving school 
had let slip what they had learned. These all now real- 
ized the value of education in their daily work and were 
anxious to retrieve the time they had lost. 

In the report for 1914, mention is made of the names of 
58 men who attended every meeting of the institutes’ 
courses in which they were enrolled. It is to be hoped that 
the enforced discontinuance of the regular work of the 
institutes will not discourage the teachers who volun- 
teered their services so generously last winter and that 
much of the instruction work will be continued until the 
State of Illinois secures a governor who will be willing 
and able to befriend the miners and other industrial work- 
ers in their efforts to make themselves more proficient. 

In closing permit me to say that it is a poor commentary 
on democratic rule and administration in the State of Illi- 
nois that the paltry sum of $31,600 appeared too large to 
be devoted to the work of instructing 80,000 miners in the 
state during the next two years. Such a proceeding surely 
manifests a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish system of 
economy. The miners of Illinois will certainly protest 
the action of their Governor, and two years hence will 
make their voice heard in the Legislature by the election 
of efficient state officers. In the meantime let us hope 
for greater enlightenment and a greater appreciation, on 
the part of the executive, of what is needed for the prog- 
ress of the industrial workers throughout the state. 

BS 
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Am Automatic Switch 
By W. G. Burroveus* 


The automatic switch here described is being used suc- 
cessfully on the trestle to the tipple and at all motor 
passways inside and outside of the Black Diamond coal 
mine, Berne Township, Athens County, Ohio. 

The automatic switch which is shown in the illustra- 
tion is that used on the trestle to the tipple. In the fig-. 


























A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL AUTOMATIC SWITCH 


ure, the switch is set so that the main track Z up which 
the loaded cars come from the mine, is connected with 
the track # on which the empty cars stand after being 
dumped. The switch point P is in contact with the rail 
k, and the switch point P’ is separated from the rail R’, 
The switch points P and P’ are fastened to the steel bar 
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B, which in turn connects with the system of levers as 
shown in the diagram. 

Zach electric mine locomotive has a steel arm projecting 
on the right side near its forward end. The loaded trip 
coming from the mine nears the switch, which it will be 
remembered is set to connect the main track LZ with the 
empty track #. The man operating the locomotive un- 
couples the loaded cars from the locomotive just before 
reaching the switch poimts P and P’. The locomotive 
passes onto the sidetrack /#, and just as its entire length 
is on this track, the steel arm on the locomotive’s side 
strikes the lever arm A, which through the system of lev- 
ers and the bar B, shown in the figure, throws the switch 
points. The switchpoint P moving away from the rail 
/. and the switch point P’ moving against rail R’ thus 
connect the main track Z with the track D, which leads to 
the dump on the tipple platform, allowing the loaded trip 
to proceed onto track D and to the dump. The switch 
points are now left connecting the tracks LZ and D. 

The loaded cars are discharged on.a crossover dump and 
by gravity are switched onto track / at the right and 
lower than the main track LD. Here the empty cars are 
coupled together, and the locomotive is attached. They 
then start back for the mine, moving along the track £. 
As the locomotive nears the switch points, its weight forces 
the latch back into its initial position, connecting tracks 
& and L. The locomotive and empty cars pass onto 
track LZ and proceed to the mine. The switch is left con- 
necting tracks L and H, and ready for the operation to be 
repeated. ; 

T. lL. Smith Co. Buys Excavator 
and JLoader Rights 


The T. L. Smith Co. announces that it has purchased 
the exclusive manufacturing and selling rights of the Al- 
brecht excavator and loader and is in a position to make 
prompt shipment of machines. 

For over five years the inventor of this machine, John 
H. Albrecht, has tried to market his device. A number 





THE ALBRECHT EXCAVATOR AND LOADER 


of machines were sold and are being successfully used in 
different parts of the United States. Lack of capital, how- 
ever, prevented the successful development of the busi- 
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ness. Realizing the immense field in which this machine 
could be used to advantage, the T. L. Smith Co. took 
over the entire business of the Albrecht Excavator Co. 

The Albrecht excavator and loader is well described 
by a man prominent in engineering circles: ‘This ma- 
chine is halfway between a hand shovel and a steam 
shovel and will do the work of both.” Only two men 
are required to operate the equipment—one to handle 
the scraper and one to run the machine. <A 12-hp. hori- 
zontal gas engine of the heavy-duty type provides ample 
power to dig and load 20 cu.yd. of material per hour. 
This device will dig at a distance of 100 ft. from the 
machine and at any desired depth for ordinary excavations 
at the rate of about one round trip per minute. This 
loader will load as fast as 10 men. It will dig at any point 
either above or below its level and over a big area. 

The Albrecht excavator and loader can be used for exca- 
vating for heavy foundations, basements or drainage 
ditches, for back filling, for loading sand, gravel, coal 
or coke and other similar materials from a stockpile. 

Additional data and information can be secured by 
writing to the T. L. Smith Co., 1110-A Thirty-Second 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Testing the Efficiency of Safety 
Catches om Cages 


Among the many precautions taken to safeguard the 
lives of the anthracite mine workers of Pennsylvania is 
the testing at least once a month of the safety catches on 
the elevators, or mine cages, used in shafts. These tests 
are now a legal requirement, but they were originally 
instituted by the operators. 

The test consists of dropping the cage, fully loaded 
with coal, to see that its safety catches are in working 
order and capable of preventing a fall in case the rope 
should part. For carrying out these “drop tests” a spe- 
cial release hook coupled to the end of the hoisting rope 
is provided. When the trigger of the release hook is pulled, 
the cage depends on nothing but the safety 
catches, but its fall is stopped within a few 
inches. The powerful catches act promptly and 
erip or bite into the guides tighter and tighter 
until the descent is stopped. 

Naturally no men are allowed on the cage 
during the tests, but the loaded cage itself 
weighs about three tons, and this great weight 
is all exerted in making the safety catches grip 
the guides. The tests are always witnessed by 
responsible officials of the coal companies, and 
reports of the results are submitted to a state 
mine inspector. 
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Coal-Mine Ventilation 


The Sept. 4 issue of Coal Age will be de- 
voted to the subject of mine ventilation, and_ 
we earnestly invite all our readers to con- 
tribute articles for publication in this special 
issue. We particularly desire detailed de- 
scriptions of new mine-ventilating plants, and 
we will be pleased to publish the results of tests on 
fans or other ventilating equipment. Articles accepted 
and published are paid for at a liberal rate. 
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SYNOPSIS—The miners in Ohio are suffering 
from slow time, idle mines and strikes. Other 
work is being offered them in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
mining work in Pennsylvania and Kentucky. The 
railroads blame the miners for wanting an undue 
wage, and the miners blame the railroads for charg- 
ing undue rates. 





The poverty among the Ohio miners is increasing. The 
resumption of the Blaine mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. 
on July 26 pending the installation of mine scales was more 
than balanced by the shutting down of the mines of the Sun- 
day Creek Co., No. 266 at Hollister and No. 254 at Jacksonville. 
In the first of these mines 400 employees find work, and in the 
other two 500 and 300 respectively are laid off. Only one mine 
of the Sunday Creek Co., No. 268 at Rendville, is still in oper- 
ation and now the Blaine mine is again on strike. 

The citizens of Ohio are quite generally aroused and are 
giving liberally. Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Piqua 
have been extremely generous. Carloads of food are arriving 
at the mines and are being distributed by the National Guard. 

On Aug. 4 work for 153 men from Glouster, Nelsonville 
and Chauncey in the Hocking Valley district was provided 
in various Cleveland, Ohio, plants. The men were brought by 
a special train to that city, being conducted by J. M. Roan, 
the “Ohio mining inspector,’ and lodged in the armory of the 
Fifth Regiment of the Ohio National Guard, receiving their 
supper and breakfast at the cost of the militia. In the 
morning they were conducted to their work by Boy Scouts. 


Work Available in Parts of Western Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and West Virginia 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
offered to give work to 150 men in its mines in Pennsylvania 
and is paying the transportation of the men applying for 
this work. W. P. Lear, representing the Pond Creek Coal Co., 
of Stone, Ky., has also offered to give work to 100 miners who 
are out of employment. Apparently the men did not want to 
work in nonunion mines and refused to accept work at Stone. 

Mr. Lear said his men averageda little more than $3 per day 
and that 55c. was paid for room work and 60c. per ton for 
entry work. Every man can get all the cars he can load. 
‘The company was willing to pay the transportation charges 
of the men and their families. A meeting was held at Hol- 
lister, near Glouster, at which about 125 men were present. 
Some seemed inclined to accept the offer and doubted if the 
union was worth the sacrifices demanded, but these men were 
not in the majority and allowed themselves to be whipped into 
line. 

A coal company in Fayette County, W. Va., has sent a 
call to the distributing branch of the United States immigra- 
tion service, asking for 1000 miners and promising good wages 
and steady work. It has been suggested that the recruiting 
be done in Ohio. Obviously there is need, as often happens, 
for a redistribution of labor in the coal industry, though much 
of the trouble in Ohio is due to ill-regulated wage rates and 
railroad rates and only a part to the quality of the coal. 

Much has been said about an unjust discrimination against 
Ohio coal. As a matter of fact, the fuel which Ohio produces 
is not as good as that from West Virginia, but that is no 
reason why it should not be used in Ohio to the exclusion 
of other coal, if wage scales were kept to a normal level 
and railroad rates were maintained on the same low ton-mile 
basis as in adjoining states where the transportation com- 
panies are faced with greater engineering difficulties in con- 
struction, maintenance and operation. Nor is it reasonable 
that coal outside Ohio should pass over the rails in that state 
at a lower mileage rate than Ohio coal. Little will be done 
by using stickers reading, “Buy Ohio Coal.” The economic 
interest will and should always overcome mere sentiment. 

However, it is apparently not true that the Ohio miners 
are starving, but it is certain that their conditions are severely 
straitened. During the past week bulletins have been posted 
in Athens, Nelsonville, Wellston and Jackson in the Hocking 
Valley district calling for 100 men to work on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. extension near Portsmouth, Ohio, for wages rang- 
ing from $1.65 to $2 per day. Yet the only man who reported 
for work was drunk when he applied. 

A number of miners employed at the Blaine mine of the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co. in Belmont County struck Aug. 7 
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for the second time in 80 days. The men demanded that the 
company allow them two checkweighmen, which was refused. 
By the terms of the settlement of the wage scale made about 
two months ago, when the 14-months’ strike was brought to 
a close, the strikers will be compelled to pay a dollar a day 
each as a fine if the strike is contrary to the agreement. The 
contract provides that a strike cannot be called unless. the 
operators fail to pay wages when due and cannot give a 
satisfactory explanation. 


Coal Operators Will not. Join with Railroads 


The railroads have asked “that a commission of Ohio coal 
operators join with a committee of the railroads in that state 
in an informal conference with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to secure, if possible, their consent to a general in- 
quiry on their own initiative into the conditions in Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania for the purpose of outlining the 
differentials to competing markets in the West, North and 
Northwest that should apply from the competitive fields of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, such action 
to be without prejudice to any other action the Ohio coal 
operators may deem necessary to take.” 

The operators have rejected this proposal as the rail- 
roads do not admit in a preamble that any readjustment of 
rates is necessary nor do they disclose what would be their 
attitude before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The railroads are evidently aroused by the labor situation, 
but the consensus among the Officials is that to lower freights 
would only beggar the railroads without remedying the con- 
dition, for the roads in West Virginia would only make further 
cuts to meet the competition. 

The Norfolk & Western R.R. sought consent to be dis- 
missed from the case brought before the Ohio State Industrial 
Commission, declaring that it is its intention and desire to 
haul no Ohio coal, being able to secure all the traffic desired 
from the West Virginia field. It might have favored the 
Ohio people with this singular stand when asking for a 
charter in Ohio to acquire its right-of-way. Of course, the 
commission refused to dismiss the case against the railroad. 

The railroads have been asked to act voluntarily and re- 


duce rates to accord with the decision against the Hocking | 


Valley Ry., but such reduction would not satisfy the miners 
and operators. The rates were then cut 15c. between Armitage 
and Toledo, the old rate being $1 per ton. 


Hocking Valley Ry. Wants Complaint Dismissed 


The Hocking Valley Ry. desired that the complaint against 
it be dismissed on the ground that it recently filed this 
rate in a new coal tariff. A few weeks ago the Supreme 
Court approved the reductions just mentioned, which were 
ordered four years ago by the Utilities Commission, and the 
Hocking Valley Ry. hurriedly filed these new rates so that it 
could plead that the company was entitled to keep them in 
force for a year from the date of filing. The miners’ complaint 
predates the filing of this new tariff, and that introduces a 
complication. The Utilities Commission decided that the 
Hocking Valley should remain a party to the action for the 
time being at least. 

Illness of witnesses and general lack of preparedness 
forced a delay in the investigation, and it will be resumed on 
Tuesday, Aug. 17. Practically only two witnesses were ques- 
tioned—General Freight Agent H. Q. Wasson and General 
Manager M. S. Connors of the Hocking Valley Ry. Mr. 
Wasson testified that coal is carried from Armitage to Toledo 
for $1.25; of this the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. gets Tic., 
the Hocking Valley Ry. 44c. and the companies owning the 
Ohio River bridges 10c. Coal is carried from. the Kenova 
district to Cleveland for $1.02; 37.2c. of this goes to the 
Hocking Valley Ry. and 59.8c. to the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
and 5c. is charged for loading. 

Attorney Harry Arnold, for the Sunday Creek Co., examined 
both witnesses. From General Manager Connors he sought to 
show the cost of transportation of coal on the interstate ship- 
ments and the amount of work caused in handling the domestic 
product of the Ohio mines. Later he will attack this showing 
as tending to prove that the rate on the Ohio product is far 
too high. 

The fight thus far has been almost wholly between the 
Sunday Creek Co. and the Hocking Valley lines. That line of 
action was adopted because the Hocking handles most of the 
coal and its showing would make the most striking evidence. 

The items relative to labor troubles in other states are of 
less interest than those in Ohio and will be reserved for 
publication in the next issue. 
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A Steam-Actuated Shaft Gate 

The shaft gate shown in the accompanying drawings 
and illustrations has been designed by Thomas H. Tudor 
and Uriah M. Lenhard, two officials of the Pittsburgh- 
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other in the exhaust pipe. 
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The time required to raise the gate or to allow it to 
settle to its normal position may be controlled by the 
action of two valves, one in the steam supply and the 
These are adjusted until the 





THE SHAFT GATE IN THE CLOSED AND OPEN POSITION 


Westmoreland Coal Co. The gate shown in the photo- 
graph has been in operation for more than four months, 
with no expense for repairs or attendance since its 
installation, aside from the daily filling of the lubricator. 

This gate is so arranged that the cage on coming to 
the landing throws the lever of the controlling valve, 
admitting steam or compressed air to the cylinder. This 
forces the piston down, lifting the gate through the 
medium of a cable passed over suitable guide pulleys. 
Suitable springs placed in the cylinder above and below 


Band Spring °F 
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THE VALVE MECHANISM CONTROLLING THE GATE 


the piston prevent it from striking the lower head when 
the gate is being hoisted or the upper head when the 
steam is exhausted. 

When the cage is raised or lowered from its normal 
position at the landing, the lever of the control valve is 
thrown in an opposite direction and the steam or air 
exhausts from the cylinder, allowing the gate to return 
to its normal position. 


desired time of raising and lowering has been secured, 
when they are allowed to remain in this position and by 
their throttling effect govern the speed of travel of the 
piston in the cylinder and the gate to which the piston is 
attached. 
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This device is simple in construction and not liable to 
get out of order. It has received the approval of Alex- 
ander MecCanch, mine inspector of the first bituminous 
district of Pennsylvania. It fully meets the require- 
ments of the Bituminous Mining Law, as embodied in 
section 1, article 8. 

The device is so constructed that if the cage is raised 
or lowered 12 in. from the landing position the gate 
immediately closes. This renders it practically impossible 
for an accident to occur at the ground landing. 

The fact that the gate rises vertically instead of swing- 
ing horizontally is a great saving of time and space. 
With this device it is unnecessary to crowd the miners 
back from the cage entrance in order to open the gate 
or again when the gate is to be closed. As the device 
acts promptly and positively upon the arrival or departure 
of the cage, it saves considerable time, both of the cager 
and of the miners being hoisted or lowered. 
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The JAimcaidl) StoKer 


A type of stoker operating on the principle of spread- 
ing has been placed on the market by the Kincaid Stoker 
Co., 507 East Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. This device 
may be used with equal facility on either externally or 
internally fired boilers—any type which may be hand- 
fired. 

One of the secrets of successful hand stoking is the 
firing of small charges of coal at frequent intervals. The 
fire is thus not deadened by large quantities of green fuel, 





KINCAID STOKERS INSTALLED FOR BORDERLAND 
COAL CO., ARMEN, W. VA. 


and the gases distilled are largely heated and burned and 
are not permitted to pass off as dense black smoke. 

The Kincaid stoker employs ordinary stationary or 
rocking grates, and the fuel, once deposited on the fire, 
is not moved until it is disposed of as ash. Draft doors, 
dampers, etc., are handled precisely as with hand-fired 
boilers. The only change in the boiler setting necessary 
in the installation of this stoker is the substitution of a 
special lower boiler-front plate while the door jamb and 
arch are splayed or flared in. The entire stoker mechan- 
ism is mounted on the boiler front in place of the ordi- 
nary fire door. 
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A steam-driven ram pushes, or rather “kicks,” success- 
ive charges of coal over the distributor plate, which 
spreads the charge in the furnace. Exhaust from this 
ram is made through a rectangular slot. The exhaust 
is so timed as to take place at the instant the charge of 
fuel is leaving the plate. The material is thus given a 
further kick by the steam. 

The distributing plunger operates in a cycle of four 
strokes of varying feeds or intensities. 





KINCAID STOKERS INSTALLED AT BORDERLAND, W VA. 


est stroke delivers coal to the rearmost quarter of the 
grate surface, the next over the next adjacent quarter, 
the third stroke over the next quarter, and the fourth or 
lightest stroke over the front quarter of, the grate. The 
next stroke of the plunger, of course, starts a new cycle. 

The entire stoker mechanism, including the feed hop- 
per, may be swung clear of the furnace opening to permit 
of cleaning or repair.* A pair of crushing rolls in the 
bottom of the hopper reduces the coal from 8-in. lump and 
smaller to a size suitable to be spread over the fire. Mine- 
run coal may be fired if it does not contain too large 
lumps. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN BorLER DEMAND 


Fluctuations in the demand on the boiler are accom- 
modated by varying the number of charges of coal 
through a range of from 10 to 75 charges per minute. 
This variation is accomplished by regulating the num- 
ber of strokes of the engine within a given length of 
time, and independently of the velocity of the piston, 
which remains constant in the cycle before referred to. 
The coal is spread evenly over the entire grate, building 
up a light, spongy fire, through which air passes read- 
ily and without difficulty. Since the coal is scattered 
evenly and in small amounts, the volatile gases are dis- 
tilled at a practically uniform rate, which permits a 
perfect combination of these gases with the air. The 
result is that the gases distilled burn before they have a 
chance to become chilled by the boiler surface, and the 
furnace efficiency is consequently high. 

This stoker requires no more headroom within the fire- 
box than is needed for hand firing, nor does it require 
more space outside of the boiler than is taken up by the 
fireman. A space of 30x60 in. is required to swing the 


The first or hard- 
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stoker around, while when in its operating position it 
takes up only 30x35 in. 

The Kincaid stoker does not require expert manipu- 
lation. Inexperienced men have been taught to handle 
this machine in the course of one hour’s time, maintain- 
ing a maximum and uniform steam pressure with ease. 
The work of handling the stoker is much less arduous 
than hand firing, and as the fire never needs hooking or 
slicing, the fireman is not exposed to the radiant heat 
from the open furnace door. Where mechanical means 
for handling coal are not provided, the low feed hopper 
is a decided advantage, as it is not difficult to fill this 
hopper with a shovel from the boiler-room floor. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show two 
installations of Kincaid stokers for the Borderland Coal 
Co.—one at Armen and the other at Borderland, W. Va. 
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The Circle Shower 


The efficient heating of water through the medium of 
steam is a problem which has been effectively solved by 
the “Cirele water heater, or shower.” 

This heater is extremely simple. It comprises a globe 
having a vertical stem and a lateral outlet. A steam 
nozzle enters the vertical stem and discharges, downward 
against the bottom of the globe. The steam is thus 
caused to pass through the lateral outlet with a whirling 
motion. The water inlet is connected with the side of 
the stem, and the action of the steam as it is condensed by 
contact with the water produces a suction that draws the 
water inward, and thus aids any head it may have. The 
incoming water and steam are thoroughly mixed, and 
the water is heated. 

In the operation of the 
steam line is first opened, 
to discharge, and the valve is closed. 


apparatus, the valve in the 
the condensation is allowed 
The valve on the 





THE CIRCLE SHOWER IN THE BATH HOUSE 


water line is then opened until the required flow of 
water is secured through the lateral outlet of the globe, 
after which the steam is gradually turned on until the 
water is heated to the desired temperature, which will not 
vary to any extent with a given setting of the valves. 

This device was specially designed by Everett C. 
Circle, of Coalton, Okla., chief engineer of the power 
plant of the Oklahoma Consolidated Coal Co., for shower 
baths, where an even temperature is necessary. It is 
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substantially built, and it operates positively for years 
without repairs, trouble or adjustment. 

The illustration shows a corner of the bath-house at 
No. 3 mine, where the showers were given their first trial. 
On the left is shown the type formerly used, which 
were installed so that all showers were heated to the 
same temperature, regardless of the individuals’ desires. 


Frequent renewal of some of the working parts was also 


necessary. Actual tests show the Circle shower uses about 
one third of the amount of water used in the old type 
and with more effective results. 

To the right of the center is shown the evenly dis- 
tributed flow from the Circle shower, and in the extreme 
right is shown a Circle shower with the condensed steam 
being blown out, which is the first step in the operation. 

The Circle shower operates successfully in a variety 
of ways. It can be used with hot water, instead of steam. 
It may also be used in connection with an ordinary bath- 
tub or shower cabinet. In short, it is so serviceable and 
simple that it can easily be placed, with gratifying results, 
in any convenient part of a home or shop, where the 
necessary connections can be secured. 

After a thorough test of the Circle showers, they are 
being installed in all the bath-houses of the Oklahoma 
Consolidated Coal Co. and are being adopted throughout 
the Henryetta field generally. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Right to Rescind Contract of Purchase—A coal-mining 
company, by retaining a purchased air compressor for two 
years, waived any right to rescind the purchase on the ground 
that the machinery did not possess the capacity it was 
guaranteed by the seller to have. Right to rescind a purchase 
is lost unless exercised within a reasonable time after dis- 
covering the breach of contract relied upon as ground for 
rescission. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Meek Coal Co. vs. 
George D. Whitcomb Co., 176 Southwestern Reporter, 354.) 


Validity and Breach of Fuel Sales Agency Contract—A con- 
tract whereby a fuel company agreed to give a firm of brokers 
the exclusive sale of the company’s coke output on commission 
was not invalid for want of mutuality, although it provided 
that the agency should continue as long as the firm’s services 
should prove to be satisfactory and bound the company not 
to quote prices to anyone else, the agreement binding the 
firm to keep the company supplied with orders and to collect 
and guarantee all accounts for coke sold. But the contract, 
being indefinite as to duration, was terminable by either 
party on giving notice to the other. The act of the company, 
however, in quoting prices direct to buyers cannot be deemed 
to be an election to revoke the contract; it will be treated 
as a breach of the contract entitling the firm to recover 
damages therefor. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Elkhorn 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. vs. Eaton, Rhodes & Co., 173 
Southwestern Reporter 798.) 


Coal Docks Not a Nuisance—A railroad, some time after 
the grant of a right of way from the United States in the 
city of Missoula, Mont., constructed thereon a coal dock. Resi- — 
dents in the neighborhood, who had received title to their 
property after such grant, sued the road for maintaining a 
nuisance, alleging that coal dust from the dock penetrated 
into their houses, ete. They did not allege that the dock was 
improperly equipped or operated. The Supreme Court of 
Montana held that the railroad was not liable, since the grant 
carried with it the right to maintain all kinds of property 
and do all sorts of acts necessary in constructing and operat- 
ing the road, the term “railroad” fairly including all structures 
necessary to its operation. While cases involving coal docks 
are rare, the authorities are agreed that, when the grant of a 
right of’ way is made to a railroad without restrictions, it 
contemplates not merely the railroad as it is established in 
the first instance, but the road with its necessary apppurten- 
ances as it may from time to time come necessarily to be. 
(Smith vs. Northern Pacific, 148 Pac., 393.) 
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The Rawmess of the Union money like the unions in the building trades. It has — 


A foreigner some twenty-five or thirty years ago re- 
marked, “I cahnt understand what you despise in a mug- 
wump. He seems to me a pretty decent sort of a chap 
instead of a cad and a bounder.” But then he had not 
lived through the period of conflict, and so his American 
friends did not argue with him but smiled at him in a 
superior way or laughed at his simplicity. 

They themselves probably did not know why party 
gripped them in such unbreakable bonds. For few of 
them realized how their reasoning was colored by the 
past or perceived that they discussed politics with 
their hearts rather than with their brains. Most of the 
Northerners believed that they made a sorry return for 
the sacrifices of their fathers when they voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and most of the Southerners felt they were 
untrue to their kith and kin and color when they voted 
for a Republican. Thus mugwumpery was an offense. 

Since then the very name has died. Mugwumpery had 
no martyrs, of course, but nevertheless it spread and 
lived as a practice while dying as a creed. But before it 
became common any “yaller dorg” could run for office if 
he got his party nomination and could get the party 
votes. “Yaller dorgs” was what they termed them, for 
it was a period when strong language was common. 

This was the rawness or soreness of the American 
Union after its phenomenal conflict, for you cannot have 
a struggle without some sore heads and unhealed “anat- 
omies.” And very like to it is the soreness of the labor 
unions and of the United Mine Workers of America. 

The miners’? union has gone through its conflict and 
all those who belong to the union have that uncomfortable 
feeling of strife which we all felt when the struggle 
ended at Appommatox. But as the one soreness has 
worn away so will surely the other. 

The guilds in Great Britain, when fighting became no 
longer necessary for existence, developed into the most 
peaceful organizations, promoting benevolences, protect- 
ing the weak, educating the young, inspecting the prod- 
ucts of their members, constructing stately buildings, 
regulating the customs of the industry and performing 
patriotic services. And the union, we trust, freed from 
the stress of conflict, will also lose its rawness, will gather 
to its councils constructive, sober-minded, conservative 
labor men and will serve alike the industry and the state. 
Most of the organizations of mankind, given time, tend 
toward benevolence and social helpfulness. 

But for this we must wait and have patience. Without 
conceding anything which should not be conceded we 
should look hopefully forward to a newer condition. If 
the leaders of thrift, morality and prudence continue as 
of late to gain ascendency in the union, that organiza- 
tion may conceivably be more generously fruitful than 
it has ever been destructive. 

Among the hopeful things we can say about the United 
Mine Workers of America is that it has rarely been a 
grafting concern and sold immunity from strikes for 


made almost no one rich. Its worst feature is its un- 
relenting hostility, its brutal treatment of mugwumps— 
whether they be moderates in the union or independ- 
ents without; its animosity to corporations—be they un- 
conscientious or philanthropic; its tendency to be always 
fighting. These are its rawnesses which are the out- 
come of its past; but history suggests despite its con- 
tradictions that the cause of the blister being removed, 
it will not be long in healing. 


a 
Progress in Mechanical Mining — 


History is not so much a chronicle of events as a record — 
of the way in which those events impressed themselves 
on the people who wrote the history at a time roughly 
a decade after the events happened. As the philosophers 
would phrase it, history is subjective rather than objective. 
It represents not what people did so much as what they ~ 
thought they were doing or had done. 

If we pick up one of our national histories and try to 
trace the record of our mechanical development we find — 
that the American intelligence rose to a great height in 
the middle of the last century and then mysteriously 
slumped away, till now there are no inventive geniuses 
left. 

Every child learns about Elias Howe, the improver 
of the sewing machine in 1846, of C. H. McCormick, who 
invented the reaper in 1831, and of S. F. Morse, who in 
1837 made telegraphy a success. Amasa Goodyear’s im- 
provements in rubber manufacture in 1844 and Cyrus W. 
Field’s submarine cable in 1854 are all friends of our 
childhood days. So even is Dr. J. W. Draper for his 
work in establishing the art of photography. All these 
men get generous credit ; sometimes some of them perhaps 
get a trifle too much, for it is hard sometimes to differen- 
tiate improvers from original inventors. 

But while “there were giants in those days” history 
records little about others who have lived since—and yet, 
you say that there are others and that never was Amer- 
ican invention so marvelous as today. Why then does the 
school history overlook these advances and tell us solely 
about statesmen and ‘soldiers in the sixties and about 
politicians and statesmen thereafter? For this reason: 
History does not relate facts—only our attitude toward — 
them. 

As a result, inventive genius receives no honor, nor does — 
it often receive even an appropriate pecuniary reward. 
The man who first schemes out a revolutionary improve- 
ment rarely makes money. The firm that exploits the 
invention does that. The inventor is entirely forgotten. 
The mining profession is just like any other. The new 
developments are unconnected with any names except those 
of the companies that purchase the patents and make the 
articles for the trade. 

And even then it is considered the right thing to put 
on the soft pedal when we record the achievements of the | 
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new machines, as if the duty of the editor was to “damn 
with faint praise” every meritorious discovery. The reader 
also, trained to condemn the appearance of commendation 
of something sold for profit, is anxious to see that every- 
thing in a technical paper shall refer to subjects from 
which no one can earn a dividend. This animus has 
kept alive a lot of more or less fossil mining subjects. 
The publishing of them cannot possibly enrich anyone; 
therefore they are fit matters for publication. 

We are only a few steps removed from the superstitions 
of the past. We are still in our hearts the victims of 
caste. Geology is a study from which a man can hardly 
make a living. It is unpatented, unpatentable, unsale- 
able—so it is a worthy study, almost on a par with as- 
tronomy and philosophy. It is the caste study of coal 
mining, but it won’t cut coal. It is the dullest, slowest 
tool that the coal-mining journals exploit. It hardly 
makes in any way for efficiency; and so, being so cleanly 
immaterial, it is the very dean of mining—respected and 
venerable, but hardly able to support itself unaided. 

To illustrate the unfortunate attitude which is grow- 
ing on us, Secretary Lane’s “Invocation to the Flag” 
might be introduced. Written as a general manager’s 
note to his many employees, it is a splendid and stirring 
appeal to patriotism and loyalty and might well find imi- 
tation in “house organs” published for the benefit of em- 
ployees. It certainly is a tribute to the altruism which is 
the glory of our civilization. 

But the invocation is about to be placed in the schools, 


and it will there serve mainly to inculcate the idea that 


the Stars and Stripes represent nothing else than the 
people who wear the governmental dog collar—and muzzle. 
It may well be admitted that some of those in the govern- 
ment service are splendid idealists. But so also is the 
man on the street, the inventor, the lower-caste person 
who does not hold a government job. Does not the flag 
also represent him? 

In fact, when read to the general public, for whom 
it was never intended, the invocation is only one mite less 
bad than that other unfortunate utterance of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior published in Coal Age on page 634 of 
Vol. %. It appears that this created so much animadver- 
sion that its very publication in our columns, even with 
reprobation, has been regarded by some as an offense. 

It had precisely the same fault as the “Invocation to 
the Flag,” in that it magnified overmuch the work of 
the federal civil service. The public is being trained to 
believe that the only service worth while is the federal 
and looks with suspicion on all improvements and ad- 
vances made by individuals. The chief work of govern- 
ment bureaus is to control industry rather than to lead 
it, and it is really surprising to note that the public 
admires the bridle rather than the horse which wears it. 

A little generous recognition of the inventors of indus- 
try would do much to make a too often unprofitable oc- 
cupation at least honorable and worthy of our aspirations. 


It would be well to suggest that our readers cast over in 


their minds the names of the inventors of improvements 


and developments of mining machines and equipment. In 
most cases they are hidden in complete obscurity. No 
seven cities are competing for the honor of their birth. 
The socialist tells us that the great improvement in the 
building up of the world is the more equitable distribution 


of the receipts of capital, despite the fact that this dis- 
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tribution has changed but little in centuries and will 
probably never be perceptibly different to what now ob- 
tains, no matter whether the capitalist is a man, a mu- 
nicipality or a state. 

The great change has been wrought by the inventor. 
Give the man who believes that the great advances have 
resulted from political activity a choice of being bounced 
along slowly in a box known as a sedan chair, like a rich 
man of a century or so ago, or of traveling ina seat on a 
railroad train comfortably and at express speed, and 
we know what his choice will be. The comfort of the 
workingman has not come from your politician or states- 
man, but from invention; yet our school histories, our 
magazines and even our technical journals are disposed 
to forget that we bave any inventors. — 
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As the Miners’ Union Develops 


One cannot avoid seeing hopeful signs in the labor move- 
ment, no matter how little of an idealist one may be. 
The miners are not without a constructive program, 
though it must be confessed that they and the operators, 
and the press of both, lay too much stress on the purely 
destructive and aggressive attitude within the industry. 

The constructive interest shown in Illinois and Indiana 
in favor of a restricted competition, the desire to protect 
the operators in Illinois against the unfair practices of co- 
operative societies, which only pretend to pay the union 
wages, the fight in Ohio for fairer freight rates so that 
capital can receive a price for coal permitting the pay- 
ment of the present schedule of wages, the codperation 
in Wyoming, Illinois, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri and Arkansas in securing mine safety anc first 
aid, and the recent stand for the settlement of the quadren- 
nial or biennial disputes, without strikes are one and 
all signs of a worthy spirit. 

They show that labor in coal mining realizes that there 
ic a greater solidarity than merely that of labor. No 
solidarity is safe but that which concerns the whole in- 
dustry. If the miner should burn down all the coal works, 
he would find himself farther from prosperity than he is 
today. He can easily cripple his employer by unreasonable 
action, but he will find, as he has recently in Ohio, that 
though the mine owner grumbles loudly at the heavy hand 
of the miner, that hand has after all been most greivously 
laid on the person and property of the miner himself. 

Slowly a larger solidarity is being learned, and it is 
interesting to note that John P. White, the president of 
the United Mine Workers, rarely forgets it and always 
seeks, though sometimes vainly, the way of peace. Of 
course, when he demands too much a struggle must come, 
but he never deliberately seeks such an issue for the sake 
of showing his strength or gratifying his pugnacity. 

If a glance at his straightforward countenance is not 
enough to assure one of his unquestionable honesty, his 
recent utterance is sufficiently convincing: “I have every 
reason to feel assured that the operators, like the miners, 
want to be fair. The public should not become alarmed 
at the stories of a strike nature, for the mission of the 
United Mine Workers is one of peace.” 

This statement is extremely conciliatory and shows that 
Mr. White appreciates the good purposes of the opera- 
tors far better than some of those city journalists who 
exhibit themselves as the miners’ friends and would in- 
crease their wages without paying any part of the bill, 
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Replacing the Saloon in Mining 
Communities 
3y Cuaries R. Towson* 





SYNOPSIS—The saloon breaks up the monotony 
of the life in mining villages, and to compete with 
it or to replace it, it 1s necessary to find a force 
of equal or greater social value. Such a place 
must be more than a house; it must be in a sense 
a home and have someone who will sustain and 
control tts activities. 





A coal operator who is also a philosopher said recently, 
“The saloons in our state will be closed in a few months, 
and we are glad of it, but we must have a substitute.” 
The saloon must go. It has shown itself to be incapable 
of improvement. Long ago religious reform spoke the 
word; education has explained it, and now their great 
economic ally, business, will enforce it. But with all its 
destructiveness, the saloon furnished a center and 
rendered a service needed in every community. 

The very nature of men calls for a place to meet, to 
talk and to be friendly in a democratic way. The saloon 
has always furnished 
more than drink. It 
has been a social cen- 
ter. The clink of the 
glasses is a social and 
a natural speech. The 
saloon with the drink 
must go, but the so- 
cial impulse, the de- 
sire for comradeship, 
for the clink of the 
glasses, will remain. 

What substitute 
for the saloon is 
available? Those 
communities will be 
wisest that most 
quickly establish as 
a substitute for the 
saloon, a place of 
friendliness and 
cheer—a place where 
relaxation and rec- 
reation may be had 
without the destructive influence of the saloon. If this 
can also be made a place of constructive value, for physi- 
cal, moral and mental improvement, so much the better. 





DECOTA, OF THE CARBON COAL 
CoO., KANAWHA COUNTY, WEST 
VIRGINIA 


; hie first mining village in West 
Virginia at which a Y. M. C. A. was 
established 


CoNTENTMENT Is Burren THAN DIPLOMACY 


Mining communities afford little chance for the right 
use of idle time; yet there are few places where there is 





*Secretary, industrial department, International Committee 
4 Sos Men’s Christian Associations, 124 East 28th St., New 
Yor ity. 


more of such time available. Monotonous work is bad, 
but the monotony of idleness is worse. Both are enemies’ 
to happiness and efficiency. It is strange how little 
thought or money is put into changing leisure time from 
a liability to an asset in such communities. Some 
employers are finding ways to improve the leisure life 
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VISITORS AND OFFICIALS AT OPENING OF BENHAM, 
EY; YF Me Caras ; 


From left to right, standing on ground—White L. Moss, then 


vice-president and general manager, Continental Coal Cor- 
poration, recently resigned; Tom Booze, local secretary Y. M. 
C. A.; H. H. Asher; J. C. Acheson, chairman of Kentucky State 
Committee, Y. M. C. A.; Philo C. Dix, state secretary of Y. M. 
C. A. in Kentucky; W. C. Tucker, superintendent, Wisconsin 
Steel Co., Ine.; C. R. Towson, secretary of the International 
Y. M. C. A. at New York City; C. J. Hickes, welfare man for 
the International Harvester Co. From left to right, on the 
porch—H. F. Perkins, president of the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
Inec.; Dr. A. Gatliff, of the Southern Mining Co.; a representa- 
tive of the Louisville Courier-Journal; G. A. Ranney and 
Cyrus H. McCormick, general manager and president respec- 
tively of the International Harvester Co. 


of the workers and their families, but more have ignored 


the need. 

Many workers move from place to place for no other 
cause than sheer monotony. Others move because they 
have so little to anchor them. One operator realizing this 
purchased a large number of parlor organs and sold them 
among his people, not because they could play, but to 
make moving more difficult. Miners and their families 
have been known to walk miles to reach a village where 
a musical fakir entertained on the street. No means had 
been offered in their own village for satisfying the 
legitimate desire for entertainment. 

The groups hanging around the stations, stores and 
corners in our coal-mining villages are witnesses to the 
fact that industry has not considered the human needs 
as scientifically as it has those of its machinery, markets 
and finances. It is a fact that we are experts on machine 
efficiency, but novices in developing man efficiency; and 
this in face of the fact that the greatest asset unrealized 
as yet in coal mining is not the resources of the mine, 
but of the miners. Leisure time can be used to help men 
grow in knowledge, energy, loyalty and contentment, but 
to use this leisure successfully leadership is needed. 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF Y. M. C. A. OF THE McALPIN COAL CO. AT McALPIN, RALEIGH COUNTY, W. VA. 


The saloon has furnished a place of meeting and some- 
thing of social intercourse, but its influence is not in the 
right direction. The substitute needed must not only 
furnish the place and the atmosphere, but positive and 


constructive leadership. Where can such a substitute 
be found? 


LeaperRsHIP Is NEEDED; Equipment ALONE WILL 
Nor AssurE SUCCESS 


A place of recreation and social intercourse should be 
provided in every community. But this has often been 
done with disappointing results. Many employers have 


employees are missing, and the principal use of these 
buildings is for a weekly dance by a few “white collar” 
men and their families. 

The point to be guarded is that such a place to be 
effective must be run upon a plan that fits the people, 
and back of that plan there must be a man. Leadership 
is essential. 

Imagine a saloon without a saloon keeper! We wonder 
at the influence of the saloon in politics; but have we 
ever really analyzed the subject to discover just what it 
is that gives the saloon its power, its grip upon men? 
If the influence of the man behind the bar and the 





“TWO VIEWS OF THE BENHAM Y. M. C. A. FOR COLORED FOLK. THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED BY THE COAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE WISCONSIN STEEL CO., AN ALLIED INTEREST OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CoO. 


spent large sums of money for just such a purpose. For 
a time the employees and their families used it as 
intended; then lack of interest appeared, the property 
was carelessly handled, neglect and indifference took the 
place of the first enthusiasm. Gradually the men for 
whom the place was intended dropped away, and its 
use became limited to a small group of the office men. 
It is all too easy to find well-equipped clubhouses into 
which employers have put not only their money, but their 
heart interest as well, and yet the rank and file of the 


democratic plan upon which his institution is run could 
be transferred to a constructive basis, what a change 
would come in many communities ! 


A Puacz, 4 PLAN AND A Man 


Imagine a place equipped to meet the needs of a com- 
munity as a social center, also a plan for its use that 
fits the people, that recognizes their natural desires, and 
gives them a chance to run it themselves and a man to lead 
the work. Remember that, unlike the saloon, this place 
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is established by mutual agreement of employer and 
employees, both having a direct interest in it; that the 
plan is determined by the men themselves, with the aid 
of the trained leader. Add to this the further fact 
that this leader is the representative both of the em- 
ployees and the employer and has no commercial interest 
in either the place or the plan, but only a desire to be 
the friend and helper of every member of the community. 
Then we have some idea of what a constructive substitute 
for the saloon may be, and actually is, in scores of in- 
dustrial centers, not a few of them coal-mining villages. 

In the mining regions of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Iowa and Washington this work has 
been operated successfully. Some have doubted the 
efficacy of such a movement because of its avowed re- 
ligious motive. But for more than thirty years it has 
been an ally of the railroads; it has been used by the 
United States Government in the Panama Canal, and 
in the reclamation camps of the West, and by the largest 
as well as by some of the small industries during the 
last decade; and it succeeds everywhere with every group 
of men, white or black, English-speaking or non-English- 
speaking, because its motive is religious. 


Pian Dots Mort THAN MERELY CoNsSUME A MAN’s 
TIME AND ExcEss ENERGY 


It is more than a club; it appeals to more in a man 
than his desire for social intercourse; it takes hold upon 
his character life at the point where loyalty, integrity, 
contentment and real efficiency take root. It can be made 
an ally, not only of industry, but of every church, school, 
doctor and police officer in any place. It does not violate 
the creed of any church member nor supplant any. other 
agency. The fact that a state and an international 
organization promote and supervise its work is a strong 
point, for this assures stability and a choice of trained 
leaders (secretaries). Yet each local organization is 
absolutely independent. 

This plan was suggested to that philosopher-operator 
who wants a substitute for the saloon, and he agreed to 
put up two buildings at two of his mines, and two more 
miners’ Young Men’s Christian Associations will result. 
Of course before these buildings are erected it will 
be discovered whether the miners and their families want 
this feature in their community; but no group of in- 
dustrial workers of any color or creed in any part of the 
country has ever turned down this plan when it has been 
presented clearly. 

Some operators testify that Arinenitess has disap- 
peared; others say that the receipts of liquors through 
express agencies have been cut in half, and in some ices 
saloons have been actually closed by opening a modern 
industrial type of Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It is a substitute for the saloon, and something more. 


2S 
oe 


School Building im Anthracite 
Region 

Eighteen new schools have been constructed during 
the last year in the five principal anthracite-producing 
counties of Pennsylvania—Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Northumberland and Schuylkill—at an aggregate cost 
of nearly $900,000. Although the greater part of the 
school taxes is paid by the anthracite operators, and there 
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weve imany magnificent school buildings in the anthra- 
cite region before this year’s construction, they and all 
other taxpayers welcome additional educational facilities. 
Many of the school buildings are utilized at night for 
the teaching of miners in their chosen work. 

At Franklin in Carbon County a new school has been 
constructed, and in Lackawanna County there are five 
new schools—No. 7 at Carbondale, the new school at 
Archbald, the Wildcat school, also at Archbald, and the 
primary school at Jermyn. In Luzerne County have 
been added the Georgetown school of Wilkes-Barre 
township, the high school of Larksville borough, the 
Concrete City school of Hanover township, the G. W. 
Guthrie school of Wilkes-Barre, the high school of Nanti- 
coke and the high school of Pittston. In Northumber- 
land County there are three new schools—one at Marion | 
Heights and two at Milton, one being known as the 
Grant school and the other as the central grammar school. 
Schuylkill County has a new school in Wayne township, 
the Marlin school in Norwegian township, the West Ward . 
school in Coaldale and the Tamaqua school in Rahn 
township. 

Two of these schools, those at Nanticoke and Pittston, 
cost over $200,000 each, and the G. W. Guthrie school at 
Wilkes-Barre cost $100,000. The aggregate cost of the 
list furnished by the State Board of Education at Har- 
risburg was $890,781. 

The Dark Days 
By Watt Mason 
(Written expressly for Coal Age) 

The sun’s a winner, all men know; without it green 
things wouldn’t grow, of beauty there would be a dearth, 
and health would perish from the earth. Oh, if it ceased 
to light the sky, we’d soon be tired of life and die. These 
facts are bromides gone to seed—so plain that he who | 
runs can read. 

Yet when the sun won’t take a rest, but scoots along 
from east to west, day after day, week after week, we have 
too big a grouch to speak. “This sunshine is the bully 
stuff,’ we say, “but plenty is enough; we aren’t hoggish, 
Sol, old chap; don’t send us all you have on tap, but save 
a little of your glow for winter, when we’re having snow.” 

And if the clouds obscure the sky, responsive to our — 
heartfelt sigh, and thunder rips around and roars, and 
lightning splits the whole outdoors, we chortle with ex- 
ceeding glee, turn handsprings in our ecstacy. 

And thus the business men should greet the dark days 
with a nosegay sweet. If things should always come his 
way, and there should be no dismal day, he’d tire of such 
an easy graft, and say, “I wish I had a raft of obstacles 
and ills that blight, to show that I'am built to fight” 
He’d have no chance to analyze his weakness or to 
strength get wise; he’d gain no credit, though he won all 
kinds of ‘plain and fancy mon’. 

For any man who’s worth a dime detests good sled-— 
ding all the time. He wants to show he is a chap who has 
a store of vim and snap, and where the spineless critter 
frets, he on his nettle bravely gets, and strips disaster 
of its hide, and cuts a swath a furlong wide. 

Dark days are good for any man; they make him use his 
brains and plan, conserve his capital and learn to value 
dollars he may earn. So, Mr. Manager, don’t fret when 
come the days, dark, blue and wet; look forth with calm, 
undaunted gaze. and say, “I like these gloomy days !” 
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Misuse of Black Blasting 
Powder in Mines 


Letter No. 1—While we all agree that there is much 
danger in the unrestricted use of black powder for blast- 
ing coal and rock in mines, this explosive has been 
blamed many times for results that come from its misuse 
and are due to the ignorance or foolhardiness of the man 
rather than the nature of the explosive. For this reason I 
have prepared this article on the uses of black blasting 
powder to show that accidents resulting from its improper 
use may be eliminated by its proper use. 

During several years of service in mines, especially those 
of West Virginia, I have observed that the improper uses 
of black powder have contributed very largely to the nu- 
merous fatal and nonfatal accidents that have occurred 
and resulted in much damage to mining property. In 
most cases extraordinary care is taken in gaseous mines 
to avoid accidents liable to result from the improper use 
of so-called permissible explosives. Competent shotfirers 
are being employed, the best grade of explosive is selected 
for blasting and noncombustible material is furnished for 
stemming. Moreover, as a further precaution locked 
safety lamps are being used exclusively and the coal dust 
is kept thoroughly watered by various means that are 
adopted. 

Let us inquire to what extent any precautionary meas- 
ures have been adopted in many nongaseous mines with 
respect to preventing accidents that are liable to result 
in loss of life and damage to property from the improper 
uses of black powder. Experienced as well as inexperi- 
enced miners are permitted to perform the work when 
blasting coal with black powder, and in many instances 
accident results from overcharges purposely made to bring 
the coal down in easy-loading sizes. I admit that non- 
combustible material is being furnished for stemming in 
some though not in all of the mines. Many charges of 
black powder have been stemmed with fine “buckdust,” 
as the machine cuttings are commonly called, which is 
highly combustible. Furthermore, watering of nongassy 
or dry-and-dusty mines, as a rule, is not as carefully prac- 
ticed as is the case in gassy and dry-and-dusty mines. 
Copper-tipped tamping bars and copper-tipped needles are 
being used by some, but not by all of the miners. 

It appears to me that in this respect the wagon is be- 
ing placed before the horse and that it is necessary to 
adopt proper remedies. It seems reasonable that we can 
increase the safety of the mines by permitting only compe- 
tent men to blast the coal when using black powder and 
by insisting on their using reasonable and safe charges, 
stemming with noncombustible material and using copper- 
tipped tamping bars and copper-tipped needles only. 

By examining the annual reports of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines, it will be observed that a number 
of mine explosions in which many miners were killed were 
caused by the improper use of black powder; and the dam- 
age done to the mines and delays in operating after the 
trouble occurred has caused large losses to both op- 


erators and miners. Many roof falls that have killed 
miners have been due to the improper placing of shots 
too close to the roof, thereby making the latter unsound. 
Roof falls amounting to thousands of cubic yards annu- 
ally and which must be removed at the expense of the op- 
erator are caused by pointing auger holes too near to the 
roof, causing it to become unsound and to fall. 

Again, owing to the overcharges of black powder the 
mine atmosphere naturally is not as good as it would be 
if proper amounts of black powder were being used. Al- 
though the West Virginia mining law requires that min- 
ers shall not enter their working places until 20 min. 
has elapsed after firing a shot, this requirement of the 
law is in many cases not being obeyed. Of course, when 
miners rush to the face of the working places immediately 
after the coal has been shot they expose themselves to 
dense volumes of powder smoke, which if inhaled day 
after day will eventually affect their health and reduce 
their ability to perform a good day’s work. 

It cannot be denied that, in the past, black powder 
used by inexperienced mine employees has been the cause 
of mine disasters causing loss of life and injury to em- 
ployees and damage to property. In my opinion, only 
experienced miners should be permitted to blast the coal, 
as it is necessary for the men doing such work to know 
by experience the amount of powder required to bring 
the coal down and avoid using an excessive charge. Men 
doing the blasting should be taught by men experienced in 
this work and should not be permitted under any con- 
sideration to fire shots until they can give satisfactory 
proof of competency to the mine officials. 

Unavoidable mine accidents will happen, but avoid- 
able ones caused by inexperienced miners blasting the coal] 
should be eliminated. It is deplorable when we read 
annual reports that have been issued by the West Virginia 
Department of Mines to observe that fatal as well as non- 
fatal accidents have been caused by the carelessness of the 
miners; and many of these accidents can be attributed 
to the improper use of black powder by inexperienced 
men. Naturally, miners do not like to work in mines 
where accidents constantly occur. In many instances 
where accidents have occurred the mine was idle that 
day and perhaps for days previous, depending of course on 
the severity of the accident. The burden of these losses, 
financially and otherwise, must be borne by the miners 
and the operators. 

To the astonishment of West Virginians, past history 
shows that mine disasters have occurred in what are usu- 
ally termed “model mines.” Investigations into the causes 
of these disasters revealed that blownout and overcharged 
blasts and blasting coal on the solid were the primary 
causes. If in future the blasting of coal with black powder 
is permitted to be done only by experienced miners, the 
mines will become safer for work, and as a result fatal 
and nonfatal accidents will be eliminated to a large ex- 
tent and the safety of property enhanced. 

Let us not forget that two things cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time; no more can we have safety 
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so long as we permit danger to lurk within the mines. 
Only experienced miners should be allewed to do the 
blasting of coal and handle black powder, if we expect 
to eliminate one of the dangers lurking in coal mines. 
Karu F. ScHOEW. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Removal of Powder Marks 


Letter No. 1—A matter of grave importance to all 
miners and referred to in discussion by the National Mine 
Rescue and First-Aid Conference, held at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., Sept. 23-26, 1912, is the question of whether it 
is possible to so treat victims of powder burns as to 
efface the marks resulting therefrom. My attention was 
drawn to the statements made by Drs. J. J. Rutledge and 
W. 8S. Rountree, as published on p. 42 of Bulletin 62, 
Bureau of Mines. Dr. Rutledge stated the case of a man 
injured in a mine by the explosion of a blast that he, 
in company with others, had approached unwarned. This 
man had received 107 punctures of the skin, and in some 
of these could be seen through the skin particles as large 
as the end of a thumb. Otherwise, the man’s physical 
condition was perfect. 

In response to a member of the Hospitals and Safety- 
Station Committee as to whether or not it was advisable 
to wash such a wound, Dr. Rountree stated as follows: 


We have quite a number of injuries of this sort in our 
mining district. Long ago, men whose faces were blackened 
by explosion went through life that way. They were simply 
treated in a way, and the coal dust remained in the wounds. 
In the last few years we have never sent a man away with 
a black face after such an accident. With a salt solution and 
a stiff brush, every particle of coal dust may be removed. 
Sometimes the coal dust is buried so deep it cannot be reached 
with the stiff brush, but with a curette all particles may be 
removed. The only way we have been successful with these 
patients was to immediately anesthetize, scrub with brush 
or curette, wash with salt solution and dress with sterile 
bicarbonate or some other dressing. Sometimes, after a 
patient goes 24 hours or so the face swells, and many par- 
ticles are shoved up and are thus much easier to remove, even 
at that time; but by letting them go so long, more infection 
is caused. However, such infection is not so dangerous as 
infection received on the surface. The use of a stiff brush 
destroys some tissue, but causes no scars, and practically all 
the dirt can be reached with the brush, 


This statement of Dr. Rountree, to the effect that he 
had never sent a man away with a black face after such 
an accident, is interesting, inasmuch as many mining men 
know of numerous cases where patients have recently been 
discharged from hospitals as cured, but with blackened 
faces. 

As I have stated before, it is a matter of grave import- 
ance to know whether such results are due to the careless- 
ness or ignorance of the surgeons in charge. In either 
case, it is the right of the coal-mining industry to know 
the facts. If the treatment described by Dr. Rountree 
is efficacious and will effect the removal of the marks of 
the powder, there can be no excuse for the discharge of 
men from hospitals as being cured, while these marks 
remain to disfigure their faces. 

Such a disfigurement is not only a handicap to the 
man himself, but advertises the occupation of coal mining 
as one of great hazard, while it also reflects on the intelli- 
gence or efficiency of certain hospitals. Let there be a 
discussion in Coal Age that will lead to a thorough in- 
vestigation of this important matter. 

RatpH W. MAYER. 

Roslyn, Wash. 
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Need of First-Aid Instruction 


I agree heartily with the suggestion that first-aid in- 
struction should be given more generally to all mine em- 
ployees, so that there might always be someone around 
who would know a few simple things that ought to be 
done in case of accident. All persons should know how 
to stop the flow of blood from an artery; how to rescue 
a drowning person; what to do to succor a person in con- 
tact with a live wire, or to resuscitate one overcome by 
gas. 

The more general need for this work of instruction was 
deeply impressed on me a few days ago by an incident 
that occurred on the tracks in front of the tipple of the 
mine where I work. It was early in the morning as the 
men were coming to the mine. I was proceeding up the 
track toward the mine when the engine and cab of the 
coal train passed me at breakneck speed. JI knew at 
once that something was wrong, as trains were never run 
on the coal siding at a speed greater than 20 mi. an hr. | 

On reaching the tipple, my fears were realized when I 
learned that a young boy, who was riding to the mine on 
the cars, had jumped from the train before it stopped. In 
attempting to cross the track ahead of the moving cars, 
he slipped and fell. Retaining his presence of mind, 
however, he succeeded in rolling clear of the track, except 
his left leg, which was cut off by the wheels at a point 
above the knee. The accident was witnessed by many of 
his fellow-workmen who were riding in the first car. They 
all realized that something must be done quickly to save 
the boy’s life, but no one understood how to stop the bleed- 
ing which would soon result in death. They only thought 
of getting him to the hospital as quickly as possible, and 
the engineer and train crew were doing all in their power 
to shorten the time of the trip. But the boy died that 
night from loss of blood. 

This is not the first case of its kind that has happened 
and I don’t suppose it will be the last. We never know 
who will be the next victim of accident or when an acci- 
dent will occur. Hence it is our duty to do everything pos- 
sible to give first-aid instruction to all mine workers. It 
may happen that an opportunity will never offer to apply 
the knowledge gained of first-aid treatment; but this is no 
reason why everyone should not possess himself of suffi- 
cient knowledge to give such treatment to another injured 
by accident. An accident is always unforeseen. 

Personally I think that the mining laws of every state 
should compel all operators to maintain at their plant at 
least a few trained men who are competent to give first-aid 
treatment in case of accident. The mining laws of many 
states require mine operators to keep on hand ready for 
use a supply of first-aid material; but how many of these 
laws say anything about the training of men in first-aid 
work and in the proper use of the material required to be 
kept on hand? I would ask, What good are tools or sup- 
plies if no one present is competent to use them ? 


James T. Reynoups, Safety Inspector, 
Houston, Penn. Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Preventing Mine Explosions 
Letter No. 5—In his Letter No. 3, Coal Age, July 24, 
p. 148, William Crooks criticizes the statement that ap- 
peared in my previous letter, May 8, p. 819, which reads, 
“As long as coal is mined, disasters must occur,” ete. My 
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original copy read “As long as mine disasters occur, there 
will be miners to be rescued.” I presume Mr. Crooks 
would accept the latter statement without criticism, as it 
does not imply that these sad occurrences are “inevitable” 
in coal mining. The change in the wording came in the 
editing of my copy. 

However, while it is true that mine explosions have 
occurred ever since coal was mined to any considerable ex- 
tent, and probably will continue to happen for some time 
to come, it is undoubtedly the desire and hope of all min- 
ing men that mine explosions will eventually be eliminated 
and remembered only as matters of history. We will all 
agree that that time has not as yet arrived. I firmly be- 
lieve that we still have some things to learn and under- 


stand relative to the causes of mine explosions before these. 


will cease to occur. 

The suggestions offered by J. Riley, May 29, p. 938, and 
Edward H. Coxe, July 3, p. 27, as well as those presented 
by Mr. Crooks, in his letter, p. 143, are all good and prac- 
tical, as means of preventing or at least reducing the num- 
ber of mine explosions, if the same are strictly followed. 
But I would ask, Will they eliminate such explosions? 
It seems to me that there are other things we must know 
and other causes we must understand before we can ex- 
pect to successfully contend with the conditions that make 


’ mine explosions possible. 


How much do we know in regard to the effect of strong 
air currents, and the greater or less amount of available 
oxygen in the mine air, and to what extent these are actual 
factors in the initiation of an explosion in a mine, as 
has often been suggested by John Verner, former mine 
inspector in Iowa? Again, do we thoroughly understand 
to what extent or in what way changes of temperature, 
barometric pressure and seismic disturbances create con- 
ditions favorable to explosions in the mine? 

It must be acknowledged by a candid mind that efficient 
and competent men in charge of mines have not always 
been a means of preventing the occurrence of explosions 
therein. The records show that some of the most disas- 
trous accidents have happened in mines that are well regu- 
lated and under the best possible supervision. 

Again, well-regulated mines have been operated for a 
number of years by such competent and trained men, with- 
out the occurrence of an explosion, and yet a little later 
the mine, under the same management and subject to the 
same conditions, as far as can be ascertained, has suddenly 
been the scene of a disastrous explosion. In some in- 
stances the cause may be attributed to a human factor, 
but there are other instances in which this cannot be 
shown. I want to say that only when these conditions 
or causes are thoroughly known and understood may we 
expect that mine explosions will be eliminated. 

JOHN Ross, 
Former District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 


The Pennsylvania Amendment 


Letter No. 2—The recent changes in the mining law of 
Pennsylvania will be far-reaching in their effects and ul- 
timately disastrous to every phase of the industry, if the 
predictions of many thoughtful men do not fail. By the 
passage of this amendment, as described in Coal Age, July 
24, p. 145, the State of Pennsylvania has given up a sub- 
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stantial good and is groping for a shadowy illusion, sup- 
posedly something better. 

Under the operation of the present law, the state exer- 
cises a degree of judicial and executive authority over the 
operation of the coal-mining industry that enables it to en- 
force important provisions relating to the sanitation of 
mines and the safeguarding of the health and lives of 
mine workers. Under that law, the state holds responsible 
for the enforcement of its provision the men who have been 
licensed by the state as being qualified for their official 
duty. Their qualification has been duly ascertained by an 
examination conducted by regularly commissioned officers 
of the state. The candidates in examination have demon- 
strated their knowledge of the principles and practice of 
coal mining and received the state certificate of compe- 
tency required by law. 

Since their. enactment, these provisions of the law have 
been productive of a great advancement among coal min- 
ers, supplying them with a motive and incentive for study 
and resulting in the improvement of faculties that hither- 
to were dormant. This training has incidentally produced 
a higher grade of citizens. It goes without saying that a 
law the operation of which tends to produce more efficient 
workmen and to develop a higher standard of citizenship is 
of material benefit, not only to the coal-mining industry, 
but to the entire commonwealth. 

It is a matter of general observation that one of the 
effects of the qualification required by law has been to de- 
velop mine officials of broader views. This necessary quali- 
fication has developed those faculties that have enabled 
men to realize that in order to produce the greatest re- 
sults one must not only possess a working knowledge of 
his calling, but (what is of far more importance) a good 
knowledge of human nature. 

By the amended law it would appear that the state has 
abrogated its power to adjudicate the operation of its 
mines. It may well be asked, Why has such a surrender 
of governmental right and authority been made? 

In regard to the amendment operating to displace the 
legally qualified man, I am not apprehensive of such a re- 
sult, since the qualified man is a profitable financial in- 
vestment for every mine operator, and it is not logical to 
assume that such can or will be replaced by men of less 
technical training and ability. But it must be admitted 
that the abasement of the high standard previously main- 
tained has a tendency to lower the dignity of the official 
position in the mine. 

Unfortunately the amendment has substituted for a 
statutory supervision and control of mining operations an 
arbitrary and concentrated control invested in the mine 
owner or operator, who thus becomes his own law. Stated 
briefly, such a concentration of power is a menace to the 
bulwarks of our democratic government. In effect the 
amendment has placed the operator outside the pale of the 
state and made him a law unto himself. It must be ad- 
mitted that nothing has been gained, but much has been 
lost to the miner by its passage. I believe the general 
opinion prevails that the amendment practically annuls 
the law, and the work of 35 years of constructive legisla- 
tion that has materially benefited those employed in the 
industry has been destroyed. 

In respect to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, it 
should be observed that the act is optional in its provi- 
sions, while the amended mining law is positive and abso- 
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lute. These two combined produce, incidentally, an unex- 
pected result. Whether an operator elects to work under 
the provisions of the compensation act, he is still clothed 
with the absolute power conferred upon him by the amend- 
ment. 

The benefit of the act to the workman is questionable. 
Should a company refuse to operate under the provisions 
of the act, an injured employee has no recourse except to 
common law, which at the best is uncertain in its results. 
On the other hand, if a company elects to operate under 
the provisions of the act, the payment of the price prac- 
tically exempts the management from all financial respon- 
sibility for the safety of their employees, which then be- 
comes a secondary consideration. The premiums paid 
to meet the requirements of the compensation act will not 
come out of the net profits of the operator, who will con- 
tinue to demand the same returns on his investment as be- 
fore, which is his legal right. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act is simply an insurance in which the operator 
pays directly the premiums on the policies of his em- 
ployees. The operator will naturally reduce his premiums 
to a minimum by taking only the best risks and refusing to 
employ those who are physically defective, or who can- 
not pass a medical examination, or are advanced in years. 
Has the state provided for such a result? 
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Relation of Volume and Pressure of Air and Gas—For a 
constant temperature, the volume of air and gases varies 
inversely as the pressure supported. In this connection, pres- 
sure is often estimated as one, two, three, etc., atmospheres, 
meaning that the pressure supported by the air or gas is one, 
two, three, ete., times the normal atmospheric pressure at that 
place. This is commonly known as Boyie’s or Mariotte’s law 
ot volume, 

An “atmosphere” is sometimes incorrectly taken to mean 
normal sea-level pressure (14.7 lb. per sq.in.). Such a mean- 
ing of the term, however, would manifestly limit its applica- 
tion to sea level, or furnish an arbitrary standard inconvenient 
for use. 

The term “free air” relates to atmospheric air at any 
elevation and for any condition. According to the above rule, 
when free air is compressed to two, three or four atmospheres 
its volume is reduced to %, 1/3, or 4% of the original volume, 
assuming the temperature remains constant. At the same 
time, the pressure or tension ef the air is increased to two, 
three or four times the atmospheric pressure, whatever that 
may have been, or the free-air pressure, assuming always a 
constant temperature. 

The expansion of air, by the same law, is accompanied by 
a fall of pressure, the volume ratio being equal to the inverse 
pressure ratio, for the same temperature. The pressure re- 
fered to here is the absolute pressure, or the pressure above 
a vacuum or zero. 


Relation of Absolute Temperature and Pressure of Air and 
Gas—For a constant volume, the absolute temperature of air 
and gases varies directly as the absolute pressure. 


_ Volume, Temperature, Pressure of Air and Gas—The rela- 
tion of the volume (v), pressure (p) and absolute temperature 
(T), for a given weight of air or gas is expressed simply by 
the following formulas: 

Const. Pressure 


Const. Temperature Const. Volume 


% 7s Y _ Pa Ps Ts 


vy T; Vy Po Py T, 


The relations of volume, temperature and pressure of air 
and gas depend on two main conditions: 1. The gas may or 
may not be free to expand. 2. Heat may or may not be added 
or taken from the gas. 


Addition of Heat—Two cases may arise, as follows: 

(a) If the air is confined (constant volume) the rise in 
temperature is more rapid, since all the heat is then trans- 
formed into heat energy or internal work, and the pressure 
rises accordingly. 

_ (b) If the air is free to expand (constant pressure) the 
rise in temperature, for the same addition of heat, is much 
less rapid. In this case, the air in expanding performs ex- 
ternal work against the pressure it supports. A part of the 
heat added is thus absorbed in doing outside work, while the 
remainder, only, is available for internal work and manifest 
as heat energy, thus causing a lesser rise of temperature. 
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A compensation act is a good provision and a necessary 
one, but its burden should not rest on any one class—it 
should be borne by the community as a whole, since all 
are directly or indirectly benefited by the labor of the 
men whom the act is intended to protect. However, when 
the operation of the act means the removal of the safe- 
guards already in force and designed to protect human 
life, to say nothing of the annulment, practically, of the 
right to labor, it becomes an unmitigated evil. 

In closing, permit me to suggest that the operation of 
the amended law will render abortive the authority of the 
local executives of the law—the mine inspectors, who are 
still retained in their positions at great expense to the 
state. In the bituminous field alone there are at present 
28 mine inspectors, which means an annual expenditure 
of over $80,000 in salaries, besides office, traveling and 
other expenses. 

It has been roughly estimated that the expense to the 
State of Pennsylvania incident to the establishment of 
the Bureau of Insurance in connection with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, for the first fiscal year, will ag- 
grevate a half-million dollars. The results will be eagerly 
watched. 





A. M. Iner. 


——, Penn. 
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Work of Expansion of Air—When air is expanded by the 
addition of heat the external work performed can be calcu- 
lated in two ways, as follows: 

1, On a heat-unit basis, by subtracting the heat absorbed, 
per pound of air, per degree rise in temperature, for constant 
volume, from the heat, per pound, per degree, for constant 
pressure; and multiplying this difference, which is the heat 
converted into external work, by the foot-pounds per heat 
unit; thus, since 0B tus == 07S) tteeLbe 


Heat, per lb.-deg. (sp. heat, const. pressure) 
Heat, per lb.-deg. (sp. heat, const. volume) 


0.2374 B.t.u. 
0.1689 B.t.u. 


Heat, per lb.-deg., available for external work.. 0.0685 B.t.u. 
External work, per lb.-deg.......... 0.0685 X 778 = 53.29 fti=lpe 


2. The external work performed in the expansion of air, per 
pound, per degree, can be calculated, also, very simply by 
multiplying the volume of 1 lb. of dry air, at 1 deg. F., abso- 
lute, and 1 1b. per sq.in. pressure (0.37 cu.ft.), by 144, the 
number of square inches in 1 sq.ft.; thus, 


Hxternal work, per®= lbi-dé6e..0 53. eee 0.387 X 144 = 53.28 ft.-lb. 


Adiabatic Expansion and Compression—When there is no 
addition of heat in the expansion, or no loss of heat in the 
compression of air or gas, the relations of volume, temper- 
ature and pressure follow other laws than those previously 
given. Such expansion or compression is described as “adia- 
batiec,” meaning no passage (of heat) in or out of the gas. 

In adiabatic expansion, there being no addition of heat, 
the increase in volume is at the expense of the internal en- 
ergy and a fall of temperature is the result, which is accom- 
panied also by a fall of pressure. 

_ In adiabatic compression, there being no loss of heat, the 
internal energy is augmented by the heat of compression, and 
the result is an increase of both temperature and pressure. 


Adiabatic Formulas—The following formulas express the 
relation of volume (v), pressure (p) and absolute temper- 
ature (T), for any given weight of air or gas, when expanded 
or compressed without gain or loss of heat. In actual prac- 
tice it is only possible to approximate adiabatic expansion 
or compression.: 


Ye _ (2 0.7117 Yau (7 2.469 Po _ { T,\3.469 
” 7) my rT.) Pr (7) 
Pa (2 1.405 Te (2 0.405 T. _ {P_\0.288 
Pr 3) T, \wy is a) 


It is important to observe that adiabatic 
compression always involves a change in temperature. 
Where the temperature is maintained constant, by adding 
heat in expanding, or extracting heat (cooling) in compress- 
ing, the change in volume is described as “isothermal” ex- 
pansion or compression. In practice, it is only possible to 
approximate isothermal conditions in the expansion or com- 
pression of air or gas. 

The application of the above formulas necessitates the use 
of logarithms. 


expansion or 
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Space Occupied by Sized Coal 


Kindly state the space required to store the different 
sizes of anthracite and bituminous coal in bins. 
INQUIRER. 
Dayton, Ohio. 





The space occupied by coal stored in a bin depends 
chiefly on the specific gravity of the coal, and to some 
extent on the size to which the coal is broken. 

The average specific gravity of anthracite may be taken 
as 1.5, making the weight of a cubic foot of average 
anthracite 62.5 & 1.5 = 92.75 lb. The space occupied by 
1 long ton (2240 lb.) of solid anthracite is therefore 
2240 — 93.75 = 23.9 cu.ft. It is estimated that mine- 
tun coal, both anthracite and bituminous, will occu- 
py about two-thirds more space than the same weight 
of solid coal. Therefore, the space occupied by 1 ton 
of mine-run anthracite would be approximately 23.9 xX 
124 = say 40 cu.ft. 

The specific gravity of bituminous coal varies from 
1.2 to 1.5. Taking the average specific gravity of. this 
coal as 1.35, the weight of 1 short ton (2000 lb.) of 
solid bituminous coal is 2000 ~ (62.5 & 1.35) = 23.7 
cu.ft. Therefore, a ton of mine-run bituminous coal will 
occupy approximately 23.7 « 134 = say 40 euft. 

These calculations give the general rule that a long 
ton of anthracite or a short ton of bituminous coal 
(mine-run) will occupy approximately 40 cu.ft. of space 
in a bin. 

In the sizing of coal, the larger sizes, as “broken” 
or “egg,” may occupy slightly more and the smaller size 
of “chestnut” slightly less than the space mentioned. 
But the finer grades of pea, buckwheat and rice coal, 
owing to their greater purity or freedom from refuse, 
weigh lighter, and consequently require a somewhat great- 
er space per ton, than that mentioned. However, these 
differences will not exceed 5 per cent., in any case. 

Effect of Storage on the 


Analysis of Coal 
If bituminous coal is stored in the open for six 
months, and an analysis is made at the beginning and 
end of this period, how would the extent of deteriora- 
tion be determined ? 
RR. bes 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





The extent of deterioration in the coal would be de- 
termined by the percentage of loss in heat value. For 
example, the difference in the calorific values of the coal 
at the beginning and at the end of the period of stor- 
age will show a loss in heat units (B.t.u.). The per- 
centage of this loss is then calculated from the original 
heat value of the coal. 

This will be clearly understood from the following 
tabulated results of the experiments carried out by the 
United States Government for the purpose of showing 


the effect of storage on coal. Four different types of 
coal were selected for this purpose, as follows: 1. New 
River coal, West Virginia, as being tne type of coal large- 
ly used by the Navy. 2. Pocahontas, Va., as being the 
type of steaming and coking coal used in the Eastern 
states. 3. Pittsburgh, Penn., as representing a rich 
coking and gas coal. 4. Sheridan, Wyo., as representing 
a sub-bituminous or black lignite, much used in the West. 
The results of the experiments were as follows: 





Heat Value of Coal (B.t.u.) 
After After Per Cent. 
le Yor 2 Yr. Loss 





Storage As 
Kind of Coal Conditions Stored 
New River, W. Va. Run-of-mine coal 
exposed to air in- 
doors; Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
Run-of-mine coal 
exposed to air 
outdoors, un- 
covered; Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
Pocahontas, Va... 120-ton pile, run-of- 
mine coal, out- 
: side; Panama 
Pittsburgh bed.... Run-of-mine coal, 
open bin, out- 
doors, Ann Ar- 
, bor, Mich. 8,541 
Sheridan, Wyo.... Run-of-mine coal, 
open bin 5 ft. 
deep; Sheridan, 
Wyo. 7,370 
Sub-bituminous... Run-of-mine coal, 
closed bin 5 ft. 
deep, Sheridan, 
Wyo. 7,370 


8,754 8,748 8,734 


1 
8,775 8,760 8,722 2 


8,794 8,762 


8,526 Leyes 


F (Bil fs) 22 yr., 3.19 


7,094 2yr., 3.75 

The table gives a condensed summary compiled from 
the results of a large number of test determinations. To 
eliminate the effect of incidental impurities, the calor- 
ific values are calculated on a moisture-free, ash-free 
and sulphur-free basis. The results of the experiments 
show a loss in heat value of less than 1 per cent. for 
New River, Pocahontas and Pittsburgh coal stored in 
the open. The Wyoming coal alone of these four types 
showed any considerable loss in heat value during stor- 
age. This greater loss was undoubtedly due to the spe- 
cial character of the Wyoming coal. 

In one case coal stored for two years at Key West, 
Fla., showed a loss in heat value ranging between 1 and 
2 per cent. From these facts, and a large number of 
similar experiments, it may be stated that the loss in 
heat value of coal during storage is greatly overestimated. 

Permit me, in closing, to add a few brief words re- 
garding the storage of coal under water. Storage under 
these conditions undoubtedly preserves the heating value 
and the physical strength of coal; but such storage prac- 
tically makes necessary the firing of wet coal and the 
consequent evaporation in the furnace of added moisture 
varying from 1 to 15 per cent., according to the kind 
of coal. This factor is an important drawback in many 
cases to the under-water storage of fuel. 

On the other hand, submerged storage is an absolute 


preventive of spontaneous combustion and may on that 


account be sometimes justified; but unless the storage 
period is to be longer than two years, there seems to be 
no ground for storing coal under water merely for the 
saving in calorific value to be obtained. 
Percy N. CouPLanp, 
New York City. 
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Alberta (Canada) Examination, 
Jume 15-17, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Water accumulates at the rate of 200 gal. per 
min. at the foot of a shaft 600 ft. deep. If power for 
pumping is available for 8 hr. in the 24, what will be 
the horsepower of the pump required to drain the sump? 

Ans.—The quantity of water to be handled, in this 
case, is 200 K 24 + 8 = 600 gal. per min. Then, using 
a column pipe having a diameter of de = 0.25 V¥ 600 = 
say 6 in., the velocity head in a pipe of this size may 
be ignored, and the effective head under which the pump 
must operate is 

Gh ih 
peg) tab ace: ah le 
800 d_® 800 X 65 

Then allowing 15 ft. for a sump, the total head is 
635 + 15 = 650 ft. Finally, assuming the efficiency of 
the water-end of the pump as 75 per cent., the required 
horsepower is 
H = 0.00034 Gh, = 0.00034 & 600 & 650 = say 135 hp. 

Ques.—A place is approaching old workings contain- 
ing water. How would you work it, having due regard 
to safety? Describe some method whereby you could 
control a flow of water through a borehole. 

Ans.—When approaching old workings containing wa- 
ter, a single heading should be driven in advance, as 
shown in the accompanying figure. A drillhole should 
be kept 20 ft. in advance of the 
heading, and flank holes should 
be driven in each rib, at an angle 
with the heading, about 2 yd. 
apart. A brattice should be 
erected from the last break- 
through to conduct the air cur- 
rent to the face of the heading, 
as shown in the figure. A sharp 
lookout should be kept for the 
first appearance of water or gas, 
and plugs should be kept ready 
for use in case one of the bore- 
holes tapped the water in the old 
workings. Only safety lamps 
should be employed in this work. 

In geneval,.a plug driven well 
into the mouth of a hole will be 
sufficient to stop the flow of wa- 
ter. In case, however, it is de- 
sired to allow this water to drain 
from the hole and to control the 
flow, a heavy cross-timber should 
be set firmly into the rib, in front 
of the hole, and so arranged as to give the needed sup- 
port to a pipe inserted into the hole. This pipe should 
be provided with a suitable cock to control the flow of 
the water. The end of the pipe inserted into the hole 
should have a slightly conical shape so that it can be 


= 600 + = say 635 ft. 
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driven tightly into a hole in the plug and form a water- 
tight joint. 

Ques.—Describe the operations in advancing a work- 
ing place in a longwall face. 

Ans.—In longwall working, when a miner enters his 
working place in the morning, his first duty is to ex- 
amine carefully the condition of the roof and face of 
the coal and to reset any timbers that may have been 
displaced by the falling coal during the night. Having 
made the place safe for work the next step is to load 
out the coal, breaking those pieces that are too large 
to be loaded into the mine cars. Any loose slate that 
has fallen with the coal is thrown aside to be used for 
building packwalls. 

Having loaded all the fallen coal and cleaned up the 
face, any new timbers required should be set in position. 
The work of undermining the coal should then be com- 
menced, setting the necessary sprags and timbers as this 
work proceeds. After the coal has been undermined, all 
tools should be removed from the face to a safe place. 
Any back timbers may now be taken out and the pack- 
walls extended as required. Before leaving the place for 
the night, the miner draws all sprags or other timbers 
supporting the coal at the face so as to permit the grad- 
ually increasing roof pressure to break down the coal 
during the night. 

Ques.——A mine map shows that at one point in an 
entry the elevation is 742.5 ft. and at another point 
100 yd. distant it is 748.5 ft. What is the average grade 
between these two points, (a) expressed in percentage 
and (b) expressed in inches per yard? 

Ans.—The difference in elevation, 748.5 — 742.5 = 
6 ft., is the vertical rise of the entry in 100 yd. or 300 ft. 

(a) The percentage of grade is, therefore, 6 & 100 
— 300 = 2 per cent. 


(6) The rise is 6 X 12 = 2 in. in 100 yd.5 or) Octee 


in. per yd. 

Ques.—What quantity of water is contained in a sump 
100 ft. in length, 7 ft. 6 in. in width and 5 ft. 3 in. in 
depth? 

Ans.—The cubic contents of this sump is 100 & 7.5 X 
5.25 = 3937.5 cu.ft. The capacity of the sump if filled 
with water is then 3937.5 &K 1728 — 231 = 29,454+ 
gal. 

Ques.—Humidity tests show that the percentage of 
saturation in the intake air is 40 and the return air 90. 
Parts of the mine being dry and dusty, what action would 
you think necessary ? 

Ans.—The question is not complete as it does not 
state the temperatures of the intake and return air with- 
out which no intelligent answer can be given. Intake 
air at 80 deg. F. and 40 per cent. humidity holds as 
much moisture as return air at 55 deg. F. and 90 per 
cent. humidity, which would not indicate any drying ac- 
tion of the air in passing through the mine. But an 
intake temperature equal to or greater than the return 
shows the need of humidifying the intake air. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Ten of the largest and strongest casualty insurance com- 
panies of the United States have pooled their interests for 
the insurance of coal mines. In order to reduce to a minimum 
the risk of these companies, especially from the catastrophe 
hazard, they have organized as their medium of operations a 
Department of Inspection and Safety, and this has fixed its 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

The offices of the associated companies have been opened 
in the First National Bank Building, and from these the 
inspectors and the consulting engineers of the Insurance com- 
panies doing business in coal mines in the state will direct 
their examinations of mines and codperate with the insurance 
companies in fixing schedules or merit rates whereby a reduc- 
tion in premium may be earned by any mine for every im- 
provement which it may make for the safety of its operation. 

It is expected that about Oct. 1 the State Compensation 
Board will announce the details upon which employers of 
labor may insure themselves against liability under the 
workmen’s compensation act which goes into effect on Jan. 
1, 1916. The regulations themselves will be most stringent. 
Whether the employer has a large or a small force of work- 
men, whether he is engaged in business alone or is part of a 
great corporation, whether he is backed with large or small 
eapital, the paramount object is to make sure that in case 
of accident to an employee he or his beneficiaries will be 
compensated according to the law. 

The proposal made that the employers that come under 
the act combine in a mutual enterprise, to make insurance 
as cheap as possible, has not yet been decided upon, but there 
is no doubt that out of it will grow an immense private 
corporation sustained by fixed contributions paid in by the 
members. The State Board, which consists of the Attorney 
General, Insurance Commissioner and State Treasurer, will 
see that the rates of payment will be sufficient to guarantee 
the solvency of the fund at all times. The state will make 
protection as liberal as possible. It will not permit extortion 
nor unreliability in any way. Aside from permission for the 
organization of private associations, the state will sanction 
the solicitation of business by regular insurance concerns 
unaffiliated with other businesses; it will permit a single em- 
ployer to maintain his own insurance fund under adequate 
guarantee; and the state itself will establish a fund at rates 
that will enable employees to insure themselves at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Details will be announced in time to give all employers 
abundant opportunity to study them and to decide which plan 
they prefer. The Compensation Board will profit by the 
experiences and mistakes of other states. Ohio seems to be 
regarded as the premier state in the compensation line, and it 
is likely that the Pennsylvania Board will consult consider- 
ably with officials from Ohio. Other states will also be 
consulted. 

It is understood to be the desire of the Governor and of 
all concerned that no time be wasted in costly experiments, 
but that Pennsylvania shall examine the work in other states 
and begin at the point at which the pathfinders of those states 
have arrived. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Middleport—The eastern Pennsylvania Collieries Co., a 
small company operating a colliery near Middleport, has closed 
its works, following a period of hardships, due to fire and a 
flooded condition of the mine which could not be overcome. 


Tamaqua—The second annual field day and first aid meet of 
the Wentz allied companies comprising the Maryd, Hazle-Brook, 
Upper Lehigh, and Midvalley collieries, will be held at Hazle 
Park, Hazleton, on Aug. 27, 1915. Eleven teams will contest 
for the handsome trophy cup which was won last year by the 
Upper Lehigh inside team. The cup must be won three con- 
secutive years to become the permanent property of the 
winners. 

After extensive drilling operations the Officials of the 
Silver Creek colliery, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., are convinced that there is no danger to their workings 
from the accumulated water in the abandoned Alliance colliery 
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which adjoins their property, and which gave them some con- 
cern, due to the large body of water which has found its 
way into the idle mine. 

The Black Ridge colliery of the Hazle Mountain Coal Co. 
has been abandoned and the company is selling the complete 
equipment. The officials of this firm, which is a branch of 
McTurk & Co., will go with the latter company to a new 
Operation near Girardville. 


Chauney—Lightning hit the headhouse of the Gaylord 
colliery during a recent storm, and but for the prompt action 
of several of the employees doing night work it might have 
been destroyed or badly damaged. Employees are accustomed 
to take part in fire drills and the knowledge thus gained 
came in handy. The company maintains fire hydrants and 
several hundred feet of hose on the premises, hence it was 
but a few minutes before several strong streams of water 
were playing on the headhouse. Carpenters were put to work 
forthwith to repair the damage and the colliery worked as 
usual the next day. 


Shenandoah—A recent button strike which threw 1000 
men and boys out of work for four days at the William Penn 
colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. has been amicably 
adjusted by the miners’ union and the men have returned to 
work. 


Hazleton—The mining companies are rapidly disposing of 
their real estate holdings, other than actual coal land. Some 
time since A. Pardee & Co. sold all of the company houses 
which for years it had rented to the miners. This firm was 
soon followed by the Lehigh Valley Co. taking the same action, 
disposing of 24 houses to a manufacturing corporation. 


Pottsville—Madeira, Hill & Co., of Philadelphia, is rapidly 
extending its coal operations in the Schuylkill district. Next 
week it will place in operation the new Black Creek colliery, 
which will have an output of 1000 tons daily and give em- 
ployment to 500 people. 


The present summer has been an exceptionally wet one 
in the anthracite region and instead of the mining com- 
panies being compelled to haul water long distances for 
boiler supply, as in previous years, they have been put to 
additional trouble and expense to keep the mines clear of 
the excess water. The past week the rainfall was particularly 
excessive and many of the collieries are in danger of being 
flooded out. 


Pittston—Improvements are being made in the old air and 
pumping shaft of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. at the foot of 
Broad St. These improvements were started some time ago. 
The shaft, originally a small one, has been enlarged to 10x20 
ft. and sunk to the lowest vein, after which concrete walls 
were constructed from the rock to the surface. A cap has 
been placed on the concrete walls bringing them up to a 
point somewhat above the level of the ground in preparation 
for the erection of a new steel tower in place of the old 
wooden structure that stood over the shaft for many years. 

After working little more than half time for the last 
two months, collieries of the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania 
and Hillside Coal & Iron companies went on a full schedule 
this week and will continue to work steadily for an indefinite 
period. 


Lansford—The report is current that the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. intends shortly to start washing coal from the 
immense culm banks in this vicinity and at Coaldale and 
Nesquehoning. This will mean work for quite a number of 
men who have been idle for some time. 


Bituminous 


Indiana—During a cloudburst the waters of a small stream 
rose so rapidly that they flowed into the mouth of the Sample 
Run mine, endangering the lives of the 450 miners working 
therein. The regular exit being cut off the men floundered 
about in water up to their necks for almost a mile, when 
they reached an air-shaft and climbed to safety. The mine 
will be idle for two weeks until the water can be pumped out. 


Irvonia—tInability to secure prompt shipment of lumber 
for work on rebuilding the tipple at the Evans plant of the 
Evans Coal & Coke Co. has delayed work on construction 
so that it will probably be a month before the improvements 
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that have been going on at that place for the past six weeks 
will be completed. Of the improvements planned, the air shaft 
and the gasoline haulage system have been completed. The 
total work will entail an expenditure of approximately $10,000. 


Lynn Station—Orders have been issued by the American 
Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. for the firing of the entire plant 
at American No. 2, located at Lynn Station. This is the old 
Francis No. 1 plant of the Sunshine Coal & Coke Co. and 
consists of 240 ovens. For some time past repairs have been 
made in order to have the plant ready to fire. 


Pittsburgh—The towboat “Exporter” recently left Pitts- 
burgh with 6 barges of coal containing about 90,000 bushels, 
and one barge of manufactured steel for the Louisville market. 
The stage of the river was rather low. 


Connelisville—During the recent past, a number of furnaces 
have required repairs. This has curtailed the fuel shipments 
from the Connellsville region and thrown considerable coke 
back upon the producers. It is considered that this condition 
is, however, only temporary. About % of the available ovens 
in the district are in blast and indications are good for a 
further increase in the production. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—The Annabelle plant of the Four States Coal Co. 
has been closed, but it is believed will resume operation 
shortly. This plant employs about 800 men, and a temporary 
shutdown for repairs and to allow of certain changes in the 
arrangement of the mine and the policy of the operating 
company was necessary. It is believed, however, that this 
plant will be operating at full capacity again in a short time. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—tThe largest wheatfield in the State of Mary- 
land is said to be owned by the Consolidation Coal Co. This 
field contains 128 acres and lies adjacent to the old national 
pike between Cumberland and Frostburg. It was cultivated 
under the supervision of Louis Rase, farm superintendent of 
the company, and the yield of grain is said to be extra- 
ordinarily heavy. The development of this farm by a coal 
mining company is being carefully watched by farmers 
throughout the state. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—tThe coal operators of the Birmingham dis- 
trict are interested in the bill before the legislature giving 
the state jurisdiction over the Mobile docks. This will affect 
shipping of coal from Birmingham but whether favorably or 
unfavorably is not yet determined by the coal men. 

Governor Henderson has assembled a mass of information 
on the subject of taking the convicts out of the coal mines 
and lumber camps, and has sent a special message to the 
legislature. He is opposed to the bill now before the legisla- 
ture which provides for the removal of convicts from the 
mines. The bill is being vigorously seconded by the miners. 


Jasper—The Sunlight Coal Co. is now operating mines near 
Jasper by the stripping process. The coal is of excellent 
grade and lies from 5 to 15 ft. below the surface of the ground. 
Shipping will be begun in about two months. The stripping 
of coal deposits is a new method of coal mining in Alabama. 


KENTUCKY 
Middlesboro—News reaching here is to the effect that 300 
employees of the Catron’s Creek Coal Co. have gone out on 
strike, demanding recognition of the recently formed union 
and reinstatement of two men who, it is alleged, were dis- 
charged as a result of their activity in unionizing the camp. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Piney Fork Coal Co. of Columbus, which 
is developing a stripping operation in Jefferson County, Ohio, 
12 miles west of Steubenville, has been delayed to a large 
extent by the excessive rainfall during the past two months. 
The work of laying the permanent tracks and switches is 
progressing as fast as possible under the circumstances. 
According to General Manager J. W. Blower the operation 
will not be ready before Sept. 10. The huge steam shovel is 
completed and on the cars for shipment to the operation. 


Monsarrat Bros., of Columbus and Corning, are arranging 
to market their product.direct instead of through jobbers 
as has been the case in the past. The company has an office 
in the Hartman Building in Columbus. 


Cambridge—The trouble at the Little Kate mine of the 
National Coal Co., located in the Cambridge district has been 
settled and work was resumed Aug. 9. The trouble arose 
over lack of safety arrangements. The company has agreed 
to build an interior opening and the Ohio Mining Department 
extended the time for completing the opening for 30 days. 
About 150 men are employed at the mine. 
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Brilliant—When the property of the Dexter Coal Co. of 
Brilliant, Ohio, was offered for sale in a bankruptcy proceed- 
ing by Receiver J. C. Ault, there were no bidders and the 
property will be readvertised. 


New Lexington—The announcement is made that a number 
of Hocking Valley mines have been closed down indefinitely 
because of lack of demand for Ohio coal. The operations 
closed recently were Mine No. 266 at Hollister, Ohio; Mine No. 
254 at Jacksonville, Ohio, and Mine No. 268 at Rendville. 
About 800 men were thrown out of employment. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—A hearing is in progress in the Macoupin 
County Circuit Court in the injunction suit brought by the 
Superior Coal Co. against Louis H. Miller and others to 
restrain them from drilling oil wells through the coal rights 
of the Superior company. The question at issue is whether 
the coal company’s rights apply to all minerals, including 
the oil-bearing sand. A temporary restraining order has 
been issued. The coal company contends that drilling through 
the coal veins will damage the property and cause great loss. 
The fear is that gas pockets would form and there would be 
explosions. The coal company asks that if the boring for oil 
is permitted to continue, it be compensated with 7 of the 
oil findings. A large number of witnesses have been called 
and the hearing is expected to continue several days. 


Perey—The Willis Coal & Mining Co. has discontinued 
cperations at three of its mines and is operating only one. 
The company finds that it can buy coal in the open market 
to better advantage, at the:current prices, than it can mine 
it, and is filling its contracts in this manner. 


Belleville—Stephen Krezo has been brought here from 
Marissa, I1l., to have his mental condition inquired into. He 
was entombed in the Royalton, Ill., mine Oct. 27, 1914, when 
58 miners were killed by an explosion, and it was four days 
before he was rescued. His mind is said to have been affected 
by the experience. 


COLORADO 


Denver—All the large coal companies in this state with 
the exception of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., have organized 
a mutual insurance company to carry the indemnities imposed 
by the new workmens’ compensation law which went into 
effect Aug. 1. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has arranged 
with the state authorities to carry its own insurance. The 
mutual company will write insurance for its various members 
at the rate of $4.60 per hundred dollars of payroll. It is 
expected that, unless unusual disasters occur during the first 
year of the experiment, the company will find it possible to 
considerably reduce this premium. Since no profit is contem- 
plated from the maintenance of this insurance company, it 
seems reasonable that it can conduct its business and meet 
all ordinary obligations at a much lower rate of premium 
than can the regular insurance concerns. 


Trinidad—The annual first aid contest of the Victor-Ameri- 
can Fuel Co. coal camps will take place at Walsenburg on 
Aug. 28. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is completing the erection 
at Sopris of a modern clubhouse for the miners and a domestic 
science department and gymnasium building for the school. 


Delagua—Delagua and Hastings, the two largest properties 
of the Victor-American Fuel Co. in the Trinidad district, 
began working full time the week beginning Aug. 8. About 
50 additional men will be employed. Old coke ovens which 
have not been burning since the strike was called in Septem- 
ber, 1913, will be put in operation. 
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Havre, France—Miners in the Mons District recently went 
on strike, according to reports received at Havre. Groups 
of these miners had friction with German soldiers and a 
serious riot followed, during which two Germans and several 
miners were killed. It is reported that intense unrest prevails 
throughout the Mons District. 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Coal Co., of Sydney, N. S., is 
negotiating with the Intercolonial Ry. for the transportation 
by rail of a large tonnage of coal to Quebec and Montreal. 
There is a marked scarcity of vessels for the St. Lawrence 
trade and as there is a considerable shortage of railway 
freight it is probable that a satisfactory arrangement will 
be effected. 
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London, England—The Foreign Office, through a statement, 
recently explained that the order prohibiting the exportation 
of coal to other than British possessions did not signify a 
total prohibition of the trade. Firms making shipments to 
such places hereafter will be required to obtain a _ special 
license. It is said that this order was necessary because of 
legislation regulating the price of coal in Great Britain. 


Edmonton, Alta.—At the annual meeting of the Edmonton 
Standard Coal Co., Ltd., on July 30, it was decided to remove 
the headquarters of the company from Toronto to Edmonton. 
General manager, W. M. Munns stated that owing to a rise 
in the Saskatchewan River the old workings had been aban- 
doned and that work had been commenced in sinking a 
new shaft on the north side of Rat Creek, near the railway, 
which would improve the company’s transportation facilities. 
A bond issue of $50,000 will provide the funds required for 
machinery and equipment. 
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William G. Polk, secretary of the Hazard Coal Co., with 
offices in the Paul Jones Building, Louisville, has been elected 
as the coal mining member of the Louisville Rotary Club. 

W. J. Jenkins, president of the Western Coal & Mining 
Co., president of the Union Fuel Co., and vice-president of 
the Consolidated Coal Co., St. Louis, has gone on an extended 
vacation trip. 
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Robert D. Reeves, assistant general freight agent of the 
Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads, has 
been named vice-president and general manager of the W. G. 
Coyle Coal Co. at New Orleans, following a plan to enlarge 
and develop the operations of the latter company in that port. 


Edward Barlow, who was formerly with the Montgomery 
County Coal Co. and more recently was proprietor of the 
Herrin (Ill.) Journal, has disposed of his newspaper and 
taken a position with the Lumaghi Coal Co. at St. Louis. 
He is a son of Harry Barlow, superintendent of the Black Briar 
Mine at Johnston City. 


John W. Gates of Welch, W. Va., has been appointed 
district mine inspector of the Fourteenth District of that 
State with headquarters at Williamson. Mr. Gates succeeds 
P. P. Kerr, who resigned recently to accept a position as 
mine superintendent for the Yukon-Pocahontas Coal Co., 
Yukon, W. Va. Mr. Gates is a practical mining man of wide 
experience, and well fitted for the position which he now holds. 


R. Y. Williams, formerly director of the Illinois State 
Miners and Mechanics Institute, has been appointed safety 
engineer for the Delaware & Hudson Co. This is a new office 
in the anthracite coal region. Another new office is that of 
efficiency engineer for the same company, to which A. E. Lister 
has been appointed. C. A. Straw has been appointed mechan- 
ical engineer and M. A. Walker, assistant mechanical engineer 
for the same company. These four offices have been created 
instead of filling the position of the late C. C. Rose, general 
superintendent. 
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Alexander Dempster, aged 79 years, his wife and his chau- 
feur, were instantly killed in an automobile accident on Aug. 2, 
while his son, James G. Dempster, aged 32 years, was severely 
njured. The family were returning from Baltimore, Md. They 
were motoring through the mountains and the chauffeur was 
hurrying to reach Ligonier before a rapidly approaching storm. 
The car had just passed the Mountain Inn at Ligonier, when 
it careened to one side, struck a huge oak tree and plunged 
over the embankment carrying the occupants with it. Mr. 
Dempster was born in Scotland and came to Pittsburgh in 
his youth. He served in the Union army during the Civil War. 
Returning to Pittsburgh he became a civil engineer. Later 
he became interested in the western Pennsylvania coal in- 
dustry, acquiring several mines which he operated indepen- 
dently with great success. Some years ago he disposed of 
his holdings to the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and became a director 
of that corporation. At another time he was a director and 
president of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co. His interests were numerous and scattered of recent years 
as he became an investor in lead and zinc mines in Missouri 
and in timber tracts and stone quarries. He was one of 
the oldest members of the Duquesne .Club. Mr. Dempster 
is survived by four sons, James, Arthur, Samuel and D. M. 
Nempster, and one daughter, Mrs. E. Bruce Hill. 
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Grate. C. B. Roberts, Belfast, Maine., 1,138,976, May 11, 
1915. Filed Apr. 6, 1914. Serial No. 829,916. 


Miner’s Drill. S. T. Skeen, Sandoval, Ill. 
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1,140,077, May 


18, 1915. Filed Apr. 24, 1914. Serial No. 834,035. 
Furnace Grate. H. Benton, Elizabeth, N. J., 1,139,097, May 
11, 1915. Filed Apr. 18, 1912. Serial No. 691,693. 


Automatic Stoker. 
May 4, 1915. 


Smoke Consumer. 
May 11, 1915. 


Coke Producing Plant. 
1,139,088, May 11, 1915. 


Coal Breaker and Scraper. 


A. C. Nelson, Duluth, Minn., 1,138,501, 
Filed Dec. 30, 1913. Serial No. 809,555. 

H. Kleman, Pittsburgh, Penn., 1,139,194, 
Filed Aug. 29, 1910. Serial No. 579,519. 

F. Tschudy, Birmingham Ala., 
Filed June 17, 1911. Serial No. 633,848. 
J. P. Considine, Detroit, Mich., 
1,138,627, May 11, 1915. Filed Nov. 21, 1913. Serial No. 802,204. 

Locomotive Boiler Furnace. F. F. Gaines, assigner to 
American Arch Co., New York, N. Y., 1,138,060, May 4, 1915. 
Filed July 24, 1913. Serial No. 780,968. 

Apparatus for Cleaning Smoke Tubes of Boilers. 
Shepler and J. W. Shearer, San Francisco, Calif., 
May 18, 1915. Filed Mar. 24, 1914. Serial No. 826,952. 

Fuel Feeding Apparatus. R. Niedergesaess, assignor to 
American Smokeless Burner Co., a corporation of Washington, 
1,139,708, May 18, 1915. Filed Jan. 15, 1914. Serial No. 812,254. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—Six barges have been chartered by the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. from the Alabama & New Orleans 
Transportation Co. for the transportation of coal down the 
Warrior River. 





Harrisburg, Penn.—The Bureau of Anthracite Statistics 
reports that approximately 1,350,485 tons less of anthracite 
were shipped to market in the first six months of this year 
than during the same time in 1914. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. for the month 
of July has reported an increase in the loaded car movement, 
in which shipments of bituminous coal eastward have con- 
tributed to the extent of 1.9 per cent. 


Maxine, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. has been 
receiving orders so rapidly that it has put on a night shift 
as well as a day shift on the steamer “M. Carney,” which is 
used in towing coal barges from Maxine to Mobile. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The export of coal to foreign markets 
shows a considerable increase from this port during the past 
month. Exports of anthracite and bituminous amounted to 
171,027 tons as compared with 59,855 tons shipped during the 
same period of last year. 


Mobile, Ala.—The Mobile Coal Co. recently awarded a 
contract to the Slidell Dry Docks & Ship Building Co. of 
Slidell, La., for the construction of six barges, to be used 
in the Warrior River coal trade. The new fleet will be towed 
by the steamer ‘Martha Hennen,” plying between the coal 
mines and Mobile. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a further suspension, from Aug. 30 until Feb. 
29, of the Chesapeake & Ohio tariff which provides for an 
increase in rates on bituminous coal, carloads, from West 
Virginia to certain points in Kentucky. The previous sus- 
pension was from May 2 until Aug. 30. 


Denver, Cole.—Denver & Salt Lake R.R. (formerly the 
Moffatt road) has been denied a petition for a rehearing in 
recent rulings of the state public utilities commission whereby 
freight rates on coal from the northwestern Colorado coal 
field to the eastern state line were materially reduced. This 
affects shipments to Kansas ana Nebraska points. 


Scranton, Penn.—It is stated that the large armory of the 
National Guard in this city is in danger of sinking into a 
mine which underlies the land on which the structure has 
been built. In order to overcome the difficulty the state 
authorities have decided to partly fill the old working and 
support the roof with massive concrete abutments. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. broke 
its coal-loading record in July by almost 8000 tons. The total 
loading for the month on the system was 2,224,020 tons. The 
best record of any previous month was established in August, 
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1914, by the loading of 2,216,460 tons. It is thought that this 
record for one month may be again broken in August. 


Pittston, Penn.—Dredging coal deposits from the bed of 
the Susquehanna River has never been successfully under- 
taken north of Wilkes-Barre, but the Citizens Electric Ilumi- 
nating Co. has purchased an equipment and plans to remove 
coal from the river bed just south of the Lackawanna River 


outlet. A centrifugal pump driven by a vertical engine will 
be employed. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—Since the British Government has 


issued its Orders in Council prohibiting any exports of coal 
after Aug. 30, except to the colonies, the shippers of bitu- 
minous coal from this port expect to share largely in the 
increased demand from abroad, especially from those coun- 
tries who as allies have been able to secure shipments from 
Great Britain. 





Meadville, Penn.—It has been announced that the Phoenix 
Iron Wks. will be materially enlarged. Permission has been 
granted for the company to increase its capital from $200,000 
to $300,000 for the purpose of enlarging the plant and increas- 
ing its output. It is proposed to develop to full capacity the 
plate or tank shop, the foundry and the boiler shop. It is 
estimated that the monthly payroll will be increased by at 
least $5000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—James S. Boggs and Charles W. Theis 
were recently appointed receivers of the Meadowlands Coal 
Co. by Judge A. B. Reid. The appointment of Mr. Theis was 
made after a conference between counsel for the bankrupt 
company and the creditors. The former receiver was ap- 
pointed permanently, having served for several weeks as 
temporary receiver. The Court fixed the bonds of the receivers 
at $10,000 each. 


Spokane, Wash.—Reports reaching here from Glacier, 
Washington, state that a coal strike has been made by Albert 
Vaughan who has organized the Bituminous Coal Association. 
The vein is said to be 27 ft. wide at the outcropping. The 
Washington Anthracite Coal Co. is reported to have made 
the discovery of good coal on its property near Glacier. The 
vein is said to be 14 ft. at the lower level, 1400 ft. below 
the surface. There is 2000 ft. of tunnel at this level. 


Baltimore, Md.—Railroads entering this city are rushing 
equipment orders and rolling stock that is not needed for 
immediate use is being repaired and put in good shape. The 
Pennsylvania R.R. will within a few days begin the construc- 
tion work on a new coal pier, and the Baltimore & Ohio has 
about completed plans for a large new pier to supplement 
the present one at Curtis Bay. The pier now in use has an 
extreme loading capacity of 1000 tons per hour on each side. 





Fairmont, W. Va.—Contract for the construction of the 
Helens Run Ry. from the Baltimore & Ohio at Worthington 
to the Helens Run coalfield, a distance of about 6 miles, has 
been let to A. L. Anderson & Bros., Inc., of Altoona, Penn. 
Men have already been put to work along the recently sur- 
veyed line for the purpose of preparing for grading and 
bridge building, which will start shortly. Several hundred 
men will be employed in the construction work which will 
be pushed as fast as possible. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Foreign shipments of coal from here 
during July showed an increase of more than 50,000 tons 
over the same month of last year, according to the monthly 
report of the statistician of the Commissioner of Navigation. 
His report showed that during the last month 171,127 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal were exported, as compared 
with 59,855 tons during July, 1914. Shipments of coal to 
coastwise ports during the month amounted to 259,788 tons, 
as against 266,270 tons in the corresponding month of last 
year. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. has libeled the steamship “Concord” of the Colonial 
Line for $70,000 damages. This sum the company claims 
represents the loss of the barge “Exeter” and the 2900 tons 
of anthracite with which the boat was loaded when struck 
and sunk by the steamer on July 31. The papers were served 
against the Concord while at her pier in Providence, R. IL., 
and the owners were compelled to file a bond of $100,000 to 
procure the release of the boat in order to fulfill the regular 
sailing schedule to New York. 


Denver, Colo.—A settlement has been effected by the Gov- 
ernment with the American Smelting & Refining Co. in a case 
which has long been pending in the United States Court. The 
cash sum of $112,766 was paid to District Attorney Tedrow 
and forwarded to the Federal Government, being payment for 
coal actually taken from the mines at Aguilar and Cokedale, 
which are said to have been obtained from the Government 
through fraud. A total of 3475 acres of valuable coal land 
has also been returned from the company to the United States 
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Government on the ground of having been obtained fraud- 
ulently. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Consolidated Connellsville Coke 
Co. recently shipped 5550 tons of furnace coke consigned ta 
New York docks where it will be loaded for shipment ta 
South America. Negotiations for the shipment of 40,000 tons 
of Connellsville coke are pending, and will probably be 
closed during the current month. The contract already shippe} 
is the second consignment which the Consolidated Co. has 
handled in the past two months, the first cargo being 4500 
tons sent in the early part of June. While the first cargo 
went to the Argentine, the present shipment is understood to 
be consigned to Chile. 


Portland, Me.—President W. L. Connell, of the Lackawanna 
Coal & Lumber Co., recently asked a group of bondholders 
to forego the interest for two years on their bonds, to extend 
the notes given for interest due last October, and also to 
contribute a six per cent. assessment on their stock. This 
meeting is one of a series that is being held all over the 
country where groups of bondholders are located, to counter- 
act the projects of an element which does not hold with the 
plans of the present management. The outcome of such 
agitation President Connell pointed out might be a receiver- 
ship and forced sale under the hammer. He contends that 
the property is the most valuable of its kind in the world. 


Bismarck, N. D.—The state railroad commission recently 
heard arguments on the lignite coal rate case in this state. 
The various railroads interested in coal rates, as well as 
mine operators were in attendance. Attorneys for the Soo 
railroads presented evidence to show that the present rate 
which the operators claim is excessive is only reasonable. 
They presented a complete statement of all their business for 
1914. Attorneys for the Northern Pacific also held the present 
rate to be reasonable and gave a brief outline of the effect 
of the recent supreme court decision on the railroad business. 
The railroads will submit further data to the commission 
before a decision on the lignite rate is returned. A comparison 
will be made with rates in other states, which will be sub- 
mitted by the attorneys for the various roads. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is instruct- 
ing its firemen and boiler house attendants in the principles 
of economy and efficiency. The study classes of this company, 
which have been conducted for the past three years will hold 
a series of meetings throughout the plants of the Connellsville 
region to continue education along these lines. According 
to the plan which will probably be adopted, the boiler house 
men from four or five plants will meet at some central point, 
there to discuss boiler house problems and receive instruction 
in the economic use of fuel. Experienced fuel experts will 
meet with the men, giving short talks on the subject of 
fuel economy as well as conducting investigations into the 
question of better boiler house practice. I. C. Kelly, master 
mechanic of the company, and R. C. Lyon of Connellsville, 
will have charge of this work. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—An interesting and well vouched for 





story is going the rounds of the bituminous trade here. It . 


was all due to the efforts made on the part of some shippers 
to secure the coal trade of Italy since England has shut off 
all exports. One of the large Philadelphia shippers was 
particularly anxious to secure the contract for supplying one 
of the government railways in Italy and for that purpose paid 
a visit to Rome. On the very day he arrived he was caught 
in an immense throng surging toward the street and when 
he got to a position of vantage found it was the King’s 
automobile that had caused the commotion. And alongside 
of Victor Emmanuel sat E. J. Berwind, of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., of Philadelphia. Mr. Berwind probably was 
not talking shop to the King at the time, yet the other 
Philadelphian concluded that anybody who expected to beat 
Mr. Berwind would have to be extra swift, so he came home 
at once. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—An interesting fact disclosed in the 
annual statement of President Thomas was that the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. mined 258,205 tons of bituminous coal last 
year, being a slight increase over the previous year. This 
coal, of course, was not mined on the line of the Lehigh 
Valley R.R., as none of the socalled anthracite roads has direct 
access to bituminous mines. While the above is not a large 
tonnage, it is of interest when it is considered that with this 
exception no other large anthracite company has ever en- 
gaged in the mining of bituminous coal. About 15 years ago 
the late George F. Baer purchased a large bituminous prop- 
erty in Somerset County, which it was reported was to be 
reached by a line from Shippensburg. For some reason the 
projected line was never started and some years later the 
Reading company disposed of the holdings without ever hay- 
ing made an effort at development. 
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General Review 


Approach of fall season the only constructive feature in 
the anthracite situation. Slightly firmer tone in bituminous, 
though it is still a buyer’s market. Exports continue to boom. 
Delayed buying at interior points expected to cause a con- 
gestion, 

The approach of the fall season is the one constructive 
feature in the anthracite situation. It is evident that many 
long-deferred orders must be released shortly, but until this 
occurs no activity can be expected. At the moment only a 
rigid curtailment, particularly among the individual oper- 
ators, has saved a general demoralization. The large de- 
murrage bills, against even some of the big companies, is 
tangible evidence of how unusually dull the anthracite market 
has been. The better grade steam sizes are moving more 
freely and, while concessions by the individuals are still the 
rule, there is apparently not so much of this coal being placed. 
Some inquiries for anthracite exports are developing. The 
Lake shipments show a further increase, and the docks are 
more active than for a long time. At interior points like Ohio 
hard coal is being absorbed better than in previous years. 

Bastern bituminous buyers are still proceeding cautiously, 
and the trade continues marking time, though consumers are 
possibly showing less disposition to hold out for bottom 
prices. However, it is distinctly a buyers’ market. Occasional 
tonnages are still going at sacrifice prices, in order to avoid 
demurrage, and as liberal inducements can be obtained as at 
any time this season. Consumption and demand at line points 
are apparently better than at Tidewater. 

The new British regulations, restricting exports still 
further, have stimulated renewed interest in the foreign 
business. In spite of the general tendency to belittle this 
business, it is clear that it is proving a potent factor in re- 
lieving the pressure in certain quarters. There has been 
another spurt in the demand for high-grade coal for export, 
and the volume now moving in this direction is sufficient to 
hold prices fairly even. Evidence of the heavy shipping is 
noted in the situation at Hampton Roads, where some com- 
panies continue having difficulty in getting coal forward fast 
enough to meet their obligations. The increased demand for 
grain steamers has stiffened rates in the off-shore trade, while 
coastwise vessels continue sensitive to the fluctuating de- 
mand for coal, some unusually high figures being noted. 

There is a slightly heavier demand in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, but there is plenty of free coal still available, and 
quotations have not as yet been affected. While it cannot be 
said that there has been a positive turn for the better, the 
heavy operations at the steel mills are undoubtedly creating 
a better sentiment, and the operators are taking a somewhat 
different view as regards contract prices. Slack coal is not- 
ably stronger. 

The improvement in the Ohio situation continues, although 
it is not very extensive, and buying continues conservative. 
The increase appears to be general in all directions; domestic 
demand is larger, while requisitions from manufacturing 
plants are increasing and the railroads are taking a greater 
tonnage in order to handle the heavier traffic. The unusually 
large crops have had a notably stimulating effect on the 
business outlook. The extremely light Lake movement con- 
tinues the one acutely depressing factor in the situation. 
The unusually low prices recently in effect have apparently 
been wiped out. 

Buying in the Middle West has been so generally delayed 
in all directions that there is danger of a serious congestion 
When the crops and coal start moving together, as must be 
the case very shortly; it is well established that stocks are 
small throughout the country districts, and when the buying 
opens up there will be a rush for coal. The heavy rainfalls 
over the early part of the month had a tendency to delay 
harvesting and seriously interrupted deliveries in the country 
districts. The rapid improvement in the iron and steel indus- 
tries has been one of the most impelling constructive factors 
in the current situation. 

A Year Ago—Business uncertainty has created a sharp 
buying movement in anthracite. Derangement in coastwise 
and foreign shipping has seriously disturbed the Eastern 
bituminous situation. Producers aggressively investigating 
the possibilities in the foreign markets. Sentiment generally 
better, 
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Boston News Bureau—At the moment much of the good 
news has come out. The latest, the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Western railroad case, gives 
many increases, but not in every instance. The further heavy 
influx of gold from England is a feature. It is an encouraging 
sign to see England shipping gold here rather than estab- 
lishing a credit. If she continues this policy she will gain 
prestige the world over. The situation is still one that puzzles 
the brightest. Conservative men are extremely conservative. 
They are not inclined to make large commitments and yet 
they are not loud in protest. 


Iron Age—Active buying at advancing prices has centered 
attention on the pig-iron market. Steel-making pig iron has 
led in tonnage and has advanced $1 a ton in nearly all markets 
except Chicago. Thus the heavy demand for openhearth steel 
which caused so abrupt a rise in billets is now also the dom- 
inant factor in pig iron. Some excitement has been added to 
the situation by a reported purchase of pig iron at Cleveland 
by the Steel Corporation, but confirmation of this report is 
lacking. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—It was a compara- 
tively big week in the Boston wool market, with sales of 
6,310,000 1b. More medium wools were sold than for the 
previous week. Prices are a shade firmer. That the market 
is in for a period of high value is the feeling practically 
throughout the trade. Trading seems to be pretty general on 
both domestic and foreign wool. There has been some specu- 
lation in noils in anticipation of army contracts. 


The Government Crop Report—The Government crop report 
as of Aug. 1 is highly encouraging. The estimated produc- 
tion of corn, wheat and oats is placed at 5,286,000,000 bu., 
which compares with previous years as follows: 4,704,000,000 
bu. in 1914; 4,331,000,000 bu. in 1913; 5,272,000,000 bu. in 1912 
and 4,074,000,000 bu. in 1911. The production for the current 
year is 15% ahead of the average for the four preceding years 
and is worth approximately a half a billion dollars more than 
the average for the past three years. With the Dardanelles 
closed against Russian export the demand for our grain will 
also be of such proportion as to assure a very satisfactory 
price. 


Duns—Commercial progress would be more uniform were 
it not for the vagaries of the weather, especially in the 
East. Confidence, however, is not shaken by influences of a 
temporary nature, and apart from these handicaps, develop- 
ments continue mainly on the constructive side. Rarely have 
fundamental conditions been as sound as at present, and 
Knowledge of this fact leads to the conviction that nothing is 
likely to permanently check the revival of general business 
activity. More shoe factories are running close to capacity 
and there is a noticeable revival in the wool industry. 


The Southern Lumberman—Reports from the several yellow 
pine manufacturing territories and from the consuming mar- 
kets are more uniform and more optimistic this week than at 
any time within the past two months. Stocks at the mills and 
on yards of both wholesalers and retail dealers are to some 
extent broken. The volume of hardwood business for July, 
while not what might have been desired, was nevertheless 
fairly satisfactory. 


Marshall Field & Co.—The month of August has started 
with a substantial gain in shipments as compared with those 
of a year ago. The “market week” and “style show” brought 
a large attendance of buyers from all sections of the country. 
Weather conditions have been decidedly unfavorable to retail 
selling. Collections are good. 





Bradstreets—Basic conditions continue to improve and 
feeling as to the future is more optimistic, but withal, con- 
servatism, born of uncertainty as to results likely to follow a 
wet harvest, with some toning down of earlier exuberant crop 
estimates, is quite marked in grain-raising sections. So, on 
the one hand, country buyers are inclined to be cautious, 
while on the other, those hailing from metal manufacturing 
centers are more set upon going ahead. 
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BOSTON 


Market vwery dull and receipts are being applied almost 
exclusively to contracts. Buyers recognize this as a favorable 
time to secure concessions. Georges Creek and Pennsylvania 
grades unchanged. Water freights variable. Anthracite busi- 
ness fair. 


Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River market is 
almost featureless. While the volume of coal moving off-shore 
is still large and is sufficient to hold prices fairly even there 
is almost no demand coastwise. There are perhaps fewer 
concessions heard than a fortnight ago, but that is due not 
so much to any firmer tendency as to the fact that shippers 
realize that even low prices will not stir up new business of 
any account. Receipts have been extremely light on account 
of the continued thick weather but now that cargoes are arriv- 
ing it is seen that practically all are being applied to contracts. 

Only a few orders are hanging fire and what buyers are 
in the market are proceeding very cautiously. Right now is 
probably as favorable a time as any this season for buyers 
to secure liberal inducements from most of the agencies, A 
few of the shippers with long established connections abroad 
did practically a normal business in July. 

The abundant supply of water is a factor in the August 
dullness that prevails in New England. Many industrial 
plants will go light on coal for several weeks to come. 

There is little news on Georges Creek. Loading for export 
has taken a spurt at Baltimore but otherwise the situation 
with the shippers is about normal for the season. There is 
no longer any difficulty about effecting prompt shipment. 

The houses which handle the Pennsylvania grades are 
watching this market very closely with a view now to next 
year. There is an increasing disposition on the part of 
buyers to look into the merits of high-grade coals from the 
Pennsylvania districts and unless the present differential 
with Southern coals is reduced there is likely to be an 
expanding business in this direction another year. 

Water Freights from Hampton Roads to Boston are quite 
sensitive to the fluctuating demand for coal. Sailing ves- 
sels are scarcely heard from except in the case of small 
coasters loading at New York, and barges and steamers are 
carrying practically all the coal; 75c. to Boston is quoted as 
the market on bottoms 2500 tons upwards; $1.25@1.50 has 
been paid on 500-ton vessels, New York to Calais and East- 
port, Me., an unusually high rate. 

Anthracite—The larger companies have a better supply of 
orders than was anticipated. Shipments are made promptly 
but there is enough business so that anthracite-carrying 
barges are not so easy to secure for bituminous loading. In- 
dividual shippers are still offering material concessions but 
very little of such coal has been placed here. Retailers are 
making exertions to get customers to accept deliveries now 
in order to relieve the congestion that is usual in the early 
fall. 


Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as 
follows: 
Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
DMINGS*. sien ae ee $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.402 .85 2.92 3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltnnore?. 3 saa ene o seneae e Sativa Ses eee 2.857 2.95 
Hampton Ronds*.) 5.56... . es i See $2.65@2.80 
Boston teas Ooh eck ee Berek ee a ee eee ae 3.50@3.63 
Providence ti s..4c2- -h ie teinin e PR ae Te er 3.45@3.68 


Fob 1On cars. 


NEW YORK 


Some cheap bargains in bituminous. Export business con- 
tinues large but bunkering is slowing up. Anthracite season 
advancing. Prices still rule substantially below the circular. 


Bituminous—Opportunities favorable to the consumer con- 
tinue to offer themselves through the agency of demurrage 
coal. Some cargoes have been sacrificed in order to escape 
further losses by car demurrage. There are generally times 
throughout the year in the bituminous market when this is 
true so that the condition is not a new one. The bunkering 
tonnage has naturally fallen off here and with mining con- 
tinuing, even if on short time, some place must be found for 
the coal. 

Fortunately the export orders have come to the rescue and 
while a great deal is said about the bluff of this business it is 
nevertheless a fact that quantities of coal have been shipped 
to the belligerent nations and South American countries. It 
may be said that better prices are being obtained on this 
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class of business than on the regular local contract supplies. 
The open market quotations prove too strong a temptation for 
the average consumer to overlook. Line bituminous out of 
New York is holding up well. The holders of contracts there 
seem to be scrupulous and their draughts on their allottments 
are normal. 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 

Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield: 

Medium inc cg.c gs cerns. 2. 00@2.60) 2-00) 27050) Neer Lene 1.10@1.25 

Ordinary...) -4s.. 2p 02255@)2.160) 1275502600 een .. 1.00@1.10 
BroadsTop: Moun tatrinics ot ce ee hen a eines ae el eee 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

DOuUth: HOTKS sao eee 2:90@3:05 Waste eee 1.35@1.50 

Nanty Glosiic. 2 setae 0212580 ea. See 1.20@1.25 

Barnésborosve. sae 2265@2.70 Wir. oe 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 

Queniahoning. er oe eee cca ee 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium..........:... 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2,65 1/10@iere 
Latrobe ty. = es.sc cee ae 2 A5@2 55" SO ie ea ee .90@1.00 
Greensbutg) 4 ueea ene 2.75 @2::8) 1.25. eee ee 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... SS LOOS 20) Fela cape shee ree 1.35@1.45 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Wairmont’ miné-run. oe eee 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 70@ .80 
Steam 206.64 Fo eS a ee ee ee EADS GO 2eb Oe Digicaan .90@ .95 
Western Marylandes von seein aaenren 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .80@ .85 


Anthracite—There remain but a few weeks more before 
there will be an evident stimulation in the market. With 
August half over this much needed change cannot be further 
away than the week following Labor Day. There are orders 
on the books of the retailers, some of which date back to 
April, which will surely have to be filled in September. When 
these orders are received the retailers will begin to buy but 
not until then. 

Mining operations have been limited to two or three days 
each week at most of the collieries. This is also true of some 
of the individuals. Lake shipments require the bulk of the 
prepared sizes now being produced and it is noted that each 
week’s lake report shows a very satisfactory tonnage. Con- 
versely the New York market absorbs the steam sizes, es- 
pecially rice and barley. The better grades of these coals 
are in strong demand and prompt loading is out of the ques- 
tion. This situation will clear a little when full mining is re- 
sumed but the prospects are that there will be no over-abund- 
ance during the entire winter. 

Pea coal is a drug at the present and is going into stock. 
There is no large accumulation of domestic sizes at the load- 
ing ports and there is little local demand, yet prices have 


held well. In some cases chestnut has sold lower than either 
stove or egg. Of the three stove may be said to be the 
leader. : 

Export inquiries calling for broken and steamboat coal 


receive little attention. The broken output is being absorbed 
on gas-house and manufacturing contracts and steamboat is 
unprofitable to produce. 

Following are the average quotations af the week: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 














Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Brokenss oes ee Aree oa On $5.00 
ogg Ate 5 ee ee ee) $4.70@5.20 5.25 $4.75@5.25 
Stovek ater eee Oe) 4.90@5.20 5.25 4.75@5.25 
Chestntttiienan emer. 5.45 4.85@5.45 5.50 5.05@5.50 
Pea era Eee ee OO 2.70@2 95 3.50 2.75@3.00 
Buclewheie eee one 275 2.00@2 25 2.80 2.05@2.30 
Rice\sctee irae ees 2.25 1.70@1.85 2.30 1.75@1.90 
Barleyeeeeu a eee ibys 1.45@!.70 1.80 1.50@1.75 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues dull, although some sizes are stronger. 
Cheap coals not so active, and pea shows slight tendency to 
tighten. Collections extremely poor. Bituminous quiet, but 
slack somewhat scarce. Exports continue to increase. 

Anthracite—While the shutting down of the collieries, 
especially those of the individuals, is all that has kept the 
trade from being thoroughly demoralized for the past three 
or four weeks, this cessation of mining is being felt and there 
is probably less very cheap coal in the market than for 
some time, excepting chestnut, sales of even the smallest 
quantity of this still being reported at the April price. 
know of one recent sale of 1200 tons of stove and 1800 tons 
of chestnut at April rates, the latter size making the order 
attractive; shipments on this order are to be made at the 
seller’s convenience. 

Broken and the steam sizes are being absorbed, while 
egg and stove are still causing little trouble, especially as 
it is reported that shipments to the New England market 
are improving. The pea coal situation is progressing rather 
favorably, although the individuals show little disposition to 
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allow the large companies to secure the business at their ; 
price of $2 and tax. The former’s price has advanced 10 or 15c. — 


per ton in many instances, but is the same amount off what 
is now practically accepted as circular—the $2 rate. One of 
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the reasons for the slightly improved business is the amount 
of coal being bought by various institutions in and around 
Philadelphia. This seems to be the season for laying in their 
supply. 

The demurrage bills are coming in from the railroads 
for cars that were held at the scales pending disposition, and 
the shippers realize more than ever just what a dull siege 
they have been going through. While the smaller operators 
have been great sufferers in this respect, it is known that at 
Jeast one of the largest companies has been penalized thou- 
sands of dollars. There are no “free lists” these days. 

It is understood that considerable coal is being stored at 
Port Richmond piers for reconsignment when business braces 
up. This costs the shippers 5c. per ton to dump, 10c. per ton 
to pick up and lc. per ton per month for storage. 

Collections remain poor and probably will continue so until 
fall. A careful canvass of the trade shows that few can 
boast of any improvement. The circular prices, to which the 
state tax of 2%c. per ton should be added, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Ua ee $3.40 $4.65 BAN, Mae etait $2.50 $3.25 

LOT oe 3.65 4.90 Buckwheat...... 1.25 2.25 

IRIS. Tees: oe tats oko 3.90 4.90 1 SATA ale Alene Oeedotee .85 IAC As 

PeNestnwt.. o. seed 4.05 6:15 13 yor CAVE OR gatcg es 50 1.50 
Bituminous—The only noticeable feature of the market 
the past week was the tightening of slack coals. This was 


probably due to lack of demand for the three-quarter sizes 
and as a consequence had a tendency to raise the price of 
slack from five to ten cents a ton. Outside of this slight stir 
the market still seems to be marking time, although some 
quarters report a continuation of the increase in tonnage noted 
last week. 

The trade is now looking toward fall when a real boost 
is expected. In the meanwhile the export business continues 
in increasing volume, especially so since the British Govern- 
ment has issued its Orders in Council prohibiting any exports 
at all effective Sept. 1, and the inquiries are now coming in, 
in greater numbers than usual. In this work the Government 
itself is assisting to some extent through our consular agents 
abroad, whose reports are printed and forwarded to the various 
mining interests. There is hardly an American consul who 
does not weekly report of opportunities to secure coal business. 

The Commissioners of Navigation in their monthly report 
announce the shipment of 171,127 tons of bituminous coal to 
foreign shores as compared with 59,855 tons last year. Ship- 
ments to coastwise points amounted to 259,788 tons as against 
266,270 tons in July of last year. 

The current prices are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 


Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.50@1.60 .70@ .8 


Fairmont gas, slack...... 0 


Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .85@ .95 

Someiset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... .75@ .80 

West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmontslack.......... 50@ .60 
BALTIMORE 


A slow improvement noted here. Export movement holds 
good. Anthracite dealers pushing in delayed deliveries. 


There can nc longer be a doubt but that business condi- 
tions are improving. There is a better line of inquiry, less 
haggling for bottom prices, and an increasing demand on con- 
tracts. There is still much to be desired but there is a de- 
cidedly better tone. 

The remarkable export movement holds up in good shape. 
During July a total of 251,485 tons was loaded as cargo coal 
for foreign ports. For the first six workings days of August 
a total of 54,856 tons was put in foreign bottoms as cargo 
fuel, in addition to 7010 for bunker use. Prospects are that 
August or September will exceed July movement, the ban- 
ner month, when 309,000 tons was sent out on export. 

Anthracite men are showing more life and some fair 
orders are coming in mainly for early fall delivery. In the 
meantime that part of the trade is pushing in delayed de- 
liveries wherever the opportunity offers so as to be free for 
the fall rush. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Export shipments to Italy continue heavy. Coastwise 
movement fair. No change in prices. Dumpings for month 
of July reach the enormous figure of 1,562,330 tons, breaking 
all former records. 

The movement from Tidewater piers during the week has 
not been as heavy as expected but there have been a number 
of large cargoes loaded for both coastwise and foreign ports. 
There is practically no change in prices although the demand 
-tontinues heavy for export coal. The accumulation on the 
\ailroad yards is still somewhat light and a number of the 
)hippers are having difficulty getting coal forward fast enough 
fo take care of vessels promptly on arrival. 

With the total dumping of the three piers at Hampton 
Jioads amounting to 1,562,330 tons for the month of July, all 
jrevious records for heavy dumpings were broken. These 
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figures are about 125,000 tons above those for June, which 
was the record month. As is usually the case the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. dumped more coal than the other two roads 
combined and while both the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Virginian showed an increase over their June figures the 
Norfolk & Western showed a slight decrease. The movement 
over the Norfolk & Western piers amounted to 825,910 tons, 
the Virginian 300,190 tons and the Chesapeake & Ohio 436,230 
tons. Of the total July movement the largest percentage of 
the export coal was taken by Italy, a greater part of this 
coal being for the railways and navy. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad Aug. 7 July 10 July 17 July 24 July 31 
Norfolk & Western. er 135,357 174,822 180,090 197,913 188,593 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 110,861 76,397 116,862 96,627 84,018 
SLI INIA Teen eee ee 64,397 57,467 78,710 86,523 39,335 

‘Totals ee ease ee 310,515 308,686 375,662 381,063 311,949 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Plate freights are practically the same as a week ago and 
a number of charters were effected during this interval at or 
about recent quotations. Mediterranean freights are firmer 
owing to the increased demand for steamers for grain; Cuban 
and West Indian freights are also firmer on account of the 
scarcity of tonnage available for this business. 

The freight market is now quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

ELA VND Soa oe ae ee S27 5@S 20) BeTMUCG) ...ecwe ste sts eo ee $3.00 

Cardenas or Sagua...... 3, 00@3 750 Vi Vera Crukieads fenies scale 3.25@3.75 
Cienfuezostic oh ee een Sees vOO me LAIMPICO:. esl o <isi cies ote erate 3.25@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50 RIG Sy satoieteas ckenie tee oreo as 8.40@8. 64 
Bt. Laiclaee cee ee 3.20@3.50 Santos*...............- 8.40@8.88 
Dts. homase eet fers LOU MontevideOsss..26c20 6 8.16 

Barbadositiec.ccmenin ae 3.50 Buenos Aires or La Platat8.16@8.24 
Kingston yacceasae eek cee SOO) 3200 mE OSATIO= tele ae 5 aaik oats 8.40@8.64 
CULACAOn ecu et eee 3.25 West Coast of Italy..... 9.36@9.60 
Santiago. noe eee 3 25@3.50 Barcelona**............ 8.64@8.88 
Guantanamo............ 3.25@3.50 Valparaiso or Callao.... 6.50@7.00 
Demerara......... e 4.50@5.00 Marseilles.............. 8.88@9.12 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. _** Spanish dues for account. + Quotations 
on Plate coal by British steamers. Neutral steamers are more difficult to ob- 
tain and the rates are always higher. Neutral owners prefer Buenos Aires. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 

days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been 
sources during the past week: 


reported from various 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Rosebank Valencia 2470 Ruth Tampa 2423 
Nordland Cardenas 1042 Common- 
G. E. Klinck Eastport 460 $1.35 wealth! RiverPlate 2183 8.28 
Geo. Pyman Barcelona 2508 Camlake! Italy 2086 8.64 
E. E. Briny Fort de St. Andrew Sweden 3500 
France 1408 1 Or Virginia. 2 Colombia. 
Theenline Cay Francis 850 
A.B. Mit- Portsmouth, VIRGINIA (Including Hampton 
chell N. H. 397 .90 Roads) 
A.J. Trainer St. John, 
N.B. 336 S. Palmer Lisbon 2357 
Orkild Cuba 1622 Lexie Montevideo 2375 $8.16 
Glenmount Cuba 1246 Siljerstad' River Plate 2680 8.22 
Corby’ River Plate 2279 8.22 
BALTIMORE eaters St. Lucia 2231 
Titania _Italy 2173 Sr OmAneS “oseped igs 
Antwerpen Denmark = 1026 wealth! RiverPlate 2183 8.28 
Siljerstad! River Plate 2680 $8.22 Camlake! Itly 2086 8.64 
Corby' River Plate 2279 8.22 1) Or Baltimore ; 
pee pone Marta Aen 
ongwen taly 013 9.12 
M. Med’t’r. Spain 1939 ATEONTIC RANGE 
North- Orion Italy 2081 $.12 
mount Havana 1172 Nikolaos Marseilles 2777 :»=—«8.88 
J.A. Hooper San Diego 1321 G.E. Dudley Halifax 387 1.90 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from Hampton Roads 
July 30 to Aug. 6: 


NORFOLK NORFOLK 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

Alcana’ Puerto Plata, Hermod Bridgetown 5000 
Av. 5012 Fortunata Bagnoli 3700 
Weiringen’” Buenos Aires 4193 Chas. G. 
Skogstad roe Zone 5600 Endicott Maranham 1040 
Elio enoa 4750 
E. Starr acne pete 1270 NEWPORT NEWS 
Goulandris addalena 5140 Boniface Para 1038 
Affinita Maddalena 197 Berwindmoor Spezia 7100 
Ulysses Canal Zone 12,000 Wuyicano Genoa 7300 
Chas. Aor ar 9149 NeaHellas Piraeus 5600 
am i 55 

ratte p Canal Zone 5500 Tancred Port Castries 5500 
Andriana Buenos Aires 4160 1 Smokeless Fuel Co. 2W. Va. 
Celia Coronel 800 Coal Co. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Demand slightly increused and sentiment decidedly better, 
with contract prices a shade stiffer. Operations at 50 to 60% 
of capacity. 

There has been a slightly heavier demand for coal, in the 
aggregate, but there is still plenty of free coal in the market 
and prices for prompt shipment are not sensibly advanced. 
The consumption of the steel trade is large and has increased 
somewhat even in the past week, while as the mills get into 
smoother running order and approach the cold weather it is 
likely the coal consumption of the industry will pass all 
records. 

yeneral business shows an improvement, and the local 
coal trade has become decidedly more hopeful as to the future, 
and somewhat stiffer in its views as to contract prices. The 
lake movement continues light and it is now doubted whether 
there will be any substantial increase in the rate of shipping 
at any time in the remainder of the season. The Pittsburgh 
district continues to turn out coal at between 50 and 60% 
of capacity. The demand on the Connellsville district for 
export coal is about the same as formerly. 
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Pittsburgh district prices for prompt coal remain sub- 
stantially as follows: Slack, 50@55c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; 
nut, 95¢c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%4-in., 


$1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. On con- 
tract to Apr. 1 mine-run is $1.05@1.15 and slack about 965c. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous improving very slowly. No improvement in 
sight in anthracite. Some promised near the end of the 
month. 


Bituminous—There is a steady increase in the demand, but 
it comes slow. The fall trade is expected to be good, though 
the promise is not very positive yet. Some of the Allegheny 
Valley operators are now running half time and others are 
complaining of unsold coal on track. The shippers agree that 
the demand comes in strong some days and then drops off 
almost entirely. There are a good many iron furnaces, some 
of them idle for years, that are starting up and they will 
force a general activity if they go on. 

There is a perceptible improvement in the slack market. 
This was occasionally selling as low as 30c. a ton awhile 
ago, and now it sometimes brings 75c. This means that the 
very low figure is gone and will not return unless the mar- 
ket weakens again. Bituminous is still quotable at $2.70 for 
best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine- 
run and $2.25 for slack. Allegheny Valley sizes are 25c. below 
Pittsburgh. The slack has not been quite as strong lately as 
Pittsburgh slack, but it is reckoned on a par with it in price 
generally. 


Anthracite—At present the Upper-Lake docks are not 
eager for cargoes, but the shippers are putting them in 
wherever they find room. The amount loaded here for the 
week again shows an increase, being 122,850 tons, which is a 
fair amount for midsummer. Some of the shipping docks are 
more active than they have been for a long time. It will be 
sometime before the city anthracite trade is active. Deal- 
ers have turned their attention to other business so far as 
possible and will let the trade take care of itself till fall. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade shows a little more activity in both domestic and 
steam lines. More stocking and retailers are buying to take 
eare of the demand. Prices unchanged. 


A slight improvement is reported during the past week. 
This is especially so in domestic circles where trade is in- 
creasing in volume. The tone of the market appears to be 
better all along the line and coal men generally believe that 
future prospects are brighter. 

In steam lines there is also an improvement as manu- 
facturing is growing better. Requisitions for manufacturing 
plants are larger and there is a tendency among purchasing 
agents to increase stocks. Railroads are taking a fair amount 
of fuel as the freight movement is increasing. Buying off the 
open market is still a rule in certain sections but some of the 
consumers are now showing a disposition to contract though 
only a few contracts are expiring. One of the best features 
is the absence of extremely low prices as was the case several 
months ago. 

Threshing in rural sections is now at its height which 
means a large consumption of coal. Rural dealers have been 
hurrying up orders as they are selling more coal than usual. 
The wheat and oats harvests are unusually big. 
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Many of the larger Gomestic consumers in the cities are 
laying in their winter’s supply of fuel and retail trade is 
active. There is a better demand because of the failure of 
natural gas in previous winters and householders are return: 
ing more and more to the use of coal. 

The Lake trade is not very active as there is still a large 
quantity on the docks at the upper ports. The movement to 
the interior is slow. Many of the larger Lake producers are 
not taking any part in the trade as they do not wish to invest 
any more money. 

The anthracite trade is more active in central Ohio terri- 
tory. Many of the shippers report an increase of fully 50% 
in the demand as compared with previous seasons. This is 
especially true of certain residence sections of the larger 
cities. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


IJocking |Pomeroy Wanawha Eastern Ohio 

Rescreened lump............ $1.45 $1.50 

Inch and a quarter.......... 1.35 ives $1.30 $1.25 
‘Three-quarter inch.......... 1.25 25 125 ‘oe 
Nubsiciteris cd fie tame tomar 1.15 Wess Jel Wee 
Mine=tuiceaaseern ace mei ter 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Nut, pea and slack.......... .65 .70 .65 . 60 
Coarsetalielinaae tae ee see . 59 .60 .55 .50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended 
District July July July Aug. 
Li 24 31 if 


Week Ended ———. 
District July July July Aug. 
17 24 31 7 











Hocking.... 25 25 15 25 Cambridge. 35 25 39 30 
Jackson.... 25 20 20 20 Masillon... 30 25 25 25 
Pomeroy .. 40 40 35 25 Eastern O.. 50 55 50 30 


Crooksville. 20 20 20 30 — 


Average... 32 30 29 30 


TOLEDO 
Both stezm and domestic markets slightly better. 
injured by heavy rains. 


The general improvement in the demand for coal continues 
though it is not extensive. The steam trade is showing some 
awakening although buying is very conservative. Many large 
concerns continue picking up bargain coal. There has been 
no indication here of any congestion nor does there seem to 
be any possibility of such a contingency. The heavy rains of 
the past two weeks has affected the crops noticeably. 

The Lake movement is lighter than it was and it has at no 
time this season been up to normal. Pocahontas coal is still 
in good demand but it is claimed that there is some shading 
of the increased August prices. 


CINCINNATI 


Domestic business slightly improved, although buying is 
still in small volume. Steam demand dull, 


While the movement of the prepared grades is not up to 
normal, there has been a slight increase during the past 
week. Poor credit conditions among domestic consumers are 
probably responsible in part for slow buying by retailers, but — 
stocks are so low that there must be a steady increase in 
buying from this quarter. The Lake trade is lagging behind 
normal. The improved domestic situation has not helped the 
domestic market and the additional screenings have been dif- 
ficult to place. Consumption among manufacturers in this 
section is not what it should be. 


LOUISVILLE 
Slight activity due to some delayed buying, 
though no higher. 


A considerable improvement is noted in the Kentucky field, 
though principally as to the volume of business done rather 
than in prices. This is the natural increase which could not 
well be delayed longer and which in normal years is closed 
up before now. 

Prices continue virtually unchanged, block ranging from 
$1.25 to $2, according to quality, ete., though it is said that 
there is more being sold on the higher levels than heretofore. 
Nut and slack is showing no variation of note. 


Crops 


Prices firmer, 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Prompt furnace coke has slumped further and contract 
quotations have become nominal. Iron and steel conditions 
improved, but Connellsville coke market evidently affected 
by continued erection of byproduct ovens. Production and 
shipments increased. 


The general tone of the coke market has softened further. 
The surplus stocks already mentioned have not been dissi- 
pated by a decrease in production, as was exyected would 
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occur, and prompt furnace coke has been a drug on the mar- 
ket, being freely offered at $1.50 while it is possible that even 
this price has been shaded in some instances. Nominal asking 
prices on contract furnace coke are unchanged, but there has 
been no serious test as inquiry has amounted to practically 
nothing. 

The operators are still convinced that there will be a heavy 
demand later, and fancy prices by the close of the year, based 
on the increasingly favorable developments in the iron and 
steel markets, but they have been expecting an improvement 
in coke for a long time without encountering tangible results. 
It is certainly anomalous that Connellsville coke should re- 
main so low, when the steel mills are operating practically at 
capacity, and a firm pig-iron market has turned in the past 
fortnight into a sharply advancing one. 

The only explanation is that byproduct coke has entered 
the situation so largely as to make it improbable, in the 
minds of buyers, that Connellsville coke can become scarce. 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. last week signed a contract for 200 
Koppers byproduct ovens, to be erected as rapidly as pos- 
sible at the firm’s site in Cleveland, where two merchant 
furnaces are in operation and two more, with a steel plant, 
are under construction, to be finished early in the new year. 
The 200 ovens are to supply all four of the blast furnaces. 

The Connellsville coke market stands as follows, contract 
furnace quotations being practically nominal: Prompt fur- 
nace, $1.50; contract furnace to Oct. 1, $1.75; to Jan. 1, $1.85@ 
2; prompt foundry, $2.20@2.40; contract foundry, $2.25 @2.60, 
per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended July 31 at 377,- 
410 tons, an increase of 10,315 tons, and shipments at 373,182 
tons, an increase of 12,230 tons. 


Buffalo—There is a continuation of the good feeling in the 
trade, backed by many reports of a genuine stir in iron and 
steel. If this continues there will be as much coke called 
for as the ovens will want to turn out and prices will be firm. 
The price is advancing and nothing of fair quality can now be 
had at former quotations. The basis is best 72-hr. Con- 
nellsville at $4.30, with stock coke $3.35. 

Chicago—Gas house coke is quiet, but byproduct egg, stove 
and nut have been in steady demand at good prices. Foun- 
dry coke has assumed a more determined stand, and prices are 
well maintained. Quotations are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.65@5.10; Connellsville, $4.75; Wise County, $4.65@4.75; gas 
coke, $3.75@3.90, furnace, $4.85. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Western situation quiet and shipments delayed by rainy 


weather. Confidence expressed in immediate future. Smoke- 
less coals still virile. Western steam sizes slow. Anthracite 
dull. 


The midsummer demand has not bettered this week. Con- 
tinuous rainfalls are proving detrimental to a normal ab- 
sorption of tonnage and have delayed threshing. Roads in the 
country districts are in such a condition that hauling can- 
not be done. About three weeks of hot dry weather is now 
needed. The backwardness of harvesting in the northwest 
is also causing delayed movement to that section. 

But despite adverse weather conditions, there is some im- 
provement on a small scale. Steel and manufacturing plants 
which take a considerable amount of coal are showing more 
activity; many steel plants in this territory are now oper- 
ating to capacity, and allied manufacturing lines are showing 
sympathetic improvement. Evidently heavy movement of 
both grain and coal will occur simultaneously this year, and 
this may cause a serious congestion. The steam trade, how- 
ever, is still behind the domestic. 

The Chicago market is absolutely bare of consignment coal, 
which shows a healthy state of affairs. Screenings are if any- 
thing lower than last week, averaging between 65c. and 70c., 
with some shipments made at 60c. It is felt that the im- 
provement shown in the industrial situation and settlement of 
building trade strikes in Chicago, will serve to strengthen 
the screenings market very shortly. An advance in the prices 
of domestic sizes became effective with many operators Aug. 1. 


An increase is noted in the number of small orders which’ 


seems to indicate awakening interest on the part of the little 
consumer. In view of the general draggy conditions this sum- 
mer, prices have remained remarkably steady. Although the 
demand is quiet, it is well established that there are very 
small stocks throughout the country districts, and as soon as 
the buying season once gets in full swing, there can hardly be 
any question but that the market will improve quickly. 
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CHICAGO 


Price advances have little effect. Indiana grades especi- 
ally slow. Anthracite heavy and no decision expected on the 
new rates for some time. 

The marking up of 10c. per ton on Southern Illinois coarse 
sizes effective Aug. 1 has had but little apparent effect as yet. 
Carterville operators are also asking $1.60 for lump and egg, 
and $1.65 for No. 1 washed, while most of the operators in 
Williamson County are seeking to obtain $1.50, with a good 
many shipments going forward at from $1.35 to $1.40. Screen- 
ings are ranging around 65c. to 70c., and if fine coal con- 
tinues downward, many Southern Illinois operators will prob- 
ably store screenings on the ground pending a better outlook. 
The Saline County mines are running about half time, with 
no change in prices, and domestic shipments are rather slow. 

No changes have been announced in Springfield district 
prices. Railroad tonnage for these mines has been somewhat 
below the minimum the last two weeks. Domestic lump 
shipments have been very slow, but screenings have gone 
forward in steady volume at prices ranging around 60 to 70c. 

The demand for Indiana coal in this market is below nor- 
mal and less shipments are going to Northwestern points. It 
was expected that there would be a revival of buying early in 
August, but it has not appeared. Domestic buying is slow, 
and the dealers have shown no tendency to place storage 
orders of any consequence as yet. 

Pocahontas and New River smokeless coals are still very 
strong and active, although sales agents expected a lull in 
the demand. Lump and egg are firm at $2.25, and mine-run, 
$1.40. Splint is firmer. 

Pennsylvania smokeless is being sold freely at July prices, 
but it is rumored a new circular will shortly be issued rais- 
ing quotations. 

Hocking lump is moving very slowly. There is a large 
tonnage of these coals at upper lake ports. Prices are fairly 
well maintained in the face of the adverse conditions. 

The keen competition for tonnage by the Kentucky ship- 
pers causes sales at most any price, and the situation still 
continues unhealthy. Lump coal is sold all the way from 
$1.25 to $1.90, but the range is not so wide on other sizes. 

It is said that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
not make a decision as to the reasonableness of the 25c. ad- 
vance in anthracite rates to Chicago until the case of the 
general anthracite rates and practices has been made public. 
Anthracite is very slow, and all-rail shippers to Chicago are 
absorbing the 25c. advance in freight rates, making no change 
in Chicago delivered prices, in order to compete with the 
docks. Buying at the end of July was of little moment, but 
there are some reports to the effect that the middle of August 
will see a considerable number of orders placed from the 
Chicago district and Ilinois points. Many inquiries have been 
made of wholesalers here regarding the effect the rate ad- 
vance would have on prices, and asking for advice as to 
whether or not stocking should be done in August. 


Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 

Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 

$1.50@1.60 $1.35@1.50 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Te: 1 Oe: 1.15@1.30 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 


umpire 
Steam lump 


2% and 3-in. 


lump..... 1.25@1.35 Mw 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.85 1.25@1.35 
1}-in. lump. Pore 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 eh. 
Ege ....... £.50@1.60° 1:35@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.25 
Nut .. . 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 .95@1.10 .90@1.10 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 1.40@1.50 ae: 1.45@1.50 AUS oa eter 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 1.385@1.45 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.60 ne ne ae ARE. 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 Vee ee Shy Loe 
Mine-run... iLO 1.05@1.10 .85@ .95 .85@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings.. .60@ .70 .65@ .75 60@ .75 .65@ .70 .65@ .75 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. If. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.90 42 25 $1.75@2.00 $1.40@1.60 

2-in.lump. 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.35 Sees 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.35 
Hige.....-.. 1,:35@1-.50 "1:15@1.35 2°25 1.25@1.35 1.,00@1.10 
Nati) 2a Bes Phe: .90@1.10 iterate fied Pes 
No. lnut.. 1.25@1.35 De ok toe exe 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.35 iN? sb : wk cae 
Mine-run.. . 12106 .90@1.15 1.25@1.45 1.25@1.35 .90@1.05 
Screenings. . .60@ .70 50@ .70 ; 


West Va. Splint 3 and 4-in lump, $1.25@1.35; 1}-in lump, $1.15@1.20. 
Lake Receipts—Receipts by Lake for the week ended 























Aug. 10 and for the season, this year and last year, were 
as follows: 
19 1914 —— 
Hard Soft Hard Soft 

1ST eA ie8 Coy aries iene entteac oforchc 13,097 8,771 SOM SGi wh Me Ga eset 
OBWERO... oder c deo 5 A022 5 0g Ata G00) ie, A Woe etree 
IEC GIANG inte veh A ee: Se LO O20 Bia ti taenne. 6,448 
Webtabula : tte ea ees 9,050 1G Ss Tees Stent, Bae Bit Pm Shee 
Ab et Sees acti goer E61 bee satay: 9,450 
I ATIGIISKY + occur tenn sas On Eee aver esac Os ¥ oon) eal get a 10,231 

Week's totals........- 27,549 46,383 35,086 26,129 

‘Avgust total:....ad.o.- 27,549 55,388 55,632 31,429 

Season total... 7... 406,948 282,628 357,344 367,737 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for July and the first seven months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 











Jul ———7 Months-——— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

Phila. & Reading........ 839,554 831,965 6,252,825 6,863,613 
Lehigh Valley...... 1,024,611 1,026,225 7,324,459 7,181,300 
CentuR: Rh 0taN dees 597,992 708,891 4,396,841 5,097,978 
Del. Lack. & West.... 542,775 826,771 5,111,383 5,425,277 
Dela Hudson. teak 697,803 671,682 4,501,595 4,087,557 
Pennsylvania........... 369,550 406,760 3,339,504 3,623,848 
dry {eee gen em epee er Me eet 660,010 717,201 4,407,092 4,707,228 
Ont. & Western... 201,910 202,362 1,195,810 1,350,845 
4,934,205 5,391,857 36,529,509 38,337,646 


Stocks at Tidewater July 31 were 636,384 tons. 
SAULT STE. MARIE 
Anthracite shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals 
for July amounted to 315,374 tons and bituminous 1,759,178 
tons. 
THE CAR SITUATION 
The total surplus of idle coal cars as of Aug. 10 was 
74,488 and the shortage 414. 


I C. C. No. 6429—Parlin & Orendortt Co. vs. 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co., Et al. 

Carload rate of $1.60 per ton on coke from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Canton, Ill., not found unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. Complaint dismissed. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 525—Coal rates 
from Illinois Mines to Omaha, Neb, and other points. 

Proposed increase, from $2.05 to $2.25 per net ton, in the 
rate on bituminous coal from points on the Southern Railway 
in the Belleville district in Illinois to Omaha, Neb., and points 
grouped therewith, found to have been justified. 

I. C. C. No. 7408—Reeves Coal Co., vs. Pere Marquette R.R. 
Co., et al. 

A shipment of bituminous coal en route from La Follette, 
Tenn., to Vermilion, S. D., was ordered reconsigned to Ghent, 
Minn. Defendants failed to effect the reconsignment and 
higher charges were collected than would have accrued if 
complainant’s instructions had been followed. Reparation 
awarded. 


Cleveland, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


July 30—The attention of the coal industry during the past 
week has been concentrated upon the Government’s legis- 
lative efforts to limit prices, the chief new feature of which 
has been the decision of Mr. Runciman, at the eleventh hour, 
to partly include existing contracts within the scope of the 
act, after repeatedly declaring that he could consider noth- 
ing of the kind. No doubt the measure will cause much dis- 
satisfaction in various ways, but the whole industry will 
‘doubtless be relieved to find that it knows the worst. The 
passage of the bill, which received the Royal assent yesterday, 
will at least enable traders to realize their actual position 
under the new measure and afford a basis upon which much 
business, which was suspended pending definite knowledge as 
to the intentions of the Government, can now be completed.— 
“The Iron and Coal Trades Review.” 

July 29—Business is virtually at a standstill as colliery 
owners are unable to accept fresh orders for prompt de- 
livery. Colliery outputs are limited and as the authorities are 
taking a large proportion of the production, there is no pros- 
pect of a change for some little time. The following are the 
nominal quotations: 


Best Welsh stearn. Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $6.96@7.20 
Best seconds.. Nominal Sacornd site Pe cae 6.72@6.96 
Bacon asx ee wee eee $6.96@7.20 Best Cardiff smalls. 5.37@5.64 
Best dry coals.......... 6.72@72.20, \Carvovsmallaaase eee 4.44@4.80 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is much restricted owing to the 
searcity of coal. Rates are nominally as follows: 
Gibraltar......... $3.36 WNaples.........- 93:96 St. Vincent... °.2. $4.32 
Marseilles....... 3.48 Alexandria....... 4.20 MRiodeJaneiro.... 5.52 
Alpers wice oe ae 3.89 Port Said........ 4.08 Monte Video..... 5.28 
Genoa............ 6&0 JwaPalmas...... 4.08 River Plate...... 5.52 
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St. Louis Rocky Mountain @ 
Pacific Co. 


(Seventh Annual Report—Year ended June 30, 1914.) 
President J. van Houten reports for the year ended Sept. 15 
as follows: 
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Res.its—The gross earnings were $2,457,178 [showing an 
increase of $217,694]; net earnings, $823,517. After deducting 
fixed charges, reserves for depreciation, etc., there is a net 
income for the year of $229,180. 


Reduction of Liabilities—The company paid to the sinking 
fund Apr. 1, 1914, 3c. per ton on all coal mined during the 
preceding year, with which the trustee purchased and retired 
$47,000 bonds. Two-thirds of this amount was voluntarily 
paid in, as the mortgage requires the payment of only ic. per 
ton of coal mined. 


Improvements and Betterments—The disbursements during 
the year for improvements, betterments, additions, equipment, 
etc, at all the mines aggregated $109,886, of which $55,710 
went for electrical equipment and power plants. 


Sale of Railway—Change in Mortgaze—The bondholders 
have been advised by circular of the plan of the directors 
(a) to sell the property of the St. Louis Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Ry. to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co. for $3,000,- 
000 Atchison 4% first mortgage gold bonds (a first lien on the 
property sold), and $50,000 in cash; and (b) to amend the gold 
mortgage of July 1, 1905, in a manner to enable the sale, to 
increase the annual sinking-fund payment to 3c. per ton of 
coal mined instead of le., and also to terminate the authority 
to issue additional bonds for extensions or betterments of the 
railway. 


Electric Power—Your board has contracted with the Trini- 
dad Hlectric Transmission Ry. & Gas Co. for all of the power 
used at your mines at a figure, which will not only enable us 
to make some saving in operating cost, but will also diminish 
the cost of opening new mines from time to time, as it will 
do away with the necessity of building individual power 
plants. 


Dividends—The regular 5% for the year was paid on the 
préferred stock and 1% was paid on the common stock. 


Outlook—The condition of our properties is satisfactory in 
every way. The market for coal in the Southwestern portion 
of the United States showed some improvement, and for coke 
a substantial increase over previous year, but there was 
almost a complete suspension of shipments to smelters, rail- 
roads and other customers in Mexico on account of the war 
and unsettled conditions in that country. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 





1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
Coal mined (tons)....... (?) 1,326,521 1,167,985 1,257,052 
Coke produced (tons) .... (2) 153,510 69,655 103,327 
Coal and coke sales rev. 
from transport’n, etc... $2,276,868  $2,141,9313 $1,812,573 $2,010,115 
Cost, expenses and taxes.. 1,633,661 1,621,999 1,304,819 1,382,125 
Net-earningS.......... $643,207 $519,914 $507,754 $627,990 
Other incomes. saan 180,310 97,571 98,335 88,508 
; Total Bet income..... ‘ $823,517 $617,485 $606,089 $716,498 
nterest charges....... 372,168 
Other deductions...... j 468,894 385,956 388,368 { 14,952 
Reserved for deprecia- 
tion and renewals..... 107,443 113,294 101,700 101,912 
Pref. dividends (5%) ..... 50,000 50,000 °c eee 
Common dividends (1%). 100,000" ose 0) ) ee 
Surplus.. . ae $79,180 $68,235 $116,021 $227,466 
‘CONSOLIDATED BA:ANCE SHEET, JUNE 30 
1914 1913 Liabilities— 
Assets— $ $ St. L.R.M. & P. 
Property and Co. 
equipment. . .812,285,762a19,448,630 Common stock. 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Invest. in sub. Preferred stock 1,000,000 1,000,000 
COS: eee 301,782 320,877 First M. bonds. 7,559,000 7,605,000 
Invest. in and Accts. and wages 
adv. to St. DAY. psotes Sobor 160,530 153,159 
L. «RR. (Mia 2& Notespayable.. ........ 10,000 
Paces Puyeeer a7,234,201 a Accured int., ete. 190,425 190,900 
Cash? Ane 413,810 389,560 Pref. stock divs. 12,529 12,561 
Accts. receivable 242,579 245,088 Sundry accounts 23,483 8,237 
Coal and coke Reserved fordepr 535,583 561,549 
on hand...... 11,543 11,449, Surplus...0. 20. 1,045,650 969,471 
Sundry accounts 13,201 9,532 —__ -————— 
Mater. and sup- Total........ 20,527,200 20,511,878 
plieséc. + ark 24,322 86,742 
Total ......72) 20;5275200) 20,511; 878 


a The St. Louis Rocky Mountain & Pacific Ry. Co. is being operated by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. under an option to purchase prior to July 1, 
1915, the consideration being $3,000,000 4 % bonds of A. T. & S. F. Co., payable as 
“ Aug. 1, 1913; also a cash payment of $50,000 for materials and supplies on hand 

OTE 1913. 
Note—For previous annual report of the company see Vol. V, p. 924. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1012 Geo. M. Kellogg Co. Pleasant Hill Mo. 20 (cars)e 243 
1034 Board of Education........... Youngstown Ohio 5,000 243 
1043 L.A. Budlong Co. Chicago Ill. 12(cars) 116 
1048 Colin Gardner Paper Co. Middletown Ohio 50,000 116 
1123. Indiana State Sch. of Deaf Indianapolis Ind. 4,000a 158 
1198 Ohio B. Administration Columbus Ohio 20,000 244 
1206 E. D. Skinner Sawyer N. D. 100 244 
1210 The County Government Buffalo Minn. 100a 245 


a Indicates bituminous. 2 Per month. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


1021—Kansas City, Mo.—The Western Sash & Door Co. an- 
nounce that they will not contract as previously noted (p. 77). 
Address, F. J. Huttig, Western Sash & Door Co., Independence 
Rd. & White Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

1050—Kansas City, Mo.— Baker & Lockwood advise that no 
definite time has been set for letting this contract (p. 116), 
and that they may confine their purchases to the open mar- 
ket. Address Pur. Agt. C. R. Summerville, Baker & Lock- 
wood, Wyandotte and 6th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

+1051—Zanesville, Ohio—This contract (p. 116) will be let 
to local dealers who are able to make deliveries to the school 
buildings as required. Address Clk. C. J. Weaver, Bd. of Edu., 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

+105S—Plymouth, Mass.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 116), which provide for furnishing the county 
commissioners with coal, as follows: 





Pocahontas 
Lehigh or Equal 
Ege Coal Grade 
E. P. Reed Lumber Co., No. Abington $6.40@6.60 $4.95 
eae rate. Plymouth... 22.6. esscees 6.65 4.25 
James Millar & Co., Plymouth....,.. 6.95 see 
E. M. Alden Co., 94 Milk St., Boston.. 6.45 @6.65 4.20 


No notice has been received of any award as yet. Address 


County Comr. Lyman P. Thomas, Plymouth, Mass. 


1060—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (p. 116), which pro- 
vides for furnishing B. F. Avery & Sons with six months’ 
supply of nut and slack coal, will not be awarded until about 
Aug. 15. Address Pur. Agt. J. W. Roelker, B. F. Avery & Sons, 
Louisville, Ky. 


+1068—New York, N. Y.—AIl the bids on this contract 
(pp. 117, 243) have been rejected and new bids requested, 
which were opened Aug. 138. The amount of tonnage involved 
has been reduced from 3000 gross tons of egg coal to 1500 
tons. Address Dock. Comr. R. A. C. Smith, Pier A, North 
River, New York. 


#$1125—Columbus, Ohio—All the bids on this contract (p. 
158), which provides for furnishing the Department of Public 
Safety with 1250 tons of the best quality lump coal, have been 
rejected because of the reduction in freight rates of 15e. on 
the Hocking Valley Ry., which it is believed will affect the 
cost of the coal here. The new bids have been readvertised 
for and will be opened Aug. 17. The bids received on the 
present schedule were as follows: General Hocking Fuel Co.. 
Columt:us, West Virginia mine-run, $1.60; Hatton, Brown & 
_Co., Columbus, Logan nut and slack, $1.45; Logan mine-run, 
$1.71; John M. Taylor Coal Co., Columbus, Hocking mine-run, 
f 





$1.55; National Coal Co., Cleveland, Cambridge Hocking mine- 
run, $1.70; Victoria Coal Co., Columbus, Hocking nut, pea and 
slack, $1.23; Hocking mine-run, $1.53; New York Coal Co., 
Columbus, Hocking mine-run, $1.65; Moreland Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, West Virginia mine-run, $1.58; Fletcher, Willaims Coal 
Co., Columbus, West Virginia nut, pea and slack, $1.12; West 
Virginia mine-run, $1.45; Elk Coal Co., Columbus, Cambridge 
Hocking, mine-run, $1.44; Hocking mine-run, $1.48; E. A. Cole 
& Co., Columbus, West Virginia mine-run, $1.64; Hocking 
mine-run, $1.64. Address Dir. of Public Safety B. L. Bargar, 
City Hall, Columbus, Ohio. 


+#1143—Spokane, Wash.—Bids on this contract (p. 199), 
which provides for furnishing coal for Lewis and Clark and 
North Central High Schools and Boulevard Park School were 
received until 7:30 p.m., Aug. 9. A certified check for $100 was 
required with each bid. Address Secy. E. A. Thomas, Bd. of 
Edu., Spokane, Wash. 


*$1146—Wichita, Kan.—This contract (p. 199), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 2500 tons of bituminous and semibituminous coal 
will be awarded Aug. 16. Address Clk. J. L. Leland, Bd. of 
Edu., City 4211, Wichita, Kan. 


New Business 


#1233—Dickinson, N. D.—The School Board at this place 
received bids until noon Aug. 10 for furnishing 500 tons of 
either mine-run or screened lignite coal, to be delivered at the 
local school buildings during the ensuing year. The success- 
ful bidder will be required to furnish a bond for $200. Ad- 
dress Clk. L. R. Merritt, Bd. of Edu. Dickinson, N. D. 


1234—Kansas City, Mo.—The Consumers Bread Co. at this 
place consumes about 150 tons of coal per month, which they 
are at present buying in the open market, but are willing to 
consider a proposition for contracting. Cherokee slack coal 
is used. Address Pres. B. Howard Smith, Consumers Bread 
Co., Orear-Leslie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


1235—Chieago, Tii.—The American Linseed Co., of South 
Chicago, will contract about Sept. 15 for their annual re- 
quirements of coal, involving approximately 15,000 tons. TIl- 
linois or Indiana mine-run coal is used, and the contract will 
extend over one year. Address Purchasing Agent, American 
Linseed Co., South Chicago, I[IIl. 


1236—Kansas City, Kan.—The packing house of Sulzberger 
& Sons at this place will not enter into a contract this year, 
but are willing to consider propositions to furnish their fuel 
requirements. They consume about 200 tons of slack coal per 
day. Address Purchasing Agent, Sulzberger & Sons, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

#1237—Hamilton, Ohio—The Municipal Light and Power 
Plant at this place usually contracts some time in Septem- 
ber for their annual requirements of coal, amounting to 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons. Nut and slack grades are re- 
quired and the usual price is $1.80 per ton. Address J. O’Toole, 
Municipal Light and Water Plant, Hamilton, Ohio. 


*1238S—Delaware, Ohio—The Board of Education for Dela- 
ware Township will receive sealed bids for furnishing coal re- 
quired for various school buildings during the ensuing year 
until 8 p.m. Aug. 14. Bids are requested on Hocking, West 
Virginia, or Sunday Creek forked coal. Address Clk. E. E. 
Moeller, Delaware Township, Bd. of Edu, Delaware, Ohio. 


$1239—Brookings, S. D.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners, will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing 
100 tons of bituminous, and 20 tons of anthracite coal. Ad- 
dress County Audr. F. H. Ripley, Bd. of County Comrs. Brook- 


ings, S. D. 

















4+-1240—Bellwood, Penn.—The Board of Education of Bell- 
wood received sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 6, for furnishing 
approximately 200 tons of bituminous mine-run coal to be de- 
livered to the local school as required during the ensuing year. 
Address, Secy., E. N. Root, Bd. of School Dirs., School Dist. of 
Bellwood, Bellwood, Penn. 


1241—Kansas City, Mo.—The Atlas Oats Co. at this place is 
buying coal in the open market, and will probably continue 
doing so, but is willing to consider a proposition covering 
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two cars of Cherokee lump or nut coal per week. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Atlas Oats Co., 8th and Santa Fé St, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


4+-1242—Jamestown, N. D.—The county government will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 1, for furnishing 150 tons of 
lignite and 75 tons of smokeless. Bids should be submitted 
f.o.b. cars at Jamestown, and also delivered in bins at the 
court house. A bid on 20 tons of anthracite stove coal will 
also be received. Address County Auditor, Jamestown, N. D. 


1248—Crystal Falls, Mich.—The Municipal Light and Wa- 
ter Plant at this place usually contracts some time in Sep- 
tember for annual requirements of coal amounting to about 
150 tons. Furnace coal is used almost exclusively, and the 
usual price is $8.25 per ton. Address City Clk. W. J. Gribble, 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 


+1244—Delaware, Ohio— The county commissioners re- 
ceived sealed bids up to noon, Aug. 9, for furnishing 240 
tons of 8-in. coal and 40 tons of washed nut, f.o.b. cars at 
Leonardsburg, Ohio. Address County Audr. W. D. Aldrich, 
Leonardsburg, Ohio. 


#+1245—Missoula, Mont.—The Board of Education at this 
place received sealed bids until 10 a.m., Aug. 138, for furnish- 
ing between 250 and 300 tons of coal to the high school build- 
ing or gymnasium as may be required during the ensuing 
year. Address Secy. A. J. Violette, Bd. of Trustees, County 
High School, Missoula, Mont. 

+1246—Fairmont, N. D.—The School Board here received 
bids until noon, Aug. 10, for furnishing two carloads of stove 
coal, one to be delivered in August and the other in January. 
Address Clk. F. E. Crafts, Bd. of Edu., Fairmont, N. D. 


$1247—Jacksonville, Tll—The Board of Education here 
received sealed bids until noon, Aug, 10, for furnishing coal 
to the public schools during the ensuing year. Mine-run and 
3-in, lump are requineda. Address .ClEs Ro LL. Pyatt. wool 
Edu., Jacksonville, [11. 


$124S—Lake Park, Minn.—The Board of Education will 
receive bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 16, for furnishing 60 tons of 
Hocking Valley lump coal to be delivered on or before Sept. 1. 
Address Secy. Kristofer Delager, Bd. of Edu., Lake Park, Minn. 


#*1249—Ellwood City, Penn.—The Board of Education re- 
ceived sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 13, for furnishing three- 
quarter lump, mine-run, pea and slack coal, to be delivered 
to the local schools as follows: Lawrence, 125 tons; Central 
school, 100 tons; West End, 50 tons; Circle, 50 tons; North 
Side, 40 tons. Address Secy. W. J. Moore, Bd. of Edu., Ellwood 
City, Penn. 


$1250—Falls City, Neb.— The Board of Education received 
bids until Aug. 12 for furnishing 250 tons of steam coal for 
the high school and 125 tons of screened lump for the other 
buildings, 75 tons of lump coal to be delivered immediately 
and 50 tons the first of the year. Address Secy. F. Brecht, Bd. 
of Edu., Falls City, Neb. 


1251—Redfield, Iowa—The Independent School District will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 16, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 100 tons of coal, one carload to be delivered by: Sept. 
15 and the balance as required. Address Clk. R. V. Seaman, 
Independent School District, Redfield, Iowa. 


|252—Minot, N. D.—Sealed bids were received until 2 p.m., 
Aug. 10, for furnishing lignite coal to Schools Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4 of the Burlington School District No. 7. Address Clk. W. E. 
Gross, Burlington School District No. 7, Minot, N. D. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+*No 691—Watervliet, N. Y.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 877, 
1083), which provides for furnishing the Watervliet Arsenal 
with coal during the year ending June 30, has been awarded 
to the Peterson & Parker Coal Co., Troy, N. Y., on the follow- 
ing basis: Bituminous steam, $3.50; anthracite pea, $3.95; 
buckwheat No. 1, $3.20 and No. 2, $2.40. Address Col. W. W. 
Gibson, Ordnance Dept., United States Army, Watervliet 
Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 


+No. 80i—Henderson, Ky.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 1005, 
1126, Vol. 8, p. 198), which provides for furnishing the local 
electric light station with approximately 9000 tons of pea 
and slack coal has been awarded to R. A. Powell of the St. 
Bernard Mining Co., at 85c. per ton. Address Supt. L. P. Hite, 
Municipal Light Station, Henderson, Ky. 


+*No. S21—Cranston, R. I.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049, 
Vol. 8, p. 243), which provides for furnishing the local city 
government with approximately 1000 tons of white ash ege 
and stove coal has been awarded to the Robert E. Smith Co. 
and the Eastern Coal Co., both of whom bid $6.36 per ton. 
H. C. Banows & Sons bid $6.74 per ton and the United Coal 
Co., $6.65 per ton. Address Deputy City Clk. L. A. Smith, Jr., 
City Hall; Cranston, (Rt. 








+848S—Chicago, IIl. 
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This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1049, Vol. 8, 
p. 198), which provides for furnishing the Board of Educa- 
tion with its fuel requirements during the ensuing year has 
been awarded as follows: 


AIST AT bo 
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District No. 1 
J. Js CONNOrS: eee mp see ee eee 
Edgewater Coal Co.. INUES. oc eee aero 
J. J. Connors.. -. “Washed nutposseee 
Edgewater Coal Co.. Cae siialleres atc 
Edgewater Coal Co.......... Rangerivk eon eee 
Edgewater'Coal Co.....0-.. . (Chestnut... cee 
District No. 2 
Worth-Huskey Coal Co Umpire aoa ee 
Consumers: Co........ Sinall egos ee ee 
Consumers Co........ RANGE: ic. Soe 
Consumers Co........ Chestnut; 272-- ee 
District No. 3 
Franklin: Coal (Coss enca et UD) aa eee eee 
J. Je Connors. aaneaee Screenings.......... 
Consumers Co........ R&RRCi aus meen Mec 
Consumers Co........ GChestnutece eer 
District No. 4 
BrankliniCoal Co; asccertansey aus Dn. po un reese 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Mine rance cei 
Alwart Bros. Coal Co........ Washed nut......... 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Sinalliege seen 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Range... cae ee 
Consumers Co........ Chestnuts nce fee 
District No. 5 
Franklin Coal Co Thunip,.chewieaecrner ts 
Pilsen 'CGoal.Co. ere eee LIDGE) PU ee en 
Consumers Co........ Rangein7 soe sree 
Consumers Co........ Chestnut. caenmean te 
District No. 6 
Pranklin: Coali@omeccac ai oUt D hae ee 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Screenings. cee eels 
Consumers Cora. een Smalhegs).. >. »eeeoeenee 
Consumers'Co..-. 2 =. Range: Goer eae 
Consumers Co........ Chestnutia emus 
District No. 7 
David Rutter: Cop.ecem=.- smn pean ae eee 
Pilsen ‘Goal: Conic. se ate a Leer Un ence ieee 
Pilsen Coal Co Washed nut.2....... 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co Ranges nccn cece 
Consumers Co Chestnut®- a) eee 
District No. 8 
Franklin Coal Co.. | SRL wy fete eee 
Alwart Bros. Coal Co.. sme WV eohed my t her cee ver 
Pilsen Coal Co.. 2 Bele Se SCrECnIN gS ye eee 
Bunge Bros. Coal Co. Range. teen here 
Consumers Co Chestnutso. eer 
District No. 9 
David Rutter & Co.. qanee Jel eee eee 
Ready & Callaghan C. Go:. Mine Tinie eee 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co IN Ub cui esums daetenarataete 
Consumers Co... 5-2... Range ac. ae ee 
Consumers; Copaeynacaeusetons GHEStDtosente tree 
District No. 10 
Worth-Huskey Coal Co...... Lump.............. 
Consumers Co........ Mane rine soe 
Consumers Co........ Pinallteg ona. ees 
Consumers Co......-. Ranges Sacre Soe 
A. L. Strachan’ & Son....-...- Chestnuts... 4... 
District No. 11 
Henry Holverscheid & Co.. Juin as eteneee eee 
Calumet Coal & Teaming Co.. Small eggroe tihatiorre 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co Range’.;. 5s-emamvarcer 
Consumers Co........ Chestnut, avons doce 
District No. 12 
Worth-Huskey Coal‘Co.. >. >. Lump.c>)) -o.. er 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co...... Screenings.......... 
A. Ll, Strachan & Song... . Rangers. see 
A. L. Strachan’ &'Son.:-..... ‘Chestnut... 70... 1.45 
District No. 13 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co Lump. aniston 
Consumers Co Small egg eee 
Calumet Coal & Beene ine RanPe.% sive theca 
Consumers Co. . , Chestnut. #2550. 
District No. 14 
Bishop-Hamlin Coal Co uM p sete eee 
Consumers Co.......- Mingsiirunc.ee cameos 
Bishop-Hamlin Cee pe Nitti ocikeh.< ate emia e 
Consumers Co.. i na RONG OR eter ieee eens 
Consumers Co........ Chestiutee. . a. eon 
John Worthy School 
Worth-Huskey Coal Co PAUUO Neugy-ce tence saree 


oppo total expenditure for coal, $385,241.38. 
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Address 


. Guilford, Board of Education, Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


+No. 861—Newberry, Mich.—This contract (Vol. 7, 
which provides for furnishing the Newberry State Hospital 
with approximately 6000 tons of bituminous and semibitu- 
as required during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the Island Creek Coal Sales Co., Detroit, Mich., 
Address Secy. Dr. H. H. 


minous coal, 


at $3.45 per ton for mine-run coal. 


Campbell, Newberry State Hospital, 


No. 930—East St. Louis, I11.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), 
which provides for furnishing coal to the public schools was 


Newberry, Mich. 


Business Mer. 


Total 


$23,478.00 
4,539.68 
2,643.00 
528.50 
981.50 
70.20 


11,628.00 










































































24,263.16 
4,400.00 
477.84 
387.60 


23,558.85 
120.00 
3,666.00 
579.81 
1,046.67 
275.40 


30,125.40 
1,179.55 
1,766.56 

372.40 


12,949.75 
3,330.00 
661.50 
1,491.44 
205.20 


40,492.46 
1,902.50 
1,392.25 
1,039.14 
1,487.29 


45,649.48 
3,666.00 
4,410.00 
2.853.87 

714.40 


35,671.59 
1,480.00 
4,070.70 

754.65 
448.40 


18,464.45 — 


16,972.80 
600.00 
1,100.60 
306.47 


14,489.66 
5,974.08 
1,004.80 

152.00 


3,063.96 
405.00 
382.50 

50.10 


12,206.10 
364.50 
368.90 

1,069.20 
42.23 


2,646.00 


p. 1085), 


Bee 


August 14, 1915 


awarded to the Frank Maule Coal Co. of East St. Louis. The 
coal to be furnished is 2-in. shaker screen lump from the 
mines of the St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co. The Maule bid 
was $1.59 per ton delivered, which figures 88c. per ton at the 
mine as the freight is 32c. and the hauling 40c. The other 
bids were: Helfrich Coal Co., $1.59 for one of the four 
groups; Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., $1.65; Fowler-Senior 
Coal Co., $1.68; Boehmer Coal Co., $1.68%; Carter Bros., $1.71; 
R. H. Huschle Coal Co., $1.75. The Maule company had the 
contract last year at $1.59%. Address, Board of Education, 
East St. Louis, Il. 


+No. 951—Knoxville, Tenn.—This contract (p. 40), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with its 
coal supply during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
Chureh & Co. Address Fred W. Keith, Bd. of Edu., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


No. 955—Manistee, Mich.—The Manistee Flouring Mill Co. 
of this place announces fhat it has covered its require- 
ments as previously noted (p. 40). No details are available 
as to prices. Address Pros. G. A. Hart, Manistee Flouring 
Mill Co., Manistee, Mich. 


No. 962—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 41), which 
provides for furnishing the New Orleans Coéperative Butchers’ 
Abattoir with 600 tons « £ bituminous coal, has been awarded 
to the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. Address New Orleans 
Butchers’ Abattoir, North Peters and Alabo Sts., New Orleans, 
La. 


+No. 967—Aspinwall, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 41), 
which provides for furnishing the local City Government with 
about 100 tons of coal per month, has been awarded to the 
Cornell Coal Co. at $1.50 per ton for nut, $1.35 for nut and 
slack and $1.30 for slack. Address Borough Clk. S. R. Chase, 
230 First St., Aspinwall, Penn. 


+No. 968—Van Wert, Ohio—This contract (p. 41), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 400 tons of coal has been awarded to Rupright 
Bros. on West Virginia mine-run coal at $2.85 per ton. The 
coal will be furnished from the company’s Fairmount Mine. 
Address Secy. J. M. Showalter, Bd. of Edu. Van Wert, Ohio. 


No. 969—Hillsboro, N. D.—This contract (p. 41), which 
provides for furnishing approximately 200 tons of Pocahontas 
smokeless mine-run coal has been awarded to the Walley 
Lumber Co., at $5.65 per ton. The Monarch Elevator Co. bid 
$5.88 per ton. Address County Audr. Nels O. Lindaas, Bd. of 
County Comrs., Hillsboro, N. D. 

No. 973—St. Cloud, Minn.—This contract (p. 41), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of Education with 300 tons of 
bituminous coal, has been awarded to the Central Lumber Co. 
at $5.50 per ton delivered in the bins. It is understood that 











the contract will be filled on southern Illinois Coal. Address 
Secy. Julius Adams, Bd. of Edu., St. Cloud, Minn. 
No. 977—Brazil, Ind.—This contract (p. 41), which pro- 


vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 100 tons of screened coal during the ensuing year, 
has been awarded to the West Side Coal Co., on screened 
block coal at $2.30 per ton. Address Secy. H. D. Falls, Bd. of 
Edu. Brazil, Ind. 


+No. 989—Frankfort, Ky.—This contract (p. 42), which 
provides for furnishing the State Charitable Institutions with 
coal has been awarded as follows: Eastern State Hospital, 
Cc. L. Ryley Coal Co., $2.10 for mine-run coal; Feeble-minded 
Institute, R. A. Brawner, nut and slack coal at $2.10 per ton; 
Central State Hospital, R. C. Tway Coal Co., nut and slack 
at $2.15 per ton; Western State Hospital, St Bernard Coal Co,, 
pea and slack at 89c. per ton. Address Secy. Geo. B. Caywood, 





‘Kentucky State Board of Control for Charitable Institutions, 


Capitol, Frankfort, Ky. 


+No. 991—Storrs, Conn.—This contract (pp. 76, 115), which 
provides for furnishing the Connecticut Agricultural College 
with anthracite coal has been awarded to F. H. & A. H. Chap- 
pell at the following figures: 1000 tons anthracite egg $6.80; 
200 tons pea at $4.95; 100 tons of stove $6.80; 50 tons nut at 
$7.05. Address Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 


No. 992—Rock Island, Ill.—This contract (pp. 76, 158), 
which provides for furnishing the Standard Oil-Cloth Co. 
with two cars of screenings per week, has been awarded to 
the W. G. Block Co., Davenport, Iowa. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Standard Oil-Cloth Co., Rock Island, I11. 


No. 994—Canton, Ill.— This contract (Vol. 8, p. 76), which 
provides for furnishing the coal required at the Ave. D Pump- 
ing Station during the year beginning July 1, has been award- 
ed to W. S. Middleton at $1.43% per ton for mine-run coal, 
Address City Clk. Joseph Waugh, Canton, Ill. 

No. 995—Cedar Rapids, Iowa—This contract (p. 76), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 5000 
tons of bituminous and 60 tons of anthracite, has been awarded 
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as follows: E. E. Pinney Coal Co., screenings, $1.91; W. G. 
Black Co., anthracite, $8.96; Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., 
lump, $3.60. The screenings are to come from Rosehill, Iowa, 
and the lump from Pyrolite. Address Secy. H. L. Cooper, Bd. 
of Edu., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


+No. 998—Kansas City, Kan.—This contract (p. 77), which 
provides for furnishing the Water Works with approximately 
20,000 tons of mill and slack coal has been awarded to the 
Wyandotte Coal & Lime Co., at $2.20 for Cherokee mill and 
$2.05 for Cherokee slack coal. The same company obtained 
the business last year at $2.25 per ton for both mill and slack. 
Most of the coal will be slack coal. The gross consideration 
amounts to about $55,000. Address Purch. Agt. Amos Riddle, 
City Hall, Kansas City, Kan. 


+No. 999—Brookville, Ohio—This contract (p. 77), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 75 tons 
of coal, has been awarded to Theo. Detwiler, on Pocahontas 
No. 3 mine-run, at $3.20 per ton. Address Clk. J. M. Grau, 
Bd. of Edu., Brookville, Ohio. 


1002—Lafayette, Ind.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Public 
Works Dept., has been awarded to the J. M. Clark Coal Co., 
of Lafayette, Ind., on coal from their Lattas Creek mine, 
which operates on the Linton No. 4 seam, on the following 
basis: 5000 tons nut, pea and slack, $1.53; 700 tons of mine- 
run, $2.18; 275 tons of mine-run at $2.08. Address Supt. M. W. 
Miller, Water Works Dept., Lafayette, ind. 


+100S—Galesburg, Ill.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Knox County Court House and 
heating plant with coal during the year beginning July 1, 
has been awarded to the Spoon River Colliery Co. and the 
Virden Coal Co. It is understood that the price is $1.65 per 
ton on a delivered basis for Peoria egg screenings. Address 
County Clk. F. L. Adams, Galesburg, Ill. 


#+1011—Ritzville, Wash.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the various school buildings with 125 
tons of coal has been awarded to the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. at $5.20 per net ton for Roslyn Cascade Special 
steam coal. Address Dist. Clk. John Truax, School Dist. No. 1, 
Ritzville, Wash. 


1013—Jackson, Miss.—This contract (p. 77), which provides 
for furnishing the State Penitentiary with coal, has been 
awarded as follows: Memphis Coal Co., for delivery at Parch- 
man, Miss., $3.50; Morrison Coal Co., for delivery at Oakley, 
mine-run, $2.95. Address Secy. J. J. Coman, Mississippi State 
Penitentiary, Jackson, Miss. 


1014—Keewatin, Minn.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the town government with approximately 
5000 tons of coal, has been awarded to the King Lumber Co. 
on the following basis: 


Lump Mine-run Screenings 
ECON CU Ch Y: pe OLCOTT era abscess <) ouch $4.89 $4.59 .95 
Kentucky screenings ........ 4.89 459 3.95 
Youghiogheny screenings...... 4.54 4,24 3.64 


* Address Village Clk. C. W. Extrum, Keewatin, Minn. 


+No. 1017—Mobile, Ala.—This contract (p. 77), which pro- 
vides for furnishing a year’s supply of coal to be delivered at 
the Spring Hill and Bienville Pumping Stations, has been 
awarded to the Imperial Coal & Coke Co. at $2.95 per ton de- 
livered at the stations. The contract will be filled on washed 
screened nut, %x3% in. with a guaranteed B.t.u. value of 
15,050 and a maximum ash content of 1%%. Address Supt. C. 
W. Joost, Mobile Water Works, Mobile, Ala. 


#$1027—Rapids City, 8. D.—This contract (p. 115), which 
provides for furnishing the Independent School District with 
approximately 200 tons of coal has been awarded to Thomas 


Roush. The complete list of bids and prices were as follows: 

Bidder Coal Lump Egg Nut 
Rapids City Fuel Co.....Sheridan $4.40 $4.15 $3.65 
Thomas ROUs peewee. are Poposia 4.25 4.00 3.65 
Mid West L. & C. Co.....Kooi 4.25 4.00 


*Bids on Colorado coal ran from $6.75 to $7.25 per ton. 


Address Secy. W. F. Haafke, Ind. School District, Rapids 
City. S} 1D. 
+1066—Pella, Iowa—This contract (pp. 116, 198), which 


provides for furnishing the local city electric light plant with 
lump, mine-run and steam coal has been awarded to the 
Pella Coal Co., on the following basis: Lump, $2.93; mine-run, 


$2.75; steam, $1.65. Address City Clk. A. C. Kuyper, Pella, 
Iowa. 
+1067—Springfield, Ohio—This contract (p. 117), which 


provides for furnishing the County Commissioners with ap- 
proximately 800 tons of coal, has been awarded to Chas. E. 
Grube Co., 400 tons for the County Infirmary, at $2 per ton, 
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and Beckmley & Myers, 400 tons for the Donnelsville Station, 
at $2.55 per ton. Address County Audr. J. M, Pierce, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


+1069—Olivia, Minn.—This contract (p. 117), which provides 
for furnishing the local Board of Education with 100 tons of 
Youghiogheny lump coal was awarded to William Windhorst, 
the lowest bidder at $5.77 per ton. Address, Secy. Geo. E. 
Peterson, Bd. of Edu., Olivia, Minn. 


+No. 1072—Wadena, Minn.—This contract (p. 117), which 
provides for furnishing the City Government with approxi- 
mately 1000 tons of Youghiogheny mine-run coal, has been 
divided equally among the Denver Lumber Co., the Ebner Mill- 
ing Co., and the Gnest Lumber Co., all of whom bid $3.10 per 


ton. The Monarch Elevator Co. bid $3.02 per ton, but the bid 
was rejected. Address Village Rec. A. C. Murray, Wadena, 
Minn. 


+1073—Bridgeport, Conn.—This contract (p. 117), which 
provides for furnishing the City Department with approxi- 
mately 500 tons of bituminous coal has been awarded to 
Vincent Bros., of this place, at $3.74 per gross ton. This 
compares with $3.80 per ton last year. Address, City Clerk, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


1074—Buffalo, N. Y.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Light House Department with 
coal, has been awarded to the Ashtabula Steamship Co., of 
Buffalo, at $2.80 per ton for bituminous coal. Address Light- 
house Inspector Roscoe House, Buffalo, N. Y. 


#1075—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Louisville Industrial School of Re- 
form with approximately 1000 tons of coal has been awarded 
to the James & Dugan Coal Co. on Harlan Co., Ky., nut at 
$2.65 per short ton. Address Secy. C. F. Leathers, Louisville 
Ind. School of Reform, Louisville, Ky. 


+107S—lIonia, Mich.—This contract (p. 117), which provides 
for furnishing the Ionia State Hospital with approximately 
2500 tons of bituminous nut, pea and slack coal has been 
awarded to E. J. Corbett at $2.48 per ton. This is the same 
party who had the contract during the past year. Address 
Medical Supt. Dr. R. H. Haskell, Ionia State Hospital, Ionia, 
Mich. 


10S2—Sioux Falls, S. D.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing about 1000 tons of coal, has been awarded 
to H. T. Parmley, of this place, on Elkhorn, Ky., coal at $5.10 
per ton for screenings and $5.75 for mine-run. Address City 
Audr. Walter C. Leyse, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


#+10S8S3—Richmond, Ind.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Wayne County Commissioners with 
coal, has been awarded to the following companies: A. Harsh 
Coal Co., $3.05; H. C. Bullerdick & Son, $3.33; Hackman & 
Klefoth, $3.35; Mather Bros. Co., $3.05. Address Audr. L. S. 
Bowman, County Comrs., Richmond, Ind. 


+1084—New Lexington, Ohio—This contract (p. 117), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education with coal, 
has been awarded to J. M. MeCullough, at $2.85 for lump coal. 
Delmar Spring bid $2.871%4, and M. R. Hearing, $3.25 per ton. 
Address Clk. C. O. Ferguson, Bd. of Edu., Pleasant Township, 
New Lexington, Ohio 








Contract Notes 


York, Penn.—The contract for furnishing the local court 
house and county jail with coal was awarded to W. T. Gerber 
at $2.95 per ton for Miller vein coal. 


Greensburg, Penn.—It is stated here that Pres. Jamison of 
the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., has closed a large contract 
for coal to be furnished the French Government. 


Dubuque, Iowa—The contract for furnishing the local 
schools with coal during the ensuing year has been awarded 
to Felix G. Becker and F. A. Burns, the lowest bidders. 





West Chester, Penn.—The contract for delivery of 300 tons 
of Lykens Valley pea coal to the Chester County Hospital has 
been awarded to John H. Spezr & Soms at $4.54 per gross ton. 

Birmingham, Ala.—In addition to previous contracts of 
this company (No. 598, Vol. 8, pp. 40, 78), the United Fruit 
Co. is said to have just closed a contract for 40,000 tons with 
the De Bardeleben Coal Co. 


Pere Marquette R.R.—The fuel contract of this road has 
been let on Island Creek coal, it is understood at 75c. at the 
mines. The contract was divided among a number of operators 
in the Island Creek district. 





Coke for Export—A commercial representative of a foreign 
government in Washington, D. C., reports that he is in receipt 
of requests for the name and addresses of American export- 
ers of coke. Large quantities are desired. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—Press reports are to the effect that the 
Georgia Southern & Florida R.R. have closed their contract 
with the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. for 150,000 tons of 
coal to be furnished during the ensuing year. 


Greenville, Penn.—The contract for furnishing the local 
schools with coal has been awarded to N. W. Whitney at $2.25 
for screened lump at bank. The haulage charge will be 74ec. 
Address Secy. I. C. Brown, School Bd., Greenville, Penn. 


Walla Walla, Wash.—The contract for furnishing the local 
Board of Education with 600 tons of coal has been awarded 
to Tausick & Kauffman and Arthur Thompson. It is said the 
contract will be filled on Spring Cannon and Kemmerer 
grades. 

New York, N. Y.—Pattison & Bowns have been awarded a 
contract for furnishing and delivering 3000 tons of egg coal 
to the Department of Docks and Ferries at $5.37 per ton. 
Streat Coal Co. bid $5.94; Gavin-Rowe bid $5.46; and W. P. W. 
Hatiaesoen ce 


Portsmouth, Ohio—The Whitaker Glessner Co. at this place 
consumes about 3000 tons of mine-run coal per year. De- 
liveries are by railroad at the rate of 60 tons per week. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. J. E. Thomas, Whitaker Glessner Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


Berrien Springs, Mich.—The Emmanuel Missionary College 
buys their coai in the open market and their requirements 
for the ensuing year have already been covered. Address 
Asst. Mgr. Fred Green, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 











Wyndmoor, Penn.—The Springfield Township School Board 
has awarded the contract for the delivery of 160 tons of Le- 
high stove coal to the schools of Wyndmoor, Whitemarsh, 
Oreland and Flourtown to Zebedee Comly, Flourtown, Penn., 
at price of $6.22 delivered in the cellars of the buildings. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the local 
Water Works with coal, has been awarded to the Central 
Coal & Coke Co. at $2.20 per ton for mill and $2.05 for slack. 
The price for slack coal is the same this year as last, but 
the figure on mill coal represents a reduction of 14c. per ton. 
About 35,000 tons of coal is used altogether. 


Weirton, W. Va.—The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at 
this place consume 100,000 tons of slack, 20,000 tons of three 
quarter lump, and 5000 tons of mine-run coal per annum. De- 
liveries are made over the Pennsylvania and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, at about the following rate per week: 400 tons of three- 
quarter; 100 tons of mine-run; 2000 tons of slack. The com- 
pany has storage capacity for three days. Address Purchasing 
Agent J. F. Newman, Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Weirton, 
W.. Va. 

Portland, Me.—Randall & MeAllister were awarded con- 
tract for supplying coal to the City of Portland as follows: 
Hard coal broken, white ash, $6.85; egg, $7.10; stove, $7.10; 
nut, $7.35; pea, $5.85. Soft coal: Pocahontas, $4.80; New 
River, $4.90; Big Vein Georges Creek Cumberland, $5. The 
other bidder was A. R. Wright Co. as follows: Broken, $6.90; 
egg and stove, $7.10; nut, $7.40; pea, $5.85; hard coal screen- 
ings, $2.25. Bituminous: Pocahontas or Georges Creek Cum- 
berland, $5.10. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indianapolis Coal Co. and the Indi- 
anapolis Mortar & Fuel company were the only bidders for the 
contract to supply coal for the ensuing year to the police and 
fire departments. The former bid $3.25 for mine-run Poca- 
hontas; $4.25 for Pocahontas lump; $3.15 for Kanawha lump 
and $7.25 for anthracite. The latter bid $3.25 for Pocahontas 
mine-run; $4.24 for Pocahontas lump; $3.34 for Kanawha lump 
and $7.24 for anthracite. The Indianapolis Mortar & Fuel Co. 
secured the contract over the protest of its competitor who 
insisted that as much more Kanawha was used than the other 
coals, its bids were the cheapest. 





Columbus, Ohio—The contract for 15,000 tons of coal for 
the Ohio State University for the coming winter has been 
awarded to the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., of Columbus at $1.19 
for West Virginia nut and slack, delivered on the university 
switch. Other bids were: A. Simons & Son, Columbus, $1.35 
tor West Virginia nut and slack; Easthill Coal Co., Cincinnati, 
$1.39 for West Virginia nut and slack; Elk Coal Co., Columbus, 
$1.42 for West Virginia nut and slack; Halmar Coal Mining 
Co., Cincinnati, $1.16 for West Virginia nut and slack; Victoria 
Ceal Co., Columbus, $1.15 for Hocking nut and slack; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Coal Co., Cincinnati, $2.15 for Pocahontas nut 
and slack and Moreland Coke Co., Cincinnati, $1.343, for West 
Virginia nut and slack. The contracc was awarded to the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co. because of a better analysis and will 
be shipped from the newly opened Logan County field. The 
university has facilities for the storage of between 1000 and 
1200 tons and this will be filled and coal will then come for- 
ward at the rate of about three cars daily during the cold 
months. 
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NEPOTISM 


RESIDENT JAMES of the University of Illinois has very decided 

views on nepotism, which were made public recently. When 

he learned that his daughter was engaged to be married to Pro- 
fessor Frazier, who held the position of controller of the University 
of Illinois, he declared he would be very proud to have the professor for a 
son-in-law, but that he would have no relative by blood or marriage on 
the faculty of which he was president. 
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As it was a case of ‘‘the girl or your job,’ Professor Frazier resigned 
and immediately secured an important position with a large Chicago 
mail-order concern. 


OCC UAUASEAA CRATERS 


President James’ principle is to be admired, and there is no reason 
why its application should not to some extent be considered in other in- 
dustries. Would it not help to increase the efficiency and stability of a 
coal-mining organization, for instance, by introducing it into the mines, 
in the operating and sales offices and the important and minor official 
positions? 
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Nepotism and “‘pull’’ mean pretty much the same thing, and we know 
of nothing that will kill the ambition of the hard-working and capable 
individual more quickly than the practice of this evil. 


VOC 


To convey the full meaning of nepotism more emphatically, let us 
quote President James: ‘ Nepotism 1s an unmitigated evil. No man 1s a 
fair judge of the abilities or services of his own children or relatives. He 1s 
liable to overvalue them, or in his attempt to be just, he may lean backward and 
do them an injustice.” 


UNA ATETEUT ENN 


The majority of “Coal Age” readers no doubt will concede that 
President James’ idea is reasonable and broad-minded and will admit that 
the more general use of his principle in all branches of industry would 
tend to promote harmony and efficiency to greater and better results. 
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How To Reduce Competition 
and Thus Avoid Waste 


By FRANK I. PEARCE* 


In the mining of coal in this country probably one-third 
of the bituminous coal and one-half of the anthracite are 
left in the mine. Better methods of mining have reduced 
past losses, and there is prospect of further improvement ; 
but it is estimated that since the mining of coal com- 
menced in this country, fully 3,000,000,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous and 2,000,000,000 tons of anthracite coal have 
been left in the ground. 

This can only be recovered with an increased danger 
and at an expense which makes its extraction highly im- 
probable. To most people, especially those who are not 
miners, and to some who are, it is interesting to know why 
there is so much coal wasted in mining. The cause for this 
waste is unrestricted competition. The operator, driven to 
economize, cannot expend the large amount of money 
needed to assure a more thorough extraction of his coal. 

Wuy Mining Competition Is So SEVERE 

The ruinous competition in the production of coal from 
which the coal business has suffered in practically all its 
branches during recent years has made a low cost of pro- 
duction necessary. This has been the cause of much of the 
waste of our coal resources. The coal business is different 
from almost any other because the natural mine condi- 
tions and the cost of opening and equipping the mines are 
not always equal. As a result the cost of production is 
not evenly distributed. 

Thus we may have a desirable thickness of coal in one 
mine and weak roof; or both may be satisfactory, but the 
mine may have a soft bottom and be subject to squeezes 
and creeps. In other cases the roof is strong and the bot- 
tom hard, but there are impurities, and as a result the 
coal is not good. On the other hand, the coal may be 
otherwise satisfactory but too thin for mining. Occasion- 
ally, however, we have all the desired advantages—good 
roof, thick and clean coal, and a hard, level bottom free 
from water. The result of these varied conditions is that 
some mines cannot compete with others. 

The owners after spending thousands of dollars in open- 
ing up, equipping and developing the mine must choose 
one of three solutions of their difficulties. They can 
continue, at a loss, to compete with producers who can 
mine coal cheaply or they can close the mine temporarily 
and pay out a fixed amount of money each month in keep- 
ing up miles of tunnels, etc., or they can close their mine 
entirely, allowing their property to go to waste. In 
many instances the last-mentioned policy is the only 
solution, and it not only results in a large waste of 
our coal resources but it throws hundreds of men out of 
employment, causing an unnecessary waste and expense. 

If the owner decides to operate at a loss, improvements 
are kept at a minimum, which practice leads to mine 





*Deputy inspector, Department of Mines and Mining, State 
Capitol, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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accidents. An operator is apt not to give the employee 
the protection his hazardous employment demands unless 
there is a fair return on the investment which he has 
expended on the mine. 

The conditions thus outlined are practically identical 
with those that existed in the coal fields of Australia until 
the colliery proprietors were able to effect a combination 
controlling the wholesale price of coal, and distributing 
the orders. 


ConbDITIONS ANALOGOUS TO THOSE IN AUSTRALIA 


Early in the present century the Maitland coal field 
was opened and it entered into destructive competition 
with the other New South Wales field which had been op- 
erated for about a century. To meet the situation, which 
was similar to the condition now existing in Indiana, a 
combination was effected early in 1906 through two con- 
tracts, called the vend and shipping agreements. The 
first of these was a contract between the colliery owners 
which provided for the fixing of uniform wholesale prices 
for all coal taken from the field and for dividing the total 
output among the members in certain proportions and for 
limiting the output of various collieries to the allotted 
proportion. 

The shipping agreement, supplementing the vend 
agreement, was a contract between the shipping companies 
and the collieries. It made the former the selling agents 
of the collieries for interstate trade, with exclusive agree- 
ments on each side and with certain price-limiting pro- 
visions. An attempt was eventually made to break up the 
combination on the ground that as the contracts in ques- 
tion were clearly in restraint of trade, and so unenforce- 
able at common law, an intention to injure the public 
must be inferred. The court refused to adopt this posi- 
tion, which was urged by the attorney-general, and it 
pointed to the recognized economic advantages of certain 
agreements in restraint of trade, especially those of trade 
unions. 


ConsuMER Is INTERESTED IN FAIR PRICES 


The court in delivering its judgment said: 


It can never be in the interest of the consumers that any 
article of consumption should cease to be produced and dis- 
tributed, as it certainly should be unless those engaged in its 
production or distribution obtain a fair remuneration for the 
capital expended and the labor employed. There can be no 
doubt that the vend agreement was intended to preclude com- 
petition among its members, and by this means to raise and 
maintain the price of coal. 

Low prices are of advantage to the consuming public and 
their Lordships will assume that in default of anything to 
indicate that the prevailing prices were too low to afford the 
colliery proprietors a reasonable profit, having regard to 
the capital embarked and the risk involved in their trade, a 
combination to raise prices would, from the standpoint of the 
public, require some justification. 

In the present case, however, it was proved that the prices 
prevailing when negotiations for this agreement commenced 


’ were disastrously low owing to the “cut-throat” competition 


which had prevailed for some time. It can never, in their 
Lordships’ opinion, be of real benefit to the consumers of 
coal that the colliery proprietors should carry on their busi- 
ness at a loss or that any profit they make should depend on 
the miners’ wages being reduced to a minimum. 
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Where these conditions prevail the less remunerative col- 
lieries will be closed down, there will be great loss of capital, 
miners will be thrown out of employment, less coal will be 
produced, and prices will consequently rise until it becomes 
possible to reopen the closed collieries or open new seams, 
The consumers of coal will lose in the long run if the colliery 
proprietors do not make fair profits or miners do not receive 
fair wages. To prove an intention to injure the public by 
raising prices, the intention to charge excessive or unrea- 
sonable prices must be apparent. 


This decision of the court certainly is one that is ap- 
plicable to the conditions at hand. No business, and 
more especially the coal business, which is so hazardous, 
should be conducted at a loss. In 1910 there were 182 
mines in operation in Indiana employing 21,171 persons, 
whereas at the present time there are only 126 mines 
| working, and these employ on an average 20,518 per- 
sons. The conditions of the coal business have become so 
deplorable that they have repeatedly driven coal-mine op- 
erators into bankruptcy, wasted our coal resources, de- 
stroyed life and property and rendered idle each year 
hundreds of mine employees. The situation, at last, 
has become intolerable. 

The coal operators of Indiana, together with those of 
Illinois, through absolute necessity have at last been 
forced to seek some relief. Several meetings have been 
held in Indiana to consider what can be done to alleviate 
the present deplorable conditions in the coal trade. They 
deserve to succeed, and will, if they are successful in 
getting all the facts before the public. The Federal 
Government, and the state government also, should recog- 
nize the evils of overproduction and the dangers of un- 
regulated competition. 

Alcohol as a Motor Fuel 


By Leonarp Kk. Hirsuperc* 





In the light of recent fuel conditions throughout the 
world as a result of the war, alcohol as a marine, automo- 
bile and stationary-engine fuel has come into larger con- 
sideration than ever. It even makes growing vegetation, 
potatoes, cereals and other plants aids to the users of 
‘the internal-combustion engine. 

_ In the manufacture of alcohol, all of the materials used 
are obtained by the plants from the air, and nitrogenous 
things withdrawn from the soil are thus ultimately re- 
turned to the ground and the atmosphere as fertilizer. In 
a word, alcohol is the transformer of energy. It transmits 
the energy of Old Sol from the plant to the engine and 
then back again to the soil for the plant. 

Vegetation is the human agency of heat, electric power, 
fuel, and energy in general. If you consider that alcohol 
comes from plants; that the heat value of the gallon of al- 
cohol is only six-tenths that of an equivalent quantity 
‘of gasoline; that the alcohol yields more and better work, 
it will be seen that a little difference in price is all 
‘that is needed to make alcohol the fuel. The war has 
no doubt brought this about already in Europe. 

The efficiency of the alcohol is greater, although its 
heat value is slightly below that of gasoline. 

One bushel of white potatoes yields 514 lb. or eight- 
tenths of 1 gal. of absolute alcohol. 
potatoes yields nearly 7 Ib. or over 1 gal. of absolute 
alcohol. One bushel of corn gives 16.53 lb. or 2% 
gal. of absolute alcohol. Rye yields almost the same. 
In Germany at present corn, rye and potatoes are be- 
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ing utilized successfully to make alcohol fuel for motor 
boats, warships, motor cars, engines and the like. Pota- 
toes are perhaps more generally used over there. Where- 
as the average yield in this country is only 45 to 50 
bu. to the acre, they average over 400 bushels to the acre 
in Germany. Germany made nearly 50 million gallons of 
alcohol for fuel purposes just before the war and she has 
doubled this since, practically all from her marvelous 
potato crops. 

While alcohol is four times the price of gasoline per 
gallon, there is little likelihood of troubling farmers 
and distillers with its prospects. When, however, gasoline 
soars to 40c. and more, alcohol becomes a triumphant 
competitor and wins the day. 

Alcohol, however, is to be made much more cheaply 
hereafter. It can be made from peat and be sold as low 
as 5c. per gallon. 

One authority estimates that.billions of gallons of this 
5e. alcohol can be obtained from one small bed of peat 
in a swampy district of Virginia. At 5c. a gallon for ab- 
solute alcohol, you are paying the equivalent of $2 a 
ton for the best coal on the basis of the best steam-power 
efficiency. 

These peat beds alone will yield enough alcohol to re- 
place as fuel, for at least four years, all the oil and coal 
now burned to drive heat engines in the United States. 
It is the belief of some engineers that before many 
years have passed a practical method will be developed 
whereby alcohol will be obtained from vegetation. 


"58 


&@ 
low To Revive a Dynamo 


It sometimes happens in a power station when starting 
up a dynamo that it will not build up its voltage, and 
shifting the brushes to the limit of the slot in the holder 
yoke does not bring the desired result. When this is the 
case, using a cur- 
rent from an out- 
side source, either 
from a generator or 
battery, will rem- 
edy the trouble. 
Current must be 
made to flow 
around the fields. 
It is most import- 
ant, however, that 
this current flow 
should be in the 
same direction as 
that of the current 
of the armature. If this is wrong in the first trial, it is 
only necessary to reverse the connection. 

Should no outside source of current be at hand and the 
generator must be started in a hurry, it may be well to 
strike the metal of the fields with a hammer in a gentle 








OUTLINE OF DYNAMO, SHOWING AP- 
PLICATION OF COPPER STRIPS 


way. Dynamos have been started to generating by this 
means. But should this also prove unsuccessful, the 


next expedient is to get two pieces of thin, flat copper 
about 44 in. wide and have a man hold these strips across 
the brush-holder studs, allowing the points to touch the 
commutator just past the line AA in the accompanying 
sketch. It will be found when this is done that the 
machine will start to build up and increase in voltage very 
rapidly. 
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(lhat Occur Close 


Together 


SY NOPSIS—Numerous problems arise in connec- 
tion with the development of coal beds that occur 
close together. Several methods of mining under 
difficulties of this kind are here described in detail. 


The following is a description of a method of working 
coal seams as practiced at Patna, Ayrshire, Scotland, in a 
colliery of the Dalmellington Iron Co, 

The coals are sought on the threefold longwall princi: 
ple. The slate between the seams is found to vary widely 
in thickness, and this necessitates various modifications of 
the system of working. When the section is in proper 
shape for a successful threefold working, the parting be- 
tween the bottom and middle and middle and top coals 
is about 3 ft. thick. In each case this gives sufficient 
débris to build the walls, but not sufficient to prevent 
the strata from settling down gradually. 

The main levels are driven either in the top or bottom 
coals, preferably the bottom, as this seam has a good roof 
and floor. The branch roads, 36 ft. apart and 12 ft. wide, 
are driven direct to the rise of the seam, the gradient being 
1 in 5, and are cut off at 300-ft. intervals by cross-levels 
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PLAN SHOWING METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 


driven from the heading. If these branch roads have been 
packed and built with a 3-ft. brushing, in 12 months’ time 
the packwalls will be crushed into the roadway, and the 
gob will allow the mid coal to settle down in the original 
position of the bottom coal. 


WoRKING THE MippLe Coan 


The mid coal is now ready to be worked. It is the 
softest of the three, and if allowed to stand for a longer 
period than the time mentioned, it is likely to be crushed 
to a powdered state. The same roads are again followed, 
as was the case in the first working, and these are ripped 
up to the bottom of the top coal. When the cross-level 
is reached, a stoop (pillar) is left for its protection; then 
the top coal is opened out and brought home. Pillars of 
old timber or rock are built behind to allow the roof of 
the waste to come down slowly. During the first and sec- 
ond working, the coal forming the roof often creeps down 
so quickly that it may have to be ripped to allow height 
for the mine cars, but as it is coal, no extra expense is 
incurred. 

Many years ago these beds in a neighboring mine gave a 
great deal of trouble from spontaneous combustion and 
had to be abandoned. To guard against this danger, the 





levels in the colliery here referred to are driven in the 

low coal 9 ft. wide, with large pillars on each side, and 
advantage is taken of strips of whin and “burnt” coal — 
running parallel to the dip and rise to form natural bar- | 
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riers, so as to divide the workings into panels that may be 
isolated in case of fire. 

As an example of possible changes in the foregoing 
method of working, due to any alteration of the section, — 
the method of working in an adjacent district may be of — 
interest. 
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ANOTHER MetHop oF WorKING 


In the first working, the fireclay or brushing over the 
bottom coal packed the walls solid, with the result that the ' 
strata came down very little. As it would not have been 
judicious to have left the upper coal under pressure for a_ 
longer period waiting for the strata to come down, the mid 
coal was opened out at the bottom of the old roads on a_ 
bench 8 ft. above the rail level. The removal of this mid ~ 
coal to its full height meant a working over 12 ft. high 
on the road-head, and as the slate in the center of the coal 
was 12 in. in thickness, it was decided to work the bottom — 
portion of the coal and build the packs with the 18 in. of — 
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slate, and then to bring back the upper portion of the mid : 
coal with the top coal. 

A few places were tried in this way, but the method was — 
not successful, as the packwalls on the top of the bench, 
and the bench itself, were inclined to slide over into the 
roadway. This was exceedingly dangerous and caved the — 
road behind the men at the face. , 

Another district with a somewhat similar section was” 
opened out, and another system adopted with more success. 
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After the first working had reached a large upthrow fault, 
the mid coal was opened out on the top of the bottom coal 
brushing and taken out 20 or 30 ft. down the road. 
The back props were then drawn to within 6 or 8 ft. of 
the face, which permitted the top and smithy coal to fall 
from the rock. After this fall had taken place, the men 
would climb up onto the top of it and sound the rock, 
which was very hard and strong. They would then take 
down any loose coal hanging on the face (ladders and 
long-handled picks being provided for this purpose), 
after which they would proceed to load the fallen coal. 

A face 150 ft. long could be brought back in this way 
with little or no loss of coal. When the coal was all 
cleared away, the height of the working would measure 
about 30 ft. to the rock roof. This was a twofold working. 


* HAULING -THE COAL 


The cars being of small capacity were easily manipu- 
lated. The loads were generally brought from the coal 
face by the men. The gradient being 1 in 5, it was quite 
impossible for the miners to push their empty cars to the 
face or let the loads down by hand. The method employed 
to overcome this trouble was a plan often used in mines 
where the gradient is steep: A good-sized prop (6 to 8 
in. diameter) was placed at the face, a hole was then 
bored through the prop and a small chain-wheel attached. 
Next the miner passed a 34-in. chain around the wheel, one 
end being attached to the loaded car and the other end to 
the empty car. The loaded car going downhill hauls up 
the empty car. If a single line of rail is used, it becomes 
necessary to provide a place to throw the empty car over 
on its side, to allow the loaded car to pass. Where the 
roadways are wide, there is ro difficulty experienced in do- 
ing this. 

In some mines there are in use. iron carriages which 
balance the loaded car. The rails used for these are some- 
times lighter than the car rails. The loaded car is thus let 
down to a lower level, where a sidetrack is provided, which 
usually is the end of the main haulage. 

One of the men pushes the loaded car after it leaves the 
chain. The other man takes the empty car to the face. 
The man who takes the loaded car to the sidetrack is 
called the “drawer.” This system gives entire satisfac- 
tion and has been in use for a number of years in this and 
other collieries. 


Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


There is only one man who comes to our camp in an 
official capacity whose decisions I dare not question and 
whose recommendations must be carried out to the letter, 
whether they have my approval or not. He is the boiler 
inspector in the employ of the insurance company that 
carries the liability insurance on our boilers. 

Were he to condemn one-half of our boilers and insist 
that we put them out of commission immediately and keep 
them out until certain repairs could be made, I would 
follow his instructions implicitly even though it might 
require a shutdown of all our operations for a week. Per- 


sonally I might question the necessity of such extreme 


action, but if I could not outtalk him and he should insist 
on putting down his recommendations in writing, no 
earthly power could induce me to ignore his instructions. 
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He realizes this as well as I do, and as a result he keeps 
in mind a factor of safety of about 25 (figuratively speak- 
ing, of course) in passing on our boilers, and thereby 
lightens his labors considerably and relieves himself of 
practically all responsibility. It usually takes me about 
two days, following one of his inspections, to get my 
dignity adjusted. 

To-day, however, I had a new experience, and as a 
result I have about decided that Beelzebub had no part 
in giving boiler inspectors their power. 

An inspector spent last night finishing up his regular 
monthly inspection of our boiler plant, and early this 
morning he dropped in for a few moments to notify us 
as to what he intends to require of us. 

Shortly after he had gone a disciple of “syndicalism” 
came into my office in search of work. 

Probably if I had known that the applicant for work 
considered himself a “syndicalist” I should have dismissed 
him promptly, but as I had no reason to suspect his 
philosophy of life and as he made a favorable appearance, 
I granted him the customary interview, inquiring into his 
experience to see if we might use him in our organization. 

T soon found, however, that he did not take kindly to 
personal questions, so I told him that we had nothing to 
offer him. 

He was evidently not pleased with my manner toward 
him, so he opened up and expressed himself rather candid- 
ly before leaving. 

During the course of his remarks he used this quotation: 
“Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine the strong- 
est heads. No man is wise enough, nor good enough, to 
be trusted with unlimited power.” 

That thought recalled the boiler inspector to my mind 
at once, and the more I pondered over it the more I 
marveled at its truthfulness. 

But the “syndicalist” was not interested in boiler in- 
spectors; he had coal-mine superintendents in mind, and 
he insisted on telling me how small some of them appeared 
when judged by the quotation. 

He made me realize all right that some of the men in 
my employ have justification for the same feeling toward 
me that I entertain for the boiler inspector, and he 
brought it home to me with a bang. 

I was not foolish enough to let the agitator know that 
he had hit a bullseye or even that he had made an impres- 
sion, but it will be many a long day before I recover 
entirely from the shock which he administered to my 
viewpoint. 

And I know that in future whenever I feel like saying 
things to or about the boiler inspector I will first look 
about to see if my subordinates have reason to complain 
about the manifestations of my unlimited power. 


An Important Advantage of Electric Winding, S. A. Simon 
has informed the Scottish Mining Electrical Engineers, is the 
steady and even torque produced by the motor, whereby 
whipping of the rope as caused by the pulsating action of 
a steam engine is prevented. AS a consequence, the rope is 
less severely stressed, and it is possible to predetermine the 


stress more accurately, so that higher rates of acceleration 


and retardation are possible and higher speeds of winding can 
safely be employed. This applies more particularly when 
men are hoisted. In Germany, previously when men were 
being raised, a maximum speed of about 30 ft. per sec. was 
prescribed. Since the introduction of electric winding, dou- 
ble this speed is permitted, with electrically driven hoists 
fitted with the usual safety devices. 
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SY NOPSIS—Power-driven drills are now being 
used for all kinds of drilling work in coal mines 
from putting in holes for trolley-wire hangers to 
drilling shotholes in coal, clay and slate and mak- 
ing long holes for prospecting purposes. 





The makers of power-driven drills have been many 
years in fitting them for use in coal mines. The mechan- 
ical drill was first invented to work where speed, not cost, 
was the main consideration; namely, at the Mont Cenis 
tunnel between Switzerland and Italy. If the work on 
that tunnel had not been hurried, the interest and run- 
ning costs would have been prohibitive, and something was 
wanted which would drill hard rock and drill it quickly. 
It mattered little if it was a heavy machine for a number 
of holes had to be drilled at one time and on one line of 
entry. 


DRILLING SHOTHOLES IN COAL OR SLATE 


But the coal problem is different. The coal can be 
drilled quite readily by hand, and only a few holes are 
necessary to shoot it down. So the main need is for an 
easily transportable drill not needing a truck to move 
it, which can be handled without a scaffold, a car or 
a drilling column, and capable of being operated in the 
narrowest of places or with the operator perched on 
a ladder. It must be available without any previous 
preparation for its use, except the connection with a 
pipe line such as is always in place when an ordinary 
coal puncher is in use. 

And that kind of a drill has been long in appearing. 
Now that it has come it is quite likely to displace the 
old hand-drilling outfit, cet perhaps where it is pos- 
sible to sink holes with a breast auger. There is much 
trouble in drilling a Bole in hard or sulphury coal, 
slate or in clay. The preliminary sinking of a hole in 
floor and roof, the bringing up of a heavy extensible drill- 
ing post, placing it in position and then drilling, often 
in cramped quarters, takes much time and involves much 
labor. The work is by no means simple, even though it is 
done by hand. 

With a 40-lb. Jackhamer drill there are no delays 
except to bring up the drill, connect it to the airline and 
hold it to the work. In even sulphury coal it will advance 
a foot in a minute, and so save time and the hardest kind 
of labor. The frequent trips to the blacksmith’s shop, 
the broken drills, the uncertainties in coal production, the 
general discontent which prevails in a camp with hard 
coal, are all avoided. So little is known about the time 
expended on the various elements of coal mining that 
most operators are unable to tell what the items of drilling 
Drilling certainly is no negligible item anywhere, 
and in some coals it is one of the most distressing. 

T. B. Young states that when he was mine superin- 
tendent at Aladdin, Armstrong County, Penn., he found 
he could drill a 4-ft. hole with a Jackhamer quicker than 
he could set up a post drill to do the work. One man 
with a Jackhamer would do more than two men with 

post. drill. 


cost. 


Those who are using the Jackhamer find, moreover, 
that it can be used everywhere. It has been found valu- 
able in the sinking of holes for trolley hangers, for which 
it is not too heavy. But if it is light enough for coal it 
is nevertheless heavy enough for drilling limestone. One 
man in lifting bottom in this material averaged 40 ft. per 
shift and drilled 114-in. holes. This was at the mine of 
S. M. Hamilton & Co., at Wellscreek, Penn. Another 
man working for the Rockhill Iron & Coal Co. says he can 
bore a 6-ft. hole in solid limestone in 22 min. and can 
drill a hole of that depth without cleaning. 


A Prospect Hout 1n Rock 30 Fr. Drerp 


In December of 1914, at the Staunton colliery of the 
Warleigh-Brookwood Coal Co., near Mahanoy Plane, a 
tunnel was driven by the 
Portland Contracting Co., 
and the contractors desired to 
know how near they were to 
some old works and if they 
contained water. M. C. Reed, 
in describing the method of 
exploration, says: 

Having no prospecting drill 


with a Jackhamer, using four 
pieces of steel, 3, 6, 9 and 12 ft. 
long sharpened to a 2-in. gage. 
After drilling 12 ft. with this 
set of steels we welded a bit 
into a 2-ft. length of 1-in. pipe 
and a shank into another pipe. 
Then with extra heavy coup- 
lings we connected these to a 
10-ft. length of the same size of 
pipe and drilled the additional 2 
ft. without finding the old work- 
ings. 

Being so successful with this 
innovation we had the bit re- 
sharpened and added 
2-ft. section of pipe and pro- 
ceeded to drill again. We 
continued in this maner, re- 
sharpening the bit and adding 2-ft. sections of pipe until 
we found the old workings at a distance of 30 ft. 

The hole was drilled through a hard slate formation on 
about a 6 deg. pitch, and the Jackhamer rotated the steel 
perfectly until the hole was finished. It would be interesting 
to know how far we could have drilled, because the way the 
outfit was working when the hole was finished makes us feel 
we could have gone several feet further. However the size 
of the hole would soon have stopped us because of the size 
of the extra-heavy couplings. The diameter of our bit was 
about 1% in. when the hole was finished. 


Mr. 
the Jackhamer 
so doing. A prospecting drill costing about $750 would 
have done the work, it is true, but the flexibility of the 
Jackhamer is most convincingly proved by this work, 
for which, of course, it was never projected. 





ALL THERE. IS TO IT 


teed says he is drilling 12-ft. holes every day with 


TUNNELS DRIVEN ONLY 30-IN. SQuarE SECTION 


To show the varied work to which the Jackhamer is 
adapted that done at Pax, W. Va., and cited by John 
Lindley, of the New River & Paehonee Consolidated 
Coal Co., may be quoted: 


We have driven 11,460 ft. of narrow entry, including 7868 
ft. of 10-ft. entry, 3292 ft. of 12-ft. entry and 300 ft. of 22-ft. 


we decided to drive the hole 


another — 


drill and is experiencing no difficulty in — 
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Sentry. The slate in these roadways ran from 1 ft. to 18 ft. 

in thickness and averaged about 6 ft. Four overcasts were 
eonstructed, three of which have a cross-sectional area of 
76 sq.ft. and the fourth of 104 sq.ft. 

Two waterway tunnels were driven, each 50 ft. long and 
2% ft. square. Such a small opening could not have been 
driven with any other drill and is quite unusual, but we 
desired to drive a tunnel of minimum dimensions. A ditch 
was constructed 125 ft. long, 18 in. wide and 3 ft. deep and 
another 50 ft. long and 18. in. deep, also with the help of 
the Jackhamer. The excavation in solid rock of a pump room 
9x12x18 ft. has just been completed with the aid of the same 
handy tool. 

Our shaft is concrete-lined and very wet. We desired to 
make water rings in the solid concrete to drain the water to 
the sump by means of pipes. To do this we tapped our air 
‘line at the surface and swung a hose line down the shaft. 
We then took a Jackhamer drill, and working from the cage, 
drilled holes 4 in. deep in the sides of the walls, sloping 

downward and as near together as possible. Afterward we 
smoothed and pointed the work with hand drill and hammer 
so as to make a continuous ring trough round the shaft. 

In this manner we constructed three rings which carry the 
water to one end of the shaft, from whence it is piped to a 
reservoir (also made by a Jackhamer) and pumped to another 
reservoir on the top of the hill. The water being pure it is 
used for the supply of the camp. Our best drilling with these 
Jackhamers was one 6-ft. hole in slate in 8 min. and six 6-ft. 
holes in coal in 24 min. The driller in making these results 
did not know he was being timed. He said he had drilled 
a slate hole 6 ft. deep in 5 min. when he was putting forth 
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THE JACKHAMER IN CROSS-SECTION 


his best efforts. We are averaging 200 ft. of drilling per 
shift with two Jackhamers and four men. These men move 
from place to place and lay their own pipe lines. 

It is impossible to tell all the different positions and places 
in which we have used Jackhamer drills. We worked from 
‘small trestles of 2x4-in. lumber built up 6 to 15 ft. above the 
ground, supports which would have been wholly inadequate 
for the columns of other makes of drills. Since we started 
using the drills, the cost of upkeep has been comparatively 
small, not over $100 including a new set -of bits, six extra 
-12-in. bits and one extra 36-in. bit. 


OnE Hanv-Dritiep Hour Costs As MucH As 43 BY 
MACHINE 

At the Edgewater Mine, Ensley, Ala., the compressor 
recently broke down and the Jackhamer was put out of 
commission in consequence. Two men were put to drill 
a hole by hammer and steel. In three hours it was com- 
‘pleted. The combined wages of the men was 50c. per 
hour, so the hole cost $1.50. As soon as the compressor 
“was running the same amount of work was done in 7 min. 
with a wage charge of 30c. per hour. So the hole as 
made by the Jackhamer cost only 344c. That same Jack- 
-hamer ran two years without a cent of repairs. 

At a mine in central West Virginia a Jackhamer was 
used to drive through a “want” where the coal was re- 
placed by white sandstone of an extremely flinty charac- 


ter. The heading measured 6x20 ft. The cost of driving 


the roadway without the drill was about $40 per yard; 
with it, it was driven for $22. 
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. At the Black Joe mine in Kentucky, the trolley-wire 
hanger holes were put in by two men with hammer and 
steel. In a whole day they put in 9 or 10 holes from 
4 to 6 in. deep. One man with the Jackhamer can drill 
9 or 10 holes in 10 or 15 min. At the same place a coal 
hole 5 ft. deep has been driven in 2 min. 

R. G. Johnson, of the Dravo Contracting Co., states 
that largely by the help of three Jackhamers he sunk 
a 350-ft. shaft and lined it with concrete and put in a steel 
ladderway. His repair bill on the hammers was only 
$12.42. In establishing this record during the month 
of May the shaft was sunk 126 ft. and lined completely. 

These drills are made by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., of 11 
Broadway, New York City. 


25 


Sweden Buys German Coke 


The importation of coke from Germany, says Com- 
merce Reports, during the last few months has been ex- 
ceptionally good. During May, 1915, 16 ships arrived 
in Stockholm from German harbors with about 30,000 
tons of coke. This great coke import is of course caused 
by the high prices of coal in England and the freights 
from there. 

Many steamers, especially the smaller ones, as well 
as the state and private railways, are now using coke— 
either alone or mixed with coal or wood—as fuel, ap- 
parently with good results, as the import of coke continu- 
ally increases. 





Coal Imported at Limon 


The approximate annual amount of coal used in the 
Port Limon district of Costa Rica is about 50,000 tons, 
says Consul Chester Donaldson in Commerce Reports, 
practically all being imported from the United States. 
This coal usually comes in cargoes of about +000 tons. 

The two wharves at Port Limon afford facilities tor 
unloading or loading four to five vessels of 5000 tons regis- 
ter at the same time. The depth of water is 20 to 28 ft. 
Each ship can discharge 500 tons daily. 

The port charges are as follows: Pilotage (not neces- 
sary), $14; tonnage, ships 2000 tons or under, $23.26 ($1 
for each additional 100 tons, maximum $30) ; Costa Rican 
bill of health, $2.79; wharfage, per day, $30; springs, per 
day, $7 each; buoys, per day, $4.50 each; derricks, per 
day, $4.50 each. 

The only coal imported at the present time is a West 
Virginia coal imported by the Northern Railway Co. 


ligher Wages for Welsh Coal 
Miners 


By decision of an official arbitrator, says Consul Lorin 
A. Lathrop of Cardiff, Wales, in Commerce Reports, 
wages of coal miners in the South Wales coal fields have 
been advanced. Miners asked 1214 per cent. advance on 
actual earnings. Owners offered 10 per cent. on standard 
The arbitrator awarded 17144 per cent. on 
standard, equal to 11 per cent. on earnings. Hence 
miners received nearly what they asked. The minimum 
wage of a skilled collier will henceforth be $11.87 per 
week. Actual earnings may be taken at double this 
sum. 
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Strikes at 


By Jostan KEELY* 





SYNOPSIS—AI| strikes do not arise from griev- 
ances, or otherwise the employees at mines where 
there is the greatest cause for complaint would 
strike first. The men with the lowest scale in a 
district often are the least disposed to strike. The 
fear of being outlawed as a “scab” binds the con- 
tented to the discontented more firmly than their 
common grievance when they have one. 





Perhaps this title may prove more academic than is 
intended, but it is chosen advisedly in discussing the sub- 
ject, “Why are Strikes at Coal Mines of Such Frequent 
Occurrence?” We may well admit that there is an undue 
tendency to carry all difficult problems into the realm of 
psychology in order to dodge the burden of proof or to 
befog something that does not offer an easy solution. 
However, even after making such an admission we must 
confess that we do have abundant evidence that a man’s 
attitude toward his job is not always based on material 
conditions or on any deep and systematic reasoning. 

In certain mines we have what we call “inherited” 
rates, or wages, and the tradition in favor of these is so 
strong that even in labor-union agreements the old rate 
is allowed to stand. It is not questioned, because it has 
been a custom, a precedent. Nearly always some of the 
“oldest inhabitants” can tell you how that rate was 
started. 

We all know that a “wet rate,” though established for 
a heading producing water, will lose us a miner if the 
entry becomes dry and the old rate is put in force. Some- 
how the entryman feels as if he had been cheated if he 
is not paid for water which no longer annoys him. Again, 
we have a breakthrough that encounters a fault. The 
miner quits and no one will take his place. However, 
start someone on the other side and he may drive through ; 
all we need to do is to get a “running start” at it. 


STRIKES ARE INSTITUTED BotTH IN MINES HAVING 
LIBERAL AND ILLIBERAL CONDITIONS 


In a certain district, where payment was made by the 
car, it was many years before the cars at all mines were 
brought to a standard size. All the men in that region 
could tell you just which mines had the larger cars, yet 
all accepted without complaint the working conditions 
in force at each mine, because everybody else assented to 
them. All changes except a flat increase in rate are 
looked upon with disfavor. 

Similarly two mines, working side by side and paying 
their men by the carload, may demand that the car be 
topped to a different level without a complaint being 
made by those miners who have always been required to 
build their cars to a greater height above the side boards. 
If it has been a custom to load in a certain way, the merits 
of the system are not subjected to criticism. 

It is notorious how workmen will follow a recognized 





practice. Thousands of dollars have been lost in attempt- 
Pee SADE es Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Kayford, W. Va. 


ing to install new devices and new types of machinery 
around mines, not because there was anything wrong with 
the improvement, but because it entailed a change of 
custom or habit. When steel ties are well established, the 
men will have nothing else. Where wood ties are in 
use, some system of compulsion must be employed if steel 
ties are to be introduced. Nor is this a reflection only 
on the intelligence of the average miner, for this same 
“conservatism” often extends to the Auta himself. 

Now if we had not invoked “psychology” to help us 
out with this problem, the casual reasoner might at this 
point argue that these citations only prove that the 
miner is a contented being and disposed to endure much 
injustice rather than complain of his lot, but fortunately, 
or unfortunately, depending on your point of view, the 
man who uses little reason in one case, seems just as 
incapable of making reasonable demands in another. 
In other words, prejudices that have not been reasoned in, 
cannot be reasoned out. When once he has awakened to 
the new idea of getting more, or working less, no definite 
limits suggest themselves. This is the phenomenon which 
the average operator hastily sums up by saying of the 
mine workers, “They don’t know what they want.” 

It would make an interesting analysis to tabulate how 
a man acts when alone, how he acts when with a com- 
panion, when with two, with three, or with a crowd. It 
is curious how our thoughts and actions are reflections 
of what we think is expected of us and how when we leave 
the conventions accepted as the proper order we lose the 
proportion of things. Everyone of us is acting for an 
audience, and the typical “bad actor” is a clear evidence 
that part of his audience is bad. 


MvucuH oF THE TROUBLE Is Not SPONTANEOUS, BUT 
HATCHED 


In labor troubles there is much playing to an audi- 
ence—the operators to other operators and the men to 
other men. People have always fought as strongly for 
a sentiment as for material advantage. In the mead halls 
of the Anglo-Saxons our ancestors made their boasts, 
and woe to the reputation of him who could not perform 
his oath. 

It has pleased some of the contributors to Coal Age 
to represent that the labor troubles are the result of a 
yearning after better conditions; and the houses, the 
commissaries and the systems of measure have been 
dragged into the discussion. Also, the right to form labor 
unions has been presented for consideration. Of course 
strikes will not cease when operators oppose confedera- 
tion, for though we have some strikes without unions, we 
have more with them. And the unions are not so harm- 


less that the operators are wrong in opposing them, for ; 


the conduct of these much-vaunted associations ranges 
all the way from organizing for mutual improvement to 
engaging in Black Hand practices. 

Not forgetting that we are all actors, the union ldcal 
furnishes the best opportunity for an audience and the 
actions of each man may there be reviewed. Strikes 


occur in unorganized as well as in union fields, but this 
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is just a paradoxical way of putting the statement, for 
there can be no strike without some kind of organization. 
You may term the confederation a union or not, as you 
please, but in any case a few will be striking for some 
supposed gain or grievance while the rest will be acting 
and merely bidding for the approval of neighbors and 
neighbors’ sons and daughters. 

I do not know which was invented first, the word 
“strike” or the word “scab,” but the whole psychology 
of strikes revolves around that expressive epithet, the 
deepest curse of the striker. It can be pronounced with 
the same hiss as “scathe,” “scald,” “scorch,” and it burns 
deep. 


DISCONTENT Is A MatTrer or EDUCATION 


The “sturdy son of the soil” first had to be educated to 
the proposition that he was downtrodden. This was ac- 
complished by politics; but political appeals to the people 
are not new. The wonderful development of transporta- 
tion and the long-distance news service have served to 
multiply the influence of a single restless spirit a thou- 
sand-fold. The news that the laborer must get his 
“rights” has flown like a pestilence to the ends of the 
earth, and the echo has reverberated until we cannot now 
distinguish sound from echo. It is in the air. 

One must be an optimist indeed to predict any speedy 
adjustment to the conditions which make strikes possible. 
There is a nice distinction between a strike and a rebel- 
lion, but there is also an analogy. The element of oppres- 
sion is supposed to exist in both, but a successful strike 
does not attain to the dignity of a revolution. There 
was a time when much was said about contentment with 
one’s station in life, but there seems to be rebellion against 
having such a station. No one listens with complacency 
to the statement that stars differ in magnitude and that 
angels differ in glory. The wealthy man’s automobile is 
a red rag, and his brownstone front engenders the cry, 
“On to the Bastile.” 

At a recent investigation into a strike, a senator from 
New Jersey asked a Catholic bishop from West Virginia 
_ what he thought brought about the feeling of the miners 
against the operators, and he answered gravely that “the 
fine homes on Front Street in Charleston had a lot to 
do with it.” 

We have an army of wealthy people in this country who, 
having “got theirs,” attempt to do penance for their 
questionable methods of getting it by administering first 
aid to labor. It satisfies the human craving for popular 
applause without selling all their goods to give to the 
poor. They are the Industrial Loafers of the World. 

It is necessary to touch all these seemingly irrelevant 
matters in order to establish a psychology for strikes, and 
it will not be out of place to mention that we still have 
quite a few operators who, having convinced themselves 
that miners are unreasonable, work on the theory that it 
is just as easy to “get by” with a “raw deal” as to work 
for codperation. 


Strikes VioLatine Contracts ArE INEXPLICABLE 

Before going any further it might be well here to give 
some concrete examples of strikes. Of course there are 
annual, biennial and triennial strikes to get contracts. 
We expect and prepare for them; but I take it that the 
strikes that are the most frequent and annoying are the 
“hold ups” when the miners throw down their tools after 
they have agreed that they will not strike. At a certain 
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mine working under an agreement to take up all matters 
by arbitration and to suspend work under no circum- 
stances, a young man was questioned by the superintend- 
ent about a pump that he had maliciously broken. 

The employee added to the offense by becoming impu- 
dent to the superintendent and was discharged. Now the 
contract specifically stated that the right of discharge 
should not be questioned. The matter was taken up by 
the local union and a strike called. The management, 
hoping to establish cordial relations with the men, waived 
the company’s rights in the matter and reinstated the 
young man conditionally. Another strike was soon after 
narrowly averted because the pump was not also as speed- 
ily reinstated. 

Another mine was losing about 300 tons per month 
at the scales. The cars were reweighed in the presence 
of a committee, and it was found that the tare weight had 
to be reduced 70 lb. and that the company had been losing 
just that much on every car weighed. As the weighman 
was not eligible to the union, was supposed to look after 
the company’s interests in weighing, and had permitted 
the loss, he was replaced. The miners struck and would 
neither appoint a checkweighman nor allow the man 
whom the company appointed to weigh their cars. 

Another mine had a bad condition which could not be 
covered by the scale. This section was being worked 
by contract after being refused at the scale price. The 
miners struck to have the work operated under the scale. 
Knowing that the real trouble was the objection to con- 
tracting, the management gave the contractor another job 
and offered the contract to the president and secretary 
of the local union. They accepted and there was no more 
“local” at that place. 

At a mine striving for a better output and not showing 
any improvement, it was found, that the motormen had 
virtually agreed to haul just so many trips per day. In- 
stead of discharging them, they were given the benefit of 
the doubt and changed to other work. A strike followed, 
and an adjustment was made only when a counter-charge 
of dishonest checking-off by the checkweighman was 
dropped. There was a suspicion that this charge had 
been brought in order to use it as a compromise, but that 
is not a matter of psychology. 

I regret that I cannot cite some example of a strike to 
remedy something “real raw” done by the company, for 
I suppose there are examples. Oh yes, I do recall one: 
A company was furnishing explosives to its miners and 
decided that it was a bad practice, which it was. The 
company ordered that it be discontinued and a new price 
be placed on the car, and the additional price was not 
enough by about one cent to cover the cost of explosives. 


How “BuUSHWHACKING” Is INTRODUCED TO NURTURE 
THE UNION 


Now there is a phase of strikes which, if noted, would 
swell the number to unknown proportions. It is what is 
known as “bushwhacking.” After a bloody attempt to 
organize a new field on the closed-shop basis, the U. M. W. 
of A. made a contract by which the union was recognized, 
but under which nonunion men might still work. By a 
system of stealing and breaking up tools and throwing 
rocks against houses at night, the nonunion men were 
induced either to leave the region or enter the union. 

The agreement also provided rates for future work with 
allowances for “inherited” rates. When a nearby mine 
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had some pillars to start the men began bushwhacking for 
the inherited rate of another mine, instead of the agreed 
regular rate. No one could be found to work the pillars. 
Finally work got so scarce and the pillars were so desir- 
able that some bolder spirits undertook to work them. In 
a few days they found their needles twisted around the 
posts, their axes ruined and the handles hacked out of 
their shovels. 

These instances can be multiplied and are of almost 
daily occurrence, but we started to build the psychology 
of strikes around the word “scab.” This word stands for 
the mental attitude back of all strikes. <A traitor is bad 
enough, but a scab is a denegrate traitor and worthy of 
a thousand deaths. The scab always leaves a cicatrix. 
Once a scab always a scab. To the miner this stigma 
carries all the terrors of excommunication. To avoid any 
possible danger of this curse, the average miner will not 
only strike, but do violence to convince the doubters. 

It is not necessary to drag into the subject the stock-in- 
trade inconveniences in a coal camp—the living condi- 
tions. A group of camps often includes some where liv- 
ing conditions are better than others, yet the striking and 
bushwhacking does not follow the squalid conditions. 
As a matter of fact, the agitator usually succeeds in get- 
ting the best house and the best place in the mine. 

It is not necessary to be a traitor to be a scab. Strikes 
occur with frequency because it is so easy for a man to 
be denounced as if he were one. In some camps he can 
earn that cheerful title from any one of a hundred acts, 
ranging from speaking pleasantly to the boss to taking a 
man’s job when he is discharged. But there is one dead- 
line beyond which no miner can pass and escape excom- 
munication—that is, to work when the strike is called. 
That is the real reason why a strike is so easily started. It 
requires no further advertising than the word of two or 
three leaders. It is true that there is often much mum- 
mery of voting, etc., but the real deterrent is the cold 
fear of the word “scab.” The miner’s life is not a full 
life; each plays to his limited audience, and the hiss of 
the audience means social death. 


NEVERTHELESS It Is Nor WELL TO BE REACTIONARY 


Of course we must continue the good work of better- 
ing working conditions and the striving for a more cordial 
relation between company and men and the other refine- 
ments of operating, but these great waves of popular 
discontent come on like a squeeze in a mine, and for the 
same cause—things have been worked on the wrong sys- 
tem until the movement gets started. 

There is probably little real injustice done the miner 
by the operator today. In fact, labor seems to be getting 
more out of the investment than capital is, yet perhaps 
in years past, during the rapid development of coal, some 
inequalities existed that furnished seed for the agitator 
and the politician. The demand for labor made it easy 
cultivating, and we will be fortunate if it does not prove 
a crop of dragon’s teeth. 

The miner needs our sympathy, for where he may have 
been whipped with the whips of the operator, he is now 
chastised with the scorpions of a newer and greater 
bondage. The order of society is reversed, and instead of 
the sacrifice of the few to the comforts of the many, the 
miners are attempting to get revenge for supposed or real 
individual grievances by making the majority of their 
number suffer from strikes. Until they confine them- 
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selves to working for the cause instead of using the strike 
as a weapon to thwart mine discipline in individual cases, 
it seems likely that the frequency of petty strikes cannot 
be avoided. 

There is too much evidence that they are trying to 
abolish penalties. The attitude is that no one shall be 
held accountable for his acts save to the miners them- 
selves, and the only penalties they seem willing to exact 
are those for “scabbing.” It is too artificial to be a stable 
condition. The situation will have to get better or grow 
worse. 
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New Coal-Washing Plamt 


Plans for a new coal-washing plant to be erected on the 
campus of the University of Washington have been drawn 
up and submitted to the board of regents by Dean Milnor 
Roberts of the college of mines. Besides demonstrating 
coal-washing methods and machinery, the equipment and 
jaboratory will be suitable for making carload tests for 
the coal operators of the state. Washing is one of the big 
problems of the coal industry in Washington, which busi- 
ness at present yields $8,500,000, leading all other min- 
eral products of the state. 

Some of the coals of Alaska also will be washed to 
prepare them for market or as a preliminary operation 
to coking. All other tests on coals, such as analyses, 
calorimeter tests and steam-boiler tests on carload lots, 
can be made with equipment now used in the college of 
mines. 
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Am Electric men ctor ano Trailer 
for Hlandling Coal 


By FrANK C. PERKINS 


The accompanying illustration shows a large electric 
tractor and trailer, designed at Detroit, Mich., for the 
purpose of .transporting fuel from coal yards to an 
electric-power plant. It may be stated that this trailer 





THE NEW DETROIT ELECTRIC TRAILER 


is capable of carrying 12 tons of coal. It is loaded in the 
coal yards from a hopper, so that the time for loading and 
unloading is about 8 min. One round trip is made hourly, 
and two or three carloads can be handled per day. The 
labor for transferring this coal is reduced to a minimum 
as but one man is necessary for all the work. - 

It is of interest to note that the tractor has a 100-in. 
wheelbase and is of standard truck construction except 
that the batteries are carried above instead of being un- 
derslung. This makes them easily accessible, and also 
affords the proper weight over the traction wheels. The 
tractor is fitted with 60 cells of Edison battery and has 
plenty of capacity for this work. 
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It is held by the owners that by using this car there has 
been effected a saving of from 12c. to 15c. per ton over the 
horse-drawn method previously used. They figure the 
operating cost, and include interest on the investment, 
depreciation, mechanical and electrical upkeep, body re- 
pairs and paint, fire insurance and taxes, driver’s wages, 
current for charging and garage expense. 

There is no doubt that the electric truck can be used to 
great advantage and with high economy, the batteries 
being charged during the low-load periods of the day. 
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Wasteful Coke I Production 


While Germany is carefully conserving her resources 
by coking her fuel output in byproduct ovens to save the 
valuable tar, ammonia, gas and benzol, the United 
States is literally throwing away these useful products 
to the value of millions of dollars annually by the con- 
tinued use of the wasteful beehive oven. 

In 1914 the total output of coke in the United States, 
according to the Geological Survey, was 34,555,914 short 
tons, valued at $88,334,217. Of this 23,335,971 tons 
was made in beehive ovens, with an almost total loss 
of the byproducts, and 11,219,943 short tons was pro- 
duced in byproduct ovens, with a recovery of over $17,- 
500,000 worth of byproducts, or approximately $1.55 for 
each ton of coke. As there were over 23,000,000 tons 
of beehive coke made in 1914, and as the yield of coal 
in coke is less in beehive ovens than in byproduct ovens, 
the loss of byproducts from coal made into coke in the 
beehive ovens in 1914 was not less than $40,000,000. 
The slump in copper and other base metal smelting fol- 
lowing the declaration of war in August, 1914, was di- 
rectly responsible for a marked decrease in the coke 
production in the Rocky Mountain States. 

Compared with 1913 the decrease in coke output was 
11,743,616 tons, or 25 per cent. in quantity, and $40,- 
588,056, or 31.5 per cent. in value. The beehive and 
byproduct coke did not suffer equally in the decrease, 
the former falling off 10,248,859 tons, or 30.5 per cent. 
in quantity, and $30,030,371, or 37 per cent. in value, 
as compared with a decrease in byproduct coke of 1,494,- 
757 tons, or 11.8 per cent. in quantity, and $10,577,685, 
or 22 per cent. in value. 

Three states, Kentucky, Ohio and Washington, 
increases. 


showed 
These increases were all due to the operation 
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Written Expressly for Coal Age 





HEY brung up one of the boys today— 
Or what there was left of him— 
A lifeless bundle of broken clay, 

A terrible sight an’ grim. 


T’d seen him when he went down to work, 
A-smilin’, an’ gay, an’ free, 

Descendin' into the ‘dusty murk 
With a laugh an’ a joke fer me. 
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Ballads of a Coal 


The Chance Taker 


An’ now he’s done, an’ his job is through, 
An’ his body is lyin’ there, 

An’ he’ll look no more on the sky that’s blue An’ 
Or walk in othe open air. 


They told him to timber the roof above, 
But he ‘“‘ruessed it would stay all right,’’ An’ 

An’ now he’s finished with life, an’ love, 
An’ pleasure, an’ work, an’ fight. 
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of byproduct plants, the building of which was begun 
in 1912 and 1913. The principal decreases were: Penn- 
sylvania, 8,495,051 tons; West Virginia, 1,044,790 tons; 
Virginia, 522,619 tons; Indiana, 450,373 tons; Illinois, 
454,385 tons, and New York, 301,116 tons. 

At the end of 1914 there were 99,755 ovens in the 
United States, of which 5809 were byproduct ovens and 
93,946 were beehive. Of the byproduct ovens 667, or 
11.5 per cent., were idle throughout the year, and 44,450, 
or 47.3 per cent., of the beehive ovens were idle. 

At the end of 1914 there were under construction 
644 new byproduct ovens and 605 new beehive ovens. 
During the year 71 byproduct ovens were abandoned, 
all of which it is expected will be replaced by others of 
the retort or distillation type, and 3603 beehive ovens 
were also abandoned. 

The following table gives the output in short tons of 
coke in the United States during 1914, by states: 
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ColrongdGeik o.s castes 666,083 Wishing tO) stores. $4,923 
Georelaig. hin eiestinte oveisos 24,517 West. Virginia....... 1,427,96¢ 
LILINOUS RS le seperate seuss 1,425,168 Maryland eee ie 

In Oia hia et. ceetecee hats 2,276,652 Massachusetts .... 

TS Sritue Kyi eaaloersetene sats 443 90.98 SMiIChi2 an © te). as, sai 2,222,134 
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British Regulation of Prices 


The newly passed British act limiting prices at the 
pit mouth, says Commerce Reports, is intended to affect 
domestic supplies, and exports are not within its provi- 
sions. Out of the 55,000,000 tons of coal annually pro- 
duced in the South Wales coal field 37,000,000 tons are 
shipped abroad in normal times; hence the act will apply 
to considerably less than half the output. The price of 
export coal is, however, limited in effect by the license 
to export required for each cargo. For the six months 
ending June 30, 1915, the total coal exports from South 
Wales ports were 10,000,000 tons of 2240 lb. Exports 
for the first half of 1914 were 14,500,000 tons. This 
apparent falling off of 50 per cent. is actually much less, 
for shipments on Admiralty account are not reported. 

Nevertheless, refusal of licenses, high freights, short- 
age of coal and high prices for coal have greatly reduced 
shipments to Argentina, Brazil, Egypt and neutral Euro- 
pean countries. 
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By BERTON BRALEY 


He made a gamble with death—an’ lost— 
An’ life is the bet he paid; 

wife an’ children must bear the cost 

Of the careless game he played. 


There’s a husband lost an’ a father gone, 

a good friend dead an’ done, 

Because of a chance that he would take on— 
An’ a needless risk he run! 
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SY NOPSIS—The Western Federation of Miners 
and the United Mine Workers of America will not 
amalgamate. An improvement in labor conditions 
may result in Ohio from the general development 
of the coal business. Strikes have recently been 
called in other states because of an idle rumor that 
wages would be lowered and because men formerly 
employed in a mine now idle are not given employ- 
ment in one which is still working. 


——— 


The committee appointed by the United Mine Workers of 
America at the Indianapolis convention met with another 
committee appointed by the Western Federation of Miners, 
and on July 28 decided against amalgamation. The Federa- 
tion representatives were Dean W. Selfridge, Joseph Gorman 
and J. B. Rankin; those of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica were Frank Farrington, Adam Wilkinson and Robert H. 
Harlin. 

The latter group made a separate pronunciamento supple- 
menting the joint report. This declared that the relations 
with the Federation were perfectly friendly and that reasons 
of policy alone prevented union. It further recited in proof 
of this unquestioned amity that the two labor organizations 
had for many years exchanged union cards. 


Cause for Optimism in Ohio Coal Circles 


It is likely that the Ohio situation will soon clear itself, 
for the marked improvement of business will probably make 
it possible to reopen many mines now idle and work them 
at a low margin of profit. This will be regarded as a triumph 
of the union’s contention that the rates are fair, but the 
trouble will be duplicated all over again as soon as the new 
seale is signed throughout the rest of the country and busi- 
ness falls back to its normal volume. It is largely the threat 
of a strike in the spring which is giving tone to the coal 
trade. 

The Public Utilities Commission is expected to be a long 
time deciding on the rates to be ordered. This body in its 
previous session on the coal rates cases ended Aug. 6 defi- 
nitely decided that it would not permit the railroads to offer 
as a defense the fact that mining conditions and prices of 
production as between Ohio and outside coal fields are re- 
sponsible for the present inactivity in the Ohio mines rather 
than exorbitant freight rates. The railroads were preparing 
to make this a basis for their defense against a reduction 
in rates. If it had been admitted, it would have lengthened 
the sessions, as well as caused a verdict based on improper 
premises. 

In ruling out this evidence Chairman Waltermire de- 
elared that the only question before the commission is, “Are 
freight rates on coal within the state unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory?”’ He declared that side issues would not aid 
the commission in answering this question. 

At the same session the commission permitted Professor 
Frank A. Ray of the mining-engineer department of the 
Ohio State University to testify that only 6 per cent. of the 
available coal supply of Ohio has been mined. He declared 
that the coal production in the state had steadily increased 
from 19,500,000 tons in 1900 to 36,000,000 tons in 1913. The 
amount produced last year was less than 15,000,000, though 
the same freights were charged by the railroads as in pre- 
vious years. It was in this manner that an attempt was 
made to prove that the wage scale was the variable which put 
Chio out of the coal market and not the freight rates charged 
by the railroads. 

On the other hand, the commission allowed the miners to 
put in their testimony a statement of the property valua- 
tions submitted last year by the railroads for purposes of 
taxation, and also to show what the rates were from West 
Virginia to points on Lake Erie. Even after the commis- 
sion makes its ruling, distant as that date may be, the case 
may be taken up to the Federal Supreme Court by the min- 
ers if the decision goes against them. 


The Dilemma Troubling the Ohio Railroads 


The railroads are on the horns of a dilemma. If they state 
that they cannot haul Ohio coal for lower rates, then it will 
be argued that they are discriminating against the coal of 
Ohio by giving West Virginia a rate which is unprofitable to 
them. If, on the other hand, they say the West Virginia rate 
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is profitable, the Ohio coal mine owners and miners will ask, 
“Why then charge so much for hauling Ohio coal?” 

The coal operators and the union are trying to prove that 
2 mills per ton mile is the cost of hauling on the road from 
Armitage to Toledo, and consequently the profit is 40c. per 
ton on the whole trip. The railroads put the cost at 3 mills 
per ton, and Attorney Wilson for the Hocking Valley Ry. de- 
clares that the records in the State Tax Commissioner’s office 
prove that this is so. 

The Wheeling Creek and Blaine mines of the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co., near Bellaire, Ohio, have resumed work. The 
former has been idle for 19 months, and the latter has been 
twice on strike within 380 days. The first trouble in the 
Blaine mine, it will be remembered, was about the installa- 
tion of mine-run scales, while the more recent disagreement 
was about the checkweighman. 

The Marietta Chamber of Commerce has shipped a carload 
of cabbage to the idle miners at Glouster. The cabbage was 
donated by Muskingum Valley farmers. Typhoid has broken 
out among the miners in that town. 

An attempt is being made to increase the amount of Ohio 
coal sold in Ohio, the state consuming 60,000,000 tons a year 
and producing only 37,000,000. It is said that the Ohio State 
University, of Columbus, rejected Bailey Run coal because 
West Virginia coal could be bought for 7c. a ton cheaper. 
If the Ohio coal had received the preference, the Bailey 
Run mine might have been run 30 days longer. The contract 
is for 15,000 tons, and the Governor is endeavoring to find out 
if the contract is irrevocable. 


A Strike in West Virginia in the Panhandle District 


Just across the Ohio River from Bellaire, Ohio, near 
Moundsville, Marshall County, W. Va., a small strike involv- 
ing 80 men arose from an idle rumor that M. J. McQuade, 
who at the time of the calling of the strike was in Pennsyl- 
vania, had determined to reduce wages and had so announced 
to one of the miners. The plant is owned by the Ben Frank- 
lin Coal Co., and most of the coal is used at the Riverside 
mine of the National Tube Co. 

It was alleged that the loading rate was to be cut from 
46% to 43c., and the undercutting rate from 12% to ile. On 
Mr. McQuade’s return with assurances that no cut was con- 
templated, the strike ended. It seemed likely to become of 
long duration because while the men were on strike they de- 
cided to ask that they be paid for yardage and that William 
Martin be selected as checkweighman. 


The Right of Transference to a Working Mine Is Contested 


In Kansas 1200 miners employed by the Sheridan Coal Co. 
and other small subsidiaries walked out on Aug. 3. The 
trouble appears to have arisen from a clause in the contract 
which promised to give work in the other mines of the same 
company to the men in any mine which may be shut down. 
The question has arisen whether the W. B. McCormick Coal 
Co. operation at Mulberry, Kan., is so related to that of the 
Sheridan Coal Co. at that same place that the men if rendered 
idle at one mine are entitled to work at the other. 

The damage suit of the Coronado Coal Co., ete, vs. the 
United Mine Workers of America was again presented before 
Judge Youmans in the Federal court Aug. 2. The issue was 
argued and submitted on the demurrer of the plaintiff’s 
amended complaint. The damages claimed are for $427,820.77, 
but as the law requires triple damages in such cases, it is 
expected that the award will be for $1,283,462.31. 

In the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, John P. White 
has continued his canvass for union members, urging that 
John P. Mitchell and J. T. Lewis failed to get the miners what 
they wanted for lack of adequate support and because the 
men would not join the union in sufficient numbers. 


More Men Will Be Tried in Colorado 


The trial for murder of Edward Doyle of the United Mine 
Workers, William Hickey, secretary of the State Federation of 
Labor, Joe Potestio, John O’Connor and John Cassidy, officers 
of the Louisville and Lafayette local miners’ unions in Boulder 
County, Colo. respectively, is set for Aug. 23. An attempt has 
been made to quash the indictments on the ground that the 
district attorney was not properly elected to office. This plea 
was overruled by Judge Neil. : 

Many speeches are being made to bring pressure upon the 
authorities to release John R. Lawson and to prevent other 
men from suffering the same penalty. The case of Lawson 
has been compared to that of Charles Becker, the police 
lieutenant in New York City. Lawson, like Becker, did not 


murder anybody, but the jury believed he was guilty of © 
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procuring and causing murder. John P. White has made many 
speeches in the anthracite region before audiences not wholly 
composed of miners. In all of these he has condemned the 
conviction of Lawson in unsparing terms. The plea for the 
defense of Lawson has been the more forceful because that 
strike leader was formerly a resident of Locust Gap, North- 
umberland County, Penn. President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor has also issued a denunciation of the 
conviction. He appeared at a meeting in Philadelphia with 
Gifford Pinchot, formerly chief of the Bureau of Forestry; 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the Federation; William Green, 
secretary of the United Mine Workers of America, and the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Zane Batten, chairman of the Church Federa- 
tion. This meeting in a resolution denounced “the coal com- 
panies for their flagrant dominance of the government and 
courts in various parts of Colorado” and urged the removal 
of Judge Granby Hillyer Attorneys for John R. Lawson 
appealed to the Colorado Supreme Court on Aug. 3 for a 
new trial. 


et 
Pages from a Miner’s Notebook; 
The Script System 


The “scrip system” in vogue in many coal camps of the 
country has received much publicity during the last year. 
Many articles have appeared in the public press, written 
no doubt by men who have never actually handled a five- 
cent piece of scrip, but have gained their knowledge of the 
“iniquitous” system from some disgruntled employee 
condemning the system heartily. I have never availed 
myself of this easy method of getting beer money between 
pays, but I have heard it damned and reviled times 
without number by those very ones who seemingly are 
most willing to take advantage of it when their supply 
of cash runs short—which usually is not long after pay- 
day. There may be many evils connected with the sys- 
tem—evils promoted by the shiftlessness of those who 
draw scrip. As to that I will not say, but today I wit- 
nessed one of the good points of the system. 

One of the men formerly employed here who went on 
strike moved his large family back here the other day. 
He had been out of work for 18 months through no 
fault of his own except an abhorrence of being called a 
“scab,” and his family of six were actually suffering. 
He moved back into the same house he occupied before 
the strike, but his once-thriving little garden was mostly 
weeds, and the weeds had taken possession of his neat 
graveled walks from gate to front door and from back 
door to coalhouse. He was practically destitute. There 
was not sufficient food in the meager load of stuff he 
brought back for three good meals for himself, who needed 
food to work, let alone his wife and five children. 

He is on the night shift and went hungry to work that 
night. I greeted him as I came off shift, and he returned 
my greeting with cheery words, but I saw tears in his 
eyes. We had known each other well in more prosperous 
days and had been friendly through the lean days now 
ending. But he did not ask for assistance, and knowing 
him, I did not offer help. Not so my wife. Scarcely had 
he left his house when six steaming plates of soup with 
coffee, bread and such other food as our scanty larder 
could afford were on their way to the house that is once 
more to become a home in reality as well as in word. 
There is a sympathy between mothers of children that 
surpasses any similar emotion between man and man. 

But I am getting away from the subject. My friend 
worked that night. He worked last night. And today 
he was allowed to draw scrip. Not much, but sufficient 
to provide food for himself and family the remainder of 
the week. 
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I greeted him as I came off shift. He returned my 
greeting cheerfully as before, but there is another look 
in his eyes; the gaunt, drawn look has disappeared from 
his face. He is a man again. The “iniquitous” scrip 
system has enabled him to supply the necessities of life 
to his family without the charity of his friends and with- 
out the privation that would have been forced on them 
had he been compelled to wait for payday. He is already 
providing the necessities; his first pay will bring again 
some of the luxuries. 

Let those who will, curse the scrip system. My friend 
and I will not argue, I warrant, but we have learned 
another lesson. 

wa 
Raised Platform for Ash 


Removal 


At one of the mines near Brier Hill, Penn., the 
ashes from the boilers were formerly loaded into wheel- 
barrows and wheeled to a pile 30 or 40 ft. away. The 
ashes were allowed to accumulate here for several weeks, 
when a horse and wagon would be pressed into service 
to haui them to the dump. 

This necessitated the handling of the ashes twice, and 
in addition the unsightly pile was always in evidence. 

Through the erection of a raised platform, as shown 
in the accompanying sketch, the ashes are now wheeled 
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THE RAISED PLATFORM FOR LOADING ASHES INTO 
MINE CARS 




















and dumped directly into pit cars and are then hauled 
into the mines and utilized as ballast on the haulage 
roads. 

The ground around the boiler house is now always in 
a neat and clean condition, and the cost of handling the 
ashes has been reduced. 

& 

When Property Becomes a “Coal Mine”’—In a suit for death 
of a miner, the jury was warranted in finding that the place 
where the accident occurred had become a ‘‘coal mine” within 
the meaning of the Illinois laws, which provide for the in- 
spection of operated mines, where shafts had been sunk, 
entries driven and coal had been removed, although the mine 
had not been put in complete order for the employment of 
the larger force of men which it was intended to employ 
when additional appliances should have been installed. (Illi- 


nois Supreme Court, Hakanson vs. La Salle County Carbon 
Coal Co., 170 Southwestern Reporter 617.) 
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New Anthracite JR 





SYNOPSIS—The cul in the anthracite 
freight rates is one of the most sweeping decisions, 
as affecting the hard-coal industry, that has yet 
rendered. 


new 


heen 








Herewith is presented a summary of the principal 
points covered in the decision of the I. C. C. in the an- 
thracite rate case as abstracted from the Boston News 
Bureau, Philadelphia News Bureau and other sources. 
In its decision the commission holds: 

1. That the rates on anthracite coal from producing 
districts in Pennsylvania to the tidewater ports and certain 
Eastern interior points are unreasonable. 

2. That the carriers, by means of trackage arrangements 
and the free transportation to junction points in the min- 
ing region of coal exchanged by their allied coal companies, 
have extended the advantage of intra-line transportation 
to their coal companies to the prejudice of other ship- 
pers. 

3. That concessions and offsets granted by the carriers to 
their allied coal companies in the form of interest charges, 
royalty earnings, the use of valuable property and inade- 
quate rentals, the free use of the carriers’ funds and 
credits are as pernicious as direct cash rebates. Such 
concessions and offsets are unlawful. 

4. That lateral allowances paid to a coal shipper in ac- 
cord with an agreement alleged to be additional use for a 
facility furnished, by the shipper are unlawful rebates. 

5. That with but few exceptions the railroads own the 
entire outstanding stock of the coal companies whose prod- 
uct they transport. 

The changes in anthracite rates are summarized in 
the following : ' 

COMPARISON OF THE OLD AND NEW RATES 
Prepared Sizes Steam Sizes 


Old New Old New 
Del., Lacka. & Western: 
Hoboken (tidewater).... $1.60 $1.45 $1.45 $1.35 
Paterson, .Noedde aie See 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.23 
Ne wank vUNGsd anton en nee, 1. €0 1.40 1.45 130 
Bine ham ton Nee yw ees 1.65 - 90 1.50 .82 
Mlmirasen. bese ee 1.65 1.25 1.50 174 
Corning: AN sees pees 1.90 1535 1.65 1.1% 
Dansyiller UN Wesco 2.00 1.60 Bh ao sy 1.40 
Syractise;: NE. et aes 1.90 1.40 1.65 1.22 
USGL Giais , IN or seteane eaaeareeaated 2.00 1.50 1.75 1.31 
Lehigh Valley: 
Jersey City (tidewater). $1.60 $1.45 $1.45 $1.35 
Newark Ned a totes ona 1.60 1.45 1.40 1.30 
Wa Vier lve mINoe 2) oie nina aes 1.65 Lal's A) 1205 
Ithaca Ns Yueh cnet 1.65 1.45 1.50 1.32 
Depewa Nee see ot reno 2.00 1.95 ayaa a AN 
Rochester > Naw Yeas a sees 1.90 1.80 11365 abt ial 
Brie R.R.: 
Jersey ,.City (tidewater).. $1.60 $1.45 $1.45 $1.35 
Patersoniyin. Fits eee 1.60 1235 1.45 1.22 
NG yy hte INS) Rk ennai eet 1.60 1.40 1.45 1.30 
Mid Glee wil; Ni a Yr, -te eee 1.60 05 1.45 95 
EXLOLTGils 2 IN: peter cece eee 2.00 1.60 1.75 1.40 
Rocheéestery IN Wer eee 2.00 1.85 Wako To. 
Central R.R. of N. J.: 
Jersey City (tidewater).. $1.65 $1.60 $1.40 $1.35 
BZ bettie ine sacha s ee a 93: 1.40 1.40 1.30 
SOMELV Per WIN 5 ala wie ae 155 1.20 1.40 1.09 
Delaware & Hudson: 
Wola SOR IND. Vien: 2 ete Gee $1.65 $0.85 $1.40 $0.92 
IN TRE VEELAe INS 4) Yc ett epi. 1.65 90 1.40 sO: 
Oneoninn NY cya oe. ae u Bea G55 1.20 1.50 LOS 
ATT Sati a oN Ye aiebones dee oes 1.95 1.60 1.60 123 
LET Oe Woa-Y Acid «eos eee 95 1.60 1.60 1.31 


Rates for intermediate points will be arranged on a sim- 
ilar basis. A different schedule of rates is given on ship- 
ments consigned free on board vessels or for reshipment 
by water. Under this class of shipments Jersey Central 
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rates of $1.55 on prepared sizes and $1.40 on smaller 
sizes to Elizabethport, N. J., are reduced to $1.40 and 
$1.30 respectively. Reductions for other roads on such 
shipments are: 

Philadelphia & Reading tg Port Reading, N. Y., from 
$1.55 and $1.40 to $1.40 and $1.30. 

Lehigh Valley to Perth Amboy, N. J., from $1.55 and 
$1.40 to $1.40 and $1.30. 

Erie Railroad to Weehawken, N. J., from $1.60 and 
$1.45 to $1.45 and $1.35. 

Joint rates by Erie and New York, Susquehanna & 
Western to Undercliff, N. J., from $1.60 and $1.45 to 
$1.45 and $1.35. 

Joint rates by Wilkes-Barre & Eastern and New York, 
Susquehanna & Western to Undercliff from $1.60 and 
$1.45 to $1.45 and $1.35. 

Lackawanna to New York lghterage stations from 
$1.58 and $1.43 to $1.45 and $1.35. Ontario & Western to 
Weehawken, N. J., from $1.60 and $1.45 to $1.45 and 
$1.35. 

Joint rates of Delaware & Hudson, Erie and Susque- 
hanna to Weehawken from $1.60 and $1.45 to $1.45 and 
$1.35. 

Joint rates of Delaware & Hudson with Ontario & 
Western to Weehawken, N. J., from $1.60 and $1.45 to 
$1.45 and $1.35. 

Joint rates for Delaware & Hudson, Lackawanna, the 
Pennsylvania and Northern Central to South Amboy from 
$1.55 and $1.40 to $1.40 and $1.30. 


Tuer TRADE AND THE ORDER 


The effect of the order has upset trade calculations. At 
best the outlook was not encouraging, but the consequent 
uncertainty as to great matters has made the immediate 
future of the distribution and price of coal dubious. The 
demand for coal at the moment is light, but this might 
have been changed materially in the next few weeks. 

Old observers now expect that coal dealers and consum- 
ers will be distracted by the new prospect, and will make 
sparing purchases, and await a clearing of the situation. 
Whether the companies go into court or whether the com- 
mission’s order goes into effect on Oct. 1, the consumer of 
coal will be in doubt as to the proper course to take as 
to the autumn requirements and will naturally restrict 
operations. . 

Under the usual rule the consumer will pay the bill, but 
it will not be done in a hurry, pending developments 
which will be perplexing and mystifying to every one. The 
trade has other matters of interest before it, including 
the wage scale and new and stronger competition of 
bituminous following the Interstate Commission’s order. 

A leading official of one of the largest coal companies 
says the decision will have no effect on the price paid 
by consumer. The companies which suffer by decrease of 
income from transportation will, through coal companies 
in which they are interested, increase the price of coal at 
the pit mouth. The consumer will pay the same amount 
on line or at tide as he has been doing. In effect there will - 
be no real results in cheapening of the commodity. Dela- 
ware & Hudson Coal Co., Pennsylvania Coal Co. of the 
Krie, Coxe Bros. & Co. and Lehigh Valley Coal Co. invest- 
ments of Lehigh Valley R.R., Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
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Coal Co. of Jersey Central and others will benefit and the 
railroads will not suffer. Coal men are thus disposed to 
view less seriously than at first the supposedly drastic 


| quality of the decision. 


| OFFICIAL OPINIONS ON THE DECISION 
: 


President L. F. Loree of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 
eriticized the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
statement he issued on the anthracite-rate decision. He 
-eriticizes the commission for the way its investigations 
were conducted and suggests that the loss in revenues 
will not be restricted to the coal-carrying roads, but will 
extend to the other Eastern roads. President Loree in 
part said: 

“The carriers believed that it would tend toward a clear 
understanding of the problem of anthracite transportation 
if the commission could be induced to go to the anthracite 
region and personally to witness some at least of the prin- 
cipal operations incident thereto. An invitation was ac- 
cordingly extended, through counsel, but the commission 
failed to avail itself of the opportunity. 

“The best year of the last 16 for the anthracite carriers, 
as shown by the financial results of their operations, was 
the year 1907. In that year the net corporate income, af- 
ter paying wages, other operating expenses, taxes and in- 
terest upon indebtedness, averaged only 7.41% of the cost 
of their properties, while in 1914, the worst year, it fell 


to 5.06%. 


Gross RECEIPTS OF THE RAILWAYS 


_ “Omitting the Pennsylvania system, the total gross re- 
ceipts from all operating sources of the other railways 
serving the anthracite region in 1913 was $274,593,886, 
and no less than $85,618,436 of this aggregate, or 31.6%, 
came from the transportation of anthracite. Disregarding 
their passenger business, which all authorities agree does 
not produce an adequate return upon the property used 
in the public service, it appears that 44.9% of the freight 
receipts of these railroad companies was derived from 
anthracite.” 

Vice-President Loomis of the Lackawanna said: “The 
practices which the commerce commission has scored 
so severely were corrected more than a year ago. The 
reduction in rates does not affect Lackawanna so severely 
as those roads whose traffic runs almost entirely to tide- 
water, like the Reading and the Jersey Central. The rul- 
ing of the commission is entirely arbitrary, and there is 
no appeal. It is interesting to note that the long investi- 
gation by the commerce commission was not started be- 
cause of the complaint of any shipper, but was carried out 
on the commission’s own initiative.” 

_ President F. D. Underwood of the Erie says: “If the 
reduction of the coal rate goes to the consumer the gain 
to them is apparent. But should it go as it has in the 
past to the middleman, we have the spectacle of the owners 
of railway securities being robbed for the benefit of the 
dealer. In other words, it simply means taking the money 
of the many for the benefit of the few. This is a ruth- 
less, unnecessary proceeding, giving a serious blow to all 
investors, among which are savings banks and insurance 
companies.” 

_ It is understood on excellent authority that the an- 
thracite roads will appeal this decision and carry the 
matter through the courts. In this event the new sched- 
' may not become effective for some time. 


| 
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The Trend of Conditions on 
New Contracts 


July and August are usually very dull months for 
contracts, and this year is no exception. The Narragan- 
sett Electric Lighting Co., Providence, R. I., placed its 
contract early in August for 40,000 tons of New River 
with the Eastern Coal Co., of Providence, but the latter, 
by reason of location, is the only dealer in position to 
name a favorable price and the award was not in any way 
significant. It is understood it was closed on practically 
the same basis as last year. 

Except for this order not a fair-sized piece of whole- 
sale business has been placed in New England since July 
15 that is in any way significant. A few large buyers, 
mostly in the textile industry, have refrained from mak- 
ing comprehensive contracts, and thus far they have ar- 
ranged for current requirements in the open market. Pur- 
chasers of this kind will not make contracts until they 
are satisfied that the low point of the season has been 
reached. The supply of water power has a material 
bearing on probable consumption, and the uncertainty over 
water freights along the coast is another important factor. 

The orders placed the past month were almost exclusive- 
ly of the municipal or county. or state character. As a 
whole the awards have been on about the same price level 
as in 1914, there being no pronounced trend either way. 
Aside from special cases, private concerns in New England 
seldom enter the market for contract at this season. The 
pressure is all for contracts as early in the year as possible, 
and from July 1 ordinarily there are only fugitive items 
to report. So far as 1915 is concerned, the record of the 
year is about made up, particularly on what are known 
as the comprehensive orders. 

Exports from Philadelphia 

The port of Philadelphia is enjoying a boom owing to 
the vast quantities of material being exported to foreign 
shores, not only to the belligerent nations, but to those 
countries whose ordinary sources of supply have been cut 
off. One of the commodities greatly contributing to this 
increase is bituminous coal. For the six months ended 
June 30 the shipments totaled 406,963 tons, or a gain 
of over 30 per cent. For the three-month period ending 
with June there was exported 290,340 tons, being a gain ot 
125 per cent. The July tonnage will approximate 160,- 
000, while last July less than 50,000 tons was shipped. 

Most of the cargoes are destined to Italy, France, Spain, 
Brazil, Norway, Argentine Republic and Chile. These 
countries heretofore received the bulk of their supply from 
Wales, France and Belgium, but they have all been com- 
pelled to seek other sources since England has practically 
placed an embargo on coal, while the fields of France and 
Belgium are held by the German army. Inquiries are re- 
ceived daily for American coal, but difficulty is experienced 
in securing sufficient ships, and the rate is high. This scar- 
city of vessel tonnage has resulted in many boats, that 
were practically worn out. being refitted. 

The bunker coal men who were deprived of the greater 
portion of their trade by the withdrawal of many of the 
merchant ships are taking advantage of the opportunity 
for an outlet for their coal in the rapidly developing 
bunker trade that has arisen in connection with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 
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Am Indicator for Fire BucKets 


The accompanying illustration shows an ordinary fire 
bucket equipped with a simple and convenient contrivance 
for showing the amount of water it contains. The de- 
vice consists of a cork or metallic float with a stiff wire 
spindle passed through it, on the top of which is fastened 
a triangular piece of sheet tin or aluminum, painted and 
lettered in colors that will contrast with the surroundings. 
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A SIMPLE FIRE-BUCKET INDICATOR 


This indicator saves the watchman from climbing on work- 
benches, up posts or the sides of the walls to see that the 
water buckets are properly filled, as insurance associations 
require. 

When the bucket is full, the sign is visible for a con- 
siderable distance, but when the water has evaporated so 
that the bucket is only partly filled, the float disappears 
below the rim. These floats would also be an aid to the 
insurance inspectors when visiting plants which have 
adopted these simple devices.—C. D. Parkhurst, in Amer- 
ican Machinist, July 22, 1915. 

Western Rate Case Decision 


The new decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Western rate case denied the request of the car- 
riers for increased freight rates on a majority of the 
schedules under consideration, but allowed certain in- 
creases. It particularly admitted the contention of the 
Illinois coal operators to the effect that their interests 
would be injured by an increase in coal rates to points in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota as well as the Dakotas. The 
opinion was advanced that the cost of hauling coal to Wis- 
consin and Minnesota justified increases in rates, but that 
it did not justify an increase in the Dakota rates. In sug- 
gesting increases in the lake rates it says: 

“From other facts of record it appears that past in- 


creases in rates from Illinois, without corresponding in- 
creases in the rates from the docks, have resulted in rela- 
tively lessening the amount shipped from the Illinois 


mines.” 


The greatest fight during the hearings on the proposed 
increases centered around the rates on grain products, live 
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stock, packing-house products and coal. The railroads 
lost in every instance except on the coal rates. Even this 
was only a partial victory, inasmuch as the increases to 
South Dakota territory were not allowed, and the com- 
mission suggested that the lake rates from Pittsburgi 
should be increased in proportion to the advance in rates 
from Illinois territory. How much the carriers will profit 
through this decision, especially on coal, is uncertain 
and problematical, but they are generally dissatisfied with 
the outcome. 

While there has not yet been sufficient time to thorough- 
ly digest the decision, it is evident that the commission has 
made rulings decidedly adverse to the Western coal inter- 
ests. The effect will be to eliminate, in a large measure, 
all but the very best Western fuels from the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul markets. They have always been very nearly 
on a parity with eastern coals via tho Lakes, and the differ- 
ential against the Illinois product in the “Twin Cities” 
will now be about 10c. per ton. It is apparent the docks 
will benefit materially, unless the Western operators elect 
to sell their coal below cost of production. 

Both the coal shippers and railroads are disgruntled 
with the decision, and it is possible the rail interests will 
ask for a rehearing. It is quite evident that the Illinois 
operators will lose a large slice of territory in which their 
coals have been sold and in which they have been market- 
ing an increased tonnage for several years past. Promi- 
nent southern Illinois coal operators are of the opinion 
that the commission has brushed aside all protests of the 
coal men and decided in favor of the roads, and the atti- 
tude of the commission contrasts sharply with its opinion 
made but a few months ago in regard to freight rates in 
the Eastern territory. 


Annual Meeting of American 
Mining Congress ; 


The annual meeting of the American Mining Congress 
will be held at San Francisco beginning Monday, Sept. 20, 
and the American Mine Safety Association will also have 
its meeting in the same city on Sept. 23 and 24. The 
week beginning Sept. 20 should see more mining men 
in San Francisco than in a long time. The headquarters 
of the Mining Congress will be in the Palace Hotel, and 
delegates and members will receive special rates of $6 a 
day for a room occupied by two persons and $4 per day 
for one person. 

Carl Scholz, president of the congress, intends to make 
up a party of possibly 15 to 20 members and their families 
to occupy a special car leaving Chicago at 10 a.m., Sept. 
15, on the Rocky Mountain Limited, which will reach 
Denver at 2:45 p.m. the next day; leave Denver at 4 
o’clock that evening on the Union Pacific road, arriving 
at Salt Lake City the next day at noon; remain there 
over night and leave on the early morning train for Sam 
Francisco, arriving at destination Sunday morning, 
Sept. 19. | 

Any Eastern coal or mining men desiring to join this 
party should advise Mr. Scholz in Chicago as to what 
space they will require, so that suitable accommodations 
consisting of compartments and drawing rooms may be 
provided in a special car. Since a large attendance 1s ex- 
pected, as early notice as possible should be given of 
reservations desired. 
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* Explosibility of Coal Dust 





A coal dust with a high percentage of moisture is not 
necessarily inexplodible though it has been frequently 
asserted that it is. The tests of the United States Bu- 


~reau of Mines have shown that a certain coal dust from 


Utah with nearly 15 per cent. of moisture will explode 
with a rise in pressure far greater than that obtained on 


exploding some of the coal dusts of West Virginia con- 
taining less than 1 per cent. of moisture. 


The water in 
that Utah coal does not appear to make it safe. That, at 
least, is the testimony of experiments on a laboratory 
scale. 

In the Utah coal mentioned there is much volatile mat- 
ter, but in that from West Virginia far less, and the great 
quantity of bituminous matter in the first coal appears 
to overcome the immunity from inflammation which might 
otherwise result from the presence of uncombined mois- 
ture. 

But all immature coals contain not only much water, 
but also much volatile matter, so it is not safe to suggest 
that immature coals are safe; and on the other hand, 
there is abundant evidence that while mature coals are 
not easily inflammable in laboratory experiments and 
do not generate high pressures, yet in actual tests, when 
dusts are detonated, the dusts from such mature coal can 
produce most disastrous effects; for being able to generate 
‘the maximum heat, they assure the greatest possible ex- 
‘pansion and the highest pressures. 

The safety of Montana coal mines from explosions has 


‘been ascribed to the presence of moisture in the coal, 


‘and it is true that the water content of the samples 
yf coal that have been investigated is high, while the in- 
‘flammability is abnormally low. But while the moisture 
‘is possibly a cause it is not the sole reason for the safety 
of the dust. Apparently its nonfriability is not an im- 
‘portant cause either, for even when ground fine for in- 
flammability tests the dust generates little pressure on 
inflammation by an electric current. 

_ The two Montana dusts tested by the Bureau of Mines 
‘were reasonably low in ash, and there is not a hint of 
,the reason why they should be so resistant to inflamma- 
ion. Until more is known and until the value of the tests 
‘of inflammation as a true index of explosibility is proved, 
At is best perhaps to sit on the fence and declare that we 
‘do not know why one dust explodes with ease and violence 


‘and another dust with difficulty and without energy. All . 


we do know is that it is almost impossible to explode under 
working conditions a mineralized carbon dust like an- 
thracite. 

_ As further evidence of the explosibility of substances 
gontaining moisture it may be added that no difficulty has 
‘been found in exploding the dusts of grain, by intention 
or by accident. These dusts all appear to contain from 6 
‘to 10 per cent. of moisture, and some also as much as 16 
‘per cent. of ash. But these impurities do not prevent 
‘such dusts from the sudden propagation of flame. 


If the reader will consult “The Explosibility of Grain 
Dusts,” by David J. Price and Harold H. Brown, of the 
Millers’ Committee of Buffalo, N. Y., he will find that 
yellow corn with 10.06 per cent. of moisture ignited at 
1025 deg. C., while oats with only 6.79 per cent. of mois- 
ture resisted ignition till raised to 1280 deg. C. The 
yellow corn to which we have referred when exploded at 


1200 deg. C., gave a maximum pressure 1.83 times that 


of Pittsburgh standard coal dust, the highest pressure 
observed; but when a drier wheat dust with about 7 per 
cent. of moisture exploded at that same temperature, 
despite its dryness, it only gave, roughly, half the pressure. 
So a moisture-laden carbohydrate is not without its dan- 
gers. Though moisture probably is a protection it is not 
an unquestionable guarantee of safety. 
The Wasteful Yet Economic 
Beehive Oven 


Much has been said in recent years concerning the 
wastefulness of coking coal in beehive ovens. To this sub- 
ject much space has been devoted in the public press, both 
technical and popular. The major portion of coke made 
in this country has been and still is burned in beehive 
rather than in byproduct ovens. In this respect the in- 
dustry presents a marked contrast to the practice in some 
other countries, Germany in particular. 

Wasteful as our methods may appear, it should be borne 
in mind that the coke industry, like all other industries, 
makes permanent progress through economic expediency 
only. When circumstances are such that an attractive divi- 
dend may be earned on a given investment, regardless 
of whether the sum involved be one dollar or a hundred 
million dollars, it is reasonably certain that the invest- 
ment will be made. Byproduct coke ovens cost more 
money than do beehive ovens. They are, however, be- 
ing built about as rapidly as good engineering economics 
will justify their erection. 

In considering the replacement of beehive ovens by those 
of the byproduct variety one important fact should not 
be overlooked—that is, the most bulky as well as, under 
ordinary circumstances, most valuable byproduct evolved 
in coking in the retort oven is the gas. Unless this can 
be used at or near the oven, either in some industrial 
process or for domestic purposes, no benefit is secured 
in byproduct coking commensurate with its increased ex- 
pense. 

It is this consideration of the utilization of the gas that 
is leading to the establishment of byproduct ovens only 
at large centers of population or at points of concentrated 
metallurgical or industrial activity. The past few years 
have witnessed the establishment of successful byproduct 
coking plants at steel mills, such as those at Joliet, South 
Chicago and Gary, and at several cities—namely Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis and Chattanooga. At these points the 
gas may be successfully utilized either as a metallurgical 
or a domestic fuel, or both. 
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The coke-makers of the United States can hardly be 
expected to radically alter existing and well-established 
methods of manufacture to suit merely the whims or be- 
liefs of ultra-conservationists. When the time arrives 
when byproduct coke ovens become economically expedient, 
we may logically expect that byproduct ovens will be built, 
and the byproducts secured by this method of coking will 
no longer, as now, literally “go up in smoke” to pollute the 
atmosphere, destroy vegetation and damage property. 
Until that time arrives, however, it is highly probable 
that beehive coking will continue to be practiced. 


& 
The “Adscripti Glebae”’ of 
Modern Commerce 

In earlier days in Europe the peasants were attached 
to the soil. When it was sold they went with it as part 
of the bargain. They were sometimes known as adscripti 
glebae, or serfs of the soil, though these words were coined 
by Roman jurists to express the condition of colont who 
were not altogether at the pleasure of the land owner. 
These adseripts worked and were sustained by the owner 
of the estate, whether prince or priest, lord or monk. 

While there were many instances doubtless of liberality, 
there were also numberless cases where the owner of the 
property contented himself with giving the adscripts the 
very meagerest of living. From these serfs of medieval 
and premedieval days it is a far cry to our present con- 


ditions. But there is an analogy, not to be pressed too 


far, in the relation between the railroads and the coal , 


corporations. 

A coal company is an adscript, attached to the soil. It 
can only get its product where it owns a coal property, and 
it can only ship its property by the railroad which runs to 
that piece of coal land. Only rarely can any choice of 
rai'roads be made. But on the other hand, the man who 
makes a valve or mining machine can build it in Connells- 
ville, Penn., or in Columbus, Ohio. He can thus choose 
his railroad and can dicker for rates. 

Even if he is established and has his factory built, he 
can look elsewhere, and eventually move his machinery 
where freights and other conditions are favorable. He 
ean probably even get the money for the change and for 
building a factory or part of it from the town to which he 
moves. He can thus register an effective complaint 
against the railroad if it keeps him from an available 
market or if it prevents him from making a profit. 

But the coal-mine owner is fast bound to the soil, and 
the railroad knows that this is a fact and regulates rates 
accordingly. Even if the mine is closed down, the rail- 
road company figures it will remove the tonnage eventu- 
ally. The income may be delayed, but it is certain as 
death and taxes that some time it will be received. 

The gross earning is the product obtained by multiply- 
ing the tonnage of the coal area and the freight rate. 
Delay it, and it will not be less; accelerate it, and it will 
never be more. And if the operator holds the land as in 
a dead hand, taxes, interest and depreciation will waste 
his capital, leaving the railroad but little affected. 

The railroad feels also in many cases that coal taken 
beyond its confines is assisting other railroads at its own 
Joss and therefore is but little interested in giving a liberal 
rate. 

Tlow different is the situation in dealing with an indus- 
try which is free to select a site. The railroad company 
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makes for this trade the best dicker it can secure. Over 
head charges that must be borne in any event, whether 
the traffic is hauled or not, are generally overlooked. The 
interest on the cost of railroad construction must be paid, — 
but it is not met by the factories so much as by those 
operations which are adscripti glebae—the coal mines, 
the clay works, the quarries and the lumber mills. | 

Moreover the railroad remembers that these latter a 
have a certain time to run. They may bring a fleeting 
population, but no permanent business; whereas a factor 
established successfully brings an income for as long ag 
freight rates are equitable. 

Thus it is that the mines are burdened with unreason- 
able freight charges. It is generally recognized tha 
despite the fact that heavy freightage is the most desirable 
because the most cheaply handled, it is nevertheless th 
most grievously burdened. The general public would 
think the price of coal ridiculously low and would regard 
the coal operator as a public benefactor if when the coal 


or three times as much as the operator and the retailer 
did not, as he often does, add for his services as much as 
the operator asks for the coal. 

In the older states the railroads are not really profiting 
by these high rates. It is well known that in the new 
states, where they do not. obtain, the railroads are making 
money out of the large tonnage they haul. They are proy- 
ing that a liberal policy pays and that the uncertain oper 
ation of impoverished coal mines which can only work in 
busy seasons does not remunerate the railroad company. 
A fairer policy would do good all around. The railroad 
company can hardly afford to wait for this good business 
any better than the coal operator. Because the serf is a 
serf does not prevent it being good policy to see that he 
is well fed. | 

But the railroads in the older coal states cannot see it, 
though the condition in Ohio may yet make it clear to 


were presented with stock or were assisted with money, 
Since a more strait-laced time has succeeded, no one 18 


profitable business and the third salaries in accord with 
the importance of their public services. : 

In this review of the adscripted character of the coal 
industry no attention has been paid to its restriction to 
the kind of coal bed, grade of coal, ete., on its land which 
is well noted by F. I. Pearce in this issue. From a mine 
practically but one kind of product can be obtained, 
whereas a factory can modify its output to suit its pleas- 
ure, and a firm producing plowshares may shortly after- 
ward be making mine shovels and without a change in 
base. This, however, is a matter which explains the mis- 
fortunes of coal companies rather than the part which 
railroads have in them. 


@ 


Don’t forget that the Sept. 4 issue of Coal Age will 
be devoted to mine ventilation, and we invite articles” 
on this subject from all our readers who have at hand 
interesting data concerning successful ventilating plants 
or methods. Send your contribution at once. 
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Modernizing Morea 


Tousecleaning, either indoors or out, is best done by a 
woman. Acting on this basic principle, T. M. Dodson, 
who directs the affairs of the Dodson Coal Co., consulted 
Dr. 'T. C. Rutter, his resident physician at Morea, a year 
ago, and the result was the acquisition of the services of 
Miss Anna Barager, a graduate nurse, who has made 
Morea one of the best looking and most sanitary mining 
towns in the anthracite region. 

Morea is now 27 years old, but several years ahead of 
its time. It contains about 145 houses and some 1100 
people, and it was not an unpresentable place a year ago, 
but it didn’t suit Miss Barager. ‘There were ditches to 
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be cleaned out, garbage to be hauled away, unsanitary 
outhouses to be moved farther away from the homes, and 
when everything was spick and span it had to be kept 
in that condition. 


Ilome Krrepinc TauGuT AND SANITARY STABLE 
HQUIPPED 


The inhabitants of Morea are of many nationalities 
and at first they didn’t understand very well why such 
radical innovations were necessary. But the visiting 
nurse was inflexible. She was given a team of horses and 
a cart, and authority to urge anyone who didn’t like 
clean, sanitary surroundings to go and live elsewhere. 





PART OF MOREA SHOWING STORE, SCHOOL, CHURCH AND STATION 





VIEW OF MOREA LOOKING UP VALLEY 


STORE OF THE MOREA SUPPLY CO. 





VIEW OF MAIN STREET OF MOREA COLLIERY 


SANITARY BARN AND INSPECTED STOCK 
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PICNIC GROUND SHOWING HANDBALL COURT, KELLY SLIDE, SEESAWS, DANCE PLATFORM AND BALL GROUND 


3ut public health is not merely a matter of clean 
houses, yards and streets and excellent hospitals above 
and below ground. Miss Barager went indoors and taught 
the mothers how to feed and clothe and bathe their babies 
properly. There are from two to four in each family 
and more often four than two. The quantity and quality 
of the local milk supply was another problem, and 
Morea now boasts a sanitary cow-stable with 16 blooded 
cows. 

There are also a fine athletic field which cost many 
hundreds of dollars, a summer dancing hall, picnic 
grounds and a clubhouse equipped with shower baths, 
hot and cold water and all conveniences. In the way of 
entertainment there are moving pictures every night at 
the club and dances are held frequently. The building 
is supplied with card and pool tables, and in its reading 
room the latest magazines are filed. On holidays and 
important payday Saturdays there are local athletic 
meets, and at stated intervals there are contests with 
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the Beaver Brook colliery of the Charles M. Dodson Co., 
comprising races, tugs-of-war, baseball games and many 
other events. Morea has a fine baseball team. 

Sound minds go with sound bodies, and the local school 
makes good the adage. Miss Barager added a sewing 
class to the curriculum, and there is even an extra school 
session held twice a week for foreigners. But this is 
small, as most of the children speak English. In a recent 
report Superintendent Noonan, of the schools of Mahanoy 
township, highly commended Miss Barager’s work and 
its effect upon school attendance. 

There are over 800 men who work at the Morea 
colliery. About a hundred of them come in on early 
morning work trains from Frackville, Mahanoy City and 
Pottsville, but the rest live near the mine in the company 
houses. This concentration has enabled T. M. Dodson to 
exercise the beneficial control over their health, surround- 


ings and entertainment that was the primary aim of 
the coal company, as outlined in the foregoing state- 
ment. Throughout the anthracite region there is a similar 
tendency toward not only the sanitation but beautifying 
of the collieries and mining patches. Thousands of 
dollars have been spent by the Kingston Coal Co. in the 
making of five big playgrounds for the children of the 
mine workers. Grass plots, flower beds, even a fountain, 
and whitewashed walls and fences have long since im- 
proved the appearance of many Lehigh Valley collieries 
and those of E. B. Jermyn & Co. The great Loomis 
Colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Coal Mining Department looks like a small university 
and its Concrete City, with a sanitary sewage system, is a 
model mining village. These are only a few detached 
instances of the many physical and esthetic improvements 
which both the large and small companies are making. 


a 
A State Safety Exhibit 


The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 
has an interesting safety exhibit which it is placing in 
store windows in big industrial centers. J. P. Jackson, 
state commissioner of labor and industry, is the originator 
of the movement. 

Such exhibits under the aegis of the state have a 
peculiar value. The admonitions of the operator may 
seem animated by self-interest, as indeed in part they are; 
but coming from the state itself and sustained by the 
taxes of all the citizens it gives the movement a wider 
meaning and suggests what is equally true—that all 
citizens have an interest in the safety-first movement, 
whether employers or employees. And this applies even to 
farmers who are said, not to employ a man, but to hire 
him. As the men are hired, not employed, of course they 
should not be indemnified in case of injury. Or is 
the distinction merely one of voting strength ? 


In the Absence of System and Order in the lamp-room, as 
regards cleaning, fitting the parts and handing out the lamps, 
curious things may occasionally happen. One of the most 
amusing—of course it might have had serious consequences 
—occurred a few years ago in South Wales. When all the 
men had been dispatched below, the alarming discovery was 
made that someone had got a safety lamp without having the 
protecting gauze upon it, the gauze having been found loose 
in the lamp room. A miner nearby was sent down to make a 
search. He traveled all round the pit and came out again 
without finding the culprit. Then, but not until then, was it 
found that this amateur detective was the very man who had 
the lamp without the gauze. 


—— 
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Mining Machinery--Belting oe After reading carefully the article of Inspector Rose, 


Letter No. 2—Referring to Letter No. 1, regarding 
belts for driving mining machinery, Coal Age, Aug. 7%, 
p. 227, I am not going to criticise any of the statements 
made by Chief Electrician. What he says in favor of 
horizontal slack-running belts with the tight or pulling 
side on the bottom whenever possible is correct. 

Horizontal belts are always preferable where they can 
be employed ; but it is often necessary to use vertical belts, 
and I wish to add a few comments to the remarks made 
in the previous letter. I want to suggest what may at 
first seem impracticable, but is nevertheless true; namely, 
a vertical belt can often be run slack the same as a 
horizontal belt and with the same advantage. 

I have in mind a case where a vertical belt has so much 
slack that it drops away from the lower pulley when not 
running. I have illustrated 
this on the left, in the accom- Vg 

anying figure, which repre- Driving 
Seite the belt not in operation. C5 
In this position it would be 
impossible to start a belt with- 
out the use of the idler shown 
at the side of the belt. When 
it is desired to start the belt 
the idler is thrown against it 
so as to take up the slack and 
bring the belt into contact 
with the pulley. In the case 
to which I refer there was so 
much adhesion between the belt 
and the two pulleys that, after 
starting the belt, the idler 
could be swung back and the belt would still hold fast to 
the lower pulley, as shown on the right in the figure. 

While this scheme is not to be recommended generally, 
it can often be applied in the case of large slow-running 
belts, especially where there is considerable adhesion be- 
tween the belt and the face of the pulley. The pull on the 
tight side of the belt, being resisted by a slight drag on 
the slack side, is sufficient to keep the belt in contact 
with the lower pulley. This of course would not apply 
to small belts, or even large belts when running rapidly. 
As explained in the case of horizontal belts, the slack has 
the same effect to increase the are of contact on both pul- 
leys, and as a result the belt will exert a greater pull or 
transmit a heavier load. 
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A VERTICAL BELT 
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WES. 
New York City. 
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Preventing Mine Explosions 


Letter No. 6—I notice that Wm. Crooks, in his Letter 
No. 3, Coal Age, July 24, p. 143, criticizes the statement 
of Mine Inspector Rose, which appeared in the issue of 
May 8, p. 819. The statement was to the effect that “As 
long as coal is mined, disasters must occur.” 


I am forced to conclude that the statement is very rea- 
sonable. We might as well criticise the statement, “As 
long as large cities exist, fires must occur.” We realize 
that, in spite of the fact that every large city has a rigid 
fire-inspection system and maintains an elaborate and 
expensive fire-fighting apparatus and enforces underwrit- 
ers’ fire insurance rules, fires still occur with frequency. 
It will be generally agreed that the latter statement is 
a reasonable one, and if so, then the statement made by 
Mr. Rose is equally reasonable. 

In spite of all precautions that coal operators and 
miners can take, and in spite of all the means used for the 
efficient ventilation of the mine and the installation of 
effective sprinkling systems to keep down the dust, and 
other like precautions, it must be acknowledged that mine 
explosions still continue. Their occurrence will be less 
frequent, no doubt, in proportion to the precautions taken 
and the means employed to avoid such disasters. But 
after all is done, I am prone to think that we will always 
have explosions occurring in mines as long as the coal- 
mining industry exists. I believe this as surely as I 
believe that fires must always occur in large cities. How- 
ever, this conclusion makes it all the more necessary that 
the suggestions offered by Mr. Crooks at the close of his 
letter be carefully followed, though we cannot hope for the 
entire elimination of such accidents. 

R. R. DUNLOP 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Prohibition and Welfare Work 


Letter No. 1—I was much interested in reading the 
article on this subject written by H. M. Wassum, Coal 
Age, July 3, p. 3. After referring to the large sums of 
money expended annually by coal companies for the pro- 
tection of the lives of their workmen and drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that the companies are not only obeying 
the mine laws but are taking extra precautions when- 
ever they think it necessary, Mr. Wassum says: “The men 
must be trained to become miners and not laborers. They 
must be shown that they have a responsibility and that 
they must assume it.” 

Mr. Wassum wonders if the coal companies are receiv- 
ing full value for the money they spend for these purposes. 
My observation and experience have convinced me that 
although the first-aid work and organization have accom- 
plished much and led to great improvements in the 
mining of coal the investment has actually brought but 
slight returns to the operators. I have decided that there 
are several reasons for this result and that the coal com- 
panies are in part to blame: 

1. It is important that coal companies should see to it 
that their miners are not using too much booze. They 
should do everything possible to exterminate the saloon 
and stop the liquor traffic in mining towns and districts. 
In two mining towns I found that general merchandise 
checks issued by the company were taken at saloons in 
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pay for drinks and redeemed by the company. Such mer- 
chandise checks should not be negotiable. The practice 
enables the miner to squander his wages in drink, and 
pay day finds his family without means of procuring the 
little luxuries of life, outside of the bare necessities pro- 
vided at the company store. 

2. In most of our mines there is a large admixture of 
foreign labor, representing every language and religion. 
There are many Greek and Roman holidays, when the 
men lay off from work and there is much carousing. 
Many of the men are unable to return to work the fol- 
lowing day, and some go to the mine in no condition to 
safeguard themselves or their fellows. As a result they 
engage in many dangerous practices, bumping the coal 
off the solid, firing unsafe shots, entering dangerous places 
in disregard of danger signals or other warnings, ete. It 
is up to the operator to reduce the dangers from this 
cause by every practicable means. It may be possible to 
provide attractions on such holidays that -will draw the 
men from the saloons and interest them in more profitable 
and less harmful ways. Let these attractions be such that 
the foreigner will be interested in them. 

3. There is in most mines a certain lack of discipline 
for what are too apt to be regarded as trivial violations 
of the mine rules and regulations. For example, when 
they can do so without being caught, miners are prone to 
do many things that are strictly forbidden. Although in 
most mines a special entry is provided for the men to 
travel on their way to and from their work, they will fre- 
quently slip out on the main-haulage road. It happens 
occasionally that the men doing this are caught in the 
act by the foreman or one of his assistants, but for this 
violation they are rarely laid off more than a day or two, 
which they do not regard as serious. 

In many cases the mine law is violated by a foreigner 
who is not acquainted with its provisions. This shows 
the need of miners’ training schools, especially for for- 
eigners. In 1901 my brother lost his life through just 
such carelessness and ignorance as I have mentioned. It 
is important, therefore, that miners should understand 
the mining of coal under all conditions, in order to make 
safe and efficient workmen. Otherwise, many accidents 
will occur in the mines. 

A short time ago a man who had been a blacksmith 
came to our mining town and secured a place to work 
in the mine. The first day he went to work I visited his 
place when he was preparing to fire a shot. He was work- 
ing but a few yards from the heading. He was using 
squibs, and after he had made one or two unsuccessful 
attempts to fire the hole, I went in and examined the 


shot. I found three squibs stuck fast in the mouth of the 
hole. The man had claimed to be a good mechanic and 


to understand his work, but this incident shows that no 
matter how good a man may be in one line of work he 
must know how to dig coal before he can become a safe 
or successful miner. It shows, again, the need of a min- 
er’s training school. 

The problem presents many difficulties. There is a 
peculiar lack of interest on the part of most of the foreign 
labor in mining in regard to such training schools. Re- 
cently I made an attempt in company with another man, 
to organize and establish such a school. Out of 150 
foreign miners whom we approached, we were able to 
secure only five names for enrollment. We had much 
the same success in trying to interest foreigners in our 
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political club, where they could be taught the principles 
of American politics and become better informed in re 
gard to the mining industry. One man would say, “No, 
I will only be here a couple of years and then go back to 
the old country.” Another would state that he could not 
live any better, if he should learn the English language 
and claim that he is “too old to go to school.” 

Permit me to say in closing what I have stated in 
previous letters, that the proper certification of miners is 
one of the most important and necessary features of the 
coal industry in this country. I want to suggest tha 
where coal companies are unable to start and maintain 
such training schools for their miners, this work should be 
undertaken by the Bureau of Mines, and a few years 
would see good results. 

JOHN MAJER. 

Listie, Penn. 





Letter No. 2—The letter written to Superintendent 
O. P. Rater by an Austrian, and printed in Coal Age, July 
17, p. 80, furnishes much food for reflection. The writer 
of the letter is seeking a job for himself and his com- 
panion in another mining district, and is willing to re- 
linquish his present steady work and fair pay for less regu- 
lar work and under conditions far less favorable in the 
mine. The reason given for desiring the change is that 
the place is “too dry” for himself and his companion. 

To men who regard the drink habit as an evil, the 
picture presented here is a gloomy one, revealing as it 
does the craving for drink of a large portion of our mire 
workers. It emphasizes the fact that when removing 
the places where liquor can be procured it is absolutely 
necessary to supply something as a substitute. One 
addicted to the drink habit and failing to secure liquor 
at the common resorts will either take in its place what the 
“bootlegger” has to offer or resort to the use of drugs. 

The truth of this statement is clearly proved by the re- 
ports coming from Russia regarding the effect of the recent 
edict against the manufacture and sale of “vodka’”—the 
favorite Russian drink, which contains a high percentage 
of alcohol and is intoxicating. Statistics that appeared 
in the July Literary Digest, as prepared by Dr. Novasel 
ski, show that 313 deaths occurred from delirium tre- 
mens, in the period extending from Aug. 17, 1914, to Feb. 
28, 1915. These deaths were due to the use of a cheap 
imitation of vodka. In the time mentioned, in succes- 
sive periods of four weeks each, the number of deaths in- 
creased in the following proportions: 26, 33, 34, 43, 
53, 58 and 66, showing that in the last period of four weeks 
the number of deaths was two and one-half times the num- 
ber occurring in the first period. The rapid increase of 
the death rate from this cause was in direct proportion to 
the increased vigilance in the enforcement of the vodka 
edict, and the sale of the poisonous substitutes increased 
in the same proportion. 

Although we are not mining coal in Russia, we may 
learn some valuable lessons from these data, which show . 
the mistake of enforcing a wholesale prohibition measure 
without providing a wholesome substitute. We must ree-— 
ognize the fact that prohibition accomplishes only one- | 
half of the necessary work. The saloon in a mining 
town supplies a two-fold want—it satisfies the craving 
for stimulants that is so strong in many and supplies a 
social element for others. The problem confronting tem- 
perance workers is how to fill the void and supply these 
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needs when removing the saloon. It may be impossible 
to find a thoroughly wholesome substitute for liquor used 
as a stimulant. Strong coffee is often used. 

The problem is not hopeless, however, in respect to the 
saloon as a social center. For this class a saloon pro- 
vides a meeting place where congenial spirits discuss 
affairs of interest or enjoy a social game of cards or 
pool. The money spent in this way would go far toward 
the equipment of a club house where all of these and 
other pleasures could be enjoyed without the contaminat- 
ing influences of the saloon. Such a club house could in- 
clude a gymnasium and dance hall where suitable music 
could be provided. 

The saloon makes itself attractive to its devotees. 'To 
counteract its influence, the miners’ homes and surround- 
ings should be made as attractive as possible. I am glad 
to say that the day of the common miner’s shack is rapidly 
passing, and the attractively painted houses, grassy lawns 
and garden spots that have been developed largely as the 
result. of the prizes offered by many coal companies for 
such improvements have taken their place. 

Aside from home or elub-house attractions, many min- 
ers can be interested in church work and social organiza- 
tions. Many pastors in mining towns have been able, by 
different methods, to build up large Sunday School classes, 
sometimes inaugurating membership contests with classes 
ina neighboring town. In some places night schools flour- 
ish, which furnish to ambitious men the necessary means 
of improvement. This has proved a great advantage over 
home study, which always lacks the incentive that is neces- 
sary for the best results. In other places reading clubs and 
debating clubs have been formed, and these should always 
be encouraged. 

There is sometimes a permanent amusement committee, 
charged with the duties of arranging public amusements 
of different kinds suited ‘to the needs of the people. In 
this connection the younger sex are always interested in 
well-conducted dances, while the older men enjoy card 
games and other pastimes. Boys and men are always in- 
terested in baseball, football, running and jumping con- 
tests, ete. Good moving-picture shows are adapted to all 
and have proved very attractive. During the winter 
months amateur theatricals often elicit much interest 
and enthusiasm. Where there are a number of foreign- 
born people in the town, a play in their native costume 
and tongue could be staged with good effect. Folk songs 
and dances should be encouraged similar to the familiar 
“Bobby Burns.” Every community should have its local 
band or officer, while choral clubs and good quartets always 
provide a source of profitable entertainment. 

I offer these suggestions in the belief that they can be 
made an effective weapon in the fight against the saloon. 
In other words, the social hfe of the community can be 
made so pleasant and enjoyable that the saloon will sink 
into oblivion. No doubt some of the suggestions will 
not be applicable in some places, while others not men- 
tioned here can be suggested to take their place. How- 
ever, the general idea of providing pleasing and health- 
ful surroundings can be carried out in every place. 


Such efforts will unquestionably mold public opinion, 


which is the force that must be relied upon to drive out 
the saloons. Without favoring public opinion, prohibition 
laws cannot be passed or will not be enforced after they are 
enacted. At the present time public opinion in reference 
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to prohibition is not a unit. There is too much leniency 
expressed because of a drinking father, husband or brother. 
Whenever the same condemnation is given to relatives or 
friends as to strangers, in respect to the drink habit, the 
liquor traffic will receive a serious blow. 

In considering the suggestions I have offered, the ques- 
tion of expense can be disregarded, as the miners will gen- 
erally be found willing to support such efforts when 
properly organized among themselves. I have seen success- 
ful chautauquas held in mining towns and cordial support 
given to Hungarian plays and Italian games. When prop- 
erly conducted, each organization will become self-sup- 
porting and may in some cases become a source of revenue. 

I have hesitated to refer to the financial aspect of this 
problem, believing that the more altruistic the motive, the 
more successful will be the result, but the increased effi- 
ciency of sober miners, the reduction of accidents and the 
more regular output of the mine as the result of these 
movements being started will certainly justify the hearty 
cooperation and support of both the company and its 
men. Hmployees who do not drink are of as great or 
greater importance to the coal-mine operators as to rail- 
road companies. Few, if any, companies will fail to en- 
courage and support efforts emanating among their em- 
ployees and designed to make the community life more 
pleasant and bankrupt the saloon. The opportunity is 
ever present: what is needed is sympathetic and intelli- 
gent leadership. 

Gro. N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 8—I have read with interest I. C. Parfitt’s 
last Letter No. 6, Coal Age, July 31, p. 183, and while it 
is not my purpose to continue the argument, as Mr. Par- 
fitt evidently feels that he is right in his assertion that 
an assistant mine foreman cannot be held responsible for 
his act under the provisions of the bituminous mine law 
of Pennsylvania (1911), for the benefit of other readers 
I will draw his attention to the last section of art. 4 of 
the law, which he may have overlooked. 

Mr. Parfitt states that I am giving my “opinion as to 
what the law should be,” while he is trying “to show 
what the law actually is as it reads.” I have read again 
carefully all the sections of art. 4, and it has strengthened 
my opinion that an assistant mine foreman is, as I said 
before, legally responsible for the district that he exam- 
ines. I cannot but feel that Mr. Parfitt formed his con- 
clusion before he had finished reading this article. The 
last section of the article (sec. 24) reads as follows: 


When assistant mine foremen are employed their duty 
shall be to assist the mine foreman in complying with the 
provisions of this act, and in the absence of the mine fore- 
man, they shall perform the duties of the mine foreman and 
shall be liable to the same penalties as the mine foreman for 
any violation of this act. 


If the reading of this section is not sufficiently conclu- 
sive, there is nothing I can say to make it clearer. 

As to the responsibility of the mine foreman for any 
orders he may give his assistant, Mr. Parfitt considers 
this as applying only to specific orders or instructions, 
which is exactly the point. It is clear that no mine fore- 
man would order a place that has been standing for several 
months to be again started until he has personally exam- 
ined the same and is acquainted with its condition, so that 
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he can safely assume the responsibility for giving orders 
to start the place. 

In this connection I will refer to a case with which 
Mr. Parfit is acquainted and,rehearse briefly an incident 
that he knows to be true. 

Ata certain mine a fatal accident occurred in a district 
in charge of an assistant mine foreman. One of the 
entries had been extended a short distance beyond the 
last breakthrough. A miner in attempting to push his 
car to the head of the entry was obliged to pass under an 
unprotected trolley wire. When pushing the car, his hea: 
came in contact with the wire and he was instantly killed. 
The assistant foreman was discharged as a result of the 
accident. Although the assistant foreman had only been 
employed in the mine a few days, he was promptly ar- 
rested for his alleged neglect in not protecting the wire. 
I do not remember how the affair was settled, but the 
mine foreman was not questioned in regard to the matter. 
At the same mine, another assistant foreman was 
promptly dismissed at the request of the mine inspector, 
because he had permitted the laying of a switch under an 
unprotected wire. 

I fail to see the application of Mr. Parfitt’s reference to 
a state assemblyman or Federal congressman being im- 
mune from arrest, but in answer to his question, “Why 
does a mine inspector make his recommendations to the 
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TABLE SHOWING ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE AT DIFFERENT ELEVA- 


TIONS AND CORRESPONDING DENSITY OF AIR FOR 
DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


Temperature (Deg. F.) 


£3 Ay 23 a 
B02 3S fg By 
sco e Saae Eek —20 0 32 60 100 200 300 400 
eee 2a 8a 328 
Ao HQ <2 AOD Weight of Dry Air (Lb. p. Ou.Ft.) 
25,000 11.343 5.571 0.0 .0342 .0327 .0306 .0290 .0269 .0228 .0198 .0175 
20,000 13.874 6.814 8.0 .0418 .0400 .0373 .0354 .0329 .0279 .0242 .0214 
15,000 16.948 8.323 17.0 .0511 .0489 .0457 .0433 .0402 .0341 .0296 .0262 
14,000 17.626 8.656 18.8 .0532 .0509 .0475 .0450 .0418 .0354 .0308 .0272 
13,000 18.328 9.000 20.7 .0553 .0529 .0494 .0468 .0434 .0369 .0320 .0283 
12,000 19.053 9.357 22.7,.0575 .0550 .0514 .0486 .0452 .0383 .0333 .0294 
11,000 19.805 9.726 24.8 .0597 .0571 .0534 .0505 .0469 .0398 .0346 .0306 
10,000 20.582 10.107 27.0 .0621 .0594 .0555 .0525 .0488 .0414 .0359 .0318 
9,000 21.392 10.505 29.4 .0645 .0617 .0577 .0546 .0507 .0430 .0374 .0330 
8,000 22.229 10.916 32.0 .0670 .0641 .0600 .0567 .0527 .0447 .0388 .0343 
7,000 23.088 11.339 34.8 .0696 .0666 .0623 .0589 .0547 .0464 .0403 .0356 
6,000 23.975 11.774 37.8 .0723 .0692 .0647 .0612 .0568 .0482 .0419 .0370 
5,000 24.890 12.224 41.0 .0751 .0718 .0671 .0335 .0590 .0500 .0435 .03°4 
4,500 25.360 12.455 42.7 .0765 .0732 .0584 .9647 .0601 .0510 .0443 .0391 
4,000 25.837 12.689 44.4 .0779 .0745 .0597 .0659 .0612 .0520 .0451 .0399 
3,500 26.322 12.927 45.2 .0794 .0759 .0710 .0672 .0624 .0529 .0460 .0406 
3,000 26.813 13.169 48.0 .0809 .0774 .0723 .0684 .0635 .0539 .0468 .0414 
2,500 27.315 13.415 49.9 .0824 .0788 .0737 .0697 .0647 .0549 .0477 .0422 
2,000 27.824 13.665 51.8 .0839 .0803 .0751 .0710 .0659 .0559 .0486 .0429 
1,500 28.339 13.918 53.8 .0855 .0818 .0764 .0723 .0672 .0570 .0495 .0437 
1,000 28.861 14.174 55.8 .0871 .0833 .0778 .0737 .0684 .0580 .0504 .0445 
900 28.966 14.225 56.1 .0874 .0836 .0781 .0739 .0686 .0582 .0506 .0447 
800 29.072 14.277 56.4 .0877 .0839 .0784 .0742 .0689 .0585 .0508 .0449 
700 29.178 14.329 56.7 .0880 .0842 .0787 .0745 .0691 .0587 .0510 .0450 
600 29.296 14.387 57.0 .0884 .0845 .0790 .0748 .0694 .0589 .0512 .0452 
500 29.390 14.433 57.4 .0886 .0848 .0793 .0750 .0696 .0591 .0513 .0454 
400 29.496 14.486 57.8 .0890 .0851 .0796 .0753 .0699 .0593 .0515 .0455 
300 29.603 14.538 58.3 .0893 .0854 .0799 .0756 .0702 .0595 .0517 .0457 
200 29.710 14.591 58.8 .0896 .0857 .0801 .0758 .0704 .0597 .0519 .0458 
100 29.818 14.643 59.4 .0899 .0860 .0804 .0761 .0707 .0600 .0521 .0460 
te 29.925 14.696 60.0 .0903 .0863 .0807 .0764 .0709 .0602 .0523 .0462 
— 500 30.469 14.963 .0919 .0879 .0822 .0778 .0722 .0613 .0532 .0470 
—1,000 31.022 15.235 0936 .0895 .0837 .0792 .0735 .0624 .0542 .0479 
—1,500 31.582 15.510 0953 .0911 .0852 .0806 .0749 .0635 .0552 .0487 
—2\000 32.151 15.789 0970 .0928 .0867 .0821 .0762 .0647 .0561 .0496 
—2,500 32.727 16.072 0987 .0944 .0883 .0835 .0776 .0658 .0572 .0505 
—3,000 33.312 16.359 1005 .0961 .0899 .0850 .0790 .0670 .0582 .0514 
—3,500 33.903 16.650 1023 .0978 .0915 .0865 .0804 .0682 .0592 .0523 
—4,000 34.504 16.945 1041 .0996 .0931 .0881 .0818 .0694 .0603 .0533 
—4,500 35.113 17.244 1059 .1013 .0947 .0896 .0832 .0703 .0613 .0542 
—5,000 35.730 17.547 1078 .1031 .0964 .0912 .0847 .0719 .0624 .0551 
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mine foreman and not to the assistant foreman?” I will 
quote art. 19, sec. 13, which reads in part as follows: 

Upon the discovery of any violation of this act, or upon 
being informed of any violation of the act, he (mine in- 
spector) shall institute proceedings against the person or 
persons at fault, under the provisions of sec. 2 of art. 26 of 
this act. 

This reference shows again that the assistant mine fore- 
man can be held legally responsibile for the results of 
his acts or negligence. Under this law the mine inspec- 
tor can hold any man in the mine responsible for its 
violation. It is only natural that he should make his 
recommendation to the mine foreman as being the supe- 
rior officer in charge underground, the assistant foreman 
being subject to the foreman’s instructions. When assist- 
ant foreman, I have accompanied the mine inspector on 
his visits throughout my district of the mine, frequently 
though not always with the mine foreman, and in those 
cases the mine inspector did not fail to address his re- 
marks to me personally when suggesting changes. 

In closing permit me to say that I certainly do regard 
the mine foreman as being responsible for the kind of 
men he employs as his assistants, but nothing that I have 
said can be construed to imply that the mine foreman is 
responsible for the official acts of his assistants. 

THOMAS HoGartH. 

Burgettstown, Penn. 
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The table on the preceding page is deduced from the de- 
terminations of atmospheric density and pressure, under nor- 
mal conditions, at different elevations above and below sea 


level, as established by the celebrated British astronomer 
royal, Sir George Biddle Airy (1840), and the aéronautic ob- 
servations of Herschel and Glaisher. 

The atmospheric pressures in the third column of the table 
are the mean of many direct observations taken at different 
altitudes, under normal conditions, and constitute what are 
generally known as “Airy’s tables.” 

he temperatures in the fourth column correspond to the 
mean observed temperatures, at different altitudes and are 
based on a sea-level temperature of 60 deg. F. They are sug- 
gestive of the rate of cooling or fall of temperature with re- 
spect to increase of altitude. The following table shows the 
mean observed temperatures of the atmosphere at different 
altitudes, the rate of fall (deg. per 1000 ft.) and the estimated 
average temperature of air columns from sea level to the 
altitudes given: ° 


TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF MEAN TEMPERATURE TO ALTI- 
TUDE IN THE ATMOSPHERE 


Mean Average 


Altitude or Eleva- | Mean Observed Rate of Fall in Temperature 
tion Above Sea Level Temperature Temperature of Air Column 
Ft. Deg. F. Deg. per 1000 Ft. Deg. F. - 
25,000 0 126 24 
20,000 8 1.8 29 
15,000 17 2.0 35 
10,000 27 2.0 42 
8,000 32 3.0 45 
5,000 41 3.5 50 
3,000 48 4.0 54 
0 60 a 4 


The mean average temperature of air column extending 
from sea level to any altitude given in the above table makes 
it possible to calculate the normal barometric pressure for 
that altitude, by means of the following formula: 


Ht h 
= 5 se —____________ 
gee ies [: 144 (0.37 aA 
in_which 
Bn = barometric pressure, at altitude h (in.); 
T:;= average absolute temperature of air column, sea 
level to altitude h (deg. F.); 
h = altitude above sea level (ft.). 
The application of this formula requires the use of a table of 
seven-place logarithms or more. It serves to check the tem- ; 
perature observations at these altitudes. ’ 
The sign +, in the formula, relates to the altitude h as 
being above or below sea level. For altitudes above sea [ 
level, the second term within the brackets is negative and the 
minus (—) sign must be used. For altitudes below sea level, ‘ 
this term is positive and the plus (+) sign is employed. : 
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Safety-Valve Formulas 


Some time ago there was answered in Coal Age a ques- 
tion relating to the lever safety valve, and the method of 
calculating the distance of the ball or weight from the fu!- 
crum for any given blowoff pressure was explained. The 
formula took into account the center of gravity of the com- 
bined weight of the safety valve and the lever. Will you 
kindly give the formula for finding the distance of the ball 
from the fulerum; also, the formula for finding the blow- 
off pressure when the weight of the ball and its distance 
from the fulcrum are known. 

R. W. SpavuLpDINne. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


At the moment of blowoff there are three forces in 
equilibrium about the fulcrum as a center. The total 
steam pressure on the valve, acting upward, is resisted 
by the combined weights of the valve, lever and ball, acting 
downward. The moment of the upward steam pressure, 





with respect to the fulcrum as a center, is equal to the 
sum of the moments of the combined weight of valve end 
lever, acting downward through its center of gravity, and 
the weight of the ball also acting downward. 
In the following formulas, let 
x = Distance of ball from fulcrum (in.) ; 
m = Distance from fulcrum to center of gravity of 
valve and lever (in.) ; 
n = Distance from fulcrum to valve steam (in.) ; 
W = Weight of ball (b.) ; 
w = Combined weight of valve and lever (1b.). 
Then, to find the distance of the ball from fulcrum, 
for any given blowoff pressure: 
apn — wm 
= a 
To find the blowoff pressure, for any given weight of 
ball and distance to fulcrum: 
a, Wa + wm 


a VW 








is 


2. 


To illustrate the use of the formulas, assume the follow- 
ing values as shown in the accompanying figure: 

Let m = 10 in.; nm = 5 in.; w = 15 lb.; W = 75 Ih. 
Taking the diameter of the valve as 2.5 in., its area is a = 
0.7854 & 2.52 = 4.9 sq.in. Then, substituting these 
values in formula 1, we find the required distance from 
the fulerum to the ball, for a blowoff pressure of 90 Ib. 
per sq.in., is 

4.9 X 90 X 5— 15 X 10 
ae 7 


= 27.44. 
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Again, to find the blowoff pressure when the ball is set 
at a distance of 20 in. from the fulcrum, we have 

_ 15 X 20415 X10 © 

f 4.9% 5 i“ 
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Anthracite Prices as Affected by 
Pennsylvania State Tax 


Please state the circular price of anthracite, as of April, 
1915, before the 50c. differential went into effect, at New 
York or tidewater, Boston and Buffalo, specifying the 
market sizes of egg, stove, nut and pea. 

—, Penn. X. 


In answer to the foregoing, it may be stated that 
the wholesale anthracite circular of Apr. 1, 1915, quoted 
ege and stove at $5.25 per gross ton delivered in barges, 
alongside Boston points, plus the Pennsylvania state tax, 
which in April amounted to 8c. per ton for these sizes of 
coal. The same circular gave the price of nut as $5.50, 
alongside, plus the state tax; and pea coal, as $4, along- 
side, plus the tax. In April, the Pennsylvania state tax 
on nut was 8.62¢. and on pea 5.25c. per ton. 

These are the net circular prices of such companies as 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. and the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. Other companies, as Le- 
high Valley Coal Sales Co.; Williams & Peters, represent- 
ing the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. and other producers ; 
Dixon & Eddy, representing the Scranton Coal Co., the 
Hudson Coal Co. and other shippers, all add 10c. flat to 
the above prices, to cover the Pennsylvania state tax. Un- 
like the first two companies named, they do not make a 
separate item of the tax as do those companies who assess 
their customers the same amount they pay to the state. 

From the circular, the prices of egg, stove and nut ad- 
vance 10c. each per month, for five months beginning May 
1, so that the prices, Sept. 1 and following, are 50c. in ad- 
vance of the circular prices quoted, except for pea coal. 
for which there is no such advance in price. While, ac- 
cording to the circular, the same advance applies to broken 
coal, it is customary to allow the April price to prevail 
throughout the year on this size. 

The wholesale anthracite circular, April, 1915, at the 
lower ports of New York or tidewater, quotes the following 
prices: Broken, $5.05; egg, $5.30; stove, $5.30; and 
chestnut, $5.55 per ton. For delivery at the upper ports of 
New York, these prices are increased 5c. per ton to cover 
towing charges. 

The prices for the smaller sizes of anthracite are as fol- 
lows: Pea, $3.50; buckwheat No. 1, $2.75; buckwheat 
No. 2, $2.25; and buckwheat No. 3, $1.75, all f.o.b. The 
spring discount of 50c. per ton does not affect the prices of 
these smaller sizes of coal. 

The wholesale anthracite circular, April, 1915, at Buf- 
falo, quotes prices as follows: Grate, $5.60; egg or stove, 
$5.85; nut, $6.10; and pea, $4.05 per ton, f.o.b. cars. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—A certain incline 1000 ft. long has a grade suffi- 
cient to accelerate the speed of a car so as to cause it to 
gain in velocity 1.25 ft. each second. (a) If the car starts 
from rest at the top of this plane, at what distance from 
the top will it have acquired a velocity of 40 ft. per sec. ? 
(b) How long will it take the car to reach the bottom of 
the incline? (c) What will be its velocity when it ar- 
rives at the bottom of the plane? 

Ans.—(a) Since the car gains 1.25 ft. in velocity each 
second, the acceleration is uniform and the time required 
to attain a velocity of 40 ft. per sec., assuming the car 
starts from rest, is 40 ~ 1.25 = 32 sec. Since the ac- 
celeration is uniform, the space passed over in any given 
time when the car starts from rest will be the same as 
though it had traveled for the same time with a uniforin 
velocity equal to one-half the velocity acquired at the 
end of that time, or in this case, 4% of 40, or 20 ft. per 
sec. Therefore the distance of the car from the top of the 
plane at the end of 32 sec., when it has acquired a velocity 
of 40 ft. per sec., is 20 K 32 = 640 ft. 

(b) The time required for a car to pass over any given 
distance when starting from rest and moving with a uni- 
form acceleration is found by dividing twice that distance 
by the acceleration and extracting the square root of the 
quotient obtained. Thus in this case the car will reach the 
bottom of the plane, a distance of 1000 ft., in 40 sec., 
which is found as follows: 





| 


t= 2X 1000 _ 40 geo, 
Nails 

(c) Since the gain in velocity is 1.25 ft. each second, 
the velocity of the car at the end of 40 sec., when it ar- 
rives at the foot of the incline, will be 40 & 1.25 = 50 
ft. per sec. 

Ques.—Find the acceleration due to a gravity plane 
when the weight of the descending loading cars is 7000 Ib. 
and that of the ascending empty cars and rope 3600 lb., 
ignoring friction. 

Ans.—In this case, ignoring friction, the force produc- 
ing motion is the difference between the weight of the de- 
scending and ascending loads, while the total moving 
weight is the sum of these two loads. When a body falls 
freely, the force producing motion is equal to the weight 
of the body, and the acceleration is then 32.16 ft. per 
sec. But for the same mass moved, the acceleration pro- 
duced is directly proportional to the force producing the 
motion. Hence, applying this principle in the present 
case, the ratio of the required acceleration to 32.16 is equal 
to the ratio of the difference between the descending and 
ascending loads to the sum of these loads, which gives 
for the required acceleration f, 

1000 3600 eae en Liat 
TarO00 + BoO0Ra an ee noe 
= 10.31 -ft.. per sec. 


Ques.—Find the centrifugal force developed by the revo- 
lution of a body weighing 150 lb. when its speed of rota- 
tion is 120 r.p.m. and the radius of the circle described by 
its center of gravity is 10 ft. 

Ans.—The centrifugal force of a revolving body is 
equal to twice its kinetic energy expressed in foot-pounds 
per second, divided by the radius of revolution in feet. 
In other words, the centrifugal force of a revolving body 
is found by multiplying the weight of the body in pounds 
by the square of its velocity in feet per second and divid- 
ing this product consecutively by the acceleration due to 
gravity (32.16 ft. per sec.) and the radius of revolution 
expressed in feet. 

Thus in this case the velocity of the center of gravity 
of the body when making 120 r.p.m., or 2 r.p.s., is % 
(2 X 3.1416 & 10) = 125.66 ft. per sec. The centrifu- 
gal force of a body weighing 150 lb. and moving with this 
velocity is therefore 
We? 150 X 125.662 
Tg.) lO eG 





P= = 7365 1b. 

Ques.—What work is performed in hoisting a cage 
weighing 2600 lb. and carrying a loaded car that weighs 
3400 lb., in a shaft 200 ft. deep, assuming that the friction 
of the hoist is one-tenth of the load hoisted and ignoring 
the weight of the rope? 

Ans.—The total load hoisted is 2600 + 3400 = 6000 
Ib. Adding one-tenth for the friction of the hoist gives 
6600 lb. The work performed when this weight is lifted 
200 ft. is 200 K 6600 = 1,320,000 ft.-lb. 

Ques.—Assuming that the track resistance on a certain 
haulage road is 40 lb. per ton, what horsepower of engine 
will be required to haul a trip of 15 mine cars on a level 
road in a mine at a speed of 10 mi. per hr.? Hach car 
weighs 1800 lb. and carries 2400 lb. of coal. Assume the 
efficiency of the engine is 85 per cent., and ignore the 
weight and resistance of the haulage rope. 

Ans.—The total moving load in this case is 15(1800 
+ 2400) = 63,000 lb., or 31.5 tons. The track resistance 
being 40 lb. per ton, the force required to move the loaded 
trip is 40 & 31.5 = 1260 lb. A speed of 10 mi. per hr. is 
10 < 5280 + 60 = 880 ft. per min. Then, assuming an 
efficiency of 85 per cent. for the engine, the horsepower 
required is 

1260 & 880 
~ 0.85 X 33,000 

The resistance of the haulage rope, in mine haulage, 
is generally estimated from its weight as 40 or 50 Ib... 
per ton. 

Ques.—If rails cost $50.00 per ton, what would be the 
cost of the rails used in laying a single track of 16-lb. 
rails in an entry half a mile in length? 

Ans.—A half-mile is 2640 ft. and will require 2 
2640 — 3 = 1760 yd. of rail. The weight of the rail 
used being 16 lb. per yd., the total weight required for 
this entry is 1760 & 16 ~ 2000 = 14.08 tons, which 
will cost 14.08 & 50 = $704. 





= 39.5, say 40 hp. 
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Coal 


Hlarrisburg, Penn. 


Railroad men connected with the anthracite-carrying roads 
expressed disappointment with the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission affecting rates of coal transportation. 
‘The decision is called unfair, unjust, and discriminating. 

It appears from rough estimates, however, that the Dela- 
‘ware & Hudson R.R. will fare the worst. Nearly all of its 
eoal goes to points north and northwest. The shipments do 
not reach tidewater. On a gross business of more than 9,000,- 
000 tons it is estimated that the Delaware & Hudson, must 
lose from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 under the new rate. 


| The Central R.R. of New Jersey and the Philadelphia & 
Reading will probably come next in the amount of loss in- 
veurred. All of the coal shipments are sent eastbound. There 
is a reduction of 5 cents on the rate to tidewater and of 15 
‘cents to 35 cents to points like Elizabeth, N. J. It was esti- 
‘mated that the joint roads, with an anthracite shipment of 


10,000,000 tons, would lose about $1,500,000 a year. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western will probably come 


next in line with a loss estimated at $1,000,000 a year. 


| It is probable that the Erie will also lose $1,000,000 under 
‘the new schedule. Down on the bottom of the list are the 
(Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley railroads, which are ex- 
jpected to lose about $500,000 each. The Lehigh Valley’s losses, 
‘it is thought by many, will be less than $500,000, though they 
have been estimated to be over $1,000,000. The Lehigh Valley 
is in a fortunate position, in that it ships its coal to the West 
for the main part, and therefore suffers the smallest reduc- 
tion. Last year’s anthracite shipments amounted to nearly 
115,000,000 and the coal business of the road was about 56 
per cent. of the total freight business. 


The purpose of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
ordering the reductions is to give the independent operators, 
‘who produce 20 per cent. of the total anthracite, a fair chance 
to compete with the railroad coal companies. If this competi- 
tion becomes real and effective, the independents may be able 
to sell coal at a lower figure, and this reduction in the sell- 
ing price of coal may react on the companies controlled by 
the roads. 


Whether any of these results of the Federal Commission’s 
flecision will enable the ultimate consumer to buy coal at a 
lower rate is doubted. It is believed that most, if not all, of 
the reduction will be absorbed by the retail dealer. Consum- 
ers on a large scale, such as factories buying direct from the 
mines, may, however, be benefited to a noticeable degree. 
While the decision in no way affects the Philadelphia situ- 
ation, the men who have been active in supporting the fight 
of the State Public Service Commission in its effort to compel 
the roads to reduce their rates 40 cents a ton to Philadelphia 
are greatly pleased because they see a moral effect to result 
when the appeal of the railroads comes up before the Dauphin 
County Court on Sept. 15. 


' The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
final, according to attorneys who have studied the case. 
There ean be no appeal, and the only hope the railroads have 
is in a possible rehearing before the commission. It is pre- 
dieted that there will be no application for a rehearing by the 
railroads, at least not until the rates have been operative 
for some time. If it could be shown that the rates are con- 
fiseatory, an appeal to the courts might follow. If any of 
ae roads might raise the question of confiscatory rates suc- 
eessfully it would be the New York, Ontario & Western and 
the Erie lines. These roads are described by the commission 
in its reference to incomes of the respondent roads as “less 
prosperous roads,” with net incomes much lower than the net 
incomes of other anthracite carriers. 


_ The consensus of opinion in the anthracite region is that 
the miners are in no wise afraid of the cut in the coal freight 
rates, because the commission of 1902 and 1903 passed upon 
‘their Wages. The wage is not based on freight rates. The 
miners, believe, by reason of their organization, they are in 
4 position to stand out against any reduction of wages. As 
the United States Courts have now virtually decreed that the 
coal companies must be divorced from the railroad compan- 
jes, it would only complicate matters if they gave as an ex- 
euse for reducing wages the decree rendered for a reduction 
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of freights, when the latter are not supposed to be a factor in 
the earnings of the coal producers. 


Can Dredged Coal Be Taxed 


While companies and firms engaged in handling culm or 
washing or dredging coal from the rivers have been filing re- 
ports with the Auditor General under the terms of the an- 
thracite coal tax law, the point was raised on Aug. 13, by an 
attorney for a coal company that the coal washed or handled 
from banks or streams could not be taxed because there is 
no way of telling when it was mined. The question raised is 
that the act only taxes coal mined since the act went into 
effect. 


Officials of the Auditor General’s Department do not think 
that the point will hold and say that the act covers coal 
mined and prepared for market. Most of the coal dredging 
companies are filing reports just as are the big producers of 
anthracite. For the convenience of the companies having 
several collieries, a form of report giving summaries has been 
prepared. 


The Railroads Are Storing Coal 


All the big railroads, as well as a number of the smaller 
ones, are now storing coal against any contingency that 
may arise as a result of the heavy demand for export and 
the threatened shortage of labor due to return of thousands 
of foreign-born miners to their native lands. 


For the past six months representatives of European and 
South American governments have been actively engaged in 
contracting for coal in the bituminous region. Many thou- 
sands of tons are being shipped to Baltimore, where it is 
loaded on ships for the continent and eleswhere. 


Since July 1, the Pennsylvania R.R., the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, have been ac- 
ecumulating a fairly large percentage of the coal mined. At 
all large coal storage stations of these companies hundreds 
of cars are arriving weekly, and the stocks at many points 
are beginning to assume large proportions. 


That the question of labor is soon to be the biggest prob- 
lem mines and other industries will have to face is evi- 
denced on all sides. Quietly for the past six months many 
foreign-born miners and day laborers have departed from the 
western part of the state for eastern ports. The greater pro- 
portion of these men are returning to their countries to take 
service in the armies, but it is understood that many are 
also going home to work in mills and factories which are 
turning out supplies for their Governments. 


The anthracite operators have not much fear that the war 
will have serious effect upon the supply of labor for their 
mines. Just now a good many Italians are going home, but 
this nationality only represents about 7 per cent. of the an- 
thracite employees, and a large number of them are below 
the military age while many are now above it and many are 
citizens of this country. Further there is no large demand 
for the exportation of anthracite coal, and presumably the 
British order forbidding shipments of coal out of the country 
will not create nearly so great a demand for anthracite as 
for bituminous. A shortage of bituminous would naturally 
augment the demand for anthracite for home consumption, 
but these are contingencies that have not yet been given 
serious thought by many operators. 

While the larger number of foreign employees in the coal 
regicns of the state are from Austria-Hungary, comparatively 
few of these have returned to their countries owing to their 
inability to secure safe transportation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Lykens—On account of the continued slack business at 
the collieries of the Susquehanna Coal Co., in the Lykens 
Valley, more than 100 miners have quit and gone to Bethle- 
hem where they have found employment with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., which is working full time on war orders. 
The loss of so many men at the collieries handicaps their suc- 
cessful operation. 
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Plains—Two hundred workmen who have been on strike 
at the Hudson Colliery of the Central Coal Co., returned to 
work on Aug. 12, after officials promised them the increase in 
wages demanded. Forty men had gone out on strike in one 
of the workings, making a demand for an increase of 46 
cents per day. The men made this demand on the ground of 
prevailing conditions and also that men in other veins were 
receiving that amount of pay. When the demands were re- 
fused the balance of the employees of the colliery went out in 
sympathy with the other strikers. 


Mt. Carmel—A thousand employees of the Natalie Colliery, 
operated by the Maderia Hill Co., went on strike on Aug. 10, 
because the company announced a 10 per cent. reduction of 
wages in gangways and certain other work. The company 
says the reduction is necessary to keep the mines on a pay- 
ing basis. 

Fern Glen—When the employees of the Tomhicken col- 
liery of the Hazle Mountain Coal Co. left that operation on 
Aug. 13, it marked its passing as an active factor in the pro- 
duction of anthracite coal. The men at that mine, on the 
13th were informed that the no-work-tomorrow order held 
good until the end of time. The operation gave employment 
to several hundred men. During the present year, the final 
robbing has been in progress and the limit of production was 
finally reached. It is understood that the plant is to be dis- 
mantled and the equipment will be sold. 


Hazleton—For the first time in 15 years the Black Creek 
storage plant of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. is being 
used. The placing of coal in that section was started on Aug. 
10, when a huge train load of coal was dumped along the 
mountain side. The capacity of this storage plant is almost 
unlimited, placed as it is in an unsettled section, and pre- 
senting for use, if needed, the entire mountain side. Work 
has been slack during the summer, tonnage records have 
slumped and the company, in order to keep its equipment 
busy, has decided on this storage plant, it being the first time, 
as stated, for it to be resorted to in 15 years. 


Pottsville—The dredging of coal from the Schuylkill River 
this summer has proceeded more extensively than ever. One 
firm at Glenworth, south of here, has so far this season taken 
15,000 tons of coal from the river. The coal is mostly of the 
smaller sizes from Pea down, but the price which is obtained 
makes dredging profitable work. 


Pittston—The value of oxygen helmets in fighting mine 
fires was demonstrated on Aug. 14, when a blaze that threat- 
ened extensive damage to the No. 6 colliery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. was extinguished, without heavy loss, closing 
the mine only one day. The fire is believed to have been 
caused by a carelessly discarded match among timbers in a 
section of the Pittston vein where slushing was being done. 
The blaze spread rapidly and had a good start when dis- 
covered. A helmet gang of 10 men entered the workings and 
earried the line of hose right up to the blaze, extinguishing 
it after several hours’ work. General Manager Inglis di- 
rected the fire-fighting. 

Port Griffith—With the concrete foundations and coal 
pockets completed, the steel superstructure of the New Ewen 
breaker of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., at Port Griffith, re- 
placing the breaker destroyed by fire last January, is being 
erected and the ‘model’ breaker will be finished by Jan. 1, 
1916. Every piece of machinery in the plant will be electri- 
cally driven, marking another step in the Pennsylvania com- 
pany’s plan to electrify its entire system. 


Seranton—Work on driving a bore hole some 250 ft. deep 
into the workings of the Peoples Coal Co. was recently be- 
gun. As soon as this bore hole is completed, the city, through 
the Department of Public Works, will begin flushing the 
worked out areas with ashes, clay and similar material. Ten 
to 12 tons of material per hour will be passed through the 
bore hole and nearly six city blocks will be thus supported. 


Bituminous 


Charieroi—Hazelkirk mine No. 2 of the Pittsburgh-West- 
moreland Coal Co. recently resumed operation after a sus- 
pension of several weeks. The Dunkirk mine of the same 
company was also started shortly afterward. Both of these 
mines have been put in shape for a long and steady run, as 
heavy orders have been received. 


Charleroi—The Ellsworth teams took first placein the open 
and closed first aid events at the miners’ first aid demonstra- 
tion of western Pennsylvania at Eldora Park recently. Ells- 
worth No. 1 team made a perfect score in the open event 
whiie in the closed event the Ellsworth No. 2 team did nearly 
as well, getting a percentage of 99. The rank of the teams 
contesting were as follows: Open event, first Ellsworth No. 
1, second Gallatin No. 3, third Vesta No. 4 team. In the 
closed event the winning teams ranked as follows: First 
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Ellsworth No. 2, second Toms Run, third Gallatin No. 3. Be. 


tween 4000 and 5000 miners and their families witnessed the — 
first aid contests. 


Greensburg—Increased demand for coal for export and 
unusually large orders from the Northwest are causing con- 
siderable work in the Youghiogheny Valley. The Darr Mine 
at Jacobs Creek, belonging to the Pittsburgh Coal Co., is be- 
ing put in shape for operation. Between 400 and 500 men will 
be employed at this mine which has been idle for the greater 
part of the year. ; 


Banning—The No. 3 mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which 
has been closed down for over a year, will shortly begin oper- 
ation. The tipple has been overhauled and the entire mine 
made ready for a resumption of work. 


McClellandtown—Under the supervision of James HH. 
Hoover, the 120 beehive ovens upon which work during the 
past few months has been in progress, will probably be com- 
pleted some time next month. Construction of these ovens 
was begun some years ago, was delayed from time to time 
but will be pushed from now on. Seventy-four ovens of the 
type of those being built are now in operation. 


— 


Uniontown—The rumor is current that the Stewart coke 
works of the Stewart Iron Co. is to resume operation. This 
rumor has been denied. Improvements have been made to 
the tenement houses during the past few weeks but opera- 
tions are said not to be under contemplation. These works 
have been idle for over a year. 


(ie 1 ae Li 


Roscoe—Operations were recently resumed at the Eclipse 
mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 400 men being employed. A 
new steel tipple was put into use. The mine is one of the 
largest in the Roscoe section. h 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—It was recently announced that every mine off 
the Consolidation Coal Co. in commission this year is in full 
operation, and furthermore that sufficient orders are in eve 
dence to keep these plants going full time for at least four 


- 
months. Coal operators throughout the entire local field are 
decidedly optimistic. ¥ 


Putney—The mines of the Campbells Creek Coal Co. have 
closed down for an indefinite period. About 300 miners and 
mine laborers are affected by the suspension of these opera-— 


tions. 

Williamson—A marked demand for a high-grade domestic: 
coal during the past 12 months has led operators into invest- 
ing nearly $2,000,000 in improvements and developments of 
coal mines in the Thacker section. Several new mines are 
now producing high-grade domestic and steam coals. An 
electric power plant has also been constructed by the Crystal 
Block Coal Co., which will furnish current to many of the 
towns and mines along Tug River. 


ALABAMA 


OE a 


Birmingham—Taking advantage of the increased rail rate 
to New Orleans, the river mines of Alabama are planning to” 
make huge improvements, with the view of supplying New 
Orleans with river coal at a much lower figure than can the 
rail business. The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. and the Ala- 
bama & New Orleans Transportation Co. already have fleets 
of steel barges plying between New Orleans, Mobile and the 
mines, and have many additional barges under construction, 
It is announced that the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. has 
closed a contract with the Alabama & New Orleans Transpor-— 
tation Co. to barge coal to New Orleans, approximating 10,000 
tons per month, which coal will be loaded at the Maxine 
mines. Many smaller mines are opening up along the river. j 


Tuscaloosa—The Gilmore mines on the Warrior River near 
Tuscaloosa will resume operations shortly after being sus- 
pended several months. The output will be sent to Mobile 
and New Orleans to be used on ocean-going vessels. 3 


2 
~ 
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KENTUCKY é 


Louisville—Bondholders of the Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion operating mines in southeastern Kentucky, have until 
Aug. 25 in which to file their consents to the proposed trust 
agreement by which interest on the company’s bonds will be 
reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. for the next two years. It isp 
understood that the Louisville Trust Co., with which the trust 
agreement has been filed, has received consents from bond- 
holders whose holdings aggregate $1,400,000, while the needed 
amount to be represented is said to be $1,650,000 or 80 per 
cent. of the total outstanding issue. The date named is an ex- 
tension from Aug. 10. | 


Lexington—C. J. Norwood, state inspector of mines, and 
dean of the college of Mines and Metallurgy at the State Uni- 
versity, has issued announcements of a series of examinations 
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for mine foreman’s and fire boss’ certificates, which will be 
held here on Aug. 23. To be admitted to the examinations it 
is necessary to pay a fee of $2.50 to the State Auditor at 
Frankfort. 


Typo—The Harvey Coal Co. with oflices at Knoxville, Tenn. 
has started coal mining in the new mines on First Creek and 
will be ready to begin shipping coal within the next 380 days 
when the new First Creek Branch railroad is ready for traffic. 
Track laying has been going on for some time. 


Hazard—The Lexington & Eastern R.R. states that coal 
shipments are rapidly increasing in the Hazard field, and 
that more coal is now going out over the L. & E. than at any 
other time in the history of the development of the territory. 
The road is being taxed to handle the heavy shipments. It 
will be necessary to add a number of new trains. 


OHIO 


Glouster—The letting of the contract of the Ohio State 
University at Athens to a West Virginia concern has oc- 
casioned much criticism here, as this fuel has been furnished 
for some time by the Bailey Run mine, near 
The contract was let this year on a strictly competitive 
basis, and went to West Virginia in consequence. 


Athens—Repair work has been started on mine No. 254 at 
Jacksonville, near here, with a view to placing it back in 
operation, after a lapse of a considerable time. The work 
will cost several hundred dollars, and it is expected that the 
mine will be producing within a short time. 


Amsterdam—Employees of Mine No. 2 of the ‘Ohio & Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. have been notified that the mine would be 
placed in full operation soon. In the past few weeks the mine 
has been operated several days weekly. 


Blaine—The strike at the Blaine mine of the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co., which affected about 400 miners, has been 
settled and the men have returned to work. The men walked 
out because their demand for two check weighmen was re- 
fused by the operating company. The company will try to 
enforce the fine of $1 per day per man, contained in the wage 
scale which was recently agreed to. 


INDIANA 


Sullivan—The J. Woolley Coal Co., Evansville, has leased 
the Midland mine near here and will begin operations Sept. 
1. The Cloverleaf mine will also resume operations. Superior 
mine, No. 10, has increased its working force. 


Boonville—The Indiana Workmen’s Compensation law goes 
into effect Sept. 1. The Big Four Coal Co., which has a mine 
near here, has posted notices that it will not operate under 
the law but will stand upon its rights in court. 


ILLINOIS 


Shiloh—Four mules belonging to the Southern Coal and 
Mining Co., after surviving for years the perils of life under- 
ground in the Shiloh mine of the company, were killed by 
lightning the day after they were raised to the surface. The 
mules were no longer needed underground and were hoisted 
and turned into a pasture. The next day there was a violent 
storm and a tree under which the animals had taken shelter 
was struck and all four were killed. 


Springfield—A tentative plan for the distribution of the 
$26,000 appropriated by the general assembly for the relief 
of the families of miners killed in the Royalton mine disaster, 
Oct. 27, 1914, has been worked out by the State Board of Ad- 
ministration. The money, with the exception of $1000 to de- 
fray the expenses of administration, will be prorated among 
the survivors. Fifty-five families will be beneficiaries. These 
include 80 children. Allotments will be made to one miner 
who was injured and to two who went insane as a result of 
the disaster. Each widow will receive $15 a month as long 
as the fund lasts. For each child under 14 years of age she 
will receive $5 a month. Orphans will receive the same 
amount as would be paid the family were the mother living. 
It is estimated that under this system the money will last 
about two years. The largest amount will be paid to Mrs. 
Mary Smiddie. She has 9 children, of whom 6 are under 14 
years of age. She would receive $45 a month. The plan is 
the same as was adopted in disbursing the Cherry Mine re- 
lief fund. 


Belleville — A foreclosure suit was filed in the Circuit 
Court here recently against the Vulean Coal & Mining Co., 
William Winkelman, P. J. Gundlach and E. F. Ackerman, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of the late Jacob Gundlach. The 
proceeding is brought by the Belleville Bank & Trust Co. and 
George Hippard, president of the Hippard Coal Co. A fore- 
closure order on the property of the Vulcan company is asked 
under a $50,000 mortgage and various notes signed by the 
Vulcan company and the other defendants and held by the 
plaintiffs. 


Jacksonville. - 
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Winkle—Nine men have been arrested in connection with 
an alleged attempt to blow up with dynamite the mine of the 
Granger Coal Co. and it is expected that three other men will 
be arrested. Discovery of the alleged plot was made Aug. 13. 
Sheriff 5. Quinn, of Charleston received information from a 
negro that the tipple and surface property of the mining com- 
pany was to be destroyed. BHighty sticks of dynamite were 
found hiiden in a shaft. The Granger mine has been the 
scene of trouble several times since last February. It has 
arisen out of the attempt of the Granger company and a fac- 
tion of miners to operate the mine on a cobperative basis. 
Another faction of unionists has opposed this effort. The 
mine was formerly known as the old Chime mine. Last Feb- 
ruary a cooperative company was formed by 150 men and 
the mine was worked on a codperative basis for some time. 
Then there was a disagreement and the Granger company 
was organized. The pump house and fan house were recently 
destroyed by fire of unexplained origin. 


Carlinville—A decision of great importance to coal men 
was handed down here Saturday, Aug. 14, by Judge Frank 
Burton in the Macoupin County Circuit Court in the case of 
the Superior Coal Co. against the Ohio Oil Co., the Louis H. 
Miller Oil and Gas Co. and G. P. Fleegler and others, involv- 
ing the question whether oil and gas companies have the 
right to bore through coal beds. The decision is that work 
may be continued on wells that have been begun by the de- 
fendant companies but that new wells may be bored on 
lands of the Superior Coal Co. only on condition that they 
will not be nearer than 900 ft. to coal workings, shall not be 
closer than 600 ft. to each other and not more than three 
wells shall be bored on each 40-acre tract. Five days’ notice 
must be given the coal company of the location of new wells. 
Except as to these provisions the temporary injunction ob- 
tained by the coal company two weeks ago is dissolved. As 
to these provisions the injunction is only suspended and may 
be invoked if any of the conditions are violated. The Su- 
perior Coal Co. has leases on 44,000 acres of coal around 
Staunton and Dorchester, Ill. Recently oil and gas were dis- 
covered in the vicinity and a boom developed. The com- 
pany saw in the sinking of many wells a source of damage 
and danger and appealed to the courts for relief. The ques- 
tion had never been raised in Illinois before and attracted a 
great deal of attention. The decision is not entirely pleasing 
to either side and it is probable that the question at issue will 
be carried to the highest courts. In the meantime the de- 
cision of Judge Burton will govern operations on the Superior 
Coal Co.’s lands. 


COLORADO 
Golden—At the suggestion of the newly appointed pres- 
ident of the Colorado School of Mines, Dr. William B. Phillips, 
the board of trustees has formally created the chair of 
“safety and efficiency engineering.” It is planned to give in- 
struction that will assure the utmost safety in coal as well 
as metal mining. 


Hastings—The Victor-American Fuel Co. has recently put 


all its coke ovens into service for the first time in over a 
year. 
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Charles S. Kehler, formerly with the Puritan Coal Co., will 
on and after Sept. 1 represent as sales agent C. C. Corey 
of Detroit. H. H. Le Bel will also be a sales agent for the 
same firm. 


iE. W. Coates, formerly Indiana representative of the Pea- 
cock Coal Co., of Columbus has been assigned to cover cen- 
tral Ohio territory. His place in Indiana has been taken by 
H. W. Fitzgerald. 


Thomas H. Stoneham, of Boston Hills, for several years di- 
vision inside foreman of the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co., has 
been advanced to the position of general superintendent of 
the Plymouth district. 


Hugh D. Pallister has resigned as assistant professor of 
mining at the Pennsylvania State College to accept the position 
of professor of geology and mining at the School of Mines 
of the University of Texas. 


T. B. Shockley, for some time Superintendent of the 
Oklahoma Coal Co., will on Sept. 1 next become General 
Superintendent of all the mines for the Oklahoma Consolidated 
Coal Co. This firm will be one of the largest operating con- 
cerns in the Southwest. 


Vv. C. Hillabold has purchased an interest in the Madison 
Coal Co. which was recently taken over by a syndicate oper- 
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ating a number of coal companies along the Ohio River. Mr. 
Hillabold will succeed Frank Vawter at the local office while 
Mr. Vawter will take another post with the company. 


W. E. Thomas, cashier of the Bridgeport Bank & Trust Co., 
has been appointed Referee in Bankruptcy for Belmont County 
for the Fort Pitt Coal Co., which was recently forced into 
involuntary bankruptcy. Mr. Thomas expects to take no 
immediate action looking to the disposition of the property. 


T. Coleman duPont, who recently disposed of his in- 
terests in the du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., was a recent 
visitor in Louisville, Ky., which was his home for many years. 
He also went on to Central City where he inspected the prop- 
erties of the Central Coal & Iron Co. in which he is still 
interested. 


Secretary B. F. Nigh of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association recently returned from a speaking trip which 
took him to Vincennes, Richmond and Indianapolis, Ind. Dur- 
ing his two weeks traveling he has taken more than 30 new 
members into the organization and finds the interest is in- 
creasing in association activities. 


W. R. Fairley, representing the federal government and 
who was sent to Kansas to probe the labor situation in the 
mining district there and find the reason why 1200 miners 
were without work is now investigating the case of the 
Sheridan Coal and Mining Co. as a side issue and he will prob- 
ably send a report to his department on this case. He has 
not yet visited the strip pits, which are said to be the cause 
of the miners being without work, but, will do so soon. 
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J. C. Boyle, president cf the J. C. Boyle & Son Coal Co., 
Sparta, Ill, died at his home at Sparta, Tuesday, Aug. 10, at 
the age of 85 years. Entering the mining industry late in 
life, after his fortune, built up as a member of the banking 
firm of Borders & Boyle, had been wiped out, he became one 
of the leading coal operators of his section. It was in 1884 
that the bank failed. In 1887 Mr. Boyle sunk a small shaft 
near Sparta. He did not have money enough to equip the 
mine and at first he hoisted coal with an old blind horse. He 
obtained business in the neighborhood and from Sparta and 
in a short time was able to buy a team of mules, with which 
he delivered coal in person to the people of Sparta. In the 
course of a few years he was able to equip the mine with 
engine, boiler and hoisting apparatus. By building a ma- 
ecadamized road from the mine to the city limits he was able 
to practically control the coal business of the city. He was 
successful and leaves a well-equipped mine which, since his 
retirement, has been conducted by his son, who will con- 
tinue to operate it. 
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Baltimore, Md.—The purchase of land in the northern sec- 
tion of Baltimore has led to the rumor that the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. plans laying out a large coal storage plant at 
that point. 

Lorain, Chio—Thirty-one thousand, one hundred and eighty- 
nine tons of coal were recently loaded into vessels over the 
dock of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. at Lorain. This is 
believed to be a record for the Great Lakes of tonnage handled 
by one machine. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Swedish steamship ‘Norbotten” 
left here recently with one of the largest cargoes of bitu- 
minous coal that ever left for a foreign port. She carried a 
tonnage of 8434 tons, which was valued at $22,382.40, and was 
destined for Stockholm. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A miners’ annual field day first-aid meet 
will be held Saturday, Sept. 18, at Coal Creek, under the 
auspices of the Tennessee Mine Foremen’s Association. The 
teams are being coached by J. M. Webb, officer in charge of 
the local mine rescue station. Over 387 teams are expected 
to enter the contest. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The coal shortage in France is becom- 
ing more apparent since British exports are to be shut off, as 
is indicated by increasing inquiries to local shippers. It is 
reported that of the 89 coal mines in France all but 9 are in 
the control of the Germans, and coal in France has already 
reached a price of $25 per ton. ; 

Huntington, W. Va.—It is stated that the deal by which 
the Main Island Creek Coal Co. was to be taken over by the 
interests which control the United States Coal & Oil Co. 
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has not yet been consummated, but that the outcome of the 
pending negotiations may be expected within a short time. 
Option on the company’s property has been extended. 


St. Louis, Mo.—J. E. Rutledge, of St. Louis, president of the 
New Staunton Coal Co., and the Nokomis Coal Co., has award- 
ed a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, for 
the designing and building of two miners’ bath houses of hol- 
low tile construction 70x24 ft. complete with the bath water 
heating equipment, lockers, showers, ete., which will be built 
immediately at these companies’ mines at Nokomis, and Liv- 
ingston, Illinois. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Preparations for starting the new plant 
of the United States Steel Corporation at Minneapolis in 
September are well under way. Coal has been shipped to 
the plant and the byproduct ovens have been fired with a 
view to thoroughly drying out their linings prior to the 
manufacture of coke. Cargoes of limestone and coal have 
been started from lower Lake ports and are now on their 
way to Duluth. It is expected that the plant will be in 
operation early in September. 


Washington, D. C.—Officials of practically all the bitu- 
minous coal-carrying roads joined with many operators in a 
statement filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently, asking the Commission to fix the differentials be- 
tween the various rates on soft coal from Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia mines to the Great Lakes. The 
Commission will take up this request this fall. The roads 
and operators are pledged to abide by the decision of the com- 
mission which is asked to fix the differences so all the roads 
may reach common points of consumption on a fair and 
equitable basis. 


Trenton, N. J.—Judges Buffiington and McPherson have 
filed with the clerk of the United States District Court the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court enforec- 
ing the separation of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. from the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
This filing of the decision is a legal formality that becomes 
necessary because of the fact that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was based on appeal from the decision of the 
eourt of this district and which the Supreme Court reversed. 
As a matter of fact the separation of the companies had taken 
place some weeks before the filing of the decree. 

Louisville, Ky.—Local operators who have been advised 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has upheld the pro- 





posed increase in rail rates from mines and coke ovens in 
Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee to Mississippi 
river crossings and various junction points in Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Lousiana, are of course disappointed. They 
had hoped that the commission would not allow the increase. 
It is stated that at least some of the western Kentucky oper- 
ators feel that they will be at a disadvantage on account of 
the advance, which they opposed as well as Memphis and 
other valley town business interests. The river coal operators, 


however, are said to feel that they have gained a real ad- 
vantage. 
Donaldsonville, La.—The West Kentucky Coal Co.’s tow- 





boat “Gleaner,” the third largest towboat on the Mississippi 
River, recently created a record when it brought a tow of 35 
barges of coal to Donaldsonville, having made the trip from 
Paducah, Kentucky, in 8 days 3 hr. The tug recently was 
purchased by the West Kentucky Coal Co. for service in the 
harbor at Memphis. In the 40-day interval between the ar- 
rival of the “Gleaner” at this port on her last trip down the 
river, 31 barges of coal were unloaded at the Port Barrow 
station to fill orders booked by R. N. Sims, state manager of 
the company. The number of loaded barges now on hand is 
the largest that ever has been assembled in a local fleet, and 
perhaps the largest on the Mississippi between Memphis and 
New Orleans. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—A number of interesting facts may be 
gleaned from the annual report of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915: Production of an- 
thracite lands owned and leased, including tenants, was 8,- 
088,901 tons, an increase of 211,511 tons. The increase was all 
in the first six months of the fiscal year; the second six 
months shows a decrease. The percentages of sizes larger 
than Pea produced by the mining operations of the company 
was 65.41 per cent., a decrease of 1.05 per cent. A complete 
spray system was introduced at each of the frame breakers 
and as a result of tests made under observation of represent- 
atives of insurance companies, a substantial reduction was 
made in premiums paid for insurance. Included in the cash 
on hand is the sum of $678,085, representing the amount set 
aside on account of the special tax levied by the State of 
Pennsylvania of 2% per cent. of the value of the coal mined, 
which amount is being held pending the decision of the 
courts as to the legality of the act. The working hours for 
the vear were 42,085, an increase of 867 hours. 
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General Review 


Readjustment in anthracite freights creates uncertainties 
in the trade. Indications of a firmer tone in bituminous. 
Negotiations on permanent contracts in Europe. Lake trade 
fails to make any improvement. Middle Western consumers 
showing some interest in contracts. 


Anthracite—All attention in anthracite circles is concen- 
trated upon the new rate decision and its probable effect upon 
the trade. At the moment it has created a hesitancy through- 
out the market; orders are being held up in all directions 
pending a thorough analysis of the decision and as a result 
the current business has relapsed into probably the dullest 
stage of the summer trade. Although shippers aggressively 
deny the rumors of low prices, well informed buyers are 
making no pretense whatever of paying more than the April 
circular, with the possible exception of on some special coals. 

General idleness prevails throughout the retail trade, and 
indications point to aggressive competition when the fall 
business opens up. 


Eastern Bituminous—The trade is apparently steadying up, 
probably in anticipation of the impending fall business; 
there is less tendency to cut prices while operators are more 
resolute in restricting shipments. The improvement is con- 
fined more particularly to the steam grades which are acting 
in sympathy with the better outlook in manufacturing circles, 
where a great deal is anticipated by fall. Blocks of cheaper 
coal are occasionally noted on demurrage though these are 
usually moved without any severe cutting. What consumers 
have failed to close so far, continue holding out for special 
inducements. 


Exports—Heavy orders continue coming in, in spite of 
almost prohibitive freight rates and a scarcity of bottoms. 
It is possible that there is even enough of this off-shore 
business now in sight to justify the opinion that the Atlantic 
coastwise market will be sustained at the present level, 
at least. American representatives in foreign countries are 
said to be making rapid headway in negotiations on permanent 
contracts, while inquiries on this side are coming through 
such responsible intermediaries as to leave little doubt as to 
the authenticity of the business. The movement over the 
Hampton Roads piers has been lighter during the past week, 
but there is a great deal of vessel tonnage due that will clean 
up the accumulation. 


Lake Markets—Both the Lake and general manufacturing 
demand in the Pittsburgh district show a slight increase and 
mine operations are at a trifle better rate, while indications 
point to an improved demand although it will probably be 
slow. Urgent solicitation is necesssary to shake out orders 
and buyers are still cautious, but there are probably less 
reports of coal on demurrage. The market is a shade firmer 
and operators are stiffer in their views as to contracts run- 
ning to Apr. 1. The Connellsville district continues moving 
a relatively large tonnage to the seaboard for export. The 
Canadian trade remains flat and shows no indications of 
‘reviving. The heavy rains and consequent curtailment in buy- 
ing through the rural districts have again slowed up domestic 
buying in Ohio. 

Middle Western—Negotiations on future business are 
showing some activity, especially from the Northwest, but 
orders have slowed up since the increased circular went into 
effect on the first of the month, most dealers having appar- 
ently met their current requirements on the July basis. It 
is apparent that many buyers have been holding off in antici- 
pation of still lower prices, but the market is holding in a 
most impresssive manner, considering the general scarcity 
of orders. The recent light operations in the mining districts 
have caused a heavy exodus of miners and in event of the 
expected rush for coal materializing this fall, the operators 
are facing a possible shortage of men. Crops are delayed 
and have not yet become much of a factor in the situation. 


A Year Age—Business uncertainties have created a sharp 
buying movement in anthracite. The derangement in coast- 
wise and foreign shipping has seriously disturbed the Eastern 
bituminous situation. Sales agencies aggressively investigat- 
ing the possibilities in the foreign markets. Sentiment 
generally better. 
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Boston News Bureau—Banking opinion continues to be 
focussed solely on the international exchange situation. The 
low market price of the British sovereign is checking business 
between the American and foreign merchants. To get this 
regulated is the need of the hour. Great Britain must have 
our products and it requires credit. At the moment the 
United States dollar is the standard and it must be so recog- 
nized. When we look at our economic position we are 
bewildered at our strength. We are not only burdened with 
money but are facing an enormous addition to our wealth 
from the soil. It is a waiting proposition, waiting for the 
consummation of the English loan. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool market 
for the last week was active, with scoured wool especially 
in demand. This was brought about by big army orders. In 
fact, there was a good general demand for all wool. The 
wool situation is stronger than for two years. Practically 
all offerings in woolen and worsted goods are available in 
the men’s wear market, and the situation is favorable. The 
past week is considered one of the busiest at any opening 
period in a number of years. There is every indication of a 
prosperous season. 


Iron Age—There is no let-up in the new inquiry for steel 
for the warring countries, and with each week the percent- 
age of mill output that will be shipped abroad in some form 
is increasing. The evidence that this export business will 
continue for months on the present or a greater scale counts 
largely in the predictions of further broadening of the in- 
dustry. Russia’s Bessemer rail purchases are large and more 
are to come. The Steel Corporation now has 65,000 tons of 
this business, which will be rolled at the rate of 1000 tons 
a day at Chicago, and is more than welcome in giving em- 
ployment to bessemer capacity in all the rush for open- 
hearth steel. 


The Southern Lumberman—Basic conditions in the yellow 
pine industry continue to show improvement. Price advances 
shown in lists issued Aug. 1 are generally holding. There 
is no disposition on the part of the mills to force stock on 
the market; as a matter of fact, surplus stocks in first hands 
are not large enough to warrant sacrifices even where quick 
sales and in large amounts can be effected. A steady and 
fairly satisfactory summer business is being done in hard- 
woods. Buying continues to be in small lots, but is of very 
good volume in the aggregate. 

Dun—Overshadowing several significant developments of 
the week the Government crop report is the strongest single 
factor operating for sustained business progress. Practical 
assurance of agricultural success was the one thing needed 
to make the future secure, and important undertakings will 
be prosecuted with increased vigor now that bountiful harvests 
are Officially promised. Prosperous conditions on the farms 
are essential to national welfare. 

Bradstreet—Enlarged house trade, country-wide optimism, 
smarter activity in metal manufacturing, further slight im- 
provement in lines that have long lagged, heavier buying of 
pig iron at advanced prices, relatively excellent crop news, 
war orders that overflow regular channels to plants not here- 
tofore engaged in that respect, better collections, increased 
calls for money with which to move crops, some, though not 
satisfactory, relief in the way of higher freight rates for 
Western railroads, a heavy influx of gold to help bolster 
weak rates for foreign exchange, which are at new record 
low levels, and sustained public interest in the stock market, 
comprehend the chief features of the week’s developments. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Although there have been fewer 
merchants in the market than a year ago, reports from those 
in indicate an optimistic feeling for excellent retail business 
this fall. Current wholesale distribution of dry goods has 
not been as satisfactory as that of the corresponding week 
a year ago, due in a large measure to adverse weather condi- 
tions throughout the country. Collections continue satis- 
factory. 
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BOSTON 
Fewer concessions reported on Pocahontas and New River, 
and market is a trifle firmer. Slight demand for Pennsylvania 
grades and Georges Creek is in fair request. Water freights 
unchanged. Anthracite rather dull until September. 


Bituminous—While there are no striking developments in 
the Pocahontas and New River trade it is plain there is less 
inclination to shade prices f.o.b. and the market as a whole 
is that much improved. Shipments to New England have not 
increased any and neither has the demand, but there is a 
little bracing up among the agencies as if to be in better 
position for fall business. Export orders are holding out 
fairly well and operators show a rather more resolute attitude 
about keeping output down to what the market will absorb. 

On new business trade is at a standstill. The few buyers 
who have not yet placed contracts are still holding out for 
inducements. There is enough off-shore business in sight, 
however, at least to sustain the present price level, and if 
any notable bargains are had it will probably be on grades 
outside of Pocahontas and New River. Most shippers of the 
latter coals are doing a comprehensive business, even though 
New England is not contributing a very heavy share of it. 

The Georges Creek shippers continue to send large ton- 
nages off-shore, and the outlook is equally good for September. 
The demand here is so light, however, for spot coal that the 
occasional cargo that is not to be applied to contract is hard 
to sell. The Pennsylvania grades, especially those best known, 
are securing some new business here from time to time. 
Prices are as low as in any recent season and where the 
Hampton Roads shippers are more or less rigid as to price 
there is frequently an opening for small gains in tonnage. 

Water Freights are quiet, with no special change in quota- 
tions. There is always a supply of bottoms particularly on 
the part of shippers with tonnage under charter which they 
cannot use themselves. Barges are freely quoted at 40c., 
New York to Long Island Sound ports. It is beginning to be 
felt that some of the sailing vessels now off-shore will be 
back in the coastwise trade by November and if that is the 
ease they will have a tendency to keep freights on about 
the present range. The Philadelphia & Reading Transporta- 
tion Line lost the barge ‘‘Knickerbocker” in the storm the 
week beginning Aug. 8. 


Anthracite—Trade is waiting for stocks to move to the 
consumer. When that movement is on in earnest, in Septem- 
ber, there will be a fair amount of business. There are 
predictions of an active fall market and the publication 
of the demands of the mine-workers is already causing retail- 
ers to consider the possibilities for next April. A few are 
quite strong in their disposition to take coal on this fall 
as fast as they make room. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Nines * on ens cites $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore®: tec ete ee ee apy ne Wate 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads joined dex AR sec hte ol epee es Beene $2.70@2.85 
BY0t esc Pape A Seine ee eee ene Me st eo cat ae 3.55@3.68 
ProvidencS is a) Met kcoe sae hieke cet eR Ce eee 3.45@3.68 
* T.o.b. tOn cars. 
NEtV YORK 
Interest of anthracite agencies centered on the possible 


effects of the rate decision, and negotiations delayed. Off- 
shore business the only active branch of the bituminous trade. 
Some companies making permanent foreign connections. 


Anthracite—The chief topic of conversation in anthracite 
circles this week is the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the effect it will have on the trade generally. 
That the decision in some of its salient points is unfair seems 
to be the concensus of opinion. President L. F. Loree, of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., stated that according to the terms 
of the decision his company will be affected more seriously 
than any of the other coal-carrying railroads. The action 
of the stock market alone on Friday morning was indicative 
of the public’s interest in the matter. 


Locally, shippers believe that the decision will cause con- 
tinued dullness through September. They argue that con- 
sumers will await the results of the new order, anticipating 
a benefit, and that September tonnage will suffer accordingly. 

Tidewater shipments have been light during the week. 
Very little coal is being brought down excepting on firm 
orders. The few purchases made by the retailers are limited 
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largely to egg and stove in the domestic sizes and rice and 
barley in the steam grades. There seems to be no demand for 
chestnut while pea sales are very seldom noted. Buckwheat 
and the smaller sizes are moving freely on regular contracts 
and the individuals with high grade coals are obtaining good 
prices on them. 


Each day or so brings new inquiries for export. Several 
samples have been dispatched and the prospective purchasers 
after making tests and deciding upon the correct size will 
probably place their orders. Most of the inquiries are for 
chestnut. 


The average quotations of the week follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports——. 











Circular Individual Circular Individusl 

Brokent= 3. case ee tee OE 9D $5.00 

Weeice chs ee reds Meee cO Oa Ones OU Gon COMED aan $5 .00@5.25 
Stoves soe ee eee ae ee aU) 5 00@5.20 5.25 5.00@5.25 
Chestnut *2.2 aa 5.45 4 85@5.45 5.50 5.10@5.50 
Pes od3c haere een oT OU 2.90@3 15 3.50 2.75@3.00 
Buckwhewten coe eae 2.75 2.00@2z.25 2.80 2.05@2.30 
Rieeric oe secacts nena eae 2.25 1.70@1.85 2.30 1.75@1.90 
Bathe ys. naenns coe ree LCS 1.45@1.70 1.80 1.50@1.75 


Bitumincus——There is not so much coal at the piers, the 
operators preferring to restrict operations at the mines and 
bring the coal down to Tidewater as business requires. It 
is true that blocks of some of the cheaper grades are standing 
from time to time but efforts to move this tonnage usually 
meets with success when shipper and consumer get together. 
Concessions of from 5 to 15c. are the medium through which 
this is accomplished. 


Freights to Continental, Mediterranean and Northern ports 
continue to rise if anything as time goes on and when foreign 
consumers require the fuel they will pay the price. Even so 
it cannot be said that there is much hesitancy about the 
purchase after the inquiry falls into the shippers’ hands. 
Rates to Italian and other Eastern Mediterranean ports for 
instance have advanced to 40 and 45 shillings, but bottoms 
are scarce. Available vessels of 2500 to 7500 tons’ capacity 
are quickly chartered at the prevailing rates. Where sales of 
3000 tons or less are made and no vessel of less than 4000 tons 
is obtainable the order is usually cabled back to proceed on 
that basis so that shippers have benefited in this way. 


It is said that the representatives of several well-known 
concerns now in European countries have done well toward 
pushing American coal and have established connections 
which may lead to permanent relations. 


Current quotations are on the following basis: 
South Port Mine 


Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 '2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Mediuim...2 5 cscs 2. O02. 80) 2.00 CG) 2,00 ne 1.10@1.25 
Ordinary.) .02.. hae) 0200 @ 2: 60" 25552160) ae 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top) Mountain’. § oi. 21 6.8 pies. setete ae arene eee 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Horkeh.- se ee 2 90 @S00s erin ecde an eR eee 1.35@1.50 
Nanty Glosen cere ere 2. 75@2-80 03s ase on ee 1.20@1.25 
Bamesboro. metre. o 2.65@2.70. Acded et ae) eae oe eee 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning. geste: meee noise ee 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
‘Datroberss soseaet eee. 2 :45@2.i55) . hk dae ee eee 90@1.00 
Greensburg. fe asses 2. 756@2'. 80 cn Gee eee 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland........ 33s15@3..20" eee ae, eee 1.35@1.45 
West Virginia Fairmont ¢ 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 80@ .90 
Wsirmont mine-run. ee et eee 2.40@2.50 2.40@2.50 70@ .80 
Steams ..s:. dosed snot she ekeetacl omen 24002. 50N 2s 5 Goro 90@ .95 
Western Maryland yom an aa eee 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 80@ .85 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite very dull, with low prices the rule. Stove most 
active, with little demand for any other sizes. Pea is a little 
firmer. Bituminous slow locally, but brisk at tide. 
eoal continues scarce. 


Anthracite—Business has not improved the past week and 
just now has probably fallen back into the lowest summer 
level. A slight improvement may be expected during the 
last few days of the month, but there are close observers who 
believe there will be no real activity before the end of Sep- 
tember, and then the improvement will be gradual. The real 
trouble is there is too much coal above ground and all con- 
cerned know it. 


No well informed buyer is paying higher than the April 
circular except for some special coals, though many of these 


orders are placed in the spring and the price protected until 


Oct. 1. This may be contradicted here and there, but that 
will only evidence a desire to protect the shipper, who is 
anxious to keep the lowest prices confidential. 

Dealer trade is completely flat. It is feared by some of 
the more substantial dealers that the low prices at which coal 
was bought during the summer and spring will have an ill 





Slack 
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effect on the early fall retail trade. After the season of 
inactivity, some dealers in their anxiety to secure business, 
will overlook the opportunity to recoup and start price cut- 
ting. As bearing particularly on this phase of the situation, 
two large dealers in the Kensington district, where the price 
cutting raged disastrously last winter, state that they intend 
to actively engage in the struggle this fall if the same 
Jactics are used. 


Stove is still the most active, with egg in fair demand, and 
chestnut continuing to accumulate with practically no sales 
at all. Pea continues to stiffen, due essentially to the fact 
that some independent operations having contracted for their 
entire output on this size until late into the fall have really 
no coal to offer. However, no one is buying at an advanced 
price. 


The recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordering a reduction in the Tidewater rates seems to meet 
with the approval of the retail dealers generally, and also 
the independent operators. Of course the lowering of the 
tide rates will not directly affect the local or line trade, but 
the opinion is general that there must certainly be some 
adjustment to place them on a parity. As a matter of fact 
the State Public Service Commission almost a year ago ordered 
a drastic reduction in the line rates, but they have not as yet 
become effective, an appeal having been taken by the railroads. 

The eurrent circular prices, to which the Pennsylvania 
State tax cf 244% must be added, are as follows: 


Line Tide Tine Tide 
EOE ee ee SOCIO eee OD COR. cc acral ais a ees $2.50 $3.25 
| UE ee ie ee SA 3.65 4.90 Buckwheat......... foe 2.25 
POWER oe oe oss 3.90 4.90 RNG 2 ran Oe or 85 15 
Sohestimts 625). c=. 4.05 5.15 Barley. 50 1750 


Bituminous—The dullness in the domestic trade is slightly 
offset by the increased demand caused by the commercial 
revival, which it is expected will almost amount to a boom by 
the time winter comes. The export trade continues to grow 
and the inquiries from abroad are increasing daily. Many of 
these inquiries are coming from responsible intermediaries 
in this country who guarantee payment, and for this reason 
quite a number of concerns who have never entered the export 
trade are quoting prices on the inquiries. 


The only fluctuation in price during the past week has been 
in slack coal, which also showed an increase the previous 
week. This slight scarcity of slack is due to the lack of 
demand for the three-quarter size. 

The prices during the past week have 
follows: 


been about as 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.6°@1.75 Fairmont gas lump, mine- : * 

- ; TUM GSE ON las ck 1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller eee . 1.50@1.60 Peenee: eisck of} "70@ 30 
Clearfield (ordinary)... . 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. -85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)... -. 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... .75@ .80 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmontslack.......... -55@ .65 


BALTIMORE 


The ear-marks of better times are stamped at every hand. 
Coal prices are stiffening, and the movement growing. In- 
dustrial wheels are humming in earnest. 


The mining sections report an increasing tonnage move- 
ment, and there is a tendency among producers to hold for 
better prices. During the week slack moved upward, and 
was strong at 60 and 65c., against sales not many weeks 
back of 30 to 35c. Coke too is showing 10 to 15c. advances 
over prices of a couple of weeks ago, and is held more 
strongly both in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


Best western Maryland coals were strongly held, spot 
prices for Georges Creek big vein being around $1.75 as a rule 
and for Tyson around $1.35. South Fork was bringing about 
$1.35; while Clearfield was offered at from $1 to $1.05. Lower 
grade Pennsylvania coals were offering at from 90 to 95e. 
West Virginia Freeport was offering at 80 to 90c., and Fair- 
mont three-quarter at 85 to 90c. 

Export business continues brisk. During the past week a 
total of 22,527 tons was loaded at Curtis Bay and Port Coving- 
ton for foreign ports. Bunker fuel taken by these carriers 


totaled 3403 tons, 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Export movement still holding up well. 
going coastwise. Prices remain unchanged. 


Fair amount coal 


There has been some large export cargoes moving from 
Tidewater and a fair coastwise business. There has also 
been some coal loaded into colliers for the Government and 
bunker vessels have been supplied with a reasonable quantity, 
ranging from 300 tons to as high as 1400 or 1500 tons, accord- 
ing to the size of the vessel and her foreign destination. As 
is always the case the New England ports have taken 
practically all of the coastwise movement. 
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The demand during the week has not been quite so heavy 
and there is some little accumulation on the railroads which 
will, however, be greatly reduced during the coming week as 
considerable vessel tonnage is due to take care of contracted 








coal. Prices on the various grades supplied at Tidewater 
remain practically unchanged. 
Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 
Week Ending : 
Railroad Aug. 14 July 10 July 17 July 24 July 31 
Norfolk & Western... . 171,252 174,822 180,090 197,913 188,593 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 83,390 76,397 116,862 96,627 84,018 
Virginian: cereals th oes 63,066 57,467 78,710 86,523 39,335 
TOtale ee eee ee 317,708 308,686 375,662 381,063 311,949 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A large number of steamers have been chartered to carry 
coal to Mediterranean, South American and West Indian 
ports during the past week, and while rates to the Mediter- 
ranean and to the West Indies are unchanged, rates to South 
America are weaker. This weakness applies at present only 


to steamers available within the next 30 days, the general 
impression being that the competition of grain from here 
will stiffen the market after this period. 
The freight market is now quotable as follows: 

To Rate To Rate 
Havana once ci cma: $2.75@3 25 Bermuda...............$3.00 _ 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00@3.50  Vera;Cruz.............. 36-20@3.75 
Cienfuegos’. asa. 4a- eetcaeey MEMpICO vara tis aoe 3.25@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.5 rae a oe Se 8.16@8.28 
Sti Lucia 14) Sees Bee 3 25@38.50 Santos*................ 8.40@8.64 
SheLhomas. scree, eo 00 Montevideo............ 7.86 
Barbados.c. oo eee a O00 Buenos Aires or L Bee 92 
Kn gaton evi. eae. 3 00@3.50 Rosario.. .. 8.28 
Gurseao: sees ee 3.25 West Coast of. Italy. By meee 9.36 
Santiagows hore oar Beco. ol =e Darcelionagt sh”... cers 8.40@8.64 
Guantanamo. . wa,ea..) 0,20@0,50 | Valparaiso or Callac.... 6. 50@7.00 
Demerara........ 4.50@5.00 Marseilles.............. 8.64@8.88 


Note= Rate note be in bold face type are only aieroxtibate: 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quotations 
on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to ob- 
tain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 


sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA (Including Hampton 
Vessel ‘To Tons Rate Versal Nee 
Rio Preto Rio Janciro 2612 ag . Tene eke 
Thorsa Cardenas 683 Penlee Port } Military 2451 8 88 
Crescent St. John, N.B. 400 $1.90 Winnebago | Rio Janeiro 2718 8.28 
Daisy Farlin St. John, N.B. 385 Southwaite? River Plate 2333 8.28 
E.E. Briry Fort de France Rosina River Plate 1600 8.28 
1408 Andijk Taltal 4017 7.00 
ENC enre Penhale River Plate 2330 8.16 
lisle St. John, N.B. 302. 1.90 Ronald River Plate 1835 8.22 
Nordbotten Narvik 3000 Winlaton La Plata 2059 7.98 
Jupiter Marseilles 3217 Queenswood 
Rio Grande 1694 10.20 
BALTIMORE Erviken Rio Grande 1344 
4 1 
Southwaite? River Plate 2333 8.23 “Utichmoore’ 9499 9.4% 
rae ri Hiver — 1600 8.28 Warren River Plate 2359 8.16 
IETS mee c "1530 Penare River Plate 1793 8.28 
‘- 1 y « 20 9f 
Lovland j Banes* 1463 Sy Pele ae 2468 9.36 
. E. Drake ayport 789 a cae 26 92 
Zurichmoor' Italy Wie eer Tene ain coe ce ieee oe 
Evandale’ Italy 2468 9.36 Confield Rio Grande 1718 10.20 
Peviociate oe mabe Or Baltimore? 
uigi taly 226 Ss : 
Georgios Italy 5000 ATLANTIC RANGE 
Shawnut Mayport 1100 Southport Marseilles 2305 8.88 
Jean Mayport 2391 Monginevro Italy 3334 
Castlemoor Alexandria 2404 Tharos Italy 2139 9.60 
Or Virginiat and Preston?. Ulrik Hohn San Fran. 930 4.85 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from Hampton Roads 
Aug. 6 to Aug. 13. 


NORFOLK NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Siljestad! Buenos Aires 5867 Rosalia L. Naples 10,000 
Singleton Palmer? Lisbon 3993 Orpheus _ Spezia 6700 
Adriatico? Savona 6500 NEWPORT NEWS 
Agnello Ciampa Civita Vecchia 4600 gnnlas, Spezia 5000 
Liv Buenos Aires 3907 aes, <0 het eee aie 
Miliades Embiri- Robt. H. McCully Pueetd Plata 950 
cos Genoa 4004 weed yi Marscilles 7000 
Strathalbyn Dakar 6650 Maud Chaparra 3250 
Stephen® Para 2029 Francis Para , 716 
Deddington Buenos Aires 3564 Erroll Rio de Janeiro 3350 
Republic Pernambuco 1172 Pennine Range 5500 
Carlo Gibraltar for Castner, Curran and Bullitt?. Poca- 
orders for Italy 7700 hontas Fuel Co.?. C. and O. Coal and 
Venus Gibraltar for Coke Co. New River.’ Coal Co.4 
orders for Italy 5150 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Penare Buenos Aires 4297 bold face type,.all others being schoon- 
Dunstin G. Gressy San Juan 1600 ers. 
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PITTSBURGH 


and operations 
Prices firmer, 


in demand, 
of capacity. 


Slight further improvement 
somewhat better, at 55 to 60% 
particularly on contract, 


Lake shipments have increased slightly and the iron and 
steel trade is consuming a trifle more coal, though the increase 
is not marked since the steel plants have been running prac- 
tically at capacity since early in July. General manufacturing 
demand shows a slight increase. The Pittsburgh district 
mines are operating at a little better rate, at between 55 
and 60% of capacity. Prospects are that demand will con- 
tinue to improve, although perhaps slowly. 

The market as a whole is a shade firmer; gas slack for 
prompt shipment now commands about 60c., an advance of 
5c. in the week, while steam slack is usually to be picked up 
at about 50c. Operators are stiffer in their views as to 
contracts running to Apr. 1 and are usually quoting $1.15 on 

, mine-run, although $1.10 can be done, this comparing with 
$1.05 until lately. The Connellsville regions continue to make 
fairly heavy shipments of coal for export, but the Pittsburgh 
district proper has been unable to participate in the move- 


ment, on account of its higher costs. 
We quote the market for free coal as follows: Slack, 
50@60c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, 


$1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. On contract to Apr. 1, slack, 95c.; 


mine-run, $1.10@1.15; %-in., $1.20@1.25. 
BUFFALO 


Some stir in bituminous, with promise of more. Slack the 
Less demurrage coal. Prices slightly stiffer. 
Anthracite not moving. Prospect of a rush in the fall. 

Bituminous—The trade improves at a slow rate, though 
there is enough added activity to give promise of something 
good in the fall. Business of any sort is not expected to be 
active in August. There is evidence of a larger need of 
manufactured goods and that alone will create some demand. 
At one time it seemed as if consumers bought only on the 
urgent solicitation of sellers but it is a trifle different now, 
though the improvement is not large. The Canadian trade 
is not in business to any great extent and shows no indica- 
tion of improving. Buffalo sells considerable coal there, , so 
that the business here feels the effects of the light demand 
acutely 

Prices are a little stronger week by week but continue 
on the basis of $2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three- 
quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack. There has 
been some special dullness in Allegheny Valley slack, but sizes 
are about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh as usual. 


Anthracite—Shipping agents are devoting most of their 
time to estimating the amount of shortage to be made up when 
the fall season sets in. There is little doubt that average 
sales will be made then if they cannot be made now. ‘There 
is no increase in the movement of anthracite, but it is ex- 
pected that the demand will improve before the end of the 
month and possibly it will continue, as there are certainly 
shippers who have not yet come into the market. 

Regular quotations of anthracite, f.o.b. Buffalo are $5.60 
for grate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut and $4.05 
for pea, per gross ton. From this maximum price a reduction 
of 10c. per ton is made during August. The prices include 
the Pennsylvania tax. 

The shipments of anthracite from this port are still less 
than at this time a year ago on account of the congested state 
of the upper-lake docks. For the week the total was 131,500 
tons. 


best feature. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Approach of fall stimulates some activity in the market. 
Slack a trifle stiffer. 


Some improvement in trade has been noted during the 
last two weeks, as many consumers are laying in stocks of 
anthracite in anticipation of the usual fall increase in prices. 
The demand for bituminous continues light, with some stiffen- 
ing in the price of slack owing to the falling off in the call 
for lump coal on the Upper Lakes. Foundry coke is also 
firmer. Quotations for best grades of coal are as follows: 
Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, 
$6. Bituminovs retail steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; 
domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8; wholesale f.o.b. cars three- 
quarter lump, $3.56; screenings, $3. 
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CINCINNATI 


Continued improvement in domestic demand is the most 
encouraging factor. Prices steadier, The steam market not 
strong. 


A slightly improved call for the domestic grades from all 
districts is noted during the past week, though it is by no 
means as yet up to a normal volume. However, it is one of 
the best indications in the market, showing that retailers 
are beginning to realize the necessity of securing their usual 
stocks. 


A sympathetic improvement in the steam market is looked 
for, though consumption does not warrant a statement that 
the market is any stronger. However, it seems certain that 
buying on the part of large consumers will approach some- 
thing like a normal volume soon, and if this is the case steam 
grades will benefit. 


COLUMBUS 


Domestic trade continues slow, but there is better buying 
of steam sizes. The price list is fairly well maintained. 
Future prospects appear brighter, 


The coal trade in Ohio has remained fairly quiet. The 
domestic buying shortly after Aug. 1 has dropped off until 
domestic lines are somewhat weak. Stocking is not as active 
as was expected and this has a bad effect on trade conditions. 
The rural sections are apparently not buying as much as for- 
merly, due to the continued rains which interfered with the 


work of farmers. 


Steam business shows more activity all along the line. 
Buying for manufacturing purposes is better and those having 
contracts are taking a larger tonnage. There is not as much 
cheap steam coal offered as formerly owing to restriction of 
shipments when the coal is not sold. Railroads seem to be 
taking a larger tonnage, and some of the trunk lines are stor- 
ing to guard against an emergency. 


In Lake trade there is not a great deal moving. Conges- 
tion on the docks of the Upper Lake ports still continues and 
the movement to the interior is slow. As a result shipments 
from Ohio fields to the head of the Lakes are not large. But 
on the other hand there is a good tonnage of West Virginia 
coal moving to the Northwest. During the week ending Aug. 
13 the Toledo docks handled 104,000 tons. 


One of the best features is the continued demand for an» 
thracite. Local jobbers report a much better demand thay 
usual for that variety. Coke is also showing some activity. 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended 
District July July Aug. Aug. District July July Aug. Aug. 
24 31 7 14 24 31 7 14 


Hocking.... 25 15 25 25 
Jackson.... 20 20 20 20 
Pomeroy .. 40 35 20) 40 
Crooksville. 20 20 30 30 


Cambridge. 25 39 30 35 
Masillon... 25 25 25 30 
Eastern O.. 55 50 30 55 


Average.. 30 29 30 33 


CLEVELAND 
Coal receipts the first of the week almost double those 
of any week the last two months. Prices showed a decided 
weakness. 


Something over 400 cars of coal arrived here over Sunday; 
80% of this was slack and slack prices showed a marked 
decline. Pan handle was sold at $1.50 while No. 8 went at 
the same price though a week ago it was 5 to 10c. higher. 
It is the general opinion that fine coal will be off another 
5e. before the week is over. More than half the receipts 
were carried over. 


It seems that operators watch this market very closely 
and all elect to ship their surplus into Cleveland at one time. 
Such has been the case about every six to eight weeks all 
summer and spring. The absorbing power of the Cleveland 
market has been overestimated and is now practically ex- 
hausted by the large amount of coal on track. 


The Lake trade shows no indication of any change until 
the grain crop begins to move next month. Lake iron ore 
sales are being made and while the tonnages are small, the 
aggregate is large. Furnaces using Lake Superior ores seem 


to be rounding out stocks and needing more than it was 
thought they would. 
Quotations for shipment to jobbers are as follows: 
Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mount holz No. 8 
Lump... 2..csniee areoneO $2.30 
Lump; 6-nvy fee 2.30 
Lump, 1}-in....... ZO $2.10@2.15 
Lump, 2-n..:.... $2.15@2.20 $2.00 2.00 2.00 
ge ieee 3.70 1.95 
Mine runcseceen 2.70 2.10@2.15 1.90 1.85 1.80@1.85 
Slack A ac6.. eee 1.55 1.70 1.50 1.50 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Furnace coke still in the dumps, but foundry coke in better 
demand. Much erection of byproduct ovens. Production and 
shipments slightly decreased. 


The coke market has shown no general improvement, 
prompt furnace coke being still available at $1.50 while there 
is scarcely any inquiry for contract furnace coke, but foundry 
coke is moving much better and prices are a shade firmer. 
Hopes are still entertained that the furnace coke market will 
advance sharply later in the year, but there is no very 
definite basis for such expectations. The coke market has 
not advanced while steel products have been advancing stead- 
ily for seven months and pig iron has been advancing sharply 
in the past 30 days. Sufficient reason for the failure of coke 
to advance is found in the heavy increase in byproduct 
cokins capacity in the past couple of years, evidently causing 
the total capacity to be far in excess of requirements, and 
within the past two months work has been started, or defi- 
nitely projected, on six additional byproduct plants, to have a 
total capacity of 1,500,000 tons or more a year. 


Prompt furnace coke is offered rather freely at $1.50, 
despite the fact that some of the merchant ovens have lately 
curtailed output. On contract coke the market is not clearly 
defined, there being so little inquiry, but operators would no 
doubt sell at $1.65 or $1.70 for shipment to Oct. 1, the usual 
asking prices for shipment to Jan. 1 being $1.85@2. Foundry 
coke is moving more freely and prices are firm despite the 
softness in furnace coke. Quotations are: Prompt foundry, 
$2.20@2.60; contract foundry, $2.30@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 7 at 366,840 
tons, a decrease of 10,570 tons, and shipments at 369,725 tons, 
a decrease of 3457 tons. 


Butfalo—tThere is still a good movement, with the tone of 
the market much better than it has been for a long time. 
New ovens are reported in operation at coke-producing 
centers, having been started up to meet the increased demand. 
The fact that the steel and iron orders received at the 
furnaces are gaining on them is sufficient reason for the 
movement of coke. Prices are firm on the basis of $4.25 for 
best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 

Chicago—Gas house coke has been quiet, and the demand 
for byproduct sizes has been steady at slightly better prices. 
Foundries in the Chicago district have not as yet purchased 
one-half of their requirements, but during the past week some 
disposition has been shown to buy coke ahead. Quotations 
are as follows: Byproduct, $4.75@5.10; Connellsville, $4.75; 
Wise County, $4.65@4.75; gas coke, $3.75@3.90; furnace, $4.85. 

Birmingham—The demand for furnace coke is rapidly in- 
creasing, due to many furnaces, which have been idle for 
the past 12 months, going into blast. The Sloss Sheffield 
recently put in their Florence furnace and their City furnace 
at Birmingham, and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. have 
recently blown in their No. 4 furnace. The starting up of 
these furnaces called for a large tonnage of coke, and the 
West Blossburg ovens of the Sloss Co. and the Brookside 
ovens, both batteries having been idle since last October, 
have recently been put into blast, as well as the Virginia 
ovens of the Gulf States Steel Co. at Virginia City, which 
will be again blown in within the next few days. The inquiry 
for foreign shipments of furnace coke is quiet, though 72-hr. 
foundry coke is finding a fair market. 
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LOUISVILLE 
Approach of the stocking season gradually forcing buyers 
into the market. Market steadier than for some weeks. 


With half of August gone and the period when stocking 
operations have become imperative, business is showing im- 
provement, though not at the rate hoped for. The industrial 
requirements are not yet as great as they should be, but the 
demand in both quarters is better than for weeks. The far- 
mers are selling off enough of their crops to meet their obli- 
gations. Cotton gins and seed presses are taking their sup- 
plies in the South and there is some strengthening of the 
eall in other directions. 
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Prices have not been much stimulated as yet, however, 
and continue on the same basis as for some weeks, 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Outlook better than for past two years. 
increasing. 


Not for the past two years have conditions been as favor- 
able for a steady market on both lump and steam coal. Addi- 
tional furnaces are being blown in nearly every week, which 
takes a large tonnage off of the regular market; as a result 
operators are finding much less trouble to move their output, 
which is steadily increasing. If the improvement continues, 
the next 60 days will see conditions normal, and all mines 
working to practically full tonnage for the first time in two 
years. 


Production steadily 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Increased prices check 
Anthra- 


Trade remains nearly stationary. 
smokeless orders. Western screenings unchanged. 
cite trade flat. 


None of the Illinois and Indiana, shippers express them- 
selves as believing any improvement has been shown in the- 
situation the past week, and some have found conditions a 
little less to their liking than earlier in August. The only 
marked change is the present sluggishness of West Virginia 
smokeless coals. 


The ordering since the first of the month has been very 
slow at the increased August prices, apparently most of the 
dealers having met their current demands on the July basis. 
Difficulty in distribution of grades is noted; sometimes the 
lump market being too strong, and again the slack market 
forging ahead. Some trouble is experienced in marketing 
coarse smoKeless sizes because suitable equipment is not 
available. Many wholesalers are predicting that towards the 
latter part of the month higher prices will prevail for Western 
coarse coals. 


Indiana and Illinois mines as a rule are still operating at 
about half time or a little better, and very few of them have 
been fortunate enough to obtain sufficient business to place 
their mines on anything near a full time basis. A number 
of inquiries have been made by telephone and telegraph by 
the Northwestern trade during the last week; the buyers 
seemed to be endeavoring to cover future requirements. 


Prices generally are still well maintained in spite of the 
dearth of orders. It is apparent that a large proportion of 
the retailers and household buyers have been withholding the 
purchase of their usual summer supplies in the hope that 
prices would break, as is usually the case, but they have been 
badly disappointed this season. 


Threshing is still backward and this has had on unfor- 
tunate effect on the forwarding of domestic coals. Screenings 
are torpid and generally being sold around 60c., with some 
of the Indiana product having a lower freight rate to the 
more important points of distribution selling at 5c. to 10ce. 


higher. 
CHICAGO 


Generally firmer tone to the market for Middle Western 
coals. Retailers stocks less than normal. Railroads still 
taking minimum tonnages. Eastern grades slow. 

Fine coals from Franklin and Williamson County have been 
a little stronger recently, and while domestic buying has 
lagged, most of the operators are optimistic that the $1.75 
price will prevail after Sept. 1. Some orders have been taken 
for shipment of domestic sizes during the balance of the 
month to retailers at $1.60. There is a firm tone in southern 
Illinois coals, and the tonnage is slowly increasing every day. 
Buyers of screenings from southern Illinois mines are appar- 
ently waiting for the usual drop in prices of former years, 
but will likely be disappointed this season. Carterville washed 
coals are in strong demand. 


Some improvement is noted in the call for Springfield coals, 
and it is expected domestic egg and lump will be advanced 
15e. very shortly. Railroads are still only taking their mini- 
mum requirements from the Springfield and Peoria districts. 

A little improvement is noted in the tonnage of Indiana 
mine-run for the Chicago market, but shipments are much 
less than usual for this time of the year. Domestic lump is 
selling at from $1.40 to $1.50, while some of inferior quality 
is going at from $1.30 to $1.35. The Indiana retailers have 
smaller stocks on hand than ordinarily at this season of the 
year, and when they begin to demand shipments it is certain 
that they will have to have coal in a hurry. Very little 
Clinton and Sullivan County coals have been moving to 
Chicago. Knox County operators have been shipping steam 
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screenings in Indiana 
about 10c. 


coal mostly. Higher prices prevail for 
than in the Chicago market, the difference being 
per ton. 


Buying of smokeless on Chicago tracks is very slow, and a 
few sales have been made of prepared sizes at a discount 
of as high as 50c. under the August circular. Egg seems to 
be the weakest size. Circular prices for Pennsylvania smoke- 
less have not been raised as yet; the demand for lump and 
egg has been steady, while nut is slow. West Virginia mine- 
run is firm at $1.40. Splint is improving in the West, prob- 
ably due to better demand at the seaboard. 

Some Hocking is being shipped to Northwestern points 
via the Lakes, but the tonnage is considerably less than in 
previous seasons. All-rail Hocking is being very slowly 
absorbed by the retailers and farmers. 

Millers Creek advanced on Aug. 15 to $2.25 on 4-in. block, 
$1.85 on egg, and $1.55 on nut; the other eastern Kentucky 
coals are not affected and prices still cover a wide range. 

Anthracite trade is languid. Some of the retailers have 
a good amount of hard coal on hand, although not the stocks 
of previous years. It will take colder weather to bring about 
a replenishment. The dilatory attitude of a large number of 
dealers who will wait until the last minute before ordering 
anthracite is continuing’ to have an unsatisfactory effect on 
the volume of shipments to Western points. 


Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos, 


Williamson and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


Lump...:-. $1. mae 75 * 25@1.50 st 35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump he 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.80 1.15@1.25 cee 
Zi and 3-in. 

humps 1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
1}-in. lump. 1.25 1525 1.15@1.25 Ser 

Pe eae 1.35@1.60 1.25@1.385 1.15@1.25 1.10@1:20 1.15@1.30 
Nut-..2e 1.35@1.60 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 
No. 1lwashed 1.35@1.50 ba Mue 1.50 Aae Ae 
No.2washed 1.35@1.50 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.75 ae Sia ee renee 
No. 2nut.. 1.35@1.60 ees Swit ae 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 .85@1.00 .90@1.00 .85@1.10 
Screenings . 70W .85 .65@ .75 .65@ .70 .60@ .70 .70@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 4 
& Saline Co. I. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.35@1.50 $1.30@2.00 $2.15@2.25 $1. rites 65 $1.35@1.55 
1}-in. lump. 1.20@1. 25. 1, 25@1.50 1.25@1.32 
Biggest.) £.85@1-50.512 10@1 235.2: 15@2. 20 e ae £0 
INUGS acon atte .85@1.15 eb 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.05 
No; I nut -1.35@1450 Bie 1.40 Loa Te 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.35. .... Fe = ee 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.25 -95@1.10 1.40@1.50 1,25 phen 
Screenings. . .65@ .75 .50@ .75 SE Sone fie 


Lake Receipts—Receipts by Lake for the week ended 




















Aug. 10 and for the season, this year and last year, were 
as follows: 
1915 1914 
Hard Soft Hard Soft 

Butialo Hunacer eee oat 19,731 10,868 32,646 5,780 
Toledoth otic tes Sue ae 2h S800) rk ey LOD 
OswWego0s iis ses cinetto eet EA LAG Eee 2 208. Fe Male Dyin bee 
Cleveland] 2 -siin wine et ok nee ee Re eae? aha Oes cor. & 11,125 
Sandusky st <o.5.. each mae ye iene ees LO;020, veer 

Week'ettotaliewee car 19,731 29,868 34,944 24,670 

August total?... 5.4." £7,280 85,256 90,576 56,099 

Season total......./.. 426,679 312,496 392,288 392,407 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Chicago demand for Indiana coal improved; 80c. obtainable 
both there and in the open market for screenings. Movement 
of domestic grades improves. Retailers advance price of 
anthracite and Pocahontas. 


Indiana coal operators note an improvement in the market 
at Chicago, where they always expect to sell a large tonnage. 
Screenings are selling there at 80c., which is considerably 
higher than the prevailing level for several weeks. The same 
figure is obtainable in the open market. 


The weather continues against farm operations and the 
small marketing of wheat and oats has not made any increase 
in the railroad demand for coal. While the factories having 
war orders, mainly iron and steel plants, are consuming coal 


heavily, other industries show no increase. Indianapolis 
retailers have made the first of the usual season advances 
in prices, raising anthracite and Pocahontas 25c. a ton. The 


present schedule is: 


: Per Ton Fer Ton 
Linton No. 4 forked........... $3.00 Pocahontas forked lump........ $5.75 
Indiana lump, forked.......... 2.75 Pocahontas shoveled lump...... 5.25 
Indiana lump and egg, screened. 2.50 Pocahontas mine run.......... 4.25 
Kanawha lump, forked......... 4.25 Pocahontas, nut and slack...... 3. 7D 
Ohio Hocking lump, forked..... 4.25 Anthracite chestnut Peres oat RS 8.00 
Ohio Hocking, washed egg...... 4.50 Anthracite stove and egg....... Tato 
Kentucky.dunip'.os 682000 cee 4.50 Anthracite grate.. RRM oe hate! 
Ohio Jackson lump, forked..... 5.00 Connellsville coke.....----..... 6.00 
Blossburg smithing............ 5.50 Indianapolis by-product coke (all 

Cannel Fama fese oe a cles 6.00 81268) sARER Goat oe ee ee 5.50 
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ST. LOUIS 

Slight improvement in some districts. 
grades coming in, 

The market situation, as regards the inner group of mines, 
has improved slightly during the past week. Dealers are 
beginning, at last, to order domestic coal and lump particu- 
larly is moving more freely. The prices, however, are practi- 
cally the same as last week. In the Southern Illinois field 
the market is about the same. 


The quotations at the end of the week were: 


Orders for domestic 


Wilm. & 

Frnk, Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
6-ind lump. Woe eee $1.35@1.40 $1.25 $1.40 $1.00 
2-in, lumptsehidet Sele a ee .95 1,525 .90 
3-in. lupins ane ie eee ee ie eee pees 1.25 ete 
3x6. Sez seer ee eee 1.35@1.40 Peked waht .90 
Noo. Lotte see ee ee eee wad aus are ee 
No? DUE RA eee eee 1.10@1.15 ect Sr ace 
N 0.0 WaSHiedin-s n,n ee 1.50 ees a 1.40 
Now 2: washecocetiane a. tae kee L258 nae BY ae 
No, or washed elem meee ae ere 125 
No.4) washed sees cae eee 1.20 
INO. Dawsshed naam etree Ne hoe merch eet rts AC 
Screenings..... 6 oe OU Lay) .60 Se .60 


piace tare serail nteresseraatines ittiemoraseentryh Sm 
Ei 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


COCO UO 


SSC UO eee 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for the month of 
June amounted to 301,932 net tons. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during July and the past four months in short tons: 




















April May June July 

Pocahontas Ficld...... 1,163,948 1,259,992 1,493,776 1,648,551 
Tug River District...... 285,243 322,881 348,737 361,454 
Thacker District. Ae ea: 245,887 278,775 238,688 265,743 
Kenova Districtoce.a eee 112,076 90,642 81,794 80,009 
Clinch Valley District. ... 138,970 144,576 155,689 146,911 
Other N. & W. Territory. 3,971 2,323 3,418 2,651 

Total N. & W. Tields.. 1,949,395 2,099,189 2,322,102 2,505,319 
Williamson & Pond Creek 55,311 84,086 75,573 86,949 
All other railroads....... 195,845 251,339 282,790 262,177 

Grand totality a. e200 oD 2,434,614 2,680,465 2,854,445 
Seen eerie Laut G1 basher ha eteteek peace oer aE ues RUSH FRSLMSCOC LS 
: FOREIGN MARKETS : 
# snufenntrprgnelipnibnatses phates weGaeaestehoeeectrese ces tee eo 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Atg. 6—This has been a broken week in the coal industry, 
and although every effort has been made to curtail the 
holidays in view of the urgent need of this country and our 
Allies for every ton of coal which can be produced, operations 
at the pits were not fully resumed in all cases until Wednes- 
day or Thursday, some of the miners delaying their return to 
work until then. The majority of the men responded to the 
appeals made to them, however, and it is believed that the 
output has now been restored to its normal level. Perhaps 
the most important event of the week in the trade has been 
the issue of the expected announcement that the shipment of 
coal to our Allies is to be controlled by the Exports Committee. 
The new Order in Council comes into operation on Aug. 13, 
and has naturally been the subject of much discussion in 
coal-shipping circles. It is feared that business with France, 
Russia and Italy may be hampered to some extent by delays 
in issuing licenses; but on the other hand, it can hardly be 
the intention of the Government to seriously interfere with 
the total exports of the allied countries, who rely so largely 
upon us for their supplies.—‘‘The Iron and Coal Trades 
Review.” 


Aug. 6—The new Government order prohibiting the export 
of coal to all destinations other than British possessions and 
protectorates, except under license, has had a rather unset- 
tling effect on the market and business is on very quiet lines. 
Quotations are nominally as follows: 


Best Welsh steam... . Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.20@7.44 
Best seconds............ Nominal mpeconds.a0 eh see 6.96@7.20 
Seconds) 7: fue ce $7.44@7.86 Best Cardiff smalls. . 5.40@5.52 
Best dry coals.......... 7.44@7.86 Cargo smalls........... 4.44@4.80 


Freights—Chartering is very slow at present because of 
the new restrictions. Rates are nominally as follows: 


Gibraltar... isc. Moonee wINapIOS. vem saree $4.08 St. Vincent....... $4.32 
Marseilles........ 3.48 Alexandria....... 4.80 Rio de Janeiro.... 6.24 
Al gier8ticnd sts eres Oe ae EOLt Sal secrete 4.80 Monte Video..... ; 
Genoa... f0;e5-.9e4:08 tas -Palmassarnane 4.08 River Plate...... 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 


has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


+No. 854—Tompkinsville, N. Y.—Bids have been received 
on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1085, Vol. 8, p. 115), which provides 
for furnishing the Lighthouse Service with coal, as follows: 














Adj. Price 
Delivery per Mill- 
Schedule No. 1 Base Price Buckets ion B.t.u. 
Whitney & Kemmerer............... $3.55 $0. 34 $0.14 
Weston Dodson & Co.*.............. 3.50 384 127 
[MURS AVM NET tv ater eae Oe ere o fh ofars fayls « 3.49 .36 .14 
Commercial Coal Co. vs siceeecGinee oe 3.74 .37 .139 
Base Delivery 
Schedule No. 2 Price Buckets Bags On Deck 
Weston Dodson & Co.*...... $5.30 $0.34 $0.50 $0.40 
RV eMNY CLIT AT Siac arn, sve cow. ocr a 5.51 36 .58 .50 
Commerical Coal Company.. 5.54 55 1.50 1.50 
Base ———— Delivery — 

Schedule No. 3 Price Coal Shed Bags On Dock 

F. H. & A. H. Chappell Co.*. $6.45 $0.20 $0.60 $0.50 
Base 9 ————————_Delivery — 

Schedule No. 4 Price ~— Coal Shed Bags On Dock 
Pinniger & Manchester*...... $7.25 $0.75 $0.40 $0.40 
Newport Coal Co............ 7.50 .80 .45 .45 

Adj. Price 
Base Delivery per Mill- 
Schedule No. 5 Price Bunkers On Deck Bags ion B.t.u. 
Willard Brothers........ $2.90 $0.10 SOLO2 he eee $0.094 
Weston Dodson & Co.... 3.05 .20 .20 30 .097 
Empire Coal Mining Co.. 2.92 .10 BOB) Wao .093 
W. H. Bradford & Co*.... 2.79 .10 .02 155 .088 
Hetherington& Co...... DSA has ime AS ed .091 
Wee Wella rcscsisess. (2.87 .29 .29 .29 .091 
C.J. Wittenberg......... 2.84 .10 .03 .10 .091 
Commercial Coal Co..... 3.00 .30 .30 15 .10 
Adj. Price 

Base Delivery, per Mil- 
Schedule No. 6 Price Coal Bin ion B.t.u. 
Richmond Ice Co.*...... 4.75 110 p16 


Note—While the delivery price of $1.10 per ton is in excess of 10 + of the base 
price per ton, as mentioned in paragraph 31 of the specifications, it is not con- 
sidered that the delivery charge is excessive, for the reason that all of this coal has 
to be delivered by truck to the General Lighthouse Depot, which method of 
delivery is much more expensive than the methods by which the coal called for 
under the other schedules is to be delivered. The acceptance of this bid is there- 
fore recommended. 


Adj. Price 

per Mill- 

Schedule No. 7 Base Delivery ——————. ion B.t.u. 

F. H. & A. H. Chappell Co.* $3.70 $0.35 $0.25 $0.35 $0.126 
Adj. Price 

Base Delivery per Mill- 

Schedule No. 8 Price Bunkers On Deck Bags ion B.t.u. 
Pinniger & Manchester*.. $5.25 $0.40 $0.40 $0.40 $0.176 
Newport Coal Co........ 5.40 .45 .45 45 .183 


* Recommended for acceptance. , 
Address Lighthouse Inspector, Tcmpkinsville, N. Y. 


+No 873—Springfield, Mo.—Six bids have already been 
submitted on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), which provides 
for furnishing the local Board of Education with approxi- 
mately 1400 tons of screened Kansas lump coal. No definite 
date has apparently been set for making the awards, but it 
is anticipated it will be soon. Address Secy. Edw. J. Hoffman, 
Bd. of Edu., Springfield, Mo. 


$1032—Cleveland, Ohio—The bids on this contract (p. 115), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 
coal during the ensuing year, have been opened, and tests 
are now being conducted of the samples furnished by the 
bidders. The contract will probably be awarded within a 
few weeks. Address Dir. of Schools F, C. Hogen, School 


COAL AGE 
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Headquarters, Rockwell Ave. and East 


Ohio. 


#+1064—Joliet, I1l.—This contract (p. 116), which provides 
for furnishing the Washington St. plant of the city Water 
Works and the Fire and Police Department with coal, has 
apparently been readvertised on two separate occasions, the 
first bid being requested for Aug. 2, while the latest has 
again moved the date up to 2 p.m., Aug. 23. A certified check 
for $100 must accompany each bid. Address City Clk. Henry 
W. Odenthal, Joliet, I11. 


+106S—New York, N. Y.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (pp. 117, 248, 283), which provides for furnishing 
the Department of Docks and Ferries with approximately 1500 
tons of egg coal, as follows: Pattison & Bowns, $5.33; W. P. 
W. Haff, $5.33; Gavin Rowe, $5.51. An insufficient deposit 
accompanied the bid of W. P. W. Haff, so that it could not be 
considered. No announcement of award has yet been received. 
Address Dock Com. R. A. C. Smith, Pier A, North River, New 
York. 

#111S8S—Uniontown, Penn.—This contract (p. 158), which 
provides for furnishing the various schools of Perry Township 
with coal during the ensuing year, should have been noted 
under Uniontown instead of Connellsville, as appeared in the 
previous item. Address Secy. J. R. Martin, Bd. of Edu, 
Uniontown, Penn. 


Sixth St., Cleveland, 








New Busimess 


#$1253—Stanley, N. D.—The Board of County Commissioners 
of Montrail County will receive sealed bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 
7, for furnishing and delivering coal as required at the County 
Court House during the ensuing year. All bids must be ac- 
companied by a certified check for $100. Address County Audr., 
H. P. Duggan, Court House, Stanley, N. D. 


+$1254—Bowling Green, Ohio—The Board of Education at 
this place received bids until noon, Aug. 17, for furnishing 
and delivering Jackson and Hocking, straight lump and three- 
quarter lump, aS may be required during the ensuing year; 
bids will also be received on West Virginia splint and Poca- 
hontas coal. Address Clk. George W. Fearnside, Bd. of Edu., 
Bowling Green, Ohio, 


$1255—Ft. Benton, Mont.—The Trustees of School District 
No. 1 received sealed bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 14, for furnishing 
200 tons of mine-run or nut coal to be delivered in the base- 
ment of the schoolhouse as required. Bidders are required to 
state what mine they propose furnishing the coal from and 
location of same. Address Clk. Ezra L. Crane, School Dist. 
No. 1, Ft. Benton, Mont. 


$1256—Atlantic City, N. J.—The Board of Education at 
this place usually contracts for its fuel requirements some 
time during September. The tonnages required and the prices 
at which the business was done during last year were as 
follows: Pea, 1000 tons, $4.36; stove, 500 tons, $6.24; egg, 500 
tons, $6.20. Deliveries are to be made as required. Address 
Board of Education, Atlantic City, N. J. 


#$1257—Watertown, £, D.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing 
and delivering approximately 90 tons of Pocahontas smokeless 
lump coal. Address County Audr. J. S. Johnson, Bd. of County 
Comrs., Watertown, S. D. 


#$1258S—Angola, Ind.—The Indiana Utility Commission 
usually contracts some time in September for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, amounting to 2200 or 2400 tons. Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, coal is being used on the current contract, the 
cost of which is as follows: Freight, $1.35; coal, $1.10; unload- 
ing, 12%c.; total, $2.5714. Address Indiana Utility Commis- 
sion, Angola, Ind. 





1259—Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Power Co. usually con- 
tracts for its annual requirements of coal, amounting to 5000 
tons of lignite and semibituminous slack, some time in Sep- 
tember. The coal usually costs 60c. to 80c. at the mine, and 
the business is not generally let on competitive bids. Coal 
from Leadville and Salida, Colo.,.is used. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Colorado Power Co., Denver, Colo. 

1260—Louisville, Ky.—The Watterson Hotel at this place 
consumes about 2500 tons of nut and slack coal per year and 
will be in the market some time in September. Bidders should 


Byes 


include cost of delivery. Address Mgr. Jones, Watterson Ho- 
tel, Louisville, Ky. 

#+1261—Kenmare, N. D.—The Kenmare School District No. 28 
will receive sealed bids until 8 p.m., Sept. 14, for furnishing 
coal to the city schools as may be required during the en- 
suing year. Bidders should specify whether upper or lower 
Lake coal will be furnished. Address Clk. J. M. Rohe, Ken- 
mare, N. D. 

1262—Des Moines—Bids will be asked for poy cne Inde- 
pendent School District soon for supplying coal to the 60 
schoolhouses in the local school district. The board buys 
steam, mixed nut and lump coal. The contract will probably 
be let about Sept. 1. Address Board of Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

1263—New Orleans, La.—The Crescent City Stock Yards 
& Slaughter House Co. is now testing samples of washed 
and nonclinkering coal preliminary to letting its contract, 
involving approximately 5000 tons. It is expected the con- 
tract will be awarded before Sept. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Crescent City Stock Yards & Slaughter House Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

4+1264—Omaha, Neb.—The City Government received bias 
until Aug. 17 for furnishing IDllinois 1%-in. screened and 
Centerville, Iowa, lump coal during the coming year. Ad- 
dress City Purchasing Agent, Omaha, Neb. 


#$1265—Hazleton, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts some time in September or October 
for its annual requirements of coal, amounting to approxi- 
mately 1500 tons of pea and stove. It usually gets bids from 
one of the local collieries and pays for the delivery separ- 
ately, at the rate of 32c. per ton. The coal usually costs $2.75 
for pea and $3.75 for stove. Address School Board, Hazleton, 
Penn. 


#1266—Wichita, Kan.—The Sedgwick County Board of 
Commissioners received bids until Aug. 16 for supplying the 
various county institutions with coal during the ensuing 
year. Address County Clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


+1267—Wellsburg, W. Wa.—The City Water Board at 
this place received bids until Aug. 17 for furnishing the local 
water plant with coal during the ensuing year. Address 
Secy. J. F. Thompson, City Water Board, Wellsburg, W. Va. 


#126S—Steele, N. D.—The Kidder County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 1, for fur- 
nishing 140 tons of lignite coal, to be delivered in the base- 
ment of the courthouse, as required during the ensuing year. 
Address County Auditor, Steele, N. D. 


+1269—Council Bluffs, Iowa—The Board of Education at 
this place received sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 17, for fur- 
nishing and delivering coal to various school buildings dur- 
ing the ensuing year, as required. Bids are requested on 
14%-in. lump from Montgomery County, Illinois, and from the 
Centerville district of Iowa. The successful bidder will be 
required to furnish a bond of $1500. Address Secy. J. J. 
Hughes, Independent School Dist., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


$1270—Lake City, Minn.—The Municipal Electric Light 
and Water Plant at this place will contract some time in 
September or October for its annual requirements of coal, 
amounting to approximately 3300 tons. Island Creek splint 
nut coal is ordinarily used and the usual price is about $3.85 
per ton, f.o.b. Lake City. The business is let on competitive 
bids. Adress Supt. M. J. Stowe, Municipal Elec. Lt. and Water 
Plant, Lake City, Minn. 


$+1271—Hastings, Neb.—The Board of Commissioners for 
Adams County will receive bids until 9 a.m., Aug. 30, for 
coal as may be required at the Court House during the year 
beginning Sept. 1. Bidders should specify the kind of coal 
and price per ton. The sucessful bidder will be required to 
give a satisfactory bond. Address County Clk. Charles H. 
Hudson, Hastings, Neb. 


1272—West Point, Neb.—Bids will be received by School 
District No.*1 until noon, Aug. 238, for furnishing and de- 
livering 150 tons of coal as may be required during the en- 
suing year. Bids are requested on Weir City nut, Illinois, 
Franklin County No 1 nut and Pocahontas mine-run. Ad- 
dress Secy. J. C. Hansen, School Dist. No. 1, West Point, Neb. 


1273—Louisville, Ky.—The Starks Realty Co. of this place 
consumes about 900 tons of nut and slack coal per annum, 
for which they usually contract about Sept. 1. Deliveries 
are made by wagon and they have a storage capacity of 40 
to 50 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Clifton Rochs, Starks Realty 
Co., 4th and Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


#1274—Des Moines, Ilowa—The Board of Supervisors of 
Polk County is conducting a series of tests to determine 
whom this contract should be awarded to and a decision 
will be reached about Sept. 1. The bids submitted were: 
Dan O’Grady, $1.89; Evans-Lloyd, $1.90; Carbon Coai Co., 
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$1.90; Bennett Bros., $1.95, all for mixed nut. Address Board 
of Supervisors, Polk County, Des Moines, Iowa. 

$1275—Ft. Worth, Tex.—The School Board at this place 
has authorized the purchase of approximately 500 tons of 
domestic lump coal in the open market. Address Supt. Moore, 
of City Schools, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


1276—Cleveland, Ohio—The Acme Foundry Co. of this place 
usually consumes about 200 tons of 3x6-in. egg coal per 
annum, for which they ordinarily contract some time in 
September. Deliveries are made by rail at the rate of about 
40 tons per month. They have a storage capacity of 100 tons. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Acme Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$1277—Hay Springs, Neb.—The Board of Education, Dis- 
trict No. 8, will receive sealed bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 31, for 
furnishing coal to the public schools as required during the 
ensuing year. Address Dir. U. L. Parsons, Hay Springs, Neb. 


+1278S—Bloomington, Ind.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners at this place will receive bids until Sept. 7 for fur- 
nishing 100 tons of No. 4 coal. Address County Audr. W. F. 
Kinser, Bloomington, Ind. 


$+1279—Jamestown, N. D.—The County Government will 
receive sealed bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 1, for furnishing and 
delivering 150 tons of deep-mined lignite coal and 20 tons of 
anthracite stove coal. A separate bid f.o.b. cars at Jamestown 
will be received on the lignite coal. Address County Audr. 
Andrew Blewett, Jamestown, N. D. 


1280—-Burlingame, Kan.—Sealed bids will be received un- 
til Aug. 28 for furnishing coal as may be required at the 
school buildings of District No. 7 during the ensuing year. 
Address Clk. F. M. Nelson, Burlingame, Kan. 


1281—Dallas, Tex.—The Board of Education is in the mar- 
ket for from 800 to 1200 tons of domestic nut coal. The 
maximum price has been limited to $1.70 per ton. Address 
Secy. C. M. Moore, Bd. of Edu., Dallas, Tex. 


1282—Milnor, N. D.—Bids will be received by the Milnor 
School District until Aug. 23 for furnishing 50 tons of 
screened Youghiogheny soft coal and 10 tons of anthracite, 
bids not to include cost of delivery. Address Clk, H. K. Pen- 
nington, Bd. of Edu., Milnor, N. D. 


+-12S3—Philadelphia, Penn.—The City Government may 
readvertise for bids to supply the Water Department until 
the close of the present year. While this contract has been 
awarded for the entire year, yet for the past three years, 
with a reform mayor in the saddle and a reactionary Council 
continually opposing him, the Council never appropriates 
sufficient money to meet the contract, so the law requires 
when all the appropriated money has been absorbed by de- 
liveries that new bids be advertised for on a deficiency con- 
tract. Dealers then supplying coal on this new contract 
must await the pleasure of Council before receiving their 
money. It seems that such a method is certainly a hardship 
on the persons securing the contract in the first instance, 
but it has not yet happened that the deficiency contract has 
been awarded to any but the original contractor. However, 
there is no reason why such a contingency will not arise, 
and when it does it is also likely to be productive of a law- 
suit on the part of the dealer who has his contract taken 
from him through no fault or failure on his part. Address 
Water Department, Philadelphia, Penn. 





1284—Council Bluffs, Iowa—Bids will be received by the 
Free Public Library until noon, Sept. 1, for coal to be deliv- 
ered at the library building as may be required during the 
ensuing season. Address Librarian, Free Pub. Library, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 


+1285—Bay City, Mich.—The County Government received 
bids until Aug. 20 for furnishing and delivering nut and 
steam lump coal for the courthouse heating plant as may be 
required during the ensuing year. Proposals are limited to 
the products of mines in Bay County. Address County Aud- 
itor, Bay Gity,” Mich, 


$128S6—Fargo, N. D.—The Cass County Board of Commis- 
sions will receive bids until nooon, Sept. 8, for furnishing 
and delivering coal as follows: Anthracite nut and pea for 
the County Poor Farm, Pocahontas mine-run coal to be de- 
livered at yard; same delivered at jail; Hocking Valley to be 
delivered in ton and half-ton lots; splint washed coal to be 
delivered in ton and half-ton lots; lignite to be delivered at 
courthouse; same f.o.b. yard at Fargo. Bidders should in- 
clude scale charges, and all bids must be accompanied by 
certified check for $50. Address County Audr, Addison Leech, 
Bd. of County Comrs., Fargo, N. D. 


+1287—Greensburg, Ind.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners at this place will receive bids until Sept. 6 for fur- 
nishing from 75 to 100 tons of Youghiogheny coal. Address 
County Audr. L. W. Sans, Greensburg, Ind. 
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+1288S—Sioux City, Iowa—Bids were received at the public 
library until 5 p.m. Aug. 20, for furnishing anthracite coal 
as may be required during the ensuing season. All bids were 
required to be accompanied by a check for 5 per cent. of the 
amount bid. Address Secy. Jeannette M. Drake, Pub. Li- 
brary, Sioux City, Iowa. 


+1289—Elmwood Place, Ohio—The Hamilton County In- 


. firmary usually contracts some time in September for its 


annual requirements of coal involving approximately 1500 
tons of smokeless mine-run. The business is let on com- 
petitive bids and the usual price is around $2.50 f.o.b. plant. 
Address Supt. Charles Weisbrod, Hamilton County Infirmary, 
Elmwood Place, Ohio. 


+1290—Ellendale, N. D.—The Dickey County Board of 
Commissioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 7, for 
furnishing approximately 200 tons of Youghiogheny mine- 
run coal to be delivered in the bins at the courthouse. Ad- 
dress County Audr. C. C. Misfeldt, Ellendale, N. D. 


+1291—Joliet, I1l—The Joliet Township High School Board 
received bids until noon, Aug. 19, for furnishing approximately 
625 tons of Pocahontas mine-run and 40°tons of nut coal, to 
be delivered as required during the ensuing year. Proposals 
must be submitted according to a B.t.u. basis and must be 
accompanied by a check for $100. Address Clk. J. F. Skeel, 
Joliet Township High School, Bd. of Edu., Joliet, Ill. 


+1292—Larimore, N. D.—The Board of Education received 
sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 20, for furnishing 100 tons of 
Youghiogheny, Hocking, Pocahontas or lignite screened lump 
coal, to be delivered in the basement of the schoolhouse during 
the season beginning Sept. 15. Proposals should be submitted 
on the B.t.u. basis and accompanied by a check for $150. Ad- 
dress Clk. F. W. Reinoehl, Bd. of Edu., Larimore, N. D. 


1293—Brinsmade, N. D.—The Riggin School District No. 4 
received sealed bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 21, for furnishing and 
delivering one 40-ton car of Pocahontas smokeless lump coal 
in the basement of the public school house. Address Clk. F. 
W. Bowman, Riggin School Dist. No. 4, Brinsmade, N. D. 


1294—Cuba, Ill.—The local School Board received sealed 
bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 20, for furnishing either mine-run or 
screened coal to be delivered in the local school building 
during. the ensuing year. The successful bidder will be re- 
quired to give a bond guaranteeing the faithful performance 
of the contract. Address Secy. R. V. Whitriah, Board of 
Education, Cuba, Ill. 


#1295—Grove City, Penn.—The Grove City School Board 
will receive bids until Aug. 28 for furnishing coal as required 
during the ensuing year. Address, Secretary, Grove City 
School Bd., Grove City, Penn. 


+1296—Alliance, Neb.—The Alliance school district received 
sealed bids until Aug. 20 for furnishing approximately 500 
tons of lignite nut and egg coal (passing through a 4-in. bar 
or 6-in. round screen and over a 1-in. round screen). Bids 
should be submitted f.0.b. cars, or delivered in bins. Address 
Secy. F. W. Harris, Alliance School Dist., Alliance, Neb. 


+1297—Bishop, Calif.—The Bishop Union High School will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 28, for furnishing coal as 
required during the ensuing year. Address Clk. W. P. Teel, 
Bishop Union High School Trustees, Bishop, Calif. 


#-1298S—Hannaford, N. D.—The local School Board will re- 
ceive bids until Sept. 1, for furnishing 45 tons or more of 
Pocahontas coal to be delivered at the local school house. 
Address Clk. John Sad, Hannaford School Bd., Hannaford, N. D. 


+-1299—Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Board of Administration, 
which has charge of more than a dozen Ohio charitable and 
penal. institutions has asked for bids on Ohio mine-run coal 
for the Cleveland State Hospital up to 10,000 tons. The board 
has also asked for bids on 13,000 tons of either mine-run or 
three-quarter Ohio coal for the Columbus State Hospital. 
No time is set for the closing of bids. The coal is to be 
delivered on the switches of the institution at the request 
of the state board. Bids will also soon be asked for on the 
following amounts of Ohio-mined coal: Longview State Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, 10,000 tons; Ohio Hospital for Epeleptics 
at Gallapolis, 10,000 tons; Mansfield Reformatory, 6000 tons; 
Delaware Girls Home, 3000 tons; Feeble Minded Institution 
at Columbus, 8000 tons; Toledo State Hospital, Toledo, 10,000 
tons; Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, 15,000 tons; Ohio Institu- 
tion for the Blind, Columbus, 8000 tons; Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, 6000 tons. Address Purch. Agt. 
R. V. Lyons, Ohio Board of Administration, Columbus, Ohio. 


1300—Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
usually contracts some time during the current month for 
approximately 60,000 tons of pea and slack. Deliveries are 
made by railroad at the rate of 3100 tons per week. The coal 
is bought on a B.t.u. basis. Address Pur. Agt. Graham Davis, 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+746—Seattle, Wash.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 8000 tons of coal, has been awarded on the 
following basis, which provides for furnishing and delivering 
the coal at the school building: Pacific Improvement Co., 
Carbondale mine-run, $4.12% a ton; J. W. Bullock, Reuton 
lump and nut, $3.85; Durham Colliery Co., Durham lump and 
nut at $4. The city is divided into three districts and the 
companies will alternate on the business. Address Secy. R. 
W. Jones, Bd. of Edu., 347 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


No. 966—Pineville, La.—This contract (p. 41), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Louisiana Hospital for the Insane, 
at this place, with its fuel requirements for the ensuing year, 
has been awarded to the Birmingham Fuel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., at $3.75 per ton delivered at Pineville; 1330 tons were 
purchased at this price. Address Supt. John N. Thomas, M. D., 
Louisiana Hospital for the Insane, Pineville, La. _ 


+1007—New Castle, Penn.—This contract (pp. 77, 243), 
which provides for furnishing the local School Board with 
approximately 1800 tons of %-in. and 550 tons slack coal 
has been awarded to F. G. Gano at $2.19 per ton for the 
former and $1.75 per ton for the latter. The cost includes 
delivery in bins at the various school buildings. Address 
Secy. H. M. Marquis, School Dist. of the City of New Castle, 
North and East St., New Castle, Penn. 


+1046—Two Harbors, Minn.—This contract (p. 116), which 
provides for furnishing the City Government with approxi- 
mately 6000 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, on the following basis: 1000 tons 
of Hocking, $2.25; 2000 tons of splint, $2.40; 2000 tons Youghi- 
ogheny screenings, $1.70; 1000 tons anthracite, $6.10. Address 
Light & Water Dept., Two Harbors, Minn. 


1048—Middletown, Ohio—This contract (p. 116), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Colin Gard- 
ner Paper Co., aggregating approximately 50,000 tons of nut 
and slack coal per annum, has been awarded. No details are 
available at this time. Address Assist. Treas. M. S. Johnston, 
Colin Gardner Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio 


+£1054—Ottumwa, lIowa—This contract (pp. 116, 157), 
which provides for furnishing the local School Board with ap- 
proximately 1600 tons of screened lump coal, has been di- 
vided equally between Styre Bros. and Dan Shea, both of 
whom bid 102c. per bu. The business last year was let at 
about $2.70 per ton. Address Secy. J. A. Wagner, Bd. of Edu., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


#+1059—Toledo, Ohio—This contract (p. 116), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the county government with coal, has 
been awarded as follows: West Crescent Fuel Co. for armory 
and court house, Pocahontas mine-run at $3.19; Geo. M. 
Jones Co., for infirmary, Tropic Hocking %-in. lump at $2.10. 
Address Audr. Charles J. Sanzenbacher, Lucas County, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


+1061—Mason City, Iowa—This contract (p. 116), which 
provides for furnishing the county institutions with approx- 
imately 1800 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Independ- 
ent Grain & Lumber Co. on Wilmington, Ill. egg coal ata 
delivered price of $3.90 per ton. Address County Audr. Geo. 
E. Frost, Mason City, Iowa. 


+1070—Ashtabula, Ohio—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 100 tons of the best three quarter Pittsburgh 
coal to be delivered as required during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to the Ashtabula Coal Co. Address Clk. Charles 
E. Peck, Bd. of Edu. Ashtabula, Ohio. 


1086—Clinton, Mo.—This contract (p. 117), which provides 
for furnishing the County Government with coal has been 
awarded as follows: Docherty Fuel Co., screened lump to be 
delivered at the court house and jail, $3.37%; M. E. Lane, 
screened coal for the county hall, $2.374%. Address Deputy 
Thornton Jennings, Clinton, Mo. 

+10S8S—New York, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 117, 198), which 
provides for furnishing the Department of Bridges with about 
200 tons of No. 1 buckwheat, has been awarded to Burns Bros., 
who were the lowest bidders at $1637.50. Address Bridge 
Comr. F. J. H. Kracke, Municipal Bldg., New York City. 


#+1093—Franklin, Penn.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with approximately 
2400 tons of three-quarter lump coal, has been awarded to 
the Mercer Iron & Coal Co., of Stoneboro, Penn., at $1.68 per 
ton. Address City Clk. J. G. Crawford, Franklin, Penn. 


1096—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (p. 157), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Montgomery, Ward & Co. at this place 
with approximately 6000 tons of Cherokee mil! coal, has been 
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awarded to the J. H. Leonard Coal Co. Address Pur. Agt. H.R. 
Lipton, Montgomery, Ward & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
1102—Beaver Falls, Penn.—This contract (p. 157), which 
provides for furnishing the schools of North Sewickley Town- 
ship with coal, has been divided equally between B. Wiley 
and W. Dougles, both of whom bid 10c. per bu. for lump and 
5e. per bu. for slack coal. About 1600 bu. will be required al- 
together. Address Secy. S. O. Swick, Beaver Falls, Penn. 
1121—Springfield, Ill—This contract (p. 158), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the various state 
charitable institutions has been awarded as follows: 





‘ 


Contractor 
E. Puttkammer Coal Co.. ee. 
Martin-Howe Coal ‘Co..:......c.25ee.. 
E. Puttkammer Coal Co. 


Ir: stitution 


Elgin 8 State Gantt al BT 8S eee os eee 
Kankakee State Hospital. . 


Kankakee State Hospital............ Marion County | Coali'Co.. 22. es eee 
Jacksonville State Hospitai........... R. E. Gannon.. v3 Te ee. 
Jacksonville State Hospital2=.. 2.72.0). eR EB: Gannon 7.4.0) = eee 


Taylor Coal Co.. 
Collieries Sales Co.... 
Bell and Zoller Coal Co. 
Bell and Zoller Coal Co.. 
R. E. Gannon.. ms Me 44 2), 
RR?) ES Gannon.) Se see ee 
David: Rutter Gow asatae orn 
West Virginia Coal Co. 

Power Coal Co.. 


Anna State Hospital 5.30 tide os ue ae ce ee lor’ Coal Con,4. ete ee 
Anne State Hospital so. ae ae ei 
Anna State Hlospitalscr ae see eee cee 
Watertown State Hospital........... 
Watertown State Hospital........... 
Peoria State Hospital................ 
Peoria State Hospital. ......0. 00.0.0. 
Chester State Hospital 
Chicago State Hospital. 
Chicago State Hospital. Ac Power Coal Co..... 

Lincoln State Sch. & Colony. Rice ae ee Citizens’ Coal Min. Co.. 
Lincoln State Sch. & Colony......... R. E. Gannon. . : 
Illinois Schoel for the Deaf........... Lincoln- -Springfield Coal’ Con. 3 ee. 
Illinois School for the Deaf.... Lincoln-Springfield Coal Co............. 
Illinois School for the Blind........... iinoo la Spares Ccal Co.. 

Ill. Industrial Home Blind......... Albany Coal C 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home.......... TintolnSpriigceid Céal Cov ae see. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. John Hw Piret.5 ost eee 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. . John’ L.-Pire: S40 chic A gc. Wes eee 
Soldiers’ Widows’ Home of IIl.. Lincoln-Springfield Coal Co............. 
Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home.. Lincoln-Springtield Coal Co. 

Ill. Charitable Eye & Far Infirmary... . Albany Coal Co 
State Training Sch. for Girls....... Martin-Howe Coal'Co..% jue eee. 
St. Charles Sch. for Boys....... O'Gara ‘CoaliCon eee et 


Address Illinois State Board of Administration, Springfield, 
Ili. 


Contract Notes 


Toledo, Ohio—The Board of Public Safety has awarded a 
contract for 500 tons of Kanawha gas coal for use at the 
workhouse. 

Minot, N. D 
School district was awarded to L. D. Colton, of Burlington, 
at $2.45 per ton. 

Franece—Press reports are to the effect that Dr. Arnaud 
Rosenthall, representing the French Government, is at Pitts- 
burgh negotiating the purchase of more than 3,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal. 

Dayton, Ohio—The contract to supply 300 tons of Smithers 
Creek coal to the Memorial Building, has been awarded to 
J. D. Whitmore, at $2.50 per ton delivered. Nine other coal 
dealers submitted bids. 

Spain—An American consular officer in Spain writes that 
a business man in his district desires to represent American 
exporters of coal. New York City references given. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. 





Switzerland—An American consular officer in Switzerland 
reports that an association in his district desires to commu- 
nicate with American producers and exporters of coal. Speci- 
fications, etc., may be had on application to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices. 


West Indies—An American consular officer reports that a 
West Indian railway purchasing about 600 tons of patent 
fuel per year wishes quotations on lots of 100 and 200 tons. It 
is stated that the fuel must be free burning and that it must 
not clog the grates. Quotations should be made c.i.f. destin- 


ation. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio—The School Board has let contracts 
for the coal supply for the coming year as follows: Silver 


200 tons of splint, lump, at $2.98; Kerr 
mine-run at $3.05; Bloom Bros., 
and 50 tons of 


Lake Ice & Coal Co., 
Bros., 100 tons Pocahontas 
200 tons of Pocahontas mine-run at $2.85, 
Kentucky block at $2.85. 

Du Quoin, Ill—The Blakeslee Mfg. Co., at this place, con- 
sumes about 1000 tons of 1l-in. screenings per annum. Deliv- 
eries are by railroad at the rate of one or two 50-ton cars 
per month. The coal is bought from local mines. Address 
Pur. Agt. E. T. Blakeslee, Blakeslee Mfg. Co., 235 N. Chest- 
nut St., Du Quoin, Il. 

Chile—The chief engineer of a gas company in Chile has 
informed a commercial attache of the Department of Com- 
merce that he desires to obtain samples of the best American 
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coking coal. The commercial attache has transmitted a report 
on this opportunity which may be had on application at the 
Bureau or its branch offices. 


Erie, Penn.—The contract for furnishing the local Fire 
Department with coal during the ensuing year (p. 200) has 
been divided equally among the following companies, all of 
whom bid $5.15 for No. 4 anthracite delivered: Burnwell Coal 
Co., Meyer Coal Co., Mutual Coal Co., Wittmann-Pfeffer Co., 
Guelcher Bros., Saltsman Coal & Supply Co., Erie Coal Co. 
Address Clk. J. H. Callaghan, Director of Public Safety, Erie, 
Penn. 








———Price 
Per Ton Ver Million 
Coal Ash B.t.u.’s Tons B.t.u.’s 
Ills... 13 11,400 250 $2.20 ei 0947 
Ind... 12 11,600 3,000 2.00 .0818 
Ills... 14 12,000 4,000 1.85 .0762 
ONES 15 11,000 22,000 5 lpeay .0695 
a GL ee 12a 10,800 7,500 1.59 .0712 
Tia 14 10,400 The “are 1.24 .O711 
Ind.. 10.5 11,800 1.80 .0733 
Indies 11.6 11,400 12; 000 1.40 .0584 
Tis 78 8 12,200 400 1.96 .0795 
Tl. eee 10 11,540 200 2.30 0935 
Tll.. 13 10,500 12,000 1.524 .0640 
il! eee 14 10,700 400 oT .0724 
lee 17 10,500 22,000 1.10 0523 
Ill.. 11 12,250 7,750 1.47 0583 
OV ca ; 10 12,500 4 000 2.02 .0768 
Ta. hie eee 11.47 11,550 11,000 1.64 . 0662 
TH) ees 15 10,500 inf 000 1.44 0685 
Ill. eee 14 * 10,300 10,000 iil eg 0538 
NO Maar: Se 3s 13 11,100 7,000 1.61 .08513 
Tee 13 11,300 60 1.80 .0796 
Tie 13 11,100 2,500 1.61 .08423 
Ty :0eceteare 119% 12,350 500 2.60 .1028 
Obes asf 13 11,100 1,000 1.92 .0846 
Fy. 16.36 10,386 4,000 1.24 .0590 
16.36 10,386 10,000 1.44 .0687 
12 11,800 800 2.04 .0864 
13 11,300 5,000 evo .0756 
5 14,850 500 3.90 . 1306 
Me hy 12 11,600 6,000 1.89 .0771 
Ill.. eee 9 12,500 8,000 252 0960 


Helena, Mont.—Contracts for furnishing the State Institu- 
tions with coal during the ensuing year have been let by the 
State Board of Examiners as follows: Northwestern Coal Co. 
$400 tons; International Coal Co., 6775 tons; Union Pacific 
Coal Co., 800 tons; Roundup Coal Co., 720 tons. Other bidders 
on the contracts were C. W. Scott, Montana Coal & Iron Co., 
National Fuel Co., Nelson Fuel Co., Interstate Lumber Co., 
C. H. Vourk and Wyoming Coal Co. 


Sioux Falls, 8. D.—Contracts for furnishing the local Board 
of Education with coal for the coming year were awarded 
as follows: Schoeneman Bros. (anthracite), $10.55; Sioux 
Falls Fuel Co. (bituminous), $6.75. Other bidders were: 
Schoeneman Bros. (bituminous), $6.85; Sioux Falls Fuel Co. 
(anthracite), $10.64; H. T. Parmley (anthracite), $10.65 (bitu- 
minous), $6.80; W. A. Mills (anthracite), $10.78 (bituminous), 
$6.89; W. Z. Sharp Elevator Co. (anthracite), $10.74 (bitumin- 
ous), $6.79; Loonan Lumber Co. (anthracite), $10.65 (bitu- 
minous), $6.96. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—After receiving and tabulating bids for 
coal for the city schools of Fort Worth for the coming year, 
the School Board decided to burn gas for heating the school 
rooms. Bids on coal were received from Hefley-Coleman Co., 
the Tri-State Coal Co. and C. H. Lilly, all of Ft. Worth; and 
W. E. Melton Co., of Bridgeport, Tex. These included bids on 
a new brand of coal, known as the Arkansas semianthracite, 
which it was represented had given excellent service. 


Dallas, Tex.—Contract for supplying 1000 tons of coal for 
the public schools was awarded to the Fidelity Fuel Co., of 
Muskogee, Okla., at $2.50 per ton f.o.b. the mines. Other bids 
were: Penniman Coal Co., McAlester domestic lump, $3.70; 
Wilburton, domestic lump, $3.20; Henryetta or Dewar domes- 
tic lump, $2.75; Greenwood fancy domestic lump, $2.50; Green- 
wood domestic lump, $2.50; Pulliam Fuel Co., McAlester do- 
mestic lump, $3.70; Wilburton domestie lump, $3.20; Dewar 
domestic lump, $2.75; Arkansas domestic lump, $2.50; Green- 
wood screened nut, $2. Western Coal & Mining Co., Ar- 
kansas fancy lump, $2.50. Green Ridge Coal Co., Green 
Ridge or Dewar domestic lump, $2.50. McAlester Fuel Co., 
McAlester domestic lump, $3.70; Wilburton domestic lump, 
$3.20; McAlester fancy nut, $3; Wilburton fancy nut, $2.75; 
Guntheur-Greenwood nut, $1.75; Guntheur-Greenwood semi- 
anthracite, $1.80; Dewar machine-mined domestic lump, $2.75; 
Dewar machine-mined fancy nut, $2.50; Guntheur-Green- 
wood machine nut, $2; James A. Lincoln, Henryetta or De- 
war domestic lump, $2.60; Union Coal Co., domestic lump, 
$2.25. Central Ice & Cold Storage Co., machine-mined domes- 
tic lump, $2.50; machine mine-run, $1.75. The board decided 
to buy 800 or 1000 additional tons of coal on the open mar- 
ket. Address Secy. C. M. Moore, Board of Education, Dallas, 
Tex. 
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Parbon City Mines. 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter received, and I note that you are anxious to be 
braneterread to a larger camp Because you feel that you are entitled to-a 
byceder Opportunity than thate@@rered by your present position. 


The same mail that brought your letter also brought the letter 
from your company physician which you forwarded, giving a report on the 
PepnordropLldemic in your camp. 


Mivepereadning his Veueer, 1 must ‘telly you.frankly: that you 
seem to have overlooked an excellent opportunity to display your ability 
Poeecwtesderuor meow. It has beemedemonstrated time and. again that. in. a 
Camp Where Ordinary sanitary precautions are taken and where the. proper 
SS cOmrieahonpuuytOorthn to extermamate flies, there is little danger of a 
BypuOLCG- epLuemaie, You know thie) and all of your men know.it; but the 
Pte wise lesee Lt, Judging empirely by the report that your camp 
poyeteiam Mas Mace, is that Themes never occurred to you that your: first 
duty toward your company and your men is to see that no measures are 
Overlooked Which are in any Way vital to the health and happiness of all 
Mie ciose supjsct to your orders 


teececms Parador teamem—euu 1b 1S nevertheless. truce, that the 
woe LTeghizavion of a certatm@emact will not move men to action. It 
[eke aweuLicn a great calamity seimeo great leader to stir men to action, 
amo Li LOOKS as if the gréat Cabamity was necessary to your camp, large- 
Pye because the’ camp was not Témtunate enough to possess a great leader. 


Our company is now spending more money than ever in its his- 
Pot vebo= MO LOve living conditiemeyat its minés. We are building better 
Pouses and Turnishing them withemore conveniencés, and unless our super- 
mivenoenss are able to Insplromaweir mento. get. the. fullest advantage 
Momo our Gitorts Lor theme. of this work will go for naught. 


Aydso instead of Premesing a better position, it becomes my 
Oniy so inform you that unlegsayou can live up to’ your present oppor- 
tunities we shall feel 1t necgeseary to ask for your resignation. 
Yoursrvery truly, 


Carctilm €.DRaus 


pene real sManacer. 
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“Preparing” for Better Times 
By PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER 


Mr. Boss, how do you size up? In the language of the 
trapper boy, Are you there? We are on the eve of better 
times. You have been inspecting the plant, noting what 
improvements and additions are necessary to meet this 
change. You have placed a new piston in the hoisting en- 
gine, put in a large-size discharge line from the big 
pump, repaired the headframe—everything looks in tip- 
top shape now, and you are feeling mighty good and 
ready to put out more coal than ever before. 

But—hold on, you are not through yet! How about 
yourself? Are you.in tiptop shape to meet this busi- 
ness? You don’t know as there is anything the matter 
with you? Well, just give yourself the “once over” and 
see. You have often found that you have misjudged a 
man and that he has good qualities of which you never 
dreamed. Now, there is no danger of you misjudging 
yourself in this manner. A man’s opinion of himself is 
likely to be very much sugar-coated, so forget for awhile 
how good you are and sit down and ask yourself a few 
questions. 

Are you still a man of your word? 
up to you and respect you? Have you control of your 
temper? Have you contracted any bad habits? Are 
you next to all the new mining wrinkles and new types of 
machinery ? 

Now, if you are honest in your examination you will 
surely find some defect in your makeup—something that 
you can remedy or improve. 





Do the men look 


FunLritt ALL PRoMISES 


If you have got into the habit of making promises to 
your men and not fulfilling them, you had better cut it 
out. If you do not have the regard of the men, you had 
better get it in a hurry. Miners are going to be scarce 
and the boss who appreciates his men will be the one who 
will have his plant running full when prosperity hits us. 

If you have not read up on new methods and new 
machinery, you had better “get next” or some other fellow 
will have your job. Better be sure that your health is 
good. A sick man is only half a man. 

Analyze yourself, find your faults, 
become a better man. 

The fellow that knows himself—knows his strength, 
knows his weakness—is the fellow who gets there. 


and you will 


ae 
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ihe “Big Boss” 
By Fornery L. PARKER 


The claim is made that coal companies are soulless and 
heartless and that the employees are mere cogs in a big 
industrial machine, to which less consideration is paid 
than to the rough iron or steel itself. It is the duty of 
the man who directs the aims and purpose of the com- 
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pany in the field—the manager, the superintendent, the 
“big boss’”—to dispel this piece of fiction. 

By giving attention to your employees’ grievances, 
showing an interest in their work, in many cases calling 
them by their first names and by having their welfare 
and safety at heart, you get them to think and to have 
confidence in themselves and in the company. It is 
tangible incentive to do good work. 

I remember an employee—I will call him “Eddie Ma- 
lone,” which is not his name—who was directed by the 
foreman one morning to perform a certain task. In 
giving his instructions the foreman unthinkingly called 
him “Malone,” whereas his usual way of addressing him 
was “Hddie.” This set Eddie thinking, which is very 
good for one provided he is on the right track. In this 
case, however, the miner thought the boss had started 
to call him by his surname preparatory to sacking him. 
In fact Eddie was so busy asking himself why, that he 
did not have much time for the work at hand. 

I merely relate this incident to illustrate the impor- 
tance of giving your full measure of consideration to the 
man who works for you, whether he is trapper-boy or 
your first assistant. If the company has a soul, a high 
ideal, a definite purpose, you, more than anyone else, are 
duty bound to convey this spirit to your employees. 

This attitude of the “big boss” will be reflected by 
his heutenants—men who have charge of important di- 
visions of work and who carry out his directions; and 
it will do much toward creating a human machine of 
which all the essential parts will work together in per- 
fect harmony. 





Plea for a Better Hlouse 


I am a hoisting engineer. All my life I have lived in 
company houses, in the summer to roast and in the winter 
to freeze. While single I did not mind these conditions ; 
in fact, I never thought of them as hardships. 

But now I am married and have a family of three. I 
am proud of them and would like to provide a pleasant 
and comfortable home. We would hke to have flowers 
around the house and a nice big garden. We would like 
to have a kitchen and—yes, a bathroom in this house of 
ours; for we get as dirty as anyone—perhaps a little 
more, living in a coke town. 

Can you tell me where I can find such a place? I have 
been looking for several years, but so far have not been 
successful in locating one. 

My present house is as good as any in the town where 
we now live. They are all alike. Most company houses 
are. Of course, they are just about what our foreign 
neighbors want, but how about us Americans? Our 
house contains four rooms—two on the first floor and two 
on the second. We have to cook and eat in the same 
room—pretty hot this warm weather. We have tried to 
raise flowers and vegetables on our little piece of ground, 
but the houses are set so close together that the sun can 
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never see our plants. Winter will soon be here again, and 
then in spite of our big coal stoves our house will again 
always be cold, like it was last winter. Pretty tough on 
the kids. 

[ believe I am a good workman. I make good wages 
and like my work. If I just had that home now, I would 
be perfectly satisfied. We pay $7 a month for our house. 
How glad I would be to pay $10 or $12 for one like I have 
in mind. It might cost a few hundred dollars more to 
build, yet I would willingly pay the interest-difference in 
rent. 

We would feel like we had a home then and would be 
contented. Can you tell me where I can find the oppor- 
tunity to realize my modest desire ? 

Facts Worth Considering 
By J. J. Rosy 


Our laws protect the consumer against extortion on the 
part of the producer, but they do not protect the producer 
against the folly of his competitors. 

Because of certain hazards not present in other lines of 
business, the coal operator is entitled to a larger measure 
of profit than men engaged in most other industries. 

The coal operator, unlike the manufacturer, must at 
once acquire sufficient raw material to operate a long 
period of years. Furthermore, the mine owner, because 
of constant depletion of coal and rapid 
depreciation of plant, cannot keep his 
property intact. 

The method of cost accounting in 
use at any mine should enable the oper- 
ator to accurately determine the cost of 
conducting his business, which should 
include a reasonable profit, and to con- 
tinue the operation at a profit until all 
the coal is mined. 

The cost of production, if properly 
computed, will indicate about the same selling price for 
coal of similar grades, regardless of ownership, magnitude 
of operation, probable duration of operation and physical 
conditions. 

When the coal operator sells coal at less than cost, in 
order to keep his mine running, he simply disposes of a 
portion of his property without compensation. 

When the operator sells coal at a low price, because his 
mine is new and his primary cost low, he suffers a loss 
even though he believes he is making a profit. 

The operator, to make good, must earn sufficient during 
the earlier years of his operation to amortize a large part 
of his investment and reduce his interest charge. 

A tract of 10,000,000 tons of coal that cannot be mined. 
at a primary cost and marketed at a selling price to permit 
an initial royalty of 12c. cannot have an average value 
of 6c¢., nor can it all be mined at a fair profit. 

The primary cost of operation is represented by actual 
expenditures made in the ordinary course of operating 
but should not include interest or payments on borrowed 
capital. 

The secondary cost of operation consists of proper 
charges against the product for plant depreciation, coal 
depletion, interest on investment and capital, risk of the 
industry and a reasonable profit. 

The proper selling price is the sum of the primary and 
secondary costs. 
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The secondary cost, or margin between selling price and 
primary cost, of a standard grade of coal of the best 
quality and with the most favorable physical conditions, 
determines the basic value for coal of that grade, the value 
being modified as adverse physical conditions increase 
primary cost and as poorer quality reduces the selling 
price. 


Am End-Gate Lifter 
BrAsW- Hussu* 

A simple arrangement in connection with a Phillips 
crossover dump for automatically lifting the end gate of 
a mine car while dumping is shown in the accompanying 
drawing. This arrangement is now in operation on the 
tipple of the Lincoln Coal Mining Corporation, at Big 
Creek, W. Va. 

‘The equipment consists of three short 2-in. pipes, two 
15-ft. lengths of 1-in. pipe, three pipe straps, separating 
pipes and bolts, and four pieces of strap iron 14x1 in. 
about 5 ft. long. 

The loaded car moving toward the dump strikes the 
arm B and in raising it moves the arm A away from the 
stirrup on the end gate of the empty car by means of 
the two 1-in. pipes connecting A and B. The arm B drags 
over the top of the loaded car, holding A out of the way 
until the loaded car bumps the empty off the Gump. Then 























DETAILS OF APPARATUS FOR LIFTING END GATES ON MINE CARS 


before the loaded car reaches the horns of the dump these 
arms drop back to their vertical positions, and A is ready 
to catch the stirrup of the loaded car when it is dumped. 

These arms extend about 8 or 10 in. below the top of 
the car. While the sketch does not show it, the arm A 
is about 5 in. behind the front of the car to assure catching 
the stirrup of the end gate when the car is ready to dump. 

The material in this apparatus is all comparatively 
light so that only the one rod B is necessary to extend 
below the top of the car, thus avoiding dragging over the 
loaded car. 

The distance between the arms at the dump at Big 
Creek is 15 ft., leaving a space of 614 ft. between the 
ends of the cars when the arms begin to lift. This distance 
of course may be varied, depending upon the length of the 
cars. Care should be taken to avoid placing the arms too 
close together in order that the loaded car shall not get 
too close to the dumping point before the front arm is in 
position to catch the stirrup of the end gate. 


The Thicker Coal Seams Will Become Searecer, and this day 
is fast approaching. Then will come the turn for the thinner 
seams. Joseph Dickinson estimates that in half a century 
many of the thick seams in Europe and America will be com- 
pletely worked out, and coal will sell at a much higher 
price. Operators will then find it possible to work the thin 
beds. 





*Big Creek, W. Va. 
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Cadogan Mine 


By Frep NorMANn* 








SYNOPSIS—At this mine three coal beds will 
be simultaneously worked, all the coal being 
handled in one preparation plant. This plant ts so 
arranged that any combination of prepared sizes 
from any or all of the coal measures may be loaded 
on the railroad cars. 





The Allegheny River Mining Co., of Kittanning, Penn., 
is opening a new mine on the west bank of the Allegheny 
River in North and South Buffalo Townships, Armstrong 
County, Penn., known as Cadogan mine. This is the 
sixth large coal-mining operation of that company along 
the line of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut R.R., between 
Brookville and Freeport, Penn., and when fully de- 
veloped will give the company a total output of 15,000 
tons per day. 

The Cadogan plant is beautifully located on an exten- 
sive flat on the Allegheny River, with the tipple yard par- 
allel to the main track of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut R.R. 
Both the railroad and the mining plant are now in course 


miles. The two Freeport veins, however, are not so regular 
and thin out on the edges in all directions from the body of 
the seams, thereby somewhat limiting the points of favor- 
able attack to an area parallel with and about a mile back 
from the river. The territories covered by the Freeport 
veins are irregular in shape and less in area than the “B” 
vein, but of such magnitude as to warrant large operations 
in both measures. 

The mine workings are laid out on the “pillar and 
room” system from double room entries. Main entries 
are driven four abreast, two haulage in the center and 
one airway on each side. Face entries are driven off 
the mains at regular intervals, forming panels of from 
30 to 40 rooms off each room entry. 


SUPERIMPOSED ENTRIES WILL Br EMPLOYED 


The two Freeport seams will be worked with entries 
directly above one another, while the “B” seam will be 
worked independently, inasmuch as the interval between 
it and the “D” seam is about 250 ft., composed of sey- 
eral sandstone and sandshale strata, not likely to cause 








THE TOWN, LOOKING EAST, WITH ALLEGHENY RIVER IN BACKGROUND 


of construction, and work is being pushed with the ex- 
pectation of shipping coal in the fall of 1915. 

A large coal territory is tributary to this plant, and 
drifts are opened in three veins, which in this particular 
section are all of workable thickness. The principal work- 
ings will be in the Lower Kittanning, or “B,” vein, while 
extensive operations will be pushed into the Lower Free- 
port, or “D,” and the Upper Freeport, or “EH,” seams. The 
thickness of coal in either vein averages 42 in. with a 
maximum of 60 in. The “B” vein lies about 40 ft. above 
the normal river stage, with an interval of about 250 ft. 
between it and the “D,” which les about 45 ft. below the 
“Hi” seam. 

The “B” seam crops full thickness on the river front, 
and by diamond-drill testing proves to be uniform for 


*Chief Engineer, Allegheny Mining Co., Kittanning, Penn. 


any disturbance in the upper veins from subsidence in 
the lower. Furthermore, an attempt will be made to keep 
the upper workings ahead of the lower, since these have a 
mile handicap at the start. The coal in all three veins 
is of excellent structure and quality, with favorable 
roof and floor conditions. 

Coal will be mined by Sullivan shortwall electric ma- 
chines, and hauled by General Electric locomotives. The 
mine will be ventilated by electrically driven fans and 
unwatered by electrically driven pumps. 

The yard tracks of the railroad are on approximately 
the same level as the main double-track drift in the “B” 
vein, necessitating the elevation of the coal to screening 
height above the railroad cars. To overcome this it was 
decided to tipple the coal on the level of the ground and 
elevate it to the screenhouse by apron conveyors. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT, LOOKING EAST 


The coal from all three beds will be delivered by locomo- 
tives to a low tipple, having two Phillips crossover dumps, 
two feeder car hauls, two Dempcy-Degener automatic 
car stops and two Standard platform scales. The locomo- 
tives will head trips in on the tipple floor, cut loose and 
switch over to the locomotive return track, which passes 
under the tipple floor. This gives the locomotives a clear 
track to the intersection with the empty tracks, ahead of 
empty cars. The trip meanwhile travels slowly ahead 
until engaged by the feeder carhaul, which moves the trip 
at will so as to place one car at a time on the scale plat- 
form. Here it is uncoupled, weighed and pushed off the 
scales by the next succeeding car, actuated by the car- 
haul. 

The cars after leaving the scales run by gravity to the 
ear stops, which hold them till released by the dumper, 


by means of a foot lever. Three to four cars can be 
held in the stops, which close automatically after each re- 
lease. Coal is dumped into hoppers holding 10 to 12 
cars, the bottoms of which open onto reciprocating elec- 
trically driven feeders delivering the coal to the main 
conveyors. 

The empty cars after passing over dumps run by gravity 
to switchbacks and return by gravity under the tipple floor 
to electrically driven trip makers, which elevate them 
about 10 ft. and push the empty trips along tracks with a 
1% per cent. grade in favor of the cars. 

The coal is fed by reciprocating feeders to two apron 
conveyors, electrically driven, with capacities of 300 tons 
per hr. each, elevating it to the top of the screenhouse, 
where it is delivered to shaking screens of the flanged-lip 
type, sizing the coal into lump, nut and slack. The 





GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT, LOOKING NORTH 
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lump, lump and nut, or run-of-mine is delivered to pick- 
ing tables, at right angles to the screens, terminating in 
adjustable electrically operated loading booms delivering 
to railroad cars. 

Nut coal is carried from the screens by a transverse 
flight conveyor delivering directly to the nut car or to 
another flight conveyor carrying it to the picking tables, 
as desired. This last conveyor, on its return course below, 
carries refuse from the picking tables to a crusher or to the 
refuse bin. This conveyor is partitioned off in the center, 
one side delivering to either crusher or bin and the other 
side to the bin only. Dirty coal, bone, etc., goes to the 
crusher, from which it is taken for fuel to the boilerhouse 
by a small flight conveyor. 

The bin opens with a gate at the bottom into a mine 
car on a track constructed for the purpose, and all rock, 
pyrites, slate and other hard or incombustible matter is 
removed for ballast or deposited on the waste dump. 


Any CoMBINATION OF SizES May Br LoapeEp 

Provision is made for loading lump, nut, slack, run-of- 
mine, lump and nut, and nut and slack, while emergency 
chutes at the head of conveyors allow loading run-of-mine 
without passing the coal over the screens. Coal is loaded 
on four tracks under the screenhouse. Two are equipped 
with loading booms for lump, lump and nut, or run-of- 
mine; the other two, for nut, nut and slack, and slack, 
have no booms. ach loading track will be equipped 
with Fairmont car retarders, for handling the cars under 
the screenhouse. 

The screenhouse is a steel structure covered by corru- 
gated iron on roof and sides. Machinery is run by 220- 
volt alternating-current induction motors. The tipple 


building is of wood with corrugated asbestos-covered iron 





SCREEN HOUSE AND POWER HOUSE, LOOKING NORTH 


roof and sides. The screenhouse, with all its machinery 
and apparatus, and all the machinery in the tipple were 
erected and furnished by the Link Belt Co., while the tip- 
ple building was erected by the mining company. 

Power will be derived from two 375-kv.-a. General 
Electric 2300-volt three-phase 60-cycle alternators direct- 
connected to two horizontal sidecrank nonreleasing corliss- 
valve steam engines built by the Ball Engine Co. Pro- 
vision is also made for the later installation of a mixed- 
pressure turbine to be run by exhaust steam from the en- 
gines. The electric units, with the switchboard, ete., 
together with the 10-ton hand-operated crane, are located 
in one-half of the powerhouse. The other half contains 
two Heine safety watertube boilers of 470 hp. each, gen- 
erating steam at 150 lb. pressure and equipped with six 
Jones underfeed stokers. Provision is made for the 
installation of an additional boiler in the same compart- 
ment. 
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~ Ashes will be dropped through trap doors in the floor 
into steel cars in the pit beneath. One 1500-hp. Cochran 
open feedwater heater receives water from a tank outside 
of the building, and the heated water is delivered to boil- 
ers by two American steam plunger feed pumps. The 
water supply is derived from two 10-in. drilled wells in- 
side the boiler house in the rear of the heater. The water 
is lifted and delivered to the tank by two American steam- 
driven deepwell pumps. It gravitates from the tank to 
the heater. 

Engines and boilers, with apparatus and accessories, 
are located in a brick powerhouse building built on con- 
crete foundations. This building has a steel-trussed red 
asbestos-shingle covered roof and concrete floors. Two 
steel stacks 56 in. in diameter and 140 ft. high above the 
floor rise through the roof. This building was erected 
by the McChntic-Marshall Construction Co. and les in an 
angle formed by the tipple and screenhouse. 

Power will be distributed for the present to two sub- 
stations, one at No. 1 drift in the “B” vein workings and 
one at No. 3 drift in the “EK” vein workings. This latter 
for a time will serve workings both in “EK” and “D.” 

Three-phase 60-cycle 2300-volt alternating current will 
be taken from the switchboard to a steel distribution tower 
outside the powerhouse. This tower will be 25 ft. high and 
will contain three Pittsburgh 75-kv.-a. 2300/220-volt 
single-phase transformers for the tipple and screenhouse 
motors and the general lighting of the plant, and reactors 
or choke coils and lightning arresters. Three separate cir- 
cuits will be led from the switchboard to the tower, with 
provisions for a fourth. The main power circuit consists 
of three No. 3 bare copper wires to supply the substations, 
while three No. 6 bare copper wires for ventilating fans 
will be supplied from a separate circuit from the switch- 
board. All high-tension lines are carried on wooden poles, 
with a minimum height from the ground of 25 ft. A No. 
6 galvanized-iron static wire is carried on top of the poles, 
with grounds at every fifth pole. The poles are spaced 
100 to 200 ft. apart, according to the contour and condi- 
tions of the ground. 

The substations are each equipped with 200-kw. syn- 
chronous motor-generator sets, with necessary switch- 
boards, ete., and 2300-volt alternating current will be con- 
verted to 275-volt direct current for general power use. 
No. 1 substation has General Electric equipment, while 
No. 2 is a Ridgway installation. The substation buildings 
are brick on concrete foundations, with red asbestos- 
shingle roofs. Power from the substations is distributed 
inside and outside over No. 0000 grooved trolley wires. 


Two-SpPEED Motor Is Usrep ror Fan Driving 


The lower mine will be ventilated by a 7-ft. Robinson 
fan, driven by a 150-hp. two-speed Crocker-Wheeler in- 
duction motor, and housed in a brick building with con- 
crete foundations and roof. The fan is placed at the 
mouth of the air drift and has a capacity of 150,000 cu.ft. 
per min. at 3-in. watergage. No. 3 drift in “E” vein is 
to be ventilated by an 8-ft. Stine disk fan, driven by a 
40-hp. Crocker-Wheeler induction motor, while the “D” 
vein workings will temporarily be taken care of by a 6-ft. 
Robinson disk fan driven by a General Electric 25-hp. 
250-volt direct-current motor. All fans have Link Belt 
silent chain drives. 

Coal from the upper workings—in the Freeport veins— 
will be hauled by electric locomotives to he head of a 
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1200-ft. incline gravity plane, equipped with a Stine fig- 
ure-8 plane machine. The cars will be handled by dis- 
appearing “‘barneys” to the foot of the plane near No. 1 
drift in “B” vein and into the common yard for all coal, 
from where they will be delivered to the tipple by electric 
locomotives. Product from the “EK” vein will pass over a 
tramroad with 2 per cent. grade in favor of the loads to the 
head of the plane, while the “D” vein product will be 
hauled over a tramroad with 214% per cent. grade against 
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the loads, in order to reach the yard at the head of the 
plane. 

The arrangement of tracks in the yard and tipple al- 
lows the keeping of the coal from the different workings 
separate, if so desired. 

All tracks on main haulage roads are laid with 40-lb. 
steel rail, 30-lb. in side or room entries and 16-lb. in rooms, 
the latter being laid on Fairmont steel ties. The gage of 
the track is 42 in. 

Eight-ton electric locomotives will do the hauling at the 
start ; heavier types to be added later if necessary. Wooden 
mine cars are employed which are built in the company’s 
shops at Furnace Run mine. These are of the single- 
bumper four-belted type, holding 3000 lb. of coal level 
full. 

Along the yard tracks between the tipple and No. 1 
drift are located the necessary mine buildings. The office 
and supply house, sand and oil house, repair shop and mo- 
tor barn, in addition to the power house mentioned, are 
erected near the tipple, while near the mouth of No. 1 
drift are the first-aid hospital and the mine foreman’s 
office, in addition to No. 1 substation and fan house. All 
of these structures are of brick on concrete foundations 
and with red asbestos-shingle roofs. The mine foreman’s 
office, the repair shop and the motor barn will be erected 
shortly along the tramroad to the upper or Freeport 
vein workings. 

A mining town of 80 tenements, constructed by the 
Nicola Building Co., together with a superintendent’s 
residence, hotel, doctor’s office, etc., are built, with pro- 
visions made for extensions from time to time as needed, 
on a hill overlooking the river and the works. The town 
is laid out with streets and alleys, and reservations are 
made for schools, churches, stores and playgrounds. Water- 
works supplying the town will be installed, the supply to 
be derived from drilled wells, with electric pumps and a 
50,000-gal. tank high enough to insure good pressure. 
Four-inch cast-iron mains with 3-in. and 2-in. auxiliaries 
will distribute the water through the town. Fire plugs 
and hydrants will be erected at convenient points. 
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Construction work is still in progress, and although 
the larger part of the work is completed or nearing compie- 
tion, much is still to be accomplished. The object is to get 
the mines in working condition for an output of about 500 
tons per day this coming fall and gradually complete 
construction, along with the mine development, till the 
rated output of 5000 tons per day is reached. 
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Opening South-China Coal 
Fields 


There is a very fair prospect for the development of 
some of the coal fields of south China, says Consul General 
George E. Anderson in Commerce Reports, especially with- 
in Hongkong’s trade territory, on a modern basis. At 
several localities along the West and North Rivers near 
Canton coal fields have been worked in native fashion 
for some time and the output has come to amount to a con- 
siderable volume. 

An American mining expert has had occasion to look 
into one of these fields in the past few weeks, with a view 
to development along modern lines, and gives some facts 
of interest. The property examined is situated on the 
North River, about 160 miles from Canton, the actual 
mine being located about a mile from the river and on the 
right bank. The survey for the Canton-Hankow Ry. lines 
crosses the property which occupies broken ground, embrac- 
ing two lines of hills of considerable height. The native 
workings are located from 800 to 1000 ft. up the side of 
one of these ranges and the seam has been followed down 
for about 400 ft. The seam runs about 9 ft. in thickness. 

The native method of working is extremely wasteful 
and also extremely dangerous, even where the seam is as 
plainly exposed as it is in the case of the one worked. On 
this property there are three coal beds, one about 9 ft. 
in thickness, the second about 2 ft. in thickness and the 
third about 10 ft. in thickness. While owing to the broken 
nature of the country it is impossible to see whether 
or not there are faults in the seams, the general indications 
are that there are none. 

The region is essentially coal country; the predominat- 
ing rock is limestone intermixed with layers of sandstone 
and slates. Millions of tons of coal are actually in sight. 
The government analyst in Hongkong reports on the an- 
alysis of a sample of this coal that it contains 0.8 per 
cent. of moisture, 17.6 per cent. of ash, 20.7 per cent. of 
volatile combustible matter and 60.9 per cent. of fixed car- 
bon. The percentage of sulphur is placed at 1.2 per cent., 
and the calorific value is 12,830 B.t.u. The ash is grayish 
white in color. The coke made from this coal is of hard 
behavior and burns with a fairly long flame. 

The matter of transportation has been one of the chief 
factors in opening such mines. The North River, where 
these coal seams are found, is too shallow for successful 
water transportation, and there is no economical means 
of transport at this time. It is anticipated, however, that 
the Canton-Hankow Ry. lne will be completed to this 
district in about two years at the present rate of progress. 
The completion of this line will not only immediately open 
up this coal field, but it will also make other fields avail- 
able for the Hongkong coal market and for export. 

The immediate need of these fields is modern machinery 
and capital. The capital needed for the development of 
the property examined is about $150,000 gold. 
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Western Advance 





SYNOPSIS—The recent decision of the Com- 
merce Commission in the Western rate case makes a 
sweeping readjustment in coal freights. The ton- 
nage affected aggregates more than 13 million. A 
general advance was granted except to South 
Dakota. Complete teat of that part of the decision 
covering coal rates is given. 








It is proposed by tariffs under suspension to increase 
the rates on bituminous coal from mines in Indiana, Hu- 
nois, Kentucky, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico and Iowa, and from the 
docks on Lakes Michigan and Superior when shipped to 
points in Western trunk line and Southwestern tariff com- 
mittee territories. Some reductions are proposed and the 
increases are either 5 to 10c. per ton. The increased rev- 
enue is 5.36 per cent. of the present revenue on bituminous 
coal. 


ScorPE OF THE DECISION 


By taking the reports for one week in May and one 
week in October, 1914, of the roads hauling 86.5 per cent. 
of the coal traffic involved, and multiplying the amounts so 
shown by 26 to obtain estimates for a full year, and by 
applying the same basis to the roads not reporting, the 
respondents give fairly accurate figures which show pres- 
ent rates, weighted haul, revenue per net and gross ton- 
mile, and average load. ‘These show: 


12 Roads in 


Southwestern 15 Roads in 
and Trans- Western 

Missouri Trunk Line 
Territory Territcry 
Total mileage operated werrakeucietici sien 34,607 49,780 
Tons originated (estimated for the year)........ 4,628,702 8,951,956 
Average weighted haul (miles)................ 256 327 
Average ‘rate: per tons) jctidsre pune ewe a yeisn ee ays $1.45 $1.50 
Average revenue per net ton-mile (mills)....... 5.66 4.59 
Proposed increase for 27 rcads is (mills)........ 26) Sy ere 
Average revenue per gross ton-mile (mills)...... 3.97 3.20 
Proposed increase for 27 roads is (mills)........ 18.75 . eee 
Proposed average rate per ton.............-..- $1. 526 $1.581 
Proposed: incresse per tOn.:. ewe ee ee ees 0.076 0.081 
Average net load per car for 27 roads (tons)... . 41:63:29), ) eee 


Combining the two groups the percentage of increase 
is 5.36, the average weighted haul 303 miles, the average 
present rate per ton $1.483, and combining 90 per cent. 
empty haul, the revenue per gross ton-mile is 2.84 mills. 


REPRESENTATIVE BITUMINOUS COAL RATES ON WHICH 
INCREASES ARE PROPOSED. 





Present Proposed Rate 
Distance, Rate per Per Per Net 
Miles Ton Ton Ton-Mile, 

From To Cents 
Peoria; LUG ae Desay Lolnes sana 250 $1.70 $1.80 0.720 
Peoria, Ll Sete ace St. Paul, Minn... 462 1.50 1.60 . 346 
Peors,, Lie ee Huron, 8. Dak... 649 2.55 2.65 .393 
Duluth, Minn..... Woonsocket...... 524 205 2.65 . 506 
Duluth, Minn..... Aberdeen........ 458 2.55 2.65 .579 
Girard? Tk 2). Kansas Citysne.0: 305 1.80 1.90 .623 
Centralia, Ill...... Madison, Wis.... 337 1.40 1.45 .430 
Milwaukee, Wis... Chamb., S. Dak.. 622 3.40 S200) . 563 
Springfield, Ill.... Sioux City, [owa.. 600 2.69 2.79 465 
Cornell, Kans..... Kansas City...... 139 .70 Shp . 540 
Pittsburg, Kans... St. Joseph, Mo.... 191 90 1.00 . 524 
Pittsburg, Kans... South Omaha.... 323 leap 45 .449 
Southern Ill. group Alexandria, La. .. 645 Soe 3.92 .608 
Southern Ill. group Pine Bluff, Ark... 335 PRP Aa 2.35 701 
Southern Ill. group Brownwood...... 368 2.65 2n7%D 47 
Alabama mines*... Brownwood...... 820 4.80 4.90 .598 
New Mex. Dawson Brownwood...... 831 eet 5) 3.85 .463 
Colcrado, Trinidad Brownwood...... 730 adh (Aas 3.85 527 
Lehigh-Coal, Okla. Brownwood...... 368 2.65 2.75 747 
McAlester, Okla... Brownwood...... 434 2.65 BALTES) . 634 
Calhoun, Okla.... Dallas, Tex...... 388 125 1735 . 348 
McAlester, Okla.. Winfield, La..... 426 2.25 2535 »)52 
Hartford Ark..... Altus, Okla...... 430 2.35 2.45 ray (*) 
Hartford, Ark..... Oklahoma City... 207 1.45 1.55 . 749 
Trinidad, Colo.... Amarillo, Tex... . 256 2.00 2.85 1.113 


* Distance from Birmingham, Ala., as given in W. W. Miller Exhibit 4. 
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Rates have been so adjusted by the carriers that mine 
operators in the general territory may sell their output in 
common markets. To do this, rates from the mines lo- 
cated at the greater distances must be accorded rates which 
yield less per ton-mile than the rates from the nearer 
mines. In other cases the necessity of maintaining rates 
at intermediate points no higher than rates to the terminal 
point makes rates to intermediate points lower than rates 
to points for similar distances where the rule of the fourth 
section does not apply. The preceding table shows repre- 
sentative rates, present and proposed, and the revenue per 
net ton-mile which the proposed rates would yield. 

It is estimated by a witness for the respondents that thé 
ratio of empty to loaded mileage is 90. On the St. Louis 
& San Francisco road from May 1 to Dec. 1 in 1914 this 
ratio was by actual test 94.79; on the Chicago & Alton 
the ratio for one year was 82.2; while the average is given 
as 89. 





SoME PECULIARITIES OF CoaL TRAFFIC 

That trainloads are not hauled in the southwest appears 

from a table showing the average daily production for 

December, 1914, of mines on the St. Louis & San Fran- 

cisco R.R., which may be accepted as representative of the 
section, as follows: 











Average 
— Output (cars) ———.__ Total No. No. of 
Com- Com- Working — of Cars per 
pany mercial Days Mines Mine 
District Total per Day 
‘Alabama: ceamicciaereicet or 710 3069 3,779 25 31 4.88 
Arkansas: {25 eerie 330 522 852 25 16 2.13 
Southeastern Kansas..... 1099 3940 5,039 25 95 2.12 
IVMIissOUuriy. ae re 66 244 310 25 5 2.48 
Oklahomac eee 559 531 1,090 25 16 2.73 
Total<nat cers eer 2764 8306 11,070 25 163 2.72 


While no such definite information is given as to the 
Western roads, comparing the mileage operated with the 
tons originated, as shown in the table first above, it is 
deducible that there can, on the average, be little train- 
load movement in this territory. 

Coal mines are usually located off the main lne of the 
carriers, thus necessitating a switching movement to and 
from the mines of an average of over a mile; cars when 
placed on tracks leading to the mines earn no demurrage ; 
the average tare weight of the car is about 18.5 tons; and 
the average weight of the load is about 41 tons. 

Bituminous coal is not stored at the mines, but is loaded 
as mined; and because of this and the resulting facts that 
cars are sometimes ordered and not used, and sometimes 
loaded and not immediately billed out, and that diversion 
in transit is necessary in order that coal may be delivered 
when and as needed, cars in this traffic are kept in use for 
a longer time, compared with the distance hauled, than 
is true of the average of other traffic. The cost incident 
to the assembling and diversion of coal is material, but 
the exact measure thereof cannot be determined from this 
record. As pointed out in the general discussion of the 
carriers’ financial situation, there has been a constantly 
increasing cost of maintenance of these heavy coal cars, a 
cost augmented by reason of the injury caused by these 
heavy cars to other lighter equipment. 

Between the month of lowest and the month of highest 
density of this traffic there is a difference of 89.73 per 
cent.—greater than the difference between the maximum 
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and minimum tonnage of any other particular kind of 
traffic. This variation indicates that the movement is sea- 
sonal; and the fact that miners’ contracts are renewed 
biennially, causing uncertainty in the production, makes 
for heavy fluctuations in the volume of traffic; and “al- 
though a full car supply cannot be expected all the time, 
carriers. must do more than to provide themselves with 
sufficient equipment for the slack period of coal produc- 
tion.” (Vulcan Coal & Mining Co. vs. I. C. R.R. Co., 33 
I. C. C., 52, 71 and cases cited. ) 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF CoAL 


That coal loads heavily and that the loss and damage 
is but nominal offset to some extent the special costs in- 
cident to this traffic ; coal is of low value, and the value cf 
the particular commodity has always been regarded as a 
material fact to be considered in determining the rate. On 
this subject, in Investigation and Suspension Docket 26 to 
26C, Rates on Coal, 22 I. C. C., 604, 623, 624, we said: 


If a carrier may raise all rates to a basis where each will 
bear its share of cost, including all costs, and no lower rate is 
reasonable, then it must follow that all rates are unreason- 
able which yield to the carrier a greater return than such 
cost. Under such theory what would be the rate on tea or 
silks, or high-priced horses, or delicate machines? Is there 
to be no classification of freight excepting upon the basis of 
cost of transportation plus insurance risk? If so, the tariffs 
of every railroad in the United States must suffer a revolu- 
tionary change. In all classification consideration must be 
given to what may be termed public policy, the advantage 
to the community of having some kinds of freight carried at 
a less rate than other kinds. And this is the true meaning of 
the phrase “what the traffic will bear.” It expresses the con- 
sideration that must be shown by the traffic manager to the 
need of the people for certain commodities. He accordingly 
imposes a higher rate upon what may be termed luxuries as 
compared with that imposed upon those articles for which 
there is a more universal demand. He also gives consider- 
ation to the fact that the rate so imposed enters into the ulti- 
mate price to the consumer to but a small degree when the 
article is one of high value, and that those in the community 
who can afford to purchase such articles can well afford to 
pay a rate greater than that which could reasonably be im- 
posed upon the general public for commodities of common use. 
In this sense what the traffic will bear and the value of the 
service are analogous. We may not say that a rate 
shall be fixed so as to meet the requirements or needs of any 
body of shippers in their efforts to reach a given market, nor 
may we establish rates upon any articles so low that they will 
not return out-of-pocket cost. Neither could we fix an entire 
schedule of rates which would yield an inadequate return 
upon the fair value of the property used inthe service given. 
There is, however, a zone within which we may properly ex- 
ercise “the flexible limit of judgment which belongs to the 
power to fix rates.’ These are the words of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, 206 U. S., 26. There is no flexible limit 
of judgment if all rates must be upon a level of cost, and out 
of every dollar paid to the carrier must come a fixed amount 
of return for capital invested. 


To the same effect see Union Tanning Co. vs. 8. Ry. Co., 
26 1. C. C., 159. 

Coal mined in the states here affected has increased in 
value but little since 1904. The price, except in the states 
of Alabama and Kentucky, is given for the years 1908 to 
1913 in the subjoined table: 

AVERAGE SELLING PRICE, ALL COAL FROM MINES IN STATES 
SHOWN, 1904 TO 1913, INCLUSIVE 


(Taken from bulletins, ‘‘Production of Coal,’”” by Edward W. Parker, 
United States Geological Survey) 


State 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

LOOT 9, ieee $1.05 $1.05 $1.14 $1.11; $1.17 $1.14 
oo STE A a 1.06 1.02 jals} 1.08 1.14 Ted 
MEDEROUENS |. o).510 Ade, 420.« 1.64 1.65 1.79 1.72 1.76 iB 
oS eee ee 1.63 1.65 1.75 1.73 1.80 1.79 
RESTS 2. o/s oicbe oa hich’ 1.49 1.44 1.61 1.53 1.62 1.67 
MMAR EOIN cls sw sags sso 8 2.03 2.00 2.22 2.05 2.14 2.05 
RUMUPOEOB y yell g- 64% sci0.0idchs 1.68 1.48 1.56 1.61 aac 176 
SS Fol a 1.41 1-33 1.42 1.45 1.49 1.52 
BWONIOXICO. o.2.5.. 6-0 1.37 1.29 1.39 1.44 1.42 1.46 
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A shipper gave the prices paid by five railroads for their 
fuel coal 1910 to 1914 as somewhat higher than the prices 
shown in the foregoing table; and it appears that one 
of the carriers is paying the same for coal as in 1910, two 
slightly more, and two slightly less. 

The relative density of all traffic hauled by representa- 
tive eastern and western roads appears from the following 
table: 

FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1914. 














Tons of 
Freight Freight Car- 
Average Revenue ried 1 Mile 
Eastern bituminous coal originating Miles per Mile of per Mile of 
roads: Operated Road Road 
PennsylvaniatGosee oes eck eee 1749 $25,518 4,448,369 
Pennsylvantar ty tne ee aoe 4083 31,407 5,430,286 
Baltimore, GaObiow acs. ee. 4478 16,922 2,997,966 
HockineeVallever. nacre cit eis Gare 351 15,935 3,742,321 
Norfolk’ &) Western 45. 02- eo 2035 18,683 4,497,010 
Chesapeake: &Ohi0<. 0.5 65.5: Sivas aes 2345 12,305 3,011,617 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh....... 581 15,742 3,405,126 
Toledo.& Ohio Central. 9...5..:.-4- 446 9,817 2,366,937 
Kanawha & Michigan................ 176 15,031 3,739,955 
Bessemer & Lake Erie............... 204 38,903 8,564,706 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.............. 223 67,925 9,043,294 
Unweightedtaverage-emacee teins bees ats $21,625 4,100,550 
FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1914. 
Western and Southwestern bituminous be a 
coal originating roads: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 8345 $7139 706,150 
Chicago é&sAltone see ee eee 1033 8595 1,417,388 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. ....... 7729 5478 639,184 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............ 1283 8825 1,724,429 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney........ 9139 6871 942,339 
Chicago & North Western............ 8070 6689 771,930 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... 9683 6739 834,338 
Chicago Great Western.............. 1496 6645 911,648 
AMiniois:Centralensaacte sree eo heehee 4768 9200 1,633,461 
Minneapolis & St. Louis*............. 1646 4338 516,390 
NW alba Ti ePaper one ees i ae 2514 8032 1,320,933 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 
NGOUIS Ee a ee he ee ee rst 2187 10,337 1,896,495 
Vandalia 3 Saree ee ieee, ear es 910 8326 1,275,451 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern7. 373 5109 887,354 
INEISSOUTIUPACIIC teri eae ert ate 3919 4972 609,465 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. . 3364 7282 926,024 
St. Louis & San Francisco............ 4746 6037 613,127 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas............ 3824 5288 483,838 
Kansas City-Southern es ee te ceria 827 9963 1,284,810 
Colorado & Southern................ 1127 4986 481,034 
Midland: Valleyquane eee ee cece ae 380 2745 226,229 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf........... 334 2623 350,095 
Uinweighted-averagenn cue oc hoe: coum meio cele $6789 881,642 


* Passenger mileage operated, 1585 miles. + Passenger mileage operated, 


207 miles. 


That the production of coal in the territory involved 
has regularly and considerably increased since 1900 is 
sufficiently illustrated by the subjoined table giving the 
production for 1900 and 1913: 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN STATES COVERED: BY 
WESTERN ADVANCE CASE 


(From Coal Statistics, by Edward W. Parker, Coal Statistician, Department of 
the Interior, United States Geological Survey) 


1900 1913 
IAT KAT BAS. cep eeeeie eee wee Wee, che erent eee 7S ois ators 1,447,945 2,234,107 
Oklahoma Boe eee Bact eo os che 1,922,298 4,165,770 
TC ATISAS. 2 32h ccaee eee ee ee et. ake 4,467,870 7,202,210 
INT ISSO Urs he cee Ree re, ee ek Se te cao 3,540,103 4,318,125 
Rag Ree etn Oo Orch Cig Geeta oe meee ae 5,202,939 7,525,936 
Enda ni G so ce eee eee ee eee eater ee oc te 6,484,086 17,165,671 
Diriig’ (ceo: eae ee I A ea SS Es, 25,767,981 61,818,744 


The present rates in the Southwest including rates from 
New Mexico and Colorado to Texas are generally lower 
than in 1906 and 1908. Rates on slack coal less than 
those on lump coal were established in this general terri- 
tory about 1905, and this has resulted in a material in- 
crease in the value of slack coal. To the Missouri River 
rates have fluctuated since 1904, though except for the 
fact of the establishment of rates on slack coal they are 
now somewhat higher than then. The proposed rates 
from the mines to South Omaha show large increases over 
former rates. When applied to the weighted average on 
the shipments of one large shipper they yield only 4.34 
mills per net ton-mile. 

The rate to the “Twin Cities,” which is the designation 
given St. Paul and Minneapolis, from the southern Illi- 
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nois group of mines is a base rate, and rates to Wiscou 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota are somewhat in- 
fluenced thereby. This rate to the twin cities has been 
competitive with the rates from Duluth and has undergone 
many changes. In 1887 the rate was $2 per ton; in 1889, 
$1.75; in 1892, $2; in 1896, a rate of $1.6214 was estab- 
lished, but one road having made the rate $1.50, that be- 
came the rate for all roads. In 1899 an increase was made 
to $1.65; in 1902 there was a reduction to $1.40; in 1903 
an increase to $1.50, and in 1904 a decrease to $1.40. The 
$1.40 rate remained effective until, in obedience to an 
order of this commission requiring a rate to the twin 
cities no higher than to intermediate points, the carriers 
inereased the terminal rate of $1.50. This increase was 
sustained by us in Daly Coal Co. vs. C. & A. R.R. Co., 33 
I. C. C., 467. In the present case it is proposed to i- 
crease this rate to $1.60. We are of the opinion that the 
territory affected should properly be considered as one. 
So considered, while there have been fluctuations, the pres- 
ent rates are no higher than they were 10 years ago. 


RATES TO THE SOUTHWEST 


It has been shown that for the weighted average for a 
haul in the Southwest of 256 miles, the present rate is 
$1.45 a net ton, and yields a revenue per net-ton-mile of 
5.66 mills. In the Western trunk line territory the average 
haul is 327 miles, the rate $1.50 per ton, and the revenue 
per net ton-mile 4.59 mills. In Okla. & Ark. Coal Traffic 
Sureau) vs. OC; Rod& PoRy Colo CrCl 
decided June 24, 1908, we gave a table of state commission 
rates showing for a haul in Texas and Oklahoma of 250 
miles a rate of $1.65 and a revenue of 6.6 mills; for ILI- 
nois and Iowa for 300 miles, rates of $1.20 and $1.50, and 
revenues of 4.2 and 5 mills, respectively. Speaking of 
Southwestern coal rates, we there said: 

As affecting the traffic here involved we regard these rates 
as somewhat too low, especially for the shorter hauls, in view 
of the grouping policy adopted by the carriers by which many 
of the mines in a single group, although at some distance 
apart, are brought into competition upon a parity as to rail- 


road charges in supplying the fuel needs at a single point of 
destination. 


In that case we prescribed rates to specific points higher 
than the average of rates here proposed. Against an aver- 
age haul of 256 miles and a rate of $1.526 a ton on all 
coal here proposed, we prescribed in this same territory a 
rate for 228 miles of $2.25 per ton on lump coal and 
$1.65 on slack coal. Weatherford Chamber of Commerce 
vs. M., Ko &<D Rye Co. 31 CG abba: 

Our attention has been particularly called to the pro- 
posed rates on lump coal and coke of $2.85 and on slack 
coal of $2.35 per net ton for 256 miles from Trinidad, 
Colo., to Amarillo, Tex. This rate is high as compared 
with the average rates proposed, but the movement is in 
« territory of sparse traffic. In Amarillo Gas Co. vs. A., T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co., 13 I. C. C., 240, we prescribed a rate 
for this haul on coke of $2.90 per ton, the rate on coal then 
effective. 

For hauls ranging from 58 to 563 miles in a territory 
where traffic is hght we found that rates which applied 
to the actual movement yielded from different mines a rev- 
enue per net ton-mile of 10.06, 8.74, and 8.18 mills, respec- 
tively, were not shown to be unreasonable. Publie Utili- 
ties Commission of Idaho vs. O. S. L. R.R. Co., 33 L. C. C., 
103. In 1909 we held that a rate from Chicago to Fort 
Dodge, Lowa, for 375 miles that yielded slightly less than 5 
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mills per net ton-mile was “certainly not a high rate.” 
Fort Dodge Commercial Club vs. I. C. R.R. Co., 16 I. C. 
C., 572, 582. 

The comparisons here used may not be altogether per- 
suasive, but they are probative, and tend to establish that 
the increased rates here proposed are just and reasonable. 
The maximum. increase suggested is 10c. per ton, while 
the average increase is less than 8c. per ton. 


Hien Rates to Dakota Pornts 


Rates to South Dakota yield revenues per ton-mile some- 
what higher than those yielded by the average of the 
rates involved. Specific rates referred to by a witness for 
protestants show ton-mile earnings ranging from about 
314 to 6 mills. The actual weighted average from the sta- 
tistics of the Burlington is as follows: 


Revenue 

Point of Origin Distance, per Net 

Miles Ton, Cts. 
Tlinois:} i. Se eee a ANT Se eat te cle 5 512 4.76 
Manitow0G, WiS:25204, mice. ots Aart eee eo ee 689 4.01 
Milwaukée; Wis Ss 22a ae SR ao eee 592 4.48 


Where deliveries were made on connecting lines the rev- 
enue was less than stated in the table above. The coal for 
South Dakota usually moves in box cars and consequently 
shows a less empty mileage and a lighter load, the load 
averaging 28.5 tons. 

tates on coke in Southwestern territory are published 
in coal tariffs, and coke takes the same rates as coal. It 
is only in this territory where coke and coal rates are in- 
creased generally that coke rates are involved in this 
proceeding. Coke loads lighter than coal, and there is no 
transportation reason why rates thereon should be lower 
than on coal. Slack is fine coal used principally in fur- 
naces, and to some points rates have been accorded on 
slack lower than on lump coal. Facts showing a justifica- 
tion of increases in the lump coal rates equally justify a 
corresponding increase in the rates on slack. 


PITTSBURGH Vs. ILLINOIS COAL IN THE NORTHWEST 


From lake ports in Wisconsin and Minnesota to intra- 
state points in those states no increase is proposed in the 
rates on dock coal. The like situation exists in intrastate 
rates from mines in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. It is claimed that injury will result to the 
coal miners of Ilhnois unless increases in coal rates are 
made from the dock commensurate with the proposed in- 
creases from the mines in that state. Illinois coal is said 
to be somewhat less attractive to users than is coal from 
the Pittsburgh district, but the Illinois coal can be sold 
more cheaply than the Pittsburgh coal. Details of the cost 
of each at the representative consuming markets of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis were shown by protestants in a table 
here inserted. 

The following is a comparison of prices for coal deliv- 
ered at St. Paul and Minneapolis, the largest coal markets 
west of Chicago: 

FROM PITTSBURG, PENN., DISTRICT 





Coal at miimesiz se pst vate swore coal eile (ar airege te tegouet=-o0s, kar ee en oe $1.25 
Average freight charges to Lake Erie poris.................-..-..:. By £3) 
Loading to véssell.au 65 fiche leone) Meee hee See et .05 
Lake freight Hirie to Superiore, +5 ecient eee eee eee .32 
Dock charges at Superior and Duluth... ......2..4..5-0. ses ee .40 
Freight from Superior and Duluth to twin cities..................... 90 

Total... 5.225 5 diperdares GTi ees en Ral cn ene ie $3.73 

ILLINOIS COAL 

Average selling price at mines (1O’ years); .... 0... see cle renee $1.10 
Present average freight charges from state of Illinois................. 1.93 

Total. ... ......,c9 iu. (e ie oe eee oe ene Sk thy Cea tee $3.03 
Margin to, cover difference im quality, 2. yaae aera aeeiernn tener $0.70 
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From other facts of record it appears that past increases 
in rates from Illinois without corresponding increases in 
the rates from the docks have resulted in relatively lesseu- 
ing the amount shipped from the Illinois mines. Since 
the rates from the docks at Milwaukee to points in Wis- 
consin and rates from Duluth to the twin cities remain 
unchanged, some carriers maintain existing related inter- 
state rates. 


INCREASED RATES TO SoutH Dakota Not ALLOWED 


To South Dakota destinations an increase of 10c. per 
ton is proposed in the rates on bituminous coal from Lake 
Miehigan and Lake Superior ports, as well as from Ili- 
nois mines. No increase is proposed from any of the lake 
ports to Minnesota destinations. The present rates from 
the lake ports to South Dakota destinations are on a 
higher per ton-mile basis than rates to intermediate desti- 
nations in western Minnesota. An increase in the rates 
to South Dakota destinations unaccompanied by a like 
increase in the rates to Minnesota destinations would ac- 
centuate the existing violation of the general principle 
that the ton-mile revenue should decrease with increased 
distance. The present rates to South Dakota destinations 
appear to be on a higher basis than to other Western desti- 
nations, although the greater part of the haul is through 
the lower-rated territory. For these reasons the increases 
proposed to South Dakota destinations have not been jus- 
tified. 

From the facts of record we are of opinion and find that, 
with the exception of rates on coal to points in South Da- 
kota, the proposed increased rates on coal have been jus- 
tified, and the orders of suspension relating thereto will be 
vacated. 

Des Moines, Ja.—lIowa coal operators feel that the in- 
creased rates on bituminous coal, granted the railroads by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, will be of benefit 
to them inasmuch as short hauls will give them an advan- 
tage over outside companies. Considerable business in 
northern Iowa especially has gone to outside companies. 
More than 22 per cent. of the total railway tonnage in 
Towa is bituminous coal. 


“Extracts from a Superintens 
cdent’s Diary’ 


It is hard to realize the almost universal appeal that 
music possesses unless some unusual event draws our 
attention to it. 

We have experienced such an unusual event in our 
camp during the past week, and in future I intend to 
make good use of the experience gained. 

One of my wife’s cousins, a young lady with a mag- 
nificent singing voice, spent the week with us; and because 
she delights to sing whenever she feels that her singing is 
appreciated, we had opportunity to hear almost her entire 
repertoire. 

Twice during the week, at night, almost the entire 
population of the camp gathered around our house, at- 
tracted by her singing, and on the last night of her visit 
she went out on the veranda of the house and sang a 
number of songs for the sole pleasure of those who were 
on the outside. It was there that I was reminded of the 
all-prevailing power and charm of music. 

From my position on the veranda, back in the shadows, 
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I could see plainly all that was going on and no one could 
see me. The possibilities of such an opportunity to watch 
unobserved the emotions of men is quite uncanny, and my 
experience was entirely in keeping with the possibilities. 

The song that made the deepest impression was, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Mining-town homes are not aver- 
age homes, at least not in our country. They are at best 
only temporary homes, and there can be few ties binding 
their occupants to them. Children and grandchildren 
do not return to them because of any sentiment that is 
supposed to attach to the place of one’s birth. It would 
even be difficult to find a mining-town home that had 
been occupied for a long-enough period continuously by 
any one family to be called the birthplace of all of the 
children of that family. 

One may be pardoned for wondering then why “Home, 
Sweet Home” should make such an impression on our 
men. 

But there was no mistaking the appeal. During the 
singing of the song, the interest was so intense that a 
deaf stranger passing, seeing their faces, without being 
conscious of the music, might easily have been led to 
believe that the entire crowd was under some strange 
hypnotic spell. And in reality he would not have been 
so very far from the truth. 

After the song had died away, almost every one in the 
audience, as if by common impulse, came up to tell the 
singer how much the singing had been enjoyed, and in 
the manner of the telling was evidence of the deep emo- 
tion that had been aroused. 

While they were still under the spell, someone in the 
audience suggested that Tim McDougal give a song and 
allow the lady to rest. Tim responded instantly, and his 
song was well received, much to the surprise of everyone ° 
present, because Tim was not much of an artist at best, 
and singers are supposed to suffer by comparison. 

But Tim’s success was not the only surprise of the 
evening. Old grudges seemed to be forgotten, neighbor- 
hood quarrels seemed to have lost their meaning, and 
distinctions of birth and salary meant nothing at all to 
the crowd while under the spell of musie. 

Everyone seemed to be so thoroughly happy that there 
was no place for any unpleasant thoughts, and when the 
music came to an end everyone in the audience went off 
smiling. 

I am going to arrange matters in the future so that the 
musicial talent in our village will have an opportunity 
to express itself and demonstrate its value to our com- 
munity. 


2 
Watch Wires Used im Blasting 


The increasing use of electric blasting and of larger 
charges emphasizes the importance of watching the condi- 
tion of all leading and connecting wires and blasting ma- 
chines to see that they are kept in good condition and that 
connections are well made. 

Avoid kinking wires, as this leads to cracks and breaks 
not easily detected through the insulation. Don’t drag 
wires over the ground, as this scrapes off the covering. 
Test the blasting machine with the rheostat at regular 
intervals to see that it is working up to capacity. Test 
all circuits with the galvanometer before attempting to 
blast and thus make sure that the insulation is perfect. 
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Coal Imdustry of Natal 


One of the leading industries of Natal is that of coal 
mining, says Commerce Reports, and as in all other enter- 
prises this showed a slight decrease in the output for 
1914 over the preceding year. The decrease was not due 
altogether to the war, although that was the greater rea- 
Labor trouble in the early part of the year 1914 
caused an almost entire cessation of railway traffic for 
about a month and interfered with the running of the 
mines. 

There are 21 coal-mining companies in this district, 
with a total output last year of 2,316,665 tons, a decrease 
from the year 1913 of 281,743 tons, as the output for that 
year was 2,608,408 tons. This output for 1913 was the 
largest ever experienced, while the yield of 1914 shows a 
drop from the preceding two years. The output of the 
local mines in 1910 was 2,296,687 tons; for 1911 it was 
2,394,338 tons, and for 1912 it was 2,472,085 tons. 

A considerable quantity of this coal is used in the dis- 
trict, but the greater portion is sold for export and for 
bunker coal, the latter being the largest industry. The 
bunker coal taken on vessels for fuel last year amounted 
to 948,000 tons, a falling off of 66,000 tons from the year 
before, which amounted to 1,014,000 tons, a compara- 
tively small decrease. But in coal exported the falling 
off was much greater, 42 per cent., as the coal exported 
last year was only 355,000 tons, while for the year 1913 
it was 615,000 tons. 
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Coal Deposits in Sweden 


Dr. Edward Erdmann, state geologist of Sweden, has 
made investigations regarding the coal area in the prov- 
ince of Scania, says Consul Emil Sauer in Commerce 
Reports, and according to his report the coal deposits 
there are calculated to amount to 106,500,000 tons. 

The rate of mining the last few years has been only 
about 300,000 tons per annum. ‘The annual consumption 
of coal in Sweden amounts to over 4,000,000 tons, and 
the domestic production supphes only about 7 per cent. of 
this, while the balance, or 93 per cent., must be imported 
from abroad. 
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Weeping Conveyor Belt Records 


A new method of recording the cost of various conveyor 
belts in operation has been worked out by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., of Akron, Ohio, in the interest of all belt 
users. 

Ordinarily, accurate costs are rather difficult to deter- 
mine, and many people have not the time to work out 
an adequate system for making computations. The use 
of various belts, however, is an important factor, and 
many a dollar can be saved when it is known where to cut 
down the tonnage cost. 

The card record in question, which is mailed free on 
application by the Goodrich company, is simple, but most 
efficient. It will help to stop the small leaks where profit 
continually slips out. 

Forty-six years of experience naturally gives this con- 
cern a wealth of material from which to formulate ideas. 
The development of these ideas, however, is not a secret, 
and their arrangement on the record card is purely a 
service to the belt user which cannot help but be beneficial. 
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Specifications for the Kgyptian 
Railway Contract 


The specifications for the Egyptian State Railways 
and Telegraphs contract are an interesting example of 
foreign practice. The contract involves 360,000 metrical 
tons (354,310 gross tons) of either Welsh or American 
screened steam coal. Bidders must use form attached 
to the official “specification.” It is provided that Welsh 
coal must be furnished from certain specified collieries 
only, and American coal must be suitable for locomotives, 
to contain about 35 per cent. and not over 40 per cent. 
volatile and about 6 per cent ash, both on the dry basis. 
Analysis must be submitted with the proposal, the 
collieries and seams named and certificates furnished. 
Each cargo is to be judged by a sample taken at the 
loading port by the administration’s inspector. «For 
more than 2 per cent. ash in excess of the percentage 
established in the contract 4c. will be deducted for each 
1 per cent. or fraction thereof. Prices are to be quoted 
in British currency per metrical ton (equivalent to 
2204.6 lb. avoirdupois). Bidders may quote by telegrams, 
provided the tender has been sent by mail, the space 
for prices being left blank. Two per cent. of the total 
value must be deposited as “earnest money,” this to be 
increased to 10 per cent. if the tender is accepted. 

On Welsh coal, prices are to be f.o.b. administration 
steamer at loading port, and on American coal delivered 
free at railway quay, Gabbary, Alexandria, custom dues 
only are excluded. The steamer is to pay 6c. per gross 
ton for stevedoring at Alexandria, besides providing 
steam, ete., in accordance with Welsh Coal Charter 
Party. 

Deliveries are to be made from Sept. 1, 1915, to 
Apr. 30, 1916 in the case of Welsh coal f.o.b., and from 
Oct. 1, 1915 to May 31, 1916, delivered in the case of 
American coal, about in monthly proportions, but the 
administration has the option of increasing any monthly 
quota up to 30 per cent. or dividing the contract according 
to a prescribed table, the unit of shipment being 5000 
tons, or one shipload. There is also a rigid strike clause 
and a provision that the buyer may purchase for the 
account of the contractor in case of delays. 

On American coal none is to be shipped except in holds 
with at least 12x12-ft. hatchways and not between decks. 
Steamers must not be over 415 ft. long and loaded draft 
not over 25 ft. on arrival at Alexandria. Guaranteed 
rate of discharge is to be 700 tons per working day. 
Contractors are to make all necessary arrangements for 
payment of freight. Settlements are to be made by check 
on London in full on discharge. 


= 
Coal Storage at Sewall’s Point 


The accompanying photographs show the huge coal 
yards at Sewall Point, near Norfolk, Va., where a moun- 
tain of coal estimated to contain nearly a million dollars’ 
worth of fuel is piled for shipment. This stored coal 
sometimes becomes overheated and catches fire from spon- 
taneous combustion, so that great care must be exercised 
to prevent these losses by fire. A body of guards are 
constantly on duty ready to check in the incipient stage 
any flames that may start. The coal piles shown are 
maintained by the Virginian R.R. 
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STORED COAL AT SEWALL POINT, VA. GREAT CARE IS NECESSARY TO PREVE 
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SOME OF THE MEN EMPLOYED TO FIGHT FIRES AT THE SEWALL POINT YARDS 
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SYNOPSIS—The miners in eastern Ohio believe 
that when the mines are idle the officials should 
receive strike benefits, but no wages. Ohio miners 
contend that they are victims solely of the high 
railroad rates, but the operators claim that both 
wages and freight rates are to be blamed. In Colo- 
rado J. R. Lawson obtains a supersedeas. In Illi- 
nois a union water supply is barred from a non- 
union washer, and violence is attempted against a 
cooperative mine. 





On Aug. 11 the miners of subdistrict No. 5 of the United 
Mine Workers of America in Ohio met in convention. This 
subdistrict, it will be remembered, covers eastern Ohio. The 
report of Secretary-Treasurer William Applegarth was read 
to the convention. It showed that four local unions had been 
abandoned, three had been organized and seven exonerated 
from paying tax. On Feb. 28, 1915, the date up to which the 
report extends, only $500.60 was in the treasury. 

Cc. J. Albasin, the president, had received during the year 
$843 as salary. His expenses had been $687.38. The salary of 
Vice-President William Roy had been $1074.75 and his ex- 
penses $685.31. William Applegarth received $1128.20 as salary 
and $257.42 for expenses. These payments seem quite rea- 
sonable awards to the men who have put up the long though 
losing fight for the miners in eastern Ohio, but of course com- 
pared with what the miners have been receiving meanwhile 
it is a plethora of wealth, and the statement of the moneys 
they received aroused much feeling. 


Union Leaders to Receive Only Strike Benefits 


The miners passed a resolution prescribing that the sal- 
aries of the officers shall cease when the whole of the sub- 
district is on strike and that they shall then receive their 
expenses and strike benefits in the same manner and in the 
same amounts as the miners thus suffering from idleness. 
The miners can by no means discover a more certain way of 
assuring themselves of defeat. As soon as a strike occurs the 
leaders will be prone to seek a settlement, for it would cost 
them nothing if the miners failed to win. All kinds of discon- 
tent will arise between the leaders and the men. Among 
other matters it was noted in the report that the union 
paid out $38,000 for shoes. 

Extremely creditable was the disinclination of the union 
to let Homer Wilson take office. He had been serving as a 
bartender, and the constitution forbids any member to handle 
intoxicants. Wilson probably needed the money to support 
his family, and so was less subject to censure, and eventually 
was allowed to take a seat in the convention. The U. M. W. 
of A. does well to take a strong stand on the temperance 
question. 


No Benefits for Idlers and a 5 per Cent, Tax 


Some of the members who were working had been receiv- 
ing benefits and some of the beneficiaries have failed to take 
work when it is offered. It was decided that such men should 
be suspended until they paid back all benefits thus improperly 
paid. The working members of the union in eastern Ohio 
will be required to pay 5 per cent. of their earnings toward 
the support of those out of work. There are 4000 of these idle 
men. Resolutions were passed against codperative mining. 
Men so engaged were classed aS mine operators. They are to 
be fined $100 and suspended for six months. 

The miners at the Blaine mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock 
Co., one of the largest mines in eastern Ohio, located near 
Bridgeport, have gone on strike for the third time in two 
weeks. The men resent the fact that scales have not been 
installed to weigh run-of-mine coal as agreed, and they can 
hardly be blamed for their frequent and determined protests. 
They are clearly entitled to the scales and the run-of-mine 
mind of weighing. 


/ Only the Sunday Creek Co. Has Entirely Closed Down 


In the Hocking Valley field conditions are not nearly so bad 
as have been represented. It is true that the Sunday Creek Co. 
has closed down its mines completely, and it is by far the 
leading company in that region. But according to a report 
submitted to the freight department of the Hocking Valley Ry. 
on Aug. 11, 40 of the 68 mines served by the road were then 
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in operation. These were running either steadily or part 
time, and together averaged a total of 200 cars of coal a day. — 
That is only five cars per mine—at most 250 tons, and probably 
much less. However, as the mines are small the tonnage 
shows considerable activity. ? 

The brunt of the case against the Hocking Valley Ry. is 
being borne by the Sunday Creek Co., and it is felt that the 
idleness is only in part due to a lack of orders for coal. 
The Sunday Creek Co. is suspected by some persons of try- 
ing to fortify its argument by closing its mines. The New 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. has three of its five mines working; the 
Manhattan Coal Co. five out of eight; while the York Clay os 
Mining Co. has two mines and is working only one. 

The North Hocking Coal Co. and the Standard Hocking 
Coal Co. have two mines each and all are working. The Hock- 
ing Block Coal Co. has three mines, all in operation. Out of 
37 mines individually owned or codperatively mined, 24 are 
running and 13 are closed. The Sunday Creek Co., with nine 
mines, is the only concern of any importance not operating 
at all. 

Col. E. S. Bryant has promised to look into these figures. 
He could see no reason why a single company should be the 
only one unable to operate even part time. Especially does 
the idleness appear unnecessary when it is recalled that most 
of the mines in the Pomeroy district and in eastern Ohio are 
also operating. 


Some of the Men Show Little Inclination to Work 


In face of the continued refusal of the general public to 
get excited about the miners’ situation, the adjutant-general’s 
department is considering another method for relieving con- 
ditions. They have come to the conclusion that the man who 
refuses work to support his family should be prosecuted and 
sent to the stone pile. 

A case at Corning, Perry County, gave rise to this trend of 
thought. Work in a brickyard, where some shalé had to be 
blasted out, was offered to a miner who was in the habit of 
handling explosives. After he had been at work for several 
hours a representative of the union came along and inquired 
what the job paid. He was told $2 a day. He refused to allow 
the man to continue at work for that pay. 

It is the opinion of state officials that such a man, unless 
he has other means of keeping his family, can be prosecuted 
for nonsupport. He will be cut off from receiving state aid. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Will Do Nothing 


Several Ohio operators and their attorneys recently con- 
ferred with the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and pressed for a complete readjustment of coal 
rates in the Middle West. A number of railroads engaged in 
carrying coal were represented at the conference and oper-~ 
ators in other states were also present. 

The commission was loath to open the question which might. 
involve a readjustment of rates throughout the country. It 
refused to arrange for a further conference on the matter. 
J. H. Winder and E. C. Morton, general manager and attor- 
ney, respectively, for the Sunday Creek Co., and W. K. Field, 
president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which holds the stock 
of the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., were among those attending 
the conference. 

But despite the attempts to induce the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant lowered freight rates, the Sunday 
Creek Co. is pressing for relief from the Ohio Utilities Com- 
mission and has obtained subpcene duces tecum for all the 
records of the Hocking Valley Ry. bearing on the cost of 
transporting coal and assembling coal trains. Accordingly, 
on Aug. 17, when the Utilities Commission reconvened, the 
Hocking Valley Ry. presented several drayloads of undi- 
gested records. They could have supplied the summaries as 
worked out in detail by the auditing department of the rail- 
way company, but failed to do so. 

It would require a whole year for experts to wade through 
the testimony furnished. The Ohio Utilities Commission ap- 
pointed the men originally employed by the Sunday Creek Co. 
and Beman Thomas, a local accountant, as examiners. The 
railroad objected to its own accountants being used, saying 
they were biased, but the commission persisted in its course 
and an injunction was threatened by the attorneys for the 
railway company to prevent the experts from examining the 
books. It was claimed that application for the injunction 
would be made in the Ohio Supreme Court, but up to Aug. 21 
no such action had been taken. 

The Sunday Creek Co. filed an amended intervening petition 
asking that the investigation be extended to both the Toledo 
& Ohio Central and the Zanesville & Western Ry. The peti- 
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tion in the case of these roads is the same as originally filed 
by the U. M. W. of A. officials against the Hocking Valley. 

John H. Winder, general manager of the Sunday Creek Co., 
announced that eastern Ohio operators have promised to enter 
the case soon. Thus all the coal freight rates in Ohio will be 
subjected to inquiry. On the other hand, the railroad com- 
panies will probably identify themselves with the cause of 
the Hocking Valley, and a battle-royal is promised. 

After the appointment of the special examiners to go over 
the records of the railroad company the hearing was ad- 
journed until Oct. 5. At that time it is hoped that the data 
desired by the attorneys for the coal company and the miners 
will be secured. These data relate to the costs of assembling 
trains, of transportation proper and of maintaining switching 
and terminal facilties. j 

The operators are determined, however, that the question 
of freight rates shall not be allowed to hide the important 
difference in wage scales existing between Ohio and West 
Virginia, which they feel is crowding the Ohio market to the 
wall. It is not the difference in the cost at the market which 
alone pinches; the cost at the mine is also in controversy. 


The Difference in Wage Scales in Neighbor States 


Walter R. Woodford, of the Rail & River Coal Co., with 
mines at Bellaire, has given out a statement saying that the 
price at the mine of West Virginia mine-run coal is 70c. per 
ton or even less. Mine-run in Ohio costs the operators 95ce. 
per ton under normal conditions. He gives the following com- 
parative scale after increasing the day rates in the Ohio re- 
gion one-eighth so as to put the 8-hr. day rates on an even 
basis with the 9-hr. day scale of West Virginia: 


No. 8 Seam, Kanawha, 
Ohio West Virginia 
ANSUCMLLU LIYE IDS Serer tarebens, le ci alielaisseiee 2 0 ss $0.678 $0.49 
LG T ITO mL O DCIS. ce ais! ache slo Susteid + ee ei .39 .26 
PCTS GUMCT EET We ial. 6 Siie cleo ale locas .08 .065 
SE Wifi LING HOT i: eae Be a a 3.195 2.05 
Motor and machine runners......... SERS 2.55 
BE CECE Meet ielels oats teniblas a) 8ild S oa o8d leh d ys 3. L956 2.43 
ARTEL SSID TB crs etary eos) ores cioté 20,8i's wre ava 2:93 2.00 
SRR aH ORES E TE oh SS A I eS ie ah 139 89 
ATIMOUNer INsiaG) Gay La DOM sc 6 sc. 5 c's 2.93 2.00 


These figures and others like them are making much stir 
in West Virginia, and statements are made to show that gross 
freight rates are higher from the West Virginia field than 
from Ohio, and that the West Virginia coal wins on its su- 
perlative merits. Moreover, it is said Ohio is a farming state 
and doesn’t need any mines to secure its prosperity. West 
Virginia without mines would be a wilderness, whereas Ohio 
would be little the worse. 

The mines in Ohio are said to be poorly equipped.compared 
with those in West Virginia and are sinking gradually to a 
decline. This is doubtless true; but the inefficiency is not the 
cause of the misfortunes of the field, but rather the effect of 
higher wage scales as well as thinner, poorer coal and unfair 
freight rates. . 

Mr. Woodford questions the right of the state to ship men 
from the Hocking Valley to Cleveland to-work on the streets 
and in other places at $1.75 per day when they refuse or are 
not permitted to work for an operator in Ohio at less than 
$2.62 or $2.84 per day. 


Colorado Supreme Court Fails to Support Judge Hillyer 


The Colorado Supreme Court has granted a writ of prohi- 
bition preventing Judge Granby Hillyer, of the Third Judicial 
district, from hearing the case against three men charged 
with murder in the Colorado coal strike. At the same time a 
writ of supersedeas was granted upon the application of John 
R. Lawson, international board member of the United Mine 
Workers in America, who had been assigned by the union to 
work in Colorado. He had been tried before a jury and found 
guilty of murder, being sentenced to life imprisonment. Jus- 
tice S. Harrison White wrote the writ of prohibition, Justices 
Hill, Teller, Scott and Bailey concurring. Chief Justice Gab- 
bert and Justice Garrigues dissented, but presented no writ- 
ten opinion. 

The effect of the writ may be to prevent Judge Hillyer 
from trying any further cases. Two of the men he is not 
permitted to try are John Burke and Charles Haines, accused 
of killing Maj. P. P. Lester, of the National Guard during the 
battle of Walsenburg on Apr. 29, 1914. The third case is that 
of K. Uyada, a former striker accused of murder, 


Hillyer for a Short Time a Company Attorney 


Judge Hillyer before being placed on the bench by Gov- 
ernor Carlson appeared and argued in four strike cases, act- 
ing on behalf of the operators. The court felt that this might 
bias him in his judgments and may have prejudiced him in 
the trial of Lawson, even though he may have been honest in 
his determination to give the accused a perfectly fair triai. 
But it must be added that the employment of Judge Hillyer 
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as an attorney for the coal companies was extremely brief. 
At one time the U. M. W. of A., through Horace N. Hawkins, 
desired to retain him, but he had given his word to Judge 
Northeutt that he would not accept a retainer from anyone 
else, though no names were mentioned as to the parties for 
whom Northeutt was retaining Hillyer. 

Editorial reference will be made next week to the injunction 
proceedings in West Virginia and the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania. These were brought to secure the freedom of 
speech and action on the part of members of the union who 
find that they are at variance with their paid leaders and 
representatives. In Pennsylvania, Thomas Butler ventured to 
take a stand on the mine-foreman certificate law different 
from that labeled orthodox. An attempt was made to dis- 
possess him, and this the court has temporarily frustrated. 


A New District No. 30 Erected by Disgruntled Union Men 


Three locals out of four at Boomer, W. Va., have left the 
old district organization and formed a new district, which 
they have named District No. 30. They demand of the Boomer 
Coal Co. that the check-off be paid to them, and they have 
obtained an injunction restraining the company from paying 
the money to the officials of the old district. 

The old union District No. 17 having so fiercely opposed 
all injunctions is ill-disposed by such judicial means to pre- 
vent the Boomer Coal Co. from paying the $500 in question to 
the unrecognized District No. 30. It has been their cry that 
the injunction is an unmitigated evil, and. it would be a 
humiliating confession to make use of this instrument. It is 
said the Boomer Coal Co. is disposed to pay the money over 
to District No. 30, but it is hard to see how such an action can 
be justified, as its contract was made with District No. 17. 


Strikes in West Virginia, Kentucky and Illinois 


At Hartford, Mason County, W. Va., in the Pomeroy Bend 
district, 40 miners went on strike at the mine of the Jackson 
Coal & Mining Co. A miner desired to be changed from entry 
to room work, and on his being refused, his fellow-workmen 
quit for two days. Of course, the strike was a violation of 
the miners’ contract. To begin with, the miners had no griev- 
ance and, secondly, if they had, the question by their agree- 
ment must be settled without a strike and in the manner 
provided. 

At Harlan, Ky., 115 miners of the Catrons Creek Coal Co. 
were recently on strike for three weeks. They have returned 
to work without having gained the recognition of the union 
which they desired or the reinstatement of two men, the dis- 
charge of whom occasioned the walkout. 

The Mt. Olive & Stanton Coal Co. has had a controversy 
with the United Mine Workers of America relative to the 
operation of the new $50,000 washer of the company. Non- 
union men were employed on the work at the washer, but the 
water needed for its operation has been pumped from a nearby 
mine where union miners and a union engineer are employed. 
These men demanded that union men be engaged to operate 
the washer. If the plant was to be operated as a nonunion 
proposition, the men demanded that the union engineer should 
not be required to pump water for the jigs. By installing a 
pump at the washer the difficulty was successfully overcome. 


The “Loss-Sharing” System in Coal Mining 


In the issue of “Coal Age” of July 10, pp. 52 and 53, men- 
tion was made of the strong feeling of opposition among 
Illinois union men to the codperative movement which may be 
better called the “loss-sharing’’ rather than the “profit-shar- 
ing’ system. On Aug. 17, 12 men were charged with com- 
plicity in a plot to destroy the mine and buildings of the 
Granger Coal Co. at Winkle, Perry County, Ill. This mine is 
worked on a codperative basis. 

The preliminary hearing took place before Justice Fallon 
at Duquoin of that county. Two were held for the grand jury 
and the other ten were discharged. The two men held are 
David Richards, white, and William Hawkins, colored. They 
will be tried at the November term of the Perry County Cir- 
cuit Court. Hawkins gave the authorities the information 
which resulted in the arrests. He said he was offered $200 to 
aid in blowing up the mine. Richards had dynamite caps in 
his pockets when arrested. 

In the South Wales District and in Monmouth County, the 
county which adjoins South Wales but is in England, 60,345,- 
295 short tons were produced in 1914. The whole tonnage of 
So the South Wales 
field produced, roughly, 20.28 per cent. of the whole production 
of the United Kingdom. In 1913, 233,091 men worked at 
the mines of that district, of whom 35,008 were surface work- 
ers. Of course these figures have been seriously depleted re- 
cently by the recruiting sergeant’s activites. 
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New Hand-Operated Post Drill 


The Howells Mining Drill Co., of Plymouth, Penn., 
has recently placed upon the market a new post drill 
known as the “Spry Type C” machine. This drill is 
hand-operated and is designed for drilling coal and the 





THE POST DRILL SET UP TO DRILL VERTICALLY 


medium hard rocks usually found in coal, fire clay and 
other mines. 

The machine proper is mounted on a post light but 
sufficiently strong for the purpose. This post may be 
extended two-thirds of its normal length. Thus a 6-ft. 
post can be extended to 10 ft. in length. The boring 
head is carried on a yoke which encircles the post and 
may be readily clamped to it or moved from one posi- 
tion to another. The boring head also swivels on the 
yoke so that the auger or bit may be turned at any angle. 

It may be thus seen that since the yoke may be turned 
completely around the post and the head swivels on the 
yoke throughout an entire revolution, the auger may be 
placed at any angle in either a horizontal or vertical plane 
or both and may be thus pointed in any direction what- 
soever, 

The vertical adjustment of the yoke on the post per- 
mits of holes being drilled within 5 in. of either roof or 
floor of a mine. The post will work with equal facility 
either end up. Augers are usually furnished varying in 
length by 2 ft., the ordinary set consisting of lengths of 
2, 4 and 6 ft. 

The ratio of the bevel gears transmitting motion to 
the drill is 1 to 2. Thus the auger makes one revolution 
to each two revolutions of the crank. The feed screw or 
bar which advances the drill may be furnished with 8, 
10, 12 or 14 threads per inch so that if the operator 
turns the crank at the rate of 60 r.p.m. the advance 
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New Apparatus Equipment 
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of the auger would be 2'/, in. with a 14-thread bar or 
334 in. with an 8-thread bar. For the 10- and 12- 
thread bars the advance would of course be. 3 in. and 
214 in. respectively. 

The illustration shows the drill equipped with a three- 
hole crank handle. An extension crank giving a vari- 
able sweep or a single- or double-acting ratchet handle 
may be employed. The sleeve within which the feed 
screw revolves is made in two pieces and may conse- 
quently be readily removed and replaced by a new one 
when the threads become badly worn. 

This entire machine, including post, yoke, crank, set 
of three drills, ete., weighs only about 65 lb. It may 
therefore be readily transported by one man. Although 
it was designed primarily for drilling coal preparatory 
to shooting down it may also be used to advantage in 
many mines for taking down top or lifting bottom. It 
is particularly advantageous where the top rock will 
permit of its use in drilling peg holes for suspending 
trolley wire. It may be set up in about one minute and 
with a 10-thread feed bar would put in a 6-in. hole in 
2 min. if the crank were turned at 60 r.p.m. 

This drill is now in successful operation in coal mines, 
both anthracite and bituminous, as well as in tale, gyp- 
sum and fireclay operations. 


New Type of Grid Resistance 


A new type of grid resistance for use in connection 
with direct-current motors is being placed upon the 
American market by the Ellcon Co., of 50 Church St., 





RESISTANCE FOR TWO 23-HP. 250-VOLT MINE 
LOCOMOTIVE MOTORS 


New York City. This is known as the HE. M. B. un- 
breakable, jointless and rustproof grid resistance. 
Instead of building up a bank of grids, made of cast 
iron, and depending upon a tight surface contact at the 
bolt, to form the electrical connection between units, as 
is the ordinary practice with resistances of this type, 
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the EK. M. B. grid is made up of a continuous sherard- 
ized drawn steel wire. It is therefore not only extremely 
tough and may be subjected to severe abuse with im- 
punity, but is rust-resisting as well. 

The grids are composed of various sizes of steel wire 
to suit the current carrying capacity desired. At the 
point where the units of the ordinary cast grid come in 
contact, an extra loop of wire is employed. The tap or 
contact to the controller may consequently be easily and 
readily shifted or adjusted to secure proper acceleration. 

The drawn wire of which the grid is composed entirely 
eliminates the possibility of weak or defective material 
entering into the construction of the grid. Heavy over- 
loads do not seriously affect this resistance. The grids 
have been repeatedly subjected to a current which brought 
them to a white heat without warping or buckling the 
convolutions, which remained in as good shape as before 
except for the sherardizing. 

The space occupied by these grids is about the same 
as that for the ordinary cast-iron resistance, they being 
assembled into sections or boxes of approximately the 
same dimensions, so that a change may be made from one 
type of resistance to the other without serious incon- 
venience. 

This type of grid resistance is peculiarly adapted to 
heavy overloads or where the load is intermittent and 
severe, such as in steel mills, mine hoisting, traction work 
or mine haulage. Several mining locomotives used by 
various coal companies are now employing this type of 
grid with good results. 
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The Schaffer 


One of the most recent developments in continuous 
and automatic weighing machinery is the poidometer. 
This device is both a continuous weigher and a regulator. 
It is consequently of much advantage in many lines of 
manufacture where the machines can be arranged in bat- 
teries to automatically assemble a number of different 
materials in accurate proportion. These machines are 
thus of particular advantage at coke plants where it is 
necessary, in order to obtain best results, to mix several 
different kinds of coal. 

In such a case each machine is arranged to handle a 
particular grade of coal at a given rate, and should any 
one of the machines run out of material to handle, it 
would not only itself stop, but stop the others. 

The poidometer consists of an endless belt traveling 
over a head and tail pulley and supported in the center 
by a ball-bearing roller which is mounted on a scale 
beam. A system of levers attached to the scale beam 
operates a special gate mounted on rollers. These rollers 
travel on small tracks inclosed in a cast-iron housing, 
which is attached to the front of a special hopper, which 
is arranged for attachment to a bin. 

The bottom of the hopper is fitted with gravity wear- 
ing shoes which are in contact with the belt. The opening 
in the bottom of the hopper where the shoes are attached 
is wider in front than it is at the back. Thus the belt 
in passing under it has the action of pulling the mate- 
rial away from the shoes and prevents it from dragging 
under. A subgate is placed in front of the hopper to 
prevent the pressure of the material coming against the 
regulating gate. The hopper is also provided with an 
agitator which prevents clogging of the machine. 


Poicdometer 
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The regulating gate is fitted with a double metal joint 
and is connected to the walking beam by pivoted points. 
The walking beam, the connecting-rod between the walk- 
ing beam and the scale beam and the scale beam, are all 
mounted on knife edges, the scale beam also carrying the 
ball-bearing roller, which is located in the center of 
the distance between the last supporting roller under the 
hopper and the end pulley. This roller supports the belt 
and operates the regulating mechanism with the least 
possible amount of friction. The length of the scale 
beam and the weights employed are so proportioned 
that the weights will produce the number of pounds per 





THE POIDOMETER 


foot of belt indicated by the figures upon them. These 
weights may be changed and adjusted so as to give any 
desired delivery within the limits of the machine. When 
any machine for any reason does not receive material it 
makes an electric contact and stops all the machines in 
the battery. 

The regulating and recording device is attached to a 
measuring drum placed under the belt directly in front of 
the driving pulley. This drum measures off the exact 
travel of the belt and operates the counting and tabu- 
lating mechanism. It also actuates a device for auto- 
matically stopping the machines when a predetermined 
quantity has been delivered. The device may be set for 
different amounts or quantities of delivery. To facil- 
tate assembling materials into batches, a controller is 
provided which will automatically stop and start the ma- 
chines at intervals. Thus any predetermined number of 
pounds of different materials may be assembled into a 
batch containing the exact amount of each ingredient 
every time. The interval for the machines remaining 
stationary after the batch has been assembled can be reg- 
ulated to suit the time that is desired between batches. 
After this time has elapsed the machines will automatic- 
ally start and assemble another batch with the same num- 
ber of pounds of each ingredient as before. 

The machine is mounted on a steel channel frame which 
may be extended when necessary to suit conditions. The 
driving machinery is all mounted on this frame, and 
the speed reductions are such that the machines can be 
connected direct to a line shaft or motor. Where a 
number of machines are installed in a battery they may 
all be actuated from one central drive. 

These machines are built in five different sizes, rang- 
ing from 14 in. to 36 in. in width, and the capacity 
range is from 114 lb. per min. up to 5 tons per min. 
They are guaranteed to give an accuracy of 99 per cent. 
The poidometer is patented by J. C. Schaffer and is 
built by the Schaffer Engineering & Equipment Co., of 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
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No Consignment Coal from 
Southern Illinois 


In times past a great deal of consignment coal from 
southern Illinois mines was forwarded to Western distri- 
buting centers and sacrificed regardless of price. This 
coal was usually consigned to jobbers with instructions 
to effect disposition at any figure in order to obtain imme- 
ciate cash for pay roll requirements. Two companies guilty 
of this practice in past years have been obliged to shuf 
down their operations, and the balance of the field has 
kept free coal absolutely off the market this season. This 
has been a most important factor, in the face of the dull 
summer demand, in maintaining prices for southern Ilh- 
nois coals. The companies which indulged in the practice 
of shipping consignment coal are now bankrupt, because 
as a rule this was sold below the cost of production. 

In some of these mining districts, when surplus 
coal is now accumulated, particularly screenings, it is 
dumped on the ground awaiting a favorable turn of the 
market for reloading and shipment against bonafide or- 
ders in hand. This maintains a much more healthy condi- 
tion than was the case with the old method of shipping 
consignment coal to jobbers to be sold at any price. 
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Egyptian State Ry.’s Contract 


American shippers would fn it difficult to conform 
in all respects to the coal “specification” sent out by 
the Egyptian State Railways ae Telegraphs. Besides 
the items noted in another column, summarized from the 
ten quarto pages of the pamphlet issued, there are cer- 
tain stipulations that sound rather drastic. The strike 
clause, for example, gives the right either to cancel the 
unfilled portion of the contract or to compel the con- 
tractor later to make good the deliveries which would 
otherwise be made were no strike in force. Purchases 
in the open market can be made for account of the con- 
tractor when in the judgment of the buyer there is failure 
to deliver in season. 

It is also interesting to note that the buyer reserves 
the right not only to reject coal at the loading port 
and to require cargoes to be loaded in daylight, but 
that if the cargo is made up from more than one col- 
hery the inspector can have the coal from each colliery 
sampled separately and each regarded as if it were a 
separate cargo. The tests, however, are to be made before 
shipment. Only coals like those from the Fairmont, W. 
Va., district would be eligible, anyway, because of the 
volatile requirement. On the point of ash the specification 
is not so exacting. 

It is almost amusing to observe that while chartered 
bottoms are to be loaded by the Welsh contractors “with 
the utmost possible dispatch,” they must in any event 
load a 5000-ton steamer within 180 hr., or nearly 8 days 
if 24 hr, is a working day, “time occupied in bunker- 
ing not included!” With loading at Hampton Roads 


at the rate of 7280 tons of cargo and 189 tons for the 
bunkers in 2 hr. and 45 min. there should be no diffi- 
culty in meeting this condition. 

With freights at $11@12 to Mediterranean ports, 
the deposit required is quite excessive. And with the 
further provisions that settlements are to be made 
“check on London” when cargo is discharged, payment 
of freight to be arranged by the shipper, and the limit 
as to size of ships, it seems unlikely that American ship- 
pers will be enthusiastic about this particular business 
in Egypt. In future years, if additions are made to the 
American steamers now being built for the Mediter- 
ranean trade, it may be that conditions will be modified 
and that American shippers will be successful competi- 
tors for such contracts. 
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Some Notes om the Western 
Coal JRates 


The recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission grants advances in rates from Illinois mines to 
Northwestern points of 5c. to 10c. per ton. At the 
same time there is no provision for advances ‘n rates 
on coal moving from the docks at the head of the lakes 
to the same points. It is thought that some of the rail- 
roads, recognizing the unfortunate results of checking 
in these advanced rates, may feel inclined to waive their 
privilege unless such advances can be made to apply on 
competitive coal from all other districts moving into the 
common Northwestern markets. It is currently reported 
that most of the carriers serving the mines in Franklin 
and Wilhamson Counties have informally told the oper- 
ators of those districts that they will not take advantage 
of these increased rates, for the time being at least. 

The prices received in later years for fine coal from 
Illinois mines bring much more revenue to the coal com- 
panies than formerly, when slack was practically with- 
out a market. The carriers have never received proper 
compensation for hauling any grades of coal, and the 
commission apparently believes that they should now be 
favored in a substantial way. They hold to this opinion 
irrespective of the competition from lake coal and the fact 
that the Northwestern States are the more logical market 
for southern Illinois coals than the Eastern product from 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio moving via the 
docks. Toastnach as Commissioner Daniels “dissentel 
vigorously from the decision of the other members of 
the commission and states in substance that the ques- 
tion was not decided upon its merits, it is strongly hinted 
in certain quarters that a rehearing of the whole case 
is not only possible but necessary in fairness to Western 
coal producers. 

This is the second advance in freight rates on coal 
moving from Illinois mines to Nucthweaees points in 
the last three years, and most of the Illinois operators 
would not object to the recent increase, and think it 
would do no damage, if the carrying charges on dock 
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coals were advanced proportionately. A close analysis 
shows that the average increase is a fraction less than 
10c. per ton. The territory affected is that west from 
Chicago to the Rocky Mountains, except South Dakota 
points. As the case now rests, a large amount of busi- 
ness to Northwestern points will be absorbed by the docks 
and taken away from-the Illinois and Kentucky mines. 
The decision is of some benefit to the Iowa producers 
who ship coal into outlying points of Iowa, southern. 
Minnesota and Nebraska. 
The Reduction in Anthracite 
Freigint Rates 


The recent order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission directing the coal-carrying roads to reduce the 
rates of freight on anthracite seems to have been based 


by them on their firiding that “anthracite coal is a low- 
grade commodity” compared with other classes of freight. 


Of course it is not likely to find all interests in agree- 
ment on this point, but inasmuch as the commission 
has spent three years in arriving at this conclusion, it is 
certainly reasonable to suppose that they have gore into 
the question with greater care than anyone else except 
the railroads, and for that reason their finding must be 
given its just valuation. 

It is extremely difficult to forecast the probable effect 
of the decision, for the reason that its provisions will not 
likely be operative for a few years. That the order will 
be appealed, goes without saying. As a matter of fact, 
the various railroads concerned have already met to de- 
termine jointly what action they will take. There are 
some who will even criticize as collusion the fact that the 
attorneys of the various roads have dared to meet and 
discuss this subject among themselves. However, when 
it is remembered that the action for a reduction of rates 
was brought against the railroads jointly it will be seen 
that there was practically no basis for any such adverse 
comment. 

The source of appeal on a point of law is to the United 
States Supreme Court and the manner of the appeal is the 
only question to be considered by the railroads, and it is 
not at all certain that the railroads will be a unit on this 
point. This is because the order affects some roads to a 
very much greater extent than others. For instance, the 
Delaware & Hudson and Ontario & Western R.R. declare 
that the proposed rates as affecting their respective com- 
panies are so drastic as to be practically confiscatory, and 
it is on this ground that they are likely to make their 
appeal. 

In making its decision the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission probably had in mind the order of the recently 
created Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, which 
a year ago ordered the railroads to make a reduction of 
40c. per ton on anthracite to Philadelphia and vicinity. As 
is well known any order of the national commission has no 
effect on intrastate traffic, and the present order of the 
interstate body seems practically to equalize the intra- 
state and interstate rates. For this reason the supporters 
of the Pennsylvania commission point to the order of the 
Interstate commission as confirmation of the Pennsyl- 
vania action. The Pennsylvania decision is in abeyance 
at this time, having been appealed by the coal companies, 
but those who favor it are now satisfied that it will be 
upheld. 
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The people who are apparently most satisfied with the 
rate orders are the coal dealers and the individual op- 
erators. The former declare that their present profit is 
so small as to almost preclude the possibility of putting 
the retail coal business on a basis commensurate with other 
profitable mercantile enterprises, while the individual 
operators claim they will now have a fair field in com- 
petition with the railroad-controlled companies who pro- 
duce approximately 80 per cent. of all the anthracite 
coal now being mined. 

This leaves the consumer entirely out of the calculation. 
It is barely possible should the new rates really become 
effective that he will be benefited, but it is also absolutely 
certain if the drain on the carrying roads by reason of the 
new rates should be such as to financially hinder them the 
consumer will be the man to bear the burden—not in a 
feeling of revenge, but because of absolute necessity ; for it 
is no more possible to operate a transportation line with- 
out an adequate income than it is to run the ordinary 
corner grocery without any return. 

For the time being, so far as the consumer and retail 
dealer are concerned it is a waiting game; but for the 
others it is a time of incessant action. It is possible that 
pending the appeal the retail dealer may receive some 
rebate on all freight paid from the time the new order 
becomes effective. This was the course followed in the 
appeal from the decision of the Pennsylvania Public Ser: 
vice Commission. The railroads entered bond to repay the 
difference should the rates be decided to be in accord- 
ance with law. 

This latest decision is only another proof that the trans- 
portation business of the country is in a transitory state, 
and it is sincerely hoped by everyone concerned that the 
end of the unrest is in sight and that the final adjustment 
will be such as to conduce to the equity and satisfaction 
of all concerned. 


The Shake-Up in the Middle 
Western Freights 


Anthracite shippers are uncertain as to the results 
which will follow the recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in which an advance of 25c. in 
the rate to Chicago territory was approved. So far no 
changes have been made in prices, but some jobbers look 
for an early advance on the part of the wholesalers to 
absorb the increased freight rates. 

The outcome of the recently developed bituminous rate 
situation is also problematical. ‘This increase becomes 
effective Sept. 30. The docks will undoubtedly benefit 
from this decision as it now stands, but so far the West- 
ern carriers show no disposition to take adyantage of 
the decision and advance rates, as to do so would mean 
a falling off in the heavy and increasing tonnage from 
Illinois and Kentucky mines. 

The roads do not seem to know what course they are 
going to pursue, which has made future plans of the op- 
erators uncertain. The next six weeks should see a con- 
siderable volume of increased shipments at the lower rates 
If these rates are effective beginning Oct. 
1, Western operators will have a smaller selling zone, 
which means congestion of tonnage and lowering of 
prices. What readjustment will be the outgrowth of 
this verdict is problematical. 
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rirste-Aid Contest in Crowsnest 
District, British Columbia 
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By E. JAcoss* 
For years instruction has been given in first aid in the 
coal-mining centers of British Columbia, and as a result there 
are at every operating coal mine many men competent to 


render first aid in any emergency. Last year Dudley Mitchell 
was appointed instructor in first aid for the Provincial De- 
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trict; at Merritt, in the Nicola district; and at Ladysmith, Ex- 
tension, South Wellington, Nanaimo, Cumberland and Bevan, 
all on Vancouver Island. Between 300 and 400 persons, in all, 
attended these classes, and more than one-half of those who 
took the full course afterward passed the prescribed examina- 
ation entitling them to the certificate of competency of the 
St. John Ambulance Association, which certificate is recog- 


nized in all parts of the British Empire. 
For some time past active interest has been taken in the 
first-aid movement by W. R. Wilson, of Fernie, general man- 





FERNIE TEAM WHICH RECEIVED FIRST 
PRIZE 


From left to right, in rear—C. McNey; J. Hamer, captain, and 
A. Bunch; in front—W. Whalley and R. D. Winstanley 


partment of Mines. He has since that time aided in organ- 
izing first-aid classes, not only among metalliferous miners, 
but also among those working in coal mines. He has also 
given instruction in the use of oxygen-breathing apparatus 
and the pulmotor and has trained the corps in mine-rescue 
work generally. 

Classes for instruction in first-aid have been organized at 
Corbin, Michel, Fernie and Coal Creek, in the Crowsnest dis- 





*P. ©. Box.645,- Victoria; B.C: 


FERNIE TEAM OF BOYS LIFTING PATIENT OVER 
OBSTACLE 


This team won the first prize for juvenile contestants and did 
excellent work. Note how careful they are not to jar patient 


ager for the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., and the superintend- 
ents and other officials of that company’s many coal mines 
and coke-oven plants. About three months ago a first-aid 
contest was arranged to be held at Fernie early in July, and 
representatives of the Coal Creek and Michel collieries and the 
coke plants at Michel and Fernie met and adopted rules under 
which this contest should be held. Meanwhile the first-aid 
men practised zealously, and enthusiasm spread throughout 
the three camps, until when the various contests were held 
there was an attendance of 800 or more to witness the efforts 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION, CROW’S NEST PASS CO. 


From left to right, back row 





Dudley Michell, provincial government 


instructor in first-aid and mine-rescue Work; 


G. O’Brien, district inspector of mines; Ed Hesketh, T. Uphill, Thomas Russell, manager Michell colliery; T. H. Williams, 


district inspector of mines; Bernard Caulfield, manager Coal Creek colliery; 
Spruston and Isaac Haile. 


Whitehouse, J. Touhey, J. Millburn, R. 
cock, Ed Harrison and W. Lancaster 


J. Biggs and J. Mason. Center row—W. 
Front row—C, J. Tyler, A. Bunch, J. Hamer, A. Han- 


be 
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TEAMS OF FERNIE AND MICHEL MINERS CONTESTING AT FERNIE, B. C., IN A FIRST-AID MEET 


of the competitors, and this, 
weather was rainy. 

Michel sent four adult teams, and Coal Ceek three and 
also one of boys, while Fernie was represented by four teams 
of men and one of boys. As each team consisted of four com- 
petitors and a patient, there were 55 men and 10 boys taking 
part in the contest. 


too, notwithstanding that the 


MEN’S CONTEST 


The men’s teams representing Michel colliery were cap- - 


tained respectively by A. R. Stacy, R. L. Spruston, J. Touhey 
and J. March; those of Fernie by J. Hamer, W. Hunter, J. 
Monks and J. Taylor, and those of Coal Creek by E. Harrison, 
J. Caulfield and R. Johnson. A first prize of $50 and a second 





COAL CREEK TEAM CARRY PATIENT UPSTAIRS 


Notice the interest shown by the “kiddies” in the rear, show- 
ing how popular is first-aid 


of $25 were offered for competition by these teams. A Fernie 
team consisting of J. Hamer, captain, C. McNey, A. Bunch, W. 
Whalley, and R. D. Winstanley, patient, won the first prize. 

For the second prize the competition was so close that 
the judges decided that one of the Michel teams and one from 
Coal Creek were equal, so each was awarded $25. The mem- 
bers of these teams were as follows: From Michel, A. R. 
Stacey, captain, C. J. Tyler, W. J.. Spruston, W. Touhey, and 
J. Horrocks, patient; from Coal Creek, E. Harrison, captain, 
Isaac Haile, J. Millburn, W. M. Branch, and James Young, 
patient. The judges for this competition were Doctors Bon- 
nell, Burnett, Corsan and Moore. 


BOYS’ CONTEST 


A first prize of $25 and a second of $15 were offered for 
competition by boys’ teams. 
one team from Fernie and one from Coal Creek. The first 
prize was won by the Fernie boys, who were: <A. Wood- 
house, captain, C. Stockwell, H. Quince, A. Rees, and T. Baker, 
patient. The second prize fell to the Coal Creek team, con- 
Sisting of J. France, captain, A. Branch, J. Cartmell, H. Hart- 
ley, and H. Evans, patient. 

After the contest, W. R. Wilson gave a dinner to all mem- 
bers of the first-aid classes of the St. John Ambulance Asgo- 
ciation; for the Fernie and Coal Creek men at Fernie and for 
the Michel men at their own home town. A concert followed 
the dinner at Fernie, and the day’s proceedings terminated 
with a general resolve to make the first-aid contest an annual 
event. 

The record of the employees who attended classes of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. and passed the examinations in 


There were only two entries—_ 


first-aid conducted by the St. John Ambulance Association is 
as follows: 


First Second Third Fourth 
Year Year Year Year Total 
(Certificate) (Voucher) (Medallion) (Label) Qualified 
Wiichel:, Secrra se 13 6 1 3 23 
Mernies cfs soe 59 2 1 1 63 
Coal Creek...... 42 7 1 3 53 
Total see 114 15 3 7 139 


Taking the total number of employees at approximately 
2000, it will be seen that the result of this year’s instruction 
is that there is among the company’s workmen one man 
trained to render first-aid for every 14.83 men employed. 


Workmen’s Compensation and 
Coal Mining 

A new method has been adopted by a group of well- 
known casualty-insurance companies for inspecting and 
rating the relative value of each hazard which goes to 
make up the total accident risk in a coal mine. Perfec- 
tion of the method adopted has necessitated the estab- 
lishment of standards for each separate safety measure 
which may be adopted in coal-mine operation. Every risk 
within the mine which is less imminent than the standard 
will earn a reduction in the base premium rate adopted 
for the state, and those operations in which the risks are 
more threatening than the standard will be required to 
pay a higher annual premium for the insurance of their 
workmen. 


MAKING SAFETY PROFITABLE TO THE OPERATOR 


In other words, coal-mine operators who are endeavor- 
ing to appraise their respective habilities under work- 
men’s compensation may change their unknown obliga- 
tions in this regard into fixed known liabilities by insur- 
ing themselves against their risks. They will be given 
by the agencies of insuring companies a base rate. A 
eareful and scientific inspection will then be immediately 
made of the mine by an experienced mine inspector, and 
he will rate each element of risk in the mine as being 
above or below the standard adopted. There will result 
therefrom a merit or schedule rating which may mate- 
rially reduce the amount of premium that the mine owner 
will have to pay for insurance under workmen’s com- 
pensation, or it may increase it, thereby offering the owner 


in the form of a premium reduction a monetary incentive 


to make his mine more safe. 

It is evident that here is a new and benign influence 
in the mining industry which will increase safety in 
mining and make corporations realize that the price of 
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safety must be expended whether in payment for insur- 
ance or in outlay for safety. This will make all com- 
panies face the question squarely and prevent operators 
who do not have a due sense of their duty from under- 
bidding those who expend large sums to keep their mines 
in safe condition. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSPECTION AND SAFETY FORMED 


As an evidence of good faith to the mining industry 
and to such mine owners as may insure with the asso- 
ciated companies, the latter have organized as their 
medium of doing business a department of inspection and 
safety, and as an evidence that this department is to be 
conducted on thoroughly scientific and practical lines and 
so far as possible in the interests of and in full coopera- 
tion with all elements of the mining industry, they have 
secured as director of the department the services of 
Herbert M. Wilson, formerly engineer in charge of the 
Pittsburgh experiment station, United States Bureau of 
Mines. 

Mr. Wilson’s long association with the late Dr. Joseph 
A. Holmes, director of the Federal bureau, his well-known 
interest in safety in mining, the codperative spirit which 
he has heretofore shown in dealing with mine operators, 
mine workers and state inspectors, and his wide personal 
acquaintance with men interested in the mining indus- 
try assure the adoption of a system of mine inspection 
which should be of great assistance to the mine owner as 
an auxiliary to his own inspection and safety measures, 
as well as one which should develop the most reasonable 
premium rates commensurate with safe business prac- 
tices. 

This association proposes not only to inspect the mines 
of the insured for the purpose of fixing rates, but it pro- 
poses to reinspect these mines periodically for its own 
protection and that of the mine owner and so that it may 
give reduction in premium rates whenever they are earned 
by the operator’s adoption of safer methods. Of equal 
importance to the insured mine owner is the assurance 
that the department of inspection and safety will advise 
him as to methods in which dangerous conditions may be 
eliminated. 


IMPROVEMENTS MApDkg Out oF INSURANCE SAVINGS 


Under such a system practically and technically applied 
the mine owner will ke enabled to earn such reductions 
in the premium rates that the cost of his improvements 
to assure safety will be returned to him within a year or 
two by reductions earned in his premiums. Some of the 
safety methods adopted by corporations, such as additional 
inspection, are believed to have resulted not merely in 
reducing accidents, but in improving the product and 
even in lowering its cost. So some, at least, of the ex- 
penditures for accident prevention and part of the cost of 
insurance will be offset by the economic advantages gained 
by the precautions taken. 

As an evidence of the financial strength behind this 
movement and its resources for carrying out its work 
it is only necessary to recite the names of the ten powerful 
casualty-insurance corporations forming the “Associated 
Companies” which have pooled their interests for insur- 
ing coal mines in compensation states, namely: The Aetna 
Accident & Liability Co.; Aetna Life Insurance Co.; the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., of 
London, Eng.; Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. ; Lon- 
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don Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., of London, Eng. ; 
Maryland Casualty Co.; the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation, Ltd., of London, Eng.; the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., of Detroit, Mich.; the Travelers’ In- 
demnity Co., and the Travelers Insurance Co. 

The above plans will be carried out only in those states 
which have enacted compensation legislation applying to 
coal mines and where the terms of legislation or regula- 
tions will permit stock insurance companies to do busi- 
ness, namely: Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa; Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan, Montana and Pennsylvania. 

The methods adopted by this association will not only 
follow closely the requirements of the best state mine- 
inspection laws, but also those safe practices which have 
been developed in the Bureau of Mines. It was with 
this object in view and in order that this work might 
be kept in close touch with the mining industry as well 
as with the Bureau of Mines that Mr. Wilson has fixed 
his office in Pittsburgh, Penn. 


American Mine Safety 
Association 


The impression seems to have been conveyed by arti- 
cles appearing in the technical journals that the American 
Mine Safety Association has ceased to exist. President 
A. F. Knoefel and Secretary H. M. Wilson give the 
assurance that this is by no means the case, but that 
it is not only very much alive, but will be more active 
than in the past, though under another name. 

The recent ballot concerning the amalgamation with 
the National Safety Council was almost unanimously 
in favor of such action, and it is said that the execu- 
tive committee of the latter also favors taking over the 
American Mine Safety Association as the mining branch. 
The effect will be to practically centralize all safety move- 
ments within the National Safety Council. 

The American Mine Safety Association will hold its 
annual meeting as contemplated in Birmingham, Ala., 
Sept. 3, and it is expected that it will take a recess to 
reconvene Oct. 20 at the annual meeting of the National 
Safety Council, in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, as the mining section thereof. At that time there 
will probably be elected officers and committees of the 
mining section for the purpose of carrying on the activities 
of the American Mine Safety Association along lines iden- 
tical with those heretofore followed. 

In addition the members will receive the weekly safety 
bulletins of the National Safety Council and its correspond- 
ence service on safety subjects, and there will be a decided 
strengthening of the local branches through the oppor- 
tunity to include in their activities not only safety in min- 
ing, but also in railways, manufacturing industries, pub- 
lic service, ete. Any mine-safety organization should be 
thus broadened, because the metal-mining industry desires 
an organization covering mills, smelters and railroads as 
well as mines. 

We are further advised that persons taking out mem- 
berships in the American Mine Safety Association prior 
to the consummation of the proposed consolidation in 
October will have the privileges of membership in the 
larger organization for the ensuing year, but at the lesser 
rate of membership dues called for by the American Mine 
Safety Association. 
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The Dr. Holmes Memorial 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the editorial in Coal Age, 

July 31, p. 177, entitled “A Memorial for Dr. Holmes,” 
I beg to say that I am heartily in accord with such a 
movement and believe something of the sort should be 
done. 

Of the two ideas mentioned in your editorial, my pref- 
erence would be for the book rather than the monument. 
The monument would be seen by comparatively few, es- 
pecially of mining men who would be most interested. The 
book, on the other hand, would be available to every min- 
ing man sufficiently interested to want to possess one. 
The book would give the readers thereof an insight into 
the life, work, character and personality of Dr. Holmes, 
which many will be anxious to get and which would other- 
wise be unavailable. The book, I believe, would be an 
inspiration to all who read it. I vote for the book. 

Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Labor in Mining 

Letter No. S—I read with much interest the able sup- 
port of the United Mine Workers of America by Hugh 
Archbald, Coal Age, July 24, p. 124; but was surprised 
to find an efficiency engineer advocating a cause whose 
principles are the antithesis of efficiency in coal mining. 

Direct contact with pit committees and the discussion 
of matters relating to this organization both with miners 
and operators, together with the reading of the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal, technical magazines and com- 
ments of the general press, have fully convinced me that 
the recognition of the union as it is now managed is 
wrong in principle and against the interests of the oper- 
ator and general public policy. My conclusions are 
based on the following four counts: 

1. The organization, under its present management, 
assumes to usurp the functions of ownership of the mine 
and infringes on the rights of the individual miner. 

2. Its tendency is to destroy the discipline of the mine 
and to hinder the enforcement of the rules and regulations 
designed to safeguard the work of mining. 

3. The methods adopted by the officers of the union 
to secure their ends tend to foster discord among mine 
workers, the majority of whom are coerced to act iD Op- 
position to their better judgment. 

4, The direct result of the application of these prin- 
ciples is a decrease in efficiency in the operation of the 
mines. 


Referring to these counts, singly and in detail, the or- 


ganization usurps ownership of the mine by depriving 
the owner or his agents of the right to hire and discharge 
their employees at will. Mines have been shut down by 
order of the union because a slate-picker was employed 
- who was not approved by some influential members of the 
union. In another instance an entire division of the com- 
pany’s mines was closed down because the demand of 


the union for the discharge of the district superintendent 
was refused. The superintendent in question was a man of 
the highest technical ability and character. Other mines 
have been shut down for the discharge of members of the 
union for the willful violation of mining rules and regu- 
lations. 

The organization infringes on individual rights by for- 
bidding superintendents and foremen to make any agree- 
ments with a miner in their employ that is not sanctioned 
by the scale. For example, at a mine in the West under 
my charge the scale was $3.10 for an 8-hr. day. It so hap- 
pened that the boarding boss—a man who had _ never 
been in a mine-——was promised a job when a vacancy oc- 
curred that he could fill, and as a result was employed a 
little later as a car-greaser. His pay was $3.10 a day, 
according to the scale. Shortly after, the inside mechanic 
said to me: “It looks mighty hard for a man who has 
worked in a mine since he was eight years old to draw the 
same pay as that old plug who never saw the inside of a 
mine till yesterday.” I replied: “Nick, what you say is 
true. The car-greaser’s job is worth but $2 a day, and 
the man would be glad to take it at that, while your 
work is worth more than the scale paid. If I was free to 
do as I pleased, I should pay you $4 a day and the old 
man $2 a day, and everybody would be satisfied ; but your 
committee says, ‘Pay every man the scale, whether he is 
worth it or not.’ ” 

Where the scale exceeds a minimum wage, the company 
must in self-defense make that the maximum wage; and 
as a result I have seen every man make a maximum day’s 
loading. I remember a large mine where the turn was 
Jimited to four cars to each miner. When he had loaded 
that number, he could load no more. Mr. Archbald dis- 
cussed this point in a previous:article, Coal Age, July 10, 
p. 48. Absolute impartiality in all dealings with employ- 
ees is a prime qualification of a mine foreman or sup- 
erintendent, and plain justice demands that each and every 
miner be given an equal opportunity to load coal and that 
the scale should discriminate between the mining of pillar 
coal and the driving of rooms and entries. 

In the fixing of a scale, regard must be had to the in- 
terests of the operator as well as those of the miner. 
The efficient operation of the mine requires that every 
miner be allowed to put out as much coal as he can load, 
the turn of cars being distributed so that each man is en- 
couraged to make his time, skill and strength tell to the 
best advantage. The principle of equality of pay at a 
given mine can be applied only by holding back the steady, 
industrious and skilled workman so that he does not rise 
above the level of the one less steady and skillful. It would 
be a hard proposition to raise the latter person to the level 
of the former. The miners’ organization does not attempt 
to do that. 

In respect to the work of the organization destroying 
the discipline in a mine, it is only necessary to consider 
how the authority of the foreman or superintendent is 
curtailed by the fear of precipitating a strike by the 
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discharge of an employee for suitable cause. Any abridg: 
ment of the power to discharge an employee seriously im- 
pairs discipline in any industry. By their opposition to 
many rules and practices designed to safeguard the work 
of mining or to the discharge of men for violation of 
rules, the organization has handicapped mine discipline. 
Such opposition has frequently rendered a good rule inop- 
erative. According to statements in the press, the fines of 
members convicted of violating rules have in some cases 
been paid by the organization. Mines have been closed 
down because shotfirers did not fire shots that in their 
judgment were unsafe. The opposition by the organiza- 
tion to the use of permissible explosives is too well known 
to require more than passing mention. 

In deciding the value of the organization to the miner, 
the question may well be asked, What has it done to. ad- 
vance his standard or to lift him to a higher level? The 
union displays no pride in the attainments of its members 
and makes no endeavor to raise the standard of vocational 
excellence. It does not attempt to increase the miner’s 
earning power by increasing his knowledge and efficiency 
as a workman. It makes no effort to purge its rolls of the 
inefficient or vicious. Its membership card is no guar- 
antee of the ability of the holder to perform work in the 
mine. Instead of striving for these attainments, its whole 
endeavor is simply to increase its membership, so as to en- 
force its demands by virtue of its numbers and not by 
merit. 

Compare these conditions with the work that has been 
done during the past 20 years to raise the standard of 
technical excellence and personal integrity among mine 
superintendents, foremen and other mine officials. This 
work is still being pushed, and each year the standard is 
raised to a higher degree of excellence. Has the advance- 
ment of the miner during the same period kept pace with 
that of mine officials ? 

In considering further the right of the organization’s 
claim to support, it is unnecessary to remark that no cor- 
poration can preserve its administrative power and divide 
its authority with another organization or committee. As 
a matter of public policy, any organization assuming to 
control industrial affairs to the extent that the United 
Mine Workers have attempted should be incorporated 
under the laws of the land, so that its acts may be subject 
to review by Federal boards and commissions, in the same 
manner as the railroads and other public utilities are con- 
trolled. All thinking men realize that the day of absolut- 
ism is fast passing, and the time is not far distant when 
labor unions will not be exempt as now from the applica- 
tion of trust laws. When labor unions become corporate 
institutions and claim no privileges not extended equally 
to organizations of capital; when they set up higher stand- 
ards of vocational excellence and truer ideals of citizen- 
ship; when a union card bears some evidence of the fitness 
of its possessor ; when union contracts are kept inviolate— 
then and only then will these organizations command the 
respect and support of the public and receive recognition 
by corporations. 

Since leaving college, my life has been spent in mining 
camps, where I expect to stay. I have shared the bucket 
and bunk of the miner and know that many of the world’s 
uncrowned heroes are to be found in his ranks. I am in- 
terested in the vocational excellence and skill of the miner 
as a fellow-workman and in fullest sympathy with every 
movement to increase his safety and comfort in the mine 
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and improve his living conditions. I desire his uplift, 
both as an individual and as a class, but no plans to this 
end will succeed unless the man himself is reached and 
taught his individual responsibility and the value of his 
personal work and efficiency to the general community 
in which he lives. 
S. A. Driver. 

Augustin, Ala. 

Prohibition and Welfare Work 


Letter No. 3—In reading the article entitled “Prohibi- 
tion from a Miner’s Viewpoint,” Coal Age, July 17%, 
p. 80, one is surprised at the question of its author. He 
asks, “Are we doing right by these miners?” At times I 
have been inclined to think that there is a certain amount 
of coddling indulgence permitted in our welfare work 
among the foreign-speaking miners. 

The writer of the article to which I have referred has 
well suggested that “if you would put an end to a habit 
of any kind in men, women, or children, you must give 
them something in place of it.” Among the: foreign 
element in our mines the men worthy of uplift efforts in 
their behalf will suffer no hardships by reason of the 
prohibition movement that is so steadily gaining ground 
in many mining districts. 

The thoughts and interests of this class of miners 
when they are deprived of their booze will seek another 
channel. The man who is worth while will not long 
regard as a loss what he knows never did him any good. 
He will be quick to embrace other diversions now offered 
in so many mining towns as a result of the earnest efforts 
of the Y.M.C.A. These diversions consist chiefly of 
reading rooms and classes, with the added attractions 
of bowling, billiards, ball and tennis grounds, swimming 
pools, etc., whereby he is enabled to pass his idle hours 
in a pleasant and and profitable manner. ‘The associa- 
tions thus afforded bring him in contact with forces 
that will educate and lift him to a higher level. 

I do not mean to say that this will be the result in 
every individual case; but while some drift away, like 
“Steve” and “Martin,” whose letters written from West 
Virginia to the Ohio superintendent have been quoted, 
men who are worth while will stick to their jobs and 
attract to the mine a better class of workers. It must be 
remembered that a smaller number of orderly, industrious, 
steady-working, sober men will prove more efficient and 
produce better results than a larger number of noisy, 
carousing men who are idle much of the time, and are 
sullen workers at the best. 

It is rightly conceded by the author of the article that 
“West Virginia coal-mine operators have done much for 
the uplift and social betterment of the mine worker”; 
but, as he states, “much remains yet to be done.” That 
the coal-mine operators of West Virginia consider state- 
wide prohibition as the greatest stride yet made in 
welfare work is evidenced by the active interest they 
showed previous to the election that resulted in a dry 
And since the passage of this law 
they have made every effort to encourage the enforcement 
of the dry laws in their own communities. 

Following up, as they have, this master stroke of state 
prohibition with the steady development of many up- 
lifting agencies, such as first-aid teams, athletic teams, 
prize gardens, night schools, etc., instituted by individual 
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companies, the West Virginia coal operators are not 
likely to experience much difficulty in obtaining a higher 
and more permanent class of labor. In closing, I desire 
to quote a paragraph from a recent issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, which states clear- 
ly the average coal operator’s conception of general 
welfare work. It is as follows: 

Human life is gradually becoming recognized as a business 
asset. This is a new fact in the development of the race. 
Life insurance companies are realizing that they can increase 
their dividends faster by cutting down the death rate than by 
increasing sales or by reducing expenses. Employers of large 
numbers of human machines are realizing the surprising fact 
that as a cold business proposition it pays—not in sentiment 
but in dollars—to take good care of their employees. Busi- 
ness men are learning that well-fed, well-clothed, contented 
men and women, working in well-lighted, well-ventilated 
quarters and on schedules arranged in accordance with our 
modern knowledge of psychology and physiology, actually 
turn out more work and better work than underpaid, discon- 
tented help, working under unhealthful and uncomfortable 
conditions. Therefore large corporations are spending money 
liberally in playgrounds, restrooms, libraries, gymnasiums, 
sanitary lunchrooms, moving-picture shows, safety devices, 
ventilating systems and similar devices for the well-being 
and enjoyment of their employees. 

If one asks these men why they are doing these things, 
they will disclaim any charitable or philanthropic motives. 
“This isn’t charity,” says one firm; “we want that clearly 
understood. This is simply good business management and 
common-sense. A well man is worth more to us than a sick 
man. A happy, contented woman turns out more work and 
better work than an unhappy one. Therefore, anything we 
can do to make the people who do our work feel at ease in 
mind and body we regard as good business management, just 
as we regard fire insurance, improved machinery and labor- 
saving devices.” The firms that have realized the enormous 
importance of this discovery are- already reaping the benefits. 
The conservation of the health of employees will be a funda- 
mental principle of good business management in the future. 

The foregoing citation from an outside source shows 
the appreciation of others for the efforts of the operators 
in the state. 

F.-S. JOHNSON. 
Coalton, W. Va. 
& 
° e oe e 
Mining Laws and Legislation 

Letter No. 9—Referring ‘to the controversy between 
Thomas Hogarth, Letter No. 4, Coal Age, June 5, p. 988, 
and I. C. Parfitt, Letter No. 6, July 31, p. 183, as to 
the relative responsibility of the mine foreman and his 
assistants, I agree heartily with Mr. Parfitt that the mine 
foreman is and should be responsible for the acts of his as- 
sistants. I believe this to be true whether the assistant in 
performing any specific act is doing so as a result of spe- 
cific instructions or otherwise. 

Speaking of the foreman, Mr. Hogarth says, “He can 
be held responsible only for the orders he issues and for 
the employment of those he believes to be competent men 
to act as his assistants.” I would take strong ex- 
ception to this statement; first, because I believe the fore- 
man should be responsible not only for the orders he is- 
sues, but also for the carrying out and enforcement of 
those orders to the extent if necessary of removing an 
assistant who fails to do so; and second, because one 
of the requisite qualifications of a good foreman is that 
he shall be a good judge of human nature, and if in the 
employment of an assistant whom he believes to be compe- 
tent he errs in his judgment of the man, he and no one 
else should be held responsible for his error of judgment. 

Every one around a mine-has certain responsibilities, 
and every employee in a measure shares the responsibil- 


ity of his immediate superior, but in my humble opinion 
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the ultimate responsibility for the safety of the men 
and the enforcement of the law rests wth the foreman, 
who is or should be responsible for every act of every 
man he appoints to a position of trust or authority, 
whether or not such acts are the result of specific in- 
structions. In like manner the superintendent is re- 
sponsible for the acts of the mine foreman he appoints, 
except in matters for which the law holds the foreman 
responsible—a responsibility he cannot escape. 
Epwarp H. Coxe. 





Knoxville, Tenn. 
& 


Iducation in Mining 

Letter No. 2—I have noticed many references to the 
need of the education and training of miners, but it seems 
to me that there is not sufficient attention given to the 
working out of a practical scheme. Since the letter of 
A. M. Iner, Coal Age, June 26, p. 1112, I have seen 
no practical method suggested for interesting the great 
mass of miners in the matter of their own education and 
training, by means of which they could do better work and 
increase the safety of mining. Some good suggestions 
have been made in discussing welfare work—and recently 
the question was raised as to whether the coal companies, 
which are spending large amounts in this direction, 
are receiving adequate returns for their efforts. 

In discussing the question of education, various rea- 
sons are generally given for its necessity, such as the re- 
duction of mine accidents, the securing of more effi- 
cient workmen, more regular work, increased output of 
coal and greater harmony of operators and employees re- 
sulting in the avoidance of strikes and lockouts. 

One point that has not been mentioned, however, seems 
to me an important one. I have observed that the edu- 
cated miner will generally do quite willingly what he is 
told and will do it promptly like a trained solder or seaman 
whose duty it is to obey orders. In the same way, a good 
citizen, a member of the community, must obey the laws 
and bear his share of the common burdens. On the other 
hand, I have observed that the uneducated and untrained 
miner fails to realize his personal responsibility as one 
of the mine workers, and if he does at all what he is 
asked or told to do, it is because of compulsion. 

Ask an educated miner to stop loading .a car and set, 
some timber where it is needed to support the roof, and 
the chances are nine out of ten that he will do so at 
once, and you can pass on to the next place without feel- 
ing that you must return to see that your orders are 
obeyed. But the uneducated and untrained man, when or- 
dered to set timber in his place, will tell you he does not 
have to, or if he promises to set the post, he will delay 
doing so, making it necessary for the foreman to watch 
him and stay around until the work is done. 

The educated miner is a successful and independent 
worker, relying on his own ability as a miner. The un- 
trained man is prone to regard himself as one of an organi- 
zation of workers whose welfare will be protected by 
union contracts, which are his main reliance. Reference 
has been made to the fact that many coal miners are prone 
to regard every effort of the company that is put forth 
in their behalf as an attempt to further their own ends 
by securing more work from the miner. They are unwill- 
ing, for the most part, to think that these efforts are un- 
selfish and intended for their good. The large majority 
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refuse to attend the night schools that are established 
and supported by many coal companies, explaining their 
indifference by many reasons. 

The endeavor to improve mining conditions through the 
channels of education and training of mine workers meets 
with more success among the children. For this reason, 
our greatest efforts should be made in their behalf. Even 
here, objection is frequently made by the parents that 
they need the help of their children to support the family 
and that their small earnings will not permit them to 
send the children to school. In a few cases the claim 
has been made that the miner wants nothing free, but is 
able to pay for all he gets and will not send his children 
to a free school. But observe that if a charge was made 
for tuition at a school supported by the company, it would 
be styled by the same men as “robbery.” So the work 
among children is not an easy proposition, and yet it is 
more hopeful than that among the older classes. 

In this connection I want to suggest that there might be 
a system of education undertaken by the state, indepen- 
dent of the coal companies, which are always regarded as 
working from an interested standpoint. In the agricul- 
tural field the Government undertakes the education and 
training of farmers, generally, by sending men out 
through the country to demonstrate the best methods of 
growing grain and other products and of preserving the 
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Relation of Drop in Temperature to Altitude—Approxi- 
mately, the fall in temperature (t), in the atmosphere, varies 
as the 1.4 root of the height (h) above the sea level; thus, 

a 1.4/7. 
eo aaNet 

Applying this principle and assuming a temperature drop 
of 6 deg. at an altitude of 1000 ft. above sea level, the mean 
average temperature (t), for any altitude (h), expressed in 
thousands of feet, can be Sap Se wee oie thus: 


co —6 V+ + Gi 


This formula assumes a normal sea-level temperature of 60 
deg. F., which is the first term in the second member of the 
equation. The second term of this member accounts for the 
fall of temperature corresponding to the increase of altitude; 
while the third term expresses the effect of the radiation of 
heat from the earth, which varies inversely as the square of 
the altitude factor h—2, probably owing to the influence of 
clouds or vapor in the lower atmosphere. 


Example—Let it be required to find the temperature, at an 
elevation of 8000 ft. above sea level, corresponding to a normal 
temperature of 60 deg. at sea level. 


Solution—In this case, the altitude expressed in thousands 
of feet is h = 8; which substituted in the formula gives: 


lcs es 2 Ee 
=60-6 V8+ Gwe = 38.5 deo. F 
The mean observed temperature for this altitude as given in 
the table is 32 deg. 

Average Temperature of Air Column—The average tem- 
perature of the air column extending from sea level to any 
altitude h expressed in thousands of feet, can be calculated 
with close approximation by the se asx 


60-3 °° V h 


The mean average air-column temperature, as calculated by 
this formula, can be used to find the corresponding normal 
atmospheric pressure by substituting its value in the formula 


P, = BC ie te 
A 14.696 (1 ee 7) 


The use of this formula will require a table of seven-place 
logarithms or more. In the solution of the following example, 
a ten-place logarithmic table was employed. 

Example—Find the mean average air-column temperature 
corresponding to a sea-level temperature of 60 deg. F., for an 
elevation of 12,000 ft. above the sea. 

Solution—In this case, h 12, which gives for the mean 
average air-column temperature 

W238i, = 
“/ 12 = 


60 — 3 39 deg. F. 
The absolute temperature is 460 + 39 = 499 deg. F., abs. 


Average temp. 


Average temp. = 


AGE Volss, Weg 
qualities of the soil by the rotation of crops. Why should 
not the coal-mining industry be entitled to similar benefits 
designed to educate and train mine workers. The coal-min- 
ing industry is entitled to its share of benefit at the hand of 
the Government as well as the agricultural interests of 
the country. In making this suggestion I do not want to 
be understood as not appreciating the efforts made by indi- 
vidual coal companies. I simply want to suggest what 
might prove a more effective method of dealing with the 
indifference shown by mine workers to their own education 
and that of their children. 

Speaking of the education of children, if they could 
be instructed in the science and principles of technical 
mining, up to the age of 16 years, we might confidently 
expect that they would enter the mines as efficient and 
safe workers, and the need of night schools for older men 
would disappear in a few years. It would be a grand thing 
if young men could enter the mines as trained workers 
and know how to lay a shot, handle a safety lamp, under- 
stand its construction, know the use of the barometer and 
other instruments, and understand how to put up sights 
in a mine or figure out a problem in ventilation. Let our 


efforts be put forth to work out this problem in a success- 


ful way. 
OsTEL BULLOCK. 
Cleaton, Ky. 
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Example—Calculate the normal atmospheric pressure for 


an altitude of 12,000 ft., using the mean average air-column 

temperature found in the last example, T = 499 deg. F., abs. 
Solution—Substituting the given values in the formula 

gives for the normal atmospheric pressure at this altitude, - 


u! 12,000 
Dp = es eee = - 
12,000 = 14,696 (a 53.28 X ia) 9.359 lb. per sq.in. 


The Differential Method—The pressure of the atmosphere, 
per unit area, at any altitude x is due to the weight of air 
column above such point of observation. Air being com- 
pressible, any increment of pressure (épx), causes a corre- 
sponding minus increment of height :(—é6x); and, calling the 
unit weight of air wx at the altitude x, we have 

Spy = —wWz Sz (1) 

But the unit weight of air varies with the pressure it sup- 


ports. Hence, calling this unit weight and pressure at sea 
level Wo and po, respectively, and that at any altitude x, wy 
and px, we have 
Wy Px Wy 
— =  -andw, = — 2 
Wo Do we Pp, Pz (2) 
Substituting this value in equation 1 and dividing both mem- 
bers of the equation by px, gives 
6 Pr Wo 
SS Se 3 
Pr Po @) 


But, the differential of a quaitity divided by the quantity is 
equal to the differential of its oa gras logarithm, 


Hence, 6 log py = — 6x;oréa2 = — a 6 log pz (4) 
0 

Then integrating between the limits x =0, and x = h, remem- 

bering that when x = 0, px = Do; and when x = h, py = ph, 

and subtracting the lower integral from the higher, 


(5) 


normal atmo- 


h — 0 = 2° (log Po — log pp) 
But the unit weight of ace air ye sea level, 
spheric pressure (1b. per sq.ft-), i 


Po 53.28 T 








Wo = 53 og qi and b (6) 
which, substituted in equation 5, gives for the altitude corre- 
sponding to any pressure, under normal conditons, ' 

h = 53.28 T (log po — log pp) (7) 
Or, expressed in comon logarithms, 

h = 122.68 T (log py — log pp) (8) 
For normal atmospheric pressure, at sea level, po = 14.696 Ib. 
per sq.in., and log 14.696 = 1.1672; hence 

h = 122.68 T (1.1672 — log pp) (9) 
Or, log Ph = 1.1672 — a (10) 
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Standards in Analyzing Coal 


Is there a recognized system of analyzing coal, and 
if so, where can a copy or outline of such method be ob- 
tained? In an analysis of coal, do the percentages of 
the different constituents refer to the weight of each con- 
stituent in the coal? What is meant by the heating 
value of the coal? 

RT sie 
- Terre Haute, Ind. ; 





It is generally conceded that the United States Gov- 
ernment has worked out a system of analyzing coal that 
may be properly called a “standard of coal analysis.” 
This system is described by F. M. Stanton and A. C. 
Fieldner, in Technical Paper 8, Bureau of Mines, enti- 
tled “Methods of Analyzing Coal and Coke.” Poole’s 
“Calorific Value of Fuels” may also be considered a stand- 
ard work on this subject. Stillman’s “Engineering 
Chemistry” and Olsen’s “Quantitative Chemical Analy- 
sis” each give good workable methods for the analysis 
of coal. 

To use any of these outlines, however, one must pos- 
sess a good knowledge of chemistry. For this reason, 
I submit the following clear, concise method of analyz- 
ing coal, which will prove valuable to those not having 
a full knowledge of chemistry. In preparing this out- 
line I have omitted all unimportant matters. 


PRACTICAL SCHEME OF CoaL ANALYSIS 

Reduce the sample of coal to be analyzed to a fine 
powder that will pass through a 60-mesh screen. 

Moisture—A gram of the powdered coal is weighed in 
a platinum dish and placed in a hot-air oven for 1 hr., 
at 105 deg. C.; then weighed again. The difference is 
the loss of moisture, and this weight is calculated to per- 
centage. 

Volatile Matter—A gram of powdered coal is weighed 
in a platinum crucible and heated under a bunsen burn- 
er, under standard conditions, for seven minutes and 
weighed again. The difference of loss is the volatile mat- 
ter plus the moisture; subtract the moisture first found 
above, and the result is the volatile matter, which is 
calculated to percentage. 

Ash—The gram of coal used for the moisture deter- 
mination is placed over a bunsen burner and burned 
down to ash or constant weight. Subtract the weight 
of'the empty dish from this weight and the result is the 
weight of the ash, which is calculated to percentage. 

Fixed Carbon—Add the percentages of moisture, vola- 
tile matter and ash and subtract their sum from 100 
per cent. The result is the percentage of fixed carbon. 


Sulphur—Mix 1 gram of powdered coal with 2 grams of. 


“Hschka mixture,” consisting of two parts of magnesium 
_ oxide (MgO) and one part anhydrous sodium carbonate 
(Na,CO,), in a large platinum crucible. Cover this mix- 
~ ture with a layer of the Eschka mixture and heat slowly 
over an alcohol flame for 30 min. Then stir the mixture 


gently with a glass rod and heat to redness until all the 
black particles are burned away. Allow the crucible to 
cool and when thoroughly cold dissolve out the sulphates 
in hot water and filter the solution. Now precipitate 
the sulphur as barium sulphate (BaSO,), by adding 
barium chloride to this solution. Wash the precipitate 
thoroughly and weigh. Then calculate the weight of 
sulphur as 0.137 of the barium sulphate precipitate and 
reduce this result to percentage of the gram of coal taken. 

Heat Value (B.t.u.)—This is the only determination 
not reported as percentage. ‘This value is found by means 
of a calorimeter, of which perhaps the best standard type 
is the Atwater-Mahler bomb calorimeter. A British ther- 
mal unit is not percentage; but is the amount of heat 
necessary to raise 1 lb. of water 1 deg. F., at its point of 
maximum density. 

The foregoing determinations will be more easily under- 
stood by the lay mind, and though not scientific in some 
details, they are yet sufficiently accurate for all com- 
mercial purposes. 

All commercial analyses of coal, except the deter- 
mination of its heat value, are based on the weight of 
the sample analyzed, and the weight of each constituent 
found is calculated as a percentage of the original weight 
of the sample. 

The heat value, or the calorific value, of coal is given 
in heat units, per unit weight of the coal. For exam- 
ple, a pound of coal having a heating value of 14,000 
B.t.u. contains sufficient heat to raise 14,000 lb. of wa- 
ter 1 deg. F. or 140 lb. of water 100 deg. F., assuming 
there is no loss of heat in the operation. 
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ficient of Friction of 
Treated Belts 
Can you give any data showing the effect of treating 


belts with ‘“‘Cling-surface” to increase the friction ? 
ENGINEER. 





The Coef 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





In answer to this inquiry N. G. Near writes as follows: 

Tn connection with Robert Thurston Kent’s recent tests 
on belts, where he used a belt treatment on one belt and 
none on the other, I have made computations for the co- 
efficient of friction under both conditions from the old 
belt formula 


Log 7 = +0.4343 pa 

where » = the coefficient of friction; a = are of contact; 
T, = tension on tight side; 7’, = tension on slack side. 

Tests were made with arcs of contact of 125°, 135°, 
153° and 180°. 

Without treatment the average coefficient of friction is 
= 0.12%. With treatment the average value is # = 0.163. 

The tests were static in nature. Power was not trans- 
mitted at the time of the test. 
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Suggested Qvestions Relating 
to Breathing Apparatus | 


Ques.—What is the object of the breathing apparatus ? 

Ans.—It is designed to supply the wearer with a 
perfectly respirable air entirely independent of any com- 
munication with the outer atmosphere, for a period of two 
hours, thus enabling the wearer to penetrate (using due 
precaution) an atmosphere that is dangerous to life and 
will not support combustion, such as results from explo- 
sions or fires in mines. 

Ques.—Name the principal features of the apparatus. 

Ans.—1. The method of supplying the wearer with suffi- 
client oxygen from a steel cylinder containing 10 cu.ft. of 
pure oxygen at a pressure of 120 atmospheres, or nearly 
2000 lb. per sq.in., through a reducing valve, which re- 
duces the pressure to norma] breathing pressure and regu- 
lates the supply of oxygen to 2 liters or 122 cu.in. per min., 
which is the quantity necessary when performing strenu- 
ous work. 

2. The method of absorbing the impurities, carbon di- 
oxide and moisture, given off or exhaled from the lungs, 
is by the use of caustic potash or caustic soda, which takes 
up the carbon dioxide and moisture. The nitrogen of the 
air, being set free, circulates with the oxygen supplied 
from the cylinder at 2 liters per minute and thus fur- 
nishes the volume of fresh air that is necessary for free 
breathing. 

Ques.—How would you prove that the apparatus is in a 
safe working condition ? 

Ans.—First, I would observe the gage or meter to see 
that the proper supply of oxygen was contained in the 
oxygen cylinder and fix the cylinder in the proper place 
on the apparatus, and prove by water gage or meter that 2 
liters per min. of oxygen are being delivered. 

Second, if the Draeger or Westfalia apparatus is used, I 
would remove the seals from the connections of potash 
cartridges and shake each cartridge to see that it is loose 
and rattlng freely, when I would consider it in good 
working condition. This is the only test left for regener- 
ator to the wearer, and is uncertain. If Proto or Fleuss 
apparatus is used I would examine the breathing bag to 
see that it is clean and that the inhalation and exhala- 
tion passages are free from obstruction and clean and the 
breathing tubes air-tight; also, that the proper amount of 
caustic soda (4 lb.) is placed properly in the bag, two 
pounds on each side. Then adjust all attachments to- 
gether firmly, making the joints secure and air-tight. Now, 
apply the oxygen supply tube to the meter or water gage to 
determine that the proper supply of oxygen, 2 liters per 
min., is being delivered to the wearer. Being satisfied, 
put on the apparatus, inflate the breathing bag from the 
outside atmosphere, turn on the oxygen supply and go 
into a smoke-laden chamber for a short period of time 
and again determine that there are no leaks and that 
breathing is normal before entering a mine. . 

Ques.—What quantity of air must the apparatus be 
capable of supplying per minute? 


Ans.—This is an indeterminate quantity, as the amount 
of air necessary depends on the amount of work being 
done, which is a vital point that the student should thor- 
oughly understand. Haldane, in his tests, says, “In heay- 
ier work, such as ascending an inchne or running, the oxy- 
gen consumed may amount to 3 liters per min. (183 
cu.in.) while the volume of air breathed runs up to over 
100 liters per min. (6102 cu.in.).” For ordinary work, 
50 liters, or 3051 cu.in., of pure air per minute will suffice, 
while wearing a rescue apparatus. It is important, there- 
fore, to see that the pipes, valves, etc., are of such a size 
that this amount of air can be comfortably obtained. Any 
undue resistance to the breathing would cause great dis- 
tress and might be a source of danger. 

Ques.—What quantity of oxygen must the apparatus 
supply per minute ? = 

Ans.—The amount of oxygen arranged for by the mak- 
ers of the apparatus is a constant supply.from a steel cyl- 
inder of 2 liters, or 122 cu.in. per min. This should be 
regarded as a minimum when a man is walking about or 
performing moderately hard work. The store of oxygen 
carried should also be sufficient to maintain this supply 
for two hours, or for whatever period the apparatus is 
meant to be used. 

Ques.—What quantity of carbon dioxide does a man 
produce during heavy work in two hours? 

Ans.—That depends on the physical energy exerted, or 
the amount of work done. The Draeger apparatus must 
be capable of completely eliminating the 94 liters (314 
cu.ft.) of carbon dioxide exhaled by a man doing work, 
during a period of two hours. After some severe tests with 
the Proto or Fleuss, it was shown that with an oxygen 
consumption of 2 liters per minute, about 220 liters, or 
nearly 1 lb., of carbon dioxide would be produced in two 
hours. This would convert nearly 1 lb. of pure caustic 
soda into bicarbonate or 2 lb. into carbonate. The tests 
indicate that 5 lb. of caustic soda would be a safe amount 
for work underground. The extra quantity is useful in 
diminishing heating. Since 1 cu.ft. of air (60 deg. F., 30 
in, barom.) weighs 0.0766 lb. and the specific gravity of 
carbon dioxide is 1.529, the space occupied by 1 Ib. of this 
gas at normal temperature and pressure is 

a ao —__ = 81 ey, ft 
0.0766 x 1.529 — 52 HSE 

Ques.—What would you do if you found a feeling of 
suffocation coming on during work, while wearing the 
apparatus ? 

Ans.—I would stop work, inform those with me of my 
condition, use the bypass if there is one, and if doubtful as 
to the cause I would theif retire to fresh air as quickly as 
my condition would allow. The cause may be insufficient 
supply of oxygen due to obstruction in valves or tubes; 
potash or caustic soda unable to absorb the carbon dioxide 
exhaled, due to a poor quality; defective breathing bag, 
or a leaky joint. Collapse may take place before I would 
be able to retire, and it may be due to overexertion; in 
which case rest and do less work. 
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Hlarrisburg, Penn. 


Chairman W. B. Ainey, of the Public Service Commission, 


_ has directed the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. to install, - 


within 30 days (from Aug.:17), passenger train service upon 
the Middle Creek branch, between Swatara Junction and New- 
ton. 

The railroad company claimed that the branch was con- 
structed as a mine lateral, and not for the purpose of carrying 
passengers and that, therefore, the commission was without 
authority to make any order. Further objections were: Lack 
of necessity for its service; that the expense thereof would 
be too great, and that the passenger train would be run at 
a loss. 

Chairman Ainey overruled all of these objections and held 
that, though the branch might have been built for the purpose 
of carrying coal, the Act of Assembly creating the branch 
railroad placed no such limitations upon it and that, there- 
fore, it lawfully might carry passengers. 

The decision is regarded as of much importance for the 
further point decided—which was that it is not an answer to 
a demand for passenger service to show that the particular 
train would be operated at aloss. “The first duty of a rail- 
road,” the Commission said, ‘is to perform its proper corporate 
functions, and, if carrying passengers is one of them, it must 
perform such duty or give up its charter privileges.” 

The expense of operating a particular train, involving a 
loss, may be of more or less importance in determining rates 
to be charged, but of itself will not justify a railroad in refus- 
ing to give to any community reached by its lines such service 
as may be needed and reasonably demanded by the public. 


Can the Surface be Protected? 


It will soon be determined whether there are resources in 
the law for the protection of public property from cave-in 
damages that are not available for the protection of private 
property, or whether the law has means of general protection 
that have not yet been revealed. 

The case to be determined comes from the Scranton district. 
The state armory at that place is endangered by mining. The 

“state armory board has made an investigation and has found 
that conditions were as represented, due to mining of the 
coal under the building. 

Renewed effort is being made to find some means whereby 
a remedy may be secured from the cave-in menace. It has 
been held by some lawyers that public property is in a different 
class than private property, that notwithstanding deed stipu- 
lations, that the surface can be damaged, because the people 
who purchased the surface built upon it with the stipulation 
that the owner of the mineral rights be absolved from all 
liability, coal companies are obliged to protect school houses, 
streets, etc., the pipes supplying public utilities, and so on. 
It has also been held that the police powers of the state 
not yet thoroughly applied in test cases are ample to safe- 
guard the people. 

The case submitted to the Attorney General by the state 
armory board will be awaited with much interest. 


Some Reports have' been Filed 


Considerable interest is being shown in the filing of the 
first reports of anthracite coal production under the new 
act (1915). August 20 was the day set for the filing of reports 
of the July output and a number of the largest anthracite 
producers did not file. Some leeway will be given by the 
Auditor General on the filing. 

Some objections to the filing by the 20th have been made, 
because of the contention that the prices are not known much 
before that time. The contention has also been advanced that 
dredging is not washing coal and that coal dredged is not 
taxable, but the state officials take the other view. 

It is probable that some stipulations regarding the coal 
tax assessment will be filed before many weeks. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Nesquehoning—The payment of wages to the employees of 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. last week was the biggest 
for a long period, as the miners had been making full time. 


tically ceased. 


Lanstord——The employees of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., in the collieries in the Panther Creek Valley are dis- 
inclined to accept the provisions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act which becomes effective with the first of the year. 
They claim that the new act is not nearly as favorable as 
the present code under which they are working. 


Jeddo—In the villages of Jeddo, Oakdale, Highland and 
Harleigh, where collieries are operated, the G. B. Markle Co. 
is erecting transmission lines to supply electric current for 
the inhabitants. 


Port Clinton—Coal shipments via the Schuylkill Canal, 
which have been growing less each summer, have now prac- 
Heavy rains throughout the anthracite region 
have almost closed the channel with culm and it will take 
several weeks to restore the canal to navigable condition. 
It is reported in some quarters that it is the intention to 
abandon the canal entirely. 


Hazleton—The collieries at Black Ridge, which have been 
operated for over 15 years by the Hazle Mountain Coal Co., 
have been abandoned, as the company no longer found it 
profitable to operate them, the veins having been worked out. 


Seranton—Officials of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Coal Co. recently announced that workmen were still 
working day and night in an effort to discover the fire which 
is supposed to be burning in the old workings of the Belle- 
vue mine under Luzerne Street in West Scranton. It is the 
intention to discover the cause of the hot waves which have 
been penetrating the other workings of the mine during the 
past two weeks. Search for the fire is hampered by the many 
subsidences encountered. It is possible that the fire if it 
exists, has burned itself partly out, but the intention is to. 
continue the search until the cause of the heat is discovered. 

The Hyde Park colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Coal Co., will close down for a period of about 
10. days while repairs are being made. The Taylor mine 
will also close down for the same length of time and for the 
same purpose. The other collieries of the company are work- 
ing full time, and it is anticipated that this condition of 
affairs will exist for a considerable time to come. 


Coaldale—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. is -preparing 
to remove the water from its No. 9 mine. This mine was 
flushed last December to extinguish a fire. When cleared of 
water it will furnish employment for about 100 men. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—Highwaymen were foiled recently in their at- 
tempt to steal the $10,000 pay-roll of the Greenwich Coal Co. 
Ordinarily the money was sent by express from here, but 
owing to the train being late the paymaster, Frederick Vinton, 
took the money in an automobile. On the same road over 
which Vinton passed in safety, a short time later the high- 
waymen attacked the driver of the express wagon and, of 
course, failed to get the money. The bandits, three in number, 
were afterward rounded up by two state policemen, one of 
whom, Daniel Duckler, was badly wounded by being fired 
upon by one of the men. 


Jennerstown—The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. is be- 
ginning to produce coal to be shipped to Italy as a part of 
the big 300,000-ton order recently awarded to the concern. 
The Consolidated Coal Co. is also mining for an Italian order. 


Connellsville—Complete returns of the 1915 garden compe- 
tition among the employees of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. were 
made public on Aug. 20, by the committee of judges. They 
reported that 6819 heads of families employed at the com- 
pany’s 56 plants, had taken advantage of the offer to cultivate 
company property, raising vegetables to the value of $186,585. 
Only 270 of the plots available were not used, and the judges 
expressed the belief that some of this ground was so sterile 
as to make its cultivation unprofitable. The coke company 
buys these vegetables at the current market price. 

Shipments of coke from the Connellsville region recently 
amounted to 378,000 tons per week, the shipments exceeding 
production. Merchant coke production has risen to nearly 
150,000 tons weekly. This is a greater output than at any 
time since the first half of 1913. 
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Greensburg—Coal operators in the Greensburg region are 
reported to have taken all the orders for coal that they can 
fill between now and Christmas. It is said that every avail- 
able miner in the district will be given work and all mines 
will work six days a week. Some mines closed down for 
years will be opened. : 

Uniontown—Options on 1300 acres of coal, including the 
greater part of the unsold coal land in Luzerne Township, 
Fayette County, have been closed by Pittsburgh interests for 
$2,500,000. The option will expire on Sept. 10. The coal 
optioned is surrounded by some of the largest coal and coke 
interests. On the north are the holdings of the W. J. Rainey 
Co., on the northeast is the acreage of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., on the east is.the land of the Tower Hill Coal & 
Coke Co., on the south are the holdings of J. V. Thompson, 
and on the west are the H. C. Frick operations. The coal, 
according to analysis, contains less than 1 per cent. of sulphur 
and is considered the best coking coal in the entire region. 
The options are on the following properties: Miss Adelaide 
Van Kirk, 65 acres; Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Hibbs, 115 acres; Misses 
Fannie and Laura Swan, 125 acres; W. J. Stewart heirs, 325 
acres; Newall A. Porter, 140 acres; Columbus Porter, 187 acres; 
Mrs. James Chalfant, 160 acres; James West, 90 acres; Mrs. 
Sharpnack, 100 acres. 


Pittsburgh—More than a dozen coal mines in the Monon- 
gahela River-Pittsburgh district have been speeded up during 
the past week. Coal production is now said to be at a higher 
rate than at any time this year. The shipments to Lake 
ports have increased, the steel trade as a whole is taking 
tonnage fully equal to the busiest season of 1913 and other 
industries not affected by the European war, have enlarged 
their consumption so that the demand is rapidly approaching 
a point where the mines will have difficulty in meeting it 
promptly. Exports of coal from the district, while rare 
because of the long rail haul to the seaboard, have actually 
taken place the last few days. While operators say the 
export trade will never directly affect this territory it will 
benefit it by broadening the home market as the demand from 
abroad will keep eastern mines too busy to supply the domestic 
markets adequately. According to estimates recently made, 
7500 men have been added to the working forces of the coal 
mines in the district in two weeks, all on full time. 


WEST VIRGINIA - 


Charleston—The following delegates have been appointed 
by Governor Hatfield to represent West Virginia at the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, to be held in San Francisco, Sept. 20-23: 
Edward Schoenebaum, George T. Watson, W. H. Koch, A. J. 
King, Edward O’Toole, E. E. White, Clyde Hutchinson, James 
Elwood Jones, George S. Patterson and R. P. Maloney. 

omeel: Nightingale, commissioner of weights and meas- 


ures, recently directed that all coal companies operating 
in West Virginia, pay the miners for the actual coal 
loaded. Heretofore a limit of 5000 lb. has been fixed as a car- 


load, and all over that amount has been credited to the coal 
operators. On the other hand, it has been the custom to dock 
the miners for any shortage found on the cars. 


Examinations for certificates as mine foremen and fire 
bosses will be held throughout the State of West Virginia at 
the following places and dates: Welch, Sept. 21-22; Logan, 
Sept. 28-29; Grafton, Oct. 5-6; Mt. Hope, Oct. 12-13; Charleston, 
Oct; 19-20. : 

Carlisle—Paul Nowack and John Balko, miners in the em- 
ploy of the New River company, were discovered some time 
ago smoking their pipes in the company’s mine at Carlisle. 
They were tried by a justice and fined $20 and costs each. 
Since Feb. 6 last, the mines have been worked with safety 
lamps exclusively. On February 6 an explosion occurred 
killing 21 men. The flagrancy and persistence with which 
some miners take all kinds of risks in spite of the warnings 
and rules of the Mine Inspection Department is the cause of 
much chagrin and disgust to some of the department offi- 
cials. 


Fairmont—The action of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co., in 
going into the market for additional coal carrying cars and 
locomotives, has been favorably commented upon by the 
operators in this section. It is stated that there is now be- 
ginning to develop a shortage of cars in the Fairmont dis- 
trict, where all the mines are in full operation, despite the 
labor shortage which for a time affected some of the opera- 
tions. It is thought possible that a shortage of cars is not 
far distant. While railroad officials state that there are still 
plenty of cars, the surplus stock is rapidly disappearing; con- 
sequently large orders have been placed for immediate de- 
livery. 

Clarksburg — The Madeira-Hill-Clarke Coal Co. has re- 
zeived sufficiently large orders for export coal to keep the 
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three mines of the company working at full capacity for 
several months. These mines have been working part time 
for a considerable period. 


Huntington—The Huntington mine rescue car will make a 
10 months tour over West Virginia. The object of the tour 
is to train mine rescue and first aid crews, and to carry the 
propaganda of safety to the mines. The trip will cover the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Kanawha & Michigan lines, and the 
itinerary of the car will be ready for publication in a few 
days. 


VIRGINIA 


Norton—The coke ovens of the Colonial Coal & Coke Co. 
at Dorchester, and those of the Stone Gap Colliery Co. at 
Glamorgan are now all in full operation six days per week, 
while all mines are operating full time, turning out their 
full capacity. 


ALABAMA 


Montgomery—The lower house of the Legislature recently 
passed by a vote of 66 and 31 a bill which, if eventually en- 
acted, would prevent the state after Jan. 1, 1918, from leas- 
ing any convict serving a sentence of five years or less to 
any corporation, and would further after Jan. 1, 1920, prevent 
the leasing of any convict under any sentence whatsoever. 
There has been much agitation over the leasing of convicts to 
coal mining companies, and it is estimated that the result if 
the action of the House is sustained by the Senate, will be to 
remove the convicts from the mines and put them to work in 
farming and road-building in various sections of the state. 


KENTUCKY 


Logmont—Extensive improvements have been made in the 
plant, mine equipment and camps of the Luke & Drummond 
Coal Co., which were taken over some time ago by the 
Crystal Coal Co. Thirty new houses are being built for 
miners and all the existing houses have been put in good 
condition. Fifty new cars have been put into service thereby 
giving the loader a full turn and more cars will be added. 
A new fan house has been constructed and all the air-ways 
and brattices put in order. The incline to No. 3 mine has 
been double tracked, boilers overhauled and the railroad track 
extended so as to hold about 25 cars. The commissary will be 
enlarged and the stock extended. The company has advertised 
for coal loaders and is pointing to separate schools, a well- 
ordered camp, payment on the run-of-mine basis, etc., ag 
inducements to labor. The Poplar Lick vein has been opened 
and will be developed in the near future, it is stated, the vein 
running from 4 to 6 ft. in thickness. The old Sagamore 
Coal Co., formerly operated this vein. The Crystal company 
is under the same management as the Climax Coal Co. at 
Edgewood. Hiram Silvers is superintendent and Frank Clutts 
mine foreman. j 


OHIO 


Columbus—The New Method Coal Co. of Columbus, which 
is developing a stripping proposition in Jefferson County, 
Ohio, is progressing satisfactorily in the development work. 
Two large steam shovels have arrived and are being installed. 
It is hoped to start loading coal by Oct. 10 at the latest. 


Millfield—Fire, caused by a gas explosion was discovered 
in Mine No. 6 of. the Poston Consolidated Coal Co. early 
Aug. 21, and all efforts of the local officials to extinguish it 
failed. As a result the Ohio Mine Department was notified 
and J. M. Roan, Ohio Mine Inspector, left on the mine rescue 
car at noon, Aug. 21, to take charge of the situation. 


Bridgeport—Seven thousand dollars were distributed among 
3500 miners of this section recently, giving $2 each on what 
is known as the “unemployment fund” of the miners’ organ- 
ization. Since the scale was signed work at the mines has 
not been plentiful. The 8500 men have been idle ever since 
the strike was declared. 


Cambridge—The work of pumping out the Kings mine of 
the Akron Coal Co. has been started and it is planned to 
resume operations. The mine has been idle for several years 
and it was filled with water. 
ment to 200 miners. 


INDIANA 


Boonville—The Big Four Coal Co. is installing electrical 
and new shaft equipment, to cost $75,000. The coal will 
be hauled by motors two to three miles underground. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—The shaft of the Summit coal mine, owned by 
the Summit Coal Co., on the Louisville & Nashville R.R., near 
here, caved in recently, causing a loss of between $1000 and 


The mine formerly gave employ- 
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$2000. The foundation of the tipple sank 30 ft., the tipple 
collapsed and the shaker house was thrown out of plumb. 
The shaft had just been retimbered, the work requiring three 
weeks. The cave-in was caused by the removal of dirt 
around the timbers and the heavy rains. The shaft may 
have to be rebuilt entirely. Nobody was hurt, but it will 
be several weeks before work can be resumed at the mine. 


Millstadt—A contract is about to be closed for the removal 
of 100,000 carloads of earth from the Northern Coal Co.’s 
Fischer strip-mine near here and used in the construction 
of part of the East St. Louis levee. Since the Northern Coal 
Co. began operating the strip-mine the dirt removed from the 
top of the coal vein has accumulated until it is a miniature 
mountain. Three.steam shovels are to be used in loading it 
and six extra trains on the Mobile & Ohio R.R. will carry it 
to the levee. When the accumulated dirt is removed the 
steam shovels will uncover a further area of coal and load 
the cars at a single operation. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—The Maple Block Coal Co. has opened a new 
mine at the outskirts of the city. The shaft is 140 ft. deep 
and 200 men are employed. The daily output will be about 
700 tons. The vein is from 3% to 4% ft. thick. John Schuler 
is president of the company. 


OKLAHOMA 


MeAlester—About 150 coal miners at Savanna have been 
reemployed, and the output of the McAlester coalfield in- 
creased approximately 400 tons per day by reason of an 
agreement concluded between the Savanna mine and the 
Savanna Mining Co. The latter firm takes over the opera- 
tion of the Savanna property which formerly belonged to the 
Dow Coal Co. which went into bankruptcy last February. 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane—Anthracite coal, of good quality, and in quanti- 
ties to make it of interest to the commerce of the Pacific 


Northwest, has been found on patented claims in Whatcom | 


County, owned by Alexander Polson, of Hoquiam. Mining 
engineers have made an investigation for Mr. Polson, and it 
is reported that 3,000,000 tons are already blocked out by 
these experts. Furthermore, it is stated that this 3,000,000 
tons is but a small fraction of the total deposit. 
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London, England—It is reported unofficially that the main 
demands of the Welch coal miners for higher wages has been 
granted by Walter Runciman, president of. the Board of 
Trade, with whom representatives of the mine workers have 
been conferring. 
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J. O. Hobby was appointed treasurer of the American Lo- 
comotive Co. at a recent meeting of the directors of that firm. 

E. C. Lee has been made an inspector of coal mines for 
the associated insurance companies with main office in Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. ; 

J. J. Strickler, of Lansford, Penn., employed by the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. as a foreman, has announced himself 
as a candidate for the office of mine inspector of Carbon 
County. 

Juan Garcia, 51 years of age, is the oldest employee in 
point of service on the payroll of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., in Colorado. Garcia works at Rouse and has been em- 
ployed continuously at that camp since 1885. 

H. C. Campbell, for 10 years in charge of the mines of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has resigned. 
Mr. Campbell was recently elected president of the Camp- 
bell Glass &‘Paint Co., the interests of which firm demanded 
his entire time. 

James M. Page, of Strong, Colo., superintendent of the 
Sunnyside Coal Mining Co., recently made an inspection trip 
through the Routt County coalfields, paying particular at- 
tention to equipment and methods of preparation of coal 
throughout that section. 

H. H. Henderson has been placed in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh office just opened by the Goulds Manufacturing . Co. 
in the Oliver Building of that city. Mr. Henderson has been 
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representing the company in northern West Virginia and 
southeastern Ohio. E. C. Wayne has been appointed assistant 
manager. 


W. J. Hamilton has retired from the William J. Hamilton 
Co., a concern which he established several years ago, and 
which is located in the Schultz Building, Columbus, Ohio. He 
will continue in the coal jobbing business and is organizing 
the W. J. Hamilton Coal & Coke Co., and will have offices in 
the Columbia Building. 


R. E. Hall, former manager of the Boston office of the 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., and W. E. Dickey, formerly of the 
New York office, and both vice-presidents of the company, 
have taken charge of the sales organization of the firm. Mr. 
Hall is now located at Seneca Falls, the home office of the 
firm, while Mr. Dickey has charge of all business in southern 
Southwestern and Southern Pacific states. 


George M. Carpenter, formerly fuel inspector for the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., now connected with the 
Clinchfield Fuel Co., of Spartanburg, S. C., will make the trip 
as representative of his company with the 5000 tons of coal 
which is to go as the first shipment on the contract his 
company has with the Buenos Aires & Pacific Ry. While 
in South America he will investigate conditions in an effort 
to find a market for American coal. 
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John L. Phillips, aged 47, for several years mechanical 
engineer for the Mount Morgan Coal Co., was found dead in 
bed at Williamsburg, Ky., recently. He had been a sufferer 
from heart disease. His mother and sister survive. 


John C. M. Day, widely known as a coal, timber and rail- 
road man of eastern Kentucky, died recently at his home in 
Winchester, Ky., following a long illness of Bright’s disease. 
For several years, until his health failed, Mr. Day was presi- 
dent of the Mountain Central R.R. and was also interested in 
numerous coal and timber projects in the eastern Kentucky 
field. Mr. Day was born in Breathhitt County in 1859. He 
is survived by his wife and four children. 
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RECENT COAL AND COKE | 
PATENTS 


TTT ed 

Grate Bar. E. C. Clark, Nutley, N. J. 1,145,349, July 6, 
1915. Filed, Oct. 10,1912. Serial No. 724,907. 

Grate Bar. C. W. Hopes, Glen Falls, N. Y., 1,140,158, May 
18, 1915. Filed July 21, 1914. Serial No. 852,176. 

Coal Cleaner. J. R. Montgomery, Frankfort, Kan., 1,140,999, 
May 25, 1915. Filed May 25, 1914. Serial No. 840,807. 

Fuel Feeding Apparatus. G. L. Swift, Chicago, Ill. 1,140,207, 
May 25, 1915. Filed June 16, 1910. Serial No. 567,149. 

Furnace Fire Grate. J. Carew, Liverpool, Eng. 1,147,605, 
July 20, 1915. Filed June 12, 1913. Serial No. 773,306. 

Coal Jigging Plant. Christian Simon, Hssen-Ruhr, Germany, 
1,144,735, June 29, 1915. Filed Apr. 17, 1914. Serial No. 832,627. 

Gas Producing Furnace. F. C. Hamilton, Kansas City, Mo. 
1,145,892, July 18, 1915. Filed Apr. 26, 1913. Serial No. 763,734. 

Steam Boiler Furnace, I. C. Dakin, West Newton, Penn. 
1,147,216, July 20, 1915. Filed Apr. 7, 1914. Serial No. 830,197. 

Tunneling Machine. W. W. Giggey, Netherland, Colorado, 
1,140,673, May 25, 1915. Filed Mar. 13, 1912. Serial No. 683,520. 

Combustion of Fuel. P. O. Perkins, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
1,146,732, July 13, 1915.- Filed May 6, 1915. Serial No. 26,222. 
J. E. Flexner and BH. O’Toole, Gary, W. 
Filed July 8, 1912. Serial No. 





Mining Machine. 
Va., 1,143,897, June 22, 1915. 
708,122. 

Electric Motor Driven Coal Cutter. R. 
1,145,331, July 6, 1915. Filed Jan. 27, 1912. 
673,927. 

Smoke Consumer. G. O’Neill, 
Canada. 1,145,504, July 6, 1915. 
No. 2870. 

Process for Burning Powdered Fuel. 


Martin, Irvington, 
Serial No. 


Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Filed Jan. 18, 1915. Serial 


H. L. Doherty, New 


York, N. Y. 1,145,356, July 6, 1915. Filed Dec. 31, 1909. Serial 
No. 535,844. 
Device for Detecting Incomplete Combustion. A. E. Carr, 


Liverpool, Eng. 1,148,889, June 22, 1915. Filed Mar. 13, 1913 


Serial No. 753,928. 
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assignor to Gas Machinery Co., 
Filed Feb. 24, 1913. 


F. Peiter, 
1,146,442, July 138, 1915. 


Coke Oven. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Serial No. 750,228. 

Electrically Operated Mine Door. 
Dillon, Dearing, W. Va. 1,145,787, July 6, 1915. 


W. W. Murray and J. F. 
Filed July 


31, 1914. Serial No. 854,294. 
Elevation Adjusting Means for Chain Grates. Tae. 
Poppenhusen, Hammond, Ind. 1,144,502, June 29, 1915. Filed 


Jan. 22, 1915. Serial No. 3695. 


Process for Converting Fine Coal Into a Marketable Fuel. 
J. Evans, Melbourne, Australia, 1,140,735, May 25, 1915. Filed 
Aug. 14, 1918. Serial No. 784,718. 


Method of Operating Gas Producers. 
to H. Koppers Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,146,627, July 13, 1915. 
July 27, 1914. Serial No. 853,349. 

Bit Holder for Mining Machines. N. D. Levin, assignor to 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,140,178, May 18, 1915. 
Filed Jan. 8, 1909. Serial No. 471,298. 


Apparatus for Manufacturing Coal Gas. 
to Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md. 
1915. Filed Jan. 7, 1914. Serial No. 810,723. 

Boiler Flue Cleaner System. F. W. Linaker, assignor to 
Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,144,553, June 29, 
1915. Filed Mar. 8, 1915. Serial No. 12,793 
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H. Koppers, assignor 
Filed 


H. Bruce, assignor 
1,144,977, June 29, 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pennsylvania coal dock at Wana- 
tah, Ind., has been placed in service, although the work of 
construction is still in progress and it will be some time 
before the dock will be completed. : 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Consolidation Coal Co. recently 
closed a contract with the Egyptian Rys. for the delivery of 
60,000 tons of coal in the near future. This company is now 
preparing to load approximately 140,000 tons of fuel on ves- 
sels either in port or expected to dock shortly. 


Bluefield, W. Wa.— Two electric locomotives recently 
brought a train of 70 cars containing something over 5000 
tons of coal, to this city. This is believed to be the largest 
train ever brought in by electric locomotives. The previous 
record for number of cars was 68. Trains containing 65 cars 
are a common occurrence. 








Cleveland, Ohio—It is stated that every railroad entering 
Cleveland is now storing coal in large quantities or making 
preparations to store it, in anticipation of a possible coal 
shortage this winter and the coming spring. This action fol- 
lows that of the Pennsylvania Lines which have been stor- 
ing considerable quantities of coal in Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Distribution Branch of the United 
States Immigration Service recently received acall from the 
Quemahoning Coal Co., Somerset County, Penn., for 200 coal 
miners. The New River Association, which operates mines in 
Fayette County, W. Va., also asked for 300 men. This is re- 
garded as an indication of the improvement in industrial con- 
ditions in the above-named districts. 





Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has allowed the inerease of 25c. per gross ton in anthracite 
coal rates from Pennsylvania to Chicago, and other Illinois 
points covered by the Chicago rates; also to St. Louis and 
points in the same district. The tonnage affected is about 
2,500,000 tons annually, and the principal railroads to benefit 
are the Hrie, Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley. 

Steubenville, Ohio—The directors of the LaBelle Iron & 
Steel Co. have awarded to the H. Koppers Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, a contract for the construction of a byproduct coking 
plant of 96 ovens, which will cost about $2,000,000. The plant 
will be constructed on the West Virginia side of the Ohio 
River, opposite the company’s plant on the Ohio side, and will 
be connected with the present plant by a. bridge. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Buffalo Creek Branch of the Lexing- 
ton & Eastern R.R. from Lothair 5 miles up Buffalo Creek, 
and the First Creek Branch into new coal fields surrounding 
Hazard are nearing completion. Both will open extensive new 
coal fields where a number of operating companies are at 
work getting into readiness to begin shipping coal. It is ex- 
pected that both branches will be completed within 30 days. 


Des Moines, lowa—Three suits have been started in the Polk 
County district courts to test the validity of the new work- 
men’s compensation law. The latest is Charles Severline 
against the Economy Coal Co., in which the plaintiff claims 
$625 for injuries. The plaintiff was not under the compensa- 
tion act at the time of the accident. The law removes 
‘feommon law” defenses such as contributory negligence, 
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assumption of risk and fellow-servant rule, whenever an 
employer fails to come under its provisions. In the cases 
now on the docket the coal companies will attempt to have 
this part of the statute declared invalid. 


New Orleans, La.—Coal will shortly be brought from the 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Alabama, and other fields, in 
barges and boats to New Orleans. It is estimated that the 
increase in rates on coal granted the railroads from these 
fields will mean $150,000 a year added expenditure for con 
sumers here. A company is in formation to transport the coal 
in barges to this port, by way of the Mississippi, Ohio and 
other rivers. 

Columbus, Ohio—The supreme court of Ohio will be asked 
to enjoin the examination of the books of the Hocking Valley 


R.R. by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. experts, who were ap-. 


pointed as special employees of the state by the Utilities Com- 
mission. A motion has been filed that the Commission vacate 
its order directing these experts to make the examination. 
The objection made is that the experts appointed to act for 
the state are not disinterested. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—It is reported that during the recent 
past, the Pennsylvania R.R. has put into commission every 
available engine and car along its lines. This has been 
due to the heavy orders for coal transportation from the 
mines to the eastern seaboard. It is said that within the re- 
cent past more than 1,400,000 tons of coal has been con- 
tracted for by coal mining companies in western Pennsyl- 
vania for France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Egypt. 


Washington, D. C.—The coal-carrying railroads which are 
affected by the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reducing the freight rates for the transportation of an- 
thracite, are expected to decide shortly as to the course of 
action to be pursued with the view of contesting the findings 
of the commission. It has been estimated that the nine coal- 
carrying roads will lose approximately $8,000,000 per year in 
earnings under the new rates which become effective Oct. 1 
next. 

Chicago, Tll.—The Illinois properties of the Dering Coal Co. 
at Westville and West Frankfort, have been sold under fore- 
closure to the Producers Coal Co., of which F. S. Peabody is 
president. 
made. No disposition has yet been made of the Indiana hold- 
ings of the Dering Coal Co. Mr. Peabody will have entire 
charge of the management of the new company, and is ne- 
gotiating with J. K. Dering of the J. K. Dering Coal Co., to 
continue handling the product of these mines. 


Pottsville, Penn.—A section of one of the first, if not the 
first, railroads in the United States was unearthed on Aug 21, 
by Foreman Nelson Clayton, of the Pottsville Water Co., who 
had a gang of men excavating in Coal St. It is a narrow-gage 
railroad, and was originally used to bring coal to the Schuyl- 
kill Canal, when that waterway ran into the heart of Pottsville. 
Now the old canal is filled with coal dirt and culm for a 
distance of 25 miles from here. It is said the railroad was laid 
prior to 1830. The rails and sills are -in an excellent state 
of preservation. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—It is reported that shipping men and 
freight brokers of Philadelphia have received inquiries for 
shipment of cargoes of coal to Liverpool, England. For some 
time past, England has been unable to supply coal to her 
allies, and the price of coal abroad has risen in some instances 
to as high as $27 a ton. Inquiries from England itself are a 
surprise here although it has been known for some time that 
the output of English mines has been decreased decidedly on 
account of the enlistment of miners and because of labor 
troubles. 

Baltimore, Md.—Suit has been entered in the U. S. district 
court at Baltimore by the Consolidation Coal Co., in which it 
seeks to recover $105,000 damages from the Munson Steamship 
line, a New York corporation, for alleged breach of contract 
to transport 12 cargoes of coal from Baltimore to ports in 
Italy. The European war and the attendant dangers to trans- 
Atlantic vessels, occasioning a shortage in the number of 
available freighters, is believed to have caused the allegea 
breach. Since Apr. 1, it is asserted, the defendants have failed 
to comply with their agreement to transport one cargo 
monthly. 

Shoshoni, Wyo.—It was reported here recently that H. O. 
Barber, general manager for the Poposia Coal Co. at Hudson, 
has offered to build a grade from Shoshoni to the Shot Gun 
coal fields, providing the Northwestern R.R. would lay the 
steel for a railroad to that point. The Shot Gun fields lie 
about 43 miles west from this point and are said to con- 
tain the best coal in the state. In this field there are five 
or six out-croppings, which show for a distance of about 
three miles: These veins run from 4 to 26 ft. in thickness 
and the indications are that these veins eventually combine 
in one large vein. 
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General Review : : 
Full winter schedule on anthracite now at hand and busi- i Br ISINESS OPINIONS : 
ness will slow down pending cooler weather. Indications of  : ; : 
a stiffening in bituminous. Foreign inquiries from Great = z 
"ritain. Retail buying gaining A SY ry Intention points. SCC eee 
Anthracite—Buying showed the customary month-end Boston News Bureau—lIt is certainly a most remarkable 
spurt, and it is noted that more inquiries are appearing aS_ situation. The quickness with which the security market 
the season advances. The movement continues slow, however, came back on request of the German ambassador that this 


and with the full winter’s schedule now in effect, it will 
require some evidence of winter weather to inject any activity 
into the market. The domestic grades are in plentiful supply 
and are inclined to heaviness but the steam sizes are fairly 
strong although any demand for these is easily met. The 
unusually attractive terms offered retailers, as regards credit 
and prices during the summer, has resulted in heavier stock- 
ing than is usually the case. The strong position of the 
independent operators, as indicated by the increased price 
cutting is causing no little concern. 


Eastern Bituminous—The large export trade and rigid 
curtailment in mining operations are tending to keep supplies 
down to a healthy basis with the result that prices are fairly 
well maintained in spite of the fact that the maximum dull- 
ness of the season is apparently at hand. The request for 
bids from a large Eastern railway system and from the 
Panama Canal R.R. are two important inquiries now pending. 
Some observers see a slight but well defined stiffening in the 
demand for coal which is being reflected in the firmer attitude 
operators are taking as regards prices for future delivery. 
There is hardly any doubt that industrial conditions are 
picking up slightly but operators are still actively canvassing 
for business, and minimum prices are the rule. 


Export Trade—Many of the foreign inquiries on which 
negotiations have been in progress for some time, have been 
closed. In addition to this bunkering trade is showing a sub- 
stantial increase, vessels now usually taking all the possible 
tonnage at this end because of the uncertainty as to obtaining 
supplies abroad. A feature of interest in export circles during 
the week was the receipt of scveral inquiries for shipment 
to England. The heavy movement to Italian ports still con- 
tinues and some large cargoes have gone to South American 
points also. Wessel rates in the off-shore trade are slightly 
stromger, particularly to Italy, and with grain shipments soon 


to be competing for tonnage, the indications point to a still 


further advance. 


Lake Markets—The situation in the Pittsburgh district 
is distinctly better. The railroads are taking slightly larger 
tonnages and the effect of the long continued improvement in 
the steel industry is at last beginning to be noticed. The 
demand is chiefly against contracts. The heavy rains in Ohio 
have had an adverse effect on the market although the general 
tone is slightly better. Retail buying continues light in spite 
of the advancing season and it is thought that this will cause 
an unusual rush for coal later to make up the deficiency. A 
great many companies are still obtaining their current re- 
quirements in the spot market but a moderate tightening 
of the situation will force them to contract.- There is no 
improvement in the Lake movement which is proving a decided 
disappointment. In the Southern market the cotton mills are 
reported to be doing considerable buying which has stimulated 
some activity in that direction. 


Middle West—Retail buying is gradually obtaining momen- 
tum as the season advances, and there is perhaps a slight 
improvement in the steam market, though not of important 
proportions. It is not believed that much further improvement 
can occur until some cool weather forces consumers into 
the market. The outlook in the Lake trade continues as 
discouraging as ever, but some favorable signs are noted in 
general industrial conditions. The enormous crops are having 
a decidedly beneficial effect on sentiment and some of the 
larger railroad systems are reported to be stocking up against 
a possible stringency in the market this fall. 


A Year Ago—Heavy rail shipments in anthracite and busi- 
ness is moderately active already. Eastern bituminous situa- 
tion still improving. Orders on shipments for foreign markets 
are being reported. Trade slowing expanding and will be 
active shortly. Lake shipping better. 


country withhold action on the “Arabic” case until the German 
government has forwarded an explanation shows the sensi- 
tiveness of the situation. But the fact is that we as a people 
are growing immensely rich as a result of the foreign war. 
General trade, to be sure, is still chiefly confined to war 
orders, but the buying power is increasing enormously. 
Gradually the idea is permeating the country that the pros- 
perity that is coming to us cannot be downed. There is more 
confidence appearing, therefore, in every quarter. With the 
harvests of the immense crops, now practically assured, our 
wealth will be prodigious, and this must find vent in new 
business enterprises and must naturally increase the invest- 
ment ability. 

Tron Age—That the Steel Corporation would buy pig iron 
has been persistently reported, but it is stated on the highest 
authority that it will not. It has seven Northern furnaces 
of modern calibre that can yet be put in, and the furnaces 
now active, 90% of the total capacity, are making larger 
outputs than ever. <A Pittsburgh steel company has just 
bought 25,000 tons of basic iron for this year. Rails cannot 
now be had for early delivery. In the past week 30,000 tons 
were placed, of which 15,000 tons, which goes to Alabama, 
cannot be delivered before October. At Chicago a Western 
road has bought 11,000 tons of tie plates, and the price there 
has advanced from $27 to $28. 


American Wood and Cotton Reporter—Scoured wools have 
been a feature of the wool market for the last week, including 
especially Australians. The large foreign orders have created 
a demand for these wools. Territory wools have been sold 
in large quantities, particularly Montana wools. The market 
is still very strong. In the woolen and worsted goods market 
the situation is very interesting, with the outlook continually 
becoming brighter for woolen goods producers. 


Raleigh Coal & Coke Co.—Speaking strictly for ourselves, 
we consider that we are warranted in buying and stocking 
larger quantities and wider variety of materials than hereto- 
fore. More than 50% of our business associates are optimists. 





Dun—International monetary complications and disturb- 
ances in the ranks of labor constitute the chief elements of 
uncertainty in the general situation. There is, however, noth- 
ing either unsound or disquieting in strictly domestic finance, 
and though further controversies between employers and 
wage earners have arisen, serious and protracted troubles 
have thus far been averted. 


Bradstreet—Trade continues to broaden, industry to 
quicken and optimism to spread, without, however, diminish- 
ing conservatism or allowing sight to be lost of the unsettled 
aspect of international political matters. Orders given by 
visiting merchants are responsible for expansion in house 
trade, which might be greater were it not for cool, wet 
weather in the West and the belated movement of grain to 
market. Cereal crops, on the whole, promise excellent yields, 
prospects in the Northwest being particularly propitious. 


The Southern Lumberman—W ith statistics compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association showing that yellow pine manu- 
facturers have unfilled orders on hand for over 16,000 cars 
and that a net reduction in stocks on hand at mills in that as- 
sociation amounted to 3% in July, the optimistic tone to the 
yellow pine business that became manifest about the middle 
of July not only continues, but has been considerably en- 
hanced during the past week. Reports from both producing 
and distributing centers are practically unanimous that busi- 
ness is better. The improvement has also been reflected in 
the demand for hardwoods. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale dry goods distribution 
has been lighter in volume than during the same week a year 
ago. Unseasonable weather continues to effect retail selling 
adversely. 
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BOSTON 
Hampton Roads coals .very dull. Railroad asks for bids 
on supply for part of 1916 and thereafter. Georges Creek de- 
mand light and Pennsylvania grades stagnant. Water freights 
quiet, with steamers now available. Discussion of anthracite 
possibilities tends to help trade. 


Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River market seems 
to have reached the apex of dullness for the season. Prices 
are apparently unchanged either f.o.b. or alongside Eastern 
points, and shipments on contract have been about normal 
for this season. The Boston & Maine R.R. is soliciting pro- 
posals for transportation for one year and for five years be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1916 and Nov. 1, 1917, and for 720,000 tons of 
bituminous either f.o.b. loading port or alongside Boston for 
one year, or 3,000,000 tons for five years, beginning Apr. 1, 
1917. It will be interesting to see what shippers are will- 
ing to discount the future to that extent. 

There would probably be concessions in price among cer- 
tain ef the Pocahontas and New River coals were there any 
inquiry, but as it is the export trade, in conjunction with 
curtailed mining, is keeping down the volume of coal stand- 
ing at the loading piers. Most of the shippers are doing a 
fair current business and at this writing are perhaps show- 
ing less anxiety over the future of the market than since 
the beginning of 1915. 

The demand in New England for Georges Creek is very 
light just now. The more prominent shippers of this grade 
have made special efforts to interest the trade in their Penn- 
sylvania coals and each year the tonnage of Georges Creek is 
likely to diminish in this territory. 

Only occasional spot sales relieve the stagnation in the 
Pennsylvania grades. Prices continue on a minimum basis, 
and operators are actively canvassing for winter business. 
Certain of them have named prices a year ahead, subject to 
advances in wages and tolls. 


Water Freights are still nominally 75c. Hampton Roads to 
Boston, on 3000 tons upward. Steamers are available at the 
same rate, but so far there have been no takers. Because of 
dispatch requirements steamers will have to accept less be- 
fore they are freely chartered in competition with barges. 


Anthracite—There has been some discussion of the effect 
of the recent 15c. reduction in tolls, but it is pretty well 
understood now that more than that will have to happen to 
make coal cost any less in New England. Whether there 
will be any pronounced shortage of labor during the fall and 
winter is a more pressing matter. There are different views 
on this and much will depend on how the fall trade starts. 

Boston retail prices were advanced 25c. on all sizes, ef- 
fective Aug. 16. This makes the present basis $7 for broken, 
$7.75 for egg and stove, $8 for chestnut, and $6 for pea. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Charfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines® iene $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New. ¥ ork "sae 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
Baléimore™ 4" 42).faetes Meare ne oe aa eine alot 2.85'02.95 
Hampton: Rosds*ie.. arn se dee etatren wie Beh Geehie eerie $2.70@2.85 
Boston fii J. cS tee bs eaters ee a ieee. tis teliRheraieres qarde 3.55@3.68 
Providencet: jae keene eee aia siiebl re ae eitenes 3.45@3.68 
* T’.o.b. +On cars. 


NEW YORK 

Month-end spurt creates some activity in anthracite. Con- 
siderable interest evidenced in the labor outlook. Slight 
improvement in bituminous and the outlook regarded as 
encouraging. Bunkering and export trade active. 

Anthracite—With the approach of September a slight im- 
provement is evident in the anthracite market. Not that there 
is much more coal being shipped but there are more inquiries 
and sales are now more regular. Even if the retailers have 
no immediate sale for the coal they will have the boats towed 
to their plants and discharge as soon as it is possible. 

Mining is still restricted to three or four days each week. 
All of the inactive sizes are going into stock and the storage 
plants of the various railroads are becoming so filled that 
capacities will soon be taxed. 

The labor situation will soon begin to take definite shape. 
The general activity in the industry this year will benefit 
the companies in that they have been able to place so much 
fuel in stock. The miners are strengthening their forces 
by more thorough unionizing and Pres. John P. White of the 
United Mine Workers of America is reported to have prom- 
ised the men that he will obtain recognition of the union 
and the eight-hour day if they unionized one hundred per cent. 
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Stove is the leading domestic size in demand with egg 
second. There is very little call for chestnut which is still 
selling at from 30 to 40c. off circular. Pea has bettered its 
condition moderately and is commanding slightly higher 
figures. Buckwheat is still long. Rice and barley of the 
better grades continue in fair demand with loading delayed 
from two to three days. 

The average quotations of the week follow: 














Lower Ports Upper Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 

IDroken ,). Gisisewses sete ss $4.95 $5.00 

Bees oi nev eeiges so tts aos 204270 92200055 20ep. co $5.00@5.25 
DtOVE. cee shee eR eee EOL oO 4.90@5.20 5.25 5.00@5.25 
Chestnut eae err. 5.45 5.00@5.45 5.50 5.10@5.50 
IP Gd, «cyte an eeice ote 3.50 3.00@3.15 3.50 2.75@3.00 
Buckwheutege vers -.\<e oe 2.75 2.00@2.25 2.80 2.10@2.35 
Rice «35. ye Sears elo ele 2.25 1.70@1.85 2.30 1.90@2.10 
iBarley.ak sce ane see 1.75 1.45@1.70 1.80 1.65@1.80 


Bituminous—There is a slight improvement over last week 
and sales agents are more cheerful. The usual contract 
tonnage is moving uniformly with mining being restricted to 
that amount; consequently there is little spot coal and there 
are not so many bargains to be picked up as was possible 
a fortnight ago. A few sales of West Virginia coals have 
been reported during the week at sacrifices. As many of 


the manufacturing plants along the Sound and throughout | 


southern New England are making extensive additions the 
prospect for increased tonnage to these establishments seems 
good. The holders of the present contracts will no doubt have 
the first call on the new business but price counts and keen 
competition is bound to occur. 

The bunkering tonnage increased this week as the number 
of steamers in the harbor was greater than at any time since 
early in the month. Then too, vessels must take on all coal 
possible owing to the uncertainty of being able to replenish 
their supplies abroad. The export business continues to gain 
strength. Inquiries made last month are rounding into actual 
business and some large orders have been placed with the 
leading operators. 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1. 7. 
Georges Creek Tyson. . 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.385@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Mediumenes sstactens ease 2765@2:80na2. bo @2),. 60,0. seat 1.10@1.25 
SOrdinary sateen ore 27355@2 60) (2555@2:,60)) sae pees 1.00@1.10 
Broad’ Tap’ Mountain’ soe ais atte s cident sale tueteinteeee e nee 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Forks.......... 2590@3 508 ve asters eich d Geers 1.35@1.50 
Nanty:Glo.3 co ee sere ose ee DDS 80 a aie net wer erie 1.20@1.25 
Barnesboro. sy erie Oe eis 2: G5@2.70; eccclesets sieht pence tiene 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning.= cee eee ene 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
Medium 4c shi eee 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Latrobe c.nscus sisters 2.45@ 200 (sie ence te ee ree .90@1.00 
Greensbirgss ase, series PAULNOP RUE SBMA CISAG « GO Goon" 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland........ 3.15@3', 20 LE eee eke omer ne 1.35@1.45 
West Virginia Fairmont # 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 80@ .90 
Fairmont mine-runs essere oe 2.45@2.55 2.45@2.55 75@ .85 
Steam. 32.3..aeot Oeee eaee 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 90@ .95 
Western Maryland... c...o00en 2.40@2.45 2.40@2.45 85@ .90 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite slightly improved, although trade continues 
very dull and little buying being done. Stove plentiful with 
egze in fair demand, while chestnut lags hopelessly. Pea 
weak, with other small sizes fair. Bituminous is quiet, with 


good future and the exports growing stronger. 


Anthracite—Probably there have never before been so 
many coal dealers in Philadelphia away at one time as there 
has been no one with authority to buy coal. However, des- 
pite this condition it is at least possible to report a slight 
improvement, due in part to a few regular dealers who buy 
a little toward the end of the month to save the 10c. ad- 
vance. 

Stove is considerably more plentiful, and it is barely pos- 
sible that the unsettled condition in the tidewater freight 
rates has had an effect. Egg is still in fair demand, especially 
since the New England market continues to take quite a ton- 
nage of this size. Chestnut lags hopelessly, as it has for 
some time, and pea has not stiffened any. Several fair sales 
of this latter size are reported at $1.60, with an adjustment 
of 10c. a ton to equalize the freight rate. The other steam 
sizes are fairly strong, but the demand is easily met, even 
with the collieries on reduced time, besides which there are 
several idle washeries that could be worked in case the call 
for these sizes should become greater. 

Practically all dealers are apparently carrying capacity 
stocks. The condition of the market, from the standpoint 
of the retailer, has been such as to make the policy of stock- 
ing heavily a sure thing, especially since most of it has been 
done with the operators’ capital. Owing to the large sup- 
plies on hand it is extremely difficult now to induce 
them to take in more coal, even if they had room for it. 
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However, it is only a matter of a very short time when some 
of this coal will begin to move. 

The recent and continued price-cutting has made the 
large operating companies realize the growing strength of 
the individuals and it will not be surprising to see some 
unusual efforts put forth by the sales agents of the big com- 
panies early this fall. It is known that this question has 
been given considerable thought and consideration during the 
summer and it is likely that the plans will be developed in a 
short time, although the recent rate decision may have a 
tendency to modify any arrangement to this end. 

The circular prices, to which should be added the Penn- 
sylvania State tax of 214%4% per ton, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
A $3.40 $4.65 PGA Nos stance ee $2.50 $3.25 
[aca CO Be a ee 3.65 4.90 Buckwheat......... 1.25 2,25 
BOVE wei ole cua ss 3.90 4.90 IRUIOGae sterstola ds oer aa 36 1.75 
Chestnvtiinc v.20. 4.05 5.15 BArIGy a. oa. kee cree 00 cea 200 


Bituminous—While the trade is still quiet there are indica- 
tions that an increased demand will soon be in evidence. Ad- 
ditional furnaces and steel plants are going into operation 
and increased time is noted at other plants. The trade was 
quite surprised at inquiries being received from England the 
past week and these together with the continued requests 
from other foreign lands is keeping the export business brisk, 
with prices good and showing indications of doing better. 

In the domestic trade there has been no change in prices 
but with a labor shortage becoming more apparent weekly 
many of the small operators are inclined to accept business 


-at a reduced price rather than have their operations shut 


down and their force scattered. Formerly in time of need the 
operators could send a representative to meet incoming im- 
migrant ships and secure all the labor needed, but all of this 
is now changed. Slack coal still continues in active demand, 
but without any perceptible change in price. 

The ruling prices are: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... 70@ .80 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. ‘85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... .75@ “80 
West Va. Freeport... .85@ .95 Fairmont slack.......... .55@ .65 


BALTIMORE 


Trade slowly stiffening. 
Orders increasing. Car shortage more evident, 
labor being felt. 


Many buyers are now feeling out for more coal. Mine 
operators are showing less inclination to sell at recent prices, 
at least in any quantity. Low grade coals of West Virginia 
and Western Maryland go at less than 80 and 85c. now, while 
the more ordinary products of Pennsylvania are holding at 
from 90 to 95c. 

Reports of a car shortage are coming in. A number of 
operations along both the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
reported not more than 20 to 50 per cent. of their appor- 
tionment delivered during the week. With the demand on 
contract now coming closer to normal and new business de- 
veloping, some embarrassment was occasioned. Growing 
searcity of labor is worrying many operators, also. Thous- 
ands of miners have returned to the old countries, while 
others have been drawn to more lucrative lines. The labor 
situation is likely to be an important factor this fall and 
winter. 

Export business, which suffered a relapse the second week 
of the current month, picked up again the past week, when a 
total of 52,194 tons was loaded here for foreign ports. With 
the large number of charters announced recently it is ex- 


Fall outlook most encouraging. 
and lack of 


pected that this business will more than hold its own. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Week’s movement shows up well. Prices unchanged on 
standard grades. Foreign demand continues ‘heavy, Ocea- 
sional shortages of coal. 


During the week all of the piers have been well supplied 
with vessel tonnage which has been taken care of promptly. 
In the case of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at Newport News 
they have been compelled to put into operation again their 
old wooden pier No. 12 where considerable barge and schooner 
tonnage has been taken care of. 

In addition to the export movement to Jtalian ports there 
has been some large cargoes to the South American market, 
while the coastwise shipments have shown up well and the 
government has also taken some cargoes, The American 
steamer “Newton,” which has heretofore been in the Eastern 
coastwise trade, loaded a cargo of about 7000 tons for the 
government for delivery at San Francisco. 

Although the quantity of coal on hand appears somewhat 
excessive it is noted that a number of the larger shippers are 
having considerable difficulty keeping sufficient coal at Tide- 
water to take care of vessel tonnage as fast as it arrives. 
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The demand for coal for prompt movement foreign is still 
holding up well with every indication of continuing so. Prices 
are practically unchanged .on the standard grades of mine-run 
coal. 

The outlook is bright for record dumpings by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. during the month of August, while those 
for the Virginian Ry. will also be heavy but it is difficult at 
this time to make an estimate on the Norfolk & Western 
figures although it is not believed that this road will go above 
its July dumpings. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad July 24 July 31 Aug. 7 Aug.14 Aug. 21 
Norfolk & Western. . 197,913 188,593 135,357 1 AU? eae cane 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 96,627 84,018 110,861 83,390 129,826 
Vir eiNianiss 7 eee cere 86,523 39,335 64,397 63,066 77,136 

Totals’, \-iesatee cba 381,063 311,949 310,515 317,708 206,962 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A number of steamers to load coal for South American, 
Mediterranean and West Indian ports have been chartered 
during the past week; freight rates to these destinations are 
stronger than a week ago, especially to West Italy. The 
grain competition is increasing and the general impression is 
that rates on coal will advance rather than decline. 

The freight market is now quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Pavan. ties ee: $2. 75@3. 25! Bermuda i. h6... 08. 0.. $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... SB -OO@Ss50 sV ers; Cruse cst,.c. sea ontee 3.25@3.75 
Cienfuegoss.. fs fold yt oe 3.25@3.50 pore, sacha, aiessinjo.tea eraneth ts 3.25@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50 Rio. Sa idasinene nthe 8.28@8 .40 
DUO UNCIA ee ne 3.25@3.50 Santos*, Poa ot tite cise Ay oo 40@8:64 
St. Thomas... ste der cits 3.00 Montevideo...........- 8.04 
Barbadosientaaes seen 3.50 Buenos Aires or La hes ik 7e2s .16 
Kingstonenen ae eres SrOU@s OU HOBATION. Menke nie 
Curacaoltsesiucn ice vais 3.25 West Coast of Italy..... 5 ‘@ 10.08 
Santiago. 75 soci ee 3.25@3.50 Barcelona**..,. . 8.66@9.00 
Guantanamo. . .eeee. 98.20@3.50 Valparaiso or Callao. 7.00 
Demeraracis. occ eis. 4.50@5.00 Marseilles.............. . 9.00@9.24 


Notes Rates noted i in bold face type are only aoorexiate: 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quotations 
on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to ob- 
tain and the rates are always higher. : 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Tiade Freight Report. 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


VIRGINIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Petra Port Limon 1292 Unita River Plate 2344 8.04 
Stormount  Antilla 1231 Teespool Rio Janeiro 2938 8.28 
Catherine St. John 196 1.90 Embiricos River Plate 2670 8.16 
May V. Ne- Iolo River Plate 2502 8.10 
ville Porto Rico 1043 pores Pacific River Plate 2493 8.10 
thon 
Pak ie Stathatos RiverPlate 1957 8.10 
Pil We WN ee ok aioo. es Ovfarthia. «Santos 1959 8.40 
Harfiete epeaein 3021 JataMendi Italy 2746 9.96 
ces Felton Cuba 2441 ATLANTIC RANGE 
Re wal Vensuela 212 Buxton Italy 2027 9.48 
Coila Piracus Oakland , g 
Newstead Chipara ee Marseilles 2927 8.88 
Polarstjer- A.J. Sterling Moncton 148 1.90 
nen Gothenburg 2199 M. A. Belli- “I 
Hellenic Croadan 2667 veau Yarmouth 199 1.65 
Liouria Italy 1958 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Silvia Savona 2306 bold face type, all others being schoon- 
Allanton Taranto 2775 ers. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from Hampton Roads 
Aug. 13 to Aug. 20. 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 


Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Br.S.S. Boyne! RiodeJaneiro 6029 Br.Lady Plymo’th Taranto 6000 
Br. Stormount? Havana wae Lb. Lea Genoa 7200 
It. Eliopoli Genoa 5520 Am. Kanawha PortauSpain 2956 
Nor. Ocland Canal Zone 4700 Grk.Tsiropinas Palermo 4500 
Br. Kintail St. Vincent, C. Br. Penlee 5500 

Vel; 5418 Br. Jersey City Italian Port 7000 
Nor. Ydun ee pile 1800 Br. Fairmount 2600 
Nor. Antares ~ era Cruz PR / 
Br. Lexie Mentvideo 5234 BES ORe 
Grk. E. 8. Em- Castlemcor Egypt 4999 
biricos Buenos Aires 6242 Luigi Italy, 4659 
It. Phoebus Elba 4500 Rio Preto Brazil , 5142 
It. Attualita Maddalena 6928. Camilla Panama 3128 
Br. Nailsea Court Buenos Aires 4613 Calimeris Italy 5602 
It. Italia Civita Vecchia 4233 Harflete Italy 6500 
It. Luzon Genoa 5602 Roker | Egypt 5300 
‘Am: Sch. Gen’! Polarstjernen Sweden 5100 
E.§. Greeley Pernambuco 1838 Gretaston Spain | 5069 
Br. S. 8. Don Ar- , Alf Argentina 1300 
turo Buenos Aires 4948 Enterpe France 5400 
Nor. Taunton Kingston 1368 1 Crozer - Pocahontas Ccal Co. 


2 New River Coal Co. 
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LAKE MARKETS 


TIT 
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PITTSBURGH 


improved, with heavy line demand, and 
of capacity. Free coal stronger 


Market decidedly 
operations up to fully 60% 
and contract coal higher. 

A much more cheerful tone pervades the Pittsburgh coal 
market. With the continued improvement in steel mill oper- 
ations as well as some improvement at foundry and machine 
shops, the line demand is fully up to normal. The rail- 
roads are taking slightly increased quantities of coal. Lake 
shipments are as poor as formerly, and nothing better is now 
expected of the Lake trade than perhaps a slight spurt toward 
the close of the season. 

The increased demand for coal is chiefly against contracts 
and the market for free coal has not improved materially, 
though prices lately quoted in these reports are now being 
adhered to very strictly. For contract coal the market is 
definitely stronger, there being practically no sellers at less 
than $1.15 for mine-run to Apr. 1, representing a total ad- 
vance of fully 10c. per ton in the past 60 days in the case 
of contract. 

Coal output has increased slightly in the past fortnight, 
and it is conservatively estimated that the Pittsburgh district 
is now operating at fully 60% of its capacity, some estimates 
being considerably higher than this. 

The market for free coal is strong at the following figures: 
Slack, 50@60c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine- 
run, $1.@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%4-in., $1.20@1.25, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. On contracts to Apr. 1 the 
market is firm as follows: Slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, $1.15; 
%-in,, $1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35. 


BUFFALO 


improvement in bituminous, just enough to 
One encouraging point is in better 
Anthra- 


Still a small 
make the dealers anxious. 
railroad activity. No increase in Canadian demand, 
eite still quiet. 

Bituminous—Thc movement increases week by week, but 
the volume is not yet very large. A good many business men 
are away for the summer which is delaying buying; they will 
buy coal when they return if the general conditions still im- 
prove and if not they will wait. There is complaint here and 
there of dullness but a quiet trade is the bést, for it does 
not stimulate production unduly. : 

There is more buying on the part of the railroads than 
there was and this is expected to continue for some time; the 
roads have not had much of a supply for a long time and 
they will need more if they are to move the fall crops. Some 
of them are also anticipating labor troubles in the spring, 
though this is to early to buy for anything of that sort. 

There is much report of the Canadian trade just going to 
settle down to a normal activity, but so far it has failed to 
do so. As it looks now the Canadian trade is not going to be 
of much consequence for the time being at least. The wheat 
crop there is large, but it is not stimulating business. There 
is not much coal on track here at present. Some of the worst 
delinquents in that line are reporting that their coal is all 
sold before it reaches here. Quotations remain on the basis 
of $2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, 
$2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack. 

Anthracite—The consumer is not ready to buy yet. All re- 
ports agree that there is much less coal in the home bins than 
usual, but the consumer has an idea that he can get his sup- 
ply the same day he orders it, even if he waits till late fall. 
Shippers anticipate a clamor then that has not been equaled 
lately. The mines have not increased their running schedules 
and will not do so till there is more buying. If the demand 
then exceeds the supplies there will have to be a large in- 
crease of storage capacity provided on the Upper-Lake docks. 

The rail lines are not moving much coal and the lake 
docks are not as active as they were a year ago, which means 
that there will be a shortage when the season closes, in spite 
of the congestion at storage centers. Lake shipments for the 
week were 112,500 tons. 


. COLUMBUS 


Fairly good demand for steam grades and prices well main- 
tained. Domestic trade slow, due to the excessive rains. The 
tone of the market is only fair and future prospects are not 
bright. 

The domestic demand has been rather sluggish in Columbus 
and central Ohio territory during the past week. The heavy 
rains have affected the trade both in cities and rural districts. 
Buying on the part of dealers is restricted because of fair 
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stocks and they are loath to invest any more than is necessary. 
Rains in the country have prevented farmers from hauling 
their winter’s supply of fuel. Threshing has been long drawn 
out and the amount of coal required is not as large as for- 
merly. Retail trade is slow, though prices are well main- 
tained. 

Steam business is better as manufacturing appears to be 
on the up grade. Munitions factories especially are active 
and a considerable amount of coal is required to keep them 
running. As a result of the better demand contracts are 
being looked after more closely and there is not so much 
cheap fuel offered on the open market. Strength is shown in 
the small sizes as there is stil} a better demand than can be 
supplied by Ohio operators. 

Lake trade is slow and not much improvement is expeced 
for the time being. The docks of the upper lake ports are 
still congested and the movement to the interior is slow. A 
large part of the tonnage going to the Northwest is from West 
Virginia mines. 

There is still a good demand for anthracite in Columbus 
territory; the consumption is much larger than usual. Coke 
trade is also showing some signs of increased activity. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking | Pomeroy Kanawha Eastern Ohio 

Rescreened lump............ $1.45 $1.50 

Inch and a quarter.......... L530 123 $1.30 $1.25 
‘Three-quarter inch.......... 1,25 1.25 1.25 rips 
NUb chee Sosiecee ene ee 1.15 1.25 y Kan 39 ae 
Mine-mibaycnos metaccete ee OL ibe) 1.05 1.00 
Nut, pea and slacks... sn. « 65 65 65 200) 
Coarsetalnckee eee 55 55 p55 45 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended 
District July Aug. Aug. Aug. 
31 7 14 ill 
Hocking.... 15 25 7s) 30 
Jackson.... 20 20 20 20 
Pomeroy .. 35 25 40 40 
Crooksville. 20 30 30 30 


Week Ended 
District. July Aug. Aug. Aug. 
31 7 14 21 
Cambridge. 30 30 35 35 
Masillon... 25 25 30 50 
Eastern O.. 50 30 55 55 














Average.. 29 30 33 34 


CINCINNATI 
Demand poor but a car shortage has helped to strengthen 
prices. Heavy domestic buying is expected to begin at any 
time. 


Slightly better prices are noted in spite of the fact that 
buying is very light on both sides of the market. The im- 
proved strength is due to the shortage of cars, which was re- 
ported nearly every day. The retail trade is still holding off, 
and the domestic market, in consequence, remains extremely 
dull. Inasmuch as stocks are known to be low everywhere, 
however, it seems certain that buying for the usual winter 
demand must begin soon, and this should strengthen the mar- 
Ket very materially. At the same time, it is also probable 
that an increased movement of the prepared grades will 
weaken the steam market, on account of the increased pro- 
duction of screenings. The general industrial situation is not 
improved, and the grave danger of European complications 
has not helped it any. 


TOLEDO 
Conditions improve at Toledo considerable coal going up 
the Lakes. Wet weather delays buying. 


The improvement noted here for several weeks is hold- 
ing. Hard coal is moving a little better and domestic busi- 
ness is expected to increase shortly. Smokeless coal, includ- 
ing the Pocahontas variety is not holding as firm as was ex- 
pected and there is some shading of prices in order to secure 
business. Lake shipments continue but are by no means as 
heavy as usual for this season of the year. Steam coal con- 
tinues rather weak, although factories are beginning to run 
better and it is expected that the first of the year will find 
many of the factories again contracting. 


CLEVELAND 

The market has been dragging for more than a week. 
Stocks large. Lake business begins to show signs of im- 
provement, 

All last week there was an excessive supply at this point; 
companies that have not paid car service for several weeks 
were caught last week. With 400 cars at the opening of 
last week the market was not cleaned up by Saturday night 
and 300 cars arrived over Sunday. Monday night about 160 
cars of coal were on track unsold. Prices were maintained in 
spite of the large amount of spot coal, but this was due 
principally to the fact that there was no one to accept the 
coal even at a cut. ; 

The Lake business is beginning to improve. Some ship- 
pers who own boats have enough coal to load all their 
ships due here this week. This is unusual as none of the 
fleets have had a full tonnage of coal in any week since 
spring. All of the ships that were at dock have been fitted 
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out or are now being fitted out. Two ships left Lorain last 
week with cargoes of coal loaded last winter. 

The real excitement on the lakes is the large tonnage of 
ore handled during the last thirty days. Not since 1907 has 
so much ore been offered to the ships the last half of the 
season. Shippers Monday sought out the ship managers to 
give ore contracts but few of these fleet oper cass can carry 
any more ore than is now under contract. 

Though the Lake coal traffic has been dull this season, 
there is reason to believe it will be practically normal the 
rest of the year. Stocks in the Northwest are small al- 
though the upper lake docks are full. The movement to the 
interior is growing larger and as the dealers must stock 
against a miners strike next spring, there will be a larger 
movement to the interior than has been predicted. 

Quotations for shipment to jobbers are as follows: 


Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mount holz No. 8 
Lump. . $3.70 $2.30 
Lump, Gin cin. 2.30 
Lump, 14-in....... 2.10 $2.10@2.15 
Lump, F-10 cs. - $2.15@2.20 $2.00 2.00 2.00 
BSE sereiig noms alate 3.70 i 1.95 
Mine PUN.) 6 oss 2.70 2.10@2.15 1.90 1.85 1.80@1.85 
Plat ee ic tcs2 se 1.55 1.70 1.50 1.50 
DETROIT 


Quantity of consignment coal much reduced and the mar- 
ket steadier. Stocking by consumers considerably less than 
normal. 


Local manufacturing establishments and retail yards have 
made little apparent effort to stock up for future require- 
ments. Until about two weeks ago steam and domestic coal 
was being shipped into the local market in such quantities 
that large amounts of both remained on railroad tracks com- 
ing to forced sale at prices which unsettled the market in all 
lines. The steam users, by buying judiciously have been able 
to supply their requirements whenever the necessity arose at 
low figures. The quantity of consignment coal arriving is 
not excessive now and a steadier trend has developed in 
prices. The steam coal users are now buying in small lots, 
evidently hopeful that new opportunities will arise to get 
cheap coal. Shippers find encouragement, however in the fact 
that the small orders are numerous. 

Neither domestic sizes nor anthracite are being bought 
liberally. Retail dealers say their customers are doing very 
little in the way of putting in winter supplies and that they 
do not care to accumulate excessive stocks. In the Lake 
trade, freighters carrying down iron ore and grain are mak- 
ing the upbound trip from Lake Erie ports without cargo, 
more often than with coal. The sluggish conditions in the 
Lake trade is the result of the delayed movement from the 
head of the lakes. 


LOUISVILLE 
Better movement but not much change in prices. 
creased demand from cotton mills. 


A better movement of Kentucky coal is noted though this 
is not accompanied by much, if any, stiffening in prices. As 
has been the case for several weeks, however, there is said 
to be more coal moving at the higher price levels. The pres- 
ent movement is due to the retailers trying to get their sup- 
plies in before the large movement begins next month; at 
least the operators hope it will develop, though heretofore 
this year all signs have generally failed. 

Inclement and abnormal weather has limited the farmers’ 
stocking movement which was getting under way. The steam 
coals are somewhat quicker, the Southern cotton seed mills 
being in the market for a considerable volume. Prices are 
not much, if at all changed, the block coals for the most 
part ranging from $1.25 to $1.50, with the especially fancy 
coals from $1.80 to $1.90, and the bulk of the best nut and 


slack going at from 50 to 55 cents, all prices f.o.b. mines. 
SU ee 


COKE 


SO eee eee eee ee 


CONNELLSVILLE 
Furnace coke still dull and inactive but with hopes of 
better prices later in the year. Foundry coke demand improved 
further. Production and shipments slightly increased. 


Some in- 


Se 
PTTL 


The furnace coke market seems to be under less pressure 
from surplus coke, but prompt is still available at $1.50 in 
limited tonnages at least. Shipments have increased on seyv- 
eral contracts, in cases in which the furnace interests recently 
asked for a curtailment on account of the stacks working 
badly and not requiring their normal tonnages, but in several 
instances contract shipments are still below the normal. 
There is scarcely any inquiry for furnace coke for shipments 
over the remainder of the year. Some inquiry has developed 
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for the first six months of next year but so far as known 
the operators have refused to quote for that delivery. They 
still seem to expect that however unsatisfactory the market 
has been in recent weeks there will be a firming up before 
the end of the year. 

Foundry coke demand has increased still more. There 
is heavier buying of prompt lots and shipments on regular 
contracts have been increased in many cases. Shenango 
Furnace No. 4 at Sharpsville has just gotten into blast, using 
coke produced at its own works in the Ligonier district. 
Claire and Fannie, in the Shenango Valley, are expected to 


blow in shortly. The market is quotable as follows: Prompt 
furnace, $1.50@1.55; contract to Oct. 1, $1.65@1.70; contract 
to Jan. 1, $1.85@2; prompt foundry, $2.25@2.60; contract 


foundry, $2.30@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 14 at 
374,413 tons, an increase of 7573 tons, and shipments at 378,865 
tons, an increase of 9140 tons. 


Buffalo—There is not much change in the situation. Some 
shippers are not very enthusiastic over the outlook; they say 
that the reports are hardly borne out by the actual improve- 
ment. While the trade is more active than it was in the 
spring the prices are not much higher. At present the 
quoted price is on the basis of $4.25 for best Connellsville 
foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chiecago—The metallurgical coke market seems to have 
hardened somewhat because of the steadily increasing demand. 
Byproduct sizes have gone forward in increasing volume. 
Quotations are as follows: Byproduct foundry, $4.85@5.10; 
byproduct domestic, $4.60@4.75; Connellsville, $4.75@4.85; 
Wise County, $4.75@4.85; gas coke, $3.75@3.90. 


SUC eee 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Market shows some strengthening in spots. 
cause a general hesitancy. Screenings steady. 
ment in anthracite buying. 


DULL 
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Rate decisions 
Some better- 


The situation shows no backward tendencies and has some 
encouraging aspects. There is more booking of small orders 
at fair prices, which in the aggregate amount to a consider- 
able tonnage. Retail buying is gaining more momentum, 
and there is a broader market for steam coals. The buying 
is less spotty and the trend slowly upward. 

Domestic sizes have moved in moderately increasing 
volume. The decline in screenings seems to have stopped, 
and they have hardened somewhat during the past week, 
selling on an average of 70c. to 75c. Business conditions in 
the Northwestern markets are improving; the crops of this 
section are showing substantially better than an average 
yield, and the depression in that territory seems to be about 
over. The demand from Northwestern interior points shows 
a steady increase, and there should be a stronger call for 
bituminous coal for threshing and domestic uses very shortly. 

Lake trade is slow, and there seems to be no hope of 
improvement in the immediate future. Congestion on the 
docks of Upper Lake ports is still reported, and movement 
of dock coal to interior points is very slow. In the Middle 
West farmers do not seem to be buying coal as readily as 
in former years. This may be due to the excessive rainfall 
which has delayed their work and prevented them from haul- 
ing their usual supply of winter fuel. Some of the larger 
railroad systems are stocking up to guard against emergencies. 
Outside of Kentucky production, there is less cheap coal 
offered at the present time than ever before, and although the 
average running time of all mines is still only a little over 
three days per week, prices are well maintained. 


CHICAGO ; 
Price advances announced for Sept. 1 stimulate some 
month-end buying. Threshing demand has been disappointing. 
Eastern coals heavier. Anthracite moving better. 


Franklin County domestic lump prices have ranged from 
$1.35 to $1.60 during the week, but it is said that most ship- 
ments have been going forward at around $1.40, and very 
few at: the circular of $1.60. The demand is steady, and 
egg and nut have been moving a little better for the last 
few days. It is expected that an advance of 10c. a ton will 
be announced Sept. 1 on domestic sizes. Carterville domestic 
lump is in steady demand at as high as $1.60, and No. 1 
washed has been strong at $1.65. Williamson County prepared 
sizes are moving forward at around $1.50, and the deman¢é 
has bettered slightly. 

Railroad shipments from the Springfield district 
increased slightly during the past week. 


have 
The decline in 
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screenings has ceased and the forwarding of domestic sizes 
has slightly improved. 

Some improvement is apparent in the demand for Indiana 
coals. The retailers are beginning to buy domestic sizes for 
early fall trade. Domestic shipments for threshing trade are 
about over and the volume of this business was much less 
than in previous years. Steam coals seem to be picking up 
due to more activity in the iron and steel industries. Screen- 
ings have been in fairly good demand. 

Knox County operators have been shipping more steam 
coal than anything else, and aS a conSequence mine-run and 
screenings have been stronger than domestic sizes; screenings 
have been selling as high as 85c. and 90e. 

Sullivan County mines have been working close to three 
days this week. Clinton County mines are producing mainly 
steam coal, and the call for domestic sizes is very slow. 
Screenings are a little stronger. 

An easing off has occurred in the demand for Pocahontas 
and New River prepared sizes. A record-breaking business 
was done in July both in prices and tonnage, but the Western 
territory did not respond to present efforts to stimulate 
shipments. Orders were large toward the end of the month 
in anticipation of the price advance on Sept. 1. Splint is 
improving. Nut and slack is in good demand, while mine-run 
is very weak. There seems to be little free nut and slack 
on the market. Some jobbers during the last week have 
forced lower quotations on spot business, but there is still 
firmness shown in the prices quoted by standard operators 
for free coal. 

The Kentucky situation is slightly better, but there is still 
plenty of free coal sacrificed at low prices. 

Anthracite as a whole has been moving in better volume. 
The country business has improved, dealers showing more of 
a disposition to take the coal they ordered earlier. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump.. . $1. aor 60 $1.25@1.50 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.35 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump G 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.35 1.15@1.25 eee 
2} and 3-in. 

lump.. See ate EERE 1.25@1.35 eres 1.30@1.40 

14-in. lump. eae ate 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 “ets 
Egg. . 1.85@1.60 1.25@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Nat ee Mis a 1.15@1.35 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
No. 1lwashed 1.35@1.60 eVerahe 1.50 Moho ae 
No.2washed 1.35@1.45 oe des 1.40 anes Sisellers 
No. lnut.. 1.45@1.60 Ste is An oe ectyere ies 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.40 Acie: Sreate wae nats 
Mine-run... 1.40 1.00@1.05 .85@1.00 .90@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings... .75@ .80 .65@ .75 .65@ .75 .65@ .80 .75@ .85 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna, 

& Saline Co. E, Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump. . .. $1.35@1.50 $1.385@1.90 $2.10@2.25 $2.00@2.25 $1.40@1.60 
t-in. lump. 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.35 ne Ree Aare 
Keg . 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.35 2.00@2.25 1.70@2.25 1.35@1.50 
Nut ist ie a ne 1.00@1.10 ay ee 1.65@1.75 Saker 
No. 1 nut. 1.35@1.50 isa Sse 
No. 2 nut... 1.25@1.35 Pes sh Se 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 .85@1.10 1. 25@1. 40 125. 1% 00@1. 10 
Screenings. . .70@ .75 .50@ .75 


West Virginia splint, 14%, lump, $1. 25 3- to 4-in. lump, $1. 35. 

Lake Receipts—Receipts by Lake for the week ended 
Aug. 24 and for the season, this year and last year, were as 
follows: 














Hard Soft Hard Soft 
Bufidlow.Mo pence ekere 19797 Wir ees aes 175432," " yy tere. 
Osweso zt a eee eee 4.535 GaP lee eae 6,795.9 (Lo Aare 
Toledo.... aiciicat: TaN ea oe WL, 162 eed Wencetet 10,904 
DANGUBKY wr graeciass We teeta ua mer eae 10, 50035 ate ae 4h one 
Cleveland: 2/274. +e Oy se So 61548 ee Te Pee 2,900 
Ashtabulas 26 ea coeias i: ae anc ae er one 7,000 9,264 

24,332 28,204 25,227 23,068 
August total. ..0-9. tn 71,612 113,460 115,803 79,167 
Season totalitea. nese: 451,011 340,700 417,515 415,475 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Seasonable improvement in the volume of trade, especially 
in domestic lump. Screenings in good demand at top prices 
of the season, Retailers pushing sales, anticipating foreign 
demand. 


The Indiana coal situation shows the usual 
over summer conditions, due to the approach of fall though 
the increase is not large. In past years it has been customary 
for retailers to make their first price advances in September 
and this usually stimulates buying of domestic grades in 
August. In other departments the improvement is caused by 
the opening of plants that pack tomatoes, corn, beans, etc. 

The wet weather has prolonged the threshing season and 
so the demand for lump continues from that direction. Slack 
is still moving well at the recent better prices, 70 to 80c. for 
Nos. 5 and 6 and 85 and 90c. for No. 4. Some of the large 
operators are temporarily out of the market, having covered 
their output. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Movement light and demand below normal for this period. 
Full winter circular in effect Sept. 1. 


The market the past week has been listless and the move- 
ment light. There has not been the improvement in the 
demand that the middle of August usually brings. Prices 
are gradually advancing on lump and egg. By Sept. 1, when 
the full winter circular will be restored, the situation should 
begin to improve. However, dealers are said to be fairly 
stocked and not much change is expected until the consuming 
public begins to call for heavier deliveries. : 

Prices are as follows: : 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta . Mt. Olive Standard 
6-in, ‘Tump2..o he ea ee $1.35@1.50 $1.20 $1.50 $1.00 
2-in. mM rigs Seer eer Cc eee 1.10 1.35 .90 
S-in. lump ein eee nena oe arene ae 1.35 match 
3X6 CLE teh oitets cetera cece ee 1.35@1.50 Rees otopes .90 
No. “2 nub tonne ne ee 1.25 Abe aces araehe 
No. 2 nutial ene ae 1.10@1.15 eae Shee ~%5 
No. ki washed Senaneuiee et teres 1.65 rey. 1.50 Brat the 
No, :2 washed 2c. es Oper eee eS a9 ean 
No. 3 washéd<-csteee eee 1.25 
No. 4 washedin. tc eo ayer aes 1.20 Silo ois 
No. ‘5 washed:tecau mica eae .80 Se ave AI arate 
Screenings kee . 55 .55@ .60 nas .55 


KANSAS CITY 


There has been very little change in the prices in Kansas 
City in either the retail or the wholesale market during the 
past month. There has been a slight decrease of a few 
cents in some grades with'the market: running very slow. 
The companies believe that the prices are due to increase next 
week and are looking forward to the beginning of a better 
business then. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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PA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Brie for July of the cur- 
rent year and the seven months of 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 














July — Seven Months —— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Anthracite Padirai sities eRe 653,020 693,545 6,076,487 6,347,822 
Bituminous. es 3,668,146 3,966,357 23,929,923 27,521,539 
Coke #aptatanaen eee 1,091,344 847,135 6,090,263 6,075,020 
"Totaliy. fret aemeie ane 5,412,510 5,507,037 36,096,673 39,944,381 
EXPORTS 
The June coal exports by districts and states were as 
follows: 
Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New sag seetteh NABH aes 1,613 1 ae heed 
Maryland. so i ab ereubneenn emagiica tact ak aeat he ee were 305,917 8,010 
Massachusetts. Pate sue caste TA ee) Caen 52 PO Ast ola: 
New ‘Yorks? (443.0 hae 20,685 4,201 644 
Philadelphia. j4.0..cs tne a oe 5,387 121,379 61 
Porto RACOn sic ees nce a erates oe 60 eee 
Virginia. . a, waren assestoa asthe: acd tinge ne he 85 608,599 6,642 
Mobile. chiral SO etcte eth el tara 20 290:°« (9 Oe ake 
New Orleans. . Sretre 769:< — | OP. Sti vieee 
Arizona.. PO a OE Caicetchs 5 eee 1,130 6,483 
Fl -Pagoc iy Orhan ae ee eee Serene 13,925 1,211 
Lared Os; iis. be tates Cae atbae Se URE Rceinte, gio Win eae ee Neate 3,846% 7.40 4a 
San Francisco. iic:cveiie eae e mene ae iL Sune. 31.6 Py acdaeaee 
Southern: Californias tccc a. «sie 1 24 excita 
A Rewmrba tinker crab a ER BS ork ets 179 4,872 
Buffalo. Rte wen Tops eee Dm: 109,658 124,367 32,600 
Dakota. . OE Dn Ree Se 795 2,082 » 164 
Duluth and. ‘Superior, AW PO fcarr soa mci. 3 20 1,850 27 
Michigan.. a a, eC On or ge re 27,597 6,299 
OD NC MMAP IS ate CnC etks io obo CREE Gira. 10,058 630,970 398 
Rochesterick.;. ease be ee aes 117,272 64,361 221 
Bt.. LAWLenCOss os ay seers es MAE 85,680 21,723 903 
V erm Onbes eves bw ucce t Seee ae 1,310 109 103 
Total eocspines cate, eine, ete cee oe 352,636 1,933,410 68,628 
BUNKER COAL 
Districts June 
Maryland....... a ee At eh Late P ERE oo 5 Guig oc 76,850 
New Yorke eareis ics Fh ee aR Pe era ie ee i oe ee 318,589 
Philadel phiaiece saveindie Ose sueePeatnae Spades toda eek gris oles aug: ee hee een cae 46,574 
WVirgimiass. 1 ise otaerale.d Sek accieee ics ee Ages eraOOR hae gt ats er eee 159,155 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during July and 
the previous two months: 














—— May June ———+ ——— July 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Goal so cen 2,564,481 2,357,119 2,883,959 2,380,795 2,887,918 2,594,407 
Coke esac as 297,897 301,163 329,130 298,237 344,557 "255 3650 
Total.... 2,836,287 2,658,282 3,213,089 2,679,023 3,232,475 2,850,057 


ee 


ri 
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MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal han- 
dled over the 17 principal Middle Western railroads for the 
first six months of this year, as compared with the same 
period last year: : 


January February March 
: 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Ill. Cent. R.R....... 783,936 816,349 782,302 592,875 868,612 651,454 
C.&E.T.R.R..... 766,318 740,667 775,064 499,986 914,980 530,388 
©) B. & Q.R.R..... 625,906 708,755 612,220 412.527 693,210 408,677 
C.C.C. & St. L. Ry. 546,543 534,387 515,567 423,891 469,601 439,458 
Vandalia R.R....... 491,946 524,917 344,764 401,306 602,728 426,860 
C§T.H.& S.E. Ry 285,093 339,280 329,683 256,020 409,016 277,246 
ee A ERY wore). s+ « 173,304 212,523 177,446 147,918 205,504 160,556 
Wabash R.R....... 156,844 179,512 171,154 138,198 191,277 148,585 
St.L.&I.M.&S.Ry. 165,505 153,484 138,159 109,308 189,654 126,732 
Southern Ry........ 180,779 111,483 166,949 82,680 207,430 97,474 
B.&0.S.W.R.R.. 81,971 114,041 89,210 93,968 125,722 99,421 
St. L. T. & E. R.R. 41,155 65,385 60,314 46,985 75,524 63,360 
St. L. &'O. F. Ry. 50,285 73,347 50,244 47,409 80,264 56,440 
(can 5 53,498 72,215 65,592 48,711 59,422 58,118 
i he Ce Lic, UVic a ie « 65,606 41,828 65,327 44,788 83,713 58,835 
ie. ee Bt. 1. Ry.. 48,877 51,072 51,661 34,066 44,975 38,798 
Rode N= We RY... 38,462 47,540 38,612 37,186 43,271 34,425 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road for July of this 
year, the seven months of this year and last year were as 
follows, in short tons: 


———.  _—— Seven Months-—— 





Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign....... 140,848 516,709 1,062,893 2,184,984 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 279,708 281,739 2,241,934 1,887,920 
MIOMMOSLIG. ial cic cles eis ’aiv'e 2,082,506 2,088,703 11,714,556 11,575,400 

Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... 182 552 197 16,688 
PYOTMOSUIOs oul ea.civ.0ie.s o 2¥s. 88,325 73,434 668,978 501,592 

Patel Saree se oe ies ss 2,591,569 2,961,187 15,688,558 16,166,584 

Distribution of shipments for the month of June follows: 
Shipped Tipple Total Coke 

MPOCRDORCER Asie suis 53000 8 5 1,375,303 11,153 1,386,456 66,095 
SIMA PEREV ODT serait’ so 086 Se. sre 348,737 2,370 851,107 eee 
PR BAGKOR. paciat sSskeos scien + 209,216 6,713 215,929 |S ikeeeeeere 
BONO Y Semi tetate is nase sk ae 81,794 8,643 90,437: ~ Fane eee 
Totals kine oitcarctite oo 2,015,050 28,879 2,043,929 66,095 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for June and the twelve months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 














June ———Twelve Months 

Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 

Tidewater..... 414,428 21 322,008 18 3,882,443 18 3,560,350 19 

Hash iron sie an.e 140,413 7 $172,686 10 2,352,457 11 2,561,809 14 

Wiest ee cone sc: 1,284,398 63 1,192,911 65 13,627,870 65 11,554,335 61 

ADOtAL esas o> 1,889,239 1,687,605 19,862,770 17,676,494 

From Connections } 

Tidewater..... 187 

Bituminous.... 185,400 9 135,857 7 1,246,576 6 13169,979 6 

Anthra. (local). 229 980 

Anthracite..... 1,129 1,669 14,308 16,263 

LGtallocan etc 2,025,997 100 1,824,631 100 21,124,821 100 18,862,736 100 
Coke 22,701 29,392 200,921 388,752 
sep UMIMENURAGUCEONNAESCAATNCAPANCACEHARAAEACNNESAQKGCASEQAUACONONAUILUCGSOONAGICONACRAGUUOnCOCAbOUOCNCHAUEGNGNEAUOnOCoEAeHUcuceeuanauanoneeeavOqUUeentAtUsUUCsUOCH4GCUUEUCOMUTCTECHTUENDTEATONIAS 
i I, ©. C. DECISIONS : 
Ne ee ia asininanitionasnaieuunuiuniiinmnanionscantreeel 


Investigation and suspension docket No. 
from Oak Hills, Colo. 


This proceeding is supplementary to that reported in 30 
I. C. C., 505. The carriers having published the joint rates 
therein fixed by the Commission failed to agree upon the 
divisions thereof. The initial line thereupon petitioned the 
Commission to make an order prescribing the just and reason- 
able divisions of such joint rates to be received by each 
carrier party thereto. Divisions prescribed. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 458—Anthracite 
coal rates to Chicago, Ill., and other points. 


Following “Rates for Transportation of Anthracite Coal,” 
35 I. C. C., 220, the proposed increase of 25c. per gross ton 
on anthracite coal, “prepared sizes,’ from Pennsylvania mines 
to Chicago, Ill.; to points taking Chicago rates; to connecting 
points between eastern and western lines near Chicago, such 
as Joliet and Kankakee; and to the other connecting points, 
Peoria, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, justified. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 569—Bituminous 
coal and coke rates from mines and ovens in Alabama, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee to Mississippi River crossings and 
various junction points in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louis- 
iana. 


344—Coal rates 


AGE 365 


1. Proposed increased rates on coal to New Orleans, La., 
Memphis, Tenn., Greenville, Natchez, and Gulfport, Miss., 
Baton Rouge, La., and certain other points in Mississippi and 
Louisiana justified. 


2. Proposed increased rates on coal to Jackson, Vicksburg, 


Apri! May June Total 6 Months 
1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
157,535 432,885 352,263 472,450 461,701 480,490 3,406,349 3,446,503 
133,711 361,925 311,614 319,925 398,439 370,284 3,300,126 2,823,175 
114,397 284,944 230,430 272,709 291,275 350,527 2,567,438 2,438,139 
178,201 326,255 253,927 307,498 279,470 332,940 2,243,309 2,364,429 
81,325 351,917 217,068 343,055 332,467 326,268 2,070,298 2,374,323 
79,404 225,851 174,494 195,400 205,572 203,071 1,483,262 1,496,868 
106,004 129,996 54,154 119,661 110,256 138,619 826,668 909,273 
18,653 98,584 50,359 89,791 81,317 100,412 669,604 755,082 
33,823 98,829 64,030 96,173 111,699 116,806 702,870 701,382 
59,104 78,515 85,537 84,078 101,327 77,396 801,126 531,626 
13,026 61,355 29,804 47,498 36,985 57,191 376,718 473,474 
41,792 36,207 39,369 43,493 48,369 35,572 306,523 291,002 
8,529 38,906 14,528 38,296 44,160 47,580 248,010 301,978 
19,175 26,471 17,299 19,502 15,975 17,596 230,961 242,613 
10,582 48,392 31,200 58,042 36,062 61,332 292,490 313,217 
7,962 28,077 12,521 25,165 9,911 26,414 175,907 203,592 
7,111 27,764 13,764 26,986 15,071 31,787 156,291 205,688 


Newton, and certain other points in Mississippi and Tennessee 
not justified. Increased rates to Vicksburg from [Illinois and 
Kentucky justified. 


3. Certain increases as shown herein to Meridian and other 
Mississippi points, and to Jackson, Milan, and other points 
in Tennessee, justified. 


4. Increased rates on coke to Mississippi Valley points 





justified. 
itnacasucnenancnancananoncotongsgennasncnatnchtuesnccssusseenvanuresonconenssesnerverucrsurnsscuccacenesteseevocencnenesnerecenptetodunstecarrvsayosssecqessstQysi0cUtsUesdsQUnr‘QCntereeee] | AtBy 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Aug. 13—The coal industry is still hampered to a great 


extent by the Price of Coal (Limitation) Act and the licensing 
regulations. The latter, it will be remembered, apply to al- 
lied as well as neutral countries on and after today (August 
13), and it will probably be some little time before the trade 
adjusts itself to the restrictions now imposed upon it. For 
the moment the amount of new business passing is not large, 
either in the inland or the shipping branches of the industry. 
The Board of Trade returns show that our exports of coal, 
coke and patent fuel last month were no more than 3,732,000 
tons, as compared with 7,275,000 tons in July, 1913; but the 
total value has not fallen off proportionately, for the average 
value per ton last month was $4.18, whereas in July last 
year it was only $3.26. -At the same time, our receipts from 
the export trade were only 22 millions sterling in the seven 
months now completed of this year, as compared with 31 mil- 
lions in the corresponding period of 1913. The bunkering bus- 
iness has also fallen off during the same eriod from 12 mil- 
lion to 8,500,000 tons.—‘‘The Iron & Coal Trades Review.” 


Exports—British exports for July and the first seven 
months of the past three years were as follows: 








July: ————-Seven Months————— 

To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia..... 880,066 870,385 10,152 3,024,394 2,880,174 29,572 
Sweden 402,713 423,349 131,382 2,501,362 2,223,442 1,759,450 
Norway.... 180,898 172,368 243,107 1,358,801 1,419,869 1,602,402 
Denmark... 227,245 228,900 373,192 1,688,746 1,618,451 1,910,432 
Germany... 867,036 O22, 08S meee tao tO eOLiy Gy DATSO RU wath, ce 
Netherlands 194,047 143,249 179,653 1,221,128 1,015,775 941,862 
Belgium.... 162,492 27 S02 ae ee era 1-234, 0b4imel OOS 2ER Omi ra cus 
France..... 1,161,473 1,090,169 1,533,713 7,580,543 7,908,294 9,994,471 
Portugal?... 114,952 107,931 86,087 833,360 758,280 619,539 
Spain*..... 304,505 301,918 187,246 2,214,657 2,058,599 1,233,277 
UNH aie eee 965,225 881,721 356,676 5,673,413 5,414,798 3,425,050 ° 
Aus. Hung.. 103,976 S45 06 tater we 678,360 5463700 eee) S 
Greece..... 72,022 66,999 43,890 395,080 441,131 263,379 
Roumania. . 25,987 AT0B6L Aeon se 96,131 203,781 Bees 
Turkey..... 36,869 66.674 Ao ee 108,666 375,981 6,557 
Algeria... .. 97,581 101,719 53,010 768,982 712,247 578,505 
Portuguese® 18,937 2,456 23,552 158,068 100,449 136,336 
Chiles trie. 44,626 32,426 343 409,398 334,631 35,773 
Brazil ssn. 153,575 130,979 18,632 1,175,349 858,107 359,902 
Uruguay... 70,815 31,945 7,022 430,494 422,553 211,114 
Argentine. . 360,119 285,422 68,344 2,167,420 2,111,362 1,026,416 
Channel Is.. 20,729 19,101 11,505 91,320 95,954 72,622 
Gibraltar... 22,923 28,586 12,260 210,690 199,215 202,326 
Malta...... 54,319 35,317 13,061 430,820 277,974 99,337 
Egypt?..... 290,891 262,224 118,177 1,804,202 1,899,066 803,973 
Adent siticcs 14,229 11,156 16,515 87,064 96,725 105,794 
Todia .; foe. 1,379 5,591 5,915 106,948 116,393 18,075 
Ceylon..... 14,032 27,141 6,740 141,720 199,836 38,730 
Miscell’ous. 111,550 90,118 38,843 758,205 763,575 396,813 
Coke 23 45 xe 99,605 107,954 66,935 599,275 625,563 486,644 
Briquettes.. 200,814 210,418 125,880 1,223,046 1,254,778 750,755 

Total.... 7,375,630 6,917,853 3,731,932 44,323,767 43,066,760 27,109,106 
Bunker.... 1,883,676 1,919,433 1,098,877 11,970,713 12,101,590 8,499,198 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
dependencies. * And Canaries. * West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments, 


3 And 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 12. 


Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1134 Board of Education Butte Mont. 3,000% 198 
1135 Louisville Provision Co. Louisville Ky. 2,400b 198 
1160 Park View Hotel Kansas City Mo. 200a 199 
1161 Board of Education Colorado Springs Colo. 3,000b 199 
1168 Kan. City Vet. Col. Kansas City Mo. 100a 243 
1169 F. G. Kinney & Co. Kansas City Kan. 500b 243 
1170 Starks Realty Co. Louisville Ky. 1,100 243 
1171 Municipal Light Dept. Independence Mo. 2 (cars)? 243 
1172 Aud. Wall Paper Mills Chicago ABU 1 (car)® 243 
1173 Peet Bros. Soap Co. Kansas City Kan. 243 
1174 Board of Education Canton Ohio 2,800b 243 
1175 Amer. Radiator Co. Kansas City Mo. 12 (cars) 243 
1177 Keeley Institute Kansas City Mo. 100b 243 
1179 Kan. City Terminal Co. Kansas City Mo. 100b 243 
1180 Water & Light Dept. Columbia Mo. 8,000b 244 
1181 Prior Brass Mfg. Co. Kansas City Mo. 244 
1182 Cupples Sta. L., H. & P. Co. St. Louis Mo. 25,000b 244 
1203 Com. of Fisheries Washington D.":G; 825a 244 
1204 Com. of Adams County Ritzville Wash. 244 
1205 Board of Education Unbrichsville Ohio 244 
1209 Richland County Com. Wahpeton NDS 300b 244 
1262 Independent Sch. Dis. Des Moines Iowa 324 
1268 Kidder County B. of Com. Steele ND: 140b 324 
1273 Starks Realty Co. Louisville Ky. 50 324 
1279 County Government Jamestown N.D; 150b 
. 20a 324 
1284 Free Public Library Council Bluffs Iowa 324 
1298 Local School Board Hannaford N. D. 45b 324 
a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 7 Per year. * Per 


3 Per week. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


month. 


1090—Columbus, Ohio—Bids on this contract (p. 117), which 
provides for furnishing the Public Service Department with 
coal have been received as follow: SCIOTO RIVER pumping 
station, approximately 3500 tons. Elk Coal Co., Columbus, 
Hocking mine-run $1.44, Cambridge mine-run, $1.46, West 
Virginia mine-run, $1.42; New York Coal Co., Columbus, Hock- 
ing mine-run, $1.60; Fletcher-William Co., Columbus, West 
Virginia mine-run, $1.45; Gem Coal Co., Nelsonville, Hocking 
mine-run, $1.53; Victoria Coal Co., Columbus, Hocking mine- 
run, $1.48. MUNICIPAL LIGHT plant, 10,000 tons. Victoria 
Coal Co., Columbus, Hocking nut, pea and slack, $1.19; 
Fletcher-Williams Co., West Virginia nut, pea and slack, $1.12. 
GARBAGE REDUCTION plant, 3000 tons. Fletcher-Williams 
Co., Columbus, Hocking nut, pea and slack, $1.19%, West 
Virginia nut, pea and slack, $1.12; Victoria Coal Co., Columbus, 
Hocking nut, pea and slack, $1.19. City hall, Schiller Park, 
water-works shop, State St. yard, Goodale Park and the 
Recreation department, approximately 1000 tons delivered. 
Franklin Builders’ Supply Co., Columbus, various bids of $2.29; 
$2.05,; $2.60 and $2.10 for Hocking lump; J. Rapp & Co., 
Columbus, Hocking lump, $2.30 for all places; M. A. Suydam 
& Co., Columbus, $2.17% for all places, forked lump. This is 
the second opening of bids on this contract. All former pro- 
posals being rejected because of the reduction of 15c. on the 
freight rate from the Hocking Valley field which would affect 
the delivered price. There was some reduction in the bids as 
a result. The contract will be awarded within a short time. 
Address Clk. Paul B. Kemper, Public Service Comr., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


1249—Ellwood City, Penn.—Bids will be received on this 
contract (p. 284), which provides for furnishing the fuel 
requirements of the local Board of Education until 8 p.m., 
Sept. 7. Address Secy. W. J. Moore, Bd. of Edu., Ellwood City, 
Penn. 


#1174—Canton, Ohio—Bids on this contract (p. 243), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with coal 
during the ensuing year will be received until noon, Aug. 23. 
Bids are requested on Pittsburgh No. 8 three-quarter coal or 
its equal. All bids must be accompanied by a certified check 
for $100. Address Clk. W. C. Lane, Bd. of Edu., High School 
Bldg., Canton, Ohio. 


*1176—Topeka, Kan.—The tonnages involved in this con- 
tract (p. 248), which provides for furnishing the local Board 
ot Education with coal during the ensuing year, are as fol- 
lows: 200 tons of lump; 200 tons of slack; 2000 tons of nut 
coal. Bids will be received until 5 p.m., Aug. 31. Address 
Clk. M. C. Holman, Bd. of Edu., Topeka, Kan. 





New Business 


#+1301—Pewee Valley, Ky.—The Confederate Home has 
advertised for bids for its winter supply of coal delivered at 
the home. Proposals on mine-run, lump and nut are required. 
Address Commandant Henry George, Pewee Valley, Ky. 


+1302—Wilbur, Wash.—School District No. 59, at this place 
will receive sealed bids until Sept. 1, for furnishing 75 tons 
of steam coal to be delivered to the high school building. 
Address Clk. H. E. Jones, School Dist. 59, Wilbur, Wash. 


#$+1303—Johnstown, Penn.—The Borough of Oakhurst will 
receive bids until 7:30 p.m., for furnishing a good quality of 
mine-run coal as may be required during the ensuiag year. 
Address Secy. J. P. Orner, Oakhurst, Johnstown, Penn. 


+1304—Jackson, Ohio—The Lick Township Board of Educa- 
tion will receive bids until noon, Aug. 28, for furnishing and 
delivering coal to the various school buildings during the en- 
suing year as may be required. Address Clk. R. K. Schell- 
enger, Bd. of Edu. Lick Township, Jackson, Ohio. 


#$1305—-Hubbard, Ohio—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, Sept. 3, for furnishing 1% -in. 
screened coal delivered in the basement of the school building, 
as may be required during the ensuing year. Address Clk. 
Clyde Smith, Bd. of Edu., Hubbard Village School Dist., 
Hubbard, Ohio. 


+1306—Billings, Mont.—Bids will be received by School 
District No. 2, until 4 p.m., Sept. 2, for furnishing the coal 
as may be required during the ensuing year. Bids may be 
submitted f.o.b. cars at Billings or delivered to the school 
buildings. Proposals are also requested for delivery alone. 
Address Clk. A. J. Thorine, School Dist. No. 2, Yellowstone 
County, Billings, Mont. 





+1307—St. Louis, Mo.—Sealed bids were received until noon, 
Aug. 23, for furnishing the Water Department with approxi- 
mately 37,000 tons of egg coal and 3400 tons of screenings 
to be delivered during the ensuing year. All bids were to 
be accompanied by a certified check for $500 and the successful 
bidder will be required to furnish a bond for not less than 
$5000, guaranteeing the satisfactory performance of the con- 
tract. The contract is to become effective Sept. 1, and will 
expire July 31 of next year. Address Supply Comr. Joseph B. 
Thomas, City Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 


+130S—Shoals, Ind.—The commissioners of Martin County 
will receive bids until 10 p.m., Sept. 1, for furnishing coal 
as may be required at the County Court House and jail during 
the ensuing year. Address Audr. L. D. Haga, Bd. of Comrs., 
Shoals, Ind. 


+1309—Cedar Rapids, Iowa—Sealed proposals were received 
until 10 a.m., Aug. 27, for furnishing the local City Government 
with approximately 300 tons of bituminous lump and 50 tons 
of anthracite coal. Address City Clk. L. J. Storey, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


#$1310—Sidney, Ohio—Sealed proposals were received until 
Aug. 7, for furnishing the coal required at the local Water 
Works during the year beginning Sept. 1. Address Dir. C. B 
Deweese, Sidney, Ohio. 
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#$1311—Cheney, Wash.—The State Normal School at this 
place will soon advertise for coal to be supplied during the 
ensuing year. Address Superintendent, State Normal School, 
Cheney, Wash. 


#1312—Montevideo, Minn.—The County Board of Chippewa 
County received bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 20, for furnishing and 
delivering coal as required during the coming year. Bids are 
requested on Youghiogheny coal. Address County Audr. J. J. 
Stennes, Montevideo, Minn. 


1313—Boston, Mass.—The Boston & Maine R.R. asks for 
bids on water transportation, on the coal delivered f.o.b. 
loading pier, and for coal delivered alongside Mystic Wharf, 
Boston, each for a period of one year from the dates of expira- 
tion of present charters and coal contract and for a period 
of five years from the dates. For previous purchase by this 
road see Contract 172, Vol. 7, p. 399. It is explained that 
the railroad now has a charter for a 7500-ton steamer carry- 
ing coal from Hampton Roads and Baltimore which expires 
Aug. 29, 1916, another charter expiring Oct. 31, 1917 and a 
contract for approximately 720,000 tons per year of locomotive 
bituminous coal which expires Apr. 1, 1917. Bids are asked 
at this time “in order to determine the most advantageous 
terms in contracts and charters to cover this business at the 
expiration of the present contracts. Bidders are asked to 
submit proposals on forms, in outline as follows: Schedule A: 
Steamer charter for one year and for five years starting Sept. 
1, 1916. Schedule B: Steamer charter for one year and for 
five years starting Nov. 1, 1917. Schedule C: Contract for 
approximately 720,000 gross tons of bituminous, to be delivered 
on steamer at loading pier in one year commencing Apr. 1, 
1917. Schedule D: Contract for approximately 720,000 gross 
tons of bituminous, to be delivered alongside Mystic Wharf, 
Boston, in one year commencing Apr. 1, 1917. Schedule E: 
Contract for approximately 3,600,000 gross tons of coal f.o.b 
loading pier, to be delivered in five years. Schedule F: Con- 
tract for approximately 3,600,000 gross tons of coal alongside 
Mystic Wharf, to be delivered in five years. All bids must be 
in by Sept. 10. Address B. S. Hinckley, Boston & Maine R.R., 
Boston, Mass. 


#1314—Wellston, Ohio—The Board of Education received 
bids until noon, Aug. 21, for furnishing and delivering No. 2 
and No. 4 lump coal as may be required to the various school 
buildings during the ensuing year. Address Clk. C. L. King, 
Bd. of Edu., Wellston City, Ohio. 


#$1315—Keytesville, Mo.—The County Court will receive 
bids untit Aug. 30 for furnishing the local Court House and 
jail with Illinois coal, to be delivered before Nov. 1. Address 
County Clk. W. W. White, Keytesville, Mo. 

1316—Minot, N. D.—Sealed bids were received by the 
School Board of Dist. No. 128 for furnishing coal for the 
Consolidated Schools during the: ensuing year. Bids were 
received until Aug. 21. Address Clk. Thomas R. Drady, Burt 
School Dist., Minot, N. D. 


#$1317—Hutchinson, Minn.—The Board of Education for 
Dist. No. 2 received bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 23, for furnishing 
250 tons of Youghiogheny lump coal delivered at the local 
schools. All bidders were required to designate the heat 
value of the coal they propose furnishing. Address Secy. 
Henry Braun, Bd. of Edu., Dist. No. 2, Hutchinson, Minn. 


#£131S8S—Carthage, Mo.—Bids will be received by Jasper 
County until Sept. 1 for furnishing the best quality deep 
shat, lump, mine-run, nut and slack coal, as may be required 
at the Court House, County Jail and County Almshouse, dur- 
ing the ensuing year. Bids should indicate prices on the 
different grades of coal both on track at the railroad and 
delivered in bins at the places noted. Address County Clerk, 
Jasper County Court House, Carthage, Mo. 


+#1319—Boise, Idaho—Sealed bids will be received until 2 
p.m., Sept. 1, for furnishing the Idaho Soldiers’ Home and 
the State Penitentiary with their annual fuel requirements 
during the ensuing year. The coal for the Soldiers’ Home is 
to be Aberdeen, Castlegate or an equally high grade product; 
for the penitentiary 24 carloads of slack coal and four tons 
of nut will be required. Address Secy. Geo. R. Barker, Capitol 
¥Yldg., Boise, Idaho. 


+*1320—Hamilton, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received until 
10 a.m., Sept. 1, for furnishing the County Government with 
600 tons of 3-in. West Virginia screened lump, 300 tons to be 
delivered f.o.b. cars at Hamilton during the month of Sep- 
tember, and the balance to be delivered in the basement of 
the Court House during the same period. Address County 
Audr. W. W. Crawford, Hamilton, Ohio. 


$1321—Plymouth, Ind.—The Board of County Commission- 
ers will receive bids until Sept. 7, for furnishing 280 tons of 
Pocahontas egg coal. Address County Audr. G. F. MeCoy. 
Plymouth, Ind. 
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+1322—Brownstown, Ind.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until Sept. 7 for furnishing coal as 
may be required during the ensuing year. Address County 
Audr. Albert Luedtke, Brownstown, Ind. 


#1323—New York, N. Y.—The army engineers at this place 
will receive bids until noon, Sept. 24, for furnishing and 
trimming into the United States dredges in New York Harbor 
from 9000 to 25,000 tons of bituminous coal. The contract 
is to run over the period ending Sept. 30 of next year. For 
the list of bids on this business last year see contract No: 16, 
Vol. 6, p. 854. Address United States Engineer Office, Room 
707, Army Bldg., 39 Whitehall St., New York City. 


#*1324—Port Engles, Wash.—The School District No. 7 will 
receive bids until Sept. 1, for furnishing 100 tons of coal to 
be delivered to the new central building. Address Clk. Madge 
H. Nailor, Dist. No. 7, New Engles, Wash. 


*#1325—Canton, Ohio—The Stark County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 10 a.m., Aug. 30, for furnsh- 
ing approximately 1500 tons of lump mine-run and slack 
coal. Quotations should be made f.o.b. Canton, Ohio. Ad- 
dress Board of Commissioners, Stark County, Canton, Ohio. 


+1326—Dalton, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received until 6 
p.m., Aug. 28, for furnishing and delivering coal to the sub- 
districts of Sugarcreek township during the period ending 
Jan. 1, 1916. About 70 tons will be required altogether. Ad- 
dress Clk. Clayton L. Arnold, Bd. of County Comrs., Dalton, 
Ohio. 


1327—Panama, C. Z.—The Panama R.R. Co. will receive 
bids until noon, Sept. 3, for furnishing their coal require- 
ments during the twelve months ending Sept. 15, 1916. The 
estimated tonnage involved is between 500,000 and 600,000, al- 
though no quantity is actually guaranteed. For data in re- 
gard to previous letting of this contract, see “Coal Age,” Vol. 
6, pp. 814, 854. On the current contract it is provided that 
the best quality, steaming, semibituminous mine-run coal only 
is desired. When coal is delivered on cars alongside of 
steamer, 65% of it must pass over a %-in. square opening 
and at least 30% must pass over a 3-in. bar screen. It must 
not contain over 3% moisture in the delivered coal, 6%% ash 
in the dry coal, 21% volatile matter or 1% sulphur, and must 
contain at least 724%%, fixed carbon, and have a B.t.u. value 
of 14,700 on dry coal. All bids must be accompanied by a 
certified chack for $1000 and the successful bidder will be 
required to submit a bond in the sum of not more than $30,- 
000. Bids on a portion of the tonnage only will be received 
and considered. There is a provision in the specifications by 
which bonuses will be given for coal exceeding the require- 
ments as to analysis and also whereby the railroad may at its 
own discretion accept inferior quality by making a propor- 
tionate reduction. Address Asst. Pur. Officer, R. E. Ruther- 
ford, Panama Railroad Co., 24 State St., New York City. 





#$1328—Jacksonville, Fla.—The County Commissioners will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 4, for furnishing 3-in. screened 
lump coal as may be required during the ensuing year. The 
successful bidder will be required to give a bond guarantee- 
ing the faithful performance of the contract. Address County 
Clk. C. A. Boruff, Jacksonville, Fla. 


#$1329—Plainview, Neb.—The School Board of Dist. No. 5 
will receive bids until Sept. 1, for furnishing lump and nut 
coal as may be required during the ensuing year. Address 
Secy. F. C. Holbert, School Bd. Dist. No. 5, Plainview, Neb. 


#$1330—Sentinel Butte, N. D.—The Board of Directors of 
the Sentinel Butte School Dist. No. 2, will receive bids until 
noon, Sept. 1, for furnishing and delivering 100 tons or more 
of lignite coal to the local school as may be required during 
the ensuing year. Address Clk. John Gilbertson, Sentinel 
Butte School Dist. No. 2, Sentinel Butte, N. D. 


+1331—Fairpoint, Ohio—The Board of Education of Wheel- 
ing Township will receive bids until noon, Sept. 3, for fur- 
nishing coal as may be required to the various schools, de- 
liveries to be completed before Oct. 15 of the current year. 
Address Clk. Addison Saffell, Bd. of Edu., Fairpoint, Ohio. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+No. 787—Springfield, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1005), 
which provides for furnishing the Hospital Board with coal, 
has been awarded the Beckley & Myers Co., at $2.60 per ton 
for West Virginia bituminous mine-run. About 25 carloads 
will be required. Other bids on this contract were: Spring- 
field Coal & Ice Co., $2.45; Grube Coal Co., $2.45 and $2.60, 
the latter bid being on Red Jacket coal. Address Clk. William 
H. Mahoney, Board of Hospitals, Room 2, City Bldg., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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No. 856—Kansas City, Mo.—Additional information regard- 
ing the awards on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1085, Vol. 8, pp. 
40, 158) has been received as follows: J. T. Wellington will 
furnish 3900 tons of Cherokee lump bituminous at $3.54 per 
ton and the Sweeney Coal Co., 2900 tons of semianthracite at 
$5.20 per ton. On last year’s business the bituminous cost 
$3.54 and the semianthracite $5.34. Address Pur. Agt. F. S. 
Casey, Bd. of Edu., Kansas City, Mo. 


No. S8S5—Detroit, Mich.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), 
which provides for furnishing the Lighthouse Department 
with coal during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, has 
been awarded on the following basis: DETROIT DEPOT includ. 
ing light stations in lower end of Eleventh U.S. Lighthouse Dis- 
trict was awarded to J. & IT. Hurley, Detroit, who bid $3.50 on 
three-quarter lump trimmed in bunkers or forked and bagged 
and $8 on anthracite, the total estimated amount aggregating 
$15,000; the United Fuel & Supply Co. bid $3.48 in bunkers, 
forked and bagged at $3.64, anthracite stove $7.69 and chest- 
nut $7.94. The contract for the DULUTH DEPOT was awarded 
to the Northwestern Fuel Co. at $3.97 for three-quarter lump 
trimmed in bunkers, $4.53 forked in bags, $8.79 for anthracite 
chestnut and $8.51 for egg and stove; the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
bid $3.97 for three-quarter lump trimmed in bunkers, $4.53 
forked in bags, $9.07 for anthracite chestnut and $8.79 for egg 
and stove. The contract for the SAULT STH. MARIE district was 
awarded to George Kemp, at $3.30 for three-quarter lump 
trimmed in bunkers, $3.60 forked in bags and $7.40 for an- 
thracite in bags, all delivered at the Lighthouse depot, Sault 
Ste. Marie; the Perry Coal Co. bid on this same business $3.35 
for three-quarter lump trimmed in bunkers, $3.70 forked in 
bags and $7.90 for anthracite in bags. The C. Reiss Coal Co. 
was awarded the contract for the ASHLAND, WIS., DEPOT at 
$4 for three-quarter lump trimmed in bunkers, $4.40 forked in 
bags and $8.80 for anthracite egg and stove size. Address 
Inspector Edward L. Woodruff, Eleventh Lighthouse District, 
Detroit, Mich. 


+No. 892—Jacksonville, Fla.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086, 
Vol. 8, p. 76), which provides for furnishing the U. S. Engi- 
neers’ Office at this place with 5500 tons of coal, was awarded 
to the Logan Coal & Supply Co., and the Tampa Coal Co. 
The former bid, $4.42 per ton for 4000 tons and the latter 
$5.75 for 1500 tons. Address, District Engineers’ Office, P. O. 
Drawer 45, Jacksonville, Fla. 


No. 984—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (p. 41), which 
provides for furnishing Smith & Sons Manufacturing Co. at 
this place with coal during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the Gray-Bryan Sweeney Coal Co. While the 
price at which the business was done is not available, it is 
understood to have been less than last year. Address S. F. 
Smith, Lydia & Guinotte Aves., Kansas City, Mo. 


+1034—Youngstown, Ohio—This contract (pp. 115, 243), 
which provides for furnishing the Local Board of Education 
with approximately 5000 tons of coal, has been awarded to 
the Crystal Ice Co., at $2.70 per ton for 1%-in. lump, $2.50 
per ton for nut and $1.75 per ton for slack. Address Dir. 
W. N. Ashbaugh, Bd. of Edu., School Dist. No. 20, W. Wood 
St., Youngstown, Ohio. 


+1058—Plymouth, Mass.—This contract (pp. 116, 283), which 
provides for furnishing the county commissioners with 400 
tons of egg and 100 tons of a high-grade bituminous coal 
has been awarded to the E. P. Reed Lumber Co., of North 
Abington, who bid $6.40@6.60 on Lehigh egg coal and $4.95 
on Pocahontas. Address, County Com. Lyman P. Thomas, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


*1065—Kansas City, Kan.—This contract (p. 116), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 90,000 
bu. of Cherokee lump, and 1000 bu. of slack coal have been 
awarded to the Buchan Coal Co., of this city, at $3.25 for 
lump, and $3 for slack coal. The prices are slightly under 
the figures of last year. Address Pur. Agt. L. Friedman, Bd. 
of Edu., Kansas City, Kan. 


#+106S—New York, N. ¥Y.—This contract (pp. 117, 243, 2838, 
323), which provides for furnishing the Department of Docks 
and Ferries with approximately 1500 tons of egg coal, has 
been awarded to Pattison < Bowns, at $5.33 per ton. Address 
Dock Com. R. A. C. Smith, Pier A, North River, New York. 


1088S—New York, N. Y.—Additional details regarding the 
award of this contract (pp. 117, 198, 325), which provides for 
furnishing the Department of Bridges with 250 gross tons 
of No. 1 buckwheat and 250 gross tons of mine-run bituminous, 
have been received as follows: As previously noted the con- 
tract was awarded to Burns Brothers, and was dated July 30, 
the consideration being $3.25 on the buckwheat and $3.30 per 
ton on the bituminous. Address Comr. F. J. H. Hracke, 
Municipal Bldg., New York City. 
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Contract Notes 


Pennsylvania R.R.—Press reports are to the effect that the 
Pennsylvania:R.R. is stocking coal heavily. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis.—The contract to furnish the city 
with its winter’s supply of coal was awarded to the Clark 
Grain & Fuel Co. ; 


Valparaiso, Ind.—The Board of County Commissioners let 
the contract for 200 tons of Pocahontas coal to M. Coash, of 
this city, at $4.95 a ton. 


Goshen, Ind.—The bids received by the Board of County 
Commissioners for’ coal for county uses next year were not 
satisfactory and new bids will probably be asked at the 
September meeting of the Board. 











Cambridge, Ohio—The Board of Control has awarded the 
contract for furnishing coal for the city power and light 
house to the Puritan Coal Co. at $1.191%4c. for run-of-mine and 
$1.291% for three-quarter-inch coal. The National Coal Co. 
bid $1.20 for mine-run and $1.30 for three-quarter inch. 





Bear Creek, Mont.—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
acting on a complaint filed by the Bear Creek Coal Co., has 
ordered the railroad rate on screenings from Bear Creek, 
Mont:, to Metaline Falls, Wash., reduced from $4.25 to $3.75 
per ton. The screenings are used at Metaline Falls in the 
manufacture of cement. 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has 
awarded its annual coal contracts. About twenty-five firms, 
whose names were withheld by the road, but with mines 
located along its lines, received awards which totaled 6,000,- 
000 tons for delivery over the next twelve months. The Con- 
solidation, New England Coal & Coke and Quemahoning Coal 
concerns are understood to have figured largely in the 
awards. 





Hazleton, Penn.—It has been noticed that all of the large 
anthracite companies who have storage yards are filling them 
to their capacity at this time, with a possibility of a suspen- 
sion in view. For some weeks past the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
has been placing large quantities of engine fuel in their stor- 
age plant at Hudsondale, and all of the other railroads seem 
to be taking the same precaution, 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Contract to furnish coal for Oklahoma 
City schools has been awarded the M. B. Schofield Co. of Okla- 
homa City, which agreed to furnish 700 tons of semianthra- 
cite at $3.35 per ton, for the high school and 2000 tons or more 
of Dewar coal at $3.75 per ton for the ward schools. Enforce- 
ment of this contract by the Board of Education has been 
enjoined on the application of Dr. L. Haynes Buxton, alleg- 
ing a lower bid was submitted by Mgr. C. C. Buxton of the 
Garrison Coal Co., Oklahoma City. 


Columbus, Ohio—No legal action has yet been taken in an 
attempt to abrogate the contract (p. 286), entered into by the 
trustees of the Ohio State University with the Lorain Coal & 
Dock Co. to supply the university with 15,000 tons of coal 
from the Logan County, W. Va., mine. The news of the award 
of the contract has raised a storm of protest because of the 
campaign which has been started to “use Ohio-mined coal.” 
It may be that some steps will be taken to abrogate the 
contract but the method to be followed has not been out- 
lined as yet. 


St. Marys, Ohio—The contract for furnishing the electric 
light plant with coal during the ensuing year has been 
awarded to the Avon Coal Co. at 72%c. per ton for mine-run 
coal. The following is a complete list of bids submitted: 


COAL BIDS RECEIVED JULY 21, 1915 


Nut 2 
and Mine- 
Bidder ‘ Slack Run 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Co.......°.....:.... “ie $0.75 
West Virginia Pocahontas Coal Sales Co........... $0.70 87 
The Carbon Buel Cote sins tate cia eee eas sti .85 
The Reliance Coal. & Coke’ Conan cece vets ere tae . 642 .87 
The Colonial Coal & Supply Co................... tile .80 
The Black Diamond’ CoaliCon. wanna see 973 
Kentucky Fuel Co; (no bond) eaanesseie sir ore . 152 . 60 
Vittoria Coall'Con(no bong) cmaeentacitee ner .453 . 804 
The Lorain: Coal& Docki@o: 5.1 eons ee oe . 60 .80 
The Seidenfeld-Hammond Coal Co................ ce .95 
Hatton, Brownid&:- Cowen ncie 28 Gee oe alten acetate By 3) .95 
Smokeless Fuel: Cov. sues: saree ce ero temas ok eton nee .54 .74 
Ohio & Michigan CoaliCous seine ariacra eats Ay hi s2 ee 
Hoeking ValleysProducts| Coreen ces eee ete 1.05 
Hdmund “As (Coali@o-e ie. ceed see ie hes . 60 . 84 
Bewley-Darst/ Co naic2 erceraecs 71 eee doe eee cr Bates aide 
Avon Coal Colt, ceccnnn mca detecsistare ameky ache melee .65 . 724 
Kittanning Coal! Comes ssecisie dee eherecotr tee tere tere BASE 81 
S.J. Patterson. Coal Gover airdstn te cts Dicom . 858 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. guste). een .70 143 
ba. Also 82c. ? Also 85c. 3 Also 50c. +* Also 923c. 5 Also 75c. & Also 
iC. 
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_ Dust 
and its 

| Allayment 


Research has proved that 
every space in the universe 1s 
pervaded with dust of some 
sort. Cosmical dust is known to 
be continually falling upon the 
earth. A rift in the clouds 
shows a bar of sunshine and 
dust or vapor. A hole in the 
shutter admits a peep of sun- 
shine and reveals a streak of dust. The atmosphere 
of machine shops where quantities of cast iron are being 
turned is pervaded with iron dust which sparkles in 
the gaslight, but is not otherwise visible. The dust of 
flour mills is also invisible or unnoticeable, but it is there 
all the same, and explodes under certain conditions. 
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The atmosphere of coal mines is notoriously addicted 
to dust, and to explosions attributable thereto. All 
explosions in mines are not traceable to coal dust; some 
are caused by gas, or by gas and dust combined. 


The circulation of air necessary for proper ventilation 
compels also a circulation of dust which may accumu- 
late in spots to such density as to become explosive. The 
admixture of gas may determine the explosive point. 
Anyway explosions occur, and it is not always known 
which is the detonating medium. 


Increased ventilation would seem to be the rational 
remedy. But on the other hand increased currents of 
air stir up and circulate the dust in greater quantity. 
Spraying is recommended and practiced in some mines, 
but when plain water is used it soon dries and the dust 
becomes as bad as ever. 


At the risk of “butting in,’ I would recommend a 
spray composed of fire clay dissolved in water to a con- 
sistency of milk, and applied by a barrel sprayer on a 
truck or coal car, which can be moved around wherever 
tracks are laid. Such a mixture would seal the dust to 
the walls, or precipitate it to the floor; and incidentally 
the spraying operation would pick up and concentrate 
much of the floating dust. If this were thoroughly done 
and kept well up to the workings the danger from dust 
would be lessened, and the ventilation would do the rest 
—perhaps. 


It would be expensive to whitewash the whole interior 
of a mine; but so is an explosion, and of the two evils 
the lesser should be chosen. 
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- Straight 


The experienced mine fore- 
man, or superintendent, is 
probably the highest authority 


| ine | on the distribution of air in 
| | mines. Hvery miner and op- 
Ventilation erator knows how disagreeable 


it is to work in a swiftly mov- 
ing current of air. Therefore, 
the flow of air at the working 
faces should be as moderate as is commensurate with 
safety and health. But in a practical consideration the 
air must be forced with sufficient velocity and tension 
to carry it to the furthermost working point. Conse- 
quently the main lines of ventilation should be straight 
and direct, and the distribution conducted at right angles 
from the main, or possibly in a reverse direction. 
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In such a condition as this it would require less power 
to circulate a given quantity of air than in mines where 
the air courses run zigzag at numerous angles regardless 
of proper distribution. It is well known that a few 
right-angle turns knock the hfe out of a current of air, 
unless it has a powerful force behind it, hence the ad- 
vantage in straight lines. The same rule apphes to water 
in pipe lines. 


It is frequently noted that some fans do not deliver 
half the amount of air for which they are rated. Others 
of identical construction, under favorable conditions de- 
liver their rated capacity. 


The roughness or unevenness of the walls mean much, 
but the main cause of the difference in fan deliveries 1s 
the indirect air courses. 


The present fashion in nigher speed fans is given the 
credit (to which they are entitled), for improved venti- 
lation, but no credit is accorded the present better distri- 
bution of air. Mines are better planned and arranged 
now than formerly, and hence the ventilation improves 
year by year. 


It is well known that all fans are not equally efficient. 
One of the most lauded ones at the last Paris Exposition 
would not blow a man’s hat off, when in the direct cur- 
rent and with the fan at full speed. Yet this same fan 
has been copied in this country. 


Actions speak louder than printer’s ink, but printer’s 
ink in some cases is the lubricant most used. It is not 
always the best, however. 


By C. W. CRAWFORD : 
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By Henry Briees* 





SY NOPSIS—Underground fans may be wsed for 
main ventilation, for boosting or merely for cool- 
ing purposes. When used as the mainstays im 
ventilation, they permit the outside standby fan 
to be protected by doors and so increase safety. 
However, if they are electrically driven they wm- 
troduce the dangers inherent in the use of that 
power. 





Underground fans are already a familiar feature of 
British mining. They are being used, (1) as main 
ventilators, responsible for the whole ventilating cur- 
rent; (2) as auxiliary ventilators, otherwise known as 
“booster” fans, assisting the work of the surface fan 
in ventilating certain sections of a mine; and (3) as 
“closed-circuit” ventilators, whose purpose is to create 
a more rapid flow of air in specially hot parts of a 
mine. 

In this last application the underground fan, which is 
usually small, does not add to the volume of air passing 
through the mine; it merely induces a closed circulation 
of air within the workings. The quicker local flow is, 
however, beneficial to workers in hot places. 


th IGR pet ANS AS M: N YN OP. its) 
UNDERGROUND Fans aS MAIN VENTILATOE 


Not many mines go so far as to use underground fans 
as main ventilators. When they are so apphed, a surface 
fan must be installed of a capacity sufficient to ventilate 
the whole mine in case of a disaster to the underground 
machines. The standby fan at the surface must also be 
arranged to allow of the air beg reversed, provision 
for such reversal being compulsory in British collieries. 
Rare though it be, the utilization of underground fans 
as main ventilators has much in its favor, especially where 
several seams are being worked from the same pair of 
shafts. 

Instead of adjusting the flow into the various seams 
by artificially impeding the current in the shorter and 
more greedy sections by means of regulators—the only 
method possible when one fan at the surface serves them 
all—regulation in the newer method can be provided 
by the adjustment of the speeds of the fans in the 
different seams or districts. The result is that to cir- 
culate given quantities of air in each of the sections less 
power is absorbed by several fans working in parallel than 
by a single surface fan. 

The provision of a standby fan at the surface removes 
much of the weight of the objection that underground 
fans may be destroyed by an explosion. The question 
is, however, one worth examining a little further. When 
the regular ventilation of a mine is entirely produced by 
fans below ground, both the shaft mouths are normally 
open, and the standby is completely shut off from the 
mine by one or more steel doors. 

If a large explosion were to take place, we must assume, 
to be on the right side, that every fan underground 
would become unworkable; yet the open shaft mouth and 
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the protection of the steel doors render it less likely 
that the surface fan would be damaged than if it were 
in operation as the main ventilator. Hence it is per- 
missible to conclude that the reéstablishment of the air 
current after an explosion would actually be easier when 
underground fans generate the entire normal air current. 


Booster Fans to Assist MAIN VENTILATOR 


The chief use of the underground fan at present is, 
however, as a booster, running “in series” with the main 
ventilator at the surface and assisting the latter in air- 
ing some section which requires an abnormal air supply 
or possesses abnormal resistance. 

Disappointment has sometimes been expressed at the 
performance of an underground fan working in series 
with one at the surface, owing to the comparatively small 
increase in air volume resulting from that combination. 
The late Walton Brown was, I believe, the first to show 
that such a result was strictly in accord with theory. 
His analysis of the problem will bear repetition : 

Let Q, and h, be respectively the yield in cubic feet 
per minute and the water gage generated by the main 





FIG. 1. ARRANGEMENT OF SIROCCO FAN AND MOTOR 


fan when running alone; and Q, and h, the equivalent 
yield and water gage for the underground fan also when 
working alone. Also let @ and hh represent the yield 
and gage when the two fans work together and in series. 

The useful work done in moving air when the main 
fan runs alone is 5.2 h, Q, ft.-lb. per min., and when 
the underground fan works alone, 5.2 h, Q, ft.-lb. per 
min. 

When the two operate together, the total useful work 
done will be 5.2 (h,Q, + A. Q.), and this, otherwise 
expressed, is 5.2 h Q. 

Therefore 

hQ = hy Q, + he Qe (1) 
But as the air circuit remains very nearly unchanged 
in character, whether the main fan of the auxiliary work 
alone or the two run together, the water gage is, by 
Atkinson’s rule, proportional to the square of the volume 
of air, or 
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and dividing through by the constant of equation (2) 


we obtain 

= ,+ (3) 

in practice the surface fan is the more powerful; that 

is, Y, is greater than Q,. Even if the fans were to be 
made of equal power, making YQ, = Q,, the last equation 
would resolve into 

Q=Q, V2=1.26 9, 
and the increase in air volume obtained would be only 
26 per cent. of that of either fan running alone. It 
follows, therefore, that the quantity-increment due to 
placing one fan in series with another can never exceed 
26 per cent. of the capacity of the more powerful of 
the two fans running alone. 

We may take the investigation a step further than 
Walton Brown. By eliminating the quantity-factors 
between equations (1) and (2) we get a relation con- 
necting the water-gages; namely, 

ht =h,t+h,? (4) 

If the two fans were identical, /1, would equal h,, and 

equation (4+) would become 


hah, V4 = 1.59 h,. 


Hence it will be seen that the gage-increment due to 
placing two fans in series cannot exceed 59 per cent. 
of the gage-pressure generated by the stronger of the 
two working alone. 

Experiment has well established the fact that the 
yield of a fan is directly proportional to its rate of 
revolution. This is a useful rule for the case we are 
discussing; for when the section of the mine served by 
the auxiliary fan becomes more extensive, it is necessary 
to meet the additional resistance or the additional demand 
for air by augmenting the speed of the fan. 

The question then is, What increase of speed is required 
to bring about a given increase in air volume? Letting 
NM, Y.p.m. represent the required increased speed of the 
auxiliary fan and n, r.p.m. its speed when if operating 
alone it would circulate Q, cu.ft. of air per minute. By 
the rule stated, the auxiliary working alone at n, 


n ye 
r.p.m. would produce “a QY, cu.ft. of air per minute. 


Substituting into equation (3) 


: Ns 3 
ees Gj 0] (5) 


From this relation may be calculated the speed n, of 
the auxiliary so as to give a desired air-volume, Y, when 
the two fans run together. 


MerHops oF INSTALLATION 

Fans of the propeller type are rarely used in British 
colliery practice, although for setting in an underground 
roadway they have the advantage of giving a straight-line 
path for the air. Quick-running single-inlet centrifugal 
fans of the Sirocco class are most generally used in 
service below ground. Intakes being used for haulage, 
the fans are usually placed on the returns where they 
are out of the way of the traffic. Fig. 1 shows one such 
arrangement, the 40-in. single inlet fan F being driven 
by a belt from the motor M. Any required alteration of 
the speed of the fan is effected by changing the size of 
the pulley on the fan shaft. 

The fan station must be well protected. In the case 
illustrated, the roof is supported by steel girders resting 
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on side walls. The pass-by B is an essential provision, 
being needed by officials and others traveling the road, 
and is used when timber has to be taken past the fan or 
repairs made in the vicinity. The doors D, and D, are 
hung so that when F is running the pressure will keep 
them shut, yet should the fan stop for any reason, the 
doors will open by the suction of the main fan at the 
surface. 

The partition // is of 1-in. tongued-and-grooved board- 
ing, made so light as to act, with the doors, as a safety 
valve were an explosion to take place, the aim being to 
safeguard the fan itself as much as possible. By this 
arrangement, it will be noticed, it is necessary to turn 
the air, in passing through the fan, through an extra 
right-angle to gain the horizontal évasé H. Every such 
bend means of course some waste of power. 

This difficulty is avoided by the arrangement illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. This method of installation is 
convenient when the fan is placed in connection with 
an intake haulage road, allowing, as it does, of a straight- 
through passage for the haulage. When an underground 
fan is connected to a haulage road, doors unfortunately 
cannot be avoided. 


PREFERABLE DrIVING POWER 


Although power derived from falling water has been 
applied to small underground fans, ventilating ‘‘ends” 
in metalliferous mines, from a very early date, only two 
kinds of power—namely, electricity and compressed air— 
need be considered in discussing the modern application 
of these fans to colheries. If all the underground 
machinery at a mine is driven by compressed air, there 
is nothing more to be said; for any fan installed in the 
mine will naturally be similarly driven. But if the 
general power supply is electric, it is another matter. 

One advantage of placing the fan on the intake is 
that an electrical drive is permissible. To run a fan ona 
return in airway in a gassy pit, however, and to drive 
it electrically when the motor room is ventilated by 
return air, is obviously impossible. It is risky even when 
the gas-content of the return air is normally well below 
1 per cent. and when the motor and switch-gear are 
suitably protected. 

Where safety is the paramount issue, we must reckon 
with the abnormal condition rather than with the usual. 
Gas may collect in dangerous amount through a temporary 
breakdown of the fan itself. In Great Britain the Mines 
Act requires the stoppage of electrical machinery should 
the firedamp content reach 114 per cent. Thus it might 
happen that a fan so driven would have to be stopped, 
to comply with the act, at the very time when it was most 
needed. 

A successful way of circumventing this difficulty is 
to construct the motor room on the return, but at the 
end of a crosscut connecting with the intake, and to 
ventilate the place with fresh air carried in by a pipe. 
The end of the air pipe can conveniently be fitted with 
a shutter so that the air supply is under control. Should 
such a method be adopted, care must be taken to arrange 
matters so that every opening from the return to the 
motor room is on the inlet side of the fan, or else it 
would probably be found that, owing to the elevation of 
pressure caused by the fan, the air in the pipe ran in 
the opposite direction to that which is desired. The 
arrangement shown in Fig. 1, for example, would be 
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faulty if the motor room were intended to be separately 
ventilated with intake air, for the openings to the room 
are all on the delivery side of the fan. 

Another way of meeting the problem of driving a 
fan in the return of an electrically equipped colliery is 
to employ an electrically driven compressor in a neigh- 
boring intake and to lead the compressed air so generated 
to an engine working the fan. It is outside the scope of 
this article to discuss at all fully the pros and cons of 
inby compression. When it is adopted by mine superin- 
tendents it is not usually because they like it, but because 
there is no other solution. It means increased first cost, 
greater costs of operation, more trouble, and roughly twice 
the risk of breakdown to the fan or other machine which 
is being driven. 

NEGATIVE WATER GAGE AND Its EFFECTS 

I have just said that underground fans may cause a 
flow of air from a return back into an intake. This is 
owing to the fan heaping up pressure on its delivery 
side. Thus a water-gage reading taken between a point 
on the delivery side of an underground fan and a point 
in an intake close by may be negative. Hence, if doors 
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Ii there is an excess of pressure in the return at ZF, 
that excess will be less at D and less still at C. So that 
as we travel outby we shall sooner or later reach a neutral 
point, where there is a zero water gage. It is useful, 
even at some trouble, to find the whereabouts of that 
neutral point, by actual trial, in order to ascertain the 
extent of the zone over which special precautions against 
leakage must be taken. 

EFFECT ON OTHER SPLITS OF AIR’ 

Fig. 4 shows diagrammatically two air splits of differ- 
ent lengths. Before the auxiliary fan was put in at F, 
the splits obtained an air supply depending in each case 
on the difference of pressure between the points A and Bb; 
and to increase the resistance of the shorter split and to 
prevent it taking more than its share of air, a regulator 
was placed at R. When the fan started to run, it created 
an increase of pressure at B and therefore a smaller differ- 
ence of pressure between A and B, and the flow of air 
into the shorter split was checked. The larger split got 
an increased volume of air, it is true, but at the expense 
of a decreased supply to the shorter split. 

This is exactly what was found to have happened when 
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closed air circuit would be set up and the intake would 
be flooded with return air. Moreover, the direction of 
leakage through stoppings or through the waste in such 
a neighborhood opposes the usual direction. 

When Prof. J. Cadman, of Birmingham University, 
England, was investigating the ventilation of coal mines 
on behalf of the British Royal Commission on Mines 
(Government Bluebook, Cd. 4551, p. 9), he found just 
such an instance. A 40-in. Sirocco fan was in use on 
a return inby. A main intake in its vicinity was found 
to be considerably contaminated with return air, which 
made its way from the return at an air crossing and 
through certain stoppings and doors. Cadman measured 
the difference of pressure between the intake and return 
at a point close to the fan discharge. He got a negative 
water gage of 3144 in. The return air near the fan 
contained 10 per cent. of blackdamp and 1% per cent. 
of firedamp—‘a very undesirable mixture to leak into the 
intake,” as Cadman correctly remarked. 

With an arrangement of roads similar to Fig. 3, it 
is evident, then, that special care must be taken to prevent 
leakage from the return R to the intake J. If it is 
considered necessary to have doors in one of the cross- 
cuts, they should be placed at H, on the inlet side of the 
fan, rather than at D or #. The brick stoppings in 
the connections #, D, C, ete., should be well-built, re- 
cessed into the sides and coated over on their intake faces 
with mortar. Fine rubbish should also be banked up 
solid for 5 or 6 yd. behind each of them. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES ARISING IN THE OPERATION OF BOOSTER FANS 


Browney Colliery Co., Durham, England, after a Schiele 
fan had been installed underground to help the ventila- 
tion in one of the seams. His measurements showed that 
the air supply to the other seams worked from the same 
shafts had suffered a diminution (see Transactions of the 
Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. XXXIV). 

Now an influence of this character may not be harmful 
if small in magnitude, for it may be found possible— 
glancing once more at Fig. 4—to compensate for it by 
opening the regulator Rk; but if the fan is stationed 
close to B, that point may actually be within the zone 
of negative water gage. In that case the flow in the 
shorter split would be reversed and a closed-circuit current 
set up round the two districts. 

A study of the underground fan therefore reveals that, 
useful though that machine may often be, it introduces 
8 number of special problems and places some new diffi- 
culties on the shoulders of those responsible for the con- 
trol and supervision of the ventilation of the mine. 

At the Working-Faces, unless the coal is unusually brittle, 
there is not, generally speaking, sufficient dust to initiate an 
explosion. The dangerous accumulations of coal dust are al- 
most exclusively confined to the main haulageways, and Pro- 
fessor William Galloway cites as the three main sources of 
dust: (1) Coal falling from mine cars which is ground by de- 
grees into the form of dust by the traffic and carried by eddies 
and currents of air along the roadways. (2) Dust blown off 
the coal contained in the wagons during their transit trom 
the working-places to the hoisting shafts. (3) Dust from 


the screens that is carried down the downcast in the de- 
scending air current. 
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New Style of Coke Ovems 


Throughout the country the attention of coke manu- 
facturers and others interested in coke or byproducts 
of coal is turned toward Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
the first Roberts coke ovens erected are being operated 
by the Chattanooga Gas & Coal Products Co. 

The inventor claims that from the standpoint of 
quick conversion of coal into coke these ovens will prove 
more efficient than any other type used in this country 
or even in Germany, where the art of coking coal is 
conceded to be the highest attained, economy and ex- 
peditious work considered. 

If Mr. Roberts’ design proves successful, gas and coke 
manufacturers expect it to revolutionize the coke indus- 
try in this country, and numerous visits are expected 
from Northern manufacturers. 

Heat was started on the ovens—for the Roberts ovens 
are fired from the top in a way never attempted before— 
about June 1, and it was fully 30 days later that a suf- 
ficiently high temperature was reached to permit coking. 
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per short ton, and that it will require crushing and 
have a moisture content of from 5 to 10 per cent. when 
placed in the drier. The plant capacity is given in short 
tons per 10-hr. day and the cost given covers all the items 
of expense in the preparation of a short ton: 


Capacity Cost Capacity Cost 
20 25 to 50c. 50 14 to 35c. 
30 20 to 45c. 100 12 to 30c. 
40 16 to 40ce. 250 10 to 20c. 


The fuel required for drying the coal will average from 
1 to 2% of the coal dried. The total cost is distributed 
approximately as follows: 
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Intérest, taxes, insurance and depreciation........... 5% 
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The cost of preparing powdered coal should be more 
than offset by the ability to utilize mine refuse and 
sweepings, run-of-mine, screenings and slack grades of 
coal that cannot be used to advantage otherwise, and 
inferior grades of sub-bituminous coals, ignite and peat 








CHATTANOOGA GAS & COAL PRODUCTS CO’S PLANT 


A perpetual-motion process of operation is incorpor- 
ated in the Roberts ovens; that is, each charge of coal is 
carbonized by the burning of gas generated by former 
charges. This made it necessary for the Chattanooga 
Gas & Coal Products Co. to contract with the Chatta- 
nooga Gas Co. for the purchase of gas to bring the 
ovens to their first heat. 


Use of Powdered Coal as Fuel 


At the seventh annual convention of the International 
Railway Fuel Association, W. L. Robinson, supervisor of 
fuel consumption of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., presented 
a paper outlining the advantages that might result from 
the use of powdered coal in locomotive furnaces, and from 
this article the following costs of pulverizing are taken. 

The cost of preparing powdered coal will vary with the 
cost and moisture content of the raw coal. However, a 
general average from available data covering periods of 
the past five to ten years at cement and metallurgical 
plants has made it possible to present a conservative esti- 
mate, assuming the cost of the raw coal at from $1 to $2 


of relatively lower cost per ton than the readily salable 
commercial fuels. 

To feed the coal into the furnace in a finely divided 
or powdered state is the most advanced method of pro- 
ducing perfect combustion. While a cubic inch of solid 
coal exposes only 6 sq.in. for absorption and liberation of 
heat, a cubic inch of powdered coal exposes from 20 to 
25 sq.ft., which makes possible a more uniform gas 
production from the volatile matter in the coal and more 
prompt and perfect intermingling of gas and air, thereby 
improving combustion and reducing smoke. Furthermore, 
there is no cooling of the fire by heavy intermittent charges 
of fresh coal, as is the case with hand or stoker firing on 
grates. 

Powdered coal may be burned by either of two generally 
defined methods—the long-flame method, constituting a 
progressive burning of the coal such as is employed in 
cement and openhearth furnaces, and the short-flame 
method, which is the latest development and is used in 
metallurgical and similar metal-heating work or under 
boilers where a similar furnace volume obtains. 
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SYNOPSIS—Means of changing the speed and 
consequently the capacity or water gage of mine 
fans are highly desirable if power is to be conserved. 
Heretofore alternating-current motors driving mine 
fans have been mostly of the single- or double- 
speed induction type. A variety 1s now available, 
however, that may be readily and easily adjusted 
through a considerable range of speed and which 
possesses meanwhile efficiency characteristics at 
least as good as those of the induction motor. 





With the increasing complexity of industrial society, 
intelligent provisions must be made for the artificial 
maintenance of those conditions necessary to life which in 
the open are amply provided by nature. Generally speak- 
ing, impure water and vitiated atmosphere are more likely 
to be encountered in the vicinity of human habitation than 
elsewhere; particularly is this true as the variety and 
magnitude of industrial activity increase. 

The continuous supply of properly diluted oxygen of the 
requisite humidity for public buildings, hotels, theaters, 
offices, factories, etc., as well as for subways, tunnels and 
mines is at last receiving a much-deserved attention. The 
humanitarian and economic advantages of substituting 
normal and healthful for abnormal and injurious condi- 
tions are beginning to be appreciated. 

In its simplest terms ventilation is merely the exhaust- 
ing of depleted air from and the blowing of fresh air into 
a confined space. The details of design of suitable devices 
for moving the air in such a manner as to obtain the pres- 
sure and volume required at a given point remote from 
the source of supply, with a minimum expenditure of en- 
ergy, as well as the problem of most efficiently distributing 
this energy, are beyond the scope of these remarks, which 
must be confined chiefly to certain typical requirements 
for underground ventilation, together with the several 
systems of control which have been developed to meet such 
requirements. Two general conditions must be con- 
sidered : | 

A. Those requiring approximately constant pressure 
or volume, such as tunnels, and subways of fixed dimen- 
sions and resistance. 

B. Those in which the volume or pressure, one or both, 
must be varied frequently because of one or more of the 
following reasons: Increasing length and resistance of 
airways; economy in power consumption during idle pe- 
riods, nights or holidays; to meet emergency requirements 
for increased pressure because of airways blocked by falling 
rocks; a temporary increase in the working force; to clear 
the mine of powder smoke or to sweep excess gas from 
pockets, ete. 


For Constant Conpitions Use an Inpuction MOorTor 


For condition A there is no question that a standard 
squirrel-cage induction motor direct-connected to a suit- 
ably designed fan affords the simplest sort of installation, 
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possessing high efficiency together with minimum mainte- 
nance and operating charges. 

A direct-current motor can of course be used equally 
well, but as compared with the squirrel-cage induction 
motor the direct-current machine is subject to the disad- 
vantage of a less efficient distributing system, which is 
an important point when, as is usually the case with mine 
fans, the air shafts are far removed from the power house. 
The direct-connected motor is handicapped also by a some- 
what more complex starting equipment, commutator and 
brushes, which are wearing parts and which are not pres- 
ent in the squirrel-cage type of motor. Furthermore, 
the direct-current motor cannot be guaranteed absolutely 
sparkless under all conditions. This in the presence of — 
gas is a Vital objection. 

In applying squirrel-cage motors, however, especial care 
should be taken to ascertain whether such a motor will 
start and satisfactorily accelerate the fan to full speed. 
With modern fans of small diameter with small Wr? or 
flywheel effect this feature need hardly be considered, but 
for large diameter slow-speed belted fans the character of 
the torque curve of the squirrel-cage type of induction 
motor is such that even if a given motor has sufficient 
turning effort to start the fan from rest without prohibi- 
tive current from the line, the torque increases so rapidly 
near synchronism that the belt is liable to snap or jump 
off the pulley. 

For such cases a motor with phase-wound rotor and 
secondary resistance should be used. This will permit a 
much higher starting torque and will also give much 
smoother acceleration. 

In discussing the second group, B, it is only fair to say 
that among mine operators there are two opposing camps. 
The one makes sweeping claims that variable-speed motors 
are never required; that all necessary speed changes 
can be obtained by using belt drive and changing the di- 
ameters of the pulleys. The advocates of this policy will 
sometimes admit the desirability of a multispeed motor, 
that is one which has two or possibly three constant syn- 
chronous speeds depending upon the external connections 
for corresponding polar groupings. 

The other side claims always an advantage for the vari- 
able-speed motor. In the writer’s opinion neither is al- 
ways right. Where conditions approximate A the con- 
stant-speed motor is desirable as it is efficient, cheap 
and simple. Most metal mines and some coal mines are 
practically free from gas, and in older workings, owing 
to opening new headings and closing old ones, the same re- 
sistance may remain nearly constant for long periods. 

The power required to drive a fan usually varies some- 
where between the cube and square of the speed; conse- 
quently a two-speed motor of the changeable-pole induction 
type if operated at half speed when the men are out of 
the mine will save considerable power. If operations are 
carried on the full 24 hours this feature loses weight. 
If conditions are such that the fan must be speeded up 
from time to time, but never in emergency, the change- 
able-pulley method will serve within obvious limits. 
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In advocating this method, however, the cost of extra 
pulleys, belts and larger fan house, the labor of chang- 
ing pulleys (which of course can be done only when 
the men are out of the mines), as well as the inability 
to take care of the emergency requirements mentioned 
under B, must be borne in mind. 


In VENTILATION ALL PRECAUTIONS SEEM JUSTIFIED 


Mining laws in many of the states are becoming more 
and more insistent on safety, the tendency being carried 
in some cases to absurd limits. In the matter of ventila- 
tion, however, all possible precaution seems fully justified, 
and to meet most satisfactorily the demand for absolute 
continuity of service at high efficiency under widely vary- 
ing conditions of volume and pressure a variable-speed 
motor must be employed. 

Until about three years ago it was necessary in such 
cases to resort to direct-current motors or motors of the 
phase-wound rotor induction type with variable external 
secondary resistance. The former is objectionable for the 
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below may easily amount to $2000 a year at the usual 
cost of power per kilowatt-hour. 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that if 

S = Slip in per cent. of synchronous r.p.m., 

1 — S = Speed in per cent. of synchronous r.p.m. 

Then regardless of whether the torque increases, de- 

creases or remains constant as the speed is varied, the 

total secondary or slip energy of the motor dissipated 


xX 








as heat with rheostatic control is always equal to i Hl y 
shaft output expressed in horsepower or kilowatts. 

The fact that an induction motor with rheostatic con- 
trol has a series speed characteristic and tends to acceler- 
ate to synchronism when the load is thrown off is not 
usually a serious objection, since fan loads are ordinarily 
quite steady. 

Much effort and expense were undertaken by electrical 
companies in the endeavor to devise an alternating-current 
motor or system of control for such machines which would 
have the desired Ingh efficiency, high power factor with 





A FAN AND MOTOR HOUSE AT AULTMAN, PENN., 
CONTAINING A TYPE PCS MOTOR 


reasons mentioned. 
control is chiefly objectionable because of its low effi- 
ciency at reduced speed. 

The aggregate energy wasted in this manner throughout 
the country is enormous, as must be evident when the 
speed-torque characteristics of the induction motor are 
appreciated. There are in service today many large in- 
duction motors of capacities up to 1000 hp. driving mine 
fans, which have been in operation continuously with rheo- 
static control at from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. speed 
reduction for periods of from 4:to 7 years. When operat- 
ing at constant torque at reduced speed the input to an 
induction motor is practically constant and the secondary 
losses proportional to the reduction in speed. 

If efficiency is plotted against speed and a straight line 
drawn from the point corresponding to full load efficiency 
and speed the efficiency for constant torque at any other 
speed may be read directly from the curve. With fan 
drives, since the horsepower varies roughly as the cube, and 
hence the torque as the square of the speed, the efficiency 
is still lower. 

For very low speeds this may not prove serious from 
the standpoint of cost of energy, since though the efficiency 
is low the actual horsepower output is also low, but for 
ranges between 50 per cent. and 100 per cent. on large 
motors the excess cost of power over methods described 


The induction motor with rheostatie 


A TYPE PCS MOTOR DRIVING A 100,000 CU.FT. FAN AT 
AULTMAN, PENN. 


variable or adjustable speed characteristics. In the spring 
of 1912 the writer had the pleasure of describing before 
the mining section of the A. I. E. E. at Pittsburgh sev- 
eral possible methods of obtaining speed control for fan 
drives and particularly two methods which although at 
that time still experimental in this country had been 
successfully applied some years previous in Europe. 
Since that time both these methods have been modified 
and developed to meet the demands of American practice 
and a considerable number of the type PCS (polyphase 
commutator brush-shifting) motors in capacities up to 150 
hp. and also the so-called type PCR auxiliary speed-regu- 
lating sets for use with standard induction motors for 
driving mine fans up to 250-hp. capacity have been in con- 
tinuous use for varying periods up to nearly two years. 
Each of these methods has proved successful, and is 
worthy of more consideration than can be here given. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE New Tyrer oF Motor 


The type PCS motor consists chiefly in a stationary 
part or stator with three-phase distributed winding sim- 
ilar to that of a standard induction motor. The rotor 
is similar to that of a standard direct-current motor, but 
is provided with a larger number of brushes so mounted 
that the entire supporting yoke can be rotated by means 
of a handwheel. 
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For convenience of design a series transformer is com- 
monly used to supply current to the armature. A suitable 
oil switch with overload and low voltage features is usu- 
ally combined with this transformer. The chief function 
of the transformer is to provide a low potential for com- 
mutation usually considerably less than 100 volts. This 
constitutes the entire control, which is by far the simplest 
ever devised for an electric motor excepting possibly the 
constant-speed squirrel-cage type of machine. 

The motor is started, accelerated, stopped and reversed 
simply by shifting the brushes. This shifting is accom- 
plished by means of worm gears and a handwheel conven. 
iently mounted on the frame of the machine. If desired 
a small pilot motor can be used and the machine perfectly 
controlled from a remote point. 

Since in effect the total number of ampere turns in the 
stator are equal to and in series with those of the rotor 
it is evident that with the brushes set in the same axis 
as the stator windings, the angle a 0, and no field 
is produced by the line current. If the brushes are now 
shifted through an angle a, the balance between rotor 
and stator windings no longer exists, and the resultant 
ampere turns produce an excitation proportional to the 
current in both windings and to the angle of brush shift. 
The motor, therefore, will develop a torque proportional 
to the square of the line current and the angle of brush 
shift. 

If the angle of brush shift is 180 deg., no torque is 
developed, since the stator field and rotor current are 
90 deg. out of time phase. With brushes in this position, 
the magnetizing current only, which is about 10 to 15 per 
cent. of the normal full-load current is drawn from the 
line, and the main-line switch can be closed without start- 
ing or in any way injuring the motor. 

If now the brushes are gradually shifted forward, the 
line current and motor torque increase slowly at first 
until the motor starts very gently. As the brush shift 
is increased the torque curve begins to rise rapidly, so that 
any desired value of starting torque within the limit 
of design of the motor in question is available. By actual 
tests some of these motors have started successfully and 
without appreciable sparking under 400 per cent. of 
normal rated torque. This value, however, is some- 
what higher than could reasonably be expected in eco- 
nomical design. 


SHIFTING THE BRUSHES CONTROLS THE Moror 


By merely shifting the brushes perfect speed control is 
obtained throughout, approximately 75 per cent. of the 
range from rated speed to stand still. In general 40 
to 60 per cent. speed covtrol is ample, and obviously a re- 
quest for greater range should be avoided unless really 
necessary as the greater range means a more expensive 
machine except in certain cases like fan service, where 
the load falls off rapidly as the speed is reduced. 

If the brushes are shifted beyond a = 180 deg. the 
motor will start in the reverse direction. In order to ob- 
tain the best commutation, however, it is necessary to in- 
terchange two of the primary phases. This reverses the 
rotating field of the stator, giving it the same direction 
of rotation as the armature. Commutation is sparkless 
from about 10 per cent. above to approximately 70 per 
cent. below synchronism. 

The lower speed limit is determined by the torque char- 
acteristics rather than by commutation which is very good 
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even to 90 per cent. below synchronism. In the higher 
range of speeds the torque increases rapidly for a given 
brush shift with any slight reduction in speed; conse- 
quently a slight change in the counter-torque of the driven 
device affects the speed but little. The converse is true, 
however, in the lower speed ranges so that the minimum 
permissible speed depends largely upon the torque char- 
acteristics of the load. 

Efficiency and power-factor curves for a PCS motor 
as compared with similar values for an induction motor 
with rheostatic control show a material saving in power, 
Furthermore while the power factor of the PCS motor is 
lower at low speeds yet the apparent efficiency—that is, 
the product of efficiency and power factor—is much 
better at all speeds for the PCS than for the induction 
motor. 

Unfortunately space prevents an adequate description of 
the PCR speed-regulating sets as applied to fan drives. 
Such a description will, however, appear in an early issue. 
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Vv. H. Manning is New Director 
of Bureau of Mines 


On Aug. 27 President Wilson appointed Vannoy H. 
Manning director of the United States Bureau of Mines 
to succeed the late Dr. J. A. Holmes. A short sketch 
of the life and work of Mr. Manning is therefore in- 
teresting to the coal industry at the present moment. 

Mr. Manning was born at Horn Lake Depot, Miss., 
Dec. 15, 1861. His father, Vannoy H. Manning, Sr., 
represented the Second Mississippi District in Congress, 





VANNOY H. MANNING 


The new director of the mining bureau is a graduate of 
the University of Mississippi, from which institution he 
obtained the degree A.B. He is married and has two 
children. 

Mr. Manning is a member of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the Washington Society of Engineers, 
Cosmos Club, National Geographical Society and the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. He is also a member 
of the Home Club of Washington, the Trowel Club and 
the Mississippi Society of Washington. 
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For more than 20 years Mr. Manning has been engaged 
in technical and scientific work under the Department of 
the Interior. From 1885 to 1910 he was engaged as a 
civil engineer with the United States Geological Survey, 
which work required his attention in nearly every state 
of the Union. In addition to his scientific work Mr. 
Manning has held a number of important administrative 
positions in the Government service. 

When the Bureau of Mines was established in 1910 
he was appointed to an administrative position in the 
bureau by Secretary Ballinger, and on Jan. 1, 1911, was 
made assistant director. In January, 1914, Dr. Holmes, 
who at that time was director of the mining bureau, was 
compelled to leave Washington and relinquish the active 
directorship of the bureau. At this time Mr. Manning 
was placed in immediate charge of the work, and from 
that time to the present he has served as acting director 
of the bureau. 

During his service with the Bureau of Mines Mr. 
Manning has had charge of methods relating to appoint- 
ments, expenditures and the conduct of investigations, 
loyally supporting Dr. Holmes in every effort to make 
the bureau of great service to the mining fraternity. Mr. 
Manning’s attention to the details of the bureau enabled 
Dr. Holmes to devote his time to larger matters of policy 
and to the coédrdination of the work of the bureau with 
that of other Governments and private institutions whose 
efforts have been along lines of safety and efficiency in 
mining. 

There is no doubt that the appointment of Mr. 
Manning to the directorship of the mining bureau is 
well deserved and will meet with the general approval 
of coal-mining people. His long years of service in 
Government administrative work and his popularity with 
his associates in the bureau and his friends outside qualify 
him to fill with entire satisfaction the important position 
to which the President has appointed him. The coal in- 
dustry congratulates Mr. Manning on his advancement 
and assures him of its undivided support. 
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Ballads 


Written Expressly for Coal Age e 








Has really got a right to have a wife. 
I sure would like to ask my girl; but, geel— 
I ain’t got much to offer her in life. 


| WONDER ff a miner guy like me 


If I spoke true I’d simply have to say, 
“TI love you, girlie—vyes, I do, for fatr; 
Come be my wife an’ share a miner's pay 
(Which ain’t an awful lot for you to share). 


“Come be my wife, an’ plan an’ scrimp an’ save 
To keep the wolf from snarlin’ at the door, 
An’ fret each day for fear a fire or cave 
Will finish up my shift forevermore. 
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Production of Coal in 1914 


The production of coal in the United States in 1914 
was exceeded by that in only two previous years—1912 and 
19138. In 1914 the total production of anthracite and 
bituminous coal amounted to 513,525,477 short tons, 
valued at $681,490,643, according to C. E. Lesher, of the 
Geological Survey. In 1913, the year of greatest produc- 
tion, the total was 569,960,219 short tons. In 1914 the 
value of both bituminous and anthracite coal decreased 
slightly more than the tonnage, but the decrease in anthra- 
cite, the more valuable output, was slight. 

The production of anthracite in Pennsylvania decreased 
from 81,718,680 long tons (91,524,922 short tons), val- 
ued at $195,181,127, in 1913, to 81,090,631 long tons 
(90,821,507 short tons), valued at $188,181,399, in 1914. 

The total production of bituminous coal and lignite de- 
creased from 478,435,297 short tons in 1913, valued at 
$565,234,925, to 422,703,970 tons in 1914, valued at 
$493,309,244. 

The decrease in the production of anthracite was due 
in part to mild weather during the winter in the area 
where it is used almost exclusively for a domestic fuel 
and in part to decreased exports to Canada. 

The decrease in the production of bituminous coal was 
generally distributed over the country, but there were 
seven states in which the production in 1914 was greater 
than in 1913. Two of these states, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, produce lignite only, and make relatively 
small output. New Mexico’s increase was due to ability 
to supply markets ordinarily furnished by coal from Colo- 
rado, which in 1914 suffered from a serious strike. The 
other states that showed an increase were West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Michigan and Oregon. The greatest decrease 
was in Pennsylvania, where output fell off almost 26,000,- 
000 tons. The most notable decrease was in Ohio, where 
because of strikes the falling off in production amounted 
to more than 17,300,000 tons, or approximately half the 
total output of the state in the year 1913, 
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By BERTON BRALEY 











“Come be my wife—yer home a miner’s shack, 
The kind you see in every minin’ town; 

An’ take yer chance of strikes an’ times that's slack, 
An’ breathe the coal dust always stftin’ down. 


“Come be my wife—I’'ll love you true an’ sure, 
An’ when the babies come I'll love them too; 
But probably we'll all be mighty poor 
An’ have a cruel time in scrapin’ through.” 


It ain’t just fair, I know, to ask so much, 
An’ yet I want her; so I guess I'll try 

An’ maybe we won’t meet hard luck, an’ such, 
For I might be a pitboss, by and by. 
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Scientific Hlumidification 
By J. 1. MOYLE* 


So far as I am aware no mine has yet been humidified 
on a scientific basis or in fact in any manner that has 
been successful. Of those installations regarding which 
I have accurate knowledge, a few fundamental laws 
necessary for success have been neglected. 

The temperature of a mine is fairly constant, varying 
with the seasons, so that in winter it is a few degrees 
cooler than in summer, with but slight fluctuations from 
day to day or even from week to week. . 

Generally a mine has sufficient humidity during the 
summer months, because its temperature is much below 
that of the outside atmosphere. In winter, however, when 
the outside air carries but little water vapor and the 
mine temperature is much higher, the relative humidity 
is necessarily low. 

In order that the air used for ventilation may be able 
to carry sufficient water vapor to humidify the mine, it 
must be heated, either by its contact with the mine 
walls or artificially. The temperature to which it is 
heated must be at least that of the dew point desired. 

Take a mine, for instance, with a temperature of, say, 
60° F., where a humidity of 80 per cent. is desired with 
the outside air at 20° F. and containing 1 grain of 
vapor per cu.ft. Air at 60° F. and saturated carries 
5.75 grains per cu.ft. With 80 per cent humidity, there- 
fore, each cubic foot would have to contain 80 per cent. 
of 5.75, or 4.6 grains. Now saturated air at 54° F. 
will just hold 4.6 grains per cu.ft. It is evident from 
this that it is necessary that the air should not be less 
than 54° F. when the additional water vapor is added. 
If at any lower temperature it could not possibly hold 
the required amount of vapor to give the 80 per cent. 
humidity. 

It must be borne in mind that water cannot be 
evaporated unless heat is added; or to state it in another 
way, 1f water is caused to evaporate in the presence of 
air without heat being applied, the air will be cooled 
8° F. for every grain of water evaporated per cubic 
foot. 

This being true, if the air entering the mine at zero 
is raised to a temperature of 54°, the only way the 
necessary moisture can be added would be by blowing 
steam directly into it. It is well known that the in- 
troduction of steam directly into the air current without 
the production of fog is a most difficult matter, if it 
may ever be said to be successfully accomplished. 

With the case under discussion, with the incoming 
air containing 1 grain of vapor per cu.ft. it would be 
necessary to add 3.6 grains per cu.ft., which if done 
without adding heat, as explained, would cool the air to 
approximately 28° F. To counteract this cooling effect 
we could heat the air to 82° F. and then bring it in 
contact with atomized water sprays and add the 3.6 
grains per cu.ft., and as a result of the evaporation it 
would be cooled to 54°. At this temperature of 54° 
the air would be saturated, but as it traveled through 
the mine and its temperature was raised to 60° the 
humidity would be lowered to 80 per cent. Such a 
system properly installed would give good results without 
any fog or other objectionable results. A simpler and 
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more practical method is to first pass the air used for 
ventilating the mine through a humidifier, where its 
temperature is raised and the necessary amount of 
moisture is added simultaneously. Such a machine is 
now being adopted in textile mills for cooling and 
humidifying the air. 

Here the air passes through a dense and finely divided 
water spray, where it is saturated. The water used is 
circulated by means of a centrifugal pump and is heated 
by the introduction of exhaust steam. Eliminator plates 
at’ the outlets are used to separate the surplus water 
from the air, so that the air is left perfectly frec of any 
fog or other small particles of water that have not been 
evaporated. Because of the recirculation of the spray 
water employed by this machine, the amount of water 
required is small and is equal to that evaporated. This 
would never exceed 1 gal. for each 12,000 cu.ft. of air used. 

The exhaust steam required to heat the spray water 
(which in turn would heat the air to 54° F.) would be 
11% |b. per 1000 cu.ft. of air handled. Of course, with 
a large ventilating fan this amounts to considerable 
steam, but in most mines there is sufficient exhaust going 
to waste to fulfill the requirements. 

To summarize: First, it is necessary that the moisture 
for mine humidification be injected into the air after 
its temperature has been raised to approximately that 
of the mine. Secondly, this moisture must be added in 
such a manner as not to cool the air below the 
temperature required to carry the desired vapor. Thirdly, 
the injection of steam into the air at or near the entrance 
of the mine is sure to produce fog and cannot add the 
amount of vapor required owing to the temperature of 
the air being too low to carry it. Fourthly, the humidity 
of a mine can be maintained uniformly at a desired point 
by a properly designed humidifier, with heated spray 
water, located at the air entrance to the mine. 

Explosion im Somerset Field 


The Orenda mine of the Merchants’ Coal Co., at Bos- 
well, Penn., was the scene of a disastrous explosion on 
Aug. 31. Boswell is located on Quemahoning Creek in 
Somerset County. A severe explosion killing five men 
occurred at Orenda No. 2 on Jan. 25, 1909. This more 
recent explosion caused the death of 16 men, most of 
whom were foreigners. It is said that, as in the pre- 
vious explosion, it was gas, not dust, which exploded. 
There were 300 men working in the mine at the time. 

It was hoped at one time that all had escaped, but it 
was found that the afterdamp had caused 14 deaths. 
Joe Mantok, however, was apparently killed instantly by 
the explosion. John Beegle, a motorman, died in a local 
hospital later in the day of injuries received, and three 
others who were badly burned are in a critical condition. 


The C. F. @ I. Co.’s Field Meet 


Between three and four thousand coal miners and their 
families from all parts of southern Colorado attended the 
first annual field and track meet given by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. at Trinidad on Aug. 14. Two thousand 
miners took part in a parade. Walsen camp won the first- 
aid contest. The scores of the competing teams were: 
Walsen 99, Berwind 98, Morley 97 and Cameron 95. The 
contest consisted of four events. 
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Kxtension of Service of U. S. 
Department of Labor 

Perhaps few of our readers are aware that the United 
States Government, through the Department of Labor, has 
inaugurated as a part of the Division of Information 
a country-wide employment bureau. It is the belief of 
those connected with the work that it will go far toward 
improving business conditions in the United States. 

The underlying principle of the work is perhaps best 
expressed by the Secretary of the Department of Labor in 
the following words: “The Department of Labor has 
established distribution branches throughout the country 
for the purpose, on the one hand, of developing the welfare 
of the wage-earners of the United States and improving 
their opportunities for profitable employment and, on 
the other hand, of affording to employers a method where- 
by they may make application for such help as they need, 
either male or female, citizens or alien residents, and 
have their wants supplied through said distribution 
branches.” 

Comparative statistics show that there has been in some 
portions of the United States a surplus of labor, while in 
other portions there is a deficiency. It is believed that 
this condition will be almost, if not entirely, eliminated 
by this work. This will appear from the following ex- 
planation of the system under which the work is 
conducted. The United States has been divided into 18 
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sections, or “distribution zones,” as they are called, and in 
each of these zones an employment office has been opened. 
These zones in nearly every case have been subdivided and 
branch offices opened under the jurisdiction of the con- 
trolling zone office. 

Thus a large number of employment offices have been 
opened by the Government. At these places the employer 
who needs help, skilled or unskilled, can secure what he 
wants without any trouble or expense. No fee is accepted 
by the Government from those seeking employment. 

Every postmaster in the United States is a represent- 
ative of this employment bureau. At every postoffice will 
be found, on application to the postmaster, blanks for the 
use of employers in need of help and for unemployed 
persons seeking employment.. These blanks are trans- 
mitted by the postmaster, free of charge, to the proper 
zone office, where they are registered. Proper help is 
then selected for the employer, either from applicants 
residing in the city in-which the office is located, or from 
other applications on file. On the day the employer’s 
application is received by the distribution office, a copy 
is sent to the Division of Information at Washington, 
D. C. At frequent intervals these applications are as- 
sembled and published in the form of bulletins, and 
distributed to all distribution offices, thereby making it 
possible for each office to know where help of any 
description is in demand and enables that office to furnish 
the information to anyone looking for work or workmen. 
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rath Purchased Power 


By THomas A. MATHER* 





SYNOPSIS—The use of purchased current has 
brought to the attention of many coal mine offi- 
cials leaks in power consumption before unnoticed. 
Particularly in opening new mines, money may be 
saved by installing temporarily small fans and 
motors of a capacity sufficient for the immediate 
needs of the development, putting the permanent 
fan in place only when the mine has been brought 
practically to its capacity of production. 


The advent of central power plants, which have demon- 
strated their ability to furnish power cheaper than it 
can be made in small quantities, has forced the con- 
sumers of current to practice more rigid economy. The 
receipt of the monthly statement from the power com- 
pany, with the paying out of hard cash for the amount 
of power used, has opened the eyes of power users to 
the necessity of installing the most efficient electrical 
machinery in order to slow down the wattmeter as much 
as possible. This is also true of the companies that gen- 
erate their own power at central plants. 


Coal companies have always practiced economy in the 


making and the use of power (or at least they have 
thought so) even when they were most extravagant. It 
is not many years ago that they thought it economical 
to use the cheapest kind of steam boilers, regardless of 
their efficiency, because they got the coal at first cost. 
When they began to charge their power plants with the 
market value of the coal consumed they saw the falsity 
of their old ideas of economy, and today the mines are 
equipped, except in rare and isolated cases, with the 
most improved and efficient type of steam boilers and 
power apparatus. 

A gradual change is taking place with the coal com- 
panies that are using purchased power. Since they are 
buying power their attention is turned toward equipping 
their mines with the most economical and efficient elec- 
trically driven mechanical devices. Yet after all this 
is the same old economy of power clothed in a different 
garb to suit the changes and varying conditions through 
which we have passed. 


Minimum CurRENT CoNSUMPTION Is A PROBLEM 


The most difficult problem to solve at a new mine 
where purchased or central station power is used is that 
of the fan to furnish adequate ventilation with a mini- 
mum consumption of current. 

The old idea was to install as soon as the mine was 
opened a ventilating fan large enough to provide a suf- 
ficient quantity of air for the mine when it had reached 
its maximum output of coal and the highest water-gage 
or pressure on the ventilation. Take for illustration a 
modern mine which will eventually require from 150,- 
000 to 200,000 cu.ft. of air per minute with a water- 
gage of from 2 to 2% in.; a fan to produce this quantity 
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of air with reversible steel casing, together with the foun- 
dation and installation, will cost from $5000 to $6000 
and will require an electric motor of from 100 to 125 
hp. for driving. 

A new mine will not require this amount of air until it 
has been developed to its maximum output, which may 
require several years to accomplish, and if the fan is 
slowed down to produce 50,000 cu.ft. of air, which quan- 
tity would be ample for the first or possibly the second 
year, the efficiency of the fan and motor would be only 
about 20 per cent. 

Under these conditions it is almost prohibitive to use a 
large centrifugal fan until the mine is sufficiently de- 
veloped to require at least 100,000 cu.ft. of air per min- 
ute, while the greatest efficiency would be obtained when 
the fan was producing its maximum quantity (150,000 to 
200,000 cu.ft.) with a 2- or 214-in. water-gage. 

In order to get away from this enormous loss of power, 
a disk type of fan could be used to good advantage in 
ventilating new mines with purchased power during the 
preliminary work of opening and until the mine had been 
developed to such an extent that it required a volume 
of air in excess of from 80,000 to 90,000 cu.ft. per min- 
ute. A disk fan capable of producing from 70,000 to 
90,000 cu.ft. of air per minute while the airways are 
short and the pressure low can be bought for one-sixth 
to one-eighth the cost of a 16-ft. centrifugal fan and can 
be operated with less than one-quarter the power that 
a larger fan would require in order to produce the same 
quantity of air. 


Money Savep sy DiscarpIng LAaraEe FAN 


I have in mind a new mine which was opened about 
2 years ago. A 16-ft. centrifugal fan was installed and 
fitted with a 100-hp. motor. When run at a speed to 
develop about 65,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, the cost 
of the power consumed was about 75c. per hour, or $18 
per day. This is at the rate of 365 times $18, or $6570 
for a year. This fan was replaced by a 6-ft. disk fan, 
which is still in operation and developing 65,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute with a 14-in. water-gage, and the ac- 
tual cost of operation for one year was $1055.02—less 
than $3 per day, against $18 per day for the centrifugal 
fan. This means a saving in one year of $5514.98. In 
other words, the cost of the centrifugal fan has been 
saved by the use of the disk fan in one year. The 6-ft. 
disk fan is now working at its most efficient point, but 
TI see no reason why a larger disk fan, one capable of pro- 
ducing from 80,000 to 85,000 cu.ft. of air per minute 
with a 1-in. water-gage, cannot be used while the air- 
ways are comparatively short and the resistance low. 

When purchased power is being used there are a num- 
ber of things to be carefully considered in determining 
the size of fan and motor to provide the ventilation dur- 
ing the opening and developing stages of a new mine. 
The rate of development and number of persons who 
can be employed from time to time will determine the 
quantity of air required. 
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It is most economical, of course, to have as near the 
right size of fan and motor as possible so that each will 
be working at nearly its maximum and most efficient 
and economical capacity. Where conditions will remain 
nearly the same over a relatively long period of time, 
perhaps several years, as concerns the quantity of air 
required and the water-gage developed, the right size of 
fan and motor can readily be determined. But in new 
mines the quantity of air required and the mine re- 
sistance change so rapidly, owing to the steady increase 
in the number of employees and the constantly increas- 
ing length of airways, that a fan and motor of the right 
size are good for only a short period of time. 


Ir Is Important THAT THE Motor SHOULD BE OF 
PrRopER SIZE 


The size of motor should be given careful considera- 
tion. The loss in a 100-hp. motor is about 10 kw., which 
means that the losses in a motor of this size operating 
a fan continuously for 30 days will be 7200 kw.-hr. 
With power at the rate of $0.02 per kw.-hr. this amounts 
to $144 per month. In a 10-hp. motor the losses would 
not be over 214 kw., or 1800 kw.-hr. in a month, amount- 
ing to $36. This fact alone will justify the use of a 
motor of nearly the proper size. 

In order to save the losses due to an oversized motor 
the best arrangement to ventilate a new mine would be 
to put in a medium-sized fan and drive it with a single- 
speed motor of sufficient capacity to operate the fan for 
about 6 months. A larger motor could then be used 
which would run the fan at its maximum capacity, 
which should be reached in another 6 months. The 
speed of the fan necessary to increase the quantity of 
air from time to time could be accomplished by chang- 
ing the sizes of the pulley. A second fan could then be 
installed of sufficient capacity to provide ample ventila- 
tion until the mine is developed to nearly its maximum 
capacity, the quantity of air being increased as before 
by changing the size of the pulleys. By this method an 
enormous saving in power bills can be effected by the 
coal company before it is necessary to install a large 
permanent ventilating fan. 

The type of motor should also receive careful consid- 
eration. In direct current variable speeds can easily be 
obtained which would make it an ideal motor for use on 
a ventilating fan during the opening and development of 
a new mine as the speed of the fan could be regulated 
to produce the required volume of air; but since the pow- 
er furnished by the power companies is alternating cur- 
rent, motors of this type must be used. So far the various 
devices to secure variable speed on alternating-current 
motors are either costly or dissipate considerable power 
without doing any work, and as economy is the watch- 
word a single-speed induction motor will no doubt be 
found to be the most economical. 

In the future more attention will be given to the size 
and number of airways in order to reduce the velocity of 
the air current. High velocities mean high water-gages, 
which will require larger motors and will increase the 
power bills. 

No matter how small the electrical equipment of a 
mine may be, if purchased power is going to be used 
the coal companies should engage the services of a com- 
petent mine-electrical engineer to make an estimate of 
their requirements. 
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“Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary’’ 


Three weeks have passed since the soul of Arnold Cross 
passed into the great beyond, but his heartbroken mother 
seems to be unable to become reconciled to his tragic fate. 

I received a letter from her today in which she poured 
out her heart to me, and the note of hopelessness and 
despair permeating every paragraph of the letter has 
had a most depressing effect upon me. The grief and 
the rebelliousness of the mother are almost too terrible 
to contemplate. 

In her letter she tried to justify her rebelliousness. 
It seems to her that the awful mining disasters that rob 
mothers of their sons, sweethearts of their lovers and 
wives of their husbands are of such frequent occurrence 
in mining history that the womenfolk of the mines learn 
to look forward to them as possibilities from infancy and 
so are prepared for the ordeal if it finally overtakes them. 
And besides as a result of the numberless disasters of 
the past, mining villages must be filled with widows and 
mothers and sweethearts thrown into close sympathy and 
communion with one another by the memories of their 
menfolks sleeping the long sleep just over the hill. 

It is all very reasonable to her, such possible recon- 
ciliation to a fate that has long been feared as inevitable ; 
but she feels that her own case is so different. She had 
hoped against hope from the first day that her son took 
up mining that he would give it up in answer to her 
pleadings, and the terror that haunted her day and night 
was born of the fear that she might not succeed, but 
never of impending doom. 

The depressing effect of her letter upon me was due 
to the memories that it inspired rather than to the things 
actually expressed. Just the single sentence about the 
sweethearts, wives and mothers drawn together by com- 
mon sorrow started a train of recollections that reaches 
back into the first days of my mining experience and is 
interwoven with each of the years that have passed since 
then. The heartaches and the sorrows, the sacrifices and 
the forbearance—how they stand out now in bold relief 
and testify to the grim fortitude of the miners’ women! 
Sprinkled through all of those years are pictures of homes 
broken up, families separated and romances shattered. In 
a twinkling of an eye the plans and the yearnings of 
years have been set at naught—generally not even time 
for a last farewell. 

Occasionally, however, on a piece of loose rock or 
perhaps on a trap door, a last wish or a parting message 
is discovered by the rescue parties in search of bodies. 
It may be a simple request covering the disposition of 
scanty worldly possessions, or even keepsakes, or it may be 
a last declaration of love; but it is always written in a 
firm, bold hand showing that the writer was not afraid to 
die, and in his last moments, facing impending death, 
thought not of himself, but only of those left behind. 

Such messages are in themselves pathetic enough; 
but the real tragedy comes when those who have been 
left behind attempt to live their lives in keeping with 
the last expressed wish of a loved one suddenly taken 
from them—mothers striving to hold their families to- 
gether after the father’s wages have been cut off forever ; 
young girls trying to remain true to departed lovers. 

How romantic it all sounds; but in reality the romance 
became tragedy long before it became a memory. 
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By F. C. Cornet* 


SY NOPSIS—Early testing of a pneumatic mine- 
ventilating machine by a committee of prominent 
French and Belgian engineers. Some amusing 
recollections. The advent of the Guibal centrif- 
ugal ventilator. Description of the pneumatic 
machine. 


In connection with the subject of mine ventilation, I 
recall some incidents, in my early life in France, that 
may prove of interest to many who have seen or heard of 
Combes’ “Treatise on Mining,” which was published at 
Liege, Belgium, in 1846. This book was for many years 
a standard work in Belgium and France and contains 
much that is of interest at the present day. The author, 
M. Charles Combes, was an authority whose word was 
generally accepted as law in Europe on all mining 
matters. 

It is interesting to read the report of a test made 
on a large pneumatic ventilator that had been erected 
on the Bois de Saint Ghislain mine near my old home 
in Belgium. The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, shows 
the elevation of this early ventilator as it appears in 
Combes’ “Treatise on Mining,” to which I have referred. 
Similar machines were erected all over the Belgium and 
French coal fields during the period of 1828-1857, when 
they were finally displaced by the advent of the famous 
Guibal ventilator. 

The test to which I have referred was made on Dee. 17, 
1841, by a committee of prominent Belgian and French 
engineers, who spent an entire week in the effort to make 
the test exhaustive in every way. There were of course 
luncheons and banquets given, without which no decent 
affair of this kind or any other was ever pulled off in 
Belgium or northern France. 

On the committee were M. Guibal, the Belgian who was 
soon to give to the world another ventilator that would 
speedily send to the scrap pile all the pneumatic machines 
then in use; M. Glepin, a Frenchman who had done 
much experimental work in an attempt to develop a cen- 
trifugal fan that would create a sufficiently high water 
gage to ventilate the deep, narrow, long and circuitous 
passageways and workings of the Belgian and French 
mines; and M. Combes, whom I have mentioned. The 
results of the tests made on the Bois de Saint Ghislain 
machine were recorded in due form by M. Glepin, the his- 
torian of the committee. Even the luncheons, ban- 
quets and menus, the flowers on the tables and the high 
quality of the wines are appropriately mentioned. 

In his account, M. Glepin tells at length how he him- 
self had previously installed two centrifugal fans at this 
same mine. The first raised the water in the tube to a 
maximum height of 0.832 in., and in order to maintain 
this gage he states that it was necessary to run the fan 
at such a speed that it soon had to be scrapped. M. 
Glepin then designed another fan to take the place of the 
one wrecked, and this was run continuously without mis- 
hap at a speed of 84 r.p.m., which was incredibly high 
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for those days. At this speed the water gage rose to 
1.82 in., which, however, was much too low to encourage 
the owners of the mine to deepen and develop the workings 
as they had contemplated doing. 

It is certainly interesting to read M. Glepin’s opinion of 
centrifugal fans, which was based on these two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to ventilate by this means the mine at Bois 
de Saint Ghislain. He frankly admits his failure and 
concludes, “while centrifugal fans will perhaps be used 
to handle large volumes of air at low pressures, they 
will never be able to create the high water gages necessary - 
for the efficient ventilation of the deep mines of Belgium 
and France.” He therefore advised the operators at this 
mine to install the pneumatic machine shown in Fig. 1, 
and was unwilling to charge the company a penny for his 
time and labor, which had resulted only in failure. 

But M. Glepin not only lived to see that he was mis- 
taken in his conclusions in regard to centrifugal fans, 
but he was the first to install a Guibal fan at the Carnieres 
mine. It may be assumed in truth that M. Guibal, who 
signed the report of the committee without hesitation (and 
he never signed anything that he did not believe), had 
at that time, 1841, no idea of the ventilator that he pro- 
duced later and which made his name famous the world 
over. 

An AmusING INCIDENT 


It was my good fortune to have studied at the School 
of Mines at Mons, under Combes, Guibal and Glepin. I 
was therefore well acquainted with these great men. This 
recalls to me an amusing incident of my boyhood when 
T was 10 years old and which shows there were also sonie 
notable women at that time, one of whom was Mme. 
Degorge, the owner and active manager of the Degorge 
Iron Works, where the Bois de Saint Ghislain pneumatic 
machine was designed and constructed. 

She was a Belgian whose father, M. Legrand, had 
founded the iron works at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, which at his death he left to his daughter, who 
had married a Frenchman named Degorge, a lawyer of 
Valenciennes, a city just over the border. The Belgian 
laws of those days did not allow a married woman to carry 
on business under her maiden name, which explains why 
the Legrand Iron Works became the Degorge Iron Works. 
Mme. Degorge was an intrepid woman and let her husband 
stick to his law business while she assumed the manage- 
ment of the works on the very day after her father was 
buried. She kept at it for many years, and few people 
who had any business with the Degorge works ever knew 
there was any M. Degorge. My father’s home was not 
more than 500 or 600 ft. from the main entrance to the 
works. 

The incident I am about to relate made such a deep 
impression on my mind that I shall remember the awe- 
inspiring Mme. Degorge to my dying day. It happened 
one afternoon that as I was returning from school this 
good lady captured me on the highway and carried me 
bodily to my father’s presence and there accused me of 
playing some especially bad tricks on the works’ gate- 
keeper, a portly gentleman hardly less dignified than his 
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employer. I may say that the woman’s act impressed me 
more deeply than the punishment administered later by 
my father. 

Although the pneumatic machine to which I have 
referred has passed into history, a brief description of 














its working and capacity will be of interest, as showing 
with what difficulties those engaged in the early mining 
of coal had to contend. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MACHINE 


A brief study of Fig. 1 will serve to explain clearly both 
the machine and its operation. The figure shows two 
large vertical cylinders installed in a building which 
served as an engine room for the operation of the ma- 
chine. Steam from the boilers entered the steam cylin- 
der A, placed on a platform or floor above the boilers BB 
and in a position midway between the cylinders. The 
two air cylinders CC were open at the top, each be- 
ing fitted with a piston, which is shown in plan in Fig. 2. 
Each of these pistons contained eight large valves, which 
were balanced as shown in vertical section in Fig. 1. A 
similar series of valves was arranged in the bottom of 
each cylinder. All the valves opened upward, and the 
action of the machine was exactly similar to that of a large 
air pump. The two piston rods were connected by a link 
chain with the piston rod of the steam cylinder. The 
action of the pistons was alternate, one rising as the 
other fell. As each piston rose, air was drawn from 
the mine into the cylinder, through the valves, as shown 
by the arrows at the bottom of the cylinder on the left. 
At the same time, the mine 
air which had been drawn 
into the cylinder on the right 
was discharged through the 
valves in the piston, as in- 
dicated by the arrows in that 
eylinder. It will be observed 
that one feature in which 
this machine was seriously 
lacking was that the mine 
air was discharged into the 
_ building, from which it had 
to find its way into the out- 
side atmosphere. Beneath the air cylinders was a 
brick tunnel having an area of 38.64 sq.ft. and a 
length of 104 ft., extending to the top of the upcast 
shaft. This shaft was 811 ft. deep and was connected 
by a succession of tortuous passages or airways having 
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a total length of 5667 ft. and an average sectional area 
of only 21.11 sq.ft. The downcast shaft was 1004 ft. 
deep. The sectional area of the downcast shaft was 94.07 
sq.ft., while that of the upcast shaft was only 51.28 
sq.ft. The surface elevation was the same at both shafts. 

Kach air piston had a diameter of 11 ft. 914 in. and a 
stroke of 6 ft. 4 in. and made 12.8 double strokes a minute. 
At this speed a calibrated anemometer showed an air vol- 
ume of 11,775 cu.ft. per min. The water in the gage os- 
cillated at each stroke of the piston in a remarkably 
uniform manner from 2.308 in. to 8.724 in. This made 
the average water gage 5.516 in., and the power on the air 
was therefore 5.516 & 5.2 & 11,775 ~ 33,000 = say 10 
hp. Since the brake horsepower of the steam engine was 
24.93, the mechanical efficiency of the apparatus was 
10 & 100 ~ 24.93 = say 40 per cent., which compared 
very favorably with the efficiency shown formerly by the 
centrifugal fans—namely, 27 and 29 per cent. respectively. 


TotaL Cost oF THE INSTALLATION 


The expense of installing and operating this machine 
was enormous, especially when considered in respect to its 
small capacity for handling air. Following are some of 
the items showing the expense attending the construction, 
installation and operation of the machine: 

The bill paid the Degorge Iron Works for the construc- 
tion of the machine, boilers, piping and accessories com- 
plete was $8497.20. The cost of the installation, includ- 
ing the building having a slate roof, a 50-ft. smokestack 
and a brick tunnel beneath the building connecting with 
the upcast shaft, was $4210.24. This made the total cost 
for the construction and installation $12,707.44. 

A record was kept for five years, showing the expense 
for continuous operation night and day, except five hours 
on Sunday when the machine was not in operation. This 
record showed that the annual cost to operate the ma- 
chine was $2581.45, to which should be added for interest 
on the investment 6 per cent. and for depreciation 5 per 
cent., making a total of say $4000 a year for operation and 
maintenance. Following are the details of this average 
annual expense: 

Wages, day time, one man at 50c. and one at 40c., 
$328.50; wages, night time, one man at 50c., $172.50; 
slack coal of inferior quality, 1642.5 tons, at $1 per ton, 
$1642.50; green soap to grease the pistons, 2422 lb., at 7c. 
per lb., $169.54; oil and tallow, $128.20; repairs, $140.21; 
making a total of $2581.45. 

This expenditure for ventilation would at the present 
day be prohibitive in coal mining. Based on the circula- 
tion produced, the expense of operation and maintenance 
would be practically 92c. per 1000 cu.ft. of air per min. 


Coal Mining in Spitzbergen 


It is reported, says E. W. Thompson in Commerce Re- 
ports, that a Norwegian syndicate has purchased some 
coal-mining rights in Spitzbergen for about $300,000. Al- 
though Spitzbergen is one of the northernmost points of 
land in the Arctic Circle, navigation is possible there 
during a few months of summer. 

Coal is becoming increasingly difficult for neutral Eu- 
ropean countries to obtain because of the employment in 
military service of many of the coal miners in England 
and Russia. Jt may therefore become profitable to ob- 
tain coal from points hitherto considered inaccessible. 
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SYNOPSIS—A strike in the spring hardly seems 
probable owing to the long period of slack work, 
the lessened demand for coal and the straitened 
funds of the union. The leaders seem to realize 
this fact. Destitution due to slackness of work 
is creating wuch uneasiness in Ohio and Illinois. 
The Industrial Relations Commission reports on 
the Colorado strike. 
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President John P. White, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, is talking preparedness and peace, and well he may 
emphasize the latter, for times are not propitious for a gen- 
eral strike, and he undoubtedly knows it. It is of course hard 
to know what will happen. The increase in wages which the 
machinists and oil men are receiving tends to make the 
miners anxious for a larger wage. The developments in the 
United Kingdom are also not without influence, and the cost 
of living as affected by the war also furnishes a reason for an 
increased remuneration. The miners are also anticipating 
in the anthracite field that they will receive a part of the 
income provided by lower freight rates should the price of 
anthracite in the market be sustained. 

All these things tend to make the miners discontented, and 
the leaders naturally are afraid that they will get out of hand 
and forget that there are no resources available for a long 
struggle. The merchants in the anthracite region are preach- 
ing peace. They realize that the $2,300,000 weekly distributed 
by the coal companies is the lifeblood of their trade, and they 
are quietly urging a peaceful settlement. The Wyoming and 
Lackawanna region distributes $1,380,000, the Lehigh region 
$300,000 and the Schuylkill region $620,000 weekly. 

These figures do not represent the whole loss that the field 
may sustain in case of a shutdown, because if the mines are 
not working the railroads will be idle also. The business men 
are afraid that if the winter is mild, the heavy stocks on 
hand will be sold in the spring whether a strike occurs or not, 
and business will not be any too brisk. 


Destitution in the Hocking Valley 


The situation in Ohio meanwhile is not bettered. The 
appeals for food and clothing for the miners have fallen on 
deaf ears. The people of Ohio are disposed to blame the 
miners and would rather give to men who are deprived of any 
kind of a living rather than to men who are idle because they 
are haggling or have been haggling for a price. 

In the Hocking Valley 2000 miners are idle in the specific 
localities where appeals have been made for help. Only $6000 
has been furnished to the Ohio National Guard for disburse- 
ment, and supplies have been purchased by that body for 
which $2000 is still owing. Adjutant-General Houet estimates 
that $600 worth of supplies are needed daily to provide ade- 
quately for the emergency. Unless winter brings the opening 
of mines now closed, the outlook will be desperate for the 
men who are at present idle. 

In Illinois, Duncan McDonald, the secretary-treasurer of 
District No, 12 of the United Mine Workers Union, which 
covers that state, has issued a statement that 50,000 Illinois 
miners are out of work and thousands more work only one 
day a week. He says mining conditions are worse than ever 
before in the history of the industry in that state, and that 
the prospects for the winter are worse than they were at this 
time last year. Of the 286 local unions in the state, 89 have 
been out of work from a month to six months during the past 
half-year. In the other 200 locals, the work has been slack 
and men were lucky to get two days a week. About 16 min- 
ing concerns in the state have gone into bankruptcy during 
the year. One, at Benton, McDonald says, owed the miners 
$40,000 when it failed. In all, the miners have lost $100,000 
in wages through mining-company failures. He says that 
conditions in nearly all the states are the same and that the 
nonunion miners in West Virginia are the only ones working 
full time. 

The West Virginia operators are preparing to meet such 
assaults in a paper known as the “West Virginia Mining 
News,” published by Wightman D. Roberts, of Huntington, 
the author of the pamphlet entitled “The Man with a Job,” 
which was recently reviewed in “Coal Age.” Karl F. Schoew, 
formerly a mine inspector in the Fairmont region, a contrib- 
utor to the columns of, this paver end now a coal-land broker 
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in Huntington, will collaborate with him. Roberts was at one 
time editor of the “Appalachian Mine Record,’ of Roanoke, Va. 

Charles J. Albasin, of Bridgeport, Ohio, president of the 
eastern Ohio miners (subdistrict No. 5 of District No. 6), has 
denied that he is willing to accept an offer to succeed John 
Zalenka, of Brookside, Ohio, recently deceased, as secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio. He 
denies also that the offer has been made. 


Industrial Relations Commission Report 


The Industrial Relations Commission made its report pub- 
lic on Aug. 24. Frank P. Walsh, the chairman, and the three 
commissioners representing labor found themselves in accord 
and signed a common report. These men were John B. Len- 
non, James O’Connell and Austin R. Garretson. The two com- 
missioners who with Frank P. Walsh were intended to repre- 
sent the public, John C. Commons and Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, signed a separate report. A third was signed by the 
three representatives of the employers. 

The report of F. P. Walsh and the labor representatives 
declares: 

Many typical industrial communities present every aspect 
of feudalism except the recognition of specific duties on the 
part of the employer. The employees in such communities are 
dependent on a single corporation or employer for their live- 
lihood. Furthermore, the employer in many cases controls 
the social and political life of such communities, either by 
the complete absorption of local political powers or by dom- 
ination of the local authorities. 

The fundamental rights of citizens in such communities 
are aS a general rule seriously abridged if not actually denied. 
Among the rights most seriously violated are freedom of 
speeech and assemblage and the use of public highways. In 
some cases, as, for example, in Colorado, employers in such 
communities have assumed to usurp the function of the Fed- 
eral Government itself in the issuance of money orders, and 
have not only denied employees access to the post office when 
located in their company stores, but have opened and other- 
wise interfered with the mail directed to the employees. 

The most extreme form of domination and control exists 
in what are known as “closed camps,’ where the employer 
owns all the land upon which such camps are located, and 
because of this private ownership, not only exercises control 
over the local government, but dictates arbitrarily who shall 
be permitted to come into or pass through such communities. 

It is suggested that the commission recommend: 

The enactment of appropriate state legislation providing 
that where communities develop, even upon privately owned 
land, the powers of the civil government shall not be inter- 
fered with, nor shall the rights of access to the residence of 
any person be restricted, nor shall the rights of persons to 
come and go unmolested, to speak freeely and to assemble 
peacefully be interfered with or considered to stand upon a 
different basis from the rights of persons in other communi- 
ties. 

That the Post Office Department be directed to report to 
Congress all communities in which the post office is in any 
company’s store or other building operated by an employer 
or in which the postmaster is a private employer or the agent 
of an employer. 


On Aug, 27 the report of George P. West to the Commission 
on Industrial Relations was given to the public. It deals 
mainly with the relation between John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and the strike in Colorado, and puts all the blame for the 
action taken upon him. Mr. West proves himself a master 
in abuse and an able lieutenant of Frank P. Walsh. 

Governor George A. Carlson, of Colorado, bitterly assailed 
Frank P. Walsh on Aug. 29, stating that the people of Col- 
orado, who are by no means all connected with the coal busi- 
ness, proved by their votes that they viewed the situation very 
differently from Walsh. He has since stated that the United 
Mine Workers of America has conspired to prevent the re- 
cruiting of the militia and has employed detectives for that 
purpose. 


Welsh Strike Still Threatens 

On Aug. 26 a thousand Welsh coal miners went on strike 
to protest against the arbitration ruling of Walter Runciman, 
of the Government Board of Trade. The trouble spread till 
30,000 men were idle, and it was feared at first that all the 
200,000 men employed in Wales would go on strike. The 
leaders appear to have tried to Keep their men at work, but 
their endeavors were without avail until certain concessions 
were made on Aug. 31. 

Apparently the main troubles were the exclusion of the 
surface workers and engineers from the same war bonus 
granted the miners and the limitation of the bonus to the 
continuance of the war. It is said that the mine owners have 
agreed that, while Runciman’s award shall be allowed to 
stand, they will undertake to conclude a supplemental agree- 
ment which will give the engineers and surface workers what 
they demand. Unfortunately, however, on Sept. 1 the South 
Wales miners voted not to accept this understanding. Contrary 
to expectation they insisted that the war bonus be put in 
operation from July 22 instead of Aug. 21. 
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Use of Briquettes im the Pacific 
Coast Markets 


Owing to the fact that screenings are a drug on the 
market, briquettes have played no inconspicuous part 
in the Pacific Coast trade, but so far have not been 
a success. One important plant was that of the Western 
Fuel Co. This concern had some time ago about 6000 
tons of anthracite screenings on hand and _briquetted 
some of these. They then curtailed the importation of 
anthracite and sold a great part of their briquettes. 
They have, however, quite a tonnage left, which is 
deteriorating. The plant has never briquetted Wellington 
screenings, and it has now been put in the scrap heap. 

The brown lignite of the Ione Coal & Coke Co., which 
is very much similar to German lignite, is being ex- 
perimented with for briquetting purposes. A German 
plant and system are being installed, and briquettes in 
the form of the German brown coal briquettes will soon 
be put on the market by that company. 

In regard to the briquettes being made by the Pacific 
Coast Coal Co., it is said that 1200 tons were brought 
to this market. A report on them could not be obtained, 
but they are expected by the trade to be put on the 
San Francisco market. 

A briquette known as carbon fuel is also being tried 
out in this market. This briquette is made by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at their Oakland plant. It 
is made from the residue of oil, which should be very 
dry before being used, and is broken up to a fine powder. 
No binder is used. Although a strong pressure is exerted 
on the briquettes, they are very soft when they come out 
of the machine and must be handled carefully. However, 
they harden after a while, and in fact become very hard 
under certain conditions. Wet winter weather is not 
favorable for that process, however, and the sale of the 
briquettes has therefore had to be stopped, as they were 
breaking up too much in this weather, and no sufficient 
dry stock has been kept on hand. 

When burning, this fuel has an odor, and it smokes at 
first and then glows. It has no flame and is used mostly 
in furnaces. Its ash content is very low and carbon 
very high, the producer claiming over 15,000 B.tu. It 
is an excellent steam fuel and will have to be taken into 
consideration as an important competitor in the Pacific 
Coast markets. At the present time, however, it is 
still in the development stage and is being experimented 
with. 

American and Other Coal 
in Peru | 

The importation of coal into Peru, says a supplement to 
Commerce Reports, fell from 150,660 tons in 1913 to 
139,382 tons for 1914, which decrease is attributed largely 
to the embargo on shipping on this coast during the latter 
part of 1914 due to the presence of belligerent warships, 
the prevailing high freight rates from both American and 
European ports and to the establishment of modern coal- 
ing facilities at Panama, where many of the West Coast 
steamers now coal rapidly and at reasonable rates. The 
imports of coal from the United States increased from 
11,461 tons in 1913 to 15,802 tons in 1914, but the im- 
ports from Germany fell from 32,696 to 12,044 tons. 

The large proportion of imports from Great Britain, 
being 86,222 tons last year in comparison with 78,958 
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tons in 1913, may be attributed to the old trade that has 
existed between the West Coast of South America and 
Wales for many years, the product being brought out in 
sailing vessels or tramp steamers, which usually return 
with cargoes of sugar, cotton or nitrates from Peru and 
Chile, and also to the fact that belligerent warships oc- 
casionally used these ports for coaling purposes. 

Obtaining the Approximate 

Area of Irregular Plats 
By F. F. JorGENSEN* 

A plat of squares made on tracing cloth or paper, as 
in the accompanying illustration, is a convenient means 
to employ in obtaining the approximate area of irreg- 
ular pieces of territory. This plat represents 40 acres 
on a scale of 200 ft. per in. and is divided into 400 
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equal squares representing one-tenth of an acre, or 4356 
sq.ft. each. These small divisions are 66 ft. square, but 
they may be made as small as desired when it is neces- 
sary to obtain results closer than one-tenth of an acre. 

If these divisions be reduced to 33 ft. on the side there 
will be 1600 equal squares in the plat representing the 
40 acres, and each square will represent one-fortieth of 
an acre, or 1089 sq.ft. With 20-ft. divisions represent- 
ing .009+ acre, or 400 sq.ft. each, there will be 4356 
equal squares in the plat. With divisions of the last- 
mentioned size very accurate results can be obtained. 

This plat is convenient to use with mine maps in 
estimating the acreage worked out each year. The 
method of using is as follows: Lay the plat on top 
of the map, making the side lines of the plat correspond 
with the 40-acre lines on the map. Then count the 
number of squares that cover the territory the area of 
which is required. Teo aid in this counting the lines 
dividing the plat into quarters and sixteenths are made 
heavier than the others. For old maps or ones with light 
and indistinct lines it is necessary to make the plat on 
extra-transparent tracing cloth or paper. 

The plat may be made any size desired, but for maps 
made on the scale of 100 or 200 ft. per inch I have 
found the plat representing 40 acres the most convenient. 
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Mining Coal in Italy 


The only mines of importance in this district, says 
Consul F. T. F. Dumont, of Florence, Italy, in Commerce 
Reports, are those of coal, sulphur and petroleum. Even 
these mines are extremely small compared with similar 
mines in other countries. 

The coal deposits occur principally at Castiglia, near 
San Giovanni Valdarno, Province of Arezzo, and are 
estimated to contain approximately 17,000,000 long tons 
of lignite coal known as “lignite Xisolide.” It is likely 
that a more thorough investigation of the limits of the 
field would materially increase this estimate. Outcrop 
due to wash occurs in a few places, but generally speaking, 
and where the principal mine is located, the top of the 
deposit is about 300 ft. under the surface. The vein 
averages 75 ft. in thickness and is mined in 6-ft. benches. 
Speaking in a geological sense, the coal is very young, 
having scarcely passed beyond the stage of wood. Trunks 
of trees are found the wood of which shows considerable 
resiliency. About 35 per cent. of water is found in the 
coal mined. Interspersed throughout the deposits are 
infiltrated deposits of clay running from 1 to 6 in. in 
thickness. The coal when burned gives a large quantity 
of ash even up to 50 per cent. The part most resembling 
wood is, after drying in the yards, sold in neighboring 
cities and villages for heating and cooking purposes, its 
cost delivered f.o.b. Florence being about $2.70 per long 
ton. 

A large plant for furnishing electric power and light 
has been erected at the mine mouth which utilizes the 
poorest coal and waste. ‘The plant is well and econom- 
ically arranged and is 
equipped with the most 
modern machinery. The 
amount of power used for 
the machinery of the min- 
ing operations is small. 
The coal is very soft and 
the use of cutting or drill- 
ing machines is impossi- 
ble. It is broken down 
by hand and loaded in 
small mine cars. An in- 
clined plane runs from the 
surface to the level, and 
after a sufficient number 
of cars are collected at the 
foot of the incline, they 
are coupled together and 
hauled up the incline by 
cables operated by elec- 
tric motors. The cars are 
either unloaded in the 
yard where the coal is 
spread for drying, or else 
unloaded directly into rail- 
way cars. No other ma- 
chinery is used in the 
mine except a few pumps 
operated by electric mo- 
tors. The 700 miners turn 
out 1200 tons per day of 
10 hours and receive from 
$0.58 to $0.96. 
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The Song of the 
Mine Fan 


_ By MicHaEL BERNARD 


Cie in @ Shell of steel 

Over the uptake shaft, 

Here thru the livelong day to wheel, 
Causing the upward draft; 

Sucking the moist, dead air 
Out from the nether murk 

Into the noonday’s brilliant glare— 
This is my ceaseless work. 


Into the gloomy pit, 
Off through heading and drift, 
Sending the air by many a split 
Down to the working shift; 
Sweeping the gas away, 
Carrying off the damp, 
Making a clearer, brighter ray 
Shine from the miner’s lamp. 


Turning of arm and blade, 
Tireless, swift or slow, 
Sending the breath of life to aid 
Those in the mine below; 
Whirring and pulse and purr, 
Surge like a surfy sea, 
Keeping the clean, sweet air astir— 
This is the work for me. 
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The Coal Industry of Belgium 


In 1913 the total production of coal in Belgium, says 
Commerce Reports, was 22,841,500 tons. During the first 
six months of 1914 the production was normal. During 
the last six months the production has been about half 
the normal. About 105,000 miners have been at work 
since the war broke out, as compared with 147,000 usually 
working in the mining districts of Belgium. The whole 
industry stopped in August when the Germans entered 
these districts. 

In the province of Liege work first stopped in August. 
It was resumed partly in September, and the production 
went up progressively as follows: In October it was 25 
per cent. of the normal production; in November it was 
30 per cent.; in December, 40 per cent.; in January, 45 
per cent.; in February, 50 per cent.; and in March, 50 
per cent. 

In the province of Hainaut, the Mons and Charleroi 
districts are to be considered. The work in the Mons 
district was especially affected from Aug. 23 to Sept. 15, 
when fighting was going on in these parts. Work was re- 
sumed in November; 80 per cent. of the workmen began 
work, and in order to employ them all, they were divided 
in shifts working alternately every two days. The pro- 
duction was 45 per cent. of the normal production in No- 
vember and 50 per cent. in December. In the period 
January to March, 1915, 65 per cent. of the normal pro- 
duction was attained with the same number of workmen. 
In the Charleroi district the population was much affected 
by the war. Only 60 per cent. of the miners resumed 
work in November, turning out 30 per cent. of the normal 
production. Since Decem- 
ber the situation in Char- 
leroi has improved a lit- 
tle. All production and ali 
stocks were put under the 
control of the German 
central bureau at Ant- 
werp. This bureau has 
power to sell to manufac- 
turers, owners of works, 
dealers, etc., at prices fixed 
by itself. The proceeds of 
the sales are handed to the 
mine owners after the de- 
duction of a commission 
to cover expenses incurred 
by the central bureau. All 
contracts made before the 
war or since the occupa- 
tion are void, and mine 
owners cannot be consid- 
ered liable to damage for 
nonexecution of such con- 
tracts. In special cases 
contracts may be executed 
with the authorization of 
the central bureau. This 
bureau regulates produc- 
tion, sales and prices over 
all the occupied parts of 
Belgium. Coal is in lit- 
tle demand now except for 
domestic consumption. 
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The Purpose of Injunctions 


An injunction is a legal means of preventing a wrong 
for which the law itself cannot or may not be able to fur- 
nish a remedy if once the wrong is committed. It was 
never looked upon as a menace by any of the public till it 
was applied in labor disputes, and then it appeared to the 
enjoined as a peculiarly iniquitous proceeding. 

Applied to a capitalist or a corporation—and frequently 
was it so applied—its action appeared wholly commend- 
able. Nearly everyone can see why Morgan or Rocke- 
feller should not commit a wrong and escape the law, or 
why he should not be allowed to perform some improper 
act which for some reason can never be entirely corrected 
even though eventually he may be punished for his wrong 
action. But almost no one is of that opinion with regard 
to labor. Some in fact believe that labor has the charac- 
teristic of royalty—it can do no wrong. 

Recently in Charleston, W. Va., certain miners secured 
an injunction on the Boomer Coal & Coke Co. restraining 
it from paying the monthly check-off to President Thomas 
Cairns and Secretary J. M. Craigo of District No. 17 of 
the United Mine Workers of America. They recognized 
in the injunction process an opportunity to secure their 
rights or what they imagined were their rights in 
the union. The union leaders, they declared, had se- 
cured their perpetuation in office by all manner of trick- 
ery, and though these officials were exonerated on trial 
by the executive board, still there was dissatisfaction, and 
so these men who normally would be the first to denounce 
restraining court orders became among the first to demand 
them. 

In District No. 9 a similar use of the ancient principle 
of injunction has occurred. Judge Brumm, at Pottsville, 
Penn., has issued a permanent injunction restraining 
the officers of the executive board of the United Mine 
Workers of America of District No. 9 from suspending 
Thomas Butler from membership in the Girardville local. 
The officers had charged Butler with daring to express his 
opinion. He had criticized unfavorably some mining leg- 
islation in which they were interested, and it was alleged 
that he did so with the object of disrupting the union. 

The union officials in Butler’s district deny to union 
men the right of private judgment. Everyone must think 
or appear to think as they do. And the miners in that 
district by their supiness to such dictation seem to demand 
not only that their elected leaders should be amenable to 
discipline of act and word, which would to an extent be 
right as they represent them and accept pay for their ser- 
vices, but they require the same of every individual in the 
union and the right to punish everyone who takes a differ- 
ent view. 

The utter dishonesty of the attack by members of the 
union and by the United Mine Workers’ Journal on the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania for the dis- 
charge of Professor Scott Nearing, a teacher of economics, 
is made clearly apparent. Nearing was employed to teach ; 


he was not a mere student paying his way, but an official. 
A certain amount of leeway should be allowed him of 
course. Perhaps the trustees were wrong in dismissing 
him; but if they were, their action was far less reprehen- 
sible than that of the officials in District No. 9. Surely a 
mere union member who pays in to the funds of the union 
has a right to freedom to vote, to recommend and to plead 
with fellow-members in the organization to which he be- 
longs. To deny his right to membership and to freedom 
of speech is to deprive him of the most elementary preroga- 
tives of the individual. 

The case was clear, and Butler was absolved of the 
charges by his local, but the district board stepped in and 
suspended him from membership for six months, adding 
as a further penalty the provision that he should be in- 
eligible for office for a period of two years. In giving his 
opinion the judge ruled that criticism of pending legisla- 
tion is a personal privilege of every man, so long as it is 
neither libelous nor slanderous. 

Butler has announced himself as a candidate for district 
president, an office to which he has heretofore aspired. It 
is clear that had he been shut out of the union he could 
not have run for office and it would have been difficult 
if not impossible to have compensated him for the loss 
of the honor he sought as leader of his fellows. 

So the courts have appeared—as so often before—in 
defense of personal liberty. The injunction is the tool of 
everyone who has both the need for it and a right purpose 
for its use. It is the tool of labor when labor is right 
and the defense of capital when capital needs its protec- 
tion. The recent actions in West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania well illustrate its adaptability to the cause of free- 
dom and the public good. 


23 
Industrial Relations Come 
Mission 


This body, which might well be termed the Commission 
for Disturbing Industrial Relations, has run its evil! 
course. Its cost cannot be limited to the half a million 
dollars which was actually expended on it. The wages 
of agitation are immeasurably smaller than the damagr: 
it may cause. 

The chairman of the commission, Frank P. Walsh, 
had an excellent opportunity to perform a great service 
to his fellow-countrymen. It was his role to act as a 
great father’ confessor to the industrial public. He could 
have induced them one and all to acknowledge their 
petty meannesses, their low aims and their violations 
of the law. He could in addition to hearing such con- 
fessions have carefully staged for the benefit of the 
public all those admirable actions and worthy intentions 
which employers, employees and their respective organiza- 
tions had done. 

But Frank P. Walsh had no such intention. He never 
for one moment forgot he was a lawyer and a politician. 
It was not his purpose to unveil the whole truth, only 


to uncover the peccadillos or larger offenses of those who 
had quarreled with those people whom he regarded .as 
his clients—the few working people who seethe with 
discontent and revolt, especially that foreign population 
which believes itself commissioned to regenerate the 
United States. 

The report of the majority of the commission has 
already been cast in Uncle Sam’s ample waste-paper 
basket, and Walsh himself will soon be in the discard 
with the document to which he has signed his name. 
No one can tell why President Wilson appointed him, 
for the Chief Executive is the very antithesis of Walsh. 
He believes in seeking for the best in men and advocates 
always perseverance and fairness. It was a mistake and 
one which he has doubtless often regretted when he 
appointed so unfair a man to such a responsible position. 

The plea for the confiscation of estates exceeding 
$1,000,000 which forms part of the Walsh report is one 
of its most unfortunate features. The most useful 
fortunes we have are the large ones. An estate worth 
$1,000,000 drawing 6 per cent. will provide the owner 
with $60,000. The millionaire can and often does spend 
that amount of money in luxurious living. 

But the man with a larger fortune is physically unable 
to spend the income on himself. He may spend large 
sums in building fine residences, but such money is 
rather an unprofitable investment than an expenditure, 
as it lasts for more than one generation. But usually 
he is utterly unable to spend any large part of his income 
on his follies. Perhaps 1 or 2 per cent. only is so spent. 
The rest goes back into business, and thus increases the 
national wealth. Such a fortune is almost as impersonal 
as 1f it were public property, and the placing of such 
an inheritance under trust restrictions, which Walsh 
deplores, only completes the quality of impersonality. 

It is true that the possession of great fortunes does 
create industrial unrest largely because of the ability 
of leaders to use them in fanning into flame a spirit of 
jealousy. Actually the feeling is far more likely to arise 
from the presence of the merely well-to-do people who, 
living near the less fortunate, are more likely to arouse 
their envy. There seems an unfairness also in large 
inherited fortunes, and these two objections to them are 
so strong and reasonable that some animosity toward 
them is to be expected. Moreover, the political and 
moral power accompanying great wealth is in a degree 
a menace to our free institutions, and the possession of 
a fortune not infrequently undermines the character of 
its owner and that of those with whom he associates. 

But if we clip those fortunes off short, as Walsh and his 
friends would wish, and apply the money to the extension 
of education, road building, irrigation, reforestation and 
the development of those other “important social services 
which should be properly performed by the nation,” are 
we sure that the country will be more effectually benefited 
than it would be if the owners of that wealth still had it 
and still realized that it should be put out where it 
would at least not depreciate in value? 

The possible uses of wealth that Walsh enumerates all 
have a real value, but still they are by no means without 
alloy. Reforestation has almost never been conducted 
at a profit in this country. Irrigation has been a sincere 
source of regret to many who spent their money in it. 
Road building as conducted has shown itself to be, not 
an investment, but a perennial tax. Social service 
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means supplying to persons something they will not save 


for themselves. Even education is often of doubtful 
advantage, merely unfitting those receiving it for 


active toil. Perhaps all these might be made profitable, 
but evidently Walsh is not advocating them for their 
economic advantage. He makes no attempt to prove 
that an expenditure of money on them will be industrial- 
ly productive. 

The rich man may waste his money, it is true, in 
such unprofitable enterprises, but at his own and evident 
peril, and he seems to realize that fact better than the 
public. Some day the people may learn a truer economy, 
but at present investments that no foolish son of a rich 


man will venture to tackle, much less the astute father of 


that foolish son, have a great attraction to the national 
and state legislatures. 

Instances of such expenditures are the improvement 
of the antiquated Erie canal, which will never pay the 
interest on its cost, however calculated; the construction 
of public roads, which last two or three years and need 
rebuilding at the end of that time; the digging of the 
Panama canal, which does not pay a dividend and may not 
pay its upkeep; the national expositions, the erection and 
operation of which possibly do not educate the public 
in proportion to their expense, and so on. A nation, 
like a workingman, will of course spend some money 
unproductively. 

But the point is that the rich man is obliged to 
expend his money economically or lose it. The public 
does not seem to realize that it is in the same predicament. 
It is willing to take these accumulations, drag them away 
from found and developed profitable uses and throw 
them to the four winds careless of any future crop. 

By greed, by cunning, by qualities perhaps which we do 
not like as well as by diligence, by intelligence, by 
self-denial and foresight the rich man sees that his goods 
increase. He is the source of our economic future. Take 
his money from profitable employment, spend it for him, 
educate men, if you will without regard to the ability or 
willingness of the educated to make a return, provide 
baths, amusements, comforts and what not for those who 
will not save to buy these things, and what results? The 
capital saved for future development is expended in 
gratifying the wish of the moment. 

The time is ripe, owing to the war, for the United 
States to be the leading financial country in the world. 
But just now it is the most illiberal nation on earth to 
its railroad and bituminous coal capital if not to some 
other forms of investment. If in addition it becomes 
even worse than Great Britain to inherited fortunes it 
will never be anything else than financially a vassal to 
countries where profits are permitted—unless a miracle 
occurs and the lavish American citizens become as frugal 
or more frugal than those of France and so make up by 
saving what is denied as profits. 

If any confiscation of our American fortunes comes 
at the behest of our foreign population—O stranger 
from less happy lands, if you see anything you want don’t 
fail to ask for it!—it is to be hoped that the money will 
be put or kept in commerce and permanent profitable 
construction and not into a hundred and one uneconomic 
purposes which merely serve to allay poverty, but which 
do not create that power of production which not only 
relieves need, but actually in perpetuity removes it from 
all those who will work and save a little. 
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Mime-Rescue and First-Aid 
Meet at Clealum, Wash. 


By E. Jacoss* 





SY NOPSIS—Another meet showing how loyally 
the labor unions in Washington are supporting the 
mine-safety movement, giving time, money and 
influence to its support. The contest was held on 
the village street. 





The second annual state-wide mine-rescue and first-aid 
meet in the State of Washington was held at Clealum, Wash., 
on Saturday, July 31, by the miners and operators of Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
the State Mine Inspection Department and the American Mine 
Safety Association. The proceedings were under the direction 
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express an opinion declared that nowhere else in the North- 
west have interest and enthusiasm been so strongly marked 
and so general as at this state-wide meet. 

The gallery erected for demonstrating the explosibility 
of coal dust was constructed by the citizens of Clealum out 
of material furnished by the Northwestern Improvement Co., 
of which C. C. Anderson, of Tacoma, Wash., is general 
manager. 

The two silver cups offered for competition were donated 
before the annual meet in 1914 by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co., with the condition that they should be 
retained permanently by any team winning them at two 
consecutive state-wide meets. 

Among other donors, District No. 10 of the United Mine 
Workers of America gave $25 for prizes in the four-man event, 
and the Clealum local, No. 2512, of the same organization, 
presented $20 for prizes to the winning teams in mine-rescue 
and first-aid events. The Roslyn Cascade Coal Co. gave $25 
and the citizens of Clealum gave cash to be awarded to the 
winners. The townsfolk also assisted in other ways. The 
Clealum Eagles’ brass band rendered instrumental selections 





INSTEAD OF GOING TO THE BALLGROUND FOR THE FIRST-AID CONTEST, THE WASHINGTON STATE SQUADS 
USED PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, IN CLEALUM, FOR THAT PURPOSE 


of an executive committee and representatives of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, but a local arrangement committee 
relieved the general executive of much of the work of prep- 
aration. 

The executive committee consisted of J. J. Corey, United 
States Bureau of Mines; James Bagley, state inspector of coal 
mines; Martin J. Flyzik, president of District No. 10, United 
Mine Workers of America, and D. C. Botting, commissioner, 
Washington Coal Operators’ Association. The United States 
Bureau of Mines was officially represented by H. M. Wolflin, 
of San Francisco, Calif., mining engineer, and W. D. Ryan, 
of Kansas City, Mo., mine safety commissioner. The local 
arrangement committee consisted of A. A. Batterson, Joseph 
Parker, J. V. Hoffler, A. W. Hodder, Oscar Haltern, J. E. 
Morgan, John Lera, Thomas Summerill, Fred Zentner and 
Elijah Burge. Simon H. Ash, deputy state inspector of coal 
mines, and David J. Price, engineer investigating cereal-dust 
explosions, Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, were the official scorers. 


MEET HELD ON VILLAGE STREET 


The first-aid contests took place in the morning in the 
heart of the town of Clealum, a part of Pennsylvania Ave. 
the full length of one block having been roped off. A good 
surface measuring 95x25 paces had been prepared along 
the center line of the roadway. This was watered and rolled. 
Seats were arranged all around this novel “field’’ for the com- 
fort of the spectators, of whom fully 2000 were present. 
Interest was general, and the large attendance, together with 
the enthusiasm freely shown, gave practical evidence of the 
growing favor for first-aid work. Many of those competent to 


*Post Office Box 645, Victoria, B. C. 


throughout the morning in town and in the afternoon played 
at Ball Park, where the mine-rescue events were held. 

The following doctors judged the first-aid events: D. O. 
Kearby, F. W. McKnight and Charles F. Stafford, of Clealum; 
A. L. McClenahan, of Ellensburg; George H. T. Sparling, of 
Newcastle; H. J. Davidson and B. J. Lloyd, of Seattle, and 
J. W. Mowell, of Olympia, surgeon to the Washington Indus- 
trial Commission. Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, American Red Cross 
industrial surgeon, who is engaged in Red Cross work in the 
state, acted as field surgeon. Dr. Sparling also assisted Dr. 
Newgard, of Roslyn, in the mine-rescue events, by taking the 
temperature of the, competitors. 


FIRST-AID CONTESTS 


The actual program of first-aid events was printed, but its 
contents were not revealed to any but the committee until 
the teams were on the ground ready to undergo the trial of 
their skill. It was as follows: 

Team Event—Driver is caught between cars and sustains 
a compound fracture of the left thigh, resulting in severe 
arterial hemorrhage, and simple fracture of the right upper 
arm. His right eye is badly bruised and his right ear is 
severely torn. Treat, improvise stretcher and carry 50 ft. 
Time, 15 min. 

One-Man Event—A man has been overcome by gas. Owing 
to the lowness of his working place it is impossible to carry 
him in an erect position. Bear him 20 ft. to a place where 
the bearer has room to stand upright; then carry him 20 
ft. by the “shoulder carry.’ Perform artificial respiration 
by the Schaefer method for one minute. Time, 7 min. 

Four-Man Event—A miner is rescued after falling into a 
chute. His right shoulder is dislocated and four ribs are 
fractured on the right side. He has a severe scalp wound 
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AFTER THE CONTEST THE FIRST-AID AND MINE-RESCUE CORPS LINED UP ANI 


above the right ear, with hemorrhage. Treat, improvise a 
stretcher and carry 100 ft. over an obstruction. Time, 20 min. 

Two-Man Event—A man falls on an electric wire, face 
down, and is rendered unconscious. Rescue, using safety-first 
methods; perform artificial respiration for two minutes. Time, 
6 min. 

Three-Man Event—A car runs down a room and catches 
the motorman. His lower right arm and hand are badly 
mashed, and severe arterial hemorrhage follows. His left 
leg is cut and severely bruised above the knee. Treat and 
load on a stretcher. Time, 15 min. 

Team Event—A miner having omitted to timber or take 
down a piece of cap rock is caught when it falls. His spine 
is injured, his left foot is badly smashed and right leg is 
fractured below the knee, his nose is broken and his lower 
jaw is fractured. Treat, carry 50 ft. under cave which still 
permits of 3 ft. of clearance. Stand in upright position to 
show work. Time, 20 min. 

Four-Man Event—A miner has been rescued following an 
explosion and has sustained the following injuries: Burn 
on back of head and neck, simple fracture of right leg below 
the knee and compound fracture of the Kneecap of the left 
lege.  Dreat® “Time, aa min. 

The discounts recommended by the American Mine Safety 
Association were those used. These will be found recorded 
in the account of the “State-Wide First-Aid Contest in Illinois” 
in the issue of “Coal Age,” June 12, 1915, on p. 1030. 

The awards for the team events were as follows: First 
prize, silver cup, presented by the EH. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co., American Mine Safety Association medals and 
$10 in cash; second prize, $10 in cash. 

In one-man event: First prize, $3; second prize, $2. In 
two-man event: First prize, $5; second prize, $3. In three- 
man event: First prize, $7.50; second prize, $5. In four-man 
event: First prize, $15; second prize, $10. 

In deciding the winners of prizes in the team events, the 
total number of points obtained by members of a team in all 
events was taken into account. The scores in the four-man 


events were added together, and prizes were awarded to the 
teams making the highest and second score thus figured. 


FIRST-AID CONTESTANTS 


Thirteen teams contested in the first-aid events, as com- 
pared with eight in the 1914 competition. These were: 
Clealum, No. 7 mine of the Northwestern Improvement Co.; 
Tono, Washington Union Coal Co.; Beekman, Roslyn Fuel Co.; 
Clealum mine, No. 2 team (N. W. I. Co.); Carbonado, Carbon 
Hill Coal Co.; Roslyn, No. 5 mine (N. W. I. Co.); Tono, Wash- 
ington Union Coal Co. No. 2 team; Ravensdale mine (N. W. I. 
Co.); Roslyn, No. 6 mine (N. W. I. Co.); Black Diamond, Black 
Diamond First-Aid Association; Roslyn, Roslyn Fuel Co.; 
Roslyn No. 3 mine (N. W. I. Co.); Clealum, No. 7 mine No. 2 
team (N.OW.5L2Con): 

In the first full-team event Clealum No. 7 mine took first 
place with 100 points, the Carbon Hill Coal Co.’s team from 
Carbonado came second with 97 points, while Clealum No. 7 
mine No. 2 team was third with 96 points. 

In the second full-team event Clealum No. 7 again led with 
100 points, but Clealum No. 7 mine No. 2 team made 99 points, 
while the Carbon Hill Coal Co. scored only 89 points. Thus 
Clealum No. 7 easily won with 200 points, and No. 2 team of 
the same mine was second with 195 points, while the Carbon 
Hill Coal Co.’s team, which had started so well, was third 
with 186 points. 

In the one-man event No. 2 team of the Washington Union 
Coal Co., the Roslyn Fuel Co.’s team and the Roslyn No. 3 
team tied for first place, each obtaining 100 points. Ina 
second contest the Roslyn Fuel Co.’s team received a perfect 
score, and the Washington Union Coal Co.’s squad was second 
with 89 points. 

In the two-man event the three teams which tied in the 
one-man event tied again with the Roslyn No. 5 team. All 
received a perfect score. A second contest gave Roslyn No. 5 
team first place with 97% points and the Roslyn Fuel Co. 
team second place with 97 points. 





RESCUE TEAM OF ROSLYN, NO. 6 MINE WHICH WON FIRST PRIZE FOR MINE-RESCUE WORK AT THE 
CLEALUM MEET OF JULY 31, 1915 


From left to right—Tony Stanfel, captain; Tony Te f EK. Morgan, instructor; Matt Mohar; William Bedner, and 
. M. Boose 
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WERE PHOTOGRAPHED WITH THE OFFICIALS OF THE COMPANIES INTERESTED 
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The three-man event was likewise hotly contested though 
more demerits were scored. Clealum mine No. 2 team received 
100 points, but Clealum No. 7 mine, the Beekman team of the 
Roslyn Fuel Co., the Carbon Hill Coal Co. team, the Black 
Diamond First-Aid Association and Clealum No. 7 mine No. 2 
team each obtained 98 points. A second trial of skill separated 
the five contestants, but still left two with 100 points—the 
Beekman team of the Roslyn Fuel Co. and team No. 2 of No. 7 
mine, Clealum. These two had again to compete, and the 
latter won, securing 98 points, while the Beekman team 
received 5 demerits. 

In the first four-man event the team from Clealum No. 7 
mine, the Ravensdale team and that of Roslyn No. 6 each 
obtained i100 points. The Washington Union Coal Co. fell 
behind, receiving one demerit. Clealum No. 7 mine No. 2 
team made only 98 points. 

The second four-man event gave three teams a perfect 
score—the team of Clealum No. 7 mine and No. 2 team at 
Clealum and No. 2 team of Clealum No. 7 mine. The Wash- 
ington Union Coal Co. No. 2 team received one demerit. AS 
a result of the two four-man events Clealum No. 7 received 
a perfect score of 200 points, while the Washington Union 
Coal Co. No. 2 team tied with Clealum No. 7 mine No. 2 team, 
each having 198 points. Another contest had to be held, 
and in this the Washington Union Coal Co. team maintained 
its score at 198 points, but the Clealum No. 7 mine No. 2 
fell back to 196% points. 

As Clealum No. 7 mine team of the North Western Improve- 
ment Co. obtained the highest aggregate in all events both 
this year and last, it was entitled to permanent possession 
of the silver cup, and the judges made the award accordingly. 
This team consists of the following members: William Saul, 
captain; Wilson Clarke, Joseph Parker, Henry Owens, Fred 
Ashurst and Joseph Andreotty, patient. The team receiving 
second prize, Clealum No. 7 mine No. 2 team, was composed 
of Frank Koester, captain, William Clarke, Joseph Hodgson, 
Isaac McGee, John Stofko and Rudolph Mayta, patient. 


MINE-RESCUE CONTEST 


The mine-rescue contest was held in the afternoon in the 
Ball Park, situated a short distance out of the town. A long 
covered gallery had been erected temporarily for the purpose 
of this contest and for demonstrating the effect of the use 
of certain explosives. 

The contesting teams in this event each consisted of five 
men, including the captain. They were all equipped with 
artificial-breathing apparatus. The event as scheduled was 
as follows: A mine fire in a side entry is beyond control; 
the crew will enter and put up a temporary wooden stopping 
at the entrance. Just as the stopping has been completed, 
one of the helmeted men is found to have fallen in distress; 
he is carried to the front of the grandstand, a distance of 
50 to 60 yd., and revived. Time, 25 min. 

Discounts to be made in this contest were as follows: 


Preliminary: F 

1. High pulse, for each member............---++s+seesess 3 
2. Failure to remain in smoke room, each member........ 4 
3. Failure to name tests for apparatus, each test.......... 5 
4. Apparatus not properly adjusted to wearer....... Biase, °C 
5. Loose joint or connection, each.........-+..+s+eeeeeeee 12 
6. Breathing bags, flat, each apparatuS.........+++.ss-0. 8 

While Performing Event: : 

7, Failure to maintain 2-yd. interval advancing.......... 2 
8. Failure to test condition of roof..........1...sesuncess 3 
9, Failure to test for presence of SaS.........++-++see00.., 4 
10. Failure of captain to give command................... 4 
11. Failure of member of crew to obey command.......... 5 
12. For breathing external air intentionally.......... esse. 15 
13. Failure to protect live men against mine gases...... oo ey 
14. Failure to complete event in time specified............. 6 
15. Failure to use life line in smoke..... PRR oc ee 8 
16. Losing time or doing unnecessary things.............. 4 
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Seven teams took part in this contest: Carbon Hill Coal 
Co., Carbonado; Ravensdale mine, N. W. I. Co.; Clealum mine, 
N. W. I. Co.; Roslyn Fuel Co., Beekman; Roslyn No. 5 mine, 
N. W. I. Co.; Roslyn No. 6 mine, N. W. I. Co.; Washington 
Union Coal Co., Tono No. 2 team. 

The rating of the prize-taking teams was: Roslyn No. 6 
mine, first, with 95 per cent.; Washington Union Coal Co., 
second ($10 cash), with 84 per cent.; and No. 5, Roslyn No. 5 
mine, third ($7.50 cash), with 83 per cent. 

The first prize was a silver cup, donated by the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Co., to be won two successive years 
by the same team, American Mine Safety Association medals 
and $10 cash. The winning team consisted of A. Stanfel, 
captain; J. M. Boose, William Bedner, A. Tomatich and W. 
Mohar. The members of the second-prize team were R. B. 
Ober, captain; John Ismay, Robert Wigley, Thomas Wigley 
and Thomas Kruger. The third-prize team included Walter 
A. Sneddon, captain; D. Shields, R. Lucas, J. Heathcock, Jr., 
and Luther Lloyd. 

Dudley Michell, of Victoria, B. C., instructor in first-aid 
and mine-rescue work for the British Columbia Department 
of Mines, judged the contest and was assisted by H. M. Wolflin. 
John Parker, of Newcastle, rendered much service in expedit- 
ing the work of the contest. 


MINE EXPLOSION DEMONSTRATIONS 


Demonstrations of the inflammability of coal dust were 
given during the afternoon, with the object of showing to 
miners and mining men generally how necessary it is to 
exercise care in placing holes and firing shots in mines, since 
a windy or blown-out shot is liable to cause an explosion that 
may result in the loss of many lives. The first demonstration 
was given by firing a charge of Monobel, a permitted explo- 
sive, into a dust-laden gallery, which did not cause an 
explosion. Afterward two other charges were fired into the 
same gallery, each charge consisting of one pound of black 
powder, and each caused an explosion followed by fire. The 
attendance at the Ball Park was larger than at the first-aid 
contests in the town, there having been between 2500 and 
3000 people present to witness the mine-rescue event and the 
explosive-firing demonstration. 

Among many others who attended and codperated in mak- 
ing the meet a success were C. H. Younger, of Kirkland, 





WINNERS OF FIRST PLACE IN FIRST-AID CONTEST FOR 
TWO CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Clealum No. 7 team of the Northwestern Improvement Co. 
Left to right: Back row—Wilson Clark; William Saul, captain, 
Fred Ashurst; Henry Owens. Front row—Joseph Parker; 
Joe Andreotty patient. 
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Wash., chief inspector, Department of State Factory Inspec- 
tion; Clarence Parker, industrial insurance commissioner, and 
many coal-mine company managers and superintendents. The 
North Western Improvement Co. was represented by C. C. 
Anderson, Tacoma, general manager; Peter Bagley, superin- 
tendent of the company’s Roslyn division; Arthur Hodder, 
superintendent of the Clealum division; J. D. Scott, superin- 
tendent of Ravensdale mine; J. E. Morgan, assistant sup- 
erintendent of Roslyn and Clealum mines and in charge of 
first-aid and mine-rescue work. Other companies were rep- 
resented as follows: Roslyn Fuel Co., by Charles E. Jones, 
general manager; Washington Union Coal Co., Tono, by E. S. 
Brooks, general superintendent; Osage Coal Co., Cumberland, 
by W. D. Williams, superintendent; National Coal Co., Cumber- 
land, by Edwin Husband; Pacific Coast Coal Co., by Natt 
Moore, chief engineer, Seattle, and Ed. Bergen, mining engi- 
neer, Burnett; Roslyn Cascade Coal Co., by William Mackay, 
manager, and Roslyn Coal & Coke Co. by A. F. Plant, 
of the western 


manager. E. Jacobs, of Victoria, secretary 
branch of the Canadian Mining Institute, was one of the 


visitors from outside the state. 


OUTPUT OF STATE IN 1914 


As indicating the extent of the coal-mining operations of 
the State of Washington, the following summary for the year 
1914 has been taken from the last published report of the 
state inspector, James Bagley: 

The number of coal mines and openings of all kinds was 58. 
The total production of coal was 3,040,361 short tons; average 
value at mine, $2.35 a ton; total value, $7,142,084. The total 
production of coke was 78,573 tons; average value at ovens, 
$5.15 a ton; total value, $404,126. The total number of coal- 
mine employees was 5647—outside employees, 1264; inside 
employees, 4383. The average number of days operated was 
206. The yearly production of coal per employee was 555 
tons: the daily average per employee was 2.69 tons. The 
production of coal by counties was as follows: King, 1,042,607 
tons; Kittitas, 1,237,564 tons; Lewis, 87,558 tons; Pierce, 553,841 
tons; Thurston, 112,189 tons; Whatcom, 6602 tons. Coke was 
produced in Pierce County only, the total for the year being 
78,573 tons. 
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Montana First-Aid Meet 


By Joun L. BoaRrDMAN* 





SY NOPSIS—The Montana union miners exhibit 
their interest in the safety of their fellows and 
hold a most successful two-day meet at Billings, 
Mont. 


i T 


The second Montana State-Wide First-Aid Meet was held 
at South Park, Billings, Mont. July 23 and 24, under the 
auspices of the Montana Coal Operators’ Association, the 
United Mine Workers of America, district No. 27, the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., the United States Bureau of Mines 
and the American Mine Safety Association. 

Teams were present from Klein, Roundup, the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.’s mine at Sand Coulee, Washoe, the Smith 
mine at Bear Creek, Red Lodge, the Smokeless and Sootless 
mine at Bear Creek, Stockett, the Boston & Montana Reduc- 
tion Works at Great Falls, the Anaconda mine at Butte, the 
West Colusa mine at the same place, the Washoe Reduction 
Works at Anaconda and the Leonard mine at Butte. 


MINERS UNION TAKES A LEADING PART 


The judges, who were eight in number, were all medical 
practitioners. The committee of arrangements consisted of 
Henry Drennan, James Hunter and Robert Condon, president, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer respectively, of dis- 
trict No. 27, United Mine Workers of America; W. D. Ryan, 
mine safety commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Mines; C. W. Goodale, chairman, Bureau of Safety, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.; M. F. Purcell, secretary-treasurer, Mon- 
tana Coal Operators’ Association, and John L. Boardman, fore- 
man of car No. 5, United States Bureau of Mines. 

The teams from Lehigh and Carpenter Creek had been ex- 
pected, but failed to attend. At 1p.m., July 23, all teams and 
officials of the contest assembled at the Northern Hotel and 
embarked in automobiles furnished by the Billings Chamber 
of Commerce. The cars then lined up, and led by a band also 
furnished by the Chamber of Commerce, paraded to South 
Park, where they were unloaded and the field meet began at 
1:45 p.m. 


*Foreman car No. 5, United States Bureau of Mines. 
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The contest consisted of a one-man, a two-man, a three- 
man and a full-team event. In each the teams were required 
to work two problems, one each day, making eight in all. 
At 3 p.m. the teams had completed the first four problems and 
turned the field over to the mine-rescue demonstration. 


AN EXPLOSION FOLLOWED BY A MINE FIRE 


A representation of a mine had been built of 2x4’s and tar 
paper, in which it was proposed to have an explosion and to 
rescue supposed victims. The explosion took place according 
to schedule, but on account of the extremely hot sun the 
flash of the black powder used in the demonstration set fire to 
the heated tar paper, and before the rescue crew could enter 
the tunnel the entire structure was in flames. The men who 
were to have acted as victims were obliged to escape through 
the sides of the mine before the rescue crew arrived. So from 
the viewpoint of the rescue crew the demonstration was more 
or less of a failure, but from that of the audience it was a 
spectacular success. 

Immediately following the mine explosion an association 
football game was played between teams from Roundup and 
Klein, in which the Klein team won by a score of 3 to 1. 
The prize for this game was $100. 

On the second day, July 24, the teams came to the grounds 
at 1 p.m., in automobiles, but without the parade, and im- 
mediately went to work on the other four problems. 


LEONARD MINE OF BUTTE TAKES FIRST PLACE 


The first prize, consisting of American Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation silver contest medals and a silver loving cup donated 
by Dr. McDonald, of Stockett, was won by team No. 5 of the 
Leonard mine, Butte, but thé A. M. S. A. medals were not re- 
ceived in time for presentation to the winning team. The 
members of this corps were as follows: George Ethier, cap- 
tain; Homer Hagens, James McLeod, Saul Ryan, William Bar- 
raugh and Frank C,. Deakin. 

The second prize, consisting of American Mine Safety As- 
sociation bronze contest medals and $75 cash, was won by 
team No. 9 of West Colusa Mine, Butte. These medals also 
failed to arrive in time. The members of the team were as 
follows: Frank Tanhauser, captain; R. Allen, James Blake, 
W. Lewin, W. Kelly and B. McDermott. 

The third prize, consisting of $50 cash, was won by team 
No. 10 of the Washoe Reduction Works, Anaconda. This team 
was tied for third place by team No. 6 of Klein, but in work- 
ing off the tie team No. 10 won third place. The fourth 
prize, consisting of $30 cash, was won by team No. 6 of Klein. 
The fifth prize, consisting of $20 cash, was awarded to team 
No. 8 of Tracey, Sand Coulee post office. The special prize of 
a silver loving cup presented by the Montana Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and held for the past.year by the Red 
Lodge team was won this year by team No. 10 of Anaconda 
for making the highest average in the team problems. 

Promptly at 9 p.m. all members of the teams and the offi- 
cials connected with the meet assembled at the Northern 
Hotel and seated themselves at a banquet. After coffee and 
cigars were served, and under the direction of W. D, Ryan, 
who presided, a number of officials and guests were called 
upon and responded with short talks on various subjects 
touching the work for the coming year. Prizes were pre- 
sented by Robert Condon, secretary-treasurer, district No. 
27, U. M. W. of A., and James Needham, general manager of 
the Republic Coal Co. A resolution was adopted regretting 
the untimely death of J. A. Holmes, former director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and commending his life of 
faithful service to the mining industry. 
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United FirsteAid Corps Meet 


By Lewis RicHarps* 


The United First-Aid Corps of the Fourth District, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. coal department, held 
a most successful first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., 
on Aug. 14. It is estimated that 8000 persons attended, 4000 
of whom traveled on special excursion trains which consisted 
of six sections with 10 coaches to a section. 

The contest was close, eight teams averaging between 99 
and 100 per cent. Some of the work was declared by the 
judges to be so good that it could hardly be termed first aid. 

Twenty-four teams entered the competition. The first prize 
of $75 was won by the Loomis inside team, which made a 
score of 100 per cent. This Loomis mine is owned by the 
D., L. & W. R.R. Co. coal department. The second prize was 
$50 and was awarded to the Harry E. colliery of the Temple 
Coal Co., which had a rating of 99.83 per cent. The third 


*Secretary and inside foreman, Truesdale Mines, 212 East 
Green St., Nanticoke, Penn. 
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prize was won by the Baltimore shaft team of the Woodward 
colliery of the D., L. & W. R.R. Co. coal department, the rating 
being 99.66 per cent. The other scores were as follows: 
Pettebone mine (D., L. & W.), 99.5 per cent.; No. 9 breaker 
(Pennsylvania Coal Co.), 99.33 per cent.; No. 20 tunnel, 
Truesdale mines (D., L. & W.), 99.13 per cent.; No. 1 slope 
(D., L. & W.), 99 per cent.; Bliss mines (D., L. & W.), 99 per 
cent.; Woodward outside team (D., L. & W.), 99 per cent.; 
Central team from Scranton (D., L. & W.), 98.75 per cent.; 
Storrs No. 2 team from Scranton (D., L. & W.), 98.66 per cent.; 
Auchincloss mines (D., L. & W.), 98.33 per cent.; Loomis out- 
side team (D., L. & W.), 98 per cent.; Plymouth Coal Co., 97.83 
per cent.; No. 1 Red Ash, Woodward mines (D., L. & W.), 
97.66 per cent.; Pine mine of Scranton (D., L. & W.), 97.66 per 
cent.; Avondale mine (D., L. & W.), 97.5 per cent.; Raub Coal 
Co., 97.08 per cent.; No. 17 slope, Woodward mine (D., L. & 
W.), 96.33 per cent.; Forty Fort Coal Co., 96.33 per cent. 

In the boys’ event only D., L. & W. boys took part. The 
Truesdale breaker boys made 99.83 per cent., receiving a prize 
of $10, and the Woodward breaker boys 99.33 per cent., being 
awarded the second prize of $5.' The doorboys at the Wood- 
ward colliery made 96.17 per cent. 

Troop I, Boy Scouts, of Kingston, was the only troop 
entered in the Boy Scouts’ event. Though schools and 
churches were permitted to enter their juvenile members none 
took advantage of this opportunity. The Scouts made 100 
per cent. and received a prize of $10. All the boys did excel- 
lent work. The Woodward boys had been organized only a 
short time. The Boy Scouts used improvised material, and 
their instructors are to be commended for the excellent show- 
ing made by the troop. 

The president of the United First-Aid Corps of the Fourth 
District is John Thomas, foreman of the D., L. & W. R.R. Co. 
coal department mine rescue service. The vice-presidents are 
George Harlow, of the Woodward mines, and Henry H. 
Hitchins, inside foreman at Auchincloss colliery. The manager 
of the field was Charles Enzian, of the Bureau of Mines. The 
judges were Drs. D. G. Robinhold, Charles L. Shafer, J. A. 
Smurl, W. W. Waters, C. E. Bennett and J. H. Hughes The 
judges did not regard time as an element in determining the 
winners, the judgment being rendered wholly on the excellence 
of the work and not on the speed with which it was executed. 


Compensation to Injured Men 


In Colorado some miners are working who took part in 
the Balkan wars. Some of these have already lost a limb, 
and when the matter of insurance against accident 
arises, it is realized that the loss of another hmb would 
result, not in mere reduction of earning power, but in 
complete incapacitation. As the law now stands, the 
company which employed such men would be obliged to 
pay as much as for the loss of two limbs, when only 
one was lost in the service of the company. 

The companies are presenting this objection before 
the Industrial Relations Commission of Colorado and 
are seeking to have the law modified so that they will 
not be obliged to discriminate against those men who, 
being already afflicted, much need the work. Men who 
are not possessed of all their limbs and faculties are 
more liable to injuries than others, and it is not con- 
‘sidered right that the company should pay the excess 
insurance rate which the hiring of such men involves. 

Nor is it a desirable arrangement for the employees 
themselves; for it will inevitably result in the employer 
protecting himself by not hiring or by discontinuing the 
employment of crippled or otherwise abnormal men 
when such crippling or abnormality has not resulted 
from service to the company. In this way it will be hard 
for men of this kind to get work, as their labor is at 
once more hazardous and less effective. 

The Victor-American Fuel Co., which presented the 
proposition to the commission, stated that it did not 
intend to discharge any of its men during the present 
biennial period; that it would assume the increased risk 
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and increased insurance cost; but it requested the com- 
mission to arrange that the law be changed at the next 
session of the Legislature so that this trouble will not 
exist. 
Safety Meets at the Pamama- 
Pacific Exposition 


In view of the great interest manifested by first-aid 
teams from mining colleges in the Third Annual Joint 
Field Meet to be held by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, the American Mine Safety Association and the 
California Metal Producers Association in San Francisco, 
Sept. 23 and 24, the rules committee has withdrawn the 
restrictions against such teams participating in the meet. 

The ruling previously made that only teams from bona- 
fide mining, smelting and milling operations should be 
admitted to the interstate contests of Sept. 24, thereby 
restricting teams from mining colleges to participation 
in the demonstrations of Sept. 23, has been modified to 
provide that such teams and teams from state depart- 
ments or other institutions interested in safety in mining, 
but not concerned in mine operation, may compete 
among themselves on the 24th for a special prize for 
the most proficient team from an educational institu- 
tion. 

It is hoped that a special prize or cup may be offered 
as an award to the team winning in this special com- 
petition. It is believed that this modification of the 
rules governing the meet will result in the sending of a 
large number of teams from the various colleges and 
universities in the West. 


Americans Won't Work in 
Mines 


About 50,000 of the 180,000 mine workers in the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania are classed as 
“Americans,” but this figure includes every employee 
born in this country, though many of their parents are 
foreign and do not speak a word of English. Mine 
superintendents in the region state that Americans would 
rather earn $1.50 a day at some “clean collar” occupation 
than twice as much in the mines. They attribute this 
to the false pride of the Americans, who have come to 
look down on manual labor. 

“Tt takes more than one generation to make a miner,” 
said an old Welsh foreman the other day, “and yet the 
second generation born in America invariably leaves the 
mines. The miners in the hard-coal districts of Pennsyl- 
vania are probably the cleanest laboring-men in the world. 
They take a thorough scrub every day, and when you see 
them downtown in the afternoon in their outdoor clothes 
you can’t tell whether they work in the mines or in a 
store. But the American young man seems to imagine 
that some sort of social stigma attaches to the coal dust 
and the daily bath. 

“Who are the men who dig your excavations and 
subways in the big cities? Italians, mostly. The Irish 
used to be willing to do it, but they no longer are. In the 
mines it is the Slavs that are doing the bulk of the work. 
Roughly speaking, we have, besides the 50,000 ‘Amer- 
icans,’ about 76,000 Slavs, 12,000 Italians, 11,500 Irish, 
10,000 Austro-Hungarians, 6500 Welsh, 6000 Germans, 
6000 English and 2000 men of other nationalities.” 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 1—I desire to offer the following remarks 
as showing what an efficient mine foreman can do in the 
way of maintaining good ventilation in a mine in his 
charge, and hope it will start a discussion of this question 
that may result in a very general improvement in condi- 
tions relating to good mine ventilation. 

One occasionaily visits a mine where his observations 
lead him to conclude that the foreman in charge either 
lacks the ability to apply practically what knowledge he 
has or that his store of resourcefulness is extremely 
limited. This is the case with many mine foremen 
when left to their own resources; they depend too much 
upon their assistants to carry on the actual work and 
give the necessary directions in the mine of which they 
are the nominal head. 

Some time ago I visited a mine where I found the 
conditions, so far as ventilation was concerned, in a 
chronic state. Indeed, the air was so bad that it was 
not possible to see any distance ahead in the entries or 
rooms. There were 16 drivers hauling coal to a single 
sidetrack, and all of them were using oil lamps. As 
the amount of air traveling was insufficient to carry 
away even the smoke of the lamps, it may well be 
imagined what the condition was in the airways. One 
might suppose that the trouble was owing to the fan 
being too small for the ventilation of the mine or to the 
area of the airways being insufficient for the volume of 
air required. The fan, however, was sufficiently large 
and the area of the airways ample for a circulation four 
times the quantity of air necessary to ventilate the work- 
ings. 

The trouble was not with the mine or its equipment 
so much as with the foreman in charge. This man 
spent most of his time on the tipple, where he could 
breathe freely, and the ventilation of the mine was left 
to take care of itself. Since the general enforcement 
of mine legislation tending to improve conditions in 
all mining districts, I have thought it impossible to find 
conditions in any mine as poor as they were here. Even 
the mules were unable to pull coal, although that was 
not necessary, as the miners could work only three or 
four hours each day. By that time, the smoke of the 
lamps and powder used in blasting had so filled the 
mine that the men were obliged to quit work and go 
home. 

Compare these conditions with those that I am about 
to describe, which followed immediately on a change 
being made in the foremanship of the mine. The old 
foreman left and a new man was put in his place. Ac- 
cording to all accounts, the new man has worked 
wonders in the mine. He has made it possible to get 
a full day’s run each day. The miners put in a full 
day’s work and the mules pull the coal without diffi- 
culty. 

You ask, How did the foreman accomplish this 
change? I answer, It was very simple. The fan was 
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capable of producing 65,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, 
although under the former management the circulation 
of air at the working face was only 15,000 cu.ft. per 
min. Under the old system, the mine was ventilated 
by a continuous current. The new man got to work 
promptly. He discovered that most of the stoppings 
or brattices were leaking badly. In fact, the wonder 
was that any air at all was able to reach the working 
face. He replaced the old stoppings of decayed brattice 
boards with substantial rock and cement. He split the 
air current in two places. Within a short time the 
conditions were so improved in the workings of the 
mine that it will be remembered by the men as long as 
they live. 

A few days ago I met “Old Tom,” who has worked 
in this mine for 15 years and is nearly done digging coal. 
Old Tom is 50 years of age and has what is called the 
“miner’s asthma,” as a result of the bad ventilation of 
the mine. He gasps as he talks. In reply to my in- 
quiries as to his health, he said: “I’m feeling pretty good 
this morning (gasp); I’m a whole lot better than I was 
before this new man came here. Do you know (gasp) 
if that Jim Jones was still foreman in this mine, I 
would have been dead by this time. The new man sure 
knows his business (gasp). Where I used to load but 
two cars a day, I can now load four cars (gasp) and | 
then walk out with only taking one rest, where I used 
to have to rest four times (gasp) before getting out 
of the mine. The new fellow sure is a fine man and 
knows his business.” 

Meeting the boss driver a little later, and remarking 
on the condition of the mules, he explained: “Yes 
sir, they are looking well and feeling good; but you 
should have seen them before the new man came. All 
of them were played out before noon, and many a time 
I have had to haul a mule out of the mine. They 
could not work long in that air, but it is all right now.” 
It is wonderful what a little practical knowledge and 
good management can do in a mine. 

These are but two simple illustrations of the grateful | 
feeling that existed among the men for the accomplish- 
ment, by the new mine foreman, of what the company had 
always been paying for and expected was being done in 
this mine. 

It is unfortunate that so many mine foremen, lke 
many day workers, require watching. The great dif- 
ference is, however, that a careless, indifferent mine 
foreman can and does cause incalculable harm, and 
endangers the life and health of every man in the mine 
to a far greater extent than is true of the ordinary mine 
worker. 

WILLIAM CROOKS. 

Kimberly, Ala. 


Letter No. 2—The ventilation of a mine seriously 
affects every man that enters. Other features connected 
with mining, such as the hoisting of the coal, the method 
of working adopted, the drainage of the mine, etc., only — 
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indirectly affect the mine employees. The ventilating 
current has been called very aptly, the “lifeline” of the 
mine. 

While ventilation is the most important element in 
the mining of coal, it is strange to observe how little 
attention is given to the matter as a rule, except in 
cases where the mine is particularly gaseous and _ its 
efficient ventilation becomes a necessity. 

Every “mine manager” as the mine foreman is called 
in Illinois, is supposed to know the theory of ventilation 
as applied to mining. But how often it happens that 
the foreman in charge of a mine is ignorant or ineffi- 
cient, and as a result the working places are badly 
ventilated. Too often the main object in view is to 


obtain cheap coal and reduce the cost of production to’ 


the lowest possible point, and in doing this the foreman 
is constantly striving to beat his own previous record. 
Cheap coal is all right when its production does not 
interfere with or prevent the systematic work of mining 
and the maintenance of safe and sanitary conditions in 
the workings. 

It is generally remarked that the majority of mine 
accidents are owing to carelessness. As a matter of 
fact, however, many of these accidents can be traced 
to the inefficient ventilation of the mine. They are too 
often the result of breathing air that is largely depleted 
of its oxygen and highly charged with deleterious gases, 
which cause languor in the workmen and induce care- 
lessness. In this condition, it cannot be denied that 
many employees take chances that they would not take 
otherwise. Aside from this, there are other reasons why 
every mine should be well ventilated. The breathing 
of good air goes far toward reducing feelings of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the worker—the grouch is 
taken out of the man, and he feels better. 

Now observe for a moment the effect produced sooner 
or later as the result of inefficiency on the part of the 
foreman in charge of a newly opened mine. At first 
there is an abundant supply of air, and it is perhaps 
necessary to leave two or more crosscuts open near the 
face so as to reduce the force of the air current, in 
driving narrow work. Later, if the foreman is inefficient 
and does not carefully supervise the work of building 
the stoppings, they soon develop leaks, with the result 
that the supply of air at the working face grows constant- 
ly less. 

When a mine is developed under these conditions, it 
is only a question of time when the air supply at the 
face will be insufficient, and it will be necessary to repair 
the stoppings, which is often done at great expense; 
because in many cases the rails have been removed and 
it is difficult to get the necessary material to hand for 
building the stoppings and making them air-tight. As 
a result, much patchwork is done, both on doors and 
stoppings, and still the air supply will often be found 
insufficient, and it becomes necessary to shorten the 
distance of air travel by opening temporary airways or 
crosscuts through abandoned workings. 

In most cases splitting the air current has been 
carried to the limit, and frequently the only recourse 
that remains is to sink a new air shaft, enlarge the 
airways, or install a booster fan at some point in the 
mine. Sinking an air shaft is often impracticable, while 
enlarging the sectional area of the airways for thousands 
of feet is generally prohibitive of that method also. 
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Under these conditions, the installation of a booster 
fan is resorted to by a foreman who has neglected to 
carefully consider the question of the future ventilation 
of his mine when the work of development was in 
progress. The booster fan is generally operated by 
electric power. Speaking of boosters, it must be remem- 
bered that in many cases such a fan accomplishes only 
the churning of the mine air. However, impure air in 
motion is better than stagnant air, and some good is 
accomplished even then. 

The question that presents itself to the thoughtful 
man is, Why should any mine be brought to such a 
condition that it cannot be ventilated by the main fan 
at the surface? In the development of a large territory, 
ample preparation should be made at the start to furnish 
the maximum circulation required in the future develop- 
ment of the mine. The proposed plan and output of the 
mine should be determined and the necessary equipment 
provided. In the development of the mine, an efficient 
mine manager (foreman) will build good stoppings as 
the work proceeds, employing men for that purpose who 
understand what is necessary to be done. As far as 
practicable the same men should continue to do the same 
work from day to day. The practice of having some men 
build stoppings one day and of employing others to do 
the work the next day should not be tolerated, but the 
men engaged in this work should be responsible for the 
results. 

Under a shale or slate roof an efficient foreman will 
often keep a track in both entries or airways, for the 
purpose of cleaning up falls that constantly occur. It 
will frequently prove good practice to arrange to take 
the empties in on one entry while the loads are hauled 
out on the other, and this will not only insure that both 
entries are kept in good condition, but will also greatly 
facilitate the ventilation of the workings when extended. 
In all these arrangements, the future working of the 
mine must be kept continually in mind. It is important 
to remember that it is not sufficient to provide a 
ventilating fan that is guaranteed to produce a given 
guantity of air at a certain speed, when no attention is 
given to the conditions underground. The airways must 
be kept open and unobstructed in order that the fan can 
do its work. 

The question is often asked, Why is it that so large a 
number of mines have a good supply of air at the shaft 
bottom and on the main airways, while the working faces 
are so poorly ventilated? In answer to this question, it 
may be stated that the mining laws are often to blame 
for such a condition. In most coal-mining states, the 
law requires a specified volume of air to be circulated in 
the mine. This volume is usually 100 cu.ft. per man 
per minute, and 500 cu.ft. per animal employed in the 
mine. In most cases, the law fails to state where this 
volume of air should be measured, and as a natural result 
the measurement is taken at the foot of the intake or 
downcast shaft. 

The bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania (1911) re- 
quires the mine foreman to measure the air once every 
week at or near the main inlet and outlet airways in the 
mine and also at the last cut-through in the last room 
and in the entry beyond the last room (art. 9, sec. 4). 
The Illinois mine law requires the air to be measured at 
the foot of the downcast and the upcast and provides 
further that doors, curtains or brattices shall be placed 
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for conducting the required amount of air into the work- 
ing places. The law leaves, however, much to the 
judgment of the mine inspector, and here there is room 
for argument, since one inspector may differ in his 
judgement from another. In my opinion, the inspector 
should be required to enforce laws and not obliged to 
make them. The making of the laws can only be in- 
trusted safely to the representatives of the people ap- 
pointed for that specific purpose. 

It is true that the Illinois law requires the “mine 
examiner” (fireboss) to measure with an anemometer 
the amount of air passing in the last crosscut or break- 
through of each pair of entries, or in the last room of 
each division in longwall mines, and at all other points 
where he may deem it necessary, and to note the results 
of such measurements in the mine examiner’s book kept 
for that purpose. But suppose he does not get a reading ; 
he either reports “no reading,’ or he makes no entry 
in the book for that place. The state mine inspector is 
supposed to examine these reports. To secure good 
ventilation in all mines, however, at the working face, 
a law is required that will provide a certain definite 
quantity of air in circulation at the inby crosscut on each 
pair of entries and in the last breakthrough in each 
room, similar to the requirement of the Pennsylvania 
Jaw. 

W. L. Morean. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

Preventing Mine Explosions 


Letter No. 7—In his letter No. 5, Coal Age, Aug. 14, p. 
268, John Rose asks if the suggestions made in previous 
letters on this subject are strictly followed, will they 
“eliminate such explosions?” To this question, I answer 
“Yes,” but they must be strictly followed. 

I believe every recent explosion has been the result of 
someone in some way slipping a cog; that is to say, over- 
looking’ or neglecting some precaution that every one con- 
nected with the mine should observe. Some place has been 
allowed to become dusty; some shot was improperly pre- 
pared, or overloaded, or tamped with coal dust; or mixed 
explosives were used; or the ventilation has been per- 
mitted to become disarranged and to remain so till suffi- 
cient explosive gas has accumulated to cause an explosion ; 
or something has been allowed to happen that should have 
been prevented. 

The old adage is, “Accidents will occur in the best regu- 
lated families,” but I believe that by eternal vigilance they 
can be reduced to a minimum. 

I think that William Crooks, in his letter No. 3, July 
24, p. 143, struck the keynote of the whole situation when 
he said: “In my opinion, the true solution of this ques- 
tion lies in a higher sense of duty among mining officials 
and a more thorough and intimate knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of mining by the rank and file of mine 
operatives. Attention has well been drawn to the great 
need of education of mining men and of codperation on 
the part of every mine worker and mine official,” and adds, 
‘As long as mines are operated in a careless and inefficient 
manner disasters are liable to happen at any time.” 

In regard to the question of strong air currents, I am 
not an advocate of excessive air currents. I believe that 
after introducing enough air into the mine to comply with 
the law and to so dilute as to render harmless the 
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various mine gases, there is nothing to be gained by a 
further addition of air, which might increase the danger. 
The more air that is circulated through the mine the more 
moisture is carried out and the more difficult becomes the 
thorough humidifying of the air and prevention of dust. 
Also, a high air velocity keeps more dust in suspension 
and tends to pick up dust from the loaded cars on haul- 
age roads and carries it in suspension or deposits it on tim- 
bers, ribs and gobs. Also, the more air supplied, the 
more oxygen there is present to help feed an explosion 
if one should occur. 

I do not want the foregoing to be construed as advo- 
cating insufficient ventilation. On the contrary, I am a 
strong advocate of ample ventilation, but like all good 
things there can be too much of it. 

In regard to the last two paragraphs of Mr. Rose’s 
Letter No. 5, it must be remembered that the most effi- 
cient and competent man is apt, at some time, to have 
someone under him err, and I venture the assertion that, 
even if a human factor is not discovered in the cause for 
any particular explosion, it is there just the same. 

Epw. H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. 10—In his letter No. 8, Coal Age, Aug. 21, 
p. 309, Mr. Hogarth has cited a portion of the law, art. 4, 
sec. 24, which he assumes I have either overlooked or dis- 
regarded in discussing the responsibility of the assistant 
mine foreman, and which he considers the final affirmative 
answer as to the said responsibility. 

Instead of regarding this section as being clear, con- 
cise and final in this respect, from its phraseology and 
construction, I consider it, if not decidly equivocal, at 
least capable of a double meaning. I believe that its real 
intent and application cannot be determined without 
reference to previous portions of the same article. 

When taken alone it must be admitted that this section 
is capable of being understood to mean that the assistant, 
as such, is amenable to the same penalties for the viola- 
tion of any of the requirements of the act as the mine 
foreman, or it may be taken to mean that when the assist- 
ant is performing the duties of the foreman, during 
the latter’s necessary temporary absence, he is then, to all 
intents and purposes of the law, a mine foreman, and as 
such is held responsible. Both of these constructions can- 
not be true, however, since if they were, the assistant 
would be equally responsible with the mine foreman, 
under all circumstances, and could not therefore be ex- 
pected to comply with the instructions of the foreman 
in respect to carrying out the provisions of the act. 

Sec. 1 of art. 4 stipulates, first, that “the mine foreman 
shall have full charge of all the inside workings and of the 
persons employed therein, in order that all the provisions 
of this act, so far as they relate to his duties, shall be com- 
plied with,” and, second, that the assistants “shall act un- 
der his [mine foreman’s] instructions in carrying out the 
provisions of this act.” 

These two provisions, to my mind, establish the pre- 
eminence of the foreman both as to his authority and re- 
sponsibility, and may be logically regarded as emphatical- 
ly and unequivocally referring all subsequent require- 
ments of the act to his supervision and execution, either 
personally or by proxy. 
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In his interpretation of sec. 24, Mr. Hogarth has evi- 
dently understood the first construction I mentioned pre- 
viously and by so doing has overlooked the more compre- 
hensive stipulations of the first portion of the article. In 
the interpretation and application of a law, the intention 
of its requirements must be kept in view, and where the 
phraseology of any particular portion would make that in- 
tent obscure or uncertain, its meaning must be derived 
from those parts that are clear and emphatic. There is 
neither obscurity nor equivocacy, in the first section of 
the article, in regard to the authority of the foreman nor 
in reference to the subordination of the assistant. Bearing 
this relation to each other under the law, it would be 
inconsistent with the law’s intent to contend they are 
equally responsible under the act, or to attempt to destroy 
the meaning and application of one portion by array- 
ing against it another portion of such grammatical con- 
struction as to be capable of a misapplication in the 
practical operation of mines. 

It is neither my desire nor intention to engage in a dis- 
cussion that is of lttle practical value, but I regard it as 
the duty of every man in the name of justice to protest 
against an evident misinterpretation of a law. I have 
found nothing in the bituminous mine law (1911) that 
can be construed to make the assistant mine foreman any 
more or less than a representative of the foreman, and 
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THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN SPLITTING 


Theory assumes that when an air current traveling in an 
airway divides, at a certain point called the “point of split,” 
into two separate currents or “splits,’ the unit pressure (p) 
at the point of split is common to each split. In other words, 
two splits starting from the same point in a mine have the 
same unit pressure (p) and, for the same sectional area (a), 
the resistance (R = pa) is the same for each split. The same 
holds true for any number of splits (n) of equal area. 

Whether the unit pressure (p) or the unit work (pv) is the 
factor common to each of two or more splits starting from the 
same point will not be discussed here. The law of dynamic 
equilibrium of fluids points to the equality of unit work for 
each split. The comparison of the relation of the quantity of 
air (q), the rubbing surface (s) and the sectional area (a), 
on these two basis of reasoning, is as follows: 





Unit Pressure Unit Work 
- ksq? en ksq* 
mat a ile 


For constant unit work: 


. [a 
q varies as a \ 


For constant unit pressure: 


3 
; a 
— q varies Gs a = 
s s 


Practical Conditions—In considering the practical results 
of splittng the air current in a mine, it may be assumed that 
the power on the air (U) at the mouth (intake) of the mine 
remains constant. Assuming a number of splits (n), starting 
from the same point in the mine, the total area of passage is 
na and the formula for power is then 

_ ksQ? 
(na)* 
which shows that, since in any case U, k, s and a are each 
constant, Q® varies as n*, or Q varies as n, which is the num- 
ber of equal splits, each having an area a. , : 

In other words, the quantity of air circulated in a given 
mine, by a given power on the air (effective power), is pro- 
portional to the number of splits, assuming the splits all start 
from the mine entrance or so near to it that the resistance of 
the main intake entry, slope or shaft may be ignored. Under 
these conditions, splitting the air has no effect to alter the 
velocity or the r-sistance in the mine. } i 

When the point of split, however, is some distance inby 
from the mouth of the mine or “daylight” the effect of split- 
ting the air, in that case, is to cause a disproportion. The 
quantity of air circulated by a given power no longer varies 
as tic Number of splits; but the ratio of increase in volume 
is less, because the power on the air at the mouth of the splits 
is uecreased by splitting. F 

Assuming, as batore. a constant power on the air at the 
mouth of the mine, since the quantity has been increased by 
splitting, both the velocity and resistance have been increased 
in the main airway, which absorbs more power thus decreas- 
ing the power on the splits. 
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in this respect he occupies the same relative position as 
the representative of a constituency. In the discharge 
of his duties, he loses his individuality and becomes the 
embodiment of another whose will and pleasure he carries 
out. Therefore, I claim that the acts of the assistant 
are the acts of the foreman and the assistant cannot be 
held responsible for another’s acts. 

In the extract given from art. 19, sec. 13, the important 
point is to interpret correctly the meaning of the words, 
“the person or persons at fault.” I would like to ask, 
Would it be just to place the fault on an individual who 
is acting in an official capacity under the instructions of 
another? The attempt has been made, both by mine in- 
spectors and foremen, to hold the assistant foremen re- 
sponsible, and this fear has been held, unlawfully, over the 
heads of the assistants, thus affording greater facilities for 
shifting the blame from the legally responsible party. 

It would be interesting, in connection with this discus- 
sion, to read the decision of Judge W. H. Ruppel in the 
case of Joseph Willis vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and to note that in that decision the mine foreman is 
named as the official to see to the execution of the law, the 
assistant being referred to only as a delegated authority 
to carry out his orders. 

I Cy VARErer. 

Jerome, Penn. 
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Effect of Splitting on Veloecity—In order to show the gen- 
eral effect of splitting the air current, at any point in a mine, 
on the velocity (vo) in the shaft or main airway and the 
velocity (vi) in the splits, it is necessary to know the ratio 
(m) of the rubbing surface (s,) in the splits, to that (so) in 
the shaft or main airway; also, the ratio (n) of the area (a;) 
of the splits, to that (a,) of the shaft or main airway. 


Then, 8; = ms; and a, = nay; (1) 
and, since for a given quantity the velocity varies inversely 
as the area, 
Vv 
it Be ie (2) 


But, the power on the air (U) at the mouth of the mine is 
equal to the power (uo) absorbed in the shaft or main airway, 
or both, plus the power (u,) absorbed in the splits. 


U=u + uy (3) 
or, expresed in terms of the mine, since u = ksv%, 
U=k (Soo 5 $,0;) (4) 


Substituting for s, and v;® the values given in equations 1 
and 2, gives after simplifying : 
m n> + m be 
U = ks,0e (G + =i) = ksyvs ( n3 (5) 
Equation 5 shows clearly that, for a constant power on the 
air at the mouth of a mine, in splitting, 
nm 





Vo varies as a (6) 
V n> +m 
and, observing equation 2, 
, 1 
0, varies a8 —-——— (7) 
yon? = m 


It appears from the last three equations that as the ratio 
of the split area to the shaft or main-intake area, represented 
by n, is increased the main-intake velocity (vo) is increased, 
while the split velocity (vi) is decreased, the increase and de- 
crease of velocity, however, being less rapid than the change 
in the area ratio. 

Effect of Spliting on Quantity—The quantity of air in 
circulation varies directly as the intake velocity vo; or, for a 
constant power (U) on the air, 


; n : 
Q varies as ——————— (8) 


Wd n> -+- m 
Effect of Splitting on the Mine Resistance—The total mine 
resistanec is the sum of the main-intake and split resistances. 





Thus, R = k (8,02 + 812%) (9) 
and R = ksyve (= + *) (10) 
Finally, from equations 6 and 10 is derived 
; n? + m 
ROOT 68 28) oe (11): 
3/ = 
V (n> + m)? 
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Efficiency of Mine Fans 


Will you kindly explain why there is such a great 
difference in the observed efficiencies of ventilating fans 
in mining practice. The initial depression, for any tip 
speed uw, as expressed in inches of water gage, is com- 
monly calculated by the formula 
Lee Kee One” 

1000 ! 

I have observed that the use of this formula gives 
widely different results in fans of the same size and 
operated at the same speed. How should the efficiency 
of these fans be calculated for comparison. 

Min1ING ENGINEER. 


W.g. = 


Chicago, Ill. 


There are two methods of estimating efficiency that 
have been more or less prevalent in fan practice. The 
earlier practice was to estimate the efficiency as the 
ratio of the actual gage in the fan drift to the the- 
oretical gage as calculated by the formula given by 
correspondent, reducing this ratio to percentage by 
multiplying by 100. later practice, however, quite 
generally bases the efficiency of a ventilator on the ratio 
of the power on the air, as measured in the fan drift, 
to the indicated horsepower of the engine driving the 
fan, as calculated from the indicator card. 

In regard to the first method mentioned, it has been 
generally recognized that the water gage developed by 
the operation of the fan is not a true factor of the fan 
itself, since it is modified—indeed, we may say established, 
by the resistance of the mine against which a given fan 
driven at a given speed will produce a volume of air 
that will be greater or less according as the resisting 
pressure is less or greater. In other words, the action 
of the fan must be measured by both the volume and 
the pressure, since the one increases as the other decreases, 
for the same speed of the fan. It is evident, therefore, 
that the same operation of the fan may develop a higher 
or a lower pressure, depending on the resisting power of 
the mine or airway, which obstructs the flow of the air 
current, both in the mine and through the fan. This 
conclusion shows that the “manometric efficiency” permits 
of a true comparison of fans only when operating against 
the same mine resistance, and this explains in part the 
wide difference in the efficiencies of lke fans operated 
at a like speed, but under different conditions. 

In this connection there is another important consider- 
ation affecting the efficiency of centrifugal ventilators. 
For example, when a fan is operated against a less 
resistance than that for which it was designed, a heavy 
burden is thrown on the fan by reason of the increased 
quantity of air that rushes through it as a result of 
the low resistance against which the fan is working. 
Assuming that the total power operating the fan is 
unchanged, a larger proportion of this power is then 
absorbed in the fan itself and a less proportion of the 
power is effective in the mine, and the efficiency, which 
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is the ratio of the effective power to the total power 
producing circulation, is rapidly decreased. Calling the 
efficiency K, if a total power U’ produces a quantity of 
air Y against a unit pressure p, we have 

Q2 

K 


Now, practically, the power required to turn the fan 
varies as its speed of rotation, or the number (n) of 
revolutions per minute; and it has been too generally 
assumed that the quantity of air in circulation varies 
as the speed of the fan. This would be true if the 
pressure p varied as the efficiency A, which is not the 
case. A large number of experiments show that the 
efficiency varies as the % power of the pressure against 
which the fan operates. Then, since the pressure varies 
as the square of the quantity of air in circulation, it 
follows that the speed of rotation varies as the °/, power 
of the quantity of air in circulation, or the fourth 
power of the speed varies as the fifth power of the 
quantity. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn from the re'ation 
thus found to exist between the power, speed and effi- 
ciency of the fan and the quantity and pressure of air 
in circulation is shown as follows: Assuming a constant 
power apphed to the fan shaft, resulting in a practically 
constant speed of the fan, 





U = 


K 
Y varies as — 


Any change in ventilating pressure, owing to a change 
in the mine resistance, is accompanied by a similar 
though less rapid change in the efficiency of the fan. 
Consequently, there is always a loss of efficiency when 
a centrifugal ventilator is operated at a lower pressure 
than that for which it is designed; and, vice versa, there 
is always a gain in efficiency when a fan is operated at a 
higher pressure than that for which it is designed. These 
remarks refer to changes occurring in the mine or airway, 
with a constant power applied to the fan shaft. 

On the other hand, assuming the conditions in the mine 
or airway remain unchanged, any increase or decrease 
in the power applied to the fan shaft is accompanied by 
a nearly proportionate increase or decrease in the speed 
of the fan, resulting in a: similar, but not proportionate, 
change in the quantity and pressure of the air in 
circulation. In this case, since, practically, 

K varies aa 
n 
it follows if p varies as Q°, and Q varies as the #4 power 
of n, the efficiency varies as the ‘/; power of the speed, 
or the fifth power of the efficiency varies as the seventh 
power of the speed. This shows that there is a gain in 
efficiency when a fan is operated at a greater speed than 
that for which it is designed, assuming the conditions 
in the mine remain unchanged. Likewise, there is a 
loss in efficiency when the fan is operated at a less speed 
than what that for which it is designed. 
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Some West Virginia Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—Show on the accompanying plan where the fan 
should be located and indicate the proper method of ven- 
tilation by means of arrows, showing the position of 
overcasts, doors, stoppings and regulators by means of 
the usual symbols. Note any violation of the mine law 
by the letter V on the plan. 

Ans.—So many requests have been received relating 
to this question that we reproduce the plan of mine 
published in a former issue of Coal Age. The letter V 
indicates where rooms have been turned inside of cross- 
cuts or where headings have been driven a greater dis- 
tance than the 80 ft. specified in the mine law. The 
location of the fan is as indicated. This mine is opened 
on the triple-entry system, the center entry being its 
main intake air course and haulage road, while the 
entries on either side form respectively the main- 
return airway for each side of the mine. The di- 
rection of the air current is indicated by the arrows 
on the plan. The overcasts where the main-return 
current is conducted over the 
intake current at the mouth of 
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Ans.—(a) Yes, under favorable conditions. (b) Coal- 
dust explosions are most likely to occur in dry and dusty 
mines, especially where a small percentage of marsh gas 
is present and where black powder is used for blasting 
the coal and suitable precautions are not taken to avoid 
excessive charges of powder and badly located shots. 

(c) The weight of dust required to form an explosive 
mixture in air free from gas depends, to a large extent, 
on the inflammability and fineness of the dust. Ex- 
periments performed at Pittsburgh on fine bituminous 
dust that has been passed through a 200-mesh sieve 
produced explosions when the density of the dust-laden 
air was 1 lb. of dust per 500 cu.ft. of air, while other 
experiments at Liévin, France, showed explosions to take 
place when there was 1 lb. of dust to 230 cu.ft. of air. 

(1) Marsh gas and dust without the addition of air 
would not form an explosive mixture; but when marsh 


gas is present, even in 
small percentages, in 


dust-laden air, the mix- 
ture is more readily ex- 





plosive than when no 
AETRIMORICROSSING eas EeDresents «(6) Num- 
erous means have been 
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those points. Stoppings are indicated by a double line 
and doors by a single line crossing the heading or pass- 
ageway, while regulators are indicated by a broken line 
across the heading. The general arrangement of the air 
crossings is shown in detail just above and at the right 
of the general plan. 

Ques.—(a) Is coal dust explosive? (b) If so, where 
are explosions of coal dust most likely to occur? (ce) 
What weight of dust in air makes an explosive mixture? 
(d) What weight of dust and what percentage of marsh 
gas will make an explosive mixture? (e) What means 
have been proposed to remove coal dust from the air? 
(f) What method has been found most successful for 
purging the air of coal dust? (g) Ts it best to pre- 
vent the suspension of coal dust in air or to remove 
the dust after it has been suspended ? 


water, or by sprays of water thrown across the entry 
through which the air is passing; also, by alternating 
the width of the airway, so as to cause a reduction of 
velocity at intervals where the dust would fall. 

(f) The most effective means of purging the air from 
dust is to prevent its being thrown into suspension in 
the air current, by avoiding the accumulation of dust at 
the working face and the use of heavy charges in blasting. 
All fine coal and dust should be loaded out of the mine 
in dustproof cars, and the working face should be thor- 
oughly watered before firing shots. 

(g) Since an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, it is better to use every precaution to prevent the 
suspension of dust in mine air, but means must also be 
adopted for the removal of dust that it is impossible 
to prevent getting into the air. 
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Washington, D.C. 


Sufficient time has now elapsed since the handing down of 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
anthracite cases to permit the expression of some more defi- 
nite opinions regarding it both by coal and railroad interests. 
Taken in conjunction with the decision in the matter of rates 
governing the transportation of railroad fuel and that re- 
garding the rates to be charged for commodities generally by 
the Western roads, this opinion is regarded by competent 
students as the most important act of the commission for a 
long time in determining the relations between the carriers 
and the coal companies. 

It is of course generally admitted that the significance of 
the decision is quite materially diminished by the fact that 
there is such an intimate relationship between the carriers 
and the producing mines in the anthracite region. That being 
the case, the decision is not regarded as of direct and funda- 
mental importance to consumers or even, in the main, to 
miners as such, because of the almost complete identity be- 
tween the anthracite roads and the coal-mining companies. 

Should the commodities clause be so applied as to bring 
about a real separation between the mines and the carriers 
the effect of the anthracite decision will be considerably 
more practical and more marked. It will then be apparent 
what the result of a reduction in the charge for transporta- 
tion will be in affecting the price of coal to the consumer. 
Meantime, it is noted that the commission itself seems to 
concede in the opinion that the verdict is of chief practcal 
importance to the producers of about 20 per cent. of the 
anthracite output who are supposed to be “independent.” 

The essence of the decision in the anthracite case is seen 
in the methods it employs for the determination of a reason- 
able rate for the carriage of freight. With due limitation it is 
assumed throughout the opinion that the coal furnishes prac- 
tically the staple busines of the anthracite roads (a tabular 
view shows that it runs to one-half or more of all freight), 
so that in speaking of income from the transportation of coal 
reference is made to (substantially) the chief income of the 
earriers. 


The Inherent Unlawfulness of Rates 


The point of the opinion is then seen in the statement 
Late We are impressed with the inherent unlawful- 
ness of the rates and practices established by these carriers, 
which clearly are the outgrowth of past conditions wherein 
the carriers were producers, shippers, transporters and ven- 
dors of the commodity. If the rates they established for 
transportation were excessive it resulted in no hardship to 
their mining and selling operations because the excessive 
profits from the transportation services offset the absence of 
profit in their mining and selling operations. And high rates 
eliminated the competing shipper from the markets.” 


This conclusion is arrived at after an analysis of the con- 
ditions of capitalization and operation of each of the carriers 
involved, with remarks regarding the relations between each 
carrier and the coal-mining industry along the route or as 
controlled by the carrier in question. A curious feature of 
the decision is found in the fact that despite this criticism 
of the methods pursued in the past when the operations of 
mining and transporting were admittedly in the same hands. 
The commission goes on to say that the coal companies now 
controlled by the carriers “ship 80 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction, and if a substantial reduction is made in the tariff 
rates its full effect will fall upon but 20 per cent. of the ton- 
nage shipped’—a remark which appears to imply that, in 
spite of all that has been attempted to the contrary, the same 
kind of control that has prevailed in the past will be expected 
to continue in the future. 

Financially the exact effect of the decision is considered 
not easy to trace. The reductions ordered range from 15 to 
50c. per ton, but without knowing the tonnage moving to 
various points at each of the newly fixed rates, an exact com- 
putation of the resultant loss of income is out of the question. 
Possibly the most significant financial aspect of the opinion 
is found in the computation of cost of transportation on an- 
thracite coal per ton of 2000 lb. per mile as 3.3 mills, while 
average revnue on the coal roads is given as follows: 
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Average 
Average Revenue 
Haul per Ton Mile 
Central R.R. Co. of New Jersey... 140.58 miles 9.45 mills 


ehizh) Walleye Convene eee 157 miles 9.44 mills 
New York, Ontario & West. Ry. Co. 209 miles 6.18 mills 
rie Ri RM Coss irncaie kyon torent 169.90 miles 7.39 mills 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co... 185.70 miles 6.44 mills 
Delaware, Lack. & West. R.R. Co. 147 miles 7.90 mills 
PENNS VLVAMLA we ree tu cme Onenctemienerennenete 221.43 miles 5.43 mills 


Deducting the stated cost of transportation 3.3 mills per 
mile from the figures in the last column shows an alleged 
“margin of profit on tidewater anthracite’ varying from some- 
thing over 2.1 mills to something over 6.1 mills per ton-mile. 
It seems plain that the cut of 15 to 50c. per ton, equal perhaps 
to an average cut of 10 to 15 per cent. in haulage charges, is 
not expected to materially affect the revenues thought by the 
comm :ssion to be realized at present even if there should be 
no growth in density of traffic as a result of the reduction. 

In some respects the most interesting phase of the opinion 
is thought to be seen in the remarks of the commission re- 
garding the “practices” of the coal roads. Several of them are 
said to be still practicing what amounts to discrimination by 
granting the exclusive use of some of their p’ers, docks, stor- 
age plants, retail delivery trestles and other properties to 
their allied coal companies at inadequate rental charges and 
under conditions which constitute substantial discrimination 
in favor of such coal shippers, while several are alleged to 
have declined to establish joint rates for all shippers not- 
withstanding the coal output of their allied companies has 
been accorded an interline movement by means of trackage 
arrangements and the free transportation to junction points 
of the coal production exchanged by the coal companies con- 
trolled by the carriers. 

Such practices are criticized as unlawful and discriminatory 
in the worst sense, since the discriminaton results to the ben- 
efit of the carriers. On the whole the action of the commis- 
sion in ordering the abolition of these practices and the es- 
tablishment of through routes and joint rates is thought by 
many to be the most decided feature of the opinion, if they 
should, as the commission predicts, have the effect to ‘neu- 
tralize any undue benefit heretofore enjoyed by the 
coal operations of railroad ownership.” 


The Railway Fuel-Coal Decision 


Considerable interest is likewise expressed in the decision 
of the commission regarding the practices governing the 
transportation of fuel-coal for railways rendered at about the 
same time as the general anthracite decision. This case, it 
will be recalled, was instituted because the commission’s at- 
tention had been directed at various times to the method of 
handling railroad fuel-coal in vogue in Southeastern territory. 

The fuel-coal in question, as is now brought out, is pur- 
chased f.o.b. the mines, and the factors taken into consider- 
ation in letting the contracts were (1) the price of coal at 
the mine mouth, (2) the division of the joint through rate 
which issued to the originating carrier, and (3) the cost of 
transporting the coal from the junction points to the points 
of consumption. 

After considering the evidence in the case the commission 
reaches the conclusion that “one of the determining features 
if not the controlling one is the divsion of the joint through 
rates which must be paid to the originating carriers.” The 
commission adds that “in order to intelligently bid for the 
coal contract it is necessary that the competing operators 
shall know definitely the amount of this division. While in 
ordinary commercial business the through rate to be paid for 
transportation is the important factor, here the essential 
factor is the division of the through rate paid up to the junc- 
tion. For this reason all the facts and circumstances which 
make it desirable that the exact rate of transportation on 
commercial shipments shall pe published make it desirable 
that the divisions of the rates under which railway fuel coal 
is transported be published.” 

On the strength of this reasoning the commission an- 
nounced a determination to treat the railway fuel-coal like. 
other coal moving over the lines. From this it follows that 
a railroad company when acting as shipper is entitled to the 
Same consideration as a commercial shipper, and no more, 
even when the shipment moves in part over the rails of such 
a company. 
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In such cases the carrier is held to be entitled to a divis- 
ion of the joint through rate, such rate, however, having been 
fixed by the same considerations which would determine di- 
visions upon a through commercial shipment in which the 
railroad had no interest other than that of carrier. For the 
future the divisions of rates in the case of fuel-coal over the 
roads involved in the controversy or inquiry are to be fixed 
by the commission and to be filed with it as in the case of 
other rates. 

HARRISBURG, PENN. 

The fifth annual reports of the Mining Institutes in the 
anthracite region, which are conducting mining schools at 
night, under the direct control of the public school boards 
have just been completed by the presidents and secretaries of 
these Mining Institutes, and have been compiled and arranged 
in a comprehensive and combined report by Charles K. Glo- 
man, chief clerk of the Susquehanna Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
This report has been made public by the companies which 
have taken an especial interest in this work. 

This is the second season of direct control by the public 
school boards and of direct codperation by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, with the continued moral and 
financial support of the operating coal companies, the wisdom 
of this method of control has been amply proved. 

With advisory committees representing both the employers 
and employees to codperate with the public school authorities 
the three elements are united which assures the present and 
future success of the schools. The needs of the employee and 
the needs of the employer are thus combined with the knowl- 
edge and experience of the educational experts. The best 
proof of the success of this combination is that 11 of the 
students passed the state examinations for mine foremen and 
44 students passed the state examinations for assistant 
mine foremen this year, and the total number of students has 
increased enormously. 

There were 2500 students enrolled in the schools of the 
Nanticoke Mining Institute, the Shamokin and Mt. Carmel 
Mining Institute and the Williams Valley Mining Institute in 
the season which ended this spring. The following table 
shows the remarkable growth of the first two institutes and 
their schools since they were founded in 1910: 


Nanticoke Institute 


Members’ Students 
1910-1911 500 100 
1911-1912 501 128 
1912-1913 679 637 
1913-1914 821 841 
1914-1915 928 1269 

Shamokin and Mt. Carmel Institute 

Members’ Students 
1910-1911 108 25 
1911-1912 254 56 
1912-1913 ay 763 
1913-1914 761 1016 
1914-1915 1073 1052 


In addition to this the Williams Valley Institute which has 
just completed its second year, had 295 members and 242 
students. 

It is not only the men who are instructed in the rudi- 
ments and the technical subjects which pertain to mining. 
During five months of the last season, Mrs. Anna Snyder Lape 
was employed by the Nanticoke Mining Institute as field 
secretary for the sewing classes for married women and 
employed girls. The last month of her time was devoted to a 
canvass of the houses in the community and she secured no 
less than 559 applications from women to attend the night 
school classes in sewing, cooking and English this Fall. 

These schools conducted by the Mining Institutes under 
the direction and authority of the local school boards aided 
by the State Department of Public Instruction have the hearty 
support and codperation of the coal companies whose em- 
ployees attend them. In the Nanticoke district the Susue- 
hanna Coal Co., the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co., the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., and the Alden Coal 
Co., are their supporters. In the Shamokin and Mt. Carmel 
district the companies interested are the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. The ma- 
jority of the students at the Williams Valley Institute schools 
are employees of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 

Similar night schools have been conducted in the boroughs 
of Plymouth and Shickshinny under the local school board 
auspices only. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Seranton—Suits for coal royalties aggregating $328,906 
were commenced against the Lackawanna coal company on 
August 26, on behalf of the Winton Coal Co. and the heirs of 


the Anderson, Dean and Livery estates. The money is al- 
leged to be owing for coal mined from beneath portions of 
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the city since 1871. One phase of the case is the request for 
$50,000 for culm that has been sold by the company after 
having been washed, the original lease not having taken 
the small sizes of coal into consideration. 

Several houses within the city limits and over work- 
ings of the Lackawanna Coal Co. were badly damaged 
recently by a cave-in. In all five buildings suffered by hav- 
ing foundation walls cracked, the most badly injured build- 
ing being an apartment house in which six families lived. 


Parsons—Thousands of tons of coal are being stocked by 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. in the large tract of land oppo- 
site Hollenback Park. Rumor had it that the company was 
stocking coal in the event of a strike on Apr. 1 next, but this 
contention is denied. The coal officials state that stocked 
coal is subject to taxation in New York state and that the 
company has transferred its stocking plants to this state. 


Mauch Chunk—Due to the numerous floods in the Lehigh 
River this summer a greater quantity of coal than for some 
years has been washed down and as a conseuence the river 
dredgers are more than usually active. About three cars 
of coal of good quality is being taken daily from the river at 
this point. 

Beaver Meadow—The miners in the Evans Colliery, to the 
number of 200, went on strike when one of their members was 
fined by the foreman. After being out 5 days the difficulty 
was adjusted by the owners of the mine. 


Nesquehoning—It has been a good many years since the 
collieries in this region have experienced so much trouble 
with water in the workings. While the collieries at this place 
have been gotten into workable condition, all the other col- 
lieries in the Panther Creek Valley are still badly flooded. 


Shenandoah—A new bed of coal, over 30 ft. thick, has 
been discovered in the workings of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. The present indications are that the 
vein extends for several miles along the mountain and is of 
such a size as to insure work for the inhabitants of this 
place for many years. It will not be necessary to erect a 
new breaker to take care of the new output, as its prox- 
imity to Shenandoah colliery is such that it can be taken 
care of by that plant without any difficulty. 


Pottsville—The rainfall in the anthracite region this sea- 
son has been almost without precedent as to volume. In six 
weeks almost 16 in. have fallen and as a conseuence the 
mines in many instances have been flooded, even with the 
pumps working to full capacity. As a result it has been im- 
possible to work the lower measures, and in one instance in 
the Gilberton colliery the water attained a depth of 70 ft. 
Ordinarily in summer the seepage from the roofs practically 
ceases, but this year the men are compelled to endure the 
wet conditions in all parts of the mines. 

No recent order of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. has caused so much comment as the one can- 
celing the vacation privilege of the salaried employees. This 
company had formerly granted a 10-day vacation to its sala- 
ried men with transportation over the lines of the Reading 
system. With the coming of the vacation period this year the 
men were notified that not only was the transportation order 
annulled but the vacation privilege with pay had also been 
abolished. The new order is causing a great volume of com- 
ment among mining men all over the Schuylkill field. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The shipment of coke from the Connellsville 
region recently broke the year’s record amounting to 393,000 
tons. This practically cleared all the yards of spot coke. 
The region is now operating 75 per cent. of its ovens to 
95 per cent. of their capacity. 


Bakerton—The mines in Bakerton and vicinity are now 
working full time, all the miners being busy. It is believed 
that this state of affairs will continue throughout the balance 
of the year. 


Galitzin—The Birds Eye mine is being cleaned out. The 
operators have not stated whether the mine will be worked 
immediately or otherwise, but it has been reported that work 
will be resumed this summer. 


Monongahela—More than a dozen coal mines in this valley 
have doubled their working forces and production in the 
last 10 days, and production is now at a higher rate than at 
any time this year. It is stated that this state of affairs is 
due to the fact that the railroads have decided to store enor- 
mous quantities of coal in anticipation of a shortage, because 
of the export demand and the threatened labor famine. Over 
3500 men have been added to the payrolls in this valley. 

Uniontown—Reports to the effect that H. V. Thompson, 
whose too extensive transactions in coal lands were respon- 
sible for the closing of the First National Bank of which he 
was the president, here early in the present year, is about to 
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emerge from his period of financial difficulties are given con- 
siderable attention, inasmuch as it is reported that he is al- 
ready paying off numerous notes, the past due interest on 
others and that numerous judgments that have been entered 
in the past few months are being stricken from the records. 

An order increasing the output of the three plants of 
the Oliver and Snyder Steel Co., near here, from 30,000 
to 40,000 tons monthly has been received and will speed 
the additional tonnage, General Superintendent J. H. Lane 
will put the plants on a 6-day working basis and employ a 
full complement of men, about 700 in all. Ever since the 
shift to the upward tendency in the coal and coke market the 
Oliver plants have been running 5 days a week, adding 
weekly to the working force until now they are ready to 
start full time operations with almost a full payroll. A few 
more men will be required, however. The output will be 
consigned direct to the company’s steel plants at Pittsburgh. 


Punxsutawney—A coal deal involving nearly 5000 acres 
was closed on August 29, between the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. and the Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke 
Co., two of the largest operating corporations in the bitu- 
minous coal region. For 2019 acres of coal in Jefferson, 
Clearfield and Armstrong counties the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Co. has traded to the Buffalo & Susquehanna company a 
slightly larger acreage in Indiana County in the White Bush 
Flats region. About 1200 acres in Armstrong county, which 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna company had planned to mine 
through a new opening, will now be mined through the Cow- 
anshannock Coal & Coke Co.’s opening at Numine. By the 
deal the Rochester & Pittsburgh company has lengthened the 
life of its Adrian operations 4 years, its Helvetia mines 6 
years and its Numine workings nearly 20 years. The life of 
the Sagamore mine, of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & 
Coke Co., has been increased at least 30 years. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Glendale—The Hitchman Coal Co.’s mine north of Glendale 
has been closed for a short time in order that extensive repairs 


may be made. Improvements will be made in the fans and 
in the scales, the shutdown being merely temporary. 


Charleston—All the coal mines located along the Little 
Coal River between Sovereign and Clothier are being operated 
full time with a full force of men. Nine mines are located 
between these two towns, and it is said that the operators 
have sufficient orders on hand to keep them busy for several 
months. 


Hinton—The Miller-Pocahontas Coal Co. recently shipped 
its first carload of coal. Development of the property was 
begun Apr. 15 last, and the promoters are congratulating 
themselves on their rapid progress. This firm has 1083 acres 
of Pocahontas No. 3 coal on the Gugan River near Mullins. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—A substitute was adopted for the convict 
bill in the legislature, following an agreement of both sides. 
The bill provides that no convict of any class shall be worked 
in the mines of Alabama after Jan. 1, 1920, and no convict 
under sentence of less than five years shall be worked in 
the mines after Jan. 1, 1918. There has been a long fight over 
this bill. 

It is understood that application will be made to the 
Board of City Commissioners by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. for the relighting of the bee-hive ovens located 
near the Sloss furnace on First Avenue. Two years ago 
the city entered into a contract with the Sloss company, 
whereby in consideration of the city vacating in favor 
of the company certain parts of Third Avenue and nearby 


alleys, and withdrawing several damage suits, the Sloss 
company discontinued the operation of the coke ovens, 


which have been idle since Jan. 1, 1914. With the present 
demand for iron, the company is facing a shortage of coke, 
and it is understood will make application to the city to be 
allowed to relight the ovens until the rush of orders is com- 
pleted. 


KENTUCKY 


Providence—Forty-seven men have been attending the 
miner’s course which is being conducted at Providence by T. 
J. Barr, professor of mining engineering at the Kentucky 
State University. Mining, drainage, ventilation, machinery, 
fires, etc., were covered. 

Frankfort—Clay and Jackson counties, Ky., have organ- 
ized forest protective societies, 50,000 acres being included in 
the latter county. Lee Craft is president and S. G. Coons 
secretary of the Clay County Association and Joseph Tussy is 
president and W. R. Reynolds secretary of the Jackson As- 
sociation. 


Hazard—The Kentucky River Power Co., organized to 
furnish power to the numerous mining operations in this sec- 
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tion has let contracts for clearing the rights of way and 
erecting poles along them. R. L. Cornell, general manager 
in charge of the work, and George Johns, foreman of con- 
struction, have moved their families to Hazard. 


OHIO 


Gaylord—The Gaylord No. 2 mine of the Pittsburgh & 
Cleveland Coal Co. will resume operation shortly at a little 
over half time. A considerable force of men was recently put 
to work cleaning up this mine. When started, this operation 
will employ about 100 men, and after running for a short 
time, a force of probably 175 men will be employed. 


Athens—A gas explosion in Mine No. 6 of the Poston Con- 
solidated Coal Co. near Athens caused a bad fire recently. The 
blaze was discovered early in the morning and after the local 
department tried unsuccessfully to stop the blaze the Ohio 
mining department was notified. The mine was sealed up to 
burn itself out. It will not be opened for several months. 

Conesville—Barnes Mine No. 1, which has been closed down 
for more than two months for repairs to the tipple has again 
been placed in operation. 


INDIANA 


Terr Haute—The officers of district No. 11 U. M W. A. have 
ordered the closing down of three mines at Bloomsville which 
have been run on a codperative plan. It is said that under 
the agreement between the owners of the mines and the min- 
ers the latter could not make as much as if employed under 
the union scale. The mines are the Menden, Caledonian No. 
3 and the John Bull. 


ILLINOIS 


Monmouth—lIt is reported that the plant of the Monmouth 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. will be sold Thursday, Sept. 9, 
by Refere in Bankruptcy H. U. Henry at Peoria. It is believed 
that the James Green & Son Co. of Chicago will be the only 
bidder. The plant is in such shape that it could be started 
as soon as the new owners assumed charge. It is not thought, 
however, that operations will be begun before the latter 
part of September. 


Belleville—Fire of unknown origin destroyed the fan house 
of the Oak Hill mine, near here, recently. The loss is several 
thousand dollars. The mine belongs to the Southern Coal, 
Coke & Mining Co. 

Damage was done to a number of St. Clair County coal 
mines by floods during the past week. The airshaft of the 
Oakdale mine, owned by the Oakdale Coal & Mining Co., was 
flooded, necessitating a close down for five days. The same 
thing happened at the Suburban mine, which was idle for 
several days. Washouts on the Big Four, Vandalia, Southern, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville and Illinois Central 
railroads prevented shipments from this and adjoining coun- 
ties and caused losses to the coal men, who were unable to. 
fill orders. Normal conditions have been restored. 


Pocahontas—Operations have been resumed at the mine 
of the Pocahontas Coal Mining Co. The mine had been closed 
down since last October. It employs 250 men. 


Edwardsville—Farmers of Madison County who have lost 
their wheat and corn crops by rain and flood are planning 
to dig coal this winter in an effort to recoup their losses. 
In Foster township, particularly, there is a bed of coal of 
considerable thickness only a few feet beneath the surface. 
Few attempts have been made to mine it up to this time be- 
cause the farmers could occupy themselves more profitably 
with their crops. 


COLORADO 


Denver—The Union Pacific and the Colorado & Southern 
raoilroads have appealed to the state supreme court for a 
review of recent rulings of the state pubic utilities commis- 
sion regarding freight rates on coal, requesting that these 
rates be modified. Attorneys for the railroad companies as- 
sert that the new rates “are discriminatory and confiscatory” 
and that, if necessary, the cases will be carried to the United 
States Supreme court. If the state court should decide for the 
roads, appeal will be made for similar consideration of the 
new passenger schedules. 
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George Watkin Evans is at present on a professional visit 
to Alaska. 


C. A. Dorsey was elected trustee at a recent meeting of 
the creditors of the Wadsworth-Cahaba Coal Co. bankrupt. 
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Jacques Negru, technical chemist, Denver, has accepted a 
position with the Utah Fuel Co. and will have full charge of 
coking operations at Sunnyside, Utah. 


G. A. Luckenbach, 1637 Jefferson Ave., Scranton, Penn., has 
been appointed factory representative in the anthracite field 
for the Koehler Co., Marlboro, Mass. 


Walter E. Guller, formerly chief engineer of the Consoli- 
dated Indiana Coal Co., was recently appointed superintend- 
ent by the receiver for that company to succeed. J. R. Sharp, 
resigned. 


A. R. Beisel, formerly superintendent of the Holden Mines 
of the United States Coal & Oil Co., has been appointed general 
manager of that firm, with offices at Stone, Ky. 


E. J. Knickerbocker, assistant to the vice-president, was 
recently promoted to the duties of first assistant general 
sales agent, coal department of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City Mo., vice A. P. Moore, resigned. 


Gustav Boehmer, president of the Boehmer Coal Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., who had been in ill health for a year past, 
went to Lake Minnetonka six weeks ago. In a letter to his 
son, Will Boehmer, he says he is feeling fine and goes rowing 
every day although he is 67 years old. 


Charles S. Snyder, for some years representative of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke Co., in central New York, 
with headquarters at Syracuse has taken a similar position 
with the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. The vacancy has been 
filled by the appointment of H. S. Bradfield, of Buffalo. 


Tom L. Lewis, formerly president of the United Mine 
Workers of America and later owner and editor of the Coal 
Mining Review in Columbus has been appointed secretary of 
the High Volatile Coal Operators’ association of West Vir- 
ginia. He will make Charleston, W. Va., his headquarters. 


Hon. James E. Roderick, chief of department of mines of 
Pennsylvania, on Aug. 25 appointed C. H. Crocker, of Johns- 
town and Patrick S. King, of Smithfield to be inspectors of 
mines in the Bituminous region. Mr. Crocker will have head- 
quarters at Blairsville and Mr. King in Freeport, they will 
take office on Sept. 15, 1915. 


W. E. Mathews, for two years superintendent of the Mount 
Braddock plant of the W. J. Rainey Co., has resigned on 
account of ill health. D. K. Dillworth, chief clerk at the plant, 
is now acting as superintendent. For the present Mr. Mathews 
will remain at his home in Uniontown, Penn. 


SC 
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WwW. Cc. Hill a prominent coal mine operator at Blanche, 
Cherokee County, Ala., was found dead in bed recently, dying 
from heart failure. 


William Krumlauf, aged 62 a well known coal operator 
died at Alliance, Ohio, recently after an illness of several 
weeks, 


Morgan Davis, Jr., aged 48 years, one of the foremost 
mining engineers in the anthracite region and a successful 
mine promoter, died Aug. 25, in a Scranton private hospital 
following 6 weeks illness of blood poisoning and pneumonia. 
He was a native of Mt. Carmel and a graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. Mr. Davis came to Scranton in 1895 to take charge of 
a department of the “Colliery Engineer,” but later became a 
promotor of coal mining companies. The European war pre- 
vented the completion of a plan for consolidating a number of 
West Virginia coal mining companies whereby English cap- 
italists were to found a fifty million dollar corporation, under 
Mr. Davis’s management. 


MU CLCGGCLLL 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS : 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Goyne Steam Pump Co., of Ashland, 
Penn., is now represented in western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio and West Virginia by the Harris Pump & Supply Co., 
320-22 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


‘Chicago, Hl. The Gifford Wood Co. recently moved its 
office to the Sharples Building, in which it now occupies the 
entire second floor. This firm now has desirable office quarters 
and larger room for carrying and displaying its stock of 
machinery and tools. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—The Rail & River coal mine No. 1 
recently broke its record for output for one day by putting 
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out 2500 tons of coal. It also broke another record in working 
five days during the week. At this mine the coal is trans- 
ported underground about three miles. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Five million tons of coal held up in 
the Kanawha River awaiting a favorable stage was recently 
started southward. The majority of this shipment was to 
Cincinnati. The completion of lock and dam 28, aided by a 
rise in the river, made the shipment possible. 








San Francisco, Calif.—A contract has just been closed for 
the erection in Honolulu of the largest vessel coaling plant 
on the Pacific, with the exception of the one at the Panama 
Canal. The plant will have a capacity of 165,000 tons and the 
contract price is $1,000,000, and will be built for the Inter- 
Island Navigation Co. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. 
recently started placing additional sidings adjoining the 
trackage at the coal dock at Palo Alto. The purpose is to 
store approximately 5000 tons of bituminous coal against the 
contingency of a strike in the hard coal regions next spring. 
Two thousand four hundred tons of coal are already stored 
on the dock. 


Boston, Mass.—The rumored sale of the Garfield Proctor 
Coal Co. wharf at New Bedford, Mass., to the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., and recent negotiations for a site at Portland, Me., 
by the same company are developments that are being watch- 
ed with some interest. On the surface it looks as if some of 
the established houses would have a formidable competitor 
for inland tonnage. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—A record freight rate for carrying coal 
will be paid to the Danish steamship ‘“Gurre.’ This vessel 
has been chartered to carry a cargo of 3000 tons to Coquimbo, 
Chile, for which she will receive $12 per ton, or nearly $40,000, 
which is about one-third the value of the vessel. The coal, 
which is bituminous, brings about $1.50 f.o.b. mines. The 
consignees, however, will pay nearly $20 a ton. 


Charleston, W. Va.—July established a coal tonnage record 
for the Norfolk & Western R.R., the tonnage for that month 
surpassing that of June by 173,980 tons. During July this 
road hauled 2,854,445 tons, as compared with 2,680,465 tons in 
June, which was up to that time the largest month’s traffic in 
the history of the road. It is firmly believed by railroad 
officials and mining men that the record for August will 
considerably exceed that of July, and that the 3,000,000-ton 
mark is not far distant. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a move to induce the coal roads 
to place a charge of $2 on all cars reconsigned in transit. 
Some of the leading mine owners are asking it and it is 
believed that all will join in the request when it is under- 


stood. This will cut off the shipping of cars in quantity to 
various parts of the country unsold and oblige the mines 
to hold their coal back till there arc orders for it. It always 


happens when the market runs dull that certain mines will 
flood the country with consignment coal in order to keep 
running. This ruins what firmness there may be left and 
sets consumers to waiting for coal under demurrage. 


New Orleans, La.—It is considered a matter of some doubt, 
in general industrial and transportation circles here, whether 
the railroads will profit by the ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and increase the coal rate from Alabama 
fields, from $1.25 to $1.40 per ton. The decision of the commis- 
sion denied the carriers the right to maintain the $1.25 rate 
on bunker coal, and made the order applicable only on a 
general advance including both bunker coal and coal for 
city delivery. If the railroads advance the bunker rate 15c. 
per ton, they will lose the business of harbor delivery to the 
Pittsburg fields through river competition. In recent contracts 
signed by local coal dealers, the latter invariably stipulate 
the purchaser has :to pay the increased rate in the event 
that the roads follow the ruling of the commission. 


Charleston, S. C.—Announcement was made recently from 
the offices of R. L. McKeller, assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Southern Ry., that the modern export coal-handling 
plant which has just been completed at Charleston, and which 
will give the Southern facilities unexelled for the handling 
of coal, will be opened shortly. In view of the great demand 
for export coal from this country, the completion of the 
handling plant is regarded as particularly auspicious. Millions 
have been expended in building the plant, providing a storage 
yard of 400-car capacity and making additions to passing 
tracks along the Southern lines over which the coal will pass. 
The Charleston terminal will have a capacity of 40 cars, or 
2000 tons an hour, which is said to be as fast as any ship 
now in the coal carrying trade can take the coal. It will be 
operated entirely by electricity and will deliver coal into 
the holds of the ships with a minimum of breakage by means 
of an electric conveyor. 
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General Review 5 : 

Tendency to hold closer to the circular in the anthracite 3 BUSINESS OPINIONS H 
trade. Incipient car shortage developing in the bituminous : = 
regions. Deadlock in British labor negotiations creates re- = 3 
newed interest in export trade. Reports generally more CTE 
optomistie. Boston News Bureau—The paramount factor in the situa- 


Anthracite—Most forehanded buyers concluded their pur- 
chases at the lower prices prevailing earlier in the season 
and the final addition to the company’s circular, bringing 
quotations up to the full winter schedule, developed scarcely 
any last-minute buying. On the other hand, orders have 
been substantially less than normal throughout the summer, 
while the recent unseasonably cool weather has served to 
stimulate interest in the market, and there is a notably stiffer 
tone to the anthracite situation. The season opened with a 
better feeling in hard coal circles than for a long time and, 
while there is still plenty of coal available at concessions 
ou the regular circular, there is a well-defined tendency noted 
in all quarters to get closer to these figures. The light buying 
among consumers for storage purposes throughout the sum- 
mer, and the fact that the large companies are accumulating 
unusually heavy stocks, indicate an exceedingly healthy con- 
dition in the anthracite trade. 


Eastern Bituminous—A shortage of labor and a restricted 
car supply, the first indicia of an active coal market, are at 
hand. Car shortages are reported on both the Pennsylvania 
and the B. & O., while other lines have been forced to put 
their shippers on a restricted allotment. The improvement 
so far is reflected in the larger volume of coal moving rather 
than in any increase in prices, but there is no doubt that 
producers are becoming more optimistic, and there is a 
definitely better tone to the market. 


Exports—The apparent deadlock in the British labor nego- 
tiations has created new interest in the foreign trade and 
resulted in more inquiries from abroad. While the accumula- 
tion at some of the Atlantic seaboard terminals is, perhaps 
above normal, this coal is in most instances, only waiting 
vessel tonnage. When foreign consumers are definitely con- 
vinced that British shippers will be more or less out of the 
market for the balance of this year, at least, the export busi- 
ness is scheduled for one of the most remarkable booms in 
the history of the American coal trade. 


Lake Trade—There is renewed activity in nearly all 
branches of the Ohio trade. The gradual increase in the 
demand for domestic coal, due in part to the recent unseason- 
ably cool weather, is forcing dealers into the market and 
there is a strong feeling that this improvement will be 
consistently maintained until the fall trade opens up. The 
occasional tonnages of consignment coal, forced sales of 
which have had such an unsettling influence on the market, 
have now practically disappeared. There are persistent rumors 
to the effect that the railroads are accumulating large stocks 
against emergencies and manufacturing concerns are generally 
increasing their working schedules. The restricted movement 
in the Lake trade continues the chief depressing factor in 
the current situation. The improvement is also noticeable to 
the South, though it is confined more particularly to the vol- 
ume of coal moving rather than to prices. 


Middle Western—The recent cool weather has stimulated 
buying somewhat and further price advances are under con- 
sideration, but in view of the unfavorable response to the 
recent increases, it is hardly likely that this will be attempted 
at the present time. The heavy floods in the district tributary 
to St. Louis, interfered with the movement to such an extent 
that prices were temporarily forced up though they have since 
reacted to their former level. The delayed crop movement 
due to the wet weather, has delayed country buying because 
of the scarcity of money. The dull market shows a slow but 
perceptible betterment; increased activity is noted in the 
steam lines and there is a broader market for the domestic 
grades. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite slows down to a more conservative 
basis. Much of the West Virginia high-grade bituminous fuels 
are now out of the market. Large contract closed with 
Italian government. Internal business adversely affected by 
slow industrial conditions. 





tion today is the position of sterling exchange. A year ago 
demand sterling bills sold at $5.06. The strength was based 
on the fact that we owed Great Britain between $300,000,000 
and $500,000,000. The banks would not surrender gold at first. 
They held to gold bills like grim death. A gold pool of $100,- 
000,000 was formed. The pool, however, supplied only absolute 
wants, but it acted as a weight upon the market and probably 
prevented demand sterling going higher than it did. But we 
could see ahead well at that time. We knew that the time 
was not far off when the balance of trade must turn in 
our favor, which it did. Today Great Britain owes us three 
or four times aS much as we owed her a year ago on current 
account, and the amount is daily increasing. Moreover, she 
cannot see any means of settlement except by gold, a loan or 
liquidation of our securities. A sufficient amount of gold 
is inaccessible, and British investors are loath to dispose 
of their American securities in quantities. So far as her 
balance of trade is concerned, it is bound to be heavier 
against her. 


Dun — Intrinsically sound fundamental conditions more 
than offset the adverse influence of existing problems and 
uncertainties. While increased conservatism is natural under 
the circumstances, general business has nevertheless made 
further gains and belief in sustained improvement remains 
unshaken. Wall Street has given a notable demonstration of 
confidence after a brief period of unsettlement and though 
stability has not yet been restored in the foreign exchange 
market, an adjustment of the present difficulties is expected 
to result from the negotiations now being conducted. An- 
other large French credit has been established here and New 
York has assumed a commanding position as the financial 
center of the world. 


Bradstreet’s — Uplifting factors continue to assert them- 
selves in trade and industrial circles, but at the same time 
there is a degree of unevenness in particular sections and 
certain industries that deprives the situation of uniformity. 
However, optimism as to the future seems unabated; our in- 
ternational political relations, apparently grave early in the 
week, appear to have improved; house trade at various 
centers has been increased by the presence of visiting buyers; 
some sections report larger road orders; mail-order trade goes 
on increasing; the southern situation is brighter; money 
everywhere is plentiful at low rates. 


Southern Lumberman—Yellow pine is steadily increasing in 
price strength, and though orders actually booked this week 
are scarcely in excess of the volume recorded last week, in- 
quiries are more numerous and the business placed has been 
at better figures. Nearly all the large manufacturers have is- 
sued new price lists since Aug. 1, and some have instructed 
salesmen to quote advances on lists issued during the past ten 
days. Better domestic demand for hardwoods is reported 
from both producing and distributing centers, though this is 
offset somewhat by lessening in exports, both demand and 
shipments. While the export movement probably would have 
kept up to what has been done for the past three or four 
weeks if shipping space had been available, a slackening in 
British demand is also reported this week, due to recent ship- 
ments from this country. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale dry goods distribution 
has not been as heavy this week as during the corresponding 
week a year ago, although the number of buyers in the mar- 
ket has been about the same. The outlook for supplies of im- 
ported lines of merchandise was not at all promising a year 
ago on account of the war, and consequently caused a great 
rush of buyers to the market and created heavy road sales. 
Conditions this year surrounding supplies of merchandise are 
well known, so that it is only natural that immediate dis- 
tribution would not compare with that of a year ago. Mer- 
chants continue to feel optimistic toward fall business. Col- 
lections are about normal. 
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Pocahontas and New River market unchanged. Good fall 
prospect for large export trade. Georges Creek receipts light 
and Pennsylvania operators look for better demand later, 
Water freights easy. Anthracite slow. 

Bituminous—September opens with no important change 
in the market for the Hampton Roads coals. Prices less 
than $2.85 f.o.b. are only occasional now, most of the large 
shippers being well enough supplied with export orders to 
move the surplus over coastwise contract requirements. Re- 
ceipts on contract here are about as usual but there is no 
spot demand worth mention. The vacation season is now 
nearly over and it is possible inquiry will improve as the 
month advances. 

Shippers are taking a more hopeful view of the market. 
The off-shore business is expected to show no let-up for 
months to come and prices for future delivery are being 
firmly held. Indeed, there are some who predict that the 
export trade will be heavier than ever when it is realized 
particularly in South America that British shippers are out 
of the market at least until well into 1916. 

The Georges Creek shippers are among those who look 
for an active foreign demand. In August there was a little 
falling-off in tonnage, but this is expected to be more than 
made good during September and October. The volume of this 
grade coming here is still relatively small, although prices 
are as firm as ever. 

The Pennsylvania grades are extremely dull, output being 
closely held down to contract requirements. There is some 
hope now of a better demand by the end of this month, 
particularly if the Southern coals are firm at $2.85. The 
fact that certain shippers who ordinarily do a large bunkering 
business in these grades are not likely to be under their 
usual pressure to make terms may have a bearing on negotia- 
tions with the mine-workers next spring. 

Water Freights show no change, although the charter 
demand is perhaps as nearly nil as at any time this year. 
There is some likelihood of several sailing vessels coming 
back into the coastwise trade during the fall. More American 
bottoms have been off shore this year than any year since 
1863. 

.Anthracite—Quite an amount of business was entered the 
last few days of August in order to save the last monthly 
advance, but trade is sure to be slack again for a fortnight 
or so after Labor Day. It will take a better demand at retail 
than exists now to make much room for September shipments. 
All the domestic sizes are in plentiful supply, with chestnut 
the long size. Suprisingly little is heard in this territory 
from the individual houses. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Campbrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
SAIDIINOLGM ee ers cele celine) | Meleinwesics oes 2.85@2.95 
UAT LOMPLLORUS temiee cic eidielissie de | beleis.cre'sis.0, 'e es eee $2.75@2.85 
MROUGOL Ce ee TersI A eeeictcinciaicicteicoe Uiicleleaiccclecs esie sees crete 3.50@3.68 
IPPOMICGUCOT wets tures csc cieee) cress Reet ici ® Mee crerateta rere eke 3.55@3.68 
ne ACHE On cars. 


NEW YORK 


Bituminous situation shows more snap. Mine prices in- 


Railroads place 


crease. Outlook for busy fall promising. 
large orders. Anthracite shippers hopeful. Many inquiries 
received. Mines working better. Companies storing coal. 


Full winter circular goes into effect. 


Bituminous—There has been a decided improvement in the 
soft-coal situation. Demand has increased generally and 
there has been a substantial advance in mine prices for cer- 
tain grades. The railroads are largely responsible for the 
changed conditions. One road is said to have placed an order 
for nearly one million tons of such coals at Latrobe and 
Greensburg, to be stored at various points. As a result 
these coals have been practically taken out of the market 
for the present. 

Tidewater conditions have not as yet felt the improve- 
ment but it is the general opinion that in a few weeks busi- 
ness will be active. Mines in the central Pennsylvania fields 
are working on a three to four day-a-week basis. Car short- 
ages have developed on both the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio. Many mine workers have left the regions for their 
native countries but it is not known how seriously this will 
affect mining operations. 
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The export situation is holding up. There is little talk be- 
ing indulged in but it is known that some shippers of Poca- 
hontas coals have gone on the outside to complete cargoes. 
The situation in Wales has caused many inquiries here and 
the outlook is encouraging for American exporters. Freight 
rates continue high. Bunker coals are still in good demand. 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3 20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2 90@3.00 2 99@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Meditimineamrieta tat 2.65@2:80; -2755@2765  .....5:. ve We LOL I25 
Ordindryeweece oie) 2. D5@2. 60) Sebbiai2. 60 mele .. 1.00@1.10 
Broadvbon Mountains <3 oasis einen ete claa aera ahah 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Forks.......... PI LUXCS ANS AG AS +: ae od ee Le Ae 1.35@1.50 
NantyiGloy) acy cos ot eee DOD SSO Mee eek omy iirc ee 1.20@1.25 
Barmeshoror.co tad tt ee OD Dae UME eee n TY cols rar: 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning». «144.05 sae 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Latrobe. en teen My PARE OV Aaa oe gt AR Ae ee ae .90@1.00 
Gresnspurest eee PANO VIS AUD Gao Uy Sie ii eee 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland........ SS LOOS2Oe earth e fons, © ee Jt eee 1.35@1.45 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 80@ .90 
Rairmontimine-runsieeeea eee e 2.45@2.55 2.45@2.55 .75@ .85 
StOAIIN srert el were Re ne nen 2 A (2.0 24 52.50 .90@ .95 
Western Maryland..............--; 2.85@2.40 2.35@2.40 .85@ .90 


Anthracite—The fall season opens with a better feeling in 
the anthracite coal situation. Dealers are beginning to stir 
and there are prospects of a busy fall and winter ahead. 
Mines are working on a better schedule with the companies 
storing all surplus coals. The West is not taking so much 
coal while the reverse can be said of the East. Inland deal- 
ers are getting busy. One reason advanced for the slow buy- 
ing during the spring and summer was the refusal of deal- 
ers to extend credit and the first touch of cold weather will 
bring orders for quick deliveries. 

The last monthly advance of ten cents per ton on pre- 
pared sizes was made on Sept. 1, the companies winter sched- 
ule going into effect on that date. While it is too early to 
give any definite figures on shipments of anthracite during 
August it is expected they will show a reduction as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1914. There is no 
great surplus of hard coal on hand. Nut coal which was the 
weakest of the prepared sizes is not so pressing but is be- 
ing offered by individuals at from 25 to 35c. off companies’ 
circular. Egg coal continues plentiful and is being quoted at 
about 35c. off with stove at 25c. below circular. 


The steam coal situation shows but little improvement. 
There is no surplus because of the mining restrictions. Nos. 
2 and 3 buckwheats are practically out of the market. Pea 


coal of the better grades is quoted at from $3.15 to $3.25. 
Buyers of No. 2 buckwheat are not promised shipments inside 
of ten days. 

Current quotations follow: 











Lower Ports Upper Ports 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Brokoniaeg cece aes sO 10D $5.10 
Ege. e ss eRe Os oO $4.80@5.30 5.35 $4.90@5 .35 
Stove 7 eerie se eee Os oO 4 80@5.30 5.35 4.90@5.35 
Chestnutiiy-t omc eens 5.5) 5 00@5.55 5.60 5.10@5.60 
(Asha mO CUO So Sas 3.50 3 25@3 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwheat: «conse sis 2.75 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
UGG iors spertnois: 3st cgsueremnemene 2.25 1.75@2.25 2.30 2.00@2 .30 
Barléy 408. «a aan LETS 1.45@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shows improved tone, with good trade in sight. 
Most sizes still offered off circular, but prices show tendency 
to stiffen, especially pea. Bituminous improved, and brisk ex- 
ports continue, with vessel tonnage short and rates high. 


Anthracite—There have been unmistakable signs of im- 
proved business the past week. Buyers who have held off 
until the last minute to lay in their winter fuel supply are 
beginning to send in their orders influenced no doubt by the 
real fall weather that prevailed the latter part of August. 
Practically all the representative dealers are stocked to ca- 
pacity and they state it is their intention to carry full sup- 
plies for an indefinite period. After Labor Day it is ex- 
pected the movement of coal will begin in real earnest, as 
that marks the end of the vacation period, with schools 
opening and families all home. 

There is still plenty of coal to be had at prices less than 
circular. Egg continues in demand at a fair price while on 
stove $3.70 is about the average, showing it is rather weaker 
than a month ago. Chestnut is still variable as to price, 
fluctuating from April circular up to current circular; al- 
though the latter figure is being asked in a few instances 
there are actually no sales being made. Pea is a little firmer, 
probably because the individuals have booked about all they 
care to at the unusually low prices prevailing all summer 
and they are now trying to secure from ten to twenty cents 
more on present offerings. 
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There is a definite tendency on the part of both the big 
shippers and the individuals to really get nearer the full 
circular prices now that the expectation of a brisk fall and 
winter trade is in sight. The retail men, however, seem to 
hesitate to put in effect the fall and winter rates. This is 
usually customary with the first of September, but for the 
time being they are sharing with their customers the ad- 
vantage they have had in buying. This surely will not last 
very long now and a few more cold days will see prices at 
the full winter level. 

This week the producing interests announced the full fall 
and winter circular prices effective Sept. 1, which are as fol- 
lows, to which the Pennsylvania State tax of 24%% must be 
added: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..........--. $3.50 $4.75 Peas Sas ory louteeene $2.50 $3.25 
HWgoeeieeh. be sees Se 3.70. 5.00 Buckwheat... oes WAD5 a2 2h 
Stoves te hak eer melte 4.00 5.00 Rice: PoP higk yates onesie 200) de 
Chestnat.ce cis ea A.15 5.25 Barley. ncn cee oe 700: 4.50) 


Bituminous—While there has been nothing noticeably 
brisk about the business this past week, there is undoubtedly 
a better tone and most of the shippers are really optimistic, 
feeling that the worst is now behind them, with indications of 
an active season ahead. The only activity of the week was 
still confined to slack coal; there has not been any particular 
large change in prices and there is no doubt that the slight 
stringency will be overcome with the increased demand for 
the other sizes. 

The news of the export trade is only a repetition of the 
story for several months past—brisk, with an ever increasing 
volume of inquiries. The one great difficulty continues to be 
the difficulty in making charters. There is only a light ton- 
nage offering, most owners holding off, feeling that still bet- 


ter rates are a certainty. The ruling prices are as fol- 
lows: 

Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... .70@ .80 


1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .85@ .95 
1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... .75@ .80 
.85@ .95 Fairmont slack.......... .55@ .65 


BALTIMORE 


Market steady with tendency toward slight gains. An- 
thracite trade increasing. Export business increasing. 


Fairly cheap coal is still offering considering the near ap- 
proach of fall and winter. Lower grade fuels of West 
Virginia and Maryland are still to be had at around 85 to 90c. 
Pennsylvania ordinary fuels are bringing around 90c. to $1 at 
the mines. Medium to best coals call for $1.10 to $1.35, or 
$1.40 in some cases. 

Anthracite dealers are feeling more confident over: the 
situation. Household sizes for storage are now in fair call 
for early September. Many of the hard-coal men believe that 
the late September and October business will be very heavy, 
because nothing like the usual amount of spring purchasing 
took place. 

Export business took a jump. During the week a total of 
66,670 tons was loaded here for foreign ports. The previous 
week had shown a little more than 52,000 tons, and the week 
before that not quite 23,000 tons. 


Clearfield (ordinary)... .. 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 
West Va. Freeport....... 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement foreign still good. Prices firm with a steady for- 
eign demand for New River and Pocahontas. 


The coal movement from tidewater during the week has 
been heavy. The Italian ports are still getting the largest 
share of the export business and as usual the largest per- 
centage of the coastwise movement has been to New England. 
The quantity supplied to steamers for bunkers has shown up 
well and although the number of steamers calling here may 
not be up to normal, the quantities taken are excessive. 

In addition to the demand for standard grades of run-of- 
mine there has been some inquiry for nut and slack coal for 
the New England market and some large shipments have 
moved. The accumulation on the railroad yards is perhaps 
somewhat in excess of the normal supply but as a large 
number of the shippers have contracted tonnage due it is 
necessary that large quantities be kept to take care of vessels 
promptly. 

During the past week the Virginian Ry. dumped over their 
pier in twenty and one-half working hours 614 cars or about 
30,500 tons of coal. This is quick work seeing that only 
one dumper is used at this pier. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad July 31 Aug. 7 Aug. 14 Aug. 21 Aug. 28 
Norfolk & Western... . 188,593 135,357 i A lPASy 172,546 211,699 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 84,018 110,861 83,390 129,826 103,472 
Watieg ett i tpg poste Sain ie 39,335 64,397 63,066 77,136 82,131 

Totals. . 311,949 310,515 317,708 379,508 397,302 
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Oceam Charters, Clearances 
and Freigihts 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


VIRGINIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Josephine Puerto 842 4.75! Kintail Rio Janeiro 2252? 8.16 
Gurre Coquimbo 1847 12.00 James B. 
F. C. Pendle- Drake RioGrande 991 9.00 
ton St. John 346 1.90 Spence Syme 1951 9.84 
1 . bi arte taly 2399 9.90 
PO genset sete RR 2 TAR Italy 2780 9.90 
Constan- Buenos 
BALTIMORE tinos Aires 1663 8.04 
Ecclesia Italy 2385 Hassel Buenos 
Sidmouth Italy 2605 Aires 2589 8.13 
Senator Italy 626 Georgios Marseilles 2077 8.88 
Peed Sta gone 9.90 7 3500 tons per day discharge, Sept. 
Elline 2 Italy 2780 9.90 * Or Baltimore. 
arl F. Cressy San Juan 76 : 
Silverton — River Plate 1723 ATLANTIC RANGE 
ole % Tie a et oly Franklin Mediterra- 
Sesostris Savana 1968 nean 
Liguria Italy 1958 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Evandale = Savona bold face type, all others being 


schooners. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from Hampton Roads 
Aue. 20=tovAde x 2s 


1 Or Virginia. 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Circe? Gibraltar for or- Commonwealth Port Militar 4,300 
ders 3,790 Heina Havana 4,570 
Labor?.........Savona 6,000 North Pacific Buenos Aires 6,800 
Orealla® Naples 2,822 Coquet Marseilles 4,600 
“hageatie pee Nazaire 5,448 Salamis Italian Port. 5,560 
oncetina® Cingston 1,500 
Mar Adriatico La Plata 4,288 _ BALTIMORE 
Penhale Buenos Aires 5,910 

Maria C. Porto Ferrajo 4,250 Caen fo aes 
M. Emmiricos Piraeus endeag Greece 4/407 
Rosina Montevideo 3,388 Georgios Italy 5,057 
Buxton Spezia 4,532 Pyandale Italy 5,156 
Achilles Canal Zone 12,000 Newstead Cuba 4,000 
Livatho Spezia 3,915 Harmattan Italy 6,200 
Wegadesk Canal Zone 6,500 Roland Sweden 6,243 
Scillin Naples _ 4,536 Liguria Italy 4,435 
Giovanni G. Civita Vecchia 5,140 Othon Stathalos Uruguay 3,335 
August Genoa 8,800  Reclesia Italy 5,300 
Sebastiano Naples 5,900. Orion Italy 4.300 
Trodenskjold Curacao 5,460 Sidmouth Italy 5,300 
NEWPORT NEWS Senator Cuba 971 
Winnebago® Rio de Janeiro 5,900 1 Flat Top Fuel Co. ?.Pocohontas 
Lucinda’ Rio de Janeiro 1,820 Fuel Co. ° Chesa. & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
Zoorichmoor Taranto 5,500 * Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. ° Hasler 
Teespoole Rio de Janeiro 6,261 Bros. Co. *® Berwind-White C. M. 
Tairopinas® Maddalena 4,400 Co. *C. H. Sprague & Son. *® New 
Oaklands?® Marseilles 5,500 River Coal Co. °® West Va. Coal Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
A number of steamers have been chartered to load coal 
for South American and West Indian ports. Plate rates are 
practically the same as a week ago. Mediterranean rates are 
firmer; several steamers were chartered last week at $10.16. 
The freight market is now quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana ee oe eee $2:50@3 00. Bermuda...........:565 $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... $:.00@3.50) Vera: ‘Cruz irae ie eee 3.25@3.75 
Ciénfuéeros jan eee oe 3.20@350) Tampico. 1.26222. eee omnes 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75 Rios s.dsic peng ee 8.28@8.40 
St* Lucia, : Seer oe 3.50@3:75. Santos*.. 3. vaccce eo ones 
St. Thomasivicases - cs) 8 00@3225. Montevideousan. eee 8.04 
Barbados een ee 3.75 Buenos Aires or La Platut8.04@8.16 
KON gston aeecen ee sree 2.76@3.20. Rosanios. 2: en eee 8.40 
Curacao. aaceeeeer: see Sr2o West Coast of Italy..... 9.84@10.08 
Santiago... ene eee 2 75@3.25 Barcelona**...°:...o9. 5. 9212@9n36 
Guantanamo............ 2.75@3.25 Valparaiso or Callac.... 7.00 
Demerara,....o4...+...-. 4.60@5.00, Marseilles..-%.. 0... + eee oO iamGU 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. , 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quotations 
on Plate coal.by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to ob- 
tain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


NOTES 


Sweden—Arrangements have been completed for the export 
of 600,000 tons of coal from Germany to Sweden. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The U. S. Government has recently 
been arranging charters with steamers to load coal at Atlantic 
Range ports for San Francisco and various other Pacific 
coast naval stations. The first charter was for $4.85 per ton 
to San Francisco. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Continued though slow improvement, with excellent line 
demand and light Lake shipments. Operations fully 60% of 
capacity. Recent advance in contract coal easily maintained. 


The local coal market continues to improve, although 
rather slowly. The line demand is now described as excel- 
lent. The steel mills continue to run full and are taking 
somewhat more coal than a week ago. Railroad requirements 
have increased slightly. Lake shipments continue light but 
hope continues that there will be a slight spurt at least to- 
ward the close of the season. Some of the mines are operat- 
ing nearly full, and while there are many operating three 
days a week or less they are usually the smaNer mines and 
the operation of the Pittsburgh district as a whole is fully 
60% of rated capacity. 

There is still a surplus of free coal offered and prices are 
not quotably higher, although they are certainly firmer. The 
higher quotations lately in evidence on contract coal are very 
well maintained, operators feeling confident the market will 
be better in all respects later on. There has been little 
buying by retail dealers thus far but the fall movement is 
beginning in domestic coal. For free coal the market is 
quotable firm as follows: Slack, 50@60c.; nut and slack, 
90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 
14%4-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
On contracts to Apr. 1 the market is firm as follows: Slack, 
85@95c.; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35. 


BUFFALO 
Car and labor shortage developing. Prices unchanged but 
notably stiffer. Anthracite companies stocking heavily in 
anticipation of a heavy winter demand. 


Bituminous—The steady, though rather slow improvement 
promises to be hastened soon by a general shortage of both 
cars and men. Coal roads are beginning to put the mines on 
allotments of cars and some of the mines find that they have 
not men enough to meet sudden demands on them. There is 
every prospect of serious difficulty from both these sources 
early in the fall trade, as soon as the crops begin to move. 
At the same time the circular prices of bituminous are not 
higher, though they are more firm, slack going on a par 
with sizes. Some of the leading Pennsylvania coal companies 
have made a new price for Buffalo territory, 5c. lower than 
the last one, being, with freight added, $2.65 for lump, 
$2.50 for three-quarter, $2.40 for mine-run and $2.05 for 
slack. This will be the official Buffalo list of prices till 
further notice. 

In a general way the Buffalo market is doing fairly well. 
There is now a feeling on the part of consumers that they 
should carry some coal. Cars are going to be short and the 
prospect of labor difficulties increases. Strikes are nearly 
certain in the early spring, and they may be preceded by 
other stoppages in the same line. Besides the actual con- 
sumption of coal is increasing steadily. 


Anthracite—It is expected that the demand will begin to 
increase in a few days. What increase took place near the 
close of August was on account of the ten-cent reduction and 
was not large, as those who cared to take advantage of it 
had mostly done so when more reduction was offered. Buy- 
ing during the summer has been as light as in any recent 
summer, yet the fall and winter trade may turn out not to 
be very heavy. People who have been out of work are doub- 
ling up their families and saving fuel. 

The anthracite price this month resumes the maximum, 
which is $5.60 for grate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $6.10 for 
chestnut and $4.30 for pea, all f.o.b. Buffalo, with 25c. addition 
for loading on vessels. This includes the Pennsylvania state 
tax. 

There is much report of coal being put into stock by the 
anthracite companies, which is an indication that they are 
confident that there will be a time before spring when they 
will be unable to meet the demand. Stocking coal is ex- 
pensive and it also injures the market price of it. Shipments 
by Lake are not very active. One of the heaviest shipping 
docks is doing very little, on account of the congestion at 
upper-lake ports. The shipment for the week was 109,100 
tons. 
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COLUMBUS 
Increase in the demand for domestic sizes. Prices firmer 
and the tone of the market is improving. Manufacturing de- 
mand steadily increasing and railroads are stocking. 


Renewed activity is reported by all branches of the coal 
trade during the past week This is especially true of the 
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* the most significant feature of the market 
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domestie trade where the demand is better and the volume 
of business increasing. Steam business is also rather active 
and prospects for the future are considered brighter. 

Retailers who are now able to move their stocks are in the 
market for more coal; stocks are not as large as was sup- 
posed and they are buying freely for immediate shipment. 
Rural dealers are also experiencing a better demand since the 
rains have ceased. Retail prices are firmer all along the 
line. Pocahontas and West Virginia splints are still in good 
demand and there is some stocking of Hocking lump. An- 
thracite is coming into the Columbus market in larger quan- 
tities. 

Steam business is also more active as manufacturing is 
steadily improving, especially along the line of making war 
munitions. Railroads are stocking up along their lines to 
guard against emergencies. Steam prices are strong and 
there is a notable absence of cheap demurrage coal on the 
Columbus market. 

The Lake trade is rather active although the larger 
part of the tonnage shipped from Ohio ports is mined in 
West Virginia. The movement off the docks of the Upper 
Lake ports to the interior is better and a number of operators 
are rushing large quantities to the Northwest. Dock prices 
remain unchanged. The Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley 
handled 116,000 tons last week. More strength has developed 
in Pocahontas although some cutting in the last circular list 
is reported. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pomeroy EasternOhio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump....... $1.45 $1.50 

Inch and a quarter...... too 1435, $1.25 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch...... 1.25 1.25 1.25 
ING Lee ee Pers 1.25 1.15 
Minesrune eine ce ee 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack...... 0.65 0.70 0.55 0.65 
Coarse slack ase). 0.55 0.60 0.45 0.55 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 

















Te Week Ended Week Ended 
District Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. District Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
a 14 21 28 7 14 21 28 
Hocking.... 25 25 30 35 Cambridge. 30 35 35 35 
Jackson.... 20 20 20 20 Masillon... 25 30 50 35 
Pomeroy .. 25 40 40 45 Eastern O.. 30 55 55 55 
Crooksville. 30 30 30 30 —> ———- — 
Average.. 30 33 34 38 
CINCINNATI 


A generally stronger market is noted. 
somewhat in all lines. 


Demand improving 


A gradually improving demand for the domestic grades is 
during the past 
week. This movement from now on should increase steadily 
as the bulk of the winter stocks are yet to be handled. The 
relative scarcity of nut and slack, due to the sub-normal 
domestic demand, is still the strongest factor in the steam 
market. In some lines of industry, especially the steel and 
machinery trades, plants are actively engaged, and require 
a maximum amount of fuel, but the general industrial situa- 
tion remains such that the coal requirements are not sufficient 
to make a strong steam market. 


TOLEDO 


Considerable coal passed through Toledo ports in August. 
Ore movement shows improvement. Possible car shortage 
predicted. 


Toledo coal dealers who have just returned from the upper 
docks claim that the supplies there are extremely heavy and 
are not moving as rapidly as could be desired. This of course 
will keep the Lake traffic down unless the situation there 
should change notably within a short time. 

Some concerns report Pocahontas and smokeless coals as 
showing a trifle weakness; others are entirely sold up and 
predict a heavy demand for all smokeless coals a little later 
on due to the general opening of business in the East and 
the heavy shipment to Tidewater. It is also predicted thafi 
this will boost the price of other high-grade coals. 

There is some improvement noted in the domestic trade. 
Threshing will not be over until the first of October this 
season, owing to the wet weather. Some dealers are of the 
opinion that a car shortage will soon occur as the demand for 
moving crops will undoubtedly be very heavy and the eall 
for ore cars is becoming insistent. Prices here remain fairly 
firm. 

DETROIT 


Slight improvement noted in steam grades. Less coal on 
demurrage. Lake freighters returning to upper ports light. 


Shippers report an improvement in the market for steam 
coal during the week. Orders are not large and the buyers 
seemingly have not yet started stocking up, but there is a 
gratifying number of small orders coming in. There has 
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been a reduction in amount of coal shipped into Detroit on 
speculation, much of which usually is forced on the market 
at prices that have exerted an unsettling influence. 

Domestic sizes are rather quiet, neither the retail dealers 
nor the householders showing any disposition to stock up. 
A few retail dealers made an effort to increase their stocks 
of anthracite before the final discount period elapsed with 
the end of August but the amount of business booked wus 
less than expected. 

In the Lake trade the movement is far short of previous 
years. Freighters which usually take coal on every upbound 
trip are now going without cargo. The unloading docks on 
the Upper Lakes carry an unusual quantity of coal because 
of the belated shipment by rail to interior points. 


LOUISVILLE 


Larger movement and slight increase in prices. Retail 


trade weak. 


An improvement is noted in the Kentucky market, both as 
to domestic and industrial grades; this refers principally to 
the volume moved though the September prices show a slight 
advance. They are, however, still abnormally low. The retail 
situation, especially in Louisville, is showing much less 
strength than usual at this time of year and prices are very 
low. The mines generally are working at from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of capacity and the prospects are that full 
time operations will be the rule soon. Prices rule at from 
$1.40 for block up to $2.10, and from 25 to 40 and 50 to 665c. 
for nut and slack, f.o.b. mines. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Bunker business on the river has now assumed almost 
normal proportions. The number of ships arriving and leav- 
ing this week indicates that there is a healthy resumption 
of river trade. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke market definitely stronger. Sales of prompt fur- 
nace at advanced prices and higher figures quoted for for- 
ward. Production and shipments make new high record for 
the year. 


Following the removal of some of the pressure in the 
prompt furnace coke market already reported the market has 
definitely turned stronger, with sales of prompt coke ag- 
gregating between 5000 and 10,000 tons at $1.60, a price 
which now seems to be the minimum of the market for stand- 
ard grades. Production has been adjusted more closely to 
demand, while some of the furnaces that had required ship- 
ments on contract to be curtailed are now working better and 
taking normal tonnages. The continued improvement in the 
iron and steel market, and particularly the recent advances in 
pig iron, have encouraged operators to expect considerably 
higher prices in future. 

There is also developing a substantial inquiry for contract 
fiirnace coke over the first half of 1916. Definite prices have 
not yet been quoted but operators feel they should secure 
more than $2 a ton on such contracts and as they recognize 
that it is dificult to close contracts at prices very much above 
the spot market they are disposed to ask higher prices for 
spot. Foundry coke continues strong while furnace coke is 
quotable higher on all deliveries, as follows: Prompt fur- 
nace, $1.60; September furnace, $1.75; furnace to Jan. 1, $2; 
prompt foundry, $2.25@2.60; contract foundry, $2.30@2.60, per 
net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 21 at 382,- 
606 tons, an increase of 8193 tons and shipments at 383,628 
tons, an increase of 4763 tons. Both production and ship- 
ments made new high records for the year. 


Buffalo—There is a fair activity in the trade at former 
prices. An effort to advance the price in this market did not 
succeed. The tonnage continues considerably larger than 
formerly and if the situation is in any way indicated by the 
receipts of iron ore at this port there should be an advance 
soon. During four of the last days of August the amount 
was 150,441 tons. Coke prices continue at $4.25 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chicazo—The demand for all sizes of coke is stronger, and 
furnace and foundry coke particularly is brisk. There has 
been a general marking up of prices, and quotations are as 


follows: Byproduct foundry, $4.90@5.10; byproduct domestic, 
$4.75; Connellsville, $4.75@4.90; Wise County, $4.75@4.85; gas 
coke, $3.85@4. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Market shows improvement. Domestic buying expanding. 
Arthracite shows signs of activity. Smokeless demaud dull. 
Screenings steady at last week’s prices. 
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Trade is of moderate proportions and still spotty but shows 
a slow though perceptible betterment. All grades of domestic 
coals seem to have a wider market and in steam lines there 
is increased activity reported. Orders from the country con- 
tinue in better volume, and these orders call for a great 
variety of different sizes for immediate shipment. Lack of 
eash is still the main factor in country districts, accounting 
for delayed absorption, for which wet weather is much to 
be blamed. Many farmers depend upon their grain money to 
buy coal. 

A number of Western railroads are making preparations 
to stock considerable quantities of coal beginning Sept. 1 in 
anticipation of a suspension in mining operations next spring 
pending the fixing of a new wage agreement. Some of the 
Western trunk lines have already started stocking to guard 
against emergencies. 

While shippers in several fields are contemplating further 
advances in prices next month, averaging 15c. per ton, it is 
unquestionably true that the orders received so far have not 
kept pace with the advances already made. The weather 
turned suddenly cold on Thursday of last week which stimu- 
lated storage buying among householders. While a good deal 
of uncertainty has attended the screenings market recently, 
prices are now more firm than they were two or three weeks 
ago, and shipments on contracts are heavier. 

Trade via the Lakes is still very slow, and it is the 
consensus of opinions that there is not much hope for any 
large movement during the present season. The docks are 
hoping for relief from congestion when the fall rush of orders. 
begin. 

Complaints are made in the Northwestern markets of con- 
siderable price cutting. Some of these disrupted prices apply 
to anthracite, but it is more general in bituminous coals. 

A number of mines in the southern part of Illinois, and 
in the Springfield and Peoria districts, which have been closed 
since last spring, are reopening. The C. & A. Ry. has placed 
orders to rush all hopper-bottom cars now on storage tracks 
needing repairs to their Bloomington shops, so that they 
may be put in serviceable condition for hauling coal upon 
the arrival of colder weather. 


CHICAGO 


General advance in price schedules effective Sept. 1. Ship- 
ments in a larger volume. Smokeless weak. Good month- 
end demand for anthracite but prices remain low. 


It is reported that most of the Illinois operators will in- 
erease list prices Sept. 1. Franklin County shippers will 
ask $1.75 for the coarse sizes, Williamson County the same, 
and others are expected to name a minimum $1.60 for lump 
and egg, and $1.75 for No. 1 washed. This prospective ad- 
vance and increase in freight rates has caused a rush of 
business to the Franklin and Williamson County mines dur- 
ing the past week. Screenings are slightly easier, having 
declined on an average of 5c. per ton. Saline County oper- 
ators expect to advance coarse sizes to $1.65 Sept. 1. 

While Springfield operators are considering an increase in 
the circular, there is a good deal of doubt that this movement 
will be a concerted one. Steam and domestic coals have been 
stronger and screenings are about the same. 

Shipments from the Clinton field have been in larger 
volume for domestic sizes, and it is said that the operators 
will advance prices 10c. per ton Sept. 1. The Knox County 
operators are still devoting most of their efforts to producing 
steam coal which averages them 80c. per ton. The demand 
for Sullivan County coal is not improving as fast as else- 
where, although it is understood the operators will ask higher 
prices for Nos. 5 and 6 coal beginning Sept. 1. The Sullivan 
County mines are operating about three days per week, and 
most of their coal is being shipped to Indianapolis and the 
Gas Belt. 

Smokeless mine-run is moving plentifully at $1.25, and 
the lower prices for August shipment have not so far been 
the means of stimulating the market to any extent. Smoke- 
less shippers expect to return to the $1.40 basis on mine-run 
Sept. 1. Country shipments have improved, and no accumu- 
lation of prepared sizes has occurred. Pocahontas and New 
River lump is being readily absorbed at prices ranging from 
$2.10 to $2.15, and egg at from $1.90 to $2.25; the market has 
been more quiet than shippers anticipated. 
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Hocking coal has been in good demand for harvesting pur- 
poses, and prices have been firmly held. It is rumored that 
1%-in. lump will advance on Sept. 1 to $1.60. 

Some little improvement is noted in the market for Ken- 
tucky coals. Apparently the demand from Southern points 
has increased, with the result that not so much free coal is 
thrown on the northern markets at low prices. 

The demand for anthracite toward the close of August was 
stronger especially for chestnut. Considerable independent 
anthracite is still being sold under circular prices, notwith- 
standing the rate advance. Householders in Chicago have 
absorbed considerable quantities of anthracite of various 
sizes in the last ten days. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 
Tranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
GLump;...': . $1. see 60 oe 35@1. oe $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump : -15@1.25 1.15@1.30 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.30 
24 and 3-in. 
lump ..003 See 1.25@1.35 1.25 once 
1}-in. lump. 1.25 1.25 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 ae 
Biggs Aan: 1.40@1.60 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.25 1 25@1.35 1.15@1.30 
Nut Sone ache .35 1 00@1.10 1 00@1.10 1.00@1.25 
No. lwashed 1.45@1.60 ; 1.45@1.50 15g. “cee 
No.2washed 1.35@1.45 tots 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.40@1.60 he oy, a * Re 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.40 ‘eee Pies tr ante 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 .85@ .95 .95@1.10 .85@1.05 
S:reenings . .65@ .75 .65@ .75 .60@ .75 60@ .75 .75 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. I. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


Lump.. $1.35@1.50 $1.35@1. a $2.15@2.25 $1.75@2.(0 $1.40@1.60 
1j-in. lump. 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.5 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
Pew eee o0@1/50 1.25@1. 3 2. 15@2. 25 1 75@2.00 1 23@1.35 
Nutsecs se 1.00@1.15 1.75 1.25@1.4)) 1.15@1.25 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.50 ae WE a es 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.35 af: seca 
Mine-run... 1.10 .85@1.00 15@1. 40 1.15@1.25 1.15 
Screenings. . .65@ .70 .50@ .65 RES; aes 
ST. LOUIS 


Severe floods have seriously interfered with the movement, 
Cool weather stimulates the demand and prices are firm. 

Floods during the past week hindered the movement of 
coal to the St. Louis market and sent the price of lump up 
5c. and that of screenings 10c.; the latter, however, lost half 
of the increase before the end of the week. There were 
washouts on nearly all the roads entering St. Louis and for 
several days there was no coal arriving. Local coal yards 
were submerged and could make no deliveries. 
Railway Association had difficulty in handling the coal that 
was on tracks before the flood came. 

The prices on anthracite for September shipment to Hast 
St. Louis and St. Louis are as follows: Chestnut, $7.55; egg, 
$7.30; stove, $7.30; grate, $7.05. The rate of $4.25 gross ton 
applies. 

The cool weather has caused an increased demand for 
domestic coal and prices are ruling very firm on all sizes. 
Screenings have been well maintained during the week. The 
indications are that Sept. 1 will bring a marked advance 
in all domestic sizes. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Franklin Williams Staun- 
Co. Co. ton Sparta Standard 
6 in. lump...... $1.50@$1.65 $1.40@$1.50$1. we HA det 20 $1.10@1.15 
Susi pie ee ye ere cee 20 wat... 6 ee 
rigitt, [ERTS onic be Spain Go ee ene ee eee 1.00 95 
Neg eeeremel 50@ 160  125@.1.40....... 1.00 90@ .95 
Now le ntites, 3 92%. RUG” TSU soe Solhic en 6 “alee mene ae .90 
No. 2 nut...... MiBZb(Oet chien oe ese tte) 2 
INombrwashed) Je. cfc e cae ee TEGO S50 oo fiecsoss.s «0 ce eee 
ING eoIWWASDOG sire is eclers = 0, sue 1.4 nb Da ERE id co 
INOMIPARHEGGre dex: siciie sscig'n » 138 1.25 
INOS 4a wABHOG ces tects oe sel eleen 1.20 ACTS ceite eines» 2 ee 
INOS OLWAADOGs 8 oes it snares 6% TDG a BSOe 9.80 -lo.ches. + 
Bcrecemmerarns. tice aceon 5. 55@ BO mane: .55@ .60 55@ .60 


The above prices are f.o.b. mine, Franklin and Williamson 
County coal rate to St. Louis being 72%c. per ton and the 
balance 57%c. per ton. Rates to East St. Louis, Madison and 
Granite City, Ill., are 25%c. lower. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Shortage of gondola cars for first time this year. 
ment of domestic lump continues to improve. 

Operators are experiencing their first pinch this season 
in the way of a shortage of gondola cars. The trouble is 
mainly on the Vandalia lines which carries a large percentage 
of the output of the Indiana mines. The demand for domestic 
lump improves as the season advances. August, which is 
usually the hottest month, was unusually cool this year 
which made it necessary to buy some coal and served as a 
strong reminder that the coal season is rapidly advancing. 

Operators have no trouble in disposing of screenings. No. 
4 commands 90c. f.o.b. mines and No. 5 80c. It is said some 
No. 5 is being offered at 75c. but this is a low-grade product. 
With the opening of September retailers are beginning to get 
a little busier. Their prices remain unchanged. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during May and the first five 
months of the last two years, in short tons: 














—— May— 5 Months — 
Anthracite 1914 1915 1914 1915 

Baltimore & Ohio? A OR 97,003 93,698 633,765 526,828 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,270 1,367 6,224 4,990 
Erie?...... inte eee ees 787,238 683,542 3,642,083 3,420,471 
Pennsylvania? Bene ier 0 9s 1,022,077 972,995 4,799,030 4,580,414 
WirginianAlta nay we coe re tare 145 52 342 

PL Otal route sec sate 1,907,588 1,751,747 9,081,154 8,533,045 

Bituminous 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 2,488,515 2,723,221 13,716,728 11,730,282 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.2 2... 466,455 633,175 3,309,135 3,012,460 
Buffalo & Susq.2 ?2...... 43,125 81,162 490,772 437,829 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,821,011 1,911,315 7,849,046 8,093,417 
Eirio? >. oe yen eee ae 4,262 10,432 32,683 45,328 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt.2 2.. 59,043 71,376 466,219 393,776 
New York Central’...... 492,619 672,041 3,318,606 3,500,634 
Norfolk & Western! 2... 2,338,672 2,434,614 10,200,365 10,047,876 
Pennsylvania? ?........ 3,543,218 3,393,328 19,657,638 16,597,074 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2.... 957,528 954,946 4,482,749 3,339,253 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? 2. 152,807 152,640 1,016,809 899,733 
Warginian? (220g are 359.879 307,006 1,706,539 1,596,739 
Western Maryland...... 187,228 266,763 1,301,792 1,344,024 

Total 13 roads........ 12,914,362 13,612,019 67,549,081 61,038,425 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio....... 301,163 297,897 1,541,624 1,297,871 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? ?... 21,175 33,662 118,397 166,803 
Buffalo & Susq.2 ?...... 8,643 49,259 129,509 244,213 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 31,040 21,803 178,363 87,343 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 88,145 79,270 492,747 366,766 
Pennsylvania? °......... 817,816 872,181 4,434,422 4,008,443 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? an Arie 428,395 427,333 2,299,069 1,791,030 
Western Maryland...... 5,058 4,497 34,504 17,489 

Total S'roads......«.. 1,701,435 1,785,902 9,228,635 7,979,958 

Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 

Coke 13 Roads 1914 1915 connecting lines. 
VADUALYACe ee see 18,157,998 15,685,798 2 Includes company’s coal. 
Mebruaryecc cece 15,446,830 13,702,789 ’ Does not include compa- 
NMaschiy ese 20,233,213 14,943,124 ny’s coal hauled free. 
CA DYE cay. waite tater 15,497,444 16,070,049 
May 16,523,385 17,149,668 

Total, 5 months. 85,858,870 77,551,428 


Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 274,122 short tons of bituminous coal 
pone April, 1915, and 1,093,804 short tons during the four months ending 
Pp 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The follovyving is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for June, 1914-15, and for 
the twelve months ending June, 1913-14-15, in long tons: 














June ————.  ————- Twelve Months — 
Imports from: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
United Kingdom Of lees 9,398 11,025 33,919 
Canaday. eect. 67,511 85,525 1,336,387 1,005,693 1,121,810 
Japanwar oe. sae 1,838 11,750 79,072 85,689 89,240 
Australia and 
Tasmania.... 21,896 21,094 150,150 251,977 182,041 
Other countries 5 350 CPL Yyy 3,618 2,598 
Totaleoee as 91,591 118,719 1,578,264 1,358,002 1,429,608 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
Conadaanae 427,719 352,234 4,545,965 3,897,365 3,621,234 
UPuguay.schercc aan ae Dippy 84 5 
Other countries. 5,546 397 79,505 61,665 60,949 
Totaleere. a. 433,265 352,636 4,625,481 3,959,114 3,682,188 
Bituminous 
Italy citer. com ee wie DOO LONE eee ee acre 1,628,279 
Canadan pec. 793,856 873,239 11,981,443 11,472,397 8,425,103 
Panama:.....- + 25,810 47,708 483,974 362,427 343,372 
IM6xiCO Wun: cee 15,866 22,445 443,884 296,392 391,611 
Cubasctnaovens 81,575 74,984 1,273,945 1,129,954 1,065,206 
West Indies..... 45,433 48,406 601,431 577,541 461,892 
Argentina...... 9,977 LD Zl Beets rere 139,409 563,889 
Brazil Peace: 10,023 L22: 484 85 Ak nf shee ene 239,082 527,264 
Urugugyie acc 6,200 EMQG te ad ih foiet's 62,452 103,639 
Other countries. 196,826 191,326 1,298,424 1,425,312 902,740 
Totaleccc 1,185,566 1,933,410 16,083,101 15,704,966 14,412,995 
Bunker coal... . 868,736 727,808 7,351,114 7,811,913 7,062,653 


UONUGUOEOESGULONCEOOEODOCEOEOOEOEOCEOESORODECOORUEOSEOCROUANEOEOCOUEUEOOUOEUSEOEOCOOEOCECCOEOUESOOOCOEODOUCEOCROCODEUEOOODEOROUEOEOOEODUOECOOEELEDESEOSEORODES ENE ES 


I. C. C. DECISION 


TITTLE 
I. C. C. No. 5638—Plymouth Coal Co., vs. Delaware, Lack- 
awanna, and Western R.R. Co. 
Defendant’s demurrage regulations governing anthracite 
coal awaiting transshipment at or near tidewater at Hoboken, 
N. J., found reasonable. 
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ANUUUQUUUEUUUUUNELLUUULIUN 


The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 


tracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 36. 
*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 


has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1253 Bd. of County Comrs. Stanley ND: 323 
1257 Bd. of County Comrs. Watertown S. D. 90b 323 
1278 Bd. of County Comrs. Bloomington Ind. 100b 324 
1286 Cass County Bd. of Comrs. Fargo INDI: 324 
1287 Bd. of County Comrs. Greensburg Ind. 175b 324 
1290 Dickey County Bd. of Comrs. Ellendale IND 200b 325 
1321 Bd. of County Comrs. Plymouth Ind. 280b 361 
1322 Bd. of County Comrs. Brownstown Ind. 367 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

1012—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—This contract (pp. 77, 243), which 
provides for furnishing the George M. Kellogg, Flower & 
Plant Co. with approximately 100 cars of coal per season 
has been bid on for southern Kansas, as follows: Slack, $1.35; 
mill, $1.50; mine-run, $1.75; nut, $1.85; screened lump, $2. 
Address Pur. Agt. N. F. Parker, George M. Kellogg Flower 
& Plant Co., Pleasant Hill, Mo. ; 

+No. 1032—Cleveland, Ohio—The following is a list of bids 
on this contract (pp. 115, 323), which provides for furnishing 
the local Board of Education with coal: 


4000 
300 3000 2500 25,000 Mine- 4000 
Firm Hard Lump Nut Slack Run Lump 
i $6.86 $3.15 f Ree i eeice eee: 
Albright. COaleCo.ne ey med ares 6.0 aoe 4.24 
355 ee ah ae 3.25) Rts 
6.87 Biel Se ANS) 3.47 4.72 
Guyharo, Coal tCo. va aaa nocod 2.75 $2.44 2.05 3.45 4.72 
{ 7.09 Ne shone 2.50 3.43 4.72 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Goals Cow ys veer tee 7.25 ye es) abe He Bh oa 
F A 4 6.68 2.85 2.65 2.55 : ; 

BD gent Oger 8 ae | 6.91 2.92 Se cea 2th 338 SaeOT 
a ; 2.15 3.44 4.45 
| Deaares ae 3.59 3.85 
Zettelmeyer Coal Co..%4 .. 2.30 Bok 3.90 
bs Hi Ooo 
2.40 Wear 

2.387% 


The contract has not yet been ‘awarded. Address ‘Dir. of 
Schools F. C. Hogen, School Headquarters, Rockwell Ave. and 
East Sixth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


+1090—Columbus, Ohio—No award has yet been made on 
this contract (pp. 117, 366), which provides for furnishing 
the various city departments with coal. Bids of West Vir- 
ginia operators were lower, but there is a great deal of 
pressure being exerted to force the contract to Ohio operators. 
Address Clk. Paul B. Kemper, Pub. Service Com., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


1200—Cincinnati, Ohio—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 244), which provide for furnishing the local 
Water Works Department with coal as follows: Reliance 
Coal Co., Filtration Plant, $2.21 per ton; Consolidation Coal 
Co., Western Hills, $1.99 per ton; Campbells Creek Coal Co., 
Main Station, 5.875c. per bu. in barge lots, and $2.15 per ton 
delivered by gawon. Address Asst. Secy. C. A. Zech, Pub. 
Service, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1252—Minot, N. D.—All the bids on this contract (p. 284), 
which provides for furnishing the schools of the Burlington 
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School District No. 7, with coal have been rejected and the 
call for bids will be readvertised. Bids were received from 
J. S. Wallace and the City Coal Co. Address Clk. W. EB. Gross, 
Burlington School Dist. No. 7, Minot, N. D. 


+1301—Pewee Valley, Ky.—Bids on this contract (p. 366), 
which provides for furnishing the Confederate Home with 
mine-run, lump and nut coal will be received until Sept. 5. 
Bids will be considered only on good steam making coal, 
and are to provide for delivery as required. Address Com- 
mandant Henry George, Confederate Home, Pewee Valley, Ky. 


New Busimess 


+1332—Webster City, Ilowa—The Board of Education will 
receive sealed bids until 5 p.m., Sept. 6, for furnishing from 
700 to 900 tons of 3-in. Iowa steam coal, and 100 to 300 tons 
of lowa lump or 6-in. egg coal. Bids are to include cost of 
delivery to the school buildings as requir-4. Address Secy. 
J. M. Blake, Bd. of Edu., Webster City, Iowa. 


1333—Edgeley, N. D.—Bids will be received until Sept. 7 
for furnishing the High School with lignite coal as may be 
required during the ensuing year. Bids should include cost 
of delivery in the basement of the school in ecarload lots. 
Address Clk. Ernest Steel, Bd. of Edu., Edgeley, N. D. 


*1334—Parker, S. D.—Sealed bids will be received until 
1 p.m., Sept. 8, for furnishing Turner County with approxi- 
mately 100 tons of the best Virginia lump coal. Address 
County Audr. O. M. Rasmussen, Parker, S. D. 


#$1335—Moberly, Mo.—The Board of Public Works will 
receive bids until noon, Sept. 3, for furnishing the city water- 
works with coal until Apr. 1 of next year. Bids are requested 
on both mine-run and lump coal, to be delivered in the coal 
bunkers and storage shed at the plant. Address Supt. C. H. 
Chamblin, Bd. of Pub. Wks., 212 No. William St., Moberly, Mo. 











1336—Washington, Ind.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners at this place will receive bids until Sept. 7 for furnish- 
ing a year’s supply of mine-run, lump and nut coal. Address 
County Audr. Lew C. Core, Bd. of County Comrs., Washington, 
Ind. 

#1337—Wilmington, Del.—The United States Engincer’s 
Office will receive bids until 11 a.m., Sept. 8, for furnishing 
3000 tons of bituminous coal. Complete details may be had 
on application. Address, United States Engineer’s Office, Old 
Federal Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 

+1338—Jackson, Miss.—The Board of Supervisors of Hinds 
County, Miss., will receive bids until Sept. 6 for furnishing 
140 tons of No. 2 lump coal to be delivered in the basement 
of the courthouse and jail, and also one car of No. 1 lump, 
f.o.b. Raymond. Address Chancery Clk. W. W. Downing, 
Hinds County Bd. of Supervisors, Jackson, Miss. 


#1339—Cleveland, Ohio—The Board of Public Service will 
receive bids until noon, Sept. 9, for furnishing coal to be 
used at the garbage reduction plant. Complete details may 
be had on application. For previous notice in regard to this 
contract see No. 50, Vol. 7, p. 149. Address Dir. A. A. Benesch, 
Pub. Service Dept., 204 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


13840—Livingston, Mont.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until 10 a.m., Sept. 9, for furnishing 
approximately 200 tons of lump coal to be delivered as 
required at the County Court House and jail. The contract 
will run for one year. <A certified check for $200 must 
accompany each bid. Address County Clk. Chas. A. Burg, Bd. 
of County Comrs., Livingston, Mont. 


+1341—Great Falls, Mont.—Bids will be received by school 
district No. 1 until 4 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing coal as 
required by the local schools during the ensuing year. Bids 
must be accompanied by a certified check for $100, and the 
successful bidder will be required to furnish a satisfactory 
bond for $1000 guaranteeing the faithful performance of the 








contract. Address Clk. H. A. Cary, School Dist. No. 1, Great 
Falls, Mont. 
1342—Boone, Iowa—The Independent School District at 


this place will receive bids until 3 p.m., Sept. 9, for furnishing 
and delivering the best grade lump coal as may be required 
at the several school buildings in the district during the 
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ensuing year. Address Secy. R. T. Duckworth, Independent 
School Dist., Boone, Iowa. 


1343—Brazil, Ind.—The Board of County Commissioners 
at this place will receive bids until Sept. 7 for furnishing 
coal as may be required during the ensuing year. Address 
County Audr. W. O. Graeser, Bd. of County Comrs., Brazil, Ind. 


#1344—Irene, S. D.—The County Commissioners will receive 
bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing the best screened 
Hocking Valley coal for the County Court House and jail, 
during the period beginning September of this year, and 
ending April of next year. Address County Audr. W. O. 
Nelson, Bd. of County Comrs., Irene, S. D. 


#$1345—Rich Hill,,Mo.—The Board of Education at this place 
will receive bids until noon, Sept. 7, for furnishing the city 
with approximately 4000 bu. of coal to be delivered in the 
bins of the various school buildings as may be directed. 
Address Secy. L. C. Stonebraker, Bd. of Edu., Rich Hill, Mo. 


1346—Magnolia, N. J.—The local Board of Education will 
receive bids until 8 p.m., Sept. 8, for furnishing one carload 
of the best stove coal for each of the public schools on 
Linecoln and Adams Ave. The carloads are to contain from 
25 to 30 gross tons. A certified check for one-fifth of the 
contract price must accompany all proposals. Address District 
Clerk, Bd. of Kdu., Magnolia, N. J. 


1347—Sullivan, Ind.—The Board of County Commissioners 
will receive bids until Sept. 7, for furnishing the year’s supply 
of coal. Address County Audr. W. S. Bicknell, Bd. of County 
Comrs., Sullivan, Ind. 


$+134S—Brookville, Ind.—The Franklin County Board of 
Commissioners will receive bids until Sept. 6 for furnishing 
coal as required in the county institutions during the ensuing 
year. Address County Audr. R. C. G. Reisel, Brookville, Ind. 


#$1349—Ogden, Utah—The Board of Education at this place 
usually contracts about Oct. 1 for their annual fuel require- 
ments involving approximately 1400 tons of screened slack 
coal. The business last year was done at $2.85 per ton deliv- 
ered at the schools or $2.70 f.o.b. Castle Gate coal is being 
used on the present contract. Address Bd. of Edu., Hudson 
Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 


#1350—Bluffton, Ind.—The Wells County Board of Commis- 
sioners received bids until Aug. 28 for furnishing coal as 
required at the county institutions during the ensuing year. 
Address Board of County Commissioners, Wells County, Bluff- 
ton, Ind. 


-$1351—Fowler, Ind.—The Benton County Board of Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until Sept. 6 for furnishing 140 tons 
of anthracite egg coal and 10 tons of bituminous coal to be 
used at the county institutions during the ensuing year. 
Address County Audr. Warren Mankey, Bd. of County Comrs., 
Fowler, In4. 











1352?-—Kansas City, Mo.—The Security Stove Co. at this 
place will buy approximately four cars of bituminous coal 
about Oct. 1. Address H. E. Blakeslee, Security Stove Co., 
17th St. and Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


1353—Petersburg, Ind.—The Pike County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until Sept. 7 for supplying coal 
required at the poor asylum and county jail during the 
ensuing year. Address County Audr. John D. Gray, Bd. of 


Comrs., Petersburg, Ind. 


+#+1354—Albany, N. ¥Y.—The State Hospital will receive bids 
until 10:30 a.m., Sept. 8, for furnishing the Buffalo State 
Hospital for the Insane with coal during the six months’ 
period beginning Oct. 1. The hospital requires 25,000 to 
30,000 tons per year. Address Purchasing Committee, State 
Hospital, Room 138, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


1355—New Orleans, La.—The St. Charles Hotel at this place 
is requesting bids on their fuel requirements for the ensuing 
year. Address Secy. Treas. S. A. Trufant. A. S. Amer & Co., 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


#$1356—Storm Lake, Iowa—The Municipal Light and Water 
Department at this place will contract about Oct. 1 for their 
annual requirements of coal involving approximately $5700 
worth. The coal last year cost $3.54 per ton placed in the 
bins for 6-in. Iowa lump. Address President Edgar H. Mock, 
Municipal Light & Water Dept., Storm Lake, Iowa. 


#1357—New Kensington, Penn.—The School District will 
receive bids until 8 p.m., Sept. 10, for furnishing mine-run, 
lump, nut and slack coal as may be required during the 
ensuing year. Address Secy. B. F. Davis, School Bd., New 
Kensington, Penn. 


1358—Louisville, Ky.—The Peter & Burghard Stone Co. will 
contract about Oct. 1 for their annual fuel requirements 
involving approximately 40 carloads. Delivery will be by 
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wagon, and the grade and quality desired will be decided 
upon later. Address Peter & Burghard Stone Co., 810 S. 13th 
St., Louisville, Ky. 


1359—Chippewa Falls, Wis.—The County Government will 
receive bids for furnishing and delivering coal as required 
during the ensuing year at the County Court House and jail. 
Bidders must specify the heat value of the coal they propose 
furnishing. Address Chn. Jos. Nolte, County Court House, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


+1360—Hannibal, Mo.—The Board of Public Works usually 
contracts about Oct. 1 of each year for their annual fuel 
requirements involving approximately 12,000 tons of slack 
coal. The current contract was negotiated at $1.34 per ton 
f.o.b. tracks at Hannibal. Address Board of Public Works, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


1361—Davenport, Iowa—The Moline Rock Island Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Tri-City Railway & Light Co. usually 
contract for their annual fuel requirements about Oct. 1. The 
combined companies consume approximately 75,000 tons of 
1%-in. screening per year. The business is done on competi- 
tive bids. Address G. W. Kuhn, Moline Rock Island Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


#1362—Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Christian County Board of 
Education is receiving bids for approximately 10,000 bu. of 
lump coal to be delivered as required during September and 
October. Address Superintendent, Christian County Board of 
Education, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

#+1363—Berg, N. D.—The Grail School District will receive 
bids until Sept. 7 for furnishing the local schools with coal 
as may be required during the ensuing year. Address Clk. 
A. L. Rothie, Grail School Dist., Berg, N. D. 


#1364—Traverse City, Mich.—The Traverse City State Hos- 
pital will receive bids until 5 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing 
approximately 7000 tons of a bituminous coal suitable for 
automatic chain grate stokers; 5000 tons is to be delivered 
as directed before Jan. 1, and the balance before Apr. 1, 1916. 
Bidders should specify the grade of coal they propose furnish- 
ing and the price f.o.b. track Traverse City, Mich. All bids 
must be accompanied by an analysis of the coal. Address 
Steward George B. Pike, Traverse City State Hospital, Traverse 
City, Mich. 


Contracts Awarded 
Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 793—Atlanta, Ga.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1005), which 
provides for furnishing the Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
with coal for its gas department, has been awarded to the 
Harland Coal Co., of Pineville, Ky. About 10,000 tons of gas 
coal will be delivered on the contract this fall. The price has 
not been made public. Address Mgr. Richard C. Congdon, 
Georgia Railway & Power Co., Gas Department, Atlanta, Ga. 


+-No. 873—Springfield, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086, 
Vol. 8, p. 233), which provides for furnishing the Board of 
Education with approximately 1400 tons of screened Kansas 
lump coal, has been awarded to the Springfield Coal, Ice & 
Transportation Co., its bid being considered the lowest and 
best. Address Secy. Edward J. Hoffman, Bd. of Edu., Spring- 
field, Mo. 


No. 922—New Orleans, La.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127, 
Vol. 8, pp. 157, 246), providing for the fuel requirements of 
the School Board at this place, was awarded to the W. G. 
Coyle Coal Co., of New Orleans, whose bid was $3.85 per ton 
for more than 1000 tons of bituminous and $8.35 and $8.45 for 
500 tons of egg, and stove and nut, respectively. Proposals 
were received as follows: 








Coal Volitile B.t.u. Price 
Gahabaskeds Ash, Co.5..4.. (Galloway) 34.96 12,856 $3.60 
JUN ee SONSE GOs ae 2 CLIUMOLS) 37.28 13,460 4.19 
June & Sons Como aee (Black Creek) 32.56 veya) 4.37 
Cr AS Andrews! Coun CCorpon Hill) pert 13,250 3.90 
@GVATAN Gre ws7Cotr «panes ol: (Sipsey) sre 14,500 3.95 
Darsam -Brosi Cosssesscc ack ¢ (Ajax) 34.21 13,750 3.90 
Darsarm pS rOMme Osis heleeteie oo (Nut) 33.21 13,400 3.75 
Tenn. Coal & iron Cos... 05 (Cahaba) 35.88 14,250 3.82 
Pittspune: (CO lsc cess. (Corbon Hill) 32.50 13,000 3.15 
W.0Gs Coyle: &oCO0mnr ene (Sipsey) 34.11 14,500 3.85 
Robert B. Hyams....(Rodin Cahaba) 34.00 14,500 3.85 
Robertac Hyannis were ce (Corona) a ohare 13,500 3.40 

Anthracite— 

W. G. Coyle & Co. (egg)..........2- Gia  cieterstaferega's wie isieivaat chet ame aco 
W. G. Coyle & Co. (stove and nut)...... aha avevarereluicranereicieletema os 0 
C. A. Andrews & Co. (egg and stove)...... SOIGINTOICINS erecta) ROR 
IBPwactogtes Sanofi LOfoy UIGVer=e Te 6 arn tens aches ROMERC Reon ere ai aieve's 8.75 
Tennessee Coal & iron Co. (eee and Stove)... ccscccecs 8.32 
PIittsburs Com Comlere and STOVE)! < oc .eeic + coe eicherens ere 8.50 
Pittspure’ COAL CO nm CUED im cel secttie eicie. so eiwicivie sales otters ate) Se CO 
Roverts ysis odlG ars raeire as wes 6 «cme a evie Dee ale othe Reeser 


Address Purchasing Agent, New Orleans School Board, 
flourth floor, Municipal Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

+No. 960—Harriman, Tenn.—This contract (p. 41), which 
provides for furnishing the Harriman Water and Light De. 
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partment with its coal requirements during the ensuing year, 
involving approximately 2160 tons of coal, has been let to 
Chureh & Co. Address R. Walzl, Harriman Water and Light 
Department, Harriman, Tenn. 

1057—Superior, Wis.—This contract (p, 116), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of Education with its annual 
supply of coal, involving approximately 2500 tons of lignite, 
has been awarded to the Donley Dray & Storage Co. at $2.89 
There were 15 other bidders on this business, all of 
Address Secy. L. A. Nichols, Bd. 


per ton. 
whom quoted $3.50 per ton. 
of Edu., Superior, Wis. 

#+1076—Ashtabula, Ohio—As previously noted, this contract 
(pp. 117, 325), which provides for furnishing the local Board 
of Education with coal and water, has been awarded to the 
Ashtabula Coal Co. at $2.58 per net ton delivered. Bids were 
received on the contract as follows: Crystal Ice Co., Oakdale, 
$2.621%4 per ton, Moon Run $2.62%, Bessemer $2.30, thick vein 
$2.55; M. C. Robinson, Oakdale, $2.60, Clifton $2.50, Moon Run 
$2.70, Prior Penobscot $2.40; F. C. Horton, not specified, $2.53; 
Aten Coal Co., Oakdale, $2.75; Ashtabula Coal Co., Oakdale, 
$2.58; not specified, $2:52. Address Clk. Charles E. Peck, Bd. 
of Edu., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


#1089—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Wuter-Works Department with ap- 
proximately 34,000 tons of egg coal and 37,000 tons of screen- 
ing, has been awarded to Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co. at the 
prices noted in the accompanying table. Complete list of bids 
received, including cost of delivery with the freight rate of 
571%sc. per ton, was as follows: 


Lump Egg Screenings 
Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co.... $1.47 $1.44 $1.13 % 
St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co... 1.72% 1.77% 1.37% 


Southern Coal, Coke & Min. Co. 1.62% 1.62% 163 
Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co..... pra tte 1.52% 102 
Boehmer’ ‘Coal “Cows ae stale one 1.55% 1.54% ee, 


Address Board of Water Commissioners, St. Louis, Mo. 


1099—Jefferson City, Mo.—The State Commissioners of Mis- 
souri have awarded to John W. Riner, of Jefferson City, the 
contract for furnishing coal to the various state departments 
for the fiscal year beginning Oct. 1 (p. 157). His bid was 
$2.89 a ton f.o.b. Missouri Pacific cars at Jefferson City. The 
specifications called for No. 2 Carterville washed nut coal or 
its equivalent. The Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co., St. 
Louis, offered to supply Southern Sootless No. 2 at $2.65. The 
other bids were as follows: Bald Hagle Mining Co., St. Louis, 
$2.95; West Virginia Coal Co., St. Louis, $2:92%4: J. GC. Jonhn- 
son, Jefferson City, $3; Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, $3; Devoy 
& Kuhn Coal Co., St. Louis, $2.97; Chicago, Wellington & 
Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, $2.95. The contract was let last 
year at $2.97%%. Address Secy. Cornelius Roach, Com, of Gov., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


1101—Urbana, Ohio—This contract (p. 157), which provides 
for furnishing the county commissioners with coal, has been 
awarded to the Gaumer Coal Co. Address County Audr. O. E. 
Eby, Bd. of County Comrs., Urbana, Ohio. 





+110S—Sharpsville, Penn.—This contract (p. 157), which 
provides for furnishing the local School Board with 150 to 
200 tons of coal, has been awarded to C. B. Kantner at $2.35 
per ton for Pittsburgh %-in. screenings. Coveret & Stewart 
bid $2.38 and Eckles & Boyd $2.35 for the same fuel. Address 
Secy. H. B. Wert, Sharpsville Dist. School Bd., Sharpsville, 
Penn, 


*€1111—St. Joseph, Mo.—This contract (p. 157), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 4000 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co. at $3.10 per ton for 1%-in. shaker screen 
coal fro... Beaver, Mo. The cost includes delivery to schools. 
This contract last year was filled at $3.17 per ton. There were 
eight other bids on the business. Address Secy. A. L. Loving, 
Bd. of Edu., St. Joseph, Mo. 


+i112—Natrona, Penn.—This contract (p. 157), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Harrison Township School Board with 
coal, has been awarded to Edward Koenig, at Sc. per bu. for 
nut coal. Address Secy. Percy M. Kennedy, Natrona, Penn. 


+1117—Rockville, Ind.—This contract (p. 158), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local School Board with approxi- 
mately 5000 bu. of coal, has been awarded to Henry Kinney, 
at $2.20 per ton for 4-in. screened coal. Address Secy. O. M. 
Teague, Bd. of Edu., Rockville, Ind. 


1120—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 158), which pro- 
vides for furnishing local school board with its coal require- 
ments during the ensuing year, has been awarded to W. G. 
Coyle & Co., of this city, at $3.85 for bituminous and $8.35 
to $8.45 for anthracite. Address Secy. BE. A. Williams, Bd. of 
Edu., Municipal Bldg., Carondelet & Lafayette St., New Or- 
leans, La. 
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Contract Notes 


Globe, Ariz.—The contract for furnishing the Copper Queen 
Mining & Milling Co. with 200 tons of coke per day has been 
awarded to the Vietor American Fuel Co. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Peerless Mfg. Co. at this place con- 
sumes from four to six ears of bituminous nut and slack per 
month. Deliveries are made by railroad and they have a stor- 
age capacity of two cars. 

Rumford Falls, Me.—The several mills of the International 
Paper Co., at this place, are substituting oil for coal, the first 
eargo of oil having already arrived. Other paper mills in 
this vicinity are expected to follow suit. 


Hampton Roads, Va.—Among contracts recently closed 
here was one for supplying the interned German cruiser ‘“‘Wil- 
helm” with about 1000 tons which is to be used for cooking 
purposes, refrigeration, etc., while the ship is at the dock. 


Pawtucket, R. I.—The contract for the Lorraine Mfg. Co., 
involving 12,000 tons of New River and buckwheat coal per 
annum (p. 246) should have stated that deliveries were at 
the rate of 1000 tons per month instead of 100 tons. Address, 
W. H. Jollie, Lorraine Mfg. Co.,; Pawtucket, R. I. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The North Bros. Co., consumes about 
50 tons of bituminous coal per month. Deliveries are made by 
railroad, and they have a storage capacity of 300 tons. Ad- 
dress, Purchasing Agent, North Bros. Manufacturing Co., Le- 
high Ave. and American St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Saginaw, Mich.—The Arlington & Curtis Mfg. Co., at this 
place, consumes about 45 tons of mine-run coal per month. 
Deliveries are made by railroad and wagon, and mine-run 
coal from Saginaw mines is used. Address, Purchasing Agent, 
The Arlington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Holden, Saginaw, Mich. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Sanquirt Silk Mfg. Co. consumes 
about 3500 tons of No. 2 buckwheat per annum. Their stor- 
age capacity is 1000 tons and the deliveries are made by 














railroad at the rate of 250 to 300 tons per month. Address 
Pur. Agt. L. G. Schlehner, 4015 Clarissa St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


Tacony, Penn.—The Ross-Tacony Crucible Co. of this place 
consume about 100 tons of bituminous, 1100 tons broken 
and 300 tons buckwheat coal per annum. They have a storage 
capacity of 200 tons and deliveries are made by railroad. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Tacony, 
Penn. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Quaker City Flour Mills consume 
approximately 7500 tons of buckwheat coal per annum. -De- 
liveries are made by railroad, and their storage capacity is 
300 tons. They have no specific time for contracting. Ad- 
dress, Pur. Agt. L. G. West, Fourth and Market St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


St. Bernard, Ohio—The M. Werk Co. at this place consume 
from 5000 to 6000 tons of nut and slack coal per annum. De- 
liveries are made by railroad at the rate of 100 to 150 tons 
per week, and they have a storage capacity of 200 tons. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. A. G. Schwartz, care of The M. Werk Co., St. 
Bernard, Ohio. 








Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia Sash Weight Works 
at this place consume about 50 tons of anthracite pea and 
100 tons of 72-hr. Connellsville coke per annum. They have 
a storage capacity of 80 tons and the coke is delivered at 
the rate of 21 tons per week via the Pennsylvania R.R. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Philadelphia Sash Weight Works, 
22nd and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


New Orleans—The contract for furnishing the New Orleans 
Custom House with coal for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, was awarded at $3.15 per long ton. As noted in the 
previous issue (p. 246), the contract went to the Robt. P. 
Hyams Coal Co. Other bidders on the contract were: Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., $3.38; Jung & Sons Co., $3.38; 
Cc. A. Andrews Coal Co., Ltd., $3.25; Pittsburgh Coal Co. $5.65. 
The contract involves approximately 1200 long tons and the 
successful bidder agreed to furnish coal having a B.t.u. value 
of 13,800 “as received.’ Address, the New Orleans Custom 
House, New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Bids on the contract for supplying the local 
water-works department with approximately 18,000 tons of 
coal ranged from $2.27% to $2.75 per ton, which is consider- 
ably lower than last year’s figures. The bids were sub- 
mitted by eight firms:as follows. R. O. Campbell Coal Co.; 
Brushy Mountain Coal Co.; Tennessee & Southeastern Coal 
Co.; Sewanee Coal Co.; Randall Bros. Coal Co.; Atlantic Ice & 
Coal Co.; Continental Coal Co., and the Durham Iron & Coal 
Co. The samples submitted are now being tested, and con- 
tracts will be awarded according to their merits. Address, 
City Pur. Agt. W. E. Chambers, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Be A Sport! 


By BERTON BRALEY 


About what? About every- 
thing, business, life, work, 
love and play. 


be good sports about it. 


There isn’t any better recipe for 
living than that, anyhow. 


Because the good sport accepts 
life as it is, tries to make it better, 
takes good fortune gratefully and 
bad fortune bravely and never loses 
heart. 


So let’s be good sports. 


Business isn’t as flourishing as we 
wish, perhaps, but we won’t im- 
prove it by grouching or by being 
in a blue funk. In fact, we make 
it worse. 


Let’s be decently cheerful about 
it and determined that it must be 
better. 


And if enough of us feel that way, 
it will be better, because that’s the 
psychology of trade. 


The way the average American 
business man has been sitting for- 
lornly at his desk and grumbling 
over hard times and the war has 


been a great disappointment to 
those of us who thought that he 
would g0 out and gather in the 
trade of the world while the other 
nations were endeavoring to obliter- 
ate each other. 


There wouldn’t be anything un- 
sportsmanlike in going after that 
business. 


If Bill Smith and Tom Jones, who 
have been selling potatoes to Dick 
Brown, suddenly mix it in the street 
and use up all their potatoes as 
weapons, Dick Brown still needs 
potatoes and Jim Black isn’t a bum 
sport if he supplies Dick. 


But he’s a mighty bad business 
man if he sits by with his own 
wagon full of potatoes, and moans, 
“‘Oh dear, oh dear, the potato busi- 
ness has all gone to pieces! Look 
how Bill and Tom are throwing 
them away.”’ 


Let’s stop fussing and fretting 
and muttering, let’s wake up and 
perk up, play the game, go after 
the prize. 


Let’s be good sports. 


ETTTTTMUTUUUUCUNTMTUULUUULUCCUOTIIMIIUUUUUCLUCUCOOTITIUUUUCCCUCUUUOOMIII LI TULUCOOOIMMIILIULULUUUUUIIMMMULIUCLULUMLOOOMMLLLLLLOLLA LLAMA LLLLLLLALLLLLLOLULLOMGOOOMAOCOOOAAOCOOOOOOOULLCCLCCCCMMOOMMCUUCUULOCCUCOCCOMAOAULOLUUUOCOLOLUMOMAMOOOICULUOULCUATOMMOCOULLLUULUOCLCLOCCOMAOLULOLLCCORRULCOOOOOUOOMULUUUUUCCOOOOOMOMHOTULOLLUTCLULCOCUMTIUUOLUOCCUOOMOMMMOTOUMCCRCUOTTLIMTUUCCT C0 
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SY NOPSIS—At a mine in the coke district of 
Pennsylvania the output of 700 cars was formerly 
hauled by 29 horses. A gasoline locomotive was 
installed, and the output was thereby increased to 
850 cars, despite the fact that 5 horses and 3 drivers 
were dispensed with and the haulage distance was 
increased. Another locomotive has been installed 
to increase both the output and the efficiency of the 
haulage system. 





The Herbert mine of the Connellsville Central Coke Co., 
at New Salem, on Dunlaps Creek, Fayette County, Penn., 
produces about 1700 tons of coal per day, and about 650 
tons of coke are produced in 210 rectangular ovens, 105 
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The steel tipple was built by the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, of Pittsburgh, Penn. It has a capacity of 2000 
tons per 9-hr. day. Everywhere the equipment is substan- 
tial. The offices and the commissary form together a 
large two-story building 48 ft. wide and 76 ft. long. 


THE FormMER HAULAGE SYSTEM 


With this equipment the haulage system was strangely 
in contrast. Twenty-nine horses hauled the output of 700 
cars, to the haulage rope or to the shaft bottom as the 
case might be. The coal from some of the flats was 
handled independently of the haulage rope. This repre- 
sented a net tonnage of only 41.5 tons per horse, the ton- 
nage per unit being low, not only because of the excessive 
length of haul, but because of the heavy grades. These 


HERBERT MINE OF CONNELLSVILLE CENTRAL COKE CO. AT NEW SALEM, FAYETTE COUNTY, PENN. 


of which are drawn daily. All the coal mined which is 
not used for making coke in the 210 rectangular ovens 
at Herbert is shipped a distance of two miles to the Con- 
nellsville Central Coke Co.’s “Low Phos.” works and 
coked in the 210 beehive ovens at that plant. 

The mine is equipped with 386 Wolf safety lamps 
and is classed by the inspection department as a gaseous 
operation. It is ventilated by a Clifford fan, 18 ft. 
in diameter and 8 ft. wide. At 70 r.p.m. this fan will 
deliver 185,000 cu.ft. of air per min. It is driven by 
direct-connected Porter-Allen engines. The power plant 
is equipped with two 100-kw. 250-volt direct-current West- 
inghouse generators direct-connected to Ball engines. The 
air for two Sullivan and eight Ingersoll coal punchers 
is compressed in two 24&1414x22x24-in. Norwalk air com- 
pressors of 1380 cu.ft. per min. capacity compressing the 
air to 100 lb. pressure. 

The boiler plant is equipped with six Phoenix and two 
Titusville boilers having an aggregate output of 1200 hp. 
The hoisting engine was manufactured by the Vulcan 
Tron Works and has cylinders 24 in. in diameter with 
48-in. stroke. The hoisting drum measures 8x10 ft.-and 
operates self-dumping cages. 


averaged 6.5 per cent. in the butt headings. The situation 
evidently needed corrective treatment. 

The mine was by no means small, each of the flats be- 
ing as extensive as small mines in themselves with most of 
the coal being drawn in retreat from the boundary lines 
of the property. The early operations had consisted 
of heading and room driving, the rooms being only about 
12 ft. wide and being spaced at 80-ft. centers. 

The main haulage is supplied by a 24x36-in. first-motion 
single-drum Vulcan haulage engine which handles 24-car 
trips from the various flats. The rope runs up the man- 
way and down the main road. 

Four hundred mine wagons are used in hauling the 
coal. These are of 44-in. track gage and have a capacity 
of approximately 4000 Ib. per car. The cars weigh when 
empty about 2000 lb. As the daily output is 1700 tons, 
it is about twice the capacity of the mine cars. 

On all main haulageways 40-lb. rail is used, and on 
the flats and subsidiary butts the rails weigh 25 lb. per 
yd. The joints are all fishplated, and the track is well 
ballasted and carefully graded. 

To increase the output, John C. Neff, the general man- 
ager, purchased a gasoline locomotive, a 5-ton machine 


September 11, 1915 


of that type having been successfully operated in a mine 
under his direction at Crucible, 2 mi. north of Rice’s 
Landing, Greene County, on the west bank of the Monon- 
gahela River, 

That locomotive had given complete satisfaction. Writ- 
ing to the editor in reply to an inquiry on Oct. 19, 1914, 
Mr. Neff stated that the gasoline locomotive “is a great 
revelation in the economic haulage and safe operation 
of mines wherever the grades permit it to be worked.” 
He also stated that the locomotive had done more than 
had been claimed for it and had exceeded his expectations. 

There were some special reasons in favor of the gasoline 
locomotive at the Herbert mine, but its adoption was not 
based so much on these special conditions as on the ex- 
cellent performance of the locomotive at Crucible. At the 
Herbert mine the introduction of electric mine locomotives 
would have involved increasing the power plant, wiring the 
mine and bonding the rails. This would have been 
more expensive than purchasing gasoline locomotives. 
The purchase and installation of compressed-air locomo- 
tives would have been a still larger investment. 

Furthermore, had electric locomotives been used it prob- 
ably would have been necessary to change the ventilation so 
that the haulage could be conducted on intake air. It had 
been customary to use the return for a haulageway, and 
this is the plan under which the gasoline locomotive 
gives the best results. 

The headings are nowhere less than 6 ft. high and are 
usually higher. In these roadways of course the gas is 
not allowed to gather, but if it should, it would be un- 
likely to descend to the level of the locomotive. An elec- 
tric locomotive discharges sparks liberally near the roof, 
and if there is any gas to ignite it can hardly fail to set 
that gas on fire. But for ignition to occur with a gaso- 
line locomotive the gas must be found near the level of 
the cylinders and the whole roadway must be in a most 
dangerous condition. 


RELATIVE SAFETY OF GASOLINE ENGINE 


The danger of gas ignition has been safeguarded by 
every known method in the design and building of the 
gasoline locomotive, installed in the Herbert mine. Of 
course every locomotive will make sparks when starting on 
a sanded rail or when the brake is operated, but apart 
from this risk these gasoline locomotives are not likely to 
set fire to gas even when present in dangerous quantities. 

The exhaust would of course constitute a danger, but in 
this locomotive it is carried direct from the engine to a de- 
odorizing tank, which at the option of the mine inspector 
can be run empty or filled with water. If the inspector 
considers that the mine is very gaseous and operation is 
dangerous, this deodorizing tank can be filled with water, 
and thus the exhaust from the engine can be prevented 
from reaching the atmosphere till it has been cleaned by a 
water bath. Thus all carbon is eliminated and no flame 
can possibly issue from the exhaust. 

The fact that the mine was not new had no bearing 
on the decision to install a gasoline locomotive, though 
the older a mine the more forcibly is the purchase of such 
equipment indicated. The narrowing area to be mined 
and the great expense of installation of any system needing 
to be supplied with power from the power house, all argue 
for detached units such as gasoline locomotives. But 
as stated, the choice was not made owing to these facts, 
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for at the Crucible Fuel Co.’s plant the area to be mined 
is 4500 acres and the plant was entirely new, yet the gaso- 
line locomotive was introduced. Had the manager pre- 
ferred some other form of haulage, it could have been 
readily installed. 

The gasoline locomotive selected was manufactured, like 
that in operation at the Crucible Fuel Co.’s plant, by 
the Milwaukee Locomotive Manufacturing Co. The first 
supplied was a 5-ton machine which was shipped to the 
mine Sept. 29, 1914. It pulls 15-car trips in No. 5 flat 
right and 20-car trips in F flat on the left, the latter being 
a one-way haul of approximately 2000 ft. and the other 
being roughly half that length. The cars are delivered to 
the rope at the main butt entry. 


GRADES PartTLyY AGAINST THE LOAD 


The grades on both headings are partly in favor and 
partly against the load. Thus in the No. 5 flat there is a 
grade which averages 134 per cent. against the load extend- 
ing for the whole distance between two of the butt en- 
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tries, and in F flat there is a grade averaging about 1.2 
per cent. against the load and nearly 1200 ft. long. It is 
easy to see that conditions more favorable might have been 





chosen. ‘The operating expenses are as follows: 
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The results obtained from this locomotive were so satis- 
factory that a duplicate was purchased and shipped to the 
mine, Jan. 28, 1915. The locomotive is working in C flat 
on a haul which measures one way 2700 ft. and in D flat 
where the haul is 3000 ft. one way. Both flats have grades 
favorable to the load. However, in D flat is a grade about 
300 ft. long which runs about 1.1 per cent. against the 
load. At present each of these locomotives is hauling about 
250 loaded cars per day, and handling about 500 tons. It 
is expected that when certain grades are made more even 
and when delays are eliminated 300 wagons loaded with 
600 tons will be handled by each unit. 

For the months of April and May, 1915, the locomotive 
in F flat and No. 5 right averaged 260 wagons daily, and 
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on this basis the comparative haulage costs per day are as 


follows: 


COMPARATIVE HAULAGE COSTS 
Horse haulage: 

AL Griviers mati S 2:60. o cape calteks! beave Bee ve teaale eee aaa Is decor aaa 

Feeding 11 horses at 50c 


Motor haulage: 
6 drivers at $2.60 


PPI ONT Ces 3) LOT COI DE ah LS $15.60 
Meedine) 6 UDOrses wat \b0C.s5 wee ays wastes eer remo 3.00 
TRINTOPOLMVEN Gases be eie a eect eee ee ise Ia 2.75 
LHSNAD DET ole care teh Gos Sie bee eee ee eer eae 2.60 
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Saving per day accomplished by use of gasoline 
motor 


The locomotives when fully equipped weigh 10,500 lb. 
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The engine is over the front axle, away from the op- 
erator, and drives a two-speed transmission direct through 


a universal coupling. Both the upper and lower sections 
of the engine crankcase are particularly massive in design 
$28.50 and so constructed as to provide ease of access for the in- 


spection and adjustment of the connecting rods and crank- 
shaft bearings. 





The transmission drives the rear axle through spur 
gears and is equipped with two friction clutches—one for 


9546 forward and one for backward travel. 


An electric generator provides current for both the ig- 
$8.64 nition and lighting system, and is driven by a cross-shaft 


on the gear end of the engine, which permits it to be 
Overall they are 144 in. long, 55 in. wide and 46 in. high. 


Their wheels are 18 in. in diameter. 


The frame is of the 


placed in a readily accessible position. A storage battery 


furnishes the current for the lighting system when the 
open-bar steel type with deep face and steel end sills and 
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engine speed is low, and also supplies current for starting 
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UNDERGROUND OPERATIONS OF CONNELLSVILLE CENTRAL COKE CO. 


with four coupler pockets on each sill. These pockets 
measure 714, 1034, 1414 and 18 in. from the top of the 
rail to the pocket centers. 

The locomotives are each equipped with 5x6-in. four- 
cylinder four-cycle engines of the vertical type, specially 
designed for mine-locomotive service and capable of deliv- 
ering 25 hp. to the wheels at 800 r.p.m. 


the engine. The voltmeter and fuse box with fuses for the 
protection of the headlights, together with a switch for 
controlling their operation, are conveniently located on 
the operator’s end plate. The headlights, one at either end 
of the locomotive, are inclosed in cast-iron cases to protect 
them from injury, and a plug connection with an exten- 
sion cord for an operator’s trouble lamp is also provided. 


———o oe Sti‘ ™ 
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The cooling system consists of a radiator of special 
design and rugged construction and a conveniently located 
centrifugal water pump by means of which the water is 
kept in circulation and effectively cooled. 

A detachable ratchet lever provides means for starting 
the engine. A safety starting device is also provided 
and is so designed as to protect the operator when cranking 
the engine in case of accidental backfire. This device 
consists of heavy pawls which engage in the rim of the 
flywheel and are automatically thrown into engagement 
when the operator throws in the starting crank. With this 
device, it is impossible to crank the engine without hay- 
ing the safety device engaged, and therefore no accidental 
backfire can cause any harm to the operator. 

The special features in the construction of the locomo- 
tive are its open bar steel frame; its steel end sills; a 
four-cylinder vertical engine weighing 1800 lb. specially 
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TYPE OF GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE INSTALLED AT 
HERBERT MINE 


designed and built for this service; electric headlights 
and operator’s lamp, with Edison storage battery and a 
heavy and reliable type of generator so constructed and 
arranged that lights are operated under all conditions, 
not only when the locomotive is in operation, but when the 
engine is running and the machine standing idle, and also 
when the engine is entirely shut off; a deodorizing tank 
embodied in the end sill of the locomotive by which the ex- 
haust gases are neutralized; the safety cranking device 
whereby the operator is effectively protected against back 
kicks; a radiating system so efficient that these machines 
can be operated for three or four days at a time with a 
loss of not to exceed 1 qt. of water; gear and side-rod 
drive throughout, not a chain being used for power trans- 
mission. All the bearings and working parts of theelocomo- 
tive are of exceptionally heavy and rugged construction 
and were especially designed for mine service. 


a 
Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


For several months past we have had only enough 
demand for our coal to provide our men four days’ work 
each week. On the two idle days they have wandered 
around like the Lost Tribes of Israel—now at the com- 
missary, next at the railroad depot, then at a game of 
quoits or marbles at the ball grounds. Some have tried 
their hand at ball playing, but outside of the regular ball 
team very few of the men get much pleasure out of base 
ball, except when they are allowed to act as spectators. 
For the benefit of that crowd our regular team made 
strenuous efforts to get up a game with some of our 
rival neighbors, but the idle days at the different camps 
seem always to criss-cross. 
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Some of the men with gardens in their back yards have 
stuck around home mostly, and some of the others have 
hung around home pretty much also, much to the disgust 
of their wives, who would rather have them at work, 
especially since they grumble so much about the troubles 
they are going to have making ends meet. 

I have been keeping pretty close tab on the doings of 
the men during the idle days and have come to realize 
more and more the necessity of devising some plan to 
furnish them work or amusement to keep their minds 
occupied while out of the mines. I have considered every 
suggestion that anyone has been kind enough to offer, and 
I have watched closely the results my neighbors have 
accomplished in dealing with the same problem. Last 
week one of our timber contractors suggested that we 
might turn all of our men and mules loose in a fallow 
field that is on company property about one mile from 
our camp and convert it into a turnip patch. 

As a direct result of that suggestion, today has been 
a day that will be remembered a long time by most of 
the men, women and children of our camp. Curiosity 
to know what the mine mules would do when harnessed 
to plows was sufficient inducement to bring out most of 
the population, and once on hand as spectators, most of 
them could not resist the call of the earth, but had to 
try their hands. 

We borrowed the necessary farm implements from our 
timber contractors, who, as it happens, are all farmers, 
and with plenty of mules and labor to spare the waste 
acres were quickly transformed into a planted field. 

It proved to be a day of great fun for all who turned 
out, and the fun started early and continued throughout 
the day. Even if the seeds refuse to sprout and not a 
turnip plant raises its head above the ground, no one 
will regret the day’s toil. 

The mules also seemed to enter into spirit of the affair, 
and in spite of the years that must have passed since most 
of them were taken away from the farms where they were 
born, led off when put into harness in front of a plow, 
just as if plowing was everyday work for them. This 
was rather disappointing to some of the small boys who 
had looked forward to “Maud stunts” from some of the 
contrary mules with reputations to sustain. 

A few more days like today and we would have enough 
turnips in prospect to supply the entire neighborhood 
during the coming winter. And the best part of it is 
that nearly every citizen of the camp would have an 
interest in the returns—a regular family affair, as it 
were. 

& 


Wanted--An Engineer 


Important and responsible mining interests wish to em- 
ploy a safety and efficiency engineer who is thoroughly ex- 
perienced and fully acquainted with general mining con- 
ditions in the United States. The man desired must be 
entirely familiar with all devices of life-saving practice 
such as are adapted for the prevention of accidents in and 
about mines. 

Anyone who feels qualified to make application for this 
position should write to the Editor of Coal Age, stating 
briefly his experience and training in the lines designated. 
All applications will be kept in strictest confidence and 
will mmediately be submitted to the people desring such 
a man, 
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SYNOPSIS—The draft required to burn coal may 
be divided into three parts—(1) that necessary to 
force the proper amount of air through the grates 
and fire bed, (2) that necessary to pull the prod- 
ucts of combustion through the boiler, economizer 
and breeching to the base of the stack, and (8) 
that necessary to propel the gases up the stack and 
eject them. Much larger and higher stacks are 
required for buckwheat No. 3 than are necessary 
for pea coal. 





About a hundred years ago it was not believed that an- 
thracite coal could be burned. The first anthracite taken 
to Philadelphia, in 1803, defied all attempts at ignition 
and was finally broken up to furnish material with which 
to build a walk. A few years later, when Col. George 
Shoemaker sold a few wagon loads of it to some of the 
more advanced, or it might have been more ignorant, 
Philadelphians, warrants were issued for his arrest on the 
charge of taking money under false pretenses. 

Today close to 100,000,000 tons of anthracite are mined 
in a single year, a large proportion of which is burned 
tor power generation. So valuable has become this coal 
supply that only the smaller sizes can now be afforded for 
power purposes. Pea is about the largest size now burned 
under steam boilers, and within recent years even buck- 
wheat No. 3 has become quite a common steam fuel. 


ANTHRACITE Is BuRNED UNECONOMICALLY 


There is no question as to the ability of burning an- 
thracite today, but there is a decided question as to 
whether much of the anthracite that is now consumed is 
burned economically or efficiently. To burn the steam 
sizes successfully, without the assistance of mechanical 
draft, requires chimneys of considerable height. The 
necessary stacks are far higher than any that could have 
been conceived a hundred years ago. The pioneers in 
the burning of anthracite would have considered a chim- 
ney of over 700 ft. in height, such as that of the Wool- 
worth Building in New York City, even more of an im- 
possibility than the burning of the supposedly incombus- 
tible material that they had been beguiled into buying. 

Such a chimney is, of course, exceptional, and it is 
doubtful if this height record will again be equaled, ex- 
cept in some other skyscraper that permits such construc- 
tion without unduly exorbitant cost, for the intensity of 
the draft secured by such a tall stack can be realized at a 
much lower initial cost by the installation of some kind 
of mechanical-draft equipment. Many power houses still 
depend entirely upon natural stack draft, however, and 
it would be little exaggeration to say that there is more 
money wasted in chimney construction than in any other 
equipment pertaining to the power house. Much of this 
waste cannot be avoided, it is true, but the correct design 
of chimneys is such an important consideration that any 
investigation of the subject is decidedly worth while. 





*Engineering econowmist, 42 Bank St., New York City. 


A chimney is nothing more than an inefficient type of 
air pump that is affected by numerous conditions over 
which little control can be exercised. For instance, in 
localities where the temperature may drop to zero in the 
winter and approach the 100-deg. mark in the summer, 
the natural stack draft would be only about one-half as 
ereat on the hot day of the year as on the coldest day of 
the winter season. 

This peculiarity possesses an actual advantage, however, 
for the chimney having perforce to be proportioned for 
adequate capacity in the summertime can usually ac- 
commodate the extra fuel that has to be burned in the win- 
ter for heating purposes without exceeding its capacity. 
Nevertheless this constitutes a waste, or inefficiency, since 
during the greater part of the year the chimney has to be 
operated far below its capacity. 

The intensity and direction of winds also have consid- 
erable influence on the natural stack draft, with no re- 
deeming advantage that can be counted upon. The shape 
of the stack and the material of which it is constructed also 
affect the available draft that a chimney can create. Al] 
in all, correct chimney design is an intricate matter—one 
that must necessarily be based on the most trying condi- 
tions that may exist and which perforce makes every chim- 
ney an inefficient piece of equipment. 


Wuat A Cuimney Must Do 


The work imposed on a chimney may be divided into two 
kinds: (a) It must create a draft sufficient to draw the 
requisite quantity of air through the firebed, draw the 
products of combustion through the boiler, fuel economiz- 
ers or other heat reclaiming equipment, and through the 
breeching to the base of the stack. (b) It must produce 
the draft necessary to carry the products of combustion 
up the chimney and discharge them to the air. 

The first requisite is dependent upon so many variable 
conditions as always to be a matter of conjecture when 
laying out a plant. In fact, even after a plant has been 
in actual operation and this value becomes known for cer- 
tain conditions, these conditions can never be fixed, so 
that the furnace draft always remains decidedly unstable. 

The draft necessary to carry the exhaust gases up the 
chimney also depends upon unreliable conditions—climate, 
temperature, winds, ete.—which require differing tem- 
peratures for the gases of combustion on delivery to the 
stack, if the draft is to remain constant. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that many power-house chimneys are ineffi- 
cient—inefficient in being more powerful than necessary to 
meet economically even the trying demands made upon 
them. 

Tf the grates are kept in good operating condition, the 
firebed free from undue accumulation of ashes, etc., the 
heating surfaces of the boiler and all passages to the base 
of the stack clean, the intensity of draft required for draw- 
ing the products of combustion through the furnace, or 
the furnace draft, depends upon the kind of fuel con- 
sumed and the rate of its combustion. Ordinarily, the 
smaller the coal the greater the draft required. For in- 
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stance, considerably higher draft is required to burn buck- 
wheat No. 3 than would be necessary to burn pea at the 
same rate of combustion. The increase necessary is pretty 
accurately known for average conditions, as is also the 
draft required to burn buckwheat Nos. 1 or 2 at the same 
rate. 

The furnace draft needed to successfully burn any of 
the four steam sizes of anthracite may be considered as 
being required for two distinct operations—first, to draw 
the required amount of air through the grates and firebed 
into the combustion chamber and, second, to draw the 
products of combustion from the combustion chamber to 
the base of the stack. 

The draft necessary for the first operation depends upon 
the size of coal consumed and upon the rate of combustion. 
For the second operation, the draft in the average well- 
designed and proportioned boiler is fairly constant at a 
given rate of combustion for boilers either with or without 
fuel economizers or other waste heat absorbing devices. 


FuRNACE DrarTt May Bre AccurRATELY CoMPUTED 


The furnace draft may be pretty accurately calculated 
for any well-designed boiler. The draft required to carry 
the exhaust gases up the chimney, though considerably less 
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CHART 1. HEIGHT OF CHIMNEY REQUIRED FOR 
VARIOUS RATES OF COMBUSTION 


than that needed to draw them to the base of the stack, is 
nevertheless quite an appreciable proportion of the total 
draft. 

The draft required to move the gases from the combus- 
tion chamber to the base of the stack, other conditions re- 
maining the same, depends upon the temperature of the 
gases on delivery to the stack. This temperature in turn 
depends upon the efficiency with which the boiler is op- 
erated. It should therefore be taken as that tempera- 
ture occurring under the best operating conditions, and 
may consequently be considered as fixed. 

The total draft (natural) is dependent, of course, upon 
the height of the chimney, or the difference in elevation be- 
tween the fuel bed and the top of the stack. This height 
consists of the sum of the heights necessary to create 


(a) the draft requisite for drawing the products of com- 


bustion from the combustion chamber to the base of the 
stack. This is a certain constant height for boilers with 
fuel economizers, etc., at a given rate of combustion and 
another fixed height for boilers without such heat reclaim- 


ing devices, and in either case is quite independent of 


the kind of fuel consumed. (b) Another height is neces- 
sary for the creation of the draft required to draw the re- 
quisite air through the firebed, etc. This depends upon 
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both the rate of combustion and upon the size of coal 
burned. (c) Still another height is required for creating 
the draft necessary to elevate the products of combustion 
from the base to the top of the stack. This height must 
necessarily be taken as fixed and therefore that required 
during the hottest day of the year. 

Ordinarily these three subheights are not calculated, em- 
pirical formulas being employed for arriving at the total 
height of stack. Probably such practice is justified by 
the fact that, at best, calculated heights must be liberal] 
in order to meet the most exacting conditions that are 
liable to arise. 

Based on results from a conservative formula for ascer- 
taining chimney heights, checked and modified so as to 
accord with results attained in actual practice, the neces- 
sary heights of chimneys for various maximum rates of 
consumption of the four sizes of anthracite steam coals 
are graphically depicted in Chart 1. The data so pre- 
sented is conservatively accurate for installations in most 
localities in the United States, but where the summer tem- 
perature is apt to go above 100° F., slightly higher chim- 
neys should be employed. 


A Cuimney Less Tuan 60 Fr. Hicu Is Useress 

Some interesting points are brought out by this graphic 
presentation of facts, which are too seldom realized. For 
instance, if steam sizes of anthracite are to be used in a 
power house and no mechanical draft equipment is in- 
stalled, a chimney less than 60 ft. in height is practically 
valueless, even if fuel economizers are not installed. If 
fuel economizers are employed, the chimney would. have 
to be nearly 85 ft. in height before any fuel could be 
burned on the grates; the installation of such heat-re- 
claiming devices adds something like 3714 per cent. to 
the necessary height of the chimney. 

The most striking fact brought out by the chart is, how- 
ever, the alteration necessary in height of chimney when 
changing from the use of one grade of fuel to one of lower 
grade. As an example, if a plant without fuel econo- 
mizers is to be operated on pea consumed at a maximum 
rate of 25 lb. per sq.ft. of grate per hour, the chimney 
necessary to produce the requisite natural draft would 
be about 175 ft. in height. Should it be advisable to 
change the plant fuel and burn buckwheat No. 3, the 
height of chimney necessary to secure the same rate of 
combustion would have to be approximately 385 ft. 

Even with such a chimney, however, the same steaming 
capacity could not be attained, on account of the lower 
heating value of the fine coal—a more rapid rate of com- 
bustion would be necessary. The average relative heating 
values of pea and buckwheat No. 3 vary about as 1.5: 1, 
so that the rate of combustion, in order to secure the same 
steaming capacity for the plant operating on the lower 
grade of fuel, would have to be increased to about 3714 
lb. of buckwheat No. 3 per sq.ft. of grate per hour. Be- 
sides requiring a larger stack (greater in cross-sectional 
area) to accommodate the greater volume of exhaust 
gases, the chimney would have to be of entirely impractical 
height, unless mechanical draft equipment was in- 
stalled—the necessary height being probably close to 
1000 ft. 

Though changing the plant fuel from pea to buckwheat 
No. 3, when the necessary maximum rate of combustion 
of the larger coal is 25 lb. per sq.ft. of grate per hour, 
would be quite out of the question, unless mechanical draft 
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was resorted to, it might be possible to use buckwheat No. 
1 to advantage. To secure the necessary draft for main- 
taining the rate of combustion with the lower-grade fuel, 
the chimney would have to be increased in height to about 
245 ft. To secure the same steaming capacity, the rate of 
maximum consumption would have to be increased to 2514 
lb. per sq.ft. of grate per hour, the relative heating values 
of pea and buckwheat No. 1 being about as 1.02: 1, which 
would necessitate a chimney about 255 ft. high. 

Disregarding the fact that in order to secure similar 
chimney efficiency the cross-sectional area of the stack 
should be somewhat increased, changing the plant fuel to 
buckwheat No. 1 would necessitate a chimney nearly 50 
per cent. taller than the efficient height of chimney when 
burning pea. The cost of building a chimney 50 per cent. 
higher than another is more than 50 per cent. greater, 
both on account of the greater difficulties of construction 
and the fact that the foundation required for the taller 
chimney would be considerably more expensive than that 
necessary for the shorter stack. The difference in initial 
cost would be about 70 per cent. Remodeling a chimney 
would entail even greater expenditure, so that a conserva- 
tive estimate of the cost of remodeling a chimney so as 
to increase its height 50 per cent. would be about equal 
to the cost of the original chimney. 


A Larcer Stack Is NECESSARY FOR THE SMALLER SIZES 


The foregoing does not take into account the increase 
in cross-sectional area of stack required to accommodate 
the greater volume of exhaust gases. The cross-sectional 
area of the stack is of even greater importance to efficient 
boiler operation than is the stack height. 

A stack that is too low for natural draft operation can 
still be used if its draft is supplemented by that from 
some mechanical-draft equipment. A chimney of some 
kind is always required to carry the products of combus- 
tion to a sufficient height to allow their proper diffusion 
with the atmosphere. 

The size of chimney, likewise, must meet certain re- 
quirements. It must always be ample to receive the output 
of the breeching without creating undue resistance by 
throttling or the formation of dead spaces in the boiler 
due to the difficulty of the gases passing into the breech- 
ing. This accommodation must be capable of caring for 
all the exhaust gases at the maximum rate of com- 
bustion. This is true regardless of whether natural or 
mechanical draft is employed and is about the only con- 
dition that permits of no variation. 

Of course the grade of fuel consumed affects the ques- 
tion, for the size of chimney is not dependent upon the 
heating value, but upon the total weight of. fuel consumed 
in a given time and the quantity of air that must be ad- 
mitted for its proper combustion. Leakage through the 
boiler setting, etc., has also to be counted on, and as more 
air is required for hand firing than when employing auto- 
matic stokers, it is usually advisable to proportion the 
stack capacity to care for the maximum possible demands. 

The shape of the stack’s cross-section and the nature of 
its internal surface modify the carrying capacity of a 
chimney, but as stacks are almost invariably either round 
or square, of steel or masonry construction, definite sizes 
for any rate of combustion can readily be calculated for 
“standard” chimneys. A circular steel stack permits the 
smallest cross-sectional area; a circular masonry chimney 
or a masonry-lined chimney requires a cross-sectional area 
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about 5 per cent. larger, as does also a square unlined 
steel chimney; while a square masonry chimney or a 
square steel chimney lined with brick requires still an ad- 
ditional 5 per cent. in cross-sectional area in order to 
handle the same amount of exhaust gases. 

The relationship between the size of chimney, of vari- 
ous shapes and constructions, and the maximum total coal 
consumption, based on hand-firing operation, either in 
pounds or tons per hour, is graphically depicted in Chart 
2. With the assistance of this chart, almost any standard 
type of chimney can easily be properly proportioned, so 
far as its size is concerned. It provides also a valuable 
and accurate means of ascertaining whether an existing 
chimney would permit a change in the grade of fuel em- 
ployed at the station. 


LiItTLE DIFFERENCE IN SIzE OF STACK WHEN USING 
PEA oR BUCKWHEAT No. 1 


Considering a plant burning pea, the maximum rate of 
consumption being as before 25 lb. per sq.ft. of grate per 
hour, with a total grate area of 260 sq.ft., the maximum 
coal consumption per hour would be 5750 Ib., or 2% tons. 
This, if the chimney had a circular masonry or masonry- 
lined stack, would require a chimney (stack) diameter 
of 6 ft. 9 in. Employing buckwheat No. 1 to secure the 
same steaming capacity would necessitate an increase of 
about 114 in. in stack diameter. A chimney 6 ft. 1014 
in. in diameter would cost about 2 per cent. more to build 
than one 6 ft. 9 in. in diameter, the cost for a given 
height of chimney being about proportional to the quan- 
tity of coal consumed at the maximum rate of combus- 
tion. 

Though such comparatively slight advisable increase 
in diameter of stack might be overlooked, without much 
danger of ever overloading the chimney, if the change was 
from pea to buckwheat No. 1, an increase in diameter 
would be highly necessary if it were decided to install me- 
chanical draft and use buckwheat No. 3. In such an event, 
the fuel that would have to be consumed in order to real- 
ize the same steaming capacity would be about 50 per cent. 
more by weight than when burning pea, so that the maxi- 
mum coal consumption would be 8625 lb. per hr. instead 
of 5750 lb. This would necessitate a stack nearly 8 ft. 
in diameter, and the cost of a brick chimney so propor- 
tioned would be, for a given height, about 20 per cent. 
more than that of an equivalent and similar chimney for 
the use of pea. 

The examples cited show directly, not only the heavy 
expenditures required to make alterations in existing 
chimneys, but also indirectly the great wastes that are rep- 
resented by the use of chimneys of greater capacity than 
that actually required. The converse deductions are every 
bit as important as those that are brought out directly. 

Though the charts presented and the general discussion 
have aimed to point out facts by which more efficient 
chimneys can be designed than those so frequently en- 
countered, they serve equally well as guides by which ex- 
isting chimneys can be modified so as to secure greater 
economy in the cost of steam generation. For instance, 
Chart 1 indicates at a glance when it would pay to install 
fuel economizers in a plant operating on-natural draft. 
If the existing chimney is 3714 per cent. higher than 
necessary to produce the requisite draft for the most rapid 
rate of combustion—a state of affairs that is not at all un- 
common—economizers could be profitably installed. 
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As any type of draft equipment is but a substitute for 
an additional height of chimney, this chart likewise pro- 
vides a reliable measure of the draft-equipment capacity 
required for the fuel economizer, so that the exact mone- 
tary value of such heat-reclaiming apparatus can readily 
be calculated for any type of power plant. 

Chart 2 is really the more valuable, however, both 
when designing new chimneys and for investigations of the 
possibilities of increased plant efficiency from higher rates 
of combustion, changes in fuel, etc. It is more important 
to have room for the accommodation of the products of 
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CHART 2. RELATION BETWEEN SHAPE, CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAXIMUM CONSUMPTION 


combustion than it is to have a chimney of sufficient height 
to draw them from the combustion chamber, etc., and 
discharge them to the atmosphere without assistance of 
mechanical-draft equipment. 

It is well, therefore, to lay out a new chimney so as 
to be able to accommodate all the exhaust gases when us- 
ing the lowest grade coal that the plant is ever liable to 
employ and at the maximum rate of combustion for that 
particular coal, not the maximum rate of combustion 
for the grade of coal for which the plant was planned. 
With the continually increasing price of coal, particularly 
anthracite, it is always possible that a plant may even- 
tually realize economies by adopting a lower grade coal 
for its fuel than that most economical at the time the plant 
was erected. When such an occasion arises, the ability of 
the chimney to accommodate the gases from the lower 
grade fuel often governs the wisdom of the change. 

It is more desirable to make the chimney big enough 


than it is to build it high enough. Most mistakes in chim-. 


ney construction are made in building too high. The 
money wasted in such a way could be put to much better 
use in making the chimneys larger, for then a poorer 
grade coal could be used, should the necessity or oppor- 
tunity therefor arise. 

Electrical vs. Steam Winding 


A few years ago the suggested employment of electric 
motors in place of steam winding engines would have been 
scoffed at. Today, as John Gregory recalled in his presi- 
dential address before the North Staffordshire Institute 
of Mining Engineers some months ago, in spite of an 
enormous increase of depth and load, there are few in- 
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stances where, in laying out a new colliery, a considerable 
advantage cannot be obtained by their use. 

The length of time occupied in a single wind is so short 
that the utmost attention must be devoted to the periods 
of acceleration and retardation, and it is here that the 
electric motor is particularly advantageous, while its even 
turning moment contributes to the steady running of the 
winding rope. 

Generally speaking, however, it is only in new collieries 
that electrification is possible, and as yet the steam wind- 
ing engine continues to be the principal means of raising 
coal to the surface in Britain. Mr. Gregory admits that 
the steam engine is well suited for such work, but the 
steam consumption is inevitably high, and in spite of the 
application of various forms of automatic cutoff, it was 
not until the development of the exhaust steam turbine 
that a serious waste could be checked. 

Since their first application some 8.or 10 years ago, 


‘the use of exhaust steam, and more lately mixed pressure 


turbines, has rapidly extended, and today there are few 
collieries of any size in England where a plant of this 
description is not installed, either for the generation of 
electricity or the compressing of air for supplying auxil- 
lary power. 
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Wellington Coals in the San 
Francisco Market 


The coal coming from British Columbia is mostly the 
Nanaimo product mined by the Western Fuel Co. Some 
Comox coal is also brought down for bunkering purposes. 
There is little Ladysmith or Boat Harbor coal coming 
into this market. 

The coal mined by the Western Fuel Oo. is sold here 
as New Wellington or short Wellington coal. It took 
the name and reputation of the Wellington coal mined 
and introduced into San Francisco by Alek Dunsmuir, 
who had bunkers and yard at that city. In 1905 the 
agency for Comox and Ladysmith coal was taken over 
by the Western Fuel Co., as well as the bunkers and 
yard referred to, situated at Folsom St. The old 
Wellington coal originally brought into this market was 
well liked, and it established the reputation of Vancouver 
Island coal in general. It had only a feeble competition 
to contend with at that time, and coal users were not 
so particular in regard to fuel as they are now. The 
Wellington has lost much of its old-time glamor. It 
has been off the market for a considerable time owing to 
the strike on Vancouver Island. And also Wellington 
coal coming from Nanaimo is not up to the old standard 
of the original Wellington as it clinkers. 

The Wellington coal is sold in the bunkering trade, 
for which purposes the Western Fuel Co. is also using 
some of the screenings. There are also a few thousand 
tons of Comox in stock at Oakland, which is used for 
bunkering vessels. ' 

The wholesale price for Wellington coal, as sold to 
retail dealers, is $7.50 per short ton at this writing. 
Before the strike the regular price of Wellington coal 
used to be $8. In Oakland a still better price has been 
made to dealers in the storage season for coals contracted 
in quantities of more than 25 tons, for which a price of 
$7 has been asked. Screenings are wholesale to retailers 
at $5 a ton, but are difficult to sell and do not bring 
more than $3.50 to $4.50 in scow-load and earload lots. 
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SYNOPSIS—The financial failure of many coal- 
mining companies can be traced to a faulty system 
of accounting. A mine like a bank should so keep 
its accounts that there will be no loss of capital. 





The purpose of any accounting system is not to merely 
record the debits, or charges, and the credits, or payments 
and allowances made. Any accounting system which does 
not thoroughly analyze the transactions and give a com- 
plete history of the business is worse than useless. 

With manufacturing, mercantile or any kindred busi- 
ness a portion of every dollar taken in revenue goes to 


increase the assets and to make the business more valu- 


able. It is not so with mining. Every ton of coal taken 
from a mine decreases the value of the property to that 
extent. It is highly essential, therefore, that the cost 
of doing business be known accurately. 

I know of a number of men who opened coal mines 
in the days when anything that was black sold for coal. 
They enjoyed a reasonable market for the output at a 
fair selling price. The miners were paid good living 
wages and there was little dead expense. At the end 
of every year the books were balanced, and when the 
bank balance showed up nicely and all the current bills 
were paid, the remainder was divided among the stock- 
holders. 

The years passed, and before they were scarcely aware 
of it, the mine had been worked out. Some of the 
stockholders suggested moving to other fields; but then 
that meant the organization of a new company, and re- 
financing. All of the stockholders in the old company 
were not able to go into the new one and enter the other 
field. The company itself could not make the change, as 
it had no assets. In the 20-odd years the company had 
been in business good dividends were paid the stock- 
holders and they consoled themselves with this fact. 

Suppose, for example, that they had put their money 
into bank stock, and at the end of 20 years the bank 
directors had come to them and said: “Let us have 
some more money. We have been in business for 20 years 
and have used up the capital.” That would forthwith have 
called for an investigation; but they would never have 
gone that long in the banking business using up the cap- 
ital. A proper accounting system would have prevented 
Ae 

In talking with another operator about his cost of do- 
ing business, I asked him for details as to his cost of 
production. 'The figures were given and they seemed fair 
enough. However, the item of royalty was missing. 
“How about royalty?” was put to the operator. Oh, he 
didn’t charge any royalty; he owned the land himself! 
There is another case of not providing for the future. 

It is as essential in getting into coal mining to provide 
an adequate accounting system as it is to get sufficient 
capital to enter the business. Some concerns sell their 
coal at about what it costs them to produce it, and some- 
times below the cost of production (because an inade- 
quate accounting system doesn’t give the facts), and they 
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depend on their merchandise profits and tenement rentals 
to pay their dividends. This is a mighty big investment 
for a mercantile business. 

The revenues of a coal-mining company are derived 


from the sale of coal, from the sale of merchandise to 
employees, the rental of tenements to employees and from. 


other sources. The principal expenses of a coal mining 
company are for production of output, maintenance of 
plants, maintenance of mines, distribution of output 
(sales) and general (miscellaneous) expenses. 

In order that the revenues of the coal mining company 
may be accurately accounted for, an invoice should be 
prepared for every sale of coal made, whether the ship- 
ment is of one ton or several thousand tons, and the in- 


voices must of course be properly recorded in a sales, 


or shipping, register. In order that a ledger account may 


ee eee 


be carried with every party to whom the coal is sold, a © 


sales ledger should be maintained and a controlling ac- 


count carried in the general ledger with this sales ledger. © 


Thus all of the coal sales will be carried in the general 
ledger under one account. 

From time to time sales of materials that are not pur- 
chased to be resold are made merely as accommodations 
to the purchasers. 
primarily credits to expenses, and in order that proper 
sales may not be distorted, these invoices should not be 
carried in the sales account, but in a collection bills ac- 
count. If the number of sales and bills are sufficient to so 
warrant, a separate ledger would be necessary. 

All expenses should be handled on properly. supported 
vouchers. In fact, all payments should be made by 
check or voucher, and the only cash that would be dis- 
bursed by the treasurer would be in the shape of payments 
to the bank for deposit on account. True, the payrolls 
cannot be satisfactorily paid by all companies in the form 
of a check and will have to be made in cash, but a voucher 
for the full amount should be drawn. 

Other expenditures are made by mines in the way of 
improvements, additions to existing properties, putting 
in power plants, etc. These should not go into the ex- 
penses. ‘They are sometimes paid for out of the sur- 
plus earnings, sometimes by the sale of additional capital, 
either in the shape of stocks or bonds. For these “cap- 
ital” accounts, a general ledger account should be set 
up known as “additions and betterments.” 

It is a known fact that power plants will not last 
forever and that every ton of coal removed from the 
property decreases its value to that extent. These con- 
tingencies should be met by reserve funds which are set 
up as hability accounts and the offsetting charges made 
to the expense accounts. Some concerns reduce the in- 
vestment accounts—lands, plants, etc—by the amount 
of the charges to their expense accounts and reduce their 
assets in this manner. 


These are not revenue sales, but are 


By this method it is their intention to bring the prop-— 


erty accounts down to zero by the end of the estimated 
period when the mine. will be worked out. However, the 
writer’s opinion is that the reserve accounts should be 
set up and the money actually taken out of the business 
and invested in securities of some kind. This, we be- 
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pleve, would be dealing more honestly with ourselves and 
would enable us to arrive more definitely at the real cost 
of production. 
_ Railroads in their accounts work them out in such a 
/ manner as to find what it costs them to move a ton of 
freight one mile and what revenue they derive therefrom. 
So should it be with coal companies. The accounts 
should be kept accurately and the statistics worked out 
monthly so that it can be readily ascertained what each 
operation has cost per ton of coal mined. When these 
_ statistics are worked out, the operator can tell at a glance 
whether his price should be $1 or $1.25. If his average 
selling price is $1 and his costs according to the statis- 
ties are $1.07, after taking out his royalty, depreciation 
of plant, interest on investment, etc., it wouldn’t take 
"a seer to tell him to get into another line of business. 
_ When an accounting system of this kind is adopted 
and the expenses are in plain figures, low prices and sell- 
ing coal below cost of production to “keep the organiza- 
tion together” will fall by the wayside. 
Automatic Sampling of Coal 


A great deal has been written and many discussions 
have taken place regarding the proper methods to em- 
ploy to correctly sample coal, says L. C. Bosler in Power 
for Nov. 3, 1914. It seems strange to the writer that 
some of the larger consumers of coal should continue to 
use the ancient and crude system of sampling coal by tak- 
ing a handful or shovelful from each car or bucket un- 
loaded, as the case may be. For a proper analysis of a 
quantity of coal the first and important thing to get is a 
- representative sample, after which this can be reduced 
to a working quantity by an automatic machine. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. has perfected and 
put in its Beach power station an automatic coal-sampling 
device by which all of the coal received is sampled with- 
out the human element entering into the operation at all. 

Coal is received in boats and is unloaded therefrom by 
two electrically driven locomotive cranes on the pier. The 
coal is dumped into cars where it is weighed and is then 
delivered to a conveyor and carried to the crusher. The 
coal at this point is reduced to a size not greater than 3 
in. in diameter. It is then raised to a height equal to 
the elevation of the top of the coal bunkers and is then 
conveyed to them. The sampling device is in this last 
named conveyor. 
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FIG. 2. CONVEYING AND SAMPLING MACHINE 
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Referring to Fig. 2, the hopper for catching the major 
sample is underneath. Beneath this is a No. 00 rotary 
crusher and automatic sampler, made by the Sturtevant 
Mill Co., which receives the coal from the hopper. This 
machine performs two separate and distinct functions; it 
first grinds the major sample to any desired size and then 





FIG, 1. AUTOMATIC COAL SAMPLER UNDER COAL 
CONVEYOR 


divides it into two parts, one of which is the final sample, 
it being drawn from the front spout, while the balance 
falls back into the bunker through the side spout. By op- 
erating the adjusting wheel on the grinder, any propor- 
tion desired can be obtained between the final and the 
major sample. 




















FIG. 3. GATE-OPERATING MECHANISM 
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Fig. 3 is a view of the gate-operating mechanism. On 
a flight of the conveyor is fastened a plate A. With the 
movement of the conveyor to the left this plate engages 
with the roller B and thereby raises the arm C. With 
this movement the arm D is also raised as both are keyed 
to the shaft 2. As the arm D raises it pulls up the arm 
F, which, through the shaft G, is keyed to the arm ZH. 
At the end of this arm is fastened the zod J, which oper- 
ates the gate. This gate is closed by the use of a coun- 
ter-weight attached to the arm 7’. By the pull rod K, 
and yoke lever Z, the arm C can be slid on the shaft 1 
out of the path of the plate A, thereby cutting the ap- 
paratus out of service. 

It will be seen that there must be a fixed relation be- 
tween the position of the flight and the opening of the 
gate. With the gate wide open when the flight reaches 
the near side of the hole, the maximum discharge will 
take place as the coal is always banked against the flight. 

The amount of coal desired in the major sample is 
governed by the number of openings of the gate per rev- 
olution of the conveyor and this in turn by the number 
of arms A that are fastened to the flights. 

As an example, from each boat load, averaging 800 
tons, a major sample of about 1500 lb. is taken. After 
passing the grinder and sampling machine the final sam- 
ple is 6 lb. 

In Fig. 1 the actual apparatus is shown under the 
coal conveyor in the boiler room. The two spouts re- 
ferred to in the foregoing are seen near the bottom of the 
grinder. 

During the recent special tests made by the company 
on six samples of 1000 tons each, three major samples 
of 1500 lb. were desired from each cargo. To accom- 
plish this, it was necessary to have four gate openings 
per revolution of the conveyor, this delivering the re- 
quired amount. The opening in the bottom of the con- 
veyor trough through which the coal passes to the hop- 
per is 4x6 in. and by actual experiment was found to de- 
liver 3 lb. of coal per opening under ordinary conditions 
of moisture. 

All of the apparatus except the crusher was designed 
and erected by the company’s engineers and has been 
in continuous service for a year giving excellent results. 


Supt. Jones on the New York 
Coal Specifications 


The first test of the new tentative specifications for 
the purchase of coal for city departments, printed in 
Coal Age of July 24, took place when Patrick Jones, 
superintendent of supplies of the New York City Board 
of Education, opened nine bids for furnishing and de- 
livering 23,700 gross tons of No. 3 buckwheat and mine- 
run coals. Previous to the opening of the bids Mr. 
Jones had received letters from two coal dealers pro- 
testing. against the provisions of the specifications, in 
one instance the writer saying he would not submit a 
bid. 

Mr. Jones refused to make public the names of the 
dealers, saying he had not yet made his report to the 
Board of Education, but he did make public his replies 
to the dealers in which is set forth his opinion of the 
specifications. In one letter Mr. Jones says: 

“T wish to state that before the specifications were 
approved, the Bureau of Supplies was perfectly satis- 
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fied that said specifications would be in keeping with 
the market conditions. Our experience regarding the 
ash and B.t.u. for No. 3 buckwheat coal has been that 
it is always available. Besides, we cannot afford to get 
coal of an inferior grade, lest the idea which we have 
in mind be nullified. 

“The specifications which we used last year for No. 
3 buckwheat coal were practically the same as the pres- 
ent ones. You may recall my visit to your office last 
year in regard to the regular coal contract. 
time you raised the question of the unfairness of penal- 
ties when the contractor frequently delivers coal the 
quality of which is in excess of our specified require- 
ments. The remission clause in the new specifications 
has been designed to overcome this difficulty and make 
the specifications more equitable to the contractor.” 

The second letter states: 

“T was under the impression that the specifications for 
the present year were more favorable than those we have 
used in the past. We used practically the same speci- 
fications for the year 1914 and had no difficulty in get- 
ting bids, and we got the coal as well. 

“However, since that time my representative has been 
cooperating with the Bureau of Standards with a view 
to making the specifications more equitable. The re- 
mission clause, in my judgment, is a very good thing, 
and many of the large coal dealers have so expressed 
themselves.” 
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Camada’s Coal Production 


Sales, shipments, colliery and other mine-consumption 
and coking production of coal in Canada for 1914, says 
Commerce Reports, amounted to 13,594,984 short tons, 
valued at $33,433,108, compared with 15,012,178 tons, 
valued at $37,334,940 in 1913, a decrease of 1,417,194 
tons, or 9.4 per cent., in quantity and of $3,901,832, or 
10.4 per cent., in value. 

Arbitrary values are assigned to coals of Nova Scotia 
and of British Columbia. ‘These are rated as $2.50 per 
long ton for Nova Scotia and $3.50 per long ton for Brit- 
ish Columbia. In the other provinces prices are those 
returned by the operators. Distribution of production is 
as follows: } 
Value 


Locations of Mines _Tons Decrease 
Nova SCOLIAD teins se svanstvniers siete 7,338,790 641,283 $16,381,228 
Albertatr. jt Sin Oe Sate ween 3,667,816 346,939 9,367,602 
BritishRColum praise ser ete 2,238,339 476,081 6,994,810 
Saskatehewam iis cctere clers cael 232,541 19,644* 375,438 
New \ Bruns wiCk es cree ses 104,055 33,744* 260,270 
Y ule 02s Rai Acre eee eas esate 13,443 6,279 53,760 
*Increase. 


Exports of coal in 1914 amounted to 1,423,126 tons, 
of a value of $3,880,175, compared with 1,562,020 tons, 
of a value of $3,961,351 in 1913, a falling off of 138,894 
tons, or 8.89 per cent. 

Imports during the year included bituminous, lump 
and run-of-mine, 7,776,415 tons, valued at $14,954,321, an 
average of $1.92 a ton; bituminous slack, 2,509,632 
tons, valued at $3,605,253, an average of $1.43 per ton, 
and anthracites, 4,435,010 tons, valued at $21,241,924, 
un average of $4.79 per ton. This gives a total of 14,721,- 
057 tons, valued at $39,801,498. Figures for these classes 
in 1913 were: Bituminous, etc., 10,743,473 tons, $21,- 
756,658; bituminous slack, 2,816,423 tons, $4,157,622 ; 
anthracite, 4,642,057 tons, $22,034,839 ; total, 18,201,953 
tons, $47,949,119. Of the 1914 consumption 45.4 per 
cent. was from Canadian mines. 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—There are expectations that the 
Hocking Valley operators will secure a new and 
lower wage scale. Tom Lewis becomes a secretary 
for coal operators in West Virginia. Colorado 
mine workers accuse the governor, attorney-gen- 
eral, national guard and three company presidents 
of murder. In return those charged suspect that 
the union officials are guilty of subornation of 
perjury. 





The executive committee of the Ohio branch of the Mine 
Workers of America held an important session at Columbus last 
week to discuss plans for securing work for miners in the 
Hocking Valley district. The demand of the Sunday Creek Co. 
that equal concessions in the dead-work scale should be given 
the operators in the Hocking Valley as were conceded in 
eastern Ohio was not discussed and the officials of the Ohio 
organization emphatically denied that any change would be 
made in the working conditions. It is claimed by John H. 
Winder, general manager of the Sunday Creek Co., that the 
concessions granted operators in eastern Ohio really mean a 
reduction of 5 to 15c. per ton on the cost of producing coal. 

It was reported in mining circles last week that the miners 
were thinking of calling on their officials to grant concessions 
which would permit of the Hocking Valley mines being placed 
in operation. The business men and shopkeepers of mining 
towns are said to have been urging this move. 


Destitution in Mining Regions of Ohio 


In the meantime relief work progresses among the destitute 
miners and their families in the Hocking Valley. This relief 
is distributed through the office of the adjutant-general of 
Ohio. J. W. Wheatley and George A. Shust, miners of the 
Hocking Valley district, are touring the state and soliciting 
subscriptions for the relief of destitute families in the coal 
fields. They have secured substantial contributions of money, 
clothing and food in the cities visited. Both men have worked 
in the Hocking Valley district for more than 25 years, tilling 
small farms when the mines were idle. 

The “Five-A Studios,” a local moving-picture concern, 
has just finished the production of a drama called “Silent 
Valley,” based on the troubles in the Hocking Valley field, 
and partly staged in the mining district with the aid of the 
miners and their families. The production has the approval 
of state authorities, and will be shown throughout Ohio to 
secure funds for the benefit of those in distress in the district. 


Freight Rates and Wages in Hocking Valley 


The books and records of the Hocking Valley Ry. are being 
examined by experts under the direction of the Ohio Utilities 
Commission. The railway company has as yet made no move 
to secure an injunction to prevent the examination of the 
books, and it is likely that none will be filed at this late 
date. The experts say that the data will be in shape for 
presentation to the commission when the hearing on the 
rate question is resumed, Oct. 5. 

On a recent visit of John H. Wilder to Assistant Adjutant- 
General E. S. Bryant the former stated that not until there 
has been an adjustment of mining conditions will the Sunday 
Creek Co. be able to open its mines. The governor’s office 
has been petitioned to act to assure the reopening of the 
mines in the Hocking district. The claim was made that the 
recent 15-per cent. reduction in freight rates by the Hocking 
Valley Ry. would enable the mines to reopen. It appears, 
however, that only 5 per cent. of the tonnage of the Sunday 
Creek Co. is shipped over the Hocking Valley Ry., while 
the remainder is transported by the Toledo & Ohio Central, 
which has yet made no move toward reducing its freight rates. 


Tom Lewis Becomes Secretary for Operators 


Through the influence of Quinn Morton, president of the 
Imperial Coal Sales Co., and Edward Schoenebaum, of the 
Marmet-Halm Coal Co., members of the executive committee 
of the recently organized High Volatile Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of West Virginia, Thomas L. Lewis, of Bridgeport, 
Ohio, has been made executive secretary of the association. 

This selection caused much surprise, for Lewis was at one 
time president of the United Mine Workers of America. How- 
ever, there is general confidence in his ability and honesty, 
and the operators are well satisfied with his selection. The 
name of the association has been changed to the Splint and 
Gas Coal Operators’ Association of West Virginia. 
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It appears that for several months the officers of the labor 
organization have maintained in Colorado a staff of nearly 
40 private detectives who have endeavored to obtain evidence 
against the mine operators. As a result of their work it is 
said that charges of murder will be made against the governor 
and attorney-general of the state, the officers of the state 
national guard and Presidents Jesse E. Welborn, of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; David W. Brown, of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., and John C. Osgood, of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co. 


Union Detective Asked to Perjure Himself 


On Aug. 28 the governor appointed a military court of 
inquiry, which was conducted by Colonel Boughton accordihg 
to regular army rules. It secured sworn testimony from 
various persons involved in the accusations of the union 
leaders. It appeared that former Adjutant-General CG. D. 
Elliott, of West Virginia, a union detective, had been instructed 
that it would not be necessary for him to substantiate charges 
he might bring against the operators or state officials, as he 
was expected to use such accusations only in attempts to 
induce the dropping of prosecutions now pending against mine 
workers and union leaders. 

Written evidence in the form of letters that passed between 
these detectives and their employers was introduced to show 
that these agitators were responsible for the demoralization 
of the state militia. The coal-company presidents accused 
state that they are prepared to refute all charges and to 
prove that their persecutors are conducting this attack purely 
in retaliation for the conviction of John R. Lawson and the 
indictment of numerous other labor leaders in Colorado. 
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Michigan Imcreases Production 


Michigan is not a big coal-producing state, yet the 
U. 8S. Geological Survey reports that unlike most coal 
producers it increased its output in 1914 over that of 
the previous year, the production being 1,283,030 short 
tons, valued at $2,559,786, an increase over 1913 of 
51,344 tons in quantity and $104,559 in value. 

Michigan’s coal production has exceeded 2,000,000 tons 
in one year only, 1907; since then it decreased steadily 
until 1912, when it reached the minimum for the decade. 
The decrease is attributed to the competition of higher- 
grade coals from West Virginia and to the small demand 
for lump coal in the manufacturing plants of the state. 

The mines were free from labor troubles, and no time 
was lost because of strikes. The coal-mining fatalities, 
as reported by the Bureau of Mines, consisted of one 
death from fall of roof and one from an accident in 
connection with mining machinery, a total of two, as 
compared with three in 1913 and eight in 1912. 
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Lamp Declared Permissible 


— On Aug. 21, 1915, the Bureau of Mines approved as 
permissible for use in gaseous mines the steel, flame 
safety lamp known as Koehler Model No. 1, manufac- 
tured by the Koehler Manufacturing Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Approval No. 201 has been issued to the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., 541 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
general agent for the lamp. 

At present this approval extends to this type of lamp 
only when equipped with a flat wick and permanent 
horseshoe-magnet lock. The only globes so far approved 
for use with these lamps are those identified by the sym- 
bol “Macbeth High-Speed No. 210,” manufactured by 
the Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. The only 
igniter so far approved for use with these lamps is the 
Koehler Model 1915 Pyro Igniter, manufactured by 
the Koehler Manufacturing Co., Marlboro, Mass. ‘This 
lamp is the first to be approved by the Bureau of Mines 
according to the provisions of Schedule 7. 
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las Union Activity Helped 
Labor as a Whole? 


A separate report was made to the Commission on 
Industrial Relations by the three labor leaders in that 
body, defending the purpose of unions and lauding their 
work. They evidently recognized that there were still 
many people who questioned the value of labor organi- 
zations to working men, and it must be admitted that 
there are reasons for the uncertainty which still prevails 
as to the value of solidarity as a means of raising the wel- 
fare of workingmen as a whole. 

We are told that unionism has raised wages, but it is 
a fact that in the memory of men still living ablebodied 
men worked for 50c. a day at employment which was 
then, and is still, ununionized. The same work now pays 
$1.50 to $2 per day. Many men in 1890 worked for 
10 hours and received only a dollar. Their services could 
not be secured for that today; yet these same men are 
still without a union. It is hard to show that any com- 
bination was the cause of the 200 or 300 per cent. increase 
in wage which has taken place since the middle of the 
last century. 

Of course, it will be said that these men partook in the 
general rise secured by unionism. It is as useless perhaps 
to deny it as to attempt to prove it. The influence of 
example in the rise of nominal wages is so intangible that 
it is hard to evaluate. 

But such gains as have just been discussed are really 
largely nominal, not actual, for the only real gain of 
the workers, outside of that arising from efficiency, is 
obtained by reducing the profit of the employers. If 
every dollar every employer received were handed on to 
his workers the wage would be the highest possible. Any 
higher wage would be merely reflected in higher cost of 
living and would be merely a nominal, not an actual, 
increase. 

Consequently the proportion of the selling price which 
the worker receives is the norm on which his wage should 
be determined. It is absurd to figure it in money values 
except for purposes of comparison between workers, It 
is its fluctuation with the selling price of products which 
is important. 

In general it is doubtful whether in recent years this 
ratio has increased much in many trades. Even the 
unions do not assert that it has. In some industries, it 
is true, it has reached a maximum. In the coal trade it 
has almost always been high except in newly opened 
coal fields or for brief periods of time. And in this case 
the union actually admits that the ratio is too high in 
some states—that is, the price of coal is so low that the 
operators cannot continue in business and pay their men 
the wages which the union believes they should be paid 
and which are provided in covenants with the union. 

_ But as the receipts of the employer in excess of what 
he pays the worker should be almost wholly and are 
mainly expended as the capital by which business is made 


efficient, and without which the business of the company 
would come to an end, it is questionable whether the 
tnion helps the working man when it reduces the 
employer’s profits, for it reduces his opportunity to be 
efficient. Some mines have suffered so much from en- 
forced economies that they are now no longer economically 
run, and the miner may get all or nearly all the gross 
income and yet would be better paid if with better 
equipment he received a somewhat smaller percentage of 
the gross value of the output. 

{t is by no means certainly proven that the greater 
prosperity working men now enjoy is due to union 
activity. It is more probable that it arises from increased 
intelligence of employer and employee and from improved 
machinery. ‘The union has concentrated its efforts on 
distribution, Someday we may realize that there cannot 
be a 100-per cent. division for the worker. We may learn 
that some part of the product must be kept back either 
as savings by the workman or as profits by the employer, 
whether that employer be an individual or the state. 

But be that as it may, steadiness of work is an essential 
of prosperity, and it is not certain that the union has 
made the conduct of industry more regular. In fact, 
there are many who think that the union by its strikes, 
by its creation of inequalities of wage, whereby the in- 
dustry in whole states is made impossible, and by the 
unrest it has occasioned, has caused much of the present 
idleness and dislocation of business from which the 
country suffers. Possibly this is partly true, though re- 
strictive legislation alternated with unequally and unduly 
helpful enactments, such as tariffs, both fitfully applied, 
are at least as much to blame as union activity. 

The unrest is not wholly in labor. Business is also in 
a turmoil and the unrest of one has completed the 
unsettlement of the other, for men in idle industries 
become impoverished and consequently discontented, and 
conversely companies with men on strike cannot pay the 
bills they have incurred or interest on their bonds and 
they become bankrupt. Thus the turmoil of business 
causes industrial unrest and the active protests of the men 
ruin what business is being conducted. 

Some unions have succeeded in securing wages for their 
members above the average, in other trades or in the same 
trade in other fields, and this is the stock argument of the 
advocate of unionism. He points out that only the con- 
tinuance of the union assures the payment of such 
larger wages despite the protests of the jobbers and the 
manufacturers. But it must be remembered that these 
wages are maintained at the cost of the consumer and 
therefore are burdens on other workers. 

By the use of certain muscles a man can raise his arm. 
Strive as he will he cannot lift his whole body by 
hauling on his shoulder straps. Unions like muscles can 
lift a part of labor by agitation, but they cannot raise 
the whole body of labor by such methods. Raising the 
wage of the miner, for instance, inevitably increases the 
cost of living to all who have to buy a bucket of coal. 
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A well-organized industry with international power, 
manufacturing any commodity, could fix wages at any 
high level and make other men pay them if they could 
restrain strikebreakers. Some industry may yet succeed. 
in raising wages to an unheard-of level, and with the 
trusts they may succeed in convincing the world that 
both unions and trusts must be controlled. Such control 
may seem so socialistic that the whole body of socialism 
will be accepted as the most satisfactory outcome. 

The strike of the miners in Great Britain may have 
such an effect, even though not international. The 
British people will pay anything for coal which operators 
may demand. The operators can then pay any price to 
the miners. What remains if both or either are un- 
reasonable? Legislative restriction. The miners resent 
this, though the operators have already consented to it. 
If the miners persist probably socialism will be inevitable. 
But there is nothing to show that the miners will be 
benefited by the change. 

On the New York Post Office runs the proud motto, 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night”— 
no, nor even children slain by motor cars on the 
streets—“stays these couriers from the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds.” 

Let the miners read it and remember that it is no 
idle boast, for the rules which back it are most stringent. 
A private concern could not brag so openly of the 
extremities through which, under bond, it forces its 
employees to comply with its contract. 


~ 
Significance of Labor Day 


Labor Day is the heaven-sent opportunity for the dis- 
trict attorney and candidates for office to make speeches 
about the dignity of labor in which they only half believe. 
They try to edge themselves in as laborers by referring 
to the fact that there is both body and brain toil. Their 
platitudinous utterances are little heeded and soon forgot- 
ten. The district attorney goes home, does as little muscle 
work as he can avoid and firmly decides that his children 
shall not do more. 

In fact, he talks somewhat disconsolately and socialistic- 
ally, bewailing that the trusts have cornered all oppor- 
tunities and gives his children no chance. He knows that 
they have an opportunity to work at that muscle labor 
which he has just been praising, and which in his heart he 
condemns, but he has decided that for them a certain luc- 
rative brain labor should be provided; and as he is doubt- 
ful of their ability he begins to rail that “every door is 
barr’d with gold and opens but to golden keys.” 

There is a great race, every member of which is a brain 
worker. It has produced and is producing despite handi- 
caps many distinguished men. Yet it has not for ages 
been a nation. For the most part the people of the race 
do not want an independent national existence, for they 
know they lack muscle workers. Where the race has had 
a chance to get‘to the soil, it has failed. The muscle work- 
ers were lacking, and being for the most part shrewd, 
the people of the race have recognized the difficulty and 
respected their limitations. Most of them are opposed 
now definitely to any attempt at national existence which 
would to all appearances be futile and might be ridiculous. 

The importance of the muscle worker is thus made ap- 
parent. Those who regret bitterly that the brain work- 
ers—‘“the better class,” as they term it—do not multiply 
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and replenish the earth might take this example to heart. 
Abraham Lincoln said, “God loves the common people o1 
he would not have made so many of them.” And perhaps 
Lincoln, though he did not allege it, realized how fully 
this thesis could be applied to the increase in the race. 

It is perhaps well that it is the muscle workers who 
are doing the mosaical replenishment and not those brain 
workers who feel themselves so desirable. We may well 
rejoice that the former are so common. It would go ill 
with us if they were not. Are the sons of rich men such 
desirable people and will there not always be enough ab- 
normal descendants of muscle workers to furnish us with 
the instructors and leaders of the race? 

The muscle workers are for the most part inarticulate 
or imprecatory. In either case they do not command an 
audience, but their importance as the backbone of the 
nation is unquestioned. If their forensic eloquence was 
as marked as their muscle they would have had us all as 
much converted to the importance of their services as we 
are already convinced as to the value of brain work and 
human leadership. 

Some “Bull Features in 
Middle Western Market 


Close observers believe that several factors are devel- 
oping in the Western trade situation which will occasion 
price advances for free coal before the season progresses 
much further. One of these is the comparatively large 
number of mines which have been closed down in Western 
states during the past dull summer and abandoned per- 
manently. No new operations have been opened to take 
their place, and the withdrawal of this tonnage from the 
coal marts must create an additional demand on other 
producers. The delayed ordering of coal is another fac- 
tor in the situation; and the late harvesting of grain, 
which is likely to result in the movement of crops simul- 
taneously with increased shipments of coal, will probably 
cause a congestion of equipment and car shortage. Final- 
ly, there is a lack of men in many mining districts, due 
to the return of foreign miners to Europe and to a de- 
cline in immigration. 


cS 
Vich Iss der Cheepest? 


The coal industry has its quota of buyers—usually 
those termed purchasing agents—whose sole standard is 
price. 

How wide they often are of the mark of economic 
buying, and how far astray this standard sometimes leads, 
is aptly illustrated in this story. 

A Hebrew approached the ticket window of the railway 
station in one of our large cities and said, “I vant a 
ticket please to Springfielt.” 

The agent hesitated a moment and then inquired im- 
patiently. “Well, Springfield what? Springfield, Ohio; 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Springfield, Illinois; Spring- 
field, Missouri—which Springfield do you want to go 
to?” 

The Hebrew, coming closer to the window and holding 


his greasy purse a little tighter, replied, “Vich iss der 


cheepest ?” 

It may be trite to remark, but nevertheless it is true, 
that “cheapest in price” does not always mean “most 
satisfactory in service.” 
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Soci ologics 
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Field Meet of the Utah Fuel Co. 





SY NOPSIS—The meet of the Utah Fuel Co. does 
not bring together many teams, but it is most con- 
scientiously undertaken, so as to be of the utmost 
value to the participants and to foster the work 
among the employees generally. 





The annual first-aid and mine-rescue contest of the Utah 
Fuel Co. was held at Castle Gate, Utah, Aug. 21, 1915. As 
usual, this field day partook of the nature of an annual picnic 
or reunion, and social features were combined with the con- 
test. Special trains were run from the Pleasant Valley and 
Sunnyside districts and brought several hundred people to 
witness or participate in the events. The uniformed bands 
from Clear Creek and Sunnyside helped the Castle Gate band 
to enliven the occasion. As each train arrived it was an- 
nounced by the explosion of bombs, the visitors being met at 
the station by the reception committee and the Castle Gate 
band, which escorted them to the public square in the center 
of the town where the contests were to be held. 

The meet this year was of particular interest and import- 
ance to everybody, especially the contestants, for in addition 
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The team from Somerset, Colo., was entertained by the 
Castle Gate Welfare Association, while the other teams and 
visitors were provided with accommodations and refreshments 
by the company. Rest pavilions were erected at convenient 
places for the benefit of visiting women and children, 

In the afternoon a ball game was played by the Sunny- 
side and Castle Gate teams at Riverside Park, the scene of 
last year’s first-aid contest, and was won by the Castle Gate 
team by a score of 8 to 6 After the ball game the Castle 
Gate band gave a concert in the public square, which was 
largely attended. An enjoyable dance concluded the festivi- 
ties. 

Preparations for the meet were put in the hands of com- 
mittees selected from the Castle Gate Welfare Association, 
the success of whose work was well attested by perfect ac- 
commodations and the smoothness with which everything was 
accomplished. 

The contests, in both first-aid and mine-rescue work, were 
conducted strictly under the rules adopted for the joint field 
meet at San Francisco, and with the exception of the problem 
in rescue work, all the problems were selected from practicé 
problems suggested by the Bureau of Mines and the American 
Mine Safety Association, 


ELABORATE PROVISIONS FOR RESCUE EVENT 


The grounds were laid off close to the Knights of Pythias 
Hall, in the basement of which was built an imitation of a 





WINNERS OF FIRST AND SECOND PRIZES AT MEET OF UTAH FUEL CO. 
On the left the cup holders, Sunnyside No. 2 team, and on the right No. 1 team from Winter Quarters 


to the usual prizes given each year the company undertook 
to. send the team which made the highest combined score in 
first-aid and mine-rescue work to the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition at San Francisco to compete in the Third 
Annual Joint Field Meet of the Bureau of Mines and the 
American Mine Safety Association on Sept. 23 and 24, 


ELIMINATION CONTESTS HELD AT EACH MINE 


In order to aid in the selection of the best team, elimina- 
tion contests were held at all Utah Fuel Co. camps on July 24, 
in which one team was selected to represent each mine in the 
main contest held at Castle Gate Aug. 21. In this way six 
teams were chosen which were supposed to: be the pick of the 
mines, and they were given about a month of special training 
in preparation for the main event, An outside expert in mine- 
rescue work was employed for two months in thoroughly 
drilling the men in helmet work and thus supplementing the 
valuable instruction of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
which, on account of exhaustion of appropriations, had to 
discontinue the rescue-car training in Utah some time ago. 


mine for the mine-rescue contests. A plan of the workings is 
shown. The problem illustrated proved to be one of great 
difficulty, The teams had to go down the 30-per cent. in- 
cline to the entrance. which was a narrow doorway with a 
brattice hung over the opening to exclude outside light, then 
along the supposed entry made of posts, boards and brattice 
cloth about 4 ft. high. Opposite the room neck a small fire 
was supposed to have started, which had caused quite a fall 
of rock in the entry outby. The timbers had broken and were 
hanging, pointed toward the center of the entry from the 
posts. making an opening about 4 ft. square, through which 
the rescuers must pass. Trolley wire and power lines were 
hanging loose, but not touching. Two men who had to be 
rescued were supposed to have been working in a room 
which had no crosscuts off the entry inby the fire. These men 
had found that owing to the poisonous atmosphere they were 
prevented from making their escape and so had built a barri- 
cade in the room neck about 15 ft. from the entry. 

So as to give an equal chance to all, all the four contest- 
ing teams were given the same rescue problem. This was 
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read to them separately after they had finished the test-of- 
apparatus drill, and the men were enjoined not to disclose it 
to the teams following them. Naturally, they did not care to 
give any undue advantage to their competitors, so they kept 
the problem secret. 


CARE TO AVOID INEQUITABLE JUDGING 


The judges for all events were J. C. Roberts, mining en- 
gineer, United States Bureau of Mines, Denver, Colo.; J. E. 
Pettit, state coal-mine inspector for Utah, and H. H. San- 
derson, of Salt Lake City, agent for the Draeger Oxygen Ap- 
paratus Co. As there were four field events in first aid, the 
judges could not be assigned to different teams each time, but 
each judge had to inspect the work of one team for two 
events. Thus it was that the teams had the same judges in 
the one-man and full-team contests. In the mine-rescue con- 
test, H. H. Sanderson judged the inspection-of-apparatus 
work, while the two other judges, Roberts and Pettit, took 
the work underground. The men’s pulses were examined by 
physicians of neighboring towns, 

In the first-aid work six teams competed, one from Somer- 
set in Colorado and the others from Clear Creek, Utah Mine. 
Winter Quarters, Castle Gate and Sunnyside in Utah, but in 
the rescue work two of these teams—those from Somerset and 
Utah Mine—did not compete, 

The judges met the evening preceding the meet and de- 
cided which problems should be presented. They also dis- 
cussed the rules by which the events were to be judged. The 
greatest care was taken to make everything uniform and 
strictly impartial, and it is believed that absolute satisfac~ 
tion was given by the decisions. The company feels very 
grateful to the previously mentioned Officials for the services 
rendered, as their work was hard and unenviable. 


PROBLEMS AND THEIR SUCCESSFUL SOLVERS 


The problems were as follows: 

One Man Event—A man has been overcome by gas in a 
place so low that he cannot be carried in an upright posi- 
tion. Transport him 20 ft. to a place where the bearer can 
stand upright and carry him 20 ft. further by the “shoulder 
carry.” Perform artificial respiration by the Schaefer method 
for one minute. Time, 8 min. Winter Quarters No. 1 and 
Clear Creek No. 1 tied for first place in this event, both ob- 
taining a perfect score. The second highest score was 96. 

Two-Man Event—A man is found lying face up, with his 
shoulders resting on an electric wire. He is unconscious and 
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PLAN OF AN ARTIFICIAL MINE IN WHICH ACTUAL DIF- 
FICULTIES IN MINE RESCUE WERE DUPLICATED 


his shoulders are burned, Rescue and give him treatment. 
Time, 8 min, Castle Gate No. 2 and Sunnyside No. 2 both 
made perfect scores, thus securing first place. Their neare 
est competitor scored 98. 

Three-Man Event—A victim has a puncture wound of the 
palm of the right hand, with bright red blood, a small cut 
on the calf of the left leg, with slight bleeding, and his left 
ankle is sprained. Treat the case. Time, 8 min. The best 
score was made by Utah No. 1 team, which was in no way 
demerited. The second highest score was 98. 

Full-Team Event—The victim has a compound fracture of 
the left thigh, a wound 38 in. long on the calf of the right leg 
and a cut on the outer surface of the right forearm, with 
profuse bleeding. Treat and carry the patient 25 yd. on an 
improvised stretcher. Winter Quarters No. 1 made a perfect 
score. None of the other competitors exceeded 97. 

The team making the highest average score in all the 
events was Sunnyside No. 2. It secured a mark of 97.50. The 
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team comprises the following members: M. H, Detweiler, 
captain; Zeph Thomas. T. J, Johnson, George Clark, J, W 
Littlejohn and George Usher, 

Winter Quarters No. 1 made an average score of 97.25 and 
secured second place. The team comprises the following mem- 
bers: T. C. Harvey. captain; John Thorpe, James Hall, 
Horace Simpson, Stanley Harvey and Noah Potter, 

Mine-Rescue Event—Smoke is discovered issuing from the 
mouth of the mine. The crew enters, encounters a bad cave 
and discovers a fire in the mouth of a room. Men have bar- 
ricaded themselves against the fire, but have been overcome. 
Rescue them, working on the fire for one minute. The canary 
is overcome. Time, 12 min. This event was won by Sunnyside 
No, 2 Team, with Castle Gate No. 2 a close second, 


SUNNYSIDE NO, 2 WINS TRIP TO SAN FRANCISCO 


The team making the highest combined score in first-aid 
and mine-rescue work was Sunnyside No. 2, comprised as 
above. The average score for all events of the winning team 
was 91.25. 

By winning both events, the Sunnyside team obtained pos- 
session of the silver loving cup for one year and a gold medal 





A RESCUE CREW BEING INSPECTED BEFORE 
ENTERING MINE 


for each man, all given by the Utah Fuel Co., and in addition 
will be sent, at the company’s expense, to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Francisco, there to compete 
with teams from all over the country. 

The members of the Winter Quarters team, for obtaining 
the second best score in first-aid work, were presented by the 
company with silver medals. 

The work of all the teams was good and there was little to 
choose between them, there being only 2.5 points of differ- 
ence between the lowest and highest scores. The scores for 
all would have been higher but for the fact that not enough 
time was allowed for the completion of the problem in rescue 
work. Obviously, it would not have been right to set a new 
time limit, so all teams were penalized alike. 

The work of the first-aid and welfare societies throughout 
the camps has been of a high-class order, and much good has 
been accomplished. These societies have been formed by the 
miners and others residing in the various towns for the pur- 
pose of furthering the cause of welfare and first-aid work, 
and it is due to the voluntary and enthusiastic support of the 
men that such success has been attained, 

For the winning team—Sunnyside No. 2—now commences 
a period of hard work in preparation for the California trip. 
It will have the support of the whole company in its efforts to 
“bring back the bacon” for Utah. 


cS 
Model Anthracite Village 


A model coal-mining village, which includes houses 
of steel and hollow-tile construction for the mining sup- 
erintendent, foremen, assistants and miners, has been 
planned and laid out for the Locust Mountain Coal and 
Tron Co. The plant will operate the mining property 
of the Winton-Dodson Co., of which T. M. Dodson is 
vice-president and general manager. 

The success of this model village will be watched with 
interest by all mining men of the region, for it is based 
on ideals of which many men are skeptical. There will 
be six four-family structures for miners, and each will 
have a living room, kitchen and bathroom on the first 
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floor and three bed-rooms, with ample closet room, on 
the second floor. There will be front and rear porches, 
hot and cold water, electric lights in each house and 
furnace heat. 

The superintendent’s home will be placed between the 
houses for the mine foremen, and there will be a double 
house on each side for the foremen’s assistants. A gen- 
eral store, garage and workshop will be built of the 
same steel and hollow-tile construction. 

One of the big features of the plan will be a park 
for the miners’ families, tennis courts, a baseball dia- 
mond, a swimming pool and an athletic field. There 
will be terraced lawns, hedges and bushes, which will 
vive a landscape treatment to the village, an advantage 
which other mining towns do not possess. It is the 
intention of Mr. Dodson to have much care taken of the 
property, and a groundkeeper will be employed. 

Mr. Dodson is a firm believer in giving the best pos- 
sible surroundings and conditions to his employees and 
feels assured that when this is done a better class of 
men and better service may be expected. The work will 
be in charge of George S. Welsh, an architect, from 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., who expects to have the plans com- 
pleted by about Jan. 1, 1916. The coal operation has 
been recently started and a breaker, which is one of the 
finest in the region, has just been erected. 
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Gardems im Concrete City 


At Concrete City the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern R.R. coal department gives rewards every year for the 
best-kept lawns and gardens. As shown in these four il- 


lustrations, the homes are better tended than many resi- 
dences of the wealthy. 





JOHN MARTIN’S HOUSE TAKES SECOND PRIZE 








JOHN P. EVANS TOOK FIRST PRIZE FOR THE TASTEFUL GARDEN AND LAWN SETTING WITH WHICH 
HH ADORNED HIS HOUSE 





JOHN ALLEN’S LAWN DRAWS THIRD PRIZE 


FOURTH PRIZE IS AWARDED TO WILLIAM WRIGHT 
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Mining Machinery--Belting 


Letter No. 3—I have used a somewhat similar method 
of lacing belts to that described by “Chief Electrician,” 
Coal Age, Aug. 7, p. 227, but differing from his in two 
particulars. 

First, I prefer to begin the lacing of a belt in the 
center rather than on the. edge; and, second, I do not 
find it necessary to tie the ends of the lace, further than 
to make a simple knot, as illustrated in detail in the 
accompanying figure. By starting and finishing the 
lacing at the center of the belt, the ends of the lace, 
if they come loose, do not strike passersby or flap against 
the guardrails. I have always had some difficulty in 
keeping the ends of a lace tied unless a large and un- 
sightly knot is made. 

Referring to the figure, I have numbered the holes 
in the belt in the order in which the lacing is passed 
through them, except the two center holes a and b »nd 
the outer holes c and d, used 
for knotting the ends. The 
general position of the holes 
is the same as that previously 
described in Letter No. 1. 

The method of lacing I 
prefer is as follows: First, 
to secure one end of the lac- 
ing, it is run through hole a 
from the top and carried un- 
derneath to hole 6; this is 
repeated by running the lace 
again through holes a and. b. The end is then carried 
down through a and up through c, and a simple knot is 
tied in the end of the lace on the upper side of the belt, 
as shown in the figure. 

Now, taking the other end of the lace, it is passed 
down through hole 1, up through 2, down through 3, 
and up through 4, continuing this order to the side of 
the belt. The lace is passed twice in succession through 
the holes at the side of the belt, as indicated by the 
numbering of the holes. Emerging from hole 10, the 
lace is carried down through hole 11 and up through 
12, this order being continued until it emerges from 
hole 16, when it is carried across the center, missing 
holes a and 6 and run down through hole 1% and up 

‘through 18. The same order is continued across the 
other side of the belt and back to 31 and 32, and finally 
passed down through 33 and up through the outer hole 
d, where a knot is tied on the upper side of the belt, in 
the same manner as before. 

By this method the lacing presents only parallel lines 
on the side of the belt next to the pulley, as indicated 
by the dotted lines in the figure. The full lines in the 
figure show the lacing as it appears on the Upper side 
of the belt. 

The small detail sketch just above the belt, in the 
accompanying figure, shows a good method of tying to- 
gether two ends of the lacing, “should this be necessary. 








LACING A BELT 


I may add that the first line of holes in each end of the 
belt may be set back a short distance sufficient to permit 
of the ends of the belt being cut off should the belt be 
required to be shortened at any time. 


GEORGE N. LANTz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio. 





[There is one point in which the order of lacing de- 
scribed by correspondent is open to criticism. Let 
someone suggest what this is and how the order of lacing 
could be slightly changed to avoid the difficulty. Also, 
state what would be the tendency of a belt when laced in 
the order here described.—Editor. ] 


New York Coal Specifications 


The issue of Coal Age, July 24, p. 132, contained an 
interesting account of new coal specific ations that are 
to be adopted shortly by the New York City departments. 
Almost at the beginning of the article an admission is 
made that the City pays more per ton for a certain grade 
of coal and secures a poorer quality than certain in- 
dividual consumers. If observation has brought such a 
situation to light, it would be the part of wisdom to 
learn the cause before attempting a remedy. But the 
article to which I have referred seems to indicate that 
the city authorities concluded that the fault Hes in the 
specifications and proceeded to correct them. Just how 
the city expects to lower the price of its coal by elevating 
its specification standards is difficult for a novice to 
comprehend. 

It is not intended to criticize the transposition of the 
buckwheat sizes; information has been ample to have 
justified such a correction years ago. Neither is it the 
purpose to analyze the new specifications and assemble 
their inconsistencies. Reference might be made in pass- 
ing, however, that the “premium” hook is not well baited. 
For instance, deductions made for excess moisture will 
not be remitted, although the major tonnage in a given 
contract may fall materially below the percentage of 
moisture permissible. Then again, “the total offsetting 
tonnage shall never exceed the tonnage deductions on 
the 1-per cent. basis for ash and B.t.u.” 

In spite of all issues in detail, interest clings to the 
fact that the city is not a successful buyer in a field where 
the most talent seems to be concentrated. It is rarely 
able to secure widely competitive bidding. Some dealers 
are suspicious of the mechanism of “specifications” in 
the hands of officials. A superintendent of one of the 
city departments once admitted to the writer, in explana- 
tion of heavier penalties having been imposed in one 
borough over other districts, that the dealer holding the 
contract in that borough did not have the good-will of 
“the boys” and they took advantage of every condition 
against him. The undeniable inference is that “the 
boys” were lenient in favored cases. There has been 
also much criticism, and not without some justification, 
against the work of the Central Testing Laboratories 
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upon which the city departments depend for their reports 
of fuel efficiency. The Department of Education requires 
the dealer to transport and set up cumbersome portable 
scales at delivery points. Supervision at the dealer’s 
scales would be quite as efficient and cheaper. 

But thoughtful consideration of the specification 
method of purchasing anthracite coal when such a con- 
tract cannot secure support from the source prompts 
one to ask this question, What would be the effect if 
all buyers of anthracite coal were to impose conditions 
similar to those adopted by the City of New York? All 
the anthracite steam coal available for this market is 
sometimes barely sufficient for the requirements. If 
one customer or a selected few are to be given the right 
of choice, they should expect to pay a premium. But 
is it moral to give preference to a few, in return for 
a bonus, and serve the balance of the trade at usual 
prices with the “left-overs” ? 

M. Grpss. 

——., Penn. 


Preventing Mine Explosions 


Letter No. S—I have been much interested in reading 
the several letters on this subject. In my opinion two 
main things are necessary in order to reduce the possi- 
bility of an explosion occurring in a mine generating 
gas: First, all mining operations and mine workers 
should comply with the law in a true sense. Second, mine 
officials should use sound judgment in respect to every 
detail of the work, especially the ventilation of the mine 
in their charge. If these two points are strictly ob- 
served, I think it would go far toward eliminating mine 
explosions. 

There are, however, weak points in the bituminous 
mine law of Pennsylvania (1911), and I will draw at- 
tention to some of these which occur to me. Art. 9, 
sec. 1, of the law requires an air volume of 200 ft. per 
man per min., and sec. 2 permits 70 men to be em- 
ployed on a single air split. This makes it necessary 
to circulate 14,000 cu.ft. of air per min. in a split where 
the full quota of men is employed. The law is defi- 
cient, however, in that it makes no mention whatever 
of the area ventilated by this split. 

Suppose, for example, the split ventilates three butt 
headings. The air volume required by law (14,000 
cu.ft. per min.) is ample when these headings are being 
driven up and rooms are turned. As the rooms are fin- 
ished, however, and the work of drawing back the pillars 
is started, conditions change. Heavy falls of roof occur, 
and more gas is generated, often suddenly. The air 
current becomes more charged with gas and may reach 
the danger point at any time, but the worst is yet to 
come. The number of men employed in this section 
is soon reduced to, say 30 men. With this number of 
men the law requires only an air volume of 6000 cu.ft. 
per min., which is insufficient in most cases for the 
proper dilution of the gas given off. 

Perhaps there is another section adjoining this one, 
also drawing back the pillars, and it is decided to throw 
these two sections into one, employing a total of 40 
men and ventilating that section with a current of 8,000 
cu.ft. per min. In this case the danger is much in- 
creased. The air circulating through this larger area 
becomes heavily charged with gas, and a blownout shot, 
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with a slight quantity of coal dust thrown into the air, 
is enough to cause a mine explosion. 

Here is where the sound judgment of mine officials 
must be exercised. The requirements of the law are 
insufficient for the practical needs in the mine. I re- 
call one case where from 23 to 30 men were working in 
a certain section generating gas. The law required a 
current of only 6000 cu.ft. per min. in this section. In- 
stead of that, however, there was an air current of from 
18,000 to 26,000 cu.ft. per min. circulated in this split, 
so as to keep the place safe for work. This air cur- 
rent was circulated around some worked-out and aban- 
doned places, containing old gobs. The instance I have 
cited is no exception in this state. 

Another dangerous condition arises in the use of open 
lights on the return airways of pillar workings. This 
is prohibited in art. 10, sec. 1, of the bituminous law. 
But often sufficient precaution is not taken to prevent 
open lights from being carried into such places. The 
safety lamps required in pillar work frequently become 
an element of danger when an unexpected fall drives 
a quantity of gas down on the lights. Too often a safety 
lamp is regarded as providing the necessary protection 
against the gas generated in the workings, but the test 
may prove too severe and the lamp must be carefully 
guarded. 

In the effort to prevent the occurrence of mine ex- 
plosions, all gobs should be ventilated directly into the 
return airway. No open lights should be permitted to 
enter the return of any section where roof falls are 
frequent. No electric pumps or wires should be allowed 
in the return of pillar work. Wherever possible, doors 
should be avoided, as a door is a very uncertain thing 
in the ventilation of a mine. Whenever a small air cur- 
rent is passing through an extended section of a mine 
it should be carefully watched. As a further precaution, 
permissible powder should be used and all shots should 
be fired with a battery. 

Another practical point that must be considered in 
guarding against explosions is the complete removal of 
all the coal, not only to insure the closing of all aban- 
doned places, but in most cases such a removal of coal 
will be followed by a surface break that permits the 
free escape of gas from the strata. 

hr. M. 

——, Penn. 
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Longwall vs. Room-eand-Pillar 
Mining 
Letter No. 8—Referring to G. R. Waddell’s Letter No. 
2, Coal Age, July 31, p. 181, I observe he states that he 
is “a great believer in the longwall method of mining.” 
There are many others besides, who have strong faith 


in the general application of longwall to the mining of 
coal, but Mr. Waddell seems to think that this is the one 


and only method whose advocates can claim that they are’ 


following the motto, “Safety the first consideration.” 

In my experience, I have worked in several mines where 
it would be absurd to apply the longwall method for the 
extraction of the coal. Again, I have seen that method 
tried in a certain mine in Northumberland, where the coal 
seam lay almost flat and was of a uniform thickness of 4 
ft. throughout. The method, however, proved an absolute 
failure in this seam, which I could show by giving further 
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particulars, if desired. It may be claimed that there was 
something wrong, as probably there was; but the real 
trouble is to be found in the local conditions, which did 
not permit of a successful application of the longwall 
method. 

I want to say that it is practically impossible to state 
positively that any one method of mining is the best to 
employ in all cases. We might as well say that a certain 
method of mine haulage is the best system to employ 
in a mine or attempt to advise what is the best boiler 
to use in a power plant. There are always numerous 
eircumstances and conditions that must modify one’s deci- 
sion in a particular case, and this is very true in coal min- 
ing. For that reason, the only way to determine the best 
plan to adopt in a particular mine is to be guided by the 
conditions on the ground, and even then the development 
must be carefully watched to observe the success of the 
method employed. 

Mr. Waddell states that he does not think that “there is 
any record of an explosion occurring in a longwall mine.” 
I want to draw his attention to the following list of fatal 
mine explosions, all of which were in mines worked by the 
longwall system: 


Sept. 11, 1878, Ebbw Vale colliery, Abercarne.......... 268 
Jan. 13, 1879, RHA EVI MONA aAVAlIeY.:. .\..,. 0. sc sleeee 63 
July 15, 1880, Piscwamime, near New ports 2.0... « cece aed 120 
Dec. 10, 1880, Penygraig, "South BWV tO Slerchal ats: cy sc ale \sce ed one 101 
Dec. 23, 1885, Mand wrcolmIeryvs PONtY DTIC) ..:.6% 6 sie eee 81 
Feb. 6, 1 inlanerenwcolliery,,Abéersychan.......0c20e8 176 
Mar. ae oa Morfa colliery, ‘Glamorgan a og oe deen 87 
Mapeeoeiieos (Park Slip colliery...............cscccce 112 
May 24, 1901, Universal colliery, Senghenydd............ 81 
Mar. 10, 1905, Cin dache Walomerr ecw ebisrem ais sce elec es ORS etic 33 
July 11. 1905, MU AELSCOW A COLE D Vrettsii tise > os ote se cee ne 119 
Octs 14, 1913. Universal colliery, Senghenydd.........7% 427 


All of the explosions recorded above occurred in mines 
located in a single coal field, where the longwall method 
of mining was thoroughly understood. I have worked in 
mines employing almost every system of mining known, 
and if asked which of these methods would be the best for 
general adoption, I would be compelled to say that I 
could not answer that question without making a careful 
study of the conditions existing in the mine. 

R. J. Brown. 

Fernie, B. C., Canada. 


Operations in Longwall 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the answer to an examina- 
tion question asking for a description of the operations 
in advancing a working place in a longwall face, Coal 
Age, Aug. 14, p. 272, I want to suggest one or two points 
in which my experience of six years as a mine official 
in longwall work differs from the method outlined in this 
letter. 

After explaining the duty of the miner to examine 
carefully the condition of the roof and face of the coal 
and to reset any timbers that may have been displaced 
by the falling coal during the night and then proceeding 
to load the fallen coal, the answer goes on to say, “Hav- 
ing loaded all the fallen coal and cleaned up the face, any 
new timbers required should be set in position.” 

I would say that a longwall miner must not clean up 
all his coal before he sets any new timbers. These should 
be set as soon as there is room for them. They should be 
set 4 or 5 ft. apart, as the work of cleaning up the coal 
proceeds. If the miner waits until he has cleaned up all 
his coal, he is bound to be working under a great area of 
unprotected roof. Longwall work is subject to sudden 
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breaks, and it is necessary to keep the face well timbered 
in order to guard against falling roof. 

The answer now goes on to say, “The work of under- 
mining the coal should then be commenced, setting the 
necessary sprags and timbers as this work proceeds.” 
I would suggest that the miner should set sprags along 
the coal face before commencing to undermine the coal, 
so as to keep in place any loose coal that may fall. Min- 
ers have been slightly injured at times by small pieces of 
falling coal because they have not set these sprags before 
starting to undermine the coal. 

The answer further states, “Before leaving the place 
for the night, the miner draws all sprags or other tim- 
bers supporting the coal at the face, so as to permit 
the gradually increasing roof pressure to break down 
the coal during the night. ” T want to ask, How is a mine 
examiner to examine ‘the coal face for breaks or bad top 
when the coal is not supported? In my experience the 
miner leaves his place at night well timbered, and his 
coal if undermined should be well spragged, so that the 
mine examiner can make a careful inspection of the work- 
ing face for gas, open breaks in the roof or loose top, with 
safety. After the miner has examined his place in the 
morning and set any necessary timbers to make it safe, 
he should take out his sprags one or two at a time. 
He should load the coal that falls and set more timber 
before taking out the other sprags and loading more coal. 
By so doing he will never be working under a great area 
of unsupported roof, but his place will always be well 
timbered. 

ASSISTANT MINE FoREMAN. 


Sullivan, Ind. 





[We are glad to have correspondent draw attention to 
his experience and practice in longwall work. Much de- 
pends on the toughness and yielding nature of the roof. 
There should always be maintained a systematic system 
of timbering in which the posts are set from 4 to 5 ft. 
apart in rows paralled to the working face. The posts 
standing in the row next to the face are liable to be dis- 
lodged by the falling coal, and these must be reset before 
any attempt is made to load coal. In loading out the coal 
from the longwall face it is necessary to keep the space 
between the first row of timbers and the face of the coal 
clear, so that the coal can be transported to the head of the 
road. When working longwall under a frail roof all that 
the correspondent has said is true and should be observed. 
The time of drawing the sprags depends on the length 
of time required to break the coal. This depends again on 
the nature of the roof, depth of cover, thickness of the 
seam and hardness of the coal.—Editor. | 

Mining Laws and Legislation 

Letter No. 10—I have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion of the responsibility of the assistant mine foreman, 
and particularly in the case cited by Oliver Young, in 
letter No. 7, Coal Age, Aug. 7, p. 229. The instance 
given is one in which a miner was killed by a fall of rock 
or slate after he had been notified to set the timbers re- 
quired to make the place safe. Failing to obey these in- 
structions promptly, the miner was killed by a fall which 
took place shortly after the instructions were given. 

Mr. Young asks, “Can this assistant foreman be held 
responsible for the neglect of the miner, after having 
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given him instructions to make his place safe?” and cites 
the Pennsylvania bituminous law which makes the miner 
responsible for the safety of his working place and compels 
him to keep it in a safe condition or to cease work and 
inform the mine foreman or the assistant foreman of 
the danger. 

In my opinion the responsibility for the safety of a 
workman rests equally on the workman himself and on the 
foreman or the assistant foreman in charge of that sec- 
tion. If the miner knew of the bad condition of his 
working place before being notified or continued to work 
there after he was notified of such condition, he is respon- 
sible for his own neglect or delay in making the place 
safe. 

It seems to me that in this case, however, the assistant 
foreman was in part to blame for this accident because 
he did not remain long enough to see that the miner 
started to obey his orders and set the necessary timber. 
Instead of walking away after giving this order, he should 
have satisfied himself that the work would be done or he 
should have brought the man out and fenced the place oif 
and prosecuted him for his neglect to obey promptly the 
order given. Had he done this, the miner would have 
been alive today. 

I would ask, What are the duties of the assistant mine 
foreman in charge of a section of a mine? Evidently 
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he is placed in charge of that section for the purpose of 


making it safe for work. He is supposed to visit all work- 


ing places in his charge once or twice a day. In case he 
finds a place that is dangerous and cannot be made safe 
at once, it is his duty to withdraw the men working in 
that place and fence it off until it can be made safe for 
work. The assistant foreman’s motto at all times should 
be, “Safety First.” If an assistant foreman finds his 
section is too large for him to give proper attention to each 
working place therein, he should appeal to the boss for 
help. ; 

Like Oliver Young, I am a firm believer in a uniform 
system of timbering, but am sorry to say that too many 
miners are opposed to this plan, preferring to set timbers 
where they think they are needed, and too often they 
do not discover the need until too late. Many times I 
have had to fence off places owing to bad timbering. In 
most cases miners when left to themselves will not set 
timbers until the place actually becomes dangerous. My 
motto is, “If a place is safe, keep it safe by systematic 
timbering, and don’t wait until the roof becomes danger- 
ous before setting timbers.” If this rule was followed, 
there would be fewer accidents from falls of roof and 
slate. 


JACOB RILEy. 
Sullivan, Ind. 
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By J. 'T. BrEarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


Example—A current of 25,000 cu.ft. per min is passing 
in a shaft mine. The shafts are 8x12 ft. in section and 250 ft. 
deep. The airways are 6x10 ft. and 15,000 ft. long, including 
the return. (a) What is the water gage due to this circu- 
lation? (b) Assuming the power applied to the fan shaft 
remains unchanged and the current is divided into two equal 
splits, at a point 3000 ft. inby from the foot of the shaft, 
what volume of air may be expected to be passing; and (c) 
what will be the water-gage reading on the fan drift and 
at the bottom of the shaft, after splitting? 























Solution—The rubbing surface and sectional area of the 
shafts and airways are, respectively, as follows: 

Shafts Sq.Ft. 
Rubbing ySurtacer. varies Geb 5 SH 2(8 + 12)2 K 250 = 20,000 
Sectional*ares, Vitis acca - Ae ehetatnc stare SS ele, a) ofarstalt Ot ONE ee 96 

Airways (total)— 

Rubbing, SUTIaAce: veccsccccscsesces 200 + 10)15,000 ts 0,000 
Sectionalfanea Rey + is cielce sietelstereteiste ete id amas (ee Ii 60 

Main airway— 

Rubbing surface ....... sistelaltete 6 faye me 2(6 + 10)3,900 = 96,000 
Sectional area) pavers boakekbiaronerm ni yeteraretceietens 6 Op 60 
Two equal splits— 
Rubbing surface mn sees en ieee 2(6 + 10)12,000 = 384,000 
Sectlonalsaréa! ce. hice seis cic heel ieee 206 * 10) = 120 
The relative part potential factors are then: 
Before splitting— 
lee al 1 s 20,000 _ 
Airways (total)'.-.2). «0.0 se eee = 250,000 = 422223 
60° 
General relative mine potential factor (: + PP eee Oh, hich. 2.2449 
After splitting— 
Shafts (as. before) .)..<.. sof 4 s.aa ale eee ee eS ee Re eee 0.0226 
ae ee L 2 96,UUU 
Main: airway 0 i. ccs Hair eee Re ee Semen 0.4444 
ae 384,000 
Splits: / .«, Hath uy wu bbtaiertauere Seine Sie een ee eee = : : 
plits 120° 0.2222 
General relative mine potential factor (: =) PO NERS O30 0 0.6892 
(a) Water gage (before splitting)— 
1 2 
ae (ke v, BA: _ 9.00000002 X 25,000? XK 2.2449 ein tnt 
5.2 X,? 5.2 


(b) For a constant power on the air, the quantity varies 
as the cube root of the mine potential; but, for a constant 
power applied to the fan shaft, owing to the efficiency of the 
fan varying inversely as the 3/5 power of the potential Xu, 
the quantity varies as the 4/5 power of that potential. 
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The mine potentials, in this case, are, 


1 
1/ X*,,, = 2.2449; and X,, = —— 
me ws 82.2449 


1 


7? 0.6892 

Then, for a constant power applied to the fan shaft, the 
quantity of air in circulation varies as the 4/5 power of the 
power potential, which gives for the circulation after splitting 


Before splitting— = 0.7637 


After splitting— 1/ X74. = 0.6892; 


and Xgyo = 1.1321 





4 4 
Us 108 (= $ = 25,000 (eS 3 ='84,250 cultemenmil 


(c) Water gage (after splitting)—In the fan drift the gage is 


0.00000002 34,2502 x 0.6892 
v9. =O 
5.2 
To find the gage at the shaft bottom it is necessary to 


deduct the potential value for the two shafts from the total 
poential value for the mine after splitting; thus 

1 1 

re xX, = 0.6892 — 0.0226 = 0.6666 
Then, since the gage is proportional to this potential factor, 
the gage at the bottom of the shaft is 
0.6666 
0.6892 — 2? 

Relative Variation of Factors—The following relation of 

some of the more important factors in the ventilation of 
mines by means of centrifugal fans is based on the results of 
many experiments: 


Power on Air Constant (KU = u)— 
Unit pressure, p variesas QQ? 


Vx 


varies as Y »:¢ 


= 3.1in. 


wg. = 3.1 X 


| 


8 


I 


p varies as 


alal 


| 


a? 

ec 
: ae a 
Quantity, Q = 


YT 
“ 


Shaft Constant (U)— 


~* 


Power Applied to Fan 


Efficiency, 1/K® variesas X,° = Xp? = X = a*/s 
K® variesas n? 

Effective power, u variesas K 

Quantity, Q° variesas Xqy* 

Speed, -1/m variesas Xy 

Mine Potential Constant (X = a’/s)— 

Effective power, wu variesas Q3 

Quantity, Q*® variesas n* 

Water gage, (w.g.)& variesas n® 

Speed, n variesas  U, practically 

Efficiency, K5 variesas n7 
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Working Thick Inclined Seams 


I wish to inquire how you would mine an 86-ft. seam 
of bituminous coal having an inclination of 18 deg. with 
the horizontal. 

S. P. Dickinson. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Illustrations of such mining are to be found in the 
St. Etienne coal field of France, where seams of vary- 
ing thickness and inclination occur. One of these, the 
Grand Couche, is 82 ft. thick in places and has an in- 
clination varying from 30 to 90 deg. This seam is 
reached by cross-measure drifts driven from a_ vertical 
shaft to strike the seam. When these cross-tunnels 
reach the middle of the seam horizontal levels are driven 
to the right and left on the strike of the measures. The 
seam is then divided into panels by driving inclines about 
400 ft. apart, center to center. These are driven up 
the pitch to strike the level of the lift above. A similar 
incline is then driven up the center of each panel. These 
inclines are driven on the full pitch and about in the 
middle of the seam. 

The coal lying in the seam between two consecutive 
lifts is now divided into, say four or five equal stages, 
each stage being worked separately in about five sub- 
stages, the svbstages having each a height of 6 or 7 ft. 
for convenience in timbering. The stages are worked in 
order, from the top of the panel downward, the upper 

stage being about one-third worked out when the stage 
next below is started. The substages are worked in or- 
der from the bottom of each stage upward, until the coal 
in that stage is exhausted. 

The method of extraction in each stage is as: follows: 
Beginning at the bottom of the upper stage of the 
panel, crosscuts are driven from the center incline hori- 
zontally across the seam. The work of extraction is 
then begun, simultaneously, at the head of each of these 
crosscuts, by driving levels to the right and left the en- 
tire width of the panel, a distance of nearly 200 ft. As 
these levels advance, they are followed by other levels 
in succession, the head of each level being a few yards 
in advance of the next one outby. This creates a stepped 
longwall face in each half-panel, which is worked out 
on the retreating system. The entire coal in this sub- 
stage is thus taken out back to the middle of the seam, 
the space being built in with refuse or filling brought 
from the surface, as the work proceeds. 

The work on the next substage above is commenced 
by driving crosscuts, as before, in both directions from 
the center incline; but these crosscuts are driven a lit- 
tle to one side of the crosscuts below, so as to rest on 
the coal not yet taken out and on the refuse in the 
worked-out portion below. In this manner the sub- 
stages are worked out successively, the coal being re- 
placed by material brought from the surface or by the 


refuse of the seam. While at work the miners in each 
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substage above stand on the refuse or building in the 
substage below. The filling of this refuse must be done 
in a careful manner. The packwalls must be built as 
solid as it is possible to make them. In the system 
here described, the work of extraction is being carried 
on in three successive stages at the same time. 

In the case cited by correspondent and illustrated in 
the accompanying figure, it may be assumed that the 
seam outcrops on the property. In that case the mine 
should be opened by an incline or slope driven in the 
middle of the seam. The accompanying figure is a dia- 
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gram and shows but a single main slope driven in the 
middle of the seam. This is shown in cross-section on 
the right and in elevation on the left. It is advisable, 
however, to drive three or four parallel slopes, the center 
slope or slopes being used for haulage, while those on 
either side are employed for manways, ventilation and 
drainage. The same system may be employed as that 
just described and in use in the French mines. 

In the figure two stages are shown, the upper being 
stage A and the lower stage B. Each of these stages is 
divided into four substages, marked a, b, c, d. The devel- 
opment in the upper stage is shown as having progressed 
further than that in the lower stage. 

The seam is first divided into panels by driving the 
main slopes from the outcrop, about 400 ft. apart. These 
slopes are driven in the middle of the seam and cor- 
respond to the main inclines previously described. The 
panels are now completed by driving levels or lifts on 
the strike of the seam, at certain specified distances apart. 
Inclines are driven up the center of each panel, as in- 
dicated in the elevation on the left. 

Now, beginning at the bottom of the upper stage in 
each panel, level crosscuts are driven, as previously de- 
scribed, in both directions from the center incline. The 


work of extraction is begun at the head of each cross- 


cut by driving levels to the right and left across the 
entire width of the panel. Other levels follow these, as 
has been described, the face of each level being a few 
yards behind the one preceding so as to form a long- 
wall face on the retreating plan. 

The success of the method here described depends to a 
very large extent on the care and thoroughness observed 
in packing the space previously occupied by the coal. 
It will seldom occur that the refuse of the seam will 
be sufficient for this purpose and the necessary mate- 
rial must then be brought from the surface. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—(a) What dangers arise in dusty mines from 
the blasting of coal and the lack of judgment in placing 
holes for blasting the coal? (b) Would you consider 
it safe to permit blasting to be done in mines generating 
explosive gas? (c) If so, what percentage of gas would 
you consider safe, and under what restrictions would you 
permit blasting ? 

Ans.—(a) The danger of blasting coal in dusty mines 
consists chiefly in the dust being thrown into suspension 
in the air by the force of the blast and the dust cloud 
thus formed being ignited by the flame of the powder and 
gases projected from the hole. The ignition of the dust 
causes a local explosion that may, under favorable con- 
ditions, be extended throughout the mine and cause a 
mine explosion. Bad judgment in the placing of shots 
or in the amount of powder required to charge the hole 
may result in a blownout or a windy shot, either of which 
is always dangerous in a dusty mine. 

(b) When blasting coal in a mine generating explosive 
gas, specfal precautions must be taken to avoid trouble. 
Only permissible powders should be used, and all shots 
should be inspected, charged and fired by competent shot- 
firers after the men have left the mine. The shotfirers 
should use moderate charges of powder and tamp the 
holes with clay. They should start to fire the shots on 
the return end of a section of the mine and proceed in 
order against the air, giving time for the explosive gases 
and dust to be carried away before firing each succes- 
sive shot. A shotfirer should refuse to fire any hole that 
in his judgment is unsafe. He should examine each 
place for gas before firing a shot therein. 

(c) It is difficult to say what percentage of gas can 
be considered as the limit for safe blasting in mines. 
Much depends on the dusty condition of the mine, the 
fineness and inflammability of the dust, the kind of pow- 
der used, and the precautions taken in charging and 
firing the shots. In hard-coal mines, blasting is per- 
formed safely in 2 per cent. of gas, while in the mining 
of soft, inflammable coal producing much fine dust, 
blasting becomes dangerous when the gas falls below 1 
per cent.; and it is important then to ascertain that 
there is no accumulation of gas at the face, before firing 
a shot. Under these conditions, blasting should only be 


permitted when all of the precautions mentioned in the: 


last answer are observed. 

Ques.—Under what conditions would the use of open 
lights be safe in gaseous mines, and under what condi- 
tions would you forbid the use of open lights in such 
mines ? 

Ans.—When it is impossible to prevent the possibility 
of gas accumulating at the working face or above falls, 
or in other void places in the mine, locked safety lamps 
should be used exclusively. Also, in mines where gas 
is generated in such quantities that there would be danger 
arising from a possible derangement of the air current 


for a short time, caused by the setting open of a door 
or an unexpected fall of roof in an airway, or other un- 
avoidable cause. 

Ques.—How would you prove that a potash cartidae 
is fit for two hours’ work ? 

Ans.—lIf the cartridge has not been used, it would be 
necessary to disconnect the seals, shake the cartridge and 
if the contents were loose and rattled freely, it may be 
considered as good for two hours’ work, but this can only 
be proved by using it for that time in an apparatus. 


properly charged at 120 atmospheres and giving off 2 — 


liters of oxygen per minute. 

Ques.—How would you prove that the oxygen cylinder 
is charged sufficiently for two hours’ work ? 

Ans.—By opening the main valve and examining the 
pressure gage. If the cylinder is properly charged, the 
gage will register 120 atmospheres or more. Then, try 


to determine by the water gage or meter that 2 liters of 


oxygen per minute is being released or given off, as 120 at- 
mospheres at 2 liters per min. will last two hours, provid- 
ing all joints are tight and there is no leakage. 


Ques.—What is the last thing you would do before turn- 


ing on the oxygen supply, supposing you were on the point 
of entering a danger zone? 

-Ans.—Examine all connections to determine that they 
are air-tight; inflate the breathing bag from the outside 


air: then turn on the oxygen and examine the gage and 


rest a few minutes until breathing is normal and obey 
the leader. 


Ques.—When would you retire from a dangerous zone 


if you were one of a rescue party? 

Ans.—If my apparatus was working salistactonin ut 
would obey the leader, but would consider it time to re- 
tire when one-third of my oxygen was used, regardless of 
time or distance from fresh air. 

Ques.—What is the purpose of the emergency valve 
or bypass and when should it be used ? 

Ans.—The purpose of the emergency valve or bypass 
is to enable the wearer to supply the breathing bag with 
oxygen direct from the cylinder, in case the reducing valve 
got out of order and failed to supply the necessary amount 
of oxygen required. 
emergency. 

Ques.—A sinking bucket is 4 ft. 6 in. deep, 3 ft. 3 in. 
in diameter at the top and 2 ft. 9 in. at the bottom. What 
is the cubical contents of the bucket, and what weight of 
water will it hold? . 


Ans.—-The bucket is 54 in. deep, 39 in. across the top 
It is therefore the frustum of a 


and 33 in. at the bottom. 
cone, and its cubical contents is 


= 393 — 338 4, 
ol. = 0.7854 Me x 30,35) w 

tr 55,0922=5-) 1728 == 25 G8 eel ne 
Since water weighs 62.5 lb. per cu.ft.,. the weight of 
water that the bucket will hold is 31.88 & 62.5 = 1992.5. 


Ib., or say 1 ton. 


55,Q92+ cu. in.; 


It should only be used in cases of 
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Wlarrisburg, Penn. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Sept. 8, postponed 
until Dee. 1, the effective date of its order reducing freight 
rates on anthracite railroads. The order was to go into effect 
Dot. 1 

In their petition asking for an extension the anthracite 
roads expressed a general intention to comply with the re- 
duction, but suggested that a complete checking of the pro- 
posed tariffs required labor and time. The commission, fol- 
lowing its custom in important cases, decided to grant the 
extension. A thorough checking of the tariffs may lead to 
further requests for minor modifications, but it was believed 
here today that for the present there is no prospect of liti- 
gation by the railroads to test the order. 

It is predicted here that the price of anthracite promises to 
be as high, or higher, this winter, and those who have post- 
poned buying their coal in the hope of getting cheaper prices 
for Oct. 1 will be disappointed. The new transportation rates 
for anthracite entailed a cut of 10 per cent. 

Railroad men connected with anthracite carriers expressed 
great satisfaction with the delay. According to the railroads, 
there has been a big falling off in earnings on anthracite 
transportation since the drastic decision was handed down 
last month. The individual consumers postponed their orders, 
they said, and thereby caused the retailers and jobbers like- 
wise to curtail orders. 

October and November are big months in the anthracite 
pusiness. It appears now as if the railroads by getting the 
prevailing old rates for transportation during these two 
months, will practically not suffer at all this calendar year 
as the result of the commission’s decision. 

The railroads, in the order in which they will profit by 
the postponement of the new transportation rates are the 
Lehigh Valley, the Reading, the Lackawanna, Delaware & 
Hudson, Central R.R. of New Jersey, Hrie, Pennsylvania and 
Ontario & Western. The assumption that a cut of 10 per cent. 
in the transportation rates after Dec. 1 will cause a cut of 
10 per cent. in the price of anthracite to the consumer is con- 
tested by the railroads. They maintain that the public will 
have to pay the same prices in any event and that the gain 
will go wholly to the retailers and jobbers. 

August was a third month of low anthracite production, 
although there was slight improvement over the previous 
month, and it is probable that the total output for the first 8 
months of the year is nearly 2,000,000 tons less that for the 
first 8 months of last year. This will mean an anthracite 
shortage at certain points later in the year, as it is impos- 
sible to produce, prepare and ship the coal to market as 
fast as necessary unless the demand is fairly evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. 

The official figures of the amount of coal shipped to market 
by the initial railroads will be sent out this month from 
Wilkes-Barre by the Anthracite Bureau of Information, which 
has absorbed the Bureau of Anthracite Statistics hitherto lo- 
eated in Philadelphia. 

While the official figures will be announced later in the 
month, the amount shipped to market will probably fall short 
of the tonnage in August 1914, which was 5,483,743 tons. 
From this time on the demand for anthracite should be more 
brisk, and both dealers and consumers will begin to stock up 
so as to avoid a shortage later in the season. y 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The colliery machine shops in this region are 
having difficulty to keep a full complement of employees, as 
many of the men are being attracted by the high wages of- 
fered by plants working on war material. 


Wilkes-Barre—Over 200 mine workers, principally natives 
of the warring European countries took the examination for 
certificates as miners here on Aug. 29, preferring to work in 
this country than to fight in Europe. While the applicants 
appeared eager to pass and obtain the coveted certificates 
only one-third of them were able to reach the required stand- 
ard of knowledge that would insure the safety of themselves 
and fellow employees as practical miners. 

Wyoming—Several hundred men and boys employed at, the 
Westmoreland colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. went out 
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on strike on Aug. 30, following the refusal of several work- 
men to obtain buttons of the union by either joining the. 
organization or paying back dues. 

Pottsville—The mines of the anthracite region still con- 
tinue to experience great difficulty on account of flooding 
due to the excessive rainfall of the past summer. In several 
instances the accumulation of water has been such that the 
pumps at some of the collieries could not cope with it and as 
a result numerous shutdowns have resulted. In the vicinity 
of Shenandoah City the pumps could not begin to keep the 
water down and as a consequence a number of these ma- 
chines were submerged. New pumps have been sent in and 
are being installed as rapidly as possible. Men of long ex- 
perience in mining state that the continuous high water is 
the worst in the history of the region, and is costing the 
operators heavily. 


Plymouth—All of the collieries of the Wyoming Valley are 
operating on nearly full time, the demand for coal being good. 
Collieries of the Delaware & Hudson Co. have been operated 
on good time for several weeks past, the Plymouth division 
producing an unusually large amount of coal. The breaker 
at No. 5 colliery has been closed for repairs for several weeks, 
but coal produced at this colliery is being prepared at No. 2 
breaker at which double time is the rule. Several hundred 
mine workers at No. 5 colliery of the same company at Par- 
sons will be thrown out of work until Nov. 1, by the closing 
of this colliery. Repairs will be made to the breaker and 
the capacity will be increased so as to care for the coal 
taken from the Baltimore tunnel. While repairs are being 
made at Baltimore No. 5, the coal mined at No. 5 will be 
prepared at the Baltimore Tunnel breaker which will be 
abandoned after Nov. 1. 


Bituminous 


Bradenville—The No. 1 mine of the Atlantic Crushed Coke 
Co., near Bradenville, Westmoreland, Co., Penn., has re- 
opened in full after a long shutdown. The Atlantic company 
also expects to resume operations at its No. 3 mine. With the 
opening of these two mines the Atlantic company will have 
in full operation three plants as the big New Derry plant is 
operating with as many men as can be had. The Duquesne 
plant of the Bradenvilleé Coal & Coke Co. at Bradenville is 
running full. Numerous and extensive improvements are be- 
ing made at this plant. 


Uniontown—Charles Ford, of Jefferson Township, Fayette 
County, Penn., has sold to the H. C. Frick Coke Co. ten acres 
of coal underlying his farm for $800 per acre. A large por- 
tion of the $8,000 consideration was paid in cash on the 
consummation of the deal. The property is located near 
Braznell.° 


Connellsville—The coke production of the Connellsville 
region recently rose to 391,000 tons per week, being a gain 
of approximately 9,000 tons over the previous week. Merchant 
ovens are now operating up to the average of 1913 which 
was one of the best years in the coke business. 


Charleroi—The Hazel Kirk and Dunkirk mines of the Pitts- 
burgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. at Charleroi recently resumed 
operations, giving employment to about 400 men. 


Altoona—The Pennsylvania R.R. Co. is using every inch 
of available space in this district for the storing of fuel. 
Great piles of coal containing thousands of tons are being 
stored at South Altoona and at the lower end of the yards, 
and it is believed that the Pennsylvania will continue to store 
fuel until all available space is filled. Precautions are being 
taken to pile the coal in such a manner that the danger of 
spontaneous combustion will be reduced as far as possible. 
Other large railroads are storing coal but Altoona is the 
principal storage place in this district for the Pennsylvania 
system. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—The Consolidation Coal Co. recently paid its 
miners for work done during the first half of August. This 
pay in the Clarksburg district amounted to $50,000, but 
was not considered a heavy payroll. Difficulty has been 
experienced in securing enough cars and boats to take care 
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of the tonnage. This condition has been bettered somewhat, 
and September tonnage promises to be heavy. 


Huntington—The August loading of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. totalled 2,420,630 tons, as against 2,232,305 tons in 
July. It had been anticipated that the August loadings would 
reach the 2,500,000 ton mark, and the actual loading was a 
close approximation to this figure. At the present rate of 
increase, the total tonnage for the current fiscal year will 
reach approximately 25,000,000 tons. Usually the coal loading 
falls off after July and August, but this year some operators 
affirm that the new pace is to be maintained, and that the 


total for the fiscal year ought to be nearer 30,000,000 tons 
than 25,000,000 tons. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynehburg—Trial of 17 ejectment cases instituted in the 
Federal district court here against 1,200 defendants, by the 
Virginia-West Virginia Coal Co., of Charleston, W. Va., will 
begin shortly. The plaintiff is seeking to oust occupants of 
coal lands to which it claims the title, occupancy dating in 
some instances as far back as the Civil War. By agreement, 
two cases will be tried as test cases, and judgment will be 
entered in the others accordingly. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—A bill has been introduced in the legislature 
by Mr. Rogers, of Sumter County providing for the working 
of convicts in the development of the coal mines owned by 
the University of Alabama, and that an appropriation of 
$250,000 be made to establish a system of mining the coal 
lands of the University. The school owns a large quantity of 
coal lands along both sides of the Warrior River, and the 
opening of lock 17 gives access to the sea. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville—The Harlan Coal Mining Co., of Louisville, has 
had a successful contest under way whereby dealers are be- 
ing interested in the choice of a name to be used by the com- 
pany in connection with its leading domestic coal, mined in 
Harlan County, Ky. The company offered a car of its coal as 
the prize for the winning suggestion. A great many dealers 
submitted names, and the contest will be hard to decide. 
The company has announced that in order to permit additional 
names to be submitted, the date for closing has been changed 
from Sept. 1 to Sept. 15. As the coal market is rising at 
present, the value of the prize is also ascending, and competi- 
tion for it is naturally keen. 


The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters in Louisville, has begun the construction of 
an important long distance line from Hazard to Jenkins, 
Ky. The line will be by way of Cornettsville, Blackey, 
Whitesburg, Kona, Seco, Fleming and McRoberts. At present 
the Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork coal fields are entirely out of 
reach of Louisville by phone, and the extension will prove of 
great value to all those interested in the coal industry. 


Hazard—One of the best indications of improved coal bus- 
iness in eastern Kentucky is the fact that a car shortage has 
made its appearance in that district. Operators on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville report that they are having trouble get- 
ting sufficient cars, and their neighbors in West Virginia are 
also experiencing a similar shortage. The mines are run- 
ning five or six days a week, and the demand is so good that 
the railroads are having trouble taking care of the busi- 
ness. 

OHIO 


Coonville—Reports indicate that the mine near here, which 
is and has been for some time in the hands of a receiver, 
will shortly be reopened, in order to take advantage of the 
fall and winter business. 


Columbus—One of the features of ‘the Ohio State Fair, re- 
cently held at Columbus, was the display of the efficiency of 
mine rescue apparatus by the Ohio Mining department. Under 
the direction of Chief Inspector J. M. Roan, a deputy entered 
a glass cage with two guinea pigs. Equipped with the ap- 
paratus the deputy was able to withstand carbonic acid gas 
while the guinea pigs suffocated. 


The New York Coal Co. has filed two suits against the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. in the Franklin County courts to col- 
lect $13,116 and $20,000 respectively on royalties claimed to be 
due for coal mined, calculated on the basis of 10c. per ton. 


Lost Run—The Essex Coal Co., of Columbus announces 
that coal will be loaded from the new mine at Lost Run in 
Hocking County shortly. Another opening is being made 
within a mile of the Lost Run mine, which will be in oper- 
ation in 30 days. Each of the new operations will have a 
capacity of 800 tons daily. 


West Wheeling—The West Wheeling Coal Co.’s mine, which 
has been working only about 25 men, is ready to resume in 
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full with promise of a steady run. When working to capacity, 


this mine employs about 100 men. 


Blairsville—The Graff Bros. are operating all their mines 
to their full capacity, and it is stated that they could use 
300 more miners at the present time. The total capacity 
of these mines is about 7,000 tons per day. 


Athens—Officials of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. recently an- 
nounced that Mine No. 10 would begin operations shortly. 
This mine has been idle for nine months, and will employ 
about 300 men. Other mines around the city, except those of 
the Sunday Creek Co. are working well. : 


ILLINOIS 


Oliver—The people near Oliver wko have given coal leases 
on their land to the Coal Hill Coal Co. were recently notified 
that the leases were to be transferred to the St. Marys Coal 
Co., which would buy the coal rights at once, with the 
intention of developing the field. i 


Lenzburg—An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed in the United States District Court at Danville, II1., 
against the Tirre Coal & Mining Co. of this place. The pe- 
titioners are Mrs. Mollie E. Tirre and F. E. Tirre, both of St. 
Louis, and William F. Zager, of Lenzburg. Mrs. Tirre alleges 
that she loaned the company $14,441. F. E. Tirre says the 
company owes him $1,680 and is unable to meet its obligations. 
Adam Karr, Theodore Karr and Fred Engelke, of Belleville 
have obtained in the Circuit Court at that place a distress 
warrant against the company on the allegation that it is in- 
debted to them $1,727.69 for rents and royalties. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—A petition has been filed in the district court 
by the Brown Coal Co. of Sand Coulee, asking that the court . 
grant an injunction restraining William Pattkovitch and his 
wife, Mary, from interferring with the plaintiff or its em- 
ployees. The petition alleges that Pattkovitch and his wife 
have threatened the lives of the plaintiff's employees for tres- 
passing on the land they are farming. The company claims 
to have leased the land from the owner, who reserved the 
surface rights, except to permit the necessary operation of 
the coal, Pattkovitch and his wife drove the agents of thé 
company from the land. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—At a recent meeting in Seattle of 75 per cent. of 
the coal producers of the state, the Coal Producers Associa- 
tion was organized. The object of the association is to in- 
crease the demand for coal produced by the mines of Wash- 
ington, actively campaign for the extended use of coal and 
to promote legislation that will result in restoring the duty 
on foreign coal brought into this country, or put it on the 
same basis as that imposed on shipments of coal from this 
country into foreign countries, to conduct negotiations with 
various railroads looking to the securing of equitable rates 
to all points and on all railroads, particularly as compared 
with freight rates from other states or foreign countries into 
this state. It is expected that all the small as well as the 
large coal operators of the state will become active members. 
The mines of Washington, it is asserted, have not been work- 
ing more than half time during the past year owing to gen- 
eral depression of business and the introduction of oil during 
the past few years. The matter of extensive advertising by 
the association, through magazines, newspapers and bDill- 
boards of the advantages of the use of local coals and the 
support of home industries, to offset the heavy advertising of 
British Columbia coals, was discussed and arrangements made 
for an assessment of the Washington coal companies to raise 
a sufficient sum to cover the state with advertising next year. 
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Amsterdam, Holland—It was recently reported that the 
miners in the Charleroi district and in Hainaut, Belgium, have 
ceased their strike and returned to work. The demand of 
the miners for increased wages was granted, the employers 
steadily refusing the offer of intervention by German soldiers. 
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John Harshman, formerly superintendent for the Tower 
Hill-Connellsville Coke Co., is now superintendent for the 
W. J. Rainey Co., at Mount Braddock, Penn. 
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Charles H. Crocker, of Johnstown, Penn., was recently 
appointed mine inspector by Governor Baumbaugh. He will 
assume his duties Sept. 18, with headquarters in Blairsville, 
and will have charge of the new field in district No. 13, includ- 
ing part of Indiana and Westmoreland Counties. 


Kenneth Ream, a 12 year old boy from mine No. 38, Seanor, 
Penn., carried off the individual prize in the Berwind-White 
employees’ first aid contest held recently. Young Ream was 
entered in the problem contest set by the Du Pont Powder Co. 
and won over much older and more experienced competitors. 
The prize was a solid gold scarf pin. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—Wage workers of the bankrupt con- 


cern known as the Wadsworth-Cahaba Coal Co., who were 
preferred creditors recently received 50 per cent. of the money 
due them. There were 94 such creditors, the amount due being 
$2,500. 

New Orleans, La.—It is stated that the Pratt Consolidated 
Coal Co. of Birmingham, represented in this city by the New 
Orleans Coal Co., will before long put into operation a 
through barge service from the Alabama fields to New Or- 
leans. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A cargo of coal was recently shipped 
from Philadelphia to Africa, carried by the British steamship 
“Strathgarry,” clearing from this port for Algiers. The cargo 
was valued at $17,955.20 and was loaded at the Greenwich 
coal piers. 


Hickman, Ky.—After considerable delay due to protests 
filed by consumers at Hickman, Ky., and other points, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R.R. has been permitted 
to make effective increases in the rate from mines on its road 
to Hickman from $1.20 to $1.50. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Members of the St. Louis Coal Club were 
the guests recently of the M. W. Warren Coke Co. and in- 
spected the new $2,000,000 by-product coke plant of the com- 
pany, now in operation at Corondelet, on the Mississippi River, 
in the southern part of the city. The Warren company’s 
product is becoming a formidable competitor of anthracite. 
It is handled by most of the St. Louis dealers. 


New Orleans, La.—Six 500 ton barges are being built at 
Slidell, La., by the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., for Henry 
DeBardeleben, head of the W. G. Coyle Coal Co. of this city, 
to transport Sipsey coal from Cordova to Mobile and thence 
to New Orleans. Other coal companies operating in the New 
Orleans territory are considering the establishment of barge 
lines from New Orleans to the coal fields of Alabama. 











Great Falls, Mont.—A hearing was held here recently by 
the Montana Railroad Commission, upon the petition of the 
Nelson Coal Co. for better rates for their product from Sand 
Coulee over various lines of the state. The Commission has 
been petitioned to grant from 30 to 40 days during which time 
the various parties to the hearing will file their briefs. A 
decision on the matter will not be forthcoming for several 
weeks. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. Co.’s supply of 
empty coal cars has been insufficient to meet the demands put 
upon it for the storage of cars of bituminous coal in desired 
quantities along its lines. Accordingly great piles of coal are 
being made at various points between Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg and on the middle division east of the soft coal region. 
These heaps of coal far surpass anything of the kind ever 
seen in Pennsylvania before. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
added another through freight crew from Corbin to Norton. 
This brings the total number of crews up to any previous 
record. Most of the coal mines in the Middlesboro district 
are operating five to six days per week, as against an average 
of less than three days for several months. Mines producing 
commercial coal have plenty of contracts and some are 
refusing contracts running over long periods. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—The owners in this city have been ad- 
vised that the coal barge “J. B. Walker,’ which left here a 
few days ago with a cargo of anthracite for Portsmouth, N. 
H., was compelled to put into the Delaware Breakwater on 


account of bad leaks developing, which together with serious: 


trouble to the pumps endangered the vessel. It is expected 
that it will be necessary to beach the boat, as it has not been 
found possible to decrease the amount of water in her hold. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co., with 
headauarters in this city, has let a contract to Dorset Carter, 
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of Oklahoma City, Okla., for 800 cars of coal a day. Machinery 
is being installed at Lehigh for stripping the coal. For this 
purpose one of the largest steam shovels ever made is to be 
used. Its capacity is 7 cu.yd. The land from which the coal is 
to be taken is five miles from Lehigh. The strip pit is three 
and a half miles long. A railroad spur has been built from 
Lehigh to the field. 


Rockport, Ky.—A movement has been started in the 
western Kentucky coal district to construct a highway from 
Beaver Dam to Central City, and to call it the duPont High- 
way, in honor of one of the leading owners of coal mining 
properties in the district. The managements of the coal 
companies along the route of the proposed road are much 
interested in the movement, and a meeting was held at 
Rockport, Ky., Sept. 4 for the purpose of completing details 
of the project. 





Frankfort, Ky.—The Kentucky Railroad Commission has 
decided to approve coal rates on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
from originating points in eastern Kentucky on a sliding scale 
basis with five miles as the unit. The road operates over the 
Ashland Coal & Iron road for 22 miles east of Ashland, Ky., 
and at this point a wide range of charges has been in effect. 
The commission was asked to equalize these rates, and 
instructed the road to file a tariff based on a sliding scale, 
as was done some time ago in a western Kentucky coal 
case. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—Coal dealers in western Pennsylvania, 
believing that the storage of coal by the Pennsylvania and 
other railroads is significant of the possibility of labor trouble 
in the mines next spring, are laying up large quantities them- 
selves. All available storage room the wholesalers have is 
being filled with various grades of coal for the coal men view 
with uncertainty the attempts that will be made next April 
to renew the four-year agreement, that then expires be- 
tween the producers and the United Mine Workers. The large 
mining companies are storing millions of tons in an effort to 
be able to meet the increased demand this winter. More 
coal is being exported from the country than ever before. 


Olympia, Wash.—County Assessor Sams, of Thurston 
County Washington is contemplating a systematic coal survey 
of the county. This action is the direct result of the board of 
equalization, failing to reduce the assessment of the Wash- 
ington Union Coal Co., of Tono which asked a reduction of 
$56,000. The case is an interesting one, as the coal company 
now threatens to sue the county, and it is not definitely 
known whether the lands of the company contain deposits of 
any great value or not, although it is generally thought that 
they do. If the company sues the county, it will be up to the 
county to show that the lands do contain large deposits, and 
this will greatly increase the value of the lands to the com- 
pany, at the expense of the county. The stated object of 
the survey is to locate other lands that are believed to be 
valuable. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—By an agreement filed in the United 
States District Court the opposition which the Pennsylvania 
R.R. has waged against the Wabash R.R. has ceased. The 
document which has just been approved by the court provides 
for a switch connecting the lines of the Pennsylvania with 
those of the Wabash at a point 11 miles outside this city. 
By this connection 3,400,000 tons of bituminous coal originat- 
ing on the Wabash road will have access to the markets 
reached by the Pennsylvania R.R. Thus has ended a fight of 
many years, which was begun by the Pennsylvania before the 
Wabash even got into Pittsburgh and has continued ever 
since. While the Wabash has had connections for a long time 
with other roads in this territory, the shippers of coal were 
not satisfied until their product had an outlet into the Penn- 
sylvania territory. 


Anaconda, Mont.—Complete electrification of the Washoe 
coal mine, belonging to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is 
now under construction. The electric power plant will con- 
sist of a 150-kw. turbine generator, the power of which 
will operate the tipple. Later on, more generators will be 
installed as the work of electrification nears completion. The 
company is preparing to embark in the commercial coal bus- 
iness on Oct. 1. Shaker screens of five different sizes are 
being installed for the following grades of coal: Lump; egg; 
No. 1 nut; No. 2 nut and slack. Three new bunkers to hold 
225 tons are being built for the nut and slack coals, while 
the old tipple is being reinforced for use in loading the egg 
and lump coal. Six hundred tons of coal are being mined per 
day at present, and the increased production from the No. 3 
vein, now under development will increase this to 800 tons be- 
fore winter. Heretofore the Copper company has used its 
entire product itself, and this will be its first venture into the 
commercial field with coal. 
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General Review 


Fall buying of anthracite opening up. Bituminous feel- 
ing the impetus of the improved industrial conditions. Profit- 
able figures on export business. Lake trade shows a gratify- 
ing increase. Notably better tone in the Middle West. 


Anthracite—The return of householders from summer vaca- 
tions started coal moving into the consumers’ bins, and there 
is a noticeably better feeling in anthracite circles. Most of 
the new business has gone to the independent operators at 
their cut rate figures, but they are now covered with orders 
close to capacity, and are taking a notably firmer position 
as regards prices. Moderate concessions will continue the 
rule until well into the winter, as is always the case, but 
it is noted that conservative dealers are generally planning 
to carry full stocks through to Apr. 1, when the new wage 
scale comes up for consideration. Long-term credits con- 
tinues to exert an unsettling influence on the market, but the 
announcement that the new rate decision will not become 
effective until Dec. 1, has restored confidence of the buyers 
for the time being. 


Bituminous—The bituminous trade is slowly responding to 
the improved conditions, and there is sufficient business now 
on hand to keep the accumulations at the loading piers down 
to a healthy basis. The movement on regular contracts is 
larger, and manufacturers are showing a disposition to fol- 
low the example of some of the larger railroad systems by 
accumulating surplus stocks. There is less demurrage coal 
at the distributing centers, and the trade is maintaining an 
even price level though there is still a slight indication 
toward heaviness. On the better grades it is generally agreed 
that they are in a strong position for the balance of the sea- 
son. 


Exports—The off-shore business continues brisk with in- 
quiries plentiful. It is now developing that most of this 
business is being negotiated at about 10c. per ton above rul- 
ing figures on domestic contracts, and generally with the 
understanding that payment be made before shipment. High 
ocean freights continue the ruling feature in this branch of 
the trade. In the coastwise service, quotations on vessel ton- 
nage are nominally unchanged, but are undoubtedly stiffer 
and susceptible to the least intimation of any general expan- 
sion in the demand for vessels. 


Lake Markets—There has been a general and decided im- 
petus to the Lake trade, as the end of the season approaches, 
and it is expected that this will now continue about normal 
until the close of navigation. Reports from the Northwest 
are to the effect that coal is moving out to interior points 
much more freely, and the situation in this department is de- 
cidedly more cheerful, though the tonnage for the season will 
undoubtedly show a heavy loss. Fuel consumption in iron 
and steel lines in the Pittsburgh district is probably very 
close to the maximum. The improvement has also spread to 
the domestic trade, though to a lesser degree. The cool 
weather has started coal moving out of the retail yards, fore- 
ing the dealers into the market, and there is a tendency to 
buy more freely. 


Middle Western—tThe first half of the current month has 
witnessed a gratifying expansion of business with renewed 
activity, and there is a genuine feeling that the market has 
taken a definite turn for the better. There are quite a few 
companies that are carrying over some low-priced business 
from the recent period of depression, while the new advanced 
circulars have had a tendency to restrict buying, but this is 
generally regarded as only temporary, and a vigorous demand 
is expected to develop before the end of the current month. 
The screenings situation continues to drag, the larger do- 
mestic demand having resulted in an increased production of 
screenings as well. The current market in the Middle West 
is characterized by a generally close adherence to list prices, 
and a snappy demand. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade steadily improving as the 
season advances. Operations active and the full circular pre- 
vails. Bituminous steam trade disappointing in all parts of 
the country, but operators continue confident as to the future. 
Market well maintained. Domestic grades beginning to open 
up as the season advances, 
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Boston News Bureau—The sensational position of sterling 
exchange not only tends to restrict business in exchange, but 
in all branches of trade save those engaged in producing war 
munitions. War orders for the allies are being received in 
such volume that even a loan of $500,000,000 would not re- 
store sterling exchange to the normal. As it is, exchange is 
accumulating and is being pressed for sale on a market where 
there is no demand of consequence. Few men are found who 
are willing to predict the course of trade or prices the next 
few months. Money is becoming so abundant that the bank- 
ing element is extremely confused as to how to invest its idle 
surplus. We are still dominated by war developments. Fun- 
damental conditions could hardly be more encouraging. We 
are rich in money and products and these resources must 
finally restore confidence. The present resting spell may 
prove beneficial. 


Iron Age—A significant turn in the steel trade is the be- 
ginning of rail orders for spring rolling. The Louisville & 
Nashville has bought 43,000 tons from the Steel Corporation 
and the Atlantic Coast Line 20,000 tons for such delivery. 
The New York Central Lines are taking up their next year’s 
requirements, and an Eastern road is figuring on rollings 
before winter for rails it will lay in the spring. The steel 
industry is makink new production records. In August the 
Steel Corporation produced more ingots than in any other 
month. Its statement of unfilled orders is expected to show 
an increase for August, but only a moderate one in view of 
the large amount worked off in the month. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Waiting for the 
London sales to open and also for word in regard to the 
embargo on crossbred wools largely influenced the course of 
the wool market last week. Partly owing to the week-end 
holiday there was less activity than usual. As a limited 
quantity of crossbred wools may be exported from London, it 
is expected that some of these will arrive in the American 
market within a few weeks. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Improvement and better feeling 
have been apparent in dry goods trading during the week, 
due in part to more seasonable weather for retail selling and 
for the maturing of crops. Wholesale shipments have about 
equaled the unusually heavy distribution of the corresponding 
week a year ago. More retailers have visited the market, and 
collections are normal. Our retail sales this week have been 
especially heavy. 


Dry Goods Economist—Importers are naturally gratified 
at the action of the British Government in permitting the 
shipment to this country of all goods bought or contracted for 
by American firms from German and Austrian houses prior 
to Mary; islast 


Bradstreet—Growth in trade and in leading industries is of 
a cumulative character. Misgivings as to the future seem to 
have practically disappeared, and though there are some un- 
settling factors, such as the very weak condition of foreign 
exchange and the fickleness of labor, the general tendency is 
onward and upward. This week’s chief stimulus to trade is 
furnished by fall festivals, by visits of country merchants to 
the larger centers, improvement in house trade, larger road 
orders, rather freer orders for fall delivery, and by still 
geater activity in the steel industry. 


Dun—Restraint upon new enterprise slackens as interna- 
tional diplomatic relations improve, but the derangement of 
foreign exchange continues a distrubing element in finan- 
cial and export circles. Depreciation of European funds in 
this market has reached the stage where interference with 
oversea trade is threatened, although no actual check to mer- 
chandise shipments has thus far occurred. Important prob- 
lems, however, are diminishing in number and there is a 
growing belief that current business progress will not be 
seriously impeded. Even the notable revival of activity in 
some directions is less impressive than the general restora- 
tion of confidence, without which a return of full prosperity 
would not be possible. 
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Pocahontas and New River have become generally firm, 
with only light accumulations. An optimistic feeling is now 
generally apparent. Georges Creek unchanged but Pennsyl- 
vania grades show slight improvement. Anthracite begins 
to move to the consumer and wholesale trade is looking up. 


Bituminous—Practically no shading has been reported on 
the standard grades and all the important shippers have such 
an amount of business in hand that accumulations of coal 
at fhe loading piers are relatively small. The export trade is 
steadily improving and the balance of 1915 will probably 
show the record tonnage for foreign clearances. A few of 
the agencies are accepting what little spot business offers 
at $2.85 f.o.b. for coastwise delivery, but not so much because 
they need business as to keep in touch with New England 
buyers. 

Little is heard about possible proposals on the Boston & 
Maine R.R. contract. This particular order has been held 
for several years by interests shipping via Norfolk but not 
from the Pocahontas or New River fields. It would be a 
sizable order for any shipper to lose and it will be decidedly 
interesting to see whether this tonnage stays where it is 
or whether the order is awarded to interests that ship over 
the Western Maryland or the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Full contract figures are being realized for what Georges 
Creek reaches this territory. The tonnage continues small, 
with loading at Baltimore still subject to the claims of foreign 
bottoms for preference in loading. 

Only a hand to mouth business is being done by the shippers 
of Pennsylvania grades. Inquiry is slightly improved, but 
not enough to make prices any firmer. The minimum range 
still obtains, but less coal is on demurrage at the loading piers 
and fewer sacrifice sales are reported. A fair amount of 
tonnage is coming to this territory in conjunction with anthra- 
cite in barges from Philadelphia. 


Water Freights—While coastwise rates are nominally un- 
changed, the market is very susceptible to the least intimation 
of any charter demand; 75@80c. is the prevailing rate to 
Boston from Hampton Roads, but quotations to points other 
than Boston, Providence, or Portland are rather higher than 
the usual differential calls for. Bangor charters are ordinarily 
to be had for 15c. up from the Boston rate, but recent 
charters have been made at $1@1.10. 


Anthracite—The companies appear to be moderately well 
supplied with orders for the present. Retail demand has 
started up throughout New England and shipments that were 
to be withheld are now required as promptly as possible. 
Some of the more conservative dealers are frankly pursuing 
the policy of keeping a full stock throughout the fall and 
winter. While receipts during the summer were somewhat 
lighter than in 1914 it is predicted now that the fall months 
will more than make up for any deficit. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........--- $0.90@1.40 $1.15@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2. 15@2.65 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@2.95  2.70@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*...... Mr er tlel Mt cieiareinic ce '6:6°e 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*. ....+..-+++ Ee EUs 5, wlei'a deo che $2.80@2.85 
NSORCOD Tacs <6 55.0.0 Diels e.s'elese.e'e Cease. | slece t0 wei cians 3.58@3.78 
PrOvVIdeENCe Fis... ccc cicccccce Malsiaias viele o,0 stevevevateletarerers 3.50@3.73 
* T’.o.b. 7On cars. 


NEW YORK 
in anthracite circles. Many new orders 
Bituminous situation 
Railroads 


“Better feeling 
received. Improvement in line trade. 
encouraging. Contract holders taking full quota. 
continue to store. 

Anthracite—A slightly better feeling exists in the anthra- 
cite trade. Dealers are receiving many new orders, some for 
immediate delivery, and there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment. 

The announcement from Washington that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had extended until Dec. 1, the time 
for putting into effect the new rates and orders affecting a 
ehange in the transporting of hard coal, had a quieting effect 
on the trade. Wholesalers now feel they can go ahead on a 
safe basis for at least a few months. 

With the passing of Labor Day and the practical ending 
of the vacation season many householders will return to their 
winter homes within a short time. This will enable retailers 
to fill many empty bins. While they have plenty of coal on 
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hand to care for these orders the diminishing of stocks will 
cause them to place new orders and this will mean an im- 
provement in the general situation. 

More improvement has been noticed in the line trade than 
at tidewater. There has been an increase along Long Island 
Sound and in New England. The mines worked about four 
days this week but a better working schedule may be ex- 
pected shortly. 

Demand for the various sizes show little change. Egg 
and stove are in fair demand but there is a surplus of chest- 
nut. The steam sizes are dull. Pea coal continues plentiful, 
as is also No. 1 buckwheat. Nos. 2 and 3 buckwheat, of the 
better grades, are practically out of the market. 

Current quotations follow: 


Lower Ports -——Upper Ports 











Circular Individual Circular Individual 

BrOKGN EE tis cnivitie y.coien, CO OD $5.10 

Wye le eon acnitad avi. LOKoU $4.80@5.30 5.35 $4.90@5.35 
Stove Jacate dete one te 0!.3D) 4 80@5.30 5,35 4.90@5.35 
C@hestnutieeseme orate 2a 5.55 5.00@5.55 5.60 5.10@5.60 
PER oe cess ae ciclo tsctae 3.50 3.25@3 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwheut: 75... \2.0- 2.75 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
Tico idee eee Zee 1.75@2.25 2.30 2.00@2 .30 
BATIGY Atos cat aidee ole thers 1.75 1.45@1.75. 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—Interest in the bituminous trade is concen- 
trated on the opening of bids for furnishing from 500,000 to 
600,000 tons of codl for the Panama R.R. Many dealers take 
the prices made on this business as a basis for next year’s 
contracts (see contract 1327, p. 446). 

While large consumers continue to take better tonnages 
on their contracts, spot coal demand shows no improvement. 
There is a well-defined belief that the coming fall and winter 
will see a shortage of supply and some manufacturers who 
permitted their stock piles to dwindle are making inquiries. 
The railroads who are good barometers continue to place large 
orders for storage purposes. Shippers, as a rule, are sending 
Fears of a serious car shortage 
and the prospects of labor trouble in the spring are increas- 
ing among the trade. 

Prices remain about the same as a week ago. There have 
been slight changes in quotations but these were not perma- 
nent. The gas-coal situation has improved considerably. 


Exporters report good business with many new inquiries 
being received. 
Current quotations are on the following basis: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Medium...........-.. 2.65@2.80 2 DO @2 + GOul & da cterete, cise 1.10@1.25 
Ordinary dens | eee 255260 °° 2.55 @260 pig. snes. 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top. Mountain: ciiecleis ated claves o'eles wuvisive Viele eee -s. 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Eorkss . snc MOOG SO: | Meine cateeiocil Sid ae si esetere s 1.35@1.50 
Nisin Gy GrlOseeetenn evea ern Mrs (CU SO Bayern ccleieveegsnhs weivhe ene oars s 1.20@1.25 
Barnesboro..........- Bin sl COVART AUS Ae Beocteradictoy ICG SION 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemabouings cee eet ae 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
Wi Gre tibuertn tevenie hciclc Stor 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Latrobe ch visieh: os econ DA Gy OOL MAS a iets al eyes aes Ke .90@1.00 
Greensburg... >... ELON COMME ie sitchen re) e. sreralavensia> 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland........ SOE A eaters Gein yt acricnmn oer 1.85@1.45 
West Virginia Fairmont ? 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Fairmont mine-run.. oc.. 0.6.54). 2.45@2.55 2.45@2.55 .75@ .85 
Steandvhenacces staan cciale heteteny caked aos sit. 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 .90@ .95 
Western Maryland................ 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .85@ .90 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shows fair improvement. Pea coal stronger 
but chestnut continues weak. Other sizes slightly off circular, 
but the outlook is more favorable. Bituminous picking up 
slowly. Short labor and car supply interfering with ship- 
ments. 

Anthracite—The slight improvement recorded last week 
continues. «All companies report a fair increase in orders, due 
probably to the recent very cool weather. One of the largest 
retail companies put on forty extra teams in one day. of 
course this was only temporary, but it goes to show that with 
the first touch of cold weather the people are compelled to 
order coal on account of very little having been stored so far. 
Unless all signs fail, September is going to be up to the aver- 
age or better. 

Most of this increased business has gone to the individuals, 
who still have prices low enough to attract the greater portion 
of the trade. However, there is no doubt that this condition 
will change from now on, as the small shippers are practi- 
cally up to their capacity and when the heavy demand begins 
the dealers will turn to the large companies. Price cutting 
by the individuals may be continued long into the fall, even 
though it should only be from ten to fifteen cents a ton; 
however, this is all dependent on climatic conditions, It is 
expected, too, that late in the year any limited price cutting 
would be of small effect and the dealers will then no doubt 
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be tying themselves up with the largest sh. ypers :n order to 
avoid any risk of depleted stocks and a possibility of paying 
premiums when the rush comes about. 

It has recently come to light that considerable August 
coal was bought subject to November billing. It was hoped 
that the market had seen the last of the long-time credits 
which have been a feature for many months, for they do not 
create a healthy condition by any means, as some shippers are 
sure to learn to their sorrow. It is certainly going to be a 
difficult matter to get the trade back on a 30- or even 60-day 
basis. 

Pea continues to strengthen slightly and the very low 
of the past several months are only history now. The 
who claim not to have sold any lower than 
$2 have stated to their customers that they cannot promise 
shipments at this price beyond the present month, and it 
would not be at all surprising if $2.25 were asked before the 
close of next month. There appears to be a concerted effort 
to get pea back to the position where it is felt it should be 
as compared with the price of prepared coal. Chestnut con- 
tinues to cause anxiety with scarcely any tonnage moving 
into the yards of the dealers. 


prices 
larger companies, 


The prices of the leading companies, according to the 
September circular, to which the state tax of 2%.% must be 
added, are as follows: 

Line Tide line Tide 
Brok6n Aw «sis sisuee $3.50 $4.75 PCa. i ers. Bretnote deters: we $2.50 $3.25 
Bie xe. Nene eure ee S00) 0.00 Buckwheat....5.... W225. 2e25 
Stoves; cen ee 4.00 5.00 RACES, Sic een ie Oot ne 
Chestnite. cee seis 4 eileen) Barley... cee eae ee SOOT deao 


Bituminous—The bituminous trade is beginning to respond 
to the improved business conditions. There is no rush, but 
fair orders are being received anda good many of the shippers 
report full-time operations at the mines. Labor shortage is 
acting as a slight deterent, and the current week also showed 
shortage in certain of the mining districts, especially 
Shippers are reporting a good 


a car 
on the lines of the B. & O. 
tonnage to the lake district. 

Export business continues brisk, with inquiries very plen- 
tiful and vessel tonnage still short. It has been learned that 
most of this business is being taken at about ten cents a ton 
higher than the domestic trade, with the money generally in 


hand before shipment. The market is quotable as follows: 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.20@1.30 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.05@1.15 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont gas, slack...... .70@_ .80 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .90@1.00 


Fairmont mine-run...... .85@ .90 
Fairmont slack.......... .60@ .70 
BALTIMORE 

Steady improvement to the coal trade. 
ditions about in sight. : 

Prices are stiffening slowly as the tide of demand is wip- 
ing out the surplus production of the mines. Very little low- 
grade coal is now offering below 80 and 85c. Ordinary coals 
of Pennsylvania are now bringing from 90c. to $1. Slack, sell- 
ing recently at 45 to 50c., is now commanding from 65 to 
75c. The Baltimore Retail Coal Exchange has sect the fol- 
lowing fall schedule for the trade: Lykens Valley, No. 2, 


West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 


Normal fall con- 


$8.35; No. 8, $8.60 and nut, $8.60. Sunbury, No. 2, $7.60; No. 3, 
$7.85, and nut, $8.10.° Hard, No: 1, $7105) No. 2; S7-857eNows, 
7.60; nut, $7.85, and pea, $5.60. 


Exports are holding up well. During August a total of 
215,796 tons, valued at $624,389 was loaded here for foreign 
delivery. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Export shipments continue heavy. Little free coal avail- 
able. Dumpings for month of August amount to 1,561,284 
tons. 


Coal shipments from Tidewater have been heavy to the 
foreign markets and there has also been a fair movement 
coastwise and some government takings. The export move- 
ment has been the heaviest to Italy although the largest 
single cargo of the week went to Cristobal, Canal Zone. 
Coastwise shipments have gone principally to New England 
ports with some small cargoes South, and have consisted of 
high volatile, Pocahontas and New River. 

The total dumpings over the three railway piers for 
August reached the enormous figure of 1,561,284 tons. This 
is just about one thousand tons below the July movement and 
is somewhat disappointing as it was expected that the total 
figures would at least reach 1,600,000 tons. Of the total dump- 
ings the Norfolk & Western handled 790,860 tons, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. 467,147 and the Virginian Ry. 303,277 tons. 
The movement via the Virginian and C. & O. both show an in- 
crease over July shipments but there is some falling off in 
the Norfolk & Western dumpings. The Virginian gain over 
July figures is only small, but the C. & O. Ry. showed a 
decided increase and came within a few thousand tons of 
making a record for that road. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 

Railroad Aug. 7 Aug.14 Aug. 21 Aug. 28 Sept. 4 
Norfolk & Western.... 135,357 171,252 172,546 211,699 232,394 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 110,861 83,390 129,826 103,472 82,485 
Virginian anemia: 64,397 63,066 77,136 SB USL a wae srcaratts 
Totaleoci ote Gee 310,515 317,708 379,508 307302, ctor einen 
zpuveauavensesuesucceneeoeseaneuenuacenencanseseaseceeneneauaseonspanenuecesueuenueceauaaueseaceceacausncscencenennennenneneneenentenvesesssuusdeceguesnesssenensesendvesesnsesrssosusesuaneeerneane nett tos 
E : 
: Ocean Charters, Clearances : 
: and Freights 
E sunecsnieveeiva asus nina gt tit ti TCA NT LRT ee TRO 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 


Aug. 27 to Sept. 3: 
NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Tatra Naples _ 6,636 Lolo Buenos Aires 4,965 
Carignano Buenos Aires 3,700 Knud II Port au Spain 2,615 
Vesuvio Genoa 7,100 Gantoise 4,520 
Nereuse? Gib for orders 6,000 Trafalgar Havana 3,200 
Wimbornet Genoa 8,790 Southport 5,800 
Brighton? Kingston 900 
Leonatus? Havana 2,800 BALTIMORE 
Gregory* Para 500 e.. ; 
Clete enone 5,600 Silverton Argentina 3,418 
Balgray Dakar 5,300 Sesostris Italy 4,848 
Ellin® Leghorn 6,993 Titania Italy 4,589 
Carmen! Gib for orders 5,000 Georgios France 4,134 
Virginia® Bagnoli 5,220 Bendew Spain 5,655 
Southwaite® Buenos Aires 4,886 Gyfarthfa Brazil 4,199 
Ulysses Canal Zone 12,000 Hellenio Sweden 6,200 
Pendleton Horta, Fayal 711 Constantinos Argentina 3,689 
Genista Naples 2,793 Pasqualo Lauro Italy 1,706 
M. Lawrence Lisbon 4,100 Atland Sweden 6,904 
HERCULES Gib for Order 6,620 PFimo Italy 4,300 
Llanishen Savona 5,440 Patras Italy 4,508 
Veniero Italy 6,500 
NEWPORT NEWS St. Theodore Italy 7,800 
Formand Cardenas 2,045 1 Flat Top Fuel Co. ? Has] 
Kathleen Montevidoe 4,785 Inc. * New River Coal Co. Chee 
Hans Borge Havana 2,100 & OhioC.&C.Co. * Pocahontas Fuel 
Nolisment Genoa 7,520 Co. * Va. Coaling Corp. 
Jata Mendi Spezia 5,830 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PILILADELPHIA VIRGINIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
E.W. Hinkly Gyayanilla 558 Skogstad Havana 2,357 
A. Manning Boston 870 .80 Laertis River Plate 2,380 8.16 
R.M. Walls Calais 516 1.35 Aldersgate River Plate 2,364 8.16 
Hawkins Yabucoa 4.00 Gantoise River Plate 2,508 
C.K. Klink _ Biddeford 1.10 Veerhaven River Plate 2,007 
F.A. Allen Calais 1.30 Doonholn Italy 2,777 9.96 
J. Bohannon Savannah 1.30 A. Stathatos River Plate 1,749 8.16 
Roddam Montevideo! 
BALTIMORE 2,055 7.80 
St. Theodore Genoa 3,175 Embiricos Se 
Luisa Valencia 2,345 : 7.92 
Primo Italy 2/220 Bape he TRE Fe 
Bendew Barcelona! 2,305 po 12 rande') 9629.00 
Atland Stockholm 2,744 2 Or Buenos Aires. 
D.N. Lucken- 
bane Kew Westeel ent ATLANTIC RANGE 
Avona Sweden D. Palmer’ Portland 2,331 
1 OnValeneia G.B. Warren Sewells Folate 
f 1,616 
Maritime San Fran. 3,598 4.25% 


1 Sept. $1.20. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
There has been very little change in the freight market 
during the past week, and although we chartered a number 
of steamers for export coal they were all at or about rates 


recently quoted. We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 2 
To Rate To Rate 
Havanahag oe cee $2°50@3c.00) Bermuda y-.-e aoe eee $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2375@3.50.., VeraiCruzic eee 3.50@3.75 
Cienfuezost. fon eee 3.25@3.50 AN ata adeeb ne telnet 3 50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75 Rio.. PRISE Bec 2 8.04@8.16 
St. Lucia ase eee 3.50@3.75 Santos «..ccy.0r tee 8.16@8.40 
St. Thomastetneee ee eer 3.00@38.25 Montevideo............ 8.04 
Barbados..tnease mene Byte) Buenos Aires or La Plata78. pret 
Kingstone.eeererete 2S @si2ba) ROSATION ato: oot 8.4 
Curacd0inseneratieremane 3.25 West Coast of Italy..... Ie 10.08 
Santiago.7sd. tment 2 75@3.25 Barcelona**. . 9.12@9. 36 
Guantanamo. . 2.75@3.25 Valparaiso or Callao. 7.00 
Demerara. . 4.50@5.00 Marseilles.. n . 9.36@9.60 


Note=uates noted i in bold face type are only approximate: 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quotations 
on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to ob- 
tain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: ‘Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 
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LAKE MARKETS 


SRADEEAEGCERAEEEOEATEEEED: 


PITTSBURGH 
Heavier Lake movement and demand better in other quar- 
ters. Operations increased and now between 60 and 70%. 
Prices firmly maintained. 


There has been a decided increase in the Lake movement 
and expectations are entertained that from now to the end 
of the season the movement will be practically normal, though 
even this will make a low total for the season. The ore trade 
has livened up in remarkable manner. The August ore move- 
ment was by far the best of the season and the prediction 
is made that shipments from Sept. 1 to the end of the séason 
will be equal to the record for that: period. 

The iron and steel industry has increased its consumption 
of coal somewhat and consumption in this direction is prob- 
ably equal to the best rate ever reached. There has been 
a slight increase in the requirements of other industries. 
Railroads are also taking somwhat more coal. Retailers 
are beginning to stock for the regular fall movement but 
shipments to retailers are thus far not very heavy. 

Mine operations in the Pittsburgh district are between 
60 and 70% of capacity, probably nearer the higher figure, 
and somewhat heavier operations are likely in the next two 
months. 

Prices for free coal are quite firmly maintained as follows: 
Slack, 50@60c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine- 
run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%4-in., $1.20@1.25, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. On contracts to Apr. 1 
the market is firm as follows: Slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, 
$1.16; %-in., $1.25; 114-in., $1.35. 

BUFFALO 


Fairly good reports in bituminous. Tonnage increasing. 
Prospects good for active fall trade. Dealers eager for better 
movement, Stir in anthracite should begin soon. 


Bituminous—Shippers are somewhat puzzled over the in- 
creased demand. They agree that it has increased, but it 
comes so irregularly that it is hard to estimate. There is 
at least improvement enough to cut out all the very low- 
priced coal of the earlier part of the year. Slack is stronger 
and is now back to its old price of about 35c. lower than 
Pittsburgh mine-run, where it will no doubt stay till after 
the Lakes close. The Lake trade, when in active condition, 
turns out a large amount of slack, on account of the shipping 
of so much three-quarter, but the Lake trade has been dull 
lately, so that slack should be strong in December. 

There is no further report of coal-car shortage, but it is 
sure to happen as soon as the crops begin to move. The roads 
have already withdrawn their gondola cars mostly from the 
coal trade, as they are primarily intended for carrying iron 
and steel. Some of the leading Pittsburgh coal companies 
having made a special fall price for the Buffalo market, which 
they seldom do, and the following will be the basis till 
further notice: $2.65 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.50 for 
three-quarter, $2.40 for mine-run and $2.05 for slack. Alle- 
gheny Valley sizes remain about 25c. below Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—There is a slight stir among the buyers at 
retail, but the demand is not likely to be at all large for 
some weeks yet. It requires actual starting of fires to make 
any impression on most consumers. Reports from beyond 
Lake Michigan are that buying has begun in a healthy way. 
Lake shipments of anthracite from this port are mainly 
dependent on such buying and they have been light. For the 
week the total was 109,237 tons, for the month of August, 
509,935 tons and for the season to September they were 
2,380,325 tons. The amount last season to September was 
2,728,345 tons. The excess of last season was almost entirely 
on account of the light shipments last July. It is not likely 
that the loss will be made up. 

Anthracite mines are still running slow and in addition are 
obliged to stock considerable of their output. It is said that 
the slow buying is largely on account of the readjustment of 
freight rates, some idea being that there may be a still 
further change. 

COLUMBUS 


A marked improvement is noted in every department of 
the coal business. Domestic and steam trade both more ac- 
tive. Future prospects are brighter. 

The trade is showing a definite improvement in every 
way. Orders for both steam and domestic sizes are coming in 
better with the result that prices have stiffened materially. 
The whole tendency is toward higher levels and the worst of 
the depression is now believed to be over. There is a more 
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optimistic feeling in coal circles and future prospects 
brightening. 

Dealers’ stocks were not large and when the better de- 
mand came these soon dwindled so they were forced to put 
in orders for large shipments to come forward at once. Com- 
paratively few orders are taken for delivery at a future date. 
Rural dealers are also experiencing a better demand since 
the farmers have time to haul their winter’s supply. Retail 
prices are stiff and some small increases have been recorded. 

The steam business is more active in every direction. 
Manufacturing is on a larger scale and fuel reuisitions are 
gradually increasing. Railroads are also stocking up ton- 
nage to be on the safe side. Steam grades are stronger in 
price and the tendency is to buy more liberally. 

The lake trade is more active as the end of the season ap- 
proaches... Reports from the Northwest show that the move- 
ment off the docks to the interior is larger. Chartering of 
boats is going on actively and a large tonnage will be moved 
to the head of the Lakes from this time to the close of 
navigation. <A large percentage of the coal loaded at Ohio 
Lake ports comes from West Virginia. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows: 


are 


Hocking Pomeroy EasternOhio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump....... $1.50 $1.50 

Inch and a quarter. ..... 1.40 1.40 $1.30 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch...... 1.25 125 1/25 
ING) eee ee ee ers 1.15 1725 1.15 
Mine-rtin wese as%.7 oleae oe 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack...... .65 70 .55 65 
Coarse’ slack? {eaieote. . -50 .60 .45 .55 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended——— 
District Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 
14 21 28 11 


Week Ended 
Aug. Aug. Sept. 
21 28 11 
Cambridge. 30 35 35 40 
Masillon... 25 30 50 40 
Eastern O.. 30 55 55 60 











District Aug. 
4 
Hocking.... 25 30 35 45 
Jackson.... 20 20 20 20 
Pomeroy .. 40 40 45 50 
Crooksville. 30 30 30 35 


Average.. 30 33 34 41 


CLEVELAND 
weather has somewhat interfered with the retail 
The lake trade will be much heavier by Sept. 15. 


Warm 
business. 

The closing down of factories over Labor Day gave the 
plants two idle days that cut into the demand for coal. The 
market cleaned up well, however, and prices are the same 
as they have been for the last two weeks. The receipts over 
Sunday and Monday were held firmly the few hours offices 
were open Labor Day. 

The retail trade has suffered because of the warmer 
weather but this is only temporary. Discounts ended on hard 
coal and coke delivered prior to and paid for on Sept. 1, but 
not so many people took advantage of these as usually do. 

In the Lake trade very little is expected at Lake Erie ports 
for a week. The mines will hardly get back in full operation 
before the last of the week and Lake coal will not be forth- 
coming in quantities until next week. Shipping orders have 
been received for a large tonnage to be floated, but operators 
cannot get to this business until about Sept. 15 because of the 
break in mining operations. 

Jobbers are looking for a drop in the prices of fine coals 
after the middle of the month as the Lakes take practically 
nothing except three-quarter coal. Most jobbers are buying 
slack only as they have call for it for this reason. 

Quotations to jobbers for shipment are as follows: 


Poca- Y oughio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mount holz No. 8 
Timp eee nee S820 $2.30 
Lump, 6-in........ 2.30 
Lump, 1}-in....... iy 2.10 $2.10@2.1% 
Lump, j-in......: $2.15@2.20 $2.00 2.00 2.00 
LO ge ee OM os eae 3.70 1.95 
MVMinG Puitestc.1.e 5 3d 2.70 2.10@2.15 1.90 1.85 1.80@1.85 
Slacks cass es . 1.55 1.70 1.50 1.50 
LOUISVILLE 


Improved tone to the market. Buyers in the market for 


larger tonnages. 


The coal market is in much better condition than it has 
been, and the feeling is generally stronger. Prices have been 
advancing somewhat, and the buyers are covering their re- 
quirements as much as possible on the present price levels, 
since it is evident that an upward movement is on. Dealers 
have hesitated to stock up, but recent cool weather, which 
has stimulated the movement to consumers, has likewise re- 
sulted in a better demand from the yard men. 

The regular run of Eastern Kentucky coals are selling at 
$1.60 to $1.75 for block, with egg at $1.25 to $1.30 and nut 
and slack from 65 to 70c. These prices represent a fair ad- 
vance as compared with last week, and likewise are signifi- 
cant of a change from a buyer’s to a seller’s market. Fancy 
Jellico lump coal is being held around $2 a ton. Western 
Kentucky coals are also profiting by the improvement. 
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CINCINNATI 
Sluggishness in the domestic market continues. 
low, and no improvement in sight. , 


With a firm impression prevailing among retailers, that 
they can get all the coal they want the domestic market is 
dull. It is a fact that while dealers stocks are much be- 
low normal, they have some coal bought at bargain prices, 
which is relied on to last them should an unexpected demand 
develop. Steam consumption is still much below what it 
should be, also, making the entire market sluggish. The only 
factor, it seems, which can liven things up is something like 
a normal fall demand. 


Prices 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Prompt furnace coke low but with limited offerings. Trade 
trying to develop a price for first-half deliveries. Another 


byproduct plant. Production slightly increased and shipments 
slightly decreased. 

Sales of prompt furnace coke have continued at $1.60 
and there are only very limited offerings at this figure, most 
operators quoting $1.75. The great question before the coke 
operators now is the price furnace coke should bring for 
the first-half of 1916. There have been some tentative in- 
quiries from furnace interests but buyers and sellers are far 
apart. No bids have been made and it cannot be found that 
any definite quotations have been put out by operators. With 
the iron and steel trade so prosperous operators think they 
should obtain say $2.50 for the first-half, but it is practically 
out of the question to expect to obtain such a price when 
prompt coke is $1.60. Sliding scales, based on basic pig 
iron at valley furnaces, are being discussed. For the balance 
of this year $2 is mentioned in a general way but negotiation 
might develop a lower figure. 

Andrews & Hitchcock have put in a second blast furnace 
at Hubbard, Ohio, and prospects are that two or three furnaces 
in the Shenango Valley will blow in shortly. The La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, which has contemplated 
building a bypreduct coke plant for some time, has let a 
contract for 96 byproduct ovens, to have an output of about 
1000 tons of coke daily. The market is quotable as follows: 
Prompt furnace, $1.60@1.75; September furnace, $1.75; furnace 
to Jan. 1, $2; prompt foundry, $2.25@2.60; contract foundry, 
$2.30@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 28 at 
391,310 tons, an increase of 8,704 tons, and shipments at 388,107 
tons, a decrease of 5,521 tons, 


Buffalo—There is a good movement, prices holding firm. 
It does not appear likely that an advance will take place 
right away, as efforts to secure one do not succeed. Still the 
iron trade is very active here. Late sales have about taken 
the local output for the entire year and pig iron has lately 
advanced. The Buffalo prices of coke remain firm, on the 
basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $3.30 
for stock coke. 

Chicago—Shippers of furnace and foundry coke are still 
enjoying a brisk business, and a further advance in prices 
is expected on spot deliveries very shortly. Byproduct sizes 
have been quiet during the past week, and gas house coke 
has not been so strong. Quotations are as follows: Byproduct 
foundry, $4.90@5.10; byproduct domestic, $4.65@4.75; Connells- 
ville, $4.75@4.90; Wise County, $4.75@5; gas coke, $3.75 @3.90. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Strengthening seen in all directions. Demand for domestic 
grades stiffened. Screenings steady in the face of increased 
production. Anthracite orders in better volume. 


PUL 


Expansion of business and renewed activity has ruled 
during the closing days of August. There is a genuine feeling 
that the market is on an upward trend, and at a rapid pace 
at that. A great many operators in Indiana and Illinois claim 
that they have enough domestic orders to absorb production 
of coarse sized coals for the next three or four weeks. In- 
quiries are abundant; but little cheap coal is offered; the 
attitude towards contracting at low prices has changed; car 
shortages are reported more frequent, and some announce- 
ments are being made of delivery of cars to mines on a 
percentage allotment basis, 
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All domestic sizes have materially stiffened, and shippers 
are feeling encouraged over the immediate outlook. In some 
quarters it is reported that the higher prices quoted since 
the first of the month have slowed up orders the last few 
days somewhat, but this is considered only temporary in view 
of the possibilities of car and labor shortages in the near 
future, and renewed buying of a vigorous kind is expected 
by the middle of the month. 

Industrial plants with heavy output are showing a dis- 
position to increase their stocks. In the case of steel and 
allied industries, coal consumption is now exceeding the 
normal amount, and with the evident desire on the part of 
Western railroads to put coal in storage for future emergen- 
cies, the coal operator believes that better times are at hand. 


CHICAGO 


Mines working better and orders more plentiful. Smoke- 
less more active. Advance in anthracite freights causes no 
increase in prices as yet. 

Mines in southern Illinois are running almost full time, 
and those in the central district are doing better. It is said 
some of the Franklin County mines are now three weeks 
and more behind their orders on certain coarse sizes. Frank- 
lin and Williamson County screenings show a. tendency to 
decline due to increased production of major sizes. Consider- 
able fine coal tonnage is reported sold around 55c. Increased 
orders have been received for Harrisburg steam lump. 

Conditions in the Springfield district are showing a steady 
improvement. The shippers report considerable increased ac- 
tivity with many inquiries, and a fair volume of orders. 
Springfield domestic lump advanced to $1.65 on Sept. 1. 
Screenings have gone forward steadily at prices ranging from 
60 to*6é5he; 

Orders for Indiana domestic lump have rapidly increased. 
Sullivan County mines have a surplus of egg and nut sizes 
which are being sold at from 10 to 15c. per ton under list. 
Clinton Third and Fifth Vein steam lump shipments have 
been very quiet. The Indiana retailers are coming into the 
market rapidly for local domestic coals for stocking pur- 
poses, and the difficulty now is to market the small sizes. 

Smokeless contracts have been closed recently which had 
been hanging fire for a number of weeks past, and prior to 
Sept. 1 there was a brisk flow of orders. Few orders have 
been booked by smokeless operators for immediate delivery 
since Aug. 1. Cancellations and suspensions have been fre- 
quent for orders given in July with the expectation that the 
market would stiffen early in August. 

Some of the splint operators have notified their customers 
that Sept. 1 their prices will be advanced, and current quota- 
tions will not be protected. This has caused some quick- 
ening in orders early this week. 

A revival has occurred in Hocking domestic trade. Some 
of the operators are starting off September with strict adher- 
ence to the $1.50 price for 3-in. lump, $1.75 for 6-in. lump, and 
114,-in. lump at $1.35. Strength is exhibited in the small sizes, 
and fine coal is bringing around 55c. to 65c. Generally prices 
for Hocking coals are much better maintained than they have 
been for many months past. 

All Kentucky coals are still dull. 

Anthracite shows improvement, and so far Chicago repre- 
sentatives have not advised the trade of any advances to 
equalize the recent increase in freight charges on all-rail 
coal to Chicago. It is said that dealers are sending in more 
orders the last few days, which causes some to think that 
September will make a very good record for shipments. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and 
Franklin Co. Springfield 


Knox and 


Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump.. $1. Neate 75 aie 50@1.60 $1.45@1.60 $1.35@1. a $1. pac 60 
Steam lump 1.25@1.35 1.15@1 30 1.15@1.2 
24 and 3-in. 

lump... ik 1.40@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.30@1.35 
1}-in. lump. Fil Oh 1.30@1.35 1.15@1.20 A ie 
Ege ...... 1.45@1.75 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 1.15@1.25 
Nut; ae 1.45@1.75 10@1. 25 1.00@1.10 .95@1.05 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 1.40@1.50 ae aust 
No.2washed 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 acts Pyar eo Siete 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.40 oe seh ery Ate 
Mine-run... 1.20@1.25 1.00@1.10 .85@ .95 .90@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings. . .60@ .65 .65@ .75 .65@ .75 .55@ .65 .75@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. I. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump....eeae le et i $1. 35@2. 25 $2.00@2.25 $1.75@2.00 $1.40@1.60 
li-in.lump. 1.20@ 1.25@1.35 
Ege. <2 eee SS@L. rf ils 25@1. 85 1.90@2.25 1. 65@2.00 1.35@1.50 
INute<cPaaee aoe ep Ai be eae 1260 1.40 ae 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.60 1.40 ok 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.40 : aoe 
Mine-run. 1.00@1.10 1% 25@1. 4081. med. 25 1.00@1.15 
Screenings... .55@ .65 50@ : -55@ .65 


West Virginia splint 4-in. eee $1.25@1. 35: 14%-in. lump, 
$1.15 @1.20. 
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mines still have orders at lower prices, which were taken 
last month. The filling of these orders have been delayed 
on account of the shortage of cars produced by flood conditions 
in August. 

The demand is strong on all grades of standard domestic 
sizes, while screenings are just a little weaker, with a steady 
demand. The better grades of DuQuoin coal are in strong 
demand at from $1.50 to $1.65 per ton mine for domestic 
6-in. lump and egg, while Screenings are moving freely at 
55 @60c. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Big Muddy Frank Co. Carterville DuQuoin 
PRT MAIO eicra 6 aise LC VAPAG © SER ON Ce ee pk 
UST Reg Ors) ie eee 7G SE Se AE i 
mein. lump......... S00 F ee weeace ree Fe ot IIL 8 
Ta LUING: alate” | whens. $1.65@$1.75 ne 50@$1.60 $1.50 
OxG-in. eZg......0 1.65@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.60 1.50 
No Winters: ASSO Ruben eAipee THOUGH AL AuO Aik oa cules 1.25 
Ge HUGG Meese! dels es te) eM 
UGE SBOE Nf | AS Se Se en 1.50. ar) ee 
No. 2 washed....... a8 an eas eto 1.25 | 
SERRE DOU cere aictny OP ect! Acree cusue ae » 1.20 s 
RIA BALE crete Pe eg ese ct) Ue have wa eke bw diss 11S: » >) ae 
BD WASDEG COLTS © ke 8 lcsisioa were 10. 0 gn 
Screenings.......... DOO tee Meal cas tote tare as .50@ .60 55 


The rates from mines 
Franklin County and 
621%4c. East St. Louis 


Prices quoted above are f.o.b. mine. 
to St. Louis are: Big Muddy, 70c., 
Williamson County, 72%c., DuQuoin, 
rates are 351l4c. per ton less. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Mines have begun to increase output of domestic lump. 
Buyers looking for lower prices for slack but operators 
slow to accept lower figures. 


The arrival of September put many Indiana mines to 
making domestic lump, preparatory to the first of the heavy 
buying by private consumers for the fall and winter season. 
An attempt was made, it is said, by some operators to start 
the season off at prices showing some increase over the 
summer schedule but it was found that other operators were 
content to sell at the old scale and it is evident that there 
can scarcely be an advance maintained until cold weather 
appears. 

It is difficult to learn whether any of the operators have 
accepted the low bids of the buyers of slack but it is known 
that some of the mines are not disposed to sell at below the 
cost of production as was done last winter. There is 
practically no change in the railroad or industrial demand. 
The movement of domestic grades to schools, public buildings, 
apartments, etc., is taking on some activity. 


PORTLAND 
Local prices expected to advance shortly in conformity 
with the increase announced at mines in Utah and Wyoming. 
Fair volume of business looked for here the coming fall, 


The coal business is quiet, but the outlook is for a fair 
volume of business in the fall as soon as cooler weather sets 
in. Coal men find buyers showing little disposition to put 
supplies in storage and hence they expect that when the 
cooler weather sets in orders will come briskly. 

The mines in Utah and Wyoming announced :an advance 
to $2.75 per ton on lump at the mines, a short time ago, but 
the retailers here have not yet added the increase. The 
freight to Portland from the mines in Utah is $4.50 per ton 
and from Wyoming 25c. less, leaving a margin of about $3 
per ton for handling. Washington coal, from the Centralia 
district, is selling at $6 per ton, retail. 





| FOREIGN MARKETS 


Aug. 27—There is a pronounced absence of business on the 


coal market and the general demand is unimproved. Quo- 
tations are nominally as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $5.76@6.00 
Best seconds............ Nominal TeeaGh ae Aer 5.28@5.52 
RIE COMOSSAG ao aln ssf afererereye'o $5.76@6.00 Best Cardiff smalls. . 4.56@4.80 
Best dry coals.......... 5.76@6.00 Cargo smalls...... 2.88@3.36 


The prices for Cardiff Coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.0.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of Wharfage. 

Freights—Chartering is on a fairly active scale but ton- 
nage is still scarce. Rates are approximately as follows: 


aibraltar........., $3706. Naples. <2. .2.:. $6.96 St. Vincent....... $4.22 
Marseilles........ 6.76 Alexandria....... 7.44 Rio de Janeiro.... 5.04 
WIGTH eas ie adele Sie Ort Sal eels Yeon ts 7.20 Monte Video..... 4.80 
enoa 6.96 Las Palmas...... 4.08 Buenos Aires.... 5.04 


Netherlands—There is great demand and agitation tor coal. 
The Netherlands Oversea Trust will now issue licenses for 
American coal. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Alfred Shuck Co. consume about 450 
tons of nut and slack coal per year. Deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of 40 tons per month, and they have a 
storage capacity of 100 tons. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Smedley Bros. Co. at this place con- 
sume about 300 tons of bituminous coal per annum. De- 
liveries are made by railroad and they have a storage capac- 
ity of 100 tons. Address Secy.:R. L. Hilles, Smedley Bros. Co., 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Paraguay—A dealer in builders supplies in Paraguay in- 
forms an American consular officer that he desires to buy 
foundry and furnace coke. He has been paying $13.51 per ton 
f.o.b. Buenos Aires, and $20.26 per ton c.i.f. destination. He 
buys about 300 tons per annum. Correspondence should be 
in Spanish. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The King Machine Tool Co. uses approx- 
imately 750 tons of 1%-in. screened gas coal. Deliveries 
are made by railroad. They have a storage capacity of 400 
tons and deliveries are made only twice a year. They do not 
contract. Address Pur. Agt. E. A. Muller, King Machine Tool 
Co., Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing 
Co. at this place consume about 8000 tons of pea and slack 
coal per annum. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate 
of 100 to 200 tons per week, and they have a storage capac- 
ity of 200 tons. Address Pur. Agt. J. N. Hall, Belknap Hard- 
ware & Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Alliance, Ohio—The contract for furnishing the local 
schools with coal during the ensuing year has been awarded 
toWright & Zehner on Hocking %-in. at $2.15. Other bids 
were J. H. Miller & Son, Alliance, Pittsburgh No. 8 lump at 
$2.25; E. M. Lincke, Alliance, Bergholz %-in. coal at $2.15; I. G. 
Tolerton & Son, for Pittsburgh No. 8. % in. at $2.30. 


Madison, Wis.—Contract of the Northern Electric Works 
of the General Electric Co. at Madison, Wis., for 1200 tons of 
screenings annually, and for 1500 tons of screenings annually 
consumed by the Edison Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Co. at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been awarded to the Consolidated 
Indiana Coal Co. on Argyle, W. Va., screenings, at a price of 
75c. per ton f.o.b. mines. Address Purch. Agt. Geo. F. Hinman, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Russia—For small parcels, not contraband, Tornea-Bergen 
is the best route for exports from Russia; for:-large consign- 
ments, Archangel-New York. Fourteen days is the time for 
the regular service. The steamers of the Russian American 
Line sail every 11 days. Train connections in Russia are 
uncertain. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The coal contracts for the Oklahoma 
state institutions have been let as follows: State University, 
Norman, 500 tons mine-run, at $3.14, to M. B. Schofield & Co.; 
School for the Deaf, Sulphur, 250 tons, mine-run, $2.25, MeAles- 
ter Fuel Co.; Hospital for Insane, Norman, 550 tons, mine-run, 
$3.10, National Fuel Co., and 950 tons, commercial lump, $3.90, 
MeAlester Fuel Co.; School of Mines, Wilburton, 800 tons, 
mine-run, $2.25, S. J. Katigan; Colored Agricultural and Nor- 
mal University, Langston, delivery to be made at Coyle, 800 
tons, mine-run, $3.10, McAlester Fuel Co.; Institute for Feeble 
Minded, Enid, 500 tons, mine-run, $2.89, M. B. Schofield; Deaf, 
Blind and Orphan Asylum, Taft, 250 tons, mine-run, $2.40, 
M. B. Schofield; Girls’ College, Chickasha, 120 tons, mine- 
run, and 80 tons nut, $3.40, McAlester Fuel Co.; East 
Central State Normal, Ada, 150 tons, mine-run, $2.57, 
Widelity Fuel Co.; Northeastern State Normal, Tahlequah, 
250 tons, mine-run, $3.30, MeAlester Fuel Co.; Southwest- 
ern State Normal School, Weatherford, 508 tons, mine- 
run, $3.40, Fidelity Fuel Co.; Northwestern State Normal 
School, Alva, 250 tons, mine-run, $3.34, M. B. Schofield; 
Southeastern State Normal School, Durant, 250 tons, mine-run, 
$2.66, McAlester Fuel Co.; University Preparatory School, 
Tonkawa, 250 tons, mine-run, $3.09, M. B. Schofield; Eastern 
Oklahoma Hospital for Insane, Vinita, 1500 tons, mine-run, 
$2.75; Catale Coal Co.; Oklahoma State Home, Pryor, 120 tons, 
mine-run, $2.48, M. B. Sehofield; Confederate State Home, 
Ardmore, 250 tons, mine-run, $3.30, W. E. Beatty; State Tratn- 





ing School, Pauls Valley, 250 tons, mine-run, $3.05, J. W. 
Hinton, Dewar; State Hospital for Insane, Fort Supply, 2500 
' tons, mine-run, a carload trial order to be submitted by 


McAlester Fuel Co. at $4.36, M. B. Schofield at $3.59, J. W. Hin- 
ton at $3.95 and Fidelity Fuel Co. at $4.38. 
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The purpose of this department 1s to diffuse accurate 
information of prospectwwe purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 


in the coal trade. 

For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the 
Contracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 16. 

“Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

1044—K ansas City, Mo.—The Sewell Paint & Glass Co. will 
continue buying in the open market on this contract (p. 116), 
but are still looking for a favorable opportunity to oover 
their requirements. Address Purchasing Agent, The Sewell 
Paint & Glass Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1180—Columbia, Mo.—Bids were received on this contract 
(p. 244), which provided for furnishing the local Water and 
Light Department with approximately 8,000 tons of washed 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 slack coal until 7:30 p.m., Sept .7. The contract 
becomes effective Sept. 12, and expires Sept. 1 of next year. 
Certified checks for $500 were required with each bid. Address 
City Clk. John S. Bicknell, Columbia, Mo. 


1263—New Orleans, La.—It is understood that the Crescent 
City Stock Yards & Slaughter House Co. have already con- 
cluded arrangements for their coal on this contract (p. 324). 
Address Pur. Agt., Crescent City Stock Yards & Slaughter 
House Co., New Orleans, La. 

1326—Dalton, Ohio—Bids have been received on this con- 
tract (p. 367), which provides’for furnishing the fuel require- 
ments for the Board of Education of Sugarcreek Township 
(p. 367), from John Caldwell, at $3.10 per ton, and E. P. 
Gerber, $3.25. These are the minimum figures, the prices 
going upward according to the length of the haul. Address 
Clk. Clayton L. Arnolud, Bd. of County Comrs., Dalton, Ohio. 


1827—New York, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 367), 
which provides for furnishing all or any part of the Panama 
R.R. Co.’s fuel requirements, estimated at from 500,000 to 
600,000 tons of the best quality, semi-bituminous mine-run 
coal, were received, as follows: 


Bidder 
J. W. Weaver & Co. 


Name Delivery Point 
“B” or “Miller Vein’? Philadelphia 


Tonnage Price 
500,000 $2.60 


B. Nicoll & Co. 500,000 2.50 ‘Belmont’ Newport News 
B. Nicoll & Co. 50,000 { 2.60 ‘Cambria Smokeless” Philadelphia 
: \ 2.53 ‘Cambria Smokeless’’ Baltimore 
New River Coal Co. 100,000 2.85 ‘New River Steam” Sewalls Point 
Corona Coal & Iron 
0. 100,000 3.85 ‘“Corona’”’ Mobile, Ala. 
Archibald McNeil & 
Sons Co. 100,000 2.89 ‘New River” Newport News 
Central Coal & Coke 
Co. 200,000 4.25 ‘Arkansas Semi-An- 
thracite”’ Port Arthur, Tex 
W. C. Atwater 500,000" 
300,000 2.60 ‘‘W.C.A. Pocahontas Norfolk 
300,000 2.64 Semi-Bitu. Steam’? Lambert’s Pt. 
Crozer-Pocahontas “Pocahontas” or ‘‘No. Lambert’s Pt. 
Co. 100,000 2.60 3 Vein” 
C. G. Blake Co. 120,000 2.75 “Blake New River Hampton Roads. 
Smokeless” 
Willard Brothers 100,000 2.84 ‘New River” Newport News or 
Lambert’s Pt. 
Castner, Curran & “C.C.B. Pocahontas’ Hampton 
Bullitt 600,000 2.90 ‘‘C.C.B. New River” Roads 
Chesapeake & Ohio “Admiralty New Sewalls Pt. or 
C&CCo. 180,000 2.74 River Smokeless” Newport News 
Chesapeake & Ohio “Admiralty New Sewalls Pt. or 
C&CCo. 225,000 °2.72 River Smokeless” Newport News 
Chesapeake & Ohio “Admiralty New Sewalls Pt. or 
C &CCo. 42.79 River Smokeless” Newport News 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. 600,000 2.85 ‘Pocahontas’ or Hampton 
“New River’’ Roads. 


* to 6C0,000 tons. ? Not more than 10,000 tons a month. * 15,000 tons per 
month. * Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co. in their second bid of 225,000 
tons offered to furnish 15,000 tons per month from Sept. 15, 1915 to Apr. 15, 1916, 
at $2.72 per to, and 24,000 tons per month from Apr. 15, 1916 to Sept. 15, 1916, 
at $2.79 per ton. 


Address Asst. Pur. Agt. R. E. Rutherford, Panama R.R. Co., 
24 State St., New York, N. Y. 
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4$-1365—Pittston, Penn.—Bids will be received by the School 
Board until 8:15 p.m., Sept. 14, for furnishing and delivering 
fresh-mined coal for the school term of 1915-1916. Bids to 
be submitted on all sizes and certified check for $100 payable 
to the School Board for faithful performance of contract to 
be furnished. Address Secy. James A. Joyce, Bd. of School 
Dirs., Pittston, Penn. 


1366—Chisholm, Minn.—Bids were received until 8:30 p.m., 
Sept. 8, for furnishing the Independent School District No. 40 
with approximately 2,000 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal, 
to be delivered in carload lots at the High and Lincoln 
School, 225 tons of Youghiogheny screened lump steam coal to 
be delivered in bins in carload lots at Myers, Shenango and 
Monroe schools, and some additional small tonnages. A 
certified check for 5% of the total amount of the bids must 
accompany all proposals. Address Clk. M. Tripp, Independent 
School Dist., Chisholm, Minn. 


1367—Springfield, Mo.—The County Government will soon 
advertise for bids to furnish the court house, county jail and 
almshouse with coal during the ensuing year. About 50 cars 
will be required. The present contract has been held. by the 
Merchants’ Ice & Fuel Co. Address County Clk. John L. 
Likens, Springfield, Mo. 


1368S—New Orleans, La.—The St. Charles Hotel, at this 
place, is requesting bids on their coal requirements for the 
period from Oct. 1 of the current year, to June 30, of next 
year. About 3000 tons will be required. The coal will be 
bought on a heat unit basis. Address Secy. Treas. S. A. 
Trufant, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


1369—West Point, Neb.—Cuming County will receive bids 
until noon, Sept. 14, for furnishing 50 tons of Hocking Valley 
dock screened lump coal. Address County Clk. R. Brazda. 
West Point, Neb. 


1370—Newark, N. J.—The State Board of Education will 
receive bids until noon, Sept. 11, for furnishing 250 gross 
tons of pea coal for the State Normal School at Newark. 
Deliveries are to be made as required during the period 
beginning Sept. 12 and ending Feb. 12 of next year. Address 
Pres. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
State House, Trenton, N. J. 


13871—New Orleans, La.—The Dixie Brewing Co., at this 
place, is said to be in the market for its annual contract 
which will be placed some time during the current month. 
They consume about 3000 tons of coal a year. Address Pres. 
Val Mertz, Dixie Brewing Co., New Orleans, La. 


1372—Latrobe, Penn.—The School Board of Derry Borough 
will receive bids until 7 p.m., Sept. 13, for furnishing and de- 
livering Jamison No. 1 grade mine-run coal to the three school 
buildings of the Borough. Address Pres. J. D. Neely, School 
Bd. of Derry Borough District, Latrobe, Penn. 


1373—Chapel Hill, N. C.—The Blanche Hosiery Mills Co. 
at this place usually contract some time during September 
for their annual requirements of coal involving approximately 
200 tons of Pocahontas mine-run. They have a storage capac- 
ity of 50 tons and deliveries are made by railroad. Address 
Purchasing Agent, The Blanche Hosiery Mills Co., Chapel Hill, 
N. Gs 

1374—E rie, Penn.—Sealed bids will be received for furnish- 
ing the Soldiers and Sailors Home with coal during the six 
months beginning Oct. 1 of the current year and ending Mar. 
31 of next year. <All proposals must be on forms prescribed, 
which may be obtained on application.. For notice of the 
contract covering this business for the six months’ period 
beginning Apr. 1 of this year, see “Coal Age,” Vol. 7, p. 447. 
Address Col. John P. Nicholson, Flanders Bldg., 15th and 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1375—Newton, Iowa—The Newton Lodge No. 1270 B. P. 
O. E. will receive sealed bids for furnishing the local Post 
Office Building with coal during the period beginning Oct. 1 
of the current year end ending July 1 next year. Bids are 
requested on mine-run, steam, and lump coal, and should in- 
clude cost of delivery in the bins at the building. Address 
Secy. Lee Brown, Newton Lodge No. 1270, B. P. O. E., New- 
ton, Iowa. 


os 


ae 


September 11, 1915 


+1376—Ankeny, Iowa—The Ankeny Independent School 
District will receive bids until Sept. 15, for furnishing and 
delivering coal to the local school building as may be re- 
quired during the ensuing year. Address Pres. G. E. Gough- 
nour, Independent School Dist., Ankeny, Iowa. 


1377—Louisville, Ky.—The coal contract for Levy Bros. 
at this place, involving about 50 tons of nut and slack coal 
per month, expires Sept. 28. Delivery is made by wagon. 
Address Fred C. Levy, Levy Bros., Third and Market St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

#*1378S—Beaver Falls, Penn.—The Chippewa ‘Township 
School Board will receive bids for furnishing 175 bu. of coal 
to be delivered at the four school houses in the township. 





_ Address Secy. J. R. Gormley, Chippewa School Bd. Beaver 


Falls, Penn. 


1379—Wheeling, W. Va.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts some time in October for their annual 
requirements of coal. The amount involved and price at 
which the business was done in the past few years was as 
follows: In 1909, 28,429 bu., at 746c.; 1910, 34,597, 74e.; 1911, 
41,744, 74c.; 1912, 34,097, 94%4c. The call for bids is advertised. 
Address Clk. Frank Stanton, Bd. of Edu., Wheeling, W. Va. 


#1380—New Sharon, Iowa—The Independent School Dis- 
trict will receive bids until Sept. 18, for furnishing coal as 
may be required at the local school building during the en- 
suing year. Address Secy. J. B. Heitsman, New Sharon Inde- 
pendent School Dist., New Sharon, Iowa. 


+#1381—Chicago Junction, Ohio—The Board of Public Affairs 
at this place usually contracts about Oct. 1 for their annual 
requirements of coal involving approximately 2500 tons. The 
contract last year was let at $2.20 f.o.b. the plant for Pitts- 
burgh No. 8, %-in. and Fairmont mine-run. Business is done 
on competitive bids. Address Clk. E. K. McMorris, Bd. of 
Pub. Affairs, Chicago Junction, Ohio. 


#$1382—Birmingham, Ala.—The Municipal Water & Light 
Department at this place usually contracts about Oct. 1 for 
their annual requirements of coal. On the current contract 
1920 tons of mine-run coal is being used which was bought 
at $1.20 at the mine. Business is done on competitive bids. 
Address Supt. W. H. Abernathy, Municipal Water and Light 
Plant, Birmingham, Ala. 


#$1383—Miller, S. D.—The Hand County Board of Com- 
missioners received sealed bids until noon, Sept. 7, for fur- 
nishing anthracite nut and Hocking Valley coal to be de- 
livered in any part of Miller City as may be required. Address 
County Audr. D. A. Lewis, Bd. of County Comrs., Hand 
County, s, D: 

1384—Louisville, Ky.—The Atherton Realty Co. will con- 
tract some time in October for its annual supply of coal, 
involving three or four tons per day. It uses nut and slack 
coal. Address Supt. Sanders, Atherton Realty Co., Atherton 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

#1385—Corydon, Iowa—The County Board of Supervisors 


‘will receive bids until 10 a.m., Sept. 13, for furnishing coal 


required at the Court House and County Home during the 
coming season. Lump coal is required; that for the court 


house is to be delivered in the basement and that for the 
County Home should be on track at Corydon, Iowa. Address 
County Audr. George S. Moore, Corydon, Iowa. 

+1386—Mott, N. D.—The County Government received 


sealed bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 8, for furnishing 100 tons of 
lignite coal. The successful bidder will be required to fur- 
nish a bond for $200. Address County Audr. E. C. Roberts, 
Hettinger County, Mott, N. D. 

#+1387—Missoula, Mont.—The City Government will receive 
bids until 10 a.m., Sept. 15, for furnishing approximately 75 
tons of coal. Address City Clk. L. E. Harris, Missoula, Mont. 


+1388—Carlisle, Penn.—The Carlisle School District will 
receive bids for furnishing approximately 200 tons of bitum- 
inous coal to be delivered as required. Bids are to include 
cost of delivery to the various buildings. Address Chn. C. M. 
Liggett, Property Com., Carlisle, Penn. 


#1389—Yankton, S. D.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners received bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing the 
best grade of screened Hocking Valley coal for use at the 
Court House and Jail during the period beginning with Sep- 
tember of this year, up to and including April of next year, 
Address County Audr. W. O. Nelson, Yankton, S. D. 


#+1390—Trenton, N. J.—The New Jersey State Hospital will 
receive bids until Sept. 15 for furnishing coal as may be re- 
quired during the ensuing year. Address Warden Daniel T. 
Atchley, New Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 


1391—Knoxville City, Iowa—The Independent School Dis- 
trict of this place will receive bids until 7 p.m., Sept. 13, or 
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furnishing a good grade of merchantable lump coal to be 
delivered at the three or more school buildings of Knoxville 
in such quantites that a reasonable supply will be on hand 
all the time. The successful bidder will be required to fur- 
nish a bond for $500. Address Secy. T. G. Gilson, Independent 
Dist., Knoxville, Iowa. 


#-1392—Anamosa, Iowa—Sealed bids will be received by 
Jones County for furnishing approximately 150 tons of Chris- 
topher 6-in. lump coal, to be delivered in October and No- 
vember. Bids will also be received on 30 tons of anthracite 
range coal. Address County Audr. E. J. Hines, Anamosa, Iowa. 


1393—Troy, Ohio—The Miami County Board of Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 15, for furnishing 
approximately 500 tons of 1%-in. screened lump coal, to be 
delivered at the boiler house on Water St., aS may be re- 
quired, during the period ending Aug. 1 of next year. Bids 
will also be received for furnishing 500 tons of 1-in. screened 
lump coal, to be delivered in carload lots at the County In- 
firmary during the same period. All bidders must furnish a 
certified check for $50. Address County Audr. M. T. Staley, 
Miami County, Troy, Ohio. 


13894—New Castle, Penn.—The County Government will 
receive bids until noon, Sept. 16, for furnishing coal as may 
be required at the Court House and County Jail during the 
coming season. Bids are requested on Pittsburgh 1%-in. 
screened coal and deliveries are to be in such quantities as 
required. Address Clk. James R. Lamoree, County Comr., 
New Castle, Penn. 


#1395—Pinckneyville, 011—The Board of Education, Dis- 
trict No. 50, will receive bids until Sept. 10 for furnishing 
coal as may be required during the school year ending June 
30, 1916. The successful bidder will be required to furnish 
a bond for $200. Address Clk. C. H. Roe, Jr., Pinckneyville, Ill. 


1396—Beckley, W. Va.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids for furnishing coal as may be required 
at the various schoolhouses during the ensuing year. Address 
Secy. M. R. Jennings, Bd. of Edu., Beckley, W. Va. 


1397—Pomeroy, Ohio—The Salisbury Township Board of 
Education will receive bids until Sept. 11 for furnishing and 
delivering a good grade of clean lump coal to the various 
school districts, as follows: Subdistrict No. 1, Silver Run, 300 
bu.; No. 2, Long Hollow, 150 bu.; No. 3, Bradbury, 450 bu.; No. 
4, Laurel Cliff, 300 bu.; No. 5, Rock Springs, 300 bu.; No. 6, 





. Bull Run, 150 bu.; No. 7 Hiland, 150 bu.; No. 8 Coal Valley, 150 


bu.; No. 9 Jacobs, 150 bu.; No. 10 Midway, 150 bu.; No. 11, 150 
bu.; No. 12, Bailey Run, 150 bu.; No. 18, Rose Hill, 300 bu.; 
No. 14, Long Hollow, 150 bu. Prices are to include cost of 
delivery, which is to be completed before Oct. 15. Address 
Clk. Leo J. Byrne, Salisbury Township Bd. of Edu., Pomeroy, 
Ohio. 


+1398—Vandergrift, Penn.—The school district of Vander- 
grift received bids until Sept. 8 for furnishing carload lots of 
Pittsburgh nut coal or No. 1 coal from the local banks. Ad- 
dress Secy. W. A. Wiggins, Vandergrift School Dist., Vander- 
grift, Penn. ’ 


#+1399—Lewiston, Idaho—The County Government will re- 
ceive bids until 9 a.m., Sept. 13, for furnishing 40 tons of fur- 
nace coal, to be delivered at the Court House. Address Clk. 
R. N. Wright, Lewiston, Idaho. 


+1400—Wellsburg, W. Va.—The Wellsburg Board of Edu- 
cation will receive bids until Sept. 14 for furnishing and de- 
livering coal to the various school buildings during the en- 
suing year, as may be required. Address Secy. J. A. Gist, Bd. 
of Edu., Wellsburg, W. Va. 


1401—New Orleans, La.—The Robert Werk Pressing Cloth 
Co. is in the market for its annual requirements of coal, ag- 
gregating about 300 tons of lump or mine-run. The coal is to 
be delivered direct to the company’s factciry. Address Robert 
Werk, the Robert Werk Co., 2519 St. Philip St., New Orleans, 
La. 


1402—New Lexington, Ohio—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until noon, Sept. 18, for furnishing 
from 120 to 160 tons of lump and mine-run coal to be delivered 
to the local school building during the coming school year. 
The successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond for 
$300. Address Clk. J. H. Cookson, Bd. of Edu., New Lexing- 
ton, Ohio. 


1403—Omaha, Neb.—The Board of Education at this place 
will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 15, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 8,200 tons of bituminous and 350 tons of anthracite 
range coal to be delivered to the various school buildings. 
Bids will also be received for delivery according to districts 
as provided in the specifications and f.o.b. track. In bitu- 
minous the specifications call for lump, nut, mill and slack 
coal. The specifications are made more elastic this year in 
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order to enable dealers in different parts of the city to benefit 
by their proximity to the various schools, to bid. Address 
Secy. W. T. Bourke, fifth floor, City Hall, Omaha, Neb. 


1404—New Orleans, La.—The New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
is said to be in the market for their winter’s supply of coal. 
Address Chn. Chaffee, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New 
Orleans, La. 


1405—Baltimore, Md.—The Shawinnigan Electro Products 
Co. at this place are now in the market for the fuel supply 
for a new plant they are completing and expect to put in 
déperation about Nov. 1. Approximately 6,000 tons of anthra- 
cite steam sizes will be required. Address Purchasing Agent, 
The Shawinigan Electro Products Co., Baltimore, Md. 


1406—Ogden, Iowa—The Independent School District of 
this place received bids until 5 p.m., Sept. 10, for furnishing 
the best grade of lump and mine-run coal to be delivered in 
ear load lots at the school buildings during the coming school 
year. Address Clerk, Bd. of Edu., Independent School Dist., 
Ogden, Iowa. 


1407—Augusta, Ga.—The City Government received bids 
until 5 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing the coal required during 
the year beginning Oct. 1. Bids were requested on Jelico coal 
in half-ton, ton and carload lots, on blacksmith coal in half- 
ton and ton lots, on nut, egg and furnace coal in half-ton 
and ton lots and on carload lots of steam coal. Address Clk. 


Wm. Lyon Martin, Finance Com., City Council, Augusta, Ga. 


1408—Antigo, Wis.—The Board of Education at this place 
received bids until Sept. 8 for furnishing and delivering 200 
tons of Miller Creek and 200 tons of white ash coal as may 
be required during the ensuing year. Address Clk. A. F. 
Zimmerman, Bd. of Edu., Antigo, Wis. 


1409—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia County Prison 
will receive bids until Sept. 14 for furnishing 600 tons of 
anthracite buckwheat coal to be delivered during October, 
November and December. Address Philadelphia County Prison, 
10th and Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1410—Minneapolis, Minn.—The Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 14, for furnishing 
approximately 5,000 tons of Youghiogheny or other bituminous 
screenings for use at the Minneapolis City Hospital during 
the period ending Apr. 1. All bids must be accompanied by 
a certified check for 5% of the amount of the bids. Specifica- 
tions are on file. Address Secy. Richard Tattersfield, Bd. of 
Charities and Corrections, City Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1411—Youngstown, Ohio—The Public Service Department 
will receive bids until noon, Sept. 14, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 800 tons of coal to be delivered in the basement of the 
new city hall. Specifications and blank forms may be had 
on application. All bids must be accompanied by a certified 





check for $200. Address Clk. H. C. Fox, Pub. Service, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
1412—Toulon, Ill.—Bids will be received until 10 a.m., 


Sept. 14, for furnishing the Stark County Poor House, Court 
. House and jail with coal as may be required during the 
ensuing year. Address County Clk. W. E. Nixon, Stark County, 
Toulon, Ill. 


#$1413—Valentine, Neb.—Bids will be received by Cherry 
County until noon, Sept. 18, for furnishing three carloads of 
coal to be delivered in the basement of the Court House. Ad- 
dress County Clk. A. B. Green, Court House, Valentine, Neb. 

1414—Granite City, Il1l.—The Corn Products Refining Co. 
will contract some time about Sept. 20 for their fuel require- 
ments until Apr. 1 of next year. About 35,000 tons of Illinois 
l-in. and 2-in. screenings will be required. Address Pur. 
Agt. S. J. Petit, 213-217 Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 

#$1415—New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids will be received until 
noon, Sept. 17, for furnishing approximately 3000 gross tons 
of buckwheat No. 1, for the Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 
Address Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1226, Municipal 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


#+1416—Ely, Minn.—The Independent School District No. 12 
will receive bids until 8 p.m., Sept 14, for supplying approxi- 
mately 600 tons of bituminous coal during the next year. Ad- 
dress Secy. Arthur Toms, School Dist. No. 12, Ely, Minn. 


Contracts Awarded. 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 

1094—Fairfield, Iowa—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Independent school district at this 
place with approximately 1,200 bu. of coal during the ensuing 
year, has been awarded to S. A. Power. Address Secy. J. W. 
Dole, Independent School Dist., Fairfield, Iowa. 





+1097—Norwalk, Conn.—This contract (p. 157), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Board of Education at this place with 
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approximately 100 tons of anthracite and bituminous coul, 
has been awarded to Harris & Gans. Address Board of Educa- 
tion, Norwalk, Conn. ; 


#$1122—West New York, N. J.—This contract (p. 158), 


which provides for furnishing the Board of Education with — 


400 tons of pea and 200 tons of nut coal, has been awarded 
to the Consumers Coal Co., at $4.14 per ton for pea, and $5.91 
for nut. Address Board of Education, West New York, N. J 


1123—Indianapolis, Ind.—This contract (p. 158), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Indiana State School for Deaf with 
approximately 4000 tons of 1%-in. standard screenings or 
washed coal and about 40 tons of nut, has been awarded to 
A. B. Meyer & Co. at $1.39 per ton, for Indiana No. 4 Vein 
coal. Other bids on this business were: Vandalia Coal Co., 
Indiana No. 4 Vein, $1.45; Indian Creek Mining Co., Indiana 
No. 5 Vein, $1.35; A. B. Meyer & Co., Washed Nos. 3, 4, 5, $1.79; 
Vandalia Coal Co., Indiana 5 and 6 Vein, 1%-in. $1.30. The 
Manhattan range coal from Ohio was bought at $4.05. Ad- 
dress, Secy. Richard O. Johnson, Bd. of Trustees, Indiana State 
School for Deaf, 42nd St. & Monon R.R., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1126—Hattiesburg, Miss.—This contract (p. 157), which 
provides for furnishing the local school board with approxi- 
mately 200 tons of high-grade coal, has been awarded to 
Morrison & Co., Jackson, Miss., at $2.65 for No. 2 lump coal 
delivered. Address Supt. F. B. Woodley,, 417 Walnut St:, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. : 


#-1127—Indianapolis, Ind.—This céntract (p. 158), which 
provides for furnishing the local school board with coal 
requirements during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to the Indianapolis Coal Co. on the following basis: Linton No. 


4, $2.40; Pocahontas mine-run, $3.45; nut and slack, $1.80; 
Kanawha, $3.65. Address Bus. Dir. John F. Cleland, Bd. of 
Edu., Indianapolis, Ind. 


+1137—Jefferson City, Mo.—This contract (p. 199), which 
provides for furnishing the Missouri State Penitentiary with 
approximately 25,000 tons of coal during the ensuing year, 
has been awarded to the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., of St. 
Louis at $1.33 per ton at the mine or $3.03 per ton delivered 
at the penitentiary. The award was let on the following 
guaranteed analysis: Moisture 744%; ash, 8%; B.t.u. 13,450. 
The cost per million B.t.u. amounted to 12.016c. Penalties 
will be exacted for variations in moisture, ash and heat value 
lower than the standard specified. While the price per ton 
is higher than last year, the cost figures out slightly lower 
upon the specification basis. There were five other bidders 
on the contract. Address Warden D. C. McClung, Missouri 
State Penitentiary, Jefferson City, Mo. 


+1139—Marion, Ohio—This contract (p. 199), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local School Board with approxi- 





mately 480 tons of Hocking Valley 3-in. forked coal, has 
been distributed equally among the J. L. Price Co., G. W. 
Paddock and P. Malo, all of whom bid $2.70 per ton. The 


quotations include cost delivered in bins at the school build- 
ings. Address Clk. Jeanette L. Hutchinson, Marion City Bd. 
of Edu., Marion, Ohio. 


1141—Princeton, Ill.—This contract (p. 199), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Court House 
and Jail, has been awarded to C, A. Oman at $2.98 per ton for 
Carterville 6-in. lump delivered at the buildings. Address 
County Clk. James Fletcher, Bd. of Supervisors, Princeton, Il. 


1142—Sprague, Wash.—This contract (p. 199), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Bd. of Education with coal, has 
been awarded to the Potlateh Lumber Co., at $5.25 per ton for 
70 tons of washed steam and $7.25 per ton for 10 tons of nut 
coal. Address Clk. J. F. Hall, School Dist. No. 6, Sprague, 
Wash. 


+1143—Spokane, Wash.—This contract (pp. 199, 283), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with coal 
for the two high schools, has been let to the Johnson-Bungay 
Fuel Co. and the Hawkeye Fuel Co. The former received the 
contract for furnishing the Lewis & Clark High School with 
700 tons of Corbin steam coal at $4.60 per ton, and the latter 
will furnish the North Central High School with 500 tons of 
Greenhill steam coal at $4.95 per ton. Experiments are being 
conducted with a view to using coal in place of wood in some 
of the grammer schools. Address Secy. E. A. Thomas, Bad. 
of Edu., Spokane, Wash. 


No. 1144—Nelsonville, Ohio—This contract (p. 199), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
mine-run coal, has been awarded to J. M. Lama at $1.07 per 
ton. Other bids on the contract were Alonzo Coakley, $1.12; 
John Wion, $1.11; Charles McClurg, $1.18; Thomas Shelton, 
$1.35; Bennett & Perry, $1.10; Aaron Green, $1.14; Wm. Coak- 
ley, $1.14. Address Clk. E. B. Beard, City Bd. of Edu., Nelson- 
ville, Ohio. 
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superiors that 
he is right. He 
finds that the 
best way to con- 
vince is to talk 
in terms of the 























Money Talks 
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an explanation. 
The engineer 
did himself 
proud in ex- 
plaining the 
nuisance of oil 





almighty dollar. 
When he says to 
the owner, “You are actually burning up 
every day in those furnaces a ten-dollar 
bill that could as well be saved,’ the 
owner feels in his pocket for the escaped 
ten-spot. The engineer soon gets the 
stokers he wants. 


He wants to increase the size of the plant 
and thereby advance his salary, so he 
says to the owner, “‘T’ll work for you for 
nothing next year if you will give me your 
exhaust steam.’”’ The owner’s interest is 
again aroused, the exhaust steam is made 
to do good work, and the owner saves 
MORE than the engineer’s salary. 


“Tt’s strange, isn’t it,’ he remarked one 


day as the owner was on an excursion 


through the plant, “that our oil costs 
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in boilers. The 
filter he wanted 
was therefore quickly installed. 


He always attacks his needs in an original 
way. He takes the owner by surprise 
whenever he can, so as to get due con- 
sideration. When he wanted a feed-water 
heater he said, “I need another helper. 
Can I have one? He won't cost any- 
thing.”” This opened the way to his care- 
fully planned argument. The feed-water 
heater was installed. 


Owners, managers, superintendents and 
bosses are all human beings and they 
enjoy a change in method of attack. 
Don’t hammer away for what you want 
in the same way all the time. 


Money talks, so why not give it a chance 
to be heard? 


Written for Power by W. F. SCHAPHORST, New York City 
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SYNOPSIS—This 1s the first of two articles on 
this subject. It sets forth what a tipple should 
be and what tt must be able to do i order to 
fulfill to the highest degree the function for which 
it was built. 





Between satisfied custom and efficient mining comes the 
correctly designed tipple as a connecting link, meeting 
the demands of each. Such a tipple must satisfy the 
desire of the sales department for proper grading com- 
bined with proper loading and careful cleaning—and 
of the operating department for moderate first cost 
combined with economical operation. 

No matter how high the coal in quality, no matter 
how well mined, unless the demands of the consumer 
are complied with, failure results. 

The ‘elasticity of a tipple, in order to grade and mix 
various sizes, must therefore be unlimited. Its ability to 
load anything the railroad supplies, from a “battleship” 
to an automobile box car, must also be unlimited; and 
this loading must be accomplished with a minimum 
amount of resultant slack. The equipment for picking 
must be complete in every particular, even though at 
the time of building there is every indication that the 
coal to be handled will reach the tipple clean. It is false 
economy to omit machinery for performing this work, 
as a clean seam today may be a dirty one tomorrow. 

If one stops to think of the strides made in automatic 
stokers, heaters, furnaces, gas producers, ranges, etc., 
during the past few years, he will readily appreciate the 
necessity for unlimited elasticity in every department of 
the tipple if he wishes to keep pace with the consumer’s 
ingenuity in thinking up new requirements to be met. 
The tipple, to conquer these problems for the next 30 or 
40 years, must indeed be almost human, and a shorter 
life is not commensurate with the investment. 

Among the general features essential to a tipple are 
the ability to make as many grades, and any mixture 
thereof, as the market to be catered to may call for; to 
handle each of these grades over the shortest distances 
possible without drop or change in direction; to handle 
first the lump, then the egg, then the nut, ete., each in 
proportion to its market value, over the gentlest course, 
allowing for lip screening of the large grades and for 
mechanical loading where the capacity required is such 
as to necessitate it; to allow of cracking the lump to 
any given smaller size, with a minimum loss in fines 
(this being a condition coming more and more to the 
front owing to the antagonism of the buyer to large 
lumps, which is only reasonable, and therefore it is safe 
to predict that the near future will see lump a drug on 
the market, with a heavy demand for a 6- or 7-in. cobble) ; 
to handle rock from the mine car without allowing it 
to come in contact with any of the coal handling ma- 
chinery; to handle local coal without the expense of 
cleaning; to furnish slack, or nut and slack, to the 
boiler-room; to furnish any combination of grades for 





*Pembina Coal Operators, Ltd., Evansburgh, Alta., Canada. 


locomotive coaling purposes, rescreening, washing, for 
coke ovens or for auxiliary outside storage to be held for 
boiler or local purposes in case of a shutdown; to allow 
of removing waste from the tables, spilled coal about the 
cars and dirt shoveled from them with the least possible 
cost and the least complication of equipment; to allow of 
spotting and loading cars regardless of weather or 
other conditions. The tipple should, furthermore, have a 
mechanical equipment low in power consumption and so 
constructed that repairs and replacements can be made 
by the local force. Finally it should be moderate in first 
cost and low in operation and upkeep expense. 

We will first take the details of all equipment making 
up the complete unit, the reasons for their being given 
preference, and then describe a tipple embodying them. 


Goop Tyrpr oF HEADFRAME 


About four years ago the Allen & Garcia Co., of 
Chicago, put on the market a patented headframe having 
two main columns placed in the middle of the shaft 
curbing and at either end just back of the guides, these 
members being carried by brackets from the columns, The 
center guides were carried by a central column hung 
from the main structure so as not to rest on the shaft 
timbers. 

When adapted to an end hoist tower the sheaves are 
carried directly on an A-frame of the same width as 
the columns, the forward leg of which is carried down 
to the ground outside of a resultant of the cable stress. 
This construction affords a rigid tower, easily erected and 
maintained, and costing but little more than half as much 
as the standard six-leg frame. It should be furnished 
complete with landing dogs at the surface, gates at all 
landings, ropes and their fittings, and three sheaves (an 
extra one being carried in case of emergency). Arrange- 
ments should also be made for replacing without serious 
inconvenience a broken sheave and for taking off the 
ropes and replacing them when such renewal is: neces- 
sary. 

Mines having a capacity not exceeding 600 tons, where 
the topman also acts as lampman, can handle the men 
to and from the mine to best advantage by having the 
landing stage for men at the same elevation as the 
topman’s office in the tipple. With this arrangement the 
topman gives out all lamps at the lamp house and then 
goes to his office and handles the signals for lowering the 
men. Each miner, before getting on the cage, hangs his 
check on the check-board placed on the side of the top- 
man’s office. 

On leaving the cage at the end of the shift he removes 
his check and hooks it on the lamp, the numbers of both 
corresponding; he then returns the lamp to the lamp 
house. If he fails to hook his check on his lamp he cannot 
get the lamp in the morning. This forces him to re- 
move his check from the board, which affords an accurate 
record of the men in the mine at any time. 

The car tally-board is also located in the topman’s 
house, so that each loader can ascertain at the end of 
the shift just what his credits for the day are. The 
topman does not have to leave his office except to send 
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down supplies, and no one can get in the mine without 
his permission. 

Mines having a capacity of more than 600 tons and 
using a separate lampman and surface cager can lower 
the men from the ground level to better advantage than 
from the upper landing, though the same tally system is 
recommended. 


MAIN STRUCTURE 


There is no excuse for a tipple not having clean-cut, 
uniform lines. It should be in harmony with the rest 
of the plant units, pleasing to the eye and an ornament 
to the plant as a whole. A tipple covered with bumps 
and humps, two or three stories high, is no credit to 
either designer or owner and since it is the highest 
structure about the mine, its abnormality ruins all pos- 
sibility of harmony and beauty in the general layout. 
Moreover, all these bumps cost money. 

A low building, with easy stream-line design, costs less, 
looks better, is easier repainted, re-sided, reroofed and 
protected from fire than any other type; and having a 





FIG. 1. AN ARRANGEMENT ALLOWING GENTLE 
HANDLING OF LUMP 


low center of gravity, the live loads from screens, etc., 
are easy on both structure and foundations. 

All-steel construction is recommended, with columns 
of 8-in. H-sections and flooring of standard 10-in. 
I-beams covered with 14-in. checkered plates. The roof 
should be of Hy-rib and concrete plaster 2 in. thick, 
set on 4-in. I-beams and whitewashed on the under side 
for light. Siding should be of 20-gage American ingot 
corrugated iron, or its equal. The whole structure should 
be painted with two coats of graphite, with a slate-gray 
body and black trimming. Foundations should set 24 
in. above the ground, the latter being carefully leveled 
and ditched. 

Wire-ribbed glass skylights should bear direct on every 
machine, and the picking-room roof should be so fitted 
for its entire length. 

Heating coils must be furnished for the topman’s 
office and the picking room. The latter room should be 
arranged with sliding shutters in the side walls for 
ventilation during hot weather. The entire structure 
should be well lighted with electricity, especially between 
the tracks and in the picking room, where the lamps 
should be mounted in an inverted white enameled 
trough set 36 in. over the tables, with lamps on 4-ft. 
centers. 

Trap doors should be placed in the floor of the 
picking room to permit the removal of sweepings. This 
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room should be partitioned off from the rest of the build- 
ing, and should be free of windows. There is no way 
to keep the picker boys from skylarking when the cat’s 
away, which often results in broken windows or a boy 
being hurt. If they are shut off from all machinery 
the latter cannot easily happen. 

With the building designed along the lines suggested, 
roof trusses, kneebraces and latticed members of all 
sorts are unnecessary. ‘There is no place for coal dust 
to accumulate, and the roof presents a smooth inner 
surface, which a coat of whitewash applied now and then 
keeps clean, ight and cheerful. 

Both speaking tubes and electric bells should connect 
the picking room to the topman’s office. Telephones and 
pneumatic signals should connect the topman’s office 
with the surface landing, mine, mine manager’s office 
and hoist engine room. ‘This office should have a desk 
on which to make out car sheets, records, ete. 

Below the tipple, at the ground level, the tipple fore- 
man should have an office with a desk, where bills of 
lading can be filled in and tipple time books, car seals, 
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FIG. 2. GENERAL PLAN OF A TIPPLE, ILLUSTRATING 


CLEARANCES 


etc., kept. Located here should be locked tool-boxes, 
containing the tools necessary for making ordinary re- 
pairs, as well as car pinchers, shovels for cleaning up 
and other equipment required in the day’s work, all 
marked with the department number of the tipple. 


Waste Bins SHoutpD BE UNDER THE FLOOR 


Waste bins for intermediate storage of refuse from 
picking tables should set directly under the floor of the 
picking room. This obviates the installation of convey- 
ing machinery to handle gritty substances. These bins 
are the only ones recommended to be put under the 
tipple; all others should be well removed from it. Waste 
from the tables is not subject to spontaneous combustion 
and therefore not dangerous; nor do the bins required 
to hold it increase the height of the structure; whereas 
if the screens were set over small coal bins, not only 
would the element of danger be introduced, but the 
tipple height would necessarily be increased, with the 
extra drop to all the better grades that must pass over 
the bins on their way to the cars. 

It will be found cheaper and more satisfactory to 
locate all storage bins away from the tipple. These bins 
should be cylindrical, with conical bottoms and lined 
throughout with cement, if the maximum tonnage with 
maximum safety and cleanliness is to be obtained for 
the smallest first cost. 
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The tipple building should be so designed that neither 
wagons nor carts will ever have to go under it. These 
cut up the ground and as a result of spillage are dirty. 
Furthermore, underneath a tipple is no place for a horse. 

As part of the complete tipple a 50-ton empty track 
scale and a 125-ton loaded track scale for railway cars 
should be included, also a platform located at the empty 
scale for storing coal doors for box-cars. These, or the 
materials for making them, are usually furnished by 
the railroads in car lots, and it saves much time if a 
platform is furnished upon which they may be con- 
veniently stored. 


CoAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT IN DETAIL 


Self-dumping cages with rollers at top of dumping 
platform are recommended. With this design greater 
leverage, and consequently a reduced stress on both cage 
and headframe, are secured. The cages should be de- 
signed to allow the car to project beyond the ends of 
the cage, so that in the dumped position the car would 
be lifted a minimum distance above the receiving hopper, 
insuring no drop and no spilling of the car’s contents 
down the shaft. 

The guide irons should be so curved that during the 
dumping period the car is rapidly dropped to the 
emptying position and while discharging is moved slowly. 
Horns are preferable to drop-rails for holding cars on 
the cage. Double bridle chains should be used on every 
cage in which it is intended to handle men. 

There are many advocates of the platform cage with 
automatic pushers for removing cars therefrom, after 
which they go to a rotary or cross-over dump. ‘The first 
cost, as well as the operating expense of a tipple so 
designed, far exceeds that of one with a self-dumping 
cage. Its capacity is less, and even with rotary dumps 
there is absolutely no saving in breakage over a properly 
designed self-dumping equipment. Some mines produce 
a dusty coal, and cars fitted with end doors are objected 
to on account of leakage along haulage roads. An all- 
steel car can easily be built with end door to obviate 
this difficulty, and the first cost is but a few dollars 
higher than that of the solid-box car. 


RECEIVING HOPPER 


The receiving hopper, often called the scatter pan, 
especially in tipples using bar screens, should be built 
with 14-in. steel sides and  3;-1n. steel bottom plates, 
with an angle of 28 deg. along the bottom. It should 
have sides extending straight for a distance sufficient to 
allow of placing hinged valves in its bottom, through 
which rock or local coal can be diverted without going 
over the tipple machinery proper. ‘These valves should 
be counterweighted and operated by levers in the top- 
man’s office. From the valve the hopper sides should 
converge to a discharge opening approximately 5 ft. 
wide. It is not good practice to make this a storage 
hopper; in fact it should be as short as possible, being 
the only place in the tipple where the coal is allowed to 
flow by gravity, and consequently with some slight 
damage. The hopper bottom should ease off to a level 
discharge before the coal leaves it, thereby retarding the 
flow decidedly. 

From the receiving hopper the coal should pass either 
to a bar screen (if the screened lump basis is in force), 
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to a weigh pan direct, or to a preliminary shaker, if a 
run-of-mine basis is employed, the car being weighed in 
the latter case on platform scales before dumping. 

Weigh pans for lump or run-of-mine coal are object- 
able. Throwing the entire contents of the mine car into 
the pan in a mass, and then dropping it out again in a 
mass, results in unreasonable breakage. Considerable 
extra height is required for the tipple, and all in all the 
practice has little to recommend it. 

Fig. 1 shows an efficient way of overcoming this 
vicious handling of the lump when the coal is friable, 
though requiring a little more office work. The coal 
passes from the receiving hopper to the bar screen BS, 
the lump going direct to the shaker B, and the fines 
falling to the chute SC, thence to the weigh pan SWP, 
where it is weighed and discharged to the screen B. 

It is assumed that with this system steel mine cars 
of uniform weight are used. These are weighed loaded, 
on platform scales set to balance the empty car, thus 
recording the net weight of the car’s contents, from 
which at the end of the day the weight of the slack is 
subtracted, leaving the weight of lump for which each 
loader is to be credited. 

This gives an accurate record of every pound of 
coal leaving the mine and allows of the easiest possible 
handling of the lump and egg. It requires an extra 
weighman and extra work in the office, which is more than 
counterbalanced by the saving in lump and the correct- 
ness of the records. With a hard coal this would prove 
an unnecessary refinement. 

Bar screens are always of a standard adopted by the 
locality in which they are used. 


WEIGH Pan SHOULD BE SUBSTANTIAL 


The weigh pan should be of substantial design, with 
14-in. sides and ;s-in. bottom, and should be suspended 
from the tipple scales (which should be of at least six 
times the capacity of the work for which they are re- 
quired), equipped with quick reading dial. The pan 
should receive the mass of coal and bring it to a 
standstill as quickly, yet as easily, as possible, and should 
discharge it in the same way. 

On being discharged from the receiving hopper or 
weigh pan, a preliminary shaker is recommended. This 
serves the purpose of feeder to the picking tables and 
of a coarse separator as well. It handles the coal gently 
and without drop, makes a thorough separation of the 
lump from the smaller sizes and is low in first cost. 

For capacities up to 1,500 tons per day a screen 6 ft. 
wide is ample, and for capacities up to 3,000 tons an 
8-ft. screen is sufficient. If the egg, nut and slack are 
sent to one table, three 3-ft. sections of egg perforations 
will be required, and four sections of nut perforations if 
the nut and slack go to one table. This should be the 
extreme length of screen plate installed, additional ca- 
pacity being gained through additional width. This is 
because of needless attrition when the coal is jigged 
over an unnecessary length of perforated plates. With 
the length of perforations suggested nothing will be 
gained by introducing a feeder before the screen. 

One-quarter-inch side plates and ;°;-in. bottom plates 
should be used in the screen construction. Perforated 
plates should be bolted on with lock-washer bolts, and 
extra plates of different sized perforations should be 
carried in stock on the tipple floor ready for use. 
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The path of the coal over this screen should be as 
follows: The egg, nut and slack falling through to the 
lower deck pass direct to the small-coal picking table. 
The lump going over the egg screen reaches the 6- or 
7-in. cobble perforations, the undersize going to the 
lump table and the oversize, or large lumps, going to 
a cracker. In case it is desired to load lump direct, the 
cobble screen plate is removed and this coal all sent 
to the lump table. 

This screen is driven through connecting rods from 
an eccentric shaft carried on an independent steel frame- 
work, the shaft in turn being driven by belting from a 
20-hp. motor. The screen should be suspended by four 
hanger rods, should set at an angle of 14 deg. for the 
ege screen and 12 deg. for the cobble screen. A speed 
of 90 r.p.m. will give best results, and no trouble need 
be feared from undue vibration. 


TRAVELING PICKING TABLES 


Manufacturers mostly recommend conveyors of either 
the apron or drag type, preferably the former, claiming 
less attrition and a more uniform spread to the ribbon 
of coal on the table. Neither of these advantages shows 
up well enough in actual practice to warrant its con- 
sideration in preference to the horizontal shaking type 
of table used for the past decade in Great Britain in 
many of the best-designed tipples which it has been the 
writer’s pleasure to study. 

The apron conveyor consists of two strands of roller 
chain, carrying plates or trays of steel from 3 to 5 ft. 
wide between them. They can only be used as picking 
tables when carrying material on the top strand. They 
are excessively heavy in weight and high in first cost. 
Expensive structures are required for their support 
because of the weight and height necessary. The chains 
require continual oiling from one end of the conveyor 
to the other, as well as all machinery at both head and 
foot. 

Fine wet coal causes considerable trouble on this type 
of conveyor, particularly in cold weather, as it gets 
between the overlapping edges of the plates and freezes 
them together during the night shutdown, putting a 
tremendous stress, often accompanied with serious 
results, on the whole mechanism when starting up in 
the morning. The only remedy for this is the placing 
of steam coils under the whole length of the carrying 
strand, in which steam must be carried night and day 
during a cold spell. 

With dry, fine coal the apron is dirty, for fines leak 
between the plates and fall to the bottom strand, where 
they are rolled around until a sufficient accumulation 
warrants shoveling them away. Owing to the chains 
being on the outside edges of the carrying plates, guards 
are required over them to protect the arms of the pickers. 
These guards take up about 12 in., and force the boys 
to stand that much farther from the coal to be handled, 
making a decidedly uncomfortable reach to the center of 
a 5-ft. table, often to the neglect of dirty coal traveling 
there. 

Most serious of all drawbacks to this table is its in- 
elasticity when mixing two or more sizes. Where this 
is done the mixture should always be made by taking 
the already picked grades from their given tables and 
transferring them to the table carrying the largest size 
of the desired mixture. If this method is pursued all 
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coal flows in one direction, over one chute to the car 
to be loaded. It reaches the car nicely mixed and fully 
lip-screened. This method also allows of the most gentle 
discharge. Where the different tables discharge their 
various grades to gathering chutes leading to a common 
car-loading chute, all these advantages are sacrificed. 

As the apron has but one point of discharge, namely, 
its head, all grades must be carried to that end and there 
delivered to gathering chutes. This can be accomplished 
with open cars, but not with both open and box-cars. 
The mixture is made directly over the car at a point 
where it is hard to dispose of lip-screenings. The 
mixing chutes must necessarily be long, and those for 
the small grades steep, increasing the height and cost 
of the entire structure, as well as introducing breakage 
at the critical point. 

The Indiana Situation 


A number of new coal-mining companies are projected 
for operation this fall and winter in Indiana, but owing 
to the unsatisfactory state of trade, plans for their con- 
summation are not progressing as rapidly as was ex- 
pected. Those interested in these new ventures are 
now giving much thought to the future outlook. 

Former State Mine Inspector Pearce a few weeks ago 
took occasion in an interview to show the hazards of 
the coal business as now conducted in the state of In- 
diana. Among other things, he said that in 1910 there 
were 182 mines operating in the state, employing 31,171 
persons; whereas at the present time there are only 126 
mines, employing 20,518 persons. He emphasized the 
fact that the production of coal has reached a deplorable 
state, and if continued will drive more operators into 
bankruptcy. The present situation not only results in 
waste of coal but destroys life and property, and makes 
idle each year hundreds of additional employees, until at 
last conditions have well-nigh become intolerable. 

Mr. Pearce thinks that the Federal Government, as well 


~as the officials of Indiana, should take cognizance of the 


evils of overproduction, which result in ruinous compe- 
tition and waste of the coal resources of the state. 

The more prominent operators are endeavoring to 
prevent ruinous competition in marketing their prod- 
uct, but have so far found little encouragement from 
either the Federal or state authorities in following such 
a course. 

What is to happen to the coal producers in this state 
in the matter of marketing their production at profit- 
able prices is a problem. It is a certainty that they 
will never be able to obtain better prices until they act 
more in codperation, and it is just as evident that the 
spirit of cynicism, distrust and suspicion must be re- 
placed by cohesion before better times are possible. The 
Indiana trade needs more than anything else a leader. 
There are men engaged in the state’s coal industry qual- 
ified to lead and whom a great majority of the shippers 
and producers would follow. The commercial, financial 
and manufacturing world is replete with associations now 
doing effective work for their respective lines of busi- 
ness in this country, and when one looks into the de- 
moralization and bankruptcies of the coal-producing 
industry of the Middle Western states it seems to show 
lack of leadership and a state of incapacity which is 
little less than criminal. 
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Deaths from Explosives and It will be noted that comparatively few fatalities at coal 
2 2 ines are ¢ by the thawing of explosives and still 

ctricit mines are caused by} g exp 
from Ele fs fewer are due to unexploded charges in coal and débris. 
In a recent monthly statement of the United States The total number of fatalities owing to shots breaking 
Bureau of Mines compiled by Albert H. Fay is given an through the pillar between working places is 220, or 6.01 
interesting table, here quoted, showing the conditions per cent., which shows how important is this matter, 


CLASSIFICATION OF COAL-MINING CONDITIONS WHICH LEAD TO FATALITIES IN WHICH EXPLOSIVES CAUSED DEATH 











Handling Prema- Striking 
Caps, ture Shot Suffo- Unex- Drilling 
Handling Det- Thaw- Blasts Blown Flying Return- Break- cation ploded into 
and onators, ing and Outor Piecesof ing Blast ing by Charge in Unex- Mis- 
Trans- Squibs, Explo- Tamp- Short Windy Rock or Too De- Through Powder Removing ploded cella- 

State Period portation and Fuse  sives ing Fuse Shot Coal Soon layed Pillar Gas Debris Charge neous Total 
Alabama......... . 1894-1913 7 ave meu 2 9 12 8 16 1 2 1 ae ieee 28 89-86 
Arkansas........ PI905-1913" 7.22 oat sat Pe Bi Pes of 56 eee ae aah Ry A ae aS et 15427 te 
Colorado.........-- 1887-1912 2 2 Sou ee galt epee 18 3} 4 2 2 1 6 See 9 7 5h 
Georpiag cata) OOO S19 13) he AME Sy te ee eee oy Ae 5 £0 che cee ta me ion (gout oe 1 1 
Mino seen cia ee 1882-1912 86 1 ne 10 95 81 48 52 3) 32 i Rte 14 25 454 
Indiana, 0...) 45) 2891-1913 23 nee Pratt 3 30 16 6 13 3 12 19 2 LE 138 
Towa hikes oe 1881-1912 17 1 vr 2 20 4 26 5 1 4 1 3 6 90 
HCANSHS: Psy oq ae, 2 1885-1912 14 9 Le 1 12 21 23 5 es 4 30 ne 19 138 
Kentucky. .0....-. 1884-1913 13 5 i beats li 17 3 13 1 tj 6 5 10 91 
Maryland.......... 1883-1913 3 1 Ae 1 > RE 8 Ss 1 a tees > 6 widegel OO eae) 6 
Michivan.c).c nemo ee COU SNOT Ss J Sen 2 1 u 6 : 2 1 1 1 3 15 
IMGISSOUTL: sacar 1889-1913 3 ae 4) 4 ; 8 8 2 5 1 4 43 
Monttand nc siete 1891-1913 2 faeries pot a. ) 1 3 4 1 ants 3 15 
New Mexico....... LSOS=1O1A See c 4 5 iS 1 2 1 1 2 ®, Berets 21 
North Dakota...... 1908-1913 ..... ayes Fee et 1 . yy SUS i Wise Mie he: 2a 2 3 
Ohior 2.5355. .... 1874-1912 19 2 Reece mei a 47 1 12 9 3 27 il 42 173 
Oklahoman seo 1893-1912 16 iL sr tertNhe AGhe c 9 19 14 10 3 6 6 asa heats 27 111 
Oregon. Pace 1909-1913 ..... LA? BO 6 eho ee  - ae Sete 8 ee 2 se ee ee ie Aye ci ayer 5 ae 
Pennsylvania (an- 

thracite)......:,. 1870-1912 320 10 24 &9 570 397 125 a 76 8 3 26 105. 1760: 
Pennsylvania (bitu- 
IMINOUS ere aie 1877-1912 50 6 1 2 34 13 30 19 1 24 3 3 2 188 
‘Tennessee.......... 1891-1913 3 Ages ibaa a eee 9 2 5 2 4 a yene 3) 5 men it 25 49 
Texths .30-f0ctte a 1909-1913 ..... sR Se nr Oe abeier: eine eee se aioape oper xg? ae <i ve seie 2 2 
Utaliea an eeame 1892-1913 1 oui ere fuse 3 Mens: 1 ri fotesee rat ee cieacite ona 9 igeleneian 5 
Virginia vase aide 2 QU9=19 13 Wier sens Fe arlts toe te oe ee, ie cheer es ae es Sign soe ae 10 10 
Washington........ 1886-1912 2 2 2 1 |. eS 1 Zz 1 15 ot Ast: 3 3 32 
West Virginia...... 1890-1912 54 4 2 3 29 6 2 7 42 9 1 i 29 147 
Wyoming.......... 1908-1912 1 4 6 1 2) eysteG 12 

SDOtSLE. se in ae Gee cies oe 636 45 30 112 908 203 592 300 32 220 130 3 71 379. (3001ee 

Percentage of total...... ay ine Wey 1.23 0.82 3.06 24.80 5.55 16.17 8.19 0.88 6.01 3.90 0.08 1.94 10.35 100 
under which explosives and electricity caused death. The The first dates in the table classifying electricity acci- 


table that relates to explosives shows that 18 per cent. of | dents are not those of the introduction of electricity into 
the accidents occur during the handling and transporta- the mine, but are the dates when the first recorded acci- 
tion of the explosives and approximately 25 per cent. may dent from electricity occurred. The descriptions of the 
be grouped as due to premature blasts and short fuses. accidents in inspector’s reports are in some cases not 


CLASSIFICATION OF FATALITIES IN AND AROUND COAL MINES, CAUSED BY ELECTRICITY, SINCE ITSINTRODUCTION INTO THE 
MINES, BY STATES, SHOWING PERIOD COVERED 


Direct Contact with Trolley Wire—————————~ _ Tool or Contact Contact While 











While While While Fallingor Step-  Repair- Other Iron Bar Contact — with with Repair- Miscella- 
Climbing Riding Replac- Walking ping ing ‘Trolley Striking with Machine Haulage ing neous 
onCaror Car or ing Trol- Against on Fallen Guard Wire Trolley Mining Feed Loco- Line Electrical 
State Period Motor Motor ley Pole Wire Wire Boards Cont’ts Wire Machine Wire motive Wires Causes Tota] 
Alabama...... 1905-1913 .... fc Riiaea fee, es soe Pre Rae by. tsa el ae oe Mees 48 48 
Arkarisass. 2. fake soe ere Ba TARAS oi bh . ae ene Sah Me Seer yh rae al ota 0 
Colorado...... 1901-1913 .... are Sea em i As : ie 9 Bese Ate 5 tr are 8 20 
Georziav dene i) ike Se cae 1 Ra a. ae ae oe THe ive Aen, tae bb ee ere moet A ee Jee. eee 0 
Tilinois: 22 ae 1903-1912 ..:. 3 aon 3 1 ee 5 Raine 2 AS ee OR te 1 17 
Indiana....... 1903-1913 i ae Oe et Ae Ar Sete ee 3 ae 1 i! al 7 
TOWAS. care Lo OO—1 O13 fara nes Reon RE eben te cate se ele es PA Poe eh Whe oe -, aes aie 1 1 
Kansas... ).. 1895-1912 Loc a a Shr Ate sm Eis ee oe i 1 are sta ghotely Koes 2 
Kentucky..... 1906-1913 .... 2 5 els 3 bn Braise 12 was Wold: 1 Sop bea eid Pee 18 
Maryland/te cyto Acres erat Ben BA Pae be Nae Be ete a os Side ok Laie ote sha Sr AA i. 0 
Michigan..... 1906-1913 .... ce Rb teen See fa : obtener 1.4, Oe 3 5 
Missouri...... 1912-1913 .... phys tak 1 ens ee ae eae: Ta Pe ee i 
Montana..... 1906-1913 .... eae Eras 1 oe ees : eae i eee AS tee ea) Maa OE eee 1 
New Mexico.. 1899-1912 .... aA: eae Bak - t% 555 ae fbf ie 1 ins Agia” Sashes 1 
Niv Dakotack Se. Fer eri Be chee Latte. bide Re - St ean Se Aaa wal le eae 0 
Ohion: htee ee 1896-1912 .... ote Be Wis Nat ion aan cas 23 4 2 21 BE 1 3 54 
Oklahoma..... 1898-1913 .... 3 SAREE eh aca ooes tre Peis ioe = Eee 1 2 “ae 1 3 10 
OTezon J orate an aes DE rae Rds entree han ane 1 ian Ce Be tad ee ENS ate ) tach) Paaeennene 0 
Pennsylvania 
(anthracite) 1898-1912 2 6 1 2 3 1 4 2 1 10 32 
Pennsylvania 
(bituminous) 1896-1912 32 7 9 73 a 2 14 BY. Be 54 1 Fe 13 256 
Tennessee..... 1908-1913 .... 1 Se a oe ety ae ae ae 10 Or ty 1 5 sate <i tatg Eee 17 
SLOXHS sae cee 1909-1913 .... aes Pt Pd rey: s ae He oe fe Sas BE ees sate oe if 1 
Utah). eo 19 LIRH19 iba oe Ste Ph Se <a eae stars ey idee 1 Total cohen. Ac atts gaa oe 1 
Virginia...... 1909-1913 ..... the aot Ase EAs eee Lik on ceed hae eae be. NS on we 14 14 
Washington... 1906-1913 3 1 1 1 1 1 5 3 ee ate tes cee 1 "berets 17 
W. Virginia... 1899-1912 7 8 4 1 “a as 43 9 3 30 3 2 5 115 
Wyoming..... 1908-1913 1 2 1 Sek ass saene : eo a ee 3° 
DOCH) se aus vahtote tanto 44 27 14 90 3 5 128 50 25 126 6 13 111 642 
Percentage 
Oi botal eam ace ene 6.85 4.21 2.18 14.02 47 .78 19.94 Tiz9 3.89 19.63 .93 2.02 17.29 100.00 


Of course some of the causes overlap slightly. For sufficiently clear. For this reason the “miscellaneous” list 
instance, “Returning too soon,” “Flying pieces of rock is somewhat large and constitutes 17.29 per cent. of the 
or coal,” “Blast delayed” and “Suffocation by powder whole. Contact with machine feed wire and walking or 
gas” might generally be classed under the first head. In falling against trolley wires are the leading sources of 
compiling the table the statement of the inspector has accident. Contacts with feed wires caused 126 deaths, 
been taken as establishing the preferable classification. while 361 men died from touching trolley wires. 
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anama-Pacific 





Exposition 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SY NOPSIS—There are a number of interesting 
and instructive exhibits arranged by various coal 
companies and machinery manufacturers. Moving 
pictures play an important part in the educational 
work. 





A person whose primary interest is coal mining might 
naturally assume that in an exposition located on the 
Pacific Coast and so near the stirring scenes of 749 there 
would be little of interest to a coal man and pertinent 
to the coal industry. Such, however, is far from the 
case, and no place on the entire exposition grounds at- 
tracts more interest or has a greater number of visitors 
than The Mine, which was illustrated and briefly de- 


sized scale coal-mining methods as carried on in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Rocky Mountain coal fields and the mines of 
the Pacific Coast. 

An interesting exhibit is that of the Consolidation Coal 
Co. in the Elkhorn coal field of Jenkins, Ky. The mine 
represented produces gas coal and an excellent byproduct 
coking coal that is of particular interest at the present 
time owing to the shortage of coal-tar products. A Jef- 
frey-Drennan turret coal cutter is shown cutting in a 
band half way up the coal section. Although the ribs 
are of painted canvas, the effect is realistic, the real- 
ism being enhanced by the piles of coal about the face 
and ribs and by the turret cutter and a portable elec- 
tric pump exhibited at the rear of the coal cutter by 





CONSOLIDATION COAL CO.’S EXHIBIT, SHOWING TYPICAL 
ROOM IN ONE OF ITS ELKHORN, KY., MINES 


scribed in a recent issue of Coal Age. This exhibit alone 
is worthy of a more extended notice, and moreover coal 
mining is shown not only in The Mine but in a number 
of other interesting ways. . 

The Mining and Metallurgical Building covers an area 
of 172,555 sq.ft., is located directly on the Marina, over- 
looking San Francisco Bay, and its north portico is one 
of the most advantageous locations from which to view 
the daily flights of the airships. The building contains 
not only mining exhibits, but also such allied displays as 
those of the United States Geological Survey and the 
United States Mint. There are also other Federal ex- 
hibits, such as the model post office of the United States 
Post Office Department. 


Exuispits ARE PRACTICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


The exhibits in the mining building are essentially 
educational in character, and there is a pleasing absence 
of mere piles of ore, rock and coal that so often make 
an exposition seem little more than a glorified stone 
quarry or coal yard. Seldom is it possible to see side 
by side in close and striking contrast and upon a full- 


EXHIBIT OF THE HERCULES POWDER CO., SHOWING 
MODEL OF A BLACK-POWDER MILL 


the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. A shortwall Jef- 
frey coal cutter forms part of the exhibit of the Poco- 
hontas Consolidated Collieries Co. in room 11. 

Another exhibit shows the method of mining in a pitch- 
ing seam as carried on by the Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
of Seattle, Wash. The face is reached through an in- 
clined chute, which is steep and low, so that only those 
visitors will see the actual working conditions who are 
willing to climb up the chute at some personal incon- 
venience. The realistic reproduction in The Mine of 
underground conditions is shown very well in an exhibit 
of a Baldwin-Westinghouse electric locomotive hauling 
a car along the mine entry. 

Mine-safety devices, safety lamps and electric danger 
signals are shown in The Mine by the Life-Saving De- 
vices Co., the Concordia Safety Lamp Co., the Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. and the Baldwin Carbide Lamp 
Co. Some of these companies also have exhibits on the 
main floor over The Mine, where are also shown oxygen- 
breathing rescue apparatus of the Draeger, Fleuss and 
Westfalia types. The realism of the mine is carried out 
by the use of safety lamps in many places, and many 
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visitors are provided with them as they enter the mine. 
Many of the guides are dressed as miners, and as The 
Mine is in made ground and below the water level of the 
bay there is a very distinctive mine odor. 

The Bureau of Mines shows in a case an excellent ex- 
hibit of safety lamps and other lighting devices, and by 
means of a working model the dust-distributing device 
of George S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the Bureau. 


Movine Pictures Mucu IN EVIDENCE 


One of the most striking advances to be noted in the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is the extensive use of moving 
pictures, mainly as an educational feature, with the ad- 
vertising feature absent or only very incidental. In the 
Palace of Mines three moving-picture shows are in al- 
mos. constant operation. One of these in The Mine 
shows scenes from practical mining and quarry work, an- 
other on the main floor shows general technical and geo- 
logical films, while in still another in the other end of 
the building and forming part of the exhibit of the 
United States Steel Corporation are shown many phases 
of the mining of coal and iron ore, the coking of coal 
and the manufacture and fabrication of iron and steel. 

One of the novel features of the mining exhibit is the 
White ambulance and rescue truck of the Bureau of 
Mines. This is equipped with oxygen-breathing appar- 
atus, first-aid supplies and other rescue appliances, and 
twice each day, at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m., it is brought into 
use as a part of a rescue and first-aid demonstration. 
At these hours a loud report is heard and smoke issues 
from The Mine, whereupon the rescue truck and corps 
dash up to the north entrance of the building, the rescue 
men don their apparatus and the corps enters The Mine 
and soon returns with the supposed victim, who is placed 
on a raised platform and first aid given to him. This 
demonstration never fails to attract a crowd. 

The Consolidation Coal Co., in addition to its display 
in The Mine, has an excellent exhibit of photographs and 
charts near the south entrance to the mining building, 
and in this same space are shown some very large blocks 
of coal that must have been extremely difficult to mine 
and transport to San Francisco. 

The United States Steel Corporation coal-mining in- 
terests are represented by numerous photographs of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., the Bunsen Coal Co., and the 
National Mining Co. Samples of coal from various dis- 
tricts are also shown. A most interesting model shows 
a complete modern coal-and-coke plant, 3/; of full size, 
having a capacity of from 1,200 to 1,300 tons of coke 
per day. The headframe and coal bin are of steel 
all foundations and the shaft lning of concrete, and 
the subsidiary buildings, such as boiler, engine, oil, sup- 
ply lamp and other houses and shops, are all substan- 
tially constructed with galvanized corrugated roofs. <A 
hot-gas flue conducts the oven gases to the boilers. The 
ovens are mechanically operated. In this model, which 
was awarded a “Medal of Honor,” great prominence is 
naturally given to the many uses of steel and concrete 
in a modern coal mine. All mine cars are of steel, with 
steel wheels, and in The Mine the shaft bottom and all 
pump rooms, stables, mine offices, engine rooms, first-aid 
rooms, air bridges, overcasts, ete., are of either steel or 
concrete. Steel mine timbers and ties are also much 
in evidence. The transportation of coal and ore is illus- 
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trated by many photographs and models of lake carriers. 
One of the most attractive exhibits in the mining 
building is that of the Hercules Powder Co. It in- 
cludes the ingredients and finished products for a 
number of different explosives, a working model of a 
black-powder mill, the methods of testing detonators, a 
magazine, and the methods of using explosives, the whole 
forming an unusually complete and instructive exhibit. 
This company also has a magazine in The Mine, 


EXHIBITS CovERING WELFARE WORK 


In view of the great advance made along sociological 
lines in connection with mining since the St. Louis Ex- 
position, one naturally looks for prominent welfare ex- 
hibits. The Bureau of Mines has displayed a number 
of photographs and a diagram of a model mining village, 
with the principal welfare points prominently brought 
out. In the United States Steel exhibit a large section 
is devoted to the welfare work as carried on by the 
various subsidiary companies comprising the corporation. 





SHOWING A BALDWIN-WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC LOCO- 
MOTIVE HAULING LOADED CAR ALONG ENTRY 


No special prominence is given to the mining part of 
the work, but large numbers of photographs and a few 
models illustrate the safety-first campaign. 

The methods used to impress the necessity of “safety 
first” are illustrated by photographs, transparencies and 
tabulated data. The several phases illustrated are first- 
aid crews, rescue crews, rescue cars, emergency-dressing 
stations and haspitals. The subject of sanitation is also 
taken up and typical bath and change houses, sanitary 
drinking fountains, modern houses, ete., are shown. 
Model gardens and mining towns are likewise shown, 
also the work of district nurses, children’s playgrounds, 
club houses, ete. In fact every feature of mining and 
metallurgical sociology is well illustrated. 


2S 


In Some Mines the proposal to institute extensive water- 
ing of the roadways to counteract the influence of coal dust 
directs attention to the question of miner’s worm disease. 
The removal of one danger by such means it is feared may 
introduce another evil, especially in deep warm mines. It 
may be that miner’s disease is not likely to spread extensively 
in pits where the temperature can be kept below 64 degrees, 
also that it cannot exist in very dry pits; but the experience 
in Germany is to the effect that it spreads rapidly after the 
system of watering the dust to prevent dust explosions is in- 
troduced. Investigation has shown conclusively that the 
danger from the worm is greatest in warm and moist pits, 
and the effects of watering must be more closely watched when 
so much of the coal is being extracted from great depths. 
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Supervision 





SY NOPSIS—Mine operation as usually practiced 
requires the performance of much dead work or 
work which does not directly contribute to produc- 
* tion. If the “floating gang’ could be eliminated, 
either wholly or in part, and necessary repairs 
carried out under the direct supervision of the 
foreman, expenses might be decidedly reduced. 





Suppose you could lift the cover off your mine and 
watch each detail of the production of coal and each move- 
ment of your employees from starting time until evening. 
Suppose that you could give the same supervision over 
your employees that exists in a department store or a 
factory. There is no doubt that your cost of production 
would be less; but our efforts along this line can only 
be approximations. These methods can, however, be ap- 
proached as closely as possible, but we face the danger of 
paying more for bosses than is harvested in results. 

A well-managed and well-equipped factory has practic- 
ally every effort directed in the production of the finished 
product, ready for shipment, and every employee is under 
almost constant supervision, with their labors computed 
from a time clock. Repairs are mostly done by laying 
a piece of machinery idle, and every extra piece of work 
outside the actual production has the careful attention of 
the manag-ment as to its estimated cost and most oppor- 
tune time of accomplishment. 

Many mine employees work by the hour, and the only 
guarantee of their productive ability or efficiency is the 
foreman’s judgment, from time to time, of the amount 
of work accomplished. Even if the foreman is an excel- 
lent judge, a certain period of time has passed and some 
labor has been wasted before further loss is eliminated. 
This time is probably considerable, as a careful foreman 
wants to be sure he is not unjust. The actual loss is never 
recovered. 


PAYROLL Costs 


The payroll costs at a mine may be divided into the 
following four general heads, subject to any subdivisions 
each management desires : 

A. The cost of management, office and supervision at 
the mine, including all expenses which continue regardless 
of the production. Under this head come pumpmen, 
stable men, bosses, firebosses, electrician, and in many 
cases the power house. 

B. The cost of mining the coal and placing it on board 
the mine car at the working face. 

C. The cost of transporting the coal from the face and 
loading onto the railroad car, including drivers, trappers, 
dumpers, trimmers, motormen and brakemen, but only 
those who are directly connected with the movement and 
handling of the coal. 

-D. The cost of all other labor (such items as may be 
dispensed with, even if only for a short time, without in- 
terrupting the movement of the coal)—trackmen, timber 
men, road cleaners, brattice men, ditchers, electrician’s 
help, ete. 





*Wngineer of Mines, Flemington, W. Va. 
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Eliminate the last division (D) and dispense with all 
employees classed therein—what would happen first and 
what would be the ultimate result? Every superintendent 
has his own problems and his own opinions, and the answer 
would be different in many cases. The following order 
of events may serve to approximate the happenings 
in some mines: 

1. One miner goes home for the want of a crosscut turn 
or switch. 

2. Another cannot work because of a fall in his working 
place. 

3. The lack of a brattice on one of the headings prevents 
its working. 

4. A bad piece of roof along 
timbered. 

5. A loaded car off the track 
place it. 

6. Mining machine broken, pump grounded, motor 
armature burned out—no electrical help. 

%. Headings gobbed, ditches choked and men quitting. 

There is no economical argument in favor of permitting 
a mining plant to depreciate. To be efficient it must be 
in good repair in every respect. This article is a plea for 
better mining conditions at the same cost, which may be 
interpreted as meaning the same conditiows at a less 
cost. 

All the aforementioned difficulties and more are being 
met daily in different parts of many mines, and in many 
cases the work cannot be done promptly. Why not con- 
sider almost every item much on the same principle as we 
would the renewal of a pipe line some time next month 
or the month after, at an opportune moment when the 
work may be done economically—the same as the repair 
of a certain piece of machinery in a factory or the chang- 
ing of a counter in a department store ? 

There would have to be an idle working place or two 
kept in condition for the use of miners who for some rea- 
son or other are unable to work in their own places. The 
idea is to get this class of work, or as much of it as is pos- 
sible, done at a time when the mine foreman or his assist- 
ant can be there to see it properly completed, by some 
miner picked from that immediate section, allowing him 
the actual time consumed in the work or the estimated 
cost thereof. 

There are many miners who would be glad of these extra 
earnings made between driver’s trips or while waiting for 
the mining machine, without interrupting their regular 
duties. The individual, aside from his work at the face, 
has the means of increasing his income. 

The same policy may be applied to most of the other 
happenings. It will be cheaper to pay some of the min- 
ers their just earnings for helping put a car on the track 
than it will be to bring the track or timber gang there 
for that purpose, and there is not nearly so much lost 
motion in its accomplishment. An extra mining machine, 
an extra portable pump and some spare armatures relieve 
more of the difficulties. Can you imagine the comfort 
and security the superintendent, foreman and electrician 
would feed in the fact that there was duplicate equipment 
on the job to meet the majority of emergencies? Under 
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such conditions the work could be done more efficiently 
and at a less cost. 

If you do much writing you will probably have several 
pencils, all sharpened, so that when one becomes dull you 
can promptly pick up another. When you have a little 
time you sharpen them all or all that need sharpening. 

Your mine men have to repair their equipment (sharpen 
their pencils) after work hours or hurriedly during the 
operation of the mine in order to lessen the delays as much 
as possible. They work under difficulties, interruptedly, 
and your force has to be greater to meet emergencies. 
There is no legitimate reason why a great deal of this class 
of work cannot be done under favorable conditions and 
at an opportune time, properly and carefully. 


A Recorp oF Work ACCOMPLISHED 


Examine your day force critically—every one not di- 
rectly connected with the movement of the coal. What 
are they doing and what percentage of their time is actu- 
ally consumed in their work? The foreman will tell you 
they cleaned up a fall on a heading, put a turn in a 
crosscut, fixed a piece of track and finished out the day 
in a certain ditch. 

Can you imagine any more ineffectual method of accom- 
plishing this work? How much time is spent in move- 
ment from one place to another, changing tools or in the 
interruption of one duty to perform another of more im- 
portance, and how much in simply finishing out the day? 
What is the most economic way of doing each and every 
item that is to be done, considered separately? These 
are questions for the management of every mine, and each 
item of work should be taken up independently and its 
performance and completion provided for irrespective of 
interruption. 

Should a pump break down you would not deliberately 
send for the maker to come to fix it. His entire interest 
would be to put in as many repair parts and as much time 
as possible, without being sure the parts and work were 
necessary. Yet on a bad piece of track the same track 
gang that miserably laid it returns to make the repairs, 
and their entire interest is to continue the repairing, for 
therein is their daily bread. It is to the interest of the 
driver to tear up a piece of track by derailments for his 
“buddy” the track man to fix; the miner to produce a 
fall for his cousin the slate man, or to break his roof for 
a friend the timber man. 

By the elimination of the employees listed under divi- 
sion D the bare operating costs show a surprising re- 
duction. There is work along the track or in the ditches 
that needs attention, and the foreman has a notebook 
in which these are listed. A small percentage of the mines 
work every day, and on the first idle day he has an oppor- 
tune time to cross several from his list. The labor has 
cost him a minimum and is properly done under his direct 
supervision. 

It is a common fallacy among operators to “cut” every- 
thing off during an idle day or two in order to economize. 
They are practicing the most expensive method of operat- 
ing. When the foreman’s attention is engrossed in his 
necessary and profitable duties of getting the coal over 
the tipple he is flooded with an abundance of labor in 
ditches, timbering, track laying and bratticing, to idle 
away time in a crosscut or hide in the air course. When 
the mine is idle and he has the time to attend to these labor 
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expenses, his hands are tied ; the money has been spent and 
little has been accomplished. 

The ideal condition of eliminating all regular employ- 
ees listed under division D may never be fully reached, 
but the closer they are approached the more will be the 
economy, the better the conditions and the closer will we 
reach the codperation of all employees for their own 
and the company’s advantage. 

In experimenting with this system one noticeable ad- 
vantage is the tendency to do each job thoroughly and 
completely. Gradually the foreman and his assistants 
are working their way out of the usual mining difficulties 
and their troubles are diminishing. . 

@ 
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Westerm CoaleRate Advances 
By H. 8S. MIKEsEeLi* 


The Western rate situation, so far as it affects Illinois 
coals, is still receiving considerable attention. It is now 
definitely understood that the advances will be checked in 
by all the lines interested and will become effective prob- 
ably Sept. 30; but if not then, certainly on Oct. 30. 

Officials representing the southern Illinois carriers ex- 
press themselves as feeling reluctant to take this step 
and are greatly disappointed over their failure to secure 
additional revenue on livestock and packing-goods prod- 
ucts. Some of them intend immediately to petition the 
commission for a rehearing on these items, and if neces- 
sary they will consent to reopen the whole case on all 
commodities. To be consistent, they must of necessity 
show evidence of their intention to avail themselves of 
the relief previously granted by the commission by ac- 
tually advancing the rates on coal. 

Some of the roads intend to attempt to secure a con- 
tinuance of present rates on fine coal—that is, Nos. 2, 
3, + and 5 washed sizes and screenings. The Illinois 
operators have been asking special consideration and pro- 
tection on these sizes, which become the maximum bur- 
cen at the time that the advances go into effect. 

Tt is not unlkely that if a rehearing on the 5-per 
cent. case is denied, or if additional hearings are granted 
and further awards made on the other commodities, 
some of the roads may feel warranted in reéstablishing 
the old rates. The situation is still involved and full of 
complications, but imasmuch as considerable tonnage 
originates at southern Illinois mines it is apparent that 
it is the purpose of some of the carriers not to jeopardize 


the movement of this tonnage at the new rates, 


Wanted-e-An Engineer 


Important and responsible mining interests wish to em- 
ploy a safety and efficiency engineer who is thoroughly 
experienced and fully acquainted with general mining 
conditions in the United States. The man desired must 
be entirely familiar with all devices of life-saving practice 
such as are adapted for the prevention of accidents in and 
about mines. 

Anyone who feels qualified to make application for this 
position should write to the Editor of Coal Age, stating 
briefly his experience and training in the lines designated. 
All applications will be kept in strictest confidence and 
will immediately be sent to the people desiring such a man. 





*139 West Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
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Distinction Without Differemce 


A competent man, an auditor, recently resigned from. 


a company with which he had been associated for a long 
period of years. A friend, surprised at his action, asked 
him his reason for leaving. 

The reply was brief, but seasoned with wisdom and 
to the point. 

“T was in the wrong end of a good concern and I 
wasn’t paid for my work like the fellow in the operating 
end. There was nothing ahead for me.” 

The man who asked the question—and who, by the 
way, was the president of a coal-mining concern—was 
struck by the answer, for he knew from experience that 
correct principles and practices in accounting are just 
as essential and worth as much to the life and future 
of a coal-mining company as a good engineering and op- 
erating organization. It was not long before his own 
auditor received a raise. 

It is to be wondered why so many business men of 
sound judgment as to the selection of coal fields, mar- 
kets, operating organization, etc., will so often give the 
accounting side of their business venture but little 
thought. They seem to forget that the very life of the 
concern must and does depend on whether it is con- 
ducted along sound accounting lines. How many coal 
concerns have gone to the wall because no provision was 
made in the accounting methods to provide properly for 
depreciation or not at all for extraordinary contingencies, 
such as fires, floods, strikes, explosions, ete.! 

The trouble seems to be that a distinction has been 
created and a line drawn as to the value of operating 
methods and men as compared to accounting men and 
methods, as if there was a great gulf of difference be- 
tween them, when as to their importance in the success- 
ful conduct of any business there is none. 

Ask any live manager of nearly any coal concern if 
the cost sheets he looks over every month, and from which 
he figures what he can sell his product for, really repre- 
sent all the cost. If he’s honest he will tell you “No.” 
With all his business acumen he is deliberately pursuing 
a course that he knows is wrong. 

Why does he do it? 

Because he too is in that rut of thought which draws 
a wide distinction between the value of sound accounting 
methods and principles as compared to the side of his 
business that is all action and filled with tonnage fig- 
ures. This blinds him to the true value of the quiet ac- 
counting end of the business. 

Coal-mining men especially have got to cut corners 
pretty fine to keep up with the procession. That they 
are so often misnamed “barons” is, more than anything 
else, due to the fact that neither the owners, stockholders 
nor the public have been taught that it is proper to pay 
a greater amount of attention to correct balance sheets 
than to total tonnage figures. 

Too often a man with a coal mine is like a man with 
an automobile—he is considered well to do when really 
he is anything else. 

It is time we began to quit drawing distinctions when 
no difference exists. When we adopt such a policy, the 
right kind of auditors will be greatly in demand and will 
be paid in proportion as much for their work as managers 
and superintendents are paid for theirs. 
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Pages from a Miner’s NotebooR: 
Efficiency 


Efficiency, to the modern efficiency engineer, is the 
means to an increased production with the same number 
of men in the same, or less, time. To me efficiency is 
summed up in doing my day’s work well, or even a little 
better than yesterday, with the least possible expenditure 
of energy and exertion. I spoke of this today to two of 
my fellow-workmen. 

One of them laughed. He is a big, burly Italian who 
works in the next place. I hear him all day long rushing 
about, humming or singing snatches of song in his native 
language—now here, now there, always in a hurry and 
fury of endeavor. He is a good workman, and works very 
hard. Digging a little coal here this minute and the 
next running across the room to dig a little there; push- 
ing his cars to the face on the run almost; loading them 
in record time and dropping them to the turn; carrying 
up his timber as he needs it, dragging in his rails, rushing 
for his track hammer over there and his spike bar and 
bucket of spikes elsewhere—using brute strength in his 
every action and accomplishing his day’s work in good 
time and in good form. He earns as much as I, probably 
more some days, and his place is a model of safeness and 
neat workmanship. 

My other friend nodded his head thoughtfully. He is 
a young German, not many months from the Fatherland. 
His place is some little distance from me, yet occasionally 
I find time to drop in on him. I enjoy his frank criti- 
cism of our methods of mining and our customs in gen- 
eral. He never seems busy. Always cool, always in action 
and making every motion lead naturally to the next, he 
loads his turn with seemingly the least possible exertion. 
He has coal dug and laid by and when not at other work 
he is in the cut, always working ahead, always paving his 
way to a better day’s work tomorrow. 

His timbers are all put into the cars he pushes to the 
face; and he always has a few in readiness. His rails are 
brought in in the same manner. His ax and saw and 
measuring sticks are always together in a convenient 
place, and his track tools are seemingly inseparable. He 
does not sing, but his cheery low whistle is always to be 
heard. His day’s work accomplished—as much and as 
well as my neighbor’s—he comes out of the pit with 
shoulders back and head erect, always ready for a friendly 
tussle or a frolic, and with, I imagine, a sense of accom- 
plishment equal to that of the man who laughed at my 
idea of efficiency. 

There is little difference in their earnings. They have 
each done a good day’s work. Yet one of them is a better 
workman. Which? 

& 

Cleaning a Centrifugal Pump—At the Johann Deimelsberg 
mine, in the Werden district, Germany, a centrifugal mine 
pump, which had to raise 6 cu.m. of water per minute to a 
height of 250 m. worked under considerable disadvantage on 
account of mud clogging the pump. In order to prevent this 
deposition, the following plan was adopted: After the cen- 
trifugal pump had been stopped the slush which collected in 
the pump was drained and clear water substituted, 1% to 2 
liters of mineral oil was added and the pump put in motion 
and worked in dead water for a few minutes. Water and oil 
were thus mixed and all the internal parts of the: pump 
wetted with the oily water. After the pump was stopped 
again, this oily water was allowed to remain inside the 
pump until it was put in use again. Since this process has 
been followed regularly the clogging has ceased and the 


pump can be used steadily and with very little attention.— 
“Mexican Mining Journal.” 
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By R. Dawson HALL 





SYNOPSIS—There is a regular procession of 
collapses in the mine roof, and there are new struc- 
tures resulting from each collapse. The failure of 
the roof is progressive. From its first condition as 
a holoid, it becomes in turn a pyoid, a cumoid and 
a conchoid, and then fails completely 





The stresses in the simplest structures are often those 
which we find most difficult to analyze. Thus the most 
complex condition in mine stresses is found in simple 
tunnels where the roof, the sides and the floor are a mono- 
lith. The functions of the parts are like the parts them- 
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an action of parts with specialized functions as if the ‘ 
structure treated were a roof beam with independent 
supports resting on a detached foundation. The problem 
cannot be ignored on the ground that it is not of sufficient 
importance to warrant careful consideration, because 
conditions of complete monolithism, of which the tunnel 
is the type, are found materially unchanged in room-and- 
pillar and in longwall work. 


Honor or Truty Monouituic Roor 


This unity between roof, sides and floor, which to the 
coal miner is a difficult conception, really deserves a scien- 
tific appellation, and perhaps holoid (from holos, whole, 
and eidos, form) will serve the purpose as 
well as any other. 

In a simple tunnel the roof, the sides 
and the floor form integral parts of one and 
the same structure, and the distortion of one 
cannot be conceived without a consequent 
strain in the others. Thus when the roof 
of the tunnel droops by reason of its weight, 
the upper parts of the sides are drawn in 
because they are integrally connected with 
the roof and must approach each other when- 
ever, by the sagging of the roof, the dis- 
tance between any two points in it is dimin- 
ished (cee Fig. 1). 

The sides in their turn operate on the 
floor of the holoid structure, producing a 
tensile stress. The value of soap as a means 
of illustrating the action of mine stresses has 
for a long time impressed me. With that 
idea in mind a cake of naphtha soap meas- 
uring 43@ by 214 by 134 in. was taken and 
a rectangular hole representing a tunnel was 
made through it 134 in. long, 21% in. wide 
and 114 in. high (see Fig. 2). <A load was 
then placed at the mid-span of the tun- 
nel. Eventually, the upper bar, or “roof,” 
broke at the center line and along both “ribs” 
of the tunnel, the breaks being approxi- 
mately vertical and proceeding, as might be 
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the same tunnel distorted by pressure. This 


collapse of the roof forces back the sides by the arch action. 
the soap pyroid without load. 
the roof bar takes place, thrusting out the ribs, or legs. 
further action when the revolution of the segments 
force back the upper parts of the ribs, or legs. 


holoid structure. Fig. 8 illustrates a semipyoid structure. 


selves not distinct and specialized, and the problems to 
be solved are largely indeterminate, like those in a metal 
structure with riveted joints or a redundancy of bars. 
This difficulty explains perhaps why the condition has 
not been treated. But just because it cannot be discussed 
in its entirety is no reason why it should be regarded as 





TArCle presented at the San Francisco meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, September, 1915. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PRIMARY ROOF STRUCTURES 


Fig. 1 shows in broken lines a cross-section of a tunnel, and in full lines 
is a typical holoid structure. 
Fig. 2 shows a soap model to which reference is made in the article. 
3 exaggerates the upper or roof bar in the soap model and shows how the 
Fig. 4 shows 
Fig. 5 shows the same whe bending of 

ig. 
in collapse tends to 
Fig. 7 illustrates a semi- 








=== expected, on the ribs from the “surface” 
downward and at the center line from the 
tunnel upward, the failure being from bend- 
ing moment, not shear. 

This is interesting because it shows that 
breakage at the ribs is not necessarily evidence 
of shear. It may be only a demonstration of 
a holoid structure. It is the form of failure 
whenever coal is blasted down and not an 
infrequent form of roof demolition. The test 
on the soap tunnel further showed that as soon as rupture 
takes place in the roof of the tunnel, there must inevitably 
come a thrust on the ribs. The tension draws them togeth- 
er till rupture occurs and then the two roof units, in en- 
deavoring to revolve, crowd each other and push on the 
opposing walls (see Fig. 3). 

When a holoid structure, by reason of the weakness of 
the floor or because of a lack of adhesion between the ribs 
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and the floor, ceases to engage the floor in its movements, 
then its shape as a structural element roughly resembles 
the Greek letter 7 and for want of a better name we might 
term the new element a pyoid structure (see Fig. 4). The 
doctors use the word for a totally different purpose with 
little excuse. “Pyonoid” is the word which they should 
use to express the attributive “pus-like.” 

By reversing the soap tunnel after the roof has been 
caved the weakness of the pyoid structure is made clear. 
As soon as pressure is brought on the new roof (formerly 
the floor of the tunnel), the two ribs are seen to recede 
markedly and it is evident that when the floor is intact 
there must be a well-developed stress in that element of 
the holoid structure (see Figs. 5 and 6, showing progres- 
sive demolition). 

Probably it is well here to express a belief in the im- 
portance of the holoid. The general notion is that all the 
beds shear horizontally along the lines of stratification 
and that it is a mistake to consider the mine or even the 
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of its occurrence and the conditions under which it will 
develop vary with the materials under consideration. 


How Ho.oip Stresses TEAR SuAss Orr Riss 


It is obvious that with the holoid structure, the ribs 
being drawn together by the movement of the roof, they 
must tend more or less to be split vertically and in long- 
wall they will then fall down on the advancing undercut. 
In certain sub-bituminous mines I have noted a tendency 
toward what I thought was a vertical shear parallel to 
the headings. This developed rapidly after the work was 
opened, especially at great depth. 

Whether this was only a vertical shear seems doubtful. 
It may have been due to the holoid character of the struc- 
ture, the ribs receiving no relief by a horizontal shear 
between ribs and roof. Instead the roof pulled off the 
edge of the pillar as the former bent under the load. It 
was interesting to note that these lines of fracture did 
not coincide with the normal cleavage of the coal. 

The rending along vertical planes 
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FIGS. 9 TO 16. SHOWING LATER STAGES OF DEMOLITION 


Fig. 9 shows a semiholoid such as often occurs in longwall, 
Supporting a cumoid which, being separated from the semi- 
holoid, has freedom of movement except for the restraint of 
frictional contact. Fig. 10 shows a semipyoid likewise sur- 
charged by an independent cumoid. Fig. 11 is a plan of a 
circular excavation. The sagging of the roof into this area 
produces an area of quasi-elevation; that is, an area which 
would be elevated if the mineral itself and the floor surround- 
ing the excavation were incompressible and indestructible. 
Outside this area is one of depression, the stiffness of the 
measures lightening the burden on the area of quasi-eleva- 
tion and loading with increased heaviness the edges of the 
excavation and the area of depression. It exhibits the fact 
that the action of the roof is cumoidal, or wavelike, and not 
confined to the area of excavation. The depressed area is in 
its turn followed by another area of quasi-elevation, and this 
again by an area of depression. The size of these waves of 
course decreases as the area of excavation is left behind. 
Fig. 12 shows a cumoid bending over an opening and crushing 
two pillars. Fig. 13 shows a cumoid bending over a pillar, 
the center of which is a point of quasi-elevation. The roof 
tends to break over such a support. Fig. 14 shows a weak 
cumoid, such as a loose draw slate which has broken away 
from the stiffer cumoid above and probably has insufficient 
moment of inertia for self-support. Fig. 15 is a Luten bridge, 
showing the lower tension member, or paving, which ties the 
abutments together and prevents their recession, thus adding 
to the strength of the bridge. Fig. 16 shows a broken cumoid 
failing to fall owing to an arching action. 


roof asa monolith. It is true that most of the accidents 
in mines are due to the lack of unity in the roof. What 
we call draw-slate accidents are almost wholly due to this 
fact. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note how firmly 
roof and coal are usually “burned” to one another. Even 
when undermined and sheared on both sides the coal often 
fails to fall, being supported by the vertical shearing 
strength of the one side still attached and by the adhesion 
to the roof. I am hardly prepared to state when the 
holoid structure ceases to exist, and of course the time 


pyoid and not of the plate structure above (see Figs. 9 
and 10). 


Roor Crowps BETWEEN Rips AND May Not FAtu 


The breaking of even the holoid roof is not necessarily 
a sudden, unheralded event, such as one might anticipate 
from a cursory consideration of the problem. It is clear 
that the action of the moments cannot destroy the roof 
without revolving in a degree the elements into which the 
roof is broken, and any revolution inevitably binds these 
elements against one another so that they are less able to 
fall. Hither a recession of the ribs or a further demolition 
of the revolving elements must take place or the roof 
cannot descend. One form of demolition which frequently 
occurs in shallow workings is vertical shear extending the 
cracks already made by the bending-moment stresses. 
But horizontal shears may make it possible for the roof 
masses to revolve and yet fit the space they occupied by a 
counter revolution of the strata past each other. Or again, 
the whole mass may be broken up by the rubbing of the 
opposing faces of the elements as they try to fall. 

It is this last action which is in evidence in coal brought 
down by a shot when it is broken considerably in falling, 
and that vertical shear is not an important cause of the 
fall of coal is shown by the fact that there is a distinct 
tendency for the coal to roll away from the side ribs. 

It is necessary now to consider the plate structure in 
which the roof is considered as a vast plate, a monolith 
in itself but resting without adhesion on its supports. 
Whenever there is a mined area the roof is depressed, and 
being elastic it tends to rise on the surrounding supports, 
resting its weight on the edges of the surrounding ribs 
of the excavation. This area of quasi-elevation is fol- 
lowed by another area of depression surrounding the 
central depression and the area of quasi-elevation. Thus 
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the roof plate is bent into a series of waves around the 
central area of disturbance just as the surface of the water 
is rippled round the point where a stone has fallen and 
disturbed its equilibrium (see Fig. 11). 

Of course, the elevations are only relative, not actual, 
and naturally, like all undulations, as they recede from 
the point of disturbance they die down. But it is essential 
to remember that while the holoid structure is to a large 
extent a closed force chain, this is not nearly so true of 
the roof plate, the stresses in which are less localized and 
circumscribed. 


Tur Cumoip, WAVE-LIKE oR PLATE STRUCTURE 


This structure we may dub as cumoid (from kuma, a 
wave). The remarkable feature about such a structure is 
that it develops points of great stress far away from the 
disturbing cause, and it may break over the pillar instead 
of in the opening. The appearance of the Forth Bridge, 
Scotland, is known to almost everyone. The lght struc- 
tural work over the midspan contrasts most forcibly with 
the heavy structure over the piers. It is the case with all 
cantilevers and continuous-areh structures, and the roof 
in the mine is like a continuous arch, only it is continuous 
not only in one, but in every direction. 

It is the peculiarity of the cumoid structure that the 
stresses it involves may be greater farther from the point 
of disturbance than at some nearer point. But, like the 
holoid structure and the pyoid, it puts the greater burden 
on the pillar’s edge. The center of the pillar between twu 
large open spaces may be relieved from much of the nor- 
mal pressure because of the bending of the cumoid roof 
over the pillar (see Fig. 13). 

There is some evidence that in actual operations in some 
sections of the country the roof soon breaks by horizontal 
shear into two or more separate cumoid structures, of 
which of course one is free of external load, while the 
others, though below other cumoids, may or may not be 
loaded over the unsupported area. If the stiffness of the 
upper cumoid, or cumoids, exceeds that of the lower, the 
loading may be relieved from the open spaces and the 
upper cumoids may restrain the lateral, and therefore the 
vertical, movement of the lower cumoids, thus adding to 
their resistive strength. 


REASONS WHY RooF FAILURE MAY SPREAD 


In an interesting paper read before the winter meeting 
of the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, the late F. C. 
Keighley called attention to the fact that when the lower 
roof broke or was preparing to break in the mined spaces 
of the Connellsville region it frequently weakened the 
lower roof in the rooms and headings nearby, despite the 
strong support afforded by large pillars. This caused in 
the narrow places many falls which had to be loaded out. 

It would seem, therefore, that the breaking of the lower 
roof or its initial stressing tears the lower roof from the 
upper and from the ribs, converting it into a cumoid 
structure which is too weak to stand the strains to which 
it is exposed. In cases, however, these primary failures 
may be due to substitution of a pvoid for a holoid struc- 
ture. For it must not be forgotten that where the bottom, 
ribs and roof are one and indivisible, the floor is an ele- 
ment of strength and prevents the roof from breaking. 
Just as the lower flange in a rail helps the ball of the rail 
to support the weight, so does the floor help sustain the 
roof so long as the former is unbroken. 
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One of the patented features of the Luten bridge con- 
struction is its holoid structure. Luten does not use the 
term, but nevertheless the construction is closely analog- 
ous to the structure I have been describing. Luten builds 
not one bridge but two, one for vehicles to pass on and one 
termed the stream pavement to bind the feet of the piers 
together so as to form a perfect holoid. Destroy the 
lower bridge and the upper or traveling bridge is in a 
precarious condition (see Fig. 15). 

The holoid structure gives the strongest of roofs; the 
pyoid is less strong; the cumoid is still weaker. Every 


horizontal shear makes the roof progressively less stable. 
Strange to say, vertical cracks permit the replacement in 
many cases of a less stable by a more stable structure. 
The fractures in a vertical direction, which would ordi- 
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FIGS. 17 AND 18. SHOWING HOW DIFFICULT IT IS TO 


DESTROY A CONCHOID ROOF STRUCTURE 

Fig. 17 shows the large amount of displacement needed to 
permit the unbroken fall of one leaf of a conchoid, or broken 
cumoid, 1,000 ft. deep. Fig. 18 shows how the needed distor- 
tion is secured by horizontal shears at places of weakness. 
narily be thought more detrimental than those in any 
other direction, prove not unimportant, it is true, yet 
in a way strengthening. 


THE ConcHoID Is THE Last RESISTANT STRUCTURE 


When a cumoid of great depth finds itself inadequate 
to its own support as a cumoid and begins to rend verti- 
‘ally from the surface downward to its supports and up- 
ward from the span centers to the surface, then the cumoid 
beam becomes an arch, and the cumoid plate becomes a 
dome and until it fails in its new structural relations, it 
cannot continue to extend those rents which threatened 
its stability. Let us say that the cumoid has become a 
conchoid (from conchus, a shell), the lines of stress form- 
ing figures resembling one shell of a bivalve. 

As the elements of which the roof consists crowd each 
other into the opening it is impossible for the roof to rup- 
ture or fall until the various strata cease to act as a unit 
and begin to slide past each other (see Fig. 16). If we 
imagine an element of rock stretching from a rib to the 
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half span, a distance, let us say, of 100 ft.; if we further 
suppose the excavated coal or other mineral to be 10 ft. 
thick, and regard the rib, floor, and falling-rock element 
to be so adamant that none of the three will crush, heave 
or bend, then the inclination of the element when one 
corner reaches to the floor will be 10 per cent. 

If the excavation is 1,000 ft. below the surface, the dis- 
placement of the block at the surface would have to be 
100 ft. (see Fig. 17). Ata greater depth the displace- 
ment would be more. It is needless to say that such an 
elbowing of the adjacent rock masses cannot occur even 
where the crop, broken roof, or the sags in nearby work- 
ings make a certain amount of lateral adjustment possible. 
But horizontal shear along weak planes, such as beds of 
clay or coal or stratification planes, will permit such a 
number of readjustments in the element of rock itself 
that it will be able to come down. It will, in fact, only 
tend to tilt; it will not actually upset forward as this 
would involve too many other changes (see Fig. 18). 

This, then, is how the end comes unless the rock is too 
strong to shear horizontally. Subsidence ceases when the 
required deformation has taken place. The choking up 
of the falls probably has but little to do with the final 
result, though it may have its effect in some cases. In 
fact, the theory as given is comforting to the conserva- 
tionist, as the beds above the one extracted suffer but little, 
being exposed only to the horizontal shearing process, 
which is by no means destructive of the integrity of the 
measures. 

However, the rupture at the half span may often result 
in falls of moderate size at that point, for when the mono- 
lithic roof is weakening by successive horizontal shears, 
we have a series of superposed cantilever cumoids entirely 
unequal to the task of self support. If the action which 
forms these cumoids does not let them all down to the 
floor suddenly, they will be sure to fracture successively 
from the bottom upward, and such seams of mineral as 
partake of this independent action will be destroyed. 

Extracts from a Superinatende 
ent’s Diary 


Everyone who reads the daily papers can know that 
in most coal-mining districts the companies that own the 
mines also own the houses in which the miners live, as 
well as the commissaries from which the men buy their 
supplies; and knowing that, it is so easy to assume that 
the mining companies come pretty near to owning their 
employees, body and soul. The fact that in most cases 
the company has no alternative in the matter of owning 
its entire camp is never taken into consideration. 

I have just gone through an experience which has made 
me realize that the owning of the houses and commissary 
by an operating company does not necessarily enable the 
company’s superintendent to regulate the domestic affairs 
of the employees in an arbitrary manner. 

About three weeks ago one of our assistant mine fore- 
men lost his life, probably because of his own carelessness ; 
still he had been attending to his duty and had gone 
about it in a conscientious way. Under the circumstances 
every one felt very much distressed by the accident, espe- 
cially because the unfortunate fellow had always been a 
faithful worker, loyal to his company and solicitous about 
the welfare of his subordinates. A week after his death 
I took the matter up with the company’s casualty depart- 
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ment to see what could be done for his wife and children. 
It is reported that, according to the evidence, the com- 
pany’s liability would be hard to establish, but it would 
waive this advantage and permit me to offer the maximum 
sum allowed by the company for settlement of cases out 
of court. 

I felt sure that the widow would be governed entirely 
by my advice and so I hesitated about laying the matter 
before her and finally decided to talk the proposition over 
with her two brothers, who had come into camp to assist 
her. 

They laughed at my offer and intimated that they would 
like to see any company beat their sister out of her rights 
by compromise. 

Of course I felt very much put out in having my good 
offices misconstrued and repaid by insult, but because 
of my affection for the dead man I overlooked that and 
decided to await developments. 

They were not long in coming. 

Yesterday one of the brothers came to my office to in- 
form me incidentally that he was leaving, but he man- 
aged to tell me that he had advised his sister to remain 
in possession of the company house and to trade at the 
company store until her rights could be decided by the 
courts, and in the meantime if anyone attempted to 
oust her from the house, or if the company refused to sup- 
ply her with goods requirec from the commissary, she 
was to go through the camp and impress upon all the 
inhabitants what a soulless company they were working 
for. 

What an unpleasant predicament. 

Undoubtedly the brothers have made the widow believe 
that it is the company’s duty to allow her to remain in 
the house and supply her from its commissary until the 
court gives her satisfaction, and if I should attempt to 
acquaint her with the actual facts in the case she would 
decide that I was trying to take advantage of her. I 
would rather pay her house rent and her grocery bill in- 
definitely than to attempt to persuade her that she ought 
not to follow her brothers’ advice, and yet if I should al- 
low such a precedent to become established my useful- 
ness with the company would soon come to an end. 

It’s just another instance illustrating the crying need 
of an adequate and universally accepted liability law. 

Speaking as an Inspector of Mines, R. Donald Bain ex- 
pressed himself in favor of compulsory watering. Referring 
to an accident in his district (Durham, England), he said that 
if the regulations as to watering had been carried out there 
would have been no explosion at all. On this point British 
mine inspectors are constantly remonstrating. Their remon- 
strances have had some effect, and there is also a tendency to 
understand the dangers of dust more than there used to be. 
“Wet zones” have been proposed and provided, and in the view 
of Mr. Bain it is possible that if an explosion occurred the 
area of it would be limited by their action. Most haulage- 
ways can be watered without interfering very much with the 
roof and floor, but where there is a great difficulty in water- 
ing these haulage-roads and where they can only water here 
and there it would be desirable that the types of cars used 
should be such that the dust could not easily escape, and 


even then the cars should be watered in order to prevent the 
seattering of dust. 


& 


The Tensile Strength and Elongation of Copper Wire varies 
considerably with its size; annealed soft copper wire ranges 
in tensile strength from 30,000 lb. per sq.in. in the coarser 
sizes to 42,000 lb. in the fine sizes. Hard-drawn copper varies 
in tensile strength from 45,000 lb. to 68,000 lb. per sq. in., 
according to size. Moreover, a solid unstranded copper wire 
of larger diameter than 0.46 in. is hard to splice. 
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SY NOPSIS—Under pressure from labor leaders 
the tridistrict convention makes fewer and less 
stringent demands on the operators than did the 
Scranton miners. The check-off will not be de- 
manded in the anthracite field. West Virginia 
operators will have to pay an increased freight rate 
of 15¢c. per ton. The Hocking Valley operators 
hope to secure concessions which they claim are 
needed if they would compete with the eastern 


Ohio field. 





On Tuesday, Sept. 7, the miners’ representatives of all the 
districts in the anthracite region, Nos. 1, 7 and 9, opened 
their tridistrict convention. The meeting was held in Hamp- 
ton Hall, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., nearly 450 delegates assembling. 
The expenses of the meeting will be large, each delegate 
receiving $3.75 per day. Some have even estimated a total 
cost of about $4,000 for each day the session continues. 

To guide the convention were the resolutions passed at 
the meeting of the delegates of district No. 1 in Scranton 
on July 19 and recorded on page 174 of the issue of “Coal 
Age” of July 31, but the pressure of the labor leaders, 
especially of J. P. White, the president caused a slight 
modification of the demands. These are still unreasonable, 
but the miners’ claims as usual must not be regarded as 
ultimate; they are purely haggling proposals to be modified 
later, and they are only made large in order that the miners 
may be thought reasonable by the public when they surrender 
some of their demands. ‘Look,’ they will say later, “how 
much we have conceded.” 


Report of the Anthracite Scale Committee 


There were fifteen men in the scale committee, five from 
each district. Reese L. Morgan was chairman and C. lL 
Brislin, secretary. The demands were as follows: 

(1) The next contract shall be for a period of two years, 
commencing April 1, 1916, and ending Mar. 31, 1918, and the 
making of individual agreements and contracts in the mining 
of coal shall be prohibited. 

(2) An increase of 20 per cent. shall be made on all wage 
rates now being paid in the anthracite coal fields. 

(3) An 8-hr. day shall be granted all day labor employed 
in and around the mines, the present rates to be the basis 
upon which the advance above demanded shall apply. Time 
and a half shall be paid for overtime and double time for 
work on Sundays and holidays. 

(4) Full and complete recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America of districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9 shall be 
accorded. 

(5) A more simple, speedy and satisfactory method of 
adjusting grievances than now provided shall be arranged. 

(6) Contract miners shall be restricted to one working 
place. 

(7) The selling price of mining supplies shall be fixed on 
a more equitable and uniform basis. 

(8) All coal shall be weighed and payment shall be made 
for it on a run-of-mine basis, 2,240 lb. constituting a ton. 

(9) The machine-mining scale shall be readjusted so that 
equitable rates and conditions shall be assured. 

(10) The arrangement of detailed wage scales and the 
settlement of internal questions, relative to both prices and 
conditions, shall be referred to the operators and miners 
of each district, to be adjusted on an equitable basis. 


Comparison with the Seranton Demands 


As districts Nos. 7 and 9 do not meet before the tridistrict 
convention, and consequently have not so far met, it is of 
interest to compare the conclusions reached by this Wilkes- 
Barre meeting with those at which district No. 1 arrived in 
its July session. There is a significant omission in the first 
demand of the Wilkes-Barre scale committee. The delegates 
at the Scranton convention declared for “a recognition of our 
organization with the right to provide a satisfactory 
method for the collection of its revenues.” In short, the 
demand of No. 1 district was for the “check-off.” 

For some reason this has been dropped, but the miners 
apparently did not recognize, at first, that the demand for 
this privilege had been withdrawn. President White has 
declared, however, that no attempt will be made to secure it, 


as he does not believe it can be obtained and does not want 
to ask for more than will be granted. It is hard to believe 
that Mr. White could regard the check-off as any more 
difficult to obtain than some of those unreasonable demands 
which he could not induce the committee to remove from 
the scale demanded. He is surely not unwilling to tack on to 
his program so important an item for the perpetuation of 
the union. Only those who doubt the value of the union or 
its leadership or its right to the adhesion of all miners are 
opposed to the check-off. 

There are, of course, several opposed to the deduction of 
money from the miner’s pay for union dues. These people 
are dubious about the union and do not believe the miners. 
should be compelled to join it; but surely J. P. White is not 
among these. It seems natural to suppose that he believes 
that the check-off, while not popular with the public as is 
the making of a bargain with the union and the 8-hr. day, 
will inevitably follow complete recognition and will be won 
without fighting when the operators have once made a con- 
tract with the union as an organization. 


Wage Increase of 20 Per Cent. Demanded 


The demanded advance in wage in the Wilkes-Barre scale 
is 20 instead of 25 per cent. The demands propounded by the 
Scranton convention made quite clear what effect the increase 
was to have on the pay of day laborers. They were to work 
8 hr. for the price of nine and were to receive a further 
increase of 25 per cent. Their raise in wage was to be 12.5 
per cent. per hour and 25 per cent. additional, which figures. 
an increase of 40.625 per cent. per hour. If the addition is to 
be reduced to 20 per cent., then the increase for each hour 
is 35 per cent. The meaning of the Wilkes-Barre convention 
on this matter is by no means clear. It says “the present 
rates are to be the basis upon which the advance above 
demanded shall apply.” It does not say whether the rate per 
day or per hour is the rate intended. If the rate per day, 
the day worker will gain in actual wage per day 17.67 per 
cent., which is a small gain compared with that of the miner, 
which is 20 per cent. 

In any event the demand, if conceded, cannot fail to raise 
immensely the cost of producing coal. Mr. White said some 
time ago that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. 
was making 33c. per day clear profit off each of its men, and 
that 19c. of this was excessive. Assuming that this profit is. 
typical of anthracite corporations, which it is not, the increase 
would far more than wipe out the portion of the dividend 
regarded as unfair, and in fact the entire dividend, even if the 
lowest interpretation is put on the contract offered by the 
Wilkes-Barre convention. The miners are evidently looking 
not to the companies but to the public for their increase. 
That may be perfectly permissible, but it is not right to 
declare that the companies can pay it out of present prices. 

Still the large concessions demanded of the operators—or 
should it be the public?—are not satisfactory to the Schuylkill 
delegates, who believe that in view of the many dangers to 
which miners are subjected the pay should be larger. 


Miners Will Now Discuss Matters with Operators 


The committee of miners who will meet the operators is 
clothed with power to negotiate the best contract possible. 
This will be submitted for the ratification either of the local 
unions or, if Mr. White has his way, to a tridistrict convention 
as in 1912. But the meetings will not be started till about 
February, when the Indianapolis convention has concluded its. 
sessions. 

It is difficult to say who will lead the operating concerns. 
George F. Baer, when living, undertook that responsibility... 
It is thought that Col. R. A. Phillips will be selected this year; 
but it is hardly probable that there will be any recognized 
leader. Colonel Phillips is hardly a proper selection, as his 
arguments are weakened by the fact that his company has 
been more successful than any other in making large divi- 
dends. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.’s 
president could always sustain a better argument. The 
miners are trying to drive a salient into the operators’ lines 
through the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. coal 
department’s weaker defensive position. 

It seems probable that if anyone is chosen to express the 
position of the operators, it will be E. W. Parker. It has 
always been customary in bituminous fields to select such 
an officer for negotiations of this sort, though as a rule he has 
been a recognized labor leader transferred to the operators’ 
ranks for that purpose. A man as disinterested as Mr. Parker 
is apt to reflect the judgment of all companies concerned. 
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Many D., L. & W. Employees May Receive Back Pay 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. coal depart- 
ment may have to pay $70,000 to $100,000 back pay to their 
inside, outside and assistant foremen, their driver bosses, 
firebosses, weighmasters, clerks and others. When the miners 
in 1912 secured their present contract with the operators a 
wage increase was provided of 10 per cent. 

A short while before the contract was signed the salaried 
men were given a voluntary increase of $5 a month. They 
were not given the percentage increase because they were 
salaried men and the company took the position that they 
were not parties to the contract. The electricians, elec- 
tricians’ helpers and watchmen at the collieries objected 
to their being excluded from the increase. The miners took 
up the claim of these men and the conciliation board con- 
Sidered it. A deadlock ensued, and the case went to Judge 
George Gray, who decided against the company. The payment 
~euer this decision amounted to only about $5,000, but now 
all the other bosses are claiming under it. 

An inside foreman, for instance, under the old contract 
got $120 a month. He now gets $125, but the award gives 
him $132. So he has coming due him $7 per month for 43 
months or $301 up to Oct. 1. The lower officials will not fare 
so well, for $5 more nearly represents the whole amount of 
the increase they would normally secure. It is only on the 
part of their salary above $50 per month that they will obtain 
an increase if it is paid. 


Railroad Rates Are to Be Raised 15c. in West Virginia 


The Ohio coal operators have won a substantial victory in 
their fight against the unfair differential in freight rates that 
gave the operators in West Virginia a great advantage over 
them in the coal markets. The fact that the interstate 
railways in West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio have raised 
the differential from 25c. a ton to 40c. is the biggest victory 
which has come to Ohio operators in many years. 

Freight rates showing this increased differential will be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington 
at once, and as soon as approved will become effective. The 
suc. differential in favor of Ohio coal will be based on the 
rate to Toledo, and a proportionate differential will be em- 
ployed for all other markets of the state. 

This great boom to Ohio operators came as a result of 
a conference between the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the executives of the coal-carrying roads affected, which 
was held in Washington during the week. M. J. Caples, vice- 
president of the Hocking Valley Ry., which is :2ffiliated with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., announced the result of this 
meeting upon his return from the conference. 

Coal operators are pleased over the action and predict the 
early resumption of some of the mines in the Hocking Valley 
and eastern Ohio districts. It is planned to get the miners 
back to work as soon as possible, so that they may have 
the coal ready for shipment when the new rate becomes 
effective, which should be within 30 days. 


Hocking Valley Operators Seek Concessions from Miners 


Equally important is the step taken by the Hocking Valley 
operators themselves. They have brought to the attention 
of the workers the reasons why, in their judgment, work has 
been suspended so long. The Hocking Valley operators ask 
that the same conditions be imposed upon them as are now 
in successful operation in the eastern Ohio coal fields. They 
hold that unless this is done the operators in the latter district 
will gain a stand which will be hard to overcome and may 
enforce idleness on the southern plants of the state. If 
the same conditions are adopted by the union men in the 
Hocking Valley, the operators claim that all the mines will 
be opened without delay. 

They point out these features which are in force in 
eastern Ohio, but not in the Hocking Valley field: A definite 
list of holidays which the miners are permitted to observe; 
a series of regulations that materially aid in the production 
of clean coal and that provide fines for miners who fail to 
observe these rules; specified conditions for setting and re- 
setting posts and the rates that may be charged therefor; 
provision that no strike shall be called for any cause other 
than a failure to pay wages, and that no mine shall close 
down on account of a funeral. Frequent holidays and funerals 
for many years have been the bane of operators. 


Military Court of Inquiry in Colorado 


A military court of inquiry is investigating the Colorado 
National Guard. It was originally appointed by the governor 
to inquire into the charges of corruption in that body and 
into the efficiency of Adjutant-General John Chase and other 
high officers in the militia, but its investigations have been 
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greatly extended. It is endeavoring to discover the motives 
of those who brought the charges, and it has publicly accused 
President Wilson and national army officers of aiding the 
United Mine Workers of America to prevent the rehabilitation 
of the guard, and it has charged that the Federal investigators 
in Colorado have worked with agents of the United Mine 
Workers to the same end. 

By order of the governor, Lieut.-Col. E. J. Boughton, presi- 
dent of the military court, and himself one of the officers 
named in the charges of corruption, has made public a state- 
ment that the court has obtained sworn documentary evidence 
of a conspiracy hatched by agents of the United Mine Workers 
to hinder the reorganization of the militia and to procure 
indictments, by misrepresentation, against Governor Carlson, 
Attorney-General Farrar, high militia officers and leading 
coal-mine operators and those who have financed them. 

Boughton has also charged, on the authority of the 
governor, that the decision of the state Supreme Court, 
prohibiting Judge Hillyer from presiding over the trial of 
three miners involved in the strike, reached Washington 11 
days before it was “handed down.” This accusation attacks 
the integrity of the court or of some of its employees, or 
assumes the commission of a theft, and it is so grave a charge 
that it will undoubtedly be considered by the Supreme Court 
at its next sitting. 


Union Denies Charges of Illegal Practices 


William Diamond, organizer for the United Mine Workers 
of America, who is said to have succeeded John R. Lawson 
since the conviction of the latter at Trinidad, frankly admits 
through local newspaper interviews that the United Mine 
Workers has had detectives in Colorado gathering evidence 
on which to base criminal complaints against state officials 
and coal-mine operators. Only the agitated state of public 
feeling could distort such activity into an offense, provided 
the means by which it obtains the evidence it is seeking is 
wholly within tice law. 

Mr. Diamona emphatically denies that any of the detectives 
have worked with any Federal officer, or that the union has 
any interest ia the National Guard other than that furnished 
by the fact that some of the guardsmen Mr. Diamond would 
have indicted and others he thinks are able to testify against 
those wno are chargeable with violations of the law. The 
men the union would indict have so far not been named by 
Mr. Diamond, but it is believed that the campaign of retalia- 
tior is to be directed against John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
otoer “powers behind the throne.” 


Union Claims It “Framed” Itself 


The United Mine Workers of America denies the force of 
the evidence obtained by the court of inquiry. It claims that 
the union officials knew that a raid was to be made on the 
offices of Major C. D. Elliott, one of the Mine Workers detec- 
tives. They accordingly placed a file of false correspondence 
for the express purpose of misleading the court; but the court 
in turn declares that this is only a futile effort to discredit 
the find. 

Witnesses before the court have refused to testify, alleging 
that, the body being military, it has exceeded its authority in 
summoning civilian witnesses. Among these is Philip S. Van 
Cise, a former captain in the guard, but now chairman of the 
committee bringing charges against Adjutant-General John 
Chase and his lieutenants. Another recalcitrant is Major C. D. 
Elliott, former adjutant-general of the National Guard of 
Virginia and now “special agent” for the mine workers. 

Van Cise was arrested by the court for refusal to testify. 
The governor immediately ordered his release pending the 
opinion of the attorney-general as to the court’s jurisdiction 
in such matters. The latter stated that the court “should have 
the right’? to summon witnesses, civilian or other, though it 
could not compel those it summoned to give testimony. Sev- 
eral subpwnas and one writ of attachment were issued 
forthwith. The latter was for the arrest of Major C. D. Elliott, 
but he had left for West Virginia. There is some talk of 
attempting to have him extradited. 

R. W. Coates, chief of the numerous detectives in the 
employ of the United Mine Workers of America, has been 
subpcenaed, but habeas corpus proceedings will be instituted 
by the union should the court apprehend Coates, Elliott or 
Van Cise. 

Van Cise declares that the charges brought by the com- 
mittee were made solely in the interests of the state and for 
the betterment of the National Guard. He wants Chase ousted 
and a complete reorganization of the body for use in national 
defense only. He would have a state constabulary appointed 
to relieve the militia from service in industrial disturbances. 
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Some New Aspects of the 
Anthracite Trade 


The indications are that competition among anthracite 
shippers is going to be unusually keen this fall and winter. 
This is being brought about by the fact that many small 
mining operators who formerly sold their production to 
the larger mining companies are going into the market 
direct or changing over to some of the smaller sales 
companies. These changes have been making themselves 
felt all summer, and as the busy season comes on a still 
greater impression will be made. 

There can be no denying that the individuals have 
grown and are equipped to offer both quality and ser- 
vice. They have been making their plans during the 
dull times and have been catering to the dealers, offering 
extra favorable prices and extended credits and giving 
appreciative attention to the smallest order. There is 
no doubt they have made many new friends. 

Their sales forces are large enough to warrant weekly 
calls on all the trade, and because of this attention the 
smallest retail dealer has never been in such close touch 
with the market and in a position to ask more favorable 
terms. 

The dealer who pays a price now without question 
is a thing of the past, and the feeling that the coal 
must be inferior on account of low price is also rapidly 
disappearing, for the very good reason that most coal 
reaching the market is being better prepared than ever 
before. 

It goes almost without saying, though, that the big 
companies will make determined efforts to regain lost 
tonnage and also get new business. For this reason it 
will be interesting to note developments. 
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The Stresses im the Mine Roof 


In this issue under the above title an article is re- 
printed extending the theory of roof demolition. In pre- 
vious contributions to technical journals and societies the 
author of that article has kept in mind only the later 
stages of roof breakage and has overlooked the fact that 
when a tunnel is driven into a hill the roof is integral 
with the ribs, and the latter is a unit with the floor. He 
shows in this most recent publication that it is impossible 
to treat them apart in the same manner as we would 
the roof, the walls and the foundations of a house. They 
must continue to be treated as a whole until in the process 
of demolition they are parted. 

Thus it appears there is a progression in the action 
of the mine roof which is marked by those rendings which 
the miner has long since ceased to fear but which are so 
trying if not terrifying to the tenderfoot. 

It may be doubted whether the writer of the article is 
justified in adding to our already overloaded dictionary 
and in giving us a new meaning to the old word “pyoid.”’ 
For holoid, “tunnel structure” would be a satisfactory 
equivalent; cumoid, could be safely translated into “plate” 
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and a conchoid would be just as intelligibly described if 
designated as a “dome.” 

The idea of a pyoid is harder to convey by ordinary 
words than any of the others. It is hard to find a name 
which will not create more fallacious interpretations than 
true ones, unless we use some other word like “pylon,” 
which is for the mining fraternity as hard to comprehend 
as pyoid and which is not a perfect analogue even then. 
Perhaps those who lke our mother English as she was 
before the days of Lyly will prefer to call the pyoid an 
“n” structure, for after all an “n” is not so far removed 
in appearance from the actual condition. 

However, coined words have their value, because they 
are supposed to convey only the ideas the coiner places on 
them. Strict etymologic truth is not demanded in making 
such names, and once coined they pass as if they were ex- 
actly specific, though hke copper coins they fail to weigh 


enough as raw material to justify their recognized evalua-- 


tion. 


Unsettled Conditions in the 
ldard-Coal Business 


While the individual anthracite operators market ap- 
proximately one-third of the production, it is not custo- 
mary for them to issue a price circular. In this respect 
they depend on the large companies which for years have 
issued circulars at regular intervals, and it is these circu- 
lars that the individual uses as a basis for his sales. When 
there is a brisk demand for coal it is not difficult to main- 
tain the circular, but in times of a dull market extraordi- 
nary activity of some shippers to get their product to a 
market has a most disturbing influence on prices. 

The one vulnerable spot, which has always been assailed 
by the individual, is the contract system of selling coal 
by the large operators. It has been the custom for many 
years to enter into contracts with extensive users of steam 
coal, covering their requirements for an entire year. In 
case the market price should fall below that agreed upon 
in the contract, the buyer without question receives the 
benefit of the falling market and when the price rises he 
is still protected. Furthermore, the buyer is not ob- 
ligated to purchase the tonnage agreed upon in his con- 
tract. Violations of contracts have been especially numer- 
ous this year, the consumer buying from the individual 
at a lower figure than his contract. As a result the large 
companies have sat idly by and watched a large propor- 
tion of their steam tonnage drift away from them, and 
they now have large stocks of the steam sizes in storage. 

It is not to be supposed that the large interests are 
entirely dormant; as a matter of fact, they have merely 
been tolerant. It is now rumored that one of the very 
largest companies has about decided to take a very ag- 
gressive stand in the matter of securing and holding their 
tonnage. It is hardly probable that the method to be pur- 
sued will be one of meeting fire with fire, as the big 
companies are too experienced to engage in a price war. 
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They could, of course, exert a tremendous power if they 
determined to right the market by a price-cutting cam- 
paign. Naturally, the cry would arise from the small 
shipper that the large producers were trying to eliminate 
him. 

It is quite likely that aggressive action on the part of 
any of the larger companies has been delayed simply be- 
cause of the many false impressions that would spread. 
Aside from this, the companies have been continually 
harassed by the Government during the past ten or fifteen 
years, with the end not yet in sight. Much of this oppo- 
sition has been traceable to individual interests claiming 
to have been injured by alleged unfair practices. 

If outward appearances count for anything, the in- 
dividuals have prospered under the present system. Many 
companies which a few years since were occupying very 
little office space and had small forces to market their 
output are branching out by taking large suites of offices 
and employing new salesmen. It would seem to be wis- 
dom on the part of the individual to realize that with his 
large aggregate tonnage there is a very great responsibility 
resting on his shoulders. It is regrettable that with the 
anthracite business hampered so much from without there 


should be so much friction from within. 
gs 


The Trend of Conditions on 
New Contracts 


The important contracts under consideration in the 
coastwise trade the past month have been the Boston & 
Maine R.R. locomotive supply and the Panama R.R. Co. 
The Boston & Maine contract (No. 1313, Vol. 8, p. 367) 
provides for 720,000 tons a year for one-year and five-year 
terms respectively, either f.o.b. loading port or delivered 
alongside Mystic Wharf, Boston, deliveries to begin on the 
expiration of present contracts, in August, 1916, and 
April, 1917. 

At this writing no award has been made, but the condi- 
tions of the order are so unusual that they have caused 
considerable comment. It is recognized that there are only 
a few shippers, probably not more than three or four, who 
are likely to undertake business of that size so far ahead. 
The largest part of this tonnage is now furnished via Nor- 
folk from the Clinch Valley region, and the trade is keen 
to see whether the present suppliers will be able to hold the 
order against interests that ship from the Fairmont and 
adjacent districts via Baltimore. The latter have been 
securing most of the New Haven business the past year, 
and the two railroads are of course closely associated. 

The bids on the Panama R.R. Co. contract (No. 1327, 
Vol. 8, pp. 367 and 446) seemed to show the same purpose 
on the part of Hampton Roads shippers as on previous 
Government contracts the past year—to keep other coals 
out of the running. Two bids of $2.60 f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on Cambria County coal would have had to be seriously 
considered had not 400,000 tons of Pocahontas been 
offered at the same figure at Norfolk. 

So low a price would be surprising, in view of admitted 
prospects for fall and winter trade and a possible labor 
disturbance in the spring, were it not for the fact that 
most of the demand is expected to come from the export 
market, and that those shippers who are credited with 
heavy tonnages offshore either quoted considerably higher 
or did not bid at all. Compared with last year’s bids on the 
same contract (Nov. 24, 1914, Vol. 6, pp. 814, 854, 892, 
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933 and 1048), the low Pocahontas price is 10c. less and 
that on Cambria coal 8c. The Panama R.R. Co. 
therefore will probably buy its supply at an average price 
materially less than last season. 

In the Philadelphia market the contract trade is ex- 
tremely dull, the oniy business offering being 600 tons of 
anthracite buckwheat, asked for by the Philadelphia 
County Prison, and the United States Government con- 
tract at Wilmington, Del., for supplying 3000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal for use in channel work for Philadelphia Har- 
bor. While the prices on the latter contract are not yet 
available, it can be definitely said that the bituminous 
interests are not anxious to accept any business at a 
figure less than the market price. 
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Should Coal Cost More ? 


Would it benefit the people of the world if the price 
of coal should be universally raised 50 or 100 per cent. ? 
From one angle it appears as though such a thing should 
be done. 

In the early days of the steam engine the cost of 
power was enormously high despite the cheapness of fuel. 
The apparatus in those days was decidedly inefficient, 
and the first cost of machinery was extremely high. 
That is one reason why there was so little machinery in 
use. 

With the increase in the cost of coal came more effi- 
cient machinery—so much more efficient, in fact, that 
power became cheaper per kilowatt-hour at the switch- 
board than it had been before. The very slight increase 
in the price of coal in recent years is logical enough. 
Practically all prices of life’s necessities have gone higher. 
And inasmuch as coal is gradually becoming more diffi- 
cult to mine, its cost should increase. 

On the other hand, our scientists are studiously plod- 
ding along in their laboratories, cheapening our power 
for us. Perhaps they are doing as much as they can right 
now, and perhaps not—who knows? If we should sud- 
denly increase the cost of coal, thus imposing a “peak 
load” on our scientific friends, wouldn’t it stimulate 
them to such concentrated effort that within a few 
months they would again bring the cost of power lower 
than it is today? It looks as though that is exactly 
what would occur. The scientists need a stimulus. They 
are a little ahead of the game now, so why should they 
worry so long as the operator is willing to be the goat? 

There is no question but that even now, with our un- 
precedented knowledge of coal and power, coal is being 
criminally wasted. Dr. Rudolph Diesel has shown that 
a thermal efficiency of close to 50 per cent. is a practical 
possibility with the use of oil as a fuel. 

In the early days of his work he proposed injecting a 
mixture of coal and oil into his engine, but it seems he 
did not succeed in making a success of such practice. 

Perhaps somebody will do it some day, or perhaps 
somebody will accomplish the same thing in a different 
way. It may be that in years to come a 50-per cent. 
thermal efficiency with coal as a fuel will be a common 
event. In that case we will only burn from 5 to 20 per 
cent. as much coal as we are now consuming. 
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The Oct. 2 issue of Coal Age will be devoted to “Safety 

in Mining” and we invite our readers to send us articles 
on this subject. 
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Valley View FirsteAid Meet 





SYNOPSIS—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the 
Hillside Coal and Iron Co, held their tenth annual 
contest on Aug. 28. These companies were pro- 
neers in the holding of such contests in America. 
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Evidencing a remarkable increase in efficiency, all the 
18 teams competing in the tenth annual first-aid contests of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the Hillside Coal and Iron Co. 
at Valley View Park, Inkerman, on Aug. 28, attained general 
averages of over 91 per cent. in the three-problem contest for 
the Capt. W. A. May Cup. 

A drizzling rain that broke about noon and continued at 
intervals chilled the spectators and doubtless kept many 
people away, but despite the weather conditions more than a 
thousand persons witnessed the contests and showed a lively 
interest in the demonstrations. 

The Pennsylvania and Hillside companies were pioneers 
in fostering this great work in the United States a full decade 
ago and have kept up the excellent work by holding the 
annual intercompany contests. Dr. F. F. Arndt, of Scranton, 
Penn., has for several years been in charge of the first-aid 
work of the two companies. During the winter months he 
instructs the different colliery teams and in the early summer 
holds district contests, to select the most efficient teams to 
compete in the intercompany meeting, of which also he has 
charge. 

Year by year, with the extension of the work, the expert- 
ness of the men has become more pronounced, and the gen- 
eral efficiency that has been attained in this the tenth year, 
is so close to perfection that surgeons and first-aid authorities 
declare that the treatment of accident cases by the com- 
panies’ first-aid teams leaves little to be desired. With the 
growth in expertness the tests at the first-aid contests have 
grown more difficult, and the problems now being given are 
extremely exacting. 


MAY CUP GOES TO NO. 8 SHAFT AND NO. 9 BREAKER 


The chief award in the contest was a year’s possession of 
the Capt. W. A. May Cup, the handsome trophy donated by 
the president of the companies. To secure permanent posses- 
sion it is necessary for a team to win the trophy three times. 
A former cup was won for the third time by the Law shaft 
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to furnish music for dancing, and this year another diversion 
was an athletic program, with a varied list of events, includ- 
ing some novelties, for the employees and their families. The 
closing of the mines converted the affair into a general outing, 
and many families spent the day at the park. 

This year the cup contest consisted of three full-team 
events. Hach team was composed of five operators and a sub- 
ject. Three problems, touching different phases of first-aid 
work, were given. Making a general average of 98% per 
cent., the No. 8 shaft team and the breaker team of No. 9 
colliery, North Pittston district, Pennsylvania Coal Co., tied 
for first position. As the two teams are from the same col- 
liery, the tie was not broken. The remarkable and significant 
feature is that not a competing team made a lower average 
than 913%. 

The winning teams were composed of the following mem- 
bers: 

No. 8 Shaft—James Hopkins, captain; Michael Dunn, Peter 
Bedford, Richard Lynch, Michael Hoban; Joseph Barrett, sub- 
ject. 

No. 9 Breaker—Thomas E. Ross, captain; Luther Heal, John 
E. Miller, Max Melcher, Harold Herbert; Floyd Ramage, sub- 
ject. Of this team, Ross and Heal have both won the individ- 
ual events in other contests. 

The averages made by the teams follow: 


SCORES OF TEAMS IN FIRST-AID CONTEST 


mm _ Problem——Y_, General 

1 2 Average 
No. 8 shaft, No. 9 colliery...... 100 100 95 98% 
No. 9 ‘breaker tere sieistel ies stared 95 100 . 100 983 
Clark slopeseAviOCaier ate cite 100 96 98 98 
No: 2 shaft! Olde Moree wn. serra 100 96 95 97 
No. 2 shaft, Forest City........ 100 95 95 963 
Checker vein, No. 14 colliery... 98 93 98 964 
No. 2) shatt, WNoescollversyia sar 100 93 95 96 
No. 5 shaft No. 6b colliery. seni 95 95 98 96 
Central breaker wajasne he etocnes eae 95 93 100 96 
Erie colliery, Maytleldva... wen. 96 93 96 95 
No. 6 shaft, No. 6scolliersi wan. 93 96 95 942 
Underwood colliery >]... + ame 93 93 96 94 
Courtright slope, No. 14 colliery 95 92 95 94 
Gray. slope, BPorést, City... eae 88 100 94 94 
No, 5 shaft, Now6 collieryu. 2]. 90 100 91 932 
No. Dishante Nom sscOUleny creme ism 85 93 96 913 


The problems were divided into three parts, one covering 
the treatment of wounds and bleeding, another the handling 
of burns, scalds, sprains and dislocations and the third the 
splinting and bandaging of fractures, simple and compound. 

The individual contest brought together the pick of the 
experts of the region. The six contestants were given the 





THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL CO. AND THE HILLSIDE COAL AND IRON CO. HOLD THEIR HISTORIC MEET 
THIS YEAR IN THE DRIZZLING RAIN 


team of the Avoca district in 1911. The present trophy has 
not been won twice by any single team. 

The company officials have carefully fostered their first- 
aid work. To increase individual expertness, a one-man or 
individual contest was instituted in 1913 for the best operators 
in the different districts. Gold watches and other valuable 
prizes were given to the winners A year ago a social atmos- 
phere was lent to the annual event by the presence of a band 


following problem to solve: Apply a double-crossed bandage 
to the jaw of the victim and dress a wound on the front of 
the chin. Control bleeding in a case where the right arm 
has been cut off within 2-in. of the summit of the shoulder. 
Show how to control bleeding where the left arm has been 
cut off 6 in. above the wrist. Show how to control bleeding 
where the right foot is cut off at the instep. Bandage the left 
foot, leg, thigh and left groin. 
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After the demonstration the judges put the contestants 
separately through an oral examination on the problem and 
on first-aid work generally, the oral test ranking equally 
with the demonstration. A remarkable commentary on the 


excellence of the work is furnished by the fact that Clement 
Farrell, of Mayfield, aged 22, made a perfect score in both 
the physical and oral examination. 
some gold watch. 

The other contestants made the following scores: William 
North Pittston, 92; 


He was awarded a hand- 


Creedon, Avoca, 964, Alexander Tait, 





BUT LITTLE OF THE PATIENT’S ANATOMY ESCAPED 
THE BANDAGE 


Harry G. Jones, Forest City, 91; William Tewksbury, Dunmore, 
852; Peter Hoolihan, South Pittston, 80%. 

The officials of the meet were: Director, Dr. F. F, Arndt; 
timer, Edgar C. Weichel; recorder, F. D. Conover; judges, 
Dr. F. J. Bishop, Dr. W. E. Keller and Dr. W. G. Fulton. The 
committee consisted of C. H. Frederick, chairman; W. P. Jen- 
nings, H. T. McMillan, F. H. Wright, J. P. Jennings and F. H. 
Coughlin. 

The crowd thronged the athletic field to witness the 
athletic contests. The Pennsylvania Coal Co. won the tug- 
of-war in which the foremen and assistant foremen of the 
two companies were pitted against each other, and the 
strongest employees of the two companies tugged manfully. 
Other results were: Putting the shot, William McGuire, 36 ft. 
10 in.; pipe race, Michael Hoban; fat man’s race, George Parry; 
boys’ race, tie between Frederick Llewellyn and Jacob Nagle; 
standing broad jump, Chester Adams, 9 ft. 2 in.; three-legged 
race, Max Nelson and John Tischler, first; egg race for ladies, 
Mrs. John Huffsmith; boys’ race under 17, Victor Valerious; 
220-yd. dash, Chester Adams. 

O. W. Wintermute, physical director of the Pittston Young 
Men’s Christian Association, directed the athletic events. 


# 
Old Company’s Annual Meet 





SYNOPSIS—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co.’s meet covered not only first-aid but land and 
water sports. A sparring match with heavily 
padded gloves was an interesting feature. The 
different districts competed for supremacy in 
aquatics and athletics and for the possession of a 
champion trophy, just as they competed there and 
have in other places for leadership in first-aid and 
for the ownership of @ cup. 
8 


The third annual outing and first-aid contest of the coal- 
mining department of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
occurred at Lakeside, about 6 mi. from Tamaqua, Penn., on 
Saturday, Aug. 28, and notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Weather Bureau to dampen the ardor of the contestants and 
spectators, a series of contests in first-aid and sports was 
held which will long be remembered as the most successful 
and enjoyable ever arranged by the company. 

A special train starting from Lansford at 8 a.m. gathered 
up the participants from the Panther Valley, approximately 
750 altogether, and reached Lakeside at 9 a.m. Immediately 
on leaving the train the participants, led by an excellent 
brass band composed of Slavic employees of the company, 
formed a line of march to the field where the first-aid con- 
tests were to be held, and no time was lost in getting to 
work. 
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In the first-aid contests 27 teams participated. For some 
time previous these corps had had special training in 20 dif- 
ferent problems, from which five were chosen by lot just 
before the contests began, and the teams were not advised 
as to the problems to be presented until they were announced 
by megaphone as each event was to be contested. The prob- 
lems drawn for the contest were: 

One-Man Event—Dress a simple fracture of the lower jaw 
and a gash on the left leg over the knee. Time, 4 min. 

Two-Man Event—Dress frostbites of both ears and both 
hands. Time, 4 min. This problem was introduced for the 
first time into a first-aid mine contest. 

Full-Team Events—Dress a compound fracture of the right 
thigh and laceration of the scalp on a line from the forehead 
to the base of the skull. Time, 8 min. 

Dress a compound fracture of the left leg and a simple 
fracture of the right collar-bone. Time, 8 min. 

Treat conditions of man overcome by gas, with burns on 
head, neck, upper chest, forearms and hands. Give artificial 
respiration for 1 min. Treat for shock. Dress burns. Time, 
8 min. 

In these and in the 4-min. events several of the teams com- 
pleted the treatment of the subject in about half the time 
allowed. The celerity with which the work was performed, 
as well as the perfection of the job itself, testified to the 
enthusiasm of the men and the excellence of their training. 

The three winning teams were (1) the outside employees 
of Lansford district, Alexander Gibson, captain, with a score 
of 98.4 out of a possible 100, the special prize being $25 in 
gold to the team and a silver medal with his name engraved 
thereon to each of its individual members; (2) employees at 
Nesquehoning shaft, Fred Heffler, captain, with a score of 97.6 
points, the prize being $15 in gold; (3) employees of the elec- 
trical department, Thomas F. Whildin, captain, with a score 
of 97.4 points, the prize being $10 in gold. 

In the 1914 contest the first prize was won by the outside 
employees at Nesquehoning, the second by the electrical de- 
partment and the third by the Lansford shops. 

Of the 27 teams competing for the prizes, 6 were from the 
Nesquehoning district, 5 from Lansford, 5 from Coaldale and 
7 from Greenwood. These district groups of teams also com- 
peted for a cup trophy presented by the company, the prize 
being awarded to the district having the best general average 
in the first-aid contests. The Hauto washery, Lansford shops 
and electrical-department teams are excluded from this com- 
petition. The cup is held for one year by the district win- 
ning it until one district has won it three times, when it be- 
comes the property of that district. Coaldale district, with a 
general average of 95.3, wins the cup for 1915, Lansford and 
Nesquehoning being nearly tied for second place with 93.8 
and 93.6, respectively. 


WATER SPORTS IN THE PARK LAKE 


Immediately after the completion of the first-aid contests 
the spectators and contestants moved to the lake shore, where, 
after a sandwich luncheon, the water sports began. These 
consisted of two swimming and two rowing contests, in which 
the four districts competed. Both swimming contests were 
won by William Barry, of Greenwood district. The single- 
oar boat race was won by H. Houser, of Coaldale district, and 
the double-oar race by W. Miller and L. Hiles, of Nesquehon- 
ing district. 

After the water sports were finished and before the field 
sports began, a bountiful and excellent dinner, under the direc- 
tion of Edward Petzel, steward of the Old Company’s Club at 
Lansford, was served in the grove, and though most of the 
guests not provided with raincoats or umbrellas were by this 
time fairly wet to the skin, there was little lacking in en- 
thusiasm or appetite, and ample justice was done to the 
feast. Steward Petzel says he never saw a hungrier lot of 
“boys.” 


BOXING CONTEST FOR POINTS 


An unusual and particularly appreciated event introduced 
at this outing as a diversion just preceding the field sports 
was a boxing contest with soft gloves. This consisted of 
three bouts, two of a preliminary character, between repre- 
sentatives of the four districts, and a final bout of six rounds, 
in which the winner was given a prize of $20 in gold and the 
loser a consolation prize of $10. The boxing contests pro- 
voked as much enthusiasm as any of the events, though no 
points were given to the winner on the general sports’ score. 

Up to this time the weather conditions had been about as 
unpropitious as they could be. The sky had been overcast 
from the early morning and a chill easterly wind had brought 
rain just as the march to the first-aid trials began. Fortu- 
nately, however, the rain, though chill, particularly to the 
“patients,” whose attire was necessarily scanty, was not 
heavy enough at any one time to interfere with the program 
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or to send the spectators to cover. During the afternoon 
when the field sports were being held the weather conditions 
were more favorable, the rain clouds withdrawing for a time 
as though showing more sympathy with the athletic than with 
the first-aid contests. 


ATHLETIC CONTESTS COMPLETED MEET 


The field sports consisted of running races, standing and 
running jumps, potato races, putting the shot and the tug-of- 
war. The winners of first place in both field and water sports 
were given 6 points. Those who won second place were credited 
with 4 points, those securing third place were awarded 2% 
points, while those placed fourth were given only 1 point. In 
the tug-of-war, however, the winning team was given 10 
points. The trophy for the field sports is also a silver cup, 
and the same rule obtains as to its awarding as governs that 
offered for competition in the first-aid contests. The win- 
ner this year was Greenwood, with a total of 54 points, the 
decision resting upon the result of the tug-of-war, with its 
10 points, which was won by the Greenwood district. The 
points made by the other districts were, in order: Lansford, 
47.5; Nesquehoning, 35.5; Coaldale, 17. 

The individual winners in these events were as follows: 
50-yd. dash for 50-yr.-old men, won by A. Haughton, of Lans- 
ford district, time 7 sec.; 100-yd. dash, won by George Jones, 
of Nesquehoning, time 10 sec.; 220-yd. dash, won by same; 
standing jump, won by Joe Leckitas, of Greenwood district, 
9.65 ft.; running jump, won by William Richards, of Lansford 
district, 18.8 ft.; potato race, won by William Richards; put- 
ting 16-lb. shot, won by William Brennan, of Lansford dis- 
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Wentz Allied Companies’ Meet 


The Wentz Allied Companies include the Midvalley Coal 
Co., at Wilburton, Penn.; J. S. Wentz & Co., at Hazle Brook, 
Penn., Upper Lehigh Coal Co. at Upper Lehigh, Penn., and the 
Maryd Coal Co., at a town of the same name, also in Penn- 
sylvania. 

These corporations held their second annual first-aid meet 
and field meet at Hazle Park, Hazleton, on Friday, Aug. 27. 
The weather was not by any means propitious but though 
conditions were threatening, the program was not revised. 

Twelve teams of adults competed for the prizes, which 
were a silver trophy cup for the leading team and $25 in gold 
for the second team. The breaker boys, who had three teams 
in the meet, competed for a prize of $5 in gold. The Upper 
Lehigh teams were successful in landing the cup and money 
prizes, the first going to the No. 2 team and the second to 
the No. 1 team of that colliery. The management of the 
companies was so well pleased with the showing of the 
breaker-boy teams that they were all given a prize of $5 
tin gold. The problems were as follows: 

One-Man Event—Leg crushed off below knee; stop bleeding 
and dress stump. 

Two-Man Event—A man has his arm caught in a machine, 
by which it is torn off completely and pulled out of the socket 
at the shoulder joint. Control hemorrhage and dress the 
wound. State to the judges what was your first method and 
what your final method of stopping the flow of blood; state 
also your final disposition of the injured man. Time, 10 min. 
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Three-Man Event—Right ankle dislocated, compound frac- 
ture of the lower third of the same leg, with arterial bleeding. 
Time, 10 min. 


Four-Man Event—A man, overcome by heat, falls and 
fractures his skull. Resuscitate and dress fracture. Time, 
6 min. 

Full-Team Events—(1) Dislocation of the spine. Simple 


fracture of the left arm and forearm. Time, 15 min. (2) 
A miner is caught by flying coal from a shot which was 
supposed to have missed fire. The right side of his face is 
badly cut, his right eye is blown out, he sustains a simple 
fracture of the right thigh, and three of his lower ribs on the 
left side are broken. Time, 18 min. 

Triangular bandages were used in solving all problems as 
stipulated in the rules. The contest was close, the teams 
being all of about equal ability. The judges were strict in 
their oral examination of the captains, and each team was 
closely questioned as to the method pursued in treating the 
various injuries. 

The judges were: Dr. Biddle, of Fountain Springs; Dr. 
J. M. Maurer, of Shamokin, surgeon of the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. in that territory; Dr. D. H. Lake, of Kingston, surgeon 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s collieries; 
Dr. Robert Gaughan, assistant surgeon at the Hazleton State 


Hospital. Dr. Montelius, of Mt. Carmel, was starter. Messrs. 
Ward and Kotch of the companies were the scorers. 
After the contest the men and invited guests, totaling 


in all 400 persons, were invited by the company to a dinner 
spread under the trees in the park. After dinner a basebali 
game and shooting match completed the entertainment. 


Victor-American Fuel Co.’s 
Garclem Contest 


By GC. S. TAayior*® 


The Colorado division of the Victor-American Fuel Co. 
held its third annual contest for lawns, flower gardens and 
vegetable patches the latter part of July of this year. 

In every mining town where the company has interests 
and where sufficient water is available for irrigation three 
cash prizes are awarded, consisting of $25, $15 and $10 each, 


*2044 Ash St., Denver, Colo. 





THE JAPANESE BOARDING HOUSE AT DELAGUA HAD A 
GORGEOUS DISPLAY AND TOOK FIRST PRIZE 


FRONT AND BACK YARDS AT CHANDLER, COLO., FROM THE DOCTOR’S RESIDENCE 


On left, view in front of brickhouses, and on right, scene in rear of doctor’s office and of adjacent lot. 


Wherever the land 


is not watered thoroughly trees and plants will not grow 
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for the best yards, whether they are planted to grass, flowers 
or vegetables. 

The only conditons imposed are that there be three or more 
contestants in each town, and that those participating in the 
contest be bona-fide residents of the place and employees of 
the Victor-American Fuel Co. 

The mine superintendent, surgeon and clerk are excluded 
from participation in the awards, although these three indi- 
viduals have always received a liberal amount of praise from 





AUGUST HUTTER RECEIVED FIRST PRIZE AT CHANDLER 
FOR HIS PRETTY GARDEN 


the judges in making their rounds, Disinterested parties re- 
siding in some neighboring town are selected for the judi- 
catory board. 

Each year an improvement is noticeable over the work of 
previous years. More are participating each year and the 
standard is raised as time passes. 

The following awards were made: 


Delagua—First prize, $25, J. M. Kawahata, Japanese Hotel; 
second prize, $15, John Ban; third prize, $10, Carr Robson. 
Judges: Charles Epstein and A. A. Bennett. 

_Hastings—First prize, $25, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts; second 
prize, $15, W. S. Krause; third prize, $10, W. M. Cunningham. 
Judges: Charles Epstein and A. A. Bennett. 

Chandler—First prize, $25, August Hutter; 
$15, Joseph Charis; third prize, $10, C. H. Smith. 
Shaw, Hunter Palmer and H. Galley. 

Ravenwood—First prize, $25, William Smith; second prize, 
$25, divided among B. Pastoria, John Happa and Joe Watson. 
Judge: S. M. Andrews. 


At Ravenwood there were three contestants who had ex- 
actly the same percentage, so it was decided to amalgamate 
second and third prizes of $15 and $10 respectively, giving 
each of the three contestants an equal share, 


second prize, 
Judges: John 
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Contest at Knoxville, lowa 
By ASC. Avstrin* 





SY NOPSIS—First-aid work makes slow but sure 
progress in Iowa, and is being steadily fostered by 
the labor unions. The meet at Knoxville in 
Marion County was attended by only three teams. 





Compared with her sister states, Iowa in general may 
seem to lack enthusiasm in first-aid work. Yet the Des Moines 
first-aid contest and several minor events since may fairly 
be deemed to show that a campaign has been started in that 
state which can hardly fail to be successful, should the con- 
tests in the future interest both the mining fraternity and 
those in other walks of life as did the contest held at Knox- 
ville. 

This event was held as an additional attraction at the 
Labor Day celebration of that town. The contest was in- 
augurated more for its educational value to the community 
than for any other purpose, and it served its purpose well, 
judging from the remarks and comments made by the spec- 
tators. The majority stopped to see what was going on 
purely from curiosity, but stayed to the end of the contest 
intensely interested and amazed to see the work done by 
the first-aid teams. 


. *Mining engineer, Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., Melcher, 
owa. 
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The contest was under the general supervision of Sam 
Ballantyne, vice-president of District No. 13 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, who with great skill “ran off” the 
meet without a “hitch” in the proceedings. 


A MINING COUNTY WITHOUT A FIRST-AID TEAM 


Knoxville is the administrative seat of Marion County; but 
while there are several important operating mines in that 
political division none of them has a first-aid team, so all the 
contestants came from other counties in the state. The per- 
sonnel of the teams was as follows: 

The Seevers Team of the Colfax Consolidated Coal Co. from 
Seevers, Iowa—Noah Barker, captain; Evan James, Russell 
Williams, Frank Willey and Fred Dickey. The Buxton Team 
of the Consolidated Coal Co., Buxton, Iowa—G. D. Yancy, cap- 
tain; Allen Staten, James Gillette, G. W. Broots, William 
Phillips and Fred Coleman. The Hocking Team of the Hock- 
ing Coal Co., Hocking, Iowa—J. G. Henwood, captain; Clyde 
MeDonald, John Wilson, William Chemington, Sam Oudrens 
and Ed Thorpe. 

The last-mentioned team took first prize in the Des Moines 
meet this spring and also contested at the Kansas City meet 
of recent date, where only by reason of a misunderstanding 
they failed to be awarded the trip to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 








NONE BUT FULL-TEAM EVENTS WERE CONTESTED 


Three problems were worked out, which were selected by 
Mr. Ballantyne from a list of five, all of them being full-team 
events. They were as follows;, 

Man found with broken back. Prepare patient for removal 
and stand in an upright position. Time, 12 min. 

Miner caught between loaded cars. Rib and right shoulder 
blade broken; left arm broken 3 in. below elbow; left foot 
crushed; cut on right cheek. Improvise stretcher and carry 
ROetts pines 12mm in: 

Simple fracture of right thigh; fifth and sixth ribs on left 
side broken; compound fracture of right wrist; bright-red 
blood issuing. Improvise stretcher and carry patient 50 ft. 
Time, 11 min. 

The first event was the most closely contested, all the 
teams averaging above 90, as follows: Seevers team, 96 per 
cent.; Buxton team, 94, and Hocking team, 91. 

The second event seemed to give the most trouble, the 
difficulty being not so much in technique as in minor matters. 
The Buxton team bandaged the wrong arm. The Hocking 
team seemed to be somewhat nervous in that event and was 
penalized for .not having sufficient material on hand, also 
for awkwardness, slowness and the faulty directions of the 
captain. 

However, that team made up for these lapses in the last 
event, in which it made a perfect score. The Buxton team 
again fell down rather badly, suffering a 13-point penalty. 
The Seevers team was deliberate, methodical and consistent 
throughout, only losing 16 points in the three events, the 
final score being as follows: Seevers, 94%; Hocking, 934; Bux- 
ton, 863%. 

Drs. Connell, Ames and Wright, all of Knoxville, were the 
judges. Dr. A. E. Reiter and H. C. Austin were score-keepers 
and Senator Clarkson, of Albia, acted as timekeeper. 

The contest was witnessed by approximately a thousand 
people. The crowd as a whole, was either bent on pleasure, 
or had not felt hitherto any interest in work of this character, 
but that so many turned aside to view the contest shows that 
the exhibit did much to advance the progress of first-aid in 
Iowa. 
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Montana Hoisting Engineers—Employment of operators of 
electric and air hoisting engines used in lowering or hoisting 
men is regulated by a law adopted at the recent session of 
the Montana legislature. Section 1 makes it unlawful for 
an unlicensed person to operate such an engine of more than 
25 hp., subject to the same exception in emergencies that is 
made by the revised codes of the state concerning the em- 
ployment of unlicensed operators of steam engines and boil- 
ers. Sections 2 and 3 provide for issuance and revocation of 
licenses by the state boiler inspector and authorize persons 
who hold first-class licenses for operation of steam engines 
and boilers to operate electric and air hoists without the 
license prescribed by the new law. Section 4 divides the 
licenses into two classes, the first being limited to applicants 
who have had three years’ experience or more in operating 
electric or air hoists and authorizing operation of any such 
hoist and the second class being limited to applicants with at 
least two years’ experience and forbidding operation of a 
hoisting engine of more than 100 hp. Section 7 makes it a 
misdemeanor for an unlicensed person to operate any of the 
machinery covered by the act or for an owner or manager 
to employ any such unlicensed person. 
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Responsibility of Miners 


Letter No. 1—In my experience of 25 years in coal and 
metal mining, during which time I have endeavored to 
make a close study of mining conditions, I do not recall 
anything that has so aroused to action all mine operators 
and officials as the great “Safety-First”) movement has 
done. There can be no question but that the measures 
adopted by these operators and officials have warded off 
many accidents and saved lives. But what has been done 
in this direction only leads one to ask, Why have these 
efforts put forth so earnestly not accomplished more than 
they have? The problem is not easily solved, but there 
are three reasons that, when well considered, speak 
volumes. I will refer to these separately and briefly. 

First, the newspaper press and many news agencies seem 
to take special delight in assailing the great coal companies 
of our country, with the result that they have educated 
the average miner to believe that these companies are 
directly and wholly responsible for the safety of their 
employees in the mine. This idea has taken so large a 
possession of the minds of the general miner that he has 
come to feel no personal responsibility for his own safety 
while in the mine. He believes that it is the company’s 
place and duty to take care of him. Many a time the 
miner knows what he should do for his own safety and 
yet puts off doing the work until he is instructed to do 
it by the mine. foreman or his assistant. 

On this account, while mine officials have made great 
advances in the direction of safety, miners as a class 
have retrograded along this line. Not many years ago 
little attention was given by the operator to the question 
of making the mine safe, but his chief thought and effort 
were devoted to increasing his profit. The safety of his 
employees was not a matter of his concern. Today the 
first consideration in all uptodate mines is the safety 
of the men employed. Formerly the miner had to work 
single handed for his own safety. Now, how much more 
could be accomplished if the miner would codperate with 
his employer in matters of safety and realize his own 
personal responsibility in this matter? The miner must 
remember that no one but himself can exercise the con- 
stant vigilance and care needed to avoid the unseen and 
often unexpected dangers that surround him while at 
work. 

Second, the present-day tendency of the miner is to 
shorten his hours of work and increase his daily output 
of coal. In his haste to do this and load his turn of 
cars, he gives little attention to the safety of his surround- 
ings and neglects or postpones to do what his better 
judgment would tell him is necessary in order to make 
his place safe. This rush to load coal not only affects 
the miner but urges the drivers to the same recklessness 
and disregard of safety in their efforts to supply the 
turn of cars. 

Third, few will deny that there is prominent in many 
mining towns a spirit of recklessness. There can be no 
question but that this spirit is destructive of all that 
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pertains to personal safety and the security of property. 
I believe that much depends on the earnest efforts of 
coal companies to repress this spirit of reckless bearing 
among its employees. I believe that this should be made 
a feature of the work in the safety movement. Much 
could be accomplished in this regard if a certain portion 
of the money spent for increased safety could be devoted 
to the development of the church life and work in the 
community in mining towns. In the associations of 
the church, men are led to regard life as sacred and are 
impressed with a seriousness in regard to death. This 
leads them to a fuller realization of danger and the 
exercise of greater care and caution in their daily work. 

These three causes, as I have said before, speak volumes 
and furnish much food for thought. They deserve careful 
consideration in our efforts to make mines safer. 

C. W. Rorenserry, Supt., 
Stonega Coal & Coke Co. 

Arno, Va. 

Labor in Mining 

Letter No. 9—Referring to the article of Josiah 
Keely, Coal Age, Aug. 21, p. 294, in which he discusses 
the question, “Why are strikes at coal mines of such 
frequent occurrence ?,” I desire to offer a few comments, 
which should not be regarded as criticising any of Mr. 
Keely’s statements, but merely expressing my own opinion 
on this subject. 

It would seem that Mr. Keely’s statements refer mostly 
to conditions in our own state of West Virginia. There 
are, no doubt, many reasons for the present unrest; but, 
in my opinion, the chief reason is the enmity that has 
existed for a number of years between employers and their 
employees. The feeling may not be as strong today as 
formerly, but it cannot be said to be eliminated. Up to 
a few years ago, as is well known, certain coal operators 
had the upper hand in their own counties and in the 
state. In one instance an operator was styled “king” of 
the county, where he not only ruled the mines with an 
iron hand but controlled the whole political machine, 
which he had built up in that county. His ruling days 
came to an end, however; but in leaving he could not 
take with him the hatred he had generated in the miners. 

I am happy to say that conditions are not the same 
today, though all mining districts in the state are not 
alike. There are fields that always had more or less 
trouble before they were unionized, but the trouble in- 
creased when they became organized as a union. There 
are other fields where no union exists, and trouble is 
almost a stranger, although it cannot be said that the 
working and living conditions are quite so good there as 
in the other fields. The reason for this is that the 
mines are smaller operations and the owners come into 
closer touch with their men, whom they strive to treat 
fairly, as far as their limited means permit. 

The miners working im these smaller operations have 
not been oppressed as those in the larger fields, where 
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the owners of the mines are hardly known. The mines 
in those fields were largely in charge of a superintendent, 
who had nothing at stake but his position and was de- 
termined to be boss as long as he lasted. He often over- 
stepped his rights, not only in the mines and during 
working hours, but in the social life of the camp. I do 
not mean to say that there were not some good officials 
among them, but they were in the minority. Neither do 
I mean to suggest that a mine official can be given too 
much power as long as he uses it with discretion. 

It often happens that a superintendent who has made 
good in one field, on changing to another field, discovers 
that he must change his ways of dealing with the men. 
A superintendent will often misjudge his man, as in 
one case, when that official remarked, “Mike is a good 
Joader; there is none better in the mine; but he wants 
to be jollied along.” Now, I will say that if Mike comes 
out and asks for more props he doesn’t want to be “jol- 
lied,” he wants props. He may not say much when he 
gets a jollying instead of the props; but as the Ivish- 
man said of his parrot, “He don’t talk much, but he 
is a bugger to think.” Mike will take the jollying for a 
time, but some day he will explode, and the explosion will 
bring out of the mine all the other Mikes. Then the 
management wonders and asks, “Why are strikes at coal 
mines of such frequent occurrence ?” 

I have referred to the prop question only as an illus- 
tration. It is a trivial matter that is easily adjusted 
if attended to in time; but there are other trivial mat- 
ters that are too often “jollied’’ down instead of being 
met fairly and squarely, and satisfaction given before 
they become real grievances. 

Every mine official should be able to command the re- 
spect of his subordinates, and likewise the respect of 
every worker in the mine. But in order to do this he 
must be thoughtful and study the situation as it is. 
Should the field be unionized, he should try not to allow 
his mind to become prejudiced against such a condition, 
but endeavor to establish good terms between himself 
and the union. In that case, should trouble arise, the 
miners will surely see him before throwing down their 
tools and going out on a strike. 

In every case, miners should be made to feel that they 
will be given justice. Should they be in the wrong, 
the superintendent should talk over the matter with 
them as man to man. It may happen that there are 
some black sheep, but the effort must be made to over- 
balance their influence among the men. The superin- 
tendent must remember that miners have the same right 
to organize as the operators in whose mines they are 
employed. 

Operators, not only in West Virginia but everywhere 
else, would do well to study the system of one of the 
largest coal companies in the state of Wyoming. The 
management has to contend with Greeks and Japs, in 
addition to all the other nationalities that frequent our 
coal fields. The field is organized and it is doubtful 
whether the company would desire to return to the open- 
shop system. They encourage the union in every possi- 
ble way, with the result that most of the men are satisfied 
and contented. They see to it that their committees are 
composed of the most liberal-minded men in the camp. 

Now observe how, under these conditions, troubles in 
the mine work out in a reasonable way. Suppose, for 
instance, a motorman, timberman or trackman, so mind- 
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ed, aims to do as little work as pcssible for the time 
he puts in. There is surely a miner who is inconvyen- 
ienced in his working place because of this man’s shiftless 
ways, and the fellow is soon reported to a mine com- 
mittee, which promptly takes up the matter with the 
guilty one and gives him a chance to mend his ways or 
submit to having his case called to the attention of the 
foreman or superintendent. The union motto in that 
camp seems to be, “A fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay.” It is understood that every man must work so 
as to do justice to the company, the union and himself. 
That kind of union almost eliminates the type of man 
who insists on getting daywork inside of the mine, where 
he can lose an hour in the morning and be hunting for 
it the rest of the day. 

It is good to notice, however, that there are many 
signs which show that West Virginia is coming to the 
front, her natural place in coal mining. The violence 
that has dominated the early union is fast being replaced 
by the order that characterizes the modern union. False 
leaders and agitators are beginning to find that the rank 
and file of the miners will not be led to repudiate their 
contracts and indulge in violence and disorder. 


C. J. FUETTER. 
Logan, W. Va. 


eS 
Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 8—Let me first ask the question, What is a 
mine foreman? I would answer: A mine foreman is the 
man who is held responsible for everything that happens 
in the mine, which may mean the loss of a life, or the cost 
per ton of coal produced, or anything that may come 
between these two items. He is the man whom the min- 
ing department holds responsible for the carrying out of 
the mining law under penalty of imprisonment or fine. 
The mine superintendent expects him to deliver the coal 
to the tipple at the very lowest cost. The employees expect 
him to adjust all their grievances, whether real or imag- 
inary. If he fails to do this to their entire satisfaction 
he is at once pounced on by the officials of the miners’ 
union. Again, he is never sure of the position he holds. 
At any time the superintendenti or the operating com- 
pany may become dissatisfied with him and, as a result, 
he must go. There is no one to whom he may appeal, 
and he finds himself, on very short notice, without work. 
Hence, we can see that this is not the best of positions to 
occupy. 

Let us now see what a man must be before he can prove 
efficient as a mine foreman. He must be a man who is 
strictly sober and also honest, one that will refuse to take 
a gift however small from any of the workmen. He must 
be a man that has the confidence of all who work under 
him, one that can keep cool in any emergency and teach 
others to do the same. He must be energetic in his studies 
and keep up with the ever-changing conditions of mining. 
He must understand the theory as well as the practice of 
mining. It will be better for him if he has worked up 
from a trapper boy or driver. 

He must be able to render first-aid treatment to an 
injured man, no matter how serious an accident may 
occur. He should be a man who can pass an examination, 
proving to the state mining department that he under- 
stands all the state laws of mining; can work out various 
problems in ventilation ; knows the properties of the vari- 
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ous gases met with in coal mining; is able to attend 
to the drainage of the mine and has a good practical 
knowledge of electricity. He must at all times carefully 
watch the ventilation of the mine and measure the air 
current as prescribed by law. If he finds it sluggish, he 
should at once ascertain the cause, which will probably 
prove to be a fall in the air course, a broken-down stop- 
ping or an open door, and proceed at once to remedy the 
trouble. 

In mines generating firedamp the foreman must see 
that all persons are out of the mine before permitting the 
fan to be slowed down or stopped for repairs. His motto 
should always be (1) the safety of everyone under his 
care, (2) the safety of the company’s property, (3) cost 
of operation. Some companies appear to have reversed 
these items. He must be a man who has the force of his 
own convictions, be able to say “No” and strictly adhere 
to his decisions, having first made sure that he was right. 
He must, as nearly as possible, carry out the mining law 
to the letter. He must be a man of original ideas, but 
never feel himself too big to take advice, even if it comes 
from a coal digger. 

To review more fully some of these qualifications, it 
may seem strange to many readers of Coal Age, but there 
are mine foremen who have few of the qualities men- 
tioned. Such a man holds his job simply because he can 
get out the coal at a reasonable cost by bullying the 
motormen or the drivers, as the case may be. He does 
this more readily if they are foreigners. His other re- 
sponsibilities are taken care of by his assistants. This can 
only happen in a state where the mine foremen do not have 
to pass an examination. 

Again, there are mine foremen who are quite up to the 
standard and have all the above-named qualifications. A 
man who is strictly sober is most likely to succeed, because 
he can keep clear of the traps that are set by the wary 
miner for the mine foreman who takes a drink once in a 
while. It is a well-known fact that when a miner gives 
anything to the boss he always expects a great deal more in 
return. There are various ways to gain the confidence of 
the men. Treat them as you would like to be treated your- 
self; help them in any way you can. This may mean 
assisting a man to puta car on the track, lending a hand 
to put up a cross-timber, helping a man to charge a hole, 
or helping to do any other little thing that a mine foreman 
may come across during his daily examination of the work- 
ing places. These acts are not much in themselves, but 
they go a long way toward gaining the confidence of the 
men. First-aid should be understood and practiced by 
every mine official, both inside and out of the mine. How 
ridiculous a mine foreman looks when an accident occurs 
and he is not able to give the proper aid. 

Some superintendents appear to like the idea of cutting 
down the mine foreman’s order for supplies each month. 
In that case the efficiency of the foreman is greatly cur- 
tailed. No sensible-minded man will pass in an order for 
supplies that he does not need. Recovery of rails, ties and 
posts from abandoned workings is done by careful foremen 
as soon as the workings are finished. If this is not done 
the material is lost altogether or recovered later only at 
an unnecessary expense to the company. In conclusion, 
the foreman must work hand in hand with his men, the 
mining department and his superintendent if he would 
prove himself to be an efficient mine foreman. 


ae MINE Boss. 
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Stopping Payroll Leaks 


Letter No. 7—I was much interested in reading the 
several letters in regard to stopping payroll leaks. The 
last one, Letter No. 7, by C. J. Fuetter, Coal Age, Aug. 
7, p. 22%, impressed me particularly. 

In this letter Mr. Fuetter points out the loss that 
occurs when the bonding of the rails in an electric haul- 
age system underground is left in charge of a mine 
foreman who gives the matter no thought or care. The 
reason is often because the mine foreman desires to make 
a record for himself by cutting down his cost-sheet, 
not caring, as Mr. Fuetter suggests, that he is thereby 
creating a much heavier expense in the powerhouse, the 
blame for which he knows quite well will be laid to an- 
other man’s charge and he will escape. 

It stands to reason that the greatest success can be ob- 
tained in mining operations, only when every man works 
in the company’s interest and considers that above every- 
thing else. It is up to the operator to discover the 
foreman who is trying to make a record for himself by 
piling up expense on someone else. Such a foreman will 
always leave the mine in a worse condition than he found 
it when he assumed charge. While we cannot expect every 
mine foreman to be a mining engineer or an electrician, 
we may expect mine operators and superintendents to see 
that the work is so divided among the different depart- 
ment heads that it will be performed intelligently and 
with the least expense of time, labor and money. Such 
a division of the work would require that all electrical 
equipment shall be under the supervision of a competent 
electrician. In other words, the entire work of the mine 
should be classified and put in charge of those who un- 
derstand its performance. 

The suggestion that friction would result from the 
electrician having charge of rail-bonding underground, 
because of a supposed conflict of authority between him 
and the mine foreman, will not apply if both of these 
men understand that the success of one means the suc- 
cess of all and that the failure of one means the: failure 
of all. If this is true the only thing that remains to 
be done is to codperate, each man working to the ad- 
vantage of the other. By so doing he serves the best 
interest of the company and, incidentally, advances his 
own interest by reducing the general expense and making 
the work of mining more successful. 

There is perhaps no one feature that increases the 
expense of operation to a greater extent than the lack 
of harmony and codperation on the part of employees, 
especially the heads of different departments of the work. 
It often happens that jealousy arises between two de- 
partment heads, and as a result they pull against each 
other and strive continually to find ways in which they 
can work to the other’s disadvantage. At times we find 
a superintendent who encourages this spirit, calling it 
“competition.” In my opinion, it is not competition, but 
should be regarded as a “trouble breeder.” In the end 
it will bring disaster to the hopes and ambitions of one 
or both of the parties concerned. A jealous spirit breeds 
discontent. To illustrate, I want to recite briefly one 
instance that came under my observation : 

At a certain mine, the inside foreman in charge had 
worked up from a driver to his present position. In 
the same company, the store manager came from a busi- 
ness college where he obtained his education. The trouble 
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began when Mrs. Store Manager discovered that Mrs. 
Foreman was born and reared in a mining camp, and 
promptly cut her acquaintance, with the result that Mr. 
Store Manager soon discovered that Mr. Foreman had 
formerly driven a mule and, indeed, dug coal for a liv- 
ing. The gap thus opened widened rapidly, and the store 
manager found opportunity to disparage the work of 
the foreman by making some of the miners believe that 
the foreman had reported short time for them. The 
foreman retaliated in short order by stopping certain 
of the men from going into the mine, because they had 
been detained at the store when buying their oil and 
were a few minutes behind the time for starting work. 
To make a long story short, both men lost their posi- 
tions, as a result of their personal controversy. Both of 
these men were well fitted for the positions they occu- 
pied, but they did not codperate, and instead of creat- 
ing harmony they preferred discord. In their efforts to 
discredit each other they delayed the work and injured 
themselves. One of the principles of all successful busi- 
ness is the harmony and mutual good-will of everyone 
concerned. What is the good for one is the good for all. 

Before closing I want to mention one other point 
where loss to the company results. I refer now to waste 
of material taken into the mine. A dozen cross-bars 
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Area of Triangles—The area of a triangle is equal to one- 
half the product of its base and altitude. In this sense, any 
side of a triangle may be taken as its base and the altitude 
is then the line drawn from the apex of the opposite angle 
perpendicular to the base or the base extended. 

In a right triangle, one of the sides about the right angle 
is generally considered the base and the other is then the 
altitude. Hence, the area of a right triangle is one-half the 
product of its two sides. 

In finding the area of triangles other than right triangles, 
it is generally necessary to first calculate the altitude sep- 
arately. In the two following cases, however, the area of the 
triangle can be found directly by the formulas given: 

1. When two sides and the included angle are given: 


Area 4 (ab sin C) 
2. When one side and any two angles are given, it is then 


possible to find the third angle by subtracting the sum of 
those given from 180 deg. and apply the formula 


a? sin B sin C 
2 sin A 


Example—(a) Find the area of a triangular field when 
two of its sides measure 600 and 450 ft., respectively, and 
the angle between them is 30 deg. (b) Find the area of the 
same field, when the given parts are: a 600 ft.; B = 46° 56 
and, CaH130% 


Solution—(a) Sin 30° = 0.5; hence the area of the field is 
Area = 3 (600 X 450 X 0.5) = 67,500 sq.ft. 


(b) The third angle, not given, is A = 180° — (46° 56’ + 
30°) = 103° 04’; and the known parts are 


Area = 


a = 600 
Sin A = sin 103° 04’ = sin 76° 56’ = 0.97411 
Sin B = sin 46° 56’ = 0.73056 
Sin C = sin 30° =0.5 


Hence, the required area of the field is 
6002 X 0.73056 X 0.5 
———___* = sq.ft. 
2X 0.97411 Seen se 

Quadrilaterals—The quadrilaterals, or four-sided polygons, 
include rectangles, parallelograms, trapezoids and trapeziums. 
The area of the first two of these classes is equal to the 
product of the base and altitude. 

The area of a square is the square of one side. 

The area of a rectangle is the product of two adjacent 
sides, one being the base and the other the altitude. 

The area of a parallelogram is the product of one of its 
parallel sides, called the “base,” and the perpendicular dis- 
tance between them, called the “altitude.” 

The area of a trapezoid is the product of the half-sum of 
its parallel sides and the perpendicular distance between them. 
The longer of the two parallel sides is the base and the per- 
pendicular distance the altitude. 
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are sent into the mine, and part of them are used, while 
the remaining two or three are thrown to the side of 
the road and forgotten or covered with refuse and lost. 
When more timber is needed another lot is ordered from 
the surface. Frequently, longer timber is sent down than 
is ordered or can be used. The miner saws off the ends 
of the sticks and throws them back in the waste when 
these could often be split up for cap pieces. The same 
waste occurs in rails, ties, car-wheels, track-splices and 
spikes, brattice cloth, and many tools. This all means a 
great loss when summed up for the year. I knew of one 
mine that maintained a storage track in a place 18 ft. 
wide, where all left-over material was taken and stored, 
and this material was used from time to time as needed. 

As to the suggestion made in Letter No. 5, July 10, 
p. 61, to the effect that money spent at the right time 
and in the right way will often save a great expense at 
some later period, it is up to the foreman to determine 
what is necessary and where he can save future expense 
and avoid loss of coal, by doing certain work at the right 
time. The company pays its foreman for certain knowl- 
edge on his part, and he must always study the condi- 
tions carefully. 

Assistant Foreman. 


Bevier, Ky. 
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The area of a trapezium is found by drawing a diagonal 
between two opposite angles, thus dividing the trapezium 
into two triangles, the sum of whose areas is equal to the 
required area of the trapezium. 


Regular Polygons—The solution of regular polygons is 


based on the following formulas: 
Let a = area of polygon; 
o = perimeter of polygon; 
1 = length of one side; 
m = number of sides; _ 
R = radius of circumscribing circle; 
r = radius of inscribing circle; 


angle at center subtending one side. 
Then, by the principles of geometry, 


Central angle, a = 360/n (1) 
Side, s = 2Rsin (4a) = 2rtan ($2) (2) 
Perimeter, o=ns = 2nR sin (f 4) 
= 2nr tan (44) (3) 
Area, a= }ro = mr? tan (§ a) 
= nR? sin cos (4 a) 
[sin cos (4a) = } sin a! = ink? sina (4) 
Cireumscribing radius, R = 3 — = me 
2 sin (4 a) n sina 


Syne 
~ 2 tan (44) 
R cos (4 a) 


Note—The radius of the circumscribing circle furnishes the 
means of locating graphically the center of the polygon, which 
lies at the intersection of the ares described by this radius 
from the apices of the polygon as centers. 


Example—Find the central angle subtended by one side, 
the length of a side, the perimeter and area of a regular 
pentagon inscribed in a circle whose diameter is 50 ft.; also 
the radius of the inscribed circle. 


Solution—A regular pentagon is a plane figure having five 
equal sides and angles. Then, since the radius of the cir- 
cumscribing circle, in this case, is R = % X 50 = 25 ft., we 





inne . a 
Inscribing radius, = \ n tan (4a) 
an (4 


have 
Central angle, a = 860 + 5 = 72 deg. 
Length of one side, s = 2 X 25 sin 36° = 50 X 0.5878 = 29.39 ft. 
Perimeter, o = 5 X 29.39 = 146.95 ft. 
Area, @= +X 5 X 25% sin 72° 
= 1562.5 X 0.95106 = 1486+ sq.ft. 


25 cos 36° 25 X 0.809 = 20.225 ft. 


x 


Inscribing radius, 
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Sampling Shipments of Coal 


I read with much interest the questions of R. T. M., 
and the reply thereto, in regard to “Standards in Analyz- 
ing Coal,” Coal Age. Aug. 28, p. 353. This prompted me 
to inquire further whether the United States Government 
engineers have ever adopted a standard method of 
sampling shipments of coal, which of course is the first 
and most important step to determine its quality and fuel 
value. Since the consumer is not interested in knowing 
what the coal analyzes by taking a straight-cut sample 
from the coal in place, it would seem that the proper 
method to adopt, so far as he is concerned, would be to 
sample the coal after it has been loaded for shipment. I 
do not believe that a fair sample can be obtained by driy- 
ing a pipe through the coal from top to bottom, or by 
cutting a channel on top of the load the full length of the 
car, or by collecting a sample here and there from the top 
of the car. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Gallitzin, Penn. 





In Technica: Paper 76, entitled “Notes on the Samp- 
ling and Analysis of Coal,” by A. C. Fieldner, the Bureau 
of Mines, in addition to explaining in detail its method of 
collecting samples from the mine, discusses “The Re- 
lation of Mine Samples to Commercial Shipments.” On 
page 13 the author states: “In drawing deductions from 
the mine-sample analysis, in regard to the quality of coal 
shipped from the mine, due allowance must be made for 
the larger proportion of impurities that may be included 
in the commercial operation of the mine.” 

It is generally recognized that in the mining, handling 
and loading of the coal for shipment it is practically 
impossible to prevent the inclusion of more or less foreign 
matter, and the author of Technical Paper 76 concludes 
that the mine-sample analysis, therefore, usually indicates 
a better grade of coal in respect to the ash content and 
heating value of the coal than is true of the commercial 
shipments. 

Bulletin 63 of the Bureau of Mines, entitled “Sampling 
Coal Deliveries,” draws attention to the same difference 
between mine sampling and the sampling of commercial 
shipments. In the purchase of coal for the Government it 
was recognized that the specification should include a 
definite commercial procedure in sampling shipments; 
and as a result of a conference the method adopted was 
outlined and included in the printed specifications. 

The details of this method of sampling are given on 
pages 56 and 57 of the same bulletin. This consisted, 
practically, of taking shovelfuls from the shipment while 
being unloaded. Thus, small increments of from 10 to 
30 Ib. were taken at regular intervals during the time of 
unloading, so that a gross sample of 1000 lb. was obtained. 
This gross sample consisted of small and large sizes, and 
was later crushed and reduced in the usual manner to a 
convenient sample for laboratory use. In the case of 
large-sized lumps a gross sample of 1500 lb. or more was 
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taken. But the specifications state that for slack coal 
and for small sizes of anthracite, if the impurities do 
not exist in abnormal quantity or in size larger than — 
34, in., a gross sample of about 600 lb. is sufficient. 

Starting am Electric Motor 


There is a question that I would like to see discussed 
or answered in Coal Age: Assuming an electric haulage 
locomotive of 500 volts capacity is standing with the con- 
troller wide open and that while in this position the trolley 
pole is raised to the wire, will the armature be burned 
out as a result? We all know that the instructions are 
to first see that the controller is closed, so that no cur- 
rent can pass, before raising the trolley pole to the wire 
Then, when the trolley pole is in position and you desire 
to start the motor, open the controller gradually, passing 
it from point to point as the motor gains speed. While I 
have seen armatures burned out under conditions similar 
to those mentioned, I have never been able to satisfy myself 
fully as to the cause. 

T. W. ENGLISH. 

Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 





If the controller is wide open when the trolley pole is 
brought in contact with the wire, there will be a sudden 
rush of current greater than that which the armature is 
designed to carry, and as a consequence the armature 
would then be burned out. 

When current from the trolley wire passes through the 
armature, it meets with a certain resistance due to the re- 
sistance of the winding. If the current passing generates 
a torque greater than that required to overcome the fric- 
tion of the journals and revolves the armature, there is 
at once created an electromotive force that is opposed 
to that transmitting the current. This “counter-electro- — 
motive force,” as it is called, acts as an additional resist- 
ance to the revolution of the armature and reduces the 
torque. Therefore, to maintain the speed of revolution, 
more current must be supplied to the armature. 

As the speed of revolution is increased, the counter- 
electromotive force also increases, and as a result, when 
a uniform speed of revolution has been attained, there is a 
resistance due to the counter-electromotive force that the 
current flowing through the armature must overcome in — 
addition to the resistance in the winding. In other words, 
the torque required to overcome the frictional resistance 
of the journals and revolve the armature at a uniform 
speed is reduced by the counter-electromotive force set up 
in the field. 

Now, it will be readily understood that if the entire 
current is permitted to pass through the armature by 
bringing the trolley in contact with the wire when the 
controller is wide open, there is no counter-electromotive 
force present ; and—the resistance opposing the flow of the 
current through the armature being much less—a greater 
current flows through the winding than the carrying ca- 
pacity of the wire will permit and a burn-out results. 
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Temmessee Examination for 
Mine Foremen, Assistant 
Foremen and Firebosses| 


(Selected Questions ) 


Ques.—You have a wide room that is generating a con- 
siderable amount of marsh gas at the face. You decide to 
temporarily ventilate this room by a line of brattice, which 
you can run up either side of the room, but which can 
reach only to within 15 or 20 ft. of the face, on account of 
the shooting tearing it down. If the brattice is put on 
the right side of the room, the air will be intake behind 
the brattice and return in the room. If it is put on the 
left side, the air will be intake in the room and return 
behind the brattice. There is enough air, in either case, 
to dilute the gas so that the return will be harmless. On 
which side of the room would it be best to erect this brat- 
tice, in order to keep the room most clear of gas? State 
your reasons. 

Ans.—The brattice should be erected on the right side 
of the room, so that the intake air will be carried up 
behind the brattice. The air current will then be directed 
with greater force against the face and will sweep the 
entire face of the room, which is important in order to 
prevent any accumulation of gas in the corners of the 
room where the air does not strike. Again, if the brattice 
was to be erected on the left side of the room so as to 
conduct the return current out of the room, its area would 
require to be much larger than before, because of the in- 
creased volume of the return current, due to the presence 
of the gas. Also, there would be danger that much of the 
gas would eddy where it should enter the brattice on the 
return side. This condition could not occur if the brat- 
tice were erected on the right side of the room and there 
would then be less danger of gas accumulating in the room 
back a distance from the face, as when the entire room is 
swept by the return air. It is assumed that the wide room 
mentioned in this question is a double stall with the waste 
thrown back in the center of the room, there being a road- 
way on each side. ‘The brattice is necessary here because 
the waste does not completely fill the space to the roof 
and the air does not reach the face. 

Ques.—Referring to the last question, if you had suc- 
ceeded in keeping the room clear of gas and a bad fall 
Should occur in the face of the room, the roof falling so 
high that a quantity of gas continued to hang above the 
fall ahead of the line of brattice, how would you proceed 
to keep the space clear over the fall ? 

Ans.—It is difficult to answer this question without 
knowing the exact situation. However, in general, it may 
be said that in order to sweep the gas from above the 
fall, it will be necessary to erect a special form of brat- 
tice that will direct the current over the fall in such a 
manner as to carry away the gas. 

Ques.—Explain what you understand by a “windy 
shot.” What are the usual reasons or conditions that may 
produce such a shot? 
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Ans.—A “windy shot” is one that produces a more or 
less heavy concussion of the air so that it is felt at a 
considerable distance from the place where the shot is 
fired. A windy shot may result from an overcharge of 
powder, which causes the rupture of the coal before all 
of the powder has been burned. As a consequence, the 
powder remaining unburned when rupture takes place is 
largely exploded in the mine air. Practically the same 
thing may result with a normal charge of powder when 
the coal has been weakened or creviced by undue roof pres- 
sure or by the explosion of a previous shot. In that case 
much of the force of the shot is expended on the mine air 
as before. Under these conditions there often results what 
is known as a “squealer,” this name being suggested by 
the shrill sound produced by the gases escaping through 
the crevices when the shot is fired. 

A windy shot is not apt to be as dangerous as a blown- 
out shot under the same conditions, because the heat and 
force developed are much less in the former case. A 
blownout shot is one in which the shot has blown its tamp- 
ing without breaking the coal. In this case the flame and 
gases of the shot are projected from the hole with great 
force. A blownout shot may arise from a variety of 
causes, but is most frequently due to a “tight shot” where 
the charge is laid too deeply on the solid, or the shot 
is bound by projecting tops or bottoms in such a way 
that the powder cannot break down the coal. A blown- 
out shot may be due to insufficient tamping or too large a 
diameter of hole for the charge of powder employed, in 
which case the force of the exploding powder is not suffi- 
ciently distributed in the coal to produce rupture, owing 
to the concentration of the charge. 

Ques.—(a) About what velocity of air would you con- 
sider advisable in the main air courses, in order that the 
current shall be able to keep the working faces clear of 
gas, but so that fine dust will not be carried in suspension 
in the current or that there shall not be an excessive 
amount of friction? (b) What should be the sectional 
area of the airways in order to maintain this velocity 
and supply the above-mentioned amount of air? State 
the width and height of the airways. 

Ans.—(a) The velocity of the main air current may 
vary from, say, 600 to 1000 ft. per min., without causing 
undue danger from the carrying of dust in suspension in 
the air. The velocity in any particular case, however, 
will depend on the conditions existing in the mine with 
respect to the fineness and the amount of dust present. 
On the other hand, as stated in the answer to the previous 
question, the air volume required for the entire mine will 
depend on the number of splits and the velocity required 
at the working face. 

(b) Assuming, however, a total air volume of, say, 
60,000 cu.ft. per min., the required sectional area of the 
main airway will vary from 100 sq.ft. for a velocity of 600 
ft. per min. to 60 sq.ft. for a velocity of 1000 ft. per 
min., depending on the conditions as previously stated. 
These velocities of the air current will not produce an 
excessive amount of frictional resistance. 
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Washington, D. C. 


A phase of the recent coal decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that has thus far received comparatively 
little attention, but is likely to figure a good deal in the dis- 
cussion of the situation is found in the data compiled to show 
the real freight revenue yielded to the anthracite coal roads 
from their coal business. Probably the work done by the 
Commerce Commission on this phase of the matter is as elab- 
orate and detailed as, if not more so than, any other element 
of its inquiries. 

The Commission takes as a basis of comparison in the 
matter of revenue the showing of revenue made by 69 carriers 
in the recent “five per cent. case’? and presents an extensive 
compilation of the income derived from various items of 
freight by these carriers as follows (carload lots being taken 
as the basis of computation): 


Average Net In- 
come per Loaded 


Article Car-Mile, Cents 
Hemlock lun D Orick eas erste acy, Oe lel enue athe ete tee een ame ete 28 
FRUMOS OAS SR das ole alco talks he Cee ake he Cope) <n Pine eo eae 24 
Brick; ‘StOme; 76UG. ste «aieicyas 0 tetas ork ee et ants oe eee 22 
TL OM [OPES he.ccse eceeus Sees © ake ents. fete atonean st ee Tere 2 
Cement, Cirin SQeK Sion .s scsss.s <. cts Anda. citacte sagen yet ene 22 
Pig 1D AW OO) wich bie aad ckote fe ieke Saalehale vanels cia Nac tc tahoe ye) ous Memes RS, 
SHEE) «6 a) sa ico fw abare ie elose ear ous o aeelaless tis 1s Otero is 
Cattle ' % Pee Rer ee 08 Ps Gato cieteh es cdekeneieie lero Ree eee 6 
EROS eo: de seve te eliotn 6 onsite, leupint seh eh oe te waa of pnts Neier Pe Rm tee vf 
GOrm, ‘SYTUD bela tele. <letele ttanete reas stn, eansse kan ieee 6 


The foregoing is merely a selection of some of the highest 
and some of the lowest yields obtained from various com- 
modities in a large group, results for which are presented by 
the Commission. With this representative showing for the 
commodities transported by the 69 well-known carriers taken 
as a basis may be compared the figures for the coal roads 
showing their revc nue per loaded car-mile on all sizes of coal 
averaged. 

Rev. per Loaded 


Road (to Tidewater) Car-Mile, Cents 


Pa: Rys & Northern Central) Rye... sas ent aecePe PAS hkl) 7 
A aaa Ge © Paar a8, meee het Prd chowg tract iis Phuti cut eases 23.86 
Re adine lec ak ieee crane cethade te Meera eck eteNaie Ceeene it A 25.70 
Korie | Times! S25 sic, ciegceais Rit ehetecal otic oes ene nares sacs 31.64 
Lackawanna: ie ctsunwire pate ie ciicteleid ane icie ce kotenee rae , 32.86 
Lehizh’) Valley porate cde tae tas sola repens Seas 34.94 
Jersey Centrale is oe os eee cee ee ena 41.05 
To Buffalo (instead of tidewater) the net revenues are 


lower but were still substantial, most of them being well 
above 20c. Comparing the results with those for the 69 car- 
riers above referred to, it is seen that the incomes on anthra- 
cite coal rank with the highest from any other commodity. 
In fact there is no road that presents a net revenue on an- 
thracite coal, as indicated by these figures that is not mate- 
rially above the great majority of the revenues for various 
commodities reported by the 69 carriers referred to as an 
average. 
Further, 
mode of hauling anthracite 


as the Commission clearly shows, the present 
is in trains that transport the 
maximum train tonnage. Large tonnages hauled in these 
trains mean very high revenues per train-mile. Some of 
the figures compiled by the Commission to show comparative 
train-mile revenue may be stated as follows: 


Freight 

Revenue per 

Road Train-Mile 
AS Coal i Ret OObrestat ala aia la evaneroralebel ete aceieleheia ote aletalene $2.696 
By 6s OQ: RUIRE COL, a orem eine ato ohCeevare Mia veneetne ai duehoters 474 
Ci. & O8 UR. GOs atlases te cravat ol lesaelaratane: pachacene Gani teehee 3 Sea 
Ta? Gt NecRUR NS C04. BAe aeven cet ian a ee ee Shir 2.295 
Noo VieGs, oo HAR. REA Coy tern eee cater aei aeee A 3.028 
Virzinian tRys Cogn Seances eee ee si 4.567 
Us. 8.) roads; asa wwholeoetes is cone ee : 3.0228 


As against this the Commission states that the revenue on 
anthracite coal earned from the mines to tidewater is per 
train-mile $19.30 for the Jersey Central; $16.14 for the Lehigh 
Valley; and $16.43 for the Lackawanna. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that these figures 
are vitiated by the fact that the work of the anthracite coal 
roads is not confined to the hauling of anthracite but includes 
a large amount of other articles. How much weight must be 
given to this argument may be judged from a computation of 
data given by the Commission in an appendix and showing 
the proporation of total traffic over the coal roads furnished 
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by the anthracite coal. Some of these figures are given as 
follows: 
Ratio 
Ratio of of Coal to 
Coal to Total Freight 
Total Tonnage, Revenue, 
Road Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Centrale Rat IN. iene ene eer Slog b: 46 
Phila. J&WReadines ce ce ene 24.4 32.6 
D., Tas. Gea er creieltehecaee aie iia eee oe 41.9 49.8 
Del.) \& PO HuUGdsonty, saeen ste eer ake 44.8 49 
Lehighe Walley ca eine aon ne eee ne 45.5 50.5 
N.Y. (OP ew. Rye etn eee ee 70.2 63.6 
Wilkes-Barre & HEastern........... 80.9 85.9 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western..... 64.7 48.6 


This shows the proportion of total operations in which 
anthracite coal figured and consequently indicates in some 
degree the extent to which the higher revenues carried on 
coal are characteristic of the general business of the coal 
lines. 

Allowance is not made in the foregoing figures for the 
return movement of empty coal cars, the anthracite traffic 
being peculiar in that it is largely a one-way business. The 
inclusion of the empty movement makes a change in the 
mileage revenue returns but leaves them substantial, as may 
be seen from the following comparison: 


Revenue per 
Car-Mile, 
Including 

Empty Move- 


Revenue 
per Loaded 


Road Car-Mile, Cents ment, Cents 
Pennsylvanians caress Aids rit karhone Zee On 11.56 
Ont. Ga yw estern er eink ine <) ctileks oie te 23.86 11.96 
Readines Saar sitio oueraletere arate 25.70 12.85 
Hirie «73 Westone eos F A 31.64 16.41 
LacKanannarncascumicun a cieia tbe rete 32.86 aly Rife 
Lehigh@Valleyr fae eatin ee eine 34.94 18.29 
Jersey Central” nineteen, teloketokosetat 41.05 oie22 


From this showing the conclusion drawn by the Commis- 
sion is that the returns drawn by the carriers from their 
movement of anthracite are “remunerative.” 


Improvements at Panama 


Advices from the Isthmus show that material improvement 
is being made in methods of handling coal at Panama. A 
project has been approved by which several berths at the 
commercial piers at each terminus will be fitted with booms 
for using the conveyors in unloading cars into ships’ bunkers. 
The four conveyors now in service are used on barges and 
bunker vessels at dock from the offshore side, and the new 
equipment will make it practicable to bunker vessels from 
both sides while they are discharging cargo. It is proposed 
to install two conveyors on both sides of Pier 8 at Cristobal, 
two on the front of wharf No. 9 and two on each side of 
Pier 7 when constructed. They will unload from a special 
type of car consisting of a Lidgerwood flat car built up with 
5-ft. sides and ends, forming a compartment 88 ft. long which 
will hold from 45 to 50 tons of coal. 

Dating from Sept. 1 the price of coal has been increased to 
$6 per ton at Cristobal and $7 per ton at Balboa, 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Preliminaries to the organization of the workmen’s com- 
pensation system for Pennsylvania were arranged recently at 
a conference of the members of the new Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board and state officials with Attorney General Brown. 

Harry A. Mackey, Philadelphia; J. W. Beech, Ebensburg, 
and John A. Scott, Indiana are the members of the Compen- 
sation Board and Insurance Commissioner Johnson, State 
Treasurer Young and Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
Jackson comprise the Insurance Board. 

The organization of the insurance fund, for whose admin- 
istration the state made an appropriation of $300,000 will be 
first. It will be laid out as soon as possible and men familiar 
with insurance matters will be placed in charge of various 
features. It is probable that within a few weeks the making 
of schedules, establishment of premiums and other details 
will be under way. 

One interesting feature of the- state’s insurance fund will 
be an elaborate system of advertising of its advantages. This 
will be done through Smull’s Legislative Hand Book, which 
will devote six pages to the fund, through folders and by 
The 
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fund itself will be created out of the premiums paid by 
employees. The state will pay the expenses. 

Part of the plan is to have men stationed in various cities 
of the state in charge of branch headquarters for business for 
the fund and these men will visit employers and explain the 
merits of the state system. According to inquiries made, 
several liability companies will be formed and some of the 
existing companies will also go after business of insuring 
employers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Mahanoy City—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
through President W. J. Richards, of Pottsville, has donated 
to the people of Gilberton a strip of ground to be utilized as 
a playground for the children. The company is also furnishing 
teams and implements for placing the site in shape. 


Scranton—Under a contract granted by the state, the Drake 
Drilling Co., of Hazleton, has begun the work of saving the 
state armory from destruction by mine caves. Settlings in 
the workings beneath the building two months ago allowed 
the foundation walls and sides to crack and little can be done 
to remodel the building until new foundations are placed 
on solid ground. Concrete pillars are to take the place of 
the present foundation walls and allowance will be made for 
further settling of the surface. 


Pottsville—A coal case 43 years old was decided recently 
by the Schuylkill County Court. The decision gives the Law- 
rence Colliery Co. the right to remove all the coal under the 
tracks of the Reading railway company on the Mahanoy Plane, 
where the coal is hoisted over the mountain, providing some 
other support for the surface is provided. It releases coal 
estimated to be worth $1,000,000. The suit was originally 
brought in 1872 against Lawrence, Merkel & Kerr. When the 
partnership was dissolved the case was continued against 
Lawrence & Brown, the present owners. The questions were 
decided by lower and Supreme Courts at the time and in 1873 
another case was started. Evidence was taken before C. F. 
Shibe, the master, 13 years later, but he died before rendering 
a decision, being followed by F. W. Bechtel, who also died 
before deciding the case. Then ex-Congressman J. B. Reilly 
was appointed, and his work of the last several years was 
approved by the court on Sept. 6. In making the decision the 
court found it necessary to. review 8,000 typewritten pages 
of evidence. 


Summit Hill—Steam issuing from a point near the concrete 
wall erected by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. to check 
the fire which has been burning for upwards of 60 years, 
indicates that the progress of the fire is now such as to 
determine whether or not it is going to be checked by the 
barrier erected for that purpose. For over a year stripping 
operations have been going on near the wall and the work 
is now being prosecuted with such energy that about 300 
cars of coal are being taken out daily. Great hopes are enter- 
tained that the fire will not pass the wall, but if it does it is 
thought that the stripping operations have progressed to a 
point where the fire may be extinguished. This fire has cost 
the company several millions of dollars in coal and the efforts 
to check it. 


Bituminous 


Blairsville—Coal operators about Tunnelton, White and 
Foster are looking for men. While men for all classes of 
work are wanted the crying need is for miners. Italians, 
Lithuanians, Austrians, Hungarians and other foreigners, whose 
governments are at war, have quietly disappeared from this 
territory and none have come to fill their places. Several 
mines in Josephine are now rushed with export coal orders 
which must be filled in a stipulated time. In Clearfield, 
Clarion and Westmoreland Counties 2,500 miners and an 
additional 1,500 laborers can find employment in the coal mines 
and wages are today better than for years. Export orders 
for quick delivery are now coming from all parts of the globe, 
especially for steam coal, but many coal operators, it is re- 
ported, are compelled to refuse them on account of shortage 
of men. 


Connellsville—A cargo of 5,800 tons of coke, manufactured 
by the Consolidated Connellsville Coke Co., was shipped re- 
cently to private interests in Italy. The sale was made 
through jobbers so the manufacturers do not know the real 
consignees. The Tower Hill plant No. 2 is being put in first 
class running order as is also Thompson No, 2 plant. The 
Rainey interests are gradually adding more ovens at their 
Allison plants. The Orient plant has been placed in running 
order and is waiting the price which it is felt will come 
before putting the ovens in full. Altogether conditions for 
the latter quarter of the year are very good with extra- 
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ordinarily flattering prospects for the workers and merchants 
of the community. 


Scottdale—Word has been received at the Scottdale offices 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., that the awards have been officially 
fixed by the superior jury of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition to cover the exhibits of the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiary companies and among these 
awards is one to the H. C. Frick Coke Co., as follows: Medal 
of honor for combined exhibit including a model of a modern 
coal and coke plant, relief map of the Connellsville region 
and 9 ft. channel section representing thickness of coal seam, 
also samples of coal from mines. Also for five simple cubes 
showing character of coal from the mines of the U. S. Coal 
& Coke Co., the Bunsen Coal Co., and the National Mining Co. 


California—The Vesta Coal Co., at its Washington County, 
Penn., plant will shortly begin the construction of what 
is said to be the longest mine siding in the world, now nearly 
three miles in length and which will be extended from the pit 
mouth a distance of over 5,000 ft. back into the hill. The 
construction of this siding is for the purpose of handling the 
coal on the tipple to better advantage. The track will accom- 
modate the storage of more than 500 cars and will be double 
tracked, one track for loaded cars and the other for empties. 


Uniontown—The existence of fires of threatening propor- 
tions in several of the abandoned mines of Fayette County, 
Penn., raises the question as to who is responsible for extin- 
guishing them. Mine fires are never easy to extinguish and 
the bigger they are the heavier the undertaking becomes. 
Mine fires in this region have been known to burn for years 
in spite of continued efforts to quench the flames and the 
destruction wrought has not always been confined to the 
property of the mine owner, but has spread to adjoining 
properties. Most mine fires menace other property than 
that of the owners of the mine and there arises the question 
of public duty in such a case. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheeling—Following an inspection by state officials, the 
mine of the Elm Grove Coal Co. was recently ordered closed. 
It is alleged that the mine is not properly wired, and several 
other changes have been recommended. This is one of the 
oldest mines in the Wheeling district. 


Morgantown—The Mine Extension Department of the West 
Virginia University last year had one man doing field work. 
This year three men have been sent out, each having a cer- 
tain district in which to work, including about five regular 
mine districts. These men will establish 10 points where 
demonstration classes will be conducted, each place being 
visited every two weeks. In many instances these classes 
will be conducted under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. or 
organizations maintained by the coal company. 

Coal operators of southern West Virginia assert that the 
increase in rates on coal shipments to points west of the 
Mississippi River will be highly injurious to the coal industry 
of this state. These operators favor concerted action to 
oppose such rates. 


Thomas—The Davis Coal & Coke Co. will start its new 
plant near Bloomington within a few days. A boiler and 
power house have been erected on Savage River for the old 
Buxton mine. This plant will have a daily output of about 
800 tons. Coal activities are increasing in the Fairmont field, 
and by the first of October it is believed that the coal business 
will be as brisk as it ever was in that section. 


Powhatan—The coal tipple of the Powhatan Coal & Coke 
Co. was destroyed by fire late Sept. 8, resulting in a loss esti- 
mated at $35,000 to $40,000. The structure was insured. The 
origin of the fire has not yet been determined. Plans are 
being drawn to erect a modern steel tipple with the most 
modern machinery. Work will be resumed in a few days, a 





.temporary chute being erected immediately for loading cars. 


Only run-of-mine coal, however, will be loaded by this means. 


VIRGINIA 


Bristol—Unusual activity is reported to exist in the coal- 
mining industry in eastern Kentucky and southwest Virginia. 
One coal mining company is advertising for 1,500 additional 
miners, while many coal-producing firms are making exten- 
sive improvements. It is believed that the movement of coal 
for export from this region will be heavy when the docks at 
Charleston are completed. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. recently 
requested the City Commission for permission to light the 
coke ovens near its furnace. This mattgr was taken under 
advisement by the City Commission, and no definite action is 
expected for a few days. 
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KENTUCKY 


Artemus—The Dean Coal Co., whose mines have been 
closed since last February, will reopen Oct. 1. They are 
operating in the Dean seam. 


Sebree—The Jefferson County Bank, Birmingham, Ala., 
purchased the Sebree coal mines at a court sale recently 
for $8,880. The purchase will not affect the present manage- 
ment, the Sebree Mining Co., which will continue to operate 
fhe property under lease. 


Paducah—A conference of western Kentucky coal operators 
and Illinois Central traffic officials was held here recently for 
the purpose of considering a proposed advance in freight rates 
to Jackson, Natchez, Vicksburg and other Mississippi Valley 
cities. It is asserted that the advance would give Alabama 
coal an advantage of 30c. in reaching the markets referred to, 
and would shut out western Kentucky coal. The operators 
will lay the case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


OHIO 


Steubenville—The plant of the Dexter Coal Co., near this 
city, which was equipped several years ago at a cost of 
$125,000, has been sold by the receiver under order of the 
United States district court to George C. Watt, of Braddock, 
Penn., at his bid of $9,100. The purchaser will operate the 
plant, it is announced. 


Bellaire—All records were broken Sept. 9 at the Rail & 
River Mine No. 1 for a single day’s output. Approximately 
2560 tons of coal were delivered to the tipple, which is be- 
lieved to be not only the record for this individual mine but 
also for the county. 

St. Clairsville—Three coal miners recently filed suit against 
the Purseglove-Maher Coal Co. to recover wages claimed to 
be due them for work from Aug. 1 to 25. This is a test case 
and is the outgrowth of conditions arising during the strike 
when for a long period the employees of the coal company 
lived in the company’s houses and dealt at the company’s 
store becoming deeply indebted thereto. Instead of now pay- 
ing the men their wages in cash, the company is giving them 
receipts for rental and grocery bills. The suit is filed on the 
ground that not more than 10 per cent. of the wages of a 
married man may be attached. 


INDIANA 


Boonville—The Hartwell Coal Co., operating in Pike County, 
Ind., is reported to have plans for resuming operations in 
the immediate future. The company controls 2,400 acres of 
coal lands. 


ILLINOIS 


Muncecie—A suit has been filed in the circuit court by 
the Pocahontas-Winifrede Coal Co., of Huntington, W. Va., 
asking for the appointment of a receiver for the T. L. West- 
lick Coal Co. 


Danville—The Illinois Central R.R. Co. recently filed in 
the Federal Court here a petition asking that a restraining 
order be directed against the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This case is the outgrowth of the coal service in Sep- 
tember, 1913, when the Groom Coal Co., the Vulcan Coal & 
Mining Co., and the St. Louis-Coulterville Coal Co., asked the 
Commission to assess damages against the railroad company. 
The railroad company asked that the case be tried in the 
court at once. The alleged shortage of cars in the coal dis- 
trict caused repeated complaints to be made to the State 
Service Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
the latter body finally began an inquiry. 

Belleville—Thomas C. Wright, St. Clair County Mine In- 
spector, has filed his annual report. He says that the 69 mines 
in the county for the 12 months ending Aug. 31 produced 
83,017,820 tons of coal, a decrease of 1,099,182 tons from the 
previous year. The total of men employed for the last year 
was 3,944 against 4,738 for the previous year. There were 
34 non-fatal accidents in the year against 55 for the previous 
year. Five men were killed during the year. There are 36 
shipping mines in the county but 17 of them did not operate 
because of business conditions in the district. The shipping 
mines under operation averaged 145 days during the year and 
the local mines 180 days. 


COLORADO 


Hayden—The Victor-American Fuel Co., which several 
months ago purchased a ranch near Hayden, Colo., is laying 
off a townsite there. It is near the coal tract adjoining the 
Harris mine. 


Denver—The Victor-American Fuel Co. has filed with the 
secretary of Colorado a reservation of the name The Colorado 
Coai Co. It is said that the company wishes to hold the name 
for the purpose of using it in connection with a mine which it 
will open in the future. 
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Representatives of the coal companies of Colorado met 
recently with the state industrial commission to discuss 
the rate of insurance to be charged the coal operators under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and other features of the law 
which concern the coal companies. The operators declared 
that a 7 per cent. insurance rate would put most of the 
small companies of the state out of business. S. M. Perry, 
president and general manager of the Leyden and Moffat 
coal companies stated that one of their mines would have to 
close immediately. 


Durango—Federal Judge Trieber, sitting in the absence of 
Judge Robert E. Lewis at Denver, Colo., recently dismissed 
the indictments filed more than 8 years ago against the 
Porter Fuel Co. for alleged conspiracy and fraud in obtaining 
approximately 2,790 acres of rich coal lands near Durango in 
La Plata County. These lands now belong to the Union 
Pacific Coal Co. and are valued at more than $500,000. There 
has never been any question concerning conspiracy in relation 
to the Union Pacific Coal Co. This is one of the most famous 
cases ever tried in Denver. 
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Vancouver, B. C.—Announcement was recently made that 
the Attorney-General of British Columbia had laid indictments 
for manslaughter against Thomas Graham and J. H. Tonkin, 
charging them with carelessness in connection with the disas- 
ter which caused the loss of 19 lives in the Reserve mine near 
Nanaimo on Feb. 15 last. Graham is Chief Inspector of 
Mines for the Provincial Government, while Tonkin is man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. A blast in the Reserve 
mine broke the barrier wall separating it from the old work- 
ings of the South Wellington mine, which had long been 
flooded with water. This break in the barrier caused the 
death of 19 miners by drowning. 
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Edward H. Coxe, mining engineer, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
left recently for a trip to Denver and the coal fields of 
Routt County, Colo. 


Thomas L. Lewis, former president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, is now a salaried employee of the West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, with an office in 
Charleston, W. Va. 


J. R. Fleming, of Bear River, Routt County, Colo., has 
resigned his position as local manager for the Bear River 
Coal Co. of that place, and, as soon as his successor is 
appointed, will remove to Utah to look after coal interests 
that he has in that state. 


David Reese, for many years connected with the Victor- 
American Fuel Co. at Hastings, has been appointed a member 
of the Colorado state board of coal mine examiners by Judge 
A. W. McHendrie, of the third judicial district, empowered 
by statute to appoint one member. 


Benjamin B. Thayer, president of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., and William L, Saunders, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., both members of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, have been appointed 
to the Naval Advisory Commission. 


J. C. Roberts, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, has had a corps 
of men working at the top of Pikes Peak, Colo., with appli- 
ances for mine rescue work. He has made a number of 
important and interesting tests in that high altitude, but is 
not ready yet to make his discoveries public. 


L. W. Brown, superintendent of the Richland Coal Co. of 
South Warwood, W. Va., has left for Bolivia, South America, 
where he will open a tin mine for West Virginia capitalists. 
The tin deposits in question are 12,000 ft. above sea level, and 
a railroad is projected to reach these mines. 


Perry Barker, fuel engineer, has opened an office and 
laboratories in the Oliver Bldg., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
He is equipped to be of service to both dealers and consumers 
and wili make investigations, tests and reports on the prep- 
aration and use of coal and coke for various purposes. 


Messrs. Joseph J. Keegan and Hilliard J. Rosencrantz are 
in charge as managing directors of the Far Eastern Division 
of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., of 140 Broadway, New 
York City. This division has been organized and equipped 
to develop markets for American industries in the Orient. 
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Cc. E. Bullard, who has for the past four years been cashier 
of the Carter Coal Co. at Warren, Ky., has been promoted 
to the superintendency of the Carter Coal Co. at Anchor, Ky. 
Prior to his connection with the Carter company in Kentucky, 
Mr. Bullard was chief clerk to the general superintendent of 
the Virginia Pocahontas Coal Co. at Coalwood, W. Va. 


W. W. Hall, who has been salesman for the George D. 
Whitcomb Co., of Rochelle, Ill., with office in the Blackstone 
Bldg., Ashland, Ky., has resigned his position with that firm 
and taken the sales management of the Ironton Engine Co., 
Ironton, Ohio, which company is going to manufacture a com- 
plete line of coal mining machinery, making a specialty of 
coal cutting and hauling machinery. 


Herbert M. Wilson, director of the Department of Inspec- 
tion and Safety of The Associated Insurance Companies, form- 
erly of the Bureau of Mines, will be in San Francisco, Sept. 
16 to 25, participating in the various engineering congresses. 
He will be actively concerned in the first-aid and mine-rescue 
demonstrations and contests of the Board of Managers, of 
which he is chairman. He is also scheduled to read papers 
on mine safety and on workmen’s compensation before the 
mining sections of the International Engineering Congress, 
the American Mining Congress, and the World’s Insurance 
Congress. Going to and coming from the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Wilson will visit various coal mining states for the purpose 
of perfecting arrangements for inspection of mines for insur- 
ance by The Associated Companies under workmen’s compen- 
sation. 
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Louis Florien DeSaulles, 69 years of age, died at his home 
in Uniontown, Penn., Sept. 6, as the result of a bullet wound 
in the head, self inflicted. Mr. DeSaulles was born in New 
Orleans in 1846 and at the outbreak of the war young De- 
Saulles and his mother went to France where the mother 
still lives at Pau, being 98 years of age. At the close of the 
war Mr. DeSaulles returned to America and engaged in 
business and later came to this section of Pennsylvania where 
he became interested in the development of Fayette County 
coal. He and the late George Marshall and others opened 
one of the first coke plants in the county at Percy. This 
has long since been worked out and abandoned but many of 
the present day leaders in coal and coke operations in this 
section served their apprenticeships under Mr. DeSaulles 
when the plant at Percy was in its prime. 


Ernest H. Abend, principal owner of the Abend coal mine, 
one mile north of Belleville, Ill., in which city he resided, 
was found dead recently at the bottom of a 150-ft. shaft in 
his mine. He was 54 years of age, wealthy and unmarried. 
The circumstances of his death are unknown. Two theories 
are advanced: One that he lost his balance while making 
afi inspection; the other that he walked into the shaft after 
lifting the safety gate. The elevator was at the bottom of the 
shaft. Mr. Abend had gone to the mine, as had been his daily 
custom since the recent extraordinary rains, to inspect the 
work of the men operating the pumps. On reaching the mine 
he had a conference with Frank Oexner, his chief engineer, 
and left him to go into the mine. A few minutes later 
Foreman Martin Kirkwood, at work near the bottom of the 
elevator shaft, heard an object strike the elevator and upon 
examination found Mr. Abend’s body. 


| INDUSTRIAL NEWS) | 


Henrietta, Okla.—The Junior Coal Co. is installing a large 
Bucyrus steam shovel. 

Henrietta. Okla.—The Fidelity Fuel Co. is planning to sink 
two new shafts in the near future. 

Bellaire, Ohio—It is asserted that the Pittsburgh Vein 
Coal Operators’ Association is considering the matter of mov- 


ing its headquarters from Wheeling to Bellaire. It is believed 
in the 





near future. 

Springfield, 11.—On Saturday, Oct. 2, an examination will 
be held at various towns in Illinois to fill several positions in 
Illinois Civil Service. Among these is a chief clerk of the 
Mining Board. This is open to men over 25 years of age and 
earries a salary of $125 to $175 per month. 

Charleston, S. C€.—The “International,” the first coal boat 
of the Clinchfield Navigation Co., has been loaded with coal 
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at Charleston. It is understood that this is the first of the 
fleet of vessels which will be operated by the Clinchfield Navi- 
gation Co., in handling export coal from this port. 


Hartford, Conn.—The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. of Hartford, 
Conn, was recently organized with a capital stock of $2,000,- 
000. The object of this organization is the manufacture and 
sale in this country of the ball bearings of this name, these 
heretofore having been all imported from Sweden. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Record-breaking coal shipments to the 
Duquesne docks of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
& Coke Co. were recently made from the company’s mines 
along the Monongahela River. These shipments were for 
steel mills and are said to have been 2000 to 3000 tons per day 
in excess of former shipments. Five towboats were employed. 


Huntington, W. Va.—If the first few days of the month 
are a criterion, all coal-loading records of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. will be exceeded in September. The total tonnage 
of coal handled during August was 2,423,000 tons, and it is 
believed that during September this will be increased to 2,450,- 
000 tons. This would exceed all previous coal loading ton- 
nages. 








Charleroi, Penn.—The biggest monthly shipments of coal 
since October of 1913 are reported by the lockmaster at 
Lock No. 4 on the Monongahela River, in his report for the 
month of August. There were 446 lockages upstream, includ- 
ing 319 steamboats, 1,533 barges and flats. Downstream the 
traffic was 450 lockages, 318 steamboats, 1,564 barges and 
flats and 19,638,000 bu. of coal. In October, 1913, the total 
Shipments of coal were 19,933,000 bu., which is but slightly 
above the August record of the present year. 


Baltimore, Md.—The report on coal mining in Maryland 
during the fiscal year ending May 1 has just been made to 
Governor Goldsborough. The report shows a total of 3,888,611 
tons mined during the period, a decrease of 551,033 tons from 
the tonnage of the same period of the year previous. A total 
number of 5,480 persons were employed in coal mining in the 
state, a decrease of 79. Decreased tonnage was blamed on the 
partial or complete shutdown of mining properties from time 
to time as a result of poor demand generally for fuel. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The total tonnage handled by the Nor- 
folk & Western R.R. during the month of August was coal, 
2,934,000 tons; coke, approximately 74,000 tons, which brings 
the total fuel shipments of the road to over 3,000,000 tons. 
The prospects are bright for the coal tonnage alone passing 
the 3,000,000 mark during the month of September. The 
recent installation of the electric system has aided materially 
in handling this immense tonnage, a large portion of which 
has been eastbound, the foreign trade being exceptionally 
heavy. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Connellsville coke region is now 
operating at approximately 75 per cent. of its rated capacity, 
and production has risen to over 390,000 tons per week. The 
wages being paid are the highest in the history of coking. 
It has been estimated that within the past few weeks the 
Pittsburgh district has been forced to decline export steel 
orders amounting to 300,000 tons, the mills having orders 
sufficient to keep them running to capacity for the remainder 
of the current year. Domestic needs are also increasing, and 
it is estimated that purchases of railroad supplies during the 
remainder of 1915 will be 30 per cent. larger than for any 
corresponding period in the past two years. 





Columbus, Ohio—Readjustment of bituminous coal freight 
rates which would give to Ohio coal producers an increased 
differential, it is stated has been agreed to by the railroads 
operating in Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Officials 
of these roads, at a recent conference, decided to file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the new schedule of freight 
rates on coal from West Virginia to all points in Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Indiana, which, if approved, would fix a new differ- 
ential in favor of Ohio coal operators at 40c. a ton, as against 
25c., which has prevailed for some time. Ohio operators have 
long contended that under the existing rates they are unable 
to successfully compete with coal producers in West Virginia. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Lumaghi Coal Co. has received notice 
from the Illinois Public Utilities Commission that its com- 
plaint against the advance of 5%c. a ton in rates from the 
Illinois coal fields to East St. Louis, Madison and Granite City, 
Tll., had been overruled and that the advance would become 
effective Oct. 1. This will make the differential between 
shipments to this side and the east side of the river 20c., 
which was the figure for a number of years, but two years 
ago, when the Interstate Commerce Commission passed upon 
the application for increased rates, the advance to St. Louis 
became effective at once, making a rate from nearby mines of 
5714c., while the rate of 32c. to east side towns obtained. 
The complaint against the advance within Illinois has made 
a differential of 25%c. during this period. 
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Unseasonably hot weather causes a sharp relapse in : E 
anthracite. Bituminous still benefiting by the general ex- : BUSINESS OPINIONS 3 
pansion in manufacturing. Export business continues to 2) 
ex pand. Pit t sb u rgh di strict consuming at a record rate, TUM 


Lake tonnage larger. 


Anthracite—The unexpected and almost unprecedented 
spell of hot weather has caused a Sharp relapse in the hard- 
coal trade, which has subsided into as dull a situation as 
prevailed during mid-summer. It is clear that dealers’ bins 
are stocked up close to full capacity, and this coal will have 
to start moving out to the consumers before any activity can 
be expected. The stimulus resulting from the brief period 
of cool weather a week ago has entirely disappeared, and 
business that was refused at that time is now being eagerly 
sought. However, it is evident that stocks in the consumers’ 
hands are considerably below normal, shipments for the year 
to date being close to 2,000,000 tons less than the correspond- 
ing period last year, and any ordinary cold weather should 
start the coal moving rapidly. 


Bituminous—The various constructive factors in the market 
still prevail and prices are fairly firm both for spot and 
forward delivery. Occasional market cargoes are difficult to 
move but as a rule the shippers are very conservative over 
future commitments, and there is increasing evidence that 
the export trade will prove a potent factor in the local 
market. The slow expansion in general industrial conditions 
is undoubtedly carrying the coal trade with it on to better 
things. The possibility of a car and labor shortage con- 
tinue to be threatening features in the situation. Spot 
business is generally at a standstill but the movement on 
contracts is fair. 

Exports—The export business continues fully up to the 
high average maintained last month, and there seems to be 
a tendency to advance prices in this direction. The demand 
from Europe is constantly increasing and it is becoming 
evident that foreign countries are being forced to rely more 
and more on this country for their fuel supply. Some ac- 
cumulation of coal is occasionally noted at Tidewater but 
a number of the heavier shippers in the off-shore trade are 
having difficulty in keeping sufficient coal on hand to take 
eare of the vessel tonnage as it arrives. The number of 
vessels bunkering is notably less, but the deficiency is prob- 
ably made up by most vessels taking sufficient coal for the 
round trip. The growing scarcity of vessel tonnage continues 
the chief depressing factor in the export situation. 

Lake Market—wWith the steel mills in the Pittsburgh district 
outputting a greater tonnage than ever before in their history, 
the coal consumption in this line is undoubtedly at a record 
rate. Railroads are also increasing their demand, which is 
now practically normal, and there is a generally good move- 
ment in all directions with indications of a steady though 
slow improvement. Prices have stiffened, and there is a 
tendency toward higher levels on new contracts, but no 
important increase can be expected until some such emergency 
as a car or labor shortage develops. Canada continues in the 
grip of a war paralysis with business generally at a stand- 
still and the situation further accentuated by the violent 
fluctuations in the rates of exchange. 

The domestic trade in Ohio has suffered severely as a 
result of the recent hot weather, although it is generally 
agreed that stocks in the hands of the consumers are light, 
and the return of colder weather will precipitate a sharp 
rush for coal. In steam lines the outlook continues op- 
timistic. There has been sufficient business negotiated in 
some sections to develop a car shortage, which was distinctly 
noticeable. Large steam consumers are also showing a dis- 
position to cover their requirements against a further price 
advance, and the railroads are accumulating substantial 
reserve supplies to provide for emergencies. Considerably 
less consignment coal is noted on demurrage than for some 
time. 

A year ago.—Anthracite is slowing down to a more normal 
basis, but an active winter is anticipated. Bituminous is 
showing indications of heaviness in all directions. Export 
business relieves the tension at some points. Domestic grades 
are steadying up while steam sizes are in excess supply and 
weak. 


Boston News Bureau—In this country we seem to be near 
the point where we are going to progress far or fall back. 
On the outcome of the foreign loan depends the amount of 
our sales to the allies, for these will probably be gaged 
largely by the size of the loan. Loans of the present magni- 
tude cannot be arranged without considerable detail. There 
are many differences of opinion which have to be adjusted, 
and yet the financial master minds of the world are on the 
job ,and the result is bound to be satisfactory. Pending the 
negotiations now going on the country will mark time. 
Success of the loan will mean great prosperity in the new 
world. The whole industrial force of the country will be 
busy. People will be profitably employed. 


Iron Age—With steel-making capacity so largely taken 
up for 1915 the trade is daily making calculations for the 
early months of 1916. There is more evidence that the hand 
of the railroads is being forced by the size of the foreign 
inquiry for steel to be shipped after Jan. 1. It looks now as 
though the railroads will all at once want a good many 
cars and locomotives and that they will have to take their 
turn after buyers who have been more forehanded. Locomo- 
tive orders and inquiries have been larger in the past week 
than in months. Some car requirements are shaping up. In 
the case of the New York Central both rails and cars are up, 
and rails for fall and winter delivery are expected to be 
placed at Buffalo. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Quiet but firm was 
the tone of the wool market for the week under review. 
American houses whose representatives bid at the London 
sales are waiting to see if permits will be issued for the 
exportation of wool from England to this country. The 
woolen goods market seems very satisfactory. Very good 
purchasing has taken place on some high-price lines. A 
favorable development in the men’s wear market is the keen 
demand for the last week or so, for delivery of stock merchan- 
dise. 

Bradstreet—Trade trends continue upward; confidence as 
to the future is spreading, and while holidays as well as 
conservatism in some quarters have not allowed full rein to 
trade movements, the week has provided another budget of 
favorable factors. Withal, conservatism is not absent, and 
this manifestation is seen at a number of centers where visit- 
ing buyers show a disposition to purchase frequently in rela- 
tively small lots. 


Dun—All restraining influences have not been eliminated, 
but developments that count for most in the business world 
continue mainly on the constructive side. International 
political relations, though less threatening, still have a dis- 
quieting effect, the foreign exchange problems are as yet 
unsolved and dissension in the ranks of labor remains a draw- 
back in some directions. With abundant harvests, however, a 
full measure of prosperity is possible, and never before was 
the promise of the grain crops more brilliant than at the 
present time. 


The Southern Lumberman—tThe first days of September 
have shown no radical changes in the yellow pine market. 
Little price fluctuation of any kind has occurred and mills are 
generally adhering closely to price lists published about the 
first of the month. Railroad demand is again the feature of 
the market, though call from the retail yards, particularly in 
the West and South, has also increased. Greater confidence 
in the business of the immediate future marks the hardwood 
trade this week. Demand for hardwoods, while without par- 
ticular features, is steadily expanding as consuming factories 
again come into the market preparatory to supplying their 
own holiday and winter trade. jf 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribution of dry goods 
is maintaining a steady volume although not as large as a 
year ago, at which time the anticipated scarcity of foreign 
merchandise was resulting in large demand for imported lines. 
Our retail sales are heavy, although the warm weather has 
been unseasonable for the sale of fall merchandise. 
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BOSTON 
Pocahontas and New River continue favorable, but with 
no significant price movement. Panama R.R. bids the most 
notable recent feature. Inquiry light but export trade counted 
on for fall business. Georges Creek and Pennsylvania grades 
unchanged. Freights easy and anthracite in favorable posi- 
tion, 


Bituminous—Little change can be reported this week in 
the situation of Pocahontas and New River. The Panama R.R. 
bids are not regarded as particularly significant in their 
bearing on the market. The low figures were made by ship- 
pers who are ordinarily dependent chiefly on the coastwise 
trade where this year the demand has been only moderate 
from the beginning of the season. There is a feeling, too, 
among the Hampton Roads shippers that some one or two 
of the agencies should make quotations low enough to save 
the tonnage for the Pocahontas and New River fields and not 
allow Pennsylvania shippers to get a foothold on such a 
comprehensive ord>r. 

Meanwhile prices f.o.b. Hampton Roads are fairly firm for 
both spot and deferred delivery. The various factors still 
take a hopeful view of fall and winter trade, although the 
off-shore market is expected to furnish the major part of the 
demand. Inquiry here is very light but that the market is 
generally firm is apparent in the very few concessions now 
made from the regular $2.85 price. 

On-car quotations are practically unchanged. Stocks are 
at a maximum in most directions and very few consumers 
are interested in the market. An occasional “market cargo” 
goes extremely hard and prices continue at a low range. 

On Georges Creek there are no new features. The shippers 
are very conservative on commitments coastwise and share 
the expectation of other interests that the export trade will 
be unusually attractive. The two 8,000-ton ships being built 
for the Consolidation Coal Co. for Mediterranean service are 
soon to be put in commission. 

The Pennsylvania grades are running on contract busi- 
ness, very little spot trade being developed. No change in 
prices can be reported. That some of the larger operators 
are actively out for compréhensive tonnages was shown in 
the Panama R.R. bids when Cambria coal was offered at 
from $2.53@2.60 f.o.b. Philadelphia. 


Water Freights still turn upon the spasmodic inquiry for 
coal, although 75 @ 80c. is the prevailing range on barges 
2500 tons upwards. Freights from New York to Providence 
and Fall River are 45c., with an occasional offering at 40c. 


UU 


Anthracite—There is now a fairly steady demand for what 
eoal the companies are mining. Protracted fog along the 
coast has delayed the movement of barges to such extent that 
many New England dealers are pressing for shipments. The 
trade appears to be in favorable position and when cooler 
weather has set in there is bound to be an improved demand. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are quoted about as fol- 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
MIINGBP 2 ctie xsi ise $0.90@1.40 $1.15@1.65 $1.671.77 
Philadeiphia¥. See, 2152.65 2.40@2 .99 2.9277 3).02 
WNewiork™atc<car 2 ee 95 2.703 .20 3.22 3.32 
PANTIATAOTCe eR eta Nercietale aisicie ita: | si6id) oicniue!eie:0 2.85@2.95 ; 
Dre ITUOPe TAT © curate ete stars s'cu P iatidie tie. Stel. Goo cisie Gis sere $2.8072.85 
Boston }is. 2.20 “hc Dieter, ILD SORE COI eae eae 3.58@3.78 
RPO CAPETICOEE itetescke yitia) c/dke whe, sioieie’ | | aes wiv ome cheney) | SSO eI 3.50@3.73 
* T.o.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite dealers optimistic. Prices on individual coals 
stronger and dealers are apprehensive. Bituminous situation 
unchanged. Labor and cars short. Much interest in European 
situation. Demurrage coals scarce. 


Anthracite—While there has been no apparent improve- 
ment in the anthracite Tidewater situation over last week, 
dealers are optimistic and only await the first real touch of 
cool weather. The warm weather of the past week caused a 
slump in demand and many cargoes have been held up. Prices 
for individual coals are a trifle stronger but still far from 
companies’ circular. 

Much interest is being taken in the demands to be made 
by the anthracite mine workers as a basis for the new work- 
ing agreement. 

Wholesale dealers report many unfilled orders on account 
of well-stocked bins. However, a few cool days would relieve 
the situation greatly. Householders are gradually returning 
to their city homes and retailers are showing greater activity. 
Collections continue slow. Some coal men say the past few 
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months have been the worst they have experienced in many 
years in that respect. The shortness of money continucs to 
be a potent factor in the slowness of the market. 

More improvement has taken place in the line trade than 
at Tidewater, but the demand is far from normal. Demand 
from New England is ood. 

Nut coal is a drug on the market and individual coal is 
easily obtainable at from 25 to 85c. off companies’ circular. 
Egg and stove have been generally yuoted at from 10 to 20ce. 
below regular circular, but still lower prices have been 
heard. Demand for pea coal is on the increase and shipments 
continue prompt. The buckwheat grades, especially rice and 
barley, are moving freer and shipments are better. 

Current quotations are as follows: 


Lower Ports 














Upper Ports 


Cireular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken eytosc:.aaveieess.- $5 05 $5.10 

DPE hie seer aoc ae. OOO $4 80@5.30 5 35 $4.90@5.35 
PLOVEis. Mia mane Masten a0 4 80@5.30 5.35 4.90@5.35 
Chestnut csakreeaeaeeels 5.55 5 00@5.55 5.60 5.10@5.60 
NGS have ag IRN Me eNaPERER DY eto 3.50 8 25@3 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwhertene cee en ees Zero 2.25@2 75 2.80 2.25 2.80 
Tice UA, cae seme a Be25 1.75@2 25 2.30 2.00@2 .30 
Barley: Ante ea eee Uw 1.45@1..5 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—Shortage of labor and cars are the especial 
features of the soft-coal situation. Market conditions have 
improved slightly, so far as demand goes. There is not so 
much coal lying on the docks and some hurry-up orders have 
been received. However, there is plenty of coal for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Interest in the demand from European countries is increas- 
ing. Exporters believe there is bound to be a shortage in the 
foreign markets and the American mines will be depended 
upon to make up the deficiency. New inquiries are being 
continually received and shipments are larger. Bunker re- 
quirements show improvement, 

Soft-coal operators who are fortunate enough 
considerable of their output under contract are being kept 
busy. Large consumers are losing no time in taking their 
full requirements, and sometimes more. The railroads con- 
tinue to store large quantities and some of the grades taken 
by them are practically out of the market. The car supply is 
tight owing to many of the smaller cars being used in the 
steel trade. Demurrage coal is scarce at Tidewater and there 
is not an oversupply of spot coals. 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 


to have 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3 20@3 3) $3 20@3.30 ot 75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2 90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.40 
Clearfield: 
Whe clitumn epee ce. pistons reese SY CNOA D op atatat @ PANG} ee een Sa Gls & 1.10@1.25 
Ordinaryencesa oy. e ee Zaps 60) 2.00200)" vac. fies 1.00@1.15 
Broad: Lop Wontar steve aeetioe + ts siete ne ap aiete elo eces 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Worvles gees een BROOM ODL) haw ocene Spero, lat oibiets) a eet 1.35@1.50 
Nanty Gleam seneee see Sap pay OARS) UI ieee Pnrmtacneeen te Kistte are hie als 1,20@1.25 
BaTnesboro sae heer ase OO ers dO! Tain Nenialatetels. lc e savers eles 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahouing). 5... wee ec 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
Whediuim fos eee ee ease 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Tiatropere vieemakies acters CHLOE OOM s aherd cece ketene aie. caesehe 3.0} .90@1.00 
Greensburg:: ......... PALES EAA LUM bet hs ie a OEIC, MERE 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland........ RAO” Bere Pe ee ieee or eee 1.385@1.45 
West Virginia Fairmont = 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 89@ .90 
Painmont-me=TUNs.c<reisstasccss: sic. 2.45@2.55 2.45@2.55 75@ .&5 
SUORI ee etc ote feats & toe a w ease pies 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 90@ .95 
Western Maryland......... 2.35¢2.40 2.385@2.40 85@ .90 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite has relapsed back to the midsummer dullness, 
due to extreme heat. Prices again unsettled, especially on 
chestnut and pea. Individuals a growing factor. Bituminous 
shows gradual improvement, Good export tonnage, with 
tendency to higher prices, 


Anthracite—The improvement noted last week has disap- 
peared as suddenly as it came and the depression at this time 
is equal to the midsummer dullness. The conditions as to 
prices in the wholesale market are exactly the same as they 
were all summer. Business that was refused because of un- 
satisfactory prices last week is now being sought, and all the 
big companies report a woeful lack of orders, particularly for 
the local trade. The collieries were beginning to make good 
time, but there is not the least doubt that curtailment will 
take place at once. 

Prices have been badly off circular, with the exception of 
stove, which is the popular size here and has held quite well. 
Egg coal, too, was fairly steady, but only because of the fact 
that the New England market continues to absorb a large 
proportion of this size. Chestnut is still the biggest problem, 
with no thought of anyone paying circular and with a price 
as low as April circular less tax on a good grade of coal. 
Pea also has lost the little strength it had last week, with 
offerings of any quantity of excellent coal at $1.85, and in 
several instances quotations as low as $15 have been noted. 
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The steam sizes are in plentiful supply, with buckwheat 
well taken care of. The other grades, however, especially 
rice, are very heavy, immense quantities going into the al- 
ready large tonnage in storage. It is known that several of 
the larger companies are going to make special efforts this 
coming season to push the consumption of rice as a steam 
fuel in competition with bituminous. Collections are very 
slow, if anything more so than at any time during the sum- 
mer, 

The retail dealers are not asking the regular winter 
schedule for coal, as has been the usual custom at this time, 
but are offering deliveries at from 25c. to 50c. from the usual 
prices. The larger dealers, however, are asking the full 
winter prices and are extensively advertising their prices in 
the daily papers. The prices maintained by the larger com- 
panies, to which should be added the Pennsylvania state tax 
of 21%4%, are as follows: 


Line Tide Tine Tide 
Brotene as ttectee: orks $3.50 $4.75 Pea one npee tenets $2.50 $3.25 
NOS Oar seein e ats tote ensos 3.75 5.00 Buckwheat......... 1.25 2025 
BtOVOn te ete emcce 4.00 5.00 Ricets shila nee eistetarics Sey ela pes 
Chestnuttssauetes se oc 2515. 5.25 Barley. sateen te site -00 91750 


Bituminous—The improvement noted last week continues 
in most quarters. There is no spurt, but the betterment is 
gradual, indicating that it will be continuous along with the 
constantly improving industrial situation. As evidence of 
this the Pennsylvania R.R. reports that every car in good 
repair is now in service, and all the railroads are showing an 
increased bituminous tonnage. The car supply continues to 
be a factor, although not as yet serious. There have been 
no important price changes during the week, although large 
shipments to Lake ports still have a tendency to make all 
slack grades strong. The export business continues in good 
volume, with inquiries up to the average of last month, and 
there also seems to be a tendency to get a better price on 
new orders. Vessel tonnage is still unable to meet the de- 
mand, with the result that a number of clearances have re- 
cently been made of sailing vesels for trans-Atlantic ports. 

The price situation is well represented by the following 
average quotations current this week: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, }......... $1.20@1.30 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.05@1.15 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont gas, slack...... .70@ .80 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .90@1.00 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmont mine-run...... .85@ .90 

Rairmontislacler. ..1ee see .60@ .70 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous market steady with indications for a good fall 
and winter trade, 


From all bituminous sources came encouraging reports. 
Production is now only about keeping up with demand, and 
surplus stocks have generally been eliminated. Everybody 
is now looking for a good fall and winter term. Prices have 
held firm during the week with little or no change from the 
previous week. 

There was a meeting here of about 18 of the Fairmont 
district operators this week to discuss the proposed increase 
of rates from West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky to the 
Northwest. The operators are preparing to fight the plan 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Vessels are scarce for use in the export trade. A number 
of shippers are complaining that many cargoes are being 
delayed on this account. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments foreign continue heavy. Government takings 


fair. Prices Unchanged. 


The movement from Hampton Roads ports for the week 
has shown up well. The export shipments have been princi- 
pally to various Italian ports although some fair-sized cargoes 
have gone to South America. Practically all of the coal going 
foreign has been New River and Pocahontas mine-run, while 
that shipped coastwise has consisted of mine-run, nut and 
slack and high volatile although the movement of the latter 
has not been very heavy. Coastwise shipments have been to 
Boston, Providence, Fall River, Portland, Pawtuckett, Bangor, 
Everett and other New England ports with one cargo of 7500 
tons for San Francisco. 

There is no change in circular prices. There is some 
accumulation of coal in the local yards quite a number of 
the large shippers are short and have some difficulty getting 
coal forward fast enough to take care of vessel tonnage 
already contracted for. The number of steamers calling for 
bunker coal is still below the normal but the movement is 
holding up well as practically all of the steamers loading coal 
and grain cargoes are taking sufficient bunkers for the round 
trip. The quantities vary according to the size of the steam- 
ers, some vessels taking as low as 300 tons and under while 
others take 2000 tons and over. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 

Railroad Aug.14 = Aug. 21 Aug. 28 Sept.4 Sept. 11 
Norfolk & Western.... 171,252 172,546 211,699 232,394 156,459 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 83,390 129,826 103,472 82,485 14,680 
Wirginians. ve ae shee 63,066 77,136 82,131 72,302 70,855 
Totals xsi es 317,708 379,508 397,302 387,182 241,994 
Ae eneneenncenccenagacueveneenercecceacaenaccecccncacacaeeaccecocoieconaeaaneeenanccacaesesseecacezccaaasasvanncecacovaueanaeeeeeecanceaaogcceneeeececeyeaneevanensaeengTT EN 
E F 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Jacksonville Bermuda 547 Sonora Cienfuegos 1,186 
I. Tunnell Cay | Claveresk Felton 2,441 
Francis 1,118 .00 Ubbergen Tela? 
E. B. Douglass Charleston 910 1.10 Gustav Adolf Malmo 1,847 
Din Wade St. John 96 1.60 Shawmut Mayport 1,100 
S.H.Davidson Bath 482 1.00 Musner Palermo 2,082 
te Pe John 1,351 1 And Trixillio. 
Ey 68, 
ye enue : VIRGINIA 
BALTIMORE G. Accame Italy 1,980 10.08 
Trento Leghorn 2,089 Tancred St. Lucia 2,231 
St. John Gothen- Frontenac Rio 
; burg 1,519 Janeiro 1,457 7.50 
Bellatrix Port P. Birdsall Savannah 985 1.15 
Limon 1,629 Dorothy Pernam- 
Rauma Callao 1,951 buco 758 6.50 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
Sept. 3 to Sept. 10: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Accame? Torre Annunzi- Maritime?® San Francisco 7,500 
; ata 5,850 Homer City? W. C. Italy 5,400 
Kanaris Leghorn 5,532 Miguel Jover? Maddalena 3,500 
Chariton? Piraeus 4,704 Mayaro? 1,400 
Copenhagen Taltal 6,482 
Corbridge? Buenos Aires Rds 6 BALTIMORE 
5,50) - 
Cheniston? Genoa 6,400 Trenti Italy 4,917 
Mt. Vernon? Sagua 984 Senora Cuba 2,115 
Queenswood? Rio Grande do Enricken Brazil 2,659 
Su 3,246 Luisa | Spain 4,673 
Hermion® Riode Janeiro 7,287 Bellatriz Costa Rica 3,469 
Brendon! Dakar 6,700 Luygino Acme Italy 3,951 
Marte* Maddalena 5,026 Velgier France. 7,319 
Tabor® Canal Zone 5,000 Warren Argentina 4,300 
Wellington® Guaymas 8,320 Rauma Peru 4,000 
Sliedrecht? Bahia 4,116 Erinier France 6,046 
Parana} Riode Janeiro 5,135 Scherie : Italy 3,100 
Doonholm* Spezia 7,018 Joannis Vatis Italy 5,800 
Torrington! Leghorn 7,700 Angelo Italy 4,700 
Radcliffe Genoa 8,792 St. John Sweden 4,500 
Letizia Naples 2,175 Claveresk _ Cuba 6,100 
Accame Genoa 3,722 ries Hone \encauels 1 aR 
Pierce? = ‘ nakonda rgentina ; 
e Hie Ge Janeito C6518, eter Atal ate eee ae 4'700 
Bil NEWPORT NEWS * Pocahontas Fue! Co. 2? Castner, 
Ganitoise* Buenos Aires 4,520 Curran & Bullitt. * Smokeless Fuel 
Antonio? Santiago de Co. *C. & O. Coal Agcy. Co. § Wm. 
, Cuba 1,500 C. Atwater Co. Flat Top F. Co. 
Parodi® Spezia _ 5,600 7 Berwind White C.M. Co. & New 
Tancred? St. Lucia 5,500 River Coal Co. ® W. Va. Coal Co. 
Chulmleigh® 5,800 22 Md. C. & C. Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The freight market is considerably firmer than a week 
ago owing to the absorption of vessels and continued demand 
from the grain trade. Cotton orders are also appearing in 
the market, and a few characters have been effected for cotton 
at high rates. But few steamers were closed for export coal 
during the past week and none of these characters were 
reported. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana sacrtaeet rete $2.90@2.75 = Bermuda. ©... s0.2eeeee $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2 ..15@3.00 4) Nera, Cruzaoeee eee 3.50@3.75 
Cienfuegos! avers 3: 003.50 Tampico. see ee ee 3.50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.00 Rio eS ee ne aerate 8.04@8.16 
St. Luciani 3003.7 aOantos =: vente ee eee 8.16@8.40 
St.Thomas -cemeri soe 3.00@3.25 Montevideo............ 8.04 
Barbadosiisedsaectisiree Adib Buenos Aires or La Platat8.16 
Kingston ae. eee et (QS 529 IROBATION oes Senn eee 8.40 
Curacao nee oeee ee 3.25 West Coast of Italy..... 10.20 
Santiagowsee ee ee 2 75@3.25 Barcelona**............ 9.60 
Guantanamo............ 2.75@3.25 Valparaiso or Callac.... 7.00@7.50 
Demerara; i.2.0i25. sey 6500 Marseillesi.(h aman ee 9.60@9.84 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quotations 
on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to ob- 
tain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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LAKE MARKETS 
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PITTSBURGH 
Steel industry consumes record tonnage of coal. Lake 
shipments now satisfactory. Prices show further stiffening. 
Operations at 60 to 70% of capacity. 


The steel mills of the Pittsburgh and surrounding dis- 
tricts are producing and finishing more steel than ever before 
in their history, and their coal consumption is undoubtedly 
at a record rate. One branch of the finished steel trade which 
is a large consumer of coal in proportion to the tonnage out- 
put, the sheet branch, is far from busy at present, the sheet 
mills only operating at from 60 to 75% of capacity, but other 
finishing lines are working up correspondingly more steel. 
Railroad demand has increased somewhat and is now prac- 
tically normal. It has been reported lately that the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. has put into service all its idle cars, and condi- 
tions on the Baltimore & Ohio and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
are somewhat similar. 

Coal demand from retail dealers has not been good the 
past week or ten days, and not even up to normal for the 
season, as the weather has been exceptionally warm. 

Lake shipments are now quite satisfactory and a normal 
movement to the close of the season is expected, with per- 
haps some pressure upon the transportation facilities. The 
season’s total, however, will be small. 

Coal prices have stiffened still further, and in particular 
there is more disposition to ask higher prices on contracts 
to Apr. 1. There is reason to expect the miners to demand a 
very considerable advance, for the biennial period beginning 
Apr. 1, such a demand as would result in a considerable sus- 
pension of mining and a sharp demand for coal preceding 
Apr. 1. 

Mine operations in the Pittsburgh district are between 60 
and 70% of capacity, on an average, with occasional reports of 
car shortages. 

Prices for free coal are firmly held at the following mini- 
mum quotations: Slack, 50@60c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 
95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., $1.20@ 
1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. On contract to 
Apr. 1 the market is firm at 85@95c. for slack, $1.15@1.20 for 
mine-run, $1.25@1.30 for %-in. and $1.35@1.40 for 1%4-in. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous moving a little faster. 
Prospect of a good fall and winter trade. 
stirring much yet, 


Bituminous—The trade is much encouraged. All sizes, in- 
cluding slack, are strong and the prospect is for a steady 
though rather slow improvement till the average movement 
is reached. The main difficulty is that there is sure to bé an 
output that will keep pace with the demand, and this will hold 
prices down to about the present level till some emergency 
appears. The expected emergency is a shortage of cars. 
There are already reports of a scarcity and some sections of 
the Pennsylvania bituminous mines are already on an allot- 
ment basis. The railroads have taken the alarm and both the 
bituminous and the anthracite roads are stocking consid- 
erable coal. 

Reports from Canada are not reassuring. Business remains 
dull and the factories especially are not active. There is a 
sort of war paralysis over the entire land that bids fair to 
continue till the war is ended, or there is a decided turn for 
the better. It was a mistake to put up the tariff on coal there, 
as it has only tended to cut down business. The peculiar con- 
dition of the money market there has also made collections 
difficult. Not a few business men who were not doing well 
closed up their affairs and went into the army, sometimes 
leaving their debts unpaid. 

The prices of bituminous grow stronger week by week. 
Slack is doing especially well, considering the time of the 
year. Quotations remain on a basis of $2.65 for best Pitts- 
burgh lump, $2.50 for three-quarter, $2.40 for mine-run and 
$2.05 for slack. The price of Allegheny Valley coal is about 
25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—The fall trade has not yet set in and the slow 
movement by Lake shows that the reported increased activity 
at Upper-Lake ports cannot be heavy. The companies appear 
anxious to get more coal distributed before the late fall rush 
and they are laying down a surplus wherever they find a con- 
venient stocking ground. The Lake shipping agents are doing 
what they can to fill in any gaps on the Upper-Lake docks and 
will continue to do so till the Lake season closes. A report 
from Oswego states that after a period of light shipments the 
port has resumed a normal movement. 


Thareeeneey eueeneenenE 


Prices fairly strong. 
Anthracite not 
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The amount of anthracite shipped from Buffalo by Lake 
is not heavy, being for the week only 85,000 tons. It is not 
common to fall below 100,000 tons during the full season. The 
anthracite prices have now resumed the winter maximum as 
follows, f.o.b. cars at Buffalo: $5.60 for grate, $5.85 for egg and 
stove, $6.10 for chestnut and $4.30 for pea, with 25c. extra for 
delivering on board Lake vessels. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


The usual fall advance in the price of anthracite was an- 
nounced on the first of the month. Business was brisk for a 
week or so before the rise, but has slackened considerably 
since, and is likely to remain quiet until cooler weather sets 
in. The yards are well stocked and consignments are coming 
in freely. Quotations for best grades are as follows: Retail, 
anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $7.75; grate, $7.50; pea, $6.50; 
bituminous, retail, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; 
domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale, f.o.b. cars, three- 
quarter lump, $3.56; screenings, $3. 


COLUMBUS 


Warmer weather has an adverse effect on the domestic 
trade. Steam business is still rather active and prices well 
maintained. Rural dealers buying more freely. 


The warmer weather of the past week has had a rather 
bad effect on the domestic business. Dealers who were laying 
in stocks have stopped their shipments for the time being 
and there is a slight lull. This is believed to be temporary 
only, as retailers’ stocks are light and dealers must lay in 
supplies for the winter’s business. 

Steam business is continuing rather active and reports 
show that manufacturing is still increasing. Large war 
orders have been placed and coal is needed for power pur- 
poses. Railroads are still stocking up large quantities to 
guard against strikes or other untoward circumstances. Con- 
tracting is more active and quite a few contracts are expiring 
at this time. There is scarcely any demurrage coal on the 
local market. 

Prices throughout the list are holding firmly, especially 
on the domestic sizes. Anthracite is also moving well. Con- 
siderable Hocking lump is being stocked for the winter. 
Retail business is a little slow because of the warmer 
weather, but contracting for school supplies is going on rap- 
idly. Rural dealers are now buying better as farmers have 
completed their harvesting and have time to haul their fuel 
supply. 

The Lake trade is rather active as shippers want to rush 
as large a tonnage as possible to the head of the Lakes before 
the close of navigation. Lake prices are unchanged. Reports 
from the Northwest indicate that the interior movement is 
larger. The Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley Ry. have 
been busy during the week loading Lake steamers. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pomeroy EasternOhio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump....... $1.50 $1.50 

Inch and a quarter...... 1.40 1.40 $1.30 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch...... 1.25 25 Las 
ONG Ae et ao aha aa sy 125 1,35 
IMIne@qruni seen kes eca.a eee « 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack...... .65 .70 tate) .65 
@oarséislacls ee. ave eer. 55 .60 45 oo 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 











Week Ended——— Week Ended 
District Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. District Aug. Aug. Sept. Sent. 
21 28 4 11 21 28 4 11 
Hocking.... 30 35 45 40 Cambridge. 35 35 40 44 
Jackson.... 20 20 20 25 Massillon... 30 50 40 40 


Eastern O.. 55 55 60 60 


Pomeroy .. 40 45 50 50 
Crooksville. 30 30 35 35 


Average... 33 34 41 42 
CLEVELAND 


Prices on fine coal are stiffening. 
Lake coal prices firmer and higher. 

Excepting Fairmount lump and mine-run the local market 
is supplied with all other coals quoted. There is not a great 
deal of coal on track and slack is from 5 to 10c. a ton higher 
than a week ago. How much of this is due to the idleness of 
the mines early last week cannot be determined until the 
shipments are back to normal. All of the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania mines lost from one day to a day and a half through 
car shortage last week and will lose as much this week. 

There is a stronger tone to the Lake coal market. Yough- 
iogheny coal, which has been sold at $1.95 with $2 high at the 
docks, is now held by many shippers at $2 to $2.05. Shippers 
in Ohio are also holding their coal at higher prices in about 
the same proportion. August weather prevailed the first of 
the week and the high temperature held up the domestic 
trade. Deliveries are being made on orders placed some days 
ago, but the trade continues to act slowly in laying in the 
winter supply. 


Car shortage being felt. 
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The Lake business is showing material improvement and 
cargoes are coming forward somewhat better. The grain 
that has been threshed is slow in arriving at the upper ports 
and receipts have been practically half as lareg as a year ago. 
This has tended to hold back the coal shipments from upper 
Lake docks. Large receipts of grain are expected next week 
at Duluth-Superior and coal shipments will incerase rapidly 
thenceforth. 

Quotations to jobbers are as follows: 


Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mount holz No. 8 
TAU coe rrtvele watery PPOs. eO $2.30 
Tam OAdD ats ke, 2 2.30 
Lump, 13-in....... $2.25 2.10 $2.15 
Lump; 2-n’..<..... 2.15@2.20 $2.00 2.00 1.95@2.00 
Let ia SARS S ORE LOIN AU c 1.95 
IMinerrin? sky. share: 2.70 2.10@2.15 1.90 1.85 1.85 
Sleeves tits 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.60 


DETROIT 
Broader market develops for steam coal. Prices continue 
to firm up. Domestic coal more active in retail trade. An- 
thracite distribution well under way. Lake transportation 
still curtailed. 


Bituminous—Increasing optimism is noted among Detroit 
coal shippers, with a continuance of the favorable conditions 
affecting the steam-coal market, and numerous orders are 
being booked. Although almost all these orders cover small 
consignments, the repetition of these suggests a more 
satisfactory condition. Another encouraging feature is a 
greater activity of manufacturing establishments and a 
broader demand for steam coal. There has also been a re- 
duction in the amount of consignment coal here. There is 
still much of this stock available, but the better condition of 
the market pervents any large tonnages from being offered at 
sacrifice prices. 

West Virginia gas and splint three-quarter lump hold well 
at $1.10, while nut, pea and slack range from 55 to 65c. for 
lower grades to 75 and 90c. for more desirable qualities. 
Smokeless lump and egg are quoted at $2.25, nut at $1.75 and 
mine-run at $1.25, all quite firm. Hocking domestic lump is 
now bringing $1.35, three-quarter lump $1.25 and upward, with 
mine-run at 70 to 80c. These are all mine prices, lower figures 
being still occasionally available on sale to avoid demurrage. 


Anthracite—Orders to shippers are not in large volume, 
the present season, following the termination of discounts, 
developing only limited business until stocks of retail yards 
have been reduced. The distribution to consumers is in 
progress and with the prospect of the customary winter ad- 
vance of 50c. a ton the first of next month, buyers are begin- 
ning to awaken to the necessity of action. A slightly better 
movement from the Upper Lake docks is reflected in a freer 
movement of coal over the Lake route. Shipments are still 
far short of normal volume at this season, and even many 
freighters having season contracts are forced to make the 
upbound trip without cargoes. 


CINCINNATI 


Price concessions and a slow demand are Keeping the do- 
mestic market dull. Some improvement in the steam trade. 


Reports agree that most of the retail trade is either well 
stocked with bargain coal or is now receiving deliveries of 
fuel purchased at low prices during the spring and summer. 
Price concessions are still noted but have had the opposite 
effect from that of stimulating business. Buyers are now 
firmly convinced that they can get their supplies at abnor- 
mally low. prices at any time. 

The steam market is also very dull, but the coke market 
is active. Wholesale handlers of coal are far from optimistic 
just now, however, the general feeling being that only cold 
weather can help much. 


LOUISVILLE 


Market holds the recent improvement and consumers are 
beginning to cover their requirements. Car shortage already 
felt. 


The market continues to hold firm and the optimistic feel- 
ing is still in evidence. Inquiries are numerous and the mines 
are selling enough coal for immediate delivery to bring about 
a car shortage, which was distinctly felt on the Louisville & 
Nashville lines for several days. One of the best indications 
of the improvement is the disposition of large steam coal 
users to contract. They have been taking advantage of the 
low prices, but now they are getting under cover, realizing 
that the market is definitely stronger and that prices are on 
the up-grade. Quotations are practically unchanged on 
eastern Kentucky coal, block bringing $1.50 to $1.75, with 
fancy grades at from $1.90 to $2. Slack is worth 60c. for im- 
mediate delivery, but contract business is being booked regu- 
larly around 70c. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Reports of furnace coke contracts for first half 1916, Slid- 
ing seale contracts preferred. Prompt furnace coke still weak 
while foundry coke is stronger. Production and shipments 
slightly decreased. 


Unconfirmed reports are that two or three furnace-coke 
contracts have been made, for deliveries over the first half 
of 1916, on the basis of $1.75 for coke when basic pig iron is 
$13.75, valley, or less, with 5c. advance in coke for every 25c. 
advance in pig iron, prices to be adjusted monthly. While it 
is not positively known that such contracts have been closed — 
it is known that some operators would be willing to sell on 
this basis. There are rumors that one or two furnace inter- 
ests have closed on an even higher basis, for the reason that 
the furnaces are not in blast and it is not known certainly 
that they will take full deliveries. 

There is considerable negotiation for furnace coke for the 
first half of the new year, and both buyers and sellers seem 
to prefer a sliding-scale basis, but the negotiations are pro- 
tracted as there is much discussion of ratios. Some of the 
furnaces seem willing to concede a great deal to the sellers, 
in the event of high pig-iron prices, provided they are given 
corresponding concessions when pig iron is relatively low. 

Furnace coke for prompt shipment continues in light de- 
mand, and while there is not much unsold coke on track there 
seems to be enough to prevent the spot market from reflect- 
ing the prices the operators demand for forward shipment. 

Demand for foundry coke continues fair, with prices 
slightly higher. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.60@1.65; fur- 
nace, September, $1.75; furnace, to Jan. 1, $2; prompt foundry, 
$2.30@2.60; contract foundry, $2.40@2.60, per net ton at ovens, 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Sept. 4 at 379,- 
935 tons, a decrease of 2,671 tons, and shipments at 380,631 
tons, a decrease of 7,476 tons. 


Buffalo—There are shippers who claim to be getting better 
prices for foundry coke than the regular quotations, but as 
a rule the trade finds $4.30 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foun- 
dry quite high enough, with stock coke $3.35. The former 
strength and activity continue and the movement of both 
ore and pig iron in this market appears to warrant prices 
on this basis. Lake receipts of ore at Buffalo for the week 
were 217,000 gross tons, a much larger amount than formerly. 


PUL 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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DULUTH 


Cooler weather would have a tendency to stimulate the 
market. Slow grain movement delayinz the coal trade. 


Bituminous—Dock companies have been doing only a fair 
volume of business during the past week, nor is any great 
increase in shipments looked for until cooler weather prevails. 
Another factor tending to retard shipments is that the grain- 
handling season is about two weeks later than usual, so that 
the customary ‘fall rush’ of orders from the grain elevator 
lines engaged in the retailing of coal are not expected to 
appear until the middle or latter part of September. 

Some wavering in prices for domestic grades to the coun- 
try dealers has been noted, but on the whole the circular list 
has been fairly well maintained. Circular price lists issued 
by the dock companies, effective Sept. 1, are as follows: 


COC 


BALMeeawnesscuieny vary 


Youghiogheny Hocking Splint Smokeless 
ibiowst wooo oso So $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 
Dock rungs 5.06 teks 3.10 3.05 3.10 3.25 
Screeninesiieeci. torte 2.40 2.25 2.40 2.75 


Anthracite—There was the usual monthly advance of 10c. 
per ton on Sept. 1, this being the last advance of this kind for 
the year. The movement of anthracite to the country is about 
normal, although a little cooler weather would be some in- 
centive for the dealers to stock up. Egg and stove sizes are 
quoted at $6.85, nut $7.10 and pea $5.55, f.0o.b. cars at the docks. 


ST. LOUIS 

Situation good with prices steady but orders less plentiful. 
Screening inclined to be heavy. High-grade coals moving 
freely. 

Trade conditions are good. Prices are keeping up on 
domestic sizes and screenings are in fair demand but slightly 
weaker. The buying, however, has not been as brisk on 
account of a few days of warm weather, which is also felt by 
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the dealers, who report they have plenty of orders but they 
are not coming in as fast now as a few days ago. 

The car situation is some better and orders for Williamson 
and Franklin County coal are now being filled that were 
taken in the latter part of August. 

The demand for high-grade soft coal is sharp, showing 
much improvement over the past few weeks. The supply is 
normal and the dealers are making excellent deliveries. With 
the increased demand has come an advance in price and the 
market is considered firm at the new figures. While the 
higher grades are showing improvement, it is noted that the 
“inner group” is suffering from a lack of demand. These 
mines produce the greater part of the low-grade coal used 
in this city and the lack of work among the wage earners 
has prevented them from paying for their last year’s coal. 
As a result a great amount of the cheap coal business will 
be done this winter in small lots, for cash and as needed. 
The present circumstances of the wage earners, however, 
are much improved and the coal dealers are not looking for 
a distress season. 

The market is quotable as follows: 


Staunton Collinsville Sparta Standard 
ST De aetoe ante onan a 35@1.50 $1.20@1.35 $1.15@1.25 $1.15@1.20 
PERL OS OIF Sr cette ca, a 5,58 1.15@1.30 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 .90@1.00 
Bennie LIN ees anes # «01s 1.15@1.20 1.05@1.10 .95@1.00 
SIO TIRE 8 ONE rie ye Bn IC CRSP cn en .75@ .85 
RS ME RS a ce Pe sycietrimGek ) of udivd oduct ee hae .60@ .70 
ING. Lo WHSNECs op u28s o.0 1.50 12S80@1.35 ww. 
INGoor washed. te s.c.s 2 TEZE@1U5S5 TEZ5 ee) 
No; \S-washed.<..........' 1.20 Gy ee ee. 
NOU aiweasnet coco wasce st Lold PAO” ki a de 
INO175, WaShER oN ho os .70 65@ :70 23.2.2... 3 
OSCE AIT.) SoA io egies | Sacer ee ce ere .50 45@ .50 
The rate ons inner group mines is 57%c. per ton to 
St. Louis and 25%c. per ton less to East St. Louis. For beyond 


St. Louis the rate to East St. Louis is 25c. per ton. 


KANSAS CITY 

The retail trade in Kansas City has been increasing and 
prices are from 25 to 75c. over those of a few months ago. 
The dealers have commenced to open’ their yards for the 
winter trade and much coal has arrived from the mines. 
The wholesale market has been a little better than for some 
time. Prices on semianthracite are still 25c. in advance of a 
month ago. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

No Pennsylvania anthracite will be shipped here the 
coming season, it is said, because of the prohibitive water 
transportation rates and scarcity of vessels. Last winter it 
was hoped that coal could be laid down here from Pennsyl- 
vania at a figure that would permit its sale at $12 per ton, 
but this is quite out of the question now. Some anthracite 
is being brought in from Alberta, and it is said to meet with 
fair satisfaction. The coal sells here for $12.25 per ton, 
chestnut size, and $13.75 egg size. 

It is said some Wellington coal may be brought here the 
coming fall from Vancouver Island mines, and the freight 
would permit it selling possibly at 50c. less per ton than 
the Utah coal. 


| PRODUCTION AND TRANS. | 
|PORTATION STATISTICS : 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for August and the first eight months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 








August ————— 8 Months———— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Phila. & Reading... 847,262 904,643 7,100,087 7,768,256 
Lehigh Valley.. 1,029,721 1,079,172 8,354,180 8,260,472 
Cent. R.R. of ix pps 613,721 637,467 5,010,562 5,735,445 
Del. Lack. & West....... 859,368 819,848 5,970,751 6,245,125 
Del: FAUGSOD ose cus cis «is 731,137 619,062 5,232,732 4,706,619 
A saps ag rE! Ae PORE 426,818 497,579 3,766,322 4,121,427 
GN EP Lie a 690,817 734,350 5,097,909 5,441,578 
ios Qo WeRtvern 2+. .+ «: 131,987 191,622 1,327,797 1,542,467 
5,330,831 5,483,743 41,860,340 43,321,389 


Stocks at Tidewater Aug. 31 were 653,496 tons. 


THE CAR SUPPLY 
The American Railway Association reports a surplus of 
40,919 coal and gondola cars, and a shortage of 2,332 Cars 
on Sept. 1. The gross shortage of all cars was 6,260, which 
compares with 948 on Aug. 1 and 1,913 on Sept. 1 of last year. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 
The movement of coal through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
for August of the current year amounted to 2,050,960 short 
tons, of which 279,948 tons were anthracite, and ely 
tons bituminous. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during June and the first six 
months of the last two years, in short tons: 











—June ———-§ Months———_—~ 
Anthracite 1914 1915 1914 1915 

Baltimore & Ohio!...... 78,019 79,766 711,784 606,594 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 1,669 1,358 7,893 6,348 
Drie? si eee PoP EO INE 826,756 776,260 4,468,839 4,196,731 
Pennsylvania? *........ 855,247 843,053 5,654,277 5,423,467 
Virginian? 4G. ea 84 136 342 

Total 5 roads......... 1,761,775 1,700,437 10,842,929 10,233,482 

Bituminous 

Baltimore & Ohio!...... 2,517,909 3,051,305 16,234,637 14,781,587 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.? 2... 552,867 622,873 3,862,002 3,635,333 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 70,537 72,647 561,309 510,476 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,822,962 2,024,639 9,672,008 10,118,056 
Hie tt5 sop eae Riche Fonte 7,443 5,340 40,126 50,668 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt. ?.. 62,416 66,151 528,635 459,927 
New York Central?.. 604,937 683,677 3,923,543 4,184,311 
Norfolk & Western? ae kt 2,315,956 2,713,277 12,516,321 12,761,153 
Pennsylvania? *........ 3,897,544 3,664,703 23,555,182 20,261,777 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ?.... 975,158 998,200 5,457,907 4,337,453 
Pitts. Shaw. & North! ?. 181,711 162,406 1,198,520 1,062,139 
Virginigns 95) ace 321,181 301,932 2,027,720 1,898,671 
Western Maryland...... 225,057 260,653 1,526,849 1,604,677 

Total 13 roads:..2.... 13,555,678 14,627,803 81,104,759 75,666,228 

Coke 

Baltimore & Ohio!....... 298,237 329,130 1,839,861 —‘1,627,001 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? 2... 24,207 34,264 142,604 201,067 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 35,294 49,515 164,803 293,728 
Chesapeake & Ohio?..... 29,392 22,701 207,755 110,044 
Norfolk & Western! 2... 87,921 77,528 580,668 444,294 
Pennsylvania! *......... 793,463 990,476 5,227,885 4,998,919 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? i Bk 394,508 446,126 2,693,577 2,237,156 
Western Maryland...... 4,001 4,097 38,505 21,586 

Total 8 roadsss.---..- 1,667,023 1,953,837 10,895,658 9,933,795 

Total Coal and ‘ Includes coal received from 

Coke 13 Roads 1914 1915 connecting lines. 
JaNUALViecnie sie 18,157,998 15,685,798 2 Includes company’s coal. 
February... sess 15,446,830 13,702,789 3 Does not include compa- 
March soetaciee es. 20,233,213 14,943,124 ny’s coal hauled free. 
April: 2 icmcdestectetes 15,497,444 16,070,049 
May 16,523,385 17,149,668 
JUNG .W renter. 16,984,476 18,282,077 

Total, 6 months. 102,843,346 95,833,505 


Note:—The Southern Railway hauled 234,712 short tons of bituminous coal 
Gorn ee 1915, and 1,328,516 short tons during the five months ending 
ay 
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I, C. C. DECISIONS 
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I. C. C. No. 7983—In the matter of rates, divisions, rules, 
regulations and practices governing the transportation o// 
railroad fuel and other coal. 


1. The character of a shipment and not formal incidents, 
such as billing, determines the rate and divisions applicable. 
The rates and divisions to points of actual destination must 
be applied to railway fuel coal shipments here involved, and 
the application of rates and divisions to fictitious billed des- 
tinations is unlawful and can not be justified by the theory 
that such rates and divisions would be proper rates and 
divisions to the average point of actual destination. 

2. A railroad company as shipper is entitled to the same 
consideration as any commercial shipper and no more, even 
when the shipment moves in part over the rails of such 
railroad company. It follows that in such case the carrier 
is entitled to a division of the joint through rate. But the 
division must be fixed by the same considerations which 
would determine divisions upon a through commercial ship- 
ment in which the railroad had no interest other than that 
of carrier. The divisions now received out of the joint rate 
on supply coal by the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co. 
for the hauls from their junctions are special and abnormal 
divisions. 

3. The Commission may fix divisions when a railroad com- 
pany is the shipper or is owned by the shipper so that the 
division of a through rate might be the means of indirectly 
reducing transportation charges or effecting discriminations. 
Divisions here involved will not be fixed by order at this 
time, but carriers will be expected to adjust them to meet 
views herein expressed. 

4. The Commission may order that such divisions be filed 
with it and it is so ordered as to the divisions applicable to 
fuel coal shipments herein involved. 


I. C. C. No, 4806—Plymouth Coal Co, 
R.R. Co. 

Reparation awarded on account of unreasonable rates 
charged for the transportation of anthracite coal from Lu- 
zerne, Penn., to Perth Amboy, N. J., for trans-shipment. 


vs. Lehigh Valley 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


This company reports, in part, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1914, as follows: 

Earnings—The gross earnings 
$4,201,070 (a decrease of $2,220,632, 
surplus earnings, after all charges and usual 
were $1,371,058 (a decrease of $1,355,210, or 49.71%), 
in excess of 5% on the preferred stock outstanding. 

Tonnage—The total tonnage produced and handled, includ- 
ing coke (but exclusive of coal purchased and handled direct 
by subsidiary companies) was 18,295,851 net tons (a decrease 
of 6,411,353 net tons, or 25.95%). 

Productive capacity used was about 54%. The number and 
use of mining plants in all fields were: working all or part 
of year, 71; abandoned, 7; available but idle, 6; leased, 7; 
total, 91. Unsettled mining conditions and substitution of 
West Virginia coal were the main causes of practically five 
months’ idleness in the Ohio mines. 

There was an average increase in cost of 0.49c. and a 
decrease in sales value of 2.5le. per ton. The Monongahela 
River Consol. Coal & Coke Co. had no opportunity the greater 
portion of the year to move its product to take care of its 
down-river trade. The iron and steel industry, which takes 
a material portion of its output, was much depressed most 
of the year. 

Trade Conditions—Trade conditions were adverse all the 
year and became unprecedented during the last half-year 
because of foreign hostilities. Owing to excessive competition, 
upsetting both costs and sales values, it was difficult to secure 
favorable results. A large tonnage loss was made in Lake 
cargo and fuel business, to the advantage of the West Virginia 
fields, which show an increase for the year. Our representa- 
tives were sent to South America, but found no shipping 
facilities to compete with the present sources of supply. 

Acquisition—The property and mines formerly owned by 
the Illinois Collieries Co. were acquired under mortgage fore- 
closure and are now operated under the name of the Montour 
Coal Co. of Illinois. 


Montour R.R.—This railroad has been completed and is now 
in operation, its substantial construction insuring a minimum 
of maintenance expense. The cost of construction was in- 
creased above the amount estimated only by the practical 
elimination of all grade crossings, and for right of way. The 
three new mines which, under existing contracts, we were 
obligated to open during the year, are now in service and 
ready to develop trade. 


Railroad Lake Freight Rate.—The effort of the carriers 
to increase coal rates and especially the Lake cargo rate from 
the Pittsburgh District, was not successful, and they remain 
the same as before the tariffs of October, 1913 were filed, 
without elimination of any of the existing discrimination. 


Sale of Property to M. R. C. C. & C. Co.—Since Dec. 31, 
1914, a sale of 10,859 acres of coal rights, including 375 acres 
of surface owned and improvements thereon, has been made 
to The Monongahela River Consol. Coal & Coke Co. (the stock 
of which is practically owned by this company) at an average 
of $812 per acre for the coal and aggregating $8,822,717. 

The funds for this payment were chiefly derived from the 
sale of property made by that company in 1911 and interest 
increment since that time, which has been held by The Union 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, as trustee under that company’s 
mortgage of 1899, applicable under its terms for the purchase 
of additional property or for the retirement of bonds issued 
under it, $6,323,000 now outstanding. This transfer will in- 
crease the coal acreage of the Monongahela Co. to approxi- 
mately 26,000 acres, upon which the bonded debt, taking into 
account the bond sinking fund credit, will be less than $230 
per acre. 


Retirement of Bonds—With the proceeds of this sale it is 
proposed to retire the $8,011,000 bonds of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. of Pennsylvania by call for payment on July 1, 1915. 

After payment of these bonds our total funded debt, in- 
cluding the obligations of all the subsidiary companies, will 
be $141.62 per acre, based on a total ownership of 148,283 


from all sources were 
or 34.58%); and the net 
depreciation, 
being 


acres of unmined Pittsburgh vein coal, exclusive of improve- 


ments, with all other assets free. 


Benefit of This Bond Payment—This transaction will effect 
an annual saving of about $400,000 in bond interest, and also 
stop the drain on working capital of about $700,000 annually 
for bond principal retirement. Also through the release of 
the stock of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. of Pennsylvania, now 
pledged under the mortgage, an earlier adjustment of the 
dividend arrearage upon the Pittsburgh Coal Co. of N. J. 
preferred stock outstanding will be made possible. Further- 
more, by giving up the charter of the latter company, there 
will be a further material saving. 

Outlook for 1915—Until the depressing influences are les- 
sened through settlement of foreign troubles and domestic 
affairs, no great or sustained improvement is to be expected 
in the trade conditions in this district, but the expected 
release from large interest and other overhead charges gives 
a reasonable assurance that our company will be able to 
maintain itself with results to its shareholders. 

Note—For previous annual report of this company see 
Vol. 6, p. 92. 
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ElK Horm Fuel Co. 


This company reports for the year ended Dec. 31, 1914 as 
follows: 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1914 


Earnings (all sources)...... $434,320 Netincometosurplus...... $221,087 
Expenses. . 14,733 Surplus Dec. 31,1913...... 1,179,780 
Interest on Ist M. notes. 198,500 —— 
al oes ceceeseeen See $1,400,867 
Preferred dividends........ 340,720 
Net income to surplus.... $221,087 Surplus Dec. 31,1914...... $1,060,147 
COMBINED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31 
4 1914 1913 1914-1913 
Assets $ $ Liabilities $ $ 
Real est. & coal Common stock...19,000,000 19,000,000 
lands eet oe _. 25,197,462 23,482,104 Preferred stock... 7,000,000 7,000,000 
Plant and equip- Ist M. notes ‘ 3, 970,000 3,970,000 
Ment ae. : ese 800:0001 5 5.. aer Note issue. ») 2,475,000 =. oe 
*Stocks of other Min. F. Co. stock rh 200, 000. >=. : yee 
companies..... 7,298,390 7,298,390 Min. F. lst M. 
Notes E. H. M. Dds seu00 ie ae 0 3200;000 Se eee 
GOL Matos ieee cache & LOLOOU) tee etna ee Unpaid vouchers 47,193 80,896 
Adv. to sub. cos. 39,007 30,312 exPay-rolls.: 7.00. anaes ae 12,294 
Def. debititems.. ........ 20,083 Acer. int. on notes 37,042 33,083 
Cashie- sank ein 24400) 81,814 Accounts payable 994 2,506 
Demand loans. . ROMS 335,08F" Bills payable..... 341,298 2... ee 
Acer. divs. other Dividend Jan. 15. 87,500: 2.0 eee 
cos. paid Jan. DUIplusier oe estes 1,060,147 1,179,780 
31, a515e eee AS LON eines ee 
Treasury stock... b315,046 ......... Totals aes 36,419,174 31,278,560 
Supplies eter. Gane 18,590 
Miscellaneous. . 6,004 7,186 
Total.........36,419,174 31,278,560 


* Include 43,715 shares Consolidation Coal Co., 12,000 shares Mineral Fuel 
Co., 7,879 shares Beaver Creek Consol. Coal Co., 1,800 shares Tennis Coal Co., 
500 shares York Coal & Coke Co. a Leased by Mineral Fuel Co. to Elk Horn 
Ptr Corp. b Consists of 5,470 shares pref. and 3,624 com. stock. 
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The following is a list of the more important dividends 
recently announced: 

Consolidation Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 
1%%, payable July 31 to holders of record July 24. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal.—Regular quart- 
erly dividend of 2%% and an extra dividend of 50%, both 
payable July 15 to holders of record July 1. 

American Coal—Dividend of 3%, payable Sept. 1 to holders 
of record Aug, 31. 

John M. Taylor Coal Co.—Semiannual dividend of 314% on 
the preferred stock, payable Aug. 20. 

Elk Horn Fuel Co.—Dividend of 14% 
payable Aug. 2 to holders of record May 1. 

Jefferson & Clearfield Coal and Iron Co.—Dividend of 14% 
on the preferred, payable Aug. 16 to holders of record Aug. 9. 

Pacifie Coast Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 14% 
on the first preferred and 1% on the second preferred, both 
payable Aug. 2 to holders of record July 25 to Aug, 2. 


on the preferred, 








September 18, 1915 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


For the official advertisements of bids 
Contracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 16. 


wanted see the 


#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


1047—Kansas City, Mo.— William Volker & Co. still continue 
to buy their coal requirements on this contract (pe LAG yein 
the open market. Address Purchasing Agent, William Volker 
& Co., Main and Second St., Kansas City, Mo. 


1056—Kansas City, Mo.—The Gillpatrick Laundry Co. has 
decided to continue buying their coal requirements on this 
contract (p. 116), in the open market for the time being, 
but are willing to consider propositions to contract at any 
time. Address Purchasing Agent, The Gillpatrick Laundry 
Co., Vine and 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


1062—Kansas City, Mo.—The Faultless Starch Co. will still 
continue to make their fuel purchases in the open market 
(p. 116), but they are willing to consider a proposition to 
cover their requirements at any time. Address PrestoaeG. 
Beecham, Faultless Starch Co., 1025 E. HKighth St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


#1192—New Brunswick, N. J.—Bids have been received on 
this contract (p. 244), which provides for furnishing the City 
Pumping Station with approximately 900 tons of coal as fol- 
lows: Daniel June No. 1 Logan $4; New Brunswick Ice Co., 
Beaverdal $4.30; C. W. Russell No. 1 Logan $4.39. No notice 
of the award has yet been received. Address City Clerk EH. wie 
McLaughlin, Dept. of Pub. Affairs, New Brunswick, N. J. 


#+1198—Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Board of Administration 
advises that they are now only receiving bids on the Cleve- 
land State Hospital, Columbus State Hospital, Dayton State 
Hospital, and Ohio Penitentiary on this contract (p. 244). 
Address T. E. Davey, Ohio Bd. of Administration, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


#1252—Minot, N. D.—The second call for bids on this con- 
tract (pp. 284, 410) was received until 2 p.m., Sept. 17. The 
contract provides for furnishing school buildings Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 of the Burlington School District with coal. Address 
Clk. W. E. Gross, Burlington Schoool Dist. No. 7, Minot, N. D. 


1260—Louisville, Ky.—The Watterson Hotel, which usually 
consumes 2500 tons of nut and slack coal per year advise 
that they are concluding arrangements to buy steam and will 
not make any contract this season. Address Mer. Robert B. 
Jones, Watterson Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 





1262—Des Moines, Ilowa—The tonnage involved on this con- 
tract (p. 324), which provides for furnishing coal to some 60 
schoolhouses of the Independent School District aggregates 
about 8000. Steam coal will be required mostly although 
some lump and range will also be bought. The contract is 
to include cost of delivery in the bins at the schoolhouses. 
Address Secy. A. L. Clinite, Bd. of Edu., Des Moines, Iowa. 


1267—Wellsburg, W. Va.—This contract (p. 324), which 
provides for furnishing the local City Water-Works with coal 
during the ensuing year was bid on as follows: Wolf Estele 
& Ondo 5c. per bu.; Elias K. Lazear 6c. per bu.; Washington 
Pike Coal Co., 64%c. per bu. Address Secy. J. F. Thompson, 
City Water Bd., Wellsburg, W. Va. 


$1285—Bay City, Mo.—New bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 324), which provides for furnishing the County 
Government with coal for the Court House during the ensuing 
year as follows: City Fuel & Supply Co., $3.40; A. S. Williams 
& Co., $3. Steam lump coal is required. Address County 
Silke Co i Box, Bay City, Mo: 
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4+1417—Reading, Mass—The Municipal Light Department 
at this place usually contracts for their annual requirements 
of coal some time during the fall months. The current con- 
tract was filled on the basis of $4.20 per ton for Pocahontas 
or New River coal, the gross requirements being approxi- 
mately 400 tons. Address Mgr. A. G. Sias, Municipal Light 
Dept., 179 Main St., Reading, Mass. 


#1418—Huron, 8. D.—The Board of Commissioners at this 
place received bids until 1 p.m., Sept. 13, for furnishing 
approximately 400 tons of Youghiogheny lump coal, to be 
delivered at the city pumping plant as required at the rate 
of about 40 tons per month. Bids were also received on 12 
tons of anthracite and 18 tons of Pocahontas lump coal to 
be delivered at the City Hall, Jail and Library. Address 
City) Audr Sis) Oviatt, Huron; S:-D:; 


1419—Bellaire, Ohio—The Mead Township Board of Educa- 
tion received bids until Sept. 10, for furnishing approximately 
1,900 bu. of three-quarter coal to be delivered to the various 
subdistricts as required prior to Oct. 1. Address Clk, Thomas 
C. Kirkland, Mead Township, Bd. of Edu., Belmont County, 
Bellaire, Ohio. 


1420—New Haven, Conn.—The Connecticut Co.’s contract, 
involving approximately 22,000 tons of good grade low vola- 
tile, low ash, low sulphur bituminous coal, expired on the first 
of the current month. Shipments are made as required f.o.b. 
boats, to be placed by the company at New York loading 
ports. For data in regard to the old contract see Vol. 
6, p. 735. Address Pur. Agt. J. H. Sanford, The Connecticut 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


+#1421—Dowagiaec, Mich.—The Water and Light Dept. at 
this place usually contracts some time during October for 
their annual requirements of coal involving approximately 
1,000 tons. Island Creek nut, pea and slack coal is commonly 
used and the usual price is about $3.10 per ton. Address 
Supt. W. E. Reynolds, Water and Light Dept., Dowagiac, Mich. 


1422— Westwego, La.—The New Orleans Industrial Oil Co., 
are receiving bids on approximately 100 tons of steam coal 
for use during the ensuing year. Address Mgr. J. P. Eggert, 
New Orleans Industrial Oil Co., Westwego, La. 


$1423—Topeka, Kan.—The Municipal Electric Department 
usually contracts in October for their annual requirements 
of coal involving approximately 400 tons. Southern Kansas 
coal is used and it is ordinarily bought at $2.25 per ton for 
slack and $2.50 for stove. The business is done on competitive 
bids. Address Supt. E. G. Stahl, Municipal Electric Light 
Dept., Topeka, Kan. 

1424—Warren, Ohio—The Trumbull County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until Sept. 20, for furnishing 
about 500 tons of coal for the County Infirmary. Address” 
Audr. W. R. Harrington, Trumbull County, Warren, Ohio. 


1425—New Orleans, La.—The Albert Weiblen Marble & 
Granite Co. will soon contract for their annual requirement of 
coal involving approximately 2,000 tons. Address Pur. Agt. 
Albert Weiblen Marble & Granite Co., City Park Ave. and 
St. Louis St., New Orleans, La. 


$1426—Rugby, N. D.—The Pierce County Commissioners 
will receive bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing coal as 
may be required during the ensuing year. Address Audr. A. 
O. Spillum, Pieree County, Rugby, N. D. 


1427—Zylonite, Mass.—The contract for the Berkshire St. 
Ry. Co., involving approximately 21,000 tons of a good grade, 
low volatile, low ash, low sulphur, bituminous coal expired 
on the first of the current month. Shipments are to be as 
required, and quotations should be made f.o.b. cars at mines 
for Tunnel Power plant at Zylonite, Mass, B. & A. R.R. 
Address Pur. Agt. J. H. Sanford, Berkshire Street Ry., New 
Haven, Conn. 


+1428S—Unionville, Mo.—The Municipal Light and Water 
Works at this place usually contract some time in October 
or November for their annual requirements of coal, involving 
about 200 tons of nut and pea per month. The business is 
done on a competitive basis and the approximate cost is about 
$1.10 per ton. Address Supt. M. T. Lynn, Unionville, Mo. 
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1429—Massillon, Ohio—The Board of Education of the city 
school district will receive bids until Sept. 29 for furnishing 
the various public schools with Goshen or Massillon mine-run 
lump and siack coal. Address Clk. William Fielberth, Bd. 
of Edu., Massillon, Ohio. 


1430—Fargo, N. D.—Bids were received until Sept. 15 for 
furnishing approximately 1,500 tons of Youghiogheny screen- 
ings and 500 tons of Pocahontas mine-run, to be delivered at 
the Detention Hospital and Filtration Plant as required during 
the ensuing year. Address Audr. A. R. Watkins, Bd. of Com., 
Fargo, N. D. 

1431—Braddock, Penn.—Bids were received until 7 p.m., 
Sept. 13, for furnishing the Rankin School Board with three- 
quarter and mine-run coal. Address Secy. H. W. Peters, 
Rankin School Bd., Rankin, Penn. 


1432—Hammond, Ind.—The Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. usually contract for their annual requirements of coal 
some time during October. One and one-quarter inch Indiana 
screenings are used and approximately 35,000 tons are required. 
The coal is bought on competitive bids, the usual price being 
about $1.38 per ton delivered. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Northern Indiana Gas & Blectric Co., Hammond, Ind. 


#$1433—Peoria, Tll.—The City Government received bids 
until 5 p.m., Sept. 14, for furnishing the city with bituminous 
lump coal for one year beginning Oct. 1. The coal must be 
from Peoria County and 1%-in. lump size. A certified check 
for $200 must be furnished with each bid. Address Clk. 
William E. Moran, Peoria, Il. 


+1434—Poplar, Mont.—Bids will be received by the Poplar 
Publie Schools, District No. 9, until noon, Sept. 24, for furnish- 
ing approximately 75 tons of Hocking Valley coal to be 
delivered in the school bins as required during the ensuing 
year. Address Clk. H. C. Walker, School Dist. No. 9, Poplar, 
Mont. 


1435—New Orleans, La.—The Canal Bank & Trust Co. will 
receive bids until Oct. 1, for furnishing coal required at their 
office buildings, involving approximately 150 tons of bitu- 
minous. Address Purchasing Agent, Canal Bank & Trust 
Co., Camp and Gravier Sts., New Orleans, La. 


1436—Linton, N. D.—The Emmons County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 4 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing 
and delivering 70 tons of lignite coal at the County Court 
House. Address Audr. John R. Snyder, Linton, N. D. 


$1437—Osage City, Kan.—The City Government received 
sealed bids until 8 p.m., Sept. 15, for furnishing the coal 
required by the local Electric Light Plant, and for other city 
Purposes during the period from Sept. 15, of the current 
year to Mar. 15 of next year. Osage City shaft cgal is required. 
Address City Clk. C. E. Johnson, Osage City, Kan. 


1438—New Orleans, La.—The Interstate Bank & Trust Co. 
will be in the market about Oct. 1 for their annual fuel 
requirements of their office building, involving about 200 tons 
of bituminous coal. Address Pur. Agt. Mr. Billingsley, Inter- 
state Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 





1439—Muscatine, Iowa—The County Government received 
bids until 5 p.m., Sept. 14, for furnishing approximately 200 
tons of soft lump coal for use on the Muscatine-Louisa Drain- 
age District No. 138. Address Audr. H. C. Schoemaker, Musca- 
tine County, Muscatine, Iowa. 


1440—Minot, N. D.—The Lexington Hotel at this place will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 18, for furnishing approximately 
300 tons of screened lignite coal, quotations to be f.o.b. Minot. 
Address Olof O. Olson, Lexington Hotel, Minot, N. D. 


1441—New Orleans, La.—The New Orleans Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co. will contract about Oct. 1 for their annual 
requirements of coal, involving approximately 3,500 tons of 
bituminous. Address Purchasing Agent, New Orleans Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Co., Gainnie and Front St., New Orleans, 
La. 


1442—Crookston, Minn.—The Polk County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 21, for furnish- 
ing approximately 160 tons of Greensbury mine-run coal 
to be delivered at the Court House as required during the 
coming fall and winter. Address Audr. H. J. Welte, Polk 
County, Crookston, Minn. 


1443—Minot, N. D.—The Dakota Bakery Co. will receive 
bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 30, for furnishing one carload of 
lignite coal per month. Address Purchasing Agent, The Da- 
kota Bakery Co., Minot, N. D. 


1444—New Orleans, La.—The American Brewing Co. of 
this place is in the market for their annual supply of coal, 
involving approximately 10 tons per day. Address Ed. G. 
Schleider, American Brewing Co., New Orleans, La. 
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1445—Chariton, Iowa—The County Government received 
bids until noon, Sept. 14, for furnishing coal required at the 
Court House, County Home, and for the paupers. The coal 
for the Court House will be delivered in the bin. Address 
Audr. Fred. N. Wilson, Chariton, Iowa. 


+£1446—Maueh Chunk, Penn.—The Borough School Board 
at this place will receive bids until 4 p.m., Sept. 24, for fur- 
nishing 60 tons of chestnut coal to be delivered at the Asa 
Packer Building, and 75 tons of pea coal to be delivered in 
the First Ward Building. Address Secy. C. S. Weiler, Borough 
School Bd., Mauch Chunk, Penn. 


1447—New Orleans, La.—The Jacob Candy Co. will contract 
about Oct. 1 for their winter’s supply of coal, involving 
approximately 400 tons of Pratt lump coal. Address Pres. 
Mose Jacobs, Jacobs Candy Co., Carondelet St., New Orleans, 
La. 


+1448S—Crosby, Minn.—The Independent School Dist. No. 
51 will receive bids until 8 p.m., Sept. 18, for furnishing and 
delivering Youghiogheny screened lump coal, aS may be 
required during the school year at Ironton, Thomas Jefferson 
and Franklin schools. Address Clk. J. E. McCoy, Independent 
School Dist. No. 51, Franklin School Bldg., Crosby, Minn. 


#+1449—Lisbon, N. D.—The Lisbon Special School Dist. No. 
19 will receive bids until 1 p.m., Oct. 1, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 125 tons of Hocking Valley, Zenith, Sunday Creek, 
Youghiogheny or Scott Smokeless Briquetts, to be delivered 
in the bins of the school buildings. Address Clk. W. S. Adams, 
Lisbon Special School Dist. No. 19, Lisbon, N. D. 


++1450—Detroit, Mich.—The Wayne County’s Board of Audi- 
tors will receive bids until 11 a.m., Sept. 18, for furnishing 
approximately 25 tons of anthracite chestnut, and 2,500 tons 
of bituminous three-quarter lump. Address Secy. William 
Gutman, Bd. of Audrs., Wayne County, Detroit, Mich. 


Contracts Awarded 
Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 960—Harriman, Tenn.—This contract (pp. 41, 411), 
which provides for furnishing the Harriman Water and Light 
Department with 2,160 tons of coal, has been awarded to the 
Middle Creek Co. instead of Church & Co. as previously noted. 
Bids on this contract were: Goldfield Coal Co., 95c.; State 
Mine Coal Co., $1.15; Middle Creek Co., $1. All bids were on 
mine-run coal. Address R. C. Walzl, Harriman Water & 
Light Dept., Harriman, Tenn. 

No. 970—Gretna, La.—This contract (p. 41), which provides 
for furnishing the American Cotton Oil Co., has been awarded 
to the Warrior Coal Co. of Birmingham, Ala. at between 
$1.12 and $1.18 per ton. The contract, which involves 20,000 
to 25,000 tons, will be filled on Pratt mine-run coal. Address 
Mer. John W. Todd, American Cotton Oil Co., Gretna, La. 


No. 1018—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (p. 77), which 
provides for furnishing the Kelly Milling Co. with about 20 
tons of slack coal per day, has been awarded to the Sheridan 
Coal Co. at $2.05 per ton. The Cherokee Fuel Co., Central Coal 
& Coke Co., and Interstate Coal Co. each bid $2.05 per ton also, 
it being understood that the contract was awarded to the 
Sheridan Coal Co. on account of the regular grades. Address 
J. M. Kelley, Jr., Kelly Milling Co., Rochester and Park Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

+No. 1019—Allentown, Penn.—bids on this contract (pp. 77, 
157), which provides for furnishing the North Whitehall 
Township school district with 100 tons of stove and chestnut 
coal, were all the same, $6.25 per ton, so that the contract 
was divided equally between the three companies, who were 
the Balliet Bros. & Co.; R. W. Grammer, and Rockdale Coal ' 
Co. Address Secy. A. N. Kuhns, Orefield, Penn. 


No. 1035—Pueblo, Colo.—Thic contract (p. 115), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local schools with coal during the 
ensuing year, has been let in part, the requirements for Dis- 
trict No. 20, including all the territory in the city south of 
the river, involving approximately 400 tons, having been 
awarded to the Iron City Fuel Co. and the Forbush Fuel & Ice 
Co. at $2.10 per ton for Rugby slack, f.o.b. cars, Pueblo. 
About 2000 tons per annum are required in this district, but 
the remainder will not be contracted for, purchases to be 
made in the open market on the prospect of obtaining better 
prices. On the contract for District No. 1 covering all the 
cities north of the Arkansas River, and involving’ approx- 
imately 1,600 tons, there were four bidders but no award has 
yet been made. Address E. J. Scott, Pueblo, Colo. 


No. 1125—Columbus, Ohio—Director of Public Service G. A. 
Borden has awarded this contract (pp. 158,283), as follows: 
Elk Coal Co., Columbus, approximately 3,500 tons of West 
Virginia mine-run to the Scioto River Pumping Station at 
$1.42 delivered on the switch, the Victoria Coal Co., Columbus, 
approximately 10,000 tons of Hocking nut, pea and slack fer 
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the municipal light plant at $1.19, also the 3,000 tons for the 
Garbage Reduction plant, Hocking nut, pea and slack at 
$1.19; M. A. Suydam & Co., Columbus, was awarded the con- 
tract for about 500 tons for various other city departments, 
delivered, Hocking lump at $2.17%. There was considerable 
controversy over these contracts and Director Borden has 
asked an opinion of the city solicitor if he could award the 
contract for Ohio-mined coal even at higher figures. The 
answer was that he was the judge as to tho “lowest and 
best bids.” Address Dir. of Pub. Safety B. L. Bargar, City 
Hall, Columbus, Ohio. 


1132—Bloomington, [11.—This contract (p. 198), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Bd. of Education with approxi- 
mately 1000 tons bituminous lump coal, has been awarded to 
the McLean Coal Co., on 2nd or 3rd Vein at $2.75 per ton. 
Address, Chairman R. E. Williams, Board of Education, 602 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Bloomington, I11. 


#1146—Wichita, Kan.—This contract (p. 199), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with approx- 
imately 2500 tons of coal, has been awarded. The bidders on 
the contract were: The Central Coal & Coke Co., the Jackson- 
Walker Co., and the Good-Hillyard Coal & Feed Co. Address 
Clk. J. L. Leland, Bd. of Edu., City Hall, Wichita, Kan. 


+#No. 1149—Broken Bow, Neb.—This contract (p. 199), 
which provides for furnishing Custer County with its coal 
requirements during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., at $6 per ton delivered in bin 
at the county courthouse. Address Clk. R. E. Waters, Broken 
Bow, Nev. 

#No. 1150—Muscatine, Iowa—This contract (p. 199), which 
provides for furnishing the county institutions with 400 tons 
of bituminous coal, has been awarded to the Huttig Lumber & 
Coal Co. Address County Audr. H. C. Shoemaker, Muscatine, 
lowa. 


#+No. 1153—-New Philadelphia, Ohio—This contract (p. 199), 
which provides for furnishing the Local Board of Education 
with coal as required during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to John Hale at $2 per ton delivered in the school 
buildings. The coal is to be clean and loaded on wagons with 
a fork at the mine. Other bids received on this contract were: 
Earnest Carson, 9c. per bu. (80 1b.); Whippoorwill Coal Co., 
$2.20 per ton and $2.15 per ton where delivery can be made by 
motor truck; John Marchesi, $2.25 per ton; Brown Coal Co., 
$2.20 per ton; New Castle Coal Co., $2.25 per ton. Address 
Clk. A. A. Stermer, Bd. of Edu., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


1168—Carthage, Mo.—This contract (p. 199), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 250 tons of Nevius coal, has been awarded to the 
I. C. Wheeler Building & Milling Co. at $3.15 per ton de- 
livered in the bins. Address Chn. W. F. Maring, Supply Com., 
Bd. of Edu. Carthage, Mo. 

#+1164—Farzgo, N. D.—This contract (p. 199), which provides 
for furnishing the local board of education with coal during 
the year ending June 1, 1916, has been awarded as follows: 
Washburn Lignite Coal Co., 2000 tons of lignite at $3.15 per 
ton, delivered; O. M. Strate, 200 tons of Pocahontas mine-run 
at $5.35 per ton. The Dakota Lignite Coal Co. also bid on 
lignite coal and there were four additional bids on the 
Pocahontas. Address Secy. E. G. Guthrie, Bd. of Edu., High 
School Bldg., Fargo, N. D. 

1167—Guthrie Center, Iowa—This contract (p. 199), which 
provides for furnishing the Guthrie County Courthouse with 
coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded to Compton 
& Son at 15c. per bu. delivered at the Court House. Address 
W. H. Neal, Bd. of Supervisors, Guthrie County, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa. 


#1174—Canton, Ohio—This contract (pp. 243, 366), which 
provides for furnishing the local public schools with approxi- 
mately 2800 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Steiner 
Coal Co. at $2.24 per ton for Crescent No. 8 coal from Belmont 
County. This company has furnished the coal for the local 
schools for a number of years and although its bid was not 
the lowest, it was again accepted this year. Address Clk. 
W. C. Lane, Bd. of Edu., High School Bldg., Canton, Ohio. 


+#No. 1176—Topeka, Kan.—This contract (pp. 243, 366), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with its coal supply, has been awarded to the Southwestern 
Fuel Co. on the following basis: 200 tons of lump, $3.60; 200 
tons of slack, $2.65; 2000 tons of nut, $3.20. Address Clk. M. C. 
Holman, Bd. of Eud., Topeka, Kan. 


1195—Green Bay, Wis.—This contract (p. 244), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Brown County Asylum with approx- 
imately 600 tons of pile-run bituminous coal, has been award- 
ed to F. Hurlbut Co., at $3.25 per ton for Kentucky Elkhorn 
coal. Bids were received for the same grade of coal from 
other companies as follows: H. Barkhausen Co. $3; C. Keiss 
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Co. $3.41; Haevers Co. $3.20. Address Joseph H. Servotte, Bad. 
of Trustees, Brown County Asylum, Green Bay, Wis. 


No. 1199—Chattanooga, Tenn.—This contract (p. 244), which 
provides for furnishing the city government with approxi- 
mately 1800 tons of coal for the fire halls, school buildings, 
and other city buildings, has been awarded to Church & Co. 
Address Comr. E. D. Herron, Dept. of Pub. Utilities, Grounds 
and Bldgs., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

No. 1205—Uhrichsville, Ohio—This contract (p. 244), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 
screened coal, has been awarded to C, R. Shipton at $2 per 
ton. Address Clk. D. E. Rock, Uhrichsville Village School 
Dist., Uhrichsville, Ohio, 

1206—Sawyer, N. D.—This contract (p. 244), which pro- 
vides for furnishing and delivering for the county government 


at this place, approximately 100 tons of lignite, has been 
awarded to Jay Sharar, at $2.89 per ton. Henry Greenwald 
bid $3 per ton and Henry Buechler $2.90, per ton. Address, 


Dist. Clk. E. D. Skinner, Sawyer, N. D. 


+1207—Cloquet, Minn.—This contract (p. 244), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with approx- 
imately 500 tons of Pocahontas screened lump coal, has been 
awarded to William Kelly, at $5.23 per ton. William Lane bid 
$5.25 and J. E. Johnson $5.50 per ton. Address Dist. Clk. L. F. 
Leach, Bd. of Edu., Cloquet, Minn. 


+1209—Wahpeton, N. D.—This contract (p. 245), which 
provides for furnishing the Richland County commissioners 
with approximately 300 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal, 
has been divided equally between H. M. Christenson and J. E. 
Morris, both of whom bid $6.15 per ton delivered. J. B. Lotzer 
bid $6.25 per ton. Address County Audr. F. A. Burton, Wah- 
peton, N. D. 


1210—Buffalo, Minn.—This contract (p. 245), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the county government with approxi- 
mately 100 tons of Youghiogheny screened lump coal, 60 tons 
of which are to be delivered at the Court House and the bal- 
ance f.o.b. side track at this place, has been awarded to Wm. 
Karb. Address County Auditor John A. Berg, Buffalo, Minn. 


#No. 1214—Dayton, Iowa—This contract (p. 245), which 
provides for furnishing the Independent School District with 
coal, has been awarded to William & Shastrom at $6.05 per 
ton for the best Kentucky coal, delivered at the school houses. 
Address Secy. O. S. Larson, Independent Dist. of Dayton, 
Iowa. 

1218—Mott, N. D.—This contract (p. 245), which provides 
for furnishing the Mott School District with approximately 
250 tons of lignite coal has been awarded to N. A. Mosher at 
$2.50 per ton. Address Clk. R. E. Trousdale, Mott School Dist. 
Mott, N. D. 

#+1222—Regent, N. D.—This contract (p. 245), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Regent School District with a good 
grade of lignite coal has been awarded to N. R. St. Marie at 
$2.20 per ton. Address Clk. F. L. Schnebly, Regent School 
Dis. No. 14, Regent, N. D. 


+No. 1223—Missoula, Mont.—This contract (p. 245), which 
provides for furnishing the local school board with approxi- 
mately 500 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Perry Coal 
Co., at $5.55 per ton for special Round-Up lump coal delivered 
at the school buildings. Address Clk. M. R. Hardenburgh, 
School Dist. No. 1, Missoula, Mont 
1228—Johnstown, Penn.—This contract (p. 245), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education with coal 
during the ensuing year, has been awarded as follows: 
Charles P. Bender, First District, $1.43 per ton; Prosser- 
Thomas Coal Co., Third District, $1.50 per ton; Charles P. 
Bender, Second District, $1.40 per ton. There were nine bidders 
on the contract. Address Secy. Charles H. Meyer, Bd. of 
Edu., 601 Swank Bldg., Johnstown, Penn. 
1231—Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—This contract (p. 245), which 
provides for furnishing coal for the 23 school buildings of 
the local school district, during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to W. G. Downs as follows: Schools Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5, $4.20 per ton; No. 6, $3.20; No. 7, $2.40; No. 2 (buck- 
wheat), $1.63; rice, $1.12. Address Secy. W. H. Morris, 58 
Lee Park Ave., Hanover Township, Penn. 


#1233—Dickinson, N. D.—This contract (p. 283), which 
provides for furnishing the local School Board with approxi- 
mately 500 tons of mine-run coal, has been let to the Oakota 
Lignite Mines Co., at $2.18 per ton for lignite delivered to the 
school buildings. Address Clk. L. R. Baird, Bd. of Edu., Dick- 
inson, N. D. 

+No. 1244—Delaware, Ohio—This contract (p. 284), which 
provides for furnishing the County Commissioner with 240 
tons of 3-in. coal and 40 tons of washed nut, f.o.b. cars, Leon- 
ardsburg, Ohio, has been awarded to S. C. Kissner & Sons. 
Address County Audr. W. D. Aldrich, Leonardsburg, Ohio. 
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No. 1245—Missoula, Mont.—This contract (p. 284), which 
provides for furnishing between 250 and 300 tons of coal for 
the high school building, has been awarded to the Perry Coal 
Co., on Bear Creek lump, at $6.10 per ton. Address Secy. A. J. 
Violette, Bd. of Trustees, County High School, Missoula, Mont. 


#+1246—Fairmont, N. D.—This contract (p. 283), which 
provides for furnishing the local School Board with two car- 
loads of stove coal, has been awarded to the Sulzer Lime Co. 
at $9.45 per ton delivered in bins during August and $9.50 
per ton in January. Turback Bros. bid $9.70 and Elliott 
Elevator Co., $9.50 on track. Address Clk. F. EB. Crafts, Bd. of 
Edu., Fairmont, N. D. 

+124S—Lake Park, Minn.—This contract (p. 284), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
coal, has been awarded to E. T. Viger & Son, at $5.19 per ton 
for Hocking lump coal. Address Secy. Kristofer Delager, Bd. 
of Edu., Lake Park, Minn. ; 


1250—Falls City, Neb.—This contract (p. 284), which 
provides for funrishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 500 tons of coal, has been awarded to I. C, 
Maust at: Weir City nut, $4; Breese 6-in. lump, $4.25. Quota- 
tions include cost of delivery in bins, some of the buildings 
requiring a haul of a mile and a half. Address Secy. F. 
Brecht, Bd. of Edu., Falls City, Neb. 

No, 1253—Stanley, N. D.—This contract (p. 323), which 
provides for furnishing the Montrail County Court House 
with coal as may be required during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to the Nelson Grain Co., at $3.10 per ton for 
lignite coal delivered in the bin. Address County Audr. H. P. 
Duggan, Court House, Stanley, N. D. 








Contract Notes 


Albert Lea, Minn.—The contract for furnishing the County 
Poor House has been awarded to the Speltz Grain & Coal Co. 


Dickinson, N. D.—The contract for furnishing the Dickin- 
son schools with 500 tons of coal was let to the Dakota Lig- 
nite Co., at $2.18 per ton. Lignite mine-run was specified. 





New Orleans, La.—William Garrigue Co., Gretna, La., Swift 
& Co., Harvey, La., and the Westwego Ice & Bottling Works, 
Westwego, La., recently started using oil instead of coal. 


Argenta, Ark.—The contract for furnishing 100 tons of 
the best domestic lump for the city schools has been awarded 
to J. ¥. Worthan at $4.25 per ton delivered in the bins. Other 
bids ran as high as $4.40. 


Crookston, Minn.—Sargent & Hanna, of Grand Forks, have 
been awarded the contract for furnishing the public school 
buildings of the city with coal for the fall and winter term, 
their bid being $4.54 per ton. 


New Orleans, La.—The New Orleans Industrial Alcohol Co. 
has opened a new factory at Westwego, La., across the river 
from New Orleans, and will be in the market for coal very 
shortly. Address, New Orleans Industrial Alcohol Co., West- 
wego, La. 

Lewiston, Idaho—The Idaho Ice & Cold Storage Co., who 
are mine agents for several Wyoming and Utah coals an- 
nounce an advance of 25c. per ton, which is an unusual con- 
dition at this time of year. No reason for the advance has 
been given. 


Springfield, Minn.—The contract for furnishing the local 
Board of Education with 125 tons of Hocking Valley screened 
lump coal has been awarded to Charles Davin at $5.50 per ton 
delivered in the bin. Address Clk. John Schmelz, Bd. of Edu., 
Springfield, Minn. 

Louisville, Ky.—Strater Bros. Tobacco Co., at this place, 
consumes about 200 tons of Kentucky pea and slack coal per 
annum. Deliveries are made by wagon at the rate of ap- 
proximately 6% tons a day. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Strater Bros. Tobacco Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Hillsboro, N. D.—The prices at which the contract for fur- 
nishing the local power house with coal during the ensuing 
year (p. 246) was awarded were: Youghiougheny pea, $3.10; 
Elkhorn screenings, $2.65. As previously noted, the contract 
went to the Hillsboro Lumber Co. Address City Audr. N. G. 
Nyhus, Hillsboro, N. D. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Bernstein Mfg. Co., at this place, 
consumes approximately 1500 tons of bituminous coal. De- 
liveries are made by railroad at the rate of 125 tons per 
month. The company has storage capacity for 75 tons. Ad- 
dress, Pur. Agt. H. W. Schob, Bernstein Mfg. Co., Third and 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 





New Orleans, La.—The contract for supplying the Tulane 
University and Newcomb College with coal during the en- 
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suing year has been awarded to the R. P. Hyams Coal Co, 
The tonnages involved are 590 tons of steam coal, 175 tons 
anthracite, 1,000 barrels gashouse coke. Address Pur. Agt. 
F. D. Layman, Tulane Campus, New Orleans. 


Topeka, Kan.—The State Board of Control has awarded a 
eontract for furnishing the State Charitable Institutions with 
approximately 60,000 tons of coal to the Topeka Cold Storage 
lee and Fuel Co., at $1.74 per ton for domestic coal and $1.34 
per ton for slack. It is provided that all the coal must be 
deep-mined. The price is slightly under the figures for last 
year. 


New York—The Commissioner of Docks and Ferries opened 
bids on Sept. 7 for furnishing and delivering 15,000 gross tons 
of No. 1 buckwheat and 6,000 tons of semibituminous coal at 
such times as may be directed. Meeker & Co. and Pattison 
& Bowns bid $2.89 per ton on both the buckwheat and bitum- 
inous, and Charles D. Norton & Co. bid $2.68% per ton on the 
same. For previous purchases of this department during the 
current year, see contracts Nos. 48, 378, 935, 1068, and contract 
note, Vol. 8, p. 286. Address Comr. R. A. C. Smith, Dept. of 
Docks and Ferries, Pier A, foot of Battery Place, New York 
City. 


Railroad Storage—The various railroads are continuing 
to pile up coal in anticipation of possible labor disturbances. 
The Pennsylvania R.R. in addition to storing coal at Hast 
and South Altoona is also putting in stock a large quantity 
in the Enola freight yards near Harrisburg, and is arranging 
for the storage of anthracite at Lock Haven and Sunbury. 
The Lehigh Valley is filling its plant at Hudsondale, and is 
also arranging to fill the old Black Creek Junction plant. In 
addition to the large stocks of anthracite which they always 
carry, the Reading is storing bituminous coal in the vicinity 
of Pottsville and at other points along the line. 


Columbus, Ohio—A strong protest has arisen among the 
people of the state over the award of the contract for 15,000 
tons of coal for the Ohio State University for coal to be mined 
outside of the state (p. 286). The contract was awarded to 
the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., of Columbus, for Logan County 
(W. Va.) coal. Governor Willis, who has been taking a lead- 
ing part in the ‘‘use Ohio coal’ campaign, is very much worked 
up over the award and he is trying to get the successful bid- 
der to agree to secure a portion of the tonnage from Ohio. 
The trustees of the Ohio State University claim that the 
B.t.u. test showed the samples of Logan County coal to be 
the best. 


Foreign Notes 


St. Michaels, Azores—Coal is selling as high as $12.90 a 
ton at this place. 


Azores—Another order for 3,000 tons of American coal has 
been placed by local dealers for delivery in schooners. Several 
schooners have been employed in the trade in recent months. 
The quickest voyage was 25 days. Freights are $6 to $7.50 
per ton. 


Russia—An American consular officer in Russia transmits 
the name and address of a railroad official who desires to re- 
ceive names and addresses of American producers and ex- 
porters of coal who are in a position to ship coal to Russian 
Black Sea ports at the conclusion of the war. 


Brazil—A firm of commission agents in Brazil informs an 
American consular officer that it would be pleased to represent 
American manufacturers and exporters. One member of the 
firm has had considerable experience in the sale of coal 
and desires to make a specialty of this. Other lines are 
not specified. Correspondence may be in English. 


Chile (July 16)—Scarcely any business has been done in 
coal during the past fortnight, and the few transactions ef- 
fected were: Part of a sailer cargo of Seaham, May sailing, 
was resold at $9.12 for Antofagasta, and a small lot, same 
class, July sailing, at $9.73 for Iquique. A steamer cargo of 
Pocahontas, August sailing, was placed at $9.73. We quote 
Australian at $9.73 to $10.95, according to class, port and 
sailing. 

London, England—Philadelphia export shippers of bitu- 
minous coal have been surprised to receive inquiries for ship- 
ments to Liverpool, England. It has been known for some 
time after Aug. 13 the British Government would prohibit the 
export of coal from the British Isles and it was presumed 
that they would then be able to take care of all demands for 
domestic consumption. The shortage is probably due to the 
fact of so many of the English and Welsh miners have en- 
listed, and an increased quantity is necessary for the war- 
ships and munition plants. 
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NTHRACITE | ship- 
ments for the first 

eight months of the 

current year are 2,000,000 
tons less than last year. It 
will require active fall min- 
ing to overcome this defi- 
ciency. Consumers have 
hesitated more than usual 
and customary surpluses 
have not been accumulated. 


Bituminous shippers are 
very conservative over fu- 
ture commitments. The ex- 
port trade is most certain to 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 25, 


PTIMISM prevails in 

the coal and coke tn- 
dustries. The feeling of pes- 
stimism so prevalent among 
mining men a few months 
ago has largely disappeared. 
This change for the better 1s 
based on an actual improve- 


ment in the nation’s fuel sit- 
uation and is widespread. If 
present prospects are real- 
ized, the coming winter will 
show greater prosperity to 
coal men than they have ex- 
perienced 1n years. 
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example, the Norfolk & 
Western coal shipments in- 
creased from 2,200,000 tons 
in April to 3,000,000 tons 
in August. ©The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is showing a 
similar well-sustained im- 
provement, while the Balti- 
more & Ohio is moving coal 
at the rate of nearly half a 
million tons per month more 
than during last year. 


Even in Ohio the coal in- 
dustry has taken on a new 


prove a potent factor in the 
domestic market. Euro- 
pean demands are increas- 
ing. Vessels bunkering are taking double ton- 
nages for the round trip. 


Steel mills in the Pittsburgh district are pro- 
ducing a greater tonnage than ever before in 
their history, and coal and coke consumption 
in this line is at a record rate. Coal prices 
have stiffened generally, and further import- 
ant advances will result in case of a car or labor 
shortage, both of which seem imminent. 


Large steam consumers throughout the coun- 
try are disposed to cover their fuel require- 
ments against a possible .price increase. Im- 
portant railroads are accumulating reserve 
supplies. The first general cold snap will 
precipitate a vigorous buying movement. 


Tonnage statements of the big coal carriers 


are also showing a substantial increase. For 





lease of life. The average 
percentage of operations for 
alt Ohio 
jumped from 34 per cent. to 47 per cent. fvll- 
rated capacity. 


About two weeks ago ‘“‘Coal Age’’ asked 1000 
prominent coal-mine owners and managers to 
forecast business in their fields this fall and 
winter. ‘The replies are from every coal state 
in the Union and are almost universally 
favorable. At this writing 102 forecasts have 
been received, of which number 89 companies 
anticipate good business this fall and winter. 
When it is remembered that coal men gener- 
ally are not a hopeful lot, the overwhelmingly 
optimistic opinions are significant. 


Subsequent issues of ‘“‘Coal Age’ will give a de- 
tailed analysis of the American coal situation 
and prospects as viewed by the important men 
in the industry itself. 
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Putting the Old Men Out 


In our present-day industrial life efficiency is the 
watchword everywhere. To produce this a process that 
we might call “put the old men out and the young ones 
in” is often ruthlessly employed. 

A famous scientist recently declared that about 60 
years is the limit of a man’s usefulness. He estab- 
lished this arbitrary line as a basis to determine the fit 
from the unfit, but we fear his deductions were drawn 
from too little experimentation. -Probably using 60 years 
as a limit was intended to incite and stimulate the con- 
tented middle-aged man to work for a vigorous old 
age. 

In the coal-mining industry we have today and have 
had scores of recognized men who do things and see that 
things are done who are well past the 60-year mark. 
Because of their lessened physical resources let us not 
forget their vigorous mental powers, their tempered sense 
of duty and their precious practical knowledge gained 
in the school of life. 

The older men have made our prosperous institutions 
what they are and the younger ones should not be too 
eager to depose them, as their time to prove their worth 
will also come. Let every employer judge his employee 
solely by efficiency, not age. 
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@ é 
lluman kquation im Mining 
By Forney L. PARKER 


In transporting coal from the solid to the breaker 
it is human power rather than mechanical power that 
does the essential work, and yet it often happens that 
more consideration is given to the mechanical machine 
than to the human machine. We strive to keep our 
mechanical devices efficient by painstaking tests and 
records, while man is allowed to choose his own groove 
and follow it. 

We keep cost sheets and records of coal produced per 
man and per period of time, but we have only a general 
idea of the hundred-and-one details that occur in getting 
the coal from the solid to the mine car. For instance, 
a breastman working in a pitching and gassy seam will 
often carry a poor brattice because he thinks it will take 
too much time to make it air-tight, or because the 
buddy who taught him mining did it that way. The 
result is that as the face progresses the air short-cir- 
cuits through the leaky brattice and his place will be 
blackened with gas, which not only means a loss of 
time and money to himself but also a loss of perfectly 
good coal to the company. If the miner had received 
the proper instruction or his place had received adequate 
inspection while he was at work, this would not have 
occurred. 

It is well for the superintendent to study the attitudes 
of his employees. Attitude is rather hard to define. By 
a bad attitude we mean laziness, shiftlessness and lack 
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of interest, while good attitude we designate as industry, 
application and enthusiasm. These bad attitudes are 
developed .by circumstances and by following the line 
of least resistance, and unless a strong influence is 
exerted to change them we cannot have the efficient 
employee. 

To give the employee sufficient motive to accomplish 
his task in a thoroughly efficient manner, wage probably 
has more influence than anything else. It is hope of 
reward rather than fear of penalty that brings forth 
the best efforts in the miner. While increase of wages, 
which is probably best accomplished by the bonus system, 
is the most effective, a comfortable home, with congenial 
surroundings and pleasant diversions, will furnish good 
incentives for efficient work. 

When an individual is brought to a realization of the 
interest that is being taken in his welfare he will give 
his full measure of devotion to his work, and not before. 
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Automatic End-Gate Lifter 


The accompanying sketch illustrates a simple method 
of automatically releasing the gate of a mine car after it 
has been dumped and is in the act of being replaced by a 
loaded car on a Phillips crossover dump. The advantage 




















END-GATE LIFTER 


SHOWING DETAILS OF 


of the method shown over that of the overhead lever which 
drags over the coal topping, similar to that submitted by 
A. W. Hesse in Coal Age, No. 9, Vol. 8, is that no coal is 
scraped off in front of the dump when used at mines 
where the coal is built up above the top board of the car. 

The arrangement here depicted is now being used at 
Mine No. 2 of the Wasson Coal Co. in Saline County, 
Illinois, and operates in an entirely satisfactory manner. 

The exact method of installing this release may be va- 
ried to suit the material at hand. In the installation re- 
ferred to the gate hook is of a common type and is made 
of 2x1%-in. iron. This is suspended so that its normal 
position is not quite vertical when ready to engage the 
hook on the mine-car gate and is fitted with a small 
weight to assist its quick return to engaging position, be- 
ing limited in this movement to the proper position by 
the limiting rod, which is 44 in. in diameter, bent into a 
hook which passes over a timber. The vertical axle, to 
which are connected the arm which the cars strike and 
the lever which swings the hook back by its pull on the 
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54-in. connecting-rod, is a 2-in. pipe set in end plates. 
Both levers are 2x1-in. iron, bent to fit the pipe and fast- 
ened to it by through bolting. 

The position of the vertical axle must be such that 
the “engaging” lever is struck by the front end of the 
car as soon as the treadle rail is depressed and the horns 
spread to release the empty car. The length of the levers 
will depend on local conditions. Although it might ap- 
pear that the connecting-rod pulling at an angle would 
give trouble, as a matter of fact in the installation men- 
tioned the operation is smooth and quick and can be 
worked by hand. 
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Coal Should Be Mined but Once 
By N. G. Near 


After coal is once dug out of the ground by the laborious 
process of mining, it should never be allowed to touch the 
ground again; at least it should not be handled by hand 
again, for hand labor is inefficient. 

From the minute the coal is thrown into the mine ear it 
should be in a state that permits of mechanical handling. 
If coal is dumped onto the ground at any time and must 
be shoveled by hand, the mining process is virtually re- 
peated, and it is that process which makes coal most ex- 
pensive. 

No matter what your business—mine operator, middle- 
man or retail coal dealer—bear this principle in mind: 
Coal should be mined only once. 
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Time Wasters 
By PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER 


Almost every mining town contains a certain propor- 
tion of inhabitants who are time wasters. They are 
generally in evidence close to the company store or at 
some other central point where they are sure to find 
others of their kind. 

The time wasters are a purposeless crew. They are 
generally devoid of any desire to get ahead, and make 
no effort in that direction, even though their talk often 
indicates that they are highly dissatisfied with their 
condition. However, instead of putting their time to 
good use, they find it more to their liking to give vent 
to their thoughts and opinions in the presence of others 
like themselves who feel that they have nothing better 
to do than to listen to them. 


SELF-PRAISE THE COMMON VOCATION 


The talk of the time wasters covers a wide variety 
of subjects. A topic of prime interest concerns ‘the 
operation of the mines; the inevitable mistakes of the 
superintendent or the mine foreman are subject to the 
most minute examination and criticism. Any one of 
the time wasters could tell how to ayoid these mistakes 
and how to operate the mines more economically and 
efficiently. Another subject of great importance to each 
speaker is his own special ability in some particular 
branch of mine work. In his enthusiasm this fellow is 
quite apt to spread his praise of himself over so many 
different kinds of work that even his easygoing hearers 
lose patience. Moreover, his story is not told once but on 
every. possib'e occasion when he can get away with it. 
In fact, the whole tendency of the time wasters is to 
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lose their sense of proportion, which results in their 
greatly exaggerating things of slight. importance. 

Serious discussion makes for strengthened brain power, 
and it likewise awakens clear thinking. ‘The difficulty 
is, however, that the environs of the store corner and 
the usual dispositions of the time wasters do not 
contribute to helpful discussion. A combination of 
narrowness, unenlightened opinion and a certain amount 
of profanity does not constitute serious talk, however 
forceful the speaker. An open-minded, thoughtful dis- 
cussion of some matter of vital concern is not what 
is wanted by the time wasters; it is more spicy, and 
productive of further comment, to hear someone break 
in with remarks of a prejudiced nature. 


AMBITION Is RIDICULED 


The meetings of the time wasters are not without their 
amusements. Many funny events occur every day which 
furnish subjects for conversation. The fellow who oc- 
casionally makes a foolish mistake comes in for his 
share of the laughter. The time wasters also derive 
much amusement from the comments concerning the 
more ambitious element of the town. If there happens 
to be a night school in session, it is real sport, in 
their opinion, to pass remarks about the “school boys” 
as the latter go by on their way to the classroom. 
The best feature of this “fun” is the fact that it is 
continuous. As the “school boys” improve their oppor- 
tunities and make their way forward and upward their 
places are filled in the school by other ambitious lads, 
and they in turn become the object of comments by 
the same old crowd of time wasters who remain stationary 
at the corner store. 

The disadvantage that comes to the time wasters is 
of course mainly in the opportunities lost during the 
periods that could have been devoted to some more 
helpful occupation. The hours that could have been 
used making improvements about the home, in reading 
or in study are gone. That is unfortunate; but there 
is another feature that is as bad, if not worse. The 
time wasters by their continued presence in their favorite 
haunts encourage their younger hangers-on to become 
confirmed in the same state of inefficiency. These lads 
look forward to the time when their opinions will be 
listened to and they may claim their regular places with 
the others. 

Public opinion cannot hold the time wasters in high 
regard; nor can the officials of corporations look to 
them when choosing men for promotion. It is a well- 
founded assumption that any man who wastes his time 
in listless gossip at the corner store is not fitting himself 
for advancement. And in the present day, when night 
schools are more widely established, when excellent text- 
books may be obtained and when the technical press 
supplies. papers suited to almost every industry, the time 
waster is looked down upon more than ever. 


@ 

Miner’s Helper as Operator’s Employee—Helpers employed 
by miners with the operator’s permission are entitled to the 
same degree of consideration from the operator as to their 
safety as is due the miners, where it appears that the operator 
keeps account of coal loaded by the helpers and pays them, 
deducting the amounts due them from the amounts due the 
miners, and that the helpers are subject to the control of the 
operator the same as the miners. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Small vs. Borderland Coal Co., 170 Southwester’ 
Reporter 8.) 
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A. Slope Mine in Illinois 





SYNOPSIS—Contrary to the usual custom in 
‘Illinois the coal is reached at this operation by 
means of a slope. Loaded and empty car-hauls 
driven by an electric motor take the place of 
hoisting engines and cages, with a considerable 
saving as well as greater safety and convenience. 





The Wasson Coal Co., of Harrisburg, Ill, is one of 
the few coal companies in the Middle West that has 
been prospering and opening up new fields during the 
last year. The stockholders have received substantial 
dividend checks regularly; large sums have been spent 
for improvements in the old equipment, and a new mine 
has been developed and equipped during this time. All 
this goes to show what it is possible to accomplish by 





THE CAR HAUL IN OPERATION 


good management and an efficient organization such as 
this company has developed. 

In the equipment of the new mine, which will have an 
output of about 2,000 tons per day, the management has 
indicated its progressive disposition by a radical departure 
from the established custom of sinking vertical shafts. 
An incline was driven to the coal and a car-haul in- 
stalled to bring the pit cars from the mine to the tipple. 
So far as is known this is the only installation of its kind 
in the Middle West. There are car-hauls, however, which 
are entirely above ground or ‘in connection with drift 
mines, 

This plant is situated on the open prairie, a condition 
typical of most Illinois mines. The management was 
fortunate in locating a spot where the coal “crops out”? 
to within about 30 ft. of the ground surface and where 
it has a good slate roof. The coal seam is about 414 
ft. thick and although on a gradual slope, the haulage, 
handled by locomotives, is not hampered. 

The accompanying view of the No. 2 mine shows the 
car-haul in operation. This haul is also of interest, in 
that it is one of the largest in operation in the whole 
coal-mining industry. It is constructed of two high-grade 
steel chains, one for the loaded cars and one for the 
empties, operated by a %5-hp. motor. The motor is 
controlled by the men in the weighhouse, who start and 
stop the haul when under full load, as required to ac- 
commodate the men that load out the railway cars. 
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The empty haul is driven by chain and sprockets from 
a countershaft of the loaded haul. : 

The chain on the loaded haul operates at a speed of 
60 ft. per min. It is on an incline of 14 deg. 30 min., 
has a working stress of 25,000 Ib., and is equipped with 
four-wheel gravity tilting spurs. This chain is 18 in. 
pitch, every second lnk being composed of drop-forged 
steel. The alternate links consist of two “30 to 40 
carbon” steel bars. The pins are of 134 in. diameter. 

The chain was designed for the working load given, 
on a conservative basis, and large factors of safety were 
employed. Safety dogs have been provided on the sup- 
porting structure of the loaded haul. If a car should 
get away and start down the incline, it could not go more 
than a distance equal to a little over its own length before 
engaging one of these stops. The length of the haul is 
365 ft. from center to center of head and foot shafts. 

The chain on the empty or down-haul operates at a 
speed of about 85 ft. per min. and is also equipped with 
four-wheeled gravity tilting spurs. The distance center 
to center of head and foot shaft is 325 ft. The chain is 
made of high-carbon steel bars. 

A caging device is provided at the foot of the loaded 
haul, thus making it possible for a man to deliver cars 
to the haul, one at a time, at proper intervals to engage 
every spur on the chain. The track in the entry is on 
a slight grade to this caging device, while the track lead- 
ing from the empty haul is on a shght inclination 
back into the entry. These grades favor the haulage 
locomotives materially. At the head of the hauls, in the 
tipple, a crossover dump and kick-back are provided. 

The points that the operators claim in favor of this 
equipment are: 

1. First cost is no greater than that of hoisting engines, 
cages, etc., necessary for a vertical shaft. 

2. The services of a hoisting engineer are dispensed 
with. 

3. The miners walk into the mine through a passage 
alongside the haul and are not subject to dangers of | 
falling cages, etc. 

4. The men are free to enter and leave the mine at will, 
without waiting for a hoist. 

This haul was designed and furnished by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which makes a 
specialty of coal-handling equipment. 

Coal Production of Mamsas 


The production of coal in Kansas in 1914 amounted to 


6,824,068 short tons, according to the Geological Survey, 


with, a value at the mines of $11,181,687. This is a de- 
crease of 5 per cent. in quantity and 7 per cent. in value 
from the output of 1913. In other respects, however, the 
year is reported to have been satisfactory to the coal men, 
no serious strikes or flooding of pits having interfered — 
with coal mining in the state during the year. 

Some improvement in the dangerous practice of shoot- 
ing from the solid is shown for Kansas, the coal mined 
by this method in 1914 being 77.3 per cent. of the total 
output as compared with 80.5 per cent. in 1913. 

The number of men employed in the coal mines of 
Kansas in 1914 was 12,413, and they worked an average 
of 191 days against 12,479 men for an average of 
197 days in 1913. The average production per -man 
in 1914 was 550 tons and 2.88 tons for each working day. 
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By Frank H. KNEELAND 





SYNOPSIS—At Ebervale, Penn., a bed of coal 
which was abandoned many years ago—being sup- 
posedly worked out—ts being in large measure 
reclaimed by stripping. Unlike most operations 
of this kind, this work is being done on a salvage 
basis. Under present conditions by using mod- 
ern methods as much as 8 cu.yd. of earth may be 
moved in order to secure 1 cu.yd. of anthracite 
coal. 





The surface mining or quarrying of coal is: probably 
the oldest form of coal production. Like most other 
forms of mining, however, it has undergone considerable 
development from the primitive methods at first em- 


ployed in this operation. 


The usual conception of a strip pit is that the coal 
occurs under shallow cover, which may easily be removed 
by means of horses and carts, wheeled or scoop scrapers, 
or even by wheelbarrows. Of late years, however, the 


is approximately 30 ft. thick. Beneath it lies the Whar- 
ton vein, which is about 4 ft. thick and of slightly in- 
ferior quality. The Wharton is separated from the 
Mammoth bed at Ebervale by a stratum of rock about 12 
in. thick. East and west of this point, however, this rock 
increases up to between 6 and 8 ft. in thickness. 

As has been said, the coal at Ebervale had_ been 
worked out and abandoned many years ago. The head- 
ings and breasts of the original mine were driven in 
the Mammoth vein and on account of the weak roof the 
miners were compelled to leave the top benches of this 
measure. Consequently the breasts driven were 30 ft. 
wide and 18 ft. high. Furthermore, as the breasts ap- 
proached the outcrop the cover became too thin and 
broken to be readily supported, and they were conse- 
quently abandoned some distance from the actual out- 
crop. The Wharton vein was untouched in the original 
workings. 

It will thus be seen that as a matter of fact the basin 
at Ebervale contained a considerable amount of perfectly 





FIG. 1. A STEAM SHOVEL REMOVING CULM FROM A LARGE BANK AT EBERVALE 


steam shovel has been used with great success in strip- 
ping operations and has rendered possible the extraction 
of coal which could not be secured by any other means. 
Furthermore, some modern strip pits could hardly be 
termed shallow. 

At Ebervale, near Hazleton, Penn., the Central Penn- 


" sylvania Quarry, Stripping and Construction Co. is en- 
-gaged on what is called its No. 5 coal job for the G. B. 


Markle Co. This is one of thé most extensive and most 
costly stripping operations in the United States, as well 
as being the only one worked on a salvage basis. 


In the vicinity of Hazleton the Mammoth or. Big vein. 


of anthracite lies in a basin in the bottom of a valley, 
upon either side of which it outcrops. This coal meas- 
ure was one of the first, as well as one of the richest, 
to be worked in the anthracite region, and the particu- 
lar property in question was worked out and abandoned 
many years ago. At this point the Mammoth coal bed 


good coal at the time it was abandoned. In the Mam- 
moth vein this consisted of the top and bottom coal of 
breasts and entries, all pillars, and a strip of virgin coal 
around the outcrop that could not be safely mined by 
underground methods. It also included the entire con- 
tents of the Wharton coal bed. 

After being abandoned, the old workings in many in- 
stances caved in and became filled with broken rock, 
clay and silt. The ground above the old mine, except 
that which was covered by a culm bank, supported a 
considerable amount of second-growth timber, but was 
full of cave holes, marking where rooms or breasts had 
been driven. As it was believed that the available min- 
eral wealth of this property had been exhausted, the 
land above the old workings lay utterly idle, as it was 
neither safe for building purposes nor fit for cultivation. 

The owner of this land found himself in a predicament. 
His property was taxable but nonproductive, nor except 
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FIG. 2. 


A STEAM SHOVEL AT WORK IN STRIPPING 


for the culm bank previously mentioned was there reason 
to beheve that it might ever become otherwise, or at 
least not within the span of ordinary human life. 

Then about four or five years ago David Benjamin 
and Charles EK. Butler, operating heads of the Central 
Pennsylvania Quarry, Stripping and Construction Co., 
men of wide experience in the stripping of anthracite 
coal, got an idea and simultaneously an inspiration. 
After carefully goimg over the ground and learning all 
the facts so far as possible, they came to the conclusion 
that with prices and market conditions then prevailing 
the coal still remaining in this abandoned property could 
in large part be successfully reclaimed on a salvage 
basis. They accordingly envered into a contract with 
the G. B. Markle Co., which held a lease to the property, 
whereby they were to strip and deliver the product to 
the nearest Markle breaker, receiving therefor a certain 
price per ton. 

Stripping was started July 11, 1913, and the first coal 
was sent to the breaker on May 9, 1914. Thus almost 
a year of steady outlay, amounting to about $200,000, 
and the moving of 1,000,000 cu.yd. of material were 
required before one cent was realized. At the present 
writing the center section of this stripping is 1500 ft. 
long, 800 ft. wide and has a maximum depth of approxi- 
mately 160 ft. 

The culm bank previously referred to is now being re- 
moved by steam shovel and prepared for market. This 
culm consists mostly of small sizes of coal, and only a 
small percentage of the entire bank is as large as 
chestnut. The ground upon which it is located will 
eventually be stripped, as well as a large portion of the 
remainder of the property. 
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PREPARING TO “SPRING” A HOLE BEFORE 
BLASTING PILLAR OF COAL 


iG. aa: 


The stripping of an old mine is accompanied by many 
difficulties and dangers not encountered in removing the 
cover from virgin coal. Much of the ground over en- 
tries, rooms and breasts has caved in. Sometimes this 
breaking of the strata continues to the surface, resulting 
in a cave hole. In other instances the caving: extends 
only part way up. In case the caving is complete, re- 
sulting in a hole or depression on the surface, the ground 
where the cave has taken place is always soft, yielding 
and treacherous. It often becomes necessary in such a 
place—over which a steam shovel must operate—to cover 
the caved ground with a mat of poles. Sometimes one 
set of such poles, 6 to 8 in. in diameter, laid parallel to 
each other and from 12 to 24 in. apart, is sufficient to 
support the weight of the shovel. Often, however, two 








RESULT OF CAVING UNDER THE SIDE 
OF A STEAM SHOVEL 


PIGS as. 


JACK 


FIG. 4. PILLARS OF COAL ALTERNATING WITH OLD 
BREASTS FILLED WITH CLAY AND ROCK 
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PIG. 6. -MUD CAPPING” HARD 


A SHOVEL 


ROCK IN FRONT OF 


or three sets laid at right angles to each other are re- 
quired. Of course after they have served their purpose 
these poles may be pulled out and used over again in a 
similar contingency. 

Sometimes the caving of an old breast may not extend 
entirely to the surface, giving no indication of danger. 
Under the weight of the steam shovel, however, particu- 
larly under the action of the side jacks, such ground is 
hable to cave suddenly, either engulfing the shovel or 
tipping it over. It is sometimes possible, however, where 
the caving takes place under a side jack, to catch the 
machine and prevent its leaving the rails by quickly push- 
ing against the ground with the dipper. Bad accidents 
and nasty upsets have more than once been prevented by 
this method. 


TEN MEN MAKE UP A SHOVEL GANG 


At Ebervale each steam shovel is operated by a gang 
consisting of 10 men. This includes one shovel run- 
ner, one craneman, one fireman, four jackmen, one coal 
man, one spotter and a night watchman. The shovel 
runner and craneman control the movements of the 
dipper. The runner operates the engine which raises 
and lowers the dipper, as well as the one which swings 
the boom. ‘The craneman operates the crowding engine, 
thus regulating the depth of the cut taken by the dip- 
per, removing it from the bank when it is full. He also 
trips the bottom, which discharges the dipper contents 
at the proper time. As the output of a shovel depends 


entirely on the combined skill of these two men, they 
learn to work in what might be termed synchronism, 
each performing his duties in perfect conjunction with 
the other. 


FIG. 7 PRACTICALLY VIRGIN COAL NEAR THE 


OUTCROP 


The engineer or shovel runner is in charge of the shovel. 
He sees that the jackmen have the road ready in front 
of the shovel so that no time is lost in moving up to 
new work, also that the jacks are properly placed and 
tightened and that care is exercised in moving. The 
fireman not only keeps up steam but'in large measure 
cares for the hoisting and swinging engines. He sees 
that the machinery is properly oiled, that grease cups 
and lubricators are kept full and that proper water con- 
nections are made and maintained. 

To the coal man is intrusted the duty of keeping the 
shovel supplied with fuel. Before the coal was reached 
at this operation fuel was hauled to the shovels in carts. 
Since that time, however, it has only been necessary for 
the coal man to pick up and carry the needed amount 
of coal to the shovel. As the quantity of this fuel-coal 
is almost infinitesimal as compared with that produced, 
it is furnished gratis by the owner of the property. 

The material excavated by the steam shovel in strip- 
ping the coal measure is hauled to the dump by “lokies’”— 
small steam locomotives—each handling a trip of from 
five to eight cars of 4-cu.yd. capacity each. The runner or 
engineer usually has a fair knowledge of the mechanism 
of his engine, and as severe grades are encountered, no 
small amount of skill is required to haul or push the 
cars over them. Each lokie runner does his own firing. 

The “spotter” is a signal man. He indicates to the 
lokie runner the exact position in which to place each 
car at the steam shovel in order that it may be most 
advantageously loaded. He also removes from the cars 
dangerous overhanging material and eleans the track of 
rock and dirt spilled upon it. 

Of course in a strip pit the roads have to be changed 
frequently ; consequently a gang of roadmen is kept busy 





FIG. 8. LOADING COAL FROM THE VEIN BY 
STEAM SHOVEL 


TRIMMERS THROWING ROCK AND REFUSE 
FROM COAL CAR 


FIG. 9. 
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FIG. 10. A PANORAMIC VIEW, SHOWING PART OF THE STRIPPING OPERATION AT EBERVALE. F 
SHOVELS AND 35 LOCOMOTIVES ARE 


either building new tracks or repairing those which have 
become defective. Considering the temporary nature of 
the trackage, little trouble is experienced from derail- 
ments. 

When a trip of loaded cars reaches the dump or spoil 
bank, a dump gang, consisting of eight men, quickly dis- 
charges the contents of the entire trip. The cars are 
of the side-dump variety and can discharge from either 
side. All spoil banks are so located that they will never 
interfere with possible future operations. . 

After the dirt has been removed from above the coal 
the latter is loaded into cars by means of steam shovels. 
Of course it is impossible in an operation like this, where 
a part of the coal has been removed by underground min- 
ing, to avoid a certain admixture of clay and rock. If 
the proportion of rock is above a certain amount the 
material is sent to a separate spoil bank which will even- 
tually be worked over, the material being washed and 
otherwise mechanically prepared for market. This spoil 
bank is estimated to contain about 40 per cent. of coal, 
the remainder being dirt and rock. 

As was stated, the Wharton coal bed, about 4 ft. thick, 
underlies the Mammoth, being separated therefrom by 
from 12 to 18 in. of slate. The Wharton vein contains 
a hard and tough black rock parting, locally known as 
“the nigger.” This as well as the slate separating the 
two measures and the hard strata, sometimes encountered 
above the coal, is too tenacious to be readily dug by the 
shovel. These strata are therefore shattered with dyna- 
mite and powder and both coal measures loaded together. 

To prevent an excessive amount of rock being loaded 
with the coal, two or three trimmers are employed at 
each coal-loading shovel. They pick the larger pieces 
of rock from the coal as the material is loaded. Of 
course the shovel operators become quite skillful in 
handling the dipper and are able to leave the larger 
portion of the rock on the ground. 

When a trip of coal cars is loaded it is hauled to 
Jeddo No. 7 breaker, where it is prepared for market. 


The distance from the point of loading to the breaker 
is about a mile and a half. 

The wages paid to the men at Ebervale are consid- 
ered fair and equitable for the anthracite region. Laborers 
receive $1.65 per day and up; lokie runners, $2.42; crane- 
men, $3.10, and firemen, $2.10. Foremen receive $100 
per month, while shovel runners draw $140 a month. 

In a good day’s run, devoid of accidents, one steam 
shovel with a 214-cu.yd. bucket will load 350 cars with 
rock and earth. As each car holds 4 cu.yd., this is 
equivalent to about 1400 cu.yd. of material handled. An 
accident, such as a derailment, causes a serious break in 
the organization and may greatly diminish the day’s out- 
put. The men, however, become quite skillful in re- 
placing cars on the track, and where great speed is re- 
quired—as where a derailed car will hold up a trip—a 
lokie is frequently employed to facilitate replacing the 
car. For this purpose the front set of wheels is spragged 
and a chain or cable is made fast to the top of the car 
box upon which the locomotive pulls. This raises the 
rear set of wheels clear of the ground, when they may 
be swung to a position over the rails and lowered upon 
them by the lokie giving slack. The wheels on the track 
are then spragged, while the locomotive, by pushing on 
a pipe set against the upper portion of the car, lifts 
the front set of wheels, when they may be swung upon 
the track in a similar manner. 

If the derailment occurs at or near the steam shovel, 


a chain attached to the car and hooked over a tooth of. 


the dipper may readily lift a car, or one end of it, onto 
the track, when the other end may be similarly lifted into 
place. The locomotives are often employed also for pull- 
ing short sections of track into position. In short, the men 
at a strip pit soon learn to utilize the various machines 
to suit their convenience, and thus minimize the time lost 
through accidents. 

The stripping at Ebervale was begun in 1913 with two 
214-cu.yd. steam shovels. There are now on this single 
operation 10 steam shovels—5 stripping, + loading coal 
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and 1 loading culm. There are also 35 locomotives, about 
300 cars and something lke 20 mi. of rail. The com- 
pany operating at Ebervale has in all nine stripping 
operations under way in the vicinity of Hazleton, all 
of which except this one are worked on a yardage basis. 
‘These various operations require 28 steam shovels, 25 
of which are Marion, with 3 Bucyrus machines; 100 
locomotives, which were built by the Vulcan Iron Works, 
of Wilkes-Barre, and about 1,000 cars, which were built 
by the company in its own shop. These are all of 4- 
cu.yd. capacity and of 36-in. track age. The company 
maintains its own shop in Hazleton, where cars are built 
and repairs to practically all the equipment made. It 
also maintains its own engineering corps. 

During the past 12 years the Central Pennsylvania 
Quarry, Stripping and Construction Co. has moved, in- 
cluding coal, approximately 72,000,000 cu.yd. of mate- 
rial, and has now under contract enough more work to 
bring its yardage to an amount exceeding that moved 
in the building of the Panama Canal. 

The foregoing clearly shows the vast amount of equip- 
ment necessary successfully to prosecute stripping opera- 
tions on a large scale. A few years ago it was considered 
that 4 cu.yd. of earth could be moved in order to secure 
1 cu.yd. of anthracite. At present this ratio has in- 
creased to approximately 8 to 1. 

The depreciation of equipment on a stripping opera- 
tion is high, in some instances as much as 25 per cent. 
being allowed for depreciation and repairs. 

The men who can shoulder and carry to a successful 
conclusion such an undertaking as has been described 
must possess certain personal qualities in superabundance. 
They must be either naturally or by training civil engi- 
neers, level-headed business men, good organizers, able 
executives, and finally they must be able to win and hold 
the confidence and loyalty of their subordinates and 
employees.’ From the financial standpoint, also, it re- 
quires nerve to start such an extensive undertaking where 
the exact nature of the rock overlying the coal meas- 


TEAM SHOVELS AND SEVEN LOCOMOTIVES ARE PLAINLY VISIBLE IN THIS PICTURE. TEN STEAM 
2MPLOYED AT THIS OPERATION 


ure is not and cannot be definitely known. A nest of 
boulders or an accumulation of hard conglomerate, either 
of which would require extensive blasting, might easily 
turn a contractor’s profit into a considerable loss. 

Of course the contract to remove the coal from the 
worked-out area at Ebervale was undertaken primarily 
that profit might accrue to the people who did the work. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that by this means 
coal is produced cheaply and safely, and practically all 
of the fuel in the coal-bearing measures is reclaimed, 
and none of the wealth with which Nature has so richly 
endowed this vicinity is wasted through imperfect and 
extravagant mining methods. 


2s 


California Isa Producer of Coal 
as Well as Oil 


Although California oil has to a large extent displaced 
the use of coal as a fuel in the Pacific Coast States, 
two California mines reported an output of coal in 1914. 
In order not to reveal the individual output of these 
mines their production is grouped with that of the one 
producing mine in each of the states of Idaho and 
Nevada, and the total combined production of the three 
states in 1914 is given at 13,974 tons, valued at $39,821, 
according to the Geological Survey. 

Coal mining and the coal trade generally in California 
lay little claim to importance among the industries of 
the state, particularly since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, when the production of petroleum began to 
exert so powerful an influence on the fuel consumption 
of the Pacific Coast. From 1910 to 1912 inclusive, the 
coal production of the state was only a little more than 
10,000 tons in each year; in 1913 work was resumed on 
the Stone Canyon properties in Monterey County, and 
the production increased to 24,839 short tons, valued at 
$84,073. The output of 1914, however, showed an appre- 
ciable decrease. The only other production in 1914 was 
from the Ione mines, in Amador County. 
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By M. L. Hypr* 





SY NOPSIS—The second and final article on this 
subject. The advantages of the jigging conveyor 
are here taken up and an imaginary and ideal tip- 
ple is described in detail. 





In a well-designed tipple the picking tables for hand- 
ling nut and slack should allow of bypassing their entire 
contents for a given period of time, direct to either bins 
or boiler-room conveyor. This necessity arises when a 
loader sends up an exceedingly dirty car of coal; for while 
the lump and egg can be hand-cleaned during the time 
allotted for their passage through the picking room, yet 
to get all the dirt from the nut by hand would hold up the 
tipple such a length of time as to more than offset the 
small value of the coal won; therefore no time should be 
lost in side-tracking this undesirable product. 

Tables should also permit the bypassing of smaller 
grades to a transfer conveyor, which can in turn dis- 
charge to conveyors leading to such auxiliaries as the 
washing plant, rescreening plant, coke-oven supply bins, 
etc. Not only the small grades, but the lump as well, 




























close a loss to any grade. With very friable lump, dragged 
at 40 ft. per min. over a distance of 100 ft., the writer, 
after numerous tests, failed to observe any loss or any 
accumulation of fines. 

The drag carries equally well on either strand, is light, 
easily installed, can discharge at any point in its entire 
length, and do it with a gentle forward pushing of its 
load. This is an utter impossibility with the apron, the 
discharge of which over the head sprockets is the rough- 
est of any table on the market. 

The drag requires the same lubrication from end to 
end as does the apron, and is rather high in power con- 
sumption. In every other way it is the better table. 

Standing in a class indisputably alone is the horizontal 
shaking table, marketed under the trade name “Marcus” 
by the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago. 

The Marcus consists of a steel trough from 3 to 6 ft. 
wide with 10 in. high sides, the whole riding on a series 
of 9-in. floating rollers, which are held to their runways 
by springs leading from their axles to the trough and to 
the supporting structure. A self-contained driving head, 
belt-driven from a motor, gives the Marcus its jigging 
motion. This motion is such that the period of maximum 
velocity is reached at the end of the forward stroke; in 
other words, the entire moving mass is brought up to a 
high speed and then jerked back, the coal continuing to 
go forward as a result of the velocity imparted just before 
reversal. 

The driving head, carried on an independent steel or 
concrete frame, throws no vibration on the tipple, requires 
little power, is simple in design and construction, and is 
the only part of the entire unit requiring lubrication or 
other attention. The trough, which is of the simplest 
sheet-steel construction, carries the coal in a uniform 
stream and without attrition. It is also an efficient screen 
and can be made with two or more decks. 

When a separate Marcus is installed for the lump and 
another for the egg and under, most satisfactory results 
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FIG. 3, A SIDE 
should be easily diverted in case locomotive coaling sta- 
tions or storage bins are installed. 

More elastic than the apron and less costly is the drag 
conveyor. If designed with bar scrapers of the same 
depth as the chain links—say 3 or 4 in.—it will carry coal 
in a uniform stream of whatever depth fed by the prelim- 
inary screens. As far as attrition to the coal is con- 
cerned, it is doubtful if the most careful check would dis- 





*Pembina Coal Operators, Ltd., Evansburgh, Alta., Canada. 
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AN IDEAL TIPPLE 


can be realized. The former allows of cleaning the lump, 
lip-screening it, and of loading with the utmost care 
either In open or box cars. With the lump car tracks 
located on the inside nearest the dump, this grade is 
given preference on the short travel. 

The Marcus for the small grades should have two decks, 
permitting immediate removal of the slack to the bottom 
deck, where it travels to either cars or such bypass as may 
be desired. This leaves exposed, free from fines, for pick- 
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ing, the egg and nut, which can be further lip-sereened 
before going to the cars. 

The troughs should be 5 or 6 ft. wide, and if 24 ft. 
clear picking length is provided, 6 or 8 boys can work at 
the table and handle 150 tons per hour easily. With a 
very dirty coal this length should be increased to 30 ft. 
and more boys employed. 

The Marcus carries and thoroughly screens either wet 
or dry coal, is neither dirty nor dusty, allows the boys 

















FIG. 5. 


to stand close against its sides, with no danger of their 
being hurt, and has all the advantages of the drag in 
discharging. It should be set to clear the rails 16 ft. as 
against 21 ft. required for the apron. 

In every way the Marcus fills a long-felt want on this 
continent, where for years we have spent our energies 
designing structure after structure, each more elaborate 
than the last, each with its complement of feeders, balanced 
screens, apron tables, hinged loading booms, revolving 
screens, etc. Hach cost considerable money and all were 
ungainly and high in upkeep, With the advent of the 
Marcus necessity for them passed away. 

In the loading chutes, because of the low clearance 
required for the Marcus over the railway tracks, material 
improvements can be introduced. 

The hinged loading boom:is today the most popular 
means of getting coal from the tipple to the car. On 
paper it is all the heart could desire. In actual practice 
it consists of one end of an apron conveyor carried be- 
tween two trusses about 35 ft. long, hinged at one end to 
the floor of the tipple and suspended from an electric hoist 
at the discharge. Assisting the hoist are a series of 
counterweights and safety chains, for the weight of the 
loaded machine is enormous. 

An operator lowers this boom to the bottom of an open 
ear, starts the conveyor and slowly cones the coal up by 
raising the boom. It loads gently and uniformly. The 
average drop from boom end to coal is from 2 to 4 ft. 
Less than this will foul the boom on coal already dis- 
charged. 

The first cost of this machine is excessive. It requires 
power drive, and where used for lump, should be used 
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also for egg as well, since owing to the high elevation of 
the picking tables or screens discharging onto it (this 
elevation being required to allow the boom in raised posi- 
tion to clear the rails by 16 ft.) the chutes for carrying 
the egg to the cars would be unreasonably long and steep. 
It eliminates lip-screening, which is a most necessary 
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FIG. 4. END VIEW OF TIPPLE 


adjunct of all lump chutes, for the rolling over of this 
grade during picking is sure to cause some fines, which 
must be removed before loading. 

It eliminates also all chance of the satisfactory loading 
of box cars and of using box-car loaders. It requires an 
operator, is high in upkeep and is subject to serious dam- 
age if a car during the loading process should get away. 
To summarize, for the privilege of end-loading open cars, 
this complicated equipment is being installed at a cost 
many times the investment required for the Marcus, with 
its manifold advantages in every department. 

The requisites of a loading chute should be ease in 
operation, simplicity, ability to cone the coal from top to 
bottom of any size or type of open car with a minimum 
breakage, ability to put coal through the doors of box 
cars without drop or jar between the picking-table dis- 
charge and that point. It should be easily hoisted to clear 
the rails by 16 ft. when not in use, and should be of a 
design permitting as little spillage as possible. Such a 
chute is shown in Fig. 9 and is later described. 

Many operators are prejudiced in favor of end loading 
for open cars. Every advantage this system can show is 
fully covered in actual practice by the chute illustrated. 
This chute should be used for lump, egg and nut grades. 
Slack requires nothing more than a plain gravity type 
of chute without adjustment other than clearance when 
not in use. 

All tipples should be equipped with box-car loaders for 
lump. This grade cannot be satisfactorily loaded by 
hand. When the mine’s daily capacity exceeds 1000 tons, 
a loader should be furnished for the egg as well; if this 
is not done, three men will be required in a car loading 
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any combinations with this grade as against one man with 
the loader. 

The loaders recommended as being the gentlest in 
handling the coal, requiring the least power and being the 
easiest to operate and repair, are those made by the 
Manierre Engineering Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and no 
operator should let his tipple contract without first per- 
sonally assuring himself of the correctness of this state- 
ment. One type of loader can easily make from 1000 to 
2000 Ib. more slack in a car than another of better design ; 
and the sales department well knows the trouble and dis- 
satisfaction this may cause. 


A STANDARD TIPPLE IS ASSUMED 


Fig. 3 shows a side elevation and Fig. 4 an end eleva- 
tion of a tipple meeting all the demands imposed in the 
foregoing part of this paper. 

This tipple has a capacity ranging from 750 to 3000 
tons per day, no alterations being required except in the 
width of screen. Notice the clean roof lines, freedom 
from unsightly projections, common floor line, ease of get- 
ting at all sides of each machine and the complete lighting 
system. Compare the height of dump, 29 ft., with that 
of other so-called modern tipples. Regardless of the 
amount of rain or snow fall, the building is suitable and 
can be maintained in first-class condition at small expense. 

While a shaft design is shown, the whole arrangement 
is applicable to drift or slope mines. The location of 
the dump hopper would be as shown, and the rotary dump 
or conveyor discharge arranged to suit. 

The headframe is of the end-hoisting type which is 
preferable to the side hoist because of simplicity and small 
angle of fleet of hoisting ropes, allowing of a single-drum 


hoist. It has a landing stage at both the surface and the 
topman’s office. Stairs to the upper landing and to this 


office are carried up the engine brace. All entrances are 
carefully protected with iron fences 6 ft. high. 

Cages of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Engineering 
Co.’s make, or their equal, are recommended. Such cages 
are substantial in design, safe, and gentle in their dis- 
charge. The car, on being thrown forward in the dump- 
ing position, has its end door caught and lifted clear of 
the coal, which flows forward to the hopper 4, during 
which time the topman.removes the loader’s check. 

Passing over A, the coal flows to the screen B, where 
it strikes a level section 3 ft. long, acting as a feeder to 
the ege perforations immediately following, and at which 
point the egg, nut and slack are separated from the lump, 
falling to a lower deck, which in turn discharges to the 
Marcus picking and screening table D. The lump passing 
the egg perforations goes next over the cobble perfora- 
tions, the undersize passing through to the table C and 
the oversize to chute L. By unbolting the cobble screen 
all lump passes direct to C. 

Screen B is belt-driven by a motor set in the motor 
house under the main floor. This houses all motors by 
themselves, which places the responsibility for their up- 
keep in the hands of one man, as no one else can get at 
them. Though not shown, this house should have dust- 
proof sides and roof and approach stairs from the ground. 

On the Marcus table C the lump coal is picked, hp- 
screened, and discharged to open cars on track FH or to 
box cars by means of the Manierre loader R. Care should 
be taken in the design of a tipple to avoid having to send 
all lip-screenings to slack cars; for if this is the only 
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method of disposing of them, each time a slack car is 
changed the whole tipple will have to stop, as the loading 
of lump cannot go on. 

On Marcus D the egg, nut and slack jigging forward 
pass immediately over a slack screen, leaving the two 
larger grades unobstructed and in perfect condition for 
picking. The slack falling through moves forward on a 
lower deck. At the end of the picking surface the egg 
and nut again pass over a lip screen, sending all chippings 
resulting from picking through to the slack. The egg 
rides forward to open or box cars on the track H or to the 
box-car loader S.. The nut is separated from the egg just 
before reaching the chutes at track G and falls to a ‘lower 
deck, thence to cars on this track, the slack having already 
left the lower deck at track /. By means of valves closing 
the discharge to chutes over the tracks, the nut and slack 
can go forward, allowing of the following combinations: 
Track H—Egeg; egg and nut; egg, nut and slack. Track 
G—Nut; nut and slack, 

From Marcus D slack, or nut and slack, can be bypassed 
to the boiler-room conveyor at chute B R or dropped 
direct to the bins P. Where nut and slack are diverted to 
either of these channels the slack screen on this table 
should be replaced with a nut screen, as it would be un- 
necessary to pick the nut in that case. 

As few obstructions in the way of columns as possible 
should be allowed between the tracks, the tables and 
chutes are therefore carried by trusses over tracks H F 
and G. Elevated walkways, not shown in the drawing, 
should be placed between the cars at a height of 6 ft. to 
facilitate movements of car loaders. 

The pivoted box-car chutes, falling through car doors 
in forward position, are carried on concrete blocks. 
each of these at F and G and on the foundations of load- 
ers at R and S should be mounted car retarders of the 
Fairmount Mining Machinery Co.’s design to allow of 
shifting open cars during loading. These are inexpensive 
and of decided advantage on every track. 

The cover over all tracks is 24 ft. long and forms an 
ample rain shed for loading cars. 

On lump track / the epee combinations can be 
made: Lump; lump and egg ( accomplished by changing 
the egg perforations on preliminary screen B to nut 
perforations, sending the lump and egg both to Marcus 
C) ; lump, egg and nut (accomplished by a plow on Mar- 
eus D, which discharges the egg and nut to the transfer 
conveyor J, in turn feeding Marcus C) ; lump, egg, nut 
and slack (same process). 


Aut Motors ArE DUPLICATES 


The two Marcus tables are driven by a duplicate of the 
motor employed to drive the screen B placed in the same 
room with the other motor. Both the tables C and D and 
screen B are controlled from the picking room, so that 

all machinery can be stopped for very dirty coal, chang- 
ing of cars or accidents. 

Waste from the tables is dropped through spouts to the 
bins P, placed directly under the picking-room floor. 
From these it is discharged through roller-bearing slide 
gates to cable cars Q of the hinged side-door type. These 
cars are hoisted to the waste pile by means of a two-drum 
electric hoist set next to the box-car loader FR and handled 
by its operator during lulls. The cars are dumped on the 
pile automatically, the entire outfit being furnished by the 
R. W. Hunt Co. or the John A. Mead Co. 
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One drum of the hoist is used for cars 
led that it can be used for handling 
the tipple. During cold weather trouble is often experi- 
enced moving cars, and at all seasons the yardmen are 
apt to drop a car too far below the tipple and it must be 
brought back. This is a hard job with an old stiff car, 
but all this work is accomplished by the extra drum. 

The waste bins P should be of the Berquist suspension 
type, self-emptying, easily repainted and repaired. The 
ears YQ and the track upon which they run should be 
installed as soon as the tipple stakes have been driven, 
after which all yardage from shaft sinking, foundations, 
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through a chain from the eccentric shaft of screen B. 
Local coal is obtained by opening the valve A’ in the 
receiving hopper A, and thence by means of a deflecting 
valve operated by the topman sent to the local coal bin K, 
so set that its wagon feed valve is well away from the 
tipple. By throwing the deflecting valve previously men- 
tioned rock can be spouted by chute J to the inside waste 
bin P, extended and roofed to care for this storage. The 
transfer conveyor 7 not only feeds table C but by means 
of it any of the small sizes may be sent to any of the 
auxiliary units desired. 


The loading chute illustrated in Fig. 9 is of 14 in. 
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ditching and ground leveling can be sent to the waste pile, 
which will be used for all time. If this is done, the 
plant site will not be littered by waste piles occurring 
here and there merely because the designer failed to con- 
sider this question in the first place. In fact temporary 
extensions to this track can handle all dirt from the 
rest of the plant units and townsite excavations. Three 
all-steel cars should be furnished complete with hoist and 
ropes, as well as trackage. 

Lump for cracking passes over the Marcus C to the 
chute L, thence to the cracker M. The Whitaker coal 
breaker, manufactured by the Hardy Patent Pick Co., 
of Sheffield, England, is shown herewith and is the most 
suitable known to the writer. 

Briefly, the breaker consists of a series of mechanically 
worked picks acting on the coal traveling on a short steel 
belt conveyor, the action being precisely that of hand 
breaking with mechanical Fomilarity. The unit is driven 
by a 10-hp. motor and has a eapacity of 200 tons per 
hour. 

From the breaker M the cracked lump flows to the boot 
of the elevator N, which in turn discharges through the 
chute O to the head of the screen B. This elevator should 
consist of steel buckets 30 in. long, carried on two strands 
of steel-thimble roller chain, and should be wholly incased 
in a housing of 3-in. steel. This elevator is driven 


LOADING CHUTES 
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CAR LOADER 


steel and is made up of two sections fastened together by 
a sword hinge. This hinge is bolted shut with wing-nut 
bolts as eae as the hits is used for open cars. When 
box cars are loaded the hinge is unbolted and the lower 
section of the chute pulled up to the clearance line as 
shown. The rear end of the chute is supported by rollers. 

In addition to the features already considered, arrange- 
ments should be such that prior to a shutdown coal can 
be sent to an auxiliary outside storage in sufficient quan- 
tities to care for the boilers and meet local demand during 
that time. This can best be done by deflecting coal over 
the rock chute to the waste bin P, thence by car Q to a 
pile separate from the main waste storage. 

From the industrial waste tracks for ears Q a spur 
should be led at right angles to all railroad tracks and 
across them, so that car Q may be pushed over and loaded 
with spillage and other dirt between or on the tracks. 

The following enameled signs should also be part of the 
tipple equipment: Instructions for signaling cages at 
every landing, “no smoking” signs at the foot of each 


stairway, blackboard at main landing for temporary 
notices. A check board for mine-car checks and an 


employees’ register board should both be placed at the 
topman’s office if upper landing is used; if the lower 
landing is employed, the register board should be at the 
lamp room. 
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SYNOPSIS—Conforming with its usual custom 
ab this period of the year, “Coal Age” presents 
herewith official comments from the leading coal 
roads as to the outlook for the coal-car supply 
during the coming fall and winter. The carriers 
are generally confident of their ability to handle 
the business as regards their respectwe lines, 
though tt seems probable that for a period there 
will be a shortage in equipment. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
By Arthur Hale, General Agent 


The surplus of coal and gondola cars reported by the 
American Railway Association for Sept. 1, 1915, was 
nearly 41,000. This is not far from last year’s figure 
for the same date, which was 46,000, but the shortage of 
coal cars this year is over 2,300, while last year it was only 
66. There was no large surplus of coal and gondo!‘a cars 
prior to 1914 until we get to 1909. There we find on 
Aug. 18 a surplus of about 42,000. In 1908 the surpluses 
were much larger until the middle of October. It is of 
course difficult to judge from these figures what the situa- 
tion in coal cars will be in October and November, but in 
1909 there was quite a marked shortage, which ran up to 
nearly 12,000 cars in the middle of November. 

There is one point in which the record this year is sim- 
ilar to that of 1909; that is, the surplus decreased very 
rapidly in August, while in 1914 it came down very 
slowly. This would seem to point to the possibility of 
some little coal car shortage in the months of October 
and November of this year. 

On the other hand, the drop this year seems to be about 
two weeks later than it was in 1909. Here again it is 
difficult to compare, because this year we have figures only 
for the first of the months, while in 1909 we had them for 
the middle of the months as well. 

If we can judge this year’s showing by that of 1909, 
there will be a shortage of .perhaps 8,000 or 10,000 coal 
cars on Nov. 1, 1915. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto Ry. Co. 
By E. W. Grice, Assistant to President 


This company is making an extraordinary effort to get 
its freight-car equipment in good condition for the fall 
and winter business, and expects to have its bad order 
list as low as practicable in numbers. This is also true 
of the locomotive equipment. Twenty-four Mallet loco- 
motives have been purchased and are now coming on the 
road, and will be available for the autumn business. Sey- 
eral thousand box and coal cars are being rebuilt at out- 
side shops, and we apprehend no difficulty in providing 
equipment for the business that will be offered. Addi- 
tional yard and side-track facilities are also being pro- 
vided. The new coal pier is working admirably, and is 
handling the business satisfactorily. 


WESTERN MARYLAND Ry. 


By S. Ennes, General Manager 


We have contracted with the Lima Locomotive Works 
for 15 of the largest Mallet engines ever turned out for 


road service, which we feel will give us power to handle 
promptly a large increase in tonnage. Our car supply has 
been good for the last 18 months, but in anticipation of 
increased business we have plans about ready for a 70-ton 
coal car and expect to ask for bids in the near future. 
Our track conditions are good, and we are making addi- 
tions and improvements in our yards, so that I feel safe 
in assuring you as a representative of the coal industry, 
that we will be able to take care of our patrons in good 
shape. 
VIRGINIAN Ry. 

By 8S. M. Adsit, General Freight and Passenger Agent 

There is nothing of special importance to report in 
regard to the car supply on the Virginian Ry. For the 
past 12 months the supply has been more than adequate 
and it will require a greatly increased tonnage to change 
this condition adversely. 


Lovuisvitte & NasHvILLE R.R. 
By G. HE. Evans, Fourth Vice-President 
As conditions relating to the coal-car supply upon our 
lines are very much affected by the general situation 
throughout the country, because the coal markets are 
to a large extent beyond our rails, we hestitate to ex- 
press an opinion. 


Hockine VALLEY Ry. 
By M. J. Caples, Vice-President 

There is no question but that the Hocking Valley will 
be able to provide a full car supply for all the mines on 
its line during the coming year. At the present time 
(Sept. 7) we have 3,500 coal cars stored on the line be- 
cause there is not sufficient business to make use of them. 
At times during the current year this surplus of cars has 
been as high as 8,000, and it would be still greater but 
for the fact that we have sent these cars to other roads 
for loading. 


Totepo & Onto Crentrat Ry. anp KanawHa & 
Micuican Ry 
By F. B. Sheldon, Vice-President 

We are not anticipating any shortage of equipment. 
Since the publication of your analysis of the coal-car situ- 
ation one year ago the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. has 
added seven heavy consolidation freight locomotives to its 
motive power and 2,500 steel coal cars of 50 tons capacity. 
This means an increase of 40 per cent. in the capacity 
of its coal-car equipment, which now amounts to 8,500 
cars. 

The Kanawha & Michigan Ry. has 6,000 coal cars. On 
Oct. 1, 1914, the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. became the 
owner of the Kanawha & Michigan Ry. by the acquisition 
of practically all of its capital stock. Owing to the ex- 
treme depression of the coal industry the two lines have 
had for nearly a year past a very large surplus of idle 
coal cars, and with the revival of business, which has al- 
ready set in, there is no likelihood of any shortage on our 
lines. 

Our motive power is in good condition and ready to 
handle without delay all traffic that may be offered to us 
at any time. 
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New York CENTRAL LINEs 
By F. E. Herriman, Coal Traffic Manager 
The New York Central Lines are hopeful that there 
will be no difficulty in taking complete and proper care 
of the fuel traffic this fall and winter. As to motive 
power, increased yard facilities, etc., it is our belief that 
everything possible has been or is being done to maintain, 
and perhaps increase, the capacity of the system for 
handling coal tonnage. 
By A. T. Hardin, Vice-President 
The present returns appear to indicate some improve- 
ment in the situation. However, this company has a 
surplus of 13,000 cars in excess of present (Sept. 3) de- 
mands, and hopes to be able to meet all demand for in- 
creased traffic. 


Burrato, RocHusster & Pirrspurcu Ry. 
By E. A. Niel, Coal Freight Agent 

The policy of our company has been to maintain the 
the car supply on such a basis as to fully meet the re- 
quirements of our coal shippers, and we have generally 
provided for such equipment a little in advance of their 
actual demands; that is to say, we have anticipated the 
needs of our coal shippers and made the necessary arrange- 
ments for additional coal-car equipment, with a view 
of at all times furnishing 100 per cent. of the cars needed 
at the mines along our line. For several years past we 
have had no car shortages. 

We have increased our motive power by the purchase of 
a large number of the heavier locomotives of modern type, 
thus preventing delays in shipments and thereby increas- 
ing the efficiency of the cars themselves. In addition 
to improvements in rolling stock and motive power, we 
are continually improving and strengthening our road- 
bed and eliminating curvature wherever economies can be 
effected, so that at the present time we are better prepared 
than ever before to handle increased coal tonnage in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

The indications point to a materially increased demand 
for coal and a corresponding demand for cars, which will 
doubtless tax the ability of all lines in this section. 


DELAWARE & Hupson Co. 

By C. S. Sims, Second Vice-President and General Manager 

During the past year this company, in conjunction 
with the Pennsylvania R.R., has finished the construc- 
tion of the Wilkes-Barre Connecting R.R., uniting the 
rails of the Delaware & Hudson with those of the Penn- 
sylvania through the city of Wilkes-Barre. This does 
away with the congestion and delay formerly encountered 
in passing through the city limits and adds enormously 
to the traffic possibilities, probably bringing about a de- 
crease in the average time requirement of at least half a 
day. We are also building just south of Carbondale a 
modern plant for the storage of anthracite coal. 


CENTRAL R.R. Co. or New JERSEY 
By W. G. Besler, President and General Manager 

So far as the Central R.R. of New Jersey is concerned, 
there is nothing of unusual interest to report. We have 
kept our property and rolling equipment right up to their 
usual high standard. We have worked our shops full 
time and augmented the forces by several hundred men, 
so as to have our equipment in an A1 condition to provide 
for a possible increase in business. We expect for the 
future, as we have in the past, to be able to take care of 
all of our patrons. 
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PHILADELPHIA & Reapine Ry. 
By A. T. Dice, Vice-President and General Manager 
I can only say that the experience of this company 
has been for a number of years past that we have always 
been able to provide a full supply of coal cars for shippers 
on our line, and I see no reason why we shall not be 
able to do the same during the coming winter. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R.R. 
By E. E. Loomis, Vice-President 


We hope and expect to fill all demands for cars to load 
with coal on our line during the coming year. 


oe 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


I received a letter from the general manager of our 
company today in which he requested me to give his old- 
est son a position at our camp in any capacity that I might 
decide would be best for the young man. He is 23 and has 
just graduated from the Columbia School of Mines in 
mining engineering. 

At first I felt very much puffed up by the compliment, 
for such it surely was, because the general manager had the 
pick of twelve superintendents. Just why he should have 
chosen me I of course could not tell, but the fact that 
he is willing to have the boy lay the foundation for his 
career under my guidance is pleasing to say the least. 

After looking at the matter from all angles, however, 
I am sorry that I cannot thank the general manager 
for the compliment and then pass the responsibility on to 
one of the other superintendents. 

It goes without saying that the general manager does not 
expect his son to remain in one position long; he wouldn’t 
be a normal general manager if he did. What he desires is 
that the boy be given a chance to familiarize himself 
with everything in connection with the operation of a 
coal mine, as no doubt he intends to put the son in charge 
of an operation as soon as he acquires the necessary con- 
fidence and experience. All of which is very desirable and 
possible from his standpoint, but very difficult from mine. 

Assuming that the boy is all that he ought to be (which 
he probably is not) and that he will be very anxious to 
make the most of his opportunities (which he also prob- 
ably will not), there is still the possibility of engendering 
much hard feeling all along the route that he will travel. 
It is so natural for men who have had to hold on to minor 
positions longer than they consider necessary (and most 
men in minor positions come in that classification) to 
assume that advancement can only be obtained through a 
“pull” that, if they have an opportunity of seeing this 
favored son pass merrily along from bottom to top with- 
cut noticeable effort, they will be more than apt to become 
discouraged if not embittered. 

In the one case the rapid rise to power furnishes an ex- 
ample that thrills all who have been thrown in contact 
with the fortunate one, and here and there some discour- 
aged struggler even takes a new grip on life; but the rise 
of the manager’s son would have no such bracing effect. 

I am unable to get enthused over the fact that I may 
have the opportunity to assist in this matter. Possibly 
the realization of the fact that some day he will outrank 
every one in our camp, myself included, may have some- 
thing to do with my feelings in the matter, but I wouldn’t 
admit in public that any such ulterior ends could sway me. 
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SY NOPSIS—The tradespeople in the anthracite 
region are anxious to remove the menace of a 
strike and want a speedy convening of operators 
and miners. The right of miners to unionize 
outside the U. M. W. of A. is being tested in 
West Virginia. Attorneys for the miners im 
Colorado are charged with subornation of perjury. 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., visits his Colorado miners. 











The tridistrict convention has met and adjourned. The 
demands of the miners though intended to be fair are never- 
theless unreasonable. The papers of the anthracite region 
assure us that they are no more extravagant than has been 
customary, and so perhaps it would be safe to assume that 
the usual trade discount can be applied to them and that the 
miners will not adhere rigidly to their circular. 

Tt will behoove the operators to go carefully over the 
ground and make up their minds as to the rights of the 
situation and declare what these are. If the cost of living 
has advanced, the miners are entitled to an increased wage, 
and this is still true even if it be proved that some of 
the operating companies are not able to make fair returns 
under the present scale. The public can, must and should 
pay this increase, and the operators should give the consumers 
a clear understanding of what new price must be established 
to restore the status quo. 


A Public Which Does Not Know Cannot Be Censured 


The people should not be asked to pay any more than will 
indemnify the companies for the increased cost of production 
resulting from a larger wage and workmen’s compensation. 
The consumer does not know just why the larger wage must 
be principally placed on the domestic sizes, especially if the 
bituminous operators do not concede an equal rise in wages. 
He does not know that because he demands the cream of the 
coal he must shoulder the bulk of the burden. He does not 
understand these things because he has never been told. Only 
a “divine right” utterance has been given him upon which 
he has placed a somewhat unfair interpretation. He is accord- 
ingly not to blame, because a lack of knowledge of facts 
is not like an ignorance of the law. It excuses the newspapers 
in publishing and the public in accepting a large amount 
of misinformation. 

A careful and accurate statement should be prepared, quite 
unlike one which has just been received, which, by the way, 
was not issued by the anthracite operators. It says, speaking 
about the Scranton wage demands: “The employee intends 
to take the position of dictator, while the employer will be 
expected to take a humble seat.” This plaint will not appeal 
to the democracy. The successful advocate of the operators’ 
rights must make no reference to the question as to who is 
running the mines—the operators or the men they employ. 

The statement which will convince will show that profits 
are necessary, that the old scale was declared by a commission 
to be reasonable, that the changes are or are not justified by 
an increase in the cost of living and that advances in price 
are warranted by increases in cost. The public is not disposed 
to believe that property has any rights to profit and increment 
except through service and does not care who is in the saddle 
so long as the ends of good government are sustained. The 
mine operator is performing a service; his profits, if in reason, 
promote the public good. He is, in seeking his self-interest, 
striving after economical production which serves equally 
the public advantage. The dictator and the servant are one, 
and neither party has a right to say, “We demand,” as do 
the miners, without fortifying his position with argument. 
Once deny the duties of the operator and you surrender your 
right to hector the working man for his lapses in civic 
virtue and common sense. 


Wilkes-Barre Dreads a Delay in the Wage Decision 


The trades people in the anthracite region, especially in 
Wilkes-Barre, are rebelling against the delay in negotiations. 
They feel that the convention at Scranton, the canvass for 
membership and the tridistrict meeting in Wilkes-Barre have 
created such a strong feeling of apprehension that business 
is sure to suffer. The miners also will hoard in anticipation 
of a strike and all trade, based on their needs, will be bad. 

The Chamber of Commerce in Wilkes-Barre wants the 
miners and operators to meet before the Indianapolis conven- 
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tion has commenced its sessions, not after. This meeting 
begins on Jan. 17 and will probably remain in session until 
Feb. 5. For some time after that the merchants will be in 
suspense, and if a settlement is not secured in seven weeks 
the strike may be called. 

The business men fear they may experience five lean 
months followed by several weeks of actual idleness. The 
enforced economies, however, if not followed by a strike will 
be of great advantage to everyone. There is a strong tendency 
for the wage earner to live up to the last cent of his income, 
and just before a strike the workingman learns what it means 
to receive money and put it by for a rainy day. 

Mr. White hopes that he will have 123,000 men in the union 
when he meets the operators. Last month there was a paid-up 
membership of 638,108; but in addition it is said that there 
were enough members who were exonerated from paying 
dues from lack of work to bring the number up to 100,000. 


Another Injunction Is Brought by a Mine Worker 


Thomas Holton, of Local 996, has begun an action in 
equity against Peter O’Donnell, enjoining him from acting as 
a member of the executive board of District No. 1 of the 
United Mine Workers of America. O’Donnell received 6,937 
votes and Holton only 5,842, but Holton claims 6,903 and 
declares that O’Donnell should have only 5,031. The matter 
was well aired at the convention of District No. 1, and Holton’s 
contentions are given in some detail in “Coal Age” of July 
S15 De Libs 

John Dempsey and John M. Mack, president and secretary 
respectively of District No. 1, and Richard Roberts, Martin 
Battle and Casimir Shemanski, the tellers, are made codefend- 
ents with Peter O’Donnell. This is the third injunction by 
mine workers in the last few weeks. It is evident that the 
union men are seeking to use the court of equity as generously 
as the operators. Now that they are using it they may find 
less popular opposition to the injunction. It may be pre- 
dicted that when they have employed it for a while new 
virtues in its application will forthwith appear. 


Ohio Is Trying to Find a Place in the Sun 


The Sunday Creek Co. is furnishing the miners of the 
Hocking district with a statement of the position of the 
operators on the wage scale signed more than a year ago. 
The company has sent out thousands of copies of the wage 
agreement without any comment. But the sections which 
are supposed to have been violated by the subsequent action 
of the officials in signing up eastern Ohio are printed in 
italics. The company hopes that by going over the heads of 
the officials of the miners’ organization it will get the issue 
fairly before its men. It is expected that other literature 
will be sent out later. 

As was to be expected, the operators in West Virginia 
have shown much concern about the proposed increased freight 
rates in that state and they intend to oppose the application 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission when it is made. The 
Kanawha Coal Shippers’ Association, the Splint and Gas Coal 
Association of West Virginia and the Central West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association have all meet to discuss the change. 
At the meeting of the latter, which was at Fairmont, W. Va., 
95 per cent. of the productive capacity of the Fairmont- 
Clarksburg district was represented. 

There seems to be a fear that rates will not only be raised 
in West Virginia but also lowered in Ohio. The operators 
wonder that coal-freight roads which have done so well on 
the rates established should ruin, as they express it, both the 
state and themselves by raising freight rates. 

The West Virginia people have shown little concern about 
their progressive ruination of other states and they cannot 
expect Ohio to show the virtues of consideration. It is true 
that a readjustment which would permanently injure West 
Virginia and make its production go backward would be 
inadvisable if not unjust. But it is much to be doubted if 
15¢c. per ton would have so large an effect, for the state has 
had unquestionable advantages over its neighbors as shown 
by the progress in output and the number of new operations. 


Disputes Still Unsettled in Eastern Ohio 


The miners and operators in the eastern Ohio district 
formed some time ago a joint committee, composed of Fred 
Ledvinka (representing C. J. Albasin), William Roy and 
Frank Woody for the miners and J. R. Roby, W. Osborne and 
Franklin Neff for the operators. They have been discussing 
the removing of rock, “pick-outs,’ the setting of timber and 
the cutting of room necks by machine men. They held a 
two-day session and on Sept. 15 adjourned without agreement. 
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An arbitration committee will be formed, with C. J. Albasin 
of Bridgeport representing the miners, the commissioner of 
the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association representing the 
employers and Thomas Wangler of Columbus, Ohio, as a third 
and neutral party. No commissioner has as yet been appointed 
by the P. V. O. A. in place of John Zalenka, recently deceased. 


Boomer Coal and Coke Co. Forbidden to Pay Checkoft 


On Sept. 13 about 1,000 miners employed by the Boomer 
Coal and Coke Co., at Boomer, W. Va., went on strike in order 
to bring pressure on the company not to yield to the officers 
of District No. 17 of the United Mine Workers of America. 
They feared the company would pay the checkoff to these 
men instead of giving the money they had collected to the 
officials whom the miners preferred. 

West Virginia is in District No. 17, but recently a new 
division has been created by seceding unionists, which they 
term District No. 30. The company was about to pay the 
union dues to the officials of this newly erected district when 
the union asked for an injunction. The men who struck on 
Sept. 13 returned to work, the company urging that the issue 
was not theirs but the court’s. The seceders have been 
fighting practically for the right of labor to sail under any 
flag it pleases, and the union has been endeavoring to compel 
the miners to remain within the fold whether they like it 
or not. 

On Sept. 14 Judge H. D. Rummell refused to dissolve the 
injunction restraining the Boomer Coal and Coke Co. from 
paying money to the officials of District No. 30. So it appears 
that the corporation will hold the money in escrow for a 
further period. 


Union Seeks Injunction Against Unionizing and Striking 


It was also interesting to notice that the union asked for 
a rule against officials and others connected with District No. 
30, charging them with endeavoring to cause a strike of 
miners working for the Boomer Coal and Coke Co. and 
bringing about a practical shutdown. But so far this petition 
has not been acted on. The rule would be as drastic as 
the most obnoxious of those granted in the past to operators 
against the unionizing of employees. 

It is much more severe than the rule made by Judge Alston 
G. Dayton, which has been denounced from coast to coast 
and which is still creating trouble, though dating back to 
1918. The miners have tried to have Judge Dayton removed 
for granting this injunction. Attorney Frank O’Brien, as 
special commissioner for Judge Dayton, is hearing evidence 
in the case of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. against 
Van Bittner, the president of the union in the Pittsburgh 
district, and others. 

When the strike occurred in 1913 Fannie Sellers, James 
Oates and others were arrested and imprisoned on charges 
of using violence in forcing the miners to leave their work. 
The supreme court of Richmond overruled the decision of 
Judge Dayton, and the company is now asking for ‘a 
permanent injunction to restrain the organization of the 
Brooke County field. The defense is endeavoring to show 
that there was no violence in the coercion used and pleads 
that an injunction is not needed, as there is now no intention 
to attempt any coercion. 

The officials of District No. 14 seem to be making an 
attempt to secure a rule in central West Virginia which 
they openly declare the height of inequity in the Panhandle 
of the same state. It is to be observed that there is no coercion 
at Boomer. The men want to go into the new union, want to 
pay the checkoff to it and want to strike without hindrance 
from the old organization; and the union denies the miners 
the liberty, arguing probably that it has a contract with the 
operators making provision for its recognition, providing for 
the checkoff and forbidding strikes. But never so long as the 
union was undivided did it ever seek to restrain its men 
from striking by a resort to the injunction. Now it claims 
it has contracts which a strike will make it impossible to 
fill and pleads that the miners it is seeking to restrain will 
ruin its standing if allowed to conspire. The argument of 
the early operators is now being urged by the union as a 
reason for enjoining the miners who wish to form a rival 
body of their own. 


Kansas, Indiana and Colorado Notes 


The miners of the Sheridan Coal Co. in Kansas have won 
their strike and have returned to work. The right of work- 
men under the contract to be supplied with places at one 
mine when the mine of an affiliated company has been closed 
down was established. About 1,000 men were involved in the 
strike. 

At the mine of the Deep Fourth Vein Coal Co., just west 
of Terre Haute, two blacksmiths were discharged. After 
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five days of arbitration, all the employees went on strike. 
Horace N. Hawkins, general counsel for the United Mine 
Workers of America, and Fred W. Clark, local counsel, have 
been charged with subornation of perjury, the information 
being filed by Attorney-General Fred Farrar. Grover Hall, 
a juror in the murder trial of John R. Lawson, made an 
affidavit that he stood out for an acquittal of Lawson, but 
finally agreed to a verdict of guilty as a result of coercive 
measures employed by Frank Gooden, a court bailiff. In that 
affidavit he stated that Gooden had told him that his (Hall’s) 
wife was seriously ill. He also swore that Gooden later 
informed him that Judge Granby Hillyer had ordered the 
jurors locked up without food till they were ready to agree 
to a verdict. 

This affidavit was used by Hawkins and Clark when apply- 
ing for a new trial for Lawson and also in connection with a 
petition whereby a supersedeas was secured from the Supreme 
Court. Hall has made another affidavit, stating that he was 
bribed to make his previous statement. 

AS was anticipated in last week’s “Coal Age,’ R. W. 
Coates, a detective employed by the United Mine Workers 
of America, was arrested on a body attachment issued by 
the military court of inquiry investigating charges against 
National Guard officials. His attorney, C. E. Friend, started 
on a motorcycle to the West Side court in Denver for a writ 
of habeas corpus. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Visits Mines in Colorado 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is making an inspection of the 
coal mines in Colorado in accordance with his promise to 
Mother Jones on the occasion of the sitting of the Industrial 
Relations Commission in New York City, Jan. 27. He made 
his appearance quite unexpectedly Sept. 20. He will spend 
at least two weeks in the state and make a thorough investi- 
gation of working conditons. 

There has been some talk that the officials of the United 
Mine Workers will take advantage of Rockefeller’s visit to 
arrest him for his alleged responsibility for the Ludlow battle, 
and that President J. F. Welborn of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co., President David W. Brown of the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Co. and President John C. Osgood of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co. would also be placed under arrest. 

In fact it was stated by President John McLennan of the 
Colorado district that A. M. Belcher, chief counsel of the 
United Mine Workers of America, would arrive in Colorado 
Sept. 21, having such arrests as the main purpose of his visit. 
The miners, according to William Diamond, purposed to lay 
the information before Attorney-General Farrar not later 
than Sept. 22. If this failed the public was to be informed 
as to the evidence submitted, so that it could judge of the 
justice of the miners in demanding that action be taken. 
However, at present writing none of the actions threatened 
have been put in operation. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on Sept. 20 visited the scene 
of the Ludlow battle and the villages Berwind and Tabasco. 
He talked with the miners and interviewed their wives about 
working and living conditions. He also made suggestions 
for improvements. 

At noon he lunched at the miners’ boarding house with 
Tom Davis, the superintendent of the mine, who was elad 
in his blue overalls. In the afternoon he visited the Tabasco 
school and the improvement work done to employ idle miners. 
A steep hillside had been graded to make a playground. Mr. 
Rockefeller addressed the scholars and later visited more 
houses and had a long talk with Dan Morelli, a coal digger 
who has been elected to represent the miners of Berwind in 
conferences with the officials of the fuel company. 

On the following day Mr. Rockefeller visited Segundo and 
Frederick and the ‘“stone-wall”’ road recently erected with 
Rockefeller Foundation funds. In the afternoon he went in 
the mines and dug some coal, meeting Archie Dennison, the 
head of the grievance committee of the Frederick mine at 
Valdez. Dennison assured the visitor that the meetings of the 
committee with the higher officials had removed many causes 
of complaint with minor officers of the company. On Sept. 22, 
the Sopris School was visited, where one of the children gave 
Rockefeller a course in banking and finance. 

There iS a rumor that James J. Hill-is about to purchase 
the Rockefeller holdings in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
The visit of Mr. Rockefeller to the mine and the denial of the 
New York office seem to discredit this report effectually. 

About 3,500 miners from two collieries in the Cardiff dis- 
trict, South Wales, recently went on strike because nonunion 
men were being employed in the mines. They took this action 
despite the fact that the nation was suffering for lack of coal] 
and had declared an embargo on all foreign shipments, not 
allowing coal to be shipped even to allies. Their action is 
so reprehensible that the strike is not likely to spread. 
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New Electric Jlammer Drill 


The Western Electric Co. has recently placed on the 
market a line of electric hammer drills that may be 
operated at small cost from any convenient light-socket. 
A man equipped with one of these drills may be expected 
to do six times as much work as could be done by hand, 
while in some classes of work even greater speed can 
be attained. A man with a hammer or small sledge 
strikes from 50 to 80 blows per minute, while the electric 
drill strikes from 1,400 to 4,000. 

The principle upon which this hammer works is as 
simple as it is effective. The main parts of the ma- 
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CROSS-SECTION OF THE DRILL SHOWING THE 
ARRANGEMENT OF PARTS 


chine are the motor, a drill or hammer, and the magnetic 
clutch plunger. The motor # in the accompanying draw- 
ing transmits motion through the hardened gears P and 
L, and the connecting-rod H, to the cylindrical sleeve D, 
which has two relatively thick end sections with a thin 
center section connecting them. This center section is 
as thin as is consistent with mechanical strength. 

The plunger C, which delivers the blow to the drill, 
lies loosely within this cylinder and is not mechanically 
connected to it or to any other part of the mechanism. 
Outside of the sleeve is placed the magnet coil F. This 
coil is stationary, the sleeve moving backward and for- 
ward within it. The coil is in series with the motor, 
and the current traversing it is always steady and in the 
same direction. 

As soon as the circuit is switched on (by the button O 
conveniently arranged on the handle) a magnetic circuit 
is created with the thick sections of the sleeve as the 
poles and the plunger as the armature. As the sleeve is 
oscillated back and forth by the motor, the effect is that 
of moving the polepieces of the magnet back and forth, 
and the plunger clutched across the poles moves similarly, 
transferring its energy to the drill when the two parts 
come in contact, which takes place near the end of the 
stroke. The plunger is slightly longer than the thin sec- 
tion of the sleeve, which gives it a certain amount of over- 
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travel and an elasticity of connection that entirely re- 
move the stress and jar of the blow from the machine. 

The motor is series-wound and the gears are of oil- 
hardened special gear steel, while ball bearings are em- 
ployed throughout. 

A number of these drills have for some time been in 
successful use in coal mines, where they have been em- 
ployed not only for taking down top and lifting bottom, 
but also for drilling the coal face preparatory to shooting. 


jacKson Rotary Air Compressor 


A new type of rotary compressor, the invention of H. O. 
Jackson, is being perfected by the Jackson Compressor 
Co., 1130 Twelfth St., Denver, Colo. As yet the machine 
has been built only in relatively small sizes, and the com- 
pany is taking no commercial orders. 

As shown in the accompanying photograph, this com- 
pressor is small and compact. One unit, which has just 
been completed and mounted on an ordinary automobile 
truck especially equipped with a silent chain-drive from 
the engine shaft for purposes of demonstration, has in- 
terior cylinder dimensions of 714x814, in. The weight 
of the machine, without motor, is 345 lb. Running at 





JACKSON COMPRESSOR DIRECT CONNECTED TO 
A MOTOR 


1,000 r.p.m. this machine compresses 180 cu.ft. of free 
air per minute to 100-lb. gage-pressure in a single stage. 

Within the cylinder five wings or blades move with an 
opening and closing motion from an eccentric on the single 
central shaft. The space between these blades is thus 
opened allowing the admission of free air and then closed, 
compressing and expelling it. The volume of each com- 
partment when at its maximum is more than 1% of the vol- 
ume of the entire cylinder, so that each revolution of the 
shaft with the accompanying five compressions handles 
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considerably more free air than the normal capacity of the 
eylinder. 

This machine is quite silent in operation. It requires 
no foundation, and there are no packed joints, all contact 
surfaces being ground to a tight metallic fit. Since the 
intake and expulsion of air is continuous, no pulsations 
are perceptible in either the suction or exhaust. The 
machine is highly portable and has been experimentally 
operated while hanging freely in the air suspended by an 
ordinary rope. 

The two outer pipes shown in the illustration admit 
free air to two manifolds encircling the cylinder, permit- 
ting the entrance of air to each of the five compartments 
through poppet valves. The middle pipe shown is the dis- 
charge line. It also connects with each of the five compart- 
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Combination Boom Shovel 


A new type of steam shovel, known as the Thew combi- 
nation boom machine, has recently been placed on the 
market by the Thew Automatic Shovel Co., of Lorain, 
Ohio. 

In it the Thew horizontal crowding motion is combined 
with a shipper-shaft mechanism of new design. Thus 
are secured the advantages of the horizontal crowd for 
shallow cuts, together with a jackshaft crowding motion 
which is highly advantageous in deep work and digging 
trenches or where extended dumping radius or high 
clearance lift is desirable. 

The two crowding mechanisms are independent and 
noninterfering. Both are operated from the same crowd- 





COMBINATION SHOVEL WITH LONG BOOM AFFORDING LARGE DUMPING RADIUS 


ments through a manifold and valves. All three of the 
above-mentioned manifolds are within the water-jacket 
space surrounding the cylinder. 

Lubrication is provided through a drilled hole in the 
shaft. Oil of a high flashpoint is admitted from an 
air-pressure reservoir attached to the right-hand side be- 
low the shaft. Excess oil collects and passes through 
the exhaust manifold with the compressed air into a small 
pipe shown in the illustration and thus back to the reser- 
voir. The oil in the reservoir being under pressure re- 
sumes its circuit again, regulation of the amount being 
effected by a simple valve in the feed line. The lubri- 
cation is thus continuous. 

This compressor will run successfully in either direc- 
tion of rotation, but it is designed to operate preferably 
in one direction only. It may be operated with equal effi- 
ciency as either a compressor or an exhauster. Experi- 
ments with the machine in the latter service have shown 
that it will maintain a vacuum of 225% in. of mercury at 
Denver, which is a good showing considering the alti- 
tude. 

The manufacturers of this machine state that the com- 
pressors will weigh approximately one-tenth what piston- 
displacement machines of corresponding capacities weigh. 
The strong points claimed for these machines are their 
lightness, portability and simplicity. 


ing engine which is merely changed in position. When 
using the horizontal crowd, the long dipper handle must 
be removed, and when the shipper-shaft crowd is in use, 
the short dipper arm is chained to the boom structure after 
removing the dipper. All changes necessary can be made 
in less than three hours, while the same dipper may be 
used with either crowding mechanism. 

The long dipper handle used in connection with the 
jackshaft crowding mechanism combines lightness and 
strength. It is made of a single piece of wood, 8 in. 
square, armored with steel plate and equipped on the 
under side with a steel rack. Dipper arms may be 
procured in numerous lengths to suit the requirements 
of different kinds of work, depending on the depth which 
is to be excavated, the extent of dumping radius or 
height of clearance lift desired. A dipper with a 27-ft. 
stick can dig a trench to 16 ft. below the ground on which 
the shovel stands, while a dipper handle of this size makes 
it possible to dump material within a radius of 31 ft., 
with a clearance of 14 ft. 

This combination boom shovel will handle practically 
any class of work encountered. Hither kind of crowding 
motion may be incorporated when the machine is pur- 
chased, the other mechanism being procured and added at 
a later date as occasion may require. A number of these 
machines have been in use for several months. 
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Many Mining Machines Are 
Patented 


Of 22 patents pertaining directly or indirectly to the 
coal-producing industry granted by the Patent Office in 
the period between July 27 and Aug. 27, no less than five 
were for mining machines, while nine were for mechanical 
stokers, pulverized-coal burners, smoke consumers and 
like appliances. 

It might be inferred from the foregoing that those 
interested in coal production and consumption were lazy 
and wished to avoid so far as possible the manual labor 
of mining and burning coal. While we might agree with 
the latter proposition, we must take strong exception to 
the former. Man-power is about the most expensive 
energy purchasable. We pay a laborer, say, $2 for 9 hr. 
work. This man is capable of exerting continuously 
about one-eighth of a horsepower. In other words, we 
have secured 11 hp.-hr. for $2, or we pay about $1.78 
for man-power per horsepower-hour. 

In marked contrast to this high cost of energy is 
the cost of current delivered to the motor of a 
mining machine which should not exceed 2 to 24c. per 
horsepower-hour. 

It is the realization of this discrepancy between the 
cost of power developed by man and that developed 
by a steam engine, for instance, that is driving the coal 
industry, as well as all others, to employ machinery 
wherever such employment is possible. Furthermore, it 
is frequently the case—as in undercutting, for example— 
that the machine does the work better; that is, it cuts 
deeper and affords less resultant fine coal than when 
mining is done by hand. 

It is probable that most operations that may be per- 
formed by machinery require a greater expenditure of 
power than would the same operations performed by 
hand; nevertheless it has become almost axiomatic that 
it is economical to supplant manual power by machinery 
wherever possible. Consequently inventors are continu- 
ally striving to perfect mining machines, stokers and 
other power-driven devices that will do away with the 
employment of muscular energy. 
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°“sA Tlole im the Ground and a 
Hlemcoop Over It’ 


It is said that this pleasantry is still a common de- 
scription by anthracite men of a bituminous mine, and it 
is true that there are many mine openings in the soft-coal 
regions which it does not much belie. It is these small 
concerns which play havoe with the industry, not so much 
because they produce much coal, nor because in any large 
degree they undersell the market in feeble attempts to 
keep in business, nor because they often fail to pay union 
wages, but because they form a sort of apprenticeship to 
the coal broker who desires to enter the operating end of 
the profession. 
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Any business which appears difficult and seems to re- 
quire special knowledge is by that fact protected from gen- 
eral competition. Everyone realizes that it is a place for 
“insiders” only, and they leave it severely alone unless 
they feel sure that they can secure the services of an ex- 
pert who is technically and morally worthy of their con- 
fidence. Even then they enter without plunging. Most 
of the big industries of the country are extended en- 
tirely from the inside, with the capital earned in the 
business. 

Not so the coal industry. Anyone, it is generally 
thought, can dig a hole in the ground and cover it with a 
“hencoop.” They soon learn that the work is one in which 
all can indeed engage, but in which profits are few. The 
corner grocery has the same fatal fascination, and for the 
same reason it 1s rarely successful. There are far too 
many grocers for their profit or for the advantage of the 
public, and in like manner there are too many coal men— 
so many in fact that they themselves, their employees and 
the public suffer. 

Many are the coal sales agents who have entered the 
coal business and realized that while the hencoop was 
easily constructed it was not easy to escape from under it 
without considerable loss. In fact, in some districts job- 
ber after jobber has tried his hand at operating and failed, 
and in those parts the mining of coal has proved a persist- 
ent source of loss. As in gold mining, more has been 
put into the ground than taken out. The only men who 
made money were the sheriff and county recorder. 

Thus it is that the hope of the mine owners is in the 
elaboration of their plants and in the combination of 
manufacturing with coal mining. Moreover, the large, op- 
erators are financially responsible and seek to guard their 
investments by codperation. The smaller operator knows 
only two ways to make money—by reducing the wages of 
his men and by skimping his mining work. But the larger 
concern guards itself by introducing real economies, and in 
time will put more advanced products than coal upon the 
market. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the new 
dye industry started by the Pearsite Co., in Cannel City, 
Ky., and largely financed by Col. H. P. Bope, of Pitts- 
burgh, a vice-president of the Carnegie Steel Co. This, 
of course, is a business in which not many can enter, and 
Mr. Bope will utilize only cannel coal. But the kind of 
coal used will probably not be restricted to cannel, and 
there is a broad field related to dyes where many plants 
could engage. 

The Pearsite Co., named after Arthur L. Pearse, an 
English engineer whose process will be used, will extract 
the dyes from oxidized cannel, the oxidation being per- 
formed in a furnace. The output will be about 5 tons per 
day. How much coal will be used in obtaining this 
product is not stated. 

So long as the anthracite mine was a hole in the 
ground without much capital involved and the industry 
seemed to need neither brains nor financial resources, the 
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market was glutted and no one made money. In those 
days there was an abundance of little gouge holes in the 
anthracite region. Everywhere surface beds were being 
mined or partly mined and partly left and as much or 
even more capital was squandered in them than was ever 
made by their exploitation. 

In the bituminous region the simpler methods are fast 
passing. Plants are far more complicated and the visitor 
is impressed with the technical skill required. But there 
are enough country banks with shaky drift mouths, wheezy 
cars and balky mules to induce everyone who can sell coal 
to enter the mining business. Only by advancing our 
methods or extending them into the manufacture of power 
or byproducts can the coal broker be convinced that the 
coal industry is too specialized a business for him to “butt 
in” without some previous training. 
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Trend of the Coke Industry 


The erection of byproduct coke ovens is proceeding 
more rapidly now than at any time in the history of the 
byproduct process in the United States. The first retort- 
oven plant in the country began producing in May, 1893. 
At the close of 1900 there were only 1085 retort ovens 
in the United States, the production of coke in that year 
having been 1,075,727 net tons. New construction 
proceeded at the rate of a few hundred ovens a year, 
bringing the total number at the close of 1913 up to 
5688. 

During this time there was a decidedly rapid expan- 
sion in the iron and steel industry, whereby the increased 
coke production was readily absorbed, and the beehive- 
oven industry did not suffer seriously, though of course it 
did not show any expanding tendency. The maximum 
production of beehive coke was reached in 1907 (35,171,- 
665 net tons), while the maximum number of beehive 
ovens reported by the Geological Survey was 100,362, 
for the close of 1910. While occasionally a few beehive 
ovens are built, the number that work out their coal 
from year to year and are accordingly abandoned some- 
what predominates, so that for the end of 1914 only 
93,946 beehive ovens were reported. 

In the past year or two the erection of retort ovens 
has been proceeding much more rapidly than before, 
while blast-furnace construction has been much slower, 
and thus the iron industry has not expanded with suffi- 
cient rapidity to afford a consumptive demand for all 
the coke that can be produced. The Connellsville coke 
market has distinctly reflected this situation. 

In December steel conditions began to improve, and up 
to this date there has been continued increase in steel 
demand and prices. The production of pig iron by 
merchant furnaces increased more moderately than did 
the output of steel, but still it increased materially, 
and early in July pig-iron prices began to rise, the 
advance to date amounting to an average of fully $1.25 
per ton. 

Estimates of the capacity of retort ovens vary widely. 
A claim is made, for instance, that the best type of 
retort oven can produce at least 13 tons of coke per 
charge and can coke a charge in less than 24 hr., or more 
than 4000 tons a year. On the other hand, an estimate 
based on the showing for the year 1913 would indicate 
that if the retorts then in operation had operated steadily 
throughout the year they would have produced about 
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2700 tons per retort. Using this estimate, noting that 
the Geological Survey reported 5809 retorts completed 
at the end of 1914 and adding the 1000 retorts now being 
built, it is a conservative statement that the industry 
is making for a capacity of 19,000,000 tons of byproduct 
coke a year. On the basis of the 1913 production, with 
allowance for the fact that the beehive ovens ran at 
least 10 to 15 per cent. below their capacity in that 
year, the beehive capacity is about 38,000,000 tons, 
making a total coking capacity of 57,000,000 net tons. 

It is possible to make a close estimate of the probable 
coke demand. In the past five years the production 
of coke in net tons averaged 48.3 per cent. more than 
the number of gross tons of pig iron produced. Coke 
is used in limited quantities outside the iron industry, 
but the fluctuations could not affect the calculation 
materially. The present production of pig iron is 
about 32,000,000 tons a year, which would indicate a 
current consumption of coke of 47,500,000 tons annually. 
But there is a fairly well accepted estimate that the 
actual capacity of the blast furnaces of America is 
about 35,000,000 tons, thus suggesting a maximum pos- 
sible coke consumption of 52,000,000 tons. Against this 
we have a conservative estimate of 57,000,000 tons for the 
coke capacity, and if the retorts recently built and those 
under construction approximate the production claimed 
possible, the coke capacity is well in excess of 57,000,000 
tons. 

Thus the analysis of the physical situation as_ to 
capacity and demand harmonizes completely with the 
coke-market situation. 
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Nearing the Century Mark 


“Uncle” James Farrar celebrated his ninety-eighth 
birthday last week at the home of his daughter, Miss 
Lilhan Pledger, in Birmingham, Ala. He followed his 
vocation as a coal miner until he was over 75. 

It is now a well-recognized fact that miners are healthy 
and hearty, living to a good old age. Only those who 
are interested in some way in its disproof will venture 
to deny that fact. A book by Joseph W. Hays, entitled 
“Combustion and Smokeless Furnaces,” published in 
1906, states that “coal mining, barring the physical 
dangers attending it, is a healthful occupation and the 
coal miner is usually longlived. Post-mortem examina- 
tions have developed the fact that the lungs of the coal 
miner may be absolutely black with coal dust inhaled dur- 
ing many years and these organs be otherwise in a sound 
and normal condition.” 

As far as the United States is concerned it may be said 
that coal mining is without any occupational disease, 
unless it be miner’s asthma. There are no healthier 
men anywhere than in the mining industry. Stooped 
they may occasionally be, owing to the low headroom in 
which they work and the cramped position in which they 
are always compelled to labor even if in thick beds 
of coal. Their carriage may also be bad, due to the 
“uneven going” underground. Moreover, the miners are 
not quite as active on a sticky hot day as men whose 
work normally subjects them to the heat of the sun. 
But, as has often been proved, these outward marks of 
their profession do not signify any real lack of vigor any 
more than the rolling gait of a sailor, which connotes 
habit and not feebleness, shows a lack of health on his part. 
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Victor-American Fuel Co. 
First-Aid Meet 


By G.-S: "TAY: 


About four thousand people witnessed the first-aid con- 
test of the Victor-American Fuel Co. at Walsenburg on Aug. 
28. Governor Carlson was unable to be present and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Harper took his place, presenting the silver 
cup and medal. Three members of the Industrial Commission 
were present. The contest took place in an arena provided 
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Two-Man Event—Explosion of blasting cap. Right-hand 
lacerated in the palm and the skin of all four fingers torn by 
the explosion. Bright blood spurts from the palm and the 
patient has a severe shock. Dress and carry 50 ft. without 
stretcher. 

Full-Team Event—vVictim rolled between car and roof. 
Simple fracture of the right thigh at the middle third; simple 
fracture of the left arm at the middle third and of both bones 
of the left forearm at the upper third. Dress and carry 100 
ft. on a stretcher. 

The contest closed with Chandler first with 98.1 points, 
Ravenswood second with 95.8 points. This is the second time 





SCENES IN THE WALSENBURG FIRST-AID CONTEST OF THE VICTOR-AMERICAN FUEL CO. 


Winning Team and Officials 


with a grandstand from which at least 500 people, comfortably 
seated, could see the contestants. The grandstand was 
trimmed with patriotic folds of red, white and blue. After 
the events dinner was served at the Klein Hotel. EH. P. Linski 
announced the events. The work in general was considered 
of more than ordinary merit. The program was as follows: 

One-Man Event—Patient struck by pick. Punctured 
wound on the inner side of the left thigh; severe hemorrhage. 





A TEAM CARRYING REGULATION STRETCHER 


Dress and carry without stretcher 50 ft. to the mouth of the 
drift. 

Full-Team Event—Rockfall. Compound fracture of both 
bones of the left leg in middle third; compound fracture first 
phalanx of the left thumb; compound fracture of the right 
side of the lower jaw. Dress and carry 50 ft. on a stretcher. 

Full-Team Event—Gas Explosion. Burns of first and sec- 
ond degree of face, neck, hands and forearms. Dress and 
carry 50 ft. without stretcher. 


—___ 


*816 East Colfax St., Denver, Colo. 


Five Teams at Work 


Chandler has won the first prize. The judges were J. R. Hall 
and R. M. Shea, of the United States Army, and J. W. Amesse, 
of Fort Logan. Others of note who were there were Dr. John 
R. Espy, of Trinidad, and F. W. Whiteside, chief engineer of 
the Victor-American Fuel Co., who had charge of the contest 
and its business arrangements. Pathé took moving pictures 
of the field work. S. M. Thompson, representing the Mines 
Safety Appliance Co., of Pittsburgh, presented the captain of 
the winning team with a Koehler safety lamp. 
eS 
State-Wide Meet in Indiana—A state-wide first-aid meet 
is to be held at Bicknell, Knox County, Ind., on Saturday, Oct. 
30, at 1:30 p.m. It will be under the joint auspices of the 
United Mine Workers of America, the operators of Knox 
County, the Bureau of Mines and the American Mine Safety 
Association. The expenses and medals are to be furnished 
by local unions and operators of Knox County. In the evening 
entertainment will be provided. 


Labor Day Meet at Boulder—A first-aid contest was held 
at Boulder, Colo., as part of the program in a Labor Day picnic 
and fair. Six teams representing coal mines in Boulder 
County were present and competed. A beautiful silver cup 
was awarded to the team from the Simpson mine under the 
captaincy of C. E. Dollar. Second place was secured by a team 
captained by Robert Pendleton, of Lafayette, Colo. The award 
was based solely upon skill and precision and not on the time 
consumed in the work. The judges were Drs. F. H. Farring- 
ton, Clay Griffin and Carbon Gillespie. 


The Department of Mines of West Virginia is issuing a 
typewritten list of the persons killed inside and outside of 
coal mines of West Virginia during the month of August, 
1915. There were 35 men killed in all—20 Americans and 15 
foreigners. Of these, 34 fatal accidents occurred inside and 
one outside the mines. The statement gives a detailed account 
of the location and cause of each accident, with the name, 
nationality and occupation of the victim. The department re- 
quests that it be posted in a conspicuous place, with intention 
doubtless of warning other men of like dangers. However, 
descriptions of so many accidents in one bulletin are apt to 
fail in making a direct appeal, such as would be made by one 
fatality fully described and with its lesson duly accentuated. 
Still, a long record without comment conveys its message. 
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Mining ,;Machinery--Belting 

Letter No. 4—Referring to George N. Lantz’s letter, 
No. 3, Coal Age, Sept. 11, p. 431, on belt lacing, I should 
say that there are three points in which this lacing is 
open to criticism: 

First, it is not symmetrical. It would be better to 
have ¢ and d in the same straight line with a and b, 
not only for the sake of ap- 
pearance but for even run- 
ning as well. 

Second, the lacing takes too 
big a jump from 16 to 17 and 
is not at its proper angle. 
The effect of this would be 
to pull the ends slightly out 
of alignment. 

Third, it is always ad- 
visable, wherever possible, 
to make the same number 
of passes of the lacing through each hole. In his joint 
Mr. Lantz makes two passes through most of the holes, 
but through a and 17 he makes three passes. 

In the accompanying figure I have shown a method of 
lacing such a joint that overcomes the objectionable points 
I have mentioned. To follow the path of the lace, start 
down through c, up through a, then to 1, and finally pass 
from 34 down through 6 and up through d and tie. 

N. G. Nzar. 











AN IMPROVED BELT- 
LACING 


New York City. 

[This matter of belt lacing has been interesting and 
instructive. Let some one suggest other points of similar 
interest in mining machinery.—Editor. | 
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Need of First-Aid Imstruction 


Letter No. 2—In his remarks on the need of first-aid 
instruction, published in Coal Age, Aug. 14, p. 268, James 
T. Reynolds concurs in all previous suggestions that first- 
aid instruction should be given more generally to all 
mine employees. But Mr. Reynolds, in his last paragraph, 
advocates that “the mining laws of every state should 
compel all operators to maintain at their plant at least a 
few trained men who are competent to give first-aid treat- 
ment in case of accident.” 

I agree with everything that Mr. Reynolds had _ pre- 
viously said, but think that this last statement should be 
broadened so that first-aid training will apply to the 
entire mine force, to the extent that all employees in mines 
should have at least sufficient knowledge and training to 
enable them to do the necessary things to relieve one 
injured in an accident and, if possible, to save life. If 
it is good to have a few trained men at each mine, it is 
surely better to have a larger number of men who possess 
the necessary knowledge and training to make them useful 
in case of accident. I am of the opinion that before first- 
aid work can become a thoroughly effective agency in 
mining, all mine operators and superintendents must 
maintain training schools at their mines, where all mine 
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employees shall receive sufficient instruction and training 
to make them of service in time of need. Such a require- 
ment might well be incorporated in the state mining laws. 

With a view to greater protection of life and property, 
most mining laws require all mine officials to pass an 
examination and hold a certificate of competency before 
they can act in the capacity of mine foreman, assistant 
mine foreman or fireboss. I would ask why the mine laws 
should not require that all miners and mine employees 
should possess some training in first-aid work before being 
permitted to work in the mines. 

It may be urged that a knowledge of first-aid work on 
the part of every employee will not eliminate mine acci- 
dents; but while this is true, I claim that the possession 
of such knowledge will often save life and reduce the later 
effects of the accident that otherwise would be inevitable. 
The purpose of such a provision in mining law would not 
be so much to reduce the number of accidents as to lessen 
their effect. 

JOHN Ross, 
Former District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 
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Compensation in Relation to 
Constitutional Rights 


In a letter published in Coal Age, July 3, p. 25, A. M. 
Iner makes some interesting remarks on Pennsylvania’s 
recently enacted Compensation Law, and expresses his 
surprise that so important a piece of legislation should 
have brought practically no comment in the pages of 
Coal Age, either editorially or otherwise. Further, this 
correspondent points out what he considers certain bad 
features of the act, and it must be admitted at the start 
that if one-half of the fears expressed by Mr. Iner are 
realized the future holds almost as little encouragement 
under the Compensation Act as the past held under the 
old Liability Law, particularly for the injured employee 
or the wife and children bereaved by the accident. 

One readily shares Mr. Iner’s surprise that so little has 
recently been published regarding legislation intended to 
mean so much to the mining fraternity as well as to other 
workers in hazardous occupations of the state. But, 
speaking personally, unlike his, my surprise is an agree- 
able one, since the quiet acceptance of this “class legisla- 
tion” by the men of the mining industry indicates a readi- 
ness to let the future decide its good and bad features. 
The complacency of mining men, who as a class are invari- 
ably arrayed against anything they conceive to be inimi- 
eal to their individual or general interests, indicates a 
satisfaction in the accomplishment at last of a duty long 
deferred by the state. Most mining men, it would seem, 
are willing, for the real test of this enactment, to be its 
practical application. I believe the majority of us are 
optimistic enough to think that this new Workman’s 
Compensation Law will eventually be proven of inestima- 
ble benefit to the state at large, as well as to those men 
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so unfortunate as to come under its provisions and to the 
widows and children for whom it provides. 

In the article to which I have referred the author evi- 
dently fears that the miners of this state have “asked 
for bread and been given a stone.” He seems to think 
that they have sought alleviation of one of the chief bur- 
dens of the industry and it has been granted at the sacri- 
fice of certain inalienable, individual and constiutional 
rights. This, by the way, is one of the antique stock 
arguments that have ever been used against an equitable, 
fair, business-like and humane compensation law in this 
and other countries. 

It may be true, as Mr. Iner avers, that this particular 
act robs the workman and, incidentally, the workman’s 
wife and little ones, or the mother depending on his 
earnings, of certain individual rights. So does temper- 
ance reform rob the drunkard of the means of debasing 
himself and bringing misery on his family. The cases 
are analogous in some respects unnecessary to consider 
here. The act does indeed rob the workman and his 
family, but of what? It removes the dread of poverty, 
starvation and pauperism, which were formerly the inevit- 
able result when a workman was deprived, by accident 
beyond his control, of his ability to labor. Regarding that 
phase of the question I will not attempt to argue, since, 
with Mr. Iner, I lament the fact that I am merely a mining 
man and not an expert on the constitutional rights of the 
miner to suffer needlessly. However, it does not require 
a constitutional lawyer to decide which would mean the 
most to a widow left with a family of small children after 
the death of her husband—his constitutional rights or 50 
per cent. of his wages for five hundred weeks. I have 
my own opinion as to which of these will go farther 
toward paying the grocer and butcher and keep the family 
together in the home, after the father has been removed 
by death. 

Mr. Iner truthfully remarks that, under the present 
law, an injured workman possesses the right to seek re- 
dress through the process of common law where he would 
stand some chance of proving his claim. But if Mr. Incr 
is as practical a mining man as his article indicates he 
will certainly have seen what has convinced me, as it has 
thousands of others interested in the matter, that the 
chance of securing anything substantial through the 
processes of law are very slim indeed. We all know that 
under the old Liability Law, which remains in effect in 
Pennsylvania until January, 1916, the injured miner or 
his widow and children if he is killed at his work have 
a chance of seeking redress in the courts. But statistics, 
as well as observation, compel the assertion that the 
“chance” is about all they will get. The records show 
that for every miner injured through no fault of his own 
and awarded an adequate verdict at the hands of the 
court, there are dozens who should have the same but 
have not. And those who gained their case received 
practically nothing, except in rare instances, as the award 
when made went chiefly to enrich the lawyers. 

To refer again to cold-blooded statistics, it has been 
shown that under the old Liability Law less than 40 per 
cent. of the money paid by employers in the United States 
went to the men, women and children for whose care and 
comfort it was intended. This of itself is pathetic, un- 
businesslike and inhumane; but, what is worse, nearly one- 
half of that 40 per cent. went to the lawyers interested 
in the case. . 
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The pernicious effect of such a system, which the new 
Compensation Law expects to replace, might be better 
understood by quoting from a pamphlet that [ read before 
the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, at Wheeling, 
some years ago. Statistics for that article advocating 
such compensatory laws were laboriously gathered from 
almost every Government in the world having an accurate 
tabulation of their several laws governing this matter. 
But lack of space prevents other than the following quota- 
tion taken from the records of a county in Pennsylvania: 


The bad effects of sucha system [the method of deciding and 
paying through the courts] can best be grasped when statistics 
of one county near here recorded in a given period 304 fatal 
accidents. Following this, 200 families were left dependent 
on the whims of courts and juries, and as a result 88 of 
said families received not one cent of compensation follow- 
ing the death of their breadwinner. Practically the entire 
300 men killed were contributing, at the time of their death, 
to others besides themselves. Ninety-two families received 
funeral expenses only. Thus 180 of the 304 cases cited were 
left to bear the entire loss of income. Of the families re- 
maining only 62, or approximately 20 per cent., secured 
through the courts more than $500—a sum approximating a 
single year’s labor wage of the lowest-paid workman killed. 


Surely an equally burdened number of dependents in 
the future will not grieve over being deprived of any 
rights at law that gave others in a like predicament such 
munificent results. Surely no compensation act conceived 
by civilized men (outside of the legal fraternity) can hold 
any worse prospect than that. 

Sim. C. ReyNnoxps. 
Houston, Penn. 
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Handling Explosives in Mimes 


Letter No. 1—In considering the various suggestions 
made in respect to increasing the safety of mining 
operations and the prevention, as far as possible, of 
explosions in mines, there is no subject of greater im- 
portance than that of handling explosives in the mine. 
After a long and varied experience in the storage, use 
and handling of explosives I am led to offer the following 
suggestions, in the hope that they may be the means of 
avoiding some of the accidents that are due to careless- 
ness or a lack of knowledge.on the part of many whose 
duty it is to use this dangerous material in their daily 
work: 

Miners should be educated in the storage and, particu- 
larly, in the use and handling of explosives. They should 
not only be given a copy of rules, but should be instructed 
verbally in this regard. The United States Coal and 
Coke Co., at Gary is very strict in its observance of 
these precautions. Each miner is supplied with a copy 
of the rules, printed in his own language, and given 
verbal instructions by the company inspector, as well as 
by the mine foreman and his assistant. If he cannot read 
he is questioned on the rules until he becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with what is required. 

The following description of the elaborate system em- 
ployed by the Horden Collieries Coal Co., of England, in 
respect to the storage, handling and use of the explosives 
used in their mines will be of interest : 

The company’s magazine is located 3000 ft. from the 
tipple. The building measures 12x12 ft., and is 714 ft. 
high inside. The walls are of concrete and 8 in. thick. 
In one corner is a large cupboard for the storage of 
detonators, while the remaining space is occupied by ex- 
plosives. The floor and partitions are of wood and wooden 
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pegs are used instead of nails. The locks, hinges and 
other fastenings are of brass. There is an 8-ft. fence 
around the building and no one is permitted to enter 
this inclosure except the attendant, who is supplied with 
a locked safety lamp and wears rubber shoes. 

There is an excellent system employed in distributing 
explosives to the miners. Each man is supplied with a 
metallic canister stamped with his check number. Upon 
reaching the outer door of the magazine, he calls out his 
number and receives his canister from the attendant, a 
record of the amount of powder in the canister having 
been previously made in a book kept for that purpose. 
At the end of the shift the miner returns his canister 
to the magazine, when the contents remaining in the 
can are noted and the quantity used is charged to the 


miner. The form of this book is as follows: 
Check | Weight of Powder (0z.) 4 
Date Number Name Issued | Returned | Used 











The detonators are never handled by the miners; they 


are carried into the mine in locked tin boxes by the shot- 


firers or deputy overmen. Lach shotfirer has a number, 
and this number is stamped on the box containing the 
detonators in his charge. A record is kept of these 
detonators in a book similar to that used for explosives. 
The book form is as follows: 

Box m——Number of Detonators———_, 
Date No. Name Issued | Returned Used | Bad 


In this mine the coal is undercut by compressed-air 
machines and the holes drilled by air drills. The mine 
is divided into separate districts, each district having a 


deputy overman or shotfirer in charge and one man to | 


drill the holes. The shotfirer carries with him a wooden 
iamping rod, having at one end a copper scraper. His 
duty is to clean, charge and tamp all holes, using only 
clay for the tamping. 

The shots are fired with an electric battery, and not 
less than 50 ft. of cable is allowed to be used in this 
work. Only one shot is fired at a time. After firing 
a shot, the shotfirer must disconnect the cable and take 
the key from the battery, before proceeding to make the 
connection for firing the next shot. I may say that 
accidents from explosives and the occurrence of blownout 
shots in this system of firing are a thing of the past. 
J am convinced that it only requires a thorough system 
of storing, handling and using explosives, and a safe and 
reliable method of firing the shots, to eliminate completely 
the occurrence of accidents along this line. I hope to 
see others give their experience and suggestions. 

Marytown, W. Va. JAMES THIRTLE. 

Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 10—The discussion in Coal Age in reference 
to the question of why strikes occur so frequently in coal 
mining has been one of growing interest. I think that 
Hugh Archbald, judging from his article on this subject, 
Coal Age, July 24, p. 124, has not had much experience 
with the United Mine Workers of America. Either that, 
or he is able to handle them better than the rest of us. 
I have had some dealings with this organization and am 
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able to say that its chief aim appears to be to get some- 
thing for nothing, in any way and by any means possible. 
Its chief weapon is the strike, which always makes some- 
one go hungry, and the men on strike lose more money 
than they gain. 

I recall an instance of this kind where the miners asked 
for a 5-per cent. increase, but the demand was promptly 
refused by the operators. A strike was called, which 
lasted two months, and at the end of that time we went 
back to work with something like a 2-per cent. increase. 
But one can readily see that had the full 5 per cent. been 
granted the men, this would not have made up for the two 
months’ full pay lost, as the following figures will clearly 
show : 

The average earnings in this district were $65 a month, 
or $780 a year. Adding the 2 per cent. allowed, increased 
this pay to $66.30 a month, which amounted to $663 for 
the entire 10 months following the strike. This showed 
a loss of $780 — $663 = $117 for each man for that 
year. Had the full 5 per cent. increase been allowed, the 
pay would have been $68.25 a month, which would have 
amounted to $682.50 for the entire 10 months following 
the strike. This would have shown a loss of $780 — 
$682.50 = $97.50 for each man during that year. 

But these figures do not show all that the strike cost 
the men, as miners always spend more when they are idle 
than when they are working. I can heartily endorse 
every word that 8S. A. Driver has said in his Letter No. 8, 
Aug. 28, p. 349. I want to congratulate Mr. Driver for 
the letter he has written, which exposes the whole scheme 
of labor organizations as they have been conducted. This 
letter should be read by every member of the union, and 
especially by union leaders, who should profit by the les- 
sons taught therein. I believe thoroughly that the oper- 
ator of a mine should have the authority and the right 
to choose his own working force and to hire and discharge 
his men at will. This is the only way in which discipline 
can be maintained in the mine. No men or organization 
of men should be permitted to usurp this authority in 
respect to the employment of workers in the mines. 

In my experience I have frequently known the pit 
committee to present complaints that did not come from 
the men but emanated solely from the committee. When 
certain rules were posted at the mine it would often hap- 
pen that the committee would object to their being 
enforced, claiming that the matter was not mentioned in 
the contract and stating that trouble would follow if the 
rule was not rescinded. 

Another instance that I recall was where an assistant 
foreman used a driver to run a motor for a few days 
when the motorman was absent from the mine. A little 
later a vacancy was quickly filled by a competent motor- 
man, which was a proper thing for the company to do. 
The miners, however, took exception to this, claiming 
that one of their own men should have been chosen for 
the place. Failing to obtain any satisfaction from the 
superintendent, the matter was taken up by the commit- 
tee with the district officials of the union. The result 
was that the new motorman was charged with “taking a 
job from a brother miner.” These facts illustrate how 
the principles governing the union work against the 
efforts that are being made by coal operators for the 
betterment of the miners. When so much has been done 
to improve their conditions in the mine and living con- 
ditions in the camp, it is discouraging to companies to 
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have to face these conditions, for which the union alone 
is responsible. It requires a big-hearted man to overlook 
the foibles of this class of mine workers, who | am glad 
to say are greatly in the minority. . 

What a boon it would be to coal mining if every mine 
worker would consider the interest of his company as 
his own interest, and the operator, in turn, regard the 
welfare of his employees as his own welfare. It would 
not be long then before trouble makers would be forced 
to find other employment than that for which they are 
paid by the union. That would be a glorious day for the 
mining industry. The industrious mine worker would 
feel more at ease and be able to settle down and make 
his own home, where he could live in cheer and comfort 
with his family. 

Mr. Driver has illustrated well the true conditions 
growing out of the influence of the union to compel a fixed 
wage scale, where he cites the case of a man who had 
worked in the mine all his life but was compelled to 
accept the same day wage as another man who had never 
been in a mine until the day he was given a job greasing 
cars at the bottom of the shaft. I think with Mr. Driver 
that it is difficult to understand how Mr. Archbald, an 
efficiency engineer, can advocate these principles from his 
standpoint. 
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Study Cours 
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It cannot be wondered that men who have striven by 
study to improve themselves that they might qualify for 
a higher position should be discouraged. It is often re- 
marked, ‘““What is the use of studying to fit yourself for 
a higher place, when the union will see that you get the 
place whenever there is a vacancy?” I have heard men 
remark more times than I can tell that “there is no use 
to study any more when everybody draws the same pay.” 
Again, “If the boss finds that I know more about some 
things than the other fellow he will impose upon me, 
and it is better that I should not know so much, unless 
I can get more pay.” 

An honest worker, striving to better himself and do 
better work for the company, gains nothing, but rather 
loses, because he accomplishes more than his fellow- 
worker, but is paid the same scale. For his pains he is 
often called a company’s “sucker”—a term that is tie 
next thing to being called a “scab,” in return for which 
any man will fight. This discussion has done much good, 
and if men will heed what has been suggested the future 
will see a great improvement. There will be developed a 
class of miners striving to provide for their families 
good homes and anxious to become loyal citizens. 

ASSISTANT FOREMAN. 

Bevier, Ky. 


By J. T. BEearp 
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The Circle—In the mensuration of the circle, the ratio of 
the circumference of the circle to its diameter is a constant 
factor, which is the same for all circles and is designated by 
the Greek letter (7) pi. 


Value of t—The length of the circumference of a circle 
cannot be expressed exactly in terms of its diameter, although 
numerous attempts have been made since the time of Archi- 
medes, and the value of 7 extended to 35 decimal places with- 
out reaching a final result. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, this value is 7 = 3.1416. 


Formulas—Calling the radius r, diameter d, circumference 
C and area A, for any circle: 


Circumference, C= «rd =20r (1) 
; eC a 
Diameter, d= == = 3.1416 (2) 
: d C C 
Radius, Denes. has OTSA) 3) 
Area, A=CX5= ar? = 3.1416 r? (4) 
2 
Azar 5) = 4a = 0.7854 a (5) 


The Are of a Cirele—An arc of a circle is a portion of its 
circumference. The arc is measured by its subtending angle, 


aes 





pes 


a eas D Fig. 2 Fig. 3 
or the angle it subtends, which is the angle formed by the 
two radii drawn to the extremities of the are. Thus, in Fig. 1, 
the arc AmB is measured by the subtending angle AOB; the 
are BC by the angle BOC; and the sum of these two arcs, or 
the semicircle ABC is equal to 180 deg. or two right angles, 
the full circle or circumference being 360 deg. 

_ The Chord of an Are—A chord of an arc is the straight 
line joining its extremities. A straight line joining any two 
points of the circumference of a cirele and not passing 
through its center is a chord of that circle. In Fig. 1, the 
dotted lines AB and BC are chords; but the line AC, passing 
through the center O, is the diameter of the circle. 

The rise of an are of a circle is its perpendicular distance 
from the chord, at its center. Thus, in Fig. 1, the line mn, 
drawn perpendicular to the chord AB, at its middle point n, 
is the rise of the arc AmB. 
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_ A segment of a circle is that portion of the area of the 
circle bounded by a chord and the arc it subtends. Thus, in 
Fig. 1, AmBn is a segment of the circle ABCD. 

A sector of a circle is that portion of its area bounded by 
an are and the two radii drawn to its extremities. Thus, in 
Fig. 1, OAmB is a sector of the circle ABCD. 


Calculation of Area—The area of a sector or segment of a 
circle, like that of the circle, can only be approximated. If 
the angle subtending the arc of the sector or segment is given 
the area of the sector is found by multiplying the area of the 
circle by the ratio of the given angle to 360 deg. 

The area of the segment is then found by subtracting from 
the area of the sector, the area of the triangle formed by the 
chord and the two radii. The area of this triangle is equal 
to the product of the half-chord and the radius less the rise 
of the arc. 

When the subtending angle is not given, the area of a 
sector must be found from the length of its arc; thus, 


Area of sector = 3 length of arc X radius 

Not knowing the subtending angle, the length of the are 
must be calculated from its chord and rise or the radius of the 
circle. This calculation depends on a principle that admits 
of a close degree of approximation. 


Principle—The chord of any are of a circle is a mean 
proportional between the diameter and the rise of twice that 
arc. 

The repeated application of this principle makes it possible 
to calculate successive subchords, or chords of half the pre- 
ceding are. Each successive subchord more closely approaches 
the line of the given arc. 


Formulas—The following formulas are employed: 


Let 1 = length of arc; 
h = rise of arc; 
ec = chord of arc; 
(cy, Co,» . » Cy, Successive subchords) 


number of subchords; 
r = radius of are. 


First subchord, : = V 2rh 
Rise of half-are, hain (1a V 1 — h/2r) 


The next successive subchord and rise are then calculated 
by substituting for h the value of h, found. This process can 
be continued to any desired number (n) of subdivisions. The 
last subchord (cn) multiplied by the number of subdivisions 
(n) will be approximately the length of the are. 


n= 


Length of are, l= ney = 2n V hyn (27 — hy) 
Area of sector, a= zm nr V hy (27 — hn) 


Area of segment, a= nrV hy (27 — hy) — sr = ia 
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An Electrical Transmission 


I want to inquire as to the actual advantage in the 
operation of a direct-current dynamo at our power plant. 
At this plant we have two direct-current machines, each 
having a capacity of 150 kw. at 250 volts. The line 
transmission consists of four large copper wires extend- 
ing from the power house to the mine. The first mine 
is located at a distance of 34 mi. from the power house, 
while the second mine is at a distance of 114 mi. from 
the power house, and the entry in this mine is almost a 
mile long. At present we are operating the two dynamos 
in parallel. I would like to ask, Would it be better to 
separate the transmission lines leading to these mines and 
operate the dynamos independently of each other? 

Is it possible to use the rails of the tracks for the return 
current? Also, at what distance would you advise to 
discontinue the use of a direct-current dynamo and install 
in its place an alternating-current machine? 

M. K. MArLowe. 

Block, Tenn. 





The choice between the use of a direct-current and 
an alternating-current machine in electrical transmission 
is purely an economic consideration. It is generally better 
to employ a direct-current machine whenever the distance 
is such that the line drop is not excessive. The available 
voltage at the end of the line must be sufficient for the 
load at that point. When it is possible to use a direct- 


current transmission, the necessity for converting the 


— 


current, by means of a rotary converter or a motor- 
generator set, is obviated. On the other hand, it often 
happens that the length of transmission is such as to 
require the use of the alternating current, in order to 
avoid excessive expense for copper. Another feature that 
must often be considered is the price of electricity. When 
this is high, it may often prove advisable to adopt an 
alternating-current transmission, which permits the use 
of a higher voltage and a smaller current, requiring less 
copper for the same work to be performed. However, a 
change from direct-current to alternating-current trans- 
mission may necessitate changing the mine motors. These 
questions must all be considered beforehand. 

In the present case it may be stated that there would 
be a decided advantage in operating the two machines 
independently, using a separate line transmission for 
each mine. By this means the available voltage at each 
mine could be regulated to suit the conditions of trans- 
mission, and it would not be necessary to operate the 
motors at the nearer mine at an unnecessarily high volt- 
age, such as is required for the longer transmission of 
current to the second mine. 

In reference to the use of the track rails for the return 
current, this should always be done when it is possible to 
provide and maintain a good bonding of the rails. By 
the use of a rail return the cost for copper is reduced, 
the double trolley system is eliminated and the rail return 


reduces the total resistance for transmission. 
& 


No distance can be stated as the limit for the employ- 
ment of a direct-current transmission, since for the rea- 
sons given the choice between direct and alternating cur- 
rent depends on many conditions not named in this 
inquiry. It is a matter that must be worked out for each 
individual case by a competent electrician who is fully 
acquainted with the requirements in any particular case. 


cS 
To Rescue a Drowning Person 


Can you inform me of the best method to adopt to 
rescue a drowning person? In other words, if a man was 
seen to be drowning in deep water, and a good swimmer 
went to his rescue, what method should the swimmer 
adopt; and how should he approach and handle the 
drowning man, in order to protect himself and rescue the 
man? 

RESCUER. 

Oakview, Colo. 





The first consideration of a rescuer in a drowning 
accident is, obviously, self-preservation, for only in this 
way can a double tragedy be avoided. A poor swimmer 
should never go to the rescue of a person drowning in 
deep water except in a boat or supported by other means 
that will assist him in effecting the rescue. There is more 
or less exaggeration, however, regarding the danger at- 
tending the rescue of a drowning person by a strong 
swimmer. The chief requirement in this case is that the 
rescuer shall keep reasonably cool, use his judgment and 
endeavor to reassure the victim in a manner that will 
tend to restore his self-confidence. 

When attempting a rescue under the conditions de- 
scribed, one should maneuver so as to approach the vic- 
tim from behind. He is then in position to grasp the per- 
son by the arms near the arm pits. Then, if he is expert 
in the water, it will not be difficult for him to swim on 
his back, propelling himself with his feet and holding the 
sinking one over him, taking care to keep his mouth 
above the surface of the water. If the rescued one offers 
no resistance, the rescuer may be able to hold him in 
position by placing his left hand under his chin, which 
will leave the right arm free for swimming. 

If the victim struggles violently, however, it may be 
necessary to adopt drastic measures and render him 
unconscious by a blow on the head, which is not always 
possible. It is better to hold the head of the drowning 
person under the water until he becomes quiet. In case 
the drowning man succeeds in locking his arms about 
the rescuer so as to render him powerless, the latter may 
be able to hold his breath under the water in hopes that 
the other will relax his hold. Such an event presents the 
most serious aspect that could arise and must be carefully 
avoided, if possible. The best means of breaking the 
death grip of a drowning person is to raise one or both 
knees and thrust them against his or her chest. The 
entire strength can thus be used to force the struggling 
person to loose his grip on the rescuer. 
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Tenmessee Examination for 
Mine Foremen, Etc. 


(Continued from Last Issue) 

Ques.—If you were in charge of a “Class-A” mine, em- 
ploying an average of 100 men and 10 mules, how much 
air would be required, in order to comply with the mine 
law? Would you be satisfied with this amount of air, 
and if not, how much air would you require for the ven- 
tilation of the mine? 

Ans.—Sec. 9 of the Tennessee mining law designates 
a “Class-A” mine as one “known to hberate firedamp 
(CH,) at present or in the future.” For such a mine 
the law requires a circulation of 150 cu.ft. of air per min. 
for each person and 600 cu.ft. per min. for each animal 
employed in the mine. To comply with this law, the 
volume of air supplied to the mine must be 100 & 150 + 
10 & 600 = 21,000 cu.ft. per min. Under general work- 
ing conditions this volume of air would be insufficient for 
the thorough ventilation of a mine of this size generating 
marsh gas in considerable quantity. 

The volume of air required for efficient ventilation of 
the mine will depend on the number of splits and the 
area of the air passages, in addition to the number of 
men and animals employed in the mine. In any case the 
velocity of the air current must be sufficient to effectually 
sweep away the gases that would otherwise accumulate in 
the working places and in the void and abandoned places 
in the mine. Also, the air volume must be sufficient to 
dilute the gases generated so as to render them harmless. 
The velocity of the air sweeping the working faces should 
be from 200 to 300, or even 350 ft. per min., depending 
on the quantity of gas generated. 

Ques.—In a wreck that causes a trolley wire to fall, 
if a man receives a shock and, becoming unconscious, 
falls on the wire, describe in what different ways you 
would try to rescue him from danger and how you would 
attempt to resuscitate him after getting him off the wire. 

Ans.—Replying to the first question, grab him by his 
loose garments if these are dry, and jerk him quickly 
in a way to remove him most readily from the wire. If 
a dry pole or stick is at hand this may be used to roll 
or push him from the wire. A dry coat or jacket or any- 
thing at hand will be useful to employ in grasping the 
man and dragging him from his dangerous position. In 
any event, avoid standing in water or coming in con- 
tact with his wet clothing. Of course if rubber shoes 
or gloves are available, these should be used as being 
good insulators. Always stand on dry ground or a dry 
board, and avoid, by all means, coming in contact with 
a live wire or rail. The trolley wire may be safely cut 
by a sharp ax or hatchet having a dry wooden handle. 
It is well to grasp the handle with a dry cloth or piece 
of clothing, or, better still, a silk handkerchief, as silk 
is one of the best of insulators. 

Replying to the second question, in order to restore 
the man to consciousness or to invigorate him if still 
conscious, the treatment to be employed after he is re- 
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moved from contact with the wire is artificial respiration. 
This should be done promptly. The Schaefer method is 
the best to adopt. In this method the man is laid at 
full length on the ground, with his face down, care being 
taken to see that his mouth is open and that the tongue 
falls forward. The head should rest on one arm, while 
the other is extended above the head, which is turned 
slightly to one side to permit the free access of air to 
mouth and nostrils. Kneeling on one side, or astride of 
the man, without resting on him, the operator places the 
palms of his hands on the short ribs across the small 
of the man’s back, with thumbs almost touching. Then, 
by alternately pressing downward, so that the weight of 
the operator’s body compresses the chest of the victim, 
and rising again so as to give opportunity for the chest 
to expand, and repeating these movements at the rate of 
about 12 to 14 a min., the action of breathing is dupli- 
cated and air induced to enter the lungs. 

Ques.—What are the main points to be considered in 
respect to a good mine door? 

Ans.—First, the door should be located, as far as prac- 
ticable, in a straight portion of the entry, and under 
good roof where the opening is not too wide. It should 
never be located at the foot of a grade, where cars may 
not be under control. Second, a substantial frame should 
first be erected in the entry by setting two good posts, 
one on either side of the road, a short distance outside 
of the rail. If no crossbar is used at the roof a heavy 
plank should be spiked on the outby side of these posts 
close to the roof. This should extend the full length 
of the entry, from rib to rib, a lighter post having been 
set close to each rib. The open space on each side of 
the road is now closed by nailing short boards to the 
posts, and the entire frame is calked with waste or old 
canvas so that it is air-tight. The door itself is made 
of a double thickness of boards nailed together and 
framed diagonally or on the bias, so as to provide a suf- 
ficient support and prevent the sagging of the door. This 
is hung on the intake side of the door-frame and given 
a slight fall, so that it will be impossible for it to re- 
main open unless it is propped back or otherwise held. 

Ques.—State the advantages and disadvantages of the 
use of curtains instead of doors, and explain where you 
would prefer to use a curtain instead of a door, giving 
the reasons why. 

Ans.—A door has the advantage of being more per- 
manent and deflecting the air more completely than a 
curtain, while a curtain is more quickly hung and costs 
less than a door, besides presenting less obstruction in 
the entry in case a driver loses control of his car. 

A curtain is generally preferred where it is desired 
to partially split the air, sending a portion of the current 
through the rooms, while a small scale of air continues 
to travel the entry. Also, wherever the arrangement is 
only temporary, and quite generally in the workings, 
while doors are usually preferred on main haulage roads 
and airways and between sections of the mine. 
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Washington, D.C. 


Information from the Canal Zone shows that work on the 
coaling facilities there is progressing fast. At the Pacific 
Terminal the erection of the unloader towers is going rapidly 
forward. Excavation at the west end of the unloader towers 
and wharf was continued during August. At the reloader 
wharf work has continued on ex¢avating caissons placing 
excavating steel and sealing the caissons. The excavation 
in the caissons amounted to 1,162 cu.yd., 336 cu.yd. of which 
was hard rock. To date 76 caissons are under way and 48 
sunk to rock. 

At the Atlantic Terminal eight of the end wharf caissons 
have been sealed and seven filled with concrete. Highty 
linear feet of floor containing 655 cu.yd. were poured for the 
unloader wharf and 200 lin.ft. of floor containing 1,365 cu.yd. 
were poured for the reloader wharf. Caisson foundations for 
the unloader and reloader wharves were completed. 

At the end of the month excavation was completed in all 
but six of the 31 caissons. The erection and riveting of deck 
steel for both unloader and reloader wharves were entirely 
completed. The installation of hoppers and chutes on bridges 
and bridge diggers is proceeding rapidly. The operating cabs 
on diggers have been partially enclosed, and transformer house 
and controller coops completely housed with corrugated iron 
and siding, but no floors installed. 

Steel for all four towers is about 99 per cent. completed 
and 98 per cent. riveted. Fuel oil plants have likewise been 
earried much further toward completion, the building being 
substantially completed at the Mount Hope plant and well 
advanced at Balboa. 


Trade Commission to Again Get Into Action 


It is expected by the 25th of September practically all, if 
not all, of the members of the Federal Trade Commission will 
have reached Washington ready for resumption of work. One 
or two are already in residence. It is stated that many com- 
plaints and various letters of inquiry concerning mining 
enterprises of various descriptions have reached the Commis- 
sion from investors and others. 

There were already a good many inquiries and communica- 
tions from small stockholders and representatives of minority 
stockholding interests who desired aid in different ways from 
the Commission. One of the first pieces of work to be under- 
taken by the Commission will be a report on the hearings 
hitherto held both before and during the recent trip. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Weatherly—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has just put into 
operation a new mine on Buck Mountain and has named it 
Council Ridge colliery. 

Bloomsburg—Judge Evans, of the Columbia County Court, 
has issued an opinion restraining the County Commissioners 
from refusing to print the name of Keran Donahue as a 
eandidate for mine inspector at the primary election. This 
case was similar to the one brought in Schuylkill County in 
which it was sought to prevent nominations for mine inspector 
on the ground that it was a state office and could not be 
voted on at a county election. In this latter case the Supreme 
Court granted a supersedas and it was on this bill that 
Judge Evans based his opinion. 

Lansford—After making full time practically all summer 
the collieries of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. in the 
Panther Creek Valley were compelled to shut down recently 
from Friday night until Wednesday, due to a lack of orders 
caused by the unprecedented heat wave which gripped the 
eastern seaboard for about two weeks. 

Seranton—An explosion in the Surface Vein in the National 
mine recently tore through to the surface and wrecked the 
garden of Frank Mangan. Vegetables were uprooted and 
thrown high in the air. This explosion occurred about two 
miles from the National Colliery. 

Duryea—While at work in the Hallstead mine of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., five men were 
recently burned by gas, three receiving serious injuries. They 
were all, however, taken to their homes in Duryea, and at 
Simpson. 
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Connellsville—Production of coke throughout the Connells- 
ville region recently attained approximately 390,000 tons per 
week with shipments at about the same figure. Stock coke 
has practically disappeared from the region. 


Star Junction—Preparations have been made by the Echard 
Coal & Coke Co. to put the plant in readiness to start. 
Orders for firing the ovens are expected shortly. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—West Virginia coal operators who ship their 
products to Western markets over the four trunk line railways 
operating in West Virginia will make a centralized fight 
against the proposed 60 per cent. increase in freight rates for 
the transportation of coal to Western points. While the 
tariffs proposing the increase have not yet been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the railroads, the 
operators have been informed that they are now being pre- 
pared. 


Eecles—The hoisting engineer for the New River Collieries 
Co. was recently arrested for neglect of duty, brought before 
a justice of the peace and fined $50. The engineer had charge 
of the operation of the fan, and was found asleep on duty. 
As a consquence of his neglect the fan had greatly slowed 
down in speed, thereby endangering the lives of those at 
work in the mine. This occurred at shaft No. 5 where the 
explosion of Apr. 28, 1914, occurred. 


Charleston—Thirty-five men were killed during the month 
of August in'the mines of West Virginia. As usual, falls of 
coal and slate were responsible for most of the fatalities. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Alabama Safety Association will hold a 
big field day meet on October 8 at the State Fair grounds 
and the State Fair will codperate with the association in 
making awards. 


Lewisburg—The coke ovens of the Alabama Co. at Lewis- 
burg and Brookwood have been relighted after being shut 
down for several months. The two furnaces of this company 
at Gadsden will probably be started soon. 





KENTUCKY 

Lexington—An all-day meeting of the board of directors of 
the Kentucky River Coal Corporation was held recently in 
this city, attended by the leading officers of the company. 
President W. S. Dudley, of Lexington, presided. It was stated 
after the meeting that routine business, details of organiza- 
tion, etc., were given the attention of the members present. 
A large number of leases of coal lands held by the company 
were passed on, it is said. 


Pikeville—The coal business throughout this region is 
showing considerable improvement, and it is believed that 
this improvement means a similar change in the business 
of railway companies. Various improvements are being in- 
stalled throughout this region in anticipation of a heavy 
output next year. 


OHIO 
Bellaire—The Blakewell Coal Co. recently ordered out a 
force of 10 men to report at its Georgetown mine to clean 
up and repair the development. It is believed that this mine 
is about to resume operation. When working full it employed 
150 men, but has been idle since the start of the strike over 
a year ago. 


Gloucester—Mine No. 22 of the Hisylvania Coal Co. was 
put out of commission recently, because of an accident to the 
machinery. The damage will be repaired within a week. 


Athens—Mine Inspector J. M. Roan, assisted by a corps of 
helpers recently opened mine No. 211 of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., located near Athens, which was sealed up last May, 
following a disasterous fire. When the mine was opened it 
was found that the fire had burned itself out and that a large 
quantity of coal had been consumed. The fans were started 
and ventilation established. The Sunday Creek Coal Co, will 
not operate the mine for the time ‘being, as all of its Ohio 
mines are closed. 
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New Straitsville—The Jones Bros. mines near New Straits- 
ville were seriously damaged by a flood a short time ago. 
Damage was also done to a Sunday Creek mine at Nelsonville 
and a mine of the Corning Mining Co. at Corning. 


INDIANA 


Brazil—Clay County is beginning to fear that coal strip- 
ping operations are going to interfere materially with agri- 
cultural pursuits, The Ehrlich Pierce)Co. of \Turner,.ind., 
has begun stripping on 1,000 acres near Staunton and there 
are several other stripping pits mining at a depth of 9 to 
SQett. 


Washington—An unusual occurrence—lightning entering a 
coal mine—is reported from the Cannelburg mine of the 
Daviess County Coal Co. The bolt struck the top of the 
tipple, ran down the sides to the water pipes and entered 
and lighted up the mine where 100 men were at work. Four 
men were in the weighroom through which the bolt passed. 
They were uninjured. 


Oakland City—An explosion in the T. C. Bugg mine recently 
injured one man seriously and three others slightly. The 
mine had been idle while a new tipple was being built and 
the men entered the workings before the air had been 
thoroughly circulated. 


COLORADO 


Denver—tThe Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has posted, at its 
numerous coal mines in Colorado, notices to the effect that 
hereafter no man over 49 years of age, or apparently over 
that age, and no boy under, or apparently under, 16 years of 
age, will be given employment. This rule has been made 
by this company as a precaution against excessive demands 
for indemnities under the new employees law but it does not 
affect those men or boys in the employ of the company prior 
to Sept. 1, 1915. In the future, according to this same rule, 
each new applicant for employment must, if requested, submit 
to a medical and physical examination by the company’s 
physicians. 

The state industrial commission has notified the coal 
operators of Colorado that no reductions will be made under 
the new workmen’s compensation law from the rate already 
in use under the old line insurance companies, namely $7.47 
per $100 of payroll. This rate when compelled to be paid will 
make the cost of compensation insurance run into high figures, 
and the matter is arousing much discussion among the coal 
men. Many of the large companies are opposed to having 
insurance written in the state fund as the latter carries the 
coal mine risk. It is understood that a number of the coal 
operators will form a mutual insurance company, as they are 
authorized to do under the law. Others of the large concerns 
will prefer to carry their own risks and file a bond with 
the commission to guarantee payment of compensation losses. 


ILLINOIS 


Chieago—The Scuthern Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a petition 
asking for a rehearing of the Western rate case. 


Danville—Control of the Dering Coal Co. properties at 
Westville and West Frankfort has passed into the hands of 
the Producers Coal Co., which is headed by F. S. Peabody. 
This firm will operate the property for the Continental & 
Commercial Bank, and for Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York. 


La Salle—It was announced recently by the La Salle County 
Carbon Coal Co. that its mine on East First St., La Salle, 
would shortly begin operation with a full force of employees. 
For some time past preparations have been made for starting, 
while during the period which the mine had been shut down, 
a number of improvements have been made. Two hundred 
and fifty men, and possibly more, will resume work at this 
operation. 
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Nuneaton, England—Several hundred miners were trapped 
at Exhall colliery Sept. 21 as the result of a fire. The cage 
employed to bring workmen to the surface was destroyed, 
but out of about 250 miners in the colliery at the time of 


the disaster, 200 were rescued by means of an emergency 
shaft. 
issen, Germany—It is reported that the German Coal 


Syndicate has been prolonged for 15 months. It was apparent 
that the Syndicate would be dissolved at the expiration of the 
present agreement, but the federal council issued a decree 
for a compulsory organization under government auspices 
unless the mine owners settled their differences. 
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William J. Harris has been appointed Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the Star Manufacturing Co. of New Lexington, 


Ohio. 


W. C. Coke Vand .G. BB. -Caylor, 
been appointed explosive chemists 
at Pittsburgh. 


Benjamin N. Ford of Cincinnati has been appointed receiver 


both of Pittsburgh, have 
in the Bureau. of Mines 


for the Templeton Coal Co. of Dolan, Harrison County, Ohio. 


His bond was fixed at $10,000. 


John L. Kemmerer, secretary and treasurer of the Kem- 
merer Coal Co., accompanied by his wife, has gone on a 
hunting trip for big game in the Fall River Basin of Wyoming, 


J. N. Sherer was recently appointed sales agent for the 
Producers Coke Co. at Uniontown, Penn., in place of Richard 
Peters, Jr., who recently became allied with the William J. 
Rainey interests. 


Lot Jenkins of Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
from custodian of the Ohio mine rescue car 
mine inspector of the eighth district. Mr. 
quarters will be at Martins Ferry. 


Albert L. Allen, assistant to the general manager of the 
New York State Workmen’s Insurance Fund, was recently 
elected assistant manager of the Pennsylvania fund, and in- 
structed to start work on forms, schedules and other pre- 
liminaries. 

Walter Peterson has been appointed as sales agent of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. with headquarters at No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City. Mr. Peterson succeeds George H. Bressette, 
who resigned after several years service. Mr. Peterson was 
formerly connected with the Staple Coal Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. He is well known among the coal trade. 


Lowther Ferris, formerly general sales agent of the Wel- 
lington-Comax Agency, Ltd. (Canadian Colliers, Dunsmuir, 
Ltd.) of Victoria, B. C., has organized and will become general 
manager of the Columbia River Coal Dock Co., of Portland, 
Ore. Large docks for coal storage and ship bunkering are 
to be erected at once on North Portland Harbor at North 
Portland, Ore, 

Irving R. Gard has been appointed consulting engineer 
for the Columbia River Coal Dock Co., of Portland, Ore. He 
will design and superintend the construction of the coal 
bunktring and storage docks which this company will erect 
at once on the Columbia River near North Portland. The 
plant, when completed, will be the largest and most efficient 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


has been promoted 
“Buckeye,” to 
Jenkins’ head- 


Willis H. Brown has been chosen as vice-president of the 
Seiler-Blanchard Co., of No. 1 Broadway, New York City. He 
is well and favorably known among the coal trade in the 
eastern part of the country. Mr. Brown was for several years 
connected with the Skeele Coal Co., of 90 West St., both as 
general sales manager and as vice-president. The Seiler- 
Blanchard Co. will occupy larger quarters on the ninth floor 
of No. 1 Broadway in the near future. 


Walter Schlagier, paymaster for a colliery near Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., was waylaid by robbers, who took from him 
$1,100 in cash, besides valuable jewelry. The robbery took 
place near a stripping just beyond Keystone, to which point 
he had been escorted by state police as a matter of precaution. 
He had hardly traversed a half mile when he was assailed 
by four men and after being relieved of his valuables was 
wired to a tree. State police are scouring the territory and 
hopes are expressed that the culprits will soon be in custody. 
The paymaster was not injured in any way. 
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Denver, Colo.—The National Fuel Co. recently awarded a 
contract for a new wood tipple at the Shamrock mine to 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co. of Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—Five million tons of coal held up in 
the Kanawha River awaiting a favorable stage was recently 
started southward. The majority of the shipment was to 
Cincinnati. 

* Charleston, W. Wa.—The Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal 
Co. has awarded a contract for a Marcus coal tipple equip- 
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ment for installation at Kayford, W. Va. to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—A case involving approximately 
$2,500,000 was recently placed on trial before Judge H. A. 
Fuller. This suit is that of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. against the Kingston Coal Co., and concerns 
the construction and execution of coal leases and mining 
contracts dating back to 1878. 


New York, N. Y.—The Wolf Safety Lamp Co. of America, 
Inc., has removed from 49 West St., to 74-80 Washington St., 
New York City. The new factory, as well as the offices of 
the above company are now located at the Washington &t. 
address. Lamps are now manufactured complete at this 
address as well as all component parts thereof. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—A special term of the Federal District 


Court to convene on Oct. 12, is scheduled to hear an ejectment 
suit of the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. against Milton Curtis 
and others. The question at issue, it is understood, is the 
matter of mineral rights. The case has been on the docket 
of the Federal Court for the past two years or more. 


Winburne, Penn.—Messrs. Peale, Peacock & Kerr, of New 
York, recently awarded the contract for a two-track steel 
tipple with car haul for mine No. 9 at Winburne ,Penn., to 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co. of Chicago. They have also let 
a contract to the same company for a Marcus patent picking 
table screen for mine No. 24 of the Russell Coal Mining Co. 
of Russellville, Penn. 


Fairmont, W. Wa.—Condemnation proceedings by the 
Western Maryland R.R. Co. to secure rights of way for the 
construction of the Fairmount-Helens Run R.R. will be heard 
at a special session of the Circuit Court called for Oct. 8. 
Much trouble has been experienced by the Western Maryland 
in procuring rights of way, and as a result it is deemed neces- 
sary to resort to condemnation proceedings. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. 
has advertised for sale the equipment of the barges ‘Tunnel 
Ridge” and ‘Coleraine,’ which went ashore at Highland Light 
Apr. 3 last. ‘The vessels are so hard and fast aground that it 
has been decided that it would be too expensive to float them 
and the decision was therefore made to sell all the fittings 
such as boilers, chains, spars and windlasses. 





Huntington, W. Va.—Coal loadings on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. for the first 16 days of September, 1915, have 
increased more than 100,000 tons over loadings for the same 
period of a year ago. From Sept. 1 to 16 inclusive, 1,260,770 
tons of coal were loaded on the Chesapeake & Ohio while 
during the same period last year only 1,139,180 tons were 
handled. This shows a difference in favor of 1915 of 121,590 
tons. 


Des Moines, Iowa—The State Mining Department of Iowa, 
as the first important step in an educational campaizn 
throughout the state, installed a coal exhibit in the mines 
and mining building at the State Fair. It was endeavored 
by every means possible to impress upon visitors at the Feir 
the value of the mining industry of the state. Coal from 
more than 100 mines in 23 counties was shown, one lump 
weighing over 2,000 lb. 





New Haven, Conn.—There has recently been formed an 
organization among graduates of Yale University known as 
tae Yale Engineering Association. While any Yale graduate 
is eligible for membership, the Association naturally appeals 
most strongly to those engaged in engineering manufacturing 
or transportational pursuits. It is proposed to hold the 
first meeting of the Association in New Haven, Conn., the 
early part of November. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has announced 
plans for a giant new coal pier in this city to supplement 
the present pier at Curtis Bay. The pier will cost approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. It will have the most modern unloading 
machinery, so that all chutes can be used on one vessel or 
separately, with a shuttle and belt arrangement to prevent 
breakage. The capacity of the pier will be from 3,000 to 6,000 
tons per hour according to the necessity for rapid loading. 


Richmond, Mo.—The Pickering Coal Co. is arranging with 
the General Electric Co. for a motor generator set and a 
storage battery locomotive for use in its mine. This is said 
to be the first use of electricity for traction in the smaller 
mines of the district. The locomotive is of four tons capacity, 
equipped with iron-clad batteries of 300 ampere-hours capac- 
ity, from the Electric Storage Battery Co. of Philadelphia. 
Current will be bought from the local central station at 
Richmond, half a mile away, a line being extended for that 
purpose by the station. The line will carry alternating 
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current, which will operate the generator set, 
direct current for the storage batteries. 


Richmond, Va.—Affirming the decision of the District Court 
at Phillippi, W. Va., the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals has decided that the Elk Coal Co. is entitled to 
possession of a tract of 1,000 acres in Randolph County, W. Va. 
This title was contested by George W. Snyder and others. 


producing 


Youngstown, Ohio—The new byproduct coke oven plant, 
or addition to the plant, consisting of 75 ovens, being erected 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Co., will be completed about 
Nov. 1. 


Coalwood, W. Wa.—The Carter Coal Co. has authorized 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co. of Chicago to proceed with the 
building of a large Marcus patent coal tipple with “R. and 
S.” loading booms, which was contracted for some months 
ago for the new mine recently sunk at Coalwood, and known 
as the Olga mine. This will be one of the largest installations 
in the state. The firm has also given the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. a contract for a new wooden Marcus tipple for the Nora 
mine at Coalwood, W. Va. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—On Oct. 1 the Goulds Manufacturing 
Co. of Seneca Falls, N. Y., will open a Philadelphia office at 
111 N. Third St. It purchased the business of H. E. Trotman, 
who up to the present time has been distributor for Goulds 
pumps in this territory, and has leased from him the store- 
room and warehouse at the above address. E. S. Jenison, 
formerly with the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, has been appointed manager and F. G. Kramer, formerly 
in the employ of H. E. Trotman, will be assistant manager. 
J. B. Trotman will continue with the Goulds Manufacturing 
Co. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. has 
announced forthcoming changes in the operation of certain 
of its lines in central and eastern Kentucky, which are of 
much importance to the coal operators in the Jenkins section. 
The changes will be effective Oct. 1. They will include con- 
solidation of the old Louisville & Atlantic division from 
Frankfort to Beattyville Junction with the eastern end of 
the Lexington & Eastern division, from Maloney to Jenkins, 
a distance of about 240 miles. This will form one of the 
longest divisions of the L. & N. in the state. The section of 
the L. & E. from Lexington to Maloney will be joined with 
the Kentucky Central division and directed from the office at 
Paris. The general offices which have been located at Lexing- 
ton will be abolished and the force divided between Paris and 
Irvine. The proposed changes will call for new train 
schedules on all the lines involved and these will be put 
into effect shortly. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Fayette County coke to England is the 
latest word in export circles, and although the tonnage being 
shipped from the ports of Baltimore and Philadelphia at pres- 
ent is not as large as that to some of the other countries, 
the way has been blazed for future orders it is believed and 
a steady stream of trade to the British Isles, at least during 
the Buropean hostilities, is looked for. The word of a 
prominent coke producer is that although the Connellsville 
operators sell to the exporters on the Atlantic Coast, they 
would rather see their product go to some country that is 
not engaged in the European war, and instead of being emer- 
gency suppliers, lay the foundations for a healthy export 
trade. South America does not use much standard coke, but 
the tonnage of coal and coke to points south has materially 
increased during the past two months and before the winter 
is over a line of trade should have been established between 
here and Argentina, Chile, Bolivia and other countries of 
South America that should have lasting results. 





Uniontown, Penn.—With coke bringing $2.25 a ton, nume1- 
ous independent plants throughout the Connellsville-Klondike 
region are making plans to reach a maximum output by Oct. 
1. The Aetna Connellsville Coke Co., which has 70 Overs 
burning at present, will increase its production gradually 
until the entire plant is working at capacity. Thompson- 
Connellsville No. 1 is working full with all of its 400 ovens 
fired and 450 men employed. Sometime between Sept. 20 and 
Oct. 1, 200 of the 400 ovens at Thompson-Connellsville No. 2 
plant will be fired. At present a large force of men is 
engaged in cleaning up the plant in anticipation of a resump- 
tion. Three hundred ovens are in operation at Tower Hill 
No. 1 and between 100 and 150 of the 400 at No. 2 plant will 
be fired shortly. This company is aiming to reach a maximum 
output as soon as possible. The Waltersburg Coal & Coke 
Co. is advertising for men preparatory to resuming operations 
and firing 150 additional ovens. It is not known when the 
increase in production will become effective but it is said the 
company expects to have work for 150 to 175 men by the 
first of October. 
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General Review 


Hot weather causes a collapse in the anthracite market. 
Bituminous continues to improve slowly. Shortage of vessels 
causes a heavy slump in exports. 
becoming important factors. 


Anthracite—There has been a general collapse in the hard 
coal trade as a result of the unprecedented high temper- 
atures. Dealers are slashing prices in an endeavor to force 
business, and the situation is fully as adverse as any time 
during the summer. Ordinarily the anthracite business be- 
gins to tone up at about this time, and it is most unusual 
to encounter a purely weather market at this period. The 
one encouraging factor in the situation is the fact that there 
is sure to be a sharp rush for coal with the first appearance 
of lower temperatures. At the moment stove coal is the only 
grade commanding the full circular price, with egg next, and 
fairly well maintained at close to the company prices. Pea 
and chestnut are at a complete standstill and the steam 
grades are weak, though showing indications of doing better. 


Bituminous—The soft coal trade continues its quiet course 
toward better conditions, the improvement being slow but 
satisfactory. No important price recessions are noted as a 
result of the extremely hot weather, the general tendency 
being to mark time pending further developments. Occa- 
sional orders are even appearing without solicitation, which 
indicates that the small manufacturers are beginning to 
resume operations. While the coal car supply has so far con- 
tinued adequate, reports of occasional shortages in isolated 
districts are creating no little concern over the future out- 
look. On the better grade fuels the demand is active, with 
prices firm. 


Exports—The foreign trade has been greatly handicapped 
during the past week by the scarcity of vessel tonnage. As 
a result, the movement has shown a sharp decline, while 
accumulations at the loading piers are excessive, particularly 
at Hampton Roads, where a large tonnage is awaiting arrival 
of vessels. The movement out of Baltimore for the current 
week has been the lightest for a number of months, and the 
present indications are that the September dumping at Hamp- 
ton Roads will be somewhat less than for last month. Vessel 
rates are stiffer, due in part to the beginning of the grain 
movement, and a continuation of the high freights and a 
paucity of vessels will restrict the offshore movement to a 
substantially less volume than has been anticipated. 


Lake Markets—Hot and unseasonable weather does not 
often affect the bituminous trade appreciably, but the tem- 
peratures have been so extremely high that there has been 
a sympathetic relapse in this branch, together with the an- 
thracite market. However, the delayed buying, resulting 
from the present temporary apathy, will ultimately result in 
an even greater activity with the advent of more seasonable 
temperature conditions. In the meantime prices are rela- 
tively steady at figures slightly above the low summer level, 
the railroad consumption continues to increase, and the re- 
quirements of the iron and steel industry in the Pittsburgh 
district remain at the maximum rate. While no important 
shortage of cars is yet apparent, the situation in this respect 
is notably different from a few months ago. <A congestion 
of grain is reported in the West and the railroads are rushing 
all available equipment in that direction. 


Middle West—The domestic market has been well sus- 
tained, notwithstanding the excessively hot weather. Tem- 
perature conditions have been more favorable toward the 
Northwest, which, combined with the advance in freight rates 
effective Oct. 1, has shaken out quite a number of unexpected 
orders. <A satisfactory volume of orders is coming in from 
the country dealers. The car-supply question is steadily 
becoming a more important factor in the situation ,especially 


where operators are particular regarding the kind of equip-. 


ment; increased tonnage, the heavy grain movement and a 
shortage of motive power are the chief difficulties. 


A Year Ago—Heavy demand for anthracite continues un- 
abated. Bituminous slowed down still further and the out- 
look is now most discouraging. Lake shipments for the sea- 
son show a big loss. Middle Western steam fuel given away 
for freight charges. 
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Iron Age—Export business is more distinctly the dominant 
factor in the steel trade than in any previous month of the 
war. Foreign rather than domestic demand caused an ad- 
vance of $2 a ton in wire products on Saturday, and in the 
past week the inquiry for steel rounds and for billets and 
blooms from Canadian makers of munitions and from France 
has been on a scale well-nigh incredible. As a whole the 
market is moving upward, not uniformly nor yet with any 
spectacular developments, but in response to the special in- 
fluences that have produced a scarcity of steel. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The last week has 
been quiet but firm. It would seem as if manufacturers 
were pretty well supplied with wools, and are working on 
what they have before they make new purchases. Consider- 
able comment is made in regard to the method England is em- 
ploying in retaining wools which have already been bid 
on and paid for by American purchasers. The woolen goods 
market is generally in a favorable condition. War orders 
have been more profitable than expected. They have kept 
looms in operation which otherwise would have been idle, 
and have kept up prices of domestic goods. 


Financial Chronicle—Contracts arranged for building op- 
erations in 159 cities of the United States during August 
totaled $70,333,787, as compared with $64,039,053 during the 
same month of last year. The figures for the first eight 
months of the current year are the smallest for any year since 
1908, the approximate figures for the past three years being 
$536 million for the current year, $584 million last year and 
$666 million in 1912, this latter being the high record for 
this period. 


Bradstreet—The week’s reports spell progress in agricul- 
ture, finance, trade and industry. Much-needed warm weather 
has given an impetus to the maturing of the large corn crop, 
winter-wheat threshing has been facilitated, spring wheat 
has begun to pour into the markets, and export trade in grain 
and cotton has expanded. In financial lines, while prices 
for securities continue to mark time, the pushing of negotia- 
tions for a large foreign loan here have righted the foreign 
exchange market and stiffened prices of farm products, the 
export of wheat and cotton being thereby facilitated. De- 
spite excessive heat which tends to hold back retail demand 
for fall, jobbing trade shows expansion at most centers. 


Dun—Oppressive heat checked trade activities in numer- 
ous directions, but this is a temporary drawback and is more 
than offset by the benefit accruing to the maturing crops. For 
the present, cross-currents appear in commercial channels, 
with the diplomatic complications continuing to cause hesi- 
tancy in forward undertakings. Hence, there is less of the 
anticipatory buying that usually follows the assurance of 
bountiful harvests, but general trade has made a_ sub- 
stantial recovery from the previous depression and the fun- 
damental situation is so sound that a permanent check to the 
advance is unlikely. 





Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale shipments of 
dry goods show some increase over the corresponding week a 
year ago, and sales are about even with those of the same 
period. Fewer merchants have visited the market, and col- 
lections are slightly below normal. The staple domestics 
cotton goods market is firm. The warm weather is giving re- 
tailers an opportunity to clean up their stocks of summer 
goods, but it is delaying the distribution of fall merchan- 
dise. 


The Southern Lumberman—Fall business in yellow pine 
is opening up slowly but steadily. Southern mills with 
stocks well within the probable range of demand are hold- 
ing up prices and announcing occasional advances on items 
on which they find stocks getting short. Western retail deal- 
ers continue to buy in small lots. Domestic demand for hard- 
wood lumber continues to increase as the fall season ad- 
vances. No radical changes in the market are detected from 
week to week. 
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The weather unfavorable to a firm market, but no change 
in prices. Competition from fuel oil begins to rouse interest. 
Georges Creek and Pennsylvania grades unchanged. Freights 
easy and anthracite demand subject to the weather. 


Bituminous—The extremely hot weather was not favorable 
to any strengthening of the market. No recession in prices 
has been noticed, however, and generally Pocahontas and 
New River have marked time. The only spot business offering 
coastwise is for out of the way points and in such cases the 
transportation people are asking such rates as compared 
with those from Philadelphia that buyers are not much en- 
couraged to take Southern coal. The export demand con- 
tinnes steady and gives every sign of being the mainstay 
of the market the rest of the season. More coal could be 
shipped off-shore were there more steamers to be had. 

Shippers feel that with more seasonable weather there 
will be renewed interest in f.o.b. coal and that requisitions 
on contracts will improve in volume as fall comes on. At 
New England distributing points coal is in ample supply 
and prices correspondingly low. In fact, sales have been 
made within a week at as low a level as at any time this 
year. 

There is a good deal of interest, especially in Portland 
and Providence, over the efforts of one of the large oil 
distributors to shift manufacturing plants from coal. The 
International Paper Co. is now being changed over to use oil 
at several of its plants; this concern uses 100,000 tons 
of bituminous a year at the ALES in question so the matter is 
one of vital interest. 

Georges Creek shows no material change. Shipments on 
contracts are coming through with regularity but shippers 
of this grade have the same difficulty as others in stirring 
up any buying interest in spot coal. Prices are held with all 
the firmness so characteristic of the Georges Creek operators. 

The shippers of Pennsylvania grades are doing only hand- 
to-mouth business. The miners of the better coals have an 
amount of contract business that keeps them running on 
part time, but the general demand will have to improve 
materially before the market will receive any impetus. Prices 
for spot coal are still at the season’s minimum, with only 
small advances for winter delivery. All-rail the market is 
sluggish, most consumers being stocked to capacity. 


Water Freights continue about as last quoted; 75c.@80ce. 
is asked for tonnage from Norfolk and Newport News to 
Boston. Rates from New York to Providence are slightly 
firmer, due to the protracted fog and slow movement of 
boats; $1 is the rate quoted from Hampton Roads to Bangor, 
Me. 

Anthracite—Retail trade slacked off with the summer 
temperatures and wholesale inquiry has been light in con- 
sequence. The shipping companies are, however, fairly well 
supplied with orders. Broken is about the only domestic 
size that is at all short with any of the companies. 

The market is quotable on the following basis per long 
ton: 


Philadelphia* New York* Baltimore* F.o.b. Mines 


Clearfields. . Pez LOG) 2 ODL ger4t0@ 2.90. oa. ielietee $0.90@1.40 
Cambrias and Somersets.. 2. 40@2.90 2:70@3.20 ....4....52, 1.15@1.65 
Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 
Pocahontas and New : 

Tea OIG es ic poly dake SEO eo Die Cn eae 2. 80@2 285" fee eels 


* F.o.b. loading ports. 
Pocahontas and New River prices on cars at Boston are $3.55@3.73 and at 
Providence $3.50@3.68. 


NEW YORK 

anthracite trade. Coal 
Mines working 
Labor situation 


Unseasonable weather retards 
handlers. strike causing delay in shipments. 
better. Bituminous shippers encouraged. 
becomes serious. Export situation good. 

Anthracite—Weather conditions continue to check the an- 
thracite coal industry. In addition the market has felt the 
effects of the coal handlers strikes, although this was of short 
duration. Unseasonable temperatures of the past ten days 
have played havoc with the market. Demand at Tidewater 
has not increased and prices on individual prepared coals 
continue 25 to 35c. off the circular. The loading piers hold 
sufficient coal to satisfy present requirements, but the surplus 
on hand is not great. 

The mines are working better than for many weeks and 
the surplus tonnage is being sent to the stock piles. Indica- 
tions are that the operators are preparing for a long suspen- 
sion in the spring. Reports of the line trade from the West 
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and South are encouraging, and demand from Northern pcints 
show signs of becoming stronger. This is especially true of 
the New England States where comparatively little winter 
supply has been accumulated. Considerable hard coal is being 
shipped by vessel to Canada, Custom House reports showing 
shipments during the past several weeks of 52,870 gross tons. 

Little change has taken place in the steam-coal situation. 
Barley and rice coals are short with most shippers and there 
is a better call for pea and No. 1 buckwheat. 

Current quotations on anthracite, gross tons, f.o.b. at Tide- 
water, are: 


Lower Ports 











Upper Ports 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken... -coictaten. £0.05 $5.10 

HUG Rd... Mea: os. 4 oO $4.80@5.30 5.35 $4.90@5.35 
Stoves sk 2) tees. “80 4.80@5.30 5.35 4.90@5.35 
Chestnutee. ssceeen «os 5.55 5.00@5.55 5.60 5.10@5.60 
Peas: Sees ts OOO 3.25@3.50) 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwheut. M4 kn Oe Mar 3) 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
Rice. en. Leap ee ZOO a2e25) e250 2.00@2.30 
Barley. Ags hs oh eee Lets 1.45@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—A better feeling exists in the bituminous coal 
market. The labor question is assuming serious proportions 
and is likely to cause much trouble when it is necessary to 
increase production. The railroads continue to take large 
tonnages for storage purposes, in anticipation of labor : 
troubles in the spring, when the working agreements in both 
the bituminous and anthracite regions expire. This increased 
demand has caused some of the favored operators to go on 
better working schedules. 

There is a feeling of confidence in the export situation. 
Vessels remain scarce and carrying charges are stiff while 
many new inquiries are being received and reports of pros- 
pective orders are numerous. The demand for coke is also 
occupying a prominent position in the export trade. 

Current quotations per gross ton at tidewater, f.o.b. are: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 Pe. es. 30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson. . 2.90@3.00 90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield: 
MViedsuriseeetes «4. ame 2.502.809) 2.00@2.65  vonsccees- 1.10@1.25 
Ordinary.. wecroome GO) 2/55@2.60) seis. so. te 1.00@1.15 
Broad Top Mountaing Lene Mudcke. s Mutanibheesioae de. 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
BOULHERIOPIKSE. . fo... DOME OD bates ese oro? bee! ee emis Be 1.35@1.50 
NantyGlore... : Jang ODCeSOe ck. wince 4 he age amit 1.20@1.25 
IBAENESHOTOR.. ., : wee AOD a ar OL Mri Tene | ht Lee ae 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahonine, .,.. : eee er 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
Medi: s9e...,..s,. one 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
Watropeider «: +. see ROS DON: Se Suissa Chee Oe oe .90@1.00 
Greensburg:. ......0e DE Ae SUMTER IS Aaa LAR ene ot eee 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland........ Sic IGRI See ae eee ae ee ae * 1.35@1.45 
West Virginia Fairmont ? 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Pairmont mine-run.o ee eee ie 2.45@2.55 2.45@2.55 .75@ .85 
Steam. eee 2) wie 402/50) 62 -45@ 2:50 .90@ .95 
Western “Mary land. ie fos cs 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .85@ .90 
PHILADELPHIA 


Continuation of heat wave unsettles the anthracite market 
badly. Stove coal most active. Chestnut and pea badly off 
circular. Buckwheat fair but other steam sizes dull. Quite 
an improvement continues in bituminous, with prospect of 
better prices. Export trade good. 


Anthracite—With the temperature reaching 90° or over for 
seven consecutive days the coal business has suffered an utter 
collapse. Ordinarily when mid-September arrives things begin 
to move with some briskness, but as a result of the extra- 
ordinary weather conditions the trade has been as dull as 
the worst week in July or August. Of course this means 
restricted mining and several of the big companies have 
already made announcements to this effect. On the other 
hand coal is sure to go out with a rush the moment the first 
seasonable weather arrives which must be soon. It is also 
noted that dealers who supply the steam trade are enjoying 
good business and it seems to be picking up right along. 

A number of dealers in domestic coals, in their anxiety for 
business, have cut retail prices so badly that the effort to 
get what little business there is has practically resulted in 
a scramble. There have been advertisements quoting prices 
on pea coal which is now almost exclusively a family coal, 
delivered in the cellars at from $4.50 to $5.25. As it now 
stands many dealers are apparently going to give the public 
the margin they saved this summe rin buying. 

Of the several sizes, the most active in the wholesale 
market is stove coal and there is no reason to doubt that 
this size is bringing anything but the full circular price. Next 
in demand is egg with the full price fairly well maintained, 
although there is an occasional exception here and there, 
with sales made without tax or from 5 to 10c. off. Chestnut 
continues weak as usual, with large quantities being stored 
and what is sold generally sacrificed. Pea coal, which had a 
good start during the last few days of August and first days 
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of September, is at a standstill, due to the fact that most 
dealers are holding up their orders. Sales of the finer grades 
have been made at $1.85 and in a very few instances at $2 
and the tax, but absolutely nothing higher. An occasional 
instance has been noted where this grade was offered at $1.65, 
but certainly not the first-class article. 

The steam sizes, buckwheat, rice and barley, with the 
exception of the first named, are not moving very well. 
However, buckwheat seems in fair demand and with prospects 
of doing still better, as the mills in this district are going 
on full time. The other two sizes are being heavily stored. 

The circular prices, to which the Pennsylvania State tax 
of 214%4% per ton should be added, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
BSTOKEN sieteciesietciste sate $3.50 $4.75 Pea. yiieeasieetbictete ts iste-3 $2.50 $3.25 
Pee says ates, aie wens 8.75 5.00 Buckwheat......... 1.25 2.25 
PLOV OSA tts wists otra 4.00 5.00 Rices Sais nteleee. ee. atetey US 
Chestnutaes enters cre At15 MD ceo Barley ccatietresiers .50 1.50 


Bituminous—The trade continues its quiet trend toward 
improvement. The gain is slow to be sure, but none the 
less satisfactory. Wholesale offices are receiving orders now 
and then without solicitation, which shows that the small 
manufacturer is getting under way in response to the gener- 
ally improved business conditions. The car supply continues 
generally satisfactory and the cause for anxiety at the 
moment seems to be in the labor supply, although time may 
show that even this is perhaps somewhat exaggerated. The 
export business continues even more active, shipments and 
inquiries both being in good volume. Vessel tonnage remains 
scarce, with the prospect of continuing so for an indefinite 
period. Freights, too, are closely held. 

There has been no appreciable change in prices during 
the week and while the list below is a fair basis, there is no 
doubt that a change all along the line in imminent: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.20@1.30 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.05@1.15 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmont gas, slack...... .70@ .80 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .90@1.00 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmont mine-run...... .85@ .90 
Fairmont slack... -..- .60@ .70 

BALTIMORE 


Export movement hampered by lack of vessels. Scarcity 
of cars in Fairmont and Somerset regions. Market for bi- 
tuminous steady. 


The export movement has fallen off sharply due to lack of 
vessels. Only eight vessels were loaded here for foreign 
account last week, and only five charters were announced. 
During the week ending Sept. 18 only 19,981 tons was loaded 
here for foreign account, the smallest amount for some months 
past. : 

Car scarcity was felt severely last week in both the Fair- 
mont and Somerset districts. The Somerset region reported 
about a three-fourths of requirements while the Fairmont 
region did not have more than a two-thirds supply. The 
market on bituminous grades is firm and some of the better 
qualities show slight increases in price. 

The anthracite trade here is only fair. There is much talk 
from dealer to consumer about possible strike troubles in 
the spring, but as yet this bears but little fruit. Cooler 
weather has arrived and strengthened the market. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Weeks shipments fair. Government takes some coal by 
eollicr, Prices remain unchanged. September movement light. 

While the dumpings over the Tidewater piers may not have 
been as heavy as expected, they have shown up fair. Export 
shipments have moved principally to Italian and South Ameri- 
ean ports. Italy has taken the largest amount going to any 
one country. The shipments to South America have been 
divided among the various countries with the largest quanti- 
ties going to Brazil and Argentine Republic. 

Prices on all grades remain practically unchanged although 
there is a fairly large accumulation of coal at Tidewater. 
The large amount on hand is no doubt due to the fact that 
there are a number of vessels due whose cargoes have already 
arrived. 

From the present outlook the indications are that the total 
movement from Hampton Roads for the month of September 
will hardly come up to August unless vessel tonnage should 
arrive faster than it has. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad Aug. 21 Aug. 28 Sept.4 Sept.11 Sept. 18 
Norfolk & Western.... 172,546 211,699 232,394 156,459 182,047 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 129,826 103,472 82,485 93,260 87,680 
WiTQIDIAN is ee eee ese 77,136 82,131 72,302 70,855 59,597 

otalaciit<s 6 + ais wes 379,508 397,302 387,182 320,574 329,336 
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Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freiglts 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 
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PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 

Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Anne Lord Moncton 246 1.70 Osterland Sweden 3,391 
J. H. Hoyt Calais 394 1.30 Lysefjord Sagua 597 
J. Rothwell Rockland 473 1.00 St.Gothard Havana 1,790 
F. Brainard Nantucket 198 1.00 Liberstad Martinique 571 
Northern Marseilles 2,912 P. Maersk Malmo 830 
Linda Fell Havana 1,924 H.S. Little Point-a-Pitre 1,600 3.75 
Kalliope Pernambuco! 1,588 6.25 Thrasyvou- 
Socotra Pernambuco! 1,604 6.25 los? Italy 2,296 10.20 
Bris Pernambuco! 972 6.25 . 
Finland Pernambuco! 1,590 6.25 VIRGINIA 
Camino San Fran. 3,308 I. P. Juste- A 
Orkild Guba 1,622 sen Buenos Aires 1,183 7.92 
W. Adams Labucoa 4.00 ait Aa) La Plata 1,986 8.04 
odie rasyVvou- 
pee Me rte tg eh eK lost Italy 2,296 10.20 

gaard Havana 1,788 ATLANTIC RANGE 

* Or Rio de Janeiro Stathatos Italy 2,296 10.44 


1 Or Virginia. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared during the week 
Sept. 10 to Sept. 17: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
> 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Wellington! Guaymas 2,013 Fructidor?? Spezia 6,000 
Ancon? Canal Zone 9,500 Svend 2nd? Havana 3.136 
Douglas* Antafagasta 6,403 Etna?! Buencs Aires 7,350 
Hasse1 Buenos Aires 5,003 Pennistone? W. C. Italy 6,027 
R. W. Stevens St. Michaels 1,636 Fede? Gib for orders 5,404 
flow: nd* AAR Ee ee 4,707 Berwindvale?! Havana 8,000 

ibagy® 1odeJaneire 3,270 
Boden® Stockholm 4,500 : PEREAE NRO 
Denis? Para 1,911 Meisner Italy 3,890 
Achlibster$ Italy 6,107 Lysefjord Cuba. 1,074 
Oceano® Porto Ferrajo 5,750 Libertad Martinique 919 
A. Maipavens Osterland Sweden 5,511 

port? RioG.DuSul 1,688 Maersk Sweden 2,226 
A. FE. Bullard? Pernambuco 2,086 St. Gothard Cuba 4,431 
Gemmae Ganon 2901 Peter Maersk Sweden 1,930 
Dowgate® La Plata 4,327 Hasler Bros. Inc. ? W.C. Atwater 
M. Goulandris® Savona 5,145 & Co. * Barber & Co., Inc. * Baker 
Chiswick? Barbadoes 4,607 Whiteley C. Co. 5&C. G. Blake Co. 
Zaandijk® Rotterdam 5,000 ®°H. N. Hartwell & Son. 7C. & O. 
Lucy Neff? St. Thomas 1,000 Coal & Coke Co. *® Pocohontas Fuel 
Atlantide® Porto Ferrajo 7,600 Co. ° Smokeless Fuel Co. 1° New 
Great City$ Genoa 8,900 River. 11 Berwind White. 

NEW YORK* 

Destination Tons Value Destination Tons Value 
Halifax 14,655 $74,483 Pcrt William 480 $2,496 
Sackville 475 2,423 Souries 326 1,718 
Chatham 484 2,420 Barrington Passage 161 853 
St. John 11,872 54,409 Freeport 253 1,283 
Yarmouth 1,769 9,105 Arichat 200 1,043 
Sydney 567 2,965 Weymouth 158 828 
Kingsport 313 1,660 Westport 265 1,375 
Bridgewater 778 3,147 St. Andrews 871 3,847 
Windsor 668 3,432 Digby 474 2,389 
Campbelltown 1,763 8,643 Montague 484 2,503 
Charlottetown 5,186 25,949 Fredercton 328 1,775 
Bathurst 582 2,029 Dorchester 472 2,366 
Bridgetown 215 1,084 St. Pierre 401 1,969 
Annapolis 733 3,674 North Sydney 332 1,812 
Paspebiac 465 2,429 Point du Cheue 411 2,147 
Checontimi 1,850 9,925 St. Stephen 555 3,750 
Manzanillo 704 2,464 Wolfville 501 2 5%o 
Lunenburg 688 3,490 Dartmouth 604 1,676 
Cardigan 199 1,062 Summerside 1,226 5,460 
Liverpool 401 2,125 * Includes figures for several weeks. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The freight market is firmer than a week ago, owing to 
the absorption of steamers for the grain trade, and the 
amount of available tonnage has also decreased. A number 
of steamers were chartered during the past week at $7.92@ 
8.04 on coal to Lower Plate ports, but these fixtures were un- 
doubtedly at less than the market. It is reported today that 
a steamer has been closed at $10.44 to West Italy, which is a 
little higher than recent charters for this destination. West 
Indian and Cuban rates are also firmer. We would quote 
freight rates on coal by steamer as follows: 





To Rate To Rate 
Havana... eedsemeres $2. 50@2- 75 Bermuda. oeenseevecten $3 00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.10@3700' Vera Cruz... oesce een 3 50@3.75 
Cientuezosaen eee eee 3: 250@3,,008 LAaMpicons: yack en 3 50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75 . Ribs ae cea oni een 8.16 
St. Luciaescceeeeeeerene B.00@o.75. Santos: sacescm cme one 8.16@8.40 
St. Dhomas ssa acre 3.00@3.25 Montevideo............ 8.04@8.16 , 
Barbados: Jini smen eee 3.75 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.16 
Kingston .i8. Son eeeeeeee SCO Morel pe ROSATION nee ee eee 8.40 
Cursicaos.acaeae cote Salo West Coast of Italy..... 10.32@10.56 
Santiagodos.sc eee 2'75@3-25 5 barcelona. ese eee 9.60@ 9.84 
Guantanamo............ 2 75@3.25 Valparaiso or Callao.... 7.25@ 7.50 
Demerara: .2..0cshck 20. 00@5. 50, aMarseillesceier eee eee 9.84@10.08 


Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Unseasonably hot weather disappearing, Demand improved. 
Prices firmer. Operations at close to 70 per cent. Occasional 
slight ear shortages. 


The apathy in the retail coal trade as a result of the re- 
cent unseasonably hot weather is likely to yield to a condition 
of greater activity as the season advances. The consump- 
tion of domestic coal is, of course, still at the summer rate 
but more buying by retail dealers is expected. The iron and 
steel industry continues to operate at full capacity and as 
the weather improves tonnage outputs are increasing, involv- 
ing the use of somewhat more coal. The railroad consump- 
tion also continues to increase. 

The general tendency in coal prices is toward a greater 
stiffness and on occasional lots of Lake coal sold in the 
past few days better prices have been obtained than early 
in the season. The Lake movement, however, while heavier, 
is still confined almost entirely to operations by shippers 
who have their regular contracts, or mines of their own. 

Occasional shortages of cars are now being reported by 
some of the mines. There have been no serious shortages but 
conditions are noticeably different from those of a couple of 
months ago, when there were ample supplies on all divisions. 

Mining operations in the Pittsburgh district are now 
at close to 70% of capacity. Prices for free coal are strictly 
held at the following figures as minimum: Slack, 50@60c.; 
nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1.05; %-in., 
$1.15; 11%4-in., $1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
On contract to Apr. 1 the market is firm at 85@95c. for 


slack, $1.15@1.20 for mine-run, $1.25@1.30 for %-in. and 
$1.85@1.40 for 1%4-in. 
BUFFALO 
Bituminous trade suffers from the hot weather. No further 
improvement looked for till the temperature is lower. An- 


thracite dull. Lake shipments light. 


Bituminous—There will not be much business till the 
effects of the hot weather over the first half of the month are 
overcome. There is scarcely a shipper who does not revort 
the market flat for the time being. It is not likely that there 
will be a permanent slump, but there will will be no snap 
until colder weather appears. Prices are 5 or 10c. higher 
than they were in midsummer, which means something when 
they have been at the bottom so long. 

There is quite an increase in mining, but the outlook is 
not good for any further increase till the real autumn weather 
sets in. It is quite possible that it may be close to November 
before the market resumes a stable firmness. Quotations on 
bituminous are weaker on the basis of $2.65 for best Pitts- 
burgh lump, $2.50 for three-quarter, $2.49 for mine-run and 
$2.05 for slack. Allegheny Valley sizes are still about 25c. 
lower than Pittsburgh. All slack coal is about on a par and 
much stronger than formerly. 


Anthracite—The market continues quiet. It was expected 
that there would be a healthy demand early this month, but 
this has not been realized. The fall trade will no doubt go 
over to October, unless there is some steady cool weather 
soon. The city trade is about as slack as at any time during 
the summer. The rail line trade is not heavy yet and Lake 
shipments for the week were only 85,000 tons. There are re- 
ports that Western consumers are buying coal as they bring in 
their grain, but the effect has not yet been noticed here to 
any extent. 


COLUMBUS 


Brisk demand for domestic sizes continues. 
also active and price lists well maintained. 
show a decided increase, 


Steam business 
Mining operations 


The coal trade has been showing improvement all along 
the line. Domestic buying is brisk, despite the continued 
warm weather, and dealers are placing orders for immediate 
shipment. 

Retail trade is active both in the city and rural sections. 
Farmers are now hauling their winter’s supply of fuel, while 
householders in the cities and towns are also laying in their 
supplies and there is considerable school contracting going on. 
Public institutions are in the market for their coal supply 
and there is a generally healthier tone to the trade. Retail 
prices are well maintained and there is considerable talk 
of an advance about Oct. 1. 

Steam business is rather active as manufacturing continues 
to improve. Railroads are taking more fuel for their freight 
movement and in addition are storing up large quantities 
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against possible emergencies. Contracting is not active at 
this time as few contracts are expiring. There is not much 
demurrage coal offered on the local market. Steam prices 
are much firmer than formerly with the exception of the 
small sizes which are weaker. 

Lake trade is still quite active and a considerable tonnage 
is being shipped to the Northwest. The dock situation at the 
upper Lake ports has improved. The Toledo docks of the 
Hocking Valley loaded approximately 73,000 tons during the 
past week. 

In retail circles there is a good demand for Pocahontas 
and West Virginia splints. White ash is also moving well. 
Anthracite is in better demand than ever in central Ohio 
territory. The coke market is becoming firmer as the season 
advances. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pomeroy EasternOhio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump....... $1.50 $1.50 

Inch and a quarter...... 1.40 1.40 $1.30 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch...... 5 Way? 125 1.25 
ING tescnenc ot eactaietetan «foo 42 1.15 1.25 1.15 
INIMe-FUNE saeseedigers cos es 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack...... . 60 .65 .50 .60 
Coarse slack,........... .50 OD 40 .50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended Week Ended 














District Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. District Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
4 11 18 28 4 11 18 
Hocking.... 35 45 40 45 Cambridge. 35 40 44 45 
Jackson.... 20 20 25 25 Massillon.. 50 40 40 45 


Eastern O.. 55 60 60 70 


Average... 34 41 42 47 
CLEVELAND 


The market is stronger at the prevailing prices, but no 
advances have been reported this week. Lake shipments 
heavy. 


Pomeroy .. 45 50 50 60 
Crooksville. 30 35 35 40 





There is a marked strength in the trade, due very largely 
to the higher prices being asked by some operators. Quota- 
tions are being made by a number of operators, although 
others have apparently withdrawn from the market, as they 
are quoting prices beyond the reach of the local jobbers. 
Shipments in the Lake trade are larger, but the local market 
is barely holding its own. This puts the jobbers in a rather 
difficult position. Until all operators quote higher prices the 
market here is not likely to change. It was assumed that a 
revival of Lake business would increase the supply of fine 
coal and prices would suffer, but this has not been the case, 
as fine coal is verging on an advance of 5c. per ton. 

Lake shipments are as large as operators are able to make. 
The all-rail demand is holding the Lake movement back and 
probably will until well into next month. As it is the oper- 
ators and shippers who have contracts are having some diffi- 
culty in arranging for vessels. Grain rates are the highest 
they have been in years and vessel managers are declining 
coal cargoes in order to save time and late shipments of coal 
will cost the shippers heavily, as one-trip grain profits are 
equal to three or four trips with ore and coal. 

Jobbers are buying at the following prices: 


Poca- Y oughio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny nont holz fF No. 8 
umpire... Ae eonlO $2.30 
Dump, 6-10. sos cet 2.30 
(bytpenten Wg sbel sco ac $2.25 2.10 $2.15 
Teer peed -1D.. seer 2.15@2.20 $2.00 2.00 1.95@2.00 
igo ae... «cue aut 1.95 
Mine run. .cereeer 2.70 2.10@2.15 1.90 1.85 1.85 
Slacks... base as 1.65 1.55 1.60 
DETROIT 
Steam coal orders continue in good volume. Midsummer 


temperature slows down the domestic market. 
ment meets new check. 


Lake move- 


Bituminous—Encouraging features are still developing in 
the local steam trade and business appears to be gradually 
expanding under a strengthening demand from consumers. 
Orders continue of small sizo, but the buying is regular. Some 
consumers are still obtaining coal on contracts made some 
time ago at prices materially below list quotations, and this 
is a retarding influence in growth of business. 


Anthracite—Weather conditions have also placed a check 
on the anthracite business. Yards that were keeping a con- 
siderable force busy a week ago are now handling little 
business and orders to shipper are also less numerous. 


Lake Trade—Lake shipments are not materially increased 
but the improvement in movement of other commodities is 
causing some vessel owners to reject coal cargoes, believing 
they can save sufficient time by going up light to more than 
compensate for the loss of freight on coal. It is quite 
probable all-rail shipments this season will be larger than 
usual. 
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TOLEDO 


Toledo facing a car shortage. Coal movement light and no 
raise in anthracite the first of the month, 


The one new feature of the coal situation here is the pos- 
sibility of a car shortage. The Baltimore & Ohio has its 
agents canvassing the main line of the road in an effort to 
get freight cars unloaded and into Chicago at the earliest 
possible moment. It is stated that there is considerable grain 
congestion and the cars are needed there. The Pennsylvania 
has drawn all its surplus equipment into use and officers 
declare that freight traffic is extremely heavy. The New 
York Central has especially good equipment here, but its 
surplus stock is being reduced rapidly. 

There was no increase in anthracite prices the first of 
September as is usually the case and chestnut coal is retailing 
at $7.85, with stov@ and egg at $7.60 per ton. The Lake 
movement is not heavy for this season of the year. A few 
contracts are occasionally made but they are for the most 
part small orders. 


CINCINNATI 


Warm weather has caused a let-up in domestic business. 
Better prices are promised, however, and prospects for im- 
provement in the steam market are good. 


The warmest weather of the summer has caused a sharp 
relapse in the growing domestic demand, which was not 
sufficiently strong to stand any setback. Prospects of an 
early fall forced some dealers into the market for larger 
stocks some time ago but the weather has caused a relapse 
into the waiting attitude. Price concessions, however, seem 
now to be confined to a comparatively few concerns. While 
the steam demand has not improved much, the relatively small 
production of nut and slack caused by the let-up in the 
domestic market has helped the steam grades considerably, 
resulting in a stiffening of prices. With indications of a 
car shortage it is predicted that the coal market is going to 
be a good deal stronger. 


LOUISVILLE 


Advancing season starting the coal moving in spite of the 
unseasonable weather. 


With the season rapidly advancing to the point where 
retailers must lay in stocks, the movement in the Kentucky 
field is steadily increasing. Block sizes are in best demand, 
particularly for domestic purposes. Prices are showing some 
tendency to stiffen, though under the influence of the recent 
hot weather the edge has been taken off the market. A 
general improvement in business is forecasted. Jellico coals 
are selling about as follows, f.o.b. mines: Block, $1.65@1.75; 
block and lump, $1.55@1.65; round, $1.30@1.35; straight run- 
of-mines, $1.10@1.15; 6-in. run-of-mines, $1; nut and slack, 
25@65c., according to character and quality. Some of the 
fancy coals exceed these prices largely while lower grades 
are correspondingly lower. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Furnace coke contracting slow but buyers and sellers 
may soon zvet together. Prompt furnace coke stronger. Pro- 
duction and shipments heavier. 


Apart from the few furnace-coke contracts recently made, 
buyers and sellers are finding difficulty in getting together, 
and there is no definite basis yet established for first-half 
contracts. A definite contracting movement, however, is be- 
lieved to be not far off, as furnacemen are likely to be found 
ready to contract whenever they see that a definite trading 
market has been established. The early. negotiations, as al- 
ready reported, ran exclusively to sliding-scale contracts, 
based on pig-iron prices, but it has been difficult to arrive 
at a schedule which would be generally satisfactory and it now 
seems a distinct possibility that buyers and sellers will get 
together on a flat price after all. : 

In such an event the settling basis would probably be 
between $2.25 and $2.50. Recent contracts made include one 
for the whole of next year, based on $1.75 for coke if East- 
ern foundry pig iron is $14.50, with one-fifth as much ad- 
vance for coke as for pig iron. Another contract was made, 
with a valley furnace not now in blast, for coke at $1.75 
minimum on $12.75 basie iron and one-fifth as much advance 
in coke as in pig iron. This is a higher price basis than 
would have been done if the furnace were in operation and 
certain to continue. For deliveries late in the year sales 
have been made both at $2 and at $2.25. 


AGE Vol. 8, No. 13 

Prompt furnace coke has stiffened slightly, the minimum 
of present offerings being $1.65. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $1.65@1.70; furnace to Jan. 1, $2@2.25; prompt foundry, 
$2.30@2.60; contract foundry, $2.40@2.60, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Sept. 11 at 
387,703 tons, an increase of 17,768 tons, and shipments at 
388,862 tons, an increase of 8,231 tons. 


Buffalo—The demand is good, though there is complaint 
that too many ovens have been started up. The oven ca- 
pacity exceeds all possible consumption. The only time 
when the ovens would all be needed would be when consum- 
ers were buying more than they required for present use. 
Prices are somewhat weaker on the basis of $4.30 for best 72- 
hr. Connellsville foundry and $38.35 for stock coke, 


Chieago—Coke is still buoyant. Quotations for future de- 
livery indicate that sellers are looking forward to brisk de- 
mand with higher prices. All grades are active at the follow- 
ing prices: Byproduct foundry, $4.90@5.10; byproduct domes- 
tic, $4.75; Connellsville, $4.85@5; Wise County, $4.75@5; gas 
coke, $3.85@4. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Warm weather slows up buying of domestic sizes. Smoke- 
less grades dull. Screenings weaker. Anthracite moving in 
larger voiume. 


Notwithstanding the hot weather which has slowed up 
the demand for domestic coals, prices are generally well 
maintained. Orders for domestic sizes are still being received 
from the country in fair volume. Most Illinois and Indiana 
mines are oversold on domestic lump but some of the oper- 
ations are long on egg and nut sizes, which are being sacri- 
ficed at low prices to move surplus accumulations at the 
mines. 

Lack of car supply is becoming more pronounced. Small 
gondola cars are hard to obtain, and a number of mines have 
lately been obliged to shut down for a full shift until empties 
could be supplied. The railroads are having more or less 
trouble in handling both grain and coal which are now 
simultaneously moving to the markets. Delays are said to 
be due more to shortage of motive power than to lack of cars. 

Screenings are now somewhat stronger but have suffered a 
decline of from 5c. to 10c. per ton from prices prevailing 
during the previous week; but even at present figures they 
are selling at double the prices received at the same time 
last year. Production is increasing in most of the Western 
mining districts. In Illinois it is estimated that the output 
is at 75% of normal and in Indiana 60%. It is difficult to 
estimate for Kentucky production on account of so many new 
operations but the output there is about 50% of normal. It 
is noticeable that some of the larger industrial plants are 
commencing to buy coal for storage purposes which is not 
expected to be used until after Apr. 1 . This, with the absorp- 
tion of storage coal by the railroads, the approach of colder 
weather, and the shortage of cars and labor, and delayed 
movement on the part of railroads, makes the operator feel 
optimistic. 
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CHICAGO 
Shipments to Northwest heavier. Indiana grades in better 
demand. Smokeless weak, while Hocking grades are stiffer 
and Kentucky coals are fluctuating over a wide range. 


The situation in Southern Illinois is satisfactory and mines 
are operating nearly to capacity. In Franklin County domes- 
tic sizes are in strong demand; in Williamson County, while 
$1.75 is being received for the better known coals, the aver- 
age price may be considered around $1.60. Screenings are 
easier, as well as other fine sizes, because of the increased 
output of domestic coal. Indications, however, point to im- 
provement in the steam demand in this section. Shipments to 
Northwestern points are becoming heavier. The demand for 
Harrisburg steam lump juring the past week has been very 
active, and improvement is shown in shipment of steam sizes 
from Saline County. Carterville lump has been very active, 
and egg and No. 1 washed continue steady at prices ranging 
from $1.60 to $1.75. 

Steady buying of domestic lump has characterized the 
Springfield market and steam coals have also shown an im- 
provement. Screenings are ranging from 50 to 60c., being 
slightly lower than last week. 

Absorption of Indiana domestic coals is improving, but so 
far country dealers have not taken the amount received in 
previous years. ,Steel plants and allied industries are still 
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backward in ordering coal. The demand for Sullivan and 
Green County lump has slumped somewhat, and 8d and 5th 
vein steam lump from the Clinton district has been very quiet. 
Sullivan County egg and nut are a drug on the market. Knox 
County steam coals are moving freely at higher prices and 
Clinton domestic demand is perceptibly stronger. 

Smokeless lump and egg is firm at the list price of $2.25 
in the country districts. Plenty of the prepared sizes seem 
to be on hand in Chicago, available for sale and absorption 
of these offerings occur at 10 and 15c. under circular figures. 
Pocahontas mine-run retains its strength and no free ship- 
ments are being made under $1.40. Quite a little contract 
mine-run has been moving at $1.25. On splint a wide range 
of prices still persists. Pennsylvania smokeless mine-run, 
lump and egg are in steady demand at about $2, while mine- 
run is being mainly sold at $1.25. 

Stiffening in the price of Hocking domestic lump is observ- 
able. It is reported that $1.60 will be the circular price after 
Sept. 15. 

Eastern Kentucky prices continue to cover a wide range. 
Millers Creek Block is in active demand at about $2.25, but 
other operators are not so fortunate. Screenings are plenti- 
ful and are sacrificed at low figures. 

Anthracite is in fair d@€mand. As a result of efforts of 
retailers to take care of their winter needs deliveries have 
been more rapid recently, and the market is absorbing offer- 
ings without trouble. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
amp ee $1. Se ae 75 $1.50@1.65 $1.50@1.60 $1.35@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump 1.3 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 1 .20@1.30 
shane 3-in. 

ump..... fea AS. 1.35@1.45 was 1.25@1.35 
i ais ee age Rane 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 Bs 
Fee =; . 1.60@1.75 oe ee erin 1 05@1 as 1.15@1.25 
Ate oe eer ; : ,95@1. ; 1.05 1.00@1 05 
No. lwashed 1.60@1.75 Ere 1.50 a he 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 1.40 
No. 1 nut.. 1.75 hela a aia 
ta OE eee Pes ce: Grea: ae 
ine-run... é 1.15 1.05@1.10 .85@1 00 .95@1.10 .85@1.05 
Screenings. 55@ 65 .50@ .60 50@ 60 55@ .65 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


Lump. . $1.50@1.75 $1.40@2.00 $2.10@2.25 $1.75@2.10 $1.50@1.60 
1}-in. lump. 1.30@1.35 5 oe 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
Egg........ 1.50@1.60 1.20@1.35 2.10@2.25 1.75@2.00 .85@ .95 
Nitec 1.25@1.35 1515 1.60@1.70 1.25@1.40 BAS : 
No. 1 nut Stave BS: =< cate orale 
ee te 1.1001 nat Saree RAE 
ine-run .10 «Lb .90@1.00 1.23@1.40 1.10@1.25 -95@1.05 
Screenings... .60@ .70 .55@ .70 reed Renate 208 .60 
ST. LOUIS 


High temperatures slow down the buying. 
steady except on screenings, 


A belated spell of summer weather has made September 
seem like August and has checked the improved demand. 
There has been a falling off in the domestic orders which 
gave life to the market before the hot wave came. MHouse- 
holders are not worrying about getting their cellars filled for 
the winter. 

Lump coal prices are being upheld firmly and the mines 
have plenty of orders on this size. Screenings have been 
much weaker, especially those coming from the inner group, 
which have been selling as low as 35 to 40e. 


Prices holding 


Big Muddy Frank Co. Carterville DuQuoin 
S-in. lumps ean: B2eS0N aaa a iirc ices cess ou. oes oe 
4-in, lump........ VE Site Siena 
25-ta MIMD eee <= als DAKO ein a ot eee oa) od tio es kel ne 
Baineuyipey ee sae. ae wee ice ea: 75 $1.50@$1.60 $1.50 
BROWNS RE Ss ah ee nee oe hb tes 1.60@ 1.75 1.40@ 1.50 1.40 
ING Pellets cedoam ek. . 1 Ke esis Be Uiy laevis © er ite, 2 ebay eee 1.20 
INO eenULe ter ee kN ks fese TS 40G@i 1 250) oo astine Seg ee 
NOME ABHEG teri) Mite ac BM Rawakivedie si. 's 1.65 >. oe 
IO MAAOASHOC cert rc). Ciricd oP, a Sain tudes «os. 1.25° a re 
Levi TAN gla ats Lee Fa os Se 1.25. © | Se See: 
aS CETTE bale et a ED | Bi L:20° 9 “Se 
INOMMASNOd ie At Sete TL asc ee 70°. ee. 
Screenings.......... ALAC Oe 7 ee = ee .45@ .50 45 


Prices quoted above are f.o.b. mines. The rates from mines 
to St. Louis are: Big Muddy, 70c.; Franklin and Williamson 
County, 72%c.; DuQuoin, 62%c. East St. Louis rates are 25%c. 
per ton less. When destined beyond St. Louis the rate to Hast 


St. Louis is 40c. per ton. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

General improvement in mining operations in Indiana, due 
mainly to the advancing season. Prices unchanged, except 
tor some weakening of slack. 

The impetus due to the fall [pene is being felt though 
the September weather has been anything but suggestive of 
the need of coal. There is always some accumulation against 
emergencies and part of this reserve stock is now being laid 
in. The acceleration of mine operations has resulted in 
increasing the supply of screenings and there has been some 
weakening of prices. Sales of Nos. 5 and 6 are reported as 
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low as 60c., but the best No. 4 still commands 90c. No. 4 
mine-run sells at $1.15@1.20 f.0.b. mine and domestic lump 
at $1.50. 

Mines have been able to increase running schedules about 
one-third. There is some complaint about difficulty in getting 
sufficient gondola cars from the Monon, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois Central lines. There is a seasonable movement from 
retail yards and prices are unchanged. Dealers have been 
making as many contracts as possible at $2.75 a ton for 
Indiana domestic lump. Operators report some improvement 
in railroad buying. 


DULUTH 
Healthy increase in the shipments of bituminous coal 
features the market. 

Bituminous—Dock companies are kept quite busy on rush 
orders from country dealers and the elevator companies for 
threshing purposes. All the dock companies and the railroads 
operating lines into the grain belts of the Northwest, report 
a large increase in business aS compared with a year ago. 
That the present prices are likely to remain firm, with possibly 
an advance in the very near future, is the feeling among 
all of the companies at the present time. The light shipments 
of this season, together with an improvement in business 
conditions generally are factors that are likely to create a 
decidedly firmer tone. Quotations to dealers are as follows: 


Yough. Hock. Poca. Splint Ky. Elk. 
AUDA D © oe beter. olisi oaks $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.40 $3.55 
DOCK =P"unwesenn < os as 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.10 3.25. 
Screenings ......... 2.40 rprAaa 2.5 2.40 2.55 


Anthracite—In the anthracite trade buying has begun in a 
healthy way but it requires the actual starting of fires to 
make an impression on most consumers, hence no great rush 
is expected until cooler weather arrives. Quotations to 
dealers, f.o.b. cars at docks, Duluth are as follows: Egg 
and stove, $6.85; nut, $7.10; pea, $5.55. 


qvuuunuuncceveeeeene ects AU UAN UUs 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS>- 
PORTATION STATISTICS | 
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MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal 
handled over the 17 principal Middle Western railroads for 
July and the first 7 months of this year, as compared with 


. the same periods last year: 














July ———7 Months 
1914 1915 1914 1915 

Ill. Cent. R.R. 577,766 550,237 3,984,115 3,996,740 
Oy GBs BER . lcs 470,661 428,653 3,770,787 3,251,828 
Clb ee Oistt. Bi. eee 401,428 379,912 2,968,866 2,818,051 
Ce C2 Gi Gist. L. Rye See 381,001 374,728 2,624,310 2,739,157 
Vandalia R.R....... 337,974 340,926 2,408,272 2,714,619 
¢.T. HH. & 8S E. Ry 225,536 210,978 1,708,798 1,707,846 
GaGrA Rive: tc cone 154,650 134,567 981,318 1,043,840 
Wabash R.R.... 117,318 114,298 786,922 869,380 
St. L.& I. M. &S. Ry 118,791 132,701 821,661 834,083 
Southern Ry...... 102,161 85,143 903,287 616,769 
B. & O. 8S. W. R.R 33,738 74,522 410,456 547,996 
Ste Lak. oF. Rokeeemn ate 51,811 39,965 358,334 330,967 
Stet. &O: Pf. Ry fees 40,986 47,735 288,996 349,713 
Te tM UR"... hem cee 22,031 22,382 252,992 264,995 
Colyc LARy . cee ee 52,015 55,396 344,505 368,613 
GAPr& St L. Rywerseree 16,647 28,515 192,554 232,107 
Cra NGIW. Ry eereereearil 24,902 26,541 181,193 232,229 

DONS SAAMI ois Gok qa oer ty A 3,129,416 3,047,199 22,987,366 22,918,837 


SULCUS CCUCUCCCCCC CUCL CCCCUCCOCCCCCCULUCCCCUUUCUOUd 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


Tee CCL 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Sept. 3—Business on the coal market is very quiet and the 
demand is slow, with prices in favor of buyers able to take 
prompt shipments. Normal quotations are as follows: 
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Bset Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $5.76@6.00 
Best seconds............ Nominal Secondsie.. awaies ater 5.28@5.52 
Seconds, cise, were: $5.76@6.00 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.32@4.56 
5.76@6.00 Cargo smalls........... 2.64@2.88 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Inquiries are fairly numerous, but many mer- 
chants are holding off in the hope of lowering rates. Rates 
are approximately as follows: 

Gibraltar. .(inteesesosooN Naplesis ences. $7.44 St. Vincent....... $4.32 
Marseilles........ 6.65 Alexandria....... 7.80 RiodeJaneiro.... 5.04 
AIGIO“NS. .. «cher Bik Oo gl Ort: SAIC eke s oe 7.80 Monte Video..... 4.80 
Genon.... eee 44s iss Palmass.\.. 4.08 River Plate...... 5.04 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business, principles 
in the coal trade. 


+#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonage Page 
1349 Board of Education Ogden Utah 1,400 b 411 
1352 Security Stove Co. Kansas City Mo. 42 411 
1356 Municipal L. & W. De- 

partment Storm Lake Iowa 411 
1358 Peter & Burghard S. 

Co. Louisville Ky. 402 411 
1,360 Bd. Pub. Works Hannibal Mo. 12,000b 411 
1,361 Moline Rock Is. Co. Davenport Towa 75,000b 411 
1,368 St. Charles Hotel New Orleans La. 3,000 446 
1,374 J. P. Nicholson Erie Penn. 446 
1,381 Bd. Pub. Affairs Chicago Junction Ohio 2,500 446 
1,382 Municipal W. & L. 

Plant Birmingham Ala. 1,920b 4447 
1,428 Board of Education Massillon Ohio 490 
1,435 Canal B. Trust Co. New Orleans La. 150b 490 
1,438 Interstate B. & Trust 

Co. New Orleans La. 200b 490 
1,441 N. O. Cold Storage & W. 

Co. New Orleans La. 3,500b 490 
1,443 Dakota Bakery Co. Minto N. D. lear? 490 
1,447 Jacobs Candy Co. New Orleans La. 400b 490 
1,449 Lisbon Sch. Dist. Lisbon N. D. 125b 490 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. ? Per month. 2? Car- 


loads, 
Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


1043—Chicago, Ill.—It is understood that the L. A. Budlong 
Co. will not contract for their coal supply this season, but 
will confine their purchases to the open market as their re- 
quirements develop (p. 116). The company ordinarily uses 
Spot Logan splint and Red Jacket egg. Address Purchasing 
Agent, L. A. Budlong Co., Chicago, Il. 


#1270—Lake City, Minn.—This contract (p. 324), which 
provides for furnishing the Municipal Electric Light and 
Water Plant at this place with approximately 300 tons of coal, 
will not be entered into until a change in the weather con- 
ditions, the purchases being confined to the open market for 
the time being. The average price for Island Creek coal this 
year is about $3.65 as compared with $3.85 per ton f.o.b. Lake 
City, last year. Address Supt. M. J. Stowe, Municipal Elec. Lt. 
and Water Plant, Lake City, Minn. 


1306—Billings, Mont.—This contract (p. 366), was last 
year awarded to the Kooi Coal Co. of Kooi, Wyo., but pressure 
is being brought to bear on members of the Board to let 
the contract to a Montana concern this season. The price 
at which the business was done last year was $2.80 per ton. 
Address Clk. A. J. Thorine, School Dist. No. 2, Yellowstone 
County, Billings, Mont. 


1321—Plymouth, Ind.—Bids on this contract (p. 367), which 
provides for furnishing Marshall County with 280 tons of 
Pocahontas egg coal, will be received until Oct. 5 instead ot 
Sept. 7 as previously announced. Address County Audr. 
G. F. McCoy, Plymouth, Ind. 





1331—Fairpoint, Ohio—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 467), which provides for furnishing the Wheeling 
Township Board of Education with coal as follows: George 
E. Barnes, screened lump, 8c. per bu.; M. C. Huntsman, 7%ce. 
per bu.; A. B. Conron, 7.95c. per bu.; S. S. Brokaw, 9c. per bu.; 
Wheeling Valley Coal Co., 7.85c. per bu. All bids were for 
screened lump with the exception of the last, which was for 
three-quarter lump. Address Clk. Addison Saffell, Bd. of Edu., 
Fairpoint, Ohio. 
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1451—New Orleans, La.—The Algiers Distilling Co. will be 
in the market during the early fall for their fuel requirements, 
Address Purchasing Agent, Algiers Distilling Co., Brooklyn 
Ave. and Mississippi Levee, Algiers, La. 

1452—Sayreville, N. J.—The Board of Education at this 
place is requesting bids on 150 tons of egg and stove coal, 
and 25 tons of nut coal to be delivered at the various schools 
in the district. Address Dist. Clk. Frederick Werner, Bd. of 
Edu., Sayreville, N. J. 


#1453—Trinidad, Colo.—The School Board of Dist. No. 1 
will receive bids until Sept. 27 for furnishing approximately 
700 tons of mine-run and slack coal. Address Secy. School 
Bd.. Dist) Nomi lrinidad. Colo: 


#$1454—Sharpsburg, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids for furnishing lump and mine-run coal 
for the Locust Street School Building during the coming year. 
A previous request for bids from the Board of Education at 
this place was run under contract No. 1230, Vol. 8, p. 245. 
Address Secy. G. A. Speer, Bd. of Edu., Sharpsburg, Penn. 


1455—New Orleans, La.—The Hotel De Soto will contract 
some time before Novy. 1 for its annual requirements of coal, 
amounting to about 120 tons per month. Address Gen. Mer. 
Vic Le Beau, Hotel De Soto, Baronne and Poydras St., New 
Orleans, La. 


+1456—Portsmouth, Ohio—The County Government will 
receive bids until noon, Oct. 11, for furnishing 5,000 bu. (80 
lb. per bu.) of coal for use at the County Infirmary. The coal 
must run 60% lump, and deliveries are to be completed before 
Nov. 1 of this year. Quotations should be f.o.b. Portsmouth, 
Ohio. The successful bidder will be required to furnish a 
bond for 50% of the amount of the contract. Address County 
Audr. Thomas C. Patterson, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


1457—Sharpsburg, Penn.—Sealed bids will be received for 
furnishing St. Mary’s Church, School, Lyceum and Parsonage 
with coal as may be required. Address Rev. John Otten, 210 
Penn St., Sharpsburg, Penn. 


+1458S—Davenport, Wash.—The Lincoln County Board of 
Commissioners will receive bids until 1 p..m, Oct. 5, for fur- 
nishing and delivering 50 tons of coal to the local Court 
House. Address Clk. J. E. Howard, Bd. of County Comrs., 
Davenport, Wash. 


+1459—Hollidaysburg, Penn.—The Blair County Board of 
Directors received bids until 10 a.m., Sept. 22, for furnishing 
the County Home with the annual supply of coal, involving 
approximately 1,500 tons of bituminous. Quotations should 
be f.o.b. Spring Meadow siding, and deliveries are to be made 
as required. Address Secy. D. D. Coleman, Blair County Bd. 
of Comrs., Hollidaysburg, Penn. 


+1460—La Moure, N. D.—The La Moure County Board of 
Commissioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 5, for fur- 
nishing and delivering approximately 100 tons of Hocking 
Valley or Virginia splint coal to the County Court House as 
may be required during the ensuing year. Address County 
Audr. O. C. Temple, La Moure, N. D. 


+1461—Albia, Iowa—The Independent School District at 
this place will receive bids until 5 p.m., Sept. 25, for furnishing 
the several buildings with coal during the coming school 
year. Address Secy. C. W. Smallwood, Independent School 
Dist., Albia, Iowa. 


+1462—Wheeloek, N. D.—The Adams School District No. 
79 will receive bids until 6 p.m., Oct. 12, for furnishing the 
different school buildings with coal during the coming school 
year. Address Clk. R. E. Pepple, Adams School Dist. No. 79, 
Wheelock, N. D. 


$1463—Little Falls, Minn.—The City Government will re- 
ceive bids until Oct. 4 for furnishing approximately 50 tons 
of Youghiogheny coal, f.o.b. track at this place. A certified 
check for 10% of the amount of the bids must accompany each 
proposal. Address City Clk. Victor Schallern, Little Falls, 
Minn. 





1464—Santiago, Chile—The Compania de Gas is in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons of American gas coal running about 40% 
volatile matter. The coal must produce about 60% coke and 
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not to exceed 6% ash. Deliveries are to be at Valparaiso, 
and the coal will be taken in two shipments. Address Pur- 
ehasing Agent, Compania de Gas, Santiago, Chile. 


#1465—Selby, S. D.—Bids will be received until 2 p.m., Oct. 
5, for furnishing and delivering coal in carload lots to the 
local Court House. Address Audr. W. E. Hoffman, Selby, S. D. 


+1466—Bismarck, N. D.—Sealed bids will be received until 
3 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing and delivering approximately 200 
tons of the best lignite lump coal in the bins at the County 
Court House. Each bid must be accompanied by a certified 
check. for 5% of the amount involved. Address County Audr. 
T. E. Flaherty, Bismarck, N. D. 


+1467—Highmore, S. D.—The Hyde County Commissioners 
will receive bids for furnishing and delivering 75 tons of coal 
to the County Court House. Bids must specify the units per 
ton and must be accompanied by a certified check for $200. 
Address Audr. L. W. Carter, Hyde County, Highmore, S. D. 


+146S—Wheeling, W. Va.—The Board of Education of the 
Triadelphia District received bids until 6 p.m., Sept. 22, for 
furnishing and delivering coal for about 10 different schools 
of the district. Some coke will also be required. Address 
Secy. S. S. Jacob, Jr., Bd. of Edu., Triadelphia District, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


#1469—Warren, Minn.—The Marshall County Board of 
Commissioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 27, for fur- 
nishing and delivering 125 tons of Youghiogheny screened 
lump coal and 380 tons of anthracite. Address Audr. A. G. 
Lundgrem, Warren, Minn. 


+-1470—Minnewaukan, N, D.—The Benson County Board of 
Commissioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 5, for fur- 
nishing and delivering 150 tons of lignite coal to the County 
Court House. All bids must be accompanied by a certified 
check for 5% of the amount bid. Address Audr. W. E. Paul- 
son, Benson County, Minnewaukan, N. D. 





+1471—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Bids will be received by the Tar- 
rant County Orphans Home for furnishing one carload of 
McAlester mine-run, domestic nut, chestnut or pea and slack 
coal, to be delivered at the Home on the Ft. Worth-Dallas 
Interurban line. The bids will be received until 10 a.m., Sept. 
o7 ee Aaddress  Audr. J. A. Mulholland, Tarrant County, =Ht. 
Worth, Tex. 


#1472—Alpena, Mich.—The Board of Education will receive 
bids until 4:30 p.m., Oct. 15, for furnishing and delivering 
Pittsburgh lump coal to the city schools as required during 
the ensuing year. All bids must be accompanied by a guar- 
anteed analysis. Address Alfred E. Ash, Alpena Bd. of Edu., 
Alpena, Mich. 


#1473—Centerville, S. D.—The Independent School District 
No. 2 received sealed bids until 8 p.m., Sept. 24, for furnishing 
coal f.o.b. Centerville, S. D., deliveries to be made in Sep- 
tember or December. About 125 tons of the best grade 6-in. 
Sunday Creek, Hocking Valley, Illinois, Island Creek splint or 
Indiana block coal are required. Address Clk. Walter M. 
Gardner, Independent School Dist. No. 2, Centerville, S. D. 


1474—Salt Lake City, Utah—The University of Utah will 
receive bids until 1 p.m., Sept. 28, for furnishing 1,500 tons of 


screened slack coal during the coming school year. Address 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
1475—Cincinnati, Ohio—The Hamilton County Board of 


Commissioners will receive bids until noon, Oct. 1, for fur- 
nishing approximately 1,500 tons of Pocahontas or New River 
mine-run coal for the Hamilton County Infirmary at Carthage. 
Quotations should be on mine-run coal f.o.b. Big Four tracks 
at Carthage, delivery to be as required by the superintendent 
during the year beginning October, 1915. Bids must be on 
blank forms which may be obtained on application, and must 
be accompanied by a bond for $300. Address Clk. Albert 
Reinhart, County Comrs. Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


#1476—Cedar Grove, N. J.—The Essex County Hospital will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 13, for furnishing approximately 
10,000 tons of coal for the year beginning Nov. 1. Specifica- 
tions may be obtained on application. All bids must be ac- 
companied by a certified check for 5% of the amount of the 
bid, and also a certificate testifying that the bidder has com- 
plied with certain state provisions embodied in chapter 253 
of the state laws. The successful bidder will be required to 
furnish a surety bond of 50% of the amount of the contract. 
Address Supt. George C. Bergen, Pur. Dept., Room 206, Court 
House, Newark, N. J. 


+1477—Skiliman, N. J.—The New Jersey State Village for 
Epileptics will receive bids until 1:30 p.m., Oct. 4, for furnish- 
ing its coal requirements during the ensuing year. All bids 
must be accompanied by certified check for 5% of the amount 
of the tender, and the successful bidder will be required to 
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furnish a bond for not less than 50% of the gross amount in- 
volved. Address Supt. David S. Weeks, M. D., Skillman, N. J. 


+1478—Jamesburg, N. J.—The New Jersey State Home for 
Boys will receive bids until 3 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing its 
coal requirements during the year beginning Nov. 1. All 
tenders must be accompanied by a certified check for at least 
10% of the amount of the bid, and the successful bidder will 
be required to furnish a satisfactory bond for at least one-half 
of the gross amount involved in the contract. Quotations 
should include delivery at Lower Jamesburg. Address Supt. 
John C, Kalleen, State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, N. J. 


+1479—Genoa, Italy—An inquiry has been received from 
a large Genoa importing concern for two cargoes (about 
4,000 to 5,000 tons each) of New River or Pocahontas coal for 
immediate shipment. Address E. G. Long Co., 50 Church St., 
New York City. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 1255.—Ft. Benton, Mont.—This contract (p. 323), which 
provides for furnishing school district No. 1 with approxi- 
mately 200 tons of nut coal, has been awarded to La Barre & 
Thompson at $4 per ton, delivered in the basement of the 
schoolhouse. John Muir bid $4.10 per ton. The coal will be 
furnished from the mine of the Stainsby Latham Coal Co., 
Stockett, Mont. Address Clk. Ezra L. Crane, School Dist. No. 1, 
Ft. Benton, Mont. 


No. 1257—Watertown, 8S. D.—This contract (p. 323), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of County Commissioners 
with approximately 90 tons of Pocahontas smokeless lump 
coal, has been awarded to the Consumers Fuel & Ice Co. at 
$6.75 per ton. Other bids were: Pacific Elevator Co., $7.25; 
Watertown Feed & Fuel Co., $7.20; Selsmer Grain & Coal Co., 
$7.15. Address County Audr. J. S. Johnson, Bd. of County 
Comrs., Watertown, S. D. 


+ No. 1258—St. Clairsville, Ohio—This contract (p. 199), which , 
provides for furnishing the Belmont County Court with coal 
during the ensuing year, has been awarded to Fritz Relive, 
at $8 per 100 bu. Address County Audr. Emerson Campbell, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

1266—Wichita, Kan.—This contract (p. 324), which provides 
for furnishing the local Board of Commissioners with coal, 
has been awarded to the Good-Hilliard Coal & Feed Co. There 
were no other bidders for the business. Address County Clk., 
Wichita, Kan. 


126S—Steele, N. D.—This contract (p. 324), which provides 
for furnishing Kidder County with approximately 140 tons of 
coal, has been awarded to J. W. Gonsullus & Co., at $3.15 per 
ton. Address County Audr. J. C. McWhinney, Steel, N. D. 


#+1269—Council Blutfs, Ilowéa—This contract (p. 324), which 
provides for furnishing the locad schools with 1%4-in. lump 
from Montgomery County, Ill, has been awarded to the 
Western Fuel Co., at $3.93 per ton. Other bids received on 
this business were: C. W. Bowyer Coal Co., $3.98; Fenlon- 
Wickham Coal Co., $4.07; Carbon Coal Co., $4.17. Address 
Secy. J. J. Hughes, Independent School Dist., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

#1271—Hastings, Neb.—This contract (p. 324), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Adams County Board of Com- 
missioners with coal for the Court House during the year 
beginning Sept. 1, has been awarded to Chris Hausen, at $4.60 
per ton for Weir City nut. J. H. Yosh Lumber Co. bid $4.72 
for Weir City nut unscreened, Allyn & Bissell bid $4.64 for 
the same, $4.44 for mill and $4.27 for Rock Spring slack. 
Byers Lumber Co. bid $4.68 for Weir City nut and $4.30 for 
Rock Springs slack and the Hastings Fuel Co. bid $4.65 per 
ton for Weir City nut. Address County Clk. C. H. Hudson, 
Hastings, Neb. 

+1279—Jamestown, N. D.—This contract (p. 324), which 
provides for furnishing the county goyernment with 150 tons 
of deep-mined lignite coal and 20 tons of anthracite stove 
coal, has been awarded to the Welles Thompson Co., at $8.25 
for anthracite and to the Washburn Lignite Coal Co., at $3.25 
per ton for the lignite. Address County Audr. Andrew Blewitt, 
Jamestown, N. D. 

#1286—Fargo, N. D.—This contract (p. 324), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Cass County Board of Commissioners 
with coal has been awarded to the Good-Hillyard Coal Co. 
at $4 per ton on shaft-mine bituminous lump and $3 for slack, 
Address H. M. Barrett, Bd. of County Comrs., Fargo, N. D. 

No. 1287—Greensburg, Ind.—This contract (p. 324), which 
provides for furnishing the county commissioners with 75 
to 100 tons of Youghiogheny coal, has been awarded to the 
Garland Milling Co. at $3.60 per ton. Address County Audr. 
L. W. Sans, Greensburg, Ind. 
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1284—Council Bluffs, Ia.—This contract (p. 324), which 
provides for furnishing the free public library of this city 
with coal during the ensuing season, has been awarded to 


the Fenlon-Wickham Coal Co. at $4.13 per ton. Address 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
#12SS—Sioux City, Iowa—This contract (p. 325), which 


provides for furnishing the Public Library at this place with 
anthracite coal, has been awarded to the H. E. Haakinson Co, 
at $10.25 per ton. Other bids on this business were: L. G. 
Everist Coal Co., $10.45; Brawn Coal Co., $10.50; Barish Bros., 
$9.75, with $1 extra for delivery. Address Libn. Jeannette M. 
Drake, Pub. Lbry., Sioux City, Iowa. 

No, 1290—Ellendale, N. D.—This contract (p. 325), which 
provides for furnishing the Dickey County Board of Com- 
missioners with approximately 200 tons of Youghiogheny 
mine-run coal, to be delivered at the court house, has been 
awarded to the Ellendale Equity Co. at $6.25 per ton. The 
Ellendale Grain & Produce Co. bid $6.30 per ton. Address 
County Audr. C. C. Misfeldt, Ellendale, N. D. 


#$1292—Larimore, N. D.—This contract (p. 325), which 
provides for furnishing the local board of education with 
approximately 100 tons of Youghiogheny coal has been award- 
ed to O. H. Phillips at $6.80 per ton. Address Clk. F. W. 
Reinoehl, Bd. of Edu., Larimore, N. D. 


+No. 1296—Alliance, Neb.—This contract (p. 325), which 
provides for furnishing the local school district with approxi- 
mately 500 tons of lignite coal, has been awarded to J. H. 
Vaughan & Son at $4.30 per ton for nut and egg and $3.10 for 
nut and pea, both of the prices including cost of delivery. 
Address Secy. F. W. Harris, Alliance School Dist., Alliance, 
Neb. 


#1305—Hubbard, Ohio—This contract (p. 366), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 14 -in. 
screened coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
J. N. Brewer & Son. Address Clk. Clyde Smith, Bd. of Edu., 
Hubbard Village School Dist., Hubbard, Ohio. 


+ $1309—Cedar Rapids, Iowa—This contract (p. 366), which 
provides for furnishing the City Government with coal, has 
been awarded as follows: W. G. Block Co., 300 tons Fulton 
County, Illinois, lump coal, $3.36; Russell Coal & Coke Co., 
60 tons anthracite range coal, $9.20. Address City Clk. L. J. 
Storey, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


#1310—Sidney, Ohio—This contract (p. 366), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Water Works Department with 
coal during the year beginning Sept. 1, has been awarded to 
the Southern Coal & Coke Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., at 90c. 
per ton for mine-run coal. Address Dir. C. B. DeWeese, Dept. 
of Pub. Service, Sidney, Ohio. 


1312—Montevideo, Minn.—This contract (p. 367), which 
provides for furnishing Chippewa County with coal, has been 
awarded to the Montevideo Fuel & Ice Co. for $5.95 per ton 
for Youghiogheny lump coal. Address Audr. J. J. Stennes, 
Montevideo, Minn. 


#1315—Keytesville, Mo.—This contract (p. 367), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the County Court House with coal to be 
delivered before Noy. 1, has been awarded to William Moore, 
at 14%c. per bu. delivered. Address County Clk. W. W. White, 
Keytesville, Mo. 

#1317—Hutchinson, Minn.—This contract (p. 367), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
250 tons of Youghiogheny lump coal has been awarded to 
the Interior Lumber Co., at $5.13 per ton delivered. Address 
Secy. Henry Braun, Bd. of Edu., Dist. No. 2, Hutchinson, Minn. 


1319—Boise, Idaho—That part of this contract (p. 367) 
providing for furnishing the Idaho Soldier’s Home with coal 
has been awarded to the Union Seed & Fuel Co. at $7.70 per 
ton for Utah screened lump and $7.20 for Utah screened nut 
coal. The portion of the contract providing for the require- 
ments of the penitentiary is still under advisement. Address 
Secy. George R. Barker, Capitol Bldg., Boise, Idaho. 


+1322—Brownstown, Ind.—This contract (p. 367), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of County Commissioners 
with 300 tons of Youghiogheny coal, has been awarded to 
C. F. Robertson, at $3.45 for coal over a 4-in. screen. Address 
County Aud, Albert Luedtke, Brownstown, Ind. 


*1325—Canton, Ohio—This contract (p. 367), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Stark County Infirmary with approxi- 
mately 1500 tons of coal, has been awarded to A. F. Sonnhalter 
on the following basis: Lump, $1.50; three-quarter lump coal, 
$1.40; mine-run, $1.25; slack, 75¢c. Address Board of Stark 
County Commissioners, Canton, Ohio. 


#$1326—Dalton, Ohio—This contract (pp. 367, 446), which 
provides for furnishing the Sugarereek Township Board of 
Education with coal during the period ending Jan. 1, 1916, 
has been awarded to John Caldwell, of Dalton, Ohio, at $3.10, 
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and E. P. Gerber, Kedron, Ohio, at $3.25. These are minimum 
prices, the exact figures ranging upward according to distance 
of haul. Address Clk. Clayton L. Arnould, Bd. of County 
Comrs., Dalton, Ohio, 


$1327—New York, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 367, 446), 
which provides for furnishing the Panama R.R. Co. with its 
fuel requirements, estimated at from 500,000 to 600,000 tons 
of coal, has been awarded to the Crozer-Poecahontas Co. and 
William C, Atwater & Co., at $2.60 per ton for Pocahontas and 
New River Coal. The contract becomes effective Sept. 15. 
Address Asst. to Vice-Pres. R. E. Rutherford, Panama R.R. 
Co., 24 State St., New York City. 


$1331—Fairpoint, Ohio—This contract (p. 367), has been 
awarded to Geo. Barnes, of St. Clairsville, Ohio, at 8c. per bu. 
for 800 bu. of lump coal; A. B. Conron, Flushing, Ohio, 225 bu. 
at Se. per bu.; M. C. Huntsman, Maynard, Ohio, 200 bu. at 7%c. 
per bu. Address Clk. Addison Saffell, Bd. of Edu., Fairpoint, 
Ohio. 


Contract Notes 


Atlanta, Ga.—The contract for furnishing the Atlanta Gas 
Co. with coal during the ensuing year has been awarded to 
the Harlan Coal Co., of Louisville, Ky., after a series of tests 
of numerous different coals. 


New Orleans, La.—The contract for furnishing the Central 
Ice and Cold Storage Co. and the Independent Ice Distilling 
Water Co., involving approximately 15,000 tons of coal, has 
been awarded to the C. A. Andrews Coal Co. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.—Press reports are to the 
effect that this road has awarded an exceptionally large con- 
tract with coal interests, who it is understood propose filling 
the contract on coal that will be stripped near Lehigh, Okla. 


Dassel, Minn.—The contract for furnishing the local school 
with two carloads of Pocahontas egg coal has been awarded 
to the Dassel Lumber Co. at $6.85 per ton. Any further coal 
required will be furnished at $7.05 per ton. Address Clk. Olof 
Anderson, Bd. of Edu., Dassel, Minn. 


Fond du Lae, Wis.—The contract for furnishing the local 
Water-Works with approximately 1,200 tons of coal has been 
awarded to the Harcum Fuel Co. at $3.25 per ton. The Wis- 
consin Coal and Dock Co., of Milwaukee, was awarded the 
contract for furnishing 800 tons of coal for the schools and 
library at $3.64 per ton. All prices are f.o.b. Fond du Lac. 


Detroit, Mich.—The contract for furnishing the Recreation 
Commission with approximately 300 tons of anthracite, stove, 
egg or smokeless has been awarded to the Michigan Builders 
Supply Co., at $6.66 per ton for anthracite and $4.14 for smoke- 
less. Bids were received from five other companies. Address 
Supt. Ira W. Jayne, Detroit Recreation Com., Bd. of Parks 
and Boulevards, Detroit, Mich. 


New York—The contract for furnishing the department 
of Docks and Ferries with approximately 15,000 gross tons 
of buckwheat and 6,000 tons of semibituminous (p. 492), has 
been awarded to Chas. D. Norton & Co., at $2.68l%c. per ton 
on each grade. Meeker & Co. bid $2.89 per ton, and Pattison 
& Bowns the same. Address Comr. R. A. C. Smith, Dept. of 
Docks and Ferries, Pier A, foot of Battery Pl., New York City. 


Auburn, Me.—The city contract for the supply of coal for 
the municipal year ending Feb. 29, 1916, was divided between 
Bearce & Edwards Co. and Pulsifer & Young Co. About 700 
tons of bituminous and 300 tons of hard coal are usually 
required. The contract was awarded at $5.50 for soft and 
$7.50 for hard coal, to be delivered as required. Bids were 
not publicly advertised for and Mayor Henry R. Porter was 
empowered to close the contract. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Due to trial shipments made some six 
weeks since a number of inquiries for American coal are 
being received from Denmark. The Danish government real- 
izing that the British supply will be materially reduced made 
a test of American steam coal in the navy, and there is no 
doubt that the coal has met with complete satisfaction. At 
the present time it costs about $14 a ton, f.o.b. Danish ports. 
If the Government is entirely successful a number of the 
important Danish coal brokers expect to place large orders 
here. 








Japan—The Japan Chronicle of July 30 states that Japan- 
ese collieries have curtailed their output by over 20 per cent. 
this year as compared with last. In spite of this stocks are 
increasing. According to the latest investigations quoted by 
the Mainichi of Osaka, stocks of the colliesies amount to 
546,000 tons, and those on the Moji and Wakamatsu markets 
to 738,000 tons, totaling 1,284,000 tons. When small stocks 
in other parts of the country are taken into account, the 
grand total will exceed the unprecedented figure of 1,300,000 
tons. 





SSAPELY FIRST!” 
It is a sounding slogan, all right, and 
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whether a roof will hold, it must be 
Ifthere is any question as 











a very excellent sentiment, too. to the strength ofa cable it must be 
But there replaced. 
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placesinthe 
mine and on the surface and then 1m- 
agine that their duty is done. 


As a matter of fact that’s only a small 
beginning. 

“Safety First’? means just that— 
ESAFETY FIRST.’ 


It means that safety comes before speed, 
efficiency or profit. 
possible agency for preventing acci- 
dents must be provided in the places 
where men must work. It means that 
men must be warned and protected 
even against the results of their own 
carelessness. 


“Safety First’ means that no one— 
boss or miner—must ‘‘take a chance.”’ 
It means that if there is any doubt 





It means that every | 


well guard- 
ed, powder must be tenderly handled, 
ventilation must be thorough and that 
every possible practical appliance 
which will eliminate risk and reduce 
humanity’s liability to forget, or over- 


look shall be installed. 


“Safety First’? means that money must 
bespent for equipment, for close super- 
vision, for careful training. It means 
that every wise provision must be made 
against accident or disaster—and that 
there must be a drilled and capable 
rescue corps to take charge of the grim 
work of recovery if disaster comes. 


“Safety First!’ isa fine slogan, but if it 
is really to mean anything, it must be 
more than that—it must be a mission, 
a gospel, a religion. 


By BERTON BRALEY 
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Value of Competent Mining 

kn gineering 

Among many of the smaller operators today, as in 
the past, the engineering department is considered an 
unnecessary expense. The result is a higher cost of 
production through a poorly designed plant and unsatis- 
factory equipment. As a result of keen competition in 
the coal business, expenses have been cut in every way 
possible, and the engineering work has suffered severely. 

Reflection has often been cast on the mining-engineer- 
ing profession throughout the coal fields of the United 
States because of improperly designed plants and costly 
methods of production. However, this will be found due 
to one of two causes—either the work was not given into 
the hands of a competent engineer, or it was restricted 
through lack of capital. 

At many of the smaller plants the engineering work 
is being done by some contracting concern from a neigh- 
boring town whose corps visit the plant once or twice 
a month. Projected work must either be put off until 
the arrival of the corps or done without their aid. Con- 
sequently only the most important work receives the at- 
tention of the engineers. 

Economy of operation and a large percentage of recov- 
ery are the aims of every operator, and in order to realize 
these ends engineers must be employed capable of laying 
out both the outside plant and the underground workings 
in a systematic manner, suitable to the conditions found. 

One reason for the unpopularity of the engineer is 
that he must build not only for today but for the future. 
His plans therefore call for a better grade of work and 
equipment, and the operator having his eye on the ex- 
pense or cost, frequently will only approve of the cheapest 
construction, 

Many operators when about to buy a piece of machinery 
write to several builders and state in a general way what 
is needed, and when bids are received there is found to 
be a wide range in the size and price. 


SPECIFICATIONS ARE NECESSARY 


In the building of a plant it is necessary that spe- 
cifications be prepared if the work is to be done by con- 
tract, for otherwise it is almost certain that only the 
cheapest kind of work will be secured. This is true also 
in the purchasing of equipment, for if there are no 
specifications there will be no satisfaction in the end, 
either to the buyer or to the seller. 

The value of the data collected by an engineer cannot 
be overestimated in the laying out and projection of 
a mine. It is only when this information is at hand 
that the. cost of haulage and drainage can be reduced 
to a minimum. There are many mines throughout the 
country where these items are eating up a big share of 
the profit. There are others where changes have been 
made and better results secured, but in these cases also 
the cost of experimenting has been paid. 


Many tons of coal and much money have been lost as 
a result of inaccurate surveys. Coal mining requires ac- 
curate surveys and maps both of the surface and the un- 
derground workings. These maps should show the mine 
workings exactly as they are, and should be brought up 
to date at least every six months. Meanwhile, at the 
end of every month, all work done during the month 
should be placed on the map in colored pencil. With 
the aid of these maps the development work can be kept 
in proper order, and in the retreating work the fracture 
line can be kept in better shape. 

An engineer is needed around a coal plant at all times. 
Efficient and economic operation can be secured only 
through his aid. 
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Importance of Little Things 


By C. P. SHOCKLEY 


“Tt seems to me,” remarked the superintendent, “that 


economy does not play the important part in the opera- 
tion of mines that it should, when we consider the wonder- 
ful opportunity we have to exercise it. The lack of eco- 
nomical methods has caused the loss of more money in the 
mining business than any other single feature. 

“Tt is just as true in mining as in other lines that a 
dollar saved is a dollar earned, and is in truth a great 
deal easier to save than to earn. 

“Of the large investments in equipment and improve- 
ments necessary at mines to offset wage increases and other 
conditions that materially influence the productive cost 
of coal, the effect is lost oftentimes by lax and uneconomi- 
cal methods of management. 

“Some officials are firmly imbued with the idea that to 
secure adequate returns large outlays are necessary, and 
entirely overlook the chances to save by careful manage- 
ment. 

“The matter of saving in labor and supplies can of 
course be carried to such extremes that it will prove to 
be a menace, but a well-planned campaign of economy, ” 
if carefully administered, will yield good results. 

“Our pitboss at No. 4 put on a heavy force last Thurs- 
day, an idle day, to clean tracks, the expense amounting 
to about $150. In the present state of the market, when 
demand for coal is light, the selling price low and work 
irregular, strict economy is necessary. He used this force 
of men to clean up the entries on the west side, where 
dirt had accumulated during the ‘sweating season,’ and 
argued that the cheapest way was to put on enough men 
to handle it in one day. 

“At our No. 5 opening we have a mine similar in al- 
most every way to No. 4, and our mine boss at this 
plant keeps close watch over the day men. As an illus- 
tration, when a track-layer is sent into an entry to lay a 
room turn, and the work is sufficient to keep him occupied 
for three-fourths of a shift, such a man sometimes will 
‘loaf on the job,’ and thus lose enough time to have en- 
abled him to finish out the shift at that place, take his 
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tools to the parting at quitting time and be ready to 
make a fresh start in some other direction in the morning. 

“This foreman at our No. 5 mine has a way of dropping 
in on such idlers and seeing that they finish up their work 
promptly and clean their track in a reasonable amount of 
time. 

“At this same mine we had a number of loaders we 
ealled ‘the early quitters,’ men who when the turn ran 
good would slip away home early in the afternoon. After 
some little time the foreman managed to collect these 
fellows in one part of the mine—and not a very desirable 
part at that. When they drifted out early and the drivers 
in that section ran out of coal, he utilized them in clean- 
ing roads the remainder of the shift. 

“Another thing that greatly helps the boss when he is 
short of loaders and coal is coming slow, is to carefully 
arrange a transportation force sufficient to handle the out- 
put, the men not necessary for that purpose being dele- 
gated to cleaning track and doing other necessary work. 

“When oil barrels are emptied and stored outside the 
mine (to store them inside is unsafe and is prohibited 
by the mining laws) they usually fall to pieces before a 
carload is accumulated, and a wise foreman will arrange 
a shallow pond with the expenditure of very little money, 
where by storing his barrels in a damp, shady place he 
obtains what we could appropriately call a large percent- 
age of recovery. 

“T have seen well-managed mines show a saving in the 
amount of timber, ties, spikes and rails used per ton that 
was remarkable, owing simply to a well-defined system of 
removing these supplies from worked-out sections before 
the falling roof buried them. 

“All of the foregoing considerations impress upon us 
the importance of the mine foreman’s work and empha- 
sizes the fact that upon his shoulders rests the responsi- 
bility for carrying out the plans that will eliminate the 
various sources of useless waste and develop a system that 
will prove economical and successful.” 
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Cleanliness and kK ficiency 
By E. 8S. Bonnet 


On a recent inspection tour of the mine plants by the 
“big officials” of a large coal-mining company, the presi- 
dent <riticized some of the superintendents rather severe- 
ly on the uncleanliness and generally unfavorable appear- 
ance of the camps. He ordered a tipple painted here, a 
boiler house cleaned there, more windows and better light 
in the power house at another mine, while at still an- 
other plant he ordered the scrap material picked up from 
around the shaft and shop buildings and placed in a pile 
out of the way of the workmen. 

Some of the superintendents commented on the orders 
in this fashion: “Why, the president didn’t inspect our 
plants at all. He doesn’t know anything about mining 
coal. All he saw was the outside of things—that this 
needed painting and that needed cleaning up. I’m glad 
he told us to do it, for it costs money, with no returns, 
and I would not have spent the money otherwise, even 
though I like to see things look nice.” 

This president is a successful man and knew what he 
was doing when he ordered things cleaned up. It so hap- 
pened that about a month after the inspection tour some 
important changes were ordered in one of the tipples 
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which it had been decided to paint, and when the work 
started the timbers were found to be so badly decayed that 
the tipple had to be virtually rebuilt. 

In the power house where more light and a general 
cleaning up was ordered a large crack was found in the 
engine base, which probably would have shortly put the 
machine out of commission. This base was intended as 
a catch for the oil falling from the moving parts of the 
engine, but it ran through the crack and was disinte- 
grating the foundation. A new engine bed was built, 
the crack was welded and the oil led into a receptacle. 
There is enough of this oil saved already to pay for the 
cost of the foundation improvements. 

At another mine, where scrap was allowed to accumulate 
around the plant, a mule which was brought out of the 
shaft at night became frightened at something just as 
he stepped off the cage and ran into an old sheave wheel 
lying near the shaft and broke his leg. 


THE Men PreFer New MINES 


Tt usually happens that when a new mine is opened in 
a district already producing there is no trouble in secur- 
ing men. It seems as if most of the men want to work at 
the new plant. The reason is that the houses are new and 
better to live in, while the machinery is likewise new and 
easier to work with. 

Why should men prefer new to old things? Because 
generally the old things are not kept clean and in re- 
pair. Isn’t it logical to suppose that a man would pre- 
fer living in a house which has been his home for some 
years, which is freshly painted, is warm and well lighted, 
with a good roof, a nice fence around the place, and a 
nice lawn and flowers, than to move into a new house, 
with its consequent mud, dirt and strangeness? Why 
shouldn’t a man prefer a piece of machinery with which 
he is perfectly familiar to one entirely new and strange 
to him, if the old piece is kept clean and in good work- 
ing order? 

In the course of my duties I have to visit a number 
of mines. In one of them the entries are kept clean, the 
fallen coal is quickly picked up, the ditches are frequently 
cleaned out, the falls of rock are immediately hauled 
away and the track is well ballasted. It ix a pleasure to 
visit this mine. In another operation, the rooms are 
off sights, the track is crooked, the roadways are so full of 
fallen coal that one day in ten motor trips I counted seven 
derailments. 

In this mine the ditches are not kept clean, in places 
the rail being under 3 or 4 in. of water. I have never 
left this mine with dry feet, and I dread the visit and 
put off the inspection as long as possible. 

Think this over, Mr. Mine Man, and see at which plant 
you would rather work—at the plant which has fresh 
paint, where the dirt and scrap is cleaned up, which pro- 
vides bright airy buildings and clean homes and streets, 
or the other plant, which has not seen paint since it was 
built, where the workshops are dark, the entries wet and 
strewn with coal, the yards covered with scrap and refuse, 
the streets unlighted and the houses filthy. 

Which camp would you rather work and live in, Mr. 
Miner? And which plant, Mr. Superintendent, would 
you rather have charge of, and which plant do you think 
offers the most inducements for a man to give all the best 
there is in him to make the mine a success ? 
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cescue Stations 


By Proressor Henry Briacas* 





SY NOPSIS—The writer compares the advantages 
of private with central mine-rescue stations and 
gives the reasons which sometimes make it advis- 
able to treat the central station mainly as a place of 
training and in other cases to maintain it as an 
actual rescue center. 





The control of rescue stations in America and Great 
Britain must necessarily differ for many reasons. The 
law relating to rescue work is not the same in the two 
countries; the nature of the training of the men probably 
also differs in details; and the average area served by a 
station must be considerably smaller in the latter country 
than in the former. 

In Coal Age for Oct. 4, 1913, for example, is to be 
found a description of an admirable 40-hp. mine-rescue 
automobile built for the Pittsburgh Bureau of Mines, and 
at the end of that description it is stated that the car 
‘Js to be used to travel moderate distances, from 25 up 
to 100 mi.” If my inference is correct and the station at 
which this car is housed serves a radius of roughly 100 
mi., then it is quite certain that our British rescue stations 
are planted much more thickly than those in the United 
States, for in this particular connection we should not 
hesitate to call 100 mi. an extremely long distance. 

But be these differences what they may, there is, I 
believe, sufficient in common between the rescue-station 
problems of the two countries to make a short review of 
the British position worth while. 


SrHouLp GomPANIES COMBINE For RESCUE WoRK? 


Rescue training and the provision of rescue apparatus 
are compulsory at the coal mines of Great Britain, com- 
plete exemption being only granted for small collieries 
so remotely situated that they cannot be served by a cen- 
tral station. As a matter of fact, exemptions are few in 
number. The regulations in question do not apply at all 
to oil-shale, ironstone, or fireclay mines which fall within 
the scope of the Coal Mines Act; nor even to metalliferous 
mines. 

A colliery company is given the choice of complying 
with these regulations either by undertaking the training 
of its own teams and maintaining the necessary apparatus 
at the mines, or by joining with other neighboring com- 
panies in providing a central rescue station to serve 
them all. 

Many companies have made careful inquiry as to which 
of these alternatives is the better. It is no secret that 
the mine inspectors are in favor of central stations as 
against individualized training. The question, however, 
is simpler to the inspector than to the colliery owner. 
The former does not trouble about costs, whereas the 
latter must. There can be no doubt as to the greater effi- 
ciency of the training procurable at a central station, 
where there is an expert instructor who gives his whole 
time to the work. Moreover, the apparatus itself is 
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usually maintained in better condition at a central station 
than at a colhery. These advantages of codperation can- 
not be neglected by anyone striving to reach a sound con- 
clusion on the question, however much he may be obsessed 
by costs. 

If Lord Roberts’ dictum that “one trained man is worth 
ten men untrained” be accepted for rescue work as well 
as in its military sense, it might with equal truth be said 
that one properly trained man is worth five men half 
trained. Work with breathing apparatus, in fact, is 
dangerous under the circumstances which obtain at a 
mine fire or after an explosion, unless the wearers of that 
apparatus are thoroughly skilled in its use. Again, 
breathing equipment should be overhauled and tested 
with such frequency and care that the rescuemen can 
depend on its being in order at all times. A faulty 
apparatus is more dangerous than none at all. Unless 
the men are sure the equipment is serviceable they can- 
not have full confidence in it, and their personal effi- 
ciency is reduced thereby. 

To sum up, if rescue training is done at all, it must be 
done well, and there is a better chance that it will be 
so done at a central station than when each coal company 
acts separately and according to its own lights. 


WuIcH Costs Mork, CENTRAL OR PRIVATE STATIONS? 


So much for the viewpoint of efficiency. But how about 
the aspect of cost? Obviously, the expense of a central 
station is borne more easily the more there are to share 
it. In fact, in a district thickly strewn with collieries 
the central station becomes by far the cheapest way of 
complying with the regulations of the Home Office. On 
the other hand, in an area where mines are few and far 
between such a station may be found too expensive. There 
must therefore be a point at which the cost of rescue- 
station training and that of individualized instruction 
is the same. 

It is interesting to determine where this point lies. 
We are certainly not far from it in the Edinburgh dis- 
trict. Here there are roughly 10,000 men employed 
underground in coal mines, and in all 33 brigades (each 
of not less than five men) must be trained to satisfy the 
rules. Two companies, requiring between them six 
brigades came to the conclusion that it would be cheaper 


to train their teams themselves and to maintain the — 


requisite apparatus at the collieries. Accordingly, they 
bought equipment and fitted up smoke galleries, and 
at each mine a man is engaged for part of his time in 
putting the brigades through practice drill. 

The other companies in the district either convinced 
themselves that a central station would be cheaper or 
found so little difference in the figures that, on the ground 
of greater efficiency, they were able to approve of the 
centralization. I incline to the belief that under the con- 
ditions obtaining in Great Britain, at any rate, a central 
station scheme and independent training at the different 
collieries will cost about the same in a district requiring 
about 24 brigades. The consideration of efficiency, how- 
ever, makes the central station preferable even for a 
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smaller district, and as examples of successful stations 
serving small areas mention may be made of those at 
Tankersley, Yorkshire, and at Wath-on-Dearne, in the 
same county. The former, which was the first codperative 
station erected in Great Britain, is connected with only 
seven collieries and the latter with only nine. 

There is one other appeal that can be made in favor 
of the rescue station—it shifts a little worry and trouble 
from the mine manager’s shoulders. Moreover, if he has 
to answer before a court of law or official inquiry for the 
provisions he has made as to rescue work, he will be 
more easily able to prove that he has done his best to com- 
ply with the regulations if his colliery is associated with 
a rescue station than if it is not. 


SHOULD A FIxEeD Corps Bre KEPT AT THE STATION ? 


Assuming that the coal companies in a district decide 
to combine in providing a rescue station, they are faced 
with another problem. How is it to be run? There is 
a choice between two methods, which for convenience we 
shall term A and B. In system A the personnel at the 
station consists merely of the instructor-in-charge, who 
usually has an assistant. The brigades, each of not less 
than five men, are enrolled at the collieries and are sent 
to the station to receive their training once a week for at 
least 13 weeks. 

In system B a permanent brigade resides constantly at 
the station, ready to be despatched to any associated col- 
liery. This permanent brigade must consist of not less 
than six men, the instructor and five others, or, if there 
are more than 15,000 underground employees at all the 
mines served by the station, the brigade must consist of 
not fewer than eight men. With such an organization, 
which is much akin to that of a fire station, there is no 
need to train nearly as many men from the collieries as 
is required under system A; and as will be seen by the 
following table, the British regulations take this fact 
into account: 


Number of Men Minimum Number of Colliery Employees 


Employed to Be Trained in Rescue Work 
Underground System A System B 
Less than 250 5 a 
250 to 700 is } 3 
700 to 1,000 5 
More than 1,000 20 5 


With system A a group of mines belonging to one owner 
is treated as one mine for the purpose of ascertaining the 
number of men to be trained, provided the shafts or outlets 
lie within a circle of two miles radius. No such grouping is 
allowable under system B. 


Which of these systems is the better is still quite an 
open question. If the second is to possess any superiority, 
it must lie in the better training that can be given to a 
permanent brigade of picked men, and everything must 
be subservient to bringing these men to a high pitch of 
efficiency and keeping them there. The weakness of the 
system is perhaps in carrying all one’s eggs in a single 
basket. 


TRAINING CENTERS CHEAPER THAN RESCUE STATIONS 


Excellent in quality though the permanent brigade may 
be, it may suffer disaster, particularly if it consists of only 
six men. In this event a mine may be left with an insuffi- 
cient reserve of trained men. The objection that a brigade 
housed at the station cannot know the mine as does one 
drawn from the employees at that mine is to some extent 
removed by the fact that there are, as the table shows, a 
few trained men at each mine capable of acting as guides. 

When everything is considered the first system seems 
to me the cheaper as to running cost. I have had to 
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analyze the question closely in reference to the rescue 
station which was recently built in connection with my 
department at the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. In 
that instance the second system, had it been adopted, 
would have required the provision of a permanent brigade 
of six men. Five of these would have cost $9 per week 
each, while the sixth, the instructor, would have been 
given free quarters, coal, light and $750 per annum. 

Allowing for this and all other station charges, except 
that of running the automobile, and adding the wages 
and railway. fares of colliery employees undergoing train- 
ing, it was estimated that the running cost for the first 
year would under system B be $6,090 and under system A 
$5,385, showing a difference in favor of the latter plan 
of $705. The estimated difference in first cost on the 
station and apparatus was nearly $15,000 in favor of 
system A, chiefly owing to the fact that under that plan 
housing accommodation for a permanent brigade did 
not need to be provided. 

It is advisable to add that these figures are not meant 
to suggest any general conclusion in regard to the relative 
costs of the two systems. Conditions differ in every dis- 
trict, and estimates must vary accordingly. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the running cost of a station under 
system B will be found actually less than under the rival 
system for a dense colliery area employing, say, more than 
20,000 men underground within a radius of 10 mi. from 
the station. But the first cost must always be higher 
under system B. 


How Inte Tims or RescupMEN May Be FIuLep 


Another objection to that plan is the difficulty of con- 
trolling a number of young men with so much slack time 
on their hands. They cannot always be practicing with 
apparatus or drilling in the gymnasium, and a station 
does not need an exceptional amount of manual labor to 
keep it clean and orderly. A strict, semimilitary dis- 
cipline has to be maintained, and much more responsi- 
bility is thrown on those in charge. 

This difficulty of an abnormal proportion of idle time 
has been met to some extent at the important Newcastle- 
on-Tyne rescue station, where the permanent brigade sys- 
tem has been in successful operation for a number of 
years. In that city the mine-rescue corps also furnish 
fire protection to factories and other properties. The New- 
castle station is exceptionally fortunate in having been 
able to secure this additional work. 

We in the Edinburgh district, at any rate, could not 
see that the advantages of the permanent-brigade system 
were so overwhelming as to counterbalance its drawbacks 
and its costliness and decided therefore in favor of system 
A. As a matter of fact the majority of British stations 
are organized under that plan, and the rest of this article 
is concerned with that system only. 

The permanent-brigade system is in operation, however, 
at the Newcastle station already mentioned and at three 
other centers in Northumberland and Durham. It is also 
being regarded with favor, I believe, for the Lanarkshire 
station at Coatbridge; but this center is not yet com- 
pleted. It is also worthy of remark that the permanent- 
brigade system is that adopted at the important station 
in Liévin, northern France. 

The following figures refer to system A, under which 
the only person housed at the station is the instructor, 
and they assume that one of the forms of oxygen-regener- 
ator breathing apparatus is to be adopted. 
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Unless buildings already exist which can easily be 
adapted, a central station on not too lavish a scale usually 
eosts between $10,000 and $12,500 for buildings and 
permanent fittings. To this must be added $5,500 for a 
complete equipment and from $2,500 to $3,500 for a spe- 
cially built automobile. It is also wise to buy a second 
car—a light, cheap knockabout at, say, $1,000. Treated 
considerately, a light car of this kind is economical and 
handy for running to collieries when the apparatus main- 
tained at the mines has to be changed for freshly charged 
and overhauled apparatus from the station or when bri- 
gades are to be put through their drill at the mine. 

The annual running costs of a station, not including 
those of the automobiles—a variable item—usually 
amounts to about $22 or $25 per person trained. ‘This 
figure does not cover the wages and fares of the men. 

Owing to the increasing price of materials and labor, 
the first cost of a station has a continual upward tendency. 
On the other hand, recent improvements in regenerators 
are considerably reducing the expenditure for drills. 
When the liquid-air apparatus is adopted the first cost is 
increased, but the running cost is still further cut down. 


How CoLuiIgErRIEs SHARE First AND ANNUAL CosTS 


In Great Britain the whole cost of a rescue station is 
borne by the colliery owners. There is assistance neither 
from the government nor from the miners’ union. 

There are four methods in use by which the costs of a 
rescue station are shared among the various companies 
associated with it. These are as follows: 

1. Imposing an equal share on each colliery. 

2. Dividing charges according to the number of bri- 
gades requiring training. 

3. Apportioning expense according to the coal output 
of the collieries, or, what is almost the same, according to 
the number of underground employees; or 

4, A method combining methods 2 and 3. 

The first plan, which is employed at two of the 
smaller codperative stations, may be dismissed at once. 
It is manifestly unfair to the smaller concerns. 

The number of brigades requiring training under sys- 
tem A is not in proportion to the number of underground 
employees, for large collieries have proportionately fewer 
corps than smaller operations. Thus a pit employing 150 
men below ground requires one brigade of 5 men, whereas 
a pit employing 1,500 requires, not ten, but only four 
brigades. The second method of dividing the costs presses 
somewhat severely, therefore, on the smaller collieries. 
They find that with that method their expenditure for res- 
cue work, when expressed per ton of their output, is more 
than is being paid per ton by a large colliery near by. 

Some of the larger collieries, on the other hand, are up 
in arms against the third method—which is nevertheless 
the commonest of all. They claim, with a show of justice, 
that as their legal obligations are met by proportionately 
fewer brigades, their costs should be proportionately less. 
The result is that the smaller companies are passionately 
devoted to method 3, while the larger companies are just 
as strongly in favor of method 2. 

As it must be admitted that there is something to be 
said on both sides, a compromise may have to be sought. 
{t is found in method 4, which is that adopted by two 
stations. Probably the most equitable system on which 
to divide rescue-station costs is to share the first cost of 
the station and equipment on the tonnage basis, or, alter- 
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natively, according to the number of underground em- 
ployees; then to divide the annual running cost under two 
heads—that is, “training charges” and “general charges,” 
the former being distributed according to the number of 
brigades each company requires and the latter in propor- 
tion to the tonnage mined or to the number of under- 
ground employees engaged. 

Under “training charges” go all items of annual expen- 
diture directly resulting from the training or practicing 
of brigades, such as the cost of chemicals and oxygen, 
repairs to apparatus, charging lamps and a fair propor- 
tion of lighting and heating costs. The “general charges” 
include everything not placed under “training charges.” 


ca 
A lHlolder for Danger Signs 


Safety experts attach much importance to the disk- 
shaped danger signs of different colors now used by many 
industrial concerns, says J. E. Cooley in the American 
Machinist of Sept. 2. The drawback, however, found in 
using these signs is that there is not always a suitable 
place to hang or tack them up at a 
point where danger exists. The work- 
men are therefore exposed to hazard 
because it is too much trouble to pro- 
vide a means by which the admonition 
may be displayed. 

The illustration shows a danger- 
sign holder that can be moved about 
for temporary use or fastened to the 
floor. It is made so that it can be used 
anywhere and is so constructed that 
the sign can be set to point directly 
toward the danger to be avoided. 

It consists of a cast-iron base hav- 
ing an adjustable rod about 14 in. 
diameter, held in place with a bind- 
ing-screw in the base. The top of the 
rod is sawn down a short distance 
through the center so as to provide 
a place for the sign, which turns in 
a small pin, as shown. The binding- 
collar and screw near the top secures 
the sign in place, after the arrowhead is set to point at 
the danger to be avoided. 

The use of these holders will prevent many accidents. 
Several of these signposts should be made and placed 
where they will be accessible at all times. 


a 
A Safe Switchboard 


At many mines where electric transmission is employed 
crude means are provided for switching the current on 
and off. Not long ago a mine came under my notice 
where a knife switch attached to a pole exposed to the 
weather and within reach of a tall man was used for 
this purpose. When in the morning the men wanted 
to throw on the power they would do so with the aid of 
a stick. Frequently the stick employed was wet, with 
the result that the man who used it would receive a 
shock. 

I changed this method and installed a switchboard in 
a small building, guarded as shown in the illustrations. 
Now when there is anything the matter with the lines 
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the electrician can lock out the switch which controls 
the defective circuit with a private lock, to which no 
one but himself has a key. This insures that he will 
be entirely safe from injury caused by the switch being 
thrown in either by mistake or through ignorance. 

To make these switches safer, a set of lights was in- 
stalled, which burn whenever the power is on the line, 
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supplies the domestic trade, showed a small increase such 
as normally follows an increase in population. 

There were no serious interruptions to mining opera- 
tions in 1914 because of labor troubles, and there was no 
scarcity of labor. A total of only 171 men was reported 
on strike, for an average of seven days each. The quan- 
tity of machine-mined coal increased from 1,076,641 tons, 


TWO VIEWS OF SWITCHBOARD SHOWING SWITCHES LOCKED OUT AND WHEN CARRYING CURRENT 


thus illuminating the switch-house, which enables the 
men to see plainly the live wires coming into the switch- 
boards. 

Several experts have examined this installation and 
said that it was “all to the good,” and that they could 
not see where the design could be improved, considering 
the work to be done. 


aS 


Coal Mining in Montana 


Montana mines produced 2,805,173 short tons of coal 
in 1914, valued at $4,913,191. As compared with 1913 
the production of coal in Montana in 1914 showed a 
decrease, according to the Geological Survey, of 435,800 
tons in quantity and $740,348 in value. The major part 
of this decrease occurred in Carbon and Musselshell 


Counties, the coal of which is used mainly by railroads, © 


and in the Great Falls field, in Cascade County, which 
supplies a large quantity of coal to the copper smelters 
of Anaconda and Great Falls. Other coal fields, how- 
ever, such as the Lewistown, in Fergus County, which 


or 33.2 per cent. of the total product, in 1913, to 1,213,- 
051 tons, or 43 per cent. of the total, in 1914. The pro- 
portion of coal shot off the solid decreased from 35 per 
cent. (1,143,364 tons) in 1913 to 32 per cent. (895,279 
tons) in 1914. 

The number of men employed in the coal mines of the 
state in 1914 was 3350, and they worked an average ot 
209 days, as against 3630 men for an average of 228 
days in 1913. The mine workers of Montana have a 
good record for efficiency, the state in 1912 showing the 
best average production per man per day among all the 
coal-producing states. In 1914 the average production 
per man for the year was less than in 1913 (837 tons 
against 893 tons), but the average daily output by each 
employee was 4 tons in 1914 as against 3.92 tons in 1913 
and 4.03 tons in 1912. The fatality record maintained 
by the Bureau of Mines shows a decrease from 20 in 
1913 to 8 in 1914. Thus the loss of life in the mines 
for 1913 was one man per 181.5 employed or per 162,048 
tons mined. In 1914 the loss was only one man per 418.8 
men at work or per 350,647 tons of output. 
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Mine Rescue Signaling Device 
By Oscar CARTLIDGE* 





SY NOPSIS—An electric cable life line for mine- 
devised by the safety 


work has been 


inspector of the Superior Coal Co. 


‘VESCUC 








The illustration shows a signaling device for mine-rescue 
and fire-fighting crews, based on the ideas of James Bos- 
ton, safety inspector for the Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, 
Ill. It was worked out and perfected by Herman L. 
Seekamp, chief electrician for the same company. 

Three No. 6 Columbia dry-cell batteries are placed in- 
side the spool of a regular Jeffrey machine-cable reel, 
to which is connected 1,000 ft. of round, insulated, No. 
16, three-wire cable. In the hub is fixed a “buzzer” but- 
ton, and to the other end of the wire is attached a “buz- 
zer”’ of the ordinary type, which is inclosed in a moisture- 
proot brass case of special design. This is provided with 
a loop through which the belt of the operator is passed. A 
stout cord of sufficient length and having at one end a stir- 
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slack when notified through the life line. He also attends 
to all instructions received from the rescue team. <A 
printed code of signals is attached to the reel, and a simi- 
lar code is carried by the inside leader; but as a further 
precaution he is also required to memorize it. 

The following code has been devised for use by teams 
at work, it being the intention to have as few signals as 
possible, because they should be memorized by all the in- 
side men. 

CODE OF SIGNALS FOR USE WITH LIFE-LINE 
From Inside to Outside 

One long ring means “All is well.” 

One short ring means “Take up, or 
line.” 

Two short rings mean “In dark; coming out.” 

Three short rings mean ‘“‘Trouble; send in assistance.’ 


Four short rings mean “Rescue corps leaving life line.” 
From Outside to Inside 


stop taking up life 


’ 


One long ring means ‘Want to hear from you.” 

One short ring means when life line is in motion ‘Stop,” 
and when life line is stopped means “You may proceed.” 

Five short rings mean “Assistance coming.” 

This device is not only useful for signaling purposes 
but serves as a life line for inside crews when they are 





A GROUP OF OFFICIALS WITH THE MINE-RESCUE SIGNALING DEVICE 





From left to right, standing 
tendent of properties of the 
Shanahan, superintendent, Superior 


Northwestern R.R.; 


Coal Co. 
rup or handhold is attached to the wire about 5 ft. from 
the end, and by this means the cable can be dragged with- 
out putting any stress on the buzzer. Similar handholds 
are placed at regular intervals for others of the crew. 

In the operation of the device the reel is carried to the 
“station” or base of operations and is left in charge of a 
“reelman,” whose duty it is to see that the wire does not 
become entangled while being paid out and to take up 





*Manager of Mine Rescue Stations, State of Illinois, 1363 
Whittier Ave., Springfield, I11. 


Herman 


Osear Cartlidge; Archibald Drew, state mine inspector; John P. Reese, general superin- 
_L. Seekamp, y Et. 
The man kneeling is James Boston, safety inspector of the same company 


chief engineer, Superior Coal Co.; and P. 
compelled to make their way out of the mine in dense 
smoke. It has an advantage over a telephoning ap- 
paratus in that it is not necessary to attempt articulation, 
which is always difficult when wearing a breathing appara- 
tus in irrespirable air. It is out of the way, compact, and 
therefore easily transportable. Its entire weight does not 
exceed 100 lb., and it costs to construct, including 1,000 
ft. of wire, not more than $40. 

This apparatus has been proved to be satisfactory and 
practical after long use:in the Superior Coal Co.’s mines. 
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By Dr. JAMES 





SYNOPSIS—Whlule manual methods of resuscita- 
tion serve a useful purpose, the air they furnish is 
less than ts naturally supplied by vital action when 
the person is in normal condition. The author 
states what characteristics he believes an insufflator 
should possess. 





Resuscitation of the apparently dead has been at- 
tempted by various means since the beginning of history. 
The ancient Greek and Egyptian physicians used reeds 
through which they endeavored to blow air into the lungs. 
The first really organized effort toward establishing 
permanent first-aid stations was made at Amsterdam, 
Holland, in 1767. Shortly after this, in 1774, the Royal 
Humane Society was organized in London. Its record 
shows that it used the bellows successfully as a means of 
resuscitation. For a considerable length of time the 
methods of this society were regarded as standard and 
received the approval of the civilized world. 

Dr. LeRoy de Etoiles, who experimented on the ap- 
parently dead, especially with the bellows, reported to the 
French Academy that lung tissue could be ruptured by 
this means. Following this report, the French Academy 
appointed Dr. M. M. Dumerial and Dr. Magendie as a 
committee of investigation. The report which these two 
physicians made to the academy was not read for several 
years after it was submitted, and, due to a misunderstand- 
ing, the medical profession of the entire world was under 
the impression that this committee had condemned me- 
chanical resuscitation. 

What the committee actually did report was that the 
bellows, which was the device in general use up to that 
time, was the best means known of preserving the life of 
those apparently dead from asphyxiation and other causes, 
and they recommended that more time be devoted to the 
training of the men who were to use the bellows, and that 
the instructions given them be so modified that the at- 
tendants would not injure the lung tissue. 

Following this, Dr. Silvester brought forth his manual 
method of inducing resuscitation of the apparently dead. 
This was followed by the introduction of the Schaefer 
manual method. 


Manvuat Metruops FurnisH ONLY MiIniMumM AIR 


The Schaefer and Silvester manual methods of arti- 
ficial resuscitation are now in universal use. Many thou- 
sands of men have been trained, and rightfully so, in 
their use. That they are the most available of the manual 
methods of resuscitation and can be applied immediately 
is the principal argument in their favor. They were 
formerly thought to be much more efficient than they 
really are. The early experimenters, in examining and 
investigating both methods, failed to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the conscious individual will automati- 
cally take just the amount of air that he desires. They 
overlooked the fact that this is an involuntary action and 
cannot be controlled. 





*Medical director, Life Saving Devices Co., 6743 Evans Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
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Later investigators, by performing experiments on a 
subject in apnoea (a condition where all desire to breathe 
has been removed) found that the air exchange secured 
by these manual methods is dangerously near the mini- 
mum requirement for the preservation of life. 

The maximum amount of air exchange which can be 
afforded a subject in apnoea, by use of the Silvester or 
Schaefer manual methods is 300 ¢.c., whereas a person 
normally breathes at each respiration from 500 to 600 c.c. 
This shows that neither method will give a man as much 
air as he would normally breathe. The only known 
means of giving an asphyxiated person a sufficient amount 
of air to maintain life is by forcing this air into the lungs 
mechanically. The following table, taken from Technical 
Paper 77, United States Bureau of Mines, shows the 
exchange of air secured in a normal subject and in one in 
apnoea. In other words, the table shows the anrount of 
air a man normally breathes and the amount of air ex- 
change that can be secured by the Silvester and Schaefer 
manual methods. 


Subject Subject 
Normal in Apnoea 
Silvester. "method (i.e scieicc.s ce ose -00-000'C,e,. 150-200) crc: 
Schaefer method (arms flexed at sides) 500-600c.c. 125-200c.c 
Schaefer method (arms stretched for- 
VEEL) a cbutecve Shik ciacgtlclee arom siteeks adele: s bale 500-600 c.c. 200-300 c.c. 
Natural breathing at the same rate as 
thenantivicial (.; yes de eh coae aches, scare 500-600 c.c. 


In order that the amount of air replenishment secured 
by manual methods, as given in the table may be com- 
pared with that obtained by mechanical means it may 
be stated that the lungmotor will give an air exchange of 
750 ¢.ec. per respiration. 


Wuat Is NEEDED TO RESTORE AN ASPHYXIATED PERSON 

When a person is breathing naturally there is an in- 
crease in the ‘“‘negative pressure” in the thoracic cavity. 
This is known as the suction action of respiration on the 
heart and great vessels. That the manual methods do not 
permit or cause the normal fluctuations of pressure in the 
thoracic cavity also contributes to their inefficiency. It 
is now a recognized fact that it is necessary to maintain 
the statics (pressures) in the thoracic cavity if the 
following ends are to be obtained: 

1. Restored circulation, which (a) renews the suction 
action of the thorax, (b) tends to prevent fibrillation of 
the heart, and (c) raises coronary blood pressure. 

2. Restored respiration, because (a) the blood must be 
supplied with oxygen; (b) this oxygenated blood must 
be carried to the respiratory, circulatory and other brain 
centers; and (c) this oxygen must be in sufficient amount 
to maintain the cell metabolism of the brain. 

3. Normal exchange of air. 

It is understood that the above-mentioned results 
ean be obtained only with a mechanical device, and then 
only during the period previous to that of absolute oxygen 
want and a few minutes thereafter. 

The dangers inherent in both the Silvester and Schae- 
fer manual methods of artificial respiration, though real 
and not of infrequent occurrence, have probably been 
magnified. They should in nowise negative the use of 
either method. In case of accident one of these meth- 
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ods—preferably the Schaefer—should be followed imme- 
diately, but a mechanical respirator should be secured as 
quickly as possible, because in critical cases, where a real 
period of oxygen want is being experienced, the mechani- 
cal device will do that which neither of the manual meth- 
ods can accomplish. 

The fact must always be kept in mind that a mechanical 
device, to be successful in resuscitating an unconscious 
individual, must be applied within a reasonable length of 
time. In other words, the device must be readily avail- 
able to the scene of accident. One of the great troubles in 
connection with mechanical respiration has been that the 
general public did not realize that in order to be effective 
the devices must be applied within the first half hour after 
an accident. This is a maximum time. A larger per- 
centage of lives will be saved by devices applied within 
the first 15 min. than when their use is delayed for the 
longer period. 

In cases of electric shock and drowning, no more than 
15 min. should elapse after the accident before the device 
is applied, and more lives will be saved where the appli- 
ance is used during the first 5 min. This is not impos- 
sible oft accomplishment, because the devices are small 
enough to be placed on every electrical repair wagon, in 
every power house and at all poits where an accident 
may be likely to happen. 

As an example, experience has taught that, in cases of 
drowning, the machines which are located on the beaches, 
where the accidents are liable to occur, have been ex- 
tremely successful in resuscitating all those who have 
been removed from the water within a reasonable length 
of time after submergence. 

In cases of carbon-monoxide poisoning, or gas poison- 
ing of any character, the time limit for the application 
of mechanical resuscitating devices is much greater than 
in cases of drowning or electric shock, because a man 
who has been overcome by gas may remain in a condition 
of partial oxygen want for a considerable period of time 
before an absolute deprivation of oxygen from the system 
occurs. In other words, the success of any device after 
any given period of delay depends entirely on how much 
earbon monoxide has been absorbed by the hemoglobin of 
the blood. In such cases it is desirable that the oxygen 
be administered under pressure, in order that a greater 
absorption of oxygen may be secured. 


WHat AN INSUFFLATOR SHOULD Do 


The securing of an efficient mechanical respirating de- 
vice has been a laudable object of experimental work by 
physicians for many years, and as a result a number of 
devices were made which were without doubt more effi- 
cient than the manual methods and which have been used 
most successfully in cases of gas poisoning. 

Mochanical resuscitating devices until recently have 
not been so successful in electric shock and drowning 
because in these two conditions it is necessary to accom- 
plish many things which the machines failed to do. 

In drowning, the devices failed to remove the water 
from the mouth and trachea and to draw the mucus from 
the air passages. In electric shock they failed to main- 
tain the statics (normal pressures) of the thoracic cavity, 
and had practically no tendency to facilitate the heart 
action by increasing coronary blood pressure. 

They were simply devices for putting air into and re- 
moving air from the lung, and the fact that they could 
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give sufficient air to maintain life was their only favor- 
able feature. The dangers inherent in them were recog- 
nized by many persons, but when life was seriously men- 
aced these dangers were not sufficient to warrant a rescuer 
in not using such devices. 

At the present time there is on the market a device, 
the lungmotor, which is safe, effective and small enough 
to be available for general use. This apparatus was under 
observation and the closest investigation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines for about 19 months before that 
body decided to install it in its first-aid cars and stations. 
This was in April of the present year. 

In the light of present knowledge a mechanical respira- 
tor, in order to be acceptable to the medical profession 
and the public at large, should be able to conform to the 
following standards, and with these the lungmotor ade- 
quately complies: 

(1) No mechanical respirator should be considered effi- 
cient which will not keep alive an animal so completely 
curarized that it cannot breathe. In any such test when 
the mechanical respirator is stopped the breathing of the 
animal should cease. (2) Normal excursions of the 
diaphragm should be secured with visible inflation of the 
air sacks, as shown by inspection of the surface of the 
lung. (38) The device should be able to remove water 
from the mouth and mucus from the trachea. (4) It 
should be able to give air at all times and oxygen and 
air in any percentage desired. (5) It should keep a lung 
full of air within the normal diameters of the lung itself. 
(6) There should be.no distension of the lung to the 
extent which would elongate or flatten the lung epithelial 
cells. (7) The device should be capable of developing 
sufficient pressure to remove any foreign object which 
is not too tightly lodged in the trachea. (8) It must 
supply a sufficiently rapid exchange of air to maintain hu- 
man life. (9) The air or oxygen should be introduced into 
the lung under a safe pressure. The maximum pressure 
within the limits of safety is desirable. (10) There 
should be no direct suction action upon the air cells. (11) 
Suction should be developed within the trachea, but not 
transmitted to the ultimate air vesicles. (12) The device 
should maintain the normal pressure within the thoracie 
cavity, but not within the lung, where a positive pressure 
is desirable. (13) The device shou'd in no case create a 
vacuum in the lung or passages. (14) The lung should 
be kept as nearly as possible in the position in which it 
was during life. (15) An even rise and fall of the chest 
wall should not be considered necessary, but it is desirable. 
(16) The device must be safe, efficient, available and 
always ready; that is, it should not be so constructed as 
to get out of order easily. 

There is no claim made by the various manufacturers 
of resuscitating devices that their apparatus will revive the 
dead ; but the claim that a person may be apparently dead 
and may be revived is borne out by experiments per- 
formed in the physiological laboratories, as well as by the 
experience of men who have used resuscitating devices in 
many accident cases. 

As an example of this: A dog may be apparently killed 
by ether anesthesia. He may cease to breathe and his 
heart may stop beating, and a mechanical resuscitating 
device will bring him back to life. That this has been 
done by an eminent physiologist in the United States 30 
min. after all respiration and heart beat have ceased 
shows how tenacious of life animals are. 
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SYNOPSIS—The material used in the mainte- 
nance and repair of lamps at the Crow’s Nest mines 
of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., excluding all 
damage caused by miners, has cost not quite Le. 
per lamp shift for the six months since the lights 
were installed. 

re eee 

The Keystone Coal and Coke Co. has its leading mine 
at Crow’s Nest, near Greensburg, Penn. This mine is 
one of the best and most efficient in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. One of its uptodate features is the installation 
of electric cap lamps, of which 250 are in use. Tllustra- 
tions of the lamp and battery racks are shown in this ar- 
ticle, and tables will be found setting forth the cost of 
maintenance and that of mechanical injuries sustained by 
the lamps when in the charge of the miners. 

In the six months covered by the report the lamps were 
burned for 34,419 lamp shifts. The list cost of the spare 
parts totals $521.83. A discount of 20 per cent. may be 
figured on these prices, leaving the net cost of parts and 
acid consumed $417.45. 

But of this some material was broken while in the care 
of the miners: 


GQ iksenyy lmaber er Ee WR 6 nae Coot o Nin Oe iii nennem ofc $4.20 
On Meares) SAE AO ORs wig Bis 6 ei digt gohan are nO 4.00 
Soi DSS. She EGY! | Geka OC 4 On) o (iCnOn aC ie mCCeCt/e) 98.10 
Sa RIG VICES by COC ge a relia wae os 6 sees eo oo eus. aay 5 Ai 
Pelampenolders, at) VOC esac ie le les ee ee eee ee .30 
$107.35 

MUGRAACOURDETICCTIL MOISCOUDL . yn cre cis oa ce et ee Hele wis 21.47 
Gt COST MOL TCG IIA Leyte ce ttstcicis lee sc ole oe vo 8 Wf ens ane $85.88 


This leaves $331.57 of the cost chargeable against the 
lamp-station expense, and dividing the sum thus ob- 
tained by the number of lamp shifts, 51,419, the cost of 
material obtained is $0.00963, or less than Ic. per lamp 
shift. 

These figures are obtained from daily reports, which 
are made out in duplicate by the man in charge of the 
lamp station. One copy is delivered to the mine foreman 
and the other to the company supplying the lamps, the 
Mannesmann Light Co. of America. The reports from 
the lamp foreman are on file and can be inspected by 
anyone. 

Tt will be noted that the figures given include not merely 
what are known as spare parts and repairs, but sulphuric 
acid and celluloid paste also. Thus all possible material 
charges are included, though of course it will be observed 
that the cost of current, amortization, interest and labor 
of lampman are not figured. 


Bugs AND Capies ARE CHier Repair Items 


It is noticeable that the cost of electric bulbs and cable 
are the two principal items in the list. Schedule 6A of 
the United States Bureau of Mines requires that the av- 
erage life of lamp bulbs shall be not less than 300 hr. for 
primary and acid storage batteries and not less than 200 
hr. for storage batteries using an alkaline solution. Not 
more than 5 per cent. of the bulbs examined shall give 
less than 250 hr. life with acid batteries, nor less than 
170 hr. life with batteries having an alkaline electrolyte. 
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If the number of working days in the month is taken 
at 25 and the number of shift hours at 12, there would be 
300 hr. during which the lamps would be in use in any 
month. Under such circumstances a bulb of 300-hr. ca- 
pacity would have to be renewed every month, or 12 times 
in a year. If the price of each bulb is 36c., the cost per 
annum would be $4.32 per lamp per year. This mainte- 
nance would be far too heavy, as it covers the cost of bulbs 
only. 


Over 600 Hr. or BURNING PER BULB 


At Crow’s Nest the total number of approved bulbs re- 
ceived up to Sept. 18, 1915, was 995. Some of these of 
course were mounted in new lamps and others were placed 
in stock. On Sept. 18 there were 157 bulbs in reserve. 
Thus there were 838 bulbs broken, consumed or in use. 
The miners had broken 218 bulbs in service. It seems 
conservative to rate half of these as burned-out bulbs. 





LAMP RACKS AND 


TENDING TABLES AT CROW’S NEST 


The bulbs were destroyed by the mishandling of the min- 
ers, but not being new they would not have burned as long 
as bulbs from stock, even if they had not been injured. 
The loss from negligence can therefore be calculated as be- 
ing equivalent to 109 bulbs. 

This can be deducted from the loss as previously ob- 
tained, leaving 729 bulbs destroyed by burning out. The 
same assumption, that the bulbs when unbroken have still 
half their life unexpired, may be applied to the bulbs 
in the lamps. There are 250 of these. It will be assumed 
that their life is equivalent ‘to that of 125 bulbs fresh 
from stock. These bulbs can be deducted from the num- 
ber already obtained and the bulbs actually consumed will 
be 604. 

The number of lamp shifts of these 604 bulbs is 34,419. 
Fach shift is taken at 11 hr., giving 378,609 lamp hours, 
or 627 burning hours per bulb, or 57 shifts of 11 hr., 
instead of the minimum average as required by the bureau 
for an acid battery, namely, 300 hr. 

Assuming the number of shifts in a year to be 300, then 
5.26 bulbs will be needed per year, which at 36c. would 
entail an expenditure of $1.89. Where the Mannesmann 
Light Co. maintains its lamps at so much per shift it 
stipulates that the operating corporation shall charge its 
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miners with the net amount, ef :all material destroyed 
through the carelessness of these employees. It is fully 
justified in assuming therefore that the estimates of lamps 
broken by miners is not in any way excessive. 


CABLE BreakaGEs May Bre. FurtHEeR REDUCED 


The cable used is marked as 5 ft. long. As a matter of 
tact it need only be 414 ft. The additional 6 in. is added 
for conservative estimation. The cable is the one part of 
the lamp still furnishing a small problem to the manufac- 
turers, and efforts are being made to solve it in a more sat- 
isfactory degree. 

This is indeed the weak point in electric cap lamps; but 
the lamp firm to which we have referred has introduced 
at Crow’s Nest a cable attachment which seems to remove 


MATERIAL DESTROYED BY MINERS AT CROW’S NEST MINE 
FROM MAR. 22 TO SEPT. 18, 1915 


Lamp Safety Lamp 
Period Bodies Lenses Bulbs Devices Holders 
Mar. 22-to Apr. 30... 1 5 50 1 1 
During May.... 3 t 52 i : 
During June....... ww 3 45 
During July. 5 ] 34 es 
During August........ 1 6 ay 1 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 18..... 1 1 14 1 
6 20 218 3 2 


this trouble, and about 50 per cent. less breakage has been 
experienced with the new cable equipment than with that 
on which the figures quoted are based. As soon as the 
practical tests now under way have been conducted for a 
sufficiently long period of time more information will be 
published. 

According to observations made, a lamp cable is bent on 
the miner’s back about 7,000 times during the length of a 
single shift. It is easy to understand therefore to what a 
severe service it is subjected. It is not so much the kind 
and quality of the cable which is in question. The import- 
ant matter is the manner in which the cable is attached to 
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. month; the monthly payroll will be $125.,1f they work 


to capacity—that is, charge and clean 300 lamps for each 
of the 25 shifts—each lamp-shift labor charge will be 
1.66c., or about 134¢. 


ALL Costs BUT THOSE FOR CURRENT ToTaL LEss THAN 
5c. A Lamp SHIFT 


In figuring the battery maintenance charges no -con- 
sideration has been given to battery renewals, because in 
the six months during which the lamps have been installed 
at the Crow’s Nest mine the batteries have not needed any 
repairs. But the time will come when they will, so it is 
well to be safe and to double the repair bill arbitrarily, 





BATTERIES RECEIVING 


RENEWING CHARGE 


making that item 2c. Adding the labor charge to this, 
the cost of operating is 3.7¢. per lamp shift. 

The custom in most American coal mines is to charge 
the miner at least 5c. for the use of a safety lamp during 
one shift. Taking 5c. as the charge, the balance left. for 
the operator would be 1.3c., and this would have to cover 
amortization and interest on invested capital. A small 
lamp plant of 300 lamps running 250 shifts per year 


MATERIAL USED IN MAINTAINING AN INSTALLATION OF 250 LAMPS AT CROW’S NEST MINE OF THE KEYSTONE COAL AND COKE CO., 
GREENSBURG, PENN., FROM MAR. 22 TO SEPT. 18, 1915 




















Mar. 22 to Apr. 30 During May— —During June— -——During July—— ——During Aug.— Sept. 1 to Sept. 18 
} List f List List List List List 

Spare Parts Used Pieces Price Total Pieces Price Total Pieces Price Total Pieces Price Total Pieces Price Total Pieces Price Total 
1 kaon POGIeE a eet et ete aeoe ee: 3 $0.70 $2.10 5 $0.70 $3.5 2 $0.70.$1.40 és om “ie 7 $0.70 $4.90 2 $0.70 $1.40 1 
2 Lenses. : <hvesc PrP PENS Ga thy s 720\ 24 60) 3 . 20 .69 1 .20 . 20 2 $0.20 $0.40 8 .20 1.60 2 .20 40 2 
3 Rubber rings for lenses..... ' 1 .10 io) 1 jille) 10 ; Re i i : 105 .10 10.50 a ae bf 3 
4° Brlbseinc ee Pe ei tO .45 43.65 105 45 47.25 99 45 44.55 83 45.37.35 45 .45 20.25 16 45 7.220 a 
5 Bulb springs RA ge we : i 1 05 05 1 05 .05 ae “et 7 se an ni a3 : ae - ys ae 5 
6 Safety devices... Sha ANE eon 6 220) 11/760 5 .20" el, 25 a fe : ihe 1 .25 .25 6 
7 Connection pieces. .... oe tee 5 .20 1.00 a bs fs : : Ee A ao Ae Ae ee 7 
§ Rubber washerss. <i. se eee. > ie af 1 .02 . 02 Re : x ats ae é2 use ie 8 
9. Lamp: holderszie. 05 ane eats : 1 .15 .15 2 .15 -30 5 2 Wes a F Ee 5 .15 ihe) 3 eS 45 9 
10 5 ft. cable lengths......... if PA Wye ee Zoro. eo) e2o8 25 58.25 309 125 77.25 - 169 .25 42.25 84 .25 21.00 10 
11 Leather sleeves.....5........ i. BA ¢ ‘ ae 4 35 1.40 oe Bh , ts Arr ae oe ss es il 
12 Aluminumshieldsc, ise: ane 2 10 . 20 2 10 20 ; ae 4 .10 40 ; : a ae a As 12 
13 Casings with belt hook............- : ; ; ee 15 019 7.75 ier Mis 3 13 
14 Hooks for/locks:, =i 729s. «oe ; 2 <25 .50 3 220 cee. 5 niet bss 14 
15 Rubber corks with pipe......... 3 HO ;o a Le 3 34 AP - oe, 15 
16 Rubber corks without pipe.. : 4 05 . 20 te ae fo eh ae 16 
17 Celluloid covers of casings ; we 3 .30 .90 a a3 Ete A 17 
18 Celluloid covers for gas chamber. 1 05 05 BA Ae bine Af aN 1s 
19 Celluloid vessels. . : +t 1.05 4.20 sty Sg ah 19 
20 Pints of celluloid paste Ss awe ; 1 1.75 2.75 ie ie a 1 uly Aah bea) 20 
21 ‘Carboys of AGIs. 3. eee ] 2.20. 2.20 1 2.20, Dae”) it 2.20 2.20 1 2.20, 2.20 1 Z.20) “2.20 rx 

Total ; $54.71 $108 . 52 $108.05 $124.95 $90.95 $34.65 

Delivered lamp shifts.... 6,434 5,813 6,561 6,047 5,905 3,659 
the lamp and battery casing. The tests mentioned are be- would give a total of 90,000 lamp shifts, which at 1.3c. 


ing made from this point of view. 
LAMP-TENDING CHARGE Less THAN 2¢., 


It is necessary to consider not only cost of material but 
the labor and amortization charges. The experience of 
the Mannesmann Light Co. has been that one man can 
handle at least 150 electric safety cap lamps and give per- 
fect satisfaction. Thus 300 lamps could be tended by one 
lamp master and his assistant. If these men are paid $3 
and $2 a day respectively, and 25 days are figured to a 


would provide $975 for amortization and interest. 

Such a plant for the Manlite lamps, including the lights 
themselves, would cost about $2,750. An amortization 
charge of 30 per cent. and 6 per cent. interest would 
amount to $962.50. So it will readily be seen that the elec- 
tric cap lamp not only gives a good light and assures safety 
from gas and other causes, but also is at 5c. per lamp shift 
by no means an unsatisfactory investment. To the advan- 
tages of cap lamps already mentioned may be added those 
of cleanliness, lightness and general availability. 
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By J. F. K. Brown* 





SYNOPSIS—A type of door is here described 
which is opened by the car in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which the car is moving. It closes 
under the influence of gravity and the air current. 





Conditions sometimes arise in connection with the 
problems of ventilation in collieries where the use of a 
self-acting ventilation door would be of material service. 
The following description may therefore prove helpful. 

Doors of this type are in daily operation in the Ham- 
ilton Palace colliery of the. Bent Colliery Co., situated 
in the Lanarkshire coalfield of Scotland. The ventila- 
tion of the Nos. 1 and 2 mines is rather peculiarly ar- 
ranged, in that while the No. 1 mine is the return air 
mine, No. 1 shaft is the downeast, the reverse being the 
case with No. 2. This makes it necessary to have every 
road leading from the bottoms of Nos. 1 and 2 “doored” 
off, since otherwise the air would short-circuit from the 
one shaft to the other without getting near the work- 
ings. Furthermore, the doors have to be so constructed 
as to perform their duty thoroughly, as the two shafts 
are situated at one end of the leasehold and the workings 
extend for 2 mi. from the shaft, with no other air out- 
let. The course of the air in the mines is down No. 1 
shaft and through special air courses to the main roads 
leading from the bottom of No. 2 shaft (the doors pre- 
venting the return of the air direct to No. 2), thence 
through the workings of the No. 2 mine, up to the No. 1 
seam above, through No. 1 workings and back along the 
main roads almost to No. 1 bottom, there being again 
diverted by doors and directed to the No. 2 shaft and 
the fan. 

This arrangement creates a pressure inward in the No. 
2 shaft bottom and outward in the No. 1 shaft bottom. 
As coal travels in and empty cars out from each shaft, 
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it follows that some of the doors have to be opened by 
cars traveling in the same direction as the pressure ex- 
erected on the door. In other words, the doors have to be 
opened against the air pressure before the cars can pass 
through them. 

Type oF Hautacre Is Important 


Another factor which had a bearing on the question of 


the doors was the haulage system. In each case this was 
of the endless-rope type, and thus a slow-moving but 





*Mining engineer, 247 Esplanade, Sydney, N. S. 


steady stream of cars passed through the doors coming 
at fixed intervals. The cars are spaced at 40-ft. inter- 
vals on the rope and the doors at a distance apart either 
greater or less than 40 ft., depending on the condition 
of the roof. Such an arrangement of spacing provides 
against the possibility of all the doors in any one road 
being opened at one time and so short-circuiting the air. 
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FIG. 2. ARRANGEMENT OF DOOR AND DOOR- 


OPENING DEVICE 


Fig. 1 shows the layout of the No. 2 bottom, the position 
of the doors, direction of the traffic and the direction 
of the air current. One of the haulages feeding the No. 
2 shaft is a 84-mi. self-acting endless rope, the other being 
a power-driven endless rope. The two combined pass 
daily through the doors on both roads a total of approxi- 
mately 900 tons of coal—1,400 cars. About the same 
tonnage goes to the No. 1 bottom. 

The actual arrangement of each door is clearly seen 
in Fig. 2. It consists simply of an ordinary swing- 
door, to which is attached a home-made device by means 
of which the door is opened by the advancing car before 
passing through. The door is opened by a flat-iron bell- 
crank, to one end of which a short piece of chain is at- 
tached, which is connected to the door at a point about 
three-quarters the width of the door from the swing or 
hinge side. The other arm of the bell-crank is free and 
acts as the operating lever. An upright post placed just 
clear of the passing cars has a pin fixed in it, to which 
the bell-crank is hung at such a height from the floor 
as to catch the cars fairly in the middle. When the 
door is shut, the chain attaching the lever to the door 
is drawn almost tight, which causes the other arm to as- 
sume a position roughly at right angles across the track. 
On the approaching car coming in contact with the lever 
it first tightens the chain and then, as the pressure due 
to the haul rope increases, the door is “jerked” open 
and swung clear of the track. The relative position of 
doors, lever, post and cars is so arranged that, in opening, 
the door swings into the space formed by the two arms of 
the bell-crank, and thus the operating arm coming. be- 
tween the car and the door serves as a guide, holding 
the door back while the cars pass through. Both the 
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post to which the lever is attached and the door posts 
are set at such an angle from the perpendicular—leaning 
toward the track—that just as soon as the car passes, 
the operating lever begins to swing toward the center 
of the roadway, bringing the door with it, aided by the 
“set” of the door itself. Then the air pressure catches 
the door and shuts it tight. 


TuEse Doors ARE EASILY INSTALLED 


A door of this design has the advantage of being ex- 
ceedingly plain and is simple in construction and easily 
repaired. It can be successfully operated on any me- 
chanical haulage road where the rate of travel is low, 
but is useless on high-speed “trip” systems. With the 
constant banging to and fro it may be thought that these 
doors would quickly get out of order; but if strongly 
built in the first place and properly cared for by the 
trackmen they will give long service, even though the 
installation is a heavy-traffic proposition. 

When such doors are erected on a road used as a trav- 
eling way as well as a haulage road, caution must be 
observed when passing through them. When going 
with the traffic, never pass immediately in front of a 
car, but always behind it; while if going against the 
traffic, always wait at each door till a car passes, then 
slip inside before it closes, and watch the lever inside 
as it comes back. The “kick” of the lever, coming just 
about at the height of the knee, and the sudden alarming 
swing of the door itself have been responsible for care- 
less men sustaining broken legs and broken heads. 

This fact shows that this type of door does not open 
slowly and gently. On the contrary, the process is ex- 
tremely rapid and abrupt. At the moment of touching 
the lever, the car, running easily on the rope, seems ac- 
tually to stop, but as the rope travels on, the pressure 
exerted by the car on the lever rises rapidly, until the 
door is flung against the lever, which draws it open. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Occasionally I take a day or two off and travel forth 
to see what my neighbors are doing, and how they are 
doing it. 

When I was young at the superintendent’s game I 
felt that every minute of my time belonged to my com- 
pany and nothing could induce me to leave my work; 
as a result I soon got into a rut. Fortunately for all 
concerned, our manager took me in hand before it was 
too late and gave me a broader vision. 

Such trips not only keep me out of the ruts, but do 
as much for the men under me. I find that if I am 
on the job constantly, certain subordinates depend too 
much upon my suggestions in making decisions and in 
time lose their initiative. Naturally, then, if I get into 
a rut they follow. If they are left to themselves now 
and then, however, the effect is almost magical. When 
I return I find that they have taken things into their 
own hands, which is exactly what they are paid to do, 
and the company gets the benefit of their experience, 
which it very much needs. 

The receptions which I receive at the various camps 
differ considerably, and this uncertainty adds to the 
pleasure of each adventure. Some superintendents are 
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willing and anxious to compare methods, cost sheets or 
any other phase of their activities, while others seem to 
think that their directors desire the strictest secrecy, and 
when one attempts to draw them into conversation they 
become as uncomfortable as if they were sitting on pins 
and needles. 

Today I paid a visit to a camp presided over by a 
superintendent of the taciturn variety, and just because 
I happened to be in the right mood I kept him squirming 
most of the time. 

During the past two years the coal-mining companies 
of this state have been trying to get together on some 
plan that would insure a more permanent and equitable 
system of taxation. A few companies (the company that 
owns the mine that I visited today being of the number) 
have refused to take part in the conferences because they 
have been able, by playing politics, to keep their assess- 
ment on a very low basis. Naturally they are afraid 
that a tax agitation might make matters worse for them 
instead of better. 

I tried to draw that superintendent into a discussion 
upon the values of mineral lands in our state, but he 
dodged the questions that I put to him persistently and 
completely, and finally refused point-blank to be drawn 
into conversation at all. While he was dodging the ques- 
tions I raised about values, ete., he kept trying to switch 
the conversation into other channels, and unconsciously 
he let ship a good deal of information that I was anxious 
to secure, which under other circumstances I would not 
have obtained. 

Although men of his type are not common in the coal 
business, still I meet a great many mining superintend- 
ents who are so thoroughly selfish that they do not feel 
called upon to give to others the benefit of their experi- 
ences. If they tackle something new with disastrous 
results they keep the fact from their neighbors and leave 
them to find out for themselves. 

Such men do not realize that in turning their backs 
upon their neighbors they also close their eyes to progress, 
and in time they must find themselves rolling along in 
a wide, deep rut that turns neither to the right nor to 
the left until it ends at a stone wall. 
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Improved Automatic Nonreturn 
Stop and Check Valve 


The Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has just placed on the market what is called 
its type B automatic cushion nonreturn valve, a cross- 
section of one variety of which is here shown. 

It is well appreciated by steam-plant designers and 
operators that a stop or check valve should be placed in 
the discharge line from each boiler to the main steam 
header. This is to prevent backflow from the header to 
the boiler if the pressure in the boiler falls below that in 
the steam line. Such a valve is also useful when a boiler 
that has been out of service is being fired up and placed 
in op»ration, or when a pipe breaks, a tube bursts or a rup- 
ture of some other variety takes place in a boiler. In 
such an emergency a nonreturn valve in the steam line 
protects the entire plant, since the valve closes and will 
not permit the contents of the other boilers to escape 
through the rupture. 
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Furthermore, this type of valve placed immediately 
on the boiler nozzle or outlet will not permit the turning 
of steam into a cold boiler, and consequently acts as an 
additional protection for men working in it. 

A double corliss dashpot method of cushioning is em- 
ployed in this valve. This prevents hammering or pound- 
ing of the disk or plunger on its seat. There is only one 
moving part to the valve, the piston B, which is always in 
perfect alignment with the seat, regardless of the piston’s 
position. When the steam pressure raises the valve B, 
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the spaces D and F# are instantly filled with steam, as 
well as the area about piston B, so that the valve is per- 
feetly cushioned in opening and closing. 

These valves may be tested at any time desired without 
interfering with the operation of the plant. To prove that 
they are operative and would respond instantly in case 
of accident, the small valve in the steam line shown in 
the drawing may be opened. This valve, which may be 
placed at any convenient point, connects with chambers 
E and D and acts as a pilot valve, the opening of which 
closes the automatic valve. Closing the small hand valve 
reopens the nonreturn valve. This feature enables the 
attendant to determine at once whether the valve is in 
working order. It is not necessary for him to climb on 
top of the boiler to close or open the nonreturn valve by 
means of a handwheel. 

These valves are of heavy construction and are correctly 
designed and properly finished. They are guaranteed not 
to chatter, hammer or stick, and to be positive, durable 
and economic. They are made in three general types— 
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elbow, angle and globe—of cast iron, semisteel or cast-steel 
body and bonnet, with nickel bronze or monel- 
metal contact faces. 


bronze, 


em 


Pages from a Miner’s NotebooR: 
Toll of Goodfellowship 


A young fellow was fired today. He came here several 
months ago, a promising sort of boy—he is scarcely 
twenty-four—and got a job helping on a machine. He 
was energetic and willing and for the first few weeks 
performed his work.capably and to the satisfaction of the 
mine foreman. But he got in with the wrong crowd. 

There is a bunch of young fellows here—machine run- 
ners and helpers and motormen, single men staying at 
the hotel—who find in the conviviality of the saloon 
their recreation. Some of them can afford to spend their 
money freely, and some of them have constitutions that 
can stand the work in spite of the drink-destroyed tis- 
sues of the body. This boy could do neither. 

His work suffered. His place on the machine was taken 
by another man, a Slay, much to the disgust of the run- 
ner, who claimed he had rather have a “good fellow” for 
a helper than a “surly davo.” But despite his objection 
he must realize that he is cutting more coal since the 
change. The boy was given a chance on the motor and 
for a time it looked like he would make good. But his 
first pay started him again on the “goodfellowship route,” 
and in another 10 days he was taken off the motor and 
put to cleaning track. He was then a common laborer 
in an unresponsible position. 

During the day, when all was activity about him, he 
stood up to his work, but a breakdown forced a number of 
men to the night shift, he among them. The first few 
nights passed all right; but his was not one of those con- 
stitutions which can stand a night’s work after a day’s 
carouse with other good fellows in the saloon, and in a 
few nights his work dropped off. 

Last night he was found by the pitboss asleep. Nature 
will not stand abuse from even the princes of goodfellow- 
ship. The tired nerves and muscles demanded a rest and 
took one. 

He was given his time, and to put the crown on his 
reign of good fellowship it was found that his time check 
was not sufficient to meet his board bill. Te explained 
his predicament to his friends in the saloon, but they 
Baly laughed. The manager of the saloon offered him 
enough to pay his fare to another camp. 

He was a good fellow. He was also aman. He learned 
in that hour the price of goodfellowship, and like a man 
he went to his boarding house, explained the situation 
to the motherly old lady with whom he boarded, offering 
to send her the money due her as soon as he obtained 
employment—almost cried when she told him that would 
do—and a few moments ago disappeared over the hill 
with his little bundle of pit clothes on a stick over his 
shoulder—walking, walking with eyes straight ahead to- 
ward the nearest camp 12 mi. away. 

As I passed the office I heard the superintendent at 
the telephone asking the superintendent of that nearest 
camp to give the boy a job if there was any possible 
chance. ‘I believe he’ll keep off the primrose path from 
now on if he is given a chance,” said the superintendent 
just before he hung up the receiver. 
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Dangerous Wiring im Mines” 


By H. J. JOHNSON* 


I have read excellent articles at different times on safe 
methods of mining, but I have not seen much about mine 
wiring. Under certain conditions, which I shall try to ex- 
plain, electricity is dangerous’ in mines, especially where 
gas is encountered in considerable quantities. 

To make my position clear, I will start at the bottom. 
First, what is electricity’ Any textbook on this subject 
will say in effect: ‘We do not know what electricity is; 
we only know the effects due to it and the laws which it 
follows.” The law of water flowing through a pipe is 
analogous to that of a current of electricity flowing along 
a wire. 

Take for illustration a tank filled with water, located 
on the top of a mountain, with pipes leading from it to 
dwelling houses in the valley. If we set a bucket under a 
spigot in one of these houses and turn the spigot on, the 
water flows with considerable force and soon fills the 
bucket. Now, suppose we place an obstruction in the pipe 
between the tank and houses, and then turn the spigot 
as we did before. The water will flow slowly and the 
bucket will be long in filling, due to the resistance offered 
to the flow of the water in the pipe. 


Now, consider the flow of an electric current along 
long lines of trolley and machine wire in mines. It 


takes pressure or voltage to force the current along these 
wires. Ohm’s law states that it takes 1 volt to force a 
current of 1 amp. through a resistance of 1 ohm. 

Let us see how a great number of mines are wired today. 
We connect a feeder cable to a circuit-breaker in the power 
plant and set this breaker to carry the entire load of the 
mine, consisting of haulage motors, coal-mining machines, 
pumps, etc. We then connect this feeder to the trolley 
wire at the mine entrance and run this trolley wire for 
a mile or more underground, connecting to it machine 
wires, pumyp wires, etc. Some of these conductors are 
small and have a high resistance. Furthermore, track- 
bonding is none too good in mines. 

Suppose one of these machine wires should 
cause a short-circuit. 


fall and 
The resistance of the wires, com- 
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ORTY dead—an’ mebbe more, 
Though the special rescue corps 
Fought in fumes that burn an’ choke— 
Fought in gases an’ in smoke, 
Fought with all their strength an’ breath 
In a losin’ fight with Death. 
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Ballads of a Coal Mimer--\ 
The Explosion =: 


Forty dead: Good men an’ true 
On the job they had to do, 

Killed ’way down there in the murk 
As they done their daily work. 


It was fate that they should die? 
You kin talk to me all dav, but when you git through Pil say, 
“Forty dead: Good, sturdy men,’ an’—I’ll ask you ‘‘Why?” again, 
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bined with bad track bonding, would cause. the voltage to 
drop so low that it would not allow enough current to 


flow back and trip the circuit-breaker at the power 
plant. I have seen coal-machine cables short-circuited 


and catch fire, and the machine helper compelled to run 
down to the heading and pull his cable off the heading 
wire. » Had this room contained dangerous gas there — 
would probably have occurred an explosion, 

I have seen a cable burn completely while coiled on its 
reel. The current was cut off at the power plant, due to 
a breakdown, and the runner, learning that it would be 
off for several hours, went home, leaving his cable con- 
nected to the heading wire. When the current was turned 
on again, this cable short-circuited from some cause and 
burned together with the wooden frame of the reel. 

This mishap was the result of having a high resistance 
line and bad bonding on the return rail. The voltage was — 
reduced so low that it could not force enough current back 
to the power plant to trip the circuit-breaker. If there 
had been gas in the mine it might have been blown up and 
no one would have known the cause. 

The remedy for such conditions is to have a magnetic, 
low-voltage switch installed on each machine and pump 
line, so as to protect that particular circuit. The use of 
open faceplate starting boxes for Buus and mining ma- 
chines, as well as the employment of open motors in gase- 
ous mines, should be avoided, since a spark from either 
may cause an explosion. 7 

While we may not have an explosion from these causes, 
the unusual happens sometimes and proves disastrous. An 
example of such an occurrence was the New York subway 
accident of a few months ago, in which as the result of 
the short-circuiting of a cable about two hundred persons 
were injured. 


Car-Operated Mine Door 
By MMs MAH xaeye 


This door is composed of two distinct parts or shutters 
which stand with ends exactly opposite each other when 
in a closed position. When opened by either train or 
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By BERTON BRALEY 








They was soldiers, sent to fight 
Nature, an’ to bring to light 

Coal that moves the world along— 
Soldiers brave an’ soldiers strong, 
Soldiers that to death was hurled 
In the service of the world. 


Well, I sort of wonder why. 
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man the shutters take on a parallel position extending 
in the same direction as that’ in which the force is 
applied. The door is in the entry through which the 
electric locomotives travel to and from the parting. _ Re- 
garding the speed of the train when passing through 
I believe 5 mi. per hour would be safe. 

When a car bumper or locomotive strikes the buffer 
block b near the bottom of the door, the shutters open, 
at the same time pulling on the closing cords ¢ on one 
side and slacking off on the other side. 

The 16-lb. steel rails 7» are spiked in the middle on 
their sides to the joint post 7, while a small turnbuckle 
connects either end (Fig. 2) to the bell-cranks a, from 
the other arms of which the cords ¢ extend to the shutters. 
The ends of the spring rails rest on the stop blocks 1; 
this insures a constant and steady tension on the shutters. 

The armor plate m is placed at the proper elevation 
to strike the bolts and irons on the car bed and thus 
protect the door. 

Fig. 3 shows how the space for the trolley wire is taken 
care of at «; while in this figure c¢ indicates I-bolts for 
the pull rope connections. The bell-crank post v and 
the hinge post 7 are spaced and tied at the top by the 
stringers k. Brattice boards w (Fig. 3) may be placed 
on 2x4 in. studding on the outside and be made flush 
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FIGS. 1, 2 AND 3. 


with the hinge post j. The shutters are made of 1 in. 
boards nailed at right angles, while the hinges z are made 
of 14x214-in. iron and 7x%4-in. I-bolts with %4-in. pins. 

All openings around the door can be closed with tarred 
brattice cloth, with its edges nailed at dotted lines e, 
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(Fig. 3‘). The are n (Fig. 2) shows the position of 
the spring rail r when the shutters are opened full width, 
while the dotted lines o indicate the edges of the shutters 
when in this position. 

This door is cheaply constructed and can be put to- 
gether by any mechanic who can drive a nail. The nec- 
essary material also can be easily secured around any 
coal mine. 
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Bags for Dynamite and Fuse 


Wallace McKeehan, safety inspector of the Copper 
Queen Consolidated Mining Co. and a leading member of 
the American Mine Safety Association, with the approval 
of the central safety committee of the company, recently 
designed the bag here illustrated for the carrying of 
powder and fuse. The 
sack is made of heavy 
jute and is sewn with 
flax thread, so that it 
is exceptionally dur- 
able. From 50 to 70 
sticks of dynamite 
can be carried in the 
bag proper, the fuse 
being placed in the 
outside pocket. Large 
brass eyelets are fast- 
ened into the top of 
the sack for conven- 
lence in handling 
and carrying. It was 
noted by the man- 
agement of the Cop- 
per Queen mines that 
all dynamite when 
handled in quantities 
of less than a boy 
was carried in any way which would suit the convenience 
of the miner, it generally being tied together with 
piece of fuse. Capped fuse was carried in the miner’s hand 
or wrapped around his hat or thrust loosely in his shirt 





BAG FOR EXPLOSIVES 





























SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF DOORS, CABLES, POSTS, SPRING-RAILS, ETC. 


front. All these methods were exceedingly dangerous, 
and since the bag has been introduced these bad prac- 
tices have ceased. The sack is made by the Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., and sells for 35¢. in 100-bag lots. 
The size of the bags is 15x22 in. outside measurement. 
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SY NOPSIS—Anthracite operators fear that they 
cannot transfer any large rise in wages and 
charges from producer to consumer because of 


competition of bituminous coal and coke. In the 
Hocking Valley district the miners are begin- 
ning to realize that their agreement of July 3, 
1914, will have to be obeyed. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., visits his miners and has a good time, but 
lady politicians and the organization are yet likely 
to spoil his trip. He declares for the open shop. 





The anthracite operators do not feel that they are masters 
of the situation and doubt very much whether they will be 
able to make the necessary increased charges to the consumer 
if they should accede in full or in any large degree to the 
demands of the miners. It is certain that of late years bitu- 
minous coal has been proving an important rival in the market. 
because the power houses have learned how to use it without 
making sufficient smoke to draw down official reprobation. 
In fact it has generally been noted that New York City air 
has not the clarity it once had because of the extensive change 
from hard to soft coal. 


Of What Value is a Hard-Coal Operator’s Fiat? . 


One of the anthracite operating heads has been ‘inter- 
viewed by the Wilkes-Barre ‘‘Times Leader,” and while he 
is apparently willing to concede that an increase of wage is 
indicated by the increased cost of living he -is strongly 
against such wage advances as the miners demand. He de- 
clare® that the price of anthracite is not determinable, as 
some think, by the fiat of the seller, because byproduct 
eoke has weakened the market. He says: 

“Coke has become the great competitor of anthracite. By 
the Solvay process it is not only possible to market coke, 
but the ovenmen can break it down, crush it and then press 
it into prepared sizes similar to those in which anthracite 
is delivered to the market. 

For example, in the city of Rochester alone the sale of 
hard coal has declined 30 per cent. in the last three years. In 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and other cities, formerly heavy users 
of anthracite, that fuel is being rapidly displaced by coke. 
In those commercial centers bituminous coal is used for gas, 
and the coke, which is one of the byproducts, is marketed 
for a low price. Our company has lost sales in New York 
State amounting to thousands of dollars because coke has 
been substituted. 

“In Syracuse or Rochester the cost of anthracite is about 
$6.75. These coke people have gone to users of our product 
offering coke for $5.50 a ton. They also guarantee that it 
will show as great or greater efficiency as fuel, far less ash 
than anthracite and no smoke. They establish a personal 
service, much as the automobile manufacturers have done. 
When aman buys their coke they give him a booklet of in- 


structions telling him how to burn it. Then the agents 
call later and note the efficiency obtained. If too much 
has been burned, steps are taken to correct the fault. This 


supervision of the purchase continues until such time as the 
former buyer and user of anthracite is convinced that the sub- 
stitute is as efficient as coal. With vastly cheaper cost 
there is only one answer: We don’t sell him any more 
anthracite.” 

The operating head then goes on to state that the op- 
position to the Coal Tax Law was based on the fact that 
the anthracite producer felt that he had lost his grip on the 
market and could not continue to sell his product if the cost 
of it were unduly increased. 


Hocking Valley Operators Hold Miners to Their Promise 


To remove any misapprehension as to the standing of the 
Hocking Valley operators it would be well to quote in full 
the clause in the agreement inserted by them when the con- 
tract was made on July 3, 1914. This clause was given full 
assent by the miners and is binding on them morally and 
has aS much legal force as any contract can have which is 
made with an unincorporated association. The clause to 
which reference has been made is: “The operators in accept- 
ing the miners’ proposition of this date do so with the under- 
standing, and upon the representation of the United Mine 
Workers of America, that the seale of rates and the condi- 
tions are to be made to apply to all subdistricts of the state.” 
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in order to induce the 
to agree to the scale rates imposed 
on all operators in Ohio, concessions in the “conditions” 
under which the mines were conducted were made to the east- 
ern Ohio operators. 

The miners in the Hocking Valley are beginning to realize 
that they must concede these “conditions” to the operators, 
and a meeting of subdistrict No. 1 of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America was called to meet at Athens on Monday, 
Sept. 27, by Sanford Snyder, president, and Conrad Wein, 
secretary-treasurer of the subdistrict. 

This meeting was called to discuss the demands of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. It is said that the members of the union 
are urging their officials to make the concessions demanded. 
The miners in the Hocking Valley and their families are much 
impoverished, and ways and means of relieving the destitu- 
tion will also be discussed. There are approximately 8,000 
miners in the subdistrict. 

The Ohio Utilities Commission has postponed its hearings 
on the coal-freight rates. They were to be resumed Oct. 5, 
but upon the application of the railroads they have been 
postponed until Oct. 12. In the meantime the experts engaged 
by the commission are continuing the work of examining the 
books and documents of the Hocking Valley Ry. The books 
of the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. will also be examined. 


Even union officials concede that 


Miners Are Siding with Operators in West Virginia Just 


as They Did Recently in Ohio 


The increase in freight rates proposed in West Virginia is 
making much stir throughout that state. The labor unions 
are strongly opposing it. Local Union No. 2925 at Coal Fork, 
W. Va., has passed resolutions against the increased rates. 
Thomas Haggerty, executive board member of the United 
Mine Workers of America, openly denounces the increase. In 
fact the union in West Virginia is solid with the operators 
of that state in condemning the change in railroad rates 
which has been made to please the union and operators in 
the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Haggerty’s remarks are interesting and would have 
an immense validity were it the duty of the United States 
Government to see that the miners in any one part of the 
country could compete with those everywhere else. His argu- 
ment could be fortified by taking the freight rates to the 
States of Washington or Colorado, and he could then prove 
that the miners of West Virginia would have to work for 
nothing or less than nothing in order to enter the Western 
market. 

He says: “If the new railroad rate is put into effect the 
Kanawha and New River fields will be forced to close down 
altogether, but the Fairmont, Guyan, Big Sandy and north- 
eastern Kentucky fields might be able to pull through because 
of their low production cost. None of the last-named sections 
have been organized and the men are compelled to work for 
a mere pittance. If the railroads achieve their purpose we 
never will be able to unionize those fields, because the pro- 
duction cost will be so great it would be an economie impos- 
sibility to get a wage increase. 

“In the Kanawha field the limit already has been reached. 
The operators here now have to carry at least a 4c. net 
differential to compete in the Western market. If anything 
was added to that they would have to suspend operation. The 
cost of undercutting and loading coal in the Pittsburgh bed 
of Ohio is 47c. per ton. Here the same cost is only 32%4c., 
and adding the 25c. differential gives a total charge of 57% c.,. 
leaving a net differential of 10%c. in favor of Ohio. In No. 5 
seam the undercutting and loading cost is 27¢c. per ton, to 
which must be added the 25c. freight differential now in force. 
This makes No. 5 coal cost 52c.; while that in Ohio is only 
47c. No. 2 gas coal is mined and loaded for 26c. per ton, and 
when burdened with the freight differential costs 5le. So 
even in this case also there is already a differential of 4c. in 
favor of Ohio. 


Miners Want the Operators to Combine to Raise Prices 


further that the international 
executive board of the United Mine Workers of America, at 
its annual meeting in Indianapolis, appointed a committee 
composed of John T. White, Frank Hayes and William Green, 
president, vice-president and secretary-treasurer respectively 
of the union, to appear with the representatives of the oper- 
ators before Congress next winter to secure an amendment 
to the Sherman law, by which the operators may be allowed 
to combine and ask for a price for coal which would guarantee 
better wages to their workmen. 


Mr. Haggerty announced 
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An attempt is being made to show that the railroads in 
Ohio will lose in business more than they will gain by the 
increased rate, but they will console themselves by remem- 
bering that it will not hurt them as much as would a 15c. 
drop in the freight rates in Ohio, which appears to be the 
alternative. In all probability the increase in West Virginia 
will stave off the decrease in Ohio, as the railroads purposed 
when they asked for an increased rate. 

There is a threat to bring Ohio to terms by putting a 
heavy tax on West Virginia gas. This would be only another 
gift to the Ohio coal producers and another blow to the West 
Virginia operators and population. An embargo or an export 
tax is always an unfortunate form of revenge. 

Speaking at the Rotary Club in Zanesville, T. A. McIntire, 
a wholesale coal dealer, said that Columbus is using 70 per 
cent. of outstate coal, Newark 43 per cent., Cincinnati 92 per 
cent., Dayton 78 per cent. and Cleveland and Toledo 82 per 
eent. In 1911 75 per cent. of the coal hauled by the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. was Ohio coal. Now less than 25 per cent. is 
from that state. In that same year 43 per cent. of the coal 
carried by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. was from Ohio, and now 
98 per cent. of the coal comes from other states. Ohio was 
third in coal production in 1911 and now is fifth. 

The Mound City Coal Co. at Moundsville, W. Va., has been 
idle since Sept. 15, being apparently unable to pay its men for 
lack of funds. The men have engaged J. Howard Holt as 
counsel to bring proceedings in bankruptcy. 


Order of Court Permits Miners to Pay Check-Off to Anyone 


An order of the court in the case of Thomas Cairns, presi- 
dent of District No. 17, against the Boomer Coal and Coke 
Co., has been entered upon agreement of all counsel. It pro- 
vides that the check-off be paid to W. L. Wehrle, who is 
appointed a special receiver for the court. It further orders 
that any miners who may have heretofore authorized the 
Boomer company to check off money from their pay for the 
use of the union, may by written request withdraw that 
authorization for any union dues which may be, or which 
now are, collectible. Moreover, it gives the miners the right 
to have future collections for the check-off paid to themselves, 
or to such persons as they may severally designate. This 
right can be secured by an employee on written application 
to the Boomer Coal and Coke Co. 

Apparently the miners in District No. 30 have won every- 
thing but their rights to what they have already paid. They 
are free to subsidize any organization they please from the 
present date onward. . 

In Towa a\coal miner whose leg was broken and back 
injured is trying to have 300 times his average working-day 
wage taken as the basis for his compensation. Senator John 
T. Clarkson, of Albia, is representing him. H. H. Stipp, the 
attorney for the coal company, is urging that, as the mines do 
not work through the whole year, a fifty-second part of the 
whole yearly wage should be the basis for figuring the 
monthly compensation. Richards, the plaintiff, worked only 
224 days last year. ; 


Mr. Rockefeller Declares in Favor of the Open Shop 


As stated in last week’s issue of ‘Coal Age,” John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., visited his employees in Colorado, and on 
Sept. 22 reached the village of Sopris, where he interviewed 
the children in the model school. At that same town ‘Mr. 
Rockefeller inspected a number of disreputable houses built 
on the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co.’s ground by foreign miners. 
These the company purposes to buy and tear down, but the 
officials expect there will be some trouble, as the owners 
like to keep possession of their sad quarters, where the 
ground rent rarely exceeds a dollar a year. 

At the same time the company feels that the presence of 
these unfit dwellings is discreditable to them and not to the 
advantage of their men, and they are determined to oust the 
tenants and replace the hovels with decent dwellings. After 
a visit to Morley and Starkville, the party returned to Trini- 
dad and the trip to the mining camps was complete. 

Everywhere he went Mr. Rockefeller was well received, 
the only displeasing event being an attempt on the part of 
a negro to talk him to death. On the 24th Mr. Rockefeller 
was at Pueblo going through the big mill and later he went 
through the company’s hospital at Minnequa with Dr. R. W. 
Corwin, the white-bearded chief surgeon. 

But the furies are following Mr. Rockefeller. The presi- 
dent and secretary of the Women’s Justice League of Denver 
have met him and want him to meet the union officials. Mr. 
Rockefeller declares he is willing to meet anyone, but he has 
declared strongly for the “open shop.” W. L. Mackenzie King, 
who is accompanying Mr. Rockefeller, has stated that the 
company is willing to meet its employees and arrange the 
terms of employment. He has declared that no discrimination 
would be made against the United Mine Workers, but he 
insists that the company will not recognize the union. 
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Ventilating im Rescue and 
Other Work 


In Coal Age of Feb. 10, 1912, was published an illus- 
tration of an Austrian device for approaching mine 
fires—a collapsible air duct which could be strung from 
the roof and by which the foul air of combustion could 
be drawn away. 

Of course given a slow fire and strong draft such as 
should be obtained by a small fan, an air duct of this 
type could be laid on the floor and would give satisfac- 
tion. Such a duct can be made of the “Flexoid” tubing 
manufactured by the Bemis Bros. Bag Co. The tube is 
made of heavy canvas reinforced with a composition which 
is forced into and becomes part of the texture of the 
goods. The usual sizes are 10, 12, 16 and 24 in. in diam- 
eter and from 100 to 200 ft. in length. 

One man can carry a 100-ft. section on his shoulder. 
He can unload it wherever needed and then rapidly un- 
roll it. It could be used not only in cases of fire fighting 
but also in rescue work. The recent tunnel driving at 
Archbald, Penn., through a rockfall to bring out four 
entombed men would have been more rapidly and health- 
fully performed had some such return been provided. 

In many places it is necessary to drive ahead of return 
airways using air boxes, and they are often extended 
without any suitable means of securing ventilation. These 
tubes provide a speedy way of coursing the air, and 
ene which can be readily dismantled for firing and re- 
newed as soon as the blast has been fired. 

The tubing is so air-tight that it has been used for 
temporary water diversion in bridge and culvert work. 
It is also furnished flat in large sheets for covering 
newly placed concrete. When the turbine is made to pass 
a sharp angle a few wood hoops will enable the pipe to be 
kept wide open, but on narrow turns the draft if reaching 
3 in. of water gage will fully provide for this necessity. 
It is said that air can be delivered with a gage of 3 in. 
a distance of 1,600 ft. away from the blower, and the 
large sizes of pipe are delivering 10,000 cu.ft. of air. 

Like many other devices used in the mines, Flexoid 
was first developed for use on the surface. Thomas Con- 
nor & Sons, of Greensburg, Penn., were constructing the 
Mill Creek sewer and the firm took up the matter with 
the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and the 
flexible conduit was the outcome. The cost of the duct 
is only about half that of galvanized-iron pipe, and be- 
ing smooth and slick inside, air travels readily along it. 

If the duct is crushed by a fall of rock or coal it will 
readily correct the deformation as soon as the weight is 
removed. A metal conduit will not do this. Moreover, 
a Flexoid conduit can be patched with needle and thread, 
whereas the repair of a severely dinged metal air duct 
is injured beyond any such renovation. Even if a metal 
duct can be straightened, the work takes some time. 

Air ducts like these ean also be used in shaft sinking. 
The need for temporary air conduits in many places has 
long been apparent, but as the methods provided are so 
cumbersome the tendency has been to put up with bad 
air, its risks and unhealthfulness rather than submit to 
the inconveniences involved in temporary provision for air 
coursing. The use of the Flexoid duct may hereafter 
make unnecessary our present masterful practice of 
watchfully waiting on nature. 
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Do Safety Methods Succeed? 


Increasing the number of men in a mine introduces 
a new risk, and for this reason there are occasional 
doubters as to whether the many safety inspectors will 
prove the value of their services. The late Fred C. 
Keighley used to tell one of his own unfortunate experi- 
ences in promoting safety. He was afraid his headings 
were too narrow and that some driver or workman would 
be pinched in the roadways, though they were by no 
means as constricted as might be found elsewhere. He 
had the work of widening almost done when the roof 
fell while one man was taking a side cut in a heading, 
and the very fact of securing safety added to the toll of 
victims. 

It is therefore refreshing to hear about the successful 
campaign of the Susquehanna Coal Co., as related last 
Saturday by General Manager R. A. Quin at the Edge- 
wood Park Meet of the Susquehanna and the Lytle con- 
cerns. The companies have 200 rescuemen drilled in 
the use of breathing apparatus, 325 first-aid men, not 
including those who after training have been advanced 
to higher position; 50 safety imspectors employed by 
the company to provide for the protection of their men 
and 475 persons employed as foremen and assistant fore- 
men and in like positions, whose duties while partly 
economic are first and foremost to seek safety. 

Roughly there are 1,000 men employed to save lives 
and 13,000 men to be protected. Mr. Quin declared that 
as a result of the renewed effort to guard their men 
from danger the fatal accidents in the first eight months 
in 1915 were only 17, against 32 in the previous year. 
He regarded it, as indeed all must, as a full recompense 
for the time and money expended. 

It will be seen that there are 50 men out of the 1,000 
whose sole work is safety. The lowered death rate is 
probably almost wholly their work, as the first-aid and 
rescuemen and the foremen of all kinds were as numer- 
ous a year ago as now. A saving of the lives of 15 em- 
ployees by adding 50 men to the force is a considerable 
achievement, and it results largely from the fact that 
the men are as keen for safety as the company. The 
spirit has permeated through the collieries. 

Morris Williams, the president, drew attention to the 
fact that safety-first, first-aid and workmen’s compen- 
sation were achievements of the last ten years. The 
movements would have been declared chimerical a decade 
ago. He himself could recall the day when a man had 
his leg broken in a working place next to his own. The 
unfortunate miner was carried to his home by men who 
deemed themselves considerate. His bones grated on 
one another and his groans were frightful to hear. He 
was lowered down the breast and then loaded into a car, 
without any care. All sorts of mishandling were per- 
petrated by his well-meaning friends. It is different to- 
day, and the saving in life, in pain and in loss to the 
family and to humanity has been large. 
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As he said, the compensation movement is not less im- 
portant. ‘Something which is the workman’s right and 
always was his right,” Morris Williams declared it, adding 
that it was “nothing but common justice.” The future 
indeed looks bright. The spirit of the Susquehanna em- 
ployees seems to assure us that none of the dreaded effects 
of compensation will be felt. Their willingness to do 
their part in safety-first and first-aid is a warrent that 
they will see that no man is compensated who does not 
need it. 
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Is Our Conception of Mine 
Discipline Changing? 


ms 


Some years ago a rather prominent student of sociology, 
speaking of a certain class of American citizens, said: 
“In their pulpits much is said of truth, honesty and 
virtue, but they really have no adequate conception of 
the meaning of these words.” 

When a coal man turns from the pressing oe of 
cost, efficiency and mining methods long enough to dwell 
upon the refinements of mining you hear more or less 
about “discipline.” Probably no other word has been 
brought more into requisition in the discussions of reme- 
dial measures for all mining troubles, especially mine 
accidents. The lack of discipline, to judge from the re- 
marks we hear, is the source of almost all our woes. 

In actual practice you will find men advocating treat- 
ment of the miner varying all the way from serving him 
his breakfast in bed to “beating his head off with a pick 
handle.” We often hear it stated that we are not able 
to get the “old-time” discipline. Many sighs are wasted 
for the fleshpots of those glorious days when the whip 
cracked and every fellow jumped. We are all about 
ready to admit that there has been a rather rapid break- 
ing down of the thing we used to conceive as discipline. 

It is a pathetic spectacle to see our old men of iron, 
with a few faithful old employees around them, striving 
to beat back to the standards of the early days. They 
probably feel that with the codperation of their neigh- 
bors the tide might still be turned back. Perhaps. But 
their neighbors are newcomers, who think they have read 
the signs of the times correctly—the times when con- 
cession, compromise and defeat are reckoned with and the 
half loaf is not spurned. 

With our National Industrial Commission disagreeing, 
and our former Secretary of State declaring that old 
systems of force have passed, those who employ men are 
frequently inclined to take stock of their individual fitness 
to survive. A man who has not physical courage is apt 
to vote for a system in which the minimum of that 
quality is required; but physical courage is still the main- 
spring back of all successful discipline, and always has 
been. 

However, there is Anos quality—perhaps rarer in 
its combination with “nerve”—for which the present-day 
disciplinarian of mining men needs to search himself 
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diligently; that is the willingness to risk a misinterpre- 
tation of his reservations pending the adjustments to 
the standards which the great public seems to be de- 
manding. True, the only way you can prove that you 
will fight is to fight, yet there is some merit in being 
willing to withhold the proof. It cannot be denied that 
there is a general leaning toward the old “fight-at-the- 
drop-of-the-hat” conception of a successful disciplinarian ; 
hence, because not much of that is done now there is a 
general feeling that we have no discipline. 

If the alate discipline is gone, what has become 
of the “punch” that went into the make-up of the old- 
time disciplinarian? One theory is that it has been 
“cast out” of the bosses by repression and has “entered 
into” the men. Anyway, anything like discipline ac- 
cording to old standards seems to require a_ higher 
order of nerve than ever before—a nerve that is able 
to get results while withholding the ocular proof of its 
existence. 

While making inquiry after the “punch” that seems 
to have aepanted from the old order of things, how 
about the word “obey”? Perhaps if the conception of 
the meaning of mine discipline is changing, it is due more 
to the breaking down of the one vital element of dis- 
cipline—obedience. The word has even been taken out 
of the mattiage contract, and has become entirely bookish. 
We scarcely hear it any more, unless at a church service. 

Is there any analogy between the industrial war that 
has been going on for some years and the European up- 
rising against “militarism?” Is the leaning of labor 
toward the Allies any indication of this analogy? The 
old guard among the coal operators may resent their con- 
ception of discipline as being termed “militarism,” but 
the press in some localities is even calling it “feudalism.” 
Now the men who are trying to “meet the situation” find 
themselves wondering just what intermediate position 
they are to take in order to get that much-coveted con- 
dition spoken of as mine discipline. 

The Department of Mines in one state, in its annual 
report and over the signature of its chief. says: “Strict 
discipline, vigorously enforced by the mine officials, 
would reduce the number of accidents at least one-half.” 
Some time afterward a deputy inspector was examining 
a mine in company with the superintendent. A miner 
was discovered shooting off the solid in violation of law 
and was not prosecuted. At another mine the inspector 
made a report to his chief, stating that more than the 
legal number of men were being taken up on a hoist. 
The general manager, seeing the report before it was 
sent in, was indignant and addressed the deputy inspec- 
tor as follows: 

“All my employees have been instructed in the law in 
regard to the number permitted on a trip. This law 
has been incorporated in my mining rules and posted 
at the top and bottom of the plane. My superintendents 
and myself have something’ more to do than sit and 
count the number of men who get on the trip each morn- 









ing. If you have observed any violation, your duty is 
clear, make’ the arrest, or modify your report.” 
No argest vas made. Probably in this instance it 


could be shown that both inspector and manager took ex- 
treme positions. 

A third instance, however, shows a little plainer why 
mine discipline may be undergoing a change. Another 
state inspector was making his rounds in a mine when 
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a shot was fired that contained about double the charge 
that was permissible. He was “horrified” and said: 
“That man should be discharged.” The superintendent 
promptly discharged him. <A few days later the inspector 
made a special trip to urge the man’s reinstatement. 
As most of us understand it, the objection to militar- 


ism is not its efficiency but the tendency to make it 
paramount. However, it seems that anything lke dis- 


cipline must partake of the qualities of militarism—that 
is, authority and obedience. Hence, the question arises, 
Is there not a tendency to eliminate authority and obed- 
lence from discipline; and in any conception of discip- 
line without these vital elements, has discipline itself not 
been wholly lost? 

Continuing the analogy, has not the conception of 
cooperation had much to do with the breaking down of 
the old standards? Why does not discipline mean the 
same thing when applied to an army of industrial units 
as it is supposed to mean when applied to soldiers, name- 
ly, the recognition of authority and obedience? There 
seems to be a double opposition to militarism—the legi- 
timate objection to an efficient soldiery dominating civil 
affairs and the tendency to oppose the elements them- 
selves that make for military efficiency. Codperation is 
certainly a concomitant of the other virtues of great 
orderly movements, but with the passing of the elements 
of discipline, codperation, when applied to mining, often 
has come to mean the elimination of the old-time dis- 
cipline and the substitution of a system whereby those 
in authority, or supposed to be, first ascertain whether 
an order will be acceptable to the men and whether per- 
mission is granted to issue the order. 

But the question propounded in the beginning was 
meant to bring out the point as to whether those who 
have so much to say about discipline are hypocritical, 
or have they really some new conception of discipline, 
as a product of concession, compromise and yielding, 
with the authority, the obedience and the “punch” left 
out. I think we can look squarely at the proposition 
without too much repining. When we advocate mine 
discipline, do we mean the old thing or something else ? 
Did the writer of “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Sol- 
dier” write against the domination of a military class 
or voice a protest against learning too much discipline ? 
And is the popularity wholly one of war issues, or could 
it mean “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Recognize Superior 
Officers” ? 

It would be a beautiful sight in going through a mine 
to see drivers and slatemen and miners, all rushing to 
help put on a derailed car (or possibly more beautiful to 
see the track in such shape that a car would not get 
off). What you are more apt to see is the whole heading 
tied up and a dayman hunting for the fellow whose 
job it is to replace cars. This man, when found, per- 


haps waits.for a mule to haul a jack, which, but for 
the division of labor necessary to “codperation” might be 


carried. 

Still following the extremist’s ae of codperation, the 
mine foréman goes into a room where there is some bad 
slate. “Hello, John, you’ve got some bad slate here. 
ie a Pee brought a prop with me, but I left it with 

Joe haying: -filled his car, drops in to see how 
Tea is gething ' albng. “T’mme_ set it while you finish | 
your car from the other side. There’s one right back 
here.” “I?ll hold it for you,” says the mine boss. 


The mourner after the old-time discipline, reporting a 
similar occurrence, will state that 1t would actually hap- 
pen about like this: “Here, are you trying to commit 
suicide? Puta post there” (marking the place). John, 
without looking up, answers sullenly: ‘There ain’t been 
no posts here for a week.” Mine foreman: “There are 
a dozen only a step back; you better set one.” John 
(still shoveling): “Too short.” Mine foreman (meas- 
uring): “Here are several just right. Don’t wait till 
that falls on you.” A half hour later the driver reports 
an accident in John’s room. The foreman hurries in and 
finds Joe “codperating” in getting a ton of slate off 
John’s neck. 

As is usually the case the truth lies between the two 
extremes indicated. The discipline which is going to ob- 
tain in the future, as a result of the changes now taking 
place, probably lies somewhere between a military concise- 
ness and the codperation of brotherly love. 
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Philadelphia @ Reading Meet 





SY NOPSIS—The “Reading” meet ts a historical 
event, for the work of that corporation in first aid 
led all others in the United States. Drilling exer- 
cises are becoming popular. 





The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Tron Co. held 
its eleventh annual competitive drill at Lakeside Park, 
Kast Mahanoy Junction, near Tamaqua, Penn.,; on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 18. Emphasis may well be laid upon the 
ordinal adjective “eleventh,” for no other mining com- 
pany in the United States can lay claim to so long a 
period of first-aid activity as can the “Reading.” The 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the Hillside Coal and Lron 
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RICHARDS ADDRESSING THE WINNERS 
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Mine managers of the old school will never again see 
the old-time discipline, and the advocate of a codperation 
without any “punch” may have to wait a while. In the 
meanwhile “nerve,” “ginger,” “pep” and “punch” are 
as valuable as ever, and every man who welcomes “de- 
natured” discipline because it coincides with his own 
temperament is apt to command an article which will 
go a long way toward further changing the standard. 

The pessimist may feel that the decline is tending to- 
ward anarchy, but the chances are that mine discipline 
never was quite what we remember it as having been, and 
if there is a world movement in which authority and obed- 
ience breaks down, ‘it will cover more than one life- 
time. Perhaps it is better to conduct a “masterly re- 
treat” than to stand against overwhelming odds, but as 
between the last stand of the old guard and the inglorious 
rout of those offering an easy victory to anarchy, the 
choice should not be difficult. 
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Co. are close competitors, but they did not hold their 
first meet till a year later. So the recent competition 
at Valley View of those two anthracite companies in the 
Luzerne field was only the tenth annual meet. 

It is customary to say when attending an event of this 
kind that the work is better than ever every year. How- 
ever, those who have followed the work of the teams at 
Lakeside Park realize that the Philadelphia and Reading 
miners early set such a fast pace that it is hard if not 
impossible to beat it. 

Here of all meets is the best place to go if one would 
see model roller bandaging. This has been true for many 
years. This year some new developments have taken 
place, but they are not in the direction of new technique. 
The litter drill has been raised to an important feature, 
and setting-up exercises and military drills, while not 
performed under company direction, are being introduced 
with the approval of everyone. 

The field used to be rectangular, but this year was made 
round, and the new shape liad its advantages. In the 
center was a marquee, in which the records were kept, 
and a roped-off pathway led from this tent to the outer 
circle of the contest ground. In this way perfect order 
was maintained, which was the more necessary as the 
teams in the grounds were changed after every group of 
events. 





Oakley C. Curtis, 
A director of the Governor of sales agent of 
Reading Maine the Reading 
SOME OF THE NOTABLES PRESENT 


bk. T. Stotesbury, 


R. J. Montgomery. 
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THE FIELD WAS METHODICALLY ARRANGED SO AS TO 
PROVIDE THE UTMOST DISPATCH 


In one event the victim was supposed to be burned on 
the head, face, chest, arm and hand—a terribly severe 
case, one would imagine. However, the men with one 
accord sat the patient up when bandaging him, as if 
there was nothing to dread from shock. This is men- 
tioned particularly because there are many meets where 
the dressing, in such a posture, of a patient so frightfully 
burned would be penalized heavily. 

The officials of the American Red Cross and the Amer- 
ican Mine Safety Association urge that a man whose 
heart action has been weakened by such severe burns 
should be laid at full length, so that his heart will be 
subjected to less strain. Those who take a contrary view 
state that a victim, if at all conscious, is always anx- 
ious to sit up and will struggle to do so, and if he does 
his heart action will be even more seriously affected. 
Moreover, the bandages are more readily adjusted on a 
sitting man. 

Fracture of the spine was treated by some of the teams 
without the care which is generally exercised in such 
work. One corps was even observed with the patient 
partly doubled up prior to splinting. Still it must not 
be thought that lack of care was in any sense frequent. 
In most cases the teams were as careful to do the work 
in the right way as to secure a perfect result for the 
judges to view. 

The various districts each drew a problem from among 
ten presented. This problem was then submitted to all 








A DRESSING FOR A FRACTURE OF 
INJURY TO THE 
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SOME OF 


THE MEN OF EACH DIVISION PERFORMED THE SAME 
EVENT IN ELIMINATION TRIALS 


the corps in the district. In order to save time, three 
districts held their competitions simultaneously. The 
winning corps in each district then competed in the litter 
drill, which took place after dinner, the evolutions being: 
Form corps; procure litter; open litter; close litter; pro- 
ceed to patient, double time; place patient on litter, ex- 
amine for and dress one injury; transport patient to 
ambulance and place in the vehicle; return to place of 
formation; dismiss. ‘Time allowance, 12 min. At the 
completion of this problem the corps executed such other 
movements with the litter as they saw fit, an additional 
time limit of 5 min. being accorded. 

Addresses were made by W. J. Richards, president of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co., and by 
Governor Oakley C. Curtis of Maine. The blue ribbon 
and pennants were awarded to the Brookside colliery 
team by Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury. Pine Knot, which was 
second, was beribboned by Miss Richards, and Wadesville, 
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which was third, by Miss Smith. The other seven corps 
which led their districts were North Franklin, Suffolk 
Inside, Alaska, West Shenandoah, Mahanoy City Inside, 
Draper Outside and Bast City. 


EXHIBITION DriItts INTRODUCED FoR First TIME 


After the speeches and presentations some setting-up 
exercises were performed and also some drills. The miners 
in the “lower region” work mostly in high coal, and of 
course being in hard coal do no undermining. They are 
therefore not disposed to stoop or carry themselves like 
bituminous miners who undercut coal in low seams. 

There are few miners therefore who need setting up 
exercises and drill less than these Reading employees. 
Still drill is a good exercise for anyone and the practice 
of it will undoubtedly add to the excellent bearing of 
the Reading first-aid men. The public judges a man by 
his outward appearance and nothing will make it revise 
its present unfair estimate of miners so much as squads 
of men with a military bearing such as the Reading bids 
fair soon to have. 
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Rescue and JFFirst-Aid Work 
im Southwesterm JINlimois. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SY NOPSIS—First aid and mine rescue form the 
leading events at the Pinckneyville, Iul., fair. The 
one-man event is an open contest, many of the in- 
dividuals taking part in it representing only them- 
selves, as is customary in athletic sports. 





The first mine-explosion demonstration and the first-aid 
contest ever held in connection with the mines of south- 
western Illinois were staged Wednesday, Sept. 22, at the fair 
grounds in Pinckneyville, Perry County. It was one of the 
attractions of the Perry County Fair. 

This arrangement was made possible through the efforts 
of Thomas Jeremiah, one of the directors of the fair associa- 
tion and also a member of the Illinois Mine-Rescue Station 
Commission, He is one of the operator representatives in 
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that body. The medals given as prizes were provided jointly 
by the Illinois Mine-Rescue Station Commission and the Perry 
County Fair Association. 


DEMONSTRATION OF A’ GAS EXPLOSION IN A MINE 


An imitation mine gallery, with five rooms leading from it. 
was constructed of timber and tar paper, the whole structure 
being 45 ft. long, 18 ft. wide and about 7 ft. high? To form 
this representation of a mine 20 rolls of tar paper were nailed 
to thin wooden strips. Another illustration shows the en- 
trance to the gallery and the team from the Benton, IHl., Res- 
cue Station wearing the oxygen-breathing apparatus and en- 
tering the mine. The door seen at the left of the illustration 
leads into a testing room, which was filled at the time of 
the demonstration with a dense smoke, and in this atmosphere 
the oxygen apparatus was tested before the men entered 
the mine. As a dense yellow smoke poured out of the door 
when opened it was evident to the watching crowd that 
before a person could enter the room some form of breathing 
apparatus was necessary. 

Before the main demonstration an exhibit was made of 
what was supposed to represented the old-fashioned way of 
handling an injured person. The victim was trundled along 
in a jolting wheelbarrow to his manifest discomfort. This 
demonstration supplied the comic element that the public 
nowadays seems to demand even in connection with the most 
serious situations. 

The mine demonstration began with the entrance of the 
day shift into the mine, instructions being given by the 
manager to each man as he entered. Another realistic touch 
was an altercation between the men in regard to the work 
to be done and the method of doing it. 

Soon after the party had entered an explosion was heard 
in the last room and word came to the manager still at the 
mine entrance that men had been injured by a gas explosion. 
He at once telephoned for assistance to the Illinois Mine- 
Rescue Station at Benton and in a few minutes an automobile 
dashed up bringing the Benton rescue team and supplies. 
An ambulance also soon followed. 

The team quickly put on the oxygen apparatus and after 
testing it in the smoke room took its position along the life 
line and entered the mine, which by that time was filled with 
a dense smoke. Soon one supposedly injured man was brought 
out, followed closely by another, and both were placed in the 
ambulance and hurried to the hospital. 


CONTESTS FOR TEAMS AND INDIVIDUALS 


There were two parts to the first-aid contest—first, the 
team event, in which six teams competed, and then a one-man 
event, in which not more than two from each team were 
entered. In the latter individuals were also permitted to 
compete if not connected with any of the teams entering the 
former contest. 

The problem given in the team contest was: Compound 
fracture of the left thigh; a wound 8 in. long in ealf of right 
leg; a cut on the outer surface of the right forearm, with 





AN IMITATION MINE FOR RESCUE DEMONSTRATION 


MEN ENTERING THE MINE-RESCUE GALLERY 
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FULL-TEAM CONTEST 


pvofuse bleeding. Treat and carry patient on an improvised 
stretcher a distance of 25 yd. 

Ten minutes were allowed for the work. 
teams were: Big Creek Coal Co., St. 
mine, Pinekneyville; Mining Bureau 
Producers Coal Co., West Frankfort; Majestic Coal Co. Du 
Quoin; Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co., Herrin, and Gillespie 
Independent First-Aid Association, Gillespie. The judges were 
Dr. G. F. Mead, of Pinckneyville; Dr. Byford Webb, of West 
Frankfort, and Dr. W. Daggert, of DuQuoin. The team from 
the Producers Coal Co., West Frankfort, won first place and 
the corps from DuQuoin and Herrin tied for second position. 
The problem given to break the tie was the treatment of a 
crushed pelvis. The Herrin team was awarded second prize 
and the DuQuoin team third. 

In the one-man event there were so many contestants that 
it was necessary to take them in two divisions. All had the 
same problem, but, while the first division was contesting, 
the others were sent to a distant part of the grounds, so that 
they might not profit by observation of the methods of 
the first group. .-The problem given was: 

Man has been struck by a fall of slate and his left ear has 
been torn off, a contused wound is found over his right eye, 
his sealp is lacerated and there is a wound 4 in. long on the 
right side of his head. 

The time allowed for the event was 10 min. So close was 
the contest that three received the same mark for first place. 
To decide the event these three were given the problem: 
Thumb and index finger of right hand have been cut off, 
severe bright-red arterial bleeding resulting. Treat. 

The winners of the event were: First, Burnett and Yuill, 
of Herrin; second, Nolte and Dunning, of DuQuoin, and third, 
Avoskee and Campbell, of Pinckneyville. 

The local arrangements for the meet were made by James 
Torral, superintendent of the Benton Rescue Station, and 
Charles Swan, assistant in charge of the DuQuoin substation 


The competing 
David; Wilson Richer 
of Inspection, Peoria; 


of the Illinois Mine-Rescue Servide. The announcer of 
events was G. T. Powell, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Evansville, Ind., and the recorder was H. [. Smith, mining 


engineer, United States Bureau of Mines, Urbana, Ill. 

The interest taken in the event by the miners, operators 
and citizens of Perry and adjoining counties showed gratifying 
appreciation of the first-aid movement. 


9) 
A Disorderly Workshop contributes to the number of acci- 
dents. Do not leave waste around which may catch fire, or 
leave material lying on the floor on which people may stumble. 


Safe places should be provided for the storage of all supplies. 
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Fourth Annual Mine Safety Demonstration of the Ellsworth 
Collieries Co. will be held Oct. 12 at Ellsworth, Penn. 

National Safety Couneil will hold its fourth 
safety council at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Penn., Oct. 19-21, 1915. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Chicago, Il. 

Engineers Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania will 
hold a special meeting at its rooms, 415 North Washington 
Ave., Scranton, Penn., on Thursday, Oct. 28, 1915, at 8 p.m! 
The object of the meeting is to take corporate action on the 
proposed issue of $15,000 4-per cent. 10-year bonds, for the 
purpose of refunding the outstanding floating indebtedness 
of the society and furnishing money for its general purposes. 
T. EF. Mcixenna is the secretary. 

First Annual State-Wide First-Aid Meet will be held at 
Bicknell, Ind., Oct. 30, 1915, under the auspices of the local 
unions of the United Mine Workers of America and the 
operators of Knox County, the Bureau of Mines and the 
American Mine Safety Association. William Bogle, Bicknell, 
Ind., is the secretary. 

United Mine Workers of America will hold its annual 
convention in St. Louis, Mo., beginning Jan. 17 and continuing 
for three weeks. William Green, secretary-treasurer, 1102- 
1109 Merchants National Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


annual 
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Next Week 


The Oct. 9 issue of Coal Age will contain a number of 
safety and sociological articles that were crowded out of 
this special issue. We will also publish next week the 
first installment of a valuable article covering ‘Motor 
THaulage and Side Tracks in Coal Mines.” No foreman, 
superintendent or manager can afford to miss this article. 
Other articles will deal with “Coal-Storage Plants,” “Car- 
Supply Outlook,” “Coal Mining by Longwall System,” 
“Repairing Broken Tapes,” “Accidents to Boilers at Coal 
Mines,” “Trees in the Life of a Coal-Mining Community” 
and descriptions of the various first-aid meets held in the 
different coal districts. 
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Explosibility of Coal Dust 


Letter No. 1—I have been watching with great interest 
the discussions on the prevention of mine explosions and 
have wondered that some of the correspondents had not 
referred to the editorial published in Coal Age, Aug. 21, 
p. 303, entitled “Explosibility of Coal Dust.” The edi- 
torial treats the question of why one coal dust is more 
easily ignitable than another. This is a most interesting 
inquiry, which is receiving the closest attention at the 
hands of some investigators who are trying to discover 
the probable cause of this difference in coal. Their method 
is to examine under the microscope thin slices of coal, in 
the hopes of finding important physical differences that 
would lead to a solution of the problem. 

The editorial, however, deals wholly with the water con- 
tent of the coal and refers suggestively to the report of 
David J. Price and Harold H. Brown, of the Millers’ 
Committee of Buffalo. This report, which is entitled “The 
Explosibility of Grain Dust,” seems to indicate that the 
corn dust, having the higher percentage of moisture, was 
ignited more readily than that with a lower percentage 
of moisture. That is to say, as the percentage of mois- 
ture increased, the temperature of ignition of the dust was 
lower. It is interesting to note that this corroborates 
the experiments of Prof. H. B. Dixon, which he per- 
formed some years ago when investigating the rate of ex- 
plosions in gases. Professor Dixon at that time proved 
that 5 per cent. of moisture present, in the form of steam, 
in an explosive mixture of gas and air gave the highest 
velocity and the greatest pressure in explosions. Some 
correspondence had with Professor Dixon at that time, if 
my memory serves me, did not throw any additional light 
on this important matter. 

Now, I believe that there is, in all probability, some dif- 
ference between the effects produced by hydroscopic water 
when present in the coal and that produced by dampness 
or moisture accumulated on the face of the coal as the re- 
sult of spraying, which is the common practice in many 
mines. I believe that most persons who have studied the 
matter will agree with the statement at the close of the edi- 
torial, to the effect that “though moisture probably is a 
protection, it is not an unquestionable guarantee of 
safety.” 

In this connection I was much interested in the article 
entitled “Scientific Humidification,” by J. I. Lyle, Coal 
Age, Sept. 4, p. 378. In his summary at the close of 
the article, however, Mr. Lyle fails to state what weight 
ot water vapor he considers should be present in the air 
to obtain the desired effect. 

Considering this subject from a practical standpoint, 
there is no doubt but that the dust floating in the mine 
air may be greatly reduced with advantage by the use of 
sprays located at certain distances apart in the airways. 
Also, the method often adopted of spraying the cars of 
coal before they are hauled out of the mine should prove 
efficacious in reducing the accumulation of dust on the 
haulage roads and its suspension in the air current travel- 


ing in the mine. It is generally admitted that the humidi- 
fication of mine air to the point of saturation is not desir- 
able in the mine, as such a degree of saturation is not 
conducive to the health of the mine workers. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, one is led 
to conclude that the humidification of the mine ventilating 
current does not increase the safety of the mine, except 
as it prevents the absorption of moisture to that extent 
from the mine workings, rendering them dry and 
dusty. On the other hand, the hydroscopic water in the 
coal assists its disintegration, and it may be reasonably in- 
ferred that coals low in hydroscopic moisture will not be as 
readily held in suspension as dust in the air current, and 
the mining of such coal might therefore be accomplished 
under safer and more sanitary conditions. 

JAMES ASHWORTH, 
Mining Engineer. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Preventing Mine Explosions 

Letter No. 9—As the winter season again approaches, 
the question of the best means of preventing mine explo- 
sions becomes of increasing importance. On this account 
I want to draw attention to the method adopted by the 
Powhatan Coal and Coke Co., at Powhatan, W. Va. It 
would seem from the results obtained that the form of 
humidifier installed at this mine has solved the dust 
question and made it possible to keep the mine in a safe 
condition at all times, as far as the dust is concerned. 

When once understood, the method is exceedingly sim- 
ple. By means of a radiator consisting of a system of 
steam pipes placed on the intake air current the air is 
heated to a temperature higher than the temperature of 
the natural strata in the workings. In the use of this 
apparatus steam is injected into the air after the latter is 
heated by passing over the pipes. The heated air is able 
to carry a larger amount of moisture than would other- 
wise be possible, and while in this condition absorbs the 
steam as it issues from the ends of the pipes. No more 
steam is permitted to escape from the pipes than the air 
current will absorb. This is important in order to avoid 
the formation of fog in the entry beyond. 

As the warm moist air comes in contact with the cooler 
walls of the mine a portion of its moisture is condensed, 
and the air flows through the workings in a saturated con- 
dition, which prevents the further absorption of moisture 
from the mine workings and the drying out of the mine. 
It is well known that an air current of 100,000 cu.ft. per 
min., when fully saturated at a temperature of 0 deg. F., 
will carry slightly less than a gallon of water as absorbed 
moisture, and each rise of 20 deg. approximately doubles 
the carrying capacity of the air. [At an average mine 
temperature of 62 deg. F. the capacity of air for carry- 
ing moisture is 12 gal. per 100,000 cu.ft. per minute. | 

Inasmuch as most coals contain less than 15 per cent. 
of moisture—and, I believe, it has been shown that an 
explosion due to the ignition of dust floating in mine air 
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is possible when less than when 30 per cent. of moisture 
is present—it would seem that every practicable means 
should be employed for maintaining a high percentage of 
moisture in mines in order to reduce the possibility of an 
explosion from this cause to the lowest possible limit. 
In the humidification of the intake current passing into 
a mine it is evident that this must be effected at a tempera- 
ture, as I have mentioned, higher than that of the natural 
strata in the mine. 

The humidifier that I am about to describe has been 
installed and is in successful use not only in the mines of 
the Powhatan Coal and Coke Co., at Powhatan, but also 
in those of the Lynchburg Coal and Coke Co., at Kyle, 
and the Eureka Coal and Coke Co., at Eckman—all in 
this state. It is not claimed that this arrangement is new, 
having been installed in these mines for a number of 
years. At the time of installation the tests made by 
Walter Proctor, a mechanical engineer of Norfolk, showed 
satisfactory results in respect to maintaining a high per- 
centage of humidity in the mine. More recently I have 
made tests that confirm these results as well as the monthly 
reports sent to my office by the company during the last 
two years. | 

The humidifier consists essentially of a series of 3-in. 
pipe lines arranged 20 in. center to center in the intake 
airway. The pipes are connected at the outby end with 
a steam main by means of cross-pipes, elbows and tees. 
There are over 40 of these pipes in the humidifier, which is 
70 ft. in length, making a total of 3,000 lin.ft. of 3-in. 
pipe. They occupy the entire cross-section of the airway. 
The inby end of each pipe is fitted with a small nozzle 
spray, which distributes the steam as it issues from the 
pipe into the air. The water resulting from the condensa- 
tion of the steam is conducted by a concrete drain to a 
sump prepared to receive it. Also, the condensation in 
the pipe line drains to a trap, from which it flows into the 
sump, which is drained by a small pump located in the 
intake airway outby from the humidifier. 

Briefly described, my test at the Powhatan mine, Jan. 
20, 1915, gave the following results: 8:25 a.m., intake 
airvay, 103,000 cu.ft. per min.; relative humidity, 82 
per cent. ; 8:56 a.m., main entry, last breakthrough, 18,200 
cu.ft. per min.; relative humidity, 95 per cent.; distance 
traveled by the air, 7,560 ft.; width of entry, 81 ft.; 
9:45 a.m., room 41, last breakthrough, 16,900 cu.ft. per 
min.; relative humidity, 95 per cent.; distance of this 
room from radiator, 6,000 ft. 

Out of 28 similar tests made in this mine, four tests 
showed a relative humidity of 100 per cent.; one test, 97 
per cent.; fifteen tests, 96 per cent.; six tests, 93 per 
cent.; and two tests, 89 per cent. The average relative 
humidity in these tests was 95.5 per cent. These figures 
speak for themselves as to the effectiveness of the humidi- 
fier installed at this mine, since the outside atmosphere 
at the time of making the test showed a relative humidity 
of only 41 per cent. The humidity on the return airway 
of this mine at times reached 100 per cent. 

In closing, permit me to draw attention again to the 
basic principle that must be considered in the design of 
any successful humidifier for mine use. The failure of 
so many forms of apparatus installed for this purpose is 
due to the fact that they do not take this principle into 
account. I refer to the relative carrying capacity of the 
air current at different temperatures. It must be remem- 
bered that when the outside temperature is low, as in 
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winter, the air entering the mine may be fully saturated, 
but as the temperature rises, owing to the heat of the mine, 
its capacity to absorb moisture is rapidly increased, be- 
ing practically doubled for each 20 deg. of rise in tempera- 
ture, and as a result the air passing through the mine is 
quite dry, although carrying the same weight of moisture 
in the air current. I think a full discussion of this 
subject is important at this time and believe that a general 
law governing the essential points, which I have stated, 
would be effective in reducing the number of dust explo- 
sions in mines. 
LAWSON BLENKINSOPP, 
Mine Inspector, 13th District. 
Landgratf, W. Va. 


Egyptian State Ry. Specifications 


Referring to the editorial on the Egyptian State Ry.’s 
contract, Coal Age, Aug. 28, p. 344, permit me to offer 
the following comments: 

As to the strike clause, cancellation can be made only 
after actual suspension of shipments. It requires the 
delivery of the entire tonnage, but allows an extension 
of time for deliveries. 

Purchases in the open market on account of failure to 
deliver are not left to the “judgment of the buyer” but are 
only allowed under failure to deliver as per contract. 

You say that the ash specification is not so exacting 
as the volatile requirement. Now, the latter is about 35 
per cent. and not more than 40 per cent. of volatile com- 
bustible matter, while the ash requirement is about 6 per 
cent., both being on dry coal. I submit that 6 per cent. 
ash is a much more exacting requirement than the 35 to 
40 per cent. volatile, even though 2 per cent. more is al- 
lowed before penalty begins. 

Your criticism of the loading dispatch is not quite war- 
ranted, in my opinion. The contract says that the time 
allowed for loading commences from the time the vessels 
are ready to load. Even at Hampton Roads ships are 
sometimes ready to load days before loading actually be- 
gins, this being due to congestion of ships and delays to 
the coal at the piers. There is sometimes a shortage of 
coal, which delays loading even after it has been started. 

The record time of loading at Hampton Roads, which 
you give, began when the ship had tied up at the pier, 
with hatches open; she might have been ready to load 
and out in the stream for two or three days. It is true 
of course that we can load ships faster than they can 
abroad, but their fastest loading is fairly good, being 4,000 
tons in 3 hr. 40 min., 2,652 tons in 2 hr., 2,100 tons in 1 
hr. 57 min. 

You say that “with freights at $11 to $12 to Mediter- 
ranean ports the deposit required is excessive.” Freights 
are not at any such figure now and have not been for some 
time. The present rates are about $9.28. The deposits 
required may seem excessive to us, but Egypt is a long 
way from the source of supply and the costs are high. 
The successful bidder on the Panama R.R. contract must 
put up a bond of not over $30,000. 

Under the contract provisions you state: “It seems 
unlikely that American shippers will be enthusiastic about 
this particular business in Egypt.” Inasmuch as there 
were 159 bidders on this contract, many of them United 
States shippers, it would seem that while possibly not 
enthusiastic, the American shippers were quite willing. 
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And finally you advance the opinion: “In future years 
it may be that conditions will be modified and 
that American shippers will be successful competitors 
for such contracts.” You do not seem to be aware that 
United States shippers have had a share of this particular 
contract for the last three years and have been awarded 
60,000 tons of the business for this year, 90,000 tons going 
to Monmouthshire coals, the balance (of 360,000) not 
awarded as yet. 

FP. R. Wap LEIGH. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Longwall vs. Roomeande-Pillar 
Mining 

Letter No. 4—In his letter No. 3, Coal Age, Sept. 11, 
p. 482, R. J. Brown cites a particular case of long- 
wall mining adopted in a Northumberland mine, and 
adds, “The method proved an absolute failure.” He 
should have given the particulars in regard to this mine so 
that we could judge correctly the cause of the failure. It 
is just these particulars that we all want to know when- 
ever it is possible to obtain them. 

Mr. Brown must bear in mind that there are more 
methods than one in longwall mining, and the cause of 
failure may have been the use of a method that was 
not adapted to the conditions existing in the seam. Per- 
haps when it was discovered that it was not a success, 
the operators hesitated to change their plan, fearing a like 
result would reward their efforts. I do not wish to re- 
flect on the competency of the mine officials in that case, 
but only to emphasize the fact that the adoption of another 
method might have been rewarded with success. ° 

To illustrate this point, permit me to cite an instance 
in my own experience. It occurred in a mine in West 
Yorkshire, England. An attempt was made, first, to work 
the mine on a lonewall board-face, but it was found when 
the working faces were developed that the roof could not 
be supported by props, even by using cap-pieces a foot wide 
on top of the props. The operators were not discouraged, 
however, and at once adopted the plan of using split posts, 
which the men were required to set + ft. apart along the 
entire face of the coal. They soon found that this plan 
required too much deadwork. In their own words, the 
company was paying too much “consideration money” 
for the moving of dirt. The slate and shale roof would 
fall right up to the face, between the timbers. This was 
not only a menace to the workmen but produced much 
dirty coal. 

After studying the matter, another plan was tried, 
which proved successful. A change was made from the 
“hboard-face” to the “end-on” method of driving. In 
other words, the longwall face was advanced on the ends 
or butts of the coal. This gave a greater support to the 
frail roof, although the miner was obliged to shear the 
coal at each roadway and mine or break it across the face 
until he reached the boundary of his working place. ‘To 
explain more fully, this change from the “‘board-face” plan 
to the “end-on” method was necessitated because the first . 
foot of the roof shale or slate was too friable to be sup- 
ported when the coal was worked on the face. 

I freely allow that the longwall method of mining 
cannot be applied under all conditions; but, under condi- 
tions favorable to its use, I maintain it is a superior 
method of mining than that of the room-and-pillar sys- 
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tem. It does not appear to me that Mr. Brown will dis- 
pute this claim that the longwall method of mining, un- 
der favorable conditions, will give a lower cost of produc- 
tion and a more uniform output of coal, provided it is 
well managed by competent men. 

We frequently see it stated that the longwall method has 
proved a failure in most American mines. It is more than 
probable that these failures have been caused by lack of 
judgment on the part of the officials in charge. There 
is one thing we must consider, and that is that many of 
these seams, owing to their thickness, require the build- 
ing of good, substantial packwalls, for which suitable 
material must be selected. If this work is not well done, 
the result is a failure. The building of the packs is of 
far greater importance in the working of a seam 5 or 6 
ft. thick on the longwall plan than when adopting the 
same method for the working of a 13- to 18-in. seam of 
coal. 

In closing, I would ask in reference to the list of ex- 
plosions given by Mr. Brown as having occurred in 
iongwall mines, Are these as numerous as the explosions 
that occur in room-and-pillar mines? Explosions, in 
the latter case, occur with great frequency in newly opened 
mines, while the explosions in longwall mines have been 
largely due to the habit of gobbing the inferior coal in 
those districts. One could hardly expect that a mine that 
has peen worked 50 years under such a practice could be 
immune from explosion. Another cause of trouble is the 
fact that the timbers are often left in the waste. These 
should all be taken out in longwall work, so that the roof 
can settle uniformly on the waste. 


JOHN OLpROYD. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Prohibition and Welfare Work 


Letter No. 4—I do not want to be understood as 
criticizmg F. 8S. Johnson’s good letter No. 3, Coal Age, 
Aug. 28, p. 350, but would like to give my own views 
concerning one remark he makes, which is as follows: 
“At times I have been inclined to thing that there is a 
certain amount of coddling indulgence permitted in our 
welfare work among the foreign-speaking miners.” 

The foreign-speaking miners form a large majority 
of the mine workers in the West Virginia coalfields. 
In my experience they do not want to be “coddled” any 
more than does the American miner, although I may 
say that we can all stand a certain amount of coddling 
at times. But when judging the foreign-speaking 
miner we must consider his circumstances. We must 
remember that this class of mine workers comes largely 
from countries where strong drink is to be found in 
almost every public place, and was sold, before the war, 
with scarcely any restriction. Indeed, in those countries 
strong drink is the leading feature wherever people 
are gathered for a good time, and these foreigners coming 
to our shorees naturally follow their long-formed habits 
and inclinations. They enjoy themselves most when 
there is plenty of booze at hand. 

We recognize this as a bad habit and one that is 
opposed to the best training and efficiency of the worker ; 
but as has been stated previously, “If you would put an 
end to a habit of any kind in men, women or children 
you must give them something in place of it.” Few 
have the power to break away from a bad habit without 
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something is afforded to divert their thoughts into a 
different channel. 

Mr. Johnson has referred to the different diversions 
furnished by the Y. M. C. A. in their work in many 
mining towns. ‘These consist chiefly of reading-rooms 
and classes, with the added attraction of bowling, billiards, 
ball and tennis grounds, swimming pools, etc. We must 
admit that these are not so numerous at the present time, 
although I agree we are headed in the right direction 
regarding them. Now, we must not forget that most 
of these diversions are purely American sports and games, 
and naturally do not appeal to the foreigner. Again, we 
are too prone to regard foreigners as a class by themselves, 
and are not giving them an even chance to learn and 
become interested in our games. In our contact with 
these people we should forget nationality and encourage 
them to join with us in the enjoyment of the attrac- 
tions and diversions offered. Are we doing this? 

While speaking of the Y. M. C. A. diversions, first-aid 
teams, prize gardens and other uplifting agencies, I am 
reminded forcibly of the reference made to the power of 
music, in “Extracts from a Superintendent’s Diary,” 
Coal Age, Aug. 28, p. 337. This superintendent tells 
us of the universal appeal that music possesses, its all- 
pervading power and charm and the deep motion it is 
able to arouse in the human breast. That short article 
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is worth the reading to anyone. In describing the etfect 
of a song, he states: “Old grudges seemed to be forgotten, 
neighborhood quarrels seemed to have lost their meaning 
and distinctions of birth and salary meant nothing at 
all to the crowd while under the spell of the music.” 
The crowd to which he refers was composed of the men, 
women and children of the camp, and the singing was 
that of a young lady visitor possessed of a “magnificent 
voice.” 

In closing, permit me to mention another reference 
made by George N. Lantz, Aug. 21, p. 309, who suggests : 
“Every community should have its local band or officer, 
while choral clubs and good quartettes always provide a 
source of profitable entertainment.” In my own exper- 
ience good musicians are plentiful in all mining camps, 
and these can be organized at little expense to give free 
concerts and provide good singing in places where the 
miners could bring their families for an evening’s enjoy- 
ment. The Welsh and Germans long ago realized the 
value and power of music in their mining towns, and if 
we gave this matter the attention it deserves we would 
be surprised at the amount of such talent existing in our 
mining towns and ready at all times when asked to give 
their best efforts for the common good. 

C. J. Furrrsr. 

Logan, W. Va. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


The Circumference—The circumference of a_ cirele is 
divided arbitrarily into 360 deg., which probably originated 
as corresponding closely to the number of days in a year, or 
the ratio of the number of revolutions of the earth on its axis 
to a single cycle in its orbit. The number 360 is also a con- 
venient number for subdivision. 

The Quadrant—The quadrant is a fourth of a circle. Two 
diameters perpendicular to each other divide the circle into 
four quadrants, each containing a right angle and subtending 
an are of 90 deg. in the circumference of the circle. 

Radius, Chord and 'Tangent—A chord of a circle is perpen- 
dicular to the radius passing through its middle point. 

A tangent is perpendicular to the radius at its point of 
tangency to the circle. 

The chord of an are of a circle is a mean proportional 
between the diameter of the circle and the rise of twice that 
arc, 

The half-echord of a circle divides the diameter to which it 
is perpendicular into two parts or segments and is a mean 
proportional between them. 

To Find the Center of a Cirele—Draw two chords making 
a suitable angle with each other. Bisect each of these chords 
with a perpendicular. The center of the circle is determined 
by the intersection of the two perpendiculars. 

Inscribed Angles—An angle is inscribed in a circle when 
its apex lies in the circumference and the lines forming the 
angle are chords, or one of the lines may be the diameter of 
the circle. Thus, in Fig. 2, on the preceding page, the angle 
ABC is inscribed in the circle whose center is O. Likewise, 
in Fig. 1, the angle BAC is an inscribed angle; also, the angle 
ABC and ACB. 

An angle inscribed in a circle is measured by one-half of 
the subtending arc, and is therefore equal to one-half of the 
corresponding central angle, which is measured by the same 
are. Thus, in Fig. 2, the inscribed angle ABC is exactly one- 
half of the central angle AOC, each being subtended by the 
same arc AC. 

Any angle inscribed in a semicircle, as the angle ABC in 
Fig. 1, is a right angle, being measured by one-half of the 
semicircumference ADC or % of 180 deg. = 90 deg. 

Inscribed Polygons—A polygon is inscribed in a_ circle 
when all of its angles are inscribed angles and its sides are 
chords of the circle. Since the perimeter of a regular polygon 
of a given number of sides is proportional to the radius of 
its circumscribing circle, and its area to the square of that 
radius, the side and area of regular polygons can be expressed 


as multiples of the circumscribing radius and its square 
respectively as given below: 
Subtending 

No. of Sides Angle Length of Side Area of Polygon 

3 1205 teron R 1.299 R? 

4 90° 1.414 R 2.000 R* 

5 fe ALG RR 2,.3878 R? 

6 60° 1.000 R 2.598 Re 

8g 45° 0.765 R 2.828 R* 

10 36° 0.618 R 2.939 a 

12 30° 0.518 R 3.000 R* 
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Given the Chord and Rise of a Circular Arec— 

1. To find the Radius: Divide the square of half the chord 
by the rise, and to the quotient add the rise and divide the 
sum by two; or, expressed as a formula, 


ae ae 1 
r 2 +h) (1) 


2. To Fnd the Length of the Arce: The best method is to 
apply the principle of subchords, by first finding the rise of 


Radius of are, 


the are for each successive subchord, in turn, using the 
formula, 
Rise of subchord, h, =r — V 1 — h/2r) (2) 


(hn) that gives practically the same value 


until a rise is found 
total length of arc as calculated by the 


as before for the 
formula 


Length of are, l= 2nV hy (27 — In) (3) 


3. To Find the Area of the Sector Subtended by the Arc: 
Multiply the length of the are by one-half the radius; thus, 
ton 


” Area of sector, A = — (4) 


2 


4. To Find the Area of the Segment: From the area of the 
sector subtract the area of the triangle formed by the chord 
and the two radii drawn to its extremities, as expressed by 
the formula 
Area of segment, A= }[lr —c(r — A)] (5) 


Given the Chord and Radius of a Circular Are— 

1. To Find the Rise:Subtract the square of the half-chord 
from the square of the radius; extract the square root of the 
remainder and take the root thus found from the radius; or, 
expressed as a formula, 

Rise of are, [Die ad V r? — (c/2)? (6) 

2. To Find the Length of the Arc: First find the rise of the 
are by means of Formula 6; then follow the method described 
above, applying Formulas 2 and 3. 

3. The areas of the sector and segment are then found as 
previously explained. 

Given the Rise and Radius of a Circular Are— 

1. To Find the Chord: Subtract the rise of the are from 
twice its radius; multiply the remainder by the rise; extract 
the square root of the quotient and multiply by 2, as expressed 


Chord of are, c=2Y hQr—A) (7) 
2. To Find the Length of the Arc: Apply Formulas 2 and 
3, as previously explained. 
3. The areas of the sector and segment are found as before. 
Note—The above formulas, 1-7, give the closest approx- 
imation possible in the solution of circular ares, sectors and 
segments, without the use of trigonometric functions. 
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Calculating Diamond Crossover 
for Shaft Bottom 


We want to put in a diamond crossover at the bottom 
of our shaft, and I would like to ask if it is possible to 
put in such a crossover with four frogs. There are two 
parallel tracks, each having a gage of 42 in., and the 
distance between the inner rails of these tracks is also 
42 in. I would very much appreciate a sketch showing 
how this can be done and the position of the frogs and 
giving the other dimensions necessary to lay out the 
crossover. 

Atvis P. MERCER. 

Martwick, Ky. 


The only dimensions given in this case are the gage 
of the track (g = 3.5 ft.) and the distance between 
track centers, which is twice the gage, or d = 2 X 3.5 
= 7 ft. In order that such a crossover can be operated 
successfully, it is necessary that the two frogs on the 
straight rails of the two tracks shall be constructed, as 
shown in the accompanying figure, with a small triangle 























A DIAMOND CROSSOVER 


of solid iron in the center of the frog. The purpose of 
this is to sufficiently separate the three points where the 
gage lines of the three rails cross each other. It will be 
sufficient if the gage lines of the two switch rails cross 
each other 6 in. inside of the gage line of the straight 
rail. This will make the distance measured straight 
aeross the rails, between the two points where the gage 
lines of the switch rails cross each other, d — g + 1, as 
indicated in the figure. All the dimensions in the fol- 
lowing calculation are made to gage lines. 

The first step in the solution is to find the angle A, 
which subtends the curved rail of each of these switches. 
This angle is found by substituting the values for d 
and g in the formula 


Cos A= Ss aa 
ha Ree 
Hence, A = 38° 57’. 
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The second step in the solution is to assume a con- 


venient radius, say in this case R = 10 ft., and calculate 


therefrom the entire length of the crossover, from point 
of switch to point of switch, which is marked J in the 
figure. This distance is found by applying the principles 
of trigonometry, which gives the formula 
, d — 2 R (1 — cos A) 
l1=2Rsin A+ Ee 

Then, substituting the known values in this formula, 

gives for the total length of the crossover 


1 = 2X 10 X 0.6286 wie eamaease ers! 





= 15.73 ft. 


Since the angle of curvature of each of the switch rails 
is 38° 57’ and the radius of the outer rail in each switch 
ist, = R+ Wg = 10+ 14(3.5) = 11.75 ft., the length 
of the outer curved rail, indicated by m in the figure, is 


‘ 38° 57’ Domine 
WL = “180° rr | jes 780. (3.1416 x Bi e)) — SAY 8 ft. 
The radius of the inner curved rail is 7, = 10 — 


14(3.5) = 8.25 ft., and the length of this inner rail, 
indicated by n in the figure, is therefore 


88.95 4 4 = ; 
v = Tao (8.1416 X 8.25) = 5.6 ft. 


The length of straight rail in the switches, indicated 
by w in the figure, is found by substituting the known 
values in the formula 

ot 1—2R sin A _ 15.73 —2 XK 10 X 0.6286 
cos A 0.7778 








= 4.06 ft. 


The two frogs in the loaded and empty tracks respec- 
tively are located midway between the switches, or at a 
distance of 141 from either switch. It now remains to 
calculate the distance of the two frog-points lying be- 
tween the tracks, or the distance marked y in the figure. 
This distance is measured on the lne midway between 
and parallel to the two tracks, from the line joining the 
switches to the point of frog. This distance is calculated 
by substituting the known values in the formula 





y = N05 (0 — 9) =e 
Since the radius of the inner curved rail (7,) is 8.25 ft., 
the frog distance at each end of the switch is 
y =V 8.25 (V— 3b) = 27 = 8) ee 
It is possible to lengthen out this crossover by adopt- 
ing a longer radius than R = 10 ft. The angle of 
curvature (4), however, remains constant, for the same 
values of distance between track centers (d) and track 
gage (g), as appears from the formula given for find- 
ing this angle. For example, for a radius R = 15, the 
length of this crossover would be 7 = 19.27 ft. It is also 
possible to have the crossover rails cross each other out- 





side of the track rails instead of arranging to have them — 


cross within these rails, as in the foregoing figure. 
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Tennessee Examination for 
Mine Foremen, Etc. 
(Continued from Last Issue) 


Ques.—A certain entry generates more or less marsh 
gas in many of its working places, sometimes in con- 
siderable quantities. This entry is worked with naked 
lights and kept reasonably clear of gas by means of a 
good ventilating current, which is carried well into the 
faces by frequent breakthroughs and the use of line brat- 
tices where necessary. A foreman, while making his 
rounds during the day and starting up this entry, finds 
the main door standing open and all the air short-cir- 
cuited from the entry. He does not know how long the 
door has been open or what the conditions are at the face, 
except that a small number of men are working that day 
in this entry. Explain what he should do under these 
circumstances, giving reasons. How would you criticize 
the management of this mine? 

Ans.—Since the foreman does not know how long the 
door has been standing open, or the quantity of gas that 
may have accumulated in the workings in the meantime, 
it would be dangerous for him to close the door and thus 
reéstablish the current in the entry. This would at once 
drive any gas that may have accumulated in certain 
places onto the open lights of the miners at work. It 
may be assumed that the miners have not experienced 
any serious trouble as yet owing to the door being opened. 
The foreman should therefore proceed with caution up 
the entry, leaving the door standing open. He should 
carry a safety lamp or, not having this, he should ex- 
tinguish his own light and proceed in darkness. (All 
mine officials should carry a small flashlight for such 
emergencies as this.) If possible, he should leave some- 
one to guard the entrance until his return. Having 
reached the men at work, the only safe method to adopt 
would be to order all lamps extinguished and withdraw 
the men from the entry temporarily until the place can 
be examined for gas in the usual manner with a safety 
lamp and pronounced safe for work. After the men 
have been withdrawn from the entry and before the door 
is closed, all the men working on the return of that cur- 
rent should be notified and likewise withdrawn. The 
door should then be closed and every entrance to that sec- 
tion of the mine and the return airway carefully guarded. 

The setting open of a door in a mine does not neces- 
sarily call for the criticism of the management, further 
than to say that all doors should be so hung that they 
will close automatically unless they are propped or held 
open. If the door was propped open so that it could not 
close, this would call for an investigation that would 
place the responsibility on the guilty party. 

Ques.—A miner on going back to a hole that he sup- 
posed had failed is injured by the explosion. He is 
badly burned on the face and arms and has his right leg 
broken above the knee. The doctor is out of the camp 
and it is impossible to obtain medical assistance for 
several hours. You have a first-aid outfit at the mine 
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as required by the mining law. Describe in detail what 
you would do for this man while waiting for the doctor. 

Ans.—As quickly as possible bring a stretcher and 
first-aid outfit, including splints and bandages, to the 
place. In the meantime, avoiding any unnecessary move- 
ment, place the injured man in as comfortable a position 
as you can. Having put him on the stretcher and car- 
ried him to the nearest convenient place where there 
is good air, proceed to bind a long splint reaching from 
the foot to the armpit on the outside of the injured leg, 
together with a shorter splint reaching from the foot 
to the crotch on the inside of the leg. The binding 
strips should encircle the chest as well as the limb, in 
order to prevent unnecessary movements of the fractured 
bone. 

Apply a thin paste made with water and baking soda, 
starch or flour to the burned surfaces. Vaseline, olive 
or castor oil, fresh lard or cream may be used to keep 
the air from contact with the burn. Cover the burned 
parts with a light bandage to exclude air and dust. 

Ques.—In a small drift mine in which one of the open- 
ings for air is the drift, while the other is a shaft through 
the hill and connected with the air course, the top of the 
shaft is about 100 ft. above the level of the seam. (a) 
Relying on natural ventilation, tell how and why the air 
will circulate. (b) Will there be any difference in the 
direction of the air current at different times of the year, 
and if so, in what direction will the air travel in the 
winter and in the summer seasons respectively ? 

Ans.—In a drift mine the seam may be assumed to be 
practically level. The air in the mine airways is sup- 
porting two air columns of equal height, but of unequal 
temperature, during the greater portion of the year, in 
that portion of these columns corresponding to the depth 
of the shaft. The two air columns have equal tempera- 
tures above the level of the top of the shaft, and it is 
unnecessary to consider them above that level, as their 
pressures balance each other. 

(a) The air column in the shaft, however, does not al- 
ways balance the corresponding 100 ft. of atmospheric 
column at the drift mouth, because of the shaft tem- 
perature being generally higher or lower than that of 
the outside air and the weight of the shaft column there- 
fore being usually less or greater than that of the outside 
air column. As a consequence the air in the mine air- 
ways moves from the point of higher pressure to that 
of lower pressure. 

(b) Yes. In the winter season the outside temperature 
being lower than that of the mine, the outside air col- 
umn 100 ft. high is heavier than the shaft column, and 
this excess in weight causes the unit of ventilating pres- 
sure that forces the air to move from the drift mouth 
toward and up the shaft. In the summer the reverse 
is true—the mine temperature being then lower than 
that of the outside air, the shaft column is the heavier 
of the two columns, and the air moves down the shaft and 
out the drift mouth, | 
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Resuscitation, Manual and 
Mechamical 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESUSCITATION FROM 
MINE GASES—By W. B. Cannon, George W. Crile, Joseph 
Erlanger, Yandell Henderson and S. T. Meltzer. United 
States Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 77. Paper cover; 
5%x9% in.; 33 pp.; 4 ill. Free on application. 


Some time ago “Coal Age’ urged the Bureau of Mines to 
have its researches into subjects indirectly related to mining 
made by specialists as competent as those engaged to investi- 
gate mining problems and said that engineers ought not be 
chosen when sociological appointments had to be filled. 
Whether the Bureau took the advice thus proffered or not 
cannot easily be determined, but in any event when it decided 
to investigate resuscitation it chose out a formidable body of 
recognized experts to make the inquiries and a report. Yet 
“Coal Age’ cannot consider itself impressed by the result. 

In fact, the bureau itself, while publishing the monograph 
in full, added a preface in which it somewhat openly ignored 
the resuscitation device recommended by one of the committee 
and urged the Schaefer system of artificial breathing, just as if 
the Meltzer apparatus were, for some reason, impracticable. It 
must be confessed that this report, while at times quite inter- 
esting, is on the whole of doubtful value and does not 
appear quite fair. 





MERIT OF OCCASIONAL RIB BREAKING 


One of the principal recommendations does, it is true, meet 
with almost universal approval. The authors of the report 
advocate the use of the Schaefer instead of the Silvester 
treatment, and the public is by this time fully in accord with 
that judgment. But one reason given for that verdict is 
ridiculous. One of the advantages claimed in the report for 
the prone pressure method over the Silvester is that there is 
little danger of injuring the liver or breaking the ribs if 
pressure be gradually, not roughly, applied. Whoever sug- 
gested that the Silvester method had that defect? Why, then, 
claim the Schaefer is superior because with care it may not 
have it? 

The Schaefer treatment has been credited with that defect 
many times, but here the fault is urged as a Surpassing merit. 
Dr. Laufer has declared that the system of resuscitation 
could only injure a patient whose bones were severely tuber- 
culosed. Let us not be misunderstood. Probably the Schaefer 
method is as harmless as the experts assert, but to suggest 
that it is to be preferred to the Silvester method because, with 
proper care, it will not do what the Silvester method never can 
do is a queer process of reasoning. Such an argument is akin 
to that of declaring that a felon is better than an honest man 
because, while the honest man never committed a crime, the 
felon only did it when severely tempted. But perhaps it is 
not well to find fault with those who agree with us on the 
main issues, even when the reasons for their agreement are 
a cause of much regret. 

One good reason for preferring the Schaefer method is 
given in our issue of Aug. 30, 1913, in an editorial on “The 
Schaefer Method.’ This argument in behalf of prone pressure 
has been too generally overlooked. The Silvester method em- 
ploys parts of the body which are more likely to be burned 
ov broken in an accident and therefore, to use a medical 
phrase, “is seldom indicated.” The Schaefer method involves 
parts which the first-aid man usually finds entirely uninjured. 
It is therefore usually to be preferred. 


WHEN FIDO HAS A FAINT DON’T GET A PULMOTOR 


The part of the report which has caused no little excite- 
ment is that relating to the pulmotor, and it is probably 
proved that this insufflating device is ill-fitted for the resus- 
citation of chloroformed pussycats and anaesthetized and 
curarized lap dogs. <A better system of supplying these ani- 
mals with air in apnoea appears to have been devised long 
ago. It is to be hoped that all mine managers will remember 
this when Fido has a faint and will refrain from sending for a 
pulmotor. 

It is interesting to note that, according to the report, the 
pulmotor more or less proves inadequate when used on ani- 
mals. But Dr. Meltzer has found that another insufflation 
apparatus which had proved successful on ‘dogs, cats, rabbits 
and monkeys failed to work on men, doubtless, however, not 
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for the same reason as makes the pulmotor less valuable for 
small animals than for human beings. But that modifications 
are needed in the one case makes it only fair to admit that 
they may be required in the other. 

Dr. Meltzer and his associates will doubtless assent to this, 
but as they do not make it plain it is well to assert it. Every- 
one knows that experimentation on one mammal is not a sure 
guide to the way in which another mammal will react to like 
treatment. It is frequently indicative, of course, and valuable, 
but it is by no means conclusive. 

The committee seems to show unjustifiable bias in dealing 
with the pulmotor. The layman will hardly sympathize with 
the feeling of the profession so clearly manifested in the 
statement, “The pulmotor has received wide publicity in the 
daily press,” and again, “Its loudest sponsors are the news- 
papers.” The medical man has trained himself to feel as if 
by instinct that what the public praises is by that sign 
anathema. The reason for the doctors failing to praise the 
pulmotor, though many have approved it, is the same which 
restrains the technical press in general. The pulmotor is a 
proprietary article, and therefore anything written in its 
favor sounds like an advertisement. Moreover the doctors 
do not like to praise what doctors do not invent or introduce. 

The report attempts to show that neither in Germany nor 
in the United States has the pulmotor been given much atten- 
tion by the medical press and profession. It quotes several 
cases in which the pulmotor has been said to do good work, 
and then inquires either whether the persons really needed 
any help or not and whether. some other means might not 
have done as well. To show how grossly unfair the insinua- 
tions are, one will be quoted. 


Is THERE ANY CONCEIVABLE WAY BY WHICH A 
SKEPTIC CAN BE CONVINCED? 


“Dr. Rossiter, company surgeon, Swissvale, Penn., reports 
a case of ‘gassing’ Dec. 28, 1912: The patient was unconscious, 
had no pulse, no signs of respiration, very feeble heart and 
loss of all reflexes. Before I arrived the hospital attendant 
performed artificial respiration in connection with the inhaling 
device of the pulmotor. I continued this treatment after 
my arrival for about one-half hour, at the end of which time 
there was very little change in the patient. I then switched 
over the pulmotor and adjusted it without pulling out the 
tongue or pressing on the larynx. In the course of a few 
minutes the patient started to fight and wanted to sit up.” 

The patient had been given manual artificial respiration 
by a hospital attendant, the doctor had continued the treat- 
ment for a half hour, and in addition he had permitted the 
patient to inhale oxygen and all the work done had just 
enabled the patient to keep life in his body. What does the 
committee say? 

“In this case manual artificial respiration combined with 
oxygen continued the respiratory function for much longer 
than the critical period and the pulmotor was not necessary.” 

If then the victim of an explosion in your mine can be 
kept hovering between life and death by the expert use of 
manual movements and inhalation of oxygen, do not use a 
pulmotor—for he might get up and walk, and some foolish 
man in your employ might credit the pulmotor with doing the 
work. 3ut the argument is so weak ‘‘Coal Age” may be ex- 
cused if it quotes another gem—this time about some Bureau 
of Mines’ cases: 

“In the eighth case (Burgess) the pulmotor was first 
applied 30 min. after the victim had been removed from the 
gas atmosphere. No statement is made as to what was done 
for him in the interim. In the ninth case (Enzian) Dr. 
McGuire, of Wilkes-Barre, ‘endeavored for two hours to revive 
her by artificial respiration. Failing in this a pulmotor was 
brought a distance of 8 miles. Under the manipulation of 
G. T. Holdaman the patient was revived in two or three hours.’ 
Cases 8 and 9, in which the victims lived a long time before 
the application of the pulmotor (half an hour and two hours), 
do not present convincing evidence.” 

According to this method of proof a remedy which appeared 
to break up a chronic disease would be subject to more doubt 
than one which seemed to cure a passing ailment. And one 
which cures a passing ailment is not a cure because the ail-+ 
ment would cure itself in any event. Hence all remedies are 
vain. 
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We remember a much-discussed story about a woman who 
had an “issue of blood’ for many years and had wasted her 
substance in going from doctor to doctor. She was healed by 
a miracle. We have often heard this event discussed. Some 
have denied the cure was miraculous; some have said it was 
psycho-physiologic; others have imagined some occult tech- 
nique of which the record reports nothing. But had our five 
wise inquisitors been asked, we presume they would have 
said that the woman had lived so long it is likely she would 
have continued to live to a ripe old age, and in fact she was 
bound to get suddenly well at the precise moment when the 
alleged miracle occurred. 


IS THE PULMOTOR TOO AUTOMATIC IN ACTION? 


Three complaints are made against the pulmotor. One is 
its automatic activity taken in connection with the ease by 
which inspiration is turned in expiration. This can be cor- 
rected by the hand if necessary as the investigators admit. 
In fact, the insufflator recommended will not work in any 
other way. The objection is most obvious in the lower ani- 
mals where the resistances are greater. The committee 
acknowledges that there may be differences between lower 
animals and men saying, “In lower animals, certainly, the 
blast often meets obstacles in passing from the larynx into 
the alveoli, and the inspiratory pressure of the automatic pul- 
motor is in many cases insufficient to overcome them.” 

A second complaint is that it effects expiration by suction. 
Reliance is largely placed on experiments with lower animals 
to prove that such suction is dangerous to lungs, bronchi 
and alveoli, and as we have said, such evidence is at least 
questionable. However, the committee quotes the experi- 
ence of Dr. Morris Fishbein, who reported ‘*‘ a case in which 
a patient had been poisoned with carbon monoxide and 
was subjected to the action of the pulmotor for several hours. 
After nearly five days of unconsciousness the patient died. 
At the autopsy hemorrhage into the lungs and visceral pleura 
were found, together with subpleural emphysema (dilated 
areas) of the right lung, and the question was raised whether 
these pathological conditions did not result from the use of 
the pulmotor.” 


DID IT INJURE LUNGS, BRONCHI AND ALVEOLI? 


But perhaps it would be pardonable to quote Dr. Fishbein 
at some length, which the committee fails to do. Under the 
heading, “Anatomic Diagnosis,’ referring to the patient, who 
was a colored adult, he says the following conditions were 
found: “Hemorrhage into the lungs and visceral pleura, sub- 
pleural emphysema of the right lung (following the use of the 


pulmotor?) engorgement of the pial vessels, edema and 
petechial hemorrhages in the lining of the small bowel, 
petechial hemorrhages in the lining of the greater antrum 


of the stomach and in the lining of the duodenum distal to 
the ampulla of Vater, hyperemia of the kidneys, small hemor- 
rhages and slight edema of the lining of the base of the blad- 
der’ and 15 other adverse conditions. 

All the lesions above given have reference to escape or 
engorgement of blood or its purple mottlings of the surface 
except emphysema, which refers to the presence of gas in the 
serum. So it is clear that for some reason the whole blood 
of this negro was affected, whether by the action of the pul- 
motor, by the withdrawal of 12 oz. of blood followed by 
intravenous transfusion of saline solution by the drop method 
practically continuously for five days, or by reason of the 
changes which took place after the patient died. It is to be 
noted that the committee failed to mention the other methods 
of resuscitation which the doctors at the Cook County Hospi- 
tal adopted and said nothing about the work of the under- 
taker. 

The reader will note that the date of the autopsy was not 
given by Fishbein, so the committee appears not to have been 
in position to tell whether the hemorrhages and emphysema 
were not rather due to changes after death than to the unusu- 
ally extended use of the pulmotor. But they passed over this 
possibility and over those sequent on intravenous transfusion, 
illuminating gas absorption and the care of the undertaker. 
Delafield and Prudden in their “Handbook of Pathological 
Anatomy and Histology” well say, “It is the novice in post- 
mortem examinations who is particularly apt to mistake post- 
mortem alteration for significant lesions.” ; 


EVIDENCES THAT HEMORRHAGES MAY BE DUE TO 
ILLUMINATING GAS 


The bulletin quoted refers to Robert S. Combes’ article, 
“Clinical Manifestations of Tlluminating-Gas Poisoning,’ and 
states that he probably has had no experience with the pul- 
motor because he says, “Reports from all over the country 
relative to its efficiency have been received.’ Consequently 
his testimony based on 1000 cases of gas poisoning will be all 
the more acceptable. If he says cert»xin conditions exist and 
he has not used the pulmotor, then the lesions are not the 
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results of the use of that instrument. If on the other hand he 
has used it, his testimony in its favor is not to be discounted 
by the committee. 

He says: “At postmortem examinations the 
deeply injected (swollen with blood), especially the spleen. 
There may be scattered small hemorrhages and at times 
cerebral changes, particularly areas of softening in the len- 


organs are 


ticular nucleus, symmetrical in many cases.” Under the 
“Sequels” of gas poisoning he lists cases of broncho-pneu- 
monia. Is it possible that these instances are really cases of 


emphysema of the lungs? 

Dr. McCombes also says, but the bulletin fails to quote him. 
that the prompt suction by the pulmotor of the carbon monox- 
ide present in the residual air and that which is constantly 
eliminated from the blood materially aids resuscitation. He 
adds that the pulmotor has made the necessity for venesec- 
tion and introduction of normal salt solution less frequent. 
As he is referring to gas poisoning he does not refer to the 
power of the pulmotor to remove water from the respiratory 
organs, a further quality in its favor. 

After all, if the pulmotor is a device which can save life 
it is not to be condemned even if it is proved that after several 
hours of action on a patient hopelessly poisoned it produces 
both hemorrhage and emphysema. They are not such dreaded 
afflictions. Many a man near death has been saved at the cost 
of a leg or an arm. But there appears no reason to believe 
the action of the pulmotor is of the character suggested even 
when infants are subjected to its kindly ministration. 


ARE NOT ALL INSUFFLATORS APT TO CHARGE AND 
DISCHARGE THE STOMACH? 


There is left the third charge that the entrance of air 
into and the escape of air from the stomach may cause move- 
ments that simulate respiration, although no air enters or 
leaves the lungs. The same is true of the Meltzer insufflator 
when the-belt and compress or the weights on the stomach 
are removed. It is probably an excellent practice to deflate 
the stomach in the use of a mechanical breathing apparatus. 

Some points which the authors regard as minor are, how- 
ever, true and ponderable. The pulmotor does not supply 
pure oxygen; it is heavy and expensive and may, though of 
this we are not sure, waste much oxygen. They might also 
add that the instrument is complicated and contains much 
rubber which may get out of condition. But the report seems 
unfair in its conclusions and should be revised. It advocates 
a form of insufflator which has apparently been praised by 
no one but the committee and has apparently never been used. 
Not even newspapers are its sponsors, and the Bureau of Mines 
even hesitated to give it its indorsement in the preface. 
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A First-Aicdl Manual 


VEST-POCKET FIRST-AID BOOKLET. By Daniel E. Sable, 
M. D., Assistant Gynecologist to the South Side Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., and Police and Fire Surgeon, Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, Pittsburgh, Penn. 104 pp.; 34x5% 
in.; 64 illustrations. National First-Aid Publishing Co., 
Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. Price, 50c. 

This is a good little book, but not so lengthy as that 
published by the American Red Cross, and not so complete. 
It is much more handy than the Johnson & Johnson blue 
book, for it will slip into a vest-pocket without much violence. 
Its briefness is not in illustration but in comment, and the 
pictures tell their story better than a lot of text. 

In his preface the author says he has avoided long words. 
He tells about an intelligent workman, tears furrowing his 
grimy face, who stood fumbling a bulky old-fashioned first- 
aid volume. “Why can’t they use plain English?” he com- 
mented bitterly. Then the author adds: “That is exactly what 
I have attempted to do.’ Nevertheless, the reviewer was 
surprised to find on the first text page, despite the preface, 
some expressions he didn’t know, to wit: asphyxia algida, 
asphyxia carbonica, and another expression no one ever saw 
before—asphyxia neonatarium (neonatorum, surely). 

The doctors must be allowed their frailty, and this medico 
nearly all through the book certainly does avoid using long 
words and talks plain hard sense to the general public. In 
fact, it seems sometimes as if, like Uncle Dick, in one of 
Dickens’ novels, he kept a page like page 7 on which to 
spread himself when the current of words caught him foul. 
He seems to be extremely practical despite his lapses, which 
are infrequent. But he wants us to use ecarron oil. It is 
alleged that Dr. Halberstadt is proud that the corks of the 
ecarron-oil bottles, which an ancient law compels him to keep, 
cannot be drawn and his belief in the mussiness and detesti- 
bleness of that offensive mixture is shared by almost the 
whole profession. 

The little volume is handy and inexpensive and has been 
translated into German, Italian and Slavish. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The counties included in each of the eight districts into 
which the state has been divided for the administration of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act have been announced by the 
Compensation Board. 

The referees are to be appointed by Nov. 15 and two of 
them will be located in the Philadelphia district and two in 
the Pittsburgh district. One referee will be located in each 
of the other six interior districts. 

Harrisburg, Reading, Scranton, Williamsport, Altoona and 
Erie are the headquarters for referees outside of the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh districts. 

District No. 1 includes Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, 
Montgomery and Bucks counties. The two referees of this 
district will have headquarters in Philadelphia. 

District No. 2 includes Berks, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Northamp- 
ton and Carbon counties. Headquarters of the referee to be 
at Reading. 

District No. 3 includes Montour, Columbia, Luzerne, Monroe, 
Pike, Wayne, Lackawanna, Susquehanna and Wyoming coun- 
ties. Headquarters of referee will be at Scranton. 

District No. 4 includes Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, York, 
Adams, Franklin, Cumberland and Perry counties. The head- 
quarters of the referee will be at Harrisburg. 

District No. 5 includes Tioga, Lycoming, Bradford, Sullivan, 
Union, Snyder, Centre, Clinton, Cameron, Potter and North- 
umberland counties. The headquarters of the referee will be 
at Williamsport. 

District No. 6 includes Cambria, Blair, Huntingdon, Mifflin, 
Juniata, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset counties. The head- 
quarters of the referee will be at Altoona. 

District No. 7 includes Erie, Warren, McKean, Elk, Forest, 
Venango, Mercer and Crawford counties. The headquarters 
of the referee will be at Erie. 

District No. 8 includes Lawrence, Butler, Clarion, Jefferson, 
Indiana, Armstrong, Westmoreland, Fayette, Greene, Wash- 
ington, Beaver, and Allegheny counties. The headquarters 
of the two referees will be at Pittsburgh. 

It is pointed out by members of the State Insurance Board 
that of all the methods of compensation liability insurance 
permitted employers in Pennsylvania, insurance in the state 
fund alone gives complete protection from personal liability 
and from the filing of liens on the employer’s real property 
which may very probably hinder, if not prevent, its sale or 
its use as security for the borrowing of money. 

Every other form of insurance leaves the employer per- 
sonally liable, every agreement or award of compensation 
may be entered as a lien against his land and cannot be 
discharged until the whole compensation agreed upon, or 
awarded has been paid in full, which may not be for 8 or 10 
years. 

On the other hand, a subscriber to the state fund, by giving 
to the Department of Labor and Industry the same notice 
of an injury to an employee which he is now by law required 
to give relieves himself from all personal liability. The state 
fund immediately assumes all his obligations and no claims 
against him can become a lien or cloud on his property, real 
or personal. 


In addition, the act creating the state fund makes a 
sufficient appropriation to pay all expenses. This, with the 
entire absence of agents’ and brokers’ commissions enables 


the state fund to give this complete protection practically 
at cost. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Kingston—Judge Moser, of Sunbury has been assigned to 
hear arguments in the case of the Kingston Coal Co. against 
the Plymouth Coal Co., in which the former company claims 
the latter should keep its fans and pumps in operation in the 
Dodson colliery. The Dodson colliery has been abandoned 
and the Gaylord colliery of the Kingston Coal Co. is affected 
because an opening had been made in the barrier pillars. 


Lansftord—To further combat the progress of the fire that 
has for years been destroying coal, the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. is now engaged in laying a line of pipe to carry the 


great volume of water from the No. 8 tunnel and thus pour 
it into burning coal deposit. 

Eleven miners employed in the Foster tunnel of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., at Coaldale, were entombed 
shortly before noon, Sept. 27, by a sudden rush of water break- 
ing through the roof from an abandoned working. Two of the 
11 men were rescued alive and in good condition, Sept. 28, 
while officials of the company have hopes of getting out alive 
others of the men still imprisoned. While it is believed that 
none of these miners have been crushed under the fall, it is 
possible that some of them may have been drowned. 


Jeddo—The Union Improvement Co., a corporation which 
leased coal tracts in Hazle and Foster Township to the G. B. 
Markle Coal Co., under certain mining conditions on a coal 
royalty basis has filed equity proceedings against the latter 
company and asks an accounting and a payment of royalties 
in excess of what has been offered. The leases were made 
in 1890 and extend for a period of 30 years. A clause in the 
leases provided an increased royalty for coal sizes larger than 
pea taken from the Mammoth and Wharton veins. 


Shamokin—Recently a falling stack at the boiler-house of 
the Corbin colliery struck three men, instantly killing one 
and seriously injuring two others. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—Production and shipments of Connellsville 
coke are about equal and stationary at 390,000 tons per week. 
It is stated that while there is no actual shortage of coke 
ears, there is no longer a surplus, and the railroads are re- 
quiring operators to move all cars on the tracks promptly. 


Pittsburgh—It is estimated that the Pittsburgh district 
is short 15,000 men, and there is slight hope of making good 
this deficiency. Coal cars are in demand and some of the 
railroads have notified companies not to expect much above 
60 per cent. of their normal supply. Traffic in coal continues 
to increase steadily. 


Uniontown—Persistent reports here are to the effect that 
the W. J. Rainey Co. is to transfer its force of accountants 
and auditors from New York to the Uniontown offices and 
make the general offices of the interests in this city. It is 
reported on reliable authority that the Rainey company is 
negotiating for a tract in a recently opened residential section 
of the city on which it is proposed to erect 20 brick dwelling 
houses for these employees. 

Recent advances in the price of coke have temporarily put 
an end to a movement on the part of prominent coke producers. 
to bring before the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
conditions of this region as to rates on bituminous coal as 
compared with the Pittsburgh and Greensburg-Latrobe dis- 
tricts. Competition with these districts in the coal trade, 
according to the local operators, is impossible with the alleged 
discriminatory rates now in force. The movement was well 
defined a few weeks ago when a committee of three appointed 
at a meeting of merchant coke operators conferred with 
Philadelphia officials of the Pennsylvania R.R. The meeting” 
came to naught and the coke men considered taking their 
complaint to the Commission but recent advances in the price 
of coke have caused the coal trade proposition to be tempor- 
arily abandoned. Quiet influences are still at work to center 
the sentiment of the coke operators in order that a concerted 
appeal may be made at some future time. 

Star Junction—Twenty-one ovens have been fired at the 
Murphy plant of the Echard Coal & Coke Co. and more will 
be fired by the end of the next week. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mullins—It is the current belief that the Virginian rail- 
road will soon extend passenger service from Mullins to. 
Elmore, a distance of about 15 mi. This new branch extends 
through a rich coal section. 


Fairmont—More than 40,000 copies of the mining law of 
West Virginia, as amended by the last Legislature, have been 
received by the secretary of the Central West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association for distribution among the miners 
employed by the coal companies operating in the central 
part of the state. The pamphlets are printed in seven lan- 
guages, English, Russian, Hungarian, Polish, Italian, German 
and Slavonian. 
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The mining plant of the Four States Coal and Coke Co., 
which has been closed since the first of August, will be 
started at once, and within 10 days 500 miners will be work- 
ing. The continued improvement in the coal business is the 
reason for resuming operations. The plant has been in the 
hands of a receiver for some time, but it is assured now that 
it can be operated at a profit. 


Charleston—A class of 170 miners recently took the ex- 
amination for mine foremen and fire bosses. It is said that 
this is the finest class of miners ever examined, and that 
the majority of the men showed the necessary qualifications 
for the position to which they aspire. 


Holden—Mine safety car No. 8 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines will arrive at Holden, Oct. 2, for the purpose of giving 
demonstrations in mine rescue and first-aid work. The car 
will remain here until Oct. 14, during which period lectures 
will be given relating to rescue work. From here the car 
will go to Omar, W. Va., to remain until Oct. 27, after which 
it will proceed to Ethel, W. Va., remaining there until Nov. 9. 


KENTUCKY 


Middlesboro—The next quarterly meeting of the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will be held in this 
city on Oct. 22, this being the first time in the history of the 
organization that a meeting has been held outside of Knox- 
ville. The reason for the change is that it is hoped more 
operators will attend, Middlesboro being nearer the center of 
the territory. 

In addition to a car shortage which is affecting the opera- 
tions in this territory it is stated that a labor shortage, to 
be charged in part to restriction of foreign immigration 
during the last year or more, will be noted before the winter 
is over. 


Whitesburg—It is stated here that the mines of the Elk 
Horn Mining Corporation at Hemphill on Yount’s Fork will 
resume in full shortly, giving employment to from 200 to 300 
men. These mines have been idle since last November, 
although the company’s plants in Fleming and Haymond have 
been running full time for several months turning out a large 
output. 

Some coai operators of the eastern Kentucky field complain 
of a car shortage along the Louisville & Nashville R.R. which 
is affecting, somewhat, the mining activity, although operators 
insist that business is fairly good. Prospects look encourag- 
ing also for the business in the future, and the railroads 
promise to remedy the car shortage. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Statistics are being compiled by the Ohio In- 
dustrial Commission showing the average yearly earnings of 
coal miners in the state. This work is being carried on by 
Fred C. Croxton, chief statistician who is compiling figures 
on all of the employees of the state. 


ILLINOIS 


Millstadt—The Lippert Bros. Coal Co., recently organized, 
has opened a mine half a mile southeast of Millstadt. The 
shaft is 40 ft. deep. The Buxton & Miller Coal Co. has 
reopened an old drift mine one mile south of Edgemont, which 
will be known as the Buxton mine. 


Belleville—The International Coal Co. has electrified its 
mine by installing a fan motor and electric mining machines 
and a substation containing one 150-kw. 250-volt 525-ampere 
generator, driven by a 220-hp. motor, power for which is 
furnished by the Southern Light & Power Co. The Superior 
Coal Co. has installed electric motor haulage consisting of 
one 8-ton mine motor, a 75-kw. 250-volt 525-ampere generator, 
driven by a 150-hp. motor, power for which is furnished by 
the Suburban Railroad Co. 

The fifth annual report of Thomas C. Wright, inspector of 
mines for St. Clair County, shows that there are 69 mines in 
the county, against 71 last year, and that of these 17 are not 
being operated, against 15 last year. The total output for 
the year ending June 30, 1915, was 3,017,820, against 4,117,002 
last year. Of the 52 mines in operation 36 were shipping 
and 16 were local operations. Five men were killed in mine 
accidents in the county during the year and 36 were so badly 
injured as to be disabled 30 days or more. The company 
which hoisted the most coal from one mine was the St. Louis 
& O’Fallon Coal Co., with a total output of 643,615 tons. 
The Consolidated Coal Co. hoisted 468,730 tons from one mine 
The Taylor Coal Co. hoisted 295,319 tons from two mines, the 
Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co., 144,386 tons from one mine 
and the Suburban Coal & Mining Co. 127,780 tons from one 
mine. 

Harrisburg—Reduction of the salaries of superintendents, 
assistant superintendents and bosses at the O’Gara mine No. 9 
came near precipitating a strike of those functionaries re- 
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cently. These men however finally decided to accept the 


reduced salaries and keep their jobs. 


Springfield—It has been found advisable to postpone the 
examination for the office of chief clerk of the mining board 
until Nov. 6 in order that wider publicity might be given 
and a greater number of applications secured. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—James Finney, coal miner, who lost an eye 
in a mine accident at Bussey, Ia., has informed the Iowa 
Industrial Commission that he will claim compensation for 
complete disability under the workmen’s compensation act. 
Finney had but one good eye when he went to work for the 
coal company. The question to be submitted to arbitration 
is whether the employer can be compelled to pay a workman 
for total disability when he loses his second eye. 

The Keystone mine, operated by the Keystone Coal Co., 
has resumed operations after a shut down of 4 days to correct 
conditions complained of by the mine inspectors. 





Centerville—An examination for mine foreman and hoisting 
engineers will be held at Centerville on Oct. 5 and 6. Candi- 
dates for these certificates will be required to answer satis- 
factorily 12 written and 8 oral questions. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilton—The mine of the Washburne Lignite Coal Co. is 
busy as orders from all over the state have been received in 
considerable abundance, and shipping is at the rate of be- 
tween 25 and 30 cars per day. Since the new coal rate has 
gone into effect, the local plant has been obliged to put on 
more men in order to supply the trade. With prospects of 
an early fall and severe winter, this mine is preparing for the 
biggest year in its history. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—Naturalization schools for adult coal-mine work- 
ers will be organized at a conference to be called here 
October 11. Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintendent of 
public instruction, the superintendents of schools in Huerfano 
and Las Animas counties and the sociological department of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. will then convene and visit 
the leading southern Colorado coal camps with the object 
of deciding the best means of accomplishing desired results. 
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F. L. Garrison, sales agent of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland 
Coal Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned his position to go into 
other business. 


E. J. Conroy, formerly sales agent for Castner, Curran & 
Bullitt, has been appointed resident manager for C. C. Corey, 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

William Jay Turner was on Sept. 25 appointed general 
counsel of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., in the place 
of Samuel Dickson, deceased. 


James B. Mahon and D. D. Hull were 


directors of the Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
Learned, and Henry K. McHarg. 


recently elected 
to succeed B. P. 


Wm. J. Turner has been elected general solicitor for the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., filling the position made va- 
cant by the death of the late Samuel Dickson. 


S. D. Forbes, in recent years sales manager of the New 
England Coal & Coke Co., is now manager of sales for S. P. 
Burton & Co., Boston, New England representatives of the 
Crozer-Pocahontas Company. 


F. F. Morris recently returned from the German office of 
the Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co. to Pittsburgh, and is pre- 
pared to proceed with the manufacture of helmets and other 
oxygen apparatus in this country. 


F. R. Wadleigh sailed from New York on Sept. 29 for the 
purpose of investigating coal markets in France, Spain and 
Italy in particular, and is not expected to return until De- 
cember. Mr. Wadleigh is representing some large American 
coal interests. 


W. E. Hardy, for the past 11 years connected with the 
Diamond Rubber Co. and the B. F. Goodrich Co., being lately 
in charge of the sales department of the mechanical rubber- 
goods division, has been appointed sales manager for the Bos- 
ton Belting Co., of Boston, Mass. 

Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association, reports quite an increase in the membership of 
the association since the annual convention held at Cedar 
Point in June. In the last 60 days more than 40 new members 
have been added to the rolls. In the same period the 
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association has collected more than $800 freight claims against 
railroads for its members. 


John Harding, identified with the Connellsville coke in- 
dustry for a number of years has assumed the superintendency 
of the Garwood plant of the Aetna Connellsville Coal & Coke 
Co. He succeeds C. L. Patterson. Mr. Harding’s home is in 
Uniontown, Penn., where he has successively been employed 
by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and several independent concerns. 
He was lately in business for himself. 


Clarence J. Hicks, formerly with the International Har- 
vester Co. and for many years prominent in Y. M. C. A. work, 
has been appointed executive assistant to J. F. Welborn, 
president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Mr. Hicks in 
addition to his general duties as full assistant to Mr. Welborn, 
will have charge of the social service and general betterment 
work which the company has lately instituted. 

John S. Johnson, for a number of years outside superin- 
tendent for the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., has been 
appointed inspector of construction work for the Hudson Coal 
Co. Mr. Johnson, whose duties will be the superintending 
of repairs to breakers and construction of all descriptions 
around them, will work under the direction of Eli T. Conner, 
chief consulting engineer of the Hudson Coal Company. 

Vice-President Charles O’Neill, of District No. 2 bitu- 
minous field, of the United Mine Workers of America, recently 
stated that this district was 10,000 miners short of the usual 


working forces as a result of the European war and the 


demand for men in steel and allied industries. Thousands 
of men have gone to Europe to join the armies of their 
respective countries. With only a normal demand for coal 


this winter, it is stated, there will be a decided labor famine. 
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“Modern Mine Cars.” 
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The Stevens Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Illustrated, 8 pp., 6x9 in. 
Lea-Courtenay Co., Newark, N. J. “Centrifugal Pumps.” 
Illustrated, 64 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Morse Chain “A Chain of Evidence.” 
Illustrated, 20 pp., 

Skinner Engine Co., Erie, Penn. “The Universal Unaflow.” 
lilustrated, 28 pp., $%x11 in. 

Badger Fire Extinguisher Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ashes.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 34%4x6 in. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Beams.*” Illustrated, 12 pp., 5x7% in. 

D. & W. Fuse Co., Providence, R. I. 
for JUNIS- ll ustraced,. 6. 0D sao oO aatls 

Betson Plastie Fire Brick Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Fire Brick.’ Illustrated, 20 pp., 4x9 in. 


“Neglect = 


Penn. “Structural 


“There Are Reasons 


“Betson Plastic 


Badger Fire Extinguisher Co., Boston, Mass. “Badger Fire 


Extinguisher.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 3%x6 in, 


Atlas Preservative Company of America, New York. ‘Atlas 


‘A’ Wood Preservative.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 4x8 in. 


Badger Fire Extinguisher Co., Boston, Mass. Badger 40- 
Gallon Chemical Engines.” Illustrated, 6 pp., 514%4x7 in. 
Mass. “Badger 
5%x7T% in. 


The Stow Manufacturing Co., Binghamton, N. Y. “Portable 
Tools of Proven Value.” Illustrated, 20 pp., 344x6 in. 


Extinguisher Co., Boston, 
Illustrated, 4 pp., 


Badger Fire 
Chemical Fire Engine.” 


“Mine Telephone Systems 
41 pp., 7%x4% in. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. “The Use 
and Abuse of Ball and Roller Bearings.” Illustrated, 20 pp., 
ox9' TR, 


Western Electric Co., New York. 
and How to Install Them.” Illustrated, 


Robert A. Keasbey Co., New York. ‘‘Carey System of Insu- 


lation for Underground Steam Pipes.” Illustrated, 4 pp., 
fh ARPA 

Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. ‘Point- 
ers on Telephone Cable Specifications.” Illustrated, 31 pp., 
34% x6 in. 


The Atlas Preservative Company of America, New York. 
“Stationary service, Atlas ‘EH’ Boiler Preservative.’ Illustrated, 
24 pp., 4x8 in. 


“Insulate Underground 
Folder, 6 pp., 


Robert A. Keasbey Co., New York. 
Pipes in This Hasy and Permanent Manner.” 
8144x6 in. Illustrated. 
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Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Miner’s 
Circular 18. ‘‘Notes on Miner’s Carbide Lamps,” by James W. 
Paul. Unillustrated, 11 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Thechnical 


Paper 110. “Monazite, Thorium and Mesothorium,” by Karl 
L. Kidhil. Unillustrated, 32 pp., 6x9 in. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical 


Paper 83. “The Buying and Selling of Ores and Metallurgical 
Products,” by Charles H. Bolton. Unillustrated, 53 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “Monthly 
Statements of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States, June, 
1915." Compiled by Albert H. Fay. Unillustrated, 15 pp, 
6x9 in: 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 75. 
“Rules and Regulations of Metal Mines,’ by W. R. Ingalls, 
James Douglass, J. R. Finley, & Parke Channing and John 
Hays Hammond. Unillustrated, 296 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “United 
States Mining Statutes, Annotated,” by J. W. Thompson. Bul- 
letin 94, Part 1, Sections and Statutes Relating to Metaliferous 
and Coal Mining.’ Unillustrated, 860 pp., 6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 109. “Composition of the Natural Gas Used in 25 Cities 
with a Discussion of the Properties of Natural Gas,” by G. A. 
Burrell and A. G. Oberfell. Unillustrated, 26 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Buttalo, N. Y.—The John K. Kerr, Inc., Coal Co., lately 
organized, has opened an office at 39 Erie St. Mr. Kerr is 
president and general manager. 

Muskogee, Okla.—The Oklahoma Consolidated Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000. The 
incorporators are R. T. Price, E. A. Jennings, and BE. R .Jones, 
all of Muskogee. 
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Terre Haute, Ind.—The Interstate Mining Co. has been 
incorporated here, with $5,000 capital stock, to do a mining 
business. The directors are F. G. Fisbeck, I. H. Woolley and 
George H. Richards. 


Powhatan, W. Va.—It is announced by the management of 
the Powhatan Coal & Coke Co., of Powhatan, W. Va., that the 
company will construct a tipple at a cost of $45,000 to replace 
the one which burned recently. 


Denver, Colo.—Rumors that the James J. Hill interests 
were negotiating for the Rockefeller holdings in the Colorado 
Fuel & fron Co. have been denied. Hill personally refused to 
discuss the matter but his secretary denied the entire report. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., it is 
believed, will load more coal in 25 days in September than it 
did in 26 in August. Several circumstances combine to make 
coal prospects brighter than they have been before in many 
years. F 

Lex, W. Va.—The Rocky Branch Pocahontas Coal Co. was 
recently organized with a capital of $5,000. The inecorporators 
are H. J. Brooke, Edythe Brooke, and J. A. Thorn, of Welch, 
W. Va., and Archibald Shimmin, and D. R. Hopkins, of Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Hartshorne, OKla.—The McAlester Colliery Co. of Harts- 
horne has just been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. Ineorporators are: S. L. Moreley, Oklahoma Citys fe 
Rivers and W. J. Hulsey, of Hartshorne. The company will 
operate mines near McAlester. 


Grafton, W. Va.—It is stated that the labor question is - 
rapidly growing more and more serious in this region. It is 
stated by some authorities that the coal business in West 
Virginia cannot be materially increased at present owing to 
the fact that no more laborers can be secured. 

















Crewe, Va.—The Wilson-Berger Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a maximum capital stock of $350,000, and a 


minimum of $50,000. The incorporators are C. EB. Wilson, 
president, Crewe, Va.; William H. Mann, and W. H. Mann, Jr., 
of Richmond, Va.; P. C. Berger, of Chatteroy, W. Va. 


Baltimore, Md.—At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., authority was voted 
for the construction of a coal pier at the Curtis Bay terminal 
at Baltimore. This will have an estimated capacity of 10,000,- 
000 tons per year, and will cost approximately $1,500,000. 


_ Proctor Coal Co., 


October 2, 1915 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Central Fairmont Coal Co. recent- 
ly closed a yearly contract with a railroad for the latter’s 
entire requirements of coal, and is now employing about 100 
additional miners. This firm has also purchased additional 
live stock for the purpose of meeting the increased pro- 
duction. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Island Creek Coal Co., a corpora- 
tion of the State of Maine, was recently admitted to do 
business in the State of West Virginia. The capital stock is 
$250,000, while the assessed valuation of the property owned 
by the company in the state is over $2,300,000, most of which 
lies in Logan Copnty. 


Carterville, I11.—William E. Trautmann of East St. Louis, 
receiver for the Carterville Coal Co., Carterville, Ill., has filed 
a petition with the United States District Court for permission 
to sell the mines of the company. The mines, under ordinary 
conditions, are estimated to be worth $150,000. The indebted- 
ness of the company is $85,000. 


Louisville, Ky.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
here by the Nashville Mining Co. with a capital of $11,000 
and a debt limit fixed at $25,000. The company proposes to 
operate mines and leases, hold, buy and sell coal, clay and 
other mineral lands. G. W. Hardin, B. H. Farnsley and Clar- 
ence Dallam are the incorporators. 





Huntington, W. Va.—Default having been made on the 
payment of bonds of the Branchland Coal Co., issued in 1907, 
the Equitable Trust Co. of New York, has advertised the 
property situated in Logan County for sale on Wednesday, 
Oct. 20. The bonds are for $150,000, while the estimated value 
of the property is between $250,000 and $300,000. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Eastern Pennsylvania Coal Co., of 
Middleport, Schuylkill County, has been finally adjudged by 
the U. S. District Court at Philadelphia as an involuntary 
bankrupt. The company was formed to operate an abandoned 
working near here, but the enterprise did not meet with 
success, as it was found too costly to mine the coal. 


Huntington, W. Va.—A 60-mile extension of the Virginian 
R.R. is now in process of construction. This railroad will 
run from Mullen through Pineville, Winden, Baileysville, and 
along the Guyan Valley through Gilbert in Mingo County to 
Mann in Logan County. All the rights of way have been 





-secured, and forces are engaged in grading preparatory to the 


laying of rails. 





Baltimore, Md.—Announcement was recently made here to 
the effect that the Alabama Co., the successor to the old 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., has just closed a deal 
for the sale of approximately 400 acres of its coal lands, lo- 
eated in the Birmingham district of Alabama. The price 
which the purchasers paid for the property was in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—C. A. McIntyre, B. P. Young and others 
are negotiating for the purchase of a large tract of coal and 
timber land above here on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. in 
the Elkhorn coal field of Letcher County. In the event of the 
deal being completed work of development such as the open- 
ing of mines, grade work, the building of miners’ houses, 
ete., will be started immediately. 





Huntington, W. Va.—The Pond Fork Ry. Co. was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $26,000 for the purpose 
of constructing and operating a railroad from Madison, Boone 
County, up the Pond Fork of Coal River to the head waters 
of Pond Fork, a distance of about 25 miles. The incorporators 
are R. M. Baker, Herbert Fitzpatrick, J. A. Hagen, Jr., George 
Garred, and F. B. Enslow, of Huntington, W. Va. 


Artemus, Ky.—The Jackson Coal Mining Co. has taken over 
the operations formerly conducted in the name of the Dean 
Coal Co., near Artemus. The main office of the new company 
is in Knoxville, Tenn., in charge of A. B. Day, of the Sanford- 
Day Iron Works, as president, and D. H. Jenkins, of the 
as secretary. The operations will be in 
charge of W. B. Kinder, superintendent, at Artemus. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Coal Washing and By-Products 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to erect 
and operate a coal washery at some location in the Hocking 
Valley. The location is to be fixed at a later date. The 
incorporators are William Job, HE. E. Hazelton, E. EH. Learned, 
Arthur F. Ayers and H. L. Sibley. The leader in the move- 
ment, William Job, is well known in coal circles in the 
Buckeye state. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Kellioka Coal & Coke Co. has filed 
in the United States Cireuit Court of Appeals its appeal asking 
the reversal of a judgment of the Federal Court in Kentucky, 
under which it was adjudged to be the holder of a fraudulent 
deed to several hundred acres of coal land in Harlan County, 
Ky., valued at $20,000. Z. B. Brock, the former owner of the 
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land, claimed that he had been induced to part with title for 
an inadequate consideration. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Creech Coal Co., with Robert Creech 
as president and general manager, capitalized at $200,000, 
has just been incorporated. The Banner Fork Coal Co., with 
W. J. Cunningham as president and L. P. Johnson as secretary 
and treasurer, has been incorporated with a capital of $100,- 
000. Both of these companies contemplate operations on the 
recently extended branch of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
up Wallins Creek in Harlan County. 


Louisville, Ky.—Bondholders of the Consolidated Coal Co., 
owning and operating mining properties in eastern Kentucky, 
are said virtually to have agreed to a proposition whereby 
they are to receive half the interest on their bonds during 
the next two years, with the understanding that the other 
half due them is to accumulate for payment at such times 
in the future as the company’s finances will justify settle- 
ment in full. The company has outstanding a little less than 
$3,000,000 in bonds. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A1l the large shippers of coal in this 
territory have been notified by the various railroads of the 
car shortage which is becoming more serious as the season 
advances. Recently the Baltimore & Ohio began to place the 
operators in this district on the percentage basis, and the 
same company has issued a letter to all large shippers urging 
that they use care in making shipments and in addition to do 
all in their power to release cars at unloading points as 
promptly as possible. 


Hickman, li.—The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R.R. 
Co. has announced that it will not take advantage of a ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission allowing it to charge 
$1.50 per ton on all coal delivered to Hickman. The rate 
announced is $1.35. The old rate was $1.20. An attempt was 
made by the company to put the $1.50 rate into effect, but 
appeals were made to the Commission and the matter was 
held up for several months. The railroad company finally 
announced the $1.35 rate. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Kanawha Coal Shippers’ Associa- 
tion is contemplating arrangements designed to meet the 
situation which will arise in case the proposed increase of 
15¢c. in the rate from West Virginia coal fields to Western 
points is adopted. The plan as tentatively settled upon pro- 
vides for the establishment oi big storage and distribution 
centers at Marietta, Portsmouth and Cincinnati, Ohio, Hunt- 
ington and Pt. Pleasant, W. Va., and Evansville, Ind., to 
which coal will be sent by river from various West Virginia 
river points at which loading plants will be erected. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Nothing has stirred the coal operators 
in the West Virginia fields recently as has the request of the 
four trunk-line roads in the state applying to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to advance the rates 
on bituminous coal 15c. per ton. AS a consequence of this 
action by the railroads the prominent producing interests 
held a meeting in this city recently to map out a course of 
action to combat that of the railroads. The operators contend 
that to allow such an increase will badly cripple the coal 
business of the entire state, together with all other industrial 
enterprise closely allied with it. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
has been awarded a number of prizes and medals at the 
Panama-FPacifie International Exposition. Among these was a 
gold medal for the most complete and attractive installation 
in the palace of transportation. Gold medals were also re- 
ceived on a number of different classes of apparatus, among 
which are steam turbines, alternating- and direct-current 
generators, alternating- and direct-current railway motors, 
transformers, rectifiers, starting, lighting and ignition sys- 
tems, switchboards and accessories, and mining locomotives. 
A grand prize was also received on a 4,000-hp., 650-volt, 
direct-current, double-unit Pennsylvania electric locomotive. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Contrary to opinion expressed at the 
time the railroads obtained a delay of two months before 
the enforcement of the new anthracite rates as ordered by 
the interstate commerce commission, it now appears likely 
that the companies will ask for a rehearing of the entire 
case. When the postponement to Dec. 1 was asked for it was 
stated that the delay was made to permit the railroads to 
check their tariffs in order to find any errors or diserepancies 
in the new rates. It is alleged that the companies will base 
their reason for a new trial on the fact that not a single 
member of the interstate commerce commission personally 
heard the testimony. In the beginning Commissioner Marble 
sat for two days, when he was taken ill and died. After that 
the testimony was completed by an examiner and the decision 
of the commission was founded on the information elicited 
by him. 
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General Review 


Cold snap stimulates the anthracite trade. Bituminous 
stiffer but not particularly active. Further advance in vessel 
rates checks exports. Car supply becoming the predominating 
feature at interior points, 


Anthracite—The return of lower temperatures has precipi- 
tated a general buying movement and the new month has 
opened with anthracite fairly active. Orders are becoming 
urgent and indications point to a consistent improvement from 
now on. The frequent predicitions of the summer months, 
that consumers were failing to stock, have been fully sustained 
by the heavy buying developed by the first appearance of cold 
weather. In retail circles, however, there is still considerable 
competition, which continues to force some low prices in spite 
of the fact that wholesalers are showing a stiffening tendency 
as regards quotations. Steam sizes are particularly strong. 
The possibility of labor difficulties next April is also coming 
in for more consideration as the season advances, and it is 
noted that manufacturers are here and there laying by a 
few cars of coal of steam sizes against a possible future 
emergency. 


Bituminous—The return of more seasonable weather has 
created a better feeling in bituminous and the market is 
appreciably stiffer, though not particularly active. tas 
noted that the railroads continue stocking operations and 
the larger manufacturers are being influenced to do likewise. 
Consumers are demanding close to the maximum tonnages 
on contracts, and occasional requests for urgent shipments 
are even being received. Buyers are showing a disposition 
to cover their requirements, but operators are not inclined 
to consider business ahead at the prevailing low figures. 
Some of the better grades are already practically out of the 
market and uncertainties in the car and labor supply are now 
definite factors in the situation. 


Exports—Scarcity of vessels and a larger internal consump- 
tion have created a momentary relapse in the foreign business, 
but inquiry continues very persistent and there is every reason 
to anticipate a heavy demand through the balance of the 
season. The foreign trade is still largely predominated by 
the freight market, which has advanced still further, under 
the influence of a heavier demand for grain vessels. Tonnage 
is very scarce even at the new high level. Coastwise rates 
have not changed materially, but there is a notable absence 
of sailing vessels, most of the latter now being engaged in 
the off-shore business. 


Lake Markets—The growing car scarcity is gradually 
looming up as the predominating feature in the coal markets. 
Nearly all districts are beginning to feel the pinch, and 
shippers are generally declining orders where special equip- 
ment of any kind is specified. Lake shipments are somewhat 
heavier than a month ago, but it is gradually developing 
that the closing period of navigation will not experience such 
a rush as was anticipated. The August shipments from the 
Upper Lake ports to interior points show a _ substantial 
increase over July, but the gross movement for the season 
to date is slightly behind last year, and there is only a little 
storage room available, this being held for some _ special 
grades. 


Middle West—Noticeably cooler weather with frost in some 
localities has started coal moving into the consumers’ bins, 
while dealers are giving greater consideration to their stocks, 
and the situation is generally active on the domestic grades. 
Buying is being resumed on a broad scale and there is little 
cheap coal offered. <A. definite car shortage at this time, some 
mines losing one and two days per week, is causing notice- 
able anxiety as to the outlook later when the winter trade 
gets under way. The railroads are still absorbing a heavy 
tonnage for stocking purposes, while there is a good move- 
ment of Illinois coals into the Northwest, all rail. Business 
in this direction is growing steadily and showing indications 
of a strong, persistent demand throughout the balance of the 
season. 


A Year Ago—Domestic grades of anthracite in strong 
demand, but steam sizes are heavy. Bituminous still slowing 
down though prices are well maintained. Industrial demand 
suffering from generally adverse conditions. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 
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Iron Age—Signs of increasing home consumption are 
plainer as the steel trade enters the last quarter of the year. 
The upward trend of prices is, if anything, more marked, and 
inquiry for rolled steel for the first quarter of next year is 
broadening. The problem of the bar mills in making deliv- 
eries on home contracts, and at the same time meeting the 
demands for war steel, is growing more difficult. A Cleveland 
company closed this week with the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
for 35,000 tons of bars, deliveries extending over twenty 
months. New orders for shell steel are coming out con- 
stantly. Additional requirements for France that will come 
to the mills when the present French contracts are finished 
in February amount to 300,000 tons. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool market is 
still quiet, but has a firm undertone. The lifting of the Brit- 
ish import on crossbreds, it is felt, will make the American 
market unsteady to a certain extent and may tend to lower 
the prices of medium wool, although the depressing influence 
will be only temporary. All indications point toward further 
advanced prices for wool. These will take place, it is thought, 
on each big buying movement. 


Philadelphia News Bureau—The completion of the Anglo- 
French loan is the important feature of the moment. This 
settles a most difficult problem. The joint note offered is 
probably the strongest foreign note that could be offered. 
The victory of the allies in the western front has added 
strength to the loan. But besides the loan, the beginning of 
the heavy crop movement and the strong position of the banks 
help. Sterling exchange should gradually advance more to the 
normal and yet the import point of exchange will be much 
below the old-established basis. The tendency of sterling is 
bound to be downward because of the fact that our exports 
of merchandise is to be so largely in excess of our current 
imports. 
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Dun—Commercial enterprise responds to the stimulus of 
lower temperatures, which accelerate a broader distribution 
of fall wearing apparel and other merchandise. Industrial 
operations, notably in iron and steel and allied lines, continue 
apace and full employment of labor, in a number of instances 
at advanced wages, materially enhances the purchasing power 
of the people. Savings bank deposits, drawn down during 
the late period of depression, are again accumulating, and 
practically unlimited financial resources are available for 
facilitating the return of national prosperity. 


Bradstreet—Trade currents are running more freely than 
heretofore; remaining obstacles to progress are passing; 
growth is of the cumulative type; sections somewhat pessi- 
mistic a while ago are now taking a brighter view of the 
future, and international political and financial matters ap- 
parently have assumed more pleasant aspects. Three forces 
loom large in the week’s expansion—cold weather, higher 
prices for cotton and foreign orders for munitions of war. 


Southern Lumberman—The steadily improving outlook 
which has been noted in the yellow pine market for the last 
four weeks or more has now begun to be converted into actual 
business, and prospects for greater improvement are better 
than at any time in months. Reports received this week from 
the producing territory of the South and from distributing 
markets of the Middle West are uniformly optimistic, and 
show more business done and at better prices than during any 
recent week. Actual fall trade has now begun in the hard- 
wood market. This is shown by better demand from furniture 
manufacturers, by continued call from the railroads and car 
shops, and heavier buying by automobile and implement 
factories than has characterized the market for several weeks. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been more satisfactory than for some time 
past. Orders received daily have shown a material increase 
consistent with the more seasonable weather. The total 
number of buyers in the market this week was considerably 
more than a year ago. Collections have been good, and 
shipments of merchandise considerably ahead. 
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BOSTON 

Slow improvement in Pocahontas and New River. Rail- 

roads stock up more than usual but no like move among 


manufacturers.. Water freights continue the same and an- 


thracite is steady after a dull September. 


Bituminous—Now that the weather is more seasonable 
there is a renewed optimism over fall trade in Pocahontas 
and New River. Progress, however, is very slow. Coal is 
in ample supply at all the Hampton Roads piers, but the slow 
movement of boats coastwise is partly responsible for the 
accumulations. Export inquiry is fairly constant and there 
is apparently every reason to count on an active demand from 
this quarter the balance of the season. A shortage of equip- 
ment on the coal roads is beginning to be talked in this ter- 
ritory but buyers here are seldom interested in such predic- 
tions until prices actually begin to move up. 

Some of the New England railroads are stocking up to a 
greater extent than usual and this is expected later to influ- 
ence some of the larger manufacturers to do the same. 
Receipts on contract are now only about normal, but if con- 
ditions are good it is expected they will increase as the month 
goes on. 

Georges Creek is coming forward in about normal volume. 
The shippers are now fairly well caught up on contracts and 
have spot coal available in limited quantities on about the 
contract range of price. 

Sales agents for the Pennsylvania grades are already 
canvassing with a view to next senson’s business. In some 
cases prices are being named subject to advances in the min- 
ing scale and in tolls to tidewater. Should there be a greater 
advance in tolls on the railroads from West Virginia than 
from the Pennsylvania districts there would probably be a 
largely increased opening for the Pennsylvania grades. 


Water Freizghts show no material change; 75@80c. is the 
prevailing rate on 2,500 tons upward, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, but there is still a dearth of sailing vessels. Most 


of the latter are still engaged in off-shore business. 

Anthracite—September was a very disappointing month 
for retailers. As a result, the fall trade will be rushed the 
latter part of October and in November when dealers least 
need orders. As it happened, the warm spell coincided with 
the fog along the coast, and most of the companies are still 
reasonably well supplied with orders. At the same time there 
is no difficulty about securing any sizes the customer requires. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per long ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.O.B. Mines 
Clearfields. . eee See lOG2..60 g2e40@ 2595) - 0s cence $0.90@1.40 
Cambrias and Somersets. PeA0 M2290 0ee OS. 20"... 0s eee 1.15@1.65 


Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River prices on cars at Boston are 
$3.55@3.73, Providence,$3.50@3.68, and f.o.b. loading port at 
Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


NEW YORK 


Demand better and prices 
Better feeling in soft-coal 
Contract holders 


Anthracite situation improves. 
for individual coals stronger. 
market. Car and labor situation serious. 
tuking full quotas. 

Anthracite—The anthracite market shows improvement. 
Lower temperatures caused a better demand and independent 
operators are receiving higher prices than for some weeks 
past. Demand from the West continues brisk and consumers 
are being urged to stock up while transportation conditions 
continue favorable. The companies continue to store large 
quantities of all sizes, particularly the smaller buckwheat 
coals. 

Individual coals are now within about twenty cents of the 
companies’ circular. Nut coal seems to be the only one of the 
prepared sizes causing any trouble to shippers. Demand for 
pea and No. 1 buckwheat remains about the same. Nos. 2 and 
8 are shorter. Considerable of these coals are being stored 
by the operators in anticipation of winter demands. The next 
week or ten days will, however, see a big change in the 
steam-coal situation, owing to the heat being turned on in the 
big office buildings. 

The line trade shows much improvement. Demand from 
New England is notably better. Mine prices are as a rule a 
trifle stronger than at tidewater. Shippers complain of the 
searcity of small cars and operators are beginning to feel 
the effects of labor shortage. 

Current quotations at tidewater, per gross ton, f.o.b., are as 
follows: 
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——Lower Ports Upper Ports—-——. 
Circular Individual Circular Individu:l 

LOMO: 5c dawictd sieiech e.s.« ¢ $5.05 $5.10 
REN Se srase aioe aie tela s Gat nc 5.30 $5.00@5.30 5.35 $5.10@5.35 
LOVGR er Aer. £0.) eR O 5.00@5. 30 5.35 5.10@5.35 
OGRE UGS Jens fecis siete. cic 5.55 5.00@5.55 5.60 5.10@5.60 
POO itis coho ttere the 3.50 ce 25@3. 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwhouty oho. sa a.) 2.75 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
RICO lately. dprtniian dee ae 2.25 1 85@2. 25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
BADIA 2 rare avs ierelt seat neraranans sy & 3 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 
Bituminous—There is a better feeling in the bituminous 
situation. Demand is stronger and ‘there has been a general 


Deal- 
the 


advance of from five to ten cents on nearly all grades. 
ers are encouraged but look for still greater changes for 
better, 

The question of cars is becoming serious and operators are 
now feeling the scarcity of labor more than ever before. New 
contracts are being entered into with some hesitancy because 
of these conditions. 

Mine prices for 
stronger than for tidewater 


line trade are in some instances, much 
shipments. Consumers are tak- 
ing everything possible on their contracts and some large 
manufacturers are wiring for prompt shipments. The local 
docks have no accumulation and the harbor is comparatively 
free of demurrage coals. 

Shipments of export coal are being restricted by a short- 
age of bottoms. The demand contines heavy but the inability 
to close contracts for vessels is causing shippers to hold off. 


Quotations on various grades, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, are as follows: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 She 75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 
Clearfield: 
INeciiuim., jam seers ZEGO(GanSO 1) 2.50. OO! acrevcietaslerels 1.10@1.25 
Ordinary {eee 2eOD(H2- G0" 2OoG2..60 vodka. se 1.00@1.10 
Broad. Top NMounthim casper ee tragaiy. 7 red «locke: aur wrote elciere « 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
pouth Forksifaceae EGO SR UD. bee. ah MEtare ecto cnet ace 1.385@1.50 
INianty. Glostaectn. sytee meete TOU O SO ec hate sry Me ein, cone ear 1.20@1.25 
Barnesboro.. coe ZOO E LO mea eto ae cfahchet ee 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning); 45.9.0). eee ar 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 1.10@1.15 
Matrobe..: tac sects were Di VS OPA) Sais Oto eth CAEN, aC ICY CATE .90@1.00 
Greensburg eee ee PAV ASS COA CUI (Re aee tk ake” Dees Nag RPO 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland........ POO hee ee SEM es Se roto os 1.40@1.50 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@1.10 
Fairmont mine-run...2.)e2eaces ose 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Steam.. Sea aaa Fe 42, o0m 2.452. 50 .90@ .95 
Western “Maryland. pres eet si. cee er aE Be 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .85@ .90 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cold weather helps anthracite. Prices show indication of 
recovery, although cheap coal is still to be had. All steam 
sizes in fair demand, and some manufacturers begin to stock. 
Bituminous prices slightly higher. Export business quiet, but 
outlook is favorable. 


Anthracite—The change in the weather has brought about 
the favorable conditions expected, but too late to prevent Sep- 
tember being classed as a most unsatisfactory month. How- 
ever, the closing days find orders coming into the operators at 
last. Retailers report that almost every order is urgent. This 
substantiates the contention that the cellars are practically 
empty and that the consumer would not buy until absolutely 
forced. 

This week broken coal has been in strong demand and 
manufacturers who use this size are beginning to look to the 
future. Egg and stove are also in very fair demand and at 
good prices, while even chestnut shows indications of im- 
provement. Of course this latter size is still quite low in 
price and the prospects are that it will not show any better 
figure so long as the circular price is so out of keeping 
with the other prepared sizes. 

The steam sizes have very materially improved and seem 
to be in quite active demand as compared with last week. On 
special grades it has been impossible to fill the orders due 
partially to the fact that excessive flooding of the mines this 
summer resulted in a larger proportion than usual of the 
small sizes being used right at the colliery. The trade 
is also beginning to give more than passing attention to 
the suspension talk and have come to the conclusion that 
the demands of the miners are very liable to at least cause 
some unsettling of the business. For this reason a manufac- 
turer here and there is putting a car or so of steam coal aside 
for an emergency. 

While the prices on practically all sizes show a tendency to 
strengthen, that there is still cheap coal in the market, 
and it will take a month of real fall weather to eliminate it. 
Better prices are coming without a doubt, for even the indi- 
viduals are now asking a higher figure for pea coal. At the 
present time $2 is the best price obtainable, although we note 
one instance where $2.25 has been obtained all summer fo: 
a special coal of this size. 
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The Western market for anthracite is now awake and has 
strengthened local conditions very materially. 

That there is great faith in a good winter’s business is dem- 
enstrated in a measure by the buildng of four large modern 
yards in the Germantown and Chestnut Hill section of the 
eity. It has been many years since so much building activ- 
ity has existed among coal dealers in one section of the city. 

Quotations per gross ton, exclusive of the Pennsylvania 
state tax of 2%4%, f.o.b. at mines and on vessels at the 
Port Richmond piers are: .- 


Line Tide Tine Tide 
Broken....... $3.50 $4.75 POS nc: Palmers Efebces $2.50 $3.25 
iggy Mev Pade. cise 3.00. 10-00 Buckwheat...... 12h 2225) 
Sbover shart iad ccs 4.00 5.00 Rice ewer stare tes SOOM TEY 
Chestnut....5 25... 4.15 5.25 Barleyiic, Steele 300). 71250 
Bituminous—Last week’s gradual improvement continues, 


with the greatest demand being for the high volatile coals. 
The quiet recovery of the trade seems to be satisfactory to 
the shippers and the belief continues that we are on the 
verge of a good season and possibly an exceptional one. 
There has been some slight increase in prices and this gradu- 
al rise is expected to continue as the demand increases. Ship- 
pers are urging consumers to stock coal and in some in- 
stances their advice is being followed. No sales of large ton- 
nage are reported, as operators are not inclined to commit 
themselves on iarge tonnages at prevailing prices, although 
tenders to this end are frequently made. 

The prevailing prices for the week, per gross ton, are as 
follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, } . $1.20@1.30 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.05@1.15 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.10@1.20 Fairmont gas, slack...... .70@ .30 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.05@1.15 Fairmont lump, ordinary. .95@1.05 
West Va. Freeport....... .90@1.00 Fairmont mine-run...... .85@ .90 

Fairmont slack.......... .60@ .70 


BALTIMORE 


Demand well sustained, car and labor shortage developing 
and prices slowly improving. Exports checked by lack of 
vessels. 

Both labor and car supply grow more unsatisfactory and 
the price list is stiffening. Many mine interests are now 
complaining of a shortage of men. Operations are also re- 
stricted by the car shortage and orders are piling up. There 
is no longer any doubt that a decided stiffening to the market 
is under way. 

The anthracite market is also improving. Nearly all 
dealers report an increasing demand now that cooler weather 
has set in. The-demand so far centers largely on household 
sizes, and pea and nut coal are in especially good demand. 
An extremely busy fall is looked for as many householders 
who ordinarily have their supplies by this time failed to put 
in coal the past summer. 

While there is now some little varience due to immediate 
necessities, prices per short ton to the trade at the mines and 
outside the Capes deliveries are: 





Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines’ Balt.* 

Geo. Crk. Big Vein $1.75 $2.93 Ordinary mine run 0.85 $2.28 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.40 2.58 Ordinary; 42-01 aee .95 2.38 
Clearfield......... 1.25 2.43@2.48 Ordinary slack.... 65 2.08 
South Bork 45.4.0 4.00 2.158 Low sulphur mine- 
Taetrobesnitecce 95° 2.13 TUDE Mao ere nO 2E53 
Somerset (best) .. Les w2.0a Low sulphur }..... 1.25 2.68 
oe (good)... 1.20 2.38 Low sulphur slack. Shihan Dea RSS 

uemahoning..... 1.30 2.48@2.53 Ba SW epscbvein 
Freeport. . coat 85 2.03@2.08 ¥.0.B., outside Capes. 
Miller; Vein... 4.10  2.28@233 

HAMPTON ROADS 
Export shipments holding up well. Fair movement coast- 


wise, Temporary accumulation at Tidewater. 


Dumpings over the local piers have shown up well, espe- 
cially to Italy and various South American countries, while 
the coastwise movement has been fair with cargoes to a large 
number of the New England ports and some shipments South. 

The accumulation of coal on the railroad yards is per- 
haps somewhat in excess of normal and there may be some 
free coal. A number of the shippers, however, have a consid- 
erable quantity of vessel tonnage about due and with that 
now in port the beginning of the week will see a consider- 
able reduction in the quantity now on hand. Prices are prac- 
tically unchanged on the standard grades. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 





Week Ending 





Railroad Aug. 28 Sept.4 Sept.11 Sept.18 Sept. 27 
Norfolk & Western... . 211,699 232,394 156,459 182,047 163,400 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 103,472 82,485 93,260 87,680 91,341 
VPP INI ATS «reine ioae o 82,131 72,302 70,855 59,597 79,176 

Totals. ...; 397,302 387,182 320,574 329,336 333,917 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared during the week 
Sept. 17 to Sept. 24: 


Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freigits 
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NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA—Centinued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tens 
Tasmania? Spezia 4,432 Falk® Cardenas 
Strathalbyn? Dakar 6,666 Eagle Hill? Bangor 
Nordland? Kingston 1,925 Tohickon!? Newburyport 
Capac? Bahia Blanea 1,000 Ontelaunee?? E. Boston 
Achilles? Cristobal 12,000 Lincoln?? Marbelhead 
Genova! Italian 5,261 Ashland?? Boston 
Cleanthis? Palermo 4,788 Logan?? Providence 
I. P. Justesen* Buenos Aires 5,000 Yemassee Providence 
Luigi Ciampi? Naples 5,000 F.W.Munn!2 Providence 
Aldersgate? Buenos Aires 5,050 Powell? Providence 
Nina® Maddalena 4,723 Oley? Searsport 
Selene® Italy 5,050 Macungie? Portland 
Chipana? Chilian 4,644 Pickering?* Bar Harbor 
Doris® Italy 5,293 Cumru?? E. Boston 
Wegadesk?® Cristobal 6,500 Neshaminy?? Brookline 
Soerakrata? Port Said 5,000 Moselem!? Newburyport 
Bianchetto? Genoa 2,469 Paxtang?? E. Cambridge 
Laertis® Buenos Aires 6,039 Tabor?? Portsmouth 
Fert Naples 7,900 Moline?? Philipsdale 
F. Kreger Lisbon 1,863 Tulpehocken?? Milton 
Jacksonville St. Georges 961 Franklin}? Neponset 
Sverre Valparaiso 5,353 Back Ube peers . 
endower?! . Cambridge 
NEWPORT NEWS Good Spring?? Portsmouth 
Tottenham? PortauSpain 4,600 Cocalico?? Portland 
Hermod® Bridgetown 4,500 BALTIMORE 
Caesar? U.S. Govern- 
mane 3,200 Mar Cor Italy 4,500 
Aspleyhall® Naples 6,300 ©. Accame Italy | 6,198 
Veerhaven?? Montevideo 4,200 Falk Cuba 2,685 
Strathspey? Naples 3,800 Argyle Italy, 5,463 
Juan® Cienfuegos 1148 Mediterraneo Russia 3,464 
Birkhall? ? 6,300 Chasehill Italy 5,500 
2 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 7? Castner 
PHILADELPHIA Curran & Bullitt. 9 W. C. Atwater 
Moldegaard Havana 1,788 & Co. *C. G. Blake Co. 5 New 
R. Bohannon Savannah River Coal Co. ° Flat Top Fuel Co. 
Rio Blanco Rio Janeiro 4,470 7 Smokeless Fuel Co. *® Barber & Co., 
Northern Marseilles 2,912 Inc. °* Berwind White. 32 Md. Coal 
Annie Lord Moncton, N. B. 450 & Coke Co. 33C. & O. Coal Agency Co. 
S. H. Davidson Bath 482 32Phila. & Reading C. & I. Co. ?° Ster- 
Modiva Guantanamo 778 ling Coal Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
market is stronger than a week ago, and 
steamers are in demand for grain at higher figures than 
recently paid. It is rumored that three steamers have been 
chartered for coals to the West Coast of Italy at $11.04, and 
but few steamers are offering, as the owners prefer grain at 
rates now obtainable, but occasionally there are boats willing 
to accept coal at less than market rates. 

We quote freight rates on coal by steamer as follows: 


The freight 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana). hs-er 3s eee $2.50@2.75 Bermuda...............$3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2. 10@3'.00) sVers.Croszee. oe eee 3 50@3.75 
Cienfuegosaan nee aoe 3,00@3.50 Tampico... 5...4.235 ee 3 50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75 Rid2. .seore0 ae eee 8.28@8.40 
St. Lucia; be see 3.50@3:.75 . Santosis visa. . ade Oo AO Gao 
St.. Thomas... 55.0 osenl@a.o0 . VLontevideos aie mnie 8.16 j 
Barbsdoss. eect Sh fe) Buenos Aires or La Plats 8.16@8.28 
Kingston sre eees eee 2 (O@o.20' » ROSariOn meee 8.40 
Curacadse. seamen ete 3.25 West Coast of Italy... .. 11.04 
Santiago... ane eee 2 75@3225° ‘Barcelona... 4.0 ee 10.32 
Guantanamo............ 2.75@3.25 Valparaiso or Callac..:. 7.25@ 7.50 
Demerarain:. sch 2 45sec, © 0200@6.50  Marsetlles.42 eee Sel OG 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


OCKAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported frem various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
F. Creadick Cardenas - 657 Falk Havana 4,125 
Berlin Havana 1,400 P. Maersk Malmo $8.30 
Annie _ Casilda 512 Gothard Havana 1,790 
W.H. Sumner Cuba! 489 Panama Chih 2,915 
F. M. Belding Jacksonville 493$1.05 Mediterraneo Barcelona 1,657 
A. B. Sherman Charleston 510 1.10 Jupiter® Italy 3,217 10.08 
Harry Morse New Orleans Jean Mayport 2,301 
1 South Shore. _? Gothenburg or Stockholm. * Op- 
: : a ee! 
BALTIMORE tion Phila. loading. Or Virginia. 
Set es ee : 1,671 VIRGINIA 
int-a-Pitre? 3.75 = je 
F. Palmer eye dee eee go Kankakee River Plate 2,418 
C. F. Cressy Boston 2,089 Nairn Suez 2,324 
Unbe Mendi’ Italy 2,664 Umbe Mendi' Italy 2,664 
Mar Cor Genoa 2,05910,08 Jupiter? Italy 3,217 10.08 
C. Aceame Genoa 2,504 1 Or Baltimore. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Definite car shortages appearing. Operations no heavier. 
Cooler weather. Lake shipments scarcely improved. Free 
coal steady with contract market a shade easier. 


It is stated that not a single mine was able to operate 
on the Pan Handle division last Saturday, on account of there 
being no cars. While few of the mines have had orders 
sufficient to operate six days in the week the lack of cars 
proved a decided inconvenience. On nearly all divisions the 
supply is now scant and coal shippers attribute the scarcity 
to a decrease in the supply much more than to an increase 
in the coal shipments. Mining operations in the Pittsburgh 
district as a whole are at between 65 and 70% of capacity. 

Cooler weather has given a slight impetus to the retail 
coal demand but the trade is still relatively quiet in this 
quarter. The iron and steel industry continues to consume 
a maximum supply of coal and is certain to be a very heavy 
consumer throughout the winter. The line demand generally 
is fair, while railroad consumption has increased. Lake ship- 
ments, while somewhat heavier than a month ago are still 
eomparatively light and the rush in coal shipments expected 
for the closing period of the season is hardly likely to be 
experienced. The ore trade is now under such pressure that 
many boats are going up the Lakes light, in order to get in 
an extra ore cargo or two during the balance of the shipping 
season. 

Prices for free coal retain their recently acquired firmness, 
but on contract to Apr. 1 the market is if anything a shade 
easier again, though not as low as a couple months ago. We 
quote for prompt shipment: Slack, 50@60c.; nut and slack, 
90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1.05; %-in., $1.15; 1%4-in., 
$1.25. On contract to Apr. 1: Slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, $1.15; 
%-in., $1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 

BUFFALO 


No activity in anthracite and none expected till the weather 
is colder. Bituminous improves as the hot weather subsides. 
Prices quite strong. Fall trade promises to be good. 


Bituminous—All reports agree that conditions grow stead- 
ily better. The demand is increasing and the car shortage is 
already making the consumer a trifle anxious and with the 
erops just beginning to move this may be increased soon. 
Certain mines that have been running four or five days a 
week are now preparing to go on full-time schedules. The 
Eastern demand is much better than it was, but there is no 
particular improvement in Canada. 

Quotations on best grades, f.o.b. Buffalo, are: 


Allegheny Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
SETS eR Toye ain ce NF Int se. opine anole $2.65 $2.45 $2.55 
BD HPO CURE CET fs ive clears ahs auers\a fois fotec ss 2.50 pal Bess ae 
oN EAVES gn Bite ee se Rete COREE Cea eee 2.40 Dike 2.30 
eles 5 Sa UA AN ane eee cee 2.05 2.00 2.30 


Quotations and freight rates to points east of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Kingston, Ont., are per long ton and balance of this 
territory is on the short-ton basis. 


Anthracite—There is very little stir anywhere yet, though 

the trade feels that it must be near. It is the general opinion 
that there is less in consumers’ hands now than has been the 
ease in a long time and there is some eagerness to get started. 
There has been rather more coal sold by the independent com- 
panies than usual, but they have not failed to cut the cir- 
eular price if necessary to do business. Concessions in this 
territory rule from 10 to 25c. off the chiang some being 
reported sold at April prices. 
' Quotations, f.o.b. cars at Buffalo, or in trestle to retailers, 
is $5.60 for lump, $5.85 for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut 
and $4.30 for pea, with 25c. additional for delivery on board 
vessel, all per gross ton of 2,240 Ib. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Industrial demand light and trade continues quiet. 


Trade is quiet and featureless with ample supplies on 
hand. Manufacturing in nearly all lines continues inactive 
with little indication of any improvement for some time, 
though hopes are entertained that the good harvest may bring 
about a revival. Prices per short ton for best grades remain 
unchanged as follows: Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and nut, 
$7.75; grate, $7.50; pea, $6.50; bituminous, steam, $5.25; screen- 
ings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale, 
bituminous, f.o.b. cars at destination, three-quarter lump, 
$3.56; screenings, $3. 
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COLUMBUS 


Warmer weather makes the coal trade quiet, especially in 
domestic lines. Prices are still well maintained and the tone 
of the market is good. 


There is a lull in the demand for domestic grades, due to 
warmer weather and retailers are holding up shipments, while 
orders are a little harder to book. But the tone of the trade 
is still good and future prospects are believed to be bright. 
The present relapse is regarded as only temporary. 

Domestic business slowed up especially under the pressure 
of higher temperatures. Dealers are not placing erders so 
promptly, and some have even requested that shipments be 
held up. The better weather has permitted farmers to look 
after their fall work and they are not hauling coal at present. 
Prices are firm at the levels which have prevailed for the 
past few weeks. Considerable Hocking lump is new being 
stocked. 

The Lake trade is rather slow although a considerable ton- 
nage is going to the Northwest via the Lakes. At the Toledo 
docks of the Hocking Valley a total of 70,000 tons was loaded 
the week ending Sept. 24, but a large part of this eame from 
West Virginia. Chartering is going on and there will be con- 
siderable activity from now until the close of navigation. 


Prices in Ohio fields are as follows in short tons, f.o.b. 
mines: 
Hocking , Pomeroy LEasternOhio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump....... $1.50 $1.60 

Inch and a quarter...... 1.40 1.45 $1.30 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch...... 1.25 ih as ¥,25 

BN Gee 28h OR, gee P15 125 4.15 
Mine-run..... he: 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack...... 65 65 .50 . 60 
Coarse slack. Saree ene “DD /55 .40 .50 


Mines have been working at about the following pereent- 
ages of full capacity: 














= Week Ended Week Ended 
District Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. District Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
4 11 18 25 4 11 18 25 
Hocking.... 45 40 45 50 Cambridge. 40 44 45 45 
Jackson.... 20 25 25 25 Massillon... 40 40 45 45 
Pomeroy .. 50 50 60 75 Eastern O.. 60 60 70 Chis 


Crooksville. 35 35 40 40 


Average... 41 42 47 50 





CLEVELAND 


Slack prices noticeably stronger. 
unchanged. 


Coarse coals generally 


Fine-coal prices are five to fifteen cents higher than a 
week ago. The market is exclusively supplied with Ohio coals 
with the exception of a few cars of Pennsylvania. ‘The high 
prices asked by the Pennsylvania and the West Virginia 
operators are keeping those coals out of the market. 

Supplies are not large and receipts are below the average 
of the last six weeks. There is very little call for most 
coarse coals except the domestic sizes, which are being bought 
a little more liberally. The domestic trade is not very brisk, 
and fluctuates with the weather. 

The Lake trade is slowly improving. Up to Sept. 1 the Du- 
luth grain shipments are fast reaching the high point of the 
season and Lake Superior coal docks are shipping accordingly. 
The Canadian trade is taking considerably more eoal than it 


did. The Lake business will be better from now on until the 
middle of November. 
Jobbers are paying’ the following prices per net ton, f.0.b. 
Cleveland: 
Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio ‘ 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Pun py Marea: $3.70 
Lump, 6-10... - 325; $2.30 
ump; 1f-1n.. <5. $2.30 2.10 $2.15 — 
Lump, -in.. 5.8. 2.20 $2.00 2.00 1.95@2.00 
ee Reet t 3.70 1.95 
Mine run. ae 2.80 2.10 1.90 1.85 1.85 
BS LCIC eae Satay cereneee 1.80 1.85 1.65 1.65@1 70 
DETROIT 


Weather adverse 
Shipments 


Slow but regular gains in steam coal. 
for domestic sizes. Anthracite distribution slow. 
by Lake route are less. 


Bituminous—While the present situation in Detroit can- 
not be considered as strong, there is enough activity in steam 
coal to indicate a definite improvement. Sales are showing 
a slight increase in volume. The number of inquiries and or- 
ders, from towns in Michigan, outside Detroit, indicates a 
better condition. This together with the gradually broaden- 
ing local market is maintaining prices. The problem of deal- 
ing with speculative shipments dumped in the local market 
by various operators, still exists, though in less vexatious 
form than a month ago. Few of the coal consumers are ac- 
cumulating reserve stocks, despite the warning from _ ship- 
pers that car shortage and weather condition may seriously 
interfere with deliveries later. 


are not coming forward with 
orders as rapidly as shippers had expected. This is attributed 
to a belated buying on the part of the consumers. There 
was considerable activity in distribution early this month but 
buyers now seem less eager. A slowing down in the Lake 
movement of both anthracite and bituminous is forecasted 


Anthracite—Retail dealers 


for the remainder of the navigation season. Practically all 
freighters are in commission, the demand in the grain and 
ore carrying trades is so great that a number of owners 


are sending their vessels on upbound trips, without cargoes. 


TOLEDO 

Steam coal fairly steady but other grades are dull and 
heavy. Closing of Sunday Creek mines causes a better feeling 
in the market, 

There is some change for the better, especially in steam 
coal. Pocahontas is more plentiful than it was but the call 
is light and prices are inclined to show some weakening. 
There is some little demand for Pittsburgh No. 8, which for a 
time was practically a dead issue. The Ohio mines are 
generally quiet but some of the Hocking Valley operators are 
fairly well supplied with orders. The closing of the Sunday 
Creek mines in that territory has made a better demand for 
some of the independent mines. Considerable coal is coming 
in to the local docks, and an increased volume from Hocking 
territory, but the Lake movement generally is light as 
compared with other seasons. , 

Following are the price quotations, f.o.b. mine, per short 
ton: 


Massil- 
Poca- West Hock- Pom- Jack- lon 
hontas Virginia ing eroy son Kentucky No. 8 
Lump....... $2.25 $1.40 @ $1.85 $1.50 $1.65 $2.50 $1.75 $1.35 
orig cose 2.25 1.00@ 1.25 i eter oie 2.50. 1:25 1.20 
Minerun.... 1.40 E851) 100 Fer LO a LO eee .90@$1.10 pO 
INS ook tire eters 90 @ bets SI 2e re e2 5 ae oe  20@ Llane 
Nut, pea and .60@ 
BIACKS Ere eAtee Eat okie de ; 65 65 .60 .40@  .60 75 
CINCINNATI 


Warm weather slows down the domestic demand material- 
ly. Steam coal remains weak and in slow demand. Car 
supply is not good. 

While it is rather early in the season for a weather mar- 
ket to be reported, it remains a fact that the unexpectedly 
warm weather of the past’ week exerted a marked influence. 
Price concessions are still reported. The car supply is short 
apparently, but there are still enough cars to forward more 
coal than the market can readily absorb. Industrial activity 
is limited to the iron, steel and machinery trades, and these 
are not sufficient to create an active market for screenings 
and run-of-mine. 

LOUISVILLE 


Warm weather and heavy shipments cause a relapse. 
ear shortage and outlook in this respect rather ominous. 


The 
lations 
August 


Some 


recent warm weather, combined with the accumu- 
due to the heavy shipments of the latter part of 
and the first part of. September have flattened the 
market: Shipments have outstripped the demand and the 
market is long both on domestic and steam sizes, especially 
the latter. In the western Kentucky field the steam coals are 
particularly slow; it is reported that one operator is trying to 
give away 30 cars of screenings for the freight and that he 
is offering to sell this grade on contract up to Apr. 1 at 15c. 
a ton, f.o.b. the mines, 

Prices, f.o.b. the mines, have ranged during the past week 
on the following basis per long ton: Block, from $1.60 to 


$2.25; egg, $1.20 to $2.40; nut and slack, 20 to 40c and 
50 to 65c. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Negotiations continue on furnace coke contracts for first 
half. Prompt coke a shade firmer. Production and shipments 
approximately stationary, 


Claire furnace in the Shenango Valley will blow in about 
Oct. 1, on coke contracted for a few weeks ago. Otherwise 
there is no definite increase in merchant coke consumption 
in sight. Two or three consumers who were not covered for 
the year on contract have lately bought for the remainder 
of the year at $2 and $2.25, and the principal business before 
the market is now the first half of the new year. On this 
position there is considerable negotiation but buyers and 
sellers are not getting together rapidly. Sliding scales have 
been much discussed but there remains a possibility that a 
regular movement may start on a flat price basis, perhaps 
on a basis between $2.25 and $2.50. The lower figure has 
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already been bid but turned down by makers of high-grade 
coke. Prompt furnace coke continues in very light demand, 
but offerings are also light and the market seems a shade 
firmer. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.65@1.75; contract 
furnace to Dec. 31, $2@2.25; prompt foundry, $2.30@2.60; 
contract foundry, $2.40@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the”° week ended Sept. 18 at 
382,467 tons, a decrease of 5,236 tons, and shipments at 390,290 
tons, an increase of 1,428 tons. 

Buffalo—The market grows stronger week by week, on 
account of the activity in the iron trade. The demand is 
everywhere good and the outlook is most encouraging. As 
the Lake season proceeds into its last quarter and ore move- 
ments sometimes slack off the call for tonnage increases. 
Prices are very firm on the basis of $4.30 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, with $3.35 for stock coke. 

Chiecago—The coke situation from all points of view is 
in a better position now than it has been at any time in 
several years. The trend is still upward, and selling prices 
may soon be higher. The lively demand for steel products 
is resulting in heavily increased demand for furnace and 
foundry coke, while the retail trade for byproduct sizes has 
quickened. Gashouse demand is quiet. Quotations f.o.b. cars 
Chicago per net ton are as follows: Byproduct foundry, 
$4.90@5.10; byproduct domestic, $4.75; Connellsville, $4.85@5; 
Wise County, $4.75@5; gas coke, $3.85@4. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Domestic buying brisk. Eastern coals easier. Car supply 
begins to tighten. Screenings weaker. Anthracite slow. 

The weather became markedly cooler with frosts in some 
localities early this week, which has given renewed vigor 
to the market. Prices are generally steady although there are 
spots where they have been cut. Steam coals, particularly 
screenings, have shown weakness, declining as much as 40e. 
for the Southern Illinois product. Indiana screenings show 
more resistance. Car shortages are in evidence, and some 
Illinois mines have lost one or two days this week. Increased 
buying of domestic sizes *‘s in evidence and but little cheap 
coal is being offered. An increasing number of railroads 
are stocking up in order to take advantage of available 
equipment and to have the coal ready for any emergency. 

Interior retailers have taken but little coal from the docks 
during the past week. Northwestern prices remain un- 
changed, but a goodly tonnage of Illinois coals has been moy- 
ing toward that territory. Orders from dealers in Western 
states such as Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas are 
growing, and will show an increase from now on. They 
Lought practically nothing last year, and have delayed pur- 
chases this year and the immense crops with good prices, as- 
sures an abnormal volume of orders. Contrary to the situ- 
ation in other parts of the state, it is said that most of the 
retail dealers in northern [llinois are well stocked. 


CHICAGO 


Circulars more firmly maintained situation in Indiana 
notably firmer. Smokeless market mixed Kentucky and Hock- 
ing coals strong.. Anthracite slow opening up. 


Franklin County operators are adhering strictly to the 
circular of $1.75 on lump, egg’ and No. 1 nut, while William- 
son County shippers are averaging around $1.60 for these 
sizes. The over-production of steam coals in this section has 
caused a decline in screenings which have averaged 50c. per 
ton. Williamson County operations are behind orders, and are 
finding a very wide market for their coal. The higher priced 
steam sizes of Franklin County are heavy but Saline County 
sereenings are stronger, and quite a tonnage has been sold 
here at from 60c. to T70c. 

The situation in the Indiana field is much improved. 
Domestic demand has a better tone and quite a number of 
manufacturing plants will soon start operations again, which 
will insure a better call for steam coals. Some of the oper- 
ators state that $1.70 to $1.75 will be a firm price on domestic 
lump from Nos. 6 and 4 mines during October. Third and 
Fifth Vein steam shipments have been of moderate volume 
while screenings have steadily brought from 60c. to T75c. 

The smokeless situation is still a mixed one, and spot buy- 
ing prices have been less than circular figures. On direct 
shipments from the mines the major producers are maintain- 
ing a price of $2.25 for genuine No. 3 vein lump and. egg, 
but spot shipments of these grades have been sold as low as 
$1.85. The mine-run situation with the splint producers is in 
much better condition, although the splint demand generally 
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is still quiescent. It is said the Lake movement is becoming 
heavier and generally more satisfactory. 

Production at eastern Kentucky mines during the past 
several weeks has been heavier than during any previous 
year in the history of the state, and there is now a gradual 
improvement in prices and demand. Sporadic car shortages 
are already in evidence. Higher selling prices on all grades 
are confidently expected this month. I. & N. mines are 
reported sold up to capacity. 

Very little anthracite coal has been ordered recently, due 
mainly to the mild weather. Indifference still rules among 
the dealers, and colder weather will be needed to put new life 
into the trade and induce stocking. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


Lump...... $1. 60@1. 75 $1. 50@1.65 $1.50@1.60 $1.35@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump e -25@1.35 1.15@1.30 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.35 
2} and 3-in. 

lum ‘ ae Ae 1.35@1.50 Sins 1.30@1.35 
1j-in. ump. “eee fe 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 Se 
J ee 1.60@1.75 1.45@1.60 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.25 
ee 55 1.50@1 65 .95@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 oe 1.50@1.60 Patek SAA 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 a: Re Ke 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 5a oh oe See te 
Mine-run... 1.10@!1.15 1.05@1.10 .85@ 95 .95@1.10 .85@1.05 
Screenings. . .50@ .65 .40@ .55 40@ 60 55@ .65 .75@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.50@1.75 $1.50@2.25 $2.25 $1.75@2.25 $1. ne 60 
lj-in. lump. 1.20@1.30 1.00@1.15 oes T2256 
Eegg........ 1.50@1.75 1.00@1.40 2.25 1.75@2.00. 1. B51, 50 
ING. 35. ac ee .90@1.15 ee: 1.25@1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.75 ve thee Ao 
No. 2 nut 1.40 D2 aes 
Mine-run... ib .90@1.00 1.40 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 
Screenings .60@ .70 .45@ .80 Me. dies ert *. 
ST. LOUIS 


Franklin County mines forced to decline lump orders. 
Lump coals from inner group heavy. Dealers delay buying. 


The demand for the higher grades of lump, from the outer 
group of mines, is stronger, due to the filling of the cellars 
and the laying in of stocks by dealers in anticipation of a 
still better domestic demand. This has caused weakness in 
the finer grades for steam use. Lump from the inner group, 
on the other hand, is a drug on the market because the warm 
September weather has enabled the less prosperous element 
to hold off laying in their winter’s supply. The operators, 
in anticipation of the usual run of September orders, shipped 
in heavily at the first of the month and loaded the tracks. 
Sereenings show some activity and the minimum is 35c. 


The following are mine prices per net ton: 

Staunton Collinsville Sparta Standard 
GANS ADAP S Ailcce eieseis:etes s,s $1.35@1.50 $1.20@1.35 $1.15@1.25 $1.15@1.20 
A We GN Way 4028 Palle HN Aa REE 1.15@1.30 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 .90@1.00 
PWIND ec tess Sueno ace 1.15@1.20 1.10@1.20 95@1.00 
INFOQ TE NTP on wk Ae BEC Ot PUSALSE OG. gi et leu een 75@ .85 
LUG PROT nee aut Gus te Gn OE Cee ne OU ene aan ee 60@ .70 
INGwetiwashedinec shes 6 1'.50 Fe50@1.35° wv... 5 See 
No. 2 washed........... PECOG@ARCOUMUEZONP oie oo 1 
Wo. 3 washed. ..5......: 1.20 thee 9 0 —=—ts« eee 
Wo.4 washed 3.2: 23.5. iS lO. . \. ee ees 
No. 5 washed .70 65@: 70, <. a6. 2 ee 
BOreeniigs empresa abcinaieacic Vaca Gas. .40 35@ .40 

DULUTH 


Shipments of bituminous about normal. Anthracite move- 
ment lighter. 

Shipments of bituminous coal are well up to the average 
for this season of the year, the demand from the elevators 
and the line companies operating throughout the Northwest 
being quite brisk. There is also a disposition on the part of 
the railways running out of the head of the lakes to increase 
their purchases. Shipments of all grades of coal for the 
month of August amounted to 18,075 cars, showing an increase 
over July of 5,220 cars, a healthy and a normal improvement. 
The total shipments made for the year ending Aug. 31 are 
128,563 cars, as compared with 141,379 cars during the same 
period last year, or a decrease of 12,816 cars. 

Quotations f.o.b. docks, per short ton, are as follows: 


Millers 

Yough Splint Hocking Smokeless Elkhorn Creek 

TUM Pp ss os $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 $3.65 
Dock-run... 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.25 3.35 
Stoveornut 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 Ba00 3.65 
OORS 5 51lie olathe 2.40 2.40 2.25 2.75 2.40 2.40 


Very little business is being done in the anthracite trade, 
due to the very fine June-like weather. It being next to 
impossible to induce consumers in this section to stock up 
as long as it is not necessary to have a fire going. Dock 
companies quote f.o.b. cars their docks, per short ton as 
follows: Egg and stove $6.85, nut, $7.10, pea, $5.55; buck- 
wheat, $4. 
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VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 

Shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for the month of 
July amounted to 381,853 net tons, as compared with 301,932 
tons in June. 

EXPORTS 

Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade at the specified districts, during the month of July, 
1915, were as follows: 








Districts Anthracite Bituminous Coke 

Maine and New Hampshire..... 831 OF a: 
Maryland’ ,00. 9 ted ne ctee at ee 85 258,585 12,072 
Dfiassachusetts:.«,r misc lc nee OS ian peel): hs F 
IN Ove) Y Ori. ace eee vee errr ane 29,197 3,021 1,636 
Philadelphia ss: 1s se een ae 5,458 167,321 26 
Porto Rico wt: eiscnek Se 04 ee 75 ee 
VAP PINIG 3s ayo. 5 ae Ie Ge ae ee 765,778 701 
Lin ya (6 pins Bee fi ne AS Gate Pn coma i ge 
Wlobile:. 0. oer eee rie cae ee 558 
New Orleans. . Be artes cise cce 38 1,037 19 
PATIZOTIA, «chee cael eee ries 2,570 1,929 3,094 
LA ot or ER AOI ed 1 Ge fine 10,357 10,934 
Ward. (35s See ae en oe eee 1,363 32 
San Francisco. . RSS cost ee Memes 31 13 
Southern California............ 4 2D Me eee 
peer netOn Lae 321 3,191 
Buffalo. . 98,598 161,490 29,585. 
Dakota. . te CO ce 1h oan one 1,984 123 
Duluth & ‘Superior. Patol UN iat 28 UR SY 27 
Michigan. . AiR a elt ret aes 95 B2,200 5.boe 
Ohio: ...). 3 sce ae eee 2,800 714,767 550 
Rochester: Ascaeeaeee aee 68,442 82,871 681 
Du, Lia wrence....se el ee eaten eee 64,060 21,038 1,535 
WVermont.:.0 20a r cee eee 690 328 69 

Total. .c.4) iat eee 273,206 2,226,493 69,825 

BUNKER COAL 
Districts Gross Tons Districts Gross Tons: 

BVary land cic onc eee eee 53,113 Bhiladelp hiss cncclcrn 47,053 
New» Yorks. fens. tn ere 289,202 MAD a bert) Sinan i ae a An eee 177,499 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for August of the 
current year and the eight months of 1914 and 1915, in short 
tons: 








— August — Eight Months —— 

5 1915 1914 
ADthracitess,-<cs.« «tetas 743,257 795,492 6,819,744 7,036,663 
IBitUmMINOUs. us. . ae 3,847,575 4,074,810 27,777,498 29,814,540 
Coke «023g )adae far eee 1,135,645 789,363 7,225,908 6,846,389 
TFotalaeiimerse © 5,726,477 5,659,665 41,823,140 43,679,582 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road for August of this 











year, the eight months of this year and last year were as 
follows, in short tons: 
— August -——— Hight Months-—— 
Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign....... 190,454 449 559 1,253,347 2,634,543 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 328,279 292,244 2,570,213 2,180,164 
Domestic... (sc) oon eee 1,932,075 2,299,190 13,646,631 13,874,590 
Coke 
Tidewater, foteigion see eel ee ere Bra § 197 18,459 
POmesticy ssc phere 79,156 71,844 748,134 573,436 
Total. / 4.7 Sane 2,529,964 3,114,608 18,218,522 19,281,192 
Be ee ee ee ee UU 2 
: FOREIGN MARKETS : 
Racosvmpsusauivinusevtce Ge eiemaaiacl eeeasee te ecdetecerate eetie eee ni Siesta ies cctrcecimsacaganthune git 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 10—Business is generally quiet for prompt positions, 


but there is prospect of a more active demand. Quotations 

are approximately as follow: 

Best Welsh steam... . Nominal Best Monmouthshires. .. $5.52@5.76 

Best seconds............ Nominal SGGonds irs. Waar 5.04@5.28 

Reconds.. .)..c..h eae $5.52@5.76 Best Cardiff smalls. 4.20@4.44 

Best dry coals........ i Oo, 020.76  Carco smalliss, >. 220... 2.64@2.88 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth 


or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is more active and with tonnage of- 


fering more freely, rates show some irregularity and are ap- 
proximately as follow: 


Gibraltar. <x ce nie S4eL So NADICS eens $6.96 St. Vincent....... $4.32 
Marseilles........ 6.47 Alexandria....... 7.20 Rio de Janeiro.... 5.28 
MEA C¢ een. a 6246 — Port Saidiisat..= | 7020 Monte Video. .... 5.04 
Genoa... 6.96) ati4i8 Palmasacy.., . 4.08 Buenos Aires..... 5.28 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 

Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1321 Marshall County Plymouth Ind. 280b 530 
1436 Emmons Bd. of Com’rs. Linton Na! 70b 490 
1458 Lincoln Bd. of Com’rs. Davenport Wash. 50 530 
1460 La Moure Bd. of Com’rs. La Moure ND: 100b 530 
1463 City Government Little Falls Minn, 50b 530 
1465 Court House Selby SoD: 530 
1466 Court House Bismark N. D 200b 531 
1470 Benson Bd. of Com’rs. Minnewaukan N. D. 150b 531 
1477 N. J. State Epileptics Skillman ING ol: 531 
1478 N. J. Home for Boys Jamesburg Naa Dol 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

+No. 866—Cleveland, Ohie—Bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 

p. 1085), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements 
of the local Water-Works Department, will be received until 
Oct. 14 instead of Sept. 15 as was originally announced. It 
is rumored that the old contract will be renewed if the same 
Address City Purchasing Agent, Water- 
Ohio. 
It is understood that William Vol- 
ker & Co. have reconsidered their intention of contracting 
(pp. 116, 489). The firm has not placed any orders since 
July, and are not in the market at the present time. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, William Volker & Co., Main and 
Second Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

10S0—Kansas City, Mo.—The packing firm of Morris & 
Co. announce that they have decided to confine their fuel pur- 
chases involving from 750 to 1,200 tons per week (p. 117), to 
the open market. Address Purchasing Agent, Morris & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


price can be obtained. 
Works Dept., Cleveland, 


1047—Kansas City, Mo. 





1107—Kansas City, Mo.—The fuel requirements of the 
Densmore Hotel, involving approximately 3800 tons of slack 
(p. 157), will be bought in the open market instead of con- 
tracted for as previously noted. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Densmore Hotel, 912 Locust St., Kansas City, Mo. 

1178—Cumberland, Md.—The requirements on this contract 
(p. 243), which provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with its coal requirements, are approximately as 


follows: Cumberland schools, 500 tons; Mt. Savage school, 40 
tons; Eckhart school, 250 tons; Midland and Ocean schools, 


75 tons; Lonaconing schools, 187 tons; Barton school, 75 tons; 
Westonport and Luke schools, 140 tons. Bids were received 
until Sept. 29 and only Georges Creek Big Vein coal will be 
considered. Address Sept. John E., Edwards, Bd. of School 
Coms., No. 7 Union St., Cumberland, Md. 


1313—Boston, Mass.—It is understood that the Boston & 
Maine R.R. has decided not to accept any of the tenders 
made on this contract (p. 867). The present contract has a 
considerable time to run yet, and it is probable that nothing 
further will be heard in regard to this contract until at 
least next year. Address B. S. Hinckley, Boston & Maine 
R.R., Boston, Mass. 

1404—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p, 448), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the New Orleans Cotton Exchange with 
its winter supply of coal, will involve approximately 100 tons. 
Address Secy. H. G. Hester, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
New Orleans, La. 


1444—New Orleans, La.—The contract for supplying the 
American Brewing Co. (p. 490), does not expire until the end 
of December instead of at the present time as previously 
announced. Address Ed. G. Schleider, American Brewing Co., 
New Orleans, La. 
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New Business 


+1480—Massillon, Ohio—The Board of Educaion at this 
place received bids until noon, Sept. 29, for furnishing and 
delivering coal as may be required during the coming school 
year. Bids were requested on Goshen and Massillon mine-run, 
lump and slack. Address Clk. William Fielberth, Bd. of Edu., 
Massillon, Ohio. 


+#14S1—Mandan, N. D.—The Board of Education will re- 
ceive bids until 8 p.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing approximately 
200 tons of screened, deep-mined lignite coal to be delivered 
at the various school houses. All bids must be accompanied 
by certified checks for $25. Address Clk. J. H. Noakes, Bd. of 
Edu., Mandan, N. D. ; : 


1482—Louisville, Ky.—The contract for furnishing the Co- 
lumbia Building with from 100 to 125 tons of coal per month 
expires during the current month. Address Mgr. Columbia 
Bldg., Fourth and Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


+1483—Annandale> Minn.—Bids will be received by School 
District No. 71 for furnishing and delivering two carloads of 
Pocahontas coal as may be required during the ensuing year. 
Address Clk. N. C. Smith, School Dist. No. 71, Annandale, Minn. 


+1484—Sunbury, Penn.—The County Controller will receive 
bids until 11 a.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing and delivering 250 
tons of anthracite pea coal to the local Court House; 125 tons 
are to be delivered at once and the balance as required. All 
bids must be accompanied by a certified check for $200. Ad- 
dress Controller Aaron Baker, Court House, Sunbury, Penn. 


*$1485—Roeck Falls, I1l.—The Rock Falls Electric Light 
Plant usually contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving 
approximately 1,800 tons of mine-run coal, about Nov. 1. The 
business is done on a competitive basis, and the customary 
price is about $2.20 per ton. Address Supt. O. M. Aarvig, Rock 
Falls Electric Light Plant, Rock Falls, Ill. 


+ 1486—Cooperstown, N. D.—The Griggs County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids on Oct. 4 for furnishing and deliver- 
ing to the local Court House 40 tons of anthracite stove coal, 
20 tons of Hocking Valley and 20 tons of Pocahontas. Ad- 
dress County Audr. H. S. Rearick, Cooperstown, N. D. 





1487—Canton, Ohio—The Carnahan Tin Plate Co. usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approx- 
imately 24,000 tons of mine-run coal, about Nov. 1. Deliveries 
are required at the rate of two cars per day. Address Secy. 
and Treas. Roy Carnahan, Carnahan Tin Plate Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


#$148SS—Eau Claire, Wis.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until 5 p.m., Sept. 27, for furnishing and 
delivering approximately 500 tons of West Virginia splint, 
Kentucky block, Pocahontas smokeless or anthracite pea coal 
to the local school buildings. Address Secy. Emma Schroeder, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

+1489—Trenton, N. J.—Bids were received until 10 a.m., 
Sept. 380, for furnishing the coal requirements at the State 
Home for Girls as may be required during the period begin- 
ning Nov. 1 of this year and ending Apr. 30 of next year. Ad- 
dress Supt. (Mrs.) E. V. H. Mansell, New Jersey State Home 
for Girls, Trenton, N. J. 


+1490—Leetonia, Ohio—The Board of Public Affairs will 
receive bids until 7 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing and delivering 
mine-run, screened, nut and slack coal to the pumping station 
of the local water-works as may be required during the en- 
suing year. Address Clk. Jacob Kuegle, Bd. of Pub. Affairs, 
Leetonia, Ohio. 


1491—Louisville, Ky.—The contract for furnishing the fuel 
supply of the Bradford Mills, a branch of the American Wool 
Co., expires on Nov. 1. The present contract is held by the 
James Coal Co. and involves about one car of nut and slack 
coal per week. Quotations should be made f.o.b. the German- 
town switch. Address Purchasing Agent, Bradford Mills, 
Dandridge and Reutlinger Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


+ 1492—Vintondale, Penn.—The School Board at this place 
received bids until Sept. 30 for furnishing and delivering coal 
to the local school buildings as may be required during the 
ensuing year. Address Secy. George S. Blewett, Vintondale. 
Penn. 
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#$1493—Jacksonville, Fla.—The City Government will re- 
ceive bids until 8 p.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing and delivering 
approximately 150 tons of the best anthracite egg coal and 
about 85 tons of bituminous for use at the city buildings, fire 
and police stations. Address Pur. Agt. R. N. Ellis, City Hall, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


#+1494—Grand Forks, N. D.—The City Government will re- 
ceive bids until 4 p.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing coal approxi- 
mately as follows: 2,000 tons of Youghiogheny screenings, 100 
tons of anthracite chestnut, 200 tons of Youghiogheny or 
Hocking lump, 100 tons anthracite stove or egg. All proposals 
must be accompanied by a certified check for $200, Address 
City Audr. W. H. Alexander, Grand Forks, N. D. 


+1495—Ashtabula, Ohio—The Ashtabula County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until 1 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing 
lump coal for the county buildings at Kingsville and Jeffer- 
son during the year beginning Oct. 15. Quotations should be 
on the basis of a net ton f.o.b. cars at Kingsville and Jeffer- 
son. Address Clk. B. E. Brainard, Board of County Comrs., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


+#1496—Virginia, Minn.—The City Government received 
sealed bids until 8 p.m., Sept. 28, for furnishing and delivering 
approximately 100 tons of either Pocahontas or anthracite 
buckwheat, egg, nut or stove coal. Address City Clk. Albert 
BE. Bickford, Virginia City, Minn. 


1497—Cleveland, Ohio—The City Government will receive 
bids until noon, Oct. 6, for furnishing coal for the Department 
of Public Utilities, Division of Water. All bids must be sub- 
mitted on blank forms that may be obtained on application. 
Address Comr. of Purchases and Supplies A. R. Callow, 511 
City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1498—Louisville, Ky.—The contract for furnishing the Fall 
City Brewery with its fuel requirements, involving three or 
four carloads of nut and slack coal per week, will expire on 
Nov. 1. Deliveries are made by rail. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Fall City Brewery, 29th and Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

1499—New Orleans, La.—The Presbyterian Hospital at this 
place will contract some time during the current month for 
its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 700 tons. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Committee, Presbyterian Hospital, 719 Ca- 
rondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


#1500—Punxsutawney, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until Oct. 11 for furnishing mine- 
run coal as may be required. Address Secy. W. A. Sutter, 
Punxsutawney Bd. of Edu., Punxsutawney, Penn. 


1501—New Orleans, La.—The Crescent Bed Co. is consid- 
ering bids for furnishing approximately 200 tons of mine-run 
coal, the purchase to be negotiated from the mines. Address 
Pur. Agt. Peter Jung, Jr., Crescent Bed Co., Gravier and Broad 
St., New Orleans, La. 

1502—Bismarek, N. D.—The State Board of Regents will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 13, for furnishing coal to the 
various state institutions during the period until June 30, 1916. 
The tonnages required are: North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
leeg, Fargo, 2,700 tons; State School of Science, Wahpeton, 
700 tons; State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, 600 
tons; State School of Forestry, Bottineau, N.-D., L00ston seins 
best quality steam coal is required and quotations should be 
f.o.b. railroad switch at the institution or the most convenient 
point thereto as will be designated. Bidders are required to 
specify the mines from which they propose to furnish coal, 
and also to give analysis. The successful bidder will be re- 
quired to furnish a surety bond of not less than $1 per ton 
of coal contracted for. Bids will also be received for range 
coal in car lots at each of the points noted. Address Secy. 
Charles Brewer, State Bd. of Regents, Bismack, N. D. 


1503—Covington, Ind.—The Fountain County Commission- 
ers will receive bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing coal as 
follows: For the County Farm, 200 tons; Courthouse, 100 tons; 
County Jail, 60 tons. The coal is all to be 4-in. sereened lump 
and that for the Courthouse and Jail is to be delivered in the 
bins as required, all deliveries to be completed by Jan. 1, 1916. 
Bids are also requested for furnishing coal to the County 
Asylum and quotations on this business should be f.o.b. cars 
at Nebeker’s station. Address Audr. Hyman W. Newlin, 
Fountain County, Covington, Ind. ; 


1504—New Orleans, La.—The contract of the Swiss Steam 
Laundry at this place, involving approximately 600 tons of 
steam coal per annum, will expire on Nov. 1. Address Pres. 


L. P. Hakenjos, Swiss Steam Laundry, 1010 Gravier St., New - 


Orleans, La. 

+1505—Gilbert, Minn.—Bids were received until Sept. 27 
for furnishing School District No. 18 with approximately 600 
tons of Pocahontas mine-run and 200 tons of anthracite stove 
coal. Address Clerk, School Dist. No: 18, Gilbert, Minn. 
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#$1506—Trenton, N. J.—Bids will be received by the New 
Jersey State Prison until 1 p.m., Oct. 13, for furnishing coal | 
as required during the period from Nov. 1 of the current year 
to Mar. 31 of next year, at the following places: State Prison 
at Trenton, N. J.; State Road Camp No. 1 at Springfield, N. J.; 
State Road Camp No. 2 at Rocky Hill, N. J.; State Road Camp 
No. 3 at Elmer, N. J. All bids must be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check. Address Fiscal Agt. J. P. McCormack, State 
Prison, Trenton, N. J. 


1507—New Orleans, La.—The Dixie Laundry Co. of this 
place is requesting bids for furnishing its annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving approximately 100 tons of steam coal. 
Address Secy.-Treas. Max N. Kohler, Dixie Laundry Co., 1124 
Tulane Ave., New Orleans, La. 


+*1508S—Kansas City, Kan.—The City Government received 
bids until 9 a.m., Sept. 28, for furnishing approximately 400 
tons of Cherokee lump coal. Address City Clerk, Kansas City, 
Kan. 


1509—White Rock, S. D.—The County Commissioners will 
receive bids until noon, Oct. 5, for furnishing and delivering 
to the Court House 100 tons of Zenith screened steam coal, 
and also for furnishing, f.o.b. cars, 15 tons of anthracite coal 
for the county farm. Address County Audr. O. F. Lien, Bad. 
of County Comrs., White Rock, S. D. 


1510—New Orleans, La.—The Louisiana Distilling Co. will 
receive bids for its fuel requirements at any time. Address 
Manager, Louisiana Distilling Co., 865 S. Peters St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


1511—Bedford, Ind.—The Lawrence County Commissioners 
will receive bids until Oct. 4 for furnishing and delivering 
approximately 100 tons of Black Creek coal to the poor farm. 
Address Audr. E. W. Edwards, County Comrs., Bedford, Ind. 


1512—Portage, Penn.—The School Board at this place will 
receive bids until Oct. 2 for furnishing and delivering either 
Miller vein or C Prime vein coal as may be required during 
the coming school year. Address Secy. H. D. Border, School 
Bd., Portage, Penn. 


1513—Virginia, Minn.—The Board of Education received 
bids until Sept. 27 for furnishing 1,000 tons of Youghiogheny 
screenings, 500 tons of buckwheat and 100 tons of stove coal. 
Address Secretary, Bd. of Edu., Virginia, Minn. 





1514—New Orleans, La.—The Central Laundry Co. at this 
place consumes approximately 600 tons of coal per annum 
and is willing to consider making a contract. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Central Laundry Co., 1100 South Liberty St., 
New Orleans, La. 


#£1515—Saratoga Springs, N. ¥.—The Commissioner of Ac- 
counts received bids until 3 p.m., Sept. 27, for furnishing 
approximately 200 tons of grate or egg coal, to be delivered 
at the City Hall. About 100 tons are to be delivered at once 
and the balance as required. Address Comr. of Accounts 


Michael J. Mulqueen, City Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


#1516—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Department of Supplies 
will receive bids until noon, Oct. 5, for furnishing coal on a 
deficiency contract until the end of the year, as follows: 
Queen Lane Pumping Station, 3,400 tons of anthracite buck- 
wheat; Roxborough Auxiliary Pumping Station, 500 tons of 
anthracite buckwheat; Lardner’s Point, 6,400 tons of bitum- 
inous; ice boats, 1,000 tons of bituminous. Address Dir. Her- 
man Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1517—Sioux Falls, 8S. D.—Bids will be received until 2 p.m., 
Oct. 6 for furnishing and delivering 250 tons of bituminous 
and 50 tons of anthracite coal. Address Audr. H. H. Howe, 
Minneapolis County, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 


+1518—Minot, N. D.—Sealed bids will be received until 8 
p.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing screened lignite lump coal to the 
Public Library. Address Secy. (Mrs.) A. L. Carr, Minot, N. D. 


#$1519—Hopkins, Minn.—Bids will be received by Hennepin 
County, until 11 am., Oct. 4, for furnishing 100 tons of 
Youghiogheny screened lump coal f.o.b. switch at Hennepin 
County farm.: Address Audr., Hennepin County, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

1520—Akron, Ohio—Bids will be received until 11 a.m., Oct. 
7, for furnishing Summit County with coal during the ensuing 
year. The coal is for use at the Court House, Jail and County 
Infirmary and quotations should be made f.o.b. Erie tracks 
at Court House and Northern Ohio tracks at Fairlawn. Ad- 
dress Clk. U. G. High, Summit County, Akron, Ohio. 


1521—Ottawa, Ill.— Bids were received until 2 p.m., Oct. 5 
for furnishing La Salle County with its coal requirements 
during the ensuing year. The successful bidder must furnish 
a bond for $2,000. Address Chm. E. P. Nitschelm, Ottawa, Til. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No, 205—Norristown, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 400, 
626, Vol. 8, p. 42), which provides for furnishing the local 
School Board with anthracite and bituminous coal, previous 
announcement of the anthracite award having already been 
made and the bituminous portion has also now been awarded 
to the Knickerbocker Coal Co., of Philadelphia, at $3.15 per 
ton for 350 tons of coal delivered. Address Secy. Harry W. 
Akins, 717 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penn. 


1044—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (pp. 116, 446), which 
provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Sewell 
Paint and Glass Co., has been awarded to the Mayer Coal Co. 
on deep shaft nut coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Sewell 
Paint and Glass Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1066—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (pp. 116, 489), which 
provides for furnishing the Gillpatrick Laundry Co. with about 
100 cars slack coal per month, has been awarded to the 
Beatty Coal Co. on Paris slack at $3.75 per ton. There were 
no other bidders on this business. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Gillpatrick Laundry Co., Vine and 15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


#$1157—Brookings, S. D.—This contract (p. 199), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the city government with approximately 
20,000 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Brookings Lumber 
and Fuel Co. at $4.60 per ton, delivered in the bins. Address 
County Audr. G. H. Stoddard, Brookings, S. D. 


#+118S0—Columbia, Mo.—This contract (pp. 244, 446), which 
provides for furnishing the local Water and Light Department 
with approximately 8,000 tons of Nos. 3, 4 and 5 washed slack 
coal has been awarded to Whittle & Hockaday at $2.31 per 
ton. Address Clk. John S. Bicknell, Columbia, Mo. 


1192—New Brunswick, N. J.—This contract (pp. 244, 489), 
which provides for furnishing the city pumping station with 
approximately 900 tons of bituminous coal to be delivered at 
Weston’s Mills at the rate of 100 tons per month, has been 
awarded to Daniel June at $4 per ton. Address City Clk. E. J. 
McLaughlin, Dept. of Pub. Affairs, New Brunswick, N. J. 


1224—-Boston, Mass.—This contract (p. 245), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Massachusetts Training School with 
coal, has been awarded to the Spring Coal Co. on the following 
basis, quotations including cost of delivery at the schools: 
Lyman School for Boys at Westboro, 800 to 1,500 tons, at 
$4.13; Shirley Industrial School for Boys, 300 tons at $4.38; 
Lancaster Industrial School for Girls, 300 to 400 tons at $4.48. 
Address Executive Secy. F. Leslie Hayford, Massachusetts 
Training Schools, 274 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


1251—Redfield, Iowa—This contract (p. 284), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Independent School District with 
approximately 100 tons of coal, has been awarded to G. W. 
Armfield, at $3.75 per ton for 6-in. screened coal. Patty & 
Bailey bid the same, and the Redfield Brick & Tile Co. bid 
$4 per ton. Address Clk. R. V. Seaman, Independent School 
Dist., Redfield, Iowa. 


#-1252—Minot, N. D.—This contract (pp. 284, 489), has been 
awarded as follows: J. S. Wallace, School No. 1, $3.85; Osear 
Simmonson, School No. 2, $3.45; School No. 3, $3.20; School 
No. 4, $4. Address Clk. W. E. Gross, School Dist. No. 7, Minot, 
Nid. 


1265—Hazleton, Penn.—This contract (p. 324), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 1,500 tons of pea and stove coal, has been 
awarded to the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at $2.75 for pea and 
$3.75 for stove, the hauling to be done at 32c. per ton. Other 
bids on this contract were too high as transportation to a 


convenient siding in Hazelton makes the cost excessive. 





Address Secy. D. T. Evans, Hazelton School Dist., Hazelton, 
Penn. 
1272—West Point, Neb.—This contract (p. 324), which 


provides for furnishing and dclivering 150 tons of coal for 
School District No. 1 at this place, has been awarded to 
Weller Bros., at $4.85 per ton. Address Secy. J. C. Hansen, 
School Dist. No. 1, West Point, Neb. 


#+1299—Columbus, Ohio—This contract (p. 325), has been 
awarded to the New York Coal Co. at $1.25 per ton; this ap- 
plies to that portion of the contract providing for furnishing 
12,000 tons of nut, pea and slack coal to the Ohio Penitentiary 
at Columbus. Other bids on this business were: Elk Coal 
Co., $1.30; Ajax Block Coal Co., $1.33; the Seidenfeld-Hammon 
Coal Co., $1.35; the Jno. M. Taylor Coal Co., $1.25, and the 
Wm. J. Hamilton Coal and Coke Co., $1.25. The bids for the 
Cleveland State Hospital and the Columbus State Hospital, 
each involving approximately 10,000 tons, have also been re- 
ceived. Address Pur. Agt. R. V. Lyon, Ohio Bd. of Adminis- 
tration, Columbus, Ohio. 
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1337—Wilmington, Del.—This contract (p. 410), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Government Engineers with approxi- 
mately 3,000 tons of bituminous coal, has been awarded to 
Chas. Warner Co., of Wilmington. Address United States 
Engineer’s Office, Old Federal Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


#1354—Butfalo, N. Y.—This contract (p. 411), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Buffalo State Hospital for the Insane 
with a six months’ supply of coal estimated at from 12,000 to 
16,000 tons, has been awarded to the Frick Coal & Coke Co. 
at $2.18 per short ton for slack coal f.o.b. the hospital. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Committee, State Hospital, Room 138, Capi- 
tol, Albany, N. Y. 


$1370—Newark, N. J.—This contract (p. 446), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the State Board of Education with 
approximately 250 tons of pea coal for the Normal School, 
has been awarded to the S. Smith Coal Co., of Kearney, N. J., 
at $4.24 per gross ton. Paul Bros., of Newark, N. J., bid $4.40 
per ton. Address Pres. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, Dept. of 
Pub. Instruction, State House, Trenton, N. J. 

+1409—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 448), which 
provides for furnishing the Philadelphia County Prison with 
approximately 600 tons of white ash buckwheat coal to be 
delivered during October, November and December, has been 
awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
Address Philadelphia County Prison, 10th and Reed St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


Contract Notes 


Lucea, N. D.—The contract for supplying the local schools 
with coal has been awarded to the Farmers Elevator Co. 


Neosha, Kan.—The contract for furnishing the local Board 
of Education with coal has been awarded to P. Ratliff at $3.60 
per ton for Cherokee lump. 

Conshohocken, Penn.—A contract for furnishing the local 
School Board with approximately 200 tons of pea coal has 
been awarded to James Tracy & Son at $4.30 per ton, deliv- 
ered. Address Secretary, Bd. of Edu., Conshohocken, Penn. 


Grosse Pointe, Mich.—The contract for furnishing the local 
schools with approximately 200 tons of egg and stove anthra- 
cite was awarded to J. & T. Hurley, of Detroit, at $6.95 per 
ton. Address Secy. Robert Trombly, Bd. of Edu., Grosse Pointe 
Village, Mich. 


Coshocton, Ohio—The board of control has awarded the 
contract for the city water-works to Edgar W. Frock, on 
mine-run coal at $1.62%, delivered at the pumping station. 
The contracts calls for approximately 36 tons a week or 2,000 
for the year. 


Coneordville, Penn.—The P. E. Sharpless Co., butter manu- 
facturers, have entered into a contract for 4,000 tons of 
bituminous coal to be furnished by the Emmons Coal Mining 
Co., Philadelphia. Address Purchasing Agent P. E. Sharpless 
Co., Concordville, Penn. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Municipal Water Plant at this place 
consumes about 50 tons of coal per day, which is bought as 
required and stored in a large coal pit. The Water Board 
does not call for competitive bids. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Water Board, City Hall, Omaha, Neb. 


Cando, N. D.—The contract for furnishing the County Gov- 
ernment with 150 tons of Hocking Valley coal has been 
awarded to the Monarch Elevator Co. at $6.13 per ton f.o.b. 
Cando. The contract for furnishing lignite coal was awarded 
to the Pipe-Howe Lumber Co. at $3.20. Address County Audr. 
F. F. Vaughan, Cando, N. D. 

Hampton Roads, Va.—The contract for coaling the interned 
German cruiser “Kronprinz Wilhelm” (p. 412) provides for 
furnishing 992 tons of the best Pocahontas coal. The con- 
sideration is $2.99 per ton, delivered in lighters alongside and 
to be taken on board by the ship’s crew. Address Paymaster 
Hassan, steamer “Kronprinz Wilhelm,” Hampton Roads, Va. 


St. Peter, Minn.—The County Commissioners at this place 
have awarded contracts as follows: Nicollet Farmers’ Ex- 
change, for furnishing the poor farm, $5.35 per ton, f.o.b. 
Nicollet, for screened splint; Jensen & Lampert for furnishing 
the Court House, $5.65 per ton for West Virginia splint 
screened lump; Atlas Elevator Co., for furnishing the jail, $7 
per ton for dock screened Pocahontas smokeless lump. 


Norristown, Penn.—The State Hospital for Insane has 
closed a contract for 10,000 tons of bituminous coal with the 
Irvona Coal & Coke Co., of Philadelphia, for the period end- 
ing Aug. 1, 1916. This institution formerly used anthracite 
pea and buckwheat, contracting for a supply every three 
months. After experimenting with bituminous eoal for a 
year they have decided to continue its use. Address Steward 
Oscar L. Schwartz, Morristown, Penn. 
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The Two Brothers 


We are responsible for much of the 
progress of the world. 


We it is who have made possible the 
finding of a North Pole, the digging of 
a Panama Canal, the wresting of 
electricity from nature, the invention 
of a telephone. 


We have raised up a peasant and set 
him on the throne of a kingdom. 


We make the difference between the 
slave groping in the mud and the sage 
who knows the planets intimately. 


We pour out our gifts to all those who 
seek us. 


Among our votaries are the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, 
the great and the humble. And to all 
we give some of our gifts; to some we 
give all. 


‘Those who labor in the dark caverns 
of the earth owe us a great debt. 


We have sent our followers to carry 
the sustaining air to the innermost 
recesses of the mines; to fill the pas- 
sages with a light as bright as day; to 
drive out the poisonous vapors and 


gases that lurk in secret places to de- 
stroy the lives of those who labor; to 
drain the waters from the mines or to 
convert them into spray to control the 
treacherous dust. 


We have other and personal blessings 
to-bestow. In our gift is gold—the 
evidence of success. We offer position 
and power. 


We make happy homes that are 
greater than banks or battleships. 


We give strong bodies and clear 
brains to make the earth an abode 
of happiness and peace. 


We build up righteous communities. 
We overcome discontent. We banish 
disease. 


We put our followers on a level with 
all men. We sharpen the sympathies 
that they may understand the hum- 
ble. We quicken the intellects that 
they may take their proper place in 
the counsels of the great. 


We promote health, happiness, faith. 


We are brothers—we are called Edu- 
cation and Industry. 


By GEO. N. LANTZ, New Straitsville, Ohio 
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Motor Haulage and Side Tracks--I 


By GerorGE S. BracKETT* 





SYNOPSIS—In planning a new mine or extend- 
ing an old one, the coal-haulage system requires 
careful consideration. This is the first of two 
articles on this subject. The treatment 1s not de- 
tailed, but rather a general view of the entire prob- 
lem and a protest against the haphazard, hat-or- 
miss methods often employed in laying out a mine 
transportation system. 





In planning the development of a mine, the initial con- 
sideration is the location of the opening and the laying 
out of the headings or roads by which the coal must be 
transported from the working face to the tipple. The 
next essential is provision for circulating air, which de- 
mands that there must be at least two headings. Subor- 
dinate to this, but nevertheless important, is the prospec- 
tive projection of the headings throughout the entire coal 
area in order that they may reach and exhaust all the sec- 
tions, points, knobs and windgaps. From the main face 
heading are broken the main butt headings. These in 
turn produce face headings and butt room headings, divid- 
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FIGS. 1 TO 4. 
ing the property into panels or batteries of rooms. It is 
here in the design of the development that the matter 
of motor haulage should be considered. 

Much has been published on the question of motor haul- 
age—the track, trolley, hangers, speed, capacity and cost 
of operation; but the question of the practical design of 
the general system to conform with different mine work- 
ings and the nature and location of the passings and junc- 
tions has been scarcely touched. 

This article is not a detailed account of motor construc- 
tion, weights, effective grades, curve and switch limits, 
but rather a view of the question in its entirety—where 
the motor should go, the kinds and number of junctions 
and side tracks advisable and their location. It is a pro- 
test against the common method of installing motor haul- 
age without initial consideration and only through neces- 
sity when the animal haul becomes prohibitive on account 
of the distance traversed. In such an instance the motor 
is installed with its single terminal at a convenient place 
outside of the first working heading, or if a few of the 
first headings are on the decline in production, they are 
abandoned and passed by the main motor haulage, to 
be exhausted only as the final working retreats toward 
the mine mouth. It is difficult to place a single terminal 
side track so that the driver’s haul from it to the working 
faces will be economical throughout. 





*Flemington, W. Va. 


The major portion of transportation expense is not con- 
sumed by the main haulage motor, but rather by the gath- 
ering of the coal from the working face to the side track 
or tracks. Evidently then it is this gathering to which 
most attention should be given. The actual straight motor 
haulage must be secondary to the gathering proposition, 
and if convenient should accordingly be sacrificed to the 
more expensive operation so as to reduce the gathering 
expense. The primary object of the main motor haul is to 
render the gathering more economical. When it fails in 
this it has fallen short of its most important duty. 

Like the system of ventilation, the system of haulage 
to be adopted strongly influences the planning of the 
mine workings and headings. In developing any mine of 
considerable tonnage, the method to be adopted in the 
motor-line extension should be kept well in mind when 
the workings are being laid out. The entire property 
must be considered in this connection. There is little 
excuse for not having the mine workings provide for the 
extension of the motor haul the same as they do for the 
ventilation, so that actual moving of the side tracks for- 
ward to keep pace with the advancing workings is not the 
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FOUR FUNDAMENTAL SIDE-TRACK ARRANGEMENTS 


momentous question which it usually is. The headings, 
cross-headings and cross-cuts should be laid out so as to 
conform with the side-track and haulage plan and should 
be kept clean where the parting tracks are needed. 

When gathering is done by motor the necessity for 
keeping the side tracks advancing is not as important as 
where animals are used. The economy of gathering by 
motor is more evident as the distance from the working 
face to the straight-haul junction increases. Where the 
motor has the advantage over horses and mules is when 
it collects 15 or 20 loads and speeds off to the side 
track 2,000 or 3,000 ft. away. Correspondingly its ineffi- 
ciency is manifest when it makes a long trip for one or 
two loads or where the main junction is so close that most 
of its time is spent in actual gathering to the room 
necks. 

The point of principal importance in laying out motor 
side tracks is the junction with the horse or mule haulage, 
and a full understanding of this difficult part of the ques- 
tion requires little other information to adapt it to the 
junction of express and gathering motors. Most mines 
do their gathering with animals, while motor gathering 
is in the minority. 

For convenience in description, it is assumed that 
the main heading is a face heading from which butt o1 
room headings are broken every 300 or 400 ft. The ar- 
rangement of the side tracks at the junction points of 
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these headings covers the question completely, as the condi- 
tions there existing are identical with the junction points 
of the main butt and face headings. The problem is 
accordingly confined to the face main and its butt or 
room headings. 

Following the undisputed hypothesis that the motor 
road must be kept close up to the driver’s haul in order to 
keep the cost of the latter down to its most economic 
point, the necessity of numerous side tracks is evident. 

In some mines there may be certain deficiencies of 
equipment which prevent this. A single motor may not be 
able to work all the side tracks that are advisable or 
there may not be enough mine cars to feed the required 
number of partings; for the more terminals there are, the 
more mine cars are needed. These local conditions may 
prevent temporarily the adoption of the main motor haul 
which would give the most economical gathering, yet it 
does not alter the fact that there is a most economical 


way of handling the coal, and an examination of the cost 


will show that the additional equipment would be a pay- 
ing investment. 

If one main-haul motor will not feed all the partings 
that are advisable, there should be two, and if there are 
not enough mine cars there should be more. There are 
two ways of looking at every question—what is actually 
the best way and the cheapest way of moving the coal (this 
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tions, and the corresponding readjustment of the haulage 
to the end that all the integral parts of the system may 
work at their most economic speed and so that the most 
frequent delays should affect the fewest possible men. 
It is no economy to have an hour’s delay under the tipple 
stop the entire mine, motor and drivers for the same pe- 
riod. With properly arranged side tracks, a reasonable 
surplus of power and empty mine cars and track accommo- 
dations for them, there is no reason why the mine should 
not continue to operate for a reasonable time, holding 
the loads on the side tracks and tipple tracks until the 
dumping starts again. The tipple and main haulage 
should accordingly be sufficient to recover in a short time 
from the congestion caused by the delay. In other words, 
in order to keep the greater expense (the gatherers) work- 
ing steadily, there must be some surplus capacity in the 
main haulage and tipple. This is an economic arrange- 
ment. 

The ability of the mine management to meet all the 
requirements of a motor haul—or all that it is practical 
to meet—depends on a full and complete knowledge of all 
the kinks used in motor haulage and side tracks. With this 
in view I have collected illustrations of all the side 
tracks that I could in order to embody them for reference. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 give four fundamental side-track 
arrangements from which all side tracks or terminals may 
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should receive much attention in a mine layout) and 
what is the best and cheapest way this can be done with the 
equipment on hand. If additional equipment is not ob- 
tainable, it is usually a question of arranging a straight 
haulage so that there is as little time lost as possible at the 
terminal, keeping the number of side tracks down with a 
view to getting them as close to as many workings as 
possible. This merely approaches the most economic con- 
dition and is the best that can be done under the circum- 
stances. The most economic design is one that does not 
permit any driver to have a haul greater than may be 
operated efficiently or that allows any motor to take a 
long journey for less than a full trip. When this ex- 
ists coal haulage is being done economically. 

A mistake frequently made in examining mining costs 
is a failure to look at the question in proper integral parts. 


The main haulage is one distinct part and the gathering 


of the coal another. Each should be handled on the most 
economical system irrespective of the other. On a prop- 
erly arranged main or express haulage there is little dif- 
ference in the transportation cost for a thousand feet or 


for a mile. The latter haulage is equipped with heavy 
motors and good track and operates heavy trips. The 
former worries along with a ight motor and usually poorly 


surfaced track. 

There is, however, a vast difference in the economy of 
mule-gathering over short and long hauls. As the mine 
workings advance there are constantly changing condi- 


be constructed or evolved. One of the tracks may be 
in the main heading and another in a back heading, or 
part in the main and part in the cross-heading. There 
may be a combination of some of these forms used to 
make up the completed partings, but these four are the 
foundation of all side tracks. 

With reference to their use, side tracks may be classed 
under three different heads with two subdivisions each. 
These are, 1, junctions of animals and motors—(a) ter- 
minal, (b) intra-terminal to feed a heading along a con- 
tinuous motor road; 2, junction of main and gathering 
motors—(a) terminal, (b) intra-terminal; 3, for two or 
more main haulage motors—(a) passing, (b) meeting. 

Figs. 5, 6 and 7 illustrate the changes necessary to adapt 
standard partings for intra-terminal work. 





JUNCTION OF ANIMALS AND Motors 

We may consider first the simplest form of motor haul- 
age; namely, one motor, one straight track and one ter- 
minal side track inside the mine, beyond which lie all 
the producing sections. The difficulty in the permanent 
adoption and maintenance of this form is that the for- 
ward workings are calling for a closer side track before 
the complete exhaustion of the older sections will permit 
an advance. The result is that some workings are often 
abandoned before they are exhausted, in order to move 
the parting up to and get it closer to the advancing por- 
tion of the mine. 
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These older sections have passed the prime of their 
production -and are expensive to operate, while the long 
animal haul from the more favorable section renders their 
operation expensive. This results in a high operating 
cost. Had this original terminal side track been first 
constructed with a view of extending the motor road to 
pass it as soon as necessary in such a form that it could 
have been left in position. without interfering with the 
extension beyond, the rear section could have been com- 
pletely exhausted without delaying the extension of the 
motor road until the forward driver’s haul became ex- 
treme and the cost of gathering rose to a prohibitive 
point. 

The main issue, which must not be obscured, is that 
the motor haul is the means by which the animal gather- 
ing may be done economically. The design of the haul 
should therefore be such that this is accomplished in its 
maximum. It should reach every section of the mine 
within a reasonable distance or driver’s haul from the 
point of production. Although this may require addi- 
tional motor power, it is nevertheless provident. It is 
not simply a single track with a single terminal placed 
at such a point as to “strike a happy medium” in accom- 
modating all the workings. It is a series of branches with 
terminal and intra-terminal partings, each placed so as 
to give the greatest efficiency in the gathering of the coal 
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under every section of the land in the western part of 
the state. It is difficult to form an idea of a mass con- 
taining even 1,000,000 tons, and hence the figures given 
above are practically impossible of comprehension; but 
if the amount is put in the form of a cube, a better con- 
ception of its magnitude may be obtained. The lignite 
of the state, if formed into one mass in the compact form 
in which it hes in the ground, would make a cube 5 mi. 
long, 5 mi. broad and 5 mi. high. Such a cube would 
cover nearly a township of land and would be almost as 
high as the highest mountain on the globe. 

Much of the lignite, although of poor quality and at 
present used only in a small way, constitutes a vast fuel — 
resource which will in time become of great value, not — 
only to the individual citizens of the state but to 
the corporations that are seeking power for use im 
manufacturing or in transportation.—Northern Pacific 
Guidebook, Geological Survey. 
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New Beehive Coke-Oven Door 


The use of permanent doors for beehive coke ovens has 
recently made important advances, mainly because of the 
economies thereby effected. It is evident that there is a 
demand for this improvement or there would not be so 
many types on the market, nor would engineers and prac- 
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illustration, Fig. 3, 
from each and every heading or section of the mine until 
these sections are exhausted. 

A side track that serves the purpose of a terminal for 
the motor haul and at the same time supphes that particu- 
lar heading at its head when the motor haul is extended 
to feed the advancing workings without change or altera- 
tion is a practical impossibility. This change, however, 
-from a terminal to an intra-terminal side track should be, 
for the sake of economy, as small as possible and made 
with the least possible expense. It is an important point 
in laying out the motor haulage and its side tracks to 
have in mind all the time the questions, Where will the 
next parting be? and, Have provisions been made to 
pass on beyond this in the most economical way ? 
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Great Lignite Resources of 
North Dakota 


Lignite underlies almost all the western part of North 
Dakota. It is estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey that the state contains the enormous amount of 
697,000,000,000 short tons of lignite in beds over 3 ft. 
thick and within 1,000 ft. of the surface, and it seems 
probable that there is workable lignite within this limit 


TORMAY DOOR FOR BEEHIVE OVENS 
In Fig. 1 on the left the door is shown open; the center, Fig. 2, shows the atendant closing the upper leaf, and the right 


shows the door completely closed and ready for luting 


tical mining men show such activity in designing new 
doors. P. J. Tormay, who was for many years superin- 
tendent of the Trotter works of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
near Connellsville, Penn., and who is a well-known prac- 
tical coal and coke expert, has devised and is patenting 
the door illustrated. 

The hinge part in some respects resembles that of the 
Lucia door manufactured by the Covington Machine Co. 
The lining and the methods of retaining it in place are 
somewhat similar to those of the Auld and MeMurray 
types of doors. The door is fitted to take the plastic clay 
“daub” which is already well known in the beehive in- 
dustry, being used by the Taylor Coal and Coke Co., at _ 
Searight shaft, Uniontown, Penn., and other concerns. 


Door Is In Two Parts AND WercHS 300 Ls. 


The Tormay door is simple, easily operated and of low 
first cost. It can be installed for $10 complete, including 
the lining. No changes have to be made to the oven front 
such as are necessary with most permanent doors. All 
such changes add to the cost of installation. The low 
first cost of the new device should appeal to small opera- 
tors, as such a door will pay for itself in less than six 
months from the savings effected in yield and materials. 
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sections resting on supports in the oven wall. 


October 9, 1915 

As will be noted from the illustrations, the doors are 
in two sections, the lower half being swung to one side 
of the oven and the upper half to the opposite side, both 
However, 
both halves may be arranged without any difficulty to 
swing to the same side. The door has a back, made of 14- 
in. soft steel, and the daubing clay is retained on it by 
the extension of the metal from punch holes at regular 
intervals, which act as substitutes for the rivets, or fingers, 
in the Auld and McMurray types of door. 

The lower half, with the “daub” on it, weighs approxi- 
mately 160 lb., and the upper half, 140 lb., making a 
total weight of only 300 Ib. for the entire door, including 
the daub, whereas other types of doors on the market 
weigh much more. The door has for all practical purposes 

“solid back” and will not leak air and thus burn up 
coke, 


Door Is INEXPENSIVE, BUT Air-TIGHT 


In Fig. 1 the door is shown open. The coke stands 
high in front, is well burned and shows no ashes or ecut- 
ting out in front. The lining of the door faces outward, 
so that the coke boss can readily see whether it needs re- 
pair. In the illustration it is shown burned into a solid 
brick, with no shrinkage or fire cracks. Cracks that de- 
velop on the first firing are easily plastered shut. The 
door in question has been in service three months, with 
no repairs of any kind. 

Fig. 2 shows the ease with which the door is opened and 
closed. One man can easily swing it around into place if 
the hinge is rigid. To take the strain off the hinge, it 
should be supported as much as possible by the operative 
in swinging it around. 

Fig. 3 shows the door closed. It is luted along the 
sides with the ordinary loam mortar. Of course some- 
what more luting will be required with a door of this type 
than with some of the others on the market, which are 
fitted with special iron frames. Especially is this true 
if the jambs are not kept in good repair. This trouble 
would not be experienced on plants operated by hand. 

Mr. Tormay does not claim for his oven the permanent 
features of other types of oven doors. His claim is that 
his is a good, cheap door, which will probably last two 
or three years, and which should show a liberal return 
on the investment. Figuratively speaking, it should prove 
to the small operator what the Ford car is to the automo- 
bile trade. 


Shipping Losses from the War 


The total gross tonnage of all ships captured, detained, 
sunk or damaged as a result of war operations during the 
first 13 months of the European war (Aug. 4, 1914, to 
Aug. 31, 1915), according to an official press association 
connected with the British War Office, amounted to near- 
ly 4,000,000 tons and numbered close on to 3,000 vessels, 
as follows: 





Ships Tonnage 

Re SapTit ut ie eben ae ne Cie Ge 521 1,113,298 
lard Gil eNOS aOR, share oc ais 4-0 cro sMiuAb® 8 + 476 980,773 
AT ng that a) 2 a 8c, ee ieee neg a2 : 418 593,820 
JOSTnT SESS No baa AR ee) Cn. 75 154,282 
Allied, French, Russian, Belgian................... 82 128,177 
ag rat 0 Ne Sone ee ne Ae a |. 56 18,508 
PL ata eae en ePiisee atte rel iae seve a pie oak ae - 1,628 3,088,858 


In addition, cargoes (or part of them) of 776 vessels 
(ranging from a tonnage of 500 to 25,000) have been de- 
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tained, in many cases without delaying or seizing the ship 
itself. 

Details of German vessels which have been swept off 
the seas follow: 


Ships Tonnage 

Detained in United Kingdom and overseas ports. . 146 315,181 
Captured in German colonial Bora: ee Lae 2k ol eae 21 43,367 
Captured and sunk by British. . ANB those canta an 8 29,424 
Wantured’ by: Britishsaynieedwy . ges eee Be. 75 186,765 
Detained in Egyptian ports. . a Senet Lr 18 86,038 
Wetaimed in: Belgian ports ds... ean ae en tae 89 136,920 
Detained in French and Russian Ports yo eee ee 95 112,945 
Detvsined (in Ltaltlan porte... eee ee ie 36 153,876 
Captured and sunk by Allies. ed pipe Gilat oar Ae 4 3,822 
Captured by Allies. a 25 37,985 
Sunk or damaged by. submarine 18, mines or explosions. 4 6,975 
RS is Pe eS 5 cle ics nae kh ne ge ee 521 1,113,298 


Out of the 80 detained British vessels in German ports, 
more than 60 were lying at Hamburg at the outbreak of 
the war. Fifty-six British vessels were captured or sunk 
by enemy ships. The number sunk by submarines is 
given as 104, of 304,428 gross tons; 105 trawlers, of 15,- 
087 tons, in addition to 31 vessels of the same class (with 
a tonnage of 4,229) sunk by mines or explosions. Of 
the Allied vessels, 14 of 37,048 tons were captured and 
sunk and 34 of 51,145 tons were sunk by submarines, 


Engineers’ Emergency Level 


Every engine room has the means at hand for the con- 
struction of the convenient and accurate level described 
herewith. Ii is so simple to make as to appeal to anyone 
(Power, Aug. 31, 1915). 

It consists of an ordinary gage-glass, nearly filled with 
water, and with its ends plugeed with putty or other 
suitable material of a cementing nature. The bubble 
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A GAGE-GLASS LEVEL 


may be made as long as desired. As the glass is straight, 
the bubble will run throughout its length when one end 
of the tube is slightly elevated. The glass being round 
and usually reasonably straight, it can be turned over 
without affecting the location of the bubble or the accuracy 
of the level. 

As the glass is straight and not curved to a radius like 
a tube constructed for leveling purposes, it is not neces- 
sary that the bubble be brought to the center. If the 
glass is perfectly true it will be level when both ends of 
the bubble are free from the cemented extremities. 

The accuracy of the tube is attested by the rapidity with 
which the bubble passes from end to end of the glass on 
being slightly tilted from the horizontal position. It can 
be further tested by revolving the tube, part of a full turn, 
or by reversing its ends Bae noting if the bubble still 
remains with bau ends free after this is done. If it does, 
its indications are probably reliable. ‘This device is not 
intended to supplant the regular level, but it will serve 
in an emergency or when only a limited space is available. 


aS 


ale 


Alabama Operators’ Duty to Provide Props—The Alabama 
Coal Mines Act of 1911 should be interpreted as imposing an 
absolute duty upon operators to keep on hand a sufficient 
supply of props and timbers for use of miners in propping, 
and to deliver them on demand, but if those furnished are of 
suitable lengths and sizes no negligence can be imputed to an 
operator for failing to furnish props of the exact length 
demanded by a miner. (Alabama Supreme Court, Sanford vs. 
Stith Coal Co., 68 “Southern Reporter,” 990.) 
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SY NOPSIS—Opinions of prominent coal-mining 
people throughout the United States as to the 
present condition and prospects of the coal-mining 
business. The verdict is almost unanimous in 
favor of greatly improved conditions this fall and 
winter. 





More than 1,000 mine owners and officials of operating 
and selling coal companies were asked by the editor of 
Coal Age to give expression to their beliefs concerning 
the outlook in the coal trade this winter. Replies were 
received from every important producing field, and the 
following opinions are printed in the order of their 
receipt. No attempt has been made to eliminate unfavor- 
able reports, so that the general verdict may he accepted 
as voicing the common opinion of American coal men. 

The question submitted was as follows: What is the 
outlook for the coal business in your particular field this 
fall and winter? The replies follow: 


NEW YORK CITY 
Bulah ‘Coal Mining Co....... : 2-0 Brisk 
John Delaney, Megr., Pittsvein Coal 
ty Rete Sonate Good 
, . Very good 
. Very good; prices up 
ALABAMA 
S. J. Childers, S. J. Childers & Son, 
deg op 2 pea 
G. McCormick, Pres., 
a al Co., Birminghs am. ae 
Erskine Ramsay, Gen. Pratt 
Cons. Coal Co., Birmingham...... Much improved 
J. C. Maben, Jr., V. P., Sloss-Sheffield 
Sl @leGos Birmingham i... ave Greatly improved within next 60 days due 
to rapid improvement in steel and iron 
business. 
.. Very much better 


Co 
W. A. Marshall & Co.. 
B. Nicoll & Co.. 


Pratt Cons. 
ane . Light this fall 
Mer., 


Sligo Coal Mining Co., Gadsden. 


John R. Smith, Supt., Eagle Coal c : : 
Mining Go.) ASper........ niente Very good. We are opening a new mine 
and installing a new washery 
ARKANSAS 


Wm. C. Caudle, Gen. Mgr., Arkansas 
Valley Coal Co., Hackett......... 


COLORADO 
Colorado 


Moderately good 


Pike’s Peak Fuel Co., Me Se yt 
Sprniereerr ct ince as eee Very good in lignite coals 
W. W. Curtis, Pres., Rapson Coal & 
Mining Co., Color ado Springs.... 
Charles Rankin, Gen. Mgr., Monu- 
ment Valley Coal Mining Co., 
Strong Stee oct. ee Fair 


ILLINOIS 


C. M. Wasson, Gen. Megr., Wasson 
Coal Co., Harrisburg. . ..... Fine; extra good 
PAG. Matheny, Sec., W est End Coal 
Go; Springheld |). . 2.fe eee Good ge 
seu On Adams, Wiss Jones & Adams 
Coal Co., Chicago +o hae ee Greatly improved. Cars are searce. Short 
cold spell would tax the Ilinois mines. 
Eh. C. Searls, Gen. Mer., 


& CG. Com DuQuon se . + 2eee er ooo 
Charles Pointon, Sec., New National 

Coal & Mining Co., Belleville.... Good 
West Side Coal Co., Coulterville.... Extra good 
Thos. J. Edwards, Edwards Coal Co., 

Wd wardsees sarc. sete neeials 8). eee Very good 
F. S. Peabody, Pres., Peabody Coal 

Co., Chicago...... 
Warren Penwell, See. Penwell Coal 


Good 


Majestic C. 


Good, with shortage of cars 


Mining Co., Pana. . Good 
INDIANA 
John Hewitt, Gen. Mer., Vandalia 
Coal :Goy lerre Hautes a. se eee Rushing 
Bicknell Coal Co., Bicknell........ Good 


J. W. Frisz, Gen. Mgr., Kettle Valley 
Mining Co., Terre Haute........ Good 
Clay Moss, Gen. ae cae United Fourth 
Vein Coal Cos, inten. eenoer ea ood 
Sunbeam Coal Co., Terre Haute.... Good 
H. G. Conrad, Gen. Mer., American 
Coal Mining Co., Bicknell........ Good, but may be interfered with by ca, 
shortage, which is apparent at presen, 
Some mines idle on this account 


IOWA 

F. H. Hunter, South Des Moines Coal 

(To> Dessvioines” .... . joe eee 

Anchor Coal C ‘o., Ottumwa.. .. Good 
H. F. Garver, Pres., Enterprise. Coal 

Mining Co, Des Moines........ Good 


ors T 


Im 
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> 
Ogden Cons. Coal Co., Boone...... Good; much better than last fall 
w G. Carney, Mgr., Saylor Coal Co., ; 
Carney ::..... te; heey eee. Good; men will be searce 
E. M. Spreshone | Gen. Ses Ast. 
Moulton. ie, ae. Good 
KANSAS 
Carr Coal Mining and Mfg. Co., 
Leavenworth. . Heavier than usual 


S. S. Patton, Gen. “Mer., The Patton 


Coal and Mining Co., Frontenac... Good 
KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Block Coal Co., Hazard... Good. Mines are running full time with 


orders ahead. New mines being hurried 
to completion 
R. L. Wheeler, Pres., Brush Creek 
Mining and Mfg. Co., Wheeler. . 
J. L. Manring, Pres., Winona C. & C. 
Gor Middlesborough. . 

Kentucky Block Cannel Coal 0.; 
Cannel City ae eee 
C. N. Riker, Pres., Carbondale C. & 

GC. CosfPaduesh. sic eee ee 
A. G. Spillman, Gen. Supt., St. Ber- 

nard Mining Co., Earlington..... Good 
W. O. Davis, Kentucky River Coal 

Corp.) Léexingtonee seen Good. Operations all behind in orders 
W. E. Davis, Gen. Mgr., East Ten- 


Extra good. High prices will prevail 
Very good 
Good. A car shortage is threatened 


Below normal; prices off 


nessee Coal Co., Hazard......... Excellent 
Blue Grass Coal Corp., Hazard.... . Very good 
MARYLAND 


Very good. In Frostburg district all mines 
in full operation. Labor shortage sur- 
rounding districts 


Wm. Ramsay, Frostburg....s...... 


E. J. Roberts, Allegany Coal Co., 
Westernport.. s1e ee eerie - oc. Fair 
J. E. Hibline, Quemahoning Coal Co., 
Baltimore.) eosin eee Exceedingly good 
MISSOURI : 
Farmers Fuel Co., Higginsville.... Good on domestic coal 
A. J. Moorshead, Pres., Madison Coal 
Corps, {St® Louise eee. Only hope of industry in this vicinity is 
weather. A stiff winter may permit op- 
erators to secure some profit 
Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., St. 
Louiss. 4. -ee de Sein Oe 
F. W. Lukins, Pres., Farmers Fuel 
Co.,, Kansas (City =.) a eee. aie Good crops and good business are improy- 
ing coal trade 


Dependent upon weather 


Eureka Coal Mining and Mercantile 
Co., Rich Hill.. ... Better than last fall 
Laning- Harris Coal ‘and Grain Co., 


Kansas City. . Fair 
MONTANA 

R. J. Johannes, ie National Fuel 

Co., Helena. . .. Best in history of state 
Bear Creek Coal Co., Bear Creek... . Especially good 

OHIO 

Harper Coal Co., Coalton.......... Good 
Russell Coal and Mining Co., Cleve- 

Tans Bar tte a ene ee eet Above average. Business doubled in past 

10 days. Mine running full time 

John M. Wright, Pres., Raleigh C. & 

C. Cox Cincinnati: i ee... Good 
Edward Lynch, Gen. Supt., Colburgh 

Coal Co., Baileys Mills.......... Good 
The Pocock Coal Co., Massillon.... Good 


E. E. Learned, See., Elk Coal Co., 
Columbus2e8 4.562 eee. un Good 

Puritan Coal Co., Cambridge....... Very good 

W. R. Woodford, Pres., Rail 
River Coal Co., Cleveland........ 


Edward T. Evans, Gen. Mgr., T. J. 


Much better. Demand for coal improving 
owing to better busimess conditions 


Evans Coal ‘Co:, Coalton......° Fair 
OKLAHOMA 
H. C. Fellows, Henryetta.......... Exceptionally good. Junior coal sre ase 


installing monster Bucyrus | shovel. 
Fidelity Fuel Co. expects to sink two 


shafts 
Jeo Js Uhen oe rene be Pullen 
Coal Co., Henryetta.. . Good 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Anthracite) 
A. B. Jessup, Gen. Megr., G. B. Mar- 
kle.Coal'Co:,,Jeddo sa. ead rao Better than past two years this fall and 
winter 
T. M. Dodson, Gen. Mgr., Dodson 
Coal Interests, Bethlehem....... . Good 
John A. Komara, Pres., West Moun- 
tain Coal Co., Jermyn.. Very good 


George F. Lee Coal Co.,; Wilkes-Barre Very brisk. There will be big demand for 
coal which will be diffieult to supply 
E. H. Leaning, Gen. Megr., Nay-Aug 


Coal Co,, Scranton. sme sot. os Good 
Chas. Schlager, Sales Agt., Traders \ 
Coal Co.) Scrantonzee eee oe Very brisk 
(Bituminous) 


J. A. Gealey, Megr., Leesburg Coal 
ie New Castle. . . Much better 
Pes: "Thropp, Jos. E. ‘Thropp Co. 7 
Be ig 
V2 Whiteman, ‘Gen. ‘Supt., ‘Stauf- 
MPAs Gs. Coal Co., Listie Good. Car supply short 
Keystone C. & C. Co., Pittsburgh. Better than for five years past 
A. N. Cole, Gen. Supt. ‘Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., Clarion. . i.«. Good 


Nearly full time 


Ee 


a ae 
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Lloyd G. McCrum, W. H. Bradford 
& Co., Inc., Somerset............ Very good. Now suffering from car and 


labor shortage 
A. C. Speyer, Moreland Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh... ise ccac cs ee Rar 
E. J. Frauenheim, Jr., Pres., Logans- 
port Coal Co., Pittsburgh........ Greatly increased demand and better prices 
“Ge Tron and Steel Co., Republic Good 
J. A. Beam, Pres., Pine Run Coal Co., 
New Bethlehem................. Better demand, and if there is a car short- 


age, better prices 
F. H. Wigton, Pres., Morrisdale Coal 
Co., Philadelphia................ Very active 
B. F. MacCartney, Pres., Sugar Run 
& Dunbar Coal Co., Altoona.. Very good. Not much change in prices, 
but big improvement in tonnage 
George T. Robinson, Pres., Cone- 
maugh Smokeless Coal Co., Johns- 
ROWER Piette eee et ye euch tena ey good. Looks like shortage of labor 
ere 
C. P. Burtner, Gen. Megr., C. P. Burt- 
ner Coal Co., Altoona............ Better. Shortage of labor and cars will 
restrict cutput 
M. W. Saxman, Pres., Ligonier Coal 
Casap Sy UC iat 0 Ce ip ea Good 
W. S. Blaisdell, Anita Coal Mining 


Co., Punxsutawney..............*Good 
(Coke) 
Thomas McCaffrey, Gen. Mer., Brier 
Hill Coke Co., Brier Hill......... Better than it has been since 1912. Short- 


age of miners 
A. Q. Davis, Gen. Mer., Browning 
Coke Co., Uniontown............ Better than for two years 
8. A. Carson, Gen. Mgr., Southern 
Connellsville Coke Co., Uniontown Good. Expect high prices on both cozl and 
coke due to shortage of miners. This is 
becoming more pronounced each day 
Wm. Allison, Mgr., Union Connells- 


ville Coke Co., Uniontown...... Very good 
T. S. Lackey, Pres., Buckhannon 
River Coal Co., Uniontown...... Good. Independent operators in Fayette 


County expect $3 coke before spring 
James Edgar Hustead, Gen. Mer., 
Hustead-Seamans C. & C. Co., 


PION LOW ee cee kei Ono... Very good. Coke business improving each 
month. Men will be scarce in 60 days 
TENNESSEE 


James R. Wooldridge, Pres., South 
Appalachian Coal Operators Assn., 
NORV HG matress sie cease ce wes Good. Less coal than usual has been 

yarded. European War will not affect 
weather where our coal is used 

Wm. J. Brown, Pres., Hazard Coal 
Tana Com Bristols sions. noes. wes 


J. H. Jones, Gen. Supt., Durham Coal 
and Iron Co., Soddy.............. Decidedly better 
S. W. Jayne, Sales Megr., Climax 
Ccal Co., Knoxville.............. Very good. Not over 50% of stocks on 
hand and indications of a car shortage 
J. J. Campion, V.-P., Carolina, 


‘Clinchfield & Ohio Ry., Johnson 


City ice o SOOCE CaS Very good 
TEXAS 


L. C. Libby, Mt. Pleasant.......... Fair 
UTAH 


George A. Storrs, Gen. Mer., Spring 
Canyon Coal Co., Provo........ Good 


VIRGINIA 


C. B. Neil, Secy., Raven Red Ash 
Coal Co., Red Ash.............. Very good 
J. L. Moon, Gen. Mer., West Virginia 
‘Coal’ Con Richmond....3 230.5... 
C. J. Creveling, Blackwood C. & C. 
Ce DIACK WOO sae ye es see os ss Good 


WEST VIRGINIA 
J. W. Bischoff, Gen. Supt., Davis ; 
Colliery Co., Elkins.............. Better than for eight years. Weare spend- 
ing considerable money to be able to 
take care of increased business. Big 

problem is labor supply. 


Very good. Our lessees repcrt abundance 
cf orders at good prices 


Exceptionally good 


George W. Jones, Mer., Star Coal 
and Coke Co., Red Star..... tonne. (Exorarsh 
H. A. Zeller, V.-P., West Virginia Rail d ; 
Com runtingtona > «5.600. = see Stoads Mines working better and prices 
igher 


A. 8. Brady, Pres., Brady Coal Co., 

IIBCINGI Orie tortor... detache 

J. C. Watson, Gen. Mgr., Masteller ; wee : 

‘Coal Cov} Koyseriinc.. sshd. <. Reasonably active. Demand is increasing 
and prices advancing 


Good 


Very good 


H. 8S. Brown, Secy., Extrapoca Coal 
Ovo aban | ee a Ane 
Josiah eels Gen. Mer., Cabin ; 
Creek Coal Co., Kayford......... Fair 
J. M. Moore, Gen. Mgr., Coal River ‘ 
Co., Ottawa..................... Very much better. Many companies de- 
clining to accept orders even at advanced 
: prices 
Alex. H. Tait, Pres., Great Scott C. & 
C. Co., Morgantown........... .. Very good. 
A. P. Brady, Gen. Megr., Monongalia 
oak Cog Harrmonts ices o tece eS 
E. Echols, Treas., Big Bend Coal : 
Core Dimmooke: een ee es pos Pair 
J. G. Bradley, Gen. Mer., Elk River ; 
Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon.... Booming 


WYOMING 
P. J. Quealy, Gen. Mgr., Kemmerer 
Coal Co., Kemmerer............. 


H. Larsen, Gen. Mer., Nebraska Coal 
Co., Rawlins.................... About the same as usual 


Shortage of miners and cars 


Very good 


Fairly good, but considerable over produc- 
tion 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


For some time we have been attempting to enforce the 
company rule that prohibits more than one day’s supply 
of explosives to be taken into or stored at any time in a 
working place. It has been a trying experience. 

Last week one of our firebosses suggested that we confis- 
cate each night all of the explosives found in a work- 
ing place where a full tonnage of coal had been loaded. 

We discussed the matter fully and decided to adopt the 
suggestion without notifying the men of our decision. 
We assumed that the men who found themselves victims 
of the plot would keep silent rather than expose their mal- 
feasance, and thus in time we could punish all of them. 

Everything would probably have worked out according 
to schedule, but for the fact that one of our firebosses 
(Tom Murry) believes in practical jokes and could not 
resist the opportunity offered. 

The day after we confiscated the first lot of explosives, 
Tom spread a rumor among some of the miners (picking 
his men so that the tale would reach indirectly certain 
hotheads whose powder had been confiscated) that a cer- 
tain union official (Sam Rawlings by name) hadn’t 
bought a pound of explosive in two weeks. 

Tom builded better than he knew. Not one of the vic- 
tims of the powder raid stopped to inquire into the source 
of the rumor, but every last one of them started out to 
find the union official on whom suspicion rested. It hap- 
pened that the suspect was not at work that day, and as 
this became noised about to the men in the mine, suspicion 
was strengthened ; so much so, in fact, that all of the vice- 
tims began to plan openly for revenge. 

In order to get the evidence in shape to justify extreme 
measures they appointed a committee to go to the com- 
missary and find out just how much powder Sam really 
had purchased during the past 30 days. That would give 
them evidence that could not be questioned. The com- 
mittee carried out their instructions, but when they 
learned that the commissary records showed Sam Raw- 
lings to have purchased in excess of the average quantity 
for the month, they were dumfounded and did not know 
what to do or say. Instead of going back to report, they 
hung around, trying to fathom the mystery. 

In the meantime Sam Rawlings got word that a com- 
mittee was hanging around the commissary and for some 
reason which the messenger did not understand they were 
making frequent mention of Sam’s name. 

As soon as Sam got rid of the messenger he carried 
out a determination that he had had in contemplation for 
some time—he packed all of his belongings in a suitcase 
and disappeared into thin air. That same night one 
of our commissary clerks who knew more than he cared 
to divulge about Sam’s reasons for departing so unex- 
pectedly also left camp, covering his tracks as he left. 

All’s well that ends well, but in this instance all did 
not end well for the practical joker who started the ball 
of adventure to rolling so violently in our midst. The 
commissary clerk who had assisted Sam Rawlings in his 
treachery (whatever it may have been, and which from 
present indications apparently will always remain a mys- 
tery) boarded with Tom Murry, and when he quit so 
unceremoniously, he left behind a board bill amountine 
to $20, which in the course of human events would have 
been paid the following Monday. 
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By F. C. Cornet* 
SYNOPSIS—A_ system of mining by longwall 





faces arranged in panels is here described. All 
haulage roads and airways are maintained in solid 
coal. For a given output fewer switches are re- 
gured and the work is more concentrated. 





No longwall mining scheme is likely to make itself 
attractive which does not permit of developing the mine 
and reaching a given output as rapidly as would be 
the case with the old reliable room-and-pillar system. 
In every case quick results are an important condition. 

The scheme submitted probably realizes this end 
as nearly as it will ever be practicable to do when the 
absence of refuse material prevents the building of pack 
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FIG. 1. SHOWING HOW IT IS INTENDED TO DEVELOP 


THE MINE 


walls and all haulages and airways must be maintained 
in solid coal. The seam for which the system was 
primarily devised is 55 in. thick, all clean coal, nearly 
flat, and makes no water. All conditions that go 
toward making longwall mining advisable are met with 
in this seam. Observations made in old workings warrant 
the expectation that simple propping, using posts of 5 
in. diameter set 7 ft. apart in both directions, will 
maintain, for months if necessary, a clear space of 20 
to 30 ft. between the edge of the falls and the working 
face. Fig. 1 shows how it is intended to develop the 
mine, the full lines indicating to what extent it will 





*317 Laidley St., Charleston, W. Va. 


output of not less than 1,000 tons in a 9-hr. day, using 
only one man in each place, narrow or wide, and allowing 
a space of 20 ft. to each loader working on longwall. 
No crosscut 1s counted as a place. The dotted lines in 
Fig. 1 show what little amount of extra development 
would be necessary in order to increase the output by 
about 300 tons. As may be seen from Fig. 1, a long face 
is primarily formed by one of the ribs of what has been 
designated as a long room. ‘The so-called border rooms, 
driven on the same course as the lateral entries and 
consequently at 90 deg. with the long room, always well 
ahead of the latter, determine the length of the long 
face, which in this case is 500 ft., although it could well 
be made substantially longer. 

The long rooms and border rooms are driven wide, as 
are also the crosscuts or passageways by which the border 
rooms are reached from either the corresponding lateral 
haulage or air course. ‘This reduces the amount of 
narrow work in a given entry to exactly what it would 
be in the case of the room-and-pillar system. Fig. 2 
shows how ventilation and haulage are done, the second 
panel right having been selected from Fig. 1 and drawn 
on a much larger scale in order to make plainer such de- 
tails as overcasts, stoppings, regulators, curtains, haulage 
tracks and switches and also the directions of all air 
currents. 

The distribution of air shown in Fig. 2 is probably 
the most advisable one in the case, but it would not be 
difficult to show one or two other systems of haulage 
tracks just as good as the one here drawn. 


Fack Is SuPPLIED WITH CARS FROM BotH ENDS 


The tracks shown in Fig. 2 are so arranged that the 
lower half of a longwall face is supplied with empties and 
the loads removed from the lower end, while the service 
of the upper half is effected from the upper end. This 
makes it unnecessary to stop all work in more than one- 
half of each face while a trip of cars is being changed. 
It also cuts in half the number of cars to be taken in 
or out at one time. ‘Twelve or 14 cars might well be 
handled by one gathering motor, while 24 or 25 cars 
would be too many to be pushed in or pulled out by the 
same machine at one operation. 

In figuring the output of the mine shown in Fig. 1, 
it has been assumed that a coal loader requires 20 ft. 
of space in order to work freely and at his full efficiency, 
loading 12 tons a day. This would place 25 loaders along 
a 500-ft. face, loading 300 tons a day. In this coal, a 
machine cut 514 ft. deep and 500 ft. long will yield 
600 tons; consequently, two days will be necessary to load 
out one cut. 

If necessary, by allowing only 10 ft. of space to a loader, 
placing 50 men on each face instead of 25, a cut could 
be cleaned up in a day; but this might prove too crowded 
a condition and one which would not give each man enough 
space and freedom to load all the cars he could get. 
The 20-ft. space adopted in the output calculations is 
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perhaps a little large for one man, but this only shows 
that there is no exaggeration in an output of 300 tons 
a day from a 500-ft. face. 

In case of necessity, the loading force could be in- 
creased to, say, 35 men, and while under these conditions 
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FIG. 2, PLAN SHOWING VENTILATION AND HAULAGE 


the output per man might be reduced to 1114 tons per 
day, it would increase the output of a face to 402 tons 
per day. All mining men will easily remember occasions 
in their experience when they would have been glad to 
increase by 33% and with little trouble the output of 
some part of their mine. 

Fig. 3 shows how a room-and-pillar mine would appear 


after driving the same total length of narrow work as. 
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A ROOM-AND-PILLAR MINE WITH SAME LENGTH 


OF NARROW WORK 


FIG. 3. 


in the jongwall mine shown on Fig. 1. In both cases, 
the total length of haulways and airways is 7,680 ft. It 
is absolutely fair to suppose that the development work 
in the room-and-pillar operation would not be done 
quicker than in the longwall case. Fig. 3 shows the 
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| coal as against West Virginia coal. 
“Virginia coal to Toledo is to be 40c. greater, according 
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mine with all rooms 30 ft. wide, driven on 60-ft. centers, 
all the rooms being 300 ft. long. All this is considered 
good practice in the coal field under consideration. The 
same thickness of protective pillar, 100 ft., has been kept 
on each side of the main entry and air course in both 
the room-and-pillar and the lougwall cases. 

The accompanying table gives a good idea of the com- 
parative standings of the two mines so far as the operating 
features and outputs are concerned. These figures speak 
for themselves and need no comment. 


COMPARISON OF TWO SYSTEMS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Longwall Mine: 








Men on longwall, 75, loading 12 tons each............ ---...-.- 900 tons 
Men in wide’ places, 10, loading 11tons each wus eee. - 110 tons 
Men, in entries, 12, loading 10) fons each) see tere: «ss 120 tons 
Total conservative output of the mine per day................. 1,130 tons 
Motal lencth) of) narrow -worlccees Eee TE ioe oo a Ce 680 ft. 
Total length of steel tracl: I gee aan lute woke an do eee 8,450 ft. 
Nnimber of switches inthe mine. se eee eS osc cvs ole te alorene 35 
Rocm-and-Pillar Mine: 
Men in wide places, 39, loading 11 tons each...................... 429 tons 
Men in entries, 16, loading LOMOnsTeach ey pratt i 160 tons 
Total conservative output of the mine per day.................. 589 tons 
sotal length of narrow worker cetia ee cate en bid Senate lsh sre e's 7,680 ft. 
Total length of steel EKO hg Bean Aele An aAbooo ns + aan See 9,120 ft. 
Number of switches inithe anine @a eerie et ete cet ss cae s sista 54 


New Coal Rates im Ohio 


There is no car congestion in Ohio as yet, although the 
railroads appear to have some anxiety along these lines. 
It has been stated on what appears to be good authority 
that the situation in Ohio so far as the railroads are 
concerned will be relieved in the near future by a re- 
adjustment of rates and that Toledo will become the 
basing point in fixing the new rates on coal shipped from 
Ohio and West Virginia mines to points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan and Indiana. New coal freight-rate schedules, 
is stated, will be filed ‘with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission within 380 days. 

The railroads that have become parties to the agree- 
ment are the coal-carrying lines of western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,,and- West Virol The new schedile will in- 
crease by 60 per cent. the differentials in favor of Ohio 
The rate on West 


to the agreement, than the rate from the Ohio mines. 
The rates on West Virginia coal to all other points in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana are to be increased: propor- 
tionately. ,This action is designed to relieve the situa- 
tion in the Hocking and other Ohio coal fields, where 


mines are closed and miners are suffering greatly. 


A. Gosline, Jr., head of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce and president of W. A. Gosline & Co., in a 
recent interview concerning the matter said: “The pro- 
posed increase in rates will help some, but will not en- 
tirely solve the problem. There are other. important 
elements that have contributed to the closing of the 
mines and the consequent deplorable plight of the miners. 
Among these are conditions imposed by the miners them- 
selves that the operators have been unable to meet. If 
the problem is to be solved entirely the ‘miners must 
meet the operators half way. The increased differential 
in favor of Ohio coal is but one step. The state screen 
law is no longer much of a factor, as some of its most 
serious provisions have been eliminated.” Mr. Gosline is 
doubtful whether the action of the railroads will influence 
the reopening of the mines. 
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Repairing Broken Tapes 


By H: MM. Wassum* 


Steel measuring tapes are frequently broken even when 
handled carefully. The repairing of a broken tape has 
often been a somewhat lengthy job and one not reléshed 
by the average mine engineer. However, it has well been 
said “that necessity is the mother of invention,” and 
within late years the mending of a broken tape takes 
only a few minutes’ time. 

Many surveyors carry a small vial containing a solu- 
tion composed of zinc chloride (ZuCl,) and a little water, 
a small coil of 4¢-in. round solder and several thin strips 
of tin about '% in Sleeves just large enough to 
slip over the ends of the tape can be quickly made from 
the tin. After the dirt and rust have been thoroughly 
scraped off the tape and the broken ends brightened the 
latter are dipped in solution and the tin sleeve slipped on. 

By holding an open hght or a match beneath the 
sleeve, the tin and tape, being thin, will heat rapidly, 
and if the solder is then touched to the joint it will 
melt and fill all the spaces. If too much solder sticks 
to the joint it can be brushed off before it cools, and a 
neat, strong joint is the result. 

There is now on the market a kit called the “HKureka 
Tape Repairer.” It is a small round box containing a 
dozen tin sleeves cut to the correct width and coated with 
solder solution. The box also contains a small piece 


wide. 


*Brier Hill Coke Co., Brier Hill, Penn. 
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of emery cloth for use in brightening the broken ends. 


Complete directions are printed on the box and if fol- 


lowed a neat joint as strong as the original tape can 

be secured. The kit can be carried in the vest-pocket 

and has the advantage of containing nothing breakable. 
Am Electric Safety Lamp 


In 1912 the British Home Office held an international 
competition for the best electric mine-safety lamp, open 
to all competitors both British and alien. There were 
197 competitors, a number of whom were British. Though 
their lamps contained many excellent qualities, with char- 
acteristic fairness the first prize was awarded to a German 
firm—the Concordia Electricitits Actien Gesellschaft of 
Diisseldorf. This lamp was known as the “Ceag.” 

In 1913 this same lamp took first prize at Ghent, and 
this year the Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., was awarded approval No. 12 of the Bureau 
of Mines for safety, efficiency and practicability under the 
exacting schedule 6A. The lamp thus approved was sub- 
stantially the same as that awarded first prize in the Brit- 
ish competition. As a further recognition, the Concordia 
Safety Lamp Co., Inc., was awarded a gold medal at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, This 
award was made in recognition of the excellence of the 
electric mine lamp presented and of the lamp house and 
The firm was also given a silver medal in 
recognition of the exhibit that it made in collaboration 
with the United States Bureau of Mines. 
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Amalysis of the Coal-Car Situation 


CompliLtep BY A. T. SituricKk 


Supplementing the article on the car-supply outlook 
which appeared in Coal Age of Sept. 25, p. 506, we pre- 
sent herewith some statements received since the previous 
article was printed. 


BALTIMORE & O1tto RR. 


The matter of car supply is receiving careful consider- 
ation and plans are being formulated to meet the situa- 
tion by expeditious handling and loading along scientific 
lines. - Orders were also placed during the last few months 
for additional coal cars and contracts let for rebuilding 
part of our present equipment. The outlook this year is 
sunilar to that of 1913, when traffic was unusually heavy ; 
but in view of the purchases of new equipment since then, 


both cars and locomotives, it is believed that the business. 


will be handled with even greater facility. Another favor- 
able factor is the improvement work completed since 
1913, providing additional tracks, yards and other fa- 
cilities. 

During the last month the board of directors author- 
ized the construction of what will be the largest coal 
pier eyer built, costing approximately $1,500,000 and hav- 
ing a capacity of 10,000,000 tons a year. This will re- 
quire about eighteen months to build. so it will not be 
available this year; but it indicates the provision which 
the road is making for future terminal facilities. This 
road has expended during the last five years about $100,- 
000,000 for general rehabilitation, extra running tracks, 
larger yards and bigger docks and equipment. 

Chief among these improvements were the third and 
fourth track lines on the eastern end of the system in 
the mountainous districts, where grades were reduced and 
curves eliminated. The Magnolia cutoff, a 12-mi. short 
line east of Cumberland, which provides a low-grade line 
for coal traffic, was opened recently. This involved an 
expenditure of about $6,000,000. The average trainload 
over that section of the line has been raised from 550 tons 
in 1910 to 1,132 tons at the present time. 

A large classification yard has been constructed at Graf- 
ton, W. Va., with a capacity of 1,200 cars. To further 
facilitate the movement of coal from the Grafton, Fair- 
mont and other regions ef West Virginia to the Great 
Lakes a bridge was built across the Monongahela River 
between Hayward and Lumberport, which has also been 
augmented by a yard at Hartzell, W. Va., for the making 
up of trains for the lake traffic. This has made it pos- 
sible to route the heavy traffic over the hght grades of 
the West Virginia Short Line and the Ohio River 
branches. The yard at Holloway, Ohio, was enlarged for 
the coal destined to the lakes. 

To meet developments in the Somerset region of Penn- 
sylvania we have built a 9-mi. extension of the Quema- 
honing branch. A large assembling yard, used chiefly 
for coal, with a capacity of 450 cars, was constructed at 
Somerset, Penn. A low-grade line was built between 
Rockwood and Garrett, as a part of the enlargement of fa- 
cilities in the Somerset region, which makes it possible 
to operate trains of maximum tonnage. 

At Baltimore the capacity of the receiving yard in the 
Curtis Bay coal terminal was increased to 2,390 cars by 
adding facilities for 800 extra cars. 


Since July 1, 1909, the road has bought 33,153 freight 
cars, 25,000 of which were for the coal trade, and 691 
locomotives, of which 595 are in freight service. 

ILLinois Centrat R.R. Co. 
By W. L. Park, Vice-President 

From the experience gained in handling the coal traf- 
fic of the 1914-15 coal season the Illinois Central finds it- 
self unusually well equipped to take care of the prospec- 
tive traffic of the 1915-16 season. 

Great strides were made during the last coal season 
toward placing the Illinois Central in a physical condition 
to handle all the traffic offered. The additions made to 
the coal-car equipment, as well as freight engines and 
switch engines, together with grade reductions, new second 
track, yard extensions and improved mechanical facili- 
ties, which were undertaken or completed during that 
time, have been unusually large. These included an in- 
vestment of about $11,589,000 for new rolling stock, as 
follows: 7,500 new all-steel coal cars, 100 Mikado type 
freight engines, 62 switch engines and 45 Pacific-type lo- 
comotives, which relieved a number of freight engines 
theretofore used in passenger service. 

An adequate supply is still further assured by reason 
of increased efficiency in car movement as a result of the 
purchase of 50 freight and 22 switch engines, which were 
put in service during March, April and May of this year, 
and another lot of 50 engines ordered for delivery this 
season. In addition the continuous service of several 
thousand wooden coal cars is assured during this season, 
due to steel underframe reinforcement and body recon- 
struction work done on them during the last year. 

In view of the foregoing and the fact that the Illinois 
Central had a generous surplus of coal cars on its lines 
throughout the entire 1914-15 coal season, we approach 
the coming period of heaviest coal loading without any 
misgivings as to our ability promptly to meet car require- 
ments for all the traffic which may be offered, even though 
it materially exceed the amount handled in any previous 
season. 

Cuicaco & Eastern ILuinois R.R. 
By William J. Jackson, Receiver 

In view of the large anticipated crop movement and the 
stimulation of general business conditions, it is our opin- 
ion there will quite likely be a coal-car shortage. Added 
to the general improvement in business is the prospective 
shutdown of the mines next April on account of the coal- 
miners’ wage agreement expiring at that time. This 
should stimulate business during the winter months, when 
large consumers will want to stock coal, and will have a 
further tendency to make a car shortage. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to state that this road 
was never in a better physical condition to cope with 
the demands of a heavy coal traffic or the needs of the 
coal trade. Large expenditures have been made, and the 
roadway and equipment are in first-class condition to 
handle expeditiously a big tonnage. If the producers and 
consumers will codperate with the railroad in handling 
the traffic by promptly loading and unloading the coal 
cars, the fast service which we are prepared to give should 
minimize any car shortage. 
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SYNOPSIS—The labor leaders in the Hocking 
Valley region of Ohio meet to discuss whether 
they will keep their plighted word, and adjourn 
deciding they will not. Most of the Hocking op- 
erators will remain idle till the April settlement. 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. prepares to sign 
a contract with its men. 





Thomas Butler, the man who ventured to criticize the mine 
officials of District No. 9 of the United Mine Workers of 
America and was suspended from membership, is endeavoring 
to have the injunction prohibiting his exclusion from the 
union made permanent. James J. Moran and James B. Reilly, 
who are the attorneys for District President James Matthews 
and other officials of the district, filed on Sept. 28 a denial 
of the charge that they conspired to keep the name of James 
Butler off the ballot for district president. 

The case is quite important, as it will decide whether the 
officials or the men constitute the union. The miners have 
objected because Professor Scott Nearing has been excluded 
from the University of Pennsylvania for his socialistic utter- 
ances but the muzzling of Butler is like an exclusion of one 
of the paying students and not of a hired member of the 
faculty. It may always be permissible to hold the employers 
of a state, university or union to a strict accountabiity but 
we strike at the freedom of the people when we forbid the 
electorate to express its opinions. It is therefore hoped that 
Judge Brumm who is trying the Butler case will decide to 
free the union electorate from any trammels which may be 
put upon it by the officials. 


Hoekii g Valley Miners Repudiate Agreement 


The miners’ convention in the Hocking Valley subdistrict 
in session at Athens, Athens County, Ohio, invited the Hock- 
ing Coal Operators’ Association to meet with them and dis- 
cuss the situation. But the convention which followed was 
entirely without result. The miners’ state officials, President 
John Moore, and Secretary-Treasurer Savage told the assem- 
bled delegates and operators that the clause regarding work- 
ing conditions was not a part of the wage contract and that 
the joint scale committee had not even considered such a 
clause at the time of the last joint convention when the Hock- 
ing scale was made. 

The clause requiring equal] conditions in the districts was 
not signed by the miners as it was not actually in the con- 
tract. There was a verbal understanding only. The contract 
proper was signed by the miners’ representatives and when 
the operators were asked to affix their signatures they added 
the clause that expressed their understanding of the con- 
tract placing it below the signatures of the. miners’ repre- 
sentatives. To the whole document as amended the operators 
appended their signatures. 

It is clear that the operators are not bound by their agree- 
ment because the miners have violated the . clause subject 
to which the operators signed their assent. But the miners’ 
leaders had previously agreed verbally not torviolate the con- 
dition appended to the contract and by accepting it as it 
was written laid themselves still further open to compliance 
with its provisions. If the clause is not binding on the con- 
sciences of the miners, then the operators could never have 
been bound by their. signatures. By endeavoring to escape 
the clause the miners convict themselves of double dealing. 


Six Months of Idleness in Eastern Ohio Threatened 


The operators producing 75 per cent. of the tonnage declare 
that they will not open their mines till the April, 1916, settle- 
ment is reached. Thus six months or more of idleness is 
likely to follow the decision of the miners. Meanwhile many 
changes may occur. Improved times may make the operators 
more ready to start work because operation may become tem- 
porarily profitable regardless of the conditions and the wage 
scale. Moreover,’the burden of poverty may bear heavily on 
the miners. There are 8,000 of them idle, and the union has 
promised to help them as it did the eastern Ohio miners to 
whom $1,500,000 was contributed. 

President Moore asserted that internal differences among 
the coal operators and price cutting and not unfair conditions 
were the main factors which were destroying the coal busi- 
ness in Ohio. Among those declaring that their mines will 
be shut down are John H. Winder, manager of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co, and G. C. Weitzell, president of the New Pitts- 
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burgh Coal Co. The latter declared that the mines would 
shut down at the close of navigation and remain idle till 
Apr. 1 of next year or until the miners made concessions 
similar to those granted operators in eastern Ohio. 

The arbitration board in the eastern Ohio field consisting 
of C. J. Albasin, J. J. Roby and Thomas P. Wangler—the first 
two representing the miners and operators, respectively, and 
the last being the umpire—have been considering difficulties 
arising under the recent agreement. The miners and oper- 
ators were not able to reach an understanding, and so the 
arbitration board was established. 

The first matter considered was whether the miners at the 
Pursglove-Maher Coal Co.’s mine were subject to a fine of a 
dollar per day for going on strike. The union declares that 
the miners were not authorized in quitting work. 

Under the agreement the miners are not permitted to 
strike for any other cause than nonpayment of wages. The 
conciliation and arbitration boards are supposed to look after 
their needs without the necessity for striking. The miners 
claim that the operators locked them out and that they were 
not responsible for the stoppage of work. 


Strikes Which Are in No Way Discreditable to the Miners 


On Oct. 1 the miners of the George M. Jones Coal Co., at 
Bellaire, Ohio, went on strike to enforce run-of-mine pay- 
ments. But to their great credit they- decided after a day’s 
idleness and a meeting to give the company*more time to 
install the necessary scales. The miners could hardly be 
blamed if they violated their agreement to bring to an end 
such an obvious breach of contract as the failure to place 
and use seales by which all the coal mined could be weighed. 

The union has announced that it will stand by the men 
in such violations of the agreement and no just complaint 
can be made of its action. The Pulteney miners have twice 
extended the time allowed their employers for placing run-of- 
mine scales, but no scales have yet been installed. It is 
useless for the operators to condemn the union if they do not 
propose to do any better. 


Rockefeller Delivers His Industrial Representation Plan 


On Oct. 2, 30 miners’ representatives met the officials of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. in the club room of the steel 
plant at Pueblo, Colo., John D. Rockefeller, Jr., being present. 
Mr. Rockefeller described in detail the industrial representa- 
tion plan devised by him and W. L. Mackenzie King. He 
explained that he and the other holders of C. F. & I. Co. 
stock had not received a cent from their holdings for 14 
years. He condemned those who urged the miners to do as 
little as they can and get as much as they can for what little 
they do. ; : 

Among the delegates were seven members of the United 
Mine Workers of America representing the miners of Fre- 
mont County who had at one timé been on strike against the 
company. The details of the plan will appear in the issue 
of “Coal Age” of Oct. 16, and one feature of it is commented 
on editorially in this present number. Five out of the eleven 
directors of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co.: John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., J. F. Welborn, president; S. G. Pierson, vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Writer, secretary,.and Cass Harrington, general 
counsel, held a meeting on Oct. 4 and approved the new 
arrangement unanimously. . The other directors are expected 
to sign the minutes so as to give final ratification for their 
side of the agreement. 

The delegates submitted it to a referendum of the miners 
and the vote received up till Oct. 5 showed that the ayes 
were 11 times aS numerous as the noes. The ballot showea 
on that date 1,192 votes in favor of the agreement and 106 
votes opposed. The union, of course, condemns this arrange- 
ment in which it does not share but which it appears power- 
less to prevent. 

There is much talk that the cases against the 400 rioters 
who committed pillage, arson and murder wiil be withdrawn. 
Several citizens of Colorado, and some say John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.. have asked that this be done, but both the gov- 
ernor and Mr. Rockefeller deny that the latter has made any 
such request. John McLennan, the district president of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, has asked for this disposition of 
the cases and every indication seems to favor such a result. 

The crimes charged are extremely flagrant and should be 
punished. The practice of sentencing men for trifling offenses 
and pardoning the most cruel and violent is getting only too 
frequent. We are afraid we might hurt the better and nobler 
instincts of a murderer by making him suffer his penalty. 
The minor criminal who is far more worthy of consideration 
serves the full extent of the law because by the unimport- 
ance of his case he fails to arouse the interest of the public. 
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New Grease Lubricator 


A new and improved type of drop-feed grease lubri- 
cator, known as Class D, is now being offered to customers 
of the Ohio Grease Co., of Loudonville, Ohio. This is 
said to be the “last word” in lubricator construction. 
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weighted cable. The arrangement here shown, which ef- 
fectively prevents the gate from being opened when the 
cage is not in its proper position at the landing, pre- 
vents anyone from falling into the shaft. 

There is a strong belief among many mining officials 
that the gates at shaft landings should not open auto- 


matically. There is, however, an equally strong belief 
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ulation, smaller drops, more perfect atomization, insu- 
lated tubes, protected sight glasses, etc. 

Reports show that this lubricator is giving even better 
service than those which this company has put out in the 
past. This new instrument, like its predecessors, is not 
sold, but is loaned and kept in repair free for the purpose 
of feeding Ohio cylinder grease. 

The grease has recently been greatly improved through 
the discovery of better raw materials and new methods 
of compounding. The company reports that the combina- 
tion of this new lubricator and better grease has resulted 
in success wherever they have been used. 


A New Safety Shaft Gate 


A new type of safety gate for mine shafts has been 
invented and placed on the market by Lewis Hohnke, of 
Allport, Penn. This gate is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The gate is located at a landing where the cage comes 
to rest for the purpose of loading or unloading men and 
material. It does not open automatically and can be 
opened by hand only when the cage is in the proper posi- 
tion. It may, however, be closed by a spring or a 
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SIDE AND REAR VIEWS OF GATE 


that such gates should be unlocked automatically by the 
cage arriving at the landing. Such an arrangement 
renders it possible to open a gate or get inside of the 
shaft inclosure only when a cage is at the landing. 

The gate here described complies with art. viii, sec. 1, 
of the state mining law of Pennsylvania of 1913, and a 
gate of this type has been installed and is now in daily 
operation at a plant of the Morrisdale Coal Co., Morris- 
dale, Penn. ; 


Portable Electric Room Hoist 


The room hoist shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion has been placed upon the market by the Mead-Mor- 
rison Manufacturing Co., of East Boston, Mass. This 
machine is perhaps of more general or all-around use 
than any other to be found in the mine. It is self- 
contained, compact and powerful, making it readily ap- 
plicable to many of the hauling problems encountered 
underground. 

The frame is made of structural and plate steel, thus 
lessening the possibility of breakage in this part of the 
mechanism. The entire machine is mounted on steel 
skids and may thus be easily moved from place to place. 
The operating mechanism is simple and may be handled 
by almost any one. 

A jaw clutch permits of the drum being thrown out 
of gear, allowing the miner to carry the rope back in 
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the entry to his car, then return to the hoist and pull 
his load out. The gear ratio is such that a maximum of 


power is transmitted to the drum, thus permitting heavy 
loads to be handled. 
This hoist has been kept small and compact so that it 
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could be used in places not accessible to mules. 





THE NEW ROOM HOIST 


powerful, however, and may be used in large mines, not 
only at the mouth of entries to collect the cars to that 
point in place of a gathering locomotive, but also in 
moving cars under and around the tipple, and for other 
general haulage purposes about the mine. 

This machine is commonly built in two sizes, either of 
which may be equipped with alternating- or direct-cur- 
rent motors. The sizes are 2-hp. (capacity on single- 
line 600 Ib. at a rope speed of 100 ft. per min.) and 4-hp. 
(capacity 1,000-Ib. pull on a single line at a rope speed 
of 125 ft. per min.). 
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A New lleavy-Duty Pulley 


A type of pulley designed for special and heavy service 
is being placed on the market by the Medart Patent Pul- 
ley Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

In the construction of this pulley the arms are made 
of flat, wrought steel. The hubs and rim lugs, of semi- 
steel, are cast onto the ends of the arms or spokes, which 
are so shaped as to afford a perfect and rigid connection. 
The rim lugs are ground to a 
perfect circle, and a _ heavy 
steel-plate rim is attached by 
rivets. There is thus no 
shrinkage stress whatever upon 
any portion of the pulley. 

This type of pulley may be 
constructed with a single or 
double set of arms, also in 
either solid or split type in 
any diameter from 3 ft. to 15 
ft.. and with a face up to 50 
in. in width. The arms, hub, 
lugs and thickness of rim may 
be made to suit conditions of 
severe service. 
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Safety-First Belt Shifter 


Everyone about the mines who has had experience 
with belts appreciates the annoyance, difficulty and dan- 
ger in replacing the belts upon pulleys on line or coun- 
ter shafting. ‘To obviate these, the Ready Tool Co., of 





THE SHIFTER ON POLE 


Bridgeport, Conn., has placed on the market what it 
calls a “safety-first” belt shifter or belt stick. 

In place of the hook or pin usually found on the end 
of a belt-shifting pole, this belt shifter carries a swiy- 
eling head on which are located three rollers—one with 
its axis parallel to the yoke upon which it is earried, 
while the two others are set at right angles to this yoke. 
The latter are tapered toward their outer ends. 

Due to the taper of the two transverse rollers, there 
is no chance of the shifter being caught in the belt. 
After the belt is placed in the fork the tendency at all 
times is for it to slide onto the pulley and the fork to 
move away from the belt, thus overcoming the possibility 
of accidents. 

This simple device not only saves time but furnishes 
a safe means of shifting belts and throwing them on or 
off a pulley while the latter is in motion. 
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Mime-Refuse Disposal Dump 


A type of dwnp designed especially to handle a max- 
hnum amount of mine refuse with the minimum amount 
of labor, to avoid cribbing and trestling, and to en- 
able a pile of any desired shape to be formed, has been 
recently placed upon the market by the Dempcy-Degener 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., and is known as the Saxon 
movable slate dump. 

This dump consists essentially of a movable canti- 
lever tipple, which overhangs the dump proper and de- 
posits the material sufficiently far ahead to -build its 
own roadbed. It is fitted with an electric rope hoist 
having a capacity of approximately 2,000 ft. of wire 
rope. This hauls the loaded cars from any convenient 
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FIG. 1, FRONT OF REFUSE PILE 


point, dumps them and returns them to the empty track 
or place of loading. 

It is possible for two men to dump slate at the rate 
of from 20 to 40 cars per hour. If, however, the output 
is small and it is only desirable to employ one man, he 
can handle from 6 to 10 cars per hour. In other words, 
the machine hauls and dumps the cars, and by its use 
one or two men should be able easily to handle all the 
slate from an ordinary mine. 

These dumps may be employed on a steep incline, thus 
largely increasing the capacity of a given piece of prop- 
erty for the storage of refuse. It is possible to handle 
on this machine either the ordinary mine cars them- 
selves or to use monitor cars, into which the contents 
of the mine cars are deposited, the monitors being hauled 
up the incline and emptied in a manner exactly similar 
to that employed for the mine cars. 

By the use of this machine it is practically never nec- 
essary to employ more than two men for handling the 
entire output of refuse from a mine. In case the quan- 
tity of rock to be handled is small and the length of 


FIG. 2. SIDE VIEW OF PILE AND DUMP 


haul short, one man can easily do this work. Two oper- 
ators can move the dump forward when this becomes 
necessary, level the roadway and build in tracks in about 
an hour and a half. On account of the long overhang 
of the machine, it is necessary to do this work of moving 
the machine forward to a new position only at long in- 
tervals. 

The control of the machine is located at the proper 
place—namely, the dumping point—enabling the opera- 
ator to attend to any difficulties which may arise here, 
such as material choking in the cars, ete. This also 
avoids the danger of running the car off the pile as 
sometimes happens when the hoisting machinery is 
distant from the dumping point and a code of signals is 
depended upon. 

Many of these machines are now in successful opera- 
tion, the number of cars being handled per day ranging 
from 120 to 265, while the weight of the loaded car ranges 
from 6,000 to 13,000 lb. The motor power in these in- 
stallations varies from 25 to 66 hp., and the grade of 
the dump from 10 to 33 per cent. 











FIG. 3. CAR DUMPING 
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An Impending Shortage in the 
Middle West 


One of the best-informed wholesalers in Chicago states 
that a close analysis of the market situation at this time 
shows that the retail dealers generally throughout the 
Western States have not received anywhere near their 
usual quota of coal and that shipments so far have been 
far below normal. This shortage will have to be made 
up within the next few months in order to meet the 
consumers’ demands. 

A 20-per cent. increase over the current demand will 
create a shortage in nearly all fields. In many cases 
foreign laborers have left the coal fields for their native 
countries, while the transportation interests have not 
been in a financial position to anticipate any revival of 
trade, and this will make the car question a serious one 
later. These elements are going to be the controlling 
factors in the coal markets during the next several 
months, and prices are certain to show sharp rises. The 
retail dealer who is prepared for a shortage will un- 
doubtedly reap advantages from these unusual conditions. 
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Efficiency Tests as Sports 


Our sports have rarely had any relation to our efficient 
performance of daily occupations. In fact, some will 
say they should not be so related and that the very thought 
of wedding sport with utility should perish. But after 
all, the evil of the association depends upon the point 
of view. It is dangerous to make our sports heavy with 
drudgery—very true !—but perhaps it is well to lighten 
our daily labors with the elements of sport. 

If work is bending daily to an undesirable task, then 
8 hr. is too long and 6 days too many in which to work, 
and long vacations are needed. If we are going to be 
wage slaves, the shorter our servitude the better; but if 
the day’s work is for humanity or for the love of doing— 
tor the keen joy of molding a result—then is labor pleas- 
ure and the day no longer than it is happy. 

Wearisome work it is trudging along the country road, 
but joyous is “hiking,” because hiking is a sport, while 
trudging is a duty. They can have discipline who will; 
for us the joy of doing is better. 

They say that the people of these United States talk 
shop far more than do Europeans. They do, as anyone 
can verify if he will, but it is because the love of their 
work-puts wings on their leaden feet and makes all their 
labors pleasures. And so shop comes naturally, as may 
also come efficiency. So long as efficilency—the art of se- 
curing a result without any unnecessary labor—replaces 
an effort of the body only by imposing a burden on the 
will, it will never be a success. 

But success will come if we make efficient action into 
a sport, a thing of joy to carry into our holidays. ‘There 
is no lack of examples in the past—the archer compet- 
ing at the target, the soldier at the rifle butts, the black- 


smith in a shoeing contest, the Australian and Wyoming 
experts in a sheep-shearing competition, the Western cow- 
puncher broncho-busting at a fair, and the confectioner 
engaging in a pie-baking contest. 

Sports and efficiency are closely akin and not opposing 
ideas, as some believe. For it was from the racetrack that 
the efficiency experts took the stop-watch and from the 
recreation field the pedometer. 

In what department of activity has the art of success- 
ful action been more exploited than in sports? Nowhere 
has the time of action been more closely recorded. Here 
the first photographs were taken to discover the mechan- 
ism of fast motion—to be more explicit to discover just 
how a horse maneuvered his feet in a trot. 

Here also we find a dozen men at work with a bleacher- 
ful of critics, friendly and adverse, discussing, criticiz- 
ing, denouncing their every motion. No men were ever 
more closely watched at their work. So also the manner 
of hitting in baseball has been analyzed, and the various 
methods of delivery. Books have been written on it 
and the pages of newspapers have been filled with it, 
and the mechanics of the curved and the spit balls has 
been learnedly discussed. 

But of the manhest sport of all—the best because the 
most fruitful, the worthiest because the most universal— 
for this till recently there has been little of either stop 
watches or technique. 

We blunder on to the best ways and weights in shov- 
eling, and each for ourselves we learn how to perform 
the motions connected with rope splicing or carpentry. 
Perhaps after awhile we will put into the common round 
some of that keen analysis and that readiness to submit 
to inquiry which we already have introduced into exer- 
cises which profit little or nothing. 

First-aid contests are efficiency sports, and so was the 
shoveling competition at the recent field day of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Co. In a social outing of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. there were contests between miners 
in erecting a set of 8-in. timber, in splicing ropes and 
belting and in guessing the percentage of carbon in a 
sample of coal. Some day we will all be subjected to 
such tests of skill. 

The editors will be writing their illuminating dis- 
courses in a one-man event with a time limit on com- 
pletion, a line limit on length and a subject limit on 
discussion. Then even the work they have to do will 
be a joyance unquestionable. 

3y the way, the results obtained at the Lehigh Valley 
meet are worthy of record and the winners deserving of 
commemoration. August Van Blargen and Edward Dun- 
ney erected a timber set in 7 min. 34 sec. Al. Openhaus 
and Edward Kessler won the belt-splicing competition. 
An 18-ft. splice was put in a wire rope by Henry Thomas, 
Tim Davis, Joseph Michaels and Esther Evans in 11 
min. 5 sec. John Lloyd, R. A. Marshall and Harry Mc- 
Clellan tied in the estimation of carbon, and Thomas Mc- 
Loughlin gave an exhibition of hemp-rope repairing. 
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Work is not labor till sorrow goes with it, and when 
our minds are bent to work and our bodies inured to it, 
we shall find that no work is labor, so long as we are 
well, if only we restrict our working hours within lengths 
that are healthful. And pleasure in our work will al- 
ways be far more effective than discipline. 


New York Coal Specifications 


Next week’s Coal Age will contain an important dis- 
cussion of the New York coal specifications by some of the 
leading members of the New York coal trade. The new 
specifications have come in for some more or less severe 
criticism, and since more coal will be handled on these 
than probably on any other like proposals in this country, 
the matter of formulating uniformly fair and practical 
specifications in this case is a matter of more than purely 
local interest. Moreover the new requirements are likely 
to be established as a precedent. 

Prophylactic Treatment for 
Contagious Misbeliefs ? 

The freedom of the press in covers or without covers— 
in books or in newspapers—is a sacred order of things. 
It would not be well to restrain anyone from plain utter- 
ance of what he believes; but without pretending that 
the matter has been given the due thought such a pro- 
nouncement merits, might it not be permissible to sug- 
gest that all books, especially books of science, be sub- 
mitted to some scrutinizing eye before publication, so 
that the would-be writer might be protected from error 
by his due admonishment as to what constitutes recog- 
nized truth; might also be in part defended from those 
savage individuals known as book reviewers who delight 
in straightening out erratic writers? 

Surely by some such provision a lot of misapprehension 
might be saved from going abroad; for most of the in- 
accuracies which parade in open day would never have 
dared to fare forth in the light if some recognized au- 
thority had labeled them myths and fallacies before the 
public saw them and before the author committed him- 
self ifrevocably to them. Do not think for a moment 
that it is suggested that books be placed on an index 
expurgatorius or that no book be published till some 
frowsy-headed professor has written nihil obstat on the 
covers. The idea is rather that every book should be 
subjected to inspection and be reviewed before publica- 
tion, so that the writer might be saved from mistakes. 

This matter has not been duly placed before the as- 
sociated book reviewers of America. It can easily be 
foreseen that they would condemn it unless they saw 
a chance to obtain a place on the prenatal book censor- 
ship. For when books are all good, the work of the 
reviewer is gone. Like the lawyer and the doctor who 
thrive on the crooked deal and the diseased body respec- 
tively, the reviewer does his best work where the volume 
to be described most sadly fails. But this selfish crea- 
ture must not be allowed to hinder a worthy movement. 

There is a class of books already which make deadly 
reviewing. They are issued by large publishing houses, 
and these corporations will not publish a book unless the 
author is considered competent. Moreover, the editor 
of the establishment exercises care, and the more obvi- 
ous errors cannot find way into print. In this way the 
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reader is protected and the reviewer disarmed. Now if 
only every individual with a burning desire to write had 
a faithful friend like the editor of a publishing house 
or his assistant to lead him gently from the pitfalls 
toward which his bleary eyesight leads him, how much 
better it would be for reader and author and how barren 
it would be for the reviewer! 


Proportional Wage Increases 


The agreement between the miners and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. about to be signed contains many ex- 
cellent clauses. Among the best items is that part of the 
last clause which says, “If prior to Jan. 1, 1918, a general 
increase shall be granted in competitive districts in which 
the company does not conduct operations, a proportional 
increase shall be made” [in the schedule of wages]. 

This seeks admirably to meet and satisfy a difficulty 
before it arises, and its inclusion among the provisions is 
an element of real statesmanship which is only too in- 
frequent in labor agreements. However, it would have 
been better had it been differently worded, and confidence 
may be expressed that the document will be later rectified. 

Equal proportional increases are only fair between two 
or more districts when the wages in both or all are equal. 
The difficulty is not strongly marked between Colorado 
and adjacent states because wages are more nearly equal 
than among some other states and parts of states else- 
where competing, but in any event rises should not be by 
percentages but by cents per ton or hour. 

Only when this becomes customary will the balance of 
power between districts be maintained. Otherwise the 
regions paying the larger wage will be faced by a progres- 
sive discrimination. If one district pays twice as much 
for labor as another, after an increase of 10 per cent. 
which makes, say, a difference of 10c. per ton to the re- 
gion giving the larger wage, the district paying the lower 
rate gains an advantage of 5c. and can probably cut the 
more generous region out of part of its trade. 

This is not just, and it really is not necessary. Let 
the operators this coming year make a specific raise and 
not an ad valorem increase in the rate for each form of 
mining. Let this be the same everywhere whether in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Colorado or Montana. It is 
bad enough to face unequal rates; it-is worse’ yet when 
an inequality once granted is made larger year by year. 
This latter condition seems now to be universally con- 
ceded, if not in principle at least in general practice. 

The continued increased cost of living is going to make 
it necessary and just to increase wages frequently. We 
may easily see wages doubled in the next quarter century 
and the working man not a bit better off. But the change 
will tend to react against the states now paying the higher 
rates if by any means they could be made to stand it with- 
out an early bankruptcy. Suppose a rate of 26c. per ton 
in one state and one of 47c. per ton in another. These are 
doubled by inevitable economic action to 52¢. per ton and 
94c. The differential is now not 2le., but 42¢c., and a 
most inequitable condition has arisen. 

Strange it is that this condition has not been generally 
understood. If it had been, the states paying the larger 
wage would have demanded specific raises and insisted 
that similar specific increases be placed on the labor bills 
of other states. 
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Firste-Aid Meet of Susquehanna 
and ILytle Coal Companies 





SY NOPSIS—The meet held by the Susquehanna 
and Lytle coal companies is marked by the warmth 
of its social feeling, by the assistance it gwes to 
safety propaganda and by the originality and ex- 
cellence of tls first-aid work. 





The first-aid meet of the Susquehanna and Lytle coal 
companies has an individuality of its own. It has the 
character of a fanuly gathering, though only a few ladies 
By some this social spirit is explained suf- 
ficiently by the fact that the employees of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. have for the most part been with that 
company for a number of years, but probably this good- 


are present. 


how these otherwise excellent executives do not appear 
to have just that particular kind of efficiency in view. 

The Susquehanna and Lytle coal companies’ meet was 
held at Edgewood Park, near Shamokin, Sept. 25, and 
special trains were run from various points to gather 
up the contestants scattered about the anthracite region. 
Despite the fact that the men come from widely remote 
sections of the anthracite field, the meet nevertheless re- 
sembled a reunion. 

One of the interesting features was the number of 
boys’ teams—breaker boys from No. 5 Nanticoke, No. 7 
Nanticoke, No. 6 Glen Lyon, Hickory Ridge colliery, 
Shamokin; Pennsylvania colliery, Mt. Carmel; Lykens, 
Wilhamstown and Minersville. Thus there were eight 
teams in all. The boys took part in the same events 
as the men except in the full-team event, and their mark- 
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feeling may be better explained by saying it arises out 
of the same spirit which has kept so many men from 
transferring their allegiance from one company to an- 
other for so many years. 

One of the older employees who dug coal at the breast 
is Morris Williams, the president, and there is a large 
number of other men older by far than he who never 
received a pay envelope from any other company. How- 
ever, the first-aid men are mostly young, and therefore 
the spirit animating the contestants must come less from 
long association than from a sentiment that the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. is directed by officials who have the in- 
terests of the men at heart. 


Wuicn Dors Not Errrot Happiness Is 


MiIsNAMED 


HFFICIENCY 


And the estimate of the miners is not wrong, for no 
one could have a keener interest in their welfare than 
Morris Williams, R. A. Quin, General Daugherty and 
Charle Gloman. And what is more, the officials do not 
fail to exhibit their genial comradeship, which is as 1m- 
portant as to feel it. There are executives aplenty with 
a kindly disposition and a forbidding air who seem to 
care for nothing but efficiency. After all, efficiency is 
of little value unless it effects our happiness, and some- 


FIELD AT SUSQUEHANNA MEET BEFORE 52 TEAMS AND THEIR 329 CONTESTANTS TOOK THEIR 
PLACES 


ing was uniformly high. They received the greater part 
of the applause, and well they deserved it as their work 
was most creditable, 


SoME OF THE SAFETY MorrogEs EXHIBITED 


The Susquehanna and Lytle coal companies had this 
year, as last, an exhibit of safety methods. Many of the 
legends on the display cards exhibited were extremely val- 
uable, and it may be well to repeat them here: 


The best safety device is a careful man. 

It is better to be always careful than always a cripple. 

Lodge men should boost for safety. Every lodge man is 
pledged to protect his fellow lodge man and to look after his 
wife and children if he is killed. Isn’t it a more sane and 
fraternal act to prevent a brother from being injured than 
to buy flowers for his funeral and give charity to his family 
after he is gone? Think this over and join the safety 
campaign. 

You need two eyes. It is a common sight to see a man 
take a match and a soiled-handkerchief and dig a particle 
of steel out of the eye of another man. Think of exposing 
one of the most delicate and valuable organs of the body 
to the microbes which infest the handkerchief. There is 
always danger of infecting the eye, and blindness may result. 
Your eves are the most valuable asset you have. Treat them 
decently. 


Beside these were several blue-printed line drawings 
showing trucks for use in shaft sinking, a parallel-throw 
switch for mine tracks and a new method of timbering 
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FIG. 2.STRETCHERS FOR PITCHING 
BREASTS; CHAIRS AND COTS FOR 
UNDERGROUND HOSPITALS 
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steep- workings which is known as a “man catcher.” By 
means of planks set clear across and entirely over the 
manway at each “heading,” or crosscut, a man when fall- 
ing down from the breast is prevented from dropping 
or sliding to the bottom. By this means his life is prob- 
ably saved. The men can pass around these man catchers 
when they climb into their places. This system is used 
with the full battery, the miner standing on the coal 
when drilling his chamber breast. 

Several photographs were also shown exhibiting the 
changes in methods by which safety is being secured : 
Mules equipped with Wico lamps, shot firing with a bat- 


TREATMENT FOR DISLOCATED 
HIP, COMPOUND FRACTURE OF 
LEG AND LACERATED FOOT 


AN X-BANDAGING FOR PEL- 
DEMONSTRATED BY 
OUTSIDE TEAM 


FIG. 4. 
Val PON Ry 
RICHARDS 


tery, locking device for cage fans or keeps, safety doors 
over a shaft which is being sunk and many other like 
devices. cots made from 
screen cloth and used in the underground emergency hos- 
pitals and stretchers devised for handling men in heavily 
These were provided with a hook at the 
upper end and straps by which the injured man could be 
firmly secured in place. 

Expecially interesting were the views of the gardens 
of the workmen, The movement has not been encour- 
aged by the Susquehanna by the award of prizes. The 
self-esteem of the Susquehanna men has always been 


There were also several iron 


pitching seams. 





FIG. 5. SAM THOMAS OF PENNSYL- FIG. 6. 
VANIA INSIDE TEAM DEMONSTRAT- 
ING THE SLIT BANDAGE SHOWN 


DRESSING OF FRACTURED 
FOREARM WITH SLIT BANDAGE 


FIG. 7. ANOTHER TEAM’S TREAT- 
MENT OF SAME PROBLEM AS 


E.G. 5 ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 3 
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enough to carry the movement along. The company en- 

gages a most capable photographer to take large pictures 

of the gardens, and these photographs are given to the 

tenant of the lot and he keeps them in remembrance of 

his success long after a $10 or $5 bill, had he received it, 

would have been spent and forgotten. 


PROBLEMS IN THE First-Arip CoNntTEST 


The morning events were as follows: 


One-Man Event—After a premature blast, a man is found 
with both eyes filled with dirt and a wound on the chin. 
Lead to a place of safety and dress injuries. Time, 5 min. 

Two-Man Event—Simple fracture of the fifth and sixth 
ribs, right side; laceration of all the fingers of the left hand. 
Use roller bandages for the fingers only. Time, 12 min. 








GLEN 


FIG. 8. LYON BREAKER BOYS’ TEAM 


Three-Man Event—Compound fracture of the middle third 
of left arm, simple fracture of same forearm and compound 
fracture of the middle third of right thigh. Time, 15 min. 

Special One-Man Event—Best original adaptation of one 
or two triangular bandages for any purpose whatsoever. 


The special event introduced many new dressings. 
William Penn: inside team, for instance, exhibited a 
dressing for a fracture of the forearm using only one 
triangular bandage. The triangle was slashed on each 
side by seven cuts parallel with its base. These were ex- 
tended till they nearly met along the median line of the 
triangle. The slashes, however, left an undivided mid- 
rib to the bandage, as shown in the illustration. This 
was about 2 in. wide. The seven ends of one edge of 
the triangle passed around the splints, and being tied 
to the seven ends opposing them, secured the broken arm 
of the injured man. The work was rapid and neat and 
occasioned much favorable comment. 


Fuuut-TeEam Events ARE HELD IN AFTERNOON 


After a splendid lunch served under the trees in the 
park the full-team event was contested. This was as 
follows: 

Men’s Full-Team Event-—Compound fracture of the left 
leg; dislocation of the right hip, laceration of the sole of the 
right foot, bleeding in spurts. Time 20 min. 

Boys’ Full-Team Event—Fracture of the pelvis; with 
lacerated wounds of the side of the head, bleeding in spurts. 
Time 12 min. 


Two illustrations, Figs. 3 and 7%, are shown of the 
first-mentioned event, which was performed concurrently 
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with the second. The fractured leg ‘will be noticed 
carefully “pillowed” on a blanket and lying just in po- 
sition in which it was found. The slotted boards lying 
on the stretcher will also be noted in one of the illus- 
trations. Bandages are passed through the slots and 
they are then firmly secured around the handles and 
to the cleats at the side. As a result the patient is most 
securely attached to the stretcher, and the men could 
hardly be more effectually prevented from sliding were 
they slung from the stretchers exhibited by the company 
and reproduced on the accompanying illustration. - The 
stretcher bearers—-boys and men—‘“looped the loop” with 
their “‘vietims” without loosening the bandages. 

The Richards out- 
side team from Mt. 
Carmel, Penn., had 
hoped to get the 
event which was 
apportioned to the 
boys, for they felt 
they had an X-ban- 
daging for the pelvic 
injury they would 
like the Coal Age 
readers to see. So when all the events were over, Dr. J. M. 
Maurer consented to their dressing this fracture, with 
the result illustrated. The work was certainly admir- 
able in every way—as good and as professionally sound 
as it looks in the illustration. All knots which could 
press on the body and injure by constant pressure were 
padded, and where the bandages crossed on the chest a 
heavy pad was placed to relieve that pressure. It was 
perhaps unfair to photograph the men in this event, be- 
cause all the breaker boys’ teams in the regular contest 
did the work so admirably. 

Perhaps the principal improvement in the first-aid 
work was in the execution of it rather than in the final 
result—the “how” which is as important in every way 
as the “what.” A man may be well bandaged, but how 





FIG. 9. SINGLE TRIANGULAR 
BANDAGE SLIT FOR USE 
IN BANDAGING FOREARM 
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LUKE FIDLER AMBULANCE 


much good results if he has expired the while from 
shock which might have been avoided, or what if the 
fracture he had sustained had been made worse by care- 
less action, or what if his spine had received an unnec- 
essary twist? This part seems to be more emphasized 
now than ever, and the Susquehanna men and boys were 
just as careful in doing what the judges were not able 
to see as in performing the parts of the work to which 
the judges could give their attention when they made 
their rounds for examination. 
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They do not push bandages by hand under the prone 
victim, but use a paddle so that he is but little disturbed 
by the action. Where it is necessary to draw out the 
tongue they grasp it with an ordinary music clasp, built 
like a blueprint clamp but lighter. The pressure of this 
can be regulated at pleasure. Attached to this is a plum- 
met. This holds the tongue out, and a little stick with 
a Y-shaped cut on top and bottom is thrust between the 
teeth to keep the mouth open and protect the protruding 
tongue. 

After a parade came the speech-making, which was 
editorially treated last week, though nothing was said 
of the address of Henry A. Fuller, president judge of 
the Luzerne County Court at Wilkes-Barre. It was ex- 
tremely witty and entertaining and pleased everyone. 
However, Judge Fuller undertook to contrast the war 
in Europe with the first-aid, mine-safety and compen- 
sation here to the disadvantage of Europe and our own 
private exaltation. Our present peace and noble ame- 
liorative work are comforting reflections truly, but when 
we think that the three things Judge Fuller commented 
on arose abroad—in England and Germany—and that we 
ourselves have had wars which we are quite willing to 
believe showed a creditable spirit, such self-complacen- 
ey seems at best hyprocritical and quite out of keeping 
with our national spirit of fairness. 

Roster OF THE VICTORS IN THE Frirst-A1p CoNnTEST 

The winners of the one-man event were the outside 
team of No. 1 Pennsylvania colliery first and that of No. 
2 Hickory Ridge second. The inside team of Hickory 
Ridge took first place in the two-man event, and the 
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and 5, were William Matthews, captain; Ralph Kendter, 
Anthony Zigray, Andrew Sadusky, Felix Pfeifer, Joseph 
Graff and Albert Evans, subject. The breaker boys in 
the Pennsylvania colliery team which took first prize were 
Methuen Watkins, captain; Bernard Moleski, Edward 
Purcell, William Hovenstine, Gerald Wolfgang and Rob- 
ert Penman, subject. The boys in the Hickory Ridge 
team were Patrick Feori, captain; Russel Tasker, Aug- 
ust Little, Lewis Lish, Frank Alerio and Michael Spock, 
subject. 

The judges were Dr. J. B. Rodgers, of Pottsville, Dr. 
D. H. Lake, of Kingston, and Dr. James W. Geist, of 
Wilkes-Barre. Dr. J. M. Maurer was the surgeon in 
charge of the field and as usual handled the work most 
successfully. Charles K. Gloman, secretary of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., had charge of all the arrangements. 
The Elmore band supphed the music. John Dorsey, 11 
years old, who is a member of that organization, played 
an admirable cornet solo and received liberal applause. 
The Susquehanna Coal Co. Glee Club was present with 
a piano and, led by Prof. K. I. Hopwood, gave several 
excellently rendered selections. 


Western Fuel Co.’s Picnic 


The Western Fuel Co., of Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
held a picnic at Departure Bay on Aug. 12. The weather was 
all that could be desired, and the surface and underground 
employees put forth every effort to make the excursionists 
happy. The committee in charge can justly feel proud, for 
over 2,000 persons attended, and every one voted the event 
a great success. 

For this reason it is proposed to repeat it annually. Such 
days of social intercourse between employer and employee de 





LOADING THE FERRY FOR ADVENTURE BAY 


outside team of William Penn colliery took second place. 
In the three-man event the outside team of Hickory Ridge 
was first, and Nanticoke No. 7, No. 1 North shaft, was 
second. In the special one-man event Nanticoke No. 5, 
No. 4 slope, was first; and Pennsylvania colliery out- 
side team was second. 

The full-team event went to Hickory Ridge outside 
team, with Pennsylvania colliery slopes Nos. 1 and 5 
second. The breaker boys at Pennsylvania colliery took 
first place, and the Hickory Ridge breaker boys came 
second. Hickory Ridge had only three teams, but they 
took three first places and two second, and none of the 
three teams failed to receive honors. 

The winners of the full-team event—Hickory Ridge, 


outside team—were P. H. Maginnis, captain; Charles 


Williams, John Ginter, Peter Aleria, Joe Stanshock, 
Henry Willard and Dave Little, subject. This team was 
awarded a silver cup and gold watch fobs. The mem- 


bers of the team of Pennsylvania colliery, slopes Nos. 1 


DR. McLENNAN ADDRESSING THE: CROWD 


much to make both approach their inevitable differences in 
a more friendly spirit. Not only the employees’ committee, 
but the underground manager, the superintendent, and the 
general manager, T, R. Stockett, spared no effort to make 
the day pleasant. 

The company’s new ferry and several launches carried the 
passengers to the scene of merriment at Departure Bay, a 
distance of 4 mi. Ice cream, soft drinks, oranges and peanuts 
were provided in abundance. In the afternoon sports were 
held and valuable prizes awarded for each event. 

Probably the most interesting item on the program was 
the first-aid contest, which was won by J. W. Jemson. The 
single event was: Run 100 yd.; treat a patient for fractured 
jaw, scalp wound and crushed hand; lift patient by fireman’s 
lift and carry back to starting point. : 

Another interesting and keenly contested competition was 
the tug-of-war between the tophands and underground men. 
After several animated pulls the underground employees were 
awarded the prize. During the day a number of selections 
were rendered by the Piper’s Band and members of the Silver 
Cornet Band. Speeches were also delivered by A. E. Planta, 
the mayor of Nanaimo; T. R. Stockett, general manager for 
the Western Fuel Co.; A. S. Hamilton, and Rev. Dr. McLennan. 
In the course of Manager Stockett’s remarks he promised for 
his company to give dollar for dollar or gun for gun for 
every dollar or gun that the employees subscribed toward the 
Canadian Gun Fund. 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 4—Mining is considered one of the most 
hazardous of occupations, and to reduce these hazards 
to the lowest possible limit, both the State and Federal 
Governments have assumed to exercise authority over 
the operation of mines, to the extent of enacting laws 
that, if enforced, will increase the safety of mine workers. 
These laws require the periodic inspection of mine work- 
ings and mine equipment by competent men commissioned 
by the state for that purpose. 

The enactment of laws or the making of rules and 
regulations assumes the authorizing of persons whose 
duty it shall be to see that such laws, rules and regula- 
tions are strictly enforced, and the responsibility for the 
safety of workmen then properly rests on such authorized 
persons. 

In considering where responsibility for the safe opera- 
tion of a mine rightly rests we must first look to the 
mine superimtendent. The law recognizes his authority 
by making him responsible for the employment of a prac- 
tical and competent mine foreman who is to have full 
charge of the underground operations. Then, in order to 
fix a standard of competency for candidates for that 
position, the law requires that a mine foreman shall hold 
a certificate issued by the state to persons who fulfill 
the requirements of the law and pass an examination 
in respect to their knowledge and experience in the opera- 
tion of mines. ‘These are the general requirements re- 
lating to safety in mining. 

The laws of most coal-producing states specify in de- 
tail the actual duties of the mine foreman and require 
that he shall devote lis entire time to the operation of the 
mine in his charge. In most cases the mine foreman is 
made personally responsible by law for all matters per- 
taining to the safety of the men in his charge. The 
question has been raised as to whether the mine super- 
intendent should not also hold a certificate of competency. 
While this would undoubtedly prove an advantage in the 
operation of the mine, it does not seem to me necessary 
to make it a requirement of the law wherever the act 
holds the mine foreman responsible for the safety of the 
operations underground. In my opinion it is not a good 
plan to make two men responsible for the same thing. 
The better plan is to make the mine superintendent re- 
sponsible for employing a competent foreman, and then 
hold the foreman responsible for the safe operation of 
the mine, by specifying in detail what are his legal duties 
in the operation of the mine. 

Let me now ask, What makes an efficient mine fore- 
man, and how much should he know? There is scarcely 
a position in any industry where so many lives depend 
on one mais conscientious attention to duty, as well 
as on his practical and theoretical knowledge of the con- 
ditions relating to his work. Any man may do the best 
he knows how, but if he permits a danger to exist by 
reason of his ignorance of conditions, the result will 
prove fully as fatal as though he neglected a known duty. 
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The increased application of modern methods and 
equipment in mining and the greater development of the 
mine increase, in the same ratio, the required standard 
of proficiency, and it 1s necessary to consider these in- 
creasecL requirements in determining the competency of 
men capable of taking charge of the work. I would like 
to ask further, What is to be understood by the term 
“practical experience”? Many seem to think that this 
term relates only to the actual performance of work for 
a certain time in the mining of coal, without respect to 
the eatent of the man’s knowledge and his degree of ef- 
ficiency as a workman. I know some old mine foremen 
who went to Pittsburgh to observe the experiments per- 
formed by the Bureau of Mines and Jearn that coal dust 
would explode without the presence of gas, before they 
would believe that to be possible. 

To my mind the most practical man is the man who 
combines in his experience both years of work and of 
study. His years of work in mines will make him a 
judge of what he reads and studies. It is unfortunate 
that there is much in mining books that must be culled, 
the good from the bad. But reading and study keep a 
man posted and well informed on mining conditions and 
make him a more competent and efficient foreman, whose 
services will prove increasingly valuable to the company 
as time passes. 

A mine foreman should consider that he must con- 
tinue to study after he has secured his certificate. We 
must all admit that there is much to be learned that as 
yet we do not know. An efficient mine foreman will 
recognize that any amount of law or inspection cannot 
keep a mine safe. For this reason the foreman has a 
much greater responsibility resting on him than simply 
to keep the letter of the law. Tle knows that “a cham 
is only as strong as its weakest link,” and one careless 
man im a mine may jeopardize the lives of every one un- 
derground. The foreman must be able to detect this 
weak link. 

If a foreman finds a man who will not exercise the 
necessary care and precaution, he must discipline him. 
It is not enough to remind him of the law and expect 
his compliance therewith. When a foreman discovers a 
piece of bad top im a man’s place, it is not enough to 
tell him to set a post under it, but he must adopt meas- 
ures that will induce the man to carry out his orders 
promptly. This can only be done by discipline for failure. 
Strict mine discipline is the greatest factor mm averting 
mine accidents. 

Human fallibility and human carelessness make acci- 
dents possible at all times, and an efficient mine foreman 
will always consider these elements. It is more impor- 
tant to keep the mine free of dust and in such condition 
that a possible local explosion of gas will not be propa- 
gated throughout the mine, than to devote one’s whole 
energies to the prevention of windy and blownout shots. 
It is better to keep sufficient air in circulation at the 
working face to prevent an accumulation of gas, than to 
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rely on men not passing over a danger board and igniting 
the gas with their open lamps. It is better to set the 
necessary post promptly, than to continue to load coal 
and hope to dodge the loose piece of slate when it falls. 
At the same time, the windy or blownout shot, the danger 
board or signal and the need of watching the roof must 
not be neglected. In respect to safety, ‘these are the 
chief essentials of an efficient foreman. Besides these, 
however, the efficient foreman must be able to get out 
the coal systematically and without waste of coal or dan- 
ger to the workmen. I have confined my remarks to 
the safe operation of the mine. 
GEORGE STOCKDALE. 
Mt. Braddock, Penn. 


Letter No. 5—In connection with the discussion of 
what makes an efficient mine foreman, I have been 
wondering whether it always pays for the foreman to 
speak the truth when questioned by the superintendent 
or manager in regard to conditions in the mine or 
occurrences that take place in its daily operation. 

I recall one httle incident that convinces me that it 
always pays a mine foreman to speak the exact truth and 
explain matters as they are or as they occur in the 
mine. The case to which I refer was one in which there 
had been heavy rains and surface water had found its 
way into the mine, so that it was necessary to discontinue 
work in certain places. As a natural result the general 
manager became very anxious to know the exact condition 
and, going into the mine, he put up a mark showing the 
water level, and gave orders that this should be measured 
night and morning. 

It was my duty to take the measurement every night, 
and on going into the office one night after having 
measured the water, I found the manager and foreman 
in the office. The first question the manager asked was, 
“How much has the water gone down tonight?? I 
replied, “Two inches.” The manager at once jumped 
on me, ¢laiming that I had never measured the water, 
as the foreman had just told him that it had gone down 
6 in. below the’ mark. 

Naturally, I did not want to get the boss into trouble, 
but felt sure that he had made this statement as a guess 
at what he thought the water ought to have been lowered. 
I did not believe that he could have measured the water 


himself. Realizing that he had more to lose than myself, 
I stated: “Perhaps I have made a mistake in the meas- 
urement.” As might be expected, such a reply did not 


give me much standing in the eyes of the manager, but 
my own conscience was free. The incident impressed me 
with the thought that if T ever became a mine foreman I 
would speak the truth: I believe that a mine foreman 
should always be able to give an intelligent answer in 
regard to conditions in any part of the mine—certainly 
this is true of every efficient foreman. 

My observations during many years of coal-mining ex- 
perience lead me to conclude that the trouble with. most 
mine foremen is that they spend too much time in one 
place. Then if the superintendent or manager inquires 
about a place they have not reached in their rounds, 
they do not like to acknowledge that they have not seen 
the place, but make a shrewd guess and depend on having 
the assistant foreman put in a couple of men at once in 
such a place and see that it is put in the shape that he has 
described, 
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Instead of such a condition of affairs, I think there 
should be the best of understanding in the world between 
the mine foreman and his superintendent. When this is 
the case the foreman will not dread the superintendent’s 
visit to the mine or strive to avoid his going into certain 
places while he is underground. A foreman should not 
hestitate to tell his superintendent of rails that had been 
covered by a fall, since it is necessary that such material 
be accounted for in the monthly report. 

One thing a mine foreman should remember is that 
he is not infallible. Some of his schemes, no doubt, will 
not work out as he expected: Then what is the use of 
telling the superintendent, “Everything is working fine,” 
when in reality the foreman is spending the company’s 
money in a fruitless endeavor to work out his scheme 
and prove that he was not mistaken in his ideas? At 
such a time a dishonest mine foreman will frequently 
report the expense on other items. Since the superin- 
tendent does not have the opportunity to personally 
observe what is going on in the mine, it is important 
that he should have a mine foreman on whose word he 
can depend, and this sort of man, I believe, will make 
the most efficent foreman in the end. 

THomas HocGartit. 

Burgettstown, Penn: 


Letter No, 6—I have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion of Efficient Mine Foremen, and would like to refer 
to a few points that appeal to me as going to make up an 
efficient foreman in coal mining. I will refer to these 
briefly, as follows: 

It must be clear to the close observer that the mine 
foreman holds a most important position as an inter- 


mediary between two conflicting interests engaged in 


the mining of coal. Also, as a result of these conflicts, 
there is produced much suffering on the part of the 
general public. Standing as he does, the mine foreman 
is In a position to minimize the differences that are wont 
to arise between miners and their employers. By virtue 
of his position, the foreman if broadminded can see at 
a glance both sides of the question in controversy. His 
daily touch with both the miners and the operators in- 
forms him of any approaching disagreement or trouble, 
and if he is a man of judgment, he can generally bring 
both sides to a reasonable understanding of their in- 
dividual rights and destroy that prejudice which so 
frequently exists in the minds of parties whose interests 
are in conflict. 

The mine foreman must always hold sacred the rights 
of the miner to a sanitary condition of the mine workings 
in which he is employed and to the equipment of the 
mine with all necessary safety appliances designed to 
reduce the frequency of mine accidents of every nature. 
The mine worker has a right to fresh air and good 
drainage in the mine, so far as this is practicable. On 
the other hand, the operator has the right to expect the 
highest efficiency in the workmen employed and a maxi- 
mum of economy and minimum of loss in the operation 
of the mine. 

The general public also has unquestioned rights de- 
pendent on the continuous operation of the mine, the 
avoidance of strikes or lockouts, and a reasonable market 
value of the products mined. The intelligent mine 
foreman must be thoroughly informed in regard to and 
consider all the rights of the several parties involved. 
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I grant that it is often a difficult matter to bring parties 
in conflict to see each other’s rights, but this is the task 
of the intelligent mine foreman and one that is of the 
highest importance. He should be possessed of a strong 
conviction that true rights of individuals never clash. 
His greatest efforts should be put forth to show both 
parties that their interests are not antagonistic but 
common. 

In order to do the most efficient work in this connection, 
the mine foreman must not be one-sided. We speak of 
educated mine foremen, but if education means anything 
in this connection it means the ability to see the right 
of both sides of a controversy. The power to do this 
does not come from a college education; it is developed 
by keeping a well-balanced mind that can weigh the 
arguments on both sides of a question. An unprejudiced 
mind is developed by mixing freely with all classes of 
people and gaining their viewpoints as they present them. 
It is the result of reading and studying a question from 
an unprejudiced standpoint. 

Different people regard the question of education from 
different standpoints, but in respect to the education of 
mining men, it must fit them for getting results in the 
business in which they are engaged. Doubtless, in many 
minds, the education of a mine foreman suggests his 
capability to operate the mine and avoid the loss of 
human life. In the minds of others, it suggests the 
ability to operate a mine in the most economical manner 
and reduce the cost of the production of coal. While 
I have not investigated the causes of mine catastrophes 
that have shocked the world, I strongly suspect that a 
large percentage of these accidents might have been pre- 
vented had the mine foremen in charge possessed the 
intelligence and experience that would have enabled them 
to form an accurate knowledge of the conditions existing 
in the mine and their effects. 

I concede readily that the chief cause of mine accidents 
in the United States is to be found in the carelessness 
and ignorance of the miners themselves. In view of 
this fact, the responsibility of the mine foreman is greatly 
increased. A person fitted for this position must there- 
fore be a good judge of human nature, possessed of tact 
and of a practical turn of mind. He must be thoroughly 
posted in the requirements of the state mining laws. 
{le must be firm in maintaining the discipline of the 
mine. His technical education, whether derived from 
reading and studying or from attending schools, should 
include a thorough knowledge of the elements of mathe- 
matics and physics. Although the latter term may 
frighten many men, the laws of physics are simple 
natural laws that control the ventilation of the mines, 
the accumulation of gases, the rise and fall of the 
barometer, the initiation of a gas or dust explosion and 
many other things connected with the operation of the 
mines. 

An efficient mine foreman must also possess a knowl- 
edge of the human frame and anatomy. He should 
know the exact position of the vital organs of the body 
and be acquainted with first-aid and rescue work, in- 
cluding the use of rescue appliances. He should have 
a sufficient knowledge of the origin and formation of 
coal and the structure of rocks to guide him intelligently 
in the extraction of the coal from the seam. His 
experience must be such as to acquaint him fully in 
‘regard to the preparation of shots in blasting coal and 
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rock, timbering airways and working places to make 
them safe, the fighting of mine fires and the operation 
of different haulage systems underground. 

Although these are only a few of the things that a 
mine foreman should know, some will say that I expect 
too much of the man in this position, claiming that he 
often works for less wages than the miner at the face. 
In reply to this assertion, I will say that mine operators 
can well afford to pay good salaries for well-informed 
mine foremen. I recently heard a mine operator remark 
that his company would be glad to pay a foreman who 
was educated in the manner I have described a salary 
of $2,000 per year. Operators know better than anyone 
else that intelligent labor pays, and they are willing to 
pay the price for such efficiency. 

MINE FOREMAN. 

Percy, Penn. 
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Letter No. 2—The points made by F. R. Wadleigh in. 


his letter, Coal Age, Oct. 2, p. 559, against the editorial 
of Aug. 28, p. 344, do not seem to be particularly well 
taken nor are they such as would ordinarily occur to a 
reader conversant with the coal trade. 

The strike clause, for example, does not seem to be less 
rigid because it “allows an extension of time for deliver- 
ies.’ Had an American shipper entered into such a con- 
tract for the period Apr. 1, 1915, to Apr. 1, 1916, and 
were he confronted now with a strike or other unforeseen 
contingency, he would be required to make good his ton- 
nage after Apr. 1, 1916, during a period when conceiv- 
ably the cost of mining might well be much increased. Of 
course there could be no cancellation until after “an actual 
suspension of. shipments,” were there any equity in the 
case; but another clause points out that rejection is to 
constitute nondelivery. ’ 

That brings us to “the judgment of the buyer.” The 
evidence of strike or other contingency has to be “satis- 
factory,” and as Mr. Wadleigh says, Egypt is a long way 
off. Deliveries are to be ‘“‘as per the following tables at the 
option of the administration” ; and subject to 30 per cent. 
increases. Deductions, etc., are to be decided by the ad- 
ministration; and as already mentioned, rejection on the 
point of quality would constitute nondelivery. With 
American coals so generally friable and so much com- 
plained of in Europe for their proportion of slack, it is 
easy to see that “the inspector” with the weight of the 
British Government at his back could make the contrac- 
tor very uncomfortable. . 

An absolute limit of 40 per cent. for volatile may cer- 
tainly be considered rather stringent. There are several 
good locomotive coals that range around,4#0 per cent. vola- 
tile, almost as often above as below. There are any quan- 
tity of analyses from the Redstone seam that run 40.5 to 
42 per cent. Under these stipulations such a coal would 
frequently be subjected to rejection. Because 40. per cent. 
will include everything from the Durham. gas-coal field 
or from the fields shipping via Cardiff, it is simply a 
case where such contracts should;\be further modified if 
American competition is desired. One cannot consider 
6-per cent. ash with no penalty up to 8 per cent. as other 
that an 8-per cent. requirement, and it would be univer- 
sally so regarded; and it certainly is not an exacting re- 
quirement. 
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The strike clauses, etc., and the requirement as to vola- 
tile, however, seem to fully warrant the use of the words 
“rather drastic.” 

The remarks on time allowed for loading at Welsh ports 
were simply “free comment,” pointing out the contrast 
between their handling of coal and ours. The “running 
hours” are of course figured from the time the vessels 
are “ready to load.” But our steamers would have to get 
higher freights than they do in ordinary times if 200 hr. 
were customary loading dispatch for a 7%,000-ton ship. 
Of course we are not discussing abnormal strike periods. 
The same remarks apply to the’700-ton per day guarantee 
for discharging, weather permitting, etc. If Americans 
were sending 8,000-ton ships regularly in usual times, 
the chances are they would insist on compensation if there 
were 15 days’ detention; that is, they would unless they 
put their prices at a prohibitive level. 

It is true, freight quotations to the Mediterranean are 
not as high now as when the editorial was written, early 
in July. But rates to Alexandria would certainly not be 
much less, were one to speculate on them to May or June, 
1916. The one American shipper who positively obtained 
any share of this business, 60,00C tons, is understood to 
have bid $14.16 delivered, and this on a coal that sells nor- 
mally at $2.40 to $2.50, three-quarter screened, f.o.b. Phil- 
adelphia. 
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LOGARITHMS 


The treatment of logarithms here will be simple and prac- 
tical and such as to enable their use to be clearly understood. 
Much time and labor are saved when multiplying and dividing, 
or when extracting the roots of numbers, or raising a number 
to a given power. 

Definition—The logarithm of a number is the exponent of 
the power to which it is necessary to raise a fixed number 
called the “base” to produce the given number. 


Systems of Logarithms—There are two systems of log- 
arithms in use: 1. The Briggs or common system employs 10 
as a base. 2. The Naperian or hyperbolic or natural system 
is derived from 2.71828+ as a base. The common logarithms 
(log) are those generally used, while the natural logarithms 
(nat. log) are often employed in theoretical analyses. 

The Naperian or natural logarithm of a number can always 
be found by multiplying the common logarithm of the number 
by 2.302585, which is expressed thus: 

Nat. log. = 2.302585 com. log. 


In any system of logarithms, the logarithm of 1 is zero, 
and the logarithm of the base of the system is always 1. 


The Logarithm—Every logarithm is composed of two dis- 
tinct parts separated by a decimal point. The number pre- 
ceding the decimal point, or the integer of the logarithm 
is called the “characteristic,’ while the decimal portion of 
the logarithm is the ‘‘mantissa.” These two parts of a log- 
arithm must be regarded separately. The mantissa is always 
positive, but the characteristic may be either positive or 
negative, according as the given number is greater or less 
than 1, in a system whose base is greater than 1. 

The characteristic is always 1 less than the number of 
figures in the integral portion of the given number; or 1 
greater than the number of ciphers following the decimal 
point when the given number is wholly decimal. In the 
former case the characteristic is positive; in the latter case 
it is negative. The following examples will make this clear: 


log 325.00 = 2.51188 log 0.325 = —1.51188 
Home .aeu00) — 1.51188 log 0.0325 = —2.51188 
log Seep 0551188 log 0.00325 = —3.51188 


The mantissa, as is readily observed from the above exam- 
ples, is determined by the sensible figures of a number, with- 
out regard to the decimal point. Also, the mantissa of the 
logarithm of a number is unchanged when_the number is 
multiplied or divided by 10, 100, 1,000, etc. For example, the 
mantissa of the logarithm of 3, which is 0.47712, is the same 
for 30, 300, 3,000 or for 0.3, 0.03, 0.0038, etc. 

A table of the common logarithms of numbers from 0 to 
10,000 will be found in the appendix. In this table the man- 
tissas only are given and, to avoid unnecessary repetition, 
the first two figures are not repeated, but bars are employed 
to mark the division. The numbers are given in the left-hand 
column, and the differences, which are used for the purpose 
of interpolation, are placed on the right 
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True, the bidder on the Panama R.R. contract puts up a 
bond of $30,000, but the check with his bid is only for 
$1,000 and the tonnage is 500,000 to 600,000. On 60,000 
tons the Consolidation Coal Co., according to the stipula- 
tions, would be required to put up something like $17,000 
with its bid and increase it to $85,000 when the tender is 
accepted. We do not understand how this can be consid- 
ered other than “excessive.” 

We do not understand why there were “many” American 
shippers bidding. A London house put in a bid on Amer- 
ican coal, but there was no award to any Americans ex- 
cept to the Consolidation, and that company has two 
steamers now just about ready to engage in this business— 
steamers contracted for before the war. The first of these 
cleared from Baltimore Sept. 30. 

The whole point is that while the conditions on such 
pieces of business have already been modified some- 
what in order to encourage American shippers, the modi- 
fications have not yet gone far enough. It was of course 
generally known that the Consolidation has had some busi- 
ness in Alexandria for a year or two back, but it was ex- 
perimental by both parties. It was purely a result of 
those trial shipments that the conditions have been modi- 
fied as much as they have. 

Go, GAs 

Boston, Mass. 
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To Find the Logarithm of a Number—From the table of 
logarithms, find the mantissa corresponding to the given 
number, ignoring the decimal point. To do this, the first 
three figures on the left of the given number are found in 
the left-hand column of the tuble, and the fourth figure in 
the line at the top. The required mantissa is then taken from 
the line and column thus indicated. 

But if the given number contains five or more figures, write 
the excess figures aS a decimal and multiply by the difference 
found in the right-hand column of the table; point off and 
add the integral portion of this result to the mantissa already 
found. If desired this logarithm can be extended by annexing 
the decimal portion of the same result, but this is not com- 
monly neccssary. 

Having found the mantissa, prefix a decimal point pre- 
ceded by a characteristic one less than the number of integral 
figures in the given number. If there is but one integral 
figure the characteristic of the logarithm will be zero. 

If the given number is a decimal, having no integral 
figures, the characteristic will be negative and numerically 
one greater than the number of ciphers that follow the 
decimal point. 


Illustrations—The following examples will illustrate the 
method of finding the logarithms of numbers under different 
conditions and make clear the use of the table. 


1. Suppose it is required to find the logarithm of the num- 
ber 4,657. Opposite 465, in the column under 7, is found 811, 
and this annexed to 66 found at the left gives for the mantissa 
of this number the decimal 0.66811. The characteristic, in 
this case, is 3, since there are four integral figures in the 
given number. Hence, log 4,657 = 3.66811. 


2. To find the logarithm of 32.567, ignoring the decimal 
point, opposite 325, in the column under 6, is found the man- 
tissa 0.51268; but there is still another figure 7 in the given 
number. Therefore, to complete the mantissa write this as 
a decimal 0.7 and multiply by the difference 14 found in the 
right-hand column; thus, 0.7 X 14 = 9.8, or say 10. Then 
51,268 + 10 = 51,278 and the complete mantissa is therefore 
0.51278. In this case, the given number contains but two 
integral figures, which makes the characteristic 1; hence, log 
SOmR67- = 1.51273. 


8. To find the logarithm of 0.509065, ignoring the decimal 
point, opposite 509, in the column under 0, is found the man- 
tissa 0.70672. To complete this mantissa multiply the remain- 
ing figures of the given number, written as a decimal, by the 
difference 8 found at the right, and add the integral result 
to the mantissa already found. 

Thus, 710,672 -- 0.65 < 8i= 70,672 - So 70,677. 

Now, since the given number is a decimal, the characteris- 
tic of its logarithm is negative; and its numerical value is 1, 
as there are no ciphers immediately following the decimal 
point. The complete logarithm is, therefore, log 0.509065 = 


—1.70677, which should be written thus 1.70677, since the 
characteristic only is negative. 
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Formulas for Weight of Air 


I have been studying the pamphlet, “Practical Mine 
Ventilation,” and see that the formula given for finding 
the weight of a cubic foot of air at a temperature ¢ 
and a barometric pressure B uses the constant 1.3273, 
instead of the constant used in the old textbooks, 1.3253. 
I believe that it has been explained in Coal Age that this 
change of constant is due to adopting 460 as the absolute 
zero of the Fahrenheit scale, instead of 459 used in the 
old formula. I believe it was stated that these two 
formulas give practically the same results. 

However, I have calculated the weight of 1 cu.ft. of 
air at a temperature of 60 deg. F. and a barometric 


pressure of 30 in., and find a little difference. My 
calculations are as follows: 
1.3253 X 30 $2. 
Old formain, 1 = eee yee 
459 + 60 
290Kh 
2 203 30 Mer 
New formula, w = 1 BE = 0.076575 1b. 
460 + 60 
Kindly explain which of these formulas gives the 


nearer approximation to the correct weight of air. 
. W. T. JENKINS. 

California, Penn. 

It will be observed that the results obtained by the 
correspondent are practically identical to four decimal 
places. In order to answer the question of which of 
these results approaches more closely to the actual facts, 
we must go back to the determinations of the weight of 
air made by Regnault, which have been generally accepted 
as the base of scientific calculations. (See “Mine Gases 
and Explosions,” Beard, pp. 75-78.) 

The experiments of Regnault showed that 1,000 c.c. of 
air at a temperature. of 0 deg. C. (82 deg. F.) and a 
barometric pressure of 760 mm. (29.925 in.) weighs 
1.293187 grams. Reducing this standard weight of air 
to pounds per cubic foot, we find that 1 cu.ft. of dry air 
at a temperature 32 deg. F. and a barometric pressure of 
29.925 in. weighs 0.080728 lb. 

Now correcting this last result for temperature and 
pressure, the weight. of 1 cu.ft. of dry air at 60 deg. F. 
and a barometric pressure of 30 in. is 
a 460 + 382 30 
° 60 + 60 “* 29.925 


This shows that the new 
approximation to the truth, or the 
Regnault. 

The formula used in steam-engineering practice gives 
the weight (w) of 1 cu.ft. of dry air at an absolute 
temperature (7) of the Fahrenheit scale and a pressure 
(p) in pounds per square inch as 

w= Lae 
ho vie 
Since the weight of 1 cu.in. of mercury at a standard 


w = 0.0897 = 0.076575 10. 


formula gives the closer 
adopted standard of 
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temperature of 32 deg. F. is 0.4911 lb., it is observed 
that the constant 0.37 exactly or aee ee to the constant 
1.3273; thus, 0.4911 — 1.3273 = 0.37. 

Weight and Pressure of Gas 


Suppose we have a room containing 1,000 cu.ft. of 


pure marsh gas, having a specific gravity of 0.559. 
Assume, for the purpose of argument, that this gas is 
distributed over an area of 100 sq.ft. in the room. 


Since we have had quite an argument as to what pressure 
this body of gas would have on the mine roof above it, 
under the assumed conditions, I would like to ask you 
to explain what is the weight of this amount of gas 
and what amount of air weighing 0.0766 lb. per cu-tt., 
would the gas balance? Also, assuming there was a slip 
in the roof, forming what the miners call a “pot hole,” 
would the pressure of the gas have a tendency to keep 
the rock from falling? Please show how to find the 
lifting power of this gas. 


INQUIRER. 
Enterprise, Iowa. ? 


The question as to the pressure this volume of gas 
would exert to oppose the tendency of the roof rock to 
fall cannot be considered a practical question under the 
assumed conditions. Taking the weight of the gas as 
0.0766 lb. per cu.ft., the entire weight of gas assumed is 
1,000 & 0.0766 = 76.6 lb. The inquiry assumes that this 
gas is distributed over an area of 100 sq.ft. of room, 
which condition makes the vertical depth of the entire 
volume of gas 1,000 — 100 10 ft. Now, assuming 
a level seam, there is a lack of balance between this 10-ft. 
head of gas and a 10-ft. column of air. If the conditions 
were such, practically, that these opposing air columns 
could be held intact, the excess in weight of 10 cu.ft. 
of air over 10 cu.ft. of gas would represent a pressure of 
10 X 0.0766 (1 — 0.559) = 1% lb. per sq.ft. exerted 
against the roof. 

However, such cannot be assumed as the practical 
condition, as the tendency of the gas accumulated in the 
room is to diffuse into the air with which it is in contact. 
Actually, the heavier air works under the gas and forces 
it to flow out of the room along the roof of the mine. 
There is therefore an inflow of air along the floor and 
an outflow of gas at the roof of this room. As a fact, 
under these conditions there is no pressure whatever 
exerted by the gas in opposition to the tendency of the 
roof to fall. The natural escape of the gas from the 
room, as described, prevents it from exerting any pressure 
against the roof. 

In answer to the last question, it may be stated that 
the lifting power of any volume of gas, as estimated 
from its specific gravity referred to air as unity, is 
found by multiplying 1 minus the specific gravity of the 
gas by the weight of a cubic foot of air, and that product 
by the volume of the gas in question. The result gives 
the lifting power of the gas when confined in a body, 
as in a gas bag. 
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Alabama Examinatiom for Mine 
Foremen, July 26-29, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—If the ventilation of a mine is insufficient, how 
may it be increased without increasing the power? 

Ans.—All airways should be thoroughly cleaned up and 
every obstruction to the free passage of air removed. Air 
courses should be straightened, the distance the air must 
travel shortened and the air current split, wherever it is 
practicable to make these changes. The splitting of the 
air current, however, is limited by the velocity of the cur- 
rent, which must always be sufficient to sweep away the 
gases that would otherwise accumulate at the roof or the 
face of the headings and in the void places in the mines. 
All breakthroughs and crosscuts should be enlarged to the 
full area of the airways, and no obstruction should be 
permitted in these crosscuts. If practicable, the main air- 
ways should be widened so as to reduce the velocity of 
the air current passing through them to a normal velocity, 
say not to exceed 12 or 15 ft. per sec., except it may be 
for short distances in places where the airway cannot be 
enlarged. 

Ques.—When coal is shot off the solid, how should the 
holes be drilled and what kind of powder should be used ? 

Ans.—When shooting coal off the solid, the holes should 
be drilled to such a depth and at such an angle that the 
line of least resistance will be less than the length of 
the hole. Also, the line of least resistance should be per- 
pendicular to the hole, at its extreme depth. Again, the 
hole should frequently be shghtly inclined upward or 
downward, according as the coal shoots harder at the top 
or the bottom of the seam. Where the coal is seamy or in- 
cludes soft layers that are easily blown out in blasting, 
it is important that the hole should be inclined across 
such measures and the charge located in the harder layers 
of the seam. In no case should the charge be located too 
close to the roof or the floor of the seam. Only a nor- 
mal charge of permissible powder should be used, which 
must not exceed 114 lb. 

Ques.—Where coal is undercut by machines, is it pos- 
sible to have a windy or blownout shot? If so, what would 
be the cause ? 

Ans.—Windy or blownout shots more often result from 
insufficient mining or shearing of the coal. When under- 
cutting by machine, it is possible that too much reliance is 
placed on the fact that the coal is well mined, and for this 
reason the danger of a blownout or a windy shot is prac- 
tically eliminated. The miner is also tempted to put in 
a deeper hole and to locate the shot somewhat beyond the 
depth of the mining. A hole should never be drilled be- 
yond the depth to which the coal is mined, so that the 
charge will not be located in the solid formation. When 
blasting coal mined by machine, it must be remembered 
that a less weight of powder is required to break down 
the coal, since the rupture is greatly assisted by gravity. 
The charge may also be located somewhat higher in the 
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seam than would otherwise be done. If these precautions 
are not followed, a blownout or a windy shot may result 
even in machine mining. In such mining, the line of least 
resistance is measured by the distance between the hole 
and the mining, at their extreme depths. The weight 
of the charge must be proportioned to this distance, hav- 
ing due regard to the effect of gravity to break the coal. 

Ques.—If two kinds of powder are used in the same 
hole, what is likely to be the result ? 

Ans.—The coarser powder will burn more slowly, and as 
a result a portion will be blown out of the hole while it is 
still burning, by reason of the quicker combustion and ex- 
plosion of the finer-grained powder. The mixing of two 
grades of powder in the same hole is a dangerous prac- 
tice and lable to produce a windy shot that will frequently 
result in a more or less local dust explosion, which may 
develop into a violent mine explosion under favorable 
conditions in the mine. 

Ques.—When firing five shots in the face of a room, 
with one shot depending on another, what precautions 
should be taken to prevent a windy shot ? 

Ans.—The danger in this case is that one or more of 
the dependent shots may explode out of turn or before 
the explosion of the shot intended to relieve the one in 
question. In that event there is almost sure to result a 
blownout shot. Whenever two or more such shots are to 
be fired in a mine, each shot should be fired separately, in 
turn, in the order in which it was intended. In such case 
great care is needed to prevent the accidental explosion 
of succeeding shots. Fuse should not be used, and the 
squibs should not be inserted in any of the succeeding holes 
until they are reached in turn. The firing of two or more 
dependent shots in a working place is always, attended 
with considerable risk to the miner or shotfirer, who must 
return through the smoke of the first shot in order to fire 
those remaining. 

Ques.—How would you handle a failed shot to prevent 
an accident ? | | 

Ans.—It is never safe to attempt to pick out a shot 
that has failed to explode or has misfired. A great deal 
of care and judgment is required in handling such a shot. 
The safest plan is to drill another hole in a position to 
dislodge the missed shot. In doing this, however, the sec- 
ond hole should be drilled at a sufficient distance from the 
first to avoid the possibility of that charge being exploded 
by the drilling of the second hole. It will be well to ob- 
serve extra precaution in this case to free the shot, by 
mining or shearing the coal in such a manner that « light 
charge only is required in the second hole. This is im- 
portant, inasmuch as the first charge will probably be ex- 
ploded when the second hole is: fired. The two charges 
together would produce a heavy shot, similar in its ef- 
Also, special precau- 
tion should be taken to clean up the face before firing the 
second hole and to remove all accumulations of fine coal 
and dust that would be blown into the air by the force of 
the explosion of the two shots. 
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Washington, D. C. 


In filing a petition for the reopening of the Western rate 
case, the railroads operating west of Chicago have taken an 
expected step. It had been supposed that the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in postponing the date when 
its order in the case would become effective to Dec. 31 meant 
that some new proceeding was probable, although there was 
no official announcement to that effect. 

Now the case is sought to be reopened, and it remains to 
be seen what the Commission will say in reply to the roads. 
It is recalled that over a year ago the 5 per cent. case 
affecting the Eastern roads was thus reopened and, after 
rehearing, a new opinion granting some of the roads’ demands 
was handed down. 

In this case the argument for rehearing is supposed to 
be particularly strong, because of the fact that two forcible 
dissenting opinions were filed by members of the minority 
of the Commission. 

Whatever is done will not affect the rates, including a 
large number of new coal rates, that were provided for in 
the original tariffs of the carriers, until at least the first of 
January next. That amount of delay in the final action is 
assured by the order of the Commission, already referred to 
wherein the effective date of the order in the case is put off 
to the end of the year. The new proceeding leaves the coal] 
rates as they were before the petition was filed. 

On the other hand, however, should the petition be granted 
and the case reopened, the time of the effective date of the 
order would probably be still further postponed, inasmuch 
as it would hardly be likely that the rehearing could be had 
and the present opinion be reviewed before the end of the 
year. In the event, moreover, that the Commission should 
hand down a new opinion, the coal interests could be but little 
more disadvantageously treated than they would be under 
the present opinion. As will be recalled, the present opinion 
holds that the advances in rates on bituminous coals except 
as to South Dakota points have been justified by the roads, 
the same being true of coke. 

This means that, even if the Commission should reopen 
the case as suggested, and should further incline to greater 
concessions to the carriers, the only point at which coal 
interests could be injured would be in connection with the 
proposed South Dakota rates which might conceivably be 
upheld. Of course there would be the possibility that the coal 
interests might succeed in inducing the Commission, in case 
of such a reopening and revision, to disallow more of the 
increases in rates, but this does not now seem likely. 


New Procedure in Exportation 

From and after Jan. 1, 1916, a new procedure will be 
employed by the Treasury in connection with the exportation 
of merchandise. The new procedure will require as a pre- 
requisite to the issuance of clearance papers a_ shipper’s 
export declaration to be filled in by the shipper and filed with 
the Collector of Customs. The export declaration upon which 
will be stated the ordinary information regarding the nature, 
quantity, and value of the goods, the home of the shipper and 
the destination, etc.,.must be made under oath taken before 
a notary and will be retained at the Custom House as confi- 
dential. Where the shipper’s export declaration has not been 
received clearance may be granted provided a bond of $500 
is given by the master of the vessel to cause the filing of 
the declaration within 15 days after the date of clearance. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Yatesville—The Lehigh Valley R.R. Co.’s mountain cut-off 
tracks were out of service on Sept. 28, due to a cave-in over 
the workings of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. The track and 
ground settled about 3 ft. for a distance of 60 ft. Track 
walkers discovered the settlement in time to flag all trains. 
A large force of men were set to work filling in the cavity 
with ashes and stone. 


Hazleton—Properties sought in Butler Valley by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. to be the outlet of the big 5-mi. drainage 
tunnel that will tap the water in the Hazleton Basin and do 
away with pumps have been obtained, and contractors bidding 


on the job have been notified that the work will be given 
out during October. It will take about two years to drive 
the tunnel. 


Lansford—The present week has been a season of activity 
in the anthracite coal business, many of the mines in the 
upper Lehigh Valley having resumed full time with the 
coming of the change in the weather. 


After having been imprisoned in the Foster Tunnel of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. for six days nine miners were 
rescued practically unhurt. The men were entombed by a 
fall of rock and a rush of water following a blast. Two 
hundred men labored night and day in the rescue work. A 
cut was made through 300 ft. of solid rock and coal. After 
having been in the mine four days the men were given 
up for lost, as it was believed that the water must have 
reached them. On the sixth day the water was lowered 
sufficiently to allow one of the rescue corps to go into the 
opening on a raft. The men were found at the top of a chute. 
They had lived on the food which one of them had in his 
dinner pail, but this had all been consumed two days before 
they were rescued. After resting in the hospital for several 
days the men have practically recovered. 


Seranton—Most of the mines in the anthracite region are 
now working on full time. All the collieries of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Co. are working full, and it is be- 
lieved that full-time operations will continue for a consider- 
able period. Orders have also been received to start full-time 
operations in all mines of the Scranton Coal Co., while similar 
instructions are being put into effect at the Delaware & 
Hudson mines. 


Archbald—Four mine workers were badly burned in a 
powder explosion at the slope mine of the Archbald Coal Co. 
recently. These men were burned about the face and body, 
when a spark from a mine lamp ignited a quantity of powder. 
One man was taken to the Mid Valley Hospital in a serious 
condition, while the others were removed to their homes. 


Bituminous 


Sample Run—The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Co., operating 
mines here, is making improvements. A new air shaft and 
fan system is being installed and the entire workings are 
being overhauled. The output of the company will be greatly 
increased as a result of the improvements. 


Windber—Held prisoner for 15 hr. by a mining machine 
in the Gahagan mine, Thomas McCabe smoked and talked 
with his rescuers as they burned away the steel of the 
machine with an oxygen flame. McCabe was about to quit 
work when in some manner his leg was caught in the machine, 
and although the flesh was cut to the bone, he was securely 
held. In the hope of saving his leg, the coal company officials 
hurried to Johnstown for the necessary apparatus to cut away 
the steel, and skilled workmen finally released him. He was 
sent to the hospital, but physicians found that it was neces- 
sary to amputate the leg. 


Connelisville—Scarcity of labor in the coke region is be- 
ginning to be felt by producers, but in the face of this 
condition some 300 ovens were recently added to the active 
list. The labor shortage is due to the fact that when the 
European war came on scores of coke workers were at their 
homes in Italy and Austria and have not returned. Production 
and shipment of coke continues at approximately 390,000 tons 
a week, with a material increase expected shortly. 


Rillton—Mine safety car No. 6 of the Bureau of Mines will 
be at Rillton, Oct. 11, for the purpose of giving demonstrations 
in mine rescue and first-aid work. The car will remain here 
until Oct. 23, during which period lectures will be given 
relating to rescue work. On Oct. 25 the car will go to Jenner 
to remain until Nov. 20. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—The mines in this section are now working 
full time and some are employing more men. The Washington 
mine of the Potomac & George’s Creek Coal Co. is increasing 
its force. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

Annabelle—A compressed air charging station for mining 
locomotives in the Annabelle mine was recently the scene 
of an accident which injured three men. This station evi- 
dently received too great a pressure of air, with the result 
that a blow-out occurred. The accident did not damage the 
mine beyond the immediate vicinity of the charging station, 
and the property damage will be small. The three workmen, 
however, comprising a locomotive crew, were all severely 
injured. j 


Charleston—W ork will be resumed in full at the Briar 
Creek mines of the Olcott Coal Co. within a few days. It is 
believed that to fill the orders for coal that this firm has 
received it will be necessary to operate the mine six days 
per week. More than 1,500 men are employed by the Olcott 
company. 


Shinnston—Indications point to an early development of 
a considerable area in the vicinity of Wyatt. It is believed 
that a railroad will come up Bingamon Creek within the next 
year or so. Most of the coal in that section has been sold 
for some time, and agents are now buying up the surface. 
The development of this territory will necessitate the con- 
struction of a railroad to the region. 


TENNESSEE 


Briceville—Mines in this section are beginning to work 
on longer time. The Cross Mountain mines are running 4 
days a week and the Royal-Consolidated 4% days. Hereto- 
fore they have been doing little better than two days a week. 
The miners in this section are looking for steady work to 
begin soon, and a party of 50 which went to Kentucky re- 
cently has returned. 


KENTUCKY 


Providence—The Providence Mining Co. has completed its 
new store and office building here and on Oct. 1 and 2 held a 
formal opening. This is a two-story vitrified-brick building, 
and with the other buildings occupied by the company gives 
it a solid block. 


Louisa—Mines of the Eastern Kentucky Coal Co., at Torch- 
light, have shut down for an indefinite time. It is reported 
that the company will construct a firebrick plant to make 
use of the vein of fire clay which is known to exist on the 
property. 


Logmont—The Crystal Coal Co., which has recently opened 
a new property, built new camps and added to its machinery 
equipment, is advertising for 100 loaders. The mine, located 
on the Stoney Fork Branch, 9 miles from Middlesboro, makes 


full time. 
OHIO 


Columbus—Preparations are being made by the Officials 
of the Lorain Coal and Dock Co., to open another mine in the 
eastern Ohio district. The Lansing mine is now being put into 
shape for operation. This will make all four of its eastern 
Ohio mines in operation. They are the Lansing, Wheeling 
Creek, Crescent and Blaine. This company is now loading 
approximately 1,000 tons daily at the Logan County, Wis Vas 
mine which is called Larado. It is expected to have the capac- 
ity increased to 2,000 tons daily by the first of the year. All 
of the present development is intended to be loaded over the 
one tipple, which is one of the largest in West Virginia. 


Bellaire—It is stated that the Pittsburgh-Belmont Coal Co. 
will shortly put its No. 2 mine in operation. Repair men 
have been at work for some time and the mine is now ready 
for working. It has been idle for 18 months, but when 
running will give employment to several hundred men. 


INDIANA 


Clinton—The J. K. Dering mine No. 1 is on full schedule 
since receiving a contract to supply 1,000 tons of coal a day 
to the Grand Trunk R.R. The output of the mine is about 
1,500 tons a day. It is electrified and employs about 250 men. 


Bicknell—The first annual state-wide first-aid meet for 
miners will be held here Oct. 30 under the auspices of the 
local unions of U. M. W. of A., coal operators of Knox County, 
merchants of Bicknell, the Federal Bureau of Mines and the 
American Mine Safety Association. It will be the first annual 
meet held in Indiana. Prizes will be awarded for the various 
events. It is expected competition will be keen. 


Vincennes—Efforts are being made to have the Vandalia 
R.R. Co. operate a miners’ train from Bicknell to this city, 
making the trip out in the morning and returning in the 
evening in the interest of the miner’s accommodation. If 
the train were to be provided to run to the American mine, 
the largest in the city, it is stated that 150 miners now living 
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in Bicknell would make their homes here. The railroad com- 
pany has offered to put the train in service on condition that 
the- Vincennes merchants will guarantee $1,000 monthly in 
passenger fares. e 


ILLINGIS 
Edwardsville—One of the cages in the No. 3 coal mine here 
fell down the shaft recently carrying a loaded coal car with 
it. The shaft was damaged and the hoisting apparatus was 
incapacitated. The 36 miners who were below had to climb up 
the airshaft. Nobody was hurt. 


Hanna City—An explosion recently in the Empire Mine 
of the Logan City Coal Co. killed one man and fatally injured 
another while 75 miners were entombed two hours. The 
explosion occurred in gallery No. 6, 250 ft. below the surface 
and more than a mile from the mine opening. Escape to the 
shaft was cut off by a fall of slate and coal which filled the 
gallery. Fire broke out and it was an hour before the flames 
were extinguished. The imprisoned men were then located 
by tappings and rescued. The cause of the explosion has not 
been determined. The damage to the mine was several thou- 
sand dollars. State mine examiners are investigating. 


Danville—The Interstate Commerce Commission was re- 
cently restrained from hearing further evidence in the dis- 
crimination and damage suits brought by coal companies. 
against the railroads. The coal companies must now seek 
relief in cases of this nature in the state courts. This case 
is said to be the first of its kind that has come before the 
U. S. Court in this district and sets a precedent. The three 
judges hearing the case held that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had no jurisdiction in the matter. 


WYOMING 


Kemmerer—Two miners in the employ of the Diamond Coal 
and Coke Co. recently entered mine No. 1 before the fire boss 
had given permission, thereby endangering their own lives 
and those of others. The men were arrested, arraigned before 
a justice of the peace, and after being found guilty, were fined 
$25 and costs. 
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Cardiff, Wales—Two thousand miners in the Aberdare dis- 
trict and 400 at Dunvant recently went on strike, protesting 
against the employment of non-union men. They appointed 
grievance committees to confer with the colliery owners. 


London, England—The Board of Trade is urging coal mer- 
chants to lay in as great a stock of coal as they are able to 
store before the advent of winter. This is done not only with 
the object of keeping the mines in full work, but also to 
reduce to a minimum the demands upon carting and transport 
facilities in general during the coming season. Householders 
are also urged to follow the example of the dealers where 
they have accommodations for storing coal, so that later 
on the available resources may be used to supply those 
who have no storage place at their disposal. 
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SUITS 


James M. Page has resigned his position as superintendent 
of the Sunnyside Coal Mining Co.’s mines at Strong, Colo. 


James J. Stickler has been appointed mine inspector in 
the 18th district of Pennsylvania, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of John H. Curran. 


Frank P. Cory, for the past few years superintendent for 
the Kennon Coal Co., of Flushing, Ohio, has been appointed 
deputy mine inspector for the 9th district. 


Ww. L. Hughes, formerly connected with the Midland Coal 
Co. and at the head of the Hughes Coal Co. at Drakesboro, 
Ky., is now associated with the reorganized Lam Coal Co. at 
Bevier, Ky. 

Ww. J. Wolfe, for the past several years superintendent of 
the Four States Coal Co.’s mine at Annabelle, W. Va., has 
resigned his position and will be succeeded by A. C. Beeson, 
from Pittsburgh, Penn: 


George Watkins Evans, consulting mining engineer of 
Seattle, Wash., has returned from the Bering River coal field 
where he was in charge of subdividing it into units of from 
320 to 2,560 acres for the United States Bureau of Mines. 
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F. B. Sutton, of Birmingham, Ala., engineer for the Bureau 
of Mines for the Southern District, has been spending some 
time at the Knoxville, Tenn., office. He recently addressed 
the meeting of the mine foremen of Tennessee held at Coal 
Creek. 

John Harding, interested in the Connellsville coke industry 
for a number of years, has assumed the superintendency of 
the Garwood plant of the Aetna Coal and Coke Co., succeeding 
C. L. Patterson. Mr. Harding has lately been in business for 
himself. 

P. J. Harrigan, of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, for some years 
superintendent of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Co., has 
tendered his resignation and accepted the position of general 
superintendent of the O’Gara mines in southern Illinois. His 
new position embraces about 15 mines in the southern part 
of the state. 


George W. Gehres, general superintendent of the Martin, 
Bowood, and Republic mines of the Republican Tron & Steel 
Co., has resigned his position to take effect at once. He has 
been in the service of the company nearly two years. He 
will be sueceeded by George W. Morse, superintendent at the 
Republic works. 

Henry Wharton 
moreland Coal Co., 


has resigned as secretary of the West- 
effective Oct. 1. At a recent meeting of 
the company the resignation was accepted and the board 
elected Herman Roll, secretary and Howard R. Yearsley, 
assistant secretary. The company has also newly created the 
position of general sales agent and has appointed Carroll 
B. Nichols, former assistant secretary, to fill this office. 
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William H. Hufstader, vice-president and general manager 
of the J: B. Jenkins’ Coal Cot, of Buffalo, Ns ¥., diecdeOct. 4; 
at the age of 48. He had been ill for some time and was 
not expected to recover. He was formerly Buffalo sales 
agent of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. and for a long time 
previous to that traveled for the Shawmut Coal & Coke Co. 
He was a man of excellent character and his loss will be 
severely felt. He leaves a wife and four children. 


Charles Horning, Jr., for many years connected with the 
New York office of the Susquehanna Coal Co., died at his home, 
No. 2 Glenada Place, Brooklyn, Oct. 3, of a complication of 
diseases. He was born in New York City 51 years ago. Mr. 
Horning had been indentified with the coal business for more 
than 25 years first as a salesmen for W. M. Davidson & Co. 
Later he was associated with Percy Heilner & Son and then 
with Stickney, Conyngham & Co. When the Susquehanna 
Coal Co. succeeded the later company Mr. Horning remained 
with it becoming office manager some time later. He recently 
resigned his position and was to have become connected with 
tleilner & Son on Oct. 1. The deceased is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. 
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Henry M. Eakin. Unillustrated, 8 pp., 6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
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by Adolph Knopf. 


U. S. Department of Labor, 
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by Charles W. Henderson. Unillustrated, 26 pp., 6x9 in. 
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by C. H. Wegemann and K. C. Heald. Tllustrated, 17 pp., 
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Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin 622F. ‘‘Mineral Resources of the Chisana-White River 
District, Alaska,” by Stephen B. Capps. Illustrated, 39 pp., 
6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin 622G. “Mining in the Fairbanks and Hot Springs 
Districts, Alaska,” by Henry M. Eakin. Unillustrated, 16 pp., 
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Canada Department of Mines. “Results of the Investigation 
of Six Lignite Samples Obtained from the Province of Alberta,” 
by B. F. Haanel and John Blizard. Illustrated, 110 pp., 
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University of Illinois, Engineering Experiment Station 
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Buildings,’ by W. M. Wilson and G. A. Maney. Illustrated, 
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States,” Part 12, North Pacific Drainage Basin, by Nathan D. 
srover. Unillustrated, 246 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Water 
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Brownsville, Penn.—A barge being towed by the steamer 
“Voleano” of the Diamond Coal & Coke Co. was recently 


caught in the swift current of the river and swept against 
the wall of lock No. 5, resulting in the loss of 7,000 bu. of coal. 


Welch, W. Va.—Col. William Leckie has recently taken 
over 2,400 acres of coal land on Piney Creek, in Raleigh 
County, which was formerly owned by the McCreary interests. 
As soon as the railroad is extended up Piney Creek Colonel! 
Leckie will develop this land. 
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Charleston, W. Va.—The Central-Fairmount Coal Co. has 
closed a yearly contract with a railroad company for the 
latter’s entire requirements of coal, and is installing new 
equipment and hiring additional miners so as to increase the 
output of its local mines about one-third. 





Moundsville, W. Va.—Men are now at work cleaning up 
the Fort Pitt mine across the river from Moundsville. The 
mine will be in shape for resumption in the near future. It is 


stated that this mine is to be sold at public auction shortly 
and will be put in operation immediately afterward. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The past month’s coal record on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. was higher than all previous records, 
by somewhat over 17,000 tons. During August, which was 
until September the banner month in the road’s history, 
2,423,120 tons were handled; while in September 2,440,955 tons 
were hauled. 


Stockton, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has started 

preparations for extensive stripping operations. AS pre- 
liminary to the real work of taking out coal contractors are 
removing several hundred thousand tons of culm which has 
accumulated for years, the ground having been used as a 
dump for colliery refuse. 
Estimates furnished on Sept. 30, to the 
Pennsylvania R.R., show a total of 1,370,000 tons of coal 
stored in the vicinity of Harrisburg. Of this amount 620,000 
tons of anthracite coal is piled up at McClellan, bituminous 
being stored as follows: Lucknow, 250,000 tons; Enola, 250,000; 
Rutherford, 250,000 tons. 

Boston, Mass.—Progress is being made on the new re- 
handling plant of the Darrow-Mann Co. at Mystic Wharf, 
Boston. A 600-ft. pier where the largest steamers can discharge 
is one of the features and there is ample yardage for for- 
warding shipments for delivery inland. Developments with 
regard to this plant are being followed with much interest 
by all the trade. 

Trotter, Penn.—Suit was filed on Sept. 28 by Luke Gillen 
against the H. C. Frick Coke Co., for $10,000 for personal 
injuries received from a fall of coal at the Trotter mine 
May 29, 1913. The statement of claim filed alleges that the 
plaintiff sustained a fractured collar bone, broken ribs and 
injuries about the head, arms and legs. Gillen was a track 
repairman inside the mines. 

Ky.—In view of probable controversy and an- 
Commerce Commission the 











Harrisburg, Penn. 


Hickman, 
other appeal to the Interstate 
Washvilic, Chattanooga & St. Louis R.R. has split the dif- 
ference in the increase in rates on coal it is authorized by 
the commission to charge. Instead of making the rate $1.50 
as the commission provided, the railroad is increasing the 
former price of $1.20 to $1.35. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Judge H. M. Edwards recently handed 
down an opinion in the coal royalty case of the heirs of 
George M. Hull of Blakely against the Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Co. The decision is in favor of the plaintiffs. More 
than 6,000 typewritten pages of testimony were read and re- 
read by the Court, the opinion covers 100 pages and the 
request for findings and answers covers 175 pages. 


Toledo, Ohio—A job of salvaging which will go on record 
as the first feat of its kind ever attempted in Toledo harbor, 
will be attempted here by Harry PBaker, of Detroit, a diver 
and wrecker, who will try to raise the steamer “Genoa” 
without removing its cargo of 1,200 tons of coal, and float it 
into dock. Baker has undertaken to cofferdam the vessel, 
pump the water from it and float it without lightering the 
cargo. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—It has been estimated that the anthra- 
cite shipments for the month of September are at least 
500,000 tons below the production of 1214, which was 6,296,192 
tons. This past monitt:, along with June, July and August 
were so short of tonnage that it is believed when the figures 
for September are officially announced it will show that the 
nine months of the year are 2,500,000 tons short of the similar 
period of 1914. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—While the details of the purchase 
of the properties at the American Fuel Co. by the Utah Fuel 
Co. have not been worked out, it is stated that the deal has 
been made. The price paid for the property is said to be 
between $1,250,000 and $1,500,000. It is stated that everything 
is ready for the final transfer as soon as inventories are made. 
It is believed, however, that the Utah Fuel Co. will not take 
charge of the property before Nov. 1. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Residents of Valley Camp, a village on 
the Allegheny River near here, are in fear that the town will 
be engulfed in the abandoned workings of a coal mine over 
which the houses are built. Cracks recently appeared in 
several streets, and porches began to settle into holes which 
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suddenly yawned as the supports in the old entries and rooms 
gave way. Water and gas pipes were broken, and houses 
were damaged by falling plaster. All the affected streets 
have been closed by the authorities. 


Louisville, Ky.—The bondholders of the Continental Coal 
Corporation have agreed in requisite numbers to the plan of 
reducing interest on an issue of bonds totaling $1,900,000 for 
a two-year period ending July 1, 1917. For two years, under 
a trust agreement arranged in connection with the Louisville 
Trust Co., these bonds will pay 3 instead of 6 per cent. Con- 
sent of 80 per cent. of the bondholders was obtained. The 
corporation’s mines are located in Bell and Harlan counties, 
and more than $600,000 of the bonds are owned in Louisville. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The new box-car unloader built at the 
Lehigh Valley lake shipping docks at the Tifft Farm is com- 
pleted and has been given a trial. After some minor adjust- 
ments the apparatus will be used regularly in loading lake 
vessels. The car is not elevated, but is tilted up at an angle 
of 32°, first at one end and then the other, using a device 
for assisting the coal to run out of the doors to an apron, 
where it is taken up by pan conveyors and discharged into the 
vessel’s hold without material breakage. It is claimed that 
1,000 tons an hour can be transferred by the unloader, which 
is an entirely new invention, calculated to handle box cars 
without taking up either so much time or ground as the 
present wooden trestle. It was built by the McMyler Inter- 
state Co., of Ohio. 


New Orleans, La.—Coal concerns operating in this territory 
were the heaviest sufferers from the storm of Sept. 29 and 30. 
There are 22 known dead in New Orleans; 250 dead in the 
parishes surrounding the city, and the damage done to 
property can only be estimated in the millions. The work of 
rehabilation is being pushed rapidly, and business has been 
put back to practically a normal basis. The greatest loss 
of the storm probably will be sustained by the Monongahela 
Coal & Coke Co., which lost a power boat, tugs and 246 barges 
loaded with coal. Captain J. S. Menges, manager of the 
floating stock of the Monongahela company, and three in his 
crew were drowned. Work of raising the coal from the 
bottom of the Mississippi is being pushed rapidly. Suction 
dredgers have been ordered from various headquarters of 
the company. The W. G. Coyle Coal Co. lost two pump boats 
and four barges. The Crescent City Coal Co. lost two tugs 
and four barges loaded with coal. The Alabama & New 
Orleans Transportation Co.’s lighter No. 3 was beached 80 
miles below the city, but all efforts are being made to float 
her. A tug boat and barge, property of the Bisso Towboat 
Co., sank at the head of General Taylor St. The barge was 
loaded with coal. The West Kentucky Coal Co. lost 70 loaded, 
and two empty coal barges and four pump boats. The reserve 
fleet maintained by the company was completely wiped out, 
not a barge or pump boat being saved. The fleet at the coal 
loading station fared a little better; one angle boat, two 
loaded, and 23 empty barges being kept afloat. A total of 
36,000 tons of coal was contained in the 70 loaded barges 
which went to the bottom, but it will be possible to salvage 
a certain proportion of this by dredging, since the barges 
sank at their moorings. 
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General Review 


Colder weather releases more anthracite orders. Strong 
constructive features in the bituminous market. Export 
trade dominated by vessel situation. Large movement from 
Upper Lake ports. Middle Western trade satisfactory, 


Anthracite—An encouraging and satisfactory briskness 
characterizes the hard coal market. The tonnage movement 
is still substantially less than normal, but with anything like 
average weather conditions an active business is assured for 
the next half-year. Coal is moving out freely from the 
retailers’ yard, and more orders to the wholesalers are being 
released, some even being of an urgent character. An en- 
couraging feature of the situation is the firm position dealers 
are now taking as regards credit, all orders not on a strictly 
cash basis being generally declined. Colder weather toward 
the Northwest has started coal moving to interior points from 
the “upper Lake ports making more storage room available, 
and releasing further shipments from this end. 


Bituminous—FPrices are steady, the market well maintained, 
and there is a well defined feeling that next month will find 
the situation much stronger. The market has shown a per- 
sistent improvement over the past several weeks, and along 
conservative lines. Strong constructive features have de- 
veloped in the shape of the restricted car and labor supply 
and the expanding export trade, with the result that dealers 
are openly optimistic and some even enthusiastic regarding 
the outlook. Scarcely any free coal is noted in any direction, 
and some manufacturers are even taking tonnages exceeding 
their contract agreements. So far there has been no par- 
ticularly significant price change with the possible exception 
of general hardening all along the line and particularly as 
regards the better qualities. 


‘xports—Our foreign trade is now completely dominated 
by the vessel situation. The steadily increasing demand for 
grain vessels, noted over the past several weeks, has resulted 
in freights being whirled up to absolutely prohibitive levels, 
except in the case of most urgent demand. The export 
movement has contracted in direct proportion to the increase 
in freight rates. The September dumpings over the Hampton 
Roads piers show a sharp decline over the previous month, 
while the weekly movement out of Baltimore now occasionally 
gets down to about one-fourth the maximum. The situation 
is even reflected in the coastwise freights which are stiffer 
and slightly higher. 


Lake Trade—The usual between-season contradictions pre- 
vail in the Ohio trade. It is generally agreed that the 
market is some stronger in any event, though it is noted 
that the consumers in certain localities are still confident 
of being able to obtain all the coal they require at any time 
and are showing no interest. The car shortage is now defi- 
nitely at hand and shippers are refusing to consider orders 
in which any special equipment is specified. The recent cold 
snap in the Northwest brought with it a flood of urgent 
orders indicating that retailers’ stocks are light, but there 
is still little storage space available, and receipts continue 
small for the time béing. 


Middle West—Sporadic low temperatures have created 
some activity in retail distribution which has been supple- 
mented by some heavy buying as a result of the advance 
in the freight rates, effective the first of the current month. 
The market is not notably active, but the technical position 
is strong. Prices are generally on a substantially higher 
level than a year ago, and operators in some districts are 
already sold up ahead on certain grades. Accumulations of 
the steam sizes are noted as a result of the increased produc- 
tion of the domestic grades, but there is no attempt being 
made to force the market. Working schedules in the mining 
regions are much improved. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite collieries continue on a full time 
basis, but the demand has slowed up temporarily. Consider- 
able bituminous coal available and current business generally 
discouraging. Large preponderance of finer sizes still de- 
moralizing the interior market. England increases her export 
shipments. 
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Iron Age—September made an astonishing record for steel 
and pig iron output, and the pace is even faster in the first 
week of October. The present month, in view of the custom 
at all plants to strain for records in October, now promises 
the passing of the 3,000,000-ton mark in both pig iron and 
steel ingots. Pig iron production in September was 2,852,561 
tons, or 95,085 tons a day, well beyond the daily rate of 92,369 
tons in February, 1913, the previous record month. The 268 
furnaces in blast Oct. 1—a gain of 19 in the month—had a 
daily capacity of 97,535 tons, and as a few furnaces have 
blown in in the past week, pig iron production is now at 
the rate of about 36,000,000 tons a year. It was 33,500,000 
tons a year as September opened. 





American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool market is 
recovering from the slight easing off which it recently under- 
went. It is steadier than it was for the previous week. The 
consensus of opinion is that prices will remain at least steady 
and a good number feel that advances will be made. A 
quantity of wools at cheap prices have sold, including medium 
grades. 


Boston News Bureau—It seems idle to talk pessimistically 
when every fundamental factor in this country seems favor- 
able for the time being. General trade, outside of war orders, 
has apparently called the turn for the better. Railroad 
earnings are beginning to show a marked improvement. The 
strength in raw products is based purely on demand and 
supply. But the great advance in prices of some raw products 
has served to conserve sentiment. Cotton mills are not pur- 
chasing the quantity of cotton they usually do at this season 
of the year because of the sharp advance in the price. We are 
in the midst of a wild speculation in the so-called war stocks. 
This strength, however, has a basis and that is their earning 
power. Perhaps the most pleasing feature in the market 
situation is the increasing strength in the railroad securities. 


Bradstreet—tTrade reports, good last week, are even better 
this week. There is more snap to trading, uncertainty about 
the future has well-nigh given place to certainty, interest in 
the European war is simmering down to a discussion of what 
it will produce in the way of orders for the United States, 
the Anglo-French loan to be floated here favorably affects 
credit-making factors, money is abundant at low rates, some 
branches of the finished steel industry are in a sold-up condi- 
tion, railway buying is in evidence, reports of car shortages 
in the Middle West are noteworthy, labor is becoming scarcer, 
lower temperatures have quickened distribution of seasonable 
goods, and payrolls continue to expand. Incidentally, flour 
millers at the Northwest are sold ahead, some munitions 
plants are working three shifts in 24 hr., machine-tool shops 
are taxed to make deliveries, and in some centers these 
interests are bidding against makers of munitions for needful 
labor. 


Dun—Success of the foreign loan negotiations foreshadows 
a further extension of American enterprise and emphasizes 
the position occupied by this country in the field of inter- 
national finance. With constructive factors multiplying, pros- 
pects steadily brighten, and actual gains in business are 
now more in keeping with the growth of optimistic sentiment. 
Almost without exception, reports from the leading centers 
tell of accumulating evidence of progress and only in isolated 
cases, such as in the lumber trade, is depression still manifest. 


Marshall Field & Co.—The current week shows a more 
active wholesale distribution of dry goods. There has been 
a larger attendance of buyers in the market. Collections are 
fair. The advancing market on raw cotton has resulted in 
material advances in prices on cotton yarns and in many lines 
of cotton goods. The conservative manner in which retail 
merchants have been buying during the last few months and 
their light commitments for fall delivery have created a short- 
age in many lines of merchandise, which always means 
advancing prices as well as uncertain deliveries. 
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Hampton Roads market continues steady. Georges Creek 

and Pennsylvania grades practically unchanged. Water 


freights slightly firmer and anthracite situation is improved. 


Bituminous—The market for Pocahontas and New River 
continues steady and prices f.o.b. Hampton Roads are reason- 
ably well maintained. While there are no pronounced de- 
velopments for October coal there is now a well-defined feel- 
ing that by November the situation on the Southern coals will 
be much stronger. Much of this is based on the good outlook 
for export trade, but the prospect rests somewhat on a pos- 
sible curtailment in car supply and also on a shortage of 
labor. One of the interesting bits of news from the mining 
regions concerns the scarcity.of skilled help as engineers, 
machinists, and others. They are so much in demand at mu- 
nition plants that tempting inducements have been made 
and in many cases accepted. 


Water freights are a little firmer; 70c. was paid this week 
on a barge from Hampton Roads to Providence, which is 5e. 
up from previous charters; 80c. is a quotable rate from the 
same ports to Boston. The owners of the schooner ‘Mary 
W. Bowen,” about 3,500 tons capacity, long a familiar vessel 
in the coastwise coal trade, are negotiating to sell her to 
freight lumber from Canada to France, a further illustra- 
tion of the passing of the schooner collier. 

The Georges Creek shippers are handling a normal output 
with ample coal for spot requirements. There is no appar- 
ent shortening up, but the off-shore demand is counted upon 
to absorb a large tonnage during November. 

There are no special developments in the Pennsylvania 
grades. The quality coals show some signs of hardening 
prices, but there is no price movement that is at all general. 


Anthracite—The retailers are now amply supplied with 
business and the wholesale market is looking up consider- 
ably. Orders have been coming in very steadily the past week 
and the dealers are beginning to press for shipments. Broken 
coal is; quite short at the loading piers and there is an in- 
creasing shortage of the steam sizes. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per long ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . Pa Sa LoO@2 Oong2s40@2.95 ..., 828s. $0.90@1.40 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.40@2.90 2. ZO@3 .20)0-3 eee 1.15@1.65 
Georges Creek......... - 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.55@3.73, Providence, $3.50@3.68, and f.o.b. loading port at 
Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite market shows improvement. Buying active 
and prices for individual coals much stiffer. Bituminous 


demand increases. Better prices asked and outlook bright. 


Anthracite—The first week in October has brought about 
much improvement in the anthracite market. Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable for coal consumption and coal is 
beginning to move. Wholesale buying is more active than 
last week and quotations are closer to the full companiey’ 
circular for the individual product. 

Demand along the line shows greater improvement than 
at Tidewater. The betterment is more noticeable among the 
independent coals than elsewhere. Occasionally odds and 
ends have been let go at less than August prices, but most 
of the coal is bringing at least full August circular and some 
better. 

Nut coal is the longest of the prepared sizes. In the 
steam sizes buckwheat is becoming scarcer; the better grades 
are commanding the full circular, while the cheaper coals are 
being taken up quickly. 

Current quozations, 
water, follow: 


gross tons, f.0.b. New York, tide- 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual - 

Broken . $5.05 $5.10 
PLE MSE ils 43-0: ih, <0j01 1-090) 5.30 $5.20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
DEOVO fare oats cheers slaavh 5.30 §.20@5.30 5.35 5.25@5.35 
oo OI SOE 5.55 5.30@5.55 5.60 5.40@5.60 
Satie: 8 ovis f 6-0 Maller, 3.50 8.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Baskwheat {Sari Dae 2.715 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
PRICGEE Mites iey nie ae tees 2.25 85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
MaTlayH Emote «csc es .a2 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—The bituminous situation at tidewater shows 
much improvement and demand and prices are much stronger. 
Dealers appear to be enthusiastic over the outlook and pre- 
dict still better business within the next week or ten days. 
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Some are of the opinion that the long looked for rush is 
very near. 

The demand from manufacturers all over the East is in- 
creasing and many are now taking more coal than their 
contracts call for. At Tidewater there is no large quantity 
of free coals and what can be spared is easily placed. All 
surplus coals are being held firmly and in urgent cases very 
good prices are being received. The harbor is fairly well 
cleared up of demurrage coal, 

Labor is scarcer and this is becoming serious problem 
in some cases. Car supply on two of the largest roads was 
good the first three days of the week and bad the last three. 

Exporters report good demand. One large exporter pre- 
dicts shipments of 1,500,000 tons a month shortly. It is also 
reported that a contract has been closed for sending 6,000 
tons of gas coal to Italy. Bunkering business continues 


active. 
Quotations f.o.b. New York tidewater per gross ton follow: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vers $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 = 20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson. . 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@38.00 1.40@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Medium oe sr gtate naanetes el aie 2.65@2.80' 2.65@2.800 9. ....... 1.10@1.25 
Ordinary 7st 2. 65@2270 002, (OM ess 1.10@1.15 
Broad Top Mountain....... satel alele elauttelild hee nice Sate «+ 00 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
south Horksiews serie Zi, VO@ 3 Obs aie te rE es s+ 3 o 1.35@1.50 
Nanty Glov sees. «tb 2UOU M2 SO mm Te Nee. «5 1.25@1.30 
Barnesboroyae..n ee PROPRIA ono) | SS ae 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning.-) 5... eee ee 2.80@2.90 .80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
Mediums. ann cc.emnters 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 1.10@1.15 
strobes. catics eee Pig ROVE) Sauna 5.300 1.00@1.10 
Greensburg:.......... Pa COPARS I eee eee 9. 1.20@1.25 
Westmoreland........ REPT ey cake sor coon Cee 1.40@1.50 
West Virginia Fairmont ¢ 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@1.10 
Fairmont mine-run...............- 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Steam.) oi Wid eel ee eee 2.55@2.60 2.55@2.60 1.00@1.05 
Western Maryland. sete eee 2.35@2.40 2.85@2.40 .85@ .90 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite broken and stove in demand. Nut and pea bet- 
ter, but egg is off. Steam sizes active. Price cutting in re- 
tail trade grows. Bituminous continues to improve. Ex- 
ports quiet, with vessels scarce. 


Anthracite—Prosperity in a mild form prevails in the 
local market. All shippers are reporting greatly improved 
conditions. However, while there is some briskness due to 
the return of normal weather conditions, the tonnage is still 
behind what was expected. But with anything like favorable 
weather conditions there should be six straight months of 
good business from now on. 

Dealers’ teams are now seen 
streets than for a long time. All retailers report moving 
considerable coal and in fact seem to be busier than the 
shipper, but there is no doubt that dealers will begin to 
order in greater volume now. Shippers report collections 
better, which is very encouraging as it indicates that the 
retailer is doing more of a cash business. Retailers are now 
insistent on cash payments and are declining all other 
business. 

While the railroads are not advertising the fact to the 
public, the car shortage “bug-bear” is looming up at no 
distant date. , 

Broken coal continues in active demand, more especially 
by the manufacturers. Egg coal has fallen off to some extent 
and the price has weakened. One conservative old concern 
with a very high-grade coal surprised a few selected buyers 
by offering this size at $3.65 at the mines. Stove is still 
strong, both in demand and price. Chestnut, while still far 
from normal, has shown a slow but steady improvement. 
Pea is undeniably firmer, but it is known that several in- 
dividuals have offered to contract until Jan. 1, at $2 and no 
tax; this is in the face of considerable talk of a general ad- 
vance of 25c. per ton on Nov. 1. Retailers will not like to see 
such a price effective as it will enable the price cutters to 
continue harassing their higher-priced competitors and spoil 
the effect of the advertising of the dealers who always main- 
tain prices. 

As noted last week, the steam sizes have assumed some 
briskness, which has continued and seems likely to for 
some time, as more people see the wisdom of stocking up 
against emergencies. 

Circular prices, f.o.b. mines, per gross ton, to which the 
Pennsylvania State tax of 24%% per ton must be added, are as 
follows: 


in greater numbers on the 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken. icig.2sccrees $3.50 ¥ aS 1 REED Ao eee $2.50 $3. 25 

SEAL eos din ch ¢ie s.te ay etapa te 3.70 Buckwheat......... (LPas 25 

POC Giin) 2" se ie cena & 4.00 Hs 00 TRICO ss eee oka .85 ae 

Chestnut... sce ee 4515 525 1 One. ee .DO)- 1.50 
Bituminous—The market is growing better all the time 
and all seem to be most optimistic as to the future. There 
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has been no rush, the improvement having come gradually 
until most of the operators are now quite busy. Many 
companies are reporting car shortage in spite of the fact that 
many railroad officials claim they are meeting the demand 
and expect to continue doing so. The operators resent this at- 
titude, especially since they are compelled at a time like this 
to shut down occasionally because of a lack of cars. The 
export business still remains ‘somewhat quiet, but even at that 
a fair tonnage is going forward. This trade continues to be 
handicapped by a lack of vessels and the storms of the 
past week have prevented so many ships from making port 
that some concerns with considerable coal at tide, are worry- 
ing about car-demurrage bills. 

There seems to have been a general though slight increase 
in prices and a good average per gross ton at the mines is: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, ¢......... $1.25@1.35 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.10@1.20 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont gas, slack...... .75@ .85 
Sometset (ordinary)..... 1.10@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.00@1.10 
West Va. Freeport....... .95@1.05 Fairmont mine-run...... .90@ .95 

Fairmont slack.......... .65@ .75 


BALTIMORE 


Biz orders for foreign cecal are piling up, but the move- 
ment is still restricted by lack of bottoms. Bituminous 
market gradually stiffens. Anthracite at retail now on the 
maximum winter basis. 

While a total of more than 200,000 tons was exported from 
Baltimore during the month of September, the latter half of 
the period saw a big drop. Only 20,287 tons moved the last 
week in September. Three to four times that amount was 
shipped in some of the weeks of July and August. The 
delays are due to the fact that vessel bottoms are scarce. 
Several vessels under time coal charters are expected the 
coming week, however, and the export movement should im- 
prove again. 

With business steadily improving the anthracite dealers 
here have settled down for a brisk fall and early winter 
period. On Oct. 1 the highest winter schedule to the retail 
trade, which provides an extra 25c. charge for hauling in 
heavy weather, went into effect. This schedule is as follows: 


Hard—No. “t°$7.35; No. °2;°97.609 No. 23)%$7.85s No. e43eCnut): 
$8.10; pea, $5.85; buckwheat, $4.50. Sunbury—No. 2, $7.85; 
No. 3, $8.10; No. 4, $8.35. Lykens Valley—No. 2, $8.60; No. 


3, $8.85; No. 4, $8.85. To this a charge of 25c. a ton is added 
when delivery is by bags or baskets. 

The bituminous market is gradually stiffening. Car short- 
age was again a very apparent factor. Prices were firm at 
the following figures: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines’ Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $1.75 $2.93 Ordinary mine run $0.85 $2.28 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.40 2.58 _ Ordinary { ome CUM t) 2.43 
Clearfield......... 1.25 2.43@2.48 Ordinary slack.... .65 2.08 
South Fork...;-2, 1.45 2,63 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobes. eye 95° 021s run. tS ee tO 253 
Somerset (best)... 1.35 2.53 Low sulphur 3 ee fe25 2.68 
Somerset (good)... 1.20 2.38 Low sulphur slack. a 2.18 
Quemahoning..... 1.30 2.48@2.53 *F.o.b., outsi 
Freeport........- ‘85 2.03@2.08 Be outmde Capen, 
Miller Vein....... 1.10 2.28@2.33 

HAMPTON ROADS 
Dumpings for week not so heavy as anticipated. Ship- 


ments from Hampton Roads during month of September 


amounted to 1,408,194 tons. 


The coal dumpings over the Tidewater piers at Hampton 
Roads have not been as much as anticipated. There has been 
a falling off somewhat in the export movement with coastwise 
about normal. There has been a fair number of bunker 
steamers calling here and also a quantity of bunkers supplied 
to the Atlantic Fleet in Hampton Roads. Of the coal exported 
the largest quantity has gone to Italian ports, viz.—Spezia, 
Leghorn, Genoa, Torre Annuziata, Catania and Naples. The 
largest single shipment was loaded into the collier “Ulysses” 
for Cristobal and amounted to 12,010 tons of cargo and about 
1,000 tons of bunkers. 

The quantity of coal in cars on the railroad yards while 
not extra heavy is at the same time in excess of the normal 
with demand light. Circular prices are still being quoted on 
all grades but it is believed that some of the suppliers are 
shading these prices somewhat in order to dispose of coal 
on which there is a prospect of demurrage. 

During the month of September there was shipped from 
the three ports on Hampton Roads 1,408,194 tons of coal of 
which the Norfolk & Western dumped 722,670 tons, the Vir- 
ginian Ry. 311,674 and the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 373,850 tons. 
Although the Norfolk & Western dumped more coal than 
the other two roads combined, at the same time they have 
fallen behind their August .dumpings. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. is also considerably behind their August figures 
while the Virginian Ry. has shown some advance over their 
last month’s dumpings. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 





— Week Ending 
Railroad Sept.4 Sept.11 Sept.18 Sept. 27 Oct. 2 
Norfolk & Western... . 232,394 156,459 182,047 163,400 131,055 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 82,485 93,260 87,680 91,341 72,996 
Virginian... -... ope 72,302 70,855 59,597 79,176 59,997 
Totals. Aenean 387,182 320,574 329,336 333,917 ~ 264,048 
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Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—Continued 

Vessel To Tons Rate Vessels To Tons Rate 
P.W.Sprague Manzanillo 709 $3.75 Avona Sweden 1,862 
C.E. Randall Fajardo} 863 A Bocadel 
Wm. Booth Calais 435° 91.,30 Toro 1,378 
Frances M. Cay Francis1,096 Kennebec Galveston 1,913 
M.P.Smith Cay Francis 528 E. J. Lawrence Boston 2,483 
F.C. Bowen Calais 892 1.35 R.E. Merrill Boston 2,309 

1 Porto Rico 1 Or Virginia 
BALTIMORE pe post epeceeti® 
Kaupanger Gothenburg2,104 onkstone Monteyi- , ; 
H. Jensen Port Limon 1,127 s a deo? 1,961 $8.64 
Ranawha Guantane Nairn Suez 2,324 
is % ape: te 1 Option Buenos Aires $8.88 Oct. 

Sangsta ort Limon 1, ; 
S. Guiseppe Genoa 583 10.08 ATLANTIC RANGE 
Unbe Mendi' Italy 2,064 Muskegon Port Mili- 
Chasehill Genoa 2,960 10.80 tar 2,129 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports, 


Sept. 24°to Oct. i: 
NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Taquary?! Pernambuco 2,027 M. Belding Jacksonville 492 
M. Haskell? Gabelo 9295 F. Greadick Gardenas 1,000 
Berwindvale? Havana 8,000 Berlin Havana 1,400 
Ulysses? Cristobal 12,010 Skulda’® Sagua 
Pietro* Naples 4,128 Frank Brainerd Nantucket 300 
Monitowoc® Buencs Aires 6,040 Camino San Francisco 3,308 
Trodenskjcld® Curacao 5,500 Bast? Gloucester 
Stathatos Leghorn 5,590 Brookside? Brookline 
Mar Tersp+ Catania 6,000 Henry Claye Portland 
Francesco* Annuziata 5,016 Saucon Boston 
Guiseppi G.+ Genoa 4,800 Marion Gloucester 
Nairn? Suez Canal 5,000 Leesport Searsport 
M. Haskell? 2,500 Kimberton East Boston 
B. Hy King* Ponta delgarta 1,445 Manatawny Biddeford 
Silver Brook Portland 
NEWPORT NEWS Barry Boston 
een 5 Meriam Boston 
Kintail : 5,072 Langhorne Everett 
Panama?® Valparaiso 3,500 Temple Portsmouth 
Lovland® Gardenas 3,600 Pocopscn Milton 
Harlem? Spezia 5,800 Preston Bath 
Belgier? Cienfuegos 2,250 Ehprata Portland 
M. Pickands! Mazron 1,500 Mingo Portland 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
Sangstad CostaRica 3,413 To Value 
Hans Jensen Sweden 2,694 St. John 4,386 $22,882 
Franklin Egypt 7,031 Charlottetown 603 3,299 
Alf Panama 2,949 Yarmouth 1,022 5,157 
Kaupanger Sweden 4,200 Halifax 1,420 7,180 


° Berwind White. + Pocahontas 
7 C. H. Sprague & Co. 


1 Smokeless Fuel Co. 2 W. C. Atwatcr & Co. 
Fuel Co. °C. G. Blake Co. * Baker Whiteley Coal Co. 
® Cin. & Ohio, C.& C. Co. * Phila. & Reading C. & I. Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

grain is simply “boiling,” and 
$15.60 per ton is now bid on grain to the West Coast of 
Italy. With this very active demand for grain it is ma- 
terially difficult to interest owners in coals, and we cannot 
quote freight rates to the Mediterranean or even to the 
Plate with any degree of certainty. We would quote freight 
rates on coal by steamer as follows: 


The freight market on 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana itt ce coer ns $2°50@2.75 ~Berpuiday secs $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 275@3..00 . Vera Crug, sos ares eee 5.00@ 5.50 
Cienfuegos. ani. creas S200@3 50 Tampicos je. «1 se ee 5.00@ 5.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad: — 3775@4.00 “Rio: 42.0.) » sees eee 8.64@ 9.12 
St: Lucia’. pee eee 3.50@3.75 | ‘Santosh sneer 8.64@ 9.12 
St. Thomasy-2.2.. 220) sO seolDs . 50" Miontevideo sume sere 8.40@ 9.60 
Barbados) sacs 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.64@ 9.60 
Kingstongee. eee Diyas. 25) ROsanlou... ee ee ee eee 8.88@ 9.84 
Curacao.: fan eeee eee 3.25 West Coast of Italy.... 10.80@13.20 
Santiago. 4 2p aeeeee 8 00@3.25, Barcelonas. 2.25. eee 10.56@11.52 
Guantanamo eee 3.00@3.25 Valparaiso or Callac.... 7.50 
Demerara.............-.. 5.50@6.00 Marseilles. ......10.80@12.00 

ba Cousteee paying dockage dues. ** Spanish duce for account. t+ Quota- 


tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 


obtain and the rates are always higher. | 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


es 
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LAKE MARKETS | 


STE 


PITTSBURGH 
Spot prices firm; contract coal easy. Operators at 60 
to 70%, with more car shortages reported. Demand from 
steel industry heavy. 


The market for spot shipment continues firm, but contract 
prices are not correspondingly strong; that is, mine-run is 
stronger at $1.05 for prompt than it is at $1.15 on contract 
to Apr. 1. The market is preparing for the decreased absorp- 
tion that regularly occurs with the termination of Lake ship- 
ments, even though the decrease this time will be less than 
usual as Lake shipments are unseasonably light. Mine opera- 
tions are at between 60 and 70%, taking the district as a 
whole. 

Car shortages are being reported still more frequently and 
a decided searcity is one of the possibilities of the next six 
weeks, as final shipments for Upper Lake ports are being 
made. 

The steel industry continues to absorb its maximum of 
coal, but does not seem to be stocking up to any extent. 
Railroad demand is improved, with some stocking. Demand 
from retailers is below normal for the season, the weather 
being abnormally warm. 

We quote free coal: Slack, 50@60c.; nut and slack, 90@ 
95¢e.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1.05; %-in., $1.15; 1%-in., $1.25; 
contract to Apr. 1: mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 14%4-in., $1.35, 
per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BO 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous strong. Cars growing searce. Local demand 
better than further east. Anthracite beginning to move. 

Bituminous—The market is strong, not only from a heavy 
demand, but from the growing scarcity of cars also; if this 
latter trouble grows much worse there will be a decided ad- 
vance in price before long. There is no dependence to be 
placed on flat-bottomed cars now, some shippers refusing to 
take orders for them. The chief difficulty is soon to be in 
the lack of motive power and it now looks as if the late 
fall would see one of the most severe car shortages on record. 

Reports from the Pittsburgh region are to the effect that 
the Pennsylvania R.R. is furnishing not more than 75% 
of the coal cars asked for in many instances, and the difficulty 


is just begun. The bituminous shippers from that district 
are not hesitating to refuse orders if there is any doubt 
about acceptance and prompt pay and the rule is to pay 
no attention to orders for flat-bottomed cars. 
Quotations on best grades, f.o.b. Buffalo, are: 
Allegheny Penn. 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
PELE ete atte Seco ery. oe hscmins Faye $2.65 $2.45 $2.55 
BCPC CHET ta asia eae ax aks. os See Sah 3/3" 2.50 2225 ie 
INGA He TVRIP Pt ee ee eee aS 2.40 P15 2.30 
AOL Ae coral ty cheat 2 oes satebe aie. § 2.05 2.00 2.30 


Quotations and freight rates to points east of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Kingston, Ont., are per long ton and balance of this 
territory is on the short-ton basis. 

Anthracite—The fall trade is setting in slowly. There 
have been quite a good many orders for delivery early in 
October, as that would not oblige payment to be made till 
November. Otherwise the improvement is not marked. Some 
increase in the rail movement is also reported and the ship- 
ments from the upper Lake docks are showing something 
of a fall-trade proportion, so that the Lake shipments can be 
kept up and possibly added to before long. The local an- 
thracite trade is about as quiet as ever. 

Shipments by Lake for the week were 98,650 tons, for 
September, 411,750 tons and for the season, 2,791,075 tons, 
as against 428,436 tons for September last season and 3,- 
156,781 tons for the season to date last year. 

Prices on anthracite per long ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are: $5.60 
for grate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $610 for chestnut and 
$4.30 for pea, to which 25c. per ton is added for delivery on 
board vessel. This price includes the Pennsylvania state 
tax. 

COLUMBUS 

The steam business shows inereased strength. Consider- 
able domestic buying and the tone of the market generally 
satisfactory. Price list is well maintained. 


Increased demand for steam grades is the leading feature 
of the coal trade. This is noticeable in every direction and 
is due primarily to the activity shown in manufacturing cir- 
cles. Munitions factories are springing up on all sides and 
the iron and steel industry is also booming. The tone of the 
market remains good and future prospects are growing 
brighter. 


COAL 
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Considerable Lake tonnage is reported and vessels are 
busy moving coal from Ohio Lake ports to the Northwest. The 
congestion on the docks of the Upper Lake ports is relieved 
because of a better interior movement. The Toledo docks 
of the Hocking Valley loaded 88,000 tons during the week 
ending Oct. 1. A large percentage of this coal came from 
West Virginia, however. Shippers will be busy up to the 
close of navigation. 

One of the worst features at this time is the appearance 
of a car shortage. On the Chesapeake and Ohio the short- 
age has been very marked. The Hocking Valley is making 
an effort to keep all of the coal cars possible on their lines. 
Shippers anticipate a rather severe car shortage during the 
winter. 

Prices in Ohio fields, f.o.b. mines, are as follows, per short 
ton: 


Hocking Pomeroy THastern Ohio Kanawha 

Re-sereened lump....... $1.50 $1.60 

Inch and a quarter...... 1.40 1.45 $1.30 $1.30 
Three-quarter InoGh eoen 125 1735) 25 
TE AMR SEES FP 1.15 1.25 1.15 
(MOUSE gh b eth Meare Rte 2 cee 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack...... . 60 65 .50 55 
Woarse slack. 0 eian cee Ais‘ 0} a5. .40 45 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 














ages of full capacity: 
od — Week Ended Week Ended 
District Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. District Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
11 18 25 2 11 18 25 2 
Hocking.... 40 45 50 50 Cambridge. 44 45 45 45 
Jackson.... 25 25 25 25 Massillon.. 40 t5 45 45 
Pomeroy .. 50 60 75 80 Eastern O.. 60 70 75 80 





Crooksville. 35 40 40 40 
Average... 42 47 50 52 
CLEVELAND 


Prices are again higher. 
for domestic 
supply 


The supply is small. 
coal causes an advance in prices. 
restricting shipments. 


Demand 
Short car 


There is a generally improved market with an 
tendency that is quite marked. The demand for domestic 
fuel is not as large as in former years, natural gas sup- 
planting coal in many homes, but the trade is buying more 
freely and the car supply is proving a factor in getting 
deliveries. 

Only 270 cars of new coal arrived over last Sunday. 
is smaller number than usual and very much 
customary at this time of the year four or five years ago. 
Fine coal is advancing, due largely to the lack of three- 
quarter orders, the Lake trade being only fair, though better 
than it has been. ; 

The Lake trade is easily summed up in the report of The 
Tomilson Co., vessel managers and agents, of Duluth, which 


states that hard-coal receipts at Duluth-Superior to Oct. 1, 


upward 


This 
less than was 


1915, totalled 1,129,220 tons, as compared with 1,070,800 to 
Oct. 1, 1914; bituminous receipts totalled 4,750,145 tons to 
Oct. 1 last, as compared with 6,309,300 tons to Oct. 1, 1914. 
Jobbers are being quoted at the following prices, f.o.b. 
Cleveland per short ton: 
Poeca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Lump’... $3.70 
Ramp, 6-107. 6 es $2.30 
Lump, 1}-in. $2.40 2.10 $2.15 
Taimp; 4-10 se wna 2.30 $2.05 2.00 : 1.95 
TION views sae 3.70 
Egg, 6-in 1.90 
Mine run.... = 2.80 Pde te5) 1.95 1.85@1.90 1.85 
Pbaclc0.. .t. &. 5. cuoneteens 1.75@1.80 1.85 1.65 1.85 
DETROIT 


Buying of steam coal well sustained. Colder weather re- 
vives interest in domestic sizes. Anthracite business confined 
chiefly to retailers. Lake trade continues light. 


Bituminous—Steam coal users are buying with sufficient 
regularity to make a gratifying volume of business for local 
shippers. Prices are steady and the quantity of consignment 
coal pressed on the market is not troublesome. With the 
lower temperature now prevailing domestic coal is coming in 
for more interest and inquiries are more frequent. However, 
still more frigid weather will be necessary before the business 
is really active. 

Anthracite—High temperatures, through most of September 
restricted the retail business in anthracite but a more active 
demand is now apparent. 


Lake Trade—The heavy demand for vessels to move grain 
has brought a rate of 6c. a bushel. Ship-owners, in the 
effort to take full advantage of these profitable rates are 
avoiding the delays attendant in moving coal by sending 
their vessels on the upbound trips without cargo. Some of 
the freighters carrying ore on contracts are handling coal 
but the movement is lighter than usual at this season 
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TOLEDO 


Lake trade quiet. Car shortage stiil expected. 


The domestic trade is fairly strong, due partially to the 
cold weather of the past couple of weeks. Steam coal also 
continues to show more strength. Lake shipments are still 
light. Considerable less coal has moved from Sandusky docks 
of the Pennsylvania Co., this summer, contrary to expecta- 
tions of a better business. The ore shipments on the other 
hand have been very strong; more than 85,000 tons were re- 
ceived at this port in six days, an unusual movement. Freight 
rates are increasing. Some of the boats will lay up after 
Nov. 4, the date when the LaFollette seamen’s bill goes 


into effect. 
CINCINNATI 
Improvement in sentiment is evident, although business 


remains relatively slow. Demand is much below normal 


in all lines. 

Increasing inquiries are noted, mostly from the. retail 
trade, steam consumers still showing general indifference as 
to their fuel requirements. Both retailers and consumers 
are apparently confident of their ability to get all the coal 
they want. This feeling is undoubtedly responsible for the 
prevailing lethargy in the trade, coupled with the fact that 
barring a few chilly days the weather remains pleasant. 
Production of coal is also at a high rate and this has been 
largely responsible for the competitive conditions which 
have hurt business of late. The opinion is generally that 
the market requires some sustained cold weather and this 
can hardly be looked for early in October. It is felt that 
this is bound to come, however, and the trade therefore feels 
that the worst is over, and that good business is ahead. 


LOUISVILLE 
Between seasons condition prevails. Market less active 
at the moment but outlook is still encouraging. 


There has hardly been enough cool weather to relieve the 
stocked-up condition of the retailers and they are not in the 
market at this time, while the accumulation of the steam 
sizes is worse than before; a considerable amount of this 
latter is on demurrage. Operations at the Kentucky mines are 
on about the same basis as a week ago, western Kentucky 
mines not being as active as those in the eastern field. Car- 
shortage troubles are not as keenly felt just now, however, 
but this is only on account of a slackening in the demand. 
Prices are only fairly well maintained on the following 
basis for the best grades, per long ton, f.0.b. mines: Block, 
$1.75 to $1.85, with the especially fancy grades going higher; 
2x4-in. round, $1.40 to $1.45; nut and slack, from 50 to 60c., 
for the best grades, and screenings are in very poor demand. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Furnace coke contracts for 1916 at $2.25 and $2.35. Nego- 
tiations continue on sliding scale contracts. Spot coke firmer. 
Production and shipments not materially changed. 


Very few furnace-coke contracts have been closed on a 
sliding scale basis, but in line with the suggestion in last 
report there has been some business done at flat prices. One 
contract involves 15,000 tons a month over the first-half at 
$2.25 and another 15,000 tons a month over the year at $2.25 
if one brand is selected and $2.35 if another is chosen. Asa 
rule the operators quote $2.35 to $2.50 for first half, but would 
take a shade less over the year. 

Sliding scale contracts under negotiation are usually on 
such a basis that with the coke to advance 20% as much as 
pig iron they would yield $2.15 for the coke when basic pig 
is at its present level, $15, valley. It is expected that many 
contracts will be closed within the next fortnight as buyers 
and sellers are now fairly close together, and enough business 
has already been put through to show approximately where 
the market stands. 

Furnace-coke for prompt shipment has stiffened at least 
10c. in the week. Foundry coke is firm for both prompt and 
contract. We quote: Furnace coke, spot, $1.75@1.80; fourth 
quarter, $2; first half, $2.35@2.50; prompt foundry, $2.30@2.60; 
eontract foundry, $2.40@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Sept. 25 at 
388,884 tons, an increase of 6,417 tons, and shipments at 387,018 
tons, a decrease of 3,272 tons. 

Buffalo—The price of coke is without material change, but 
the market is not as strong as bituminous coal, for the reason 
that the trade has been anticipated too generally. When iron 
began to move there were a great many idle ovens started 
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up and the result is an overproduction that has hurt the trade 
considerably. While producers do not like to admit this the 
jobbers are agreed that such is the case. Prices remain on 
the basis of $4.30 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and 
$3.35 for stock coke. 

Chicago—Byproduct coke is not so strong, and sales have 
been made as low as $4.70 for egg and stove. The gas-house 
demand continues quiet, but furnace and foundry coke are 
active at firm prices. Connellsville coke has been sold in this 
market recently at around $2.25 ovens. 

Prices f.o.b. cars Chicago per net ton of 2,000 lb. are as 
follows: Byproduct foundry, $4.90@5.10; byproduct domestic, 
$4.75 @4.85; Connellsville, $4.85@5; Wise County, $4.75@5; gas 
coke, $3.75 @3.85. 


SUC eee 


MIDDLE WESTERN 


OL er 
GENERAL REVIEW 
Domestic buying still brisk. Smokeless situation improved. 
Sereenings stronger, Anthracite buying improved at close 
of month. 


The frosty tinge to the atmosphere has caused some ac- 
tivity in retail distribution and the retailer is coming into 
the market heavier now that his stocks are dwindling away. 
The volume of business, except in domestic coals, still con- 
tinues slightly below that of last year, but prices in every 
direction are at a noticeably higher level. 

A number of Western operators report that they are still 
sold ahead on domestic lump from two to four weeks. Screen- 
ings have declined no further, and if anything have stiffened 
slightly. An increase in the accumulation of smaller sizes 
has occurred at a number of mines, and operators are finding 
difficulty in moving them, but they are not resorting to price 
cutting. 

No “distress” coal is heard of, and it seems to be the 
attitude of operators to hold coal at. the mines rather than 
to jeopardize prices by forced sales. A decided turn for the 
better is seen in steam coals; industrial buying of these 
grades is in greater volume. Lake movement continues to be 
quite heavy. 
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CHICAGO 
Southern Illinois market stiffer and circulars are advanced 
at other points. Eastern coals in good demand, 


- The southern Illinois situation is becoming stronger almost 
daily. Wholesale buying is quite active, and prices for all 
coals are much higher than at this time last year. Lt 
is felt that screenings have touched the bottom now, being 
stronger at from 60c. to 70c., as compared with 10 to 25c. this 
time last year. Shipments into Northwestern territory were 
very heavy prior to the first of the month in order to take 
advantage of the advance in rates. No. 1 nut is being bought 
freely, and No. 1 washed is well held, but the accumulation 
of other small sizes is causing trouble. 

A new circular, effective Oct. 1, was announced by the 
operators in the Springfield district, which quotes 6-in. lump 
at $1.75, nut and egg at $1.60, and steam lump at $1.50. 
The mines have not kept pace with domestic orders received, 
and screenings have slightly bettered in price. Pronounced 
activity now prevails in this field. 

Very little Knox County coal is moving to Chicago, as 
most of it is absorbed by the steam trade in territory close 
to the mines. Clinton No. 4 and Sullivan County No. 6 
domestic coals are moving in large volume to the retailers, 
and circular prices for October shipment are firm at $1.70 
to $1.75. The domestic production of these mines is sold ahead 
for several weeks. 

Considerable tonnage of Pocahontas has been delivered by 
independent producers at lower prices accepted earlier in 
the season. Mine-run has bettered, but is not at the full 
circular. The demand for lump and egg has improved. Prices 
this week have ranged from $1.85 to $2.25 for smokeless lump. 
Spot shipments of smokeless are light. Splint lump and egg 
is being disposed of as fast as produced, and prices in 
the Chicago district and westward are now well held owing 
to the stronger demand in other directions; 2-in. lump brings 
$1.25, 3,-in. lump $1.15, mine-run 85c., and slack mixture 40c. 
No change has occurred in Pennsylvania smokeless prices. 

The demand for Hocking lump has been strong in Chicago 
and vicinity. Jobbers have been paying $1.50 for 3-in. lump, 
and sales have been made as high as $1.75, which has stiffened 
domestic sizes. It is said mine-run is improving and that 
screenings have advanced somewhat. 

Eastern Kentucky shippers feel that they will be placed in 
an advantageous position by the announcement that West 
Virginia roads have been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission to advance rates to Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana territory 15e. per ton on domestic sizes. 
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Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump.. $1. saibeds 75 $1.65@1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1. 35@1. o $1. a i 55 
Steam lump 5 1.40@1.50 1.20@1.30 1.15@1. 
2} and 3-in. 
lump .... Gets 1.40@1.50 Ree 1.30@1.40 
Um in. ee nee 1.25@1.30 ices 30 1.15@1.20 Bar 
Eee . 1.60@1.75 ; et an 1.10@1.20 1 05@1.15 es SSR 
u Ris : : .95@1.05 1.00@1.05 1.00@1. 
No.lwashed i 60@1.75 ee 1.50@1.60 wt we 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 a 1.40 Ae Pere 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 i ar See Rica Cae 
No. 2nut.. 1.35@1.40 fe ete Ar 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 85@ .95 .95@1.00 85@1. 05 
Screenings. . 60@ .70 40@ .55 60@ .65 .55@ .65 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. If. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
RAMP .oe.- $1. EAS 75 $1.65@2.25 $1.85@2.25 $1.75@2.00 $1.60@1.75 
l}-in.lump. 1.25@1.30 af aa 40 : 30@1.35 
Bee MeReats ik ls B01. ribernly 35@1. 7omeL. 75@2. 10 Ed 1 One 05 
Ath ase ane Rivate 
No. 1 nut 1.60@1.75 horas ores BAe. sarens 
No. 2nut.. 1.35@1.40 
Mine-run... 1.15 .90@1. 00 1 25@1. 40 1. 25@1. 40 1. 10@1. 15 
Screenings. .60@ .70 .60@ .75 50@ _ .60 


West Virginia splint, 3-in. lump, $1.30@1.40; 14-in. lump, 
$1.15 @1.25. 
DULUTH 


Cool weather starts coal moving. Retailers’ stocks appar- 
ently light. Prices show no improvement. 

This territory has had the first real cool weather of the 
season during the past week, with the result that business 
in a retail way showed a remarkable increase and the dock 
companies have been favored with the best week’s business of 
the season. Large shipments of the “rush order” variety 
were the feature of the week and this would seem to indi- 
cate that little coal has been bought during the past sum- 
mer for fall or winter storage. With the approach of cold 
weather, dock companies are looking forward to some real 
business from those points. 

Receipts continue to be light, a number of the docks having 
no storage space available. Prices remain about the same 
although in a number of instances, concessions have been 


noted. Quotations per short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth, are as 
follows: 
Yough. Splint Hock. Smokeless Elkhorn 
1 AS F132 peers et Raa $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Doek=run., fo. ce4ie we 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.20 3,25 
Stove. OF Nut. .o<02 0s 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Nut screenings........ 2.40 2.40 220 PRLS 2.40 
The demand for anthracite at this time of year is prac- 
tically governed by the prevailing weather conditions. The 


cool weather during the past week has created quite a brisk 
market and the movement to country and interior points has 
been well up to the average. The dock companies are quot- 
ing f.o.b. cars, docks, per short ton, as follows: Egg and 
stove, $6.85; nut, $7.10; pea, $5.55, and buckwheat, $4, 


ST. LOUIS 


Readjustment in freight rates unsettles the market, 
tomary price increases at this time are not made. 


When the Utilities Commission overruled the objections 
to the 5%4c. increase in freight rates and gave notice that the 
increase would take effect Oct. 1, there was a scramble among 
East St. Louis dealers and steam users to have orders filled 
under the lower rate. The orders were for lump and screen- 
ings. The prices did not advance. -The increased rates 
affected Granite City and all the other East side cities within 
the switching limits and the buying was as strong in these 
places as in East St. Louis. There was also some improvement 
in the movement to Southern and Western points. 

Except for this flurry, the market is dull and prices were 
but little advanced on Oct. 1. Operators do not feel that under 
the prevailing conditions they can make the customary raise 
in prices at this time. The market is still overloaded, due to 
the unseasonable weather. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Cus- 


Frk. Co. Wmen. Co. Staunton Standard 
6-in. lum , . $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.50 $1.15 
2-in. Raiasvt MERGE nas ORs; & a Care... 1.15@1.20 1.00 
RIMES OEE oil ott Oo incertae 1.35@1.75 1.385@1.65 . ...... 1.00 
Montini. eae 1.501.765 WT, 50@1.75. ee ease 85 
Ghote Ub es. eee fas ti: 1,40@1,50 “1.40@1.50 2.42: .65 
Lp cs OR ae ae 1.65 1.40@1.60 ag, WA 
PO WHRAHGE Skee eee) tewl ss te25 1.10@1.25 ees 
Noms washed. tim. oa bw alas 1.25 1.00@1.25 We 6 
IOs iwashed As j-qc<0) cate t a 1.20 1.05 
BNO WHANOO cis sceince | ee cs. .60@70 .50@60 Weir's 
Screenings....... 40@50 .40@50 .35@40 .40 

Freight rates from the inner group of mines are: St. Louis, 


571%c.; East St. Louis, 37%c. 
Bast St. Louis, 52%c. 


Outer group, St. Louis, 724%c.; 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
POITATION STATISTICS 


VEAVVPDRASAAUDEREETAASU PU EERE AT EEOEDEOEUUEEEERDAS TTD EESOS TET EERE CUE EP ESTEE EERE TUTE EOREEAEOEER EDD ERSEAEEROEATOAEOEAUTEERACUPPATAEEEES AA TESEOEMATOCATO TED PETUEEDOAA TO PEESUATORESANUSSEOEUEEEEETON SERED 


SCUVUCTECOENURODOTE TESA TENDON ENE 
SUTTON EN EEE CETTE 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for July, 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 





Ate July 

Destination 1915 % 1914 % 
Didewsters ys ot >..cde eee 484,489 24 262,060 15 
Rast. Peat ib, wiet 5 hat oe eet 154,618 7 186,613 10 
W686. oS ac:5 can cae eee 1,233,260 60 1,218,181 68 
ee otal occ: ack ae ee aT ee 1,872,367 1,666,854 

From Connections 
Tidewaters<o., cone en se = Siete cucu 
Bituminous. . 182,289 9 133,497 7 
Anthra. (local). weet a )) Sees. 0 ee 
Anthracite. . eA Art attie 1,319 878 
etal :! sc onthe See at ete 2,055,975 100 1,801,229 100 

(WOKG:. <.3:0 ica anaes aoe ee ee ee 21,960 25,033 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for May and the preceding three months: 

















é March —April May-——_—— 
State 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Missouri... 263,593 271,374 179,723 196,032 165,394 161.575 
Kansas..... 501,841 522,242 378,192 410,565 370,097 354,264 
Arkansas... 165,037 90,252 87,002 80,118 95,749 71,023 
Oklahoma. . 296,484 243,505 239,443 181,873 241,180 173,821 

Totals... 1,226,955 1,127,373 884,360 868,588 872,421 760,683 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for the month of 
July amounted to 381,853 net tons, as compared with 301,932 
tons in June. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for July, 1914-15, and for 
the seven months ending June, 1913-14-15, in long tons: 








Seven Months 








July a 
Imports: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Anthracite, total 8,669 2,069 30 15,902 Zi 
Bituminous, total 89,280 112,166 826,184 758,044 835,222 
United Kingdom 26 680 3,464 8,258 15,410 
@anada.... Joona 78,190 91,932 678,611 588,904 673,864 
BADAT 0h. scaeete 8,215 9,480 63,665 30,983 46,379 
Australia....... 2,699 9,574 77,634 128,018 96,993 
Other countries. 150 500 2,810 1,881 2,576 
Coke. . +i eee 9,011 3,657 39,698 61,715 24,389 
Exp: tat 
Pxthencive total. 338,997 273,206 2,448,913 2,211,664 1,997,817 
Ganadals? Jane 328,175 267,712 2,411,892 2,175,407 1,968,404 
Other countries. 10,822 5,494 37,021 36,257 29,413 
Bituminous total. 1,339,987 2,226,493 10,008,012 7,090,084 8,587,735 
Rtalysisiccceematen perc nese PAE MER soa: bo? Roe oe 1,641,791 
@anada ee were 1,005,859 1,016,413 7,120,245 4,525,880 3,790,586 
Panama. ae cone 17,450 52,805 321,507 168,898' 280,027 
IMe@XICO.%.. 2 22 sole 38,571 14,138 350,961 190,363 197,739 
Wubay. 5. cane 77,880 91,162 772,366 616,574 620,237 
West Indies.... 42,267 43,959 377,464 355,274 266,258 
Argentina...... 15,320 114,162 48,626 112,408 533,891 
Brazil eereioneted 4,612 84,813 187,555 100,530 429,969 
Uruguay... see oe eee 26,689. 5 ase es 45,594 99,834 
Other countries. 138,028 279,602 829,288 974,613 727,403 
Total coal..... 1,678,984. 2,499,699 12,456,925 9,301,748 10,585,552 
Goke9 es ere 57,648 69,825 550,751 408,441 430,604 
Bunker coal..... 681,370 712,880 4,409,307 4,525,876 4,354,037 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 24—Easy conditions continue to prevail. Tonnage is 
not plentiful and stocks of both large and small coals are 
becoming heavier. Quotations are nominally as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $5.52@5.67 
Best seconds............ Nominal SOCONGS: «ee ees «ccc 4.80@5.04 
Seconds..2.-25 Ghee ere $5.52@5.76 Best Cardiff smalls...... 3.84@4.08 
Best dry coals... saseees 5.76@6.00 Cargo smalls........... 2.40@2.64 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Outward chartering is a little more active with 
rates very firm all round. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar... . £5;28) « Naples tence ce ctere $7.68 St. Vincent....... $5.28 
Marseilles........ 6.47 Alexandria....... 7.92 Rio deJaneiro.... 6.72 
PAGIELS sere s'epere elects 5.40 Port Said........ 7.92 Monte Video..... 6.96 
MON OMy. sy Ris arereiets 7.68 Las Palmas...... 5.04 Buenos Aires..... 7.20 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives out contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
eity, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
866 Water-Works Dept. Cleveland Ohio : 576 
1456 County Government Portsmouth Ohio 5,000 bu. 530 
1462 Adams Sch. Dist. No. 79 Wheelock Ni: 530 
1472 Board of Education Alpena Mich. 531 
1476 Essex County Hospital Cedar Grove IN: Fk 10,000 531 
1500 Board of Education Punxsutawney Penn. 577 
1502 State Bd. of Regents Bismarek N. D. 4,000 577 
1506 N. J. State Prison Trenton Ni: Js 577 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information 
regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number otf the original notice. 

No. 614—Titusville, Penn.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 
p. 795), whieh provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with approximately 2,000 tons of Youghiogheny 
rescreened nut, slack and three-quarter lump coal, were re- 
ceived until Oct. 4, instead of June 1, as previously announced. 
Bids are to include cost of delivery in the coal bin at the high- 
school building. Address Ch. F. C. Kirkpatrick, Supply Com., 
Titusville, Penn. 


+1052—Savannah, Ga.—The requirements on this contract 
(p. 116), which provides for the fuel requirements for the local 
Board of Education involved 328 tons last year. The business 
was let to the Vulcan Fuel Co., at $8 per ton. Address Com- 
mittee on Supplies, Board of Education, Savannah, Ga. 


$1234—Kansas City, Mo.—Purchases on this contract (p. 
283), which provides for furnishing the Consumers Bread 
Co. with approximately 150 tons of coal per month, will be 
confined to the open market. Address Pres. B. Howard Smith, 
Consumers Bread Co., Orear-Leslie Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


1361—Davenport, Iowa—This contract (p. 411), providing 
for furnishing the Moline-Rock Island Manufacturing Co. and 
the Tri-City Railway and Light Co. with approximately 
75,000 tons of 11%4-in. screenings, does not expire until April 
of next year. Address G. W. Kuhn, Moline-Rock Island Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


$1379—Wheeling, W. Va.— Bids will be received on this 
contract (p. 447), which provides for furnishing the local 
Board of Education with its coal requirements during the en- 
suing year, until 8 p.m., Oct. 18. All bids should include cost 
of delivery to the school buildings as required. This con- 
tract to become effective Nov. 15. Address Clk. Frank Stanton, 
Bd. of Edu., Wheeling, W. Va. 


1441—New Orleans, La.—The award on this contract (p. 
490), which provides for furnishing the New Orleans Cold 
Storage and Warehouse Co, with approximately 3,500 tons of 
coal is being delayed pending a thorough test of the various 
coals on which bids-were submitted. Address Purchasing 
Agent, New Orleans Cold Storage and Warehouse Co., Gainnie 
and Front St., New Orleans, La. 


+1484—Sunbury, Penn.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 576), which provides for furnishing the County 
Government with pea coal, as follows per long ton: G. A. 
Nevi, $2.90; C. A. Dagle, $3.05; J. A. Wilkinson, $3.35; J. A. 
Cross, $3.50: N. B. Boyer, $3.39. Address Controller Aaron 
Baker, Court House, Sunbury, Penn. 


*$1497—Cleveland, Ohio—This contract (p. 577), which 
provides for furnishing the Water Department with approxi- 
mately 75,000 tons of coal, is now up for consideration, bids 
having been opened on Oct. 6. Address Comr. of Purchases 
and Supplies A. R. Callow, 511 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Business 


$1522—Kearny, N. J.—Bids will be received until noon, 
Oct. 19, for furnishing the New Jersey Home for Disabled 
Soldiers with approximately 1,200 gross tons of pea coal, and 
100 tons of nut or stove coal. Deliveries are to be made 
during the year beginning Nov. 1. Address Vice-Pres., Edwin 
W. Hine, Bd. of Mers., New Jersey Home for Disabled Soldiers, 
Kearny, N. J. 


+ 1523—Williston, N. D.—Bids will be received by the Board 
of Education of the Williston Special School Dist. No. 1 
until 8 p.m., Oct. 12, for furnishing lignite coal as may be 
required during the ensuing school year. <All bids must be 
accompanied by certified checks for $50, and the successful 
bidder will be required to furnish a surety bond for $1,000 
guaranteeing the faithful performance of the contract. Ad- 
dress Pres. M. J. Borden, Central School Bldg., Williston 
School Dist. No. 1, Williston, N. D. 


+1524—Shenandoah, Penn.—The West Mahanoy Township 
School for Boys received bids until 6 p.m., Oct. 1, for furnish- 
ing and delivering coal as required during the ensuing school 
year. Address Secy. Maurice Scanlan, West Centre St., Shen- 
andoah, Penn. 








a $1525—New Hampton, Iowa—The county government re- 
ceived bids until 1:30 p.m., Oct. 11, for furnishing 200 tons 
of coal f.o.b., New Hampton. Address County Audr. P. E. 
McGinn, New Hampton, Iowa. 


#$-1526—Minerva, Ohio—The Board of Public Affairs will 
receive bids until Oct. 13 for furnishing three-quarter coal 
as may be required during the ensuing year, f.o.b. cars at 
Minerva. A certified check for $10 must accompany each bid. 
Address Secy. F. A. Unkefer, Bd. of Pub. Affairs, Minerva, Ohio. 


#1527—Flandreau, S. D.—The City Government received 
bids until Oct. 5 for furnishing and delivering 13 to 15 cars 
of Youghiogheny lump coal to the City Pumping Station as 
may be required during the ensuing year. Address City 


Audr. J. R. Coonrod, Flandreau, S. D. 


1528—Memphis, Tenn.—The South Memphis Brick Co. are 
preparing to contract for their annual fuel requirements 
involving approximately 10,000 tons of No. 2 lump coal. They 
have a storage capacity of 200 tons, and deliveries are to 
be made by railroad as required. Address Pur. Agt., John J. 
Bishop, South Memphis Brick Co., Madison St., Memphis, Tenn. 


+ 1529—Glaszgow, Mont.—The Valley County Board of Com- 
missioners received bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing 
and delivering Bearcreek coal for the Court House and Jail 
as may be required during the coming year. Address Clk. 
W. B. Shoemaker, Bd. of County Comrs., Glasgow, Mont. 


1530—Highland Park, Mich.—The Ford Motor Co. at this 
place is receiving bids for supplying their annual fuel require- 
ments, involving approximately 25,000 tons of mine-run and 
14,000 tons of nut, pea and slack coal. Bids should be sub- 
mitted on a delivered basis at the company’s plant at High- 
land Park. Address N. A. Hawkins, Ford Motor Co., Highland 
Park, Mich. 


+€1531—Wilmot, S. D.—The Board of County Commissioners 
received bids until noon, Oct. 5, for furnishing and delivering 
approximately 100 tons of steam coal and 15 tons of anthracite. 
Address County Audr. O. E. Lien, Bd. of County Comrs., 
Wilmot, S. D. 


$*1532—Yonkers, N. Y.—The Board of Contract and Supply 
received bids until 3:30 p.m., Oct. 4, for furnishing and de- 
livering approximately 200 tons of anthracite broken coal for 
the Yonkers Tuberculosis Commission. Address Secy. Edwin 
P. Walsh, Bd. of Contract and Supply, City Hall, Yonkers, N. Y. 


1533—International Falls, Minn.—Sealed bids were received 
by the International Falls School Dist. No. 4 until 2 p.m.,, 
Oct. 2, for furnishing Youghiogheny screened lump coal to the 
public school as may be required during the ensuing school 





year. Address Clk. School Dist. No. 4, International Falls, 
Minn. 

1534—Washington, D. C.—The Sargeant-at-arms of the 
United States Senate will receive bids until Oct. 20 for 


furnishing approximately 50 tons of best extra-hard, white 
ash anthracite coal, 40 tons of stove ,and 30 tons of chestnut. 


ee 


October 9, 1915 


Address Sargeant-at-arms, Chas. P. 


Washington, D. C. 


1535—Bisbee, N. D.—The Board of Education at this place 
received bids until Oct. 2 for furnishing either 80 tons of 
Youghiogheny or 160 tons of lignite coal, f.o.b. carload lots 
at this place. Address Clk. O. M. Ness, Bisbee, N. D. 


$1536—Wilmerding, Penn.—The Union High School Board 
will receive bids until 6 p.m., Oct. 12, for furnishing the High 
School with coal as may be required during the ensuing year. 
Address Secy. R. H. Ferguson, Union High School Bd. No. 4, 
Masonic Bldg., Wilmerding, Penn. 


$€1537—Le Mars, lowa—The Haynes County Government 
is advertising for bids to furnish the Court House, Jail and 
County Poor with coal during the ensuing year. Address 
County Auditor, Le Mars, Iowa. 


+1538—Wellsville, Ohio—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, Oct. 18, for furnishing the 
best grade Pittsburgh 1%-in. coal to the local school building 
during the ensuing year. Address Clk. F. H. Eckfeld, Bd. of 
Edu., Wellsville, Ohio. 


$1539—W oonsocket, 8S. D.—The Sanborn County Govern- 
ment received bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 5, for furnishing the 
local court house with Hocking Valley coal during the coming 
winter. Address County Audr. C. B. Jacobson, Woonsocket, 
Ss. D. 

*#1540—Davenport, Iowa—Bids were reecived until Oct. 2 
for furnishing the Public Library with lump coal as may be 
required during the coming season. Address Librarian, Daven- 
port Public Library, Davenport, Iowa. 


Higgins, U. S. Senate, 





+1541—Sceranton, Penn.—The Scranton School District re- 
ceived bids until 7:30 p.m., Oct. 11, for furnishing the Scranton 
Public Schools with stove, chestnut and pea coal and the 
Technical High School Boiler Plant with No. 1 buckwheat 
until July 31, 1916. All bids were to be accompained by a 
certified check for $200. Address Supt. of Bldgs. and Supplies 
G. E. Haak, Administration Bldg., School Dist., Scranton, Penn. 


*#1542—Calvin, N. D.—Bids will be received until 6 p.m., 
Oct. 15, for furnishing the Grey School District with coal. 
Address Clk. Seacord Whitmore, Grey School Dist., Calvin, 
IN; D: 


1543—Frankfort, Ky.—The County Government will receive 
bids for furnishing coal required at the Franklin County Jail, 
Residence, Court House,. Poor Farm, and on the road work, 
during the ensuing year. Bids were asked on lump, nut, 
slack, and mine-run coal, and bidders were required to dis- 
tinguish between the cost of the coal and delivery. Address 
Clk. Crawford Lee, Franklin County Fiscal Court, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

1544—Nebraska City, Neb.—The Otoe County Board of 
Commissioners received bids until noon, Oct. 11, for furnish- 
ing approximately 100 tons of bituminous and 40 tons of 
anthracite coal. The bituminous coal is to be delivered at 
the boiler house at Nebraska City, and the anthracite to be 
f.o.b. cars at Dunbar, Neb. Address County Clk. Louis J. 
Stutt, Nebraska City, Neb. 


$1545—Ocean City, N. J. The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until 7 p.m. Oct. 11, for furnishing chest- 
nut and pea coal in carload lots delivered in the bins at the 
school building as may be required during the ensuing year. 
Address L. E. Smith, Bd. of Edu., Ocean City, N. J. 

$1546—Bridgeville, Penn.—The School Board at this place 
will receive bids until 8 p.m., Oct. 15, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 5,000 bushels of coal during the ensuing year. Com- 
plete information and specifications may be had on applica- 
tion. Address Secy. W. C. Thompson, School Bd., Bridgeville, 
Penn. 

$1547—Fremont, Ohio—The Public Service Department at 
this place will receive bids until noon, Oct. 14, for furnishing 
various kinds of bituminous coal in carload lots as may be 
required by the local Water-Works during the year beginning 





Oct. 15. Address Clk. Ralph R. Williams, Dir. of Pub. Serv., 
Fremont, Ohio. . 
#$1548—Clearfield, Penn.—The Borough School Board re- 


ceived bids until 5 p.m., Oct. 12, for furnishing and delivering 
coal to the local school buildings as may be required during 
the ensuing year, Address Pres. A. D. Bigler, Clearfield 
School Bd., Clearfield, Penn. 


+#1549—Trenton, N. J.— Bids will be received until 2:30 p.m., 
Oct. 15, for furnishing and delivering to the pumping station 
approximately 3,500 tons of bituminous coal and the municipal 
building about 300 tons. Proposals must be submitted on 
regular blank forms, accompanied by a certified check for 
$500, and delivered in person to the city clerk. Complete 
details and blank forms may be had on application. Address 
Clk. Frank Thompson, City Hall, Trenton, N. J. 
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Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+1100—Columbia, Mo.—This contract (p. 157), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the University of Missouri with approxi- 
mately 14,000 tons of coal during the year beginning Sept. 1, 
has been awarded to the St. Louis Coal Co., on a B.t.u. basis 
at $2.05 per ton for Nos. 4 and 5 mixed coal and $2.30 for 
lump coal f.o.b. Columbia. The other bidders on this contract 
were the Consolidated Coal Co., St. Louis; Stonington Coal 
Co., Taylorville, Ill.; Whittle & Hockaday, Columbia, Mo.; The 
Shoel Creek Coal Co., Chicago; The West Virginia Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and the Big Muddy Coal and Coke Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Address Business Mgr. Edward E. Brown, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


$1237—Hamilton, Ohio—This contract (p. 283), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Municipal Light and Power Plant 
with coal, has been awarded to the Relianee Coal Co., Cincin- 
nati, on Bluejacket bituminous from Kentucky. The contract 
involves approximately 11,000 tons of nut and slack coal and 
the consideration was $1.84 per ton. Address J. O'Toole, 
Municipal Light and Water Plant, Hamilton, Ohio. 


+1261—Kenmare, N. D.—This contract (p. 324), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with coal 
during the coming season, has been awarded to James John- 
son. Address Clk. J. M. Rohe, Kenmare, N. D. 


$1270—Lake City, Minn.—This contract (pp. 324, 530), 
which provides for furnishing the Municipal Electric Light 
and Water Plant with approximately 300 tons of coal, has 
been awarded on Island Creek coal at $4.65 per ton for mine- 
run and $3.65 per ton for screenings, both quotations being 
f.o.b. Lake City. Address Supt. M. J. Stowe, Municipal Electric 


Light and Water Plant, Lake City, Minn. 


1274—Des Moines, Ilowa—This contract (p. 324), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Polk County heating plant with 
approximately 3,300 tons of coal, has been awarded to the 
Carbon Coal Co. at $1.90 per ton. The county solicited bids 
this season through letters direct to dealers, and conducted 
a series of very exhaustive tests before letting the contract. 
The pounds consumed, prices per ton, amount of ashes and 
number of hours of the test, were recorded with the follow- 
ing results: 


Hours of 
Lbs. Price Total Ashes Test 
Bennett Bros.. 164,350 $1.95 $159.12 44,370 334 
Carbon Coal Co. 131,970 1.90 L25 e230 26,730 338 
Evans-Lloyd.... 132,000 1.90 125.47 28,160 337 
Dan O’Grady... 140,600 1.89 132.87 33,960 ne. 


Address Board of Supervisors, Polk County, 
Iowa. 


Des Moines, 


+1280—Burlingame, Kan.—This contract (p. 324), which 
provides for furnishing School District No. 7 in Osage County 
with coal, as may be required during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to the Central Coal and Mining Co. at $2.90 per 
ton, delivered. Address Clk. F. M. Nelson, Burlingame, Kan. 

#$1285—Bay City, Mich.—This contract (pp. 324, 489), which 
provides for furnishing the County Government with coal for 
the ensuing year, has been awarded to the City Fuel and 
Supply Co., at $3.40 per ton for steam lump. Address County 
Cle) GC. .Le Hox Baye Citys Len. 











#$1306—Billings, Mont.—This contract (pp. 366, 530), which 
provides for furnishing the local School District with ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons of coal, to be delivered in the bin, has 
been awarded to the Crystal Ice and Fuel Co. at $3.60 for No. 
1 egg coal, $3 for Nos. i and 2 nut mixed and $2.60 for No. 2 
nut. All coal is to come from the Bearcreek mines. Ad- 
dress Clk. A. J. Thorine, School Dis. No. 2, Yellowstone County, 
Billings, Mont. 


$1329—Plainview, Neb.—This contract (p. 367), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the No. 5 District School Board with nut 
coal, has been awarded to the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co., at $5.55 per ton. Address Secy. F. C. Holbert, School Dist. 
No. 5, Plainview, Neb. 


#1334—Parker, S. D.—This contract (p. 410), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the County Government with approxi- 
mately 100 tons of Virginia splint coal has been awarded to 
the Schoeneman Bros. Co., at $6.15 per ton delivered in the 
Address County Audr. O. M. Rasmussen, Parker, S. D. 


1340—Livingston, Mont.—This contract (p. 410), which 
provides for furnishing approximately 200 tons of lump coal, 
has been awarded to A. W. Wiles Lumber & Coal Co., at $4.75 
per ton for 4-in. lump, and $4.25 per ton for 2-in. lump. 
Address County Clk. Chas. A. Burg, Bd. of County Comrs., 
Livingston, Mont. 
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#1342—Boone, Iowa—This contract (p. 410), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Independent School District with its 
coal requirements during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to Racko Bros, at $3.25 per ton for the best lump Boone coal 
delivered at the schools. Address Secy. R. T. Duckworth 
*School Dist., Boone, Iowa. 


#$1343—Brazil, Ind.—This contract (p. 411), which provides 
for furnishing the County Commissioners with coal during 
the ensuing year, has been awarded as follows: For County 
Jail and Orphans Home, Hamlin & Heck Coal Co., of Brazil, 
screened bituminous, $2.15, and mine-run, $1.90; for the County 
Poor Farm, John Weideroder, of Center Point, Ind., screened 
bituminous, $2.24, and mine-run, $1.99. Address County Audr. 
W. O. Graeser, Bd. of County Comrs., Brazil, Ind. 


#*+1347—Sullivan, Ind.—This contract (p. 411), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of County Commissioners with 
a year’s supply of coal has been awarded to R. R. Singer, 
Sandborn, Ind., the gross consideration being $10,279. Address 
County Audr. W. S. Bicknell, Bd. of County Comrs., Sullivan, 
Ind. 


1358—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (p. 411), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Peter & Burghard Stone Co. with 
their annual fuel requirements involving approximately 40 
carloads, has been awarded to the Seanlon Coal Co., at $1.45 
per ton. Address Peter & Burghard Stone Co., 810 So. 138th 
St., Louisville, Ky. 


1364—Traverse City, Mich.—This contract (p. 411), which 
provides for furnishing 7,000 tons of bituminous coal suitable 
for automatic chain grate stokers, has been awarded to the 
Consolidated Coal Co., of Saginaw, Mich., on Saginaw washed 
nut, at $3 per ton delivered. Address Steward George B. Pike, 
Traverse City State Hospital, Traverse City, Mich. 


#$1365—Pittston, Penn.—This contract (p. 446), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local School Board with coal during 
the ensuing year, has been awarded to Newcomb Bros., the 
complete list of bids received on this business being as fol- 
lows: 


No. 1 

Stove Nut Pea Buckwheat 
NewConte Bros. <c.o« ee $4.22 $4522 $3.18 $2.55 
Je Ay SENtZpacrl CK ch 6 cesses 4.25 4.25 3.20 2.00 
JOSEPRIPWELL yi. « sar nee 4.25 4.25 3.20 2.55 


Address Secy. James A. Joyce, Bd. of School Dir., Pittston, 
Penn. 


1366—Chisholm, Minn.—This contract (p. 446), which pro- 
vides for furnishing School District No. 40 with 2,100 tons of 
Pocahontas mine-run and 225 tons of Youghiogheny lump 
has been divided equally among the Range Lumber Co., King 
Lumber Co. and Masaba Fuel Co., all of whom bid $5.25 per 
ton on Pocahontas and $5.35 per ton on the Youghiogheny, 
f.o.b. bins. Address Clk. M. Tripp, Independent School Dist., 
Chisholm, Minn, 


#1381—Chicage Junction, Ohio—This contract (p. 447), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Public Affairs with 
their annual fuel requirements involving approximately 
2,500 tons, has been awarded to the Loraine Coal and Dock 
Co., on No. 8 coal, at $1.05 per ton for % in. and 95c. for mine- 
run, both prices f.o.b. mine. The contract runs until Oct. 1, 
1916. Address Clk. E. K. McMorris, Bd. of Pub. Affairs, 
Chicago Junction, Ohio. 





1383—Miller, 8. D.—This contract (p. 447), which provides 
for furnishing the Hand County Board of Commisisoners with 
coal, has been awarded to G. W. Van Dusen & Co., at $11 
per ton for anthracite nut, and $7 per ton for bituminous 
coal the cost, including delivery as may be required. Address 
County Audr. D. A. Lewis, Bd. of County Comrs., Hand County, 
S. D. 


+1387—Missoula, Mont.—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with coal, has 
been awarded to the Rock Springs Coal Co. on Round-Up lump 
at $6 per ton. The Perry Coal Co. bid $6.25, and the Inter- 
State Lumber Co., $6.50 per ton for the same kind of coal. 
Address City Clk. L. E. Harris, Missoula, Mont. 


1389—Yankton, S. D.—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of County Commissioners with 
Hocking Valley coal until April of next year, has been 
awarded to the Fred Donaldson Co., at $6.60 per ton for 
screened coal, price including cost of delivery as ordered. 
Address County Audr. W. O. Nelson, Yankton, S. D. 


1392—Anamosa, Iowa—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Jones County with approximately 150 
tons of Christopher 6-in. lump coal, has been awarded to 
O. P. Hanssen at $1.40 per ton. Address County Audr. E. J. 
Hines, Anamosa, lowa, 
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Contract Notes 


Cape Cod Canal—The Cape Cod Canal mariagement an- 
nounce that the canal is now open for vessels drawing 20 ft. 





Moorhead, Minn.—The contract for furnishing the local 
schools with coal during the ensuing year has been awarded 
to Harris Bros. 


Blue Earth, Minn.—The contract for furnishing the local 
School Board with coal has been awarded to the lowest bid- 
der, August Conrad, 


Southern Ry.—It is reported that the Southern Railway 
has greatly increased its coal purchases in the Barbourville, 
Ky., district to probably 10% above the normal. 


New Orleans, La.—The contract for furnishing the Touro 
Infirmary with approximately 1,200 tons of Black Creek coal 
has been renewed with the C. A. Andrews Coal Co. 


Rugby, N. D.—The contract for furnishing the local schools 
with lignite coal has been awarded to Vobey Shute Co., and 
Oo. S. Orr & Son were awarded the contract for furnishing 
bituminous coal. 








Knightstown, Ind.—The Knightstown water-works has 
awarded its contract, involving approximately 2,500 tons of 
coal, to the West Virginia Pocahontas Coal Sales Corporation 
on their Panther mine-run coal. 


Spain—An American consular officer in Spain writes that 
a business man in his district desires to represent American 
exporters of coal. New York City references given. Cor- 
respondence should be in Spanish. 


Hankinson, N. D.—The Brightwood, Ind., School Dist. has 
awarded a contract for furnishing and delivering 75 tons of 
Hocking Valley coal to the Atlantic Elevator Co. Address Clk. 
H. A. Merrifield, Brightwood, Ind., School Dist., Hankinson, 
NSS. 


Huron, S. D.—The J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. has been 
awarded the contract for furnishing approximately 400 tons 
of Youghiogheny screened lump, Pocahontas and anthracite 
coal to the city government. The prices were: Youghiogheny 
screened lump, $6.20; anthracite, $10 to $10.25; Pocahontas, 
$7.80 and $7.55. 


Honolulu—A big deal is reported by the “Japan Mail” 
between the Hokkaido Tanko Kisen Kaisha and the Inter- 
island S. N. Co. at Honolulu for the supply of 130,000 tons of 
Yubari coal. The first shipment has just been made. This 
is the first big export of Japanese coal to Hawaii, which has 
heretofore bought Australian coal. 


New Orleans, La.—The Audubon Ice Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, which uses about 3,000 tons of coal yearly, is in the 
market for prices and specifications on run of mine coal. 
Heretofore they have purchased directly at the mines, not on 
contract. Address General Manager Audubon Ice Manufac- 
turing Co., Dublin and Hampson St., New Orleans, La. 


Marshalltown, Iowa—The County and Municipal contracts 
at this place have been awarded as follows: For furnishing 
the city poor with lump coal, Gregory Coal, Coke and Lime 
Co., $4.50 per ton delivered; for furnishing the County Heating 
Plant with steam coal to Blackhawk Fuel Co., $2.75 per ton 
delivered; for furnishing the County Farm with mine-run 
coal, Geo. O. Coburn, $2.87 per ton. 


Chile, S. A.—A firm in Chile desires to communicate with 
American exporters of coal suitable for household use. Im- 
ports will be made, if qualities and prices are suitable, in cargo 
lots. The firm is disposed to place a sample order for 500 tons 
at once. It is stated that steamers arriving at Chilian ports 
with coal would have no difficulty in obtaining return cargoes 
of nitrate or minerals for the United States. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The unusually large exports of coal 
continue to foreign ports, shipments being made in vessels 
of all kinds. Three sailing vessels were recently chartered 
to carry coal to Brazil. As a matter of fact sailing vessels 
are now being chartered for all ports. Another large order 
was placed for delivery in France amounting to 2,000,000 tons 
at a delivered price of $15 per ton, including freight. This 
coal it is understood will retail in France at from $22 to $27 
a ton. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The recent awarding of a big contract 
for coal to the Merchants Transfer Co. by the local school 
board has precipitated a legal fight. Chanceller Martineau 
handed down an opinion in which he said that the Board had 
acted “contrary to public policy” in making a contract with 
a firm of which one of its members was head, and that there- 
fore the contract was void. The board has canceled the 
contract and the suit has been dismissed. It is understood 
that the contract is still open. Address Little Rock School 
Board, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Store Checks vs. Thrift 


HE president of a 
southern coal com- 
pany stood and 
watched a long line of his 
employees—men (whiteand 
black), women and children 
— Standing in- the rain 
awaiting their turn to draw store checks to 
trade at the company store. Many of the best 
miners in his employ were represented in the 
line. Some interesting thoughts were fighting 
for place in the president’s mind, but the fore- 
most one was easily the most startling and 
ran about like this: 


“What does it mean to my company to have to 
admit that so many of our men are unable to 
finance themselves and families in spite of full 
turn and a two weeks’ pay? Isn’t my labor a 
rather poor kind and amI not contributing to their 
condition by issuing store checks from daylight 
to dark? Wouldn’t I have a better class of men 
af I could teach them the value of thrift instead 
of discounting their wages each day?” 


This man had suddenly come face to face with 
a gripping problem of every concern that op- 
erates a company store on the store-check 
plan. It is a question that mining men must 
eventually tackle and settle—whether it pays 
to have a class of employees who have become 


A very live question of great 
interest to most coal men. 
Let Coal Age readers express 
their opinions on the 
subject. Do it today. 


so used to the check system 
that they cannot and will 
not save enough to tide 
them over a two weeks’ pay 
or a class of men thrifty 
enough to do this and who 
will abhor the check system. 
We will all admit that thrifty men make the 
best employees. That is, we know in ourhearts 
they do? because thrifty people buy homes 
and become settled citizens, and we know they 
are the best workers in the long run. But that 
doesn’t settle the question, because people who 
run coal mines know how easy it is to make a 
good profit out of company stores. Therefore 
the pocketbook is “touched’’—not in the usual 
way—and the response is evidenced by the 
too-frequent statement that ‘‘mine commis- 
saries are necessities.” 


If commissaries must be run—and they are 
often necessary at mine communities remote 
from towns—should they not be considered 
secondary to mining coal and be run. only to 
furnish the mining people with life’s necessities 
at the lowest cost? 


Can they not be operated for this purpose 
without the issue of store checks, which is 
such an easy method of trading that the weak 
brother can’t resist it? 


Isn’?t THRIFT worth more than store checks? 


If it is, there are ways of reducing check issue so that men can be 
taught to leave their wages and draw real money twice a month; 
then pay the bills made at the company store and elsewhere. 
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Mining Coal Without Profit 


sy JOSIAH KEELY* 


Should any worried and tired coal man pick up the 
Coal Age, and his eye light on the subject of this article, 
let him not be deceived into reading it for the purpose 
of obtaining a recipe. It is only a protest, and a futile 
one at that. If he continues to read he will recognize 
much of the talk he has heard in gatherings of coal men. 
But what are we going to do about it? Are we going 
to see the coal beds disappear right before our eyes, 
without profit either to the producer or to the consumer ? 

Acknowledging the futility of the protest, we want to 
hasten to explain that we are not trying to work up an 
old scare about exhausting the supply. Certainly it will 
be exhausted, and soon, too; but think of the criminality 
of letting a good: thing go by without profit to anybody, 
the producer burying half of it in the gob and the con- 
sumer burning the rest with no regard to its possibilities. 
The finished product of milhons of years turned back 
into its original energy, during the few generations of 
short-lived men, all because it is cheap—those who have 
it selling it for a song and those who buy it taking the 
hump and skin and leaving the carcass to rot on the 
plain. 

A Goop CHANCE Berne Lost 


But do not think we are grieving about the carcass. 
We leave that to the professional conservationist. What 
hurts our conscience is the fact that such a good chance 
to make money is being lost. Here is a chance where 
the conservationist and the capitalist could work side 
by side and receive an equitable share of the profits; 
yet coal is wasted and money lost. 

Somewhere in the musty yesteryears someone coined 
the paradox “coal baron,” and anyone with money, pro- 
vided he hved in the East, came West or sent his money 
West in order to lose it with greater ease. A system has 
been built up on which by investing about a dollar a 
year a ton of coal can be produced, and the exciting game 
has been started of seeing how many it will take to 
produce that ton and what it can be sold for. The 
difference is called the return on the investment. 

At first it seemed that if that difference was 10c., 
that meant a 10-per cent. dividend. Then it was dis- 
covered (by a few) that many other investments would 
return 5 or 6 per cent. without the risks of operating 
and selling; so this was taken out before calculating 
profits. Then it dawned on others that when the coal 
was worked out the original dollar would have to be 
extracted some way, and a depreciation was estimated 
and deducted. Then after it was borne in on the wise 
ones that the smaller the profit on each ton the more 
tons would have to be produced, the coal industry began 
to get under way, and the less they gained the more they 
seemed to be thriving. Thrift is too rare a virtue to 


*General manager, Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 


Kayford, W. Va. 


Ideas and Suggestions 
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pass unnoticed, hence the production tax, the leasehold 
tax, the income tax, the corporation tax, workman’s 
compensation—and “damn ’em if they do and damn ’em 
if they don’t.” ; 


SEEING WHicH Can Lose THE LEAST 

During the process of this evolution the more the 
investors protested that they were losing, the more those 
on the outside took it to be the deprecatory modesty of 
the oversuccessful, and crowed up. But lke those of 
the herd pressing the leaders over a precipice, they were 
too far away to see them going down, and shoved in, 
to be in turn later pushed over the edge. Breaking away 
from this uncomphmentary figure of stampeding cattle, 
those who have escaped immediate destruction have set- 
tled down to an equally exciting scramble of seeing which 
one can lose the least, and working it on a strictly 
survival-of-the-fittest basis. 

There is a popular game of cards which is being 
changed continually, either to conform to the develop- 
ment of the science or to stimulate the ennui of its 
devotees. Nullos was introduced for the player whose 
hand was so bad that it became a matter of interest 
how much he could lose, and the winning turned on how 
many tricks he could lose rather than how many he 
could take. Many of our operators in their zest for a 
game of some kind seem to have made it nullos. And so 
it goes desperately on, and the public is enjoying cheap 
coal at the expense of conservation and the capital in- 
vested. | 

We wonder sometimes whether that gentleman was 
pronouncing a curse or a prophecy when he said, “The 
pubhe be damned!” Defining the public as all of us, 
it begins to look, to the more pessimistic at least, as if 
we were going to experience some such oblivion. One 
branch of the public believes itself sufficiently condemned 
when capital makes a successful enough organization for 
self-preservation, but is hastening that condition all the 
time by making organization necessary. There is not 
much question but that the condition of the coal 
industry is pretty generally recognized now by most 
of those engaged in it, and the knowledge is even 
permeating to the outer edges of the herd. Not that 
they have stopped pushing; but the new game seems tc 
be to make a stake and get out of it. 


Low Costs aT First 

Most of us have by now learned that the first half of 
an operation’s hfe is when the coal can be produced 
most cheaply. It is mostly solid work near the opening 
and the coal is easily and quickly put on cars. All the 
equipment is new and efficient. Repairs are at a mini- 
mum. Men are plentiful, not only because they like 
something new but because they get a better turn and 
have a shorter distance to walk to their work. It is 
comparatively easy to arrange a dividend. 

The cry is, “After us the deluge.” It is even found 
that the immediate seeming profits can be increased by 
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abandoning half-worked-out mines and opening new ones. 
This cheap coal is brought into direct competition with 
that of mines 20, 30 and 40 years old. Sometimes the 
new mines, when belonging to a consolidation, are carry- 
ing the cost of the old mines, which works as a partial 
solution, although there are several mines yet that are 
old, or going to be old, that belong to independent 
interests. It would seem that under present conditions 
the only hope for these single mines is to take sanctuary 
under the protecting wing of some consolidation operating 
new mines and to go over at almost the consolidation’s 
own figures. 

As a general rule, economists tell us, price is regulated 
by supply and demand. The supply has been multiplied 
as the only way to make a profit on cheap coal—sell 
lots of it, supply and demand—an old, old saw, or see- 
saw! Unfortunately the small operation cannot curtail 
supply and live, and so all those public-spirited men who 
are howling about trust, monopolies, combinations in 
restraint of trade and the other necessity-made organi- 
zations which their souls hate are slowly but surely 
rounding up the stampede into something that any 
captain of industry would be proud to father. 


THREE PERFECT ORGANIZATIONS 


Someone has facetiously said that there are but three 
perfect organizations—the German Army, the Catholic 
Church and Standard Oil. These are widely differing 
organizations of opportunity and necessity, and no one 
can deny that they have showed us things. However, it 
is hardly my purpose to invoke a triumvirate of the 
Kaiser, the Pope and John D. Rockefeller to put the 
coal business on a proper footing. Probably a little less 
centralized effort would help some, but people never 
dreamed dreams and saw visions more than today. 

Perhaps, after all, the dear public would rather milk 
one big cow; but they should not forget that in creating 
a model of heroic size it might assume the other sex with 
all its traditional disposition to chase. Anyway, if the 
cheap-coal curse is not solved by someone big enough to 
save the day it will be solved in the same old way. The 
enormous capital invested will shrink to a size equal to 
someone’s pocketbook, and the best-filled purses are held 
by those who have seen the disaster of ruinous competition 
in time to keep some industries, at least, on a paying 
basis. 


Wuat Is THE REMEDY ? 


What are we going to do about it—get together or 
invite someone big enough to handle the job to come 
in and take it off our hands? Or have we waited until 
someone has already got far enough along to tell us what 
will be allowed for depreciated investment ? 

Just to wind up this talk, suppose someone big enough 
for the job already held the controlling stock in the 
controlling companies of the controlling states, and also 
controlled the price of competing fuels, such as oil and 
gas; and suppose this someone controlled railroads which 
in turn might manipulate car supply, and suppose in 
this time of oversupply of coal this big man controlled 
many of the industries which consume the coal, so that 
they would buy only the coal he controlled at a price 
he controlled over roads he controlled. Wouldn’t that 
And suppose the big one would further 
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reach out and make prices to those he did not control, 
so low as to be ruinous to all of us, even though we are 
selling cheap coal. What are we going to do about it? 


The Theory of Radical Change 


An interesting line of thought was recently presented 
to us while listening to the address of a talented execu- 
tive regarding practice in the operation of blast furnaces. 

The fact that he was talking of the operation of blast 
furnaces in no way hinders the application of his point 
to any coal-mine executive, for practice in the operation 
of coal mines presents about as many varied and baffling 
problems as the running of a blast furnace. 

But to get back to our speaker and his point. 

He had made clear the progress of scientific knowledge 
as applied to his work and illustrated the difference in 
the practice of furnace masters (?) of other days, who 
knew that certain results were attained by doing certain 
things, but did not know why, as compared with present 
practice of modern executives who do know the “Why.” 
He told about the man whose whole claim to success was 
based on his ability to introduce “radical changes.” 

This man had achieved a certain prominence by reason 
of a little knowledge coupled with successful bluff, and 
his method of execution was to call his associates to- 
gether and state his intention to make a “radical change.” 
This was usually accomplished by a disturbance in the 
whole organization, and the return to normal conditions 
was achieved a short time later by another “radical 
change,” which put things back about where they were in 
the first place. The net result was a general unrest all 
along the line, because no one could tell when the next 
change would be made or what turn it would take. A 
short time later this man’s company went broke. 

There are, no doubt, a good many mining men who 
have seen the theory of radical change working out in 
the mining game. Sometimes it comes in the guise of a 
new manager, who has induced the owners to believe no 
success can be had unless there is a general shake-up, in 
which old and loyal employees are torn out root and 
branch without being given a chance for their alley. 
Sometimes it occurs in the physical sense, as when some 
overambitious salesman induces an operator to install 
machinery that is in no wise adapted to his mine. 

No matter how it shows up, management that tries 
to achieve success with a system of radical changes is 
opposed to that which quietly accomplishes things without 
having to resort to such expedients. 

The moral of the whole story can be summed up by 
saying that the executive who will be successful is that 
man who observes a rule of any well-ordered lfe—that 
radical moves (which nearly always are moves without due 
deliberation) are to be avoided as much as possible. 

Doesn’t the furnaceman’s point strike you as a pretty 
good one? 

H. W. Martin Believes That as Mines Get Deeper it will be 
found necessary to convey the air inward in:airways used 
exclusively for that purpose, with no hauling or other work 
done on them. With such a pure supply of air, men will be 
able to work in a higher temperature and in greater humidity 
than can be done when the ventilation is not so good. As to 
the cost of such a system of ventilation, he does not believe 
it would be making too high an estimate by putting it as in- 
creasing directly with the depth; that is, a coal mine 2000 


ft. deep would cost twice as much to ventilate as one 1000 
{t. dcep. 
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Hlaulage Side TracKks--I] 


By GrorGE S. BRACKETT* 





SYNOPSIS—This is the second and concluding 
article on this subject. It deals not only with the 
arrangement of tracks at the junction of animal 
and motor haulage, but also with those to be built 
at the junction of main and gathering motors and 
where two or more straight-haul motors are em- 
ployed. 





When local conditions will permit, it is better to have 
the complete terminal side track located on the main 
or face headings and its parallels. This location is more 
easily converted from a terminal to an intraterminal part- 
ing. This transformation, however, is often blocked by 
insufficient pillar thickness or by the necessity of main- 
taining the air course. The disadvantage of this location 
is the increased distance given the mules in coming out 
from the butt-headings onto the main; but this can be 
compensated by shortening the butt-headings. 

If the plans contemplate placing the individual intra- 
terminal side tracks on the room heading, the extension 
of the motor haul involves, first, moving the terminal side 
track forward, and, second, the building of a side track 
in the room headings. The terminal side track that is 
located just outside of the first butt-heading should serve 
the purpose with little change for the first butt alone, 
when the terminal is later installed at the second or third 
butt-heading. 


LAck oF ForeTHouagit DELAYS CHANGES 


Lack of forethought in these matters has often caused 
the extension of the motor road to be such an expensive 
proposition that changes are delayed until more than the 
cost of moving side tracks has been wasted in excessive 
animal haulage. The economy of animal haulage is con- 
tingent upon its confinement to moderate distances. It 
is unlike the gathering motor in this respect, and to main- 
tain its economy the straight or main haulage must be con- 
tinually advancing in steps of a few hundred feet. 

Figs. 8 to 19 inclusive give illustrations of terminal 
and intraterminal side tracks. It is hardly the purpose 
of this article to criticize each plan separately, as such 
a method may be unjust in view of some of the many local 
conditions that make the adoption of that particular lay- 
out the most feasible. By illustrating the various plans 
without cavil, their adaptability to any set of local condi- 
tions must be determined for each particular mine. Un- 
der certain grades the simple runaround is by far the most 
satisfactory and most conveniently operated side track, 
both for motors and drivers. Under other conditions it is 
an abominable nuisance. 

On the other hand, if conditions are such that the emp- 
ties can be pushed into the empty track, the parting 
may be simplified. It is evident that where the grades are 
against the loads on the main headings it may be prohibi- 
tive for the mules to bring the loads out of the room 
heading; in fact the empties may drift into the room 
headings by gravity, saving the time necessary for the 
motor to pull them in and establishing this as the most 
favorable location for the parting. 
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At times the location of the side track most desired 
by the management is precluded by the air course. Where 
there are not sufficient grades to assist the motor on the 
partings, and where the main headings are producing 
room headings on both sides, it seems advisable that there 
should be five parallel face headings, the center being 
the main haul, the next to the right or left utilized for 
the side tracks, and the extremes for the air return. Four 
headings are sufficient if room headings are broken on one 
side only. 

In advancing terminal workings it is frequently un- 
necessary to make a parting at every butt-heading. As- 
suming these butt-headings to be 300 or 400 ft. apart, 
there is no difficulty in working the first half of the sec- 
ond butt from a terminal side track at the first butt. 
In the meantime the first butt has reached its limit with 
the room cut through to the second butt, near the center 
(! the block. To bring the coal from the upper half of 
ti.c second butt through this room to the first butt, and 
thence to the side track, will not give an excessive haul. 
This will permit the lower half of the second butt to be 
pillared out completely. The removal of the coal from 
the lower half of the first butt may be delayed, but it 
is coal close to the side track, economical to mine and 
a good asset to have in reserve for the future. 


HAULAGE ConpDITIONS Vary CoNTINUOUSLY 


There is still another consideration in the adoption of 
any standard side track for universal use in any single 
mine; that is, the haulage conditions vary from time 
to time. At times the capacity of the motor haul may 
exceed that of the drivers, and the mine capacity is lim- 
ited by the number of cars the drivers can haul. Ob- 
viously that parting which is best adapted to the conven- 
ience of the drivers is the one to be selected. As the 
motor haulage increases with the development of the mine 
there comes a time when everything depends on the ca- 
pacity of the motor, and we wish for the double-length side 
track with a center crossover, so that the motor when drop- 
ping the empties will be close to and ready to move off with 
the loads. 

Under such conditions, without a second motor, the 
limit of the haul is reached. By extending it, we only re- 
duce the production. We may be able to put on more 
drivers and maintain the same output for considerable ad- 
vancement, although the gathering will not be economical. 
It is easier to waste money on many drivers than it is on 
two motors. 

Generally speaking, I am more favorable to universally 
sacrificing motor convenience to the aid of the driver. 
One or two, or possibly three, energetic motormen are 
more easily watched and controlled than 10, 20 or 30 
drivers scattered throughout the entire mine workings. 
Furthermore, the more side tracks there are conveniently 
located for the driver, the fewer drivers are coming into 
one side track, and better service from these men is the 
result. 

Drivers waiting on the parting for others to come in 
from the longer hauls is a common defect of operation. 
The motor should bring loads to the tipple terminal and 
return with empties, irrespective of the standing loads at 
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the tipple or any delays at that point. It should feed 
side tracks regardless of standing empties and proceed 
regularly on its duties independent of meetings or waits or 
temporary local troubles and delays in the mine. The 
drivers should bring their loads to the side track, take 
empties and go so far as possible without waiting for the 
motor or for other drivers. 

For this to work smoothly there should be an ample 
equipment of mine cars and generous length of side 
tracks, with provisions at each for surplus empties. I 
have seen plants so designed that the motor could not get 
away from the tipple if any loads from the previous trip 
were standing nor could it feed the inside partings if 
empties remained there. There is no economy in operat- 
ing under such conditions, and there is no reason why 
they cannot be relieved. 

When motors are badly pushed for time and there is 
danger of increasing the number of side tracks to such 
an extent that the error of reducing the capacity of the 
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There are four considerations which determine the 
length or capacity of side tracks. These are (1) the daily 
capacity of the workings fed by the parting; (2) the num- 
ber of trips the motor makes daily; (3) shether or not 
there is ample mine-car equipment, and (4) the number 
of loads the motor can haul in a trip. 


THE Most Important CONSIDERATION 


Granting the desired number of mine cars, the most 
important consideration is the tonnage or length of the 
trip the motor can handle. It should therefore not be re- 
quired to feed a particular parting or associated group of 
partings until this length of trip has been gathered. In- 
stead of the motor making the rounds of all the partings 
in turn, it should feed the heavy producing sections fre- 
quently, while the declining sections shouid be treated 
only as the full trip is gathered. 

Practically the same general remarks pertain to the 
junction of main and gathering motors, with this general 
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motors is pending, I have concentrated the side tracks by 
bringing (for instance) coal from the first and second 
butt-headings to the first parting, and the third- and 
fourth-heading coal to the fourth- heading side track, either 
through standing rooms or along one of the face headings 
parallel with the main. It is not good mining to oparate 
and maintain a side track for a heading which for any 
possible reason does not produce sufficient coal to keep 
one driver busy. This driver’s haul had better be length- 
ened and the side tracks reduced. 

There are so many different conditions that have to be 
met and solved that it is impossible to lay down an infal- 
lible set of rules, except that whatever is done must be 
done with a view to keeping every unit of the haulage 
system working regularly, efficiently and independently of 
the other units, so far as ce barring unusual break- 
downs and delays. 
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SIX TYPICAL SIDE-TRACK ARRANGEMENTS 


modification: The economy of gathering motors 1s not 
vitally dependent upon a short haul. he installation of 
the gathering motor greatly lessens the expense of advanc- 
ing “the side tracks to keep pace with the mine work- 
ings. There is, however, an economic distance beyond 
hich the gathering motors should not be run. This dis- 
tance varies with local conditions, grades and capacities 
of the motors. When this maximum is reached, there 
develops the necessity for breaking the haul into main 
haulage and gathering-motor haulage and the question 
of proficient side-track arrangement must be met. For 
the uninterrupted working of both these classes of units 
in the haulage system they should work independently of 
each other. 

Whereas animal haulage must unavoidably fill the side 
tracks by numerous small trips of loads, the gathering 
motor may arrange to enter only when it has gathered the 
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full capacity of the straight-haul terminal. Ordinarily 
the tonnage of the straight-haul motor will be greater than 
that of the gathering motor, which will involve the 
straight-haul motor in turn collecting the trip from sev- 
eral gathering-motor terminals. 

The question of side tracks resolves itself therefore 
into whether it is necessary for the gathering motor to 
make several returns to the terminal in order to gather 
the required trip for the straight-haul motor and whether 
several gathering motors are coming into the same part- 
ing. To provide for the most complicated case where the 
loads will not drift into the parting by gravity, where 
they must be pulled in and where several landings must 
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common arrangement is for the motor to deliver empties 
only on one heading and gather the loads only from the 
other heading. 


GENERAL PRACTICE IN GATHERING 


The grades on the heading may be so steep that they 
determine whether the gathering is commenced from the 
first or last room. The usual practice is to install a run- 
around at the mouth of the room heading in order to let 
the motor take its position in the rear (going in) of the 
empty trip. 

The illustrations portraying the animal side track show 
the principal methods of arrangements with numerous 


















































FIG.16 
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FIGS, 14 TO wg, 


be made before the return of the straight-haul motor, the 
siding must be triple length, with two crossovers. It 
may not be advantageous for the gathering motor to clear 
the main parting of empties, but the usual room for sur- 
plus empties must be provided. 

There are such numerous arrangements in the methods 
of gathering with motors that the planning of any side 
track is almost impossible unless all the conditions are 
known. They enter the rooms and pull the loads in some 
mines, and in others the miner delivers the load to the 
heading. In some the empties are placed by the motor at 
the face, and in others the miners push them up. One 





Six SOMEWHAT COMPLICATED SIDE-TRACK LAYOUTS 


modifications. Where the actual conditions and the duty 
required of the gathering motor are known, these will, 
with slight changes, serve the purpose. In fact the re- 
quirements of the terminals for animal haulage are more 
numerous than for gathering motors, as these have more 
power and can shift and push loads under conditions that 
would be prohibitory for a mule. On account of the 
greater distance covered by the gathering motor, the 
intraterminal side track is rarely used. 

The next step in the question of motor haulage is met 
when the distance or tonnage gets beyond the capacity 
of one straight-haul motor. The installation of the second 
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motor brings us to a decision on the following four 
points : 

1. Whether or not to lay double track on the entire 
main haul used by two or more motors in common. 

2. Whether or not to arrange for the motors to meet 
at intermediate points, thus splitting the distance into 
several parts. ; 

3. To provide intermediate passing points, or 

4. Whether or not the mine cannot be divided into 
sections so that each motor shall work a different part 
and, by a system of signals or the word of a trapper, keep 
them from colliding on that part of the track used in 
common. 

There is no question concerning the advantage of the 
double track—it is the surest way to eliminate accidents. 
Its disadvantage, and what influences most installations, 
is the expense, and if something nearly as good can be 
devised with less cost it will be the most popular. Hence 
the majority of single-track mines. The meeting of the 
two motors practically answers the same purpose with little 
loss of time during normal running, provided the meet- 
ing place is located at such a point that the inside motor 
or motors can work the side track on or about on even 
time with the outside motor. This is not difficult. The 
advantage is also that there are fewer empty mine cars 
and loads on the main haul and outside. Furthermore, 
there is considerable relief where there is a shortage in 

_ mine-car equipment. 

I have been using this system for many months on a 
long motor haui. The double track was out of the ques- 
tion, and the scarcity of mine-car equipment necessitated 
the practice which held the least number of cars on the 
haulage road. In deciding between meeting and passing 
at some intermediate point there is little choice, except in 
the number of mine cars required by each system. 

For two motors only, the kind of side track is a simple 
question when only meeting or passing is required, but as 
the haulage enlarges and two or more inside motors are 
necessary, with various times requisite for their trips, 
the meeting place becomes more complicated and provi- 
sion must be made for all the motors to work independ- 
ently of one another. A clear and distinct understand- 
ing of just what the side track is required to accomplish 
is the principal part of its design. 


Two Motors Ustine ONE Track Is DANGEROUS 


As for two or more motors using part of the main single 
track in common, without a distinct passing or meeting 
point, the practice cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Without adequate electric signals it is dangerous. Even 
with signals it cannot be operated without great loss of 
time in waiting. Just as having too many drivers coming 
into the same motor terminal results in inefficiency, so too 
many motors coming into the same point can result in 
nothing but waste of time. One driver from one parting 
will haul more than half the coal delivered by two, and the 
average per driver decreases as the number increases on 
the same side track. 

The same applies just as forcibly to several motors on 
the same terminal at the tipple. There must be delay 
waiting for the others or in finding out where they are, 
and always doubt as to where the others are going. This 
is too frequent at many mines to require much com- 
raent, except that it is always policy to keep more than 

one motor off one track, and if more than one is needed 
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to handle the tonnage, break the haul into parts, allow- 
ing one motor only to land on the tipple. 

Motor side tracks and motor haulage in general are so 
dependent on the individual conditions existing in differ- 
ent mines or in different localities in the same mine that a 
fund of information on what can or may be done is needed 
in order to adopt the best plan for any particular set of 
circumstances. The ventilation must never be lost sight of 
even if it be feasible to occupy both heading and air course 
at the present time. Whether the two headings will be 
needed in the future before the side track will be aban- 
doned must be determined. 

The economy forced upon the operators in the past few 
years has been such that ventilation by overcast at each 
butt-heading has been avoided by the mine management. 
In its stead a practical and cheaper system of check doors 
has been adopted and as long as continuous circuit is 
practicable is continued in effect. While this kind of 
ventilation is in use it is possible that the air courses 
at the junction of the butts and mains may be used 
temporarily. But no such temporary conditions would 
justify the location of the side track so that the air course 
cannot be utilized for air when occasion demands. 


It Is Unwist To ESTIMATE THE LIFE OF A SIDE TRACK 


It is hardly advisable either to estimate just when a cer- 
tain side track will be abandoned or a certain section 
worked out. Regardless of the panel working and pillar- 
ing plans, there are sections that cannot be worked as 
fast as desired and others that it is not desirable to ex- 
haust. Bad top and wet places retard working, and some- 
times even prevent it. Sections with excellent mining 
conditions and close up to side tracks may be held ad- 
vantageously for other times. The side-track location and 
design should be such as to meet these conditions, with- 
out enhancing the cost on the rest of the mine. Ex- 
perience is one of the best, although one of the severest, 
teachers; and assets of developed but unworked coal, 
particularly in the better sections of the mine, are almost 
invaluable, and I have seen them husbanded as a miser 
hoards his gold. In severe labor shortages it is with 
much satisfaction that we display our array of “good 
places” to prospective boarding bosses with “maybe ten 
men.” 

This is digressing somewhat from the subject, but it 
emphasizes the necessity of flexibility in the proposed 
system of motor haulage and the need of its adaptability 
to all the crooks and turns of good mining practice. If 
we plan to work our panels with a long pillar line we may 
be doomed to disappointment. Through careful acquain- 
tance with mine conditions and the labor and market 
situation and the location and changes that can be made in 
the motor side tracks, the electric haulage may be adapted 
to work the mine more advantageously than the most 
economic mining plans. 


€ 

One Mine Inspector Recorded an Explosion that occurred in 
a place which he was assured had been examined a quarter of 
an hour before the accident. Stringent inquiries were made, 
and it was discovered that a miner took a safety lamp down, 
but as soon as he reached the face of the heading he struck a 
match to light an open lamp, and immediately the firedamp 
was ignited. Further inquiries disclosed the fact that at 
that particular mine the management had so feeble a grip of 
the discipline that orders were openly defied. In cases of this 
sort the management is perhaps more to blame than the 
miner. 
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Railway Coal-Storage Plants 





SYNOPSIS—Description of a proposed railroad 
storage plant on the Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
which involves some unique features. Also some 
comments on the current practice in general on 
this type of construction. 





Two widely different types of coal storage and han- 
dling plants for railway coal supply are described below, 
and in both of these the coal is stored in open piles. 

The deterioration of coal in open piles is not a serious 
consideration, according to a report to the International 
Railway Fuel Association by a committee of which Hiram 
J. Slifer, consulting engineer, Chicago, is chairman. But 
the coal should be carefully studied to determine the best 
methods of preventing spontaneous combustion, and it is 
advisable to store that from different fields in different 
piles. The report stated that various investigations have 
shown that with most coals there is very little difference 
in the heating value, whether stored in the open or under 
cover, while objections to a covering are the increased 
cost of the plant and probable interference with the 
handling of the coal. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. PLANT 


The coal-storage plant designed for the new Radnor 
yard of the Louisville & Nashville R.R., at Nashville, 
Tenn., comprises a semicircular coal pile, which is divided 
by a semicircular track for a locomotive crane.* The 
coal can be filled in over the ends of the track, leaving 
only a pocket for the crane. The general arrangement 
is shown in Fig. 1. This plant will serve both the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis railroads. The storage pile will contain about 
12,300 tons for the former and 8,200 tons for the latter, 
while the coaling station for locomotives will have a 
600- and a 400-ton bin for the two roads respectively. 

The crane will travel on two tracks of 291/4-in. gage, 
spaced 18 ft. 11 in. ¢ to c., and will be mounted on four 
four-wheel trucks, thus having ample stability for swing- 
ing. It will have a long braced steel boom, carrying a 
5-yd. grab bucket and having a maximum radius of 
ane Os 

Coal will be received in hopper-bottom cars and dumped 
into a track pit, from which it may be fed directly to 
the vertical bucket hoist of the coaling station, or it may 
be picked up by the locomotive crane and deposited on 
the storage pile. To supply the coaling station the crane 
takes coal from the pile and drops it into the pit, filling 
it to such height that the coal will flow by gravity into the 
automatic feeders of the bucket hoist. 

The. coaling station will be of reinforced concrete, with 
a hoist tower of structural steel. It will serve three 
engine tracks. In addition to the coal bins it will have 
storave for 75 tons of green sand and 10 tons of dry sand. 
The coal and sand will be raised by duplicate balanced 
buckets at the rate of 125 tons per hour for both buckets. 
It will be provided also with four steel weighing hoppers 


*AbDstracted from the “Engineering News.” 


1This system, with a long-radius locomotive crane running 
on circular (or segmental) tracks, is patented by the Link- 
Belt Co., which supplied the cranes for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. here described. 


of 15 tons’ capacity. The crane will be operated by steam 
and the hoists by electricity. 

A coal-storage and coaling plant of the same type is 
in operation at Paris, Ky. This has a crane of 80-ft. 
radius (with 3-yd. bucket) and travels on a single track 
of 15-ft. gage. The coaling station has only a single bin 
of 400 tons’ capacity, and has no weighing hoppers or 
sand-handling. equipment. A similar plant with 110-ft. 
crane and 600-ton bin is being installed at Lebanon Junc- 
tion, Ky. The plant at Paris has not been in use long 
enough (and has not handled enough coal) thoroughly to 
test the operation and advantages of the scheme, but it is 
satisfactory as to its mechanical operation. The only 
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special features of the coaling stations used in connection 
with these storage plants are the open-back dumping pit 
and the unusual depth of the feeder and bucket-hoist pit. 
The cranes were built by the Link-Belt Co., and the 
coaling-station machinery by the Ogle Construction Co., 
of Chicago. The plants were designed and built under 
the direction of W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville. 
SoutueErN Ry. Coat SToraGE 
Several reinforced-concrete coaling stations have been 
built recently by the Southern Ry., and at three of these 
provision is made for storing a supply of coal on the 
ground and handling this by means of drag-line buckets. 
The storage piles contain from 3,000 to 10,000 tons each 
with a depth of not more than 10 ft. The general ar- 
rangement of the plant is shown in Fig. 2. 
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The methods of delivering the coal to the storage pile 
and returning it to the coaling station are quite different 
from those at the Nashville plant already described. The 
railway cars dump the coal into a track hopper, from 
which it is fed by a loading device to an elevating con- 
veyor of the bucket type. This delivers the coal either 
to the storage bin of the coaling station or to a gravity 
chute which discharges it at about the center of the stor- 
age pile. From this point it is distributed over the area 
of the pile by the drag scraper, which also delivers coal 
from the pile to the track hopper and elevator for the 
supply of the elevated coaling bin. 

The storage pile is of irregular form and is surrounded 
by poles about 20 ft. apart for the attachment of the 
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to pole 
reached. 

When it is necessary to supply the bin of the coaling 
station, the position of the bucket or scoop is reversed, it 
mouth (or open end) being turned toward the coaling 
station, as in Fig. 2, the backhaul cable then becoming 
the hauling line. In this way coal is carried from the 
storage pile to the receiving hopper, from which it is fed 
to the bucket conveyor and elevated to the bin. Each 
plant is equipped with at least two of these buckets, thus 
minimizing the work of changing blocks and tackle. 

The coaling station shown in the drawing serves three 
engine tracks. The main bin has a capacity of 955 tons, 
and there are three scale pockets of 15 tons each, making 


any point within the coal-storage area can be 
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bucket lines. At the first plant these poles (termed 
pulling poles) were 20 ft. high, but it was found that 
poles of such height were not practicable without the 
use of outside guy lines, which would be undesirable. The 
height was reduced, therefore, to 12 ft. The poles are 
made of steel H-beams, each set in a concrete base. They 
are connected at the top by a row of Y%-in. rods. 

The operation of the scraper bucket is effected by means 
of a double-drum friction hoist driven by a 25-hp. motor 
geared directly to the countershaft. The hoist and motor 
are mounted in a housing in the coaling station or on a 
steel platform over the coal-receiving track. From the 
drum a steel hauling cable extends to the bail on the 
mouth of the bucket. The backhaul cable extends to a 
block hitched to one of the posts and thence to its attach- 
ment to the back of the bucket, as shown. 

With this equipment the operator can take the coal 
delivered from the chute and distribute it between this 
point and the post to which the snatch-block is attached. 
To reach the space between two posts, lines may be 
fastened to them and the snatch-block attached to the 
lines, as shown in Fig. 2. By shifting the block from pole 


a totai of 1,000 tons. It has also a sand-storage bin, with 
delivery spouts, so that engines can take coal and sand at 
the same time. 
S 

A Steel Gas Reservoir Exploded in the building of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in New York 
City recently. The tank, used for asphyxiating dogs and 
eats, is a steel chamber 5 ft. high, 5 ft. wide and 10 ft. In 
length. The cats to be killed are placed inside the tank, 
and illuminating gas from the city mains is discharged into 
it. In the published reports of the accident the remarkable 
cause assigned for the explosion is that the sharp claws of 
the cats inside clawing the sides of the tank must have 
produced a spark and ignited the contents. It is extremely 
doubtful whether a material no harder than a cat’s claws rub- 
bing on soft steel could ever produce a spark. It may be sug- 
gested, however, that cat’s fur when properly agitated is one 
of the oldest and best-known sources of electric sparks. If 
the tank had been filled with illuminating gas alone, any 
sparks produced would of course have been harmless, since 
there would have been no oxygen with which the gas could 
ignite. Probably, however, as the tank at the start of the 
process is filled with air as well as cats, a gradual mixture 
takes place between the air and the gas as the latter is 
discharged into the tank, and thus an ignitable mixture may 
be formed. The mixture ignited was evidently not that which 
could produce complete combustion or the explosion would 
have been of greater violence. 
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Mining Community 


By Karz B. 





SYNOPSIS—The suggestion 1s made that great 
benefits are to be derived from a policy where the 
liberal planting of trees in and about coal-mining 
camps prevails. Among the results are added 
health, added efficiency and added happiness. 





A writer tells of a 7-year old Arizona girl who stood 
daneing under a scrubby cottonwood tree clapping her 
hands to the rustling leaves. The stranger said to her 
mother, “Your little girl seems to be much delighted by 
the tree.” “Ah, yes; she may well be so,” said the mother. 
“Tt is the first tree that she has ever seen.” 

Fortunately not many of us have lived under circum- 
stances like that. Yet often, with our tree-embowered 
mountain slopes, valleys and river banks, do we fully 
appreciate our heritage? ‘Too often we pass trees by 
or seem to look beyond them, but somehow we look too 
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seldom into them, as it were. They oftentimes become 
so much a part of our daily lives that we scarcely think 
of them any more than we do our everyday language. 
The influence of trees is none the less real; and just 
as truly as we should miss the power of speaking were 
it suddenly removed, in the same way we should feel 
keenly the part played by trees were they no longer 
with us. 

For those people who have rocked and tossed on the 
ocean for several days, during which time as far as they 
might look there was nothing to see but sky and water, 
how at the sight of land again their hearts thrilled in 
beholding vegetation that never possessed for them a 
lovelier green and trees that never seemed more beautiful ! 

Without verdure, the expanse of ocean and sky at the 
time was perhaps sufficiently inspirational. It is much 
the same with the prairies. One can look over them and 
see for at least twenty miles in any direction without a 
shrub or tree to interrupt the eye. It fills one with an 
appalling sense of boundlessness. Yet such . inspira- 
tion, either of the prairies or of the ocean, cannot com- 


*Landscape architect, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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pare with our simple woodlands, the soul-spirit of which 
is the tree. 
TREES REGARDED WitiH DIsFAvor. 

Curiously enough, when our first coal communities 
were established, the surrounding trees were regarded as 
foes to be vanquished rather than as friends to be pro- 
tected. As a result they were cut down ruthlessly, with 
no thought to the future. Not only, therefore, have our 
first great forests been denuded through the coal regions, 
but many coal-mining communities as they have grown 
up have done strangely without forest denizens in their 
midst. All of our towns were essentially tree commun- 
ities when they were first settled, and as a result we have 
today the anomaly of many coal-mining villages practi- 
cally without trees. 

Perhaps the first question we are likely to ask our- 
selves is what particular good trees may possess in the 
life of a coal-mining community. In the first place, 


ARE PRACTICALLY BARREN OF TREES 


where intelligently grown, they have economic value. For 
insicnee, they add to the value of property. Real-estate 
people all over the country are aware of this, and when- 
ever they want to lay out a large piece of land into 
building lots, they usually accompany the development 
with trees, because a person who is choosing a home, 
either to buy or rent, will be attracted to the home with 
surroundings that are pleasant. The street that has 
trees on it will without a doubt be preferred to the one 
that has none. So that either from the standpoint of 
the one who sells or the one who rents, a few dollars’ ex- 
penditure in trees is well worth while. 

More important still, trees have health value in the 
life of a coal-mining community. Everyone knows that 
trees are restful to the mind and soul, that they help to 
modify heat in hot weather, and hence add to the com- 
fort as well as to the health of the people. Then, too, 
they help to purify the air by absorbing the carbonic 
acid gases that are exhaled by man, giving back pure 
oxygen that man needs. 

Trees are not only of value economically as well as 
healthfully, but are of value aesthetically. First, this 
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is true because of the beauty interest that the trees af- 
ford at all seasons of the year—in form, texture and 
color. Second, it is equally true because of the power 
trees have in uplifting the people. When a coal miner 
is compelled to choose between the doorstep of his home 
on a summer evening, where nothing but desolation 
crowds about him, and the saloon, where light, fellow- 
ship and good cheer abound, is it any wonder that he very 
commonly chooses the latter? Improve the surroundings 
of the miner’s home, help him and show him the proper 
use of trees—how to make his dwelling a more attrac- 
tive place—and his temptation to drink will be immensely 
decreased. 

Also we might ask ourselves how trees might be most 
appropriately put to use in the life of a coal-mining com- 
munity. In the immediate home surroundings of the 
miner, the use of trees commonly understood as such 
would often be quite absurd. Clearly it would not do 
for a person to nurture a mighty growing oak in a small 
backyard, together with a dozen equally luxuriant friends 
of the forest. So our choice of plants in this case must 
be confined generally to the very smallest trees, even ven- 
turing into the world of shrubs, which after all are essen- 
tially nothing less than diminutive trees. 

No plantation should be the result of a hit-or-miss 
scattering of these over the home surroundings. We 
must strive to provide areas in the yard for special pur- 
poses, much like certain rooms in the house that are set 
apart for particular functions. For example, if there 
is to be a vegetable garden, then a piece of ground for 
such purpose ought to be set aside. If there is oppor- 
tunity for a garden or open green space beside the house, 
every means should be availed of to make it for what 
it is intended. Successfully designed, the development 
of such an area out of doors may reveal privacy, per- 
manence, peace, restfulness; may invite one in summer 
to outdoor life, may present views on a small scale and 
promise to grow lovelier and more valuable every year. 


TrEES Most SUITABLE FOR PLANTING 


Not only may there be practical use for the trees in 
serving to improve the immediate surroundings of the 
miners’ homes, but they may admirably help to make at- 
tractive the streets of a coal-mining community. Their 
choice for this purpose, again, is governed by certain 
limitations. There is for example the question of hardi- 
ness; that is to say, trees which are chosen must be able 
to endure the climate, the soil, drought, smoke and dust. 
They must have strength to resist winds, sleet and snow, 
and they must have the ability to endure transplanting 
and to propagate easily. The trees must be immune 
from insect attack; they must have straightness and sym- 
metry; they must give shade; they must be clean, and 
they must be long-lived. Examples of the best would in- 
clude the oriental plane, the American elm, the red oak, 
and the sugar, as well as Norway maples. 

And useful as trees may be in the beautifying of yards 
and streets, they can be put to no more worthy service 
than in helping to beautify pleasure grounds in a coal- 
mining community. Trees, indeed, are an invaluable 
accessory of most pleasure grounds and play areas. 

The usefulness of play as well as the need for it around 
school’ buildings is generally admitted. There ought 
certainly to be more general provision of the kind. Trees 
intelligently planted will be fruitful, not only in mak- 
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ing the school grounds a pleasanter place wherein +o 
play, but also in adding to the beauty and attractive- 
ness of the school. 

A great many coal-mining villages, moreover, possess 
other places of work besides the school, and they should 
be remembered in the way of pleasure grounds for their 
workers. For example, there are factories where often 
it would be practicable to provide near-by park areas with 
plenty of shade and verdure, where employees might 
spend health-building noon hours. Pleasant grounds to 
look out upon occasionally help to ingratiate further the 
employer in the hearts of his toilers. 


WHERE To PLANt TREES 


The typical center of all workaday activities in a coal- 
mining community is of course the coal mine. The 
rumble and tear of breakers and tipples, with their 
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ANY WONDER THE MINER PREFERS THE 
SALOON TO THIS? 


outlying workings, is familiar to those who live in such 
communities. What about introducing trees into the 
surroundings of those breakers? Most breaker-yards 
from the standpoint of appearance are certainly chaotic 
and desolate. Some few mine officials insist that “break- 
ers are breakers, and you cannot make anything else out 
of them.” Nevertheless attempts are being made, and 
more will be made, to change the appearance of such 
surroundings. Efforts of this kind will benefit all con- 
cerned—the pride of the owners and operators and the 
comfort and pleasure of the men who emerge from the 
darkness of the earth. The green of the trees will help 
to reignite the latter’s hope and enthusiasm in life, to 
say nothing of what it will do ultimately toward help- 
ing in the uplift of living in the coal-mining communities. 

Urgent as may be the need for trees in. creating pleas- 
ure grounds associated with the various places of work, 
the call for them in helping to create public breathing 
places, playfields, park areas for the community at large 
to enjoy is equally pressing. The bordering lands just 
outside of the village or town, or those areas still un- 
used and suitable within, ought to be preserved and 
developed for such purposes. This is not only a timely 
suggestion for the people who are to enjoy them in 
this day, but it is a provision as well for those still to 
come. Nearly every community has hope of growing 
and developing. Why not initiate early in the life of 
a mining town a park policy that will make for the 
beautification and betterment of that future community ? 
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Anc for this kind of development, or any others, the 
earlier that requisite trees are planted the sooner will 
be enjoyed their maturity as well as fruitful service for 
good. 

The value of trees in the coal-mining region is by all 
means real—the need of them unmistakable. They have 
economic value, they have health-giving attributes, and 
they are endowed by God-given beauty. Let us pledge 
ourselves, therefore, to the very prompt reinstatement of 
these, our forest friends. And in so doing we shall con- 
tribute to a score of mining towns and villages added ef- 
ficiency, added health and added happiness. 


AN 
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Coal Situation im the Warring 
Countries 


The American Association of Commerce and Trade in 
Berlin makes the following interesting analysis after a 
year of the war: 

The coal production by metric tons of the important 
European countries in 1913 is shown in the following 
figures : 


Country Coal Brown Coal Total 
Germany..... : 191,511,000 86,475,000 277,986,000 
Great Britain... 287 044,000 Fee 287,044,000 
Austria-Hungary. . . 17,762,000 ~ 35,663,000 53,425,000 
France?. 22.40 40,129,000 793,000 40,422,000 
Belpium4.neeeee 22,846,000 7 ~~” Wea eee 22,846,000 
Russia's4: <r ee 80;745;000 5) eee eee 30,745,000 


The coal output of Great Britain is exceeded by the 
United States only. The British exports in 1913, also in 
metric tons, were as follows: 


Frances.core toe eee 12,775,000 Denmark)... eee 3,034,000 
Germany..... 9,646,000 INOLFWAay ace ose) ee  OCNOOO 
Ttalycckos eer tat 8,952,000 Spall +35 eee 3,648,000 
Russie a eee oes oe 5,999,000 — 
DSwedenen sens 4,553,000 ‘Total, Sa naesee . 50,507,000 


The British output in 1914 was reduced by the follow- 
ing causes : 

1. Approximately 200,000 miners joined the colors. 

2. Lack of timber used for mines, which was declared 
as contraband by Germany in regard to shipments from 
Russia and the Scandinavian countries. 

3. Difficulties in transportation. 

4. Strikes. 

Therefore until December, 1914, exports decreased by 
one-half as compared with 1913, and for 1915 the de- 
crease in domestic consumption is estimated at 27,000,000 
tons on account of reduced activity in the industries, and 
the decrease in total production is figured at 53,000,000 
tons. Coal exports in time of peace take place from South 
Wales via Cardiff, and from Newcastle and the Tyne 
shipments are made to London, Germany, the Scandina- 
vian countries and Russia. 

Decreased outputs resulted in higher prices and im an 
embargo on all exports, excepting to the British colonies. 
In order to put an end to continued rise of foodstuffs, 
increased cost of labor and increasing cost of coal, maxi- 
mum prices for coal may be established. The Scandina- 
Vian countries seem to have insured their English coal sup- 
ply by energetic measures. 

Different, however, is the situation in Italy, which coun- 
try, without any notable coal production of her own, in 
1913 imported from England 9,000,000 tons and from 
Germany (including coke) 2,000,000 tons. Shipments 
from Kngland in the period from January to May 11, 
1915, were 1,250,000 tons less as compared with the same 
period of former years, while shipments from Germany 
increased by 100,000 tons. 
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Judging from all indications, it will be difficult for 
England to satisfy Italy in the matter of coal supply, in- 
asmuch as freight charges caused by the lack of steamers 
have considerably increased. According to information 
received from Rome last March, increase in ocean freight 
rates varies from 600 to 700 per cent., and it is expected 
that the announced American shipments will be very ex- 
pensive for the same reason. 

At a consumption of normally 61,000,000 tons the do- 
mestic production reaches 41,000,000 tons per year. Im- 
ports take place from England (12,000,000 tons) and 
Germany (5,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons), with the re- 
mainder from Belgium. 

The territory in northern France occupied by German 
troops furnished in normal times 27,500,000 tons, and 
the southern districts of St. Etienne, Alais and Le Creu- 
sot only 12,500,000 tons. Considering the lack of labor 
and difficulties in transportation at the present time, the 
entire French coal production can be estimated now at 
6,000,000 instead of 41,000,000 tons, as in normal times. 

Shipments from England are decreasing, and in the pe- 
riod of January to May 11, 1915, shipments decreased by 
1,000,000 tons as compared with the same period in times 
of peace. The Paris Temps states that shipments to 
Paris in the second half of November, 1914, amounted to 
80,000 tons as compared with 300,000 tons, which are 
required normally, 

Coal prices and ocean freight rates have continued to 
rise since January, 1915. 

European Russia has a peace production of 31,000,000 
tons of coal per year, while imports in 1913 amounted 
to 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons, of which 6,000,000 came 
from England and 2,500,000 from Germany. 

Since the coal district of Dombrawa, in Poland, has 
been in the hands of the Germans for some time a loss 
of 7,000,000 tons must be figured, while the production 
of the coal district of Donez (Charkow) has decreased by 
30 per cent. Since English imports via the Baltic and 
the Black Seas have ceased entirely, there remain for 
domestic consumption approximately 20,000,000 tons 
only. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that in 
Russia oil, wood and peat are used to a great extent in 
place of coal. : 

For reasons that shipments of American coal via Vladi- 
vostok are very expensive, owing to high cost of transpor- 
tation via the Trans Siberian railroad, it is evident that 
the Russian coal supply is rather limited. 

In spite of increasing production during the war, the 
output is remaining behind normal. Exports to Italy, 
France and Russia have ceased, while considerable ship- 
ments are being made to Austria and other neutral coun- 
tries, such as Sweden, ete. 

English imports, of course, usually amounting to from 
9,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons per year, have stopped. The 
importance of coal exports in exchange for foodstuffs 
manifests itself now in the trade with Rumania, as it 
formerly did with Italy. 

As things stand today Germany and Austria dominate 
the coal market in northern France, Poland and the Bal- 
kan states, and it seems that they are able to meet the 
demand without any difficulty. 

Switzerland is not furnished now with coal from 
France or Belgium, but is well supplied from Germany. 
Germany need not fear a coal famine. 
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SY NOPSIS—Description of a plant where the 
construction work was designed and carried on 
with an idea of permanency. The shaft is 
concrete-lined and fireproof. Its general design 
is unique. The surface equipment at the mine is 
the last word in uptodate engineering. 





Modern shaft-mining plants designed for permanency 
are in most locations as economical today as the plant 
which was formerly considered a 15-yr. or 20-yr. installa- 
tion. Concrete-lined shafts with steel buntons in many 
parts of the country will cost no more than timbered 
shafts. Steel construction will cost only little more 
when erected over the shaft than the timber headframe, 
tipple and bins. It must seem folly, therefore, in a 
long-time operation to put up timber headworks in any 
but a timber country, remote from the steel-making 


The area tributary to the new shafts is about 2,500 
acres, the seam averaging a little more than 6 ft. in 
thickness. The floor of the coal is generally regular in 
grade and the roof is of firm sandstone, so that other 
roof support is seldom required. Various analyses of 
the coal show it to conform closely to the record given 
below: 


Moisture |; ..42eeee Oo eeV Ola titer carbon a: aeise: Sipe! 
Sulphur | .....3eeeeeee ORS uA mea tenar suc elo. oh a ae 4.64 
Mixed Carbone ood TY ead Ro Sy al Ba OB aS a eee 14,709 


About 25 per cent. of the output of its various mines 
goes to the coal company’s allied industries in Michigan, 
the remainder being shipped to various railroads for 
locomotive fuel. 


GENERAL DESIGN OF SHAFT 
At the start, A. R. Pollock, the general superin- 


tendent, talked over the matter of shafts with the Dravo 
Contracting Co., of Pittsburgh, and his requirements as 





SURFACE PLANT, BERRY NO. 3 MINE, BAIRDFORD, PENN. 


centers. Modern power-plant equipment, with its many 
steam- and labor-saving accessories, is higher only in 
first cost and soon more than pays for its incidental 
increase in price. All along the line of mining-plant 
requirements the higher first-cost argument against the 
better equipment is receiving its death blow. 

The Ford Collieries Co., of Detroit, owning and oper- 
ating mines with a daily capacity of 5,000 tons in the 
Freeport seam of coal about 17 mi. north of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., was firm in its belief that the better equipment 
is the cheaper when planning the construction of the 
plant for its new Berry No. 3 mine, located at Bairdford, 
Penn., about 3 mi. from Curtisville on the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie R.R. In this immediate section the upper 
and lower Freeport seams come together about 200 ft. 
below the surface, the two being separated by a 5-in. 
parting of slate. The country is not a wet one, as far as 
sinking goes, but the coal has some water in spots. 


*Engineer, the Dravo Contracting Co.. Pittsburgh, Penn. 


to car size and output were incorporated into plans and 
specifications, the general design. being a concrete-lined 
section, with flat sides and arched ends. 

With the grouting process for sealing water-bearing 
strata penetrated in the sinking, developed as it is, it 
is possible to sink and line a shaft with concrete under 
most conditions without water rings. By forcing in 
cement mixed with water to the consistency of a cream, 
either in the rock strata before sinking through them or 
through the lining and into the crevices, the shafts can 
be made practically water-tight. This feature in the 
new specifications for concrete-lined shafts appealed most 
strongly to the coal company, and was adopted by it 
as being certainly an advisable measure to take. 

There were no interruptions to the operation of sinking 
or lining, nor were there any unusual circumstances 
delaying progress. Hach shaft was sunk a distance of 
40 ft. before a stretch of lining was started. Jackhamer 
drills were used exclusively in the sinking, always hand- 
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ling their work in good shape. The rock consisted for 
the most part of clay shales and sandy shales, with very 
little sandstone and limestone. There was therefore little 
rock in the shafts that could be used for concrete ag- 
gregate, it being necessary to haul most of the sand and 
gravel nearly 4 mi., 344-ton Packard motor trucks hauling 
the materials. 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

The shafts were designed to be as nearly fireproof as 
possible. The linings are of concrete, as is the partition 
wall separating the supply hoistway from the air com- 
partment in the air shafts. This wall is 5 in. in thickness, 
reinforced with triangular mesh, and was erected in 
panels between the steel 8-in. H-beam buntons, laid on 
edge on 5-ft. centers. The stairway is of structural 
steel, the treads and platforms being of Diamond raised 
plates. The accompanying photograph of the air shaft 
shows a view looking down at an angle from the top 
toward the stairway end. + 

The hoist-shaft buntons are also of steel, a 34-lb. 
section of 8-in. H-beam being used here as in the 
air shaft. The guides in both shafts were of prime long 
leaf yellow pine, in long lengths. The splices in the 
guides in the shaft were different from those seen in 
the photographs of the shaft tops, which show a short 
half-together splice, whereas butt splices were used below 
the surface. 

The arches at the hoist-shaft bottom are unique in 
that buntons are left out entirely, thus obviating the 
necessity for the concrete columns usually placed on each 
side of the shaft at the junction of the shaft and the 
arch. This column is usually placed as a support for 
the ends of the buntons to which the guides are attached. 
The change made it necessary to stiffen the guides by 
placing a steel channel behind one end guide and an 





LOOKING DOWN THE HOIST SHAFT 


I-beam between the two middle guides. The decided 
advantage of course is the absence in the shaft bottom 
of the bulky construction which always hinders the 
passage of air at this’ bend in the air course, and which 
always takes up space where roominess is so much desired. 

What water was struck in the shafts was grouted off 
through the lining at a very low cost, so that the shafts 
are absolutely dry. 

The power plant at this mine of the Ford company 
consists of two batteries of two boilers each of Erie City 
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horizontal return-tubular type, fired by Taylor stokers 
fed from hoppers filled by a belt conveyor from the coal 
tipple. Green fuel economizer blowers produce forced 


draft, the blower engine driving the stoker shafting. 





SHOWING STEEL STAIRWAY IN AIR SHAFT 


Ashes from the stoker grates are hauled in an electric 
larry through a tunnel built for this purpose underneath 
the front of the boilers and carried out at grade to dump 
about 200 ft. away. A 1,500-hp. Cochrane feed-water 
heater with two Dean Bros. feed pumps supplies the 
boilers. 


ENGINE-Room EQUIPMENT 


In the engine room two Erie ball engines drive two 
General Electric 200-kw. direct-current generators, the 
exhaust steam being piped in trenches to the heater in 
the boiler room, where is situated also the engine for 
hoisting the man and supply cage in the air shaft. This 
engine is a Vulcan 16x20 geared, equipped with a 
Nicholson overwinding device with an 84-in. drum 
counterweighted, the counterweight being operated in 
the air compartment of the air shaft on guides fastened 
to the center buntons. A Westinghouse 3-phase 2,200- 
volt alternating-current motor generator of 60-kw. capac- 
ity is also located in this room. This unit supplies 
light to all houses in the mining town. The main hoist 
engine is a 22x36 Vulcan with conical drums 8 ft. in 
diameter. The headframe and tipple are the work of 
Heyl & Patterson, of Pittsburgh. The fan at the air 
shaft is a Jeffrey, reversible type, of 350,000-cu.ft. 
capacity, with an Erie ball-engine drive. 

The plant is designed to handle 3,000 tons of coal 
per day, and the life of the mine is figured at 35 yr. 
The shafts and their appurtenances, together with all 
foundations and mine buildings, were designed and built 
by the Dravo Contracting Co. under my supervision, with 
Samuel Vance as resident superintendent. G. G. Long 
vas engineer for the Ford Collieries Co. 


) 

Some Time Ago a Fatal Accident Occurred in consequence 
of a miner heating his explosive in an oven. This is perhaps a 
much more common method of “getting the explosive into 
condition” than is usually suspected. Among other ways of 
attaining the same end is the practice of carrying the explo- 
sive next to the body. The miner who is guilty of this habit 
may indeed be said to be a walking danger, not merely to 
jhimself, but also to his companions. The advice to the miner 
who does these things may be given in one werd: Don’t. 
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Specifications 





SY NOPSIS—Comments on the new coal spect- 
fications from some of the leading members of the 
local trade are presented herewith. The penalties 
prescribed are regarded as excessive and the ash- 
and heat-unit standards as impractical. Eaception 
is also taken to method of sampling. 





The tentative specifications for the purchase of coal 
for the various New York city departments which were 
printed in Coal Age of July 24 are soon to be taken up 
for final action by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. City Chamberlain Henry Bruere, who is chairman 
of the Central Purchasing Committee, has sent a letter 
to all dealers doing business with the city asking them 
to submit any criticisms or suggestions they may have 
concerning the city’s way of doing business. Some of the 
dealers have already replied to this letter, and Mr. Bruere 
will embody these criticisms and suggestions into a report. 
Should the trades desire it, there is no doubt that they 
will be accorded a hearing, at which time they can have 
the opportunity of presenting their complaints. 


Pattison & Bowns Catus It HarpsHIpP 


Pattison & Bowns is of the opinion that “the standard 
in force is a great hardship to anyone doing business 
with the city and is not for the best interests of all 
concerned, since it tends to lessen competition in many 
ways. 

“The standard of ash called for in all sizes of anthra- 
cite coal is too low and can be obtained only from a few 
small operations. It is a well-known fact that these 
smaller mines which produce an unusually high grade 
coal send their product to the markets that pay the best 
price, and only send it to tidewater during times of 
depression. ‘The standard of ash should be raised so as 
to conform with the standard of the coal produced by the 
majority of the large companies. ‘This is especially so 
for the reason that the City of New York does not pay 
a premium, and it is not fair to have a standard that is 
so difficult that it can only be reached occasionally. 

“The B.t.u.’s called for by the specifications are too 
high and should be lower for the same reason. The 
method of dividing the city into zones is unwise for the 
reason that a wholesaler finds it very difficult to bid on 
a zone which contains institutions that buy by cargo lot 
and also require retail deliveries. Under the old method 
of buying coal for each institution, wholesalers were able 
to bid on every institution that could receive boatload 
deliveries. 

“By the present methods, many institutions of this 
character are put in a zone with others that require 
truckload deliveries. This is surely a hardship to the 
wholesalers and is not in the interest of the city.” 


IMPRACTICAL FEATURES 


An official of one of the companies which has trans- 
acted considerable business with the city characterized 
the specifications as “the most undesirable that have ever 
been offered to the coal trade.” He says further: 


These new specifications provide for raising of the stand- 
ards and doubling of penalties, while there is an absence of 
any provision for arbitration of disputes, lack of any attempt 
to correct the improper methods of sampling, and lastly, an 
arbitrary power is still invested in the city laboratories. 

In view of the fact that the city does not pay premiums, 
it seems unfair to further raise the standards. It has proposed 
to make the ash standard on No. 3 buckwheat 16 per cent. 
and the B.t.u. standard 12,400. This is restricting the ash 
standard three points, from 19 per cent. down to 16 per cent., 
and raising the B.t.u. standard 400. The standard on sizes has 
also been raised. 

According to the new specifications, coal must pass through 
a clear opening of #; in. and over a clear opening of # in. 
The standards of the large mining companies, upon which 
dealers are dependent for their supplies, are for coal to pass 
through an opening of % in. and over an opening of js in. 
The large producing companies do not seek the city business; 
they naturally will not guarantee the specifications. There- 
fore, the dealer is obliged to guarantee to the city a product 
which he cannot buy. In the case of bituminous coal, the ash 
percentage has been lowered from 10 per cent. to 9 per cent., 
which means raising the standard 1 per cent. The B.t.u. 
standard has been increased from 13,800 to 14,000. 


INCREASED PENALTIES 


In addition to raising the standards as stated, the penal- 
ties have also been increased. Coal containing ash up to 12 
per cent. is penalized as formerly at the rate of 1 per cent., 
but should the ash exceed 12 per cent. the penalty is double; 
that is, deductions are made at the rate of 2 per cent. for ash 
in excess of 12 per cent. The same system is proposed with 
respect to the British thermal units. The penalty is 1 per 
cent. for each 100 B.t.u. down to 13,500 and 2 per cent. below 
13,500. 

A contractor could very easily suffer a penalty which would 
amount to practically the confiscation of his coal. Take such 
a product as No. 3 buckwheat, which is sold to the city very 
often on the basis of not over 60c. per ton at the mines—the 
delivered price on this would be approximately $3 per ton. 
A penalty of 20 per cent. would not only wipe out the profit 
on the coal, but the entire cost of the coal itself, and a 20 
per cent. penalty would not be at all unusual under these 
specifications. The same would be equally true of bituminous. 

The “remission clause’ which is to be adopted for the pur- 
pose of allowing a contractor to average up some of his losses 
is entirely inadequate and will not prove any inducement to 
an intelligent bidder. With the system of sampling and 
analyzing designated and with no proper provision for arbi- 
tration of disputes and absolutely no adequate check analysis 
provided for, a contractor would not be able to benefit by this 
‘remission clause.” This provision has been explained in a 
previous article (see p. 122 of the current volume). 

When the contractor delivers coal which is subject to a 
penalty, he may be permitted to deliver a like tonnage of 
better coal; and if this analyzes above the specifications, he 
will be given credit for a premium on as much tonnage as 
that on which he has been penalized, excepting that he shall 
receive no credit against penalties on the 2 per cent. basis. 
In other words, if a contractor has supplied coal which is 
penalized on the 2 per cent. basis, his case is hopeless. In 
order to receive a remission on even a portion of his losses, 
he: would be obliged to purchase a grade of coal which is 
practically unobtainable, and even granting that such coal 
could be had, the extra cost of same would be prohibitive. 

In conclusion, it may be said that for a coal dealer to obtain 
city contracts he must sell cheaper, submit to more discour- 
teous treatment, wait longer for his payments, allow more 
unwarranted deductions and supply better coal than he does 
to his ordinary customers. The number of bidders on city 
contracts has been gradually diminishing, and competition 
will grow steadily less until specifications are adopted that 
give the dealer a better chance. Raising standards and in- 
creasing penalties, which are already doubled, is the surest 
and easiest way to discourage competition. 


Poor SAMPLING CAUSES TROUBLE 


Another dealer comments further on the fact that the 
penalties are such that they could readily more than absorb 
the profit. He says: 
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When it is considered that the city penalizes two or three 
times for the same offense, it is apparent to anyone that a 
very slight falling off in quality entails an actual loss. There 
is usually only about 10c. per ton profit in coal here, and for 
this small profit dealers have for years been guaranteeing to 
meet the specifications at the same prices and even less than 
they are obtaining from private consumers, without any 
guarantee as to quality. 

During the past five years a certain dealer has delivered 
to the city on various contracts approximately 1,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal, the average price of which has been $1.04 
per gross ton at the mines. Considering that during the five 
years there have been a great many market disturbances, this 
average is surprisingly low. In fact, the highest prices paid 
by the city during that time are far less than the average 
private consumer was obliged to pay. 


The Trend of 


rices on business on the Atlantic 
Seaboard indicate a general firming up of that 
market. However, some grades are still being 
negotiated at minimum prices. In Ohio some 
big state contracts have been closed at figures 
substantially less than in previous years. A large 
Middle Western contract shows a better price than 
the old figure. 
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In the coastwise trade the few contracts that have been 
made the past month show the general firmness of the 
market, particularly on the Southern coals. While the 
Panama R.R. cuntiaes award (No. 1327, pp. 367, 446 
and 532) was mostly at $2.60 f.o.b. Hampton Roads 
for Pochahontas, it is penalty understood why the order 
was taken at so low a figure, and it is perhaps the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. The proposals submitted 
to the Boston & Maine R.R. for locomotive supply (No. 
1313, p. 367) were apparently not attractive enough to 
induce buying, the announcement being made (p. 576) 
that no further action would be taken for the present. The 
price paid for coal alongside the “Kronprinz Wilhelm” 
at Norfolk, Va. (pp. 412, 578), is a straw showing the 
firmness at Hampton Roads. 

The active demand offshore is an important factor in 
the situation. The departure of the first steamer on 
regular service to Alexandria, Egypt, notice of which 
appears in this issue, and inquiries such as those from 
Liverpool and the Azores (p. 492), Italy (No. 1479, p. 
531) and Denmark (p. 532), give some reason for pre- 
dicting a strong $2.85 price at Hampton Roads, at least 
for the balance of the calendar year. 

For distribution inland the trend is not so pronounced. 
Recent circulars of Boston agencies announcing a price 
basis for the year beginning Apr. 1, 1916, are not having 
a wholesome effect on the current market. Even small 
contracts like that at Reading, Mass. (No. 1417, p. 489), 
will probably be closed at as low a contract figure as has 
prevailed this year. At retail the Auburn, Maine, city 
supply (p. 532) is a sample indication of the fair prices 
being realized by most local dealers throughout New 
England. 

Such coal from the Pennsylvania districts as is usually 
applied to contracts like the Connecticut Co.’s (No. 1420, 

489) and the Berkshire Co.’s (No. 1427, p. 489) is 
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There has been also a great deal said about the inferior 
quality of city coal based upon chemical analyses made by 
the Central Testing Laboratory. While the work of this 
laboratory may not be questioned, the samples are often im- 
properly taken. 4 

There has been no uniform system of sampling, and in 
many cases this has been carelessly and improperly done. 
There have been instances of variations of 1,000 B.t.u.’s in two 
deliveries of coal made to different places, both out of the 
same shipments. There have also been cases where coal 
shipped to the city has shown extremely poor results, while 
a shipment of exactly the same coal to others has been 
analyzed with favorable results. This probably has been the 
cause of more dissatisfaction than any one thing. 

{It would be interesting to hear from others on this sub- 
ject.—Editor. ] 
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still realizing minimum prices. An instance is the 
Massachusetts Training Schools (No. 1224, pp. 245, 578), 
where the order was placed at prices that net $1.28 f.o.b. 
mines. 

The Crocker-Burbank Coal contract, Fitchburg, Mass., 
in the current issue, recently awarded to shippers of 
Georges Creek at full circular prices for delivery via 
water to Boston against competition of Pocahontas and 
New River, is further evidence of the market’s strength. 

Most of the large consumers in New England, their 
contracts having been very largely placed months ago, 
are beginning now to press shippers for extra deliveries 
in order to be protected against any possibility of car or 
labor shortage later. 

In the Philadelphia market the most important con- 
tracts under consideration have been the 600-ton order for 
White Ash buckwheat coal for the Philadelphia County 
Prison (No. 1409, p. 578) and the deficiency contract for 
the Bureau of Water (No. 1516, p, 577). On the first 
contract there is usually very little competition, and it 
was again awarded to the same company which has 
supphed the coal for a number of years. The bids on 
the water bureau contract have not yet been sufficiently 
tabulated to pass judgment on the results. 

Usually at this time of the year many of the anthracite 
companies begin to look after their contracts with steam- 
coal consumers, a large number of which expire at the 
first of the coming year. However, owing to impending 
disturbances in the mining region it is quite likely that 
the companies will not enter into new contracts, as this 
is the precedent on similar occasions. In several instances 
it is already reported that the operating companies are 
urging their consumers to stock up at the contract price 
and in addition are offering to allow the present contracts 
to run until Mar. 31, 1916. 


OHIO 


Generally speaking, large consumers in Ohio are able 
to buy their fuel for the coming year at a cheaper figure 
than prevailed in 1914-1915. Most of the contracts 
awarded at this time are for a coal supply beginning 
about Nov. 1 and continuing for either six months or a 
full calendar year. 

The contract awarded by the Director of Public Safety 
a few weeks ago for the coal supply for the Scioto River 
pumping station, the garbage-reduction plant and the 
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municipal light plant (No. 1090, pp. 117, 366, 410) 
illustrates the cheaper cost of coal. For the six months 
beginning Nov. 1 the West Virginia mine-run for the 
pumping station will cost $1.42 per ton, delivered on 
the switch, as compared with $1.54, the price paid for 
the same grade of coal in February, 1915, $1.58 per ton 
paid in the last half of 1914 and $1.72 the first half 
of last year. The department also paid $1.19 per ton 
for Hocking nut, pea and slack as compared with $1.20 
for the latter part of last year and $1.3914 for coarse 
slack the first half of 1914. For the garbage-reduction 
plant the department paid $1.19 for Hocking nut, pea 
and slack as compared with $1.1914 per ton the first 
half of 1915, $1.20 the last half of 1914 and $1.3914 
for the first half of 1914. 

The contract to supply 10,000 tons to the Cleveland 
State Hospital (No. 1299, pp. 325, 578), providing for 
Ohio mine-run, delivered on the institution switch at 
$1.79 per ton, compares with $1.9714 paid last year 
for the same grade of coal. 
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On the water-works contract at St. Louis (pp. 117%, 
412), involving 34,000 tons of egg and 37,000 tons of 
screenings, the net price on the lump was 3c. higher than 
last year and on the egg 14c. lower. The freight rate is 
also 544c. higher. The contract for supplying the peni- 
tentiary at Jefferson City was let at a price 63c. per ton 
higher than last year, but this year’s contract is on a 
specification basis, which brings the price slightly below 
that of last year. 

Extracts From a Superintende 

ent’s Diary 


It takes an occasional trip through a cotton mill or a 
steel mill to make a mining man realize that the lot of 
the mine laborer is not so terrible after all. 

Because mining villages are generally located on branch 
lines, 10 miles from nowhere, and moreover because 
miners are denied much of God’s sunlight, our city 
friends assume that no man would stick to mining after 
once learning that he could make a living at a city 
occupation. They have become so accustomed to crowds 
and the excitement of city life that the isolation of our 
villages and the stillness within the mines suggest the 
fate of a Siberian exile to them. 

But when our men try their luck in the cities they 
often find the pace too swift and return at the first 
opportunity. The accounts that they give of their ad- 
ventures show that it is not homesickness alone that 
brings them back. 

One of our men who answered the call of the wander- 
lust by going to a city and accepting work in a cotton 
mill remarked when he returned that whenever he had 
attempted to draw a full breath he found himself wedged 
in between two machines. Another of our citizens 
who tried his hand as a laborer at a steel plant informed 
us, when asked about his adventures, that every time he 
paused to collect his thoughts u rod of hot metal would 
start after him and chase him out of the building before 
he could recall what he was supposed to be doing. 

Men who have made such journeys into the outside 
world become, on their return, prominent forces for 
progress in our community. Not only have they become 
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reconciled to the labor assigned to them by “’ate, but 
they have learned that the new-fangled ideas about 
sanitation and food inspection have not been introduced 
into mining camps for the purpose of hampering the poor 
and lowly and keeping them under control, but are of 
vital importance. 

They have witnessed the workings of similar measures 
in crowded tenement districts, where everyone accepted 
them as a matter of course; and now on their return 
they realize how little attention has been given to such 
regulations and as a result how much more fatal some 
diseases prove in spite of the more healthful surroundings 
of the average mining village. 

We have several cases of typhoid in camp now, and 
today I chanced upon a group of our citizens in con- 
ference with our camp physician. In the group was 
John Taylor, recently returned from a sojourn at a cotton- 
mill village located on the edge of a large city. 

Every suggestion that the doctor made recalled to 
Taylor’s mind some rule and regulation that he had seen 
enforced, and his comments on what he had seen not 
only made it possible for the men to understand what 
the doctor was trying to explain, but gave the doctor 
new ideas as well. 

This discussion of regulations necessary in crowded 
villages led to a pretty full understanding of the advan- 
tages that our citizens really enjoy in comparison with 
their city brothers—advantages that have always been 
unappreciated and taken as a matter of course; and as 
a direct result, our doctor was surprised to find that no 
suggestion that he felt called upon to make was now 
considered too radical by his audience. 

Later in the day I met him again, and he had become 
very enthusiastic about the prospects of making our 
camp a model one from a doctor’s standpoint; he is 
already planning to call the attention of the State 
Medical Society to the work that he is undertaking. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
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National Safety Council will hold its fourth annual 
safety council at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Penn., Oct. 19-21, 1915. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Chicago, 111. 


Engineers Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania will 
hold a special meeting at its rooms, 415 North Washington 
Ave., Scranton, Penn., on Thursday, Oct. 28, 1915, at 8 p.m. 
The object of the meeting is to take corporate action on the 
proposed issue of $15,000 4-per cent. 10-year bonds, for the 
purpose of refunding the outstanding floating indebtedness 
of the society and furnishing money for its general purposes. 
Secretary, T. F. McKenna. 

First Annual State-Wide First-Aid Meet will be held at 
Bicknell, Ind., Oct. 30, 1915, under the auspices of the local 
unions of the United Mine Workers of America and the 
operators of Knox County, the Bureau of Mines and the 
American Mine Safety Association. Secretary, William Bogle, 
Bicknell, Ind. 

United Mine Workers of America will hold its annual 
convention in St. Louis, Mo., beginning Jan. 17 and continuing 
for three weeks. Secretary-treasurer, William Green, 1102- 
1109 Merchants National Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
annual meeting Dee. 7-10, New York City. Secretary, Calvin 
W. Rice, 29 West 39th St.,. New York City. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds its 
monthly meeting third Tuesday of each month; section meet- 
ing, first Tuesday. Secretary, Elmer K. Hiles, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, Ill., holds its regu- 
lar meeting first Wednesday meeting of each month, excepting 
July and’ August. Secretary, J. H. Warder, 1785 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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SY NOPSIS—West Virginia as a state opposes the 
increase in freight rates on coal. The investigators 
of the Public Utilities Commission: declare just 
what coal freightage in Ohio costs the railroads. 
The main features of the Rockefeller-King con- 
tract. Lawson is admitted to bail. 





Resolutions condemning the proposed action of the rail- 
roads have been passed by the Chambers of Commerce of 
Charleston, Fairmont, Clarksburg, Wheeling and Huntington. 
The United Commercial Travelers at Charleston have passed 
a resolution condemning the increases. The miners’ organiza- 
tions at various places demand the old rates, and the state 
Publie Service Commission, with its attorney, S. B. Avis, and 
its railroad representative, E. E. Winters, has visited Wash- 
ington to protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The West Virginia papers have practically all declared the 
impost of higher freight rates destructive to business, and the 
West Virginia Coal Association, through its attorney, Z. T. 
Vinson, its president, T. E. Houston, and its secretary, W. H. 
Cunningham, is contesting the fairness of the increase. 

Most of the arguments suggest that the increased freight 
will involve a reduction of 15c. per ton on all the coal mined 
in West Virginia and that the profits would be more than 
wiped out by such a change in freight. But of course many 
of the market prices will be automatically raised 15c. per ton 
by the increased transportation charge, and the action will 
be more likely to limit the further growth of the West Vir- 
ginia market than to curtail its present well-extended area. 

The West Virginia operators have faith that the rail- 
roads will decide not to make the proposed increase. Perhaps 


the intention is only to bluff off the attempt of the Ohio 
operators and public in seeking to reduce Ohio rates. But in 
any event it is felt that no change will be made. One or- 


ganization has called for $50,000 from its members for a de- 
fense fund, but only $20,000 has been actually asked for, and 
it is likely no more will be paid in unless the fight appears 
more hopeless than it now seems to be to the contestants. 

On Oct. 1 the Railway Commission of West Virginia filed 
a statement with the Interstate Commerce Commission reject- 
ing a suggestion that it arbitrate the freight rate differentials 
between West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania bituminous 
coal fields on so-called lake-cargo coal or coal which goes in 
solid trainloads from the mines to lake ports for transship- 
ment. The commission declares that it cannot arbitrate and 
has no authority to make its findings binding upon the coal 
carriers. 

The investigators appointed by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission to examine the books of the Hocking Valley Ry. have 
filed their report. The cost of moving coal is as follows: 





Journey from Distance, Cost of Mills per 

Nelsonville to Miles Freight, Cents Ton-Mile 
TTOVERG. Mea aie ss RUE eink 181 46.68 2.579 
HOstorian. iis -2 ss See eee 150 SlalAl 2.514 
Marion. Astin: 2. a: ae 107 31.50 2.944 
Delaware. <i ashe eden mae 85 25.83 3.039 
Golimbusss ss. cc seen eee 61 20.55 3.369 
584 162.27 2.779 


To these figures for freight should be added 1.88c. when 
the coal is unloaded at the docks and wharves for Lake ship- 
ment. 


Ohio Miners Start Coéperative Stores 


The miners in Ohio are preparing to follow the example 
of the Illinois mine employees in establishing codperative 
stores. This movement is to be praised whenever there seems 
a prospect of success. Just at present, however, the Ohio 
miners are suffering from the past dullness and the lengthy 
strike and are not sure of a busy winter season; so condi- 
tions are not favorable for starting stores. Moreover, the 
merchants having helped to tide the miners over the idle 
period are entitled to better treatment. 

It is quite likely that the refusal of these merchants to 
bankrupt themselves by giving unlimited credit is the cause 
of their being penalized at this time by the starting of codper- 
ative stores which will themselves be equally unable to carry 
their clients through a long period of idleness. Even the bit- 
terness of the experience in codperative store business is, 
however, to be welcomed for the miners. Only by having an 
initiation into the costs and losses of such business will they 
learn to maintain a charitable outlook toward these small 
canvitalists. 
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Joseph Kobylak, representing the miners of Rush Run, is 
discussing this matter with William Roy, vice-president of 
subdistrict No. 5 of district No. 6, the eastern Ohio field. 
Stores are already being operated at Adena and Fairpoint and 
it is proposed that others be opened at Rush Run, Maynard, 
and Midway. If enough stores can be started to make the 
establishment of a wholesale house advisable this will be 
provided by the codperation of the various local stores. 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Co.’s Contract 


The contract submitted by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
to the representatives of the miners on Oct. 2 and accepted 
by them subject to a general referendum provided for: 1. 
The representation of the men at each camp on the basis 
of one delegate for 150 wage earners. Each camp is to have 
at least two representatives. 2. The holding of district con- 
ferences, joint committees and joint meetings. 3. The pre- 
vention and adjustment of industrial disputes. 4. Social 
and industrial betterment. 

For purposes of mediation the company’s camps are to be 
divided into five districts—the Trinidad, the Walsenburg, the 
Cafion, the Western and the Sunrise, Wyo., districts. The 
Canon district comprises all the mines in Fremont County. 
The Western district includes all the operations on the 
Western Slope in Colorado. 

The delegates of the miners and the company at each 
district conference will select from their number joint com- 
mittees, each composed of six members. These committees 
will be as follows: One on industrial codperation and con- 
ciliation, one on safety and accidents, one on sanitation, health 
and housing, and one on recreation and education. 

The company pledges itself to observe all federal and 
state mining laws and not to discriminate against any of 
its employees on account of membership or nonmembership 
in any society, fraternity or union. The right to hire and 
discharge, the management of the properties and the direction 
of the working forces are vested exclusively in the company 
and are not to be abridged by anything contained in the 
agreement. 

Under the plan the company will post a list of offenses 
for which dismissal may be made without notice. Employees 
may not be dismissed for other offenses except after notifica- 
tion that a repetition will result in dismissal, but the company 
still reserves the right to relieve employees from duty for 
lack of work. Employees are guaranteed the right to hold 
meetings, to purchase supplies where they please and to 
employ checkweighmen. 


How Miners’ Grievances Are To Be Settled 


Any miner or group of miners aggrieved at any working 
condition must take the matter to the elected representative 
of the camp. He is to try and reach an agreement with the 
foreman or superintendent. Failing that, he is at liberty to 
appeal to the president’s industrial representative, who is at 
present David Griffiths, or to the higher officers of the com- 
pany, finally reaching the president, J. F. Welborn. 

But another method of settlement is provided. The miner 
or miners may have a hearing before the district joint com- 
mittee on conciliation. This committee may either hear the 
case or appoint an umpire, whose decision shall be binding on 
both parties. If the committee fails to reach an agreement, 
it shall be settled by arbitration or by reference to the 
Colorado State Industrial Commission. 

The company provides that the representatives of the men 
shall not be discharged unjustly or discriminated against in 
the apportionment of cars or work, and any representative 
who believes he has a grievance may appeal to the State 
Industrial Commission. The agreement is to remain in force 
till Jan. 1, 1918, and shall continue in force thereafter subject 
to revision should either party give 90 days’ notice that such 
revision is desired. 


Provisions Relating to Living Conditions 


The employees are guaranteed that the charges for dwell- 
ings without bath shall not exceed $2 per room per month. 
The present uniform charge of 40c. per electric light per 
month with free light on porches shall not be increased. 
There shall be no charge for domestic water except where 
the company is obliged to purchase it. In such cases the 
rate chargeable shall be substantially the same as the cost 
to the company. 

To encourage employees to cultivate flowers and vegetable 
gardens the company agrees to fence, free of charge, all its 
house lots. It will continue its practice of removing garbage 
free of charge. As the need becomes manifest it will continue 
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its present policy of providing, as rapidly as possible, suitable 
bathhouses and social centers in the nature of clubhouses 
for the employees at the several mining camps. 

Bight hours will constitute a day’s work for all under- 
ground employees. This will mean eight hours exclusive of 
the noon hour and the time required to go and come from 
the mine opening to the place of employment. Nine hours 
will constitute a day’s work for all outside labor, except 
that of firemen and engineers. 

All employees will be paid semimonthly by check. No 
deductions will be made from earnings, except where author- 
ized by employees. No change affecting conditions of em- 
ployment with respect to wages or hours will be made 
without giving 30 days’ notice, as is provided by statute. 

The schedule of wages and the working conditions now 
in force in the several districts will continue without reduc- 
tion; but if, prior to Jan. 1, 1918, a general increase is 
granted in competitive districts in which the company does 
not conduct operations, a proportional increase will be made. 
For this purpose a joint meeting of the miners’ representatives 
and proper officers of the company will be called, within 30 
days after the increase in competitive districts is effective, 
to discuss and determine a method for fixing the schedule 
in the new districts affected. 
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Outlook in Coal Mining 


In our last issue we printed nearly two pages of com- 
ments from prominent coal-mining people relative to the 
prospects for business in the coal industry this fall and 
winter. Additional opinions are coming in every day, the 
following being only a few of those received: 


ALABAMA 


' B, F. Roden, Pres., Roden Coal Co., 
([Minwial aE. eta, OLN oe Fairly good. Prices still low, and as bulk 
of contract business does not expire until 
next year, the average price for coal will 
be low this winter. 
W. R. Young, Hills Creek Min. Co., 
Wieaveplacntonen. cage... Se oh due Fair. Domestic business good. 


business dull. 
James Gallacher, V. P. & Gen. Mer., 
Summit Coal Co., Dora.......... 


Steam 


Good. This is new company just organized 
to develop 1,000 acres on Black Creek 


seam. 
CANADA 
John S. Barton, Minudie Coal Co., 
Ltd., River Herbert, N.S......... Moone brisk. There is great searcity of 
abor. 
COLORADO 
G. W. Harris, Pres., Colorado & Utah 
Ragdh On DGOVEL..<au has ella. sae Good in the Routt County field. 
auanite Caen. Co; Bowie. a... Poor. 
ead Wolfersperger, M. S., Yampa ‘ 
Valley Coal Co., Pallas.......... Good. 
ILLINOIS 
Carl Scholz, Pres., Rock Island Coal 
Mins CG CHICO: 2. vient e tears Average business this fall and winter. If 


strike occurs in competitive fields busi- 
ness will be rushing. 
West End Coal Co., Springfield... . . Fairly good. 
W. OC. Alexander, Pres., The Carter- 
ville Herrin Coal Co., Herrin.... 
Egyptian Coal & Min. Co., Marissa. . 
po Week: ean, Clark C..& C: Co., 
Peori .......,... Above the average. 
Bell & Zoller Coal ‘Co., Chicago... . Very geod. 
F. 8. Pfahler, Gen. Supt., Southern 
Coal, Coke & Min. Co., Belleville. . 


About normal. 
Fair. 


Better than last year. 


Bessemer Coal & Min. Co., Tilden.. Better. 
Carterville & Big oe Coal Go.; 
Carterville. . See Good. Many of the large mines which 


have been idle in Williamson County are 


now working full time. 
James A. Hall, Trustee, Cantrall Co- 
Operative Coal Co., Springfield... Good. 
INDIANA 


.M. Ogle, Pres., Vandalia Coal Co., 
ee yee PUR e ee ster tele s. 3 . Materially improved. 
John H. Jones, Klondike Coal Co., 


(ayo hes SCOT dpe anne en ane Good. 
: , IOWA 
A. B. Dudley, Treas., Egypt Coal Co., ; ; 
Ct EE Bie Aa” ee ene Fair. Prices weak account too much 


eastern (Ill.-Ky.) coal being dumped 
on this market. 


Phoenix Coal Co., Mystic.......... Fair. Fnough business but prices low. 


Too much eastern coal. 
S. P. Maring, Pres., Iowa Block Coal 


Co., Exline. . . Good. 

TT. Es “Lee, Pres., i Peerless Coal C Oz; 
“Ups A oe Normal. 
K.G. Carney, Gen. Mer., Wright Coal 
Co., Warneye!..cbnitewns wes sGood! 

KENTUCKY 

Thomas S. Hayman, Gen. Mer., Elk 
Horn Min. he Fleming....... Fine. 

Frank L. Long, M. &., The Royal 
Colheries Cos, Offutt... 3.5. 6.0. Goou. 
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J. W. Cockill, Gen. Mer. 


\ , Henry Clay 
C. & C. Co., Lookout 


Extra good. Labor and car shortage. All 
mines arranging to increase o d 

Re Coke, G. M. Min. Div., Elk a 3 ae 
Horn Min. Corp., Fleming. . 

Himyar Coal Corp., Domino...... 

Magnet Coal Co., Four ae . Good. 

ae Fork Coal Coe Wallins Creek Fair. 

L. Moss, Bee & Sons Coal Co., 


Running full time. 
. Good. 
Car shortage at present. 


We ay eet Fairly good. 
David Halley, A The ‘Purity ‘Cannel 
Coal Co., P restonburg. © 20, Wend Good. 


Reals Wheeler, Brush Creek Min. & 
Mfg. Co., Wheeler....... 


: . Good. 
T. B. Mahan, Mahan- Jellico ‘Coal 


Co.,) Packard54t2.- 290) see Good 
E. W. "Holt, The Holt Coal Co., Cen- 
eval Citgo. i/o% toa 2 Go Normal. Car shortage. 
MISSOURI 
W. L. Sehmick, Gen. Mer., Big 
Muddy C. & I. Co., St. Louis.... Fair on domestic coal but poor on indus- 
trial coal. 
MONTANA 
Walter soli Star Coal Co., Mussel- 
shelliaes) ... . 2) See ee Above average. 


NEW MIEEXICO 
Thomas H. O’Brien, Gen. Mgr., Stag 
Canon Fuel Co., Dawson......... Fair. 
PA. Allaire, Emerson & Allaire, San 
Antonio. 0° eee een Good. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dept., 
I\en- 
. Exceptionally good. 
OHIO 


The Meister Coal Co., Flushing... .. Moderate. 
W. F. Upson, Pres., Upson Coal & 

Min. « Cok oD isieee ena eee te Good. 
F. W. Braggins, Lorain Coal & Dock 

Co., Columbusieneseee an ee aoe Much better. 
Thomas Brettell, Jr., Gen. Mer., 

3rettell Bros., Mingo Junction.... Good. 


OKLAHOMA 

J. G. Puterbaugh, Pres., McAlester 

Fuel Co.,- McAlester......... of 

Wm. A. Evans, Gen. Supt., Rock 
Island Coal Min. Co., Hartshorne. Good. 

Carbon Coal ‘Co., Carbon.......... Business will depend upon weather. 


winter, good business. 
Okmulgee Coal Co., Okmulgee..... Normal. Good outlook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

W. W. Helman, Blain Run Coal Co., 

Coalport:3 1.2 ae ee Much better. 
Hebron Robison, Gen. Mgr., West 

Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal  Co., 

Pittsburgh. . .. Continuous improvement. 
W.G. Rogers, Gen. Mer, Fair View 

Min. Co., Pittsburgh. . 


J. W. Dering, Mer. Min. 
National BRaeerene Col, 
mare . spa veite 


About 70 to 75 per cent. of last year. 


Cold 


Very good. August tonnage greater than 
June and July combined. September 
better than August. Good outlock. 

J. P. Corcoran, Traders Coal Co., 


Ridgewood. . . Brick. 
Ellsw orth Coal Min. Co., ‘Minersville. Good. 
TEXAS 


R. W: ‘Carr,-.Carrn’ Coal’ (Co; San 
Antonio: aw. oad eae ee ee Dull. 
J. H. MeLure, Gen. Mer., Strawn 
Coal Co; Strawn. acess . Good. 
Geo. Derby, Gen. Mer., Santo Tomas 


Coal Go: baredor anes sae Good. 
Bridgeport Coal Co., Bridgeport.... Ordinary. We have fuel oil as competitor. 
UTAH 
Central C. & C. Co., Salt Lake City.. Good. 
J.S. Smith, Sales Mer. Spring Canyo- ' 
Coal Co. 5 walt) Dake Citys ..a. Crood. 
VIRGINIA 


C. H. Thompson, Gen. Mer., 
Coal Min. Co., Darbyville... 

J. S. Cheyney, Stonega Colhery Co., 
Glamorgan: sen tee ie 

Everett Drennan, V. P. and Gen. 
‘igr., Stonega Coake & Coal Co., 
Pig Stone Gap.... 


Darby 
Above normal. 


Better this fall. 
All mines 


Stimulus due to big 
Steam and domestic 


Better than any time this year. 
working full time. 
demand for coke. 
coals quiet. 

WASHINGTON 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattie.... About same as last year. 
B. H. Johnston, Pres., Mendota C. & 

G,@oi,,Gentralia sae cs Same as last year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A. J. King, Sunbeam Coal Co., 
Charleston........ . Good. 
W.N. Page, Pres., Gauley Mountain 


. Coal markets and prices unsatisfactory 
Coke in gcod demand and prices improv- 


Coal Co., Ansted. . 


_ ing. 
Vulcan Coal Co., Vulean..... + Good. 
Ben Franklin Coal Co., Mountsville. Good. 


Black 
Much better. 
. Good demand for all grades. 
age. 

WYOMING 
Cambria Fuel Co., Cambria......... Fair. 
Frank A. Manley, V. P. and Gen. 

Mer., Union Pacifie Coal Co., Rock 

Spr ene « < ses See .... Good all over the West. 
The Owl Creek Coal Co., Gebo...... Business very good. 
Peter Kooi, Kooi..... Se Better than usual. 


Black Betsey Coal Min. Co., 
Betsey. 


Carbon Co val Co., Carbon...:.:.. Labor short- 
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CoaleeCivilization=e-War 


That the actual civilization of today and the continu- 
ance of the present war are both dependent to a large ex- 
tent on the output and use of coal is a fact not generally 
known or realized and may appear to be an anomaly or 
an exaggeration. Yet it is neither—no anomaly because it 
is the result of systematic study and experiment, a form 
of true evolution ; no exaggeration when we take into con- 
sideration the vast number of processes using coal or de- 
pendent on its products. 

Nor is the money value of the coal we produce, to say 
nothing of its byproducts, a matter of general knowledge. 
Take the value of raw coal at the mines as it is loaded upon 
cars. In 1913, for the United States alone, this amounted 
to $760,488,758. Its potential value is much greater, 
probably at least twice as much. 

When we consider the vast proportion of our coal busi- 
ness, the ignorance of the average man regarding its con- 
ditions, activities and nature is astounding. Talk to peo- 
ple, ask them what coal is composed of, how it is mined, 
what products we obtain from it, the answers to such ques- 
tions will prove the foregoing statement to be true. Even 
the daily papers, that could easily obtain accurate data, 
show a misunderstanding and lack of knowledge on the 
subject that are both ludicrous and lamentable. 

As to the need, the absolute necessity of coal to a con- 
tinuance of the war now going on, the words of that fa- 
mous Britisher, David Lloyd George, in a speech made 
last week at a national conference of coal operators and 
miners, make a plain and startling summary: 

“Coal means life for us and death for our foes. Steam 
means coal; rifles mean coal; shells are filled with coal— 
the very explosive inside of them is coal, and coal carries 
them right on to the battlefield to help our men. Coal is 
everything to us, and we want more of at to win the vic- 
tory. Our navy owes its strength to coal. We must have 
more coal to win.” 

Even to fight at all, under modern warfare conditions, 
coal is absolutely necessary. 

If all the coal mines in the countries at war were closed, 
all fuel stocks exhausted (as they very soon would be if 
the mines did not operate) and no coal could be obtained 
from neutral countries, the war on land would automatic- 
ally end, unless the combatants returned to swords, knives, 
bayonets and clubs. Battleships, cruisers and submarines 
would be badly crippled, as it would be impossible to get 
sufficient oil to take the place of coal. 

Coal is the prime mover of our civilization ; and whether 
for peace or war, it is the substance that gives to us more 
useful things, more things vital to our existence, than any 
other substance. It is the one necessity about which we 
know so much and yet so little. Formed when there was 
no sign or footstep of man, its real value has only been 
discovered in the last few years. Without it our boasted 
civilization would be as of the Stone Age. 

Many people believe that coal furnishes us only light, 
heat and power, whereas it is from coal that we obtain 
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beautiful dyes, delicate flavors, the fragrance of flowers, 
the most powerful drugs, the material for modern explo- 
sives, antiseptics and disinfectants roofing material, road, 
pavement and building materials, oils of various kinds, 
fertilizers, besides many other substances of great com- 
mercial value. 
The following verse, published in Punch, covers the 

situation exactly: 

“There’s hardly a thing that man can name 

Of use or beauty in life’s small game 

But you can extract in alembic or jar 

From the ‘physical basis’ of black coal tar ; 

Oil and ointment and wax and wine 

And the lovely colors called aniline; 

You can make anything, from a salve to a star, 

If you only know how, from black coal tar.” 
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Rockefeller im Colorado 


The visit of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to Colorado has 
had all the good effects prophesied by W. L. Mackenzie 
King, who, speaking of the future possibilities of a satis- 
factory settlement, said: “The will and conscience of 
John D. Rockefeller is more powerful in Colorado at 
present than any force which could be brought to better 
conditions.” I. P. Walsh’s criticism of that forecast now 
appears only weak and stupid, but men of his cast of 
mind are not seriously troubled even when they are shown 
to be ridiculous. 

Mr. Rockefeller has vindicated himself and has done 
a considerable service to democracy by his genial proof 
that a rich man is in no way different from other men 
and is capable of enjoying the same pleasures. The 
wonder is that the public should have found it necessary 
to doubt it and growled so unpleasantly because for so 
long he did not take the tiresome journey and long time 
which were necessary to prove it. 

But his trip is in a sense discouraging. Where is our 
democracy, if the public and some employees are to seethe 
with discontent and then to be brought back to friend- 
liness by being cozened with a little easy familiarity ? 
Are the slap on the back and a handshake really so 
potent that they become more effectual than liberality 
and character? No wonder the labor agitator, who also 
can dance with the miners’ wives and grasp the hardened 
and begrimed hand of the toiler, has such power. 

Surely the long attempts of the Colorado Fuel and 
Tron Co..to build good homes, maintain a fine hospital, 
provide excellent schools and secure safety for its em- 
ployees should not have been overlooked by the public. 
Surely the work of the Rockefeller Foundation to sup- 
ply a livelihood for the persons who had vituperated 
Rockefeller and all his officials should not have been 
forgotten. But still more surely these excellent qualities 
of Rockefeller’s company and institution should not have 
been covered with oblivion only to have the trick of 
acquiring the good-will of the employees and the public 
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turned by such trifling acts as the visit of that millionaire 
und a few meals eaten in common. But it is no new thing 
to see the public stampeded one way or the other by its 
personal interest in an individual. The people like to 
erect certain visible impersonations of times and condi- 
tions and seek some man to use as a type just.as they sculp- 
ture a figure of justice and set it symbolically on a court 
house as a source of inspiration. 

It is grossly undemocratic for the public to be so easily 
appeased by the mere presence of a rich man and yet to 
be so undemonstrative and even so hostile when that rich 
man and his associates have proved themselves for so 
many years the disinterested friends of the miner. We 
shall only be democrats when we judge a man by his 
acts and not by his manner. It is to be regretted that 
Rockefeller was not understood and appreciated till he 
used those arts which a politician learns and practices 
with only one-tenth part of the sincerity with which 
Rockefeller is animated. 

But mine managers may well learn a lesson. Justice 
is excellent, but the quality of being human—humanity— 
is even better. We cannot get along without the personal 
element in management. Absenteeism is largely the ab- 
sence of the human touch and nothing more. It may be 
apparent even when the management is physically present 
though spiritually removed. In cities where employer 
and employee live within a few squares of each other, 
absenteeism is as glaringly apparent as ever it was in 
the Colorado camps. 

Democracy too often does not reason from analogy. 
It too frequently depicts individuals who are at a distance 
as if they were something other than human. But the 
coal miner must not be blamed for not understanding 
a millionaire whose father made his money in oil, for 
others than he show an equal inability to exercise a 
saving imagination. 

Only today there came into the office of Coal Age a 
man whose business for many years has been advertising. 
He wanted to know who was the author of the “Notes 
from a Superintendent’s Diary,” which has been running 
in these columns and has met with so many favorable 
comments. “I am sure,” said this visitor, “that scholarly 
fellow never superintended a mine; he has such a broad 
and human view.” Was there ever a more laughable 
statement ? 

He was assured that the author of that diary had been 
a superintendent for several years and even now found 
in the mines his source of income. And if a man who 
has graduated from college, has seen something of the 
world and has had a wide range of reading has evolved 
from his consciousness such a conception—let it not be 
termed puerile for fear he may read this editorial— 
what may be, what even must be expected from men who 
without his advantages have been taught year after year to 
believe that Rock-feller is a barrel of oil with a battle-ax 
in one hand and a club in the other and cursed with a 
face lean with avariciousness ? 

Of course not by any means is it true that all the 
present employees who voted for Rockefeller’s new 
plan were lukewarm or opposed to him through the long 
period of strife which marked the Colorado strike. In 
fact, most of the men who continued working during 
the strike—not, of course, those who have been reémployed 
since its conclusion—must have been markedly loyal to 
stand by the company through the murder and arson 
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which the strikers visited so liberally on the faithful. 
Still, that many of them were won over is suggested by 
the queer freaks in voting. Rockefeller danced and met 
his employees in closest union at Cameron. Here 128 
voted in favor of the plan and none against. But in 
Rockvale, Fremont County, where Rockefeller did not 
go and where therefore he is still an absentee, the vote 
was 81 in favor of the plan and 156 in opposition to it. 
The whole vote stands 2,253 ayes and 483 noes. 

It is interesting to note that in the mines around 
Ludlow the voting was most consistently for the Rocke- 
feller-King plan. Either the men there know the facts 
of that trouble or else the presence of Rockefeller has 
cone much to remove the animus created by the unfortu- 
nate event which happened in that unlucky spot. 

It is apparent that larger than measures stands the 
man; stronger often than right doing is the “glad-hand.” 
It would be indeed well if the anthracite operators 
could only learn that fact. It would help them to receive 
justice in their relations with the public and in their 
dealings with their employees, and they would not have 
the difficulty they now experience in securing amicable 
adjustments of their coal prices and wages. So far the 
operators have not recognized their place as industrial 
leaders or they would not have found their rightful 
supremacy menaced by those who not only term them- 
selves, but actually are, the leaders of labor. 


Tihe Need for Sterm Measures 


In one of Gilbert’s farces we are gravely assured that 
the burglar when he isn’t burgling is dangling his 
children on his knee. And Gilbert was probably correct 
in his appraisal of burglar morals. But despite the 
virtues of burglars and other bad bold men we cannot 
afford to let them go free to terrorize society nor can we 
because of the good that is undoubtedly in them overlook 
the evil which is equally undoubted. 

One questions whether it is well to let bygones be 
bygones and let the Colorado strikers who burned, shot 
and terrorized men and women go scot free. If the 
past were past and past forever we might feel satisfied 
with such a solution, but what guarantee is there that 
the offenses, now to be forgiven and forgotten, will not 
be repeated by these or other men? This last labor 
struggle is not the only instance in the selfsame state of 
Colorado. 

In Arizona, a state which corners with Colorado and 
has a governor more criminally lenient than even Gov- 
ernor Ammons ever was, six mine officials have been 
taken prisoners by the strikers and their sympathizers. 
A sheriff’s posse rescued them and put them in Clifton 
court house for safety. The strikers, 2,000 in number, 
have raided the ice and electric plants, taking out non- 
union men. Their ery is, “Down with the mine manager ! 
Hurrah for Governor Hunt!” 

The law has been treated as a weapon to be used or 
laid aside at the will of governors and prison authorities 
at the bidding of politics or maudlin sentiment. It has 
now lost all its strength—no, not all. It still restrains 
sidewalk expectoration, delayed reporting of tax returns, 
smoking in forbidden places and other like peccadillos. 
For crime it has lost much of its value, especially when 
those who are guilty of it have a long line of noisy 
and well-distributed supporters to make a lusty protest: 
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Colorado-New Mexico Meet 
By EpGar SHERMAN* 


That first-aid work has advanced in the Colorado and New 
Mexico coal fields was well demonstrated by the eight teams 
competing for first honors in the Colorado-New Mexico meet 
which featured Miners’ Day at the Trinidad-Las Animas 
County Fair, Sept. 23. 

The maximum score possible was 400 points for the four 
events, and no team in the competition was penalized as many 
as 50 points for careless work or failure to apply the proper 
treatment. Oakview No. 2, of the Oakdale Coal Co., was 
awarded the cup with a total score of 384, while the Walsen 





BOY SCOUTS AS RAILBIRDS AT MEET, SHOWING THEIR 
INTEREST IN PROCHEDINGS 


team of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. took 
with a total of only 2 points less. 

The teams competing and their final scores were as fol- 
lows: Oakview No. 2, 384; Walsen, 382; Piedmont, 378; Mor- 
ley, 373; Grey Creek, 373; Delagua, 371; Ravenwood, 370; 
Oakview No. 1, 354. 

The events were as follows: 

One-Man Event—A man has his left foot and ankle 
crushed by a loaded car and as a result has a severe shock. 
A large blood vessel on the front of the foot is wounded and 
bleeds freely. Dress and carry 50 ft. without stretcher. 


second place 


*Cokedale, Colo. 
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Full-Team Event—A rock falls on a man, causing a com- 
pound fracture of the right thigh at the middle third, a sim- 
ple fracture of both bones of the left forearm and a com- 
pound fracture of the left side of the lower jaw. Dress and 
earry 100 ft. on a stretcher. 

Two-Man Event—A man is rolled by a car, and the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh ribs on his right side are fractured. 
He is found with blood flowing from his mouth and suffering 
from a severe shock. Dress and carry 50 ft. 

Full-Team Event—A man has received in a gas explo- 
sion second-degree burns on face, scalp, hands and forearms. 
Dress and carry 100 ft. 

The judges in the contest were: Lieutenant J. R. Hall, of 
the United States Medical Corps of Fort Logan, Colo., Captain 
H. G. Garwood, Dr. J. W. Ameese, Dr. E. O. Coleman and Dr. 
R. M. Shea. All the four last-mentioned are of Denver. 

While the first-aid meet was the primary feature of Min- 
ers’ Day there were other contests arranged for the visiting 
miners and their families, and both the Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls of the various camps participated in the celebra- 
tion. 
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Imstitute Mining Schools 





SY NOPSIS—The anthracite miners are attend- 
ing night school in great numbers, and classes for 
women and girls are being held at Nanticoke, 
Penn. 








The reports of those mining institutes in the anthracite 
region that are conducting mining schools at night under 
the direct control of the local public-school boards have just 
been completed by their respective presidents and secretaries 
and have been compiled and arranged in a comprehensive re- 
port by Charles K. Gloman, chief clerk of the Susquehanna 
Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. This pamphlet is published 
by those companies that have taken a special interest in this 
work. 

INSTITUTE, SCHOOL, STATE AND COMPANY COMBINE 


This is the fifth report since the movement started, though 
the organizations were for some years in no way aided by 
the school district or the state. In fact this is the second 
season during which the schools have been directly controlled 
by the public-school boards and have enjoyed the immediate 
codperation of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
At the same time the operating coal companies have not made 





OAKVIEW NO. 2, WINNERS OF FIRST PRIZE 


All Welshmen and proud of it. From left to right: 
Alec MacBurnie, captain; Eharlyn Richards, D. G. Roberts, 
A. H. Powell, P. Daley, A. G: Sugg. Seated: W. L. Morgan, 
superintendent, with cup captured from Walsen team 


WALSEN TEAM, WHICH TOOK SECOND PRIZE 
This team had won first prize in three previous meets 


and held cup two years against all comers. From left to 
right, standing: Robert Bausfield, Joe Wood, B. S. Marble; 
kneeling: Joe Polaski, Jim Cruso and Lawrence Cruso 
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the assistance rendered by the commonwealth a reason for 
withdrawing their help but have continued to extend their 
moral and financial support. The wisdom of this threefold 
method of control has been amply proved by the results. 
With advisory committees representing both the employers 
and employees coéperating with the public-school authorities 
the three elements are united and assure the present and 
future success of the schools. 

The needs of the employee and those of the employer 
are thus combined with the knowledge and experience of the 
educational experts. The best proof of the success of this 
combination is that this year 11 of the students passed the 
state examinations for mine foremen and 44 those for assist- 
ant mine foremen. The total number of those studying has 
also increased greatly. 

There were over 2,500 students enrolled in the schools 
of the Nanticoke Mining Institute, the Shamokin and Mt. 
Carmel Mining Institute and the Williams Valley Mining In- 
stitute in the season which ended this spring, and the ag- 
gregate membership of these institutes was 2,296. The follow- 
ing table shows the remarkable growth of the first two insti- 
tutes and their schools since they were founded in 1910: 


: an Shamokin and Mt. Carmel 

Institute Nanticoke Mining Institute Mining Institute 
Year Members Students Members Students 

Vc) 1 Dee ee 500 100 108 25 
1OVIsT2besa ns. 501 128 254 56 
ROT =] See dato 679 637 571 763 
TOUSHL4s) Ss. 821 841 761 1,016 
JOI4—16 060 os 928 1,269 1,073 1,052 

In addition to this the Williams Valley Institute, which 


has just completed its second year, had 295 members and 


242 students. 


INSTRUCTION ALSO FOR WOMEN IN THEIR WORK 


Men are not the only pupils, nor is mining the only study 
taught. During five months of the last season Mrs. Anna 
Snyder Lape was employed by the Nanticoke Mining Insti- 
tute as field secretary for the sewing classes for married 
women and employed girls. The last month of her time was 
devoted to a canvass of the houses in the community, and 
she secured no less than 559 applications from women to 
attend the night classes in sewing, cooking and English this 
fall. j 

These schools conducted by the mining institutes under 
the direction and authority of the local school boards aided by 
the State Department of Public Instruction have the hearty co- 
operation and support of the coal companies whose employees 
attend them. In the Nanticoke District, the Susquehanna 
Coal Co., the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and the Alden Coal Co. 
are their supporters. In the Shamokin and Mt. Carmel Dis- 
trict the companies interested are the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. The ma- 
jority of the students at the Williams Valley Institute schools 
are employees of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 


LOWER COAL FIELD HAS ALSO BUSY SCHOOLROOMS 


Similar night schools have been conducted in the boroughs 
of Plymouth and Shickshinny, but only under the auspices 
of the local school board. The Panther Valley Mining In- 
stitute had a paid-up membership of 770 last year, and held 
six monthly meetings. The work was divided into districts 
and these vied with one another in presenting papers. These 
papers and the discussions arising from them were of much 
assistance to the membership. 

In connection with the institute, night schools were con- 
ducted by employees from the engineering department, under 
the direction of the superintendent of schools, who is also one 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s superintendents. 
The school had a membership of 139 and an average attend- 
ance of 81. Two'sessions were held weekly, and mining, pri- 
mary, electrical, English and mechanical subjects were taught 
by 10 instructors. 

This gave an average of one teacher to eight scholars, 
which is larger then is customary. In a number of instances 
students have been promoted especially where the graduates 
have passed their examinations and been certificated as mine 
foremen. The students have a slight charge to meet for 
books. The average expense is $2 per pupil. 
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San Francisco Meet of National 
Safety Council 

On Sept. 23 and 24, the Third Annual Joint Field 

Meet of the American Mine Safety Association and 

the United States Bureau of Mines was held in San 

Francisco at the International Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
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tion. This year the California Metal Producers’ Associa- 
tion cobperated in promoting the meet and in making it 
a success. A further interesting fact in relation to the 
management of the contest is the fact that at the last 
moment the National Safety Council took the place of 
the American Mine Safety Association which has now 
been disbanded. 

The first prize for mine-rescue work was awarded to the 
Sunnyside No. 2 team of the Utah Fuel Co.. which was 
recently portrayed in the columns of Coal Age. The first- 
aid contest was won by a metal-mining team—that of the 
Homestake Mining Co., of Lead, 8S. D.—which scored 99 
points out of a possible 100. 

The first-aid contest was particularly keen, there being 
9 teams representing 13 states. The Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co., of Magill, Nev., was second, with a rating 
of 98.6 points. The team of the Bunsen Coal Co., of 
Westville, Ill., took third place, receiving 96 points. 

The teams were awarded their prizes with appropriate 
ceremony in Festival Hall. H. M. Wilson, formerly sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Mine Safety Association and 
former engineer in charge of the Bureau of Mines at 
Pittsburgh, Penn., presented the Homestake team with 
cups and medals. The Utah Fuel Co. rescue crew was 
presented with its award by L. R. Palmer. 

The Utah Fuel Co. rescue crew consists of M. H. 
Detweiler, captain; Zeph Thomas, T. J. Johnson, George 
Clark, J. W. Littlejohn and George Usher. The Home- 
stake Mining Co. first-aid team is composed of C. L. 
Ayres, captain; James Letcher, A. E. Aladalo, M. Ellis, 
B. Hardwick, J. Peters, Wilham Yaeger and F. E. Clough, 
manager. 





Sociological Notes 


The Annual Sociological Conference of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. camps was held in Trinidad, Colo., on Oct. 15 
and 16. Many leading educators of Colorado were in attend- 
ance. A morning session was held at Sopris, Colo., where the 
school and community houses were inspected. 


The Fourth Annual Mine Safety Demonstration of the Ells- 
worth Collieries Co. was held at Ellsworth on Oct. 12. School 
inspection, folk dancing, lunch provided by the domestic 
science class, band concerts, first-aid and mine-safety demon- 
strations were the leading events. Mine No. 1 at Ellsworth, 
Penn., was winner with 1457 points, mine No. 2 receiving 1,404 
and No. 3, at Cokeburg, Penn., 1,408. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. has pub- 
lished its official record of the Lakeside meet. It shows that 
Brookside received 99, Pine Knot, 98; Wadesville, 97; Suffolk, 
inside, 96; Draper, outside, 95; West Shenandoah, outside, 91; 
Alaska, 90; Mahanoy City, inside, 89; North Franklin, 87, and 
Bast, outside, 85. 


The West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. entertained its em- 
ployees in the company hall at Colliers, W. Va., recently. 
Music was rendered by the Locust Grove Band,: and refresh- 
ments were served to all present. Prizes were awarded by 
G. A. Wright to those who had the best gardens. Fred 
Rocchio received the first prize of $25, Dominic Crossio re- 
ceived the second, $15, and Louise Corrodo the third, $10. The 
fourth prize of $10 went to Marconi and Gobbi, and $5 each 
was awarded to P. Bonazzi, J. Rometti and J. Tobler. W. S. 
Owings and G. A. Wright, retired farmers, were the judges, 
the former presiding over the meeting. 


Night Schools for Miners have been started, in some cases 
by operators, in others by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion or the local public-school boards at Nanticoke, Glen 
Lyon, Wanamie, Alden, Mt. Carmel, West Coal, East Coal, 
Brady, Sagan, Kulpont, Exchange, Shickshinny, Nesquehoning, 
Plymouth, Wiconisco, Lykens, Shamokin, Ellsworth, Centralia, 
Lost Creek, Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Minersville, Pottsville, 
Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, all in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. In all these the operators take an active interest. 
In some cases the whole cost is provided by the operators 
but in other instances only a part is thus furnished. 
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Efficiemt Mime Foremen 


Letter No. 7—I have read with avidity the discussion 
of “Efficient Mine Foremen,” and would like to give a 
picture that some may consider more or less ideal, but 
is nevertheless my conception of what constitutes an 
efficient mine foreman. 

First, as to his character: He must have the right 
personality; he must be a humanitarian and not a mis- 
anthrope. His love of humanity will teach him that all 
men are fundamentally equal and as a result he will 
treat them with due respect and courtesy. His integrity 
is above reproach, making him immune to the many petty 
and larger briberies that come to the mine foreman by 
virtue of his official capacity. He is just, treating all 
his workmen with strict impartiality. His standing in 
the community is that of a man of honor and of clean 
and sober habits. While he may be strong-minded and 
have positive views, he is not bull-headed, but open to 
suggestions, whether these come from the general manager 
or from a modest trapper boy. His wise administration 
will gain for him both the high appreciation of those who 
are his superiors in office and the absolute confidence and 
respect of his men. 

Second, as to his capability and fitness for the office he 
holds: He is thorough and uptodate, theoretically and 
practically—a careful student and close observer of every 
detail. The safety-first idea is not, to him, an abstract 
notion with which he is expected to keep pace; instead, 
to him it is an important fact that vitally affects all who 
work in and around the mine. His constant endeavor 
is to teach men to be watchful as a means of avoiding 
possible accidents. When these occur, however, he is 
prepared to care for the injured and render every pos- 
sible aid. 

Third, as to his knowledge and experience in mining: 
He is thoroughly acquainted both with the mine in his 
charge and the system of mining employed. His knowl- 
edge of conditions throughout the mine enables him to 
get the best results in the ventilation of the workings 
and the timbering and drainage of the mine. He is 
a firm believer in good haulage roads as being essential 
to maintaining a uniformly large output of coal. He 
insists on the humane treatment of the mine mules. 
Every class of mine machinery and equipment receives 
his careful attention, realizing, as he does, that a regular 
daily tonnage depends on its constant operation. He is 
a strong economist, guided and controlled by a practical 
judgment. All reclaimed material is stored at a central 
point in the mine, from which it is distributed as occasion 
demands. This supply is exhausted before he will permit 
new material to be ordered or sent into the mine. He 
studies carefully trade-union agreements, knowing that 
a superficial knowledge or an inaccurate interpretation 
of their meaning is the cause of a majority of organized- 
labor troubles. The knowledge so required enables him 
to deal justly with his men and expect from them a 
fair return. 
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Fourth, as to the results of his management: The 


number of accidents occurring in the mine is reduced 
to a minimum, because the men codperate with such a 
foreman in his safety-first campaign. They come to 
realize that their physical well-being is of more value to 
them than any award under compensation laws or relief 
plans. The quality of the coal mined is improved, be- 
cause he has made the men to understand that the 
marketing of the coal and the continuous operation of 
the mine depend on their sending good, clean coal to the 
surface and that in doing this they avoid the danger of 
being fined, docked or discharged. The result is a 
maximum output of coal at a minimum cost of produc- 
tion. The efficiency of the foreman and the codperation 
of the men produce these much-to-be-desired results. 
There is thus established a feeling of mutual confidence 
between the foreman and his men, and as an outgrowth 
of this condition in the mine, there is formed a closer 
affiliation through the agency of social clubs, educational 
classes, entertainments and sports, all of which enable 
foreman and men to meet on a fraternal basis as citizens 
and coworkers in a prosperous and contented community. 

With this picture before us, I would ask, Does effi- 
ciency pay? 

Wo. JARDINE, 
Section Boss, Bunsen Coal Co. 
Universal, Ind. 
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Explosibility of Coal Dust 
Letter No. 2—The following remarks that appeared 
in the editorial in Coal Age, Aug. 21, p. 303, entitled 
“Explosibility of Coal Dust,” appeal to me as worthy 
of careful analysis on the part of all investigators of the 
dust-explosion problem: 


Until more is known and until the value of the tests of 
inflammation as a true index of explosibility is proved, it 1s 
best perhaps to sit on the fence and declare that we do not 
know why one dust explodes with ease and violence and 
another dust with difficulty and without energy. 


It is obvious to all that the uncertainty to which this 
remark refers must be removed if possible, because the 
complete understanding of why one dust explodes with 
ease and violence while another is difficult of explosion 
and develops little or no energy is a fundamental neces- 
sity in the solution of the explosion problem and the 
adoption of means for protection against such an occur- 
rence, 

In our investigations, thus far, we have learned that 
the magnitude of explosive power of a combustible gas 
depends upon the amount of air with which it is mixed. 
Different gases require different proportions of air to 
develop the maximum explosive energy. We have learned 
that, likewise, the complete combustion of different 
kinds of coal involves a different weight of air for the 
same weight of coal consumed, and even when burning 
different grades of the same coal it is necessary to regu- 
late the air supply to suit the requirements of each grade 
in order to get the best results. 
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It is logical, therefore, to conclude that every variety 
of combustible dust requires its own specific admixture 
of air in order to develop its maximum explosive force. 
This fact alone explains why one dust is easily exploded 
and develops great violence, while another explodes with 
difficulty and little energy. It is important to distin- 
guish, in this connection, between the inflammation and 
the explosion of gases, in order to appreciate fully the 
influence of air supply. While the inflammation of a 
gas may take place under a variety of conditions or mix- 
tures, perfect combustion resulting in a maximum of 
explosive energy only obtains with an exact proportion- 
ment of air and gas. ‘The editorial states further as 
follows : 

All we do know is that it is almost impossible to explode 
under working conditions a mineralized carbon dust like 
anthracite. 

This knowledge is comforting, but undoubtedly there 
would be a feeling of greater security if the true reason 
were known why the explosive combustion of anthracite 
dust is impossible under the conditions prevailing in 
the mines. While the test made on anthracite dust in 
the experimental mine at Bruceton developed no explo- 
sion, similar experiments made in England on anthracite 
dust from the mines in Wales produced explosive com- 
bustion of the dust. The suggestion that the anthracite 
dust of Wales contained a slightly greater volatile con- 
tent than the dust of Pennsylvania anthracite is merely 
a guess in the attempt to explain the difference in the 
results of these experiments. 

The English experiments were not made under the 
same conditions as those in the United States, which 
renders it impossible to form an accurate conclusion 
without knowing the influence of these differing condi- 
tions. It would have been interesting if the two gov- 
ernments had exchanged dust and had performed experi- 
ments, each under their own conditions, on the other’s 
dust. This exchange would have served to render the 
experiments comparable. Had the Welsh dust then ex- 
ploded in the Bruceton mine, and the dust from this 
country failed to explode under the English conditions 
of experiment, we might rightly conclude that the dif- 
ference was owing to the greater volatile content of the 
dust. 

On the other hand, if our experimenters should fail 
to produce explosion of the Welsh dust, while the dust 
from this country exploded in the English mine, it would 
be conclusive proof that the difference in the results of 
the experiments was not due to the constitution of the 
dust of the coal, but to the difference in the conditions 
under which the experiments were performed. Further 
tests would then be necessary in order to reveal the true 
reason for explosive combustion. 

I feel that little has been done at any of the experi- 
mental stations to establish the exact influence of the 
air factor in dust explosions in mines. On June 11, 
1914, a test was made in the Bruceton mine, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute, 
U. S. A., to that mine. A description of this experi- 
ment will be found in Coal Age, Vol. 6, p. 65. This 
description was prepared by Chief Engineer Rice and 
Assistant Engineer Jones, of the Bureau of Mines, who 
state that the air current traveling in the mine just 
prior to and-at the moment of explosion had a velocity 
of 850 ft. per min. In this experiment one entry was 
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made the intake and the other the return, and the ig- 
niting shot was placed in an offset at the center of the 
last crosscut between the two entries, so as to produce 
an equal effect on both entries. To further duplicate 
the conditions on the intake and return, each entry was 
loaded with the same weight of coal dust, similarly placed. 
Thus the conditions were identical in each of these en- 
tries, except for the direction of the air current, which 
was intake on one and return on the other entry. 

In order to correctly interpret the results of this ex- 
periment, it will be necessary to consider the relative 
effect of the igniting shot and the initial blast on the 
intake and return currents respectively. For example, 
the air in the crosscut, on the intake side of the shot, 
was traveling with a velocity of approximately 14 ft. 
per sec. toward the shot, while that on the return side 
was traveling with the same velocity away from the shot. 
As a result, the initial blast causing the ignition of the 
dust in the vicinity produced an easy acceleration of the 
current on the return side of the shot, while on the in- 
take side it set up a conflict of forces. In the return 
the air and dust were forced steadily ahead and away 
from the flame, while on the intake side the conflict of 
forces resulted in the thorough mixture of the air and 
dust, in close contact with the flame. Thus, on the re- 
turn side, the conditions were unfavorable to the quick 
development of explosive combustion, but on the intake 
side they were favorable to the same. 

The results of the test showed that the average veloc- 
ity of flame between stations on the return was 182 ft. 
per sec., while that on the intake was only 131 ft. per 
sec. Ata station on the return air course 150 ft. distant 
from the shot, a pressure of 1.4 lb. was registered by a 
recording gage, while at a station located at the same 
distance from the shot on the intake side a pressure of 
2.4 lb. was registered. On the return air course, 550 
ft. from the shot, the pressure had fallen to 1 lb., while 
at the same distance from the shot on the intake it had 
risen to 5 lb. 

The conclusions drawn by the bureau engineers from 
the observed facts are stated, in the article to which I 
have referred, as follows: 


It would not appear from the pressure and velocity records 
that the high velocity of the air current had much influence 
on the development of the explosion. About the only varia- 
tion in the action of the explosion in the two entries was 
that the velocity of flame on the return side was somewhat 
greater than that on the intake side. While this may have 
been an effect of the ventilating conditions, it was probably 
more a matter of chance than an effect of the air current, 
since the explosion was so slow. 


No explanation is given for the conclusion that the 
slower advance of the explosion on the intake side should 
make the slower flame velocity on that side “a matter 
of chance,” or why the fact that flame travels faster with 
the draft or in the direction of least resistance should 
have no application in this case. 

It is freely admitted that conclusive proof in regard 
to the effect of an air current of high velocity on the 
development of a dust explosion cannot be established 
by a single test. Assuming that these results were not 
“a matter of chance” and without other evidence than 
that of this test, all that can be said regarding the 
possible effect of the high velocity of the air is that the 
initially low and decreasing pressure on the return in- 
dicates that tle air moving away from the shot at a 
velocity of 14 ft. per sec. apparently prevented the early 
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development of explosive combustion on the return, 
while the initially higher and increasing pressure ob- 
served on the intake indicates that the air moving to- 
ward the shot at a velocity of 14 ft. per sec. apparently 
promoted the earlier development of explosive combus- 
tion on the intake. 

The bureau engineers state that “the pressure, as re- 
corded by the different manometers, showed that the ex- 
plosion was light, partly due to the dust being mixed, 
and perhaps also due to the wet condition of the mine.” 
Another deterrent feature in this respect might have been 
mentioned as follows: The prevailing air conditions, 
notwithstanding the fairly high velocity of the air cur- 
rent, were probably not favorable to the development of 
violent explosive effects in the mine. My reasons for 
this conclusion have been stated in previous letters to 
Coal Age, Vol. 6, pp. 518 and 761, and need not be re- 
peated here, since they could not be applied in the in- 
terpretation of the results of this test as the engineers 
have not given the barometric pressure and the tempera- 
tures in the mine and outside at the time of making the 
test. 

Further, experience has proved that at the season of 
the year when this test was made (June) mines are 
practically immune from dust explosions. I know it 
will be claimed that the presence of an increased amount 
of moisture in the mine in the summer season accounts 
for this immunity, and no doubt it does in part. How- 
ever, proof has been steadily accumulating that the pres- 
ence of moisture is not the sole and probably not even 
the principal cause of the absence of these explosions 
during warm weather, but that air conditions more likely 
determine the results. 

Considerable progress in the solution of the problem 
would be possible if another experiment were to be made 
in the Bruceton mine next winter, at a time when the 
outside temperature is below the freezing point. This 
test should be made under identically the same conditions 
as the test in June to which I have referred. I think 
it is a safe prediction that such a test would not only 
bring out the dominant influence of the air factor, but 
would also show that the editor’s conclusion, Coal Age, 
Aug. 21, p. 303, that “though moisture is probably a 
protection it is not an unquestionable guarantee of safe- 
ty,” is based on the truth. 

JOHN VERNER, 
Former State Mine Inspector. 
Chariton, Iowa. 


Compensation in Relation to 
Constitutional JRights 


Letter No, 2—I was much interested in the article of 
Sun. C. Reynolds, Coal Age, Sept. 25, p. 515, on the 
relation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act to their 
constitutional rights. Mr. Reynolds’ letter seems to draw 
an analogy between the curtailment of a constitutional 
right and an unconstitutional wrong. It is immaterial 
that the constitutionality of the one is political and the 
unconstitutionality of the other physical and moral. The 
former is governed by the exercise of an arbitrary power, 
while the latter can be controlled only by the force of 
moral suasion. 

Speaking of the “quiet acceptance” of the compensa- 
tion act by mining men, Mr. Reynolds states that it 
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‘indicates a satisfaction in the accomplishment at last of a 
duty long deferred by the state.” He assigns no reason, 
however, why this duty has been so long deferred and then 
passed by the Assembly at its recent session. In my 
previous letter I endeavored to ascribe a reason for the 
nonpassage of this act, and though my explanation may 
appear to reflect a prejudiced opinion, I am convinced 
that it is worthy of consideration. I believe that the 
true reason why such an act has not been passed before 
is that it has not suited the ideas of employers of labor. 
No measure that is intended to materially benefit the 
laboring man will meet with the approval and sanction 
of his employer unless such benefit can be conferred with- 
out jeopardizing or inconveniencing the interests of the 
latter. 

My letter was designed to call particular attention to 
sec. 302 of the compensation act, in which it is made 
optional with the employer and employee to accept or 
reject the provisions of the act. JI feel sure that the 
general opinion would be that an employer would be 
more willing to avail himself of this proviso than an 
employee. This conclusion is warranted by the proviso 
in the act, which states: “It shall not be lawful for 
any officer or agent of this Commonwealth . . . to 
give such notice of rejection of the provisions of this 
article to any employee of the state,” ete. The act is 
thus made compulsory for the state, but not for the 
individual or corporate body. There may be good and 
sufficient reason for this provision of the act which it is 
unnecessary to consider in this connection. 

When an employee does not accept the provisions of 
art. 3 of the compensation act, it is true he is not de- 
prived of his constitutional right to secure redress for 
injury through a process of common law; but this, as 
Mr. Reynolds has very empathically pointed out, is un- 
certain at the best. Thus, it is clear that the administra- 
tion of the act becomes a potent force in opposition to 
a process of common law seeking redress for injury to an 
employee. 

Mr. Reynolds presents a very plausible argument on 
the relative value to an employee of the free exercise of 
his constitutional right and the material compensation 
under the operation of the act. He has evidently assumed 
that my reference to the waiver of his constitutional 
rights, on the part of an employee, was of greater in- 
trinsic value to him than the material benefit to be 
derived through the compensation provided under the 
act. I heartily agree with Mr. Reynolds that such is not 
the case and wish to say that it was not intended to 
be imphed in my previous letter. I cannot, however, so 
heartily concur with him in his eulogy of compensation 
Jaws in general and the operation of such a law in 
Pennsylvania in particular, especially when its enforce- 
ment is based on such radical changes as have been 
required in the mining law, in order to bring mine 
employees under the operation of the act. 

I do not want to be classed as one resting in complacent 
satisfaction that the actual test of this law will prove 
its adequacy. I believe it is fraught with conditions 
inimical to the desired good. One feature of the situation 
that supports this conclusion is that in order to make 
the compensation act acceptable to the coal operators it 
was necessary for the state to surrender all rights of 
supervision and control in the operation of the mines. 


This concession places the operation of coal mining out- 
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side of state supervision and makes it a law unto itself, 
which will be inevitably the expression of a single party 
only to the matters in controversy. I want to ask, Is not 
this pure class legislation ? 

For the purpose of argument let us assume that every 
coal-mining operation in the state elects to come under 
the provisions of this act. Having paid to the State 
Workmen’s Insurance Fund the necessary premiums to 
insure themselves against liability for accident to their 
employees, the companies are free to operate their mines 
without respect to the provisions of any previously exist- 
ing mine laws. As a result the safeguards thrown around 
the coal miner are destroyed by the practical annihilation 
of many of the provisions of the mine law. Evidence of 
this fact is to be found in the amendments Nos. 329 and 
330 by reason of which the statutes thus amended become 
practically inoperative. 

The reading of these amendments drives one to the 
conclusion that the preservation of life and prevention 
of injury to employees in the discharge of their duties 
in the mine are made matters of secondary consideration. 
By the payment of a stipulated premium, the operator 
is made secure against loss for accident or injury to 
employees while at work. I would ask, Why should an 
operator incur additional expense to protect his employees 
from injury when he has already paid for any damages 
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that may arise therefrom? It is useless to urge the 
plea of humanity, in reply. I believe it is Blackstone 
who remarked, “Corporations have no souls,” and it is 
impossible to convict or convince them on the principles 
of humanity. 

In closing, I want to repeat a statement made in a 
prominent daily publication of this state to the effect: 
“The father of a large family applied for work at his 
usual vocation and was refused on the ground that he 
was a poor risk under the proposed compensation act.” 
Is it not true that employers will select only the best 
possible risks consistent with the work to be performed ? 
Many a laborer who is well-adapted by a lifetime of 
service in the mines will thus be deprived of his God-given 
right to earn the reward for his labor. As a miner I 
daily face the dangers of a miner’s life. I am not an 
opponent of compensation, but would strongly advocate 
a law that would distribute the burden of each individual 
on the shoulders of all who profit or benefit by his toil. 
Wage earners are an absolute necessity to the welfare of 
the entire community, and compensation for injury or 
death in the performance of their duties is rightly the 
burden of the community whom they serve and of which 
they are a part. 


A. M. INER. 


—, Penn. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Use of Logarithms—By the use of logarithms the processes 
of multiplication, division, involution and evolution are greatly 
shortened and simplified. The two latter processes are in fact 
a repetition of the two former; while division and evolution 
are the reverse operations of multiplication and involution, 
respectively. 

It is important to observe that the use of logarithms en- 
ables the finding of decimal powers and decimal roots of 
numbers, which is impossible by other means. When a deci- 
mal index of a power or root of a number can be expressed as 
a fraction the numerator and denominator of such fraction 
express respectively the indices of the power and root or the 
root and power, as the case may be. The decimal index, 
therefore, expresses in one operation the extraction of any 
given root of any given power of a number, which will be 
better understood later. 

The application of this principle is shown in numerous 
instances where quantities vary in their relation to each 
other according to different powers. For example, in fan 
ventilation, the fourth power of the speed (n*) of the fan 
varies as the fifth power of the quantity (q®) of air in circu- 
lation; which is expressed as follows: 


n* varies as qg° 
0 Bis 126. 
or n varies as qs; or q 
. 4 
and q varies as ns; or n98 


The expression ns or the four-fifths power of n is identi- 


cal with Y n* or the fifth root of the fourth power of n. 
Hence, to extract the root of a power, divide the exponent of 
the power by the index of the desired root and the quotient 
will be the new exponent, which combines the two operations 
in a single transaction. 


Rules for the Use of Logarithms—The following four sim- 
ple rules cover all the operations of logarithms: 

1. Multiplication: To find the product of two or more num- 
bers, add their logarithms; the number corresponding to this 
logarithmic sum is the desired product. 

In other words, the logarithm of the product of two or 
more numbers is equal to the sum of the logarithms of the 
numbers. 

2. Division: To divide one number by another, subtract the 
logarithm of the divisor from that of the dividend; the num- 
ber corresponding to this logarithmic remainder is the required 
quotient. ' : 

In other words, the logarithm of the quotient is equal to 
the logarithm of the dividend minus that of the divisor. 

3. Involution: To find any given power of a number, mul- 
tiply the logarithm of the number by the exponent of the 
power; the number corresponding to the resulting logarithm 
is the required power of the given number. 

4. Evolution: To find any given root of a number, divide 
the logarithm of the number by the index of the root; the 
number corresponding to the resulting logarithm is the re- 
quired root of the given number. 
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Arithmetical Complement—The arithmetical complement 
of a logarithm is the remainder found by subtracting the log 
from 10; the logarithm of 3 is 0.47712, and its arithmetical 
complement is, therefore, 10 — 0.47712 = 9.52288. Its use 
involves subtracting from the final result as many tens as 
have thus entered the solution. The antilog is more con- 
venient for use. 

The Antilog—The solution of problems frequently involves 
the multiplication and division of many quantities. In the 
use of logarithms, the sum of the logs of the divisors would 
be subtracted from the sum of the logs of the multipliers, to 
obtain the log of the final result. By the use of what is called 
the “antilog”’ of each divisor, it is possible to complete such 
a solution in a single operation, by adding together the logs 
of the multipliers and the antilogs of the divisors. 

The antilog of a number is obtained as follows: Subtract 
the mantissa of its log from 1, for the mantissa of the antilog. 
Then, add 1 to the characteristic of the log and change its 
sign, the addition being always algebraic. The following ex- 
amples will make the process understood: 


1. To find the antilog of 800: ’ Log 800 = 2.90309 
Mantissa of antilog, 1— 0.90309 = 0.09691 
Characteristic of antilog, 2+1 = 3; and changing sign = — 3 x 
Hence... 0.50 Ae ee Et ae ed eae ie Antilog 800 = 3.09691 
2. To find the antilog of 2: Log 2 = 0.30103 
Mantissa of antilog, 1 — 0.30103 = 0.69897 
Characteristic of antilog, 0+ 1 = 1; giving —1 q 
Hence. {2 ieboes apeeere Ae ne les Re oes heroes Antilog 2 = 1.69897 
3. To find the antilog of 0.4: Log 0.4 = 1.60206 
Mantissa of antilog, 1 — 0.60206 = 0.39794 . 
Characteristic of antilog, —1+1 = 0 (zero has no sign) 
Heénée., . 0-025. 25 Se ee ee Dee es tes a Antilog 0 4 = 0.39794 


4. To find the antilog of 0.00125: Log 0.00125 = 3.09691 
Mantissa of antilog, 1 — 0.09691 = 0.90309 
Characteristic of antilog, —3 +1 = —2; giving + 2 
Antilog 0.00125 = 2.90309 
Note—The use of the antilog accomplishes the same pur- 
pose as the arithmetical complement and requires no correc- 
tion of the final result as explained in reference to the latter. 
It should be observed that the antilog of a number is always 
the log of the reciprocal of that number. Thus, 
Log 800 = antilog 1/800 or 0.00125 
As shown above, log 800 = 2.90309; antilog 0.00125 = 2.90309. 
Example—Solve the following by the use of logarithms: 


_ ksq? _ 0.00000002 X 40,000 X 50,000? __ , 





a® 50° ‘ 
Solution— LOLRO OO OC OO OR rete mts of ws cletietes .s aakert Ge 8.30103 
Nea ree CUTACUUNLD on Se air eee ee 4.60206 
LOSS 0000204. 69897 56.2). tao. tres Sas oes 9.39794 
antilog 50% (log 50? = 1.69897 x 3 = 5.09691).. 6.90309 
Gy Sree ENCE ck Wh, Sure wliugneinhans 1.20412 


Hence p = 16 lb. per sq.ft. 
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A Flooded-Mine Proposition 


I would lke to present for such advice as may be 
obtained through Coal Age and its readers an interesting 
and difficult proposition, which we have been up against 
recently in the operation of our mines. It is as follows: 

Some time ago one of our shortwall mining machines 
cut through the breast of a room into an old abandoned 
mine, which was entirely filled with water. The machine 
was working at the time in No. 4 room of the fourth 
west off the first south entry. As shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, the cut was started at the right rib in 
the face of the room and had proceeded 26 ft. across 
the breast when the water suddenly broke through into 
the room. As the coal dips toward the face, it was not 
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PLAN OF ROOMS, SHOWING WHERE MACHINE CUT 
THROUGH INTO ABANDONED MINE 


15 min. from the time the machine cut through until 
the water flowing in from the old workings had entirely 
filled the room to within 18 in. of the roof, and flowing 
through the last breakthrough between rooms 3 and 4, 
the water reached the lower portion of the south entries, 
which are not shown in this sketch. 

So rapid had been the inflow of water that the machine 
men were unable to withdraw the machine from the 
undercut, where it still remains, and everybody left the 
mine. In company with the mine boss, however, I im- 
mediately went into the mine and ascertained that there 
was a very large stream of water flowing through the 
break and that it would soon flood the entire mine. We 
at once set to work and built a concrete bulkhead across 
the two south entries, and by this means we were able 
to hold back the water and prevent its reaching other 
portions of the mine. At the same time we ordered 
pumps sent by express, and these were installed and put 
in operation in time to prevent further inundation. 
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The equipment installed consisted of two two-stage 
5-in. centrifugal pumps and two 5-in. plunger pumps. 
These four pumps proved to be able to handle the water, 
and later it was found that they were gaining on the 
inflow. The water was gradually reduced in volume so 
that it was possible to continue operating the mine every 
day. Investigation showed that the inflow was largely 
reduced by reason of the heaving of the bottom, which 
partly closed the opening made by the machine. Owing, 
however, to the water having cut out some of the bottom 
coal, the flow still ranged from 700 to 800 gal. per min. 

I would like to ask Coal Age and its readers what is 
the best method to pursue in this case, in the erection of 
a permanent stopping across the face of the room that 
will be sufficiently strong to withstand the pressure of 
the water so that there will be no fear of further trouble 
in the future. Will it be possible or practicable to wall 
off the coal face in No. 4 room and those adjoining it, in 
such a manner as to make the place secure? What should 
be the thickness of such a concrete wall, and how should 
it be-constructed? I would greatly appreciate any prac- 
tical suggestions that will assist us. 

Witu1aAmM W. MILuEr, General Manager, 
Pittsburgh Mining Co. 
Pomeroy, Ohio. 





The proposition presented by correspondent is one that 
will interest a large number of Coal Age readers, who are 
invited to give their suggestions and to state what in 
their opinion is the best method to pursue. Unfortunate- 
ly, correspondent has omitted to give several important 
data that are absolutely required before an intelligent 
answer can be given to his question. 

It may be assumed, however, that the water is flowing 
into the mine under a head of, say, 100 ft., the present 
rate being 700 or 800 gal. per min. The mine is a drift 
opening in a generally flat formation, the coal being the 
No. 8 seam in Ohio, which is 41% ft. thick in this mine. 

In answer to the request of correspondent, let there 
be many suggestions by readers in regard to the 
most practicable means to be adopted in this case, in 
order to insure the future safe operation of the mine. 
To start the discussion, Coal Age would suggest the feasi- 
bility of sinking drillholes at the faces of rooms 3, 4 and 
5 of a size—say 4 or 6 in. in diameter—to enable good 
cement grouting to be run into the mine. . 

This suggestion assumes that the pumps installed are 
capable of draining these rooms and controlling the inflow 
of water sufficiently to enable the erection of a strong 
timber bulkhead, say 3 or 4 yd. back from the face of 
the coal, so as to confine the grouting run in through the 
drillholes, in the space between the bulkhead and the 
face of the coal. In order to form a water-tight joint 
at the floor and roof of the seam, shallow trenches or 
troughs should be dug in the floor and the roof the entire 
length of and within the bulkhead, the purpose being 
to prevent an even joint. 
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Alabama Fireboss Examination, 
lleld July 26-29, 1915 


Selected Questions 


Ques.—What dangers may arise from improperly put- 
ting together a safety lamp? 

Ans.—When a safety lamp is not properly assembled, 
either from some of the parts being omitted or not fitted 
accurately together in their right place and made secure; 
there is danger that the flame of the lamp or the flame 
of the gas burning within the lamp may pass through the 
small apertures furnished by the improperly fitting parts 
and ignite the gas outside of the lamp. In order to 
provide the desired security, all openings to the lamp 
must be protected by standard wire gauze, which under 
normal working conditions prevents the passage of flame 
from within to the outside atmosphere. When a lamp 
is improperly put together, there is danger of the parts 
working loose, and the improper assembling of the parts 
may also invite an incautious miner to tamper with the 
lamp in an attempt to improve its condition. 

Ques.—Is it possible to have an explosion in a mine 
when the lamp gives no indication of the presence of 
firedamp ? 

Ans.—Yes. A blownout or a windy shot may result in 
a dust explosion under conditions that make this possible 
where the coal is soft and inflammable and fine dust and 
slack have been permitted to accumulate at the working 
face. It has been amply proved that the fine dust of an 
inflammable coal is capable of explosion, in the entire 
absence of combustible gas. Instances are on record where 
ignition of gas and dust has taken place and explosion 
followed as a result of a heavy fall of roof, in a particular 
rock formation capable of striking sparks. Such was the 
case in the Bellevue mine explosion, Dec. 9, 1910, at 
Alberta, Canada, as described in Coal Age, Vol. 3, p. 
985. 

In the mining of a highly inflammable coal a combined 
explosion of dust and gas is possible when the percentage 
of gas present in the air is much below what is indicated 
by the ordinary Davy lamp or what is commonly observed 
in the examination of a mine for gas by the fireboss. 

Ques.—What dangers may arise from the improper care 
and handling of safety lamps by workmen? 

Ans.—Owing to improper care on the part of the 
workman, a safety lamp may become clogged with dust 
and oil so as to be dangerous for use. Or the lamp may 
be placed in such a position as to become injured by 
falling slate or coal, or by an accidental blow of a pick 
or other tool, or it may fall from its position and he 
overturned. In any such case there is danger of the lamp 
passing flame, either by being injured or by reason of its 
fall, or by the flame impinging against the gauze of the 
lamp and heating it to redness should the lamp be over- 
turned by accident. 

There is also danger of a safety lamp passing flame 
when it is improperly handled. For example, the lamp 
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may be swung to and fro when being carried, or it 
may be exposed to a strong air current or carried too 
rapidly against the air current passing in an entry, or 
it may be exposed for too long a time to gas, or the 
gauze may become heated by the lamp being held in an 
inclined position or by reason of too large a flame in the 
lamp. In any of these cases the lamp is unsafe. 

Ques.—What are the dangers arising from the use of 
powder in dry and dusty mines? 

Ans.—The use of powder in dry and dusty mines is 
always attended with more or less danger from the pos- 
sible occurrence of a windy or blownout shot, as the result 
of overcharging the hole, or insufficient tamping, or the 
improper placing of the hole, the charge being laid too 
deeply on the solid, or the coal not being properly mined 
or sidecut, or the presence of fissures or crevices in the 


coal, or the shot blowing through into adjoining rooms 


or workings. There is also danger from the use of too 
quick a powder for the coal being mined, or the firing 
of two or more shots at the same time in the same 
working place, or mixing different grades of powder in 
blasting. It is important to permit no accumulations of 
fine dust and slack at the face when blasting, and only 
permissible powders should be used in such mines. 

Ques.—In an airway 8 ft. wide and 6 ft. high, the 
air has a velocity of 420 ft. per min.; what is the volume 
of air passing per minute? 

Ans.—The area of this airway is 8 X 6 = 48 sqft. 
Then, assuming that the velocity given is an average 
velocity for the entire area of the airway, the volume of 
air in circulation is 420 K 48 = 20,160 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—If certain working places in a mine generated 
gas frequently and other working places gave off little 
gas, which would you examine first in making your 
rounds in the morning, and for what reason ? 

Ans.—This question cannot be intelligently answered 
without further information. If the mine is properly 
ventilated, it may be assumed that the section of the 
mine generating gas frequently, has its own separate air 
split and that the return from this section is not per- 
mitted to pass through the other portions of the mine, 
but enters at once into the main-return airway. In such 
a case it would be natural for the fireboss to proceed first to 
examine the gaseous section, for the reason that if gas has 
accumulated in that section, steps should at once be taken — 
for its removal, and there would be less danger of an 
accident during the examination of the other portions 
of the mine. 

Assuming, again, that the places frequently generating 
gas are distributed in different portions of the mine, it 
would not be possible to examine these places, except 
in their regular order. The fireboss making the morn- 
ing examination of the mine, having examined the 
ventilating apparatus to see that it is working properly, 
proceeds at once to the bottom of the intake or downcast 
shaft and follows the intake air in its course throughout 
the mine, examining each place in regular turn. 
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Am Kncyclopedia of Mining 


LIBRARY OF COAL MINING AND ENGINEERING. 8 vol., 
comprising 3026 pp., including introductions and indexes. 
5%x8W% in. Well illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York City. Price $16, cloth 
boards. 


This handy grouping of interesting information bearing on 
eoal-mining plant operation will be of interest to every min- 
ing man. In most cases the volumes thus assembled have 
not been specially written for his reading. Nevertheless, they 
appear to fit in admirably with the needs of the engineer and 
manager, though in places they contain some material not 
altogether germane to coal mining and they omit entirely 
some subjects which from time immemorial have been con- 
sidered as having a paramount interest to mine officials. 

From the earliest days we have taken geology as the 
fundamental study of mining and harrowed our minds with 
all the freakish developments of a planet out of gear. But 
it is refreshing to see a book which realizes that the mine 
is a machine shop and not a classroom for field geology. The 
books mark an era—the passing of the mining man who re- 
garded himself as a brother to the civil engineer and his 
replacement by one who looks at coal mining largely as a 
mechanical problem. 


CHIEF STUDY IN MINING IS MACHINE OPERATION 


In fact it is time for mine managers to put aside the mis- 
conceptions fostered by early association and training and to 
treat the mining problem as a study of mining and not of 
coal hunting, surveying and mine gases, though these sub- 
jects have their value. But there is nothing so likely to keep 
us back in development as to have too large a stress laid in 
our training on the less essential elements. 

In many mines, blest with a reasonably level bed and coal 
of even thickness, the problems of haulage and of cutting are 
of paramount concern and the emphasis given them in this 
library is well justified. However, it must be conceded that 
these books should be supplemented by some chapters on mine 
gases, ventilating methods, mine projection, safety lamps, oil 
and electric, and a more extended reference to rope haulage 
than is included in these volumes. Mine ears, hoisting de- 
vices, cages, self-dumping devices also are allowed to pass 
without recognition. 3ut to make up for these deficiencies 
the books are in some places remarkably strong. 

Hubert E. Collins’ “Erecting Work” is particularly de- 
sirable for a mining engineer. He has often found himself 
at his wits’ end to meet difficulties in erecting, and usually, 
be it said, some working man, with just plain brains and no 
training in the university, has had to take the work off his 
hands and complete it. The engineer will be interested in 
chapters on “Knots and Hitches,’ “Runways on an Incline,” 
“Work for a Gin Pole,” “Rigging for the Receiver,” ‘Moving a 
Cylinder,” “Unloading a Heavy Shaft,” “Rigging for a Heavy 
Lift,” and “Some of the Lighter Work in Erecting.” 

The “Electrical Catechism,’ by George D. Shepardson, pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering in the University of Minne- 
sota, covers in 400 pages the whole subject of electricity in 
its more elementary phases and in a most practical manner. 
Most electrical books carefully and skillfully disguise the 
facts; this volume makes them plain. 


NO QUAINT IRRELEVANCES ABOUT THE PAST 


It is Hubert E. Collins who supplies ‘Boilers, Pipes, Pip- 
ing and Pumps,” and as usual he tells the reader just what he 
wants to know. He does not say anything about Hero, Savary 
or Newcomen, but he harps on troubles and how to meet them. 
When the superintendent goes down to the works the fireman 
does not ask him what was the shape and capacity of the 
boilers .of Lord Worcester, but he tells him the boiler is prim- 
ing or won’t make steam and wants to know why. It is the 
professor of steam engineering who never had boilers to run 
who fills up his treatise with irrelevant matters about Watts 
early studies on the operation of a kettle. 

E. E. Sommermeier’s ‘Coal’ has been reviewed in these 
columns already. It is a preéminently practical book, written 
by a man who has had long experience in analyses. The oper- 
ations of the analyst are conducted in the laboratory and not 
in the field. The professors are able to discuss them therefore 
as practically as field workers and keep their treatises free 
of the side issues with which books about field matters are 


too often cumbered. H. J. Thorkelson’s “Air Compression and 
Transmission” is also an -old acquaintance. It needs no 
further words of commendation. 

Hubert KE. Collins treats of ‘Steam Turbines” in his usual 
practical way. A. T. Shurick’s “Coal Mining Surveying” is an 
old acquaintance of the readers of “Coal Age.” R. S. Brins- 
made’s “Mining Methods” is a reprint of “Mining Without 
Timber,” with the matter not germane to coal mining omitted. 
“Practical Shaft Sinking” is handled by a man of experience— 
Francis Donaldson, chief engineer of the T. A. Gillespie Co. 

The “Power Catechism” is provided by F. R. Low, the com- 
petent editor of “Power.” The information he provides is in 
clear language which cannot fail to make the meaning of the 
author readily comprehended. ‘Practical Mathematies,” by 
Claude Irwin Palmer, associate professor of mathematics at 
the Armour Institute of Technology, treats simply of arith- 
metic, elementary mathematics, graphics, elementary trigo- 
nometry, logarithms and mensuration. 

“Mining Equipment” and “Mine Organization and Safety” 
have been specially written for this series by Frank H. Knee- 
land, an associate editor of “Coal Age.” They are both 
strictly uptodate, but are both somewhat too brief for the 
importance of the subjects treated. W. M. Weigel’s treatise 
on “Ventilating Equipment,” already published in “Coal Age,” 
covers the subject of fans thoroughly, though it largely omits 
reference to the mathematical theory and practice of mine 
ventilation. 
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IKWlectric Sigmals for Mines 


ELECTRIC MINE SIGNALING INSTALLATIONS.: By G. W. 
Lummis Paterson. Pp. viii + 191 + 4 index; 4%x7% in. 
fig. D. Van Nostrand Co., 25 Park Place, New York 

City, 1914. Price $1.50, cloth boards. 

This book can be recommended without reservation to any- 
one who desires information on electric mine-signaling. It 
must be said, however, that wireless methods are not dis- 
cussed and that no reference is made to telephones or tele- 
phonie wiring. 

The writer opens up his book with accounts of “ringing 
keys and tappers,’ starting with the regular telegraphevr’s 
key, which is only suited to dry places. He describes later 
gas- and watertight keys, some of which are actuated by 
pushbuttons and others by bell-pulls located outside the box 
which contains the actual key. 

Then follows a section on the various types of bells—the 
trembling type, which is apt to make a continuous stream 
of sparks and is dangerous in gas, the single stroke, the 
shunt and the differential bells. The advantages of the dif- 
ferent bells are all set forth, and also their disadvantages for 
certain classes of work. <A review then follows of the dif- 
ferent types of mounting, the author dividing all signal bells 
into wood-box bells, block-signal bells, waterproof bells, gas- 
and water-tight bells and magneto bells. 

A chapter follows on electric mining indicators or annunc- 
iators, these being divided into mechanical and electric re- 
placement indicators, needle and visual-signal annunciators, 
the latter with continuous relay and electrical replacement. 
Bell-signal indicators also have consideration. In the next 
chapter electric generators for signal work are considered and 
the utilization of available alternating electric power by the 
aid of transformers and rectifiers, two types of the latter 
being described—the vibratory and the ‘Adnil.” Cells and their 
handling are treated at some length, the cells described be- 
ing various types of the Leclanché cell—the porous-pot with 
flat and cylindrical zines, the central zine or carporous, the 
agglomerate-block and the sack cells. The Fuller, or bi- 
chromate, cell receives a notice. 

The wiring for shafts and engine planes is elaborated at 
length, and an appendix concludes the book, giving the special 
rules for the installation and use of electricity in coal mines 
under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, the Coal Mines 
Regulation Acts and the British Home Office regulations under 
the Coal Mines Act as far as these refer to signaling. The 
regulations of the Bureau of Mines, made we presume for the 
mine at Gebo, Wyo., and the electrical symbols for mine maps 
suggested by H. H. Clark, fitly conclude this excellent little 
book on a subject hitherto somewhat inadequately treated. 


— 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Bureau of Mines has prepared and has just issued 
Technical Paper No. 97 on the subject of “Saving Fuel in 
Heating a House.” The paper first discusses various kinds of 
fuel and affords the following outline of the advantages and 
disadvantages of various fuels. 


Fuel Advantages Disadvantages 
Wood............: (a) Cleanliness, (6) cheerful (a) Low fuel value, (0) large 
fire, (c) quick increase of storage space necessary, (¢) 
heat, (d) cheap in some lo- labor in preparation, (d) 
calities. scarcity, (e) does not hold 
fire long, (f) unsteady heat. 
Anthracite......... (x) Cls sel ar (b) easy con- (a) High pr’ce, (0) difficulty of 


trol of fire, (c) easier to 
realize heat in coal than is 
the case with other coals, 
(d) steady heat. 

(a) Low price, (6) availabil- (a). Dirty, (b) smoke pro- 
ity, (c) high heat value (in duced, (c) more attention 
the best grades), (d) low to fire and furnace neces- 
percentage of inert matter sary than with anthracite. 
(in the best grades). 

Subbituminous coal (a) Relatively low price, (b) (a) S!akes and deteriorates on 
and lignite....... availability (in some re- exposure to air, (b) takes 

gions), (c) responds quickly _ fire spontaneously in piles, 

to opening of drafts. (c) heat value generally low, 
(d) heat in fuel difficult to 
realizs, (e) fires do not keep 
well, ({) gases generated ov- 
er fire pot sometimes burn 
in smoke pipe, causing ex- 


obtaining, (c) slower re- 
sponse to change of drafts. 


Bituminous coal... 


cessive heating. 
PA Sheer trctees aes (a) In general, the same as (a) Low heat value, (b) bulki- 
for wood. ness. 
Coke (2) Cleanliness, (6) responds (a) Bulkiness, (0) liability of 


fire going out if not proper- 
ly handled, (c) fire. requires 
rather frequent attention 
unless fire pot is deep. 
Oil................ (a) High heat value, (b) im- (a) High price, (6) difficulty of 
mediate increase of heat, safe s storage. 
(c) cleanliness, (d) small 
storage space necessary. 


quickly to opening of 
drafts, (c) fairly high heat 
value. 


Gas............... (a) Ease of control, (6) clean- (a) High price in many places. 
liness, (c) convenience, (d) 
immediate increase of heat. 
Electricity......... (a) Every advantage. (a) High price. 


The paper next considers types of heaters suitable for 
residences and small buildings and reaches the conclusion 
that hot-water equipment, while most expensive to install, is 
probably least costly to operate. 

Methods of operation of heaters while in use with various 
sorts of fuel are finally discussed, the main points developed 
being as follows 

“1. The amount of fuel consumed in heating a house de- 
pends on many factors. Some of the factors are within the 
control of the householder; others are not. 

vs 30th convenience of operation and consumption of fuel 
depend on the system of heating (and ventilation) installed, 
and convenience, fuel consumption, and first cost should be 
eonsidered in making a selection. 

38. The heater should be large enough to 
ously and without attention for periods of eight hours the 
demands for heat in all weather except the most severe. 

4. Heating equipment that burns satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically one kind or size of fuel may not be well adapted 
to burning another. 

5. Ascertain by experiment what fuel and what method 
of using it are best suited to your needs. As a rule, the effort 
to obtain this information will be amply rewarded by the 
saving that will result. 

6. Attend to the fire regularly and try 
demands for heat. 

7. Keep the heat-absorbing surfaces of the heater 
from soot and dust by regular cleaning. 

8. Heating systems often fail to meet the demand for heat 
in severe weather because of insufficient draft. To supply 
additional heat, the heater must be able to burn more coal. 

9. The more probable causes of insufficient draft are: 

a. Chimney not high enough, or having its top too near 
some tall object. 

b. Chimney, smoke pipe, or gas passages of heater clog- 
ged with soot or débris, sometimes through the breaking of a 
partition between two flues in a chimney. 

ec. Leaky connection of smoke pipe to heater or 
ney. 

d. Accidental closing of hand damper in smoke pipe. 


meet continu- 


to anticipate the 


free 


to chim- 
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e. Clogging of fuel bed by clinkers. 

f. Too great a length of horizontal smoke pipe between 
the heater and the chimney.” 

The following general suggestions are offered for the 
firing of different fuels: 

“Fundamentally, the process of combustion is the same for 
all fuels. Whether the fuel be wood, coal, or oil, heat is 
produced by the carben or other combustible elements com- 
bining with the oxygen of the air. The oxygen and these 
combustible elements unite in certain proportions at certain 
temperatures and a definite quantity of heat is evolved in each 
case. Some of the heat is absorbed by other parts of the fuel, 
heating them to ignition temperature, and some of the heat 
is absorbed by the nitrogen in the air supplied—ordinary air 
contains about 80 per cent. nitrogen—and by the gaseous 
products of combustion, raising them to a high temperature. 
Part of the heat radiated from the glowing fuel or. con- 
veyed by the hot gases passes over the heating surfaces of 
the boiler or furnace, is taken up by the water or air heated, 
and is distributed to the rooms of the house. 

“The admission of more air through the fuel bed or fire door 
than is required to furnish the oxygen necessary for com- 
plete combustion tends to cool the fuel bed and the gases that 
rise from it. As oxygen unites with combustible elements in 
definite proportions, the theoretical amount of oxygen and 
hence of air needed for the complete combustion of a given 
weight of coal can be computed. However, in burning any 
kind of fuel on a grate, considerable heat is lost in unburned 
material if only the quantity of air theoretically required be 
admitted, because it is practically impossible to get all of 
the particles of combustible matter in the fuel to unite with 
all the particles of oxygen in the air theoretically required. 
An excess of air must always be supplied, but this excess 
should be neither more nor less than is necessary to insure 
complete combustion. 

“The importance of providing an inlet for the air that must 
enter the furnace room is frequently overlooked, especially in 
small, tightly-closed furnace rooms. Roughly, 150 to 300 
cubic feet of air are required for each pound of coal burned, 
and, to prevent trouble from insufficient draft, some means for 
admitting this air to the furnace room must be provided. 
Usually enough air leaks into the furnace room through 
cracks and poorly fitting windows, but the tighter the con- 
struction of the room the greater the need of an air inlet.” 

Then follow suggestions “which have to do especially with 
preventing incomplete combustion and the admission of a 
large excess of air into the furnace, and the minimizing of the 
attention necessary to maintain the proper temperature in 
the rooms heated.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Employers of labor who have not yet a good understanding 
of the child labor law and the workmen’s compensation bili 
passed at the last session of the Legislature may find assist- 
ance at the branch offices of the state which will be opened 
in the anthracite and bituminous coal field the latter part of 
this month. 

A foree of investigators has been employed to gather 
information as to the number of children employed about coal 
mines and other industries who will come under the continua- 
tion school requirements and as to the number of: employees 
who will come under the provisions of the compensation act. 

Children under 14 years may not be employed in any 
industry, but, children between 14 and 16 who are employed 
must be given instruction for a certain number of hours 
every week. Since they cannot very well be placed in classes 
with children who attend school regularly it is incumbent 
upon the authorities to make special provision for them. The 
working children may be placed in separate buildings or in 
separate rooms or they may be given instruction in offices of 
the collieries or mines or mills and factories in which they 
are employed, but the arrangements must be attended to by 
the school directors of the community. 

It is doubtful if many of the larger coal companies will 
stand for this annoyance of adjusting their working condi- 
tions to the requirements of the law, and will discharge all 
boys under 16. 

There is yet much doubt in the minds of many employers 
of labor as to their liability under the compensation, especially 
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as to those who are only employed periodically and the insur- 
ance features of the act. 

There are three ways to carry insurance. These are the 
state fund, mutual companies and the old-line stock companies. 
The state fund is a misnomer, for except for the first three 
and a half years, no state aid is offered. After that all cost 
must come out of the premiums. Hence the fund must be 
self-supporting. The one great advantage of insuring in the 
state fund is that on payment of the premium there is relief 
from personal liability, possible claims going against the fund 
and not the employer. There is no lien against his property. 
There is another side, however, to the state fund, it is pointed 
out. It can insure only on the compensation side of the law. 
It does not afford the broad insurance offered by the insurance 
companies. It cannot insure against suits at common law 
defense. 

Mutual companies will be operated without profit, and 
whatever surplus accrues is returned to policyholders, while 
a stock company works primarily in the interests of its 
stockholders and secondarily in the interests of those who 
insure with it. The drawback of the mutual, which it is said 
is being considered by many coal companies, is that policy- 
holders may be called upon for a second assessment within 
a year if a big loss is incurred which requires additional 
funds. But to offset this the insurer knows that in case there 
is a surplus he will get his share back. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Tamaqua—The night schools for mine workers are begin- 
ning their sessions throughout the anthracite region, and 
mine workers are taking advantage of the courses of instruc- 
tion. Students of these schools last spring secured approx- 
imately 20 mine foreman’s certificates and 50 assistant mine 
foreman’s certificates. The number of students now en- 
rolled in these schools exceeds that in the membership of the 
mining institutes which were their forerunners. 


Pittston—A track walker on the Lackawanna & Wyoming 
Valley R.R. (the Laurel Line), recently discovered a cave 
under the north-bound rails in time to prevent the wrecking 
of a train that was overdue. Mining in surface veins is 
believed to have caused the subsidence. The road has had 
much trouble with caving and once was obliged to re-route 
the tracks between Pittston and Avoca. 


Lansford—All collieries of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co. are now working to full capacity. The demand for rail- 
way equipment is so great that a large number of foreign cars 
are being loaded. 


Pottsville—After investigating the recent disaster at the 
Coaldale mine, James E. Roderick, chief of the State Depart- 
ment of Mines, has stated that there was no negligence on 
the part of the company officials or of the mining department. 
It had been rumored that the miners’ organization intended 
to take action against the company. 

The Schuylkill County court has upheld the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. in a suit to enforce a reservation in a deed 
restricting the sale of liquor on a piece of ground which 
the company sold at Coaldale. A saloon-keeper had en- 
deavored to transfer his business to the property and the 
decision in this suit practically makes prohibition territory 
of all the company’s land. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., on Oct. 9, announced the 
immediate resumption of work at the Blackwood colliery at 
Blackwood. There has been no work at this colliery since 
last June. Seven hundred men and boys will be given em- 
ployment. 


Shenandcoah—All the collieries in this section worked full 
time the past week, the first time in 10 months. It was 
semi-officially announced on Oct. 9 that full time would con- 
tinue in this region during the coming winter. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—Operators in this region, confident that coke 
will reach the high-water mark of $3 by the first of March, 
if it does not go beyond that figure, are refusing contracts 
for a year’s delivery at $2.25 a ton. Practically every oven 
in the region is now in operation and the output is practically 
on a capacity basis. The labor proposition is becoming a 
problem to the operators hereabouts and is causing them 
much trouble. 

The sale of 3,000 acres of the West Virginia coal held by 
local people, which has been pending for the past few days, 
will not be consummated according to a statement of one 
of the interested parties. For nearly a week negotiations 
have been under way whereby a Pittsburgh concern was to 
secure the coal lands, but there is practically no chance of 
the deal being completed, the owners maintaining a stiff price 
for their holdings. 
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Eleo—The last car of coal was hauled out of the old 
Vesta No. 2 mine a few weeks ago and the work of tearing 
up the tracks, removing the machinery and dismantling the 
plant generally is now under’ way. This famous old mine 
was known 30 years ago as the American works and passed 
through several hands before it finally fell into possession 
of the Vesta Coal Co. 


Standard—Forty ovens were blown in at the Standard 
mines of the H. C. Frick Co., recently, giving employment to 
additional men and putting 90 per cent. of the ovens into 
operation. Thirty additional ovens have also been fired at 
the Dorothy plant of the Frick company. 


Pennsville—The plant of the Pennsville Coke Co. is being 
dismantled and the equipment sold. Operations ceased about 
two years ago after 41 years of almost continuous activity. 


Connellsville—The Connellsville coke region is now pro- 
ducing approximately 400,000 tons of coke per week. The H. 
C. Frick Coke Co. recently put 500 additional ovens into oper- 
ation, and the majority of the plants are working full time 
except when handicapped by labor scarcity. There appears to 
be no actual car shortage but railroads are pressed to provide 
adequate transportation facilities. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Kingwood—The Deaker Hill Coal Co. recently became the 
owner of several coal tracts situated in the Kingwood district 
along Morgans Run. It is intimated that the coal will be 
operated in the near future. It is believed that an opening 
will be made on Morgans Run near Jrona, the coal being 
shipped over the West Virginia Northern R.R. 


Charleston—It is estimated that 8000 Greeks will leave the 
mines of West Virginia within the next few months. It is 
thought that the shortage resulting from their departure will 
be even more serious than that due to the recall of the Italian 
reservists. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals recently granted an al- 
ternative writ of mandamus against Lee Ott, state compensa- 
tion commissioner, compelling him not to require the United 
States Coal & Coke Co. to pay the sum of $17,054.79 or any 
part thereof which the commissioner demands, as the propor- 
tionate part of all liabilities against the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Fund, or show cause why he should do so. This writ 
is returnable Oct. 19. 


Grafton—One hundred and eleven men recently took the 
examination for mine foreman and fire boss. It was antici- 
pated that not over 100 candidates would present themselves, 
and the increased number which appeared was highly gratify- 
ing to the men in charge. 


Morgantown—It is reported that the Powellton and Elk 
Ridge operations will work every day for at least one year. 
It is reported that the coal company has closed some fine con- 
tracts, to fill which will require.the constant operation of all 
the mines on Armstrong Creek for a period of not less than 
12 months. ‘ 


Wheeling—It is reported that a car shortage throughout 
the state is handicapping coal operations. The main cause, 
it is said, is the commandeering of coal cars for the handling 
of farm crops in the West, the crop which takes most of the 
coal cars being said to be sugar beets. 





Huntington — Communications have been received from 
coal companies in the Logan field asking the employment bu- 
reau here to furnish as many as 200 miners at once for im- 
mediate employment in their fields. The Ethel and Bengal 
coal companies have made requests for large numbers of 
miners in the past few days. 


ALABAMA 


Dogwood—The Montevallo Domestic Coal Co. which was 
organized recently, has opened a slope which was started 
some few years ago on the Montevallo seam. This will 
shortly be shipping a good output of coal, the average thicl- 
ness of the seam being 3 ft. 9 in. of clean fuel. 


TENNESSEE 


Harriman—Creditors of the Big Brushy Coal Co. of Petros, 
which recently went into a receiver’s hands, have decided 
to continue the business. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—tThere is little car shortage complaint now 
among the coal operators of the eastern Kentucky field. 
Operators have no trouble to get all the cars they can load. 
All the mines of the Elkhorn field are running full time. 

The Diamond Block Coal Co. has several hundred men at 
work constructing a mining town on the Buffalo Creek branch 
of the Louisville & Nashville Ry. in Perry County. 
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INDIANA 


Fontanet—The Coal Bluff Mining Co.’s mine which has 
been closed for a large part of the summer has been re- 
opened with a full force, about 400 men. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion—The West Virginia Coal Co. which has been 
operating a mine on the Iron Mountain R.R. at this place, 
is making arrangements to sink another shaft 14% mi. north 
of the present one, on the Illinois Central R.R. Work is to 
be begun soon. The present mine has an output of 1500 to 
2000 tons a day. The new shaft will enable the company to 
greatly increase its output and ship by the Illinois Central 
as well as the Iron Mountain. The company also has some 
inner group mines near Belleville. 


Marissa—The Egyptian Coal & Mining Co. has resumed 
operation at its mine here after having been closed down for 
a year on account of business depression. Electric mining 
machines have been installed. The mine will give employ- 
ment to 75 men. The output will be handled by the Kolb 
Coal Co., St. Louis. 


. Mount Olive—The Progressive Club of Mount Olive held a 
mass meeting a few days ago to discuss steps to prevent the 
closing down of Mine No. 5. The Madison Coal Co., which 
owns the mine, has decided to abandon it but will leave it as 
it stands and lease it if some arrangement to that end can 
be made. The mine is said to be in good condition, with 
enough coal to run for several years. 


New Baden—The New Baden mine of the Southern Coal & 
Mining Co. is soon to be closed and coal taken for all re- 
quirements from the company’s mines at Belleville, the Little 
Oak and the Shiloh. The New Baden mine has been work- 
ing steadily and the other two only about half time. It is 
announced that the two mines will be worked regularly after 
the New Baden mine is closed. The two mines employ 700 
men. 

IOWA 


Des Moines—Owners of the Miners’ hospital at Albia have 
acquired the Drake university medical building and grounds 
in this city to be used primarily as a hospital for coal miners 
in this vicinity. The institution will be known as the Iowa 
Industrial Hospital of Des Moines and will be operated under 
plans similar to the one at Albia excepting that the field of 
operation will include employees of various other industries 
as well. 

Knoxville—The state board of control is prospecting for 
coal at the Knoxville inebriate asylum, in hope of striking 
veins of sufficient thickness to supply various state institu- 
tions. Workmen report finding a 3-ft. vein. Additional 
borings will be made to determine whether it is continuous. 
The board of control uses 110,000 tons of coal annually at the 
state institutions, and if even a portion of the fuel can be 
mined at Knoxville, a big saving can be made. 

TEXAS 


Lytle—The Lytle Coal Co. has begun the sinking of a 
shaft near the mines of the Carr Coal Co. which were oper- 
ated here up to about two years ago. The new mine will be 
developed at once. About 50 men are at work sinking the 
shaft. 

OKLAHOMA 


MeAlester—Increased activity in the coal fields here is re- 
flected by increased pay rolls of the mines operating in this 
section. Coal operators say the activity here is due largely 
to the increased demand for export coal. The monthly pay 
rolls of the mines in this district will amount to $600,000. At 
present 10,000 tons of coal is being produced daily. 

COLORADO 


Denver—Examinations by the board of examiners for mine 
official certificates will be held in nine cities of the state dur- 
ing November. These examinations will be as follows: Glen- 
wood Springs, Nov. 8; Grand Junction, Nov. 9; Gunnison, Nov. 
11; Canyon City, Nov. 12; Walsenburg, Nov. 15 and 16; Trini- 
dad, Nov. 17 and 19; Colorado Springs, Nov. 20; Denver, Nov. 
22 to 24: Steamboat Springs, Nov. 26. 
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Nanaimo, B. C.—Thomas Graham, provincial inspector of 
mines of British Columbia, and J. H. Tonkin, manager of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., Nanaimo, B. C., were recently com- 
mitted for trial by Magistrate Scott of Nanaimo on a charge 
of manslaughter arising out of the accident at the Reserve 
mine last February in which 20 lives were lost. It is charged 
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that inaccurate maps of the mine and of adjoining mine 
workings were allowed to be used by the officials. 


Toronto, Ont.— The annual report of the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Public Works of Alberta for the calen- 
dar year 1914 shows a total coal production of 3,821,739 short 
tons, being a decrease of 421,034 tons as compared with 1913. 
Of the total output 1,953,367 tons was bituminous, 1,697,401 
lignite and 170.971 anthracite. The total number of mines in 
operation was 264. The number of new mines opened was 
42 and the number of mines abandoned 45. The average num- 
ber of persons employed was 8,170. Coke was produced to 
the amount of 29,058 tons and briquettes to the amount of 
109,082 tons. The number of deaths caused by accidents inside 
the mines was 208, which includes 189 persons killed in the 
Hillerest disaster, in addition to which 35 persons were seri- 
ously and 45 slightly injured by accidents inside the mines. 
Considerable progress has been made in training for mine- 
rescue work, a station having been installed and equipped at 
Taber and a mine rescue car in the Canmore district. In- 
struction in mine-rescue work was given to 330 persons. The 
report notes that apart from the Hillcrest disaster 41 per cent. 
of the accidents occurred in mines producing under 100,000 
tons per year, which is probably due to the fact that mines 
where fewer than 30 men are employed are under the charge 
of men who do not hold first-class certificates and are not as 
conversant with the provisions of the Mines Act as those in 
charge of the larger mines. 
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John Whelan, Jr., of Massillon, Ohio, has accepted the po- 
sition of secretary of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators Associa- 
tion, succeeding John Zelenka, 

N. S. Hachita, an engineer for the Lehigh Valley, spoke 
on “Concrete and Its Ingredients,” at the opening fall session 
of the Pittston Mining Institute. 

Owen C. Jones, of St. Clair, Penn., by appointment of the 
Schuylkill County board, succeeds James Kennedy as mine 
foreman examiner of the eighth anthracite district. 

John C. Williams, foreman at Thomas shaft, and John Mc- 
Nulty, foreman at Butler colliery, of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., have been transferred, each taking the other’s place. 


W. O. Davis, secretary and treasurer of the Kentucky 
River Coal Corporation is spending several weeks in Hazard, 
Ky., clearing up a mass of detail work which has accumulated 
at the office. 

Charles W. Mills, president of the Climax Coal Co., with 
offices in Philadelphia, was on Oct. 9, appointed by Secretary 
Wilson as a Federal conciliator to settle the strike of machin- 
ists in the job shops in Pittsburgh. 

Samuel Dunn, of Chicago, editor of the “Railway Age 
Gazette,” will speak in Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 19 under the 
auspices of the Louisville Transportation Club. He will talk 
on the relations between shippers and carriers. 

J. L. Good, vice-president of the Pittsburgh & Buffalo Co., 
has severed his connection with that firm and accepted the 
position of general sales manager of the National Coal Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, with offices in the Rockefeller Bldg. 


Samuel Anderson, for many years assistant mine foreman 
at the Seneca colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has been 
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appointed inside foreman at the Maltby colliery, at Maltby. 
He succeeds D. P. Thomas, who has been ill for a long 
time. 


James Martin has severed his connection with the Paint 
Creek Collieries Co., and accepted the position of general 
manager of the Wyatt Coal Co., the McGregor Coal Co., the 
McCaa Coal Co., and the Macalpin Coal Co., with offices in the 
Union Trust Bldg., of Charleston, W. Va. 

John F. Nuttal, a former mine manager of Southern Illinois 
who disappeared from Christopher, Jan. 19 last, has written 
to his wife, who is at Marion, Ill., that he is now a sergeant- 


major in the Royal Engineers of the English Army. The 
letter was written from Southampton, England. 
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Cc. E. Sauters, of Martins Ferry, Ohio, superintendent of 
the Gaylord mines Nos. 1 and 2, died recently in St. Joseph's 
Hospital in Elmira, N. Y., following a long illness from a com- 
plication of diseases. He is survived by a wife and five 
children. 
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William Parker, of Toronto, Can., died suddenly Oct. 5. He 
was at one time a well-known coal operator, and controlled 
several Pennsylvania mines, but retired from active business 
some years ago on account of ill health. He was 60 years of 
age at the time of his death, and is survived by four sons and 
three daughters. 
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Dorothy, Penn.—The Dorothy plant of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. recently received orders to fire up 30 additional ovens. 


This makes 160 ovens out of 230 in blast at this plant. 


All records for traffic on the C. V. divi- 
sion of the Louisville & Nashville were broken on a recent 
Saturday when 500 odd loaded cars, mostly coal, and 100 
empties passed over into Corbin. 


Middlesboro, Ky. 





principal office of the Carney- 
transferred from this city to 
incorpora- 


Des Moines, Iowa — The 
Cherokee Coal Co. has been 
Carney, Iowa. An amendment to the articles of 


tion has been filed, providing for the change. 


Frankfort, Ky.—The Federal Court has now under trial the 
ease of the Kentucky Coal Lands Co., of New York against the 
Mineral Development Co., of Pennsylvania. This suit involves 
the title to 12,000 acres of coal land in Letcher county. 


Huntington, W. Va.—lIt is stated that the Kentucky Mine 
Owners Assn., recently held a committee meeting adopting 
resolutions protesting against the proposed advance in rates 
on West Virginia coal destined to the markets of the North- 
west. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The coal carrying railroads have de- 
cided to file with the Interstate Commerce Commission a re- 
vised tariff which would increase the freight rate more than 
25 cents per ton on eastern shipments from the West Virginia 
coal fields. 





lowa—First-aid teams are to be established 
mines about Des Moines but also in the 
These teams. will be in- 
injuries from fractured 


Des Moines, 
not only in coal 
different industrial establishments. 
structed in giving first aid for all 
limbs to broken backs. 

Padueah, Ky.—Officials of the West Kentucky Coal Co. 
estimate that their losses in the recent hurricane at New 
Orleans will reach $170,000, involving as it did 72 loaded coal 
barges which went down. These were not insured. They 
sunk off Donaldson, La. 

Charleston, W. Wa.—Officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio 

R.R. recently met in this city to discuss the car shortage 
which has now existed for about five weeks, and which is the 
first one in approximately three years. It was stated, how- 
ever, after the meeting that no immediate relief was in 
sight. } 
Ridgway, Penn.—The Prie R.R. is said to have recently re- 
ceived an order for 1,000,000 tons of coal, and it is said that 
shipment from Brockwayville mine has already commenced. 
It is reported that the coal is to be sent abroad from an 
eastern port. Four hundred train loads will be required to 
fill the order. 

Greensburzh, Penn.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has entered 
suit against Jesse H. and Jacob L. Steger to recover the sum 
of $3,500 for coal alleged to have been mined by the defend- 
ants from the coal lands of the plaintiff. A total of 1,769 tons 
of coal is alleged to have been mined by the Sager Bros. from 
the plaintiff's holdings. 

Natchez, Miss.—The Pittsburg Coal Co. is making an effort 
at this place to ascertain if any of its 13 barges which went 
down in the storm of Sept. 29 can be raised and salvaged. 
Lines have been attached to one of the pump boats which 
sunk, and it is thought that it may be recovered, but the fate 
of the other pump boats and barges is problematical as yet. 


Columbus, Ohio—The first of a number of suits of the New 
York Coal Co. against the Sunday Creek Coal Co. for royalty 
on leases of Ohio coal lands was recently decided in favor 
of the plaintiff. The jury returned a verdict for $4536 and 
interest against the Sunday Creek Coal Co. for leased land at 
Orbinton, Hocking County. The royalty is 7% cents a ton 
for all coal mined. 

Pittston, Penn.— With the hope of securing the $5000 bonus 
offered in its contract for the completion of the Ewen breaker, 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., replacing the structure burned 
last winter, by Jan. 1, 1915, the contracting company is re- 
doubling its activity. The breaker is to be of concrete and 
steel entirely and will be absolutely fireproof. The frame- 
work is largely up. 
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Whitesburg, Ky.—A transportation of about 100 laborers, 
mostly foreigners, arrived in Fleming recently to be employed 
by the Elkhorn Mining Corporation. Other increases and ex- 
tensions are promised by the company in its different plants 
in order to fill large orders which are now on hand for 
future delivery. Mining activities are daily increasing in the 
eastern Kentucky field. 


“harleston, W. Va.—Operators of southern West Virginia 
state that large amounts of coal have been ordered by the 
French Government from producers along the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Norfolk & Western railroads, and that the time limit 
for delivery is six months. One company alone is said to 
have accepted an order for 600,000 tons, and it is said that 
this order is the smallest of many. 


Chicago, Ill—Both the Knox County operators and those 
of the Clinton field have perfected sales organizations some- 


thing along the lines of the Franklin County, Illinois system. ~ 


The Knox County operators intend to conduct an educational 
campaign designed to teach the public how to obtain the best 
results from their coals, and are looking for an efficiency 
engineer to take charge of this work. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Nordberg Mfg. Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., recently received an order for two steam and two 
electric mine hoists from the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. The Nordberg company has in the past constructed hoists 
mostly for large metal mines of the Lake Superior and West- 
ern districts, although in a few cases hoists have been built 
for coal mines. The steam hoists in this order will be among 
the largest and most complete in the anthracite region. 


Wilmington, Del.—The property and business of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., of New Jersey, was recently 
sold and transferred to BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., of 
Delaware, which corporation was organized for the purpose 
of taking over and carrying on the business. The new firm 
assumes all liabilities of the old company except capital 
stock and sundry debts, and will carry out all contracts of 
the old firm, there being no change in the personnel of the 
management, operation, or methods of handling business. The 
capital stock of the new corporation amounts to $120,000,- 
000. 





New York, N. Y. Charging that the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. has failed to collect demurrage on 
barges detained at the New York Lighterage station the 
Federal Grand Jury has returned 20 true bills against the 
company for failure to apply the rules of the published tariffs 
as approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
which the Government will endeavor to prove is a violation of 
the Elkins law. The indictments were brought on offenses al- 
leged to have been committed on shipments of anthracite coal 
from Pennsylvania to New York from October, 1912, to Oc- 
tober, 1914. 

Superior, Wis.—Negotiations for the leasing of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co.’s dock to the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 
have been concluded, and Superintendent Emil Emmert re- 
cently took charge of the dock on behalf of the Lehigh in- 
terests. Only that portion of the dock which has been used 
for handling and storing anthracite will be utilized by the 
Lehigh firm, and it is said that the terms under which the 
dock has been leased are virtually a contract, whereby the 
Sunday Creek company handles anthracite for the Lehigh 
firm during the coming winter. The contract only runs until 


next spring. 





Toronto, Ont.—Thomas Richardson M. P., of Whitehead, 
England, representing the English coal miners’ unions and 
Richard Baird, a representative of the British colliery own- 
ers, are in Canada on their way to the Pacific Coast. There 
are upwards of 3000 British Columbia miners out of work and 
the unions there communicated with the English unions ask- 
ing if these men could be taken to England and employed in the 
coal mines there. <A large proportion of the British Columbia 
miners are from the British mining districts, and it is antici- 
pated that Messrs. Baird and Richardson will take back many 
of them to their native localities. 


Pittston, Penn.—With an avalanche of orders that poured 
in with the first frost and heavy shipments for storage pur- 
poses, the coal mines of the Upper Anthracite field are work- 
ing steadily, after a summer of spasmodic operations. The 
effect is apparent in the action of the railroads in calling on 
crews and extra men who were practically idle during the 
warm months. For weeks steadily, the Lehigh Valley has 
been stocking freshly mined anthracite at the rate of 125 cars 
per day in its storage plant above Coxton Yards and reports 
of heavy storage are being received from other roads travers- 
ing this district. There is furthermore a heavy demand for 
steam sizes, indicating that other industries are piling up 
anthracite for commercial uses. 
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General Review 


Anthracite distribution at record rate for the season and 
prices stiffer. Growing labor and car shortages the features 
of the bituminous situation. Spectacular advance in wessel 
rates restricts exports. Consumption in iron and steel lines at 
maximum rate. 


Anthracite—Prices have materially stiffened, and while in- 
dividuals are still occasionally offering slight concessions, the 
large companies are slowly but surely getting the situation 
well in hand. Distribution is at the record rate for the sea- 
son to date. Shortages of certain kinds of equipment have 
been reported in the mining regions, and some of the com- 
panies have already been forced to draw on their storage 
supplies. Thick weather along the coast has effected ship- 
ments to down Hast ports, and some anxiety is developing at 
points where navigation closes in November. The outlook is 
for a favorable business throughout the balance of the year. 


Bituminous—There is no particular snap to the trade, but 
the market is steady and firm. Determination on the part of 
the agencies to realize better prices, supported by the de- 
ecidedly favorable turn to general business conditions, are 
more responsible for the improved situation than any in- 
sistent demand. Very slight price advances are noted on cer- 
tain grades that railroads are stocking heavily. Agencies 
generally have fair orders on hand, particularly for ship- 
ment all-rail. Labor and car shortage continue the lead- 
ing features of interest. Attractive wage offers in other 
lines, such as the steel industry, are drawing men away from 
the mining regions, while shortage’in transportation facili- 
ties is crippling mine operations seriously. The market is 
sensitive and will respond quickly to any interruption in 
operations or sharp increase in demand. 


Exports—Vessel rates on coal fixtures to Italian ports are 
at a prohibitive level and no charters for that country have 
benn announced during the past week for the first time in a 
long period. The situation in this respect is general all over 
the world as is evidenced by the sharp advance in HEnglish 
rates following the withdrawal of Greek vessels from British 
shipping; remarkable high freights are being reported from 
England to South American ports. The export movement in 
consequence, is light from all American ports, but it is 
clear that the relapse is regarded as only temporary; the 
generally feverish interest is still noted in export circles and 
the larger companies continue sending representatives abroad. 


Lake Trade—Coal consumption in iron and steel lines is 
running easily ahead of all previous records. Cooler weather 
has also given a mild impetus to domestic trade while the 
railroads are consuming a larger tonnage and putting some 
coal into storage. It is evident that there is less pressure 
to sell consignment coal while renewal of orders are more 
frequent. The car situation grows more ominous as the 
season advances; some roads have even announced that only 
75% capacity allotment will be made for the time being, and 
the shortage is spreading to all parts of the country. The 
vessel situation for shipment up the Lakes is also becoming 
acute. Every effort is being concentrated on getting all the 
ore down the Lakes possible, and vessel owners are showing 
a disposition to abrogate contracts with coal shippers rather 
than lose time loading and discharging coal. 


Middle Western—Lower temperatures have brought a real 
snap to the domestic business, and there has been a general 
broadening of the demand in all directions. Rail shipments 
out from the upper Lake ports have been the largest of 
the season to date. The demand is heavy enough to stiffen 
prices, and still further advances are anticipated in the very 
near future. Some operators are reporting unfilled orders on 
hand. The reaction following the increase in freight rates to 
the Northwest has been searcely preceptible. Mines are slow- 
ly getting under full operation, or as full as the restricted car 
supply will permit. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite steady but lacking the customary 
snap at this time. Bituminous continues to drag and the ex- 
port business is scarcely above normal. All markets are 
much dependent on colder weather. Lake shipping is some- 
what better. 
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general as the fall season advances. 
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Boston News Bureau—So far as one can see the only real 
danger in the situation lies in over confidence. Everything 
that goes to make up a perfect condition of affairs seems to 
be with us. The products of the soil, the representatives of 
real wealth, are all that we could wish, and in view of the 
prospective demands of the world, are of more importance 
this year than ever before. As a nation we are in a position 
to take advantage of all our opportunities, and we are pre- 
pared to do so. We never knew our abilities because we were 
never put to the test before. The whole world today recog- 
nizes our power, financially and commercially. Our profits 
from the Huropean war are accumulating and are giving us 
more courage in new undertakings. This is beginning to 
show already, and the outlook is for a tremendous growth in 
this direction. It is difficult to set the limit for this onward 
push. General business sentiment is steadily growing 
stronger, because people can begin to see definite signs of the 
improvement. 


Iron Age—The volume of current business for 
livery is not as great as might be expected with steel as 
scarce as it is and with the expectation general that this 
tightness will continue for months. Few mills are making 
any effort to sell for any part of next year, but the Steel 
Corporation’s gain of 400,000 tons in unfilled orders is taken 
to mean that it has done more selling for the first half than 
its competitors. Some of the steel companies are holding off 
because they are well sold up for several months and look for 
higher prices. Apparently buyers for European governments 
have failed to appreciate the rate at which the mills have 
been filling up. France has held back large requirements for 
the first half of next year which must soon be placed. Italy 
has been asking for barb wire, plates, billets and bars run- 
ning up to 100,000 tons and has encountered rising prices on 
all sides. 
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American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Improvement in the 
wool market continues. Fundamental conditions point toward 
great: strength for considerable time ahead. Inquiries are 
being made indicating that manufacturers will buy more be- 
fore long. Dealers have recovered from their worry over the 
removal of the embargo on crossbreds. The foreign markets 
are strong. The woolen goods market is in a generally sat- 
isfactory position and a rather radical improvement is looked 
for during the next few weeks. The outlook is more favor- 
able in cotton goods and the prospect for still greater activity 
exists. 


Dun—Current trade reports reflect the best conditions and 
prospects in many weeks, few obstacles to progress now 
being in evidence. Removal of important restraining influ- 
ences imparts needed stimulus to new enterprise, and launch- 
ing of many deferred undertakings attests the widespread 
confidence. While labor controversies are a drawback in some 
directions, notably in the East, troubles of this nature are 
usually adjusted before serious losses are sustained either 
by employers or wage earners. Broadly considered, the mer- 
cantile situation is steadily approaching a state of normal 
activity. 


Southern Lumberman—Tangible and definite improvement 
of a character most gratifying to manufacturers and dealers 
alike is revealed in reports on the yellow pine market. Latest 
statistical reports made to the officers of the Southern Pine 
Association show the balance of orders on hand at 137 mills 
for the week ending Friday, Oct. 1, to be nearly 20,000,000 ft. 
in excess of unfilled orders at the same mills at the end of 
the previous week. While improvement in the hardwood 
market is not so marked, it is nevertheless becoming more 
The betterment is slow, 
but is now recognized by shortage of stocks that are fre- 
quently inquired for. 


Bradstreet—In the economic situation performance follows 
promise at a rapid pace, and as unfavorable factors are 
eliminated, even lagging lines are breught in touch wit! 
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the circle of growing activity. Industry shows notable activ- 
ity. Shipyards are working at top speed, eight of the country’s 
crops are of record proportions, this week’s bank clearings 
reached peak point, textile mills are on full time, but the 
advance in cotton as well as the burdensome price of dyestuffs 
reduces profits. Building values for September show a sharp 
gain over last year, our relations to international political 
affairs are seemingly more reassuring than at any time since 
the European war started, and almost everywhere in the 
country optimism is rife. 


Marshall Field & Co.—The dry goods business of the week 
has responded to the seasonable weather by an increase in 
wholesale shipments and more customers have been in the 
market than during the same period a year ago. The low 
stocks that retailers are carrying makes wholesale distribu- 
tion a very sensitive barometer of the current dry goods 
business throughout the country. Collections show some im- 
provement over those of the corresponding week last year. 
The cotton market continues firm with strong upward 
tendency. 
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Prices are generally firm on Pocahontas and New River, 
but market rather sluggish. Georges Creek steady, and only 
slight improvement on Pennsylvania grades. Water freights 
unchanged. Anthracite demand brisk. 

Bituminous—The trend of prices on Pocahontas and New 
River is steady and firm, although occasionally inducements 
are made by various shippers to move accumulations. There 
is no snap to the market as yet; it is a situation that comes 
more from the determination of the operators to net better 
prices than any very insistent demand for coal. A week of 
fair weather causes things to look quiet again. Off-shore 
inquiry is also a little lighter, although the lull in that di- 
rection is considered only temporary. 

Very little buying has developed in the past week. There 
are a few consumers who must place orders during October 
but there is apparently no haste on their part. Recent cir- 
cularizing of prices on cars for delivery after Apr. 1 next have 
had some thing to do with this lack of interest among buyers. 
Arrivals are about normal, but practically all the coal re- 
ceived is on contracts. Perhaps less coal is available for spot 
sale than for a month past, but seasonable weather would be 
a great boon to this market. 

Of Georges Creek there are ample supplies at all the 
loading ports. The demand is quiet but very nearly a normal 
tonnage is being received here on contracts. Export trade 
has also eased up somewhat on this grade. 

The Pennsylvania coals are in somewhat better position 
than in July and August, rumors of the shortage helping to 
induce consumers to take on extra tonnages. All-rail there 
has been better business on this account, but after a month or 
so it will need some other factor to give any spurt to the 
trade. Prices are slightly firmer for spot coal but only on 
the better grades. 

Water Freights maintain the level reached a week ago, 
80c. continuing the rate to Boston from Hampton Roads on 
3000 tons upward. From New York ports to Providence and 
New Bedford rates are firm at 45c. 

Anthracite—The wholesale demand is brisking up and with 
some of the shippers there is now more or less delay. All 
the domestic sizes, not excepting chestnut, are in good re- 
quest and in most cases there is a marked shortage of steam 
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sizes. The retail trade continues active and the outlook is 
favorable for the balance of 1915. The prolonged thick 
weather along the coast has affected shipments to quite a 


degree, and at points where navigation may close the last of 
November there is beginning to be some anxiety over getting 
forward the usual quota. 

3ituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading piers at ports design- 
ated, are about as follows per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields: 4:2. en eter $2. 15@2..65 '$2045(@2 90D) ee eee $0.90@1.40 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.40@2.90 2.70@3.20 .......... 1.15@1.65 
Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.55 @3.738, Providence, $3.50@3.68, and f.o.b. loading port at 
Hampton Roads, $2.80@ 2.85. 

NEW YORK 

Cool weather forcing out anthracite orders. Individual 
prices close to circular. Bituminous shares in the improve- 
ment, Labor and car shortages developing. 

Anthracite—The anthracite trade is showing gradual im- 
provement. The weather has been mild, but still cool enough 
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to make fires necessary and a good deal of coal has been go- 
ing into consumption. Consequently retail dealers have been 
in the wholesale market, and distribution in all lines of trade 
is now on a larger scale than since the early days of spring. 
Most operations are now working full time, with labor in the 
regions growing scarce. 

With the demand showing so much improvement, there 
is but little individual coal now being offered off the circular. 
Chestnut coal is active in all directions, line shipments of 
this size taking care of the entire output of some of the in- 
dividual operators. At Tidewater, it has strengthened ma- 
terially the decrease in shipments having brought about an 
excellent demand for rail deliveries. Stove continues in good 
demand, with egg the weakest of the prepared sizes. 

The buckwheats are in good call, with the supply of free 
coals diminishing. Some of the large companies are finding 
fresh mined supplies inadequate to take care of orders, and 
are quoting purchasers on storage stocks. Prices in prac- 
tically all instances on the steam sizes are up to the full cir- 
cular, with only the lowest grades offering at concessions, 
which have grown relatively small. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. New York tidewater, 
are as follows: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken eaters OOD #5.10 
| OFF IB cys, cette one cen he 5.30 $5 20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
Stove ki eenee as decree 5 20@5.30 5.25 5.25@5.35 
Chestnittitene peeereieteen 5.55 5.30@5.55 5.60 5.35@5.60 
Pea... eater ae 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwhestece eee PAT hs) 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
Rice:, . Weekeuae ier 2.20 1.85@2.20 2.30 2.00@2.30 
Barleyiveckiee tee eee eA 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.25@1.80 


Bituminous — The tidewater bituminous situation shows 
more strength though prices on spot coals are not materially 
altered. Shippers are trying to impress the buyers with the 
fact that car shortages are already growing serious, and that 
production is being crippled thereby, but the result of this 
campaign has so far failed to create much of an impression 
in-so-far as spot prices at Tidewater ports are concerned. 
Prices at the mines are on a higher scale than the Tidewater 
quotations would indicate. This has resulted in a scaling 
down of shipments of unsold coal to tide to await prospective 
buyers, as operators are finding it possible to move coal now, 
at fair prices, to all rail consumers. 

Labor shortage is materially restricting production. Min- 
ers are becoming scarcer as the steel and other industries in- 
crease their activities and bid against the operators for men. 
With most of the companies having a good portion of their 
output tied up until April first, they are not in position to 
hold out when it comes to paying workmen an increase that 
they cannot pass on to their customers. 

Coke industry is very active and absorbing a lot of coal 
that would go into the steam trade ordinarily. Export ship- 
ments are showing a slump because of the tightened situation 
in ocean freight rates. Bunker trade is heavy. 

Current quotations New York tidewater, per gross ton, are 
on the following basis: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. #3 20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85. 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.90@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Medium...%.2:.4...22 2:65@22580 2.65@2.80 Sees aeee on 1.10@1.25 
Ordinaryaeeeee eee 2.6502. 70) 2.6502. 70) eee 1.10@1.15 
Broad Top Moun tainecn etee te ave aris civohe aieieiee elena croatia ee» 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Borksiaeeiseee 290 @3'i05>s)s soda ee ee «s 21.35@1.50 
Nanty;Glow eaaee eee 2. SO@2), 85 Bic tees ciete oe ee 1.25@1.30 
Barnesboros:. eee eee 2 O5@2270 2.5. cee eee 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning sss ree ee eee nena 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
Medium een deneie eee 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 1.10@1.15 
Latrobes: ascer aaecine 5 2452/65) 2s secs eee eee 1.00@1.10 
Greensburg:...-.. +2. 2°85@2.90 ~: oo. seco, eee 1.20@1.25 
Westmoreland........ 3.20@3:.30. “elves Cee ee eee 1.40@1.50 
West Virginia Fairmont % 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@1.10 
Pairmontimine-run.e- eee 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Steam wis ccccoskucaueactnys wosee £2.05 @02,60) 123550) 2: GOmIEOO LEE Ors 
Western Maryland...2............ 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 .85@ .90 
PHILADELPHIA 


Price stiffening. Stove leads, 
Pea still the source of 
Bituminous trade fair, 
Prices generally sta- 


Anthracite has good week. 
with chestnut fair and egg dull. 
trouble. Collections shaping up well. 
with poor car supply causing trouble. 
tionary. 


Anthracite—Business has improved, but it is possible that 
of the individuals has suffered to some extent. The shippers 
prices have undoubtedly stiffened and while the big com- 
panies are adhering to circular the individuals occasionally 
take an even chance for the trade. Considerable business 
has been lost to the largest shippers by the individuals drop- 
ping the state tax. However, the large companies are rapidly 
coming into control as they usually do at this time of the 
year. 
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It has been an active week and the retailers have actu- 
ally been busy. If it were not for the regrettable and ap- 
parently inexcusable price war in certain sections of the city, 
the business would have a fine start for the retail men as 
they go into the first of the six months of activity that looms 
before, to which they all have been looking forward so long 
and which the shippers especially predict are bound to be 
exceptionally active. 

Pea is quite a problem just now; it is in strong demand at 
$2, usually with the tax, but it is not moving as rapidly as 
expected. Sales of this size should be very heavy at this 
time, especially this year when conditions are so very unu- 
sual. Shippers strongly hint that prices will advance. It is 
just possible that the large buyers are protected in a quiet 
way at the $2 price until the first of the year and this is lead- 
ing the small buyer, who is not carrying capacity stocks by 
any means. Considerable ‘jockeying’ of prices on this size 
is noted which may eventually result in quotations not get- 
ting any higher for some months to come. 

It is the logical season to buy, before freezing weather 
comes making the preparation of all coal more or less un- 
certain and also difficult to unload. Yet despite these reasons 
there is no unusual demand, all orders being filled, and this 
is difficult to understand in face of the fact that the retail 
men are busy and most of the coal going out of their yards 
is pea size. 

Chestnut is improving but it can still be bought at less 
than circular and the price usually varies with the size of 
the order. Stove maintains its position as the leader and 
the circular is firmly maintained. Egg is hard to move, with 
the individuals who are understood to have considerable on 
demurrage at the collieries. Buckwheat continues active and 
the supply of this size will probably be shorter as the season 
advances. Rice is plentiful and there have been a number of 
instances where it has been offered at 20 to 25c. off circular, 
but with very little success. 

The short car supply has forced several collieries to shut 
down due in part to the lack of certain kinds of equipment. 

Collections are better than for some time as dealers realize 
that when the rush begins the delinquents will have to take 
second choice. Movement of anthracite to Tide points con- 
tinues good. 

Quotations, exclusive of the Pennsylvania State tax of 
214%, per gross ton f.o.b. cars mines and at Port Richmond 
are as follows: 


Line Tide line Tide 
Broken.........-... $0.50 $4.75 POA. ere a cis eres © $2.50 $3.25 
Me ee ere torent eco ots 3270910:.00 Buckwheat.... . 1.25. 2225) 
BION Gn eioie Sie) cha areessice.e 4.00 5.00 Rete At ae el oe eee 85> 178 
Mhostnuted. a «ays. Zale yey ar SG Wier consia cae «0 exe 50. 1.7.50 


Bituminous—Most shippers have good orders in hand but 
there is no rush. A peculiar situation prevails in that the car 
supply is short without any concurrent briskness in the coal 
trade. Prices have not varied much with the exception of Fair 
mont coal; railroads have begun to accumulate stocks of this 
grade and the increased demand has advanced the price an 
average of 5c. per ton. There seems to be something of a lull 
in the export trade, but this is regarded as only temporary. 
Quite a number of local mining interests have representatives 
abroad, and this week still another of the large companies 
sent an agent to France. 

Average prices per gross ton prevailing in this market are 
as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.25@1.385 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.10@1.20 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont gas, slack...... .75@ .85 
Someriset (ordinary)..... 1.10@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.05@1.15 
West Va. Freeport....... .95@1.05 Fairmont mine-run...... .95@1.00 

Fairmont slack.......... -70@ .80 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement slows down appreciably. 
mostly to Italy. Normal accumulation 


The movement of coal from Hampton Roads ports during 
the week has not been as heavy as anticipated, both coastwise 
and foreign shipments being somewhat light. Export cargoes 
were principally to Italy going to Reggio, Genoa, Civita 
Vecchia, Naples, and Taranto. Coastwise shipments have been 
made to the New England market and have consisted princi- 
pally of run-of-mine Pocahontas and New River although 
there has been some movement of high volatile. 

The demand in both the home and European market has 
been light all week and so far as can be ascertained no 
large sales have been made for prompt movement. The 
accumulation of coal on the railroad yards is around normal 
with a fair supply in the storage plant at Sewall Point. 
Coal is constantly being dumped into this storage plant but 
some has .been reloaded for shipment and it is difficult to 
ascertain what quantity is actually on hand. 


Foreign shipments 
at Tidewater. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad Sept. 11 Sept.18 Sept. 27 Oct. 2 Oct. 9 
Norfolk & Western... . 156,459 182,047 163,400 131,055 140,934 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 93,260 87,686 = 91,341 721998 = 93344 
Mirpinlaticcds ) ac Pease 70,855 59,597 79,176 59,997 65,150 

SLAMGAlS ph 4 ocle.o ae 320,574 329,330 333,917 264,048 299,428 
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Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freigihts 
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The following steamers have cleared from various ports, 
during the week ended Oct. 9: 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
DORIS! Genoa 2,088 Maple Hill?® Salem 
Goulandris? Genoa 4,688 Logan Portsmouth 
Carlo* Genoa 7,145 Cleona Boston 
Rollins* Kingston 1,500 Thomaston Somerville 
Bris® Pernambuco 1,630 Neshaminy Brookline 
Dorothy*® Pernambuco 1,225 Moselem Providence 
Coniston Water*Civita Vecchia 4,467 Tulpehocken Winthrop 
Wardha? Reggio 5,500 Paxtang Boston 
Tea? Gibraltar 7,060 Tabor Portsmouth 
Acon2 Cristobal 9,248 Ashland Portland 
Rosalia? Naples 9,059 Tohickon Newburyport 
Uranus? Gibraltar 5,300 Frances Hyde Manzanillo 809 
Stephen’ Brazilian ports 990 Ulrik Holm Puerto Barrios 2,200 
(Part cargo) William Booth Calais 435 
W.H. Summer Cuba 489 
NEWPORT NEWS M. P. Smith Cay Francis 528 
Ciampa® Taranto 3,760 Anna re St. John, N. B. 747 
Hubert? Brazilian ports 1,928 Cumru Portland 
F. H. G. Dow® Seville 1,556 Ontelaunee = Milton 
St. Helena® Spezia 6,400 Macungie Lynn 
Westmount? Port of Spain 2'600 Franklin Salem 
Lysefjord® Cienfuegos 950 Bethayres Newburyport 
ote, pene de Cuba 1,000 Pennypack Boston 
onkstone? Mentevideo 4,100 BALTIMORE 
71 8 € 
Berwindvale Havana 8,300 B. Turett Cuba 2,977 
5 ocio rgentina 5,058 
bag AM ASD EEE Unbi Mendi Italy 5,563 
E. Randall Fjardo San Giuseppi Italy 1,68 5 
Progress III Puerto Padre Byglana Cuba aye 0 Ml! 
Harry Morse New Orleans Hoglana Sweden 5,906 
Richardson!® Braintree Kanawha Cuba 3,000 
1 W.C. Atwater. ? Pocahontas FuelCo. ° Flat Top Fuel Co. +4 Hasler 


5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ® Castner C. & B. 7 C. & Ohio Coal & Coke Co. 
°C. G. Blake. 1° Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


Bros. 
5 Berwind White. 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Wessel To TonstoRate Vessel To Tons Rate 
P.W.Sprague Manzanillo 709 3.75 Alf t Bocas 1,378 
M.P.Smith Cay Francis 528 S. Giuseppe Italy 
Lhe pone Cee : VIRGINIA 
aleby ueenstown 2,35: Ponte a N 
Helvetia Jacksonville "800 1.10 I WAlodcek CanconIs. 918 
Augusta Camden 875 1.00 yy Be St. Joh 1.475 
U. Holm Port Barrios 930 in Joa bifid adhe 
Brampton Italy ATLANTIC RANGE 
Fairfield Charleston 478 1.10 Muskegon Port Militar 2,129 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A large number of steamers for export coal were chart- 
ered during the past week. The last charters for grain to 
Italian ports were at $15.84 and shippers are endeavoring to 
secure concessions in this rate, but thus far without suc- 
cess. There have been no charters for Italian coal since our 
last report, as shippers are not inclined to meet owners’ views. 
Coal rates to Brazil and to the Plate are very firm, and it is 
reported that a steamer has been chartered to load coal at 
Virginia for Rio at $9.60, though there are steamers willing to 
accept a lower figure. We understand that some remarkably 


high rates have been paid from Cardiff to the Plate. West 
Indian freights are firm and advancing. 
Coal freights are quotable as follows: 
To Rate To Rate 
EVaVant,.ij. 6 Wa, ovate $2.50@3 00 Bermuda............... #3 00@ 3.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... PAW Gai Os RP Aay ANUS 0: O) yt Veen, BIRO BG ee 5 50 
Gientuecoss oo ee ee B.00@S 100) “PAMpICO. 1. recite. es oe es 6 50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00° Rio.:...... ......2.:.: 8.64@ 9.12 
Stuciss. ce cae ees 3.50@3.75 Santos ................ 8.644@ 9.12 
St: TRhomas.sac. a: oe ocets 8 25@3.50 .Montevideo.......:.... 8.64@ 9.60 
Barbados...c.< wee sees 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8.88@ 9.60 
Karigstor ie. sieias. teenie BLOOMS e250 Rosariown. . lee wee hee 9.12@10.08 
CUFPECROS. vcastee Same 3.25@3.50 West Coast of Italy.....13.20@14.40 
A TUIACO 9's 5.4 creas soho 3°25@3-50" Barcelona. 3)... 23... 11.52@13.20 
Guantanamo............ 3 25@3.50 Valparaiso or Callao.... 7.50 
Demerara;:..c.2-64.5 02 6, 00@6, 50)) Marseilles. 2.5: --.......12,00@13.20 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quota- 


tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. | 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Demand improved on the whole, with iron and steel in- 
dustry taking record tonnage. Operations 60 to 70% of 
capacity. Car shortuges more pronounced. Prices slightly 
stiffer. 


There is an improved line demand, with the steel industry 
taking still larger tonnages than formerly, and easily making 
a new high record rate for coal consumption. The railroads 
are all busy and are consuming more coal, and are also 
stocking a little. Domestic demand remains relatively light 
but is approximately normal for the season. $ 

Car shortages have developed on additional lines and in 
some cases are rather serious. Cars in themselves are not 
plentiful and with some apparent shortages in motive power 
the movement is not good. The general expectation is that 
there will be a severe car shortage before the close of Lake 
navigation. Shipments in the Lake trade continue moderate. 
Coal cargoes are not being eagerly solicited, as strenuous 
efforts are now being made to move every ton of ore possible 
down the Lakes before the close of navigation and many boats 
are going up light. 

Mine operations in the Pittsburgh district continue at 
between 60 and 70% of capacity, probably somewhat nearer 
the higher figure. Prices for free coal have stiffened slightly, 
and while the former minima can sometimes be done, advances 
of 5c. are not uncommonly paid. Youghiogheny gas slack is 
demand, at fully 60c. We quote free coal: 


in particular 
Slack, 50@60c.; nut and slack, 90c.@$1; nut, 31@1.05; mine- 
run, $1.05@1.10; %-in., $1.15@1.20; 1%-in., $1.25; on contract 


to Apr. 1: slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 1%-in., 
$1.35, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


TORONTO 


Coal moving more freely and there are indications of a 
turn for the better. 

Coal has been moving more freely with the setting in of 
cooler weather, and the industrial outlook is showing some 
indications of improvement. Yards are Kept well stocked 
against a possible shortage and dealers are advising con- 
sumers to lay in good supplies in advance, though so far 
comparatively few are doing so. Transportation is somewhat 
delayed by a shortage in cars. Steel hopper cars are about 
25% short of the demand, while the gondola flat cars are 
unobtainable. Higher prices on all grades of soft coal are 
anticipated and a local advance in wholesale bituminous 
rates has been made. 

Quotations per short ton for best grades are as follows: 


7 7F. 


Retail, anthracite egg, stove and nut, $7.75; grate, $7.50; pea, 


$6.50. Bituminous, retail steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to 
$4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale, f.o.b. cars 


at destination, three-quarter lump, $3.79; screenings, $3. 


BUFFALO 


Steady improvement in bituminous, though the rush is 
confined chiefiy to the Pittsburgh market. Buffalo is handi- 
eapped by the slow Canadian demand. Anthracite moving 
faster. 

Bituminous—This market feels the general stir of business, 
but it is not able to come up to the level of Pittsburgh, from 
which some very extravagant reports are coming at present. 
Buffalo depends largely on the Canadian trade, which is still 
light and does not promise to improve much right away. 
The car situation is getting worse; shippers are receiving 
notices that they will not be furnished with more than 75% 
supply. The mines are also warned to send out loaded cars 
promptly; if any are found loaded they are now counted as 
part of the allotment of the day. 

While the shippers still report the bituminous market as 
somewhat unsteady it is agreed that it improves every week. 
Quotations are more firm than formerly and somewhat higher 
on some sizes as follows: 


Allegheny Penn. 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LBL Guay e URN PSEA OR ALE I oh ODOM A ME SU 8 3 pe $2.65 $2.45 $2.55 
CHreC-GUartert,vuy ce ccteieihn v's Ae Le 2.00) 2.30 rae 
MVETR GPU che tess hee re cee en ae 2.45 2.20 2.30 
Black 4. sacu ms ccm Chere arr tat te ete eB 2.05 2280 


These quotations are f.o.b., Buffalo freight rates, and are 
for short tons to all points except east of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Kingston, Ont., where the long ton basis prevails. 


Anthracite—There is some stir in this market, but the 
consumer is not at all anxious for coal yet. Favorable reports 
come in from the Western trade, which is waking up to the 
fact that winter will soon be here. The shippers to Lake 
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Michigan will soon find that they must pay higher Lake 
freights if they are to get much tonnage. All the vessels 
now want to go to Lake Superior after the 6c. wheat freights. 
Even small steamers are refusing coal and going light for 
wheat. 

The local trade has not started up much yet. The anthra- 
cite mines show increased activity. The stocking of surplus 
is not very general. All sellers of independent anthracite 
report that trade is picking up and prices are fully up to 
circular. Bituminous jobbers in this branch of the business 
are active and appear to be pushing sales in a way that the 
agents and salesmen of the large companies are not. 

Prices of anthracite at Buffalo are per long ton, $5.60 for 
grate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut and $4.30 for 
pea, all f.o.b. For delivery to vessels an addition of 25c. 
per ton is made. Prices include the Pennsylvania state tax. 


COLUMBUS 


Improvement in the domestic trade. 
and some talk of an advance. 


Prices well maintained 


since weather conditions have 
released. There is a 
and it is believed that 


Dealers are buying better 
improved and more orders are now 
generally better tone to the market 
the worst of the depression is over. 

Retailers’ stocks are not large and since they are having 
a good demand from consumers they are compelled to re- 
plenish their stocks. Most of the orders booked at this time 
are for immediate shipment. A number of the producers and 
jobbers have instructed their salesmen not to book orders at 
present prices beyond Oct. 15. In case an advance is made it 
will be on an average of 10c. on the ton. 

There is a better market for the small sizes. Nut, pea and 
slack is especially strong and prices are advancing. In 
retail circles there is a good demand for the fancy grades, 
such as Pocahontas and West Virginia varieties. Hocking 
lump is now being stocked to a larger extent than formerly. 
Considerable attention is being given to school, public insti- 
tution and municipal contracts. A number of Ohio institutions 
have announced that nothing but Ohio-mined coal would be 
bought. 

Lake trade is rather quiet, although there is a fair tonnage 
being shipped, though a part of this is from West Virginia 
mines. 

Steam business is strong in every department. Manufac- 
turing is still on the upturn and as a result fuel requirements 
are increasing. Railroads are still storing an immense quan- 
tity of coal for the winter. Car shortage is growing more 
pronounced in many sections, especially on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. and is extending to other roads. 


Prices in Ohio fields per short ton, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follcws: 
Hocking Pomeroy LEasternOhio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump....... $1.50 $1.60 

Inch and a quarter...... 1.40 1.45 $1.30 $1.30 
Three-quarter inch...... 1.25 1.35 1.25 

Nut. . cots eee b15 1.20 1.15 
Miné-run't ieee ie 1.05 i Fea 0) 1.00 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack...... 65 65 50 55 
Coarse slackian.castetetae 765 «55 .40 45 


Mines have been working at about the following precent- 
ages of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended 
District Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. District Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
18 25 2 9 18 25 2 9 
Hocking...: 45 50 50 50 Cambridge. 45 45 45 50 
Jackson) 125 25 25 30 Massillon... 45 45 45 55 
Pomeroy .. 60 75 SO 75 astern O.. 70 75 80 80 


Crooksville. 40 40 40 45 





Average... 47 50 52 55 


CLEVELAND 


Cooler weather braces domestic trade, but jobbing business 
remains unchanged. Scarcity of vessel tonnage. 


Receipts were fair over Sunday, but there was no inquiry 
for coal. Jobbers held the prices because they cannot other- 
wise come out whole, but sales were made with an effort. 
Cold weather the last week has given the domestic trade an 
impetus. So much of the domestic business is hand to mouth, 
especially this year, that the weather has an unusual effect 
upon it. 

The lake situation does not change. Some of the shippers 
are having trouble getting boats and have notified some of 
the vessel owners they must live up to contracts or vessels 
will be chartered in the open market to their accounts. This 
is rather extreme, but such a threat seems to be necessary to 
make some managers realize they have coal to carry. Freight 
rates higher than the contract rates of last spring have been 
paid to smaller ports. The larger shippers will not pay any- 
thing extra until the last two weeks of the season. 

Jobbers are being quoted at the following prices, 
Cleveland per short ton: 


f.0.b. 


Es 


ee 


lta ee ee eee 


at 


-_ es 


fn ae eu 


October 16, 1915 


Poea- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Freight rate..... $1.45 $1.00 $1.15 $0.70 $0.90 
eGo Poy cudheaa tO, CO 
Lump, 6-in........ 2.30 
Dump, 1}-in.. ..... 2.40 2.10 2.15 
Lump, j-im....... 2.30 2.05 2.00 1.95 
ie aes aes a.8 snk 3:70 
CNRS Eanes 1.90 
PANG YUN, .o. « 2. 8 2.80 2.15 1.95 1.85@1.90 1.85 
Se 1.75@1.80 1.85 1.65 1.70 


DETROIT 


Greater regularity develops in steam trade. 
strengthens market for domestic coal. 
small volume. 


Cold weather 
Lake movement of 


Bituminous—Small sized orders and more renewals give an 
encouraging aspect to the steam trade. While the total 
amount of business is less than normal for this period a 
gradual improvement is expected from now on. Consignment 
coal is still plentiful but forced sales has greatly diminished 
and cheap offerings are few. Weather conditions are creating 
a greater demand for domestic coal. Retail yards seem to 
have considerable of a supply on hand, but renewal orders 
are expected soon. 


Anthracite—Distribution of anthracite to consumers is 
making good headway, some retail yards finding it necessary 
to put additional men and teams at work. Though somewhat 
delayed, the outlook is for normal sales. Some difficulties 
and delays are reported in transportation. 


Lake Trade—Attractive freight rates on grain and iron 
ore leaves few Lake freighters available for handling coal. 
From the present outlook, much coal will have to be shipped 
all rail into the Northwest. 


TOLEDO 


Car problem more serious. Lake movement continues light. 

The traffic situation is commencing to look more serious 
than a few weeks ago and the local trade is finding it more 
difficult to secure quick shipments. Indications are that this 
tightening will be more and more noticeable as the grain 
shipments increase. The Lake movement is light although 
quite a bit of coal is coming into the Toledo docks. The 
domestic trade has been strengthened recently by the cold 
weather. 

Quotations here, f.o.b. mine, per short tor, are: 


Poca- Pitts- 

hon- West Hock- Pom- Jack- Mass- Ken- burgh 

tas Virginia ing eroy. son _ ilon tucky No. 8 

Lump...... $2.25 $1.40@1.85 $1.60 $1.65 $2.50$2.50 $1.75 $1.25 

Bie tat ee OO OER mr Mie ek as: 1325 1.20 

Mine-run... 1.40 oma OO Leto 10) -2.50°.... ,90@1710 1.00 

Nut. See 90@1.15 1725. 1.25 . 2.50. .90@1. 159 3eae 
Nut, pea 

hate EVE oh, acon CPR aera .65 .65 . 60 .40@ .60 .60@.75 


CINCINNATI 


Colder weather has stimulated the market and both orders 
and inquiries are more numerous. Shortest car supply of the 
season is hampering deliveries. 


A touch of winter with a trace of snow, helped to bring 
all classes of consumers of coal to a realization that fuel 
will soon be required, and the retail trade promises to be 
livelier from now on. The steam trade is still lagging some- 
what, due to relative inactivity in many manufacturing lines 
rather than to disinclination to buy. Larger industrial con- 
sumers have contracted for their requirements, and while 
deliveries have been held off, indications are that they will 
be required from now on in normal quantities. 

The chief. trouble with operators just now is in the short 
car supply, conditions on one or two lines last week being 
the worst of the season. Cars were almost entirely lacking, 
and coming at a time when orders are picking up for the 
first time in a seasonable fashion, the shortage was especially 
irritating. Prices as a rule are firm, although there is some 
cheap coal being offered here and there. 


LOUISVILLE 


Car shortage limiting outputs and retailers beginning to 
consider their stocks, 


Retail dealers, as a rule, have not been buying as much as 
usual. The car shortage is limiting the outputs of most of 
the mines and the thoughtful retailers are taking this into 
consideration. The movement generally has been somewhat 
better during the past week and prospects are good. 

Prices per long ton basis, f.o.b. mines, are around $1.75 
for Eastern Kentucky block and $1.15 for the Western Ken- 
tucky lump; nut and slack in Eastern Kentuckies sell at 
from 50 to 65c. for the best grades, with the lower grades 
on almost a level with Western Kentucky pea and slack, on 
which the buyers are about making their own prices. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Furnace coke contracting movement continues, with 125,000 
tons monthly closed thus far. Slightly lower prices for year 
than for half-year. Spot coke stiffer. Production and ship- 
ments slightly increased. , 

Additional contracts for furnace coke for 1916 have been 
closed. Typical transactions are 10,000 tons a month over 1916 
at a sliding scale, with 20% as much advance in coke as in 
basic pig iron, valley, making coke $2.15 at the present 
market of $15, $2.35 on $16 pig iron and so on, and a contract 
for about 18,000 tons a month over 1916 at a flat price of 
about $2.25. Coke contracts placed thus far in this movement, 
covering four or five weeks, total about 125,000 tons a month, 
partly for the first-half and partly for the whole year. Sliding 
scale contracts are made on the same basis whether for the 
long or short period, while in the case of flat prices slightly 
lower figures are quoted for the whole year than the half-year. 
Operators are doubtful whether the coke market will be as 
strong in the second-half as the first-half as so many by- 
product ovens are to be completed by next June, and thus the 
disposition is to quote a shade lower for the longer delivery. 

Prompt furnace coke has advanced again. There were no 
sales last week to speak of, with practically no offerings 
and no urgent inquiry. This week opened with quotations 
higher on the strength of there being no accumulations, 
rather than on the basis of heavier demand. Foundry coke 
demand is moderate. We now quote: Furnace coke, prompt, 
$1.85@1.90; November and December, $2; first-half, $2.35@2.50; 
year 1916, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, $2.30@2.60; contract 
foundry, $2.40@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 2 at 397,589 
tons, an increase of 8,705 tons, and shipments at 395,243 tons, 
an increase of 8,225 tons. 
producers to 
quite a large 


Buffalo—There is an effort on the part of 
make a sharp advance in the price of coke and 
part of them have withdrawn all quotations, after asking 
about $4.40 for foundry. Jobbers are doubtful about it and 
are not inclined to pay the advance, maintaining that $4.40 
is sufficient for best Connellsville 72-hr. foundry, with stock 
coke $3.45. 

Chicago—The Chicago coke market continues to harden. 
Connellsville quotations are higher. The demand for by- 
product foundry has been very strong, and a better tone is 
seen in gas-house. Increased orders have been received for 
byproduct domestic sizes. Prices f.o.b. cars Chicago per net 
ton of 2,000 lb. are as follows: Byproduct foundry, $4.90@5.10; 
byproduct domestic, $4.85@4.95; Connellsville, $4.85@5; Wise 
County, $4.85@5; gas coke, $3.90 @4. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Chilly weather makes improvement more marked. Domestic 
business snappy. Steam coals stronger. Anthracite demand 
expanding. 

The past week has been characterized by a steady and 
broadening demand in all branches of trade. With tempera- 
tures below normal for this time of year, the close of last 
week has seen a real snap to domestic business and more 
active buying at firm prices. Wholesalers report orders 
increasing day by day, and are very cheerful over the outlook. 
The forward movement in retail buying has been conspicuous, 
and is welcomed by local yards. A number of operators report 
unfilled orders on hand for domestic coals and certain other 
sizes, which augers well for the future now that chilly 
weather has appeared. 

Increased demand has led to some stiffening of prices, 
particularly Indiana and Springfield domestic sizes; No. 2 
Franklin County nut is being sold at higher figures and 
Southern Illinois No. 1 washed is in strong demand at firm 
prices. The advance in freight rates on some Western coals 
has slowed up orders slightly, but no particularly harmful 
effects have been noticed as yet. Screenings occupy about 
the same position as last week. <A considerable volume of 
coal is still moving to Northwestern points notwithstanding 
the rate advances. Rush orders have been received from 


many interior points owing to frosty weather. The price 
situation is generally strong, and in this respect Eastern 


coals have benefited greatly. 
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CHICAGO 

strong. More operations resuming 
production. Car shortage developing a scarcity of Eastern 
coals. Railroads continue heavy buyers. Anthracite picking 
up rapidly. 


Domestic trade very 


Franklin and Williamson County coals remain stationary 
in price, but it is expected that an advance will occur about 
the middle of the month. Egg is moving better and steam 
sizes are held up remarkably well. Lump and No. 1 nut are 
held firmly at $1.75, and screenings are slightly stronger, 
averaging about 55c. The mines are averaging from four to 
five days per week in running time. 

The domestic demand for Springfield coal has improved 
eonsiderably, and orders during the last week have been in 
large volume; $1.75 is the ruling figure for domestic lump. 
Screenings are showing more activity at higher prices, and 
average 50c. 

A heavier demand for Indiana domestic coal this week has 
been a prominent feature. Steam coals are not so strong but 
are improving; screenings, however, are well maintained in 
price. Operators are preparing for a month of great activity, 
and are making special efforts to keep retailers fully supplied. 
Some of the larger Indiana mines which have not yet resumed 
operations are expected to begin hoisting coal very shortly. 
No. 4 sereenings are selling around 70c. a ton, with Nos. 5 
and 6 about 10c. lower; retailers generally have advanced the 
price of all domestic coals 25c. per ton. 

Pennsylvania smokeless shipments are light because of car 
shortages. The colder weather has created active distribution 
of smokeless coals while the dealers’ supplies are beginning 
to melt away, and their orders have been more frequent and 
urgent; there is no free coal here at the present time. The 
situation in smokeless is more satisfactory than for several 
weeks past; prices are stiffer and very little lump and egg is 
being sold under $2.10. Prices are stronger for splint; the 
better grades are selling at $1.50, and high grade nut and 
slack has gone into northern Indiana at from 60c. to 65c. 
Manufacturing is gradually becoming stronger, and the splint 
operators think that fine coal will be at a much higher level 
within a short time. 

The Hocking circular will probably advance shortly be- 
cause of the firm domestic demand and active buying for 
stocking purposes. Hocking lump is being stocked heavily 
and railroads are continuing to absorb storage coal. Some 
dealers complain that there is little Hocking coal of better 
quality available. 

The Kentucky situation has bettered with stronger prices 
for all grades except steam sizes, which are still comparatively 
slow. Railroads are reported to be taking maximum tonnages 
from Kentucky mines. 

Retail dealers are making more progress with anthracite 
deliveries, and there is lately a better tone generally in this 
branch. It is felt that the reports of reduced production at 


the mines has had some effect in stimulating orders. Prices 
are about at the same level of last week. 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 
Williamson and Knox and 


(ranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump.... $1.75 $1.65@1.75 $1.50@1.70 $1.60@1.75 $1. ato 60 
Steam lump a 1.25@1.30 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.25 
24 and 3-in. } 

dump. oe nes 1.40@1.50 Ak oe 1.30@1.40 
1}-in. lump. Bes. Balak 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 ae he 
Ege ....... 1.65@1.75 1.50@1.60 1.10@1.20 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 
Nib ae 1.65 .95@1(5 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.05 
No.lwashed 1.75 ar 1.50@1.60 oehte Shes 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. 1 nut.. irae eke s aaiere 
No. 2 nut... 1.65@1-75 ee aha weeds SAR 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.25 1.05@1.15 .85@ .95 .95@1.05 .90@1.05 
Screenings. . 50@ .65 .40@ .50 40@ 50 .55@ .65 .75@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna, , 
& Saline Co. I. Kentueky W.Va.Smok’l., Smokeless Hocking 

Lump... $1.60@1.75 $1.75@2.25 $2.00@2.25 $1 75@1.85 $1.50@1.75 
li-in.lump. 1.25@1.30 Is 1.25@1.40 1.40@I1.50 
Reg......., 1.60@1.75 1.25@1.75 2. 00@2. 20 21 eh 85 1.05@1.10 
Nutieriseen 1.40@i.50 1.10@1.35 Se 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 RAee 
No. 2 nut.. 1.50 Re ae er 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.25 ese 1.40 1.25@1.40 1.10@1.15 
Screenings. . 50@ .65 .40@ .70 $35 pear .50@ .70 


West Virginia splint, 3-in. lump, 1.35@1.50; 1%-in. lump, 


$1.15 @1.25. 


DULUTH 
Shipments out the heaviest of any week this season. Re- 
ceipts light, some docks receiving no cargoes. Anthracite 
normal, 


The past week has seen the heaviest shipments made 
by dock companies so far this season. The weather has 
been wet and cold, so that the retailers witnessed a real 
spurt and the wholesalers have kept everything. moving, in 
order to take care of the requirements of the domestic trade. 
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Shipments for the railroads are off a little, the wet weather 
having interfered with the grain movement, shipments of 
which are reported somewhat delayed. Receipts continue 
light, a number of the docks not having received a cargo 
during the past week. No change in prices has been an- 
nounced since last week and the circular appears to be fair- 
ly well maintained, although in a number of instances re- 
ports are current that quotations have been made at a little 
below circular, 
Quotations per 


short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth, are as fol- 


lows: 

Yough. Splint Hock. Smokeless Elkhorn 
Lump.. $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock-run. 3.10 3.10 3.05 py 45) 3.25 
Stove or nut. 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings............ 2.40 2.40 2.20 2:75: 2.40 


The demand for anthracite for domestic purposes is very 
good and the shipments continue up to the average of other 
years. Many householders are now putting in their supply 
of fuel for the winter and the retail business in this class of 
trade is quite brisk. Prices f.o.b. cars, docks, per short ton, 
are as follows: Egg and stove, $6.85; nut, $7.10; pea, $5.55, 
and buckwheat, $4. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Business fairly lively, with better prices for domestic lump 
and screenings. Retailers busy and have advanced prices. 
Railroads buying more. 

Indiana coal mines are now going at a seasonable pace and 
the demand for domestic lump is urgent enough to stiffen 
the price, with sales at $1.50 for 2%-in. and $1.60 for 4-in., 
both No. 4. The price of screenings has also improved and 
operators are getting 60 to 65c. f.o.b. mines. Mine-run is 
selling at $1.15 to $1.20. The mines have just managed to 
get enough cars to keep coal going to the retailers, who are 
just now doing a rushing business. 

The railroads are also doing better buying and seem to be 
laying by coal, as far as the supply of cars will permit. The 
industrial demand continues its slow but gradual improve- 
ment. Not all the mines of the state are in operation but 
the indications are that that condition will exist in November. 
Retailers have made the second advance in prices this season 


raising them 25c. on Indiana and Pocahontas coals. The new 
schedule is: 

Linton No. 4 forked.......... $3.25 Pocahontas forked lump...... $6.00 
Indiana lump forked......... 3.00 Pocahontas shoveled lump. . 5.50 
Indiana lump and egg, sc re eene od. 2.75 Pocahontas minerun......... 4.50 
Kanawha lump, forked........ 4.25 Pocahontas, nut and slack.... 3.75 
Ohio Hocking, lump.......... 4.25 Anthracite, chestnut.......... 8.25 
Ohio Hocking, wash egg....... 4.50 Anthracite, stove ane ene ahetere 8.00 
Kentucky limp. ae eee ee 4.50 Anthracite, grate. . ‘ Sts ad Meal 3) 
Ohio Jackson lump, forked.... 5.00 Connellsville coke. . 6.00 
Blossburg smithing <1. eee ORDO Indianapolis by-pr oduct coke 
Cannel lumpia eee eee 6.00 (all 81268) 3.62 hie ee 6.00 


ST. LOUIS 

Market strengthens up under stimulus of colder weather. 
Generally good demand and prices up slightly. 

The week opened quietly, but the movement was stimulated 
the latter part by a change in the weather and the market 
strengthened up considerably. There was a good demand for 
all sizes except screenings. There was an advance of 5e. on 
inner group lump grades and on outer group prices there 
was only a minor change. Screenings were stationary. Coun- 
try orders for standard grades improved. Still greater im- 
provement in the demand for domestic sizes is expected. There 
is practically no change in the steam situation. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Frk. Co. Wmsn. Co. Staunton Standard 
Gin: lump eee eee $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.35 $1.20 
2-in. Lwin pa eee ee ee Tee 1.15@1.20 1.05 
3x6 gr. ee ee L35@ 0775) 1.3501, 655 = ere 1.00 
Py es) s NE ae, See See Lite ee tae ne te Bo 85 
No. 1 nut. pata ate ae OO EAT 1 50GT, Yous eee .80 
No: 2'nuti eee 1.40@1.50 1. 40@ 1700 ae eee 55 
No. 1 washednca nee emma: Ge 1.50 me 
No. 2 washed.cae:. seen ne ere tee 1.10@1.25 
No. 3: washGdiseew sie eee 12D 1.10@1.25 
No. 4 washediereee ee name nee 20 1,05 
No. ‘5’ washedicaen at ee anne .60@70 .50@60 ...... 
Screech ss.) .40@50 .40@50 .35@40 .25 
KANSAS CITY 
Prices increased. Shipments delayed. Readjustments of 


Outlook encouraging. 


Retail prices were increased 25c. a ton on Oct. 1. The rise 
was somewhat unexpected, though it was generally antici- 
pated that by Nov. 1 prices would be increased 25c. Whole- 
sale prices have advanced irregularly on different kinds, from 
10c. to 25c. a ton, some grades not being affected. Wholesale 
dealers report the demand good and the supply still seriously 
retarded on account of the recent heavy rains. Railroads are 
short of cars. On interstate shipments, freight rates are up 
10c. and there is some confusion as to what constitutes inter- 


freight rates causing some confusion. 
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state shipments so that dealers have to refer all freight 
questions to their traffic departments. Coal men generally 
are beginning to congratulate themselves on what looks like 
the beginning of a favorable season. 

Ruling prices, per short ton, f.o.b. 
to Kansas City, are: 


mines, with freight rate 


Freight Freight 
Cherokee lump........ $2.25 $0.90 Farmer’s Block (Red : 
Cherokee mine run.... 1.85 90 “tp Gis he $2.65 $0.60 
Cherokee nut......... 2.00 80 ginsville) . 2 35 60 
Cherokee mill......... 1.60 .75 Arkansas Semi-Anthra- 
Cherokee slack........ 1.40 75 cite..... 3.00 2.10 
Lexington block....... 2.10 ‘40 Arkansas Anthracite 
Parlor block.......... 2.10-2.25 .40 RIZOS fod oo 2.20 
PAObEMONnG Ss des ce ot she. LO .40 Arkansas Anthracite 
Waverly lump......... 2.10 40 lump. . bc wat ee 2.20 
Waverly nut. ae er .40 Pennsy lvania Anthra- 
Novinger No. lump. . 2.10 . 60 cite chestnut. . earn, 2.60 
Novinger Co. C.. ee. 00 60 Pennsylvania egg. ae 6.85 2.60 
Novinger nut......... 1.85 60 Pennsylvania grate.... 6.60 2.60 
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Anthracite shipments for September and the first nine 
months of 1914-15 were as follows: 
September- ——— 9 Months 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Phila. & Reading........ 895,718 1,101,296 7,995,805 8,869,552 
Lehigh Valley........... 1,093,283 1,290,327 9,447,463 9,550,799 
Cent. R.R. of N.J:...... 626,237 824,604 5,636,799 6,560,049 
Del. Lack. & West....... 820,440 893,098 6,791,191 7,138,223 
Pel ee LELUGSOI Ges 5a 737,592 647,974 5,970,324 5,354,593 
Penns yivaniay nik oc... 467,587 575,898 4,233,909 4,697,325 
HOTIO Me Se ce ne ass 718,751 727,950 5,816,660 6,169,528 
Ont. & Western..:...... 159,163 185,045 1,486,960 1,727,512 
5,518,771 6,246,192 47,379,111 50,067,581 


Stocks at Tidewater Sept. 31 were 633,338 tons. 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for May and the preceding three months: 

















A pril———. May-——~ ——— June 
State 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Missouri... 179,723 136,°32 165,394 161 575 185,731 166,885 
Kansas..... 378,192 410,565 370 097 35 1,264 490,561 449,803 
Arkansas... 87,002 80,118 95,749 71,023 133,350 71,498 
Oklahoma. . 239,443 181,873 :41, 80 173,821 273,692 201,126 
Totals... 884,360 868,588 8/2,421 760,683 1,083,334 889,312 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS 

Anthracite shipments through St. Marie canals in Septem- 
ber were: 174,560 short tons of anthracite which is 11,650 
tons more than in the same month last year but 126,973 tons 
less than in September, 1913. Bituminous shipments were 
1,553,426 short tons which is 210,166 tons less than during 
the same month a year ago and 1,503,920 tons less than in 
September, 1913. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during August and the past four months in short tons: 




















May June July August 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,259,992 1,493,776 1,648,551 1,721,573 
‘Tug River District...... 322,881 348,737 361,454 337,585 
Thacker District........ 278.775 238,688 265,743 227,312 
Kenova District......... 90,642 81,794 80,009 80,152 
Clinch Valley District.... 144,576 155,629 146,911 151,804 
Other N. & W. Territory. 2,323 3,418 2,651 4,239 

Total N. & W. Tields.. 2,099,189 2,322,102 2,505,319 2,522,665 
Williamson & Pond Creek 84,086 75,573 86,949 89,785 
All other railroads....... 251,339 282,790 262,177 348,124 

RPO DOCCOUSL cele cte.k = G2 2,434,614 2,680,465 2,854,445 3,005,618 


Distribution of shipments for June and July follow: 





——_——————_June : July 

Shipped Tipple Total Shipped  Tipple Total 

N. & W. Fields.... 1,375,303 11,153 1,386,456 1,519,769 12,233 1,532,002 
Pocahontas....... 1,375,303 11,153 1,386,456 361,454 2,347 363,801 
Tug River........ 348,737 2,370 351,107 234,568 6,960 241,528 
Thacker.......... 209,216 6,713 215,929 80,009 8,076 88,085 
USONOVEVR deel 25 |. 81,794 8,643 90,437 80,009 8,076 88,085 
a Cera natin con's 2,015,050 28,879 2,043,929 2,195,800 29,616 2,225,416 


Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 58,507 tons in July and 66,095 in June. 
THE CAR SITUATION 


The American Railway Association reports a surplus of 
16,563 coal and gondola cars and a shortage of 3,251 on Oct. 1. 


“There was a decrease in the shortage of coal cars in the 


Eastern group. The gross surplus of all kinds of cars on 
Oct. 1 was 88,061, which compares with 191,309 on Sept. 1, 
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and 133,382 on Oct. 1 of last year. The gross shortage of all 

kinds of equipment on the first of the current month was 

9,762, as compared with 6,300 on Sept. 1, and 2,355 on Oct. 1 
of last year. 

BALTIMORE & 

The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 


moved over this system and affiliated lines during August and 
the previous two months: 


OHIO 




















June ———— July - August 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Coal....... 2,883,959 2,380,795 2,887,918 2,594,407 3,009,028 2,769,45 
Cokes... 4. 329,130 298,237 344,557 255,650 345,258 242,28 
Total.... 3,213,089 2,679,023 3,232,475 2,850,057 3,354,286 3,011,73 


CHICAGO LAKE ARRIVALS 
Lake shipments to Chicago for September 
te date this year and last year 


and the season 
were as follows: 














1915 1914 
From Hard Soft Hard Soft 
ISATIESLO:. 0:00 ene eee 90,364 24,281 84,160 x 
le ee EO & 22,488 x 20,558 x 
Toledo. « eicgetee De 30,749 x 40,778 
Cleveland... %).000i8s.4 x 53,730 x 8,132 
Hine. .t... See eee 11,326 = x x 
Sandusky.. neers oe x 8,500 x 19,428 
Aach ta bula.;eeene ela x 8,167 x 14,665 
HOrraine.s.s beets were x 9,500 x x 
Gonheaut 0 See ae x 9,050 x x 
Pairportacven soe aoe x 7,932 x x 
Menth’s:total......... 124,178 149,909 104,718 83,003 
Season’s total......... 596,644 520,465 ats pak (ef 534,208 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 1—Tonnage conditions are worse than ever from the 
exporters’ point of view as the result of the withdrawal of 
Greek tonnage. Stocks are now excessive and colliery own- 
ers are offering supplies on very cheap terms for early de- 


livery. Quotations are nominally as follow: 

Best Welsh steam... . Nominal Best Monmouthshires. .. $4.80 
Best seconds............ Nominal NECONGSHE tia sa rtecre ais 4.32 
Récouds: FP eee ee $4.80 Best Cardiff smalls. ..... 3.36 
Best dry, coalsasm. rece 5.76 Cargoremallsns.2. 2).. 2.16 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Chartering is very restricted and rates continue 
their upward course. For Islands and South America there 


is no business passing at present. Rates are nominally as 

follows: 

Gubraltar.cdacmer SOs COMIN TDIES ae thao o « $9.60 St. Vincent....... $5.28 

Marseilles........ 9.65 Alexandria. . 10.80 Rio de Janeiro.... 6.72 

IAI RIetes: . «cto Oe CEOC ale chore LOCO Monte, Video... . 6.96 

Genaak. 5 oars 9°60" Tas Palmas.....<. 5.04 Buenos Aires..... 7.20 
Exports—British exports for August and the first eight 


months of the past three years were as follows: 
August —Eight Months— 














To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia..... 769,794 169,353 5,923 3,794,188 3,049,527 35,495 
Sweden.... 379,475 198,347 135,875 2,880,837 2,421,789 1,895,325 
Norway.... 154,887 253,467 269,812 1,513,688 1,673,336 1,872,214 
Denmark .. 248,746 243,019 320,754 1,937,492 1,861,470 2,231,186 
Germany... 798,177 132,026 ae he MmI00;248) (HO 2065700) - 9 22S: 
Netherlands 168,862 165,296 212,381 1,389,990 1,181,071 1,154,243 
GBelgium.... 148,132 SMe ie oe 1,382;186. 0 1:089. 0855 43 °35).)50 
France..... 946,378 562,783 1,542,530 8,526,921 8,471,077 11,537,001 
Portugal’... 95,924 77,729 Wiha 929,284 836,009 690,656 
Spain*..... 259) 847 172,578 162,800 2,474,504 2,231,177 1,396,077 
Italy. - 665,618 444,779 419,310 6,339,031 5,859,577 3,844,360 
Aus. Hung.. 64,286 14,602) wer 742,646 564,362 ye 
Greece. 36,080 29,353 9,819 431,160 470,484 273,198 
Roumania.. 23,283 14,437 ee 119,414 DUR 2 Leet ay 
Purkey sees 24,787 41,456 3,767 133,453 417,437 10,324 
Algeria... 116,754 28,647 56,083 885,736 740,894 634,588 
Portuguese® 13,390 15,013 8,681 171,458 115,462 145,017 
Chile : 21,039 17,720 2,611 430,437 352,351 38,384 
Brczile, oe 111,504 48,983 52,429 1,286,853 907,090 412,331 
Uruguay. 72,006 39,103 19,124 502,500 461,656 230,238 
Argentine. . 290,741 98,344 130,576 2,458,161 2,209,706 1,156,992 
Channel Is.. 16,004 11,354 12,998 107,324 107,308 85,620 
Gibraltar... 29,161 15,544 39,769 239,851 214,759 242,095 
Maltass.2 39,292 19,418 9,230 470,112 297,392 108,567 
Hgypt?..... 196,796 161,645 140,462 2,000,998 2,060,711 944,435 
Aden®...... 17,684 See a Lae 104,748 96,725 105,794 
India lee 10,057 1,646 5 117,005 118,039 18,080 
Ceylon..... 7,037 WR PA ce ae 148,757 205,068 38,730 
Miscell‘ous. 93,421 54,141 24,416 851,626 817,716 421,229 
COKE. soon 113,423 68,498 89,574 712,698 694,061 576,218 
Briquettes.. 140,278 70,159 113,748 1,363,324 1,324,937 864,503 

Total.... 6,072,863 3,209,399 3,853,794 50,396,630 46,276,159 30,962,900 
Bunker.... 1,749,847 1,147,487 1,158,729 13,720,560 13,249,027 9,657,927 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Angio-Egyptian Sudan. 
dependencies. © And Canaries. * West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


‘Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information 
regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


No. 918—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1,127, 
Vol. 8, p. 115), which provides for furnishing the Fire and 
Water Board with approximately 20,000 tons of coal, was 
uwarded to the Central Coal & Coke Co., but the award was 
later cancelled by the City Council. The Auditing Committee 
reported that the bid of the Cherokee Fuel Co. averaged $2.45 
per ton, as compared with $2.48 for the Central Co. On two 
grades the Central Co. was 10c. a ton higher than the Cherokee 
Co., 9c. higher on one grade, and on the two other grades 
10e. lower. Owing to the general dissatisfaction with the 
results obtained it has been recommended that bids be 
advertised for again and no grades specified except those 
used by the city. Address Pur. Agt. C. W. Lovelace, Kansas 
City Municipal Water and Light Dept., Kansas City, Mo. 


1003—IKKansas City, Mo.—The purchases on this contract 
(p. 77), which provides for the fuel requirements of the 
Wesley Hospital, will be confined to the open market instead 
of covered by a contract as previously noted. Address Board 
of Directors, Wesley Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 


1161—-Colorado Springs, Colo.—All the bids on this contract 
(p. 199), which provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with approximately 3,000 tons of mine-run lignite 
coal, have been rejected. Address Board of Education, D. E. 
Graff Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


1262.—-Des Moines, lowa—lIt is reported that this contract 
(pp. 324, 489), which provides for furnishing the School Board 
with approximately 8,000 tons of steam coal, will not be 
negotiated for perhaps two months. The board is taking 
advantage of the depressed condition of the trade to make 
their current purchases in the open market. Tests of various 


coals are being conducted. Address Secy. A. L. Clinite, Bd. 
of Edu., Des Moines, Iowa. 
1438—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 490), which 


provides for furnishing the Interstate Bank & Trust Co. with 
approximately 200 tons of bituminous coal, will be awarded 
some time during the current month. Address Pur. Agt. J. W. 
Billingsley, Interstate Trust & Banking Co., New Orleans, La. 





1441—New Orleans, La.—We are informed that purchases 
on this contract (pp. 490, 616), which provides for furnishing 
New Orleans Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. with approxi- 
mately 3500 tons of coal, will be confined to the open market. 
The old contract expired at the end of September and the 
company has since been trying out various coals. Address 
Purchasing Agent, New Orleans Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Gainnie and Front Streets, New Orleans, La. 


1447—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 490), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Jacob Candy Co. with approximately 
400 tons of Pratt lump coal will not be negotiated this year. 
Address Pres. Mose Jacobs, Jacobs Candy Co., 823 Carondelet 
St., New Orleans, La. 





1450—Detroit, Mich.—This contract (p. 490), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Wayne County with approximately 2,500 
tons of bituminous three-quarter lump coal, will probably be 
awarded to the P. Koenig Coal Co. of Detroit, at an advance 
of 10c. per ton on the old contract which this company also 
had. Bids guaranteeing a B.t.u. value of 14,000 were sub- 
mitted as follows: P. Koenig Coal Co., Meadbrook nut, 
$2.80; United Fuel and Supply Co., Richwood nut, Red Jacket 
mine, Mattewan, W. Va., $3.20; Smithers Creek nut and 
slack, W. R. Johnson Coal Co., Oakland mine, Smithers, W. 
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Va., $2.65; R. L. Aylward, Island Creek lump, Holden, W. 
Va., $3.25; Blue Gem, washed pea, Packard, Ky., $2.90; Ken- 
tucky nut, pea and slack, Auxner, Ky., $2.70; Island Creek 


nut, pea and slack, Holden, W. Va., $2.75; anthracite chestnut, 
Pittston, Penn., $7.50, with stove and egg, $7.25; Parker Bros. 
Co., Ltd., White Star nut, Merrimac, W. Va., $3.25, anthracite, 
chestnut, Scranton, $7.25. Address Secy. William Gutman, Bd. 
of Audrs., Wayne County, Detroit, Mich. 


#1453—Trinidad, Colo.—All the bids on this contract (p. 
530), which provides for furnishing the local School Board 
with approximately 700 tons of mine-run and slack coal, have 
been rejected, and purchases will probably be confined to the 
open market. Acdress Secy. R. S. Gregory, School Bd. Dist. 
No. 1, Trinidad Coto: 


1474—Salt Lake City, Utah—Bids have been received on 
this contract (p. 531), which provides for furnishing the Uni- 
versity of Utah with approximately 1,500 tons of screened 
slack coal as follows: C. S. Martin Coal Co., $3.25; Bamberger 
Coal Co., $3.25; Central Coal and Coke Co., $3.25; Woodrufft- 
Sheets-Morris Coal Co., $3.25; Jeremy Fuel and Grain Co., 
$3.25; Federal Coal Co., $3.25; Citizens Coal Co., $3.25; Fischer- 
Ikittle Coal Co., $3.25. Most bidders offered to furnish several 
matter has been referred to the 
technical staff of the University to determine which will be 
the most economical bid. Address University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


1515—Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Bids have been received 
on this contract (p. 577), which provides for furnishing the 
City Hall with 200 tons of grate or egg coal as follows: 
Saratoga Coal Co., egg, $6.90; grate, $6.37. Independence 
Coal Co., egg, $6.70; grate, $6.50. G. N. Montange & Son, egg, 
$6.55; grate, $6.30. Address Comr. of Accounts, M. J. Mulqueen, 
City Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

#*1516—Philadelphia, Penn.—The lowest bids on this con- 
tract (p. 577), which provides for the deficiency requirements 
to fill out the supply for different city departments during 
the current year were as follows: Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., (pea coal); Belmont Pumping Station, 1,500 
tons at $3.48; Queen Lane Filters, 100 tons at $3.85; Emmons 
Coal Mining Co., pea coal, Belmont Filters, 100 tons at $4.10; 
buckwheat, Queen Lane Pumping Station, 3,400 tons at $2.68; 
(buckwheat), Roxborough Auxiliary, 500 tons at $3.09. Rogers- 
Corr Coal Co. (bituminous), Lardner’s Point, 6,400 tons of 
bituminous at $2.64 f.0o.b. houses, or $2.49 alongside; City Hall 
(buckwheat), $3.74 per ton. All prices given are on a delivered 
basis except where otherwise noted. Address Dir. Herman 
Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, Philadelphia, Penn. 


New Busimess 


1550—South Fork, Penn.—The local School Board will 
receive bids during the current month for furnishing and 
delivering coal to the school buildings as may be required 
during the ensuing year. Bids are requested on coal f.o.b. 
the P. R.R. Freight Station, and also for hauling same to 
the school buildings. Address Secy. John C. Penrod, School 
Bd., South Fork, Penn. 


155i—East St. Louis, Dll—Swift & Co., packers of this 
place, will receive bids during the current month for furnish- 
ing their annual coal requirements involving three or four 
carloads of screenings per day. The company has been pur- 
chasing in the open market for several months. Address Pur. 
Agt. H. C. Higgins, Swift & Co., National Stock Yards, Ill. 


1552—Larksville, Penn.—The local School Board received 
bids until Oct. 15 for furnishing anthracite nut and pea coal 
to the various local school buildings, as may be required 
during the ensuing year. Address Secy. Thos. Heffernan, Bd. 
of Edu., Larksville, Penn. 


1553—Westtield, Mass.—The Horse Whip Co. at this place 
usually contracts for their fuel requirements some time during 
the fall. They require about 30 tons Nov. 1, Jan. 1 and Mar. 1. 
They use the best grade Sonman coal. Address Treas. C. J. 
Bradley, Horse Whip Co., Westfield, Mass. 


1554—Salem, N. J.—The county government received sealed 
bids until Oct. 13 for furnishing approximately 200 tons of 
bituminous coal to the local county buildings. Address Clk. 
I. C. Smashey, Salem, N. J. 
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1555—MeKees Rocks, Penn.—The Stowe township school 
district will receive bids until Oct. 30 for furnishing 1% -in. 
soft coal during the ensuing year. Address Secy. H. E. 
Emeigh, 907 Russellwood Ave., McKees Rocks, Penn. 


1556—Youngstown, Ohio—The Mahoning County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until 10 a.m., Nov. 1, for furnishing 
mine-run and three-quarter inch screened coal as may be 
required at the Court House and Jail during the ensuing year. 
All bidders will be required to deposit a certified check for 
$100, guaranteeing the faithful performance of the contract. 
Address Clk. Frank H. Vogan, Mahoning County Comrs., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


1557—East St. Louis, IHl—Morse & Co., packers at this 
place, who have been confining their purchases to the open 
market since their contract expired in last April, will contract 
again about the middle of the current month for their require- 
ments, involving three or four cars of screenings per day. 
Address Pur. Agt. L. Chakes, Morris & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 


1558—California, Penn.—The California School Board is 
negotiating for approximately 2,000 bu. of coal for delivery 
during the coming season. Address Secy. W. J. Weaver, 
California School Bd., California,. Penn. 


1559—Pine City, Minn.—The Pine County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until noon, Oct. 18, for furnishing 
Pocahontas and Youghiougheny or white ash splint coal, as 
may be required at the Court House and County Poor Farm 
during the coming year. Address County Audr. W. H. Hamlin, 
Pine City, Minn. 

1560—Peabody, Mass.—Sealed bids were 
Overseers of the Poor until 5 p.m., Oct. 13, for furnishing 
nut and furnace coal for the City Almshouse during the 
ensuing year. Address Chn. Michael Sherry, Overseer of the 
Poor, Peabody, Mass. 


1561—Le Mars, Iowa—The Plymouth County Board of 
Supervisors received bids until 1:30 p.m., Oct. 12, for furnish- 
ing and delivering coal as may be required by the Court 
House, Jail and Poor, during the year beginning Oct. 15. 
Address County Audr. J. M. Hayes, Bd. of Supervisors, Le 
Mars, Iowa. 





received by the 


1562—Lewistown, Penn.—The Borough Council received bids 
until 7:30 p.m., Oct. 11, for furnishing and delivering anthra- 
cite coal as may be required at the various hose houses and 
town hall during the coming season. Address Secy. J. Harry 
Saxton, Lewistown, Penn. 


1563—Appleton City, Mo.—The Board of Education at this 
place is negotiating for approximately 1,500 bu. of coal to 
be delivered in the bins at the school building. Address 
Secy., Bd. of Edu., Appleton City, Mo. 

1564—Cleveland, Ohio—Bids will be received until noon, 
Oct. 20, for furnishing coal for the outdoor relief department 
as may be required during the ensuing year. Specifications 
may be obtained from W. H. Winans, Dept. of Charities and 
Correction, 209 City Hall. Address bids to Comr. A. R. Callow, 
Purchaser of Supplies, 511 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1565—Adams, Mass.—The Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. usu- 
ally contracts during the current month for their annual re- 
quirements of coal involving approximately 25,000 tons of b1- 
tuminous mine-run. The coal is delivered at the rate of one- 
third less in summer than in winter, and deliveries are made 
on Boston and Albany trestles. The company has a storage 
capacity of 10,000 tons. Address Pres. C. T. Plunkett, Berk- 
shire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


No. 614—Titusville, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 795, 
Vol. 8, p. 616), which provides for furnishing the local Board 
of Education with approximately 2,000 tons of Greensburg 
stoker coal, has been awarded to H. B. Edwards Co., at $2.65 
per ton, delivered in bin at the high school building. Address 
Chn. F. C. Kirkpatrick, Supply Comr., Titusville, Penn. 


1032—Cleveland, Ohio—This contract (pp. 115, 328, 410), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with its fuel requirements during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded as follows: Cleveland, Pittsburgh Coal Co., bitu- 
minous lump, $8,370; The Zettelmeyer Coal Co., semibituminous 
lump, $15,600; Cuyahoga Coal Co., semibituminous mine-run, 
bituminous nut and slack, $72,370. Address Dir. of Schools 
F. C. Hogan, School Headquarters, Rockwell Ave. and Hast 
6th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1107—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (pp. 157, 576), which 


provides for furnishing the Densmore Hotel with approxi- 
mately 300 tons of slack coal, was awarded to the Kansas 
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City Coal Co. Address Purchasing Agent, Densmore Hotel, 
912 Locust St., Kansas City, Mo. 

1199—Chattanooga, Tenn.—This contract (pp. 244, 491), 
which provides for furnishing the local city government with 
approximately 1,800 tons of coal, was erroneously noted as 
having been awarded to Church & Co. The award was made 
at $2.20 per ton, the successful bidders being as follows: 
Hibler-Barnes Co., Brushy Mountain screened run-of-mine 
coal, 800 tons; Enterprise Coal Co., Fentress coal, 600 tons; 
Whiteside Coal Co., Wilder coal, 400 tons. Address Comr. E. D. 
Harris, Dept. of Pub. Utilities, Grounds and Bldgs., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 





1257—Hay Springs, Neb.—This contract (p. 324), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education School District 
No. 3 with coal as may be required during the coming school 
year, has been awarded to Henry & Richmond, at $4.75 per 
ton. Address Secy. N. L. Parsons, Bd. of Edu., Hastings, Neb. 


1321—Plymouth, Ind.—This contract (pp. 367, 530), which 
provides for furnishing Marshall County with approximately 
280 tons of Pocahontas coal has been awarded to the West 
Virginia Poeahontas Coal Corporation of Detroit, Mich., at 
$1.55 per ton, f.o.b. cars. Address County Audr. G. F. McCoy, 
Plymouth, Ind. 





1344—Irene, S. D.—This contract (p. 411), which provides 
for furnishing the County Court House and jail with coal up 
to and including April of next year, has been awarded to 
Fred Donaldson Co., of Yankton, S. D., at $6.60 per short ton. 
The Loonan Lumber Co. bid $6.60 and Fred Borge $6.80 per 
ton. Address County Audr. W. O. Nelson, Bd. of County 
Comrs), rene, Ss D; 


1345—Riech Hill, Mo.—This contract (p. 411), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 4,000 bu. of coal to be delivered in the bins 
of the varicus school buildings, has been awarded to the 
MeComb Coal Co., at $2.35 per ton. Address Secy. L. C. Stone- 
breaker, Bd. of Edu., Rich Hill, Mo. 


#1357—New (_ingston, Penn.—This contract (p. 411), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering 500 tons of bituminous 
coal to the local schools, has been awarded to B. J. Moorhead 
on Cornell bituminous at $1.63 per ton. Address Secy. B. F. 
Davis, School Bd., New Kensington, Penn. 


+1393—Troy, Ohio—This contract (p. 447), which provides 
for furnishing the Miami County Board of Commissioners 
with approximately 1,000 tons of coal for use at the County 
Infirmary, has been awarded to the Fidelity Coal Co., at $2.75 
per ton for 1%-in. screened lump, and $2.45 per ton for 1-in. 
screened lump, prices being f.o.b. sidetrack at the infirmary. 
There were three bidders on this business. Address County 
Audr. M. T. Staley, Miami County, Troy, Ohio. 


$#1394—New Castle, Penn.—This contract (p. 447), which 
provides for furnishing Lawrenee County Court House and 
jail with coal during the coming season, has been awarded to 
S. G. Gano, at $2.49 per ton for Pittsburgh 1%-in. screened 
coal. C. J. Strieb bid $2.72; Ramsey Bros., $2.63; New Castle 
Transfer & Storage Co., $2.59; John V. Travers, $2.63; Woods- 


Golder Construction Co., $2.63. Address Clk. James R. 

Lamoree, Bd. of County Comrs., New Castle, Penn. 
%1395—Pinekneyville, Ill—This contract (p. 447), which 

provides for furnishing Dist. No. 50 with coal during the 


school year ending June 30, 1916, has been awarded to the 
Hale Coal Co., at $1.75 per ton for mine-run. Address Clk. 
Cc. H. Roe, Jr., Pickneyville, I11. 


$1397—Pomeroy, Ohio—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Salisbury Township Board of Educa- 
tion with coal, has been awarded as follows, rates being per 
bushel for clean lump coal: TT. C. Radford, 1lc.; Walter White, 
lic.; V. T. Lambert, 12c.; Homer Radford, 8c.; Will Hines, 8c. 
Address Clk. Leo. J. Byrne, Salisbury Township Bd. of Edu., 
Pomeroy, Ohio. 


1298—Vandegrift, Penn.—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Vandergrift School District with 
Pittsburgh nut or No. 1 coal, has been awarded to J. H. Clay- 
pool. The contract involves eight carloads of coal. Address 
Secy. W. W. Wiggins, School Bd., Vandergrift, Penn. 


+1402—New Lexington, Ohio—This contract (p. 447), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
lump and mine-run coal, has been awarded to George C. Butt 
at $2.15 per ton delivered. Address Clk. J. H. Cookson, Bd. 
of Edu., New Lexington, Ohio. 


+1403—Omaha, Neb.—This contract (p. 448), which provides 
for furnishing the fuel requirements of the local Board of 
Edueation, has been awarded to the C. W. Hull Co. and 
Sunderland Bros. The contract provides for furnishing and 
delivering 8,500 tons of bituminous coal and 350 tons of 
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anthracite, the bids on the former ranging from $3.88 to $4.42, 
and the anthracite being $10.08 per ton. Address Secy. W. T. 
Bourke, fifth floor, City Hall, Omaha, Neb. 


+1411—Youngstown, Ohio—This contract (p. 448), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering approximately 800 
tons of coal for the Public Service, has been awarded to the 
Youngstown Ice Co. on the following basis: %-in., $2.45; 
1%-in., $2.55; 3-in. nut, $2.40. The Crystal Ice and Storage Co. 
bid as follows: %-in., $2.65; 1144-in., $2.60; 3-in. nut, $2.65. Ad- 
dress Clk. H. C. Fox, Pub. Service, Youngstown, Ohio. 

+1412—Toulon, Ill This contract (p. 448), which provides 
for furnishing the Stark County Poor House, Court House 
and Jail with coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to R. L. MeClellan on lump coal from a local mine at lle. 


per bu. The Ballentine Coal Co. bid 11%c. per bu. for Spring- 
field lump. Address County Clk. W. E. Nixon, Stark County, 
Toulon, Ill. 


#1413—Valentine, Neb.—This contract (p. 448), which pro- 
vides for furnishing three carloads of coal to be delivered 
in the basement of the Court House, has been awarded to 
J. W. Yeast & Son, who were the only bidders at $7 per ton 
for Trenton lump. Address Clk. A. B. Green, Court House, 
Valentine, Neb. 


1414—Granite City, Il1l.— This contract (p. 448), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Corn Products Refining Co. with their 
fuel requirements until Apr. 1 of next year, has been awarded 
to the North Breeze Mining Co., of St. Louis. The contract 
involves about 35,000 tons of Illinois one inch, and two inch 
screenings. Address Pur. Agt. S. J. Petit, 213-217 Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1415—New York, N. Y.—This contract (p. 448), which pro- 
vides for furnishing and delivering approximately 3,000 gross 
tons of No. 1 buckwheat to the Bellevue Hospital has been 
awarded to Pattison & Bowns, at $2.69. Other bids were: 
Meeker & Co., $3.08; Burns Bros., $2.92; Charles D. Norton 
& Co., $2.81. Address Central Purchasing Committee, Room 
1226 Municipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

#+1419—Bellaire, Ohio—This contract (p. 489), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Mead Township Board of Education 
with approximately 2,000 bu. of three-quarter coal has been 
awarded as follows: J. H. Neff, 750 bu. at 14%4c.; William 
Ramsey, 150 bu. at 12c.; W. H. McCabe, 580 bu. at 11%c.; H. 
Warren, 325 bu. at 12%c.; Carl Dumfel, 300 bu. at 14#ece. 
Address Clk. Thomas C. Kirkland, Mead Township, Bd. of 
1du., Belmont County, Bellaire, Ohio. 





1423—Topeka, Kan.—This contract (p. 489), which provides 
for furnishing the Municipal Electric Light Department with 
approximately 400 tons of coal, has been awarded to the 
Southwestern Coal Co. on the following basis: Nut, $2.70; 
mill, $2.50; slack, $2.24. Address Supt. E. G. Stahl, Municipal 
Electric Light Dept., Topeka, Kan. 


$1424—Warren, Ohio—This contract (p. 489), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the County Infirmary with approximate- 
ly 500 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Peoples’ Ice and 
Cold Storage Co., at $1.95 per ton, f.o.b. switch at the In- 
firmary. Address Aud. W. B. Harrington, Trumbull County, 
Warren, Ohio. 


+1426—Rugby, N. D.—This contract (p. 489), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Pierce County Commissioners with 
lignite coal, has been awarded to the Bovey-Shute Lumber Co., 
at $2.97 per ton. Address Audr. A. O. Spillum, Pierce County, 
Rugby, N. D. 

$1429—Massillon, Ohio—The contract (p. 490), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of Education with coal during 
the ensuing year, has been awarded to the Artificial Iee and 
Coal Co. on the following basis: Massillon lump, $3.04; mine- 
run, $2.89; slack, $1.69; Goshen lump, $2.29; mine-run, $1.99; 
Slack, $1.65. Prices include delivery in bins as required. 
Address Clk. William Fielberth, Bd. of Edu., Massillon, Ohio. 


$1433—Peoria, I1l.—This contract (p. 490), which provides 
for furnishing the City Government with coal during the 
year beginning Oct. 1, has been awarded to Dooley Bros., at $2 
per ton for 1%4-in. lump coal The Thompson Coal Co. bid 
$2.05 for the same grade. Address Clk. Wm. E. Moran, Peoria, 
Tl. 


1484—Poplar, Mont.—This contract (p. 490), which provides 
for furnishing Public School No. 9 with coal has been awarded 
to the Poplar Lumber Improvement Co. on Bear Creek lump 
at $7.50 a ton. Three other bids were received on this con- 
tract but they were too late to qualify. Address Clk. H. C. 
Walker, School Dist. No. 9, Poplar, Mont. 


1458—Davenport, Wash.—This contract (p. 530), which 
provides for furnishing the Lincoln County Board of Commis- 
sioners with coal, has been awarded to J. W. Sawyer at $6.95 
per ton for a Cascade Roslyn mine-run coal. Address J. E. 
Howard Bd. of County Comrs., Davenport, Wash. 
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Fairbury, Neb.—The contract for furnishing the city gov- 
ernment with its coal supply during the ensuing year has 
been awarded to Venners & Green at $1.72%c. per ton for 
Weir nut at the mine. 


General—A commercial representative of a foreign govern- 
ment in Washington, D. C., reports that he is in receipt of 
requests for the name and addresses of American exporters of 
coke. Large quantities are desired. 


Lewes, Del.—The Municipal Light Department at this place 
consumes about 1,000 tons of semi-bituminous coal per annum 
for which they pay about $1.55 per ton. It is understood 
that they do not contract. Address Supt. Charles Lynch, 
Lewes, Del. 


Switzerland—An American consular officer in Switzerland 
reports that an association in his district desires to communi- 
cate with American producers and exporters of coal. Specifi- 
eations, ete., may be had on application to the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce or its branch offices. 


Boston, Mass.—The Gonic Manufacturing Co. consumes 
approximately 1,500 tons of bituminous coal. Deliveries are 
made by water and railroad at the rate of 30 tons per week, 
and they have a storage capacity of 1,000 tons. Address Pur. 
Agt. Samuel Rindge, Gonic Manufacturing Co., 4 Winthrop 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

Cannel City, Ky.—Contracts calling for 500 tons daily of 
cannel coal are reported to have been made by the Pearsite 
Co., with the Kentucky Block Cannel Coal Co. here, the 
deliveries in the maximum to be reached by about the first 
of November when the dye extracting plant under construction 
here is due to be finished. 


Chile, 8. A.—The chief engineer of a gas company in Chile 
has informed a commercial attache of the Department of 
Commerce that he desires to obtain samples of the best 
American coking coal. The commercial attache has trans- 
mitted a report on this opportunity, which may be had on 
application at the bureau or its branch Offices. 


South Norwalk, Conn.—The South Norwalk Electric Works 
consumes about 1,500 to 2,000 tons of bituminous coal per 
annum, which is bought from local dealers at from $3.38 to 
$3.50 per ton. The company is using fuel oil mostly. Con- 
tracts are made at indeterminate periods. Address, Chf. Engr., 
W. H. Mosher, The South Norwalk Electric Works, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Egypt—The steamer “Franklin” sailed from Baltimore 
Sept. 30 with 7,000 tons of Fairmont in the hold and 1,600 
tons in the bunkers on her first trip, bound to Alexandria, 
Egypt. This inaugurates the regular Mediterranean service 
arranged by the Consolidation Coal Co. A sister ship, the 
“Plymouth,” will be in commission in the course of a month. 
These ships are owned by the Coastwise Transportation Co. 
of Boston and are named for counties in Massachusetts. 


East St. Louis—The City Council of East St. Louis, Ill., has 
awarded to the William Helfrish Coal Co., East St. Louis, 
the contract for furnishing about 1,000 tons of 2-in. shaker 
screened coal to the City Hall, fire department and pumping 
stations for the period beginning Sept. 1 and ending May 1. 
The price is $1.60 delivered. There were eight bidders in all. 
The contract last year was held by the Huschle Coal Co., East 
St. Louis. Address Clk. David M. Walsh, East St. Louis, I11. 





Boston, Mass.—In the face of the uncertainty over condi- 
tions next season, there was a mild flurry in the market here 
a week ago over the rumor that one of the large distributors 
of Hampton Roads coals had named a low delivered price for 
the year beginning Apr. 1, 1916. It turned out, however, that 
what was named was simply a low charge for handling: that 
is, 75c. was quoted to include transportation from the Virginia 
terminals to Boston, insurance, discharging, and weighing. 
The proposal contemplates the use of two steamers, one of 
12,600 and the other of 9,000 tons, and of a modern handling 
plant near Mystic Wharf, Boston. The price named is $3.60 
per gross ton f.o.b. cars but it is expressly conditioned on the 
present circular price of $2.85 f.o.b. Hampton Roads. In other 
words, if the circular price of Pocahontas and New River 
coals for next year is higher or lower than $2.85, the dis- 
tributors’ contract price would be correspondingly raised or 
lowered, the intention being to add 75c. to the circular price 
in order to cover freight and handling at this end. The 
present railroad charge for discharging at Boston is 18e. with 
gc. added for weighing when required. Subtracting 21c. from 
75c. would leave but 54c. to cover water freight and insurance. 
This circular has been followed by others from competing 
distributors and it is likely that consumers inland will profit 
next year from this anxiety to book contracts. 
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| Some Thi i choolsDo_ | 
| Some Things Night Schools Do | 
= Night schools are great Not i each Why not include in- z 
E institutions for ambi- struction in the essen- z 
= tious men who desire to tials of management in = 
2 ae in Son gor If you haven’t a school for a oe ie see : 
= ut they should con your employees, start one ey are just as vital to = 
= cern themselves with now. If you have one, the making of a success- Z 
= other subjects in addi- see that the instruction ful foreman as the prac- = 
= tion to English, mathe- includes work here referred tical knowledge of ven- E 
= matics, gases and prob- to. If you are developing tilation or drainage. = 
= lems of ventilation. a course on the line = 
= suggested, give us the It’s a long jump from a E 
= It is necessary that the details. coal mine to a big New = 
= mining man be taught York department store, = 
= to assume the right attitude but the plan of the latter in = 
2 toward his associates, whether they operating schools of instruction for em- E 
= work with him or for him. Patronage of ployees, who are taught proper address to use 2 
= night schools is the logical way for the men to in their daily contact with a conglomerate = 
2 receive this training. humanity, could be copied and applied in = 
5 ; ; : ; modified form at our mines. When a few em- = 
2 ese ome auine pose tag : certificate ployees are encouraged to accept right ideals, = 
2 may have completed satisfactorily the entire . the spirit will soon be caught by the rest of = 
2 course of theoretical instruction arranged by the organization, and contrary internal forces = 
2 any large coal company, and still this man will no longer pull against each other. 5 
= may not be competent to fill the place of = 
= foreman. The miner should be taught the easiest, safest z 
= The boss, to be a good one, must inspire loy- end quickest a anOr takine SAL eos = 
2 alty and secure the interest of his employees. standing timber, SOUS LUCIE s a brattice, 2 
2 To do this it is essential that he be in sympa- loading a car and transporting the coal. So = 
2 thy with them, that he be strict but fair in his © ™any men use wrong methods simply because : 
= discipline and that he give to each of the they see their “buddy” do it, and this could = 
2 multitude of mining details its relative im- be eliminated by proper instruction. : 
2 carer Employers should not only direct the efforts 3 
2 It is very foolish to believe that the man who and ambitions of their employees while at z 
= has the real, genuine ‘‘stuff’’ in him will work, but also after working hours. It is = 
2 develop and exercise even a small portion of these idle hours and the way they are filled = 
= the necessary qualities in a hit-or-miss manner. in that make the man. 2 
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A. Plea for Conservation 
By Gro. N. Lantz* 

We criticize our forefathers for their methods of using 
and misusing timber—a natural resource for the benefit 
of the many, rather than the few. 

We say that they took from us our heritage. 

We blame them for the wasteful methods which ruth- 
lessly destroyed their timber and ours. 

We feel that they had no more right to deliberately 
waste and destroy than a man on his deathbed has a 
right to give orders for the destruction of his mills and 
factories. 

We believe that the timber owners should have agreed 
among themselves to name such a price for their product 
as would insure a fair profit on all timber—such a price 
as would insure the economic operation of timber lands 
and would prevent the destruction of the little trees while 
the big trees were being cut in the logging camps. 

We feel that the consumer should have been willing 
to bear a shghtly higher cost, if not for business reasons, 
then from patriotic motives. Our forebears contracted 
debts for us to pay: they should have left us the wealth 
with which to pay them. 

We believe that the public in those bygone days should 
have evinced sufficient interest to see that our rights 
were protected. 





Tuer Stare Suoutp Have INTERFERED 


After the failure of the timber owners, the consumers 
and the public, we feel that the state should have so 
regulated the lumber business as to permit a fair profit 
and compel conservative operation-—to admit maximum 
production and to insist upon the elimination of waste. 

We believe we are impartial when we so criticize our 
ancestors. 

But we can justify them, in part. Some of the lands 
they depleted of timber were rendered more useful for 
other purposes. Much of the land was needed for other 
purposes. The lands so depleted could again be planted 
in timber; and, in their ignorance, they did not realize 
that timber would ever be an expensive commodity— 
they considered the supply inexhaustible. 

Likewise will our progeny criticize us for our present 
methods of using and misusing coal—a natural resource 
for the benefit of the many, rather than the few. 

They will accuse us of stealing their heritage. 

They will find much to criticize in our methods of 
mining that permit of our covering up for all time coal 
that belongs to us and to them. 

They will place us in the same class with a man who, 
knowing the end of his life was near, would go out and 
kill his cattle and chop down his orchards. 

They will know of remedies for the conditions that 
shaped our course. 

They will say that coal operators should have coéperated 
to secure a fair price for their coal; such a price as 








*New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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would have given a fair profit; such a price as would have 
permitted the extraction of thick seams and thin seams 
and insured property against loss. 

They will feel that the consumers should have been 
willing to pay more, for patriotic reasons, if not for 
business reasons. ‘They will cite the multitude of state, 
county and municipal bonds we issued for them to pay 
and will claim justly that we should have left them the 
wealth we now destroy. 

They will blame the public for permitting their rights 
to be violated. 

They will say that in the absence of any action on 
the part of the producers, consumers or public the state 
should have so regulated the mining business as to permit 
a fair profit and to compel conservative operation—to 
admit maximum output and to forbid waste. 

They will be justified in so criticizing us, for they will 
be unable to find any extenuating circumstances. 

We do not add to the value of the land by extracting 
the coal. We can never replace the products of our mines ; 
we know the supply is limited. 


‘United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall 


By PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER 


The coal-mining industry is a house divided. With 
a steep and rocky path ahead, internal strife is making 
the going more hazardous. While operatois and miners 
should codperate for their mutual benefit, they are really 
fighting each other, and so long as operator and miner are 
at “loggerheads” so long will trouble be with us. 

Operator must meet miner, and miner must meet 
operator, on a fair and square basis.* The miner must 
sober up and work every day the mine works. He must 
cease being a “floater,” settle down and become a man 
in whom the operator can place confidence. He must 
endeavor to load only clean coal and must mine his coal 
as completely as possible with safety. 


GIVING FULL VALUE RECEIVED 


If a day man he must do a full day’s work for his pay. 
IIe must not “soldier” a couple of hours away, but must 
make his work count, so that at the end of the day the 
company has received full value for his wage. If a driver 
he must strive to do the best he can and with the least 
abuse to the animals and rolling stock. The foreman 
and assistants must in every way plan and execute their 
work in the safest and most economical manner. 

On the other hand the operator must meet his men 
openly and frankly. The miner today unconsciously 
forms an antagonistic opinion of the operator owing to 
ignorance of the facts. Let the operator be honest and 
straightforward in his dealings with his employees. If 
the price of coal is low and the increase in wages asked 
for cannot be met, explain this to them as man to man. 
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It certainly concerns them and they should know the 
facts. 

Provide good dwellings, and realize that there is a 
distinction between the men. One man is accustomed 
to better home surroundings than another, and in order to 
receive full efficiency from both men, this fact must be 
realized and considered. The company that can make its 
employees feel that it has their welfare at heart can 
save many unearned dollars from passing through the 
pay window. 

While all the above seems mere “rot”? when we think 
of the average foreign-born coal miner, yet if he could 
in some way be made to feel that by helping the company 
in this way he will help himself, his “buddy” and the 
whole coal-mining industry, then he would soon develop 
a loyal feeling toward his employer, providing his em- 
ployer in turn did his part. 

It is time that the operator and miner got together, 
for by fighting one another they are only fighting them- 
selves, wasting their resources in a cause which does no- 
body any good, but saps the vitality and weakens the 
strength of both. 
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Handling Mine Supplies 
By H. H. WaRNner* 


The proper handling of repair parts and supplies at a 
coal mine is a subject that should receive the close atten- 
tion of both the operating and office forces. Regardless 
of what system is installed, many leaks can occur if proper 
care is not taken. When the operating department fails 
to interest itself in the conservation of mine supplies, 
leaving the matter entirely to the office force, the result 
is that the records frequently fall behind, and it is then 
likely that the next inventory will show that the company 
has been keeping records which are of no value. 

Where a stock ledger is used, it should be kept up 
to date, so that it will not only control the stock, but 
inay be used as a check against purchases of material. 
The following is a popular system and I believe will meet 
all requirements : 

First, take a complete inventory of all material, repair 
parts and supphes in stock. After the inventory has been 
rechecked, the total amount will be the control over these 
items in dollars and cents. Separate all items under the 
various headings which are used to govern the operation 
of a mine; for instance, timbers, track material, bolts and 
nuts, blacksmith iron, repairs for pit cars, mining- 
machine repairs, motor repairs, electrical supplies, con- 
struction material, ete. This will give a separate total 
of the amount of money tied up in parts, with such total 
divided into its respective departments. 


USE A SEPARATE PAGE For Eacu ITEM 


In writing the ledger use one page for each and every 
item, no matter how small an amount is on hand. The 
ledger is indexed according to the different departments 
or the different classes of material used in that depart- 
ment. By doing this the items are located in the ledger 
much more conveniently and satisfactorily than when they 
are indexed alphabetically. When the latter plan is used, 
such repair parts as are emploved in the operation of 
coal-mining machines will be scattered through the ledger 
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from A to Z This would make it necessary to leaf each 
and every page in order to locate the different items. 

When the ledger is posted according to the inventory 
and checked to balance with the controlling amount, all 
invoices received are charged under the proper account 
in the ledger. Where freight is paid out to get such items 
into stock, this freight should be added to the amount 
of the invoice and separated among the items the invoice 
calls for. It is also well to remember that this amount 
is charged to the ledger instead of the original amount of 
the invoice. Such a plan is always followed except where 
a freight account is carried and charged off against daily 
operation. 

Invoices are kept intact for one month and then listed 
en the debit side of what is known as the repair, supply 
and material balance sheet. When material is taken out 
of stock and used, the mine superintendent or mine 
manager must furnish the office or the supply clerk with 
a requisition form of such items. This requisition should 
have an extension column for the amount, so that when 
it is turned into the office the articles can be priced and 
the amount extended, always using the ledger as a guide 
in making these extensions, so that when the stock of a 
certain article is depleted, the ledger page on that partic- 
war item will balance. After the requisition has been 
extended, the stock ledger account is credited with the 
jtems and amounts shown. 


Accounts ARE BALANCED EHacH MoNTH 


At the end of the month these requisitions are listed 
on the credit side of the balance sheet. Then by adding 
the last controlling figure of the previous month to the 
total debits of stock minus the credits, a new controlling 
figure will result. 

The ledger invariably should be balanced every month. 
No debit entry should be made to the stock ledger until 
the material covered by the invoice has been received and 
placed in stock. If there is a shortage of material received 
from that shown on the invoice, this item should be cut 
off of the invoice and the balance properly charged to the 
ledger. Invoices should be received either in duplicate 
or triplicate, as this will always leave at least one copy 
for the stock-record file for future reference. 

The system described will have to be kept up every 
day, especially where the items used are charged against 
the cost of daily operation. If it is not kept up, there 
will result a loose handling of the items covered in these 
records; and to save the records from this fate, both 
the office head and the operating head should see that 
the system is carried out as outlined and that requisitions 
are properly made out for all items, with proper charges 
and credits made after the invoices and requisitions have 
been received in the office. In other words, the supplies. 
and materials should be guarded with just as much care 
as will be exercised in looking after an amount of cash 
equal to what the items represent. 


One Authority Says: “Eighty-five per cent. of the coal of 
all Canada is in the province of Alberta. Sixty per cent. of 
the coal in the British Empire is in Alberta. One-sixth of the 
coal in the entire world is in Alberta. Here is another way 
of considering it: Alberta, during the past 20 years, has 
produced about 20,000,000 tons. At that rate it would take 
1,072,000 years to exhaust all her coal areas. At the rate 
Canada is using coal now Alberta could supply the Dominion 
for 100,000 years. At the rate the world is using coal, Alberta 
could keep up a continuous supply for the whole world for 
the next 100 years, and then have coal on hand.” 
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SY NOPSIS—Owing to the fracturing of a lower 
and unworkable seam and to the crevicing of the 
slate measure above it, gas is allowed to escape 
into a mine working which prior to that occurrence 
had always been entirely nongaseous. The current 
is reversed so that this gas may no longer be driven 
toward the working faces. 


The accompanying sketch shows a cross-section of the 
mine workings skirting a large worked-out territory. The 
weight of the ov erlying strata has forced down a narrow 
pillar of coal into the soft slate pavement. This pillar 
for nearly half a mile separates the worked-out area from 
an important air course, which serves to ventilate distant 
workings where a number of men are employed. The air 
course is also a drain for the abundant waters that find 
their way from the surface into the mine through the 
worked-out territory. 

Although the pillar to the left of the air course has 
sunk nearly two feet into a soft bottom, the pillar on the 
opposite side has not yet been appreciably driven down- 
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CROSS-SECTION OF MINE WORKINGS 


ward. ‘There is no doubt, however, in my mind that this 
pillar is slowly sinking and would have sunk deeper before 
this had it not been that the water from the worked-out 
area was intercepted by the air course and so diverted 
to the outside. No doubt some of the water finds its way 
toward the place designated as “haulway,” seeping there 
through the soft slate pavement, softening the latter and 
thus making it give way slowly but surely under the 
weight of the 1,400 ft. of hill bearing upon it. 

As shown by the sketch, when the pillar on the left 
sank into the soft bottom, rendered still softer by water, it 
compressed this bottom so that some of it was squeezed 
outward. As there was no empty space to the left, it is 
not likely that much if any of the slate forced out went 
in that direction. But there is ample evidence that much 
of it was driven into the air course, causing the pavement 
to heave until only one-half of the original headroom was 
left. 


Lower SEAM Is BrokEN BY FLOOR STRESSES 


Under the soft slate that constitutes the pavement of 
this seam, another seam of coal is always found the 
thickness of which varies from a few inches to several 


feet. The thickness of the intervening slate runs from 
% to 80 ft. At the particular point shown by the sketch, 
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this slate was found to be 5 ft. thick and the lower seam 
of coal to measure 18 in. 

The lower seam rests, without adhering to it, on the 
highly polished surface of the hardest kind of sandstone. 
Its unusual smoothness indicates that in remote geologic 
times there must have been much friction caused by the 
coal sliding on the sandrock or the sandrock moving under 
the coal. 

The lower seam does not adhere much to the overlying 
soft slate, but the contact surface between the two is 
uneven and rough enough to make it likely that when the 
5 ft. of soft slate was squeezed out toward the air course 
there was a tendency on the part of the lower seam to go 
with it at least part of the way, especially as such a dis- 
placement was facilitated by the smooth and polished 
condition of the surface of the sandrock lying underneath. 

It is not hard to imagine that in the lateral displace- 
ment of both the soft slate and the lower seam such 
conditions might be caused as shown by the sketch, in 
which the soft slate not only has heaved into the air 
course above, but has also separated itself from the coal 
underneath after displacing it and causing fissures to 
appear in it running in all directions. The lower seam 
might also have been raised partially above the sandstone. 
Cavities would thus be formed as shown, partly filled 
with débris of slate and coal, but open enough to afford 
easy intercommunication between all the cracks and 
fissures mentioned. 

The heaving of the floor of the air course could not 
well occur without some cracks appearing in the slate 
of which the floor is constituted. One or more of these 
cracks reaching through the 5 ft. of slate would suffice 
to maintain a free outlet into the air course for any gas 
liberated by the lower seam. 


No Gas TInt THE LOWER SEAM WAS FRACTURED 


The mine where this condition obtains is quite large. 
It is in one of the seams of the New River series. 
Operations had been prosecuted in it for several years 
and had reached far into the hills. Notwithstanding the 
most watchful vigilance, no gas had ever been detected 
in the workings. In a way more or less vague the 
authorities knew of what has been designated here as 
the “lower seam,” but they never gave it more than a 
passing thought. They were far from expecting trouble 
from its presence. 

But one morning a year ago a man had his hair and 
eyebrows singed, besides being badly scared. He set fire 
to a small body of gas near the roof in a place where 
nothing but fresh air coming direct from the fan was 
supposed to travel. During the next ten days four more 
inflammations took place, none of them serious. All 
were under like conditions and on a spht of air between 
the fan and the first working places. No air reaching 
the spots where the accidents occurred could possibly have 
swept any coal except such as had been exposed to a 
ventilating current for at least two or three years. 

No gas had ever been found at the faces. But any 
gas they might have found there could not by any means 
have been made to travel toward the fan against the 
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air. After the first inflammation, the officials proposed 
making an inspection of the airways by traveling against 
the current from the spots where the accidents had hap- 
pened, but they soon ran into some water,2 ft. deep and 
the inspection stopped there. 

After four more explosions had occurred,.a pair of 
rubber boots was telephoned for, and a man carrying a 
safety lamp was sent through the water. He did not 
see anything, but soon heard gas bubbling through the 
water and hastened to report his discovery to the foreman, 
who immediately understood how the mysterious accidents 
had occurred. A thorough investigation was made, and 
the sketch incorporated in this paper was prepared. The 
ventilation was reversed so that the fan drew the air to 
the mine mouth instead of driving it toward the working 
faces. 

Though a year has passed since that time the gas 
from the lower seam is still passing through the cracks 
in the pavement and bubbling through the water in 
large quantity, which tends to show that when the soft 
slate was squeezed out from under the narrow air-course 
pillar, it must have disturbed and creviced a large area 
of the lower seam, or such a large amount of gas would 


not have been liberated. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Occasionally an intelligent, conscientious, hard-working 
employee labors on year after year without winning pro- 
motion, simply because no vacancies occur in the ranks 
above him. For such a man there is not a line of 
sympathetic advice in the whole range of literature, or 
if there is I have not been able to find it. 

Last week one of our mining engineers tried to commit 
suicide, and because of the contents of a note that he 
prepared, thinking that it would not be read until after 
his death, I became interested in the subject of giving 
advice, especially to men who might consider themselves 
failures, judged by present standards, and I have read 
everything that seemed to bear on the subject. 

It is surprising to note how all of the present-day 
writers on the subject of getting ahead in the world 
emphasize the fact that there are not enough “hundred- 
thousand-dollar-per-year” men to go around, and the 
natural conclusion to be drawn is that anyone who has 
the proper stuff under his cranium cannot fail to climb 
into the hundred-thousand-dollar class in short order. 

In fact, that is exactly the conclusion our mining engi- 
neer came to some time ago, and because he did not 
succeed in getting advancement in spite of earnest effort, 
he became morose and discouraged, and finally reached 
a stage where he considered himself a rank failure and 
decided that he would be justified in ending his hfe. 

Since his partial recovery, I have had several long 
talks with him and have obtained an insight into the 
effect that too much rose-colored exhortation may have on 
average men who are already making desperate efforts 
to reach heights which are not beyond their reach unless 
they become impatient. 

And profiting by the insight given me, I have been 
able to recall some of my associates of past years and 
to account for many of the queer actions that character- 
ized their last years on earth. It is all so clear now—the 
warning that was withheld from them, the realization 
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of which would have carried them smiling across the long 
stretches of discouragement. The vision is so clear to my 
mind and has made such an impression upon me that I 
in turn have been able to interest the despondent man, 
and he has become eager to try his luck again. 

But if I were compelled to write out a few suggestions 
for the guidance and encouragement of young men, I feel 
sure that I, too, would find myself quickly running to 
rosy themes. 

To suggest to ambitious men that it would not be pos- 
sible or desirable for all climbers to climb to the same 
heights seems like throwing cold water on a fire that 
one is trying to kindle. 

It’s all very well to say that most of the pleasure of 
living is derived from anticipation—in fact, there are 
plenty of men who have already said that—but how can 
one convey to a struggling soul the idea that anticipation 
may joyously be spread over a long series of years and 
even be carried triumphantly into the grave without 
having been turned into realization ? 

After all, in spite of the tons of literature that are 
being printed every year, 1t seems that there are some 
truths that have not been given to the world yet—at least 
not in terms that are intelligible to all of us; and that 
probably accounts for much of the literary effort still 
being put forth. 
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Anthracite Coal Shipments 
kar Behind Last Year 


shipments of anthracite coal for, the first nine 
of this year, as compiled by the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information, were 2,688,470 tons less than 
for the first nine months of 1914. Shipments of 
anthracite for September were 5,518,771 tons, as against 
6,246,192 tons in September, 1914, a decrease of 727,421 
tons. The amount of coal on hand at tidewater shipping 
ports decreased 20,158 tons, from 653,496 tons on Aug. 
31 to 633,338 tons on Sept 30. 

This shortage of over 2,500,000 tons as compared with 
last year is partly owing to a decrease in consumption 
on account of the mild weather last winter and partly 
to the fact, reported by sales agencies and dealers, that 
domestic consumers have postponed buying their winter 
supply till the last minute. 

The Lehigh Valley led in tonnage for the month, with 
1,093,283 tons; the Philadelphia & Reading was second, 
with 895,718 tons; and the Lackawanna was third, with 
820,440 tons. The Delaware & Hudson carried 737,592 
tons, the Erie 718,751 tons, the Jersey Central 626,237 
tons, the Pennsylvania 467,587 tons and the New York, 
Ontario & Western 159,163 tons. 

& 

Responsibility for Defective Equipment—A ¢oal operator 
is not liable for injury to an employee resulting from absence 
of a bumper on a tram ear, it having been broken off, unless 
the defect had existed long enough to have afforded the op- 
erator opportunity to discover and remedy it, in the exercise 
of a reastnable degree of care for the safety of his em- 


ployees. (Alabama Court of Appeals, Westbrook vs. Sloss- 
Sheffieid Steel and Iron Co., 69 Southern Reporter, 311.) 
gS 

The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association held 
its third quarterly meeting at the Cumberland Hotel, Middles- 
boro, Ky., Friday, Oct. 22, at 7:30 p.m. Reports from the 
chairmen of the several committees were read, and a paper 
on “Cost Keeping,’ by G. M. Shoemaker, of La Follette, war 
presented. The meeting was an open one, nonmembers being 
invited. 


Total 
months 
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SYNOPSIS—AI the city garbage of San An- 
tonio, Teax., that can be burned is .made into 
briquettes and sold for $6.50 per ton. Shoes, 
hats, paper, rags, manure, etc., are all included in 
the raw product from which the fuel bricks are 
made, 








Manufacturing a high-grade fuel from garbage is a 
new industry that promises to solve the problem of dis- 
posing of the waste of towns and cities. In October of 
last year the first experimental plant of a new garbage- 
disposal process was established in San Antonio, Tex. 
It has proved so successful that a large plant is to be 
erected in Austin, Tex., by E. L. Culver, who is the 
inventor of the new process, and his associates. They 
have entered into a contract with the city by which they 
receive 25c. a ton for all the waste delivered at the plant. 





FUEL-BRICK PLANT AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


‘This is about 50c. per ton less than it now costs the 
city to dispose of its garbage. 

The important feature of the new method of hand- 
ling the waste that comes from the streets and alleys is 
that it is converted into a fuel that is said to be equal to 
bituminous coal. Mr. Culver began investigating the pos- 
sibility and practicability of commercializing municipal 
garbage about five years ago. As a result of a long series 
of experiments he proved the adaptability of a method for 
making fuel bricks out of the refuse. This is accom- 
plished in much the same manner that stiff mud-bricks 
are made. He employs practically the same machinery 
that is used in making cut mud-bricks. There is this 
difference in the process, however—the fuel bricks are 
not required to be as smooth and perfect as building 
bricks. The fuel bricks are dried in the sun or open air 
instead of in kilns. To produce this new fuel from 
garbage a mixture of equal quantities of coal dust and 
garbage, with an addition of 7 per cent. of water tar from 
gas plants or oil refineries, is used. 

It takes one thousand of the fuel bricks to make a ton. 
They are clean and dustless and are easy and convenient 





*Austin, Tex. 


to handle. In San Antonio the new fuel is being used 
by many people in their homes. The demand for it is 
said to be much greater than the supply. Its advantages 
are as follows: It will not slack, no matter how long it 
is kept in storage; it is impervious to water and burns 
to ashes without leaving a semblance of clinkers; and 
it produces no odor and little smoke when being burned. 
Dr. William B. Phillips, who recently experimented with 
the fuel bricks by burning a number of them in an 
open grate at his home, reports the following results: 
“The briquettes had no disagreeable odor whatsoever, 
smelling faintly of tar; they were easy to handle, cleanly, 
easy to fire, gave no excess of smoke over ordinary 
bituminous coal, did not clinker and did not give any 
trouble at all in the grate. These briquettes were entirely 
consumed and preserved their rectangular shape, even 
when in the form of ashes. I was pleased with the results 
of burning the briquettes and would use them regularly 


FUEL BRICKS MADE FROM GARBAGE 


if they could be supplied at a price comparable with that 
which we pay for bituminous coal in 'Texas—generally 
$8.50 per ton.” 

OLp SHogs, Hats, Erc., Mande InTO BRIQUETTES 


The remarkable spectacle of seeing old shoes, hats, 
paper, rags, straw, manure, house garbage, night soil and 
a variety of other waste products being thrown into one 
machine and emerging from another in the shape of a 
perfect fuel brick is to be witnessed daily at the plant 
in operation at San Antonio. The finished product bears 
no resemblance to the raw materials that enter into its 
manufacture. The process performs the important work 
of sanitation, which is considered of the utmost import- 
ance in disposing of municipal garbage. In San Antonio 
the experimental plant is to be enlarged so as to handle 
the garbage of the entire city, a contract to this effect 
having just been entered into by the municipal authorities 
and the fuel company. The City Commission of Austin, 
after a thorough investigation, decided to abandon its 
garbage incinerator and adopt the new process. 

Ff. M. Gunn, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who recently delivered a series of lectures on sanita- 
tion and garbage disposal at the University of Texas, 
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expressed the opinion that the process which Mr. Culver 
invented is one of the most promising schemes so far 
advanced for handling city refuse. 

“Tt certainly appears to me that this is the best way 
of getting rid of waste and rubbish in a sanitary manner,” 
he said, “and it may be that this method will work a new 
epoch in the garbage problems of the country.” 

In discussing the sanitary phase of the new method of 
handling the rubbish of towns and cities, Mr. Culver said: 

“The importance of the proper disposal of waste matter 
in cities and towns has been recognized by health author- 
ities and sanitary engineers everywhere, and for a few 
years past has been receiving the most careful and serious 
attention as one of the really urgent questions relating to 
the development of the modern city. Interest in matters 





OLD DUMP METHOD OF DISPOSING OF GARBAGE 


affecting the public health is more widely manifested 
now than ever before, especially with regard to the spread 
of disease known to be infectious and contagious. Gar- 
bage and refuse of all kinds, if not properly taken care 
of, become an immediate menace to the health of the 
community, besides furnishing a fertile soil for the 
production of all manner of disease germs. 


THe DANGER OF GARBAGE PILES 


“Garbage is also the breeding place of flies and other 
disease-carrying insects. The removal of waste, while 
protecting the city, merely carries the danger somewhere 
else; and the problem may be passed on, but it is not 
solved by the practice followed in so many cities of 
dumping into the rivers, streams and lakes of the country 
all the sewerage and the larger part of the garbage. 
Instead of being eliminated, the peril to the public health 
is greatly increased, the risk of diseases is spread over 
a still larger area, the air is polluted by foul odors and all 
the natural beauties are destroyed by such abuse. 

“A satisfactory solution of the problem of sanitary 
disposal of the waste of cities has been difficult indeed, 
and the various methods adopted have been largely 
makeshifts of doubtful value. The method of incineration 
has been perhaps the best, and yet the process is open to 
serious objections, because the fumes from the incinerator 
are neither deodorized nor disinfected. So from a sanitary 
standpoint there is not enough accomplished to justify the 
large initial cost of erecting these incinerating plants 
with their additional heavy annual expense of mainte- 
nance, which is so great that most cities are now discard- 
ing them and using the old dumping ground.” 
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The mechanical arrangement of the garbage-fuel plant 
is simple. The refuse is unloaded from wagons upon a 
sorting platform and then sprayed with creosote, not only 
as a sanitary precaution, but to allow the sorters to work 
with comfort. Through holes in the platform the garbage 
is dropped onto conveyors, which carry it to the various 
departments of the plant. The iron is carried into storage 
bins; dead animals are conveyed to the fertilizer depart- 
ment; bottles to the washing tank; ashes, stone and brick 
to a dump; tin cans to an incinerator, which removes the 
solder, the remaining tin pieces being baled; and the resi- 
due of the garbage is conveyed to the fuel-manufacturing 
department where it is made into bricks. 

The entire plant is tightly inclosed so as to keep dust 
The cost of manufacturing the fuel bricks 
They sell in San Antonio for 


from escaping. 
is about $1.80 per ton. 
$6.50 per ton. 
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Stocking Operations of the 
Western Railroads 


Numerous rumors have been current as to plans of the 
different Western railroads for storing coal in anticipation 
of a cessation of work at the mines pending wage negotia- 
tions next spring, and an investigation develops that there 
is some activity in this direction. 

The C., B. & Q. R.R. has arranged to store 200,000 tons 
at its principal coaling stations. The work was com- 
menced several weeks ago, and that road has already 
approximately 190,000 tons unloaded on the ground. 

While the Illinois Central R.R. has not yet commenced 
to stock up, it is considering the question of putting a 
40 days’ supply in storage, concentrating the coal at two 
or three central points, where there will be a regular 
organization for reloading, including Brownhoists, clam- 
shells, ete. 

The New York Central Lines contemplate storing a 
60 days’ supply on their Western lines and have already 
commenced unloading the coal on the ground. The 
Michigan Central may commence stocking at any time at 
its principal terminals. 

The Rock Island Lines contemplate the storage of ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons, or nearly a 40 days’ supply, 
to be placed at convenient terminals. The unloading of 
this coal on the ground will begin immediately. 

No immediate action is contemplated by such roads as 
the Northwestern, St. Paul, Alton, C. & E. I. and C., G. 
W. R.R., and it is thought that they will not commence 
to store coal on the ground until late in the winter, prob- 
ably two or three months before the mines are shut down. 

With the view of utilizing the least equipment in mov- 
ing the coal, most carriers are attempting to place their 
storage piles at points nearest to the mines furnishing the 
coal. The usual method is to pile the coal on dry and 
well-drained locations if trestles 10 or 12 ft. high cannot 
be built from second-hand timbers. Tracks are not built 
on the coal piles for unloading or reloading, and almost 
always clamshells or mechanical devices are used in hand- 
ling the coal. Coal is not piled to exceed 10 ft. high and 
25 ft. wide at the base. Frequent openings are allowed, 
about 50 ft. apart, halfway down to the ground, to permit 
easy separation of coal which may, catch fire. Every 
effort is made to assist the admission of air to the interior 
of storage piles through passages formed by timbers, piers, 
brickwork or other objects projecting into the coal. 
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all Through the 


By JAMES STEELMAN* 





SY NOPSIS—The amount of coal passing through 
the Panama Canal is increasing. The most of 
this fuel 1s of American origin. It is by no means 
certain that the prices charged for bunker coal at 
the canal cover the real cost. The specifications 
on this fuel are such that only about the best 
steam coal in the country can meet them. 





The Panama Canal was formally opened for business 
upon Aug. 15, 1914, so that by Oct. 15 an experience of 
two months had accrued. Leaving aside the passage of 
noncommercial vessels, the canal in this period witnessed 
the transportation through it of 583,949 tons of cargo, 
or an average of about 9,500 tons per day. The semi- 
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S.S. “ANCON” PASSING THE CUCARACHA 


official statement was made, in reference to the business 
done by the canal for the first month and a half, to the 
effect that expectations had been exceeded. This seems 
promising, especially when we take into account that the 
great European War had been raging all the time. 

One-half of all the business done during the first two 
months related to shipments between the east and west 
coasts of the United States, the Hawaiian Islands being 
reckoned in with the Pacific Coast. In respect to the 
character of the shipments, the general statement may be 
made that the cargoes passing from east to west were 
manufactured goods; and the cargoes passing from west to 
east consisted chiefly of canned goods (fruits, vegetables, 
salmon), lumber, grain, sugar and pineapples. 

The number of passages of ships engaged in American 
business totaled distinctly less than 50 per cent. of all 
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passages, while the American cargo tonnage was almost 
exactly 50 per cent. of the total. This shows that the 
domestic business was carried in vessels of a size greater 
than the average of those using the canal. 

The trade route disclosed as next in importance is 
that between eastern United States and western South 
America. Along this route 19 per cent. of the traffic 
passed, so that this business, while second to our domestic 
interchange, was not yet a good second. Of the 19 per 
cent., five-sixths was northbound. ‘This corroborates the 
indications perceivable before the opening. We buy from 
western South America, but we do not sell to any extent. 

The third route in point of importance, as disclosed 
by the record, witnessed shipments having a total per- 
centage of 13 out of the grand aggregate of all canal 
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business. This route connects the Pacifie Coast and 
Europe. Nearly the whole of these shipments went In 
one direction and consisted of grain. Manufactured 
goods from Belgium constituted 1 per cent. out of the 13. 

The fourth route connects eastern United States with 
China and Japan. The business on it constituted 9 per 
cent. of the grand total of all traffic through the canal. 
The whole of this Far Eastern business went in one 
direction—from the Gulf of Mexico, Philadelphia and 
New York—and consisted of petroleum products. 


CoaL AND CokE SHIPMENTS 


An important development has concerned coal ship- 
ments to ports other than those at the termini of the 
canal itself. There were no shipments at all until Sept. 
19, 1914—over a month subsequent to the canal opening. 
Between Sept. 19 and Oct. 3 inclusive, 34,545 tons of 
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8.8. “SANTA CLARA” ON ITS WAY THROUGH CANAL 


coal passed through the canal, nearly all of it bound for 
western ports of North America. The remainder (6,010 
tons) went to Valparaiso. It will be seen that the coal 
business was responsible for 6 per cent: of all business 
done by the canal in the first two months. 

From the commercial opening of the canal to Aug. 1, 
1915—nearly one year of operation, all of the period 
within wartime—5614 cargoes of coal and 81% cargoes 
of coke have gone westward through the waterway. Coal, 
however, did not begin to pass through until Sept. 19. 
Within the 46 succeeding weeks, the coal and coke cargoes 
have averaged 1.41 shipments per week. But this does 
not give a correct view of what is now going on. 

Prior to May 24, 1915, there were weeks, many of them, 
showing no cargo shipment of coal or coke. But since 
that date, no single week up to Aug. 1 (the final date of 
the record at the time of writing) passed without such 
a shipment. There were in all during this period 2414 
cargoes of coal and 714 of coke, all going west. The 
average for these 10 weeks was accordingly 3.20 cargoes 
per week. This is more than double the weekly average 
for the whole 46 weeks. Apparently coal shipments 
through the canal are decidedly upon the increase. 

It will be of ‘interest to note whence and whither the 
coal and the coke are going. I begin with the 74% coke 
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S.S. “ANCON” IN UPPER LOCKS AT MIRAFLORES 


shipments. ‘There were three of these from Baltimore— 
two went to Coquimbo, one to Antofagasta. Two and 
one-half cargoes went from Norfolk—one to Cruz Grande, 
one to Valparaiso and the half cargo to Callao. Of the 
remaining two shipments, one was from Leith, England, 
to San Francisco and the other from Barry to Santa 
Rosalia. So much for the coke. 

Of the 24% coal shipments, 1514 went out from 
Hampton Roads. Five of these were destined for San 
Francisco and three for San Diego. Four shipments 
went to Tiburon. The remaining three and one-half 
were distributed to Manila, Valparaiso and Callao. ‘Three 
shipments originated at Baltimore—two for San Francisco 
and one for Seattle. Philadelphia was responsible for 
just two cargoes—one for San Francisco and one for 
Bremerton. There remain four cargoes to be accounted 
for. One was a shipment from Cardiff to Balboa, one 
from Guantanamo to Gatun Lake and two from Kingston 
to the Pacific Ocean. These last two cargoes were doubt- 
less destined for the use of the British navy. 


ORIGIN OF CoAL AND COKE SHIPMENTS 


It is of interest to note that the foregoing shipments 
represent, for the most part, business originating in the 
United States. Five and one-half out of 714 coke cargoes 
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went from Baltimore and Hampton Roads. Twenty and 
one-half of the 241% coal shipments originated at Hampton 
Roads, Baltimore and Philadelphia. This preponderance 
of American shipments is due largely no doubt to the 
occupation of Great Britain and Germany with the war. 

The destinations of the coke were mostly foreign points, 
only one shipment being for the Pacific Coast, Of the 
coal shipments, eight were for San Francisco, three for 
San Diego, one for Seattle, one for Gatun Lake, one for 
Balboa and one for Manila. The Balboa shipment may 
possibly not have had this point as its final destination. 
Counting it, however, we have 15 cargoes out of 2414 for 
the United States and possessions. 

Apparently the canal business is moving along in good 
shape, notwithstanding the war, the coal industry being 
responsible for its share. There is, however, still another 
angle from which we may view coal and the Panama 





STEAMER BEING TOWED BY ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
ON EACH SIDE 


Canal. A considerable percentage of the ships passing 
through naturally require bunker coal somewhere on the 
voyage. Some will get their fuel at Hampton Roads, 
others perhaps at other points; but a large proportion will 
undoubtedly bunker at the canal itself. The Government 
is providing large facilities for this business, which will 
be at the disposal of all those requiring coal. Further, 
the two great storage yards and mechanical equipment 
which are to go into commission shortly will be at the 
service of private parties and concerns which wish to 
participate in the sale of bunker coal upon terms of a 
reasonable character. At present coal for bunker purposes 
may be obtained either at Cristobal or Balboa; that is, 
either at the Atlantic or at the Pacific terminus. At 
Cristobal coal is being sold at $5.15 and $5.40 per ton, 
the second price being for fuel trimmed in the bunkers. 
The cheaper price may be obtained by taking coal in 
from railroad cars alongside the wharf by the use of 
the ship’s own gear. A steam hoist and crane may be 
utilized, but a charge of $1 per hr. is made for the use 
of the apparatus. Lighters are ordinarily used when coal 
is delivered and trimmed for the higher price. 

At Balboa, the prices are $6.40 and $6.15; but no 
handling apparatus is now available at this point. The 
foregoing prices are those established by the Panama 
R.R. It is recognized that a flat rate for all comers is 
inequitable. Some ships have bunkers easy to reach and 
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easy to fill and trim; others have bunkers which present 
great difficulties; there will also be intermediates. 

Furthermore, it is quite possible that the railroad feels 
that its short experience has resulted perhaps in a loss 
on the trimming, even on the average. The railroad 
was paying $2.70 for coal at Hampton Roads. The freight 
cost to the canal was $1.395. So that before the cost of 
storage and handling was added, the coal cost $4.095 at 
the Atlantic terminus. Some profit was naturally desired. 
The $1 excess in the price of coal at Balboa was due solely 
to the canal tolls and not in any degree to the additional 
transportation. Whether this $1 really covered the tolls 
seems to be in doubt. There is uncertainty on this 
fundamental matter because of the difference between 
practice and theory in the effect of the measurements of 
vessels, 


CANAL CHARGE PER Ton VARIES WITH VESSEL 


Commercial vessels going through the canal pay $1.20 
for each displacement ton of available cargo space, if 
the vessel carries any cargo whatever; and $0.72 for each 
displacement ton, if the vessel is in ballast. A collier 
going from Norfolk to Balboa and returning empty will 
be subject to both tolls, so that the coal will have to pay 
the total. 

A displacement ton is 100 cu.ft. of space—that is, of 
cargo space. This may sound very simple; but in practice 
the determination of what is and what is not cargo space 
is not only difficult, but practice differs. Until a vessel 
has been actually measured under the rules of the Panama 
Canal it is ordinarily impossible to tell what the tolls 
will be. Measurement by other rules affords rather an 
uncertain guide. Probably the closest approximation to 
the Panama rules are those in force for the Suez Canal. 
The relation between the actual carrying capacity of a 
Norwegian tramp and its toll charges will be quite dif- 
ferent from the relation between the same items for an 
American-built vessel. 

Theoretically one could allow 43 cu.ft. for 1 ton of 
coal, and so expect to pay 43 per cent. of the round-trip 
toll charge of $1.92 per displacement ton. This would 
indicate that one ton of coal would have to bear a toll 
charge of $0.826. But the Panama R.R. was not clear 
that $1 covered it. 

The uncertainty as to the relation between Panama 
Canal measurements and actual coal-cargo capacity 1s 
important enough to warrant the consideration of some 
actual examples. In making comparisons, I assume that 
the cargo actually on board when a ship makes the 
passage of the canal is approximately her real capacity. 
It seems reasonable to assume that shippers are going 
to put on board all they can. 

At the end of September 1914, the ““Vimeria,” Amer- 
ican registry, passed through the canal on her way 
from Norfolk to San Prnnercee with 8,340 tons of coal. 

The net Panama Canal tonnage was 4,754. That is 
to say, the amount of coal on board should have been 

5,400 divided by 48, or 11,058 tons. The amount of 
coal capacity should have been about 2.5 times the net 
canal tonnage, whereas it was actually only 1.8 times this 
figure. 

Take another case: At the beginning of October, 1914, 
the American-registered vessel “Neches” from Baltimore 
passed through for San Diego with a cargo of 6,000 tons 
of coal. The net canal tonnage was 4,113, so that her 
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cargo was really only 1.5 times her rating instead of 
2.3 times. We might expect some discrepancy, but a 
comparison of the two examples will show that there is 
probably no fixed ratio between net canal tonnage and 
cargo capacity. 

Consider a ship flying the British flag: Close following 
the “Neches” came the “Bankdale,’ British registered, 
with 5,943 tons. She sailed from Norfolk for Guaymas, 
Mexico. Her net canal tonnage was 3,637, so that she 
carried 1.6 times her canal rating. This is better than 
one of the American vessels and worse than the other. 

Take another British case: “The Crown of Toledo” 
sailed out of Glasgow for San Francisco laden with 6,499 
tons of coal, presumably British coal. Her passage 
through the canal was made about Oct. 19, 1914. Her 
canal tonnage was found to be 5,438. This makes her 
cargo only 1.2 times her canal rating. 

Another case where the ratio is very low was furnished 
by the Peruvian vessel “Uruhamba,” which made thé 
passage in November, carrying 2,000 tons of coal from 
Cardiff for Mollendo. Her canal rating is 3,168—actu- 
ally more than the cargo capacity as that capacity is to 
be judged by this cargo. The ratio is 0.63, which is not 
within gunshot of 2.3. 

The fuel now being supplied for bunkering comes from 
the coal region in and around New River; that is, from 
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southwestern Virginia and the neighboring district of 
West Virginia. The Panama R.R. has already contracted 
for some half million tons of this coal. The specifications 
are as follows: 

Moisture, delivered coal, not more than............... 3 
Ash dry Coal HOLMMORGME MAM rtm isins Wie oracle me 7 
Volatile matter, dry coal, not more than............. 21 
HUlphur dry coaly not moOrenthats on ae ke. od esas 1 
Bixed Ucar bon snotsleshmtham suey. : ae eis luk G 2klle oh 710% 
British thermal units per pound, dry coal, not less than 14,700 

Coal will be accepted where the thermal content per 
pound is as low as 14,400, but at a discount of ye. for 
each 25 B.t.u. or fraction thereof which may be lacking. 
The railroad may reject coal falling below 14,400 B.t.u. 
or accept it with an additional discount of double the 
former for the deficiency below 14,400. If the coal 
analyzes (the Bureau of Mines being the judge) less 
than 14,300 B.t.u., on a dry basis, and the railroad is 
compelled to accept the shipment because of its departure 
for the canal before receipt of the analysis, an additional 
penalty of 10 per cent. on the contract price is to be 
imposed. 

The penalties indicated have in view the delivery of 
coal fully up to the desired thermal content of 14,700 
B.t.u. In short, the railroad wants about the best steam 
fuel that can be supplied in quantity by American mines. 
The result will be a worldwide introduction of our 
premier grade of steam coal. 





By Ratpo W. Mayer* 


SYNOPSIS—If safety drags are applied to one 
or more ordinary cars composing a trip, they will 
probably stop the trip in case of accident, but 
will probably also derail the cars. To prevent 
this a special car, properly weighted, may be equip- 
ped with drags which are easily raised or lowered. 


The Northwestern Improvement Co.’s Mine No. 6, of 
which Peter Bagley is superintendent, has installed a drag 
car instead of the drag usually placed on the last car of 
the man trip. While the ordinary drag would stop the 
trip if the rope or coupling broke, it usually would result 
in the derailment of several cars and the possible injury 
of some of the men upon them. 

The use of the drag car eliminates this, and the cars 
stay on the rails. An ordinary mine car upon which 
four drags are placed is used. The drags can be made 
from pieces of light steel rails, pointed on the trailing 
ends. They are hung from the car axle by means of 
clevises or pieces of strap iron, bolted or riveted to the 
drag after passing around the car axle. 

Two drags are placed on each axle, next to the car 
wheels, so that they will touch the ground near each rail, 
on the inside of the track. The drags in each pair are 
connected by means of two 14-in. iron rods, one near each 
end of the drags. 

Eye-bolts are secured in the drags and the connecting 
rods fastened thereto by means of eyes or rings on their 
ends. This allows freedom of movement between the 
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various members and permits each drag to move up and 
down independently of its mate, but restrains its sidewise 
movement. 

Near the middle of each drag a hole is drilled and a 
chain connected by means of a clevis and bolt. A hole, 
% in. in diameter, is bored in the bottom of the car, di- 
rectly over this clevis, sufficiently large for the chain 
to pass through without binding or catching. 

A 6-in. iron pipe, reaching about 8 in. above the top of 
the car, is securely fastened to the car bottom, with this 
hole in its center. This pipe may be fastened by means 
of angle-irons and bolts or by heating the end of the 
pipe and splitting it, bending the split pieces out at right 
angles and bolting them to the car bottom. 

A 2-in. pipe is set directly over the hole in the car 
bottom and inside the 6-in. pipe. It is securely held in 
position by wooden wedges driven between it and the 
6-in. pipe, care being taken to center it over the hole 
in the car bottom. The 2-in. pipe should be shorter than 
the 6-in., the difference in their lengths being about 
equal to the height of the car bottom from the tops of 
the ties or roadbed. 

The chain from the drag is led up through these pipes, 
and a 4-in. ring is fastened to its end. When the drag 
is touching the ground, this ring is inside the 6-in, pipe 
and resting on the end of the 2-in. pipe, which prevents 
it from getting out of reach and keeps the end of the 
chain inside the car. 

A slot is cut in the top of the 6-in. pipe, sufficiently 
wide and deep to accommodate a chain link edgewise. 
This slot is placed in the side of the pipe next to the 
side of the car, for convenience in handling the chain. 
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When it is desired to raise the drags for descending 
the incline, the chain is lifted out of the 6-in. pipe and 
pulled taut, raising its drag against the car bottom. A 
link of the chain is then dropped edgewise into the slot 
on the end of the pipe. The next link of the chain, being 
sidewise, is too wide to pull through the slot, and the 
drag is held up in a position well off the ground. 

When the bottom of the slope or incline has been 
reached and it is desired again to bring the drags into 
action, it is only necessary to raise the chain out of the 
slot and let it drop inside the 6-in. pipe. 

The car is filled with scrap iron and sand to give it 
the necessary weight, while it is covered over with 1-in. 
boards nailed flush with the top of the car. Its appear- 
ance will be much improved if it is painted and “Safety 
First” is stenciled upon the sides and top. The moral 
effect which such a car has on the men is worth con- 
sidering, although the saving in time over the old method 
and the increased safety that results make its adoption 
worth while. 

A low reel is placed on the front end of the car to hold 
the 144-in. cable which passes around the trip when haul- 
ing men. This cable, which is provided with a hook 
on each end, is carried forward on each side of the man 
trip, and the hooks are attached to a link of the chain 
on the end of the haulage rope. 

This light cable passes around all the cars, and should 
a coupling break it would prevent a runaway. The cable 
should be short enough to fit snugly to the cars, yet not 
take any of the pull off the couplings, so that if the latter 
should break, the cars would not acquire any appreciable 
momentum before being caught by the cable. 

This cable is held off the ground by means of hooks 
made from 14-in. round iron. These are formed like an 
elongated letter G, the top end being slipped over the 
side of the car and the cable laid in the lower end or hook. 
Two hooks to the car, one on each side, are usually suffi- 
cient. 

These hooks are kept in a box on the drag car when 
not in use. After the men have all been hoisted or 
lowered, the cable is reeled up, the hooks are placed in 
the box, and the car is side-tracked ready for use when 
again needed. 
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We're not just sore on the breaker, 
With its jarrin’ an’ its noise, 

3ut we’re mighty sure that it makes a poor 
Sort of job for a bunch of boys. 

It ain’t that our backs git tired, 
Or we hate the dusty air; 

But we dassent shirk when the mine’s at work; 
We've got to be right there. 
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In spring, when the season opens 
For the black bass an’ the trout, 
The green earth calls through the breaker’s walls 
An’ invites us fellers out. 
An’ then, for a day of fishin’ 
We would sell our precious souls; 
But no one goes—till a sly guy throws 
A switch-point in the rolls. 
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This Way Out! 


Written Expressly for Coal Age by R. T. STROHM 
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Record of Coke Works in 
Connellsville Region 


The following tables, which constitute a complete 
cirectory of the coke manufacturers of the Connellsville 
region, were compiled by The Courier of Connellsville, 
Penn., and have been revised and corrected to June 1, 
1915. 


CONNELLSVILLE REGION 


No. 
Ovens Name of Works 


200° ACMOs as emer 


Names of Operators, Address and Nearest R.R. Station 
W. J. Rainey, New York, N. Y., Mt. Pleasant, P. R. R. 


80 Acme. faenennee Penn Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa. ., Smithfield, B. & O. 
290 Adelaide......... “4 C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Adelaide, P.&L. E. 
356 Alverton......... . C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Alverton, "PLR. R. 
397 Baggaley........ a C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Baggaley, P. RR 
182 Beatiy 6.2 ee Mt. Pleasant Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Beatty, P. R. R. 


H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pay Bitner, B. & O.-P. 


R.R. 
Mt. Pleasant Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Udell, P. R.R. 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa:y Brinkerton, PL RR 
a C: gree Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Star, P. R.R.-Persh- 
ng, : 
Brush Run Gaal & Coke Co., Mt. Pleasant, Pa., Mt. 
Pleasant, P. R.R.-B. & O. 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Calumet, P. R.R. 


300: BitnGEat ea eee 
120 Boyerike..Asecen 
240 Brinkerton....... 
250 Buckeye......... 
30 Brush Run....... 


260 Calumet......... 


32; Carolyne west sok a eo ee ‘Coke Cor Uniontown, Pa., Alverton, 
301 Centrale i... 3. H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Tarr, P. R.R. 
150 Clare PR Bre iran Clare Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Trauger, P. R.R. 


H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Ruth, P. R.R. 
H. C, Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Collier, B. . oO. 
H. AS Pit Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Uniontown, P. R.R.- 


H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Walnut Hill, et R.R. 
Ly C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa, Newcomer, P. R. R. 
. C, Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pay "Crossland, B B.&O. 
i C. Frick coe. Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Davidson, P. R.R.- 

Connellsville, & O. 
Connelievile Chee Co., Connellsville, Pa., West Overton, 


&O 
ine %, Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Latrobe, P. R.R. 
Whyel Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Whitney, POR Rs 
Whyel Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Whitney, P. R.R 
Unity-Connellsviile Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Dorothy, 


Ww. sp ataare New York, N. Y., Elm Siding, B. & O. 
W.J. Rainey, New York, N. ye Dickerson Run, P. & L. E. 
ae ks Coke Co., Uniontown, ’Pa., Smithfield, B. & O. 


400 Collier.. 
400 Continental No. 1 


326 Continental No. 2 
300 Continental No. 3 
120 Crossland........ 
333 Davidson......... 


40 Dexter. san neue 


230 Dorothy......... 
40 Ellen No. 1...... 
50 Ellen No. 2...... 

100 Elizabeth........ 


200 Elm Grove.. 
126 “Bort Hill ac ses 
101 Gilmore... osaa0. 


124 ‘Grace ls a... ane W. J. Rainey, New York, N. Vie Moyer, P. RR. 
272 Hecla No. 1 H? - Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Hecla, P. ei R. 
340 Hecla No. 2...... H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., oh Bes R.R. 
300 Hecla No. 3...... H. c. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Hecla, P. RR 
8° Helen. Ss tacks Samuel J. Lohr, Youngwood, Pa., Weaver's. Old Biand, 


Pe sks 
big gig de ok Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Hostetter 


Bessemer Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Trauger, P. R.R. 


42 Jimtown......... Shannon Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Jimtown, B.&O. 


38: JOBNSON AS eek Johnson Fuel Co., Uniontown, Pa., Percy, B. & O 
250 Juniata... ....25 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Juniata, B. &0. 
306 Vl@.idac wastes HG? Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Fairchance, P . R.R.- 

B. & 

499 Leisenring No.1.. H. oe Papi Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Leisenring, P. R.R.- 
496 Leisenring No. 2.. H.C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Bute, P. R. 
502 Leisenring No. 3.. H.C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Monarch, R.R. 
304 - Lelth.© Aastra apie Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Leith, P. R. R.-B. & 


12 1s — Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Darent, P. R.R.-B. & 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Lemont, B. & O. 
King Coke Co., Uniontown, Pas Humphries, P. RR. 


227 ‘Lemont No. 1.... 


350 Lemont No. . 
20 Little Sanahiness 


32 Love. | Crville M Mutual Coal & Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa., Mutual, 
40’ Magee): % 228: Magee Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Clare, P. R.R. 


84 Mahoning........ 
509 Mammoth....... 
400 Marguerite... 

360 Mt. Braddock.: 


310 Mt. Pleasant..... 


Mahoning Coal & Coke Co., Connellsville, Pa., Dunbar, 
P,; 


R.R. 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Mammoth, P. R.R. 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Marguerite, J PER: 
W. J. Rainey, New York, INZEY.y Mt. Braddock, B. & O.- 
Gist. P. R.R. 
Mt. Pleasant Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Hecla, P. R.R. 
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What’s more, in the heart of summer, 
With the sun a-peltin’ down, 

The posters flare an’ the trumpets blare 
An’ the circus comes to town. 

But we never git to see it, 
For we're busy pickin’ coals— 

Unless some friend takes a chance to send 
A switch-point through the rolls. 


Perhaps it’s a red-hot finish 
In the bush-league pennant race, 

An’ the home boys need just a game to lead 
An’ to land in the highest place. 

We know where the ball-park’s fences 
Show a hundred chinks an’ holes; 

So no one grieves when an unknown heaves 
A switch-point in the rolls. 
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339 
252 


328 
480 





120 
42 
257 
100 
470 
20 


119 
58 
45 

210 


40 
250 
34 
64 


244 
202 


Mutual...... .... H.C. Frick Coke Co. Pittsburg, Pa., Mutual, P. R.R. 

IM pOre sect fhe Brownfield-C' ville Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Tarr, P. R.R 

yc OR ae ee Brown & Cochran, Dawson, "Pa., Dickerson Run, P P.& L.E. 

Oliphant... css <. H. eg a Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Oliphant Furnace, 

Oliver No. 1...... Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Redstone Jct., 
P.R.R.-Oliver, B. & O. 

Oliver No. 2...... oly er & Snyder Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Redstone Jct., 
P. R.R.-Oliver, B. & O. 

Oliver No. 3...... i o, Snyder ‘Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Thaw Station, 

PAIN VOR e065: aan 5 Nevieomner Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., McClure, B. & O. 

PRUE ase ete ie, aie J. Rainey, New York, N. Y., Dickerson Run. P.& LE. 

PRM fon, se ou 1. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Phillips Mine, P. R.R 

RAO, 5 oes es 05 J. Rainey, New Y ork, NfX.; Dawson, B. & O. 

Redstone........ I “CG. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Brownfield, P. R.R.- 
wea ne Jct., B. & O. 

RROVEPO Hk tare: <' sa W. J. Rainey, New York, N. Y., Revere eee Poe. 

EDI G Tre aclodeh ste fete ta ae ne C, Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Morgan, B. & O. 

BADD Ai cass low cs Sapper Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa "Leckrone, M. R.R.- 


High House, B. & O, 


Semet-Solvay..... Semet-Solvay Co., Dunbar, Pa., Dunbar, P. R.R.-B. & O. 


ROTENEG re fale! ovsiel vs «oie IL. Fayette Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Baggaley, P 
SUN) ge eas Cee . C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Shoaf, B. & O. 


Southwest No. 1.. rr C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Morewood, Pan. 
Southwest No. 2.. HH. = Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa, “Alice Mines, PORK. 
Southwest No. 3... H.C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Tarr, P. R.R. 

SSANGSIG Pois5 is Ja:< 5 Bi & ‘Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Mt. Pleasant, Pata. 


Stewart... .... 05 caves ee Lim., Uniontown, Pa., Uniontown, P. 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Summit, B. & O.; 


Summit-Eagle.... 
Summit Ter. P. & L. E. 


qo). Bae) ones Whyel Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Smiley, B. & O. 
EPUGLOR nc. o5.50508 9 a Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Trotter, P. R.R.- 
DORR re insta. coc one « Wd Rainey, New York, N. Y., Alverton, P. R.R. 
ERIC) Mose ain. cin re > H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., United, P. R.R. 
WLIO Migs. s wie v3 H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Valley Works, P. 
R.R.-B,. & O. 
Veteran. .. Mt. Pleasant Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Udell, P. R.R. 
West Panne on, West Penn Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Udell, PURE 'R. 
WRIGG. tects. H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Sherrick. B. & O. 
Whitney......... eee anneuey ilie Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Whitney, 
WWD ilove sls sce = CG. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Wynn Works, P. R.R 
Qty} 2a) Ce eee ee at Pept es Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Yorkrun, M. R.R.- 
Youngstown...... H. ae ie Lick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Stambaugh, B. & O., 
LOWER CONNELLSVILLE REGION 
os ON ec Pane none Coke Company, Uniontown, Pa., Cheat Haven, B. & 
GIS Fe <3 Faid <r Ww. ve eae Brown, Alicia, Pa., eee Brownsville M. R.R. 


Allison No. 1... .. 
Allison No. 2..... 
American No. 1... 
American No, 2 


Me J. Rainey, New York, N. Y., Allison, M. R.R. 

W. J. Rainey, New York, N. Y., Allison, M.R.R. 
American C’ville, Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Linn, P.-R.R. 
American C’ville. Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Martin, M. 


R.R. 
American No. 3... arab gn C’ville. Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Newcomer, 


PATCH Ne cis'e o\s 6 s'p'\6 Wilkey & reat euke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Whitsett 
Junction, P. & L. 
Atcheson......... Republic Iron & Steel X30, Youngstown, O., Gans, B. & O. 
Bellevernon...... ny ree etee S Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Bellevernon, 
BIOECOn tacts crete «076 I. W. Semans, Uniontown, Pa., Besco, P. R.R. 
Bridgeport....... Hi. ye FS Coke Go., Pittsburg, Pa., South Brownsville, 
Brier Hill........ Brier Hill Coke Co., Brier Hill, Pa., Brier Hill, M. R.R. 
Browning........ eroe eine Coke Co. ig Uniontown, Pa. a Vance Mill Jct., 
Brownsville...... Brownsville Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Brownsville, P. 
1a & L. E.-M. R.R. 
Buffintton....... Mae. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., New Salem, M.R.R. 
Burchinal.. ... ..- eameniield Coal & Coke Co., Smithfield, Pa., Smithfield, B 
Byrne.... Byrne Coal & Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa., Yukon, P. R.R. 
Century. . Century Coke Co., Brownsville, Pa., Brownsville, M. R.R. 





Champion 


Colonial No. 1 
Colonial No. 3 
Colonial No. 4.... 
Ca ne ie 


Champion Connellsville Coke Co., Brownsville, Pa., 
Brownsville, P. R.R.-M. R.R.-P. & L. EF. 

H. CG. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Smock, P. R.R. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Grindstone, P. R.R. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Grindstone, P. R.R. 

ptved Connellsville Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Gans, B. & 
















Dearth. . H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Low Phos., M. R.R. 

TONDO TS a. a's Reliance Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Denbo, P. R.R. 

Donald Nos. 1&2 Consolidated C’ville Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Grays 
Landing, M. R.R. 

Donald No. 3.... Consolidated C’ville Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Grays 
Landing, M. R.R. 

Edenborn........ H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Edenborn, M. R.R. 

FEGU Gro tioteiel wie) <-- NN hae Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Waltersburg, P. 

MIROL Vidal ore Whats he South Fayette Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Leckrone, B. & 

FOLIGRNOM oa 480 25 e aie Sunshine Coal & Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Low Phos., 

Rairbank oc... cts +4 Struthers Coal & Coke Co., Cleveland, O., Fairbanks, M. 

Finley...... Jas. Byrne & Co., Uniontown, Pa., New Salem, M. R.R. 

Footedale........ H.C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Footedale, M. R.R. 

1 Or] 1 ee ge ae a Fayette Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Messmore, P. 

Garwood......... Etna-C’ ville Coke Co., Connellsville, Pa., Simpson, M.R.R 

Genuines, 24..5...%5 Genuine Connellsville Coke Co., Waltersburg, Pa., Wal- 
tersburg, P. R.R. 

ey Ser eae Bessemer Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Masontown, M. R.R. 

ne 111.) Co (aR Ae ead Gas Coal Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Madison, 

PROETHOR bisa: sele a0, ace ya rea es Central Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Low Phos, 

TROD Gao Fc:d ates 6de Hope cary Co., Uniontown, Pa., High House, B. & O. 

EA OOW Ol o.sts.s.5 2141s 0% James H Hoover, M’ Clelland’ twn, Pa., Ache Junetion, 
M. R.R.-P. R.R. 

RIVIILOAIL A testers 5 o.0 Hustead-Semans Coal & C. Co., Uniontown, Pa., East 
Millsboro, M. R.R. 

ASIA, ticiale ie stone's Tsabella-Connellsville Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Isabella 
Sta., M. R.R. 

Katherine........ Re ere opusilsville Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Simpson, 

Ba Benes). -inm oi LaBelle Coke Co., LaBelle, Pa., LaBelle, M. R.R. 

Lafayette........ Atlas Coke Co., Helen, Pa., Heien, P R'R 

Lambert......... H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Lambert, ru. Re. 

Leckrone........ ee ge Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Leukhonenaa ne Ol 

EBON eee use pistes Franklin Coke Co., Mt. Pleasant, Pa., Tippecanoe, P. R.R. 

Lincoln. -)ivieys = 2 214 ee & Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa., Waltersburg, 
Pa ete 

Little Gem....... Bixler Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Edna, B. & O. 

Low. Phos: ).)... =: apneic Central Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Low Phos, 
M.R 

Luzerne......... Luzerne Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Luzerne, M. R.R. 

IVMLATIOND Kiss s.0 oe Southern a ay alana Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Cheat 
Haven, 

Martin.......... Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O., Martin, M.R.R. 

McKeefrey....... McKeefrey Coal Co., Leetonia, Ohio, Martin, M. R.R. 
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BAS, FOG s cet e 


Snowden Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Linn, P. R.R. 
Mprphy. nuke sae 


gps Cc aa & Coke Co., Connellsville, Pa. ., Star Junction, 
& L. E. 


Newcomer,....... ascot Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Newcomer, P. R.R. 
Old Homeéin z.cace W. J. Parshall, Uniontown, Pa., Parshall, M. R.R. 
COPION Gs iagee cnene ae Orient Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Orient, M. R.R. 
Parshall No. 1 Puritan Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Parshall, M. R.R. 


Parshall No, 2 Puritan Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Parshall, M. R.R. 


Perry............ Perry Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Perryopolis, P. & L. EB. 

PlUnier he seed Sie aoe Co., Uniontown, Pa., Leckrone, M. R.R.- 
B. ar 

Poland: .co.s Poland Coal Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Poland, M. R.R. Exten- 
sion 

Republic ir Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O., Republic, M 

Rice ...... Rice Coal & Coke Co., Connellsville, Pa., Bourne, B. & O. 

Rich TAlllcee eee Rich Hill Coke Co., Outcrop, Pa., Outcrop, B. & O. 

TLONCOs. He Ge ree H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Ronco, M. R.R. 

ROVE ec. CP eae W. J. Rainey, New York, N. Y., Royal Works, P. R.R. 

Sackett.:. tous 1316 rh eres Coal & Coke Co., Smithfield, Pa., Outcrop, 
B. & O. 

Searight: ».4.e ec San oe Coal & Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Low Phos., M. 


Fayette Coke Co., New Salem, Pa., New Salem, M. R.R. 
ey al atta & Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., New Salem, 


Shamrock........ 
BOWE: ..4.5areeente 


Steriug nc. ccacn< Uniontown, Pa., Mason- 
Pa., Republic, M,. 


Ne epi aie Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Republic, M. 


AES teus 
Consolidated C'ville Coke Co., 
town, M Re 


Thompson No. 1.. Thompson-C'ville Coke Co., Pittsburg, 


Thompson No. 2.. 


R.R. 

Tower Hill No. 1.. ee ee Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Republic, 
M R 

Tower Hill No. 2.. oe -C’ville Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., Republic, 


Washington No. 1 Washington Coal & Coke Co., Dawson, Pa., 
B. & O-P. & L. E. 


Ww Spray toa Coal & Coke Co., Dawson, Pa., Star Junction, 


Star Junction, 
Washington No. 2 


Banning C onnelisville Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa., 
B.& O. 


Wineland........ Banning, 


Winmore........ Wineland-Gilmore ra & Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa, 
Smithton, B. & O 
WUKGOG), cei crests. Whyel Coke G O., Uniontown, Ps. yukon, PR. R. 


UPPER CONNELISVILLE REGION 
Atlantic No. 2 perenete Crushed Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Bradenville, 
Atlantic No. 3... 


Chester No. 2.... 


Atlgntie Crushed Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Bradenville, 


E. A. Sg ied Coal & Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa., Braden- 
ville, P. R.R. 


Connellsville. .... Latrobe-Connellsville Coke Co., Latrobe, Pa., Bradenville, 
Derry NO. Ura. Latrobe-Connellsville Coke Co., Latrobe, Pa., Bradenville, 
Derry No. 2 Latrobé-Gonnelisy ille Coke Co., Latrobe, Pa., Bradenville, 
Duquesne........ Bessemer Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Bradenville, P. R.R. 


Fort Palmer...... Westm’d-C'ville Goal & Coke Co. .. Pittsburg, Pa. , Fort 
Palmer, L. V. R.R.-P. R.R 

Graceton Coke Co., Graceton, Pa., Graceton, P. R.R. 

Latrobe Coal Co., Altoona, Pa., Latrobe, P. R.R. 

Ligonier Coal Co., Latrobe, Pa., Derry, P. R.R. 

Bolivar Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Lockport, P. R.R. 

Loyalhanna ce & Coke Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Loyal- 
hanna, P. R.R 

Marietta-Connelisville Coke Co., Connellsville, Pa., Wil- 
pen, L. V. R.R.-P. R.R. 

Connellsville Coal & Coke Co., Connellsville, Pa., Wilpen, 
Ei. at eP) FUR. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Latrobe, P. R.R. 

ee g-Connellsville Coke Co., Latrobe, Pa., Latrobe, 


Net a 8 oe 
Latrobe-Co'lsville Coke Co., 


GLACBtOR iin 
Latrobe No. l.... 
Ligonier No. 2.... 
LOGRDOLGw ieee 
Loyalhanna...... 


Marietta No. 1... 
Marietta No. 2... 


Monastery....... 
Old Colony...... 


Saxman. semen Latrobe, Pa., Latrobe, P. R.R. 

Superior No. 1.... Latrobe-Connellsville Coke Co., Latrobe, Pa., Latrobe, P 
RARE 

Wilnens, 2. ceee The Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburg, Pa., Wilpen, L. V. 
RR-PP ROR 

Wharton......... Wharton Coal & Coke Co., Coral, Pa., Coral Station, P. 
TRANS 

GREENSBURG-CONNELLSVILLE REGION 

(OPK oto) oe ee eon car Oe Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., County Home 
Jct: Bo RR: 

DONOHOE is sce nieces Donohoe Coke Co , Greensburg, Pa., Greenwald Station, 
Pe ROR. 

PAULO Meas <onchs .ate Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Dundale, P. 
R.R 


Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Luxor, P. R.R. 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Hannastown, 


Jamison No. 1.... 
Jamison No. 2.... 


Jamison No. 4.... 
Marthabel....... 
Salentii cnc. tu ss as 


Pa RaRS 

Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Crabtree, P. 
R.R. 

Northern Connellsville Coke Co., 


Pa., 
County Home, P. R.R. 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., Allsworth, 
eekoukt. 


Connellsville, 


e 


aS 


wa 


Normal Production im lowa 


Coal production in Towa in 1914 showed a decrease of 
1 per cent. as compared with 1913, the output in 1914 


being 7,451,022 short tons, 
cording to figures of the Geological Survey. 


valued at $13,364,070, ac- 
The num- 


ber of men ‘employed in the mines of Iowa increased 


from 15,” 


757 in 1913 to 16,057 in 1914, and the average 


number of working days increased from 195 to 204. 

Towa is no exception to the states of the interior in 
which powder mining by shooting from the solid is 
practiced to a reprehensible degree, and the record in 
that respect in 1914 is worse than in either 1913 or 1912. 
The quantity of coal shot off the solid in 1914 was 5,545,- 
842 tons, or 74.4 per cent. of the total; in 1913 it was 72.3 
per cent., and in 1912, 69 per cent. 
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Shallow-Pit Coaling Station 


A new design of coal-handling plant for railway coaling 
stations of the elevator-bucket type has a bucket pit only 
12 ft. deep. This reduces the cost of the underground 
work and may preclude trouble with water which would 
be encountered with the deeper pit usually required where 
the coal is fed by gravity from the track hopper to the 
elevator bucket. 

The special feature, as shown in the accompanying 
drawing, 1s that the coal is led through an undercut roller 
gate to a traveling loader, or bucket. This loader runs 


Coal Birr 
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MACHINE FOR COALING SHIPS AT WORKINGTON 
HARBOR, ENGLAND 


up inclined guides and dumps the coal into the elevator 
bucket, which in turn delivers it to the elevated bin in 
the usual way. The loader is of 2144 tons’ capacity. It 
is geared to the automatic electric hoist that operates the 
elevator bucket, and the movement of the loader effects 
the opening and closing of the gate. This coaling plant is 
manufactured by the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago. 
—Hngineering News. 


Imdians Predict Cold Winter 


The old-time Indians of the Southwestern States are 
prophesying an unusually long, cold winter this season. 
They say that the squirrels have already begun storing up 
goods, the bark on the trees is thicker than ordinarily, 
the summer has been abnormally cold and wet, the 
migration of birds started very early and numerous 
other signs which according to the aborigines never fail 
all go to forecast a winter of unusual severity. 

It is noticeable that the full-blooded Cherokees in the 
Spavinaw country of Oklahoma are making extraordinary 
preparations for winter. For the first time in years they 
have stored up a surplus of fuel and food and are advising 
their white brethren to do likewise. 

Last fall the Mesa Verde prairie dogs deserted their 
villages in Colorado for new ones, and the Indians visit- 
ing that locality for trading purposes shook their heads 
over it all winter, and said, “Rain, much rain all summer.” 
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Their prediction in this case seems to have come true. 
Now they are of the opinion that a very cold winter is 
in prospect, because the deer are more plentiful than 
for years, while rabbits are so numerous that one can 
scarcely go about without seeing them in large numbers. 
Coyotes and mountain lions are also unusually plentiful, 
which may be explained by the abundance of small game 
on which they live. If these Indian predictions can be 
relied upon, the coal man will come into his own this 
winter. 


More Amthracite Is Consumed 
im Hlard-Coal Region 


The increase in the amount of anthracite coal sold to the 
local trade and used by employees in the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania, according to the latest annual report of 
the Department of Mines, is wholly disproportionate to 
the increase in population. If the amount of fuel con- 
sumed in the home is a true index of the prosperity of 
the region, it has prospered mightily in the decade from 
1903 to 1913. The following table of the number of tons 
of anthracite sold to local trade and used by employees 
does not include the coal used at the collieries for steam 
and heat, which amounts to over 10% of the entire 
production : 


Year Tons Year Tons 
A903 “SeReerunerceee re 1 8'78, 1.67.) © 1:9 0S eee cre citer nero 1,805,284 
1904 . Ae eee eee 1 544,728. 19 10 eee erence 1,868,369 
1.9.05). Soe Ae eee ee 1,590,556). 19.1 1 peor eee ,990,093 
1'9 OG <a aeeeeree 1,522,454" 1912 eS nenete oe ie 2,160,096 
TOOT SMa cet eee eee 1 700;309 0 19137 oe fae ee eee 1,943,238 
ESOS Seite ot aie ee 1,715,889 


It may be observed that there has been a steady increase 
in local consumption except in the year 1906, when there 
Was a six weeks’ suspension of mining while the operators 
and mine workers were negotiating a new agreement. 
There was no suspension in 1909 at the termination of 
this agreement, but in 1912 there was an increase in 
spite of the suspension. The winter of 1913 was the 
first of three successive warm winters, and there was 
a marked decrease in local consumption; but the total 
increase for the decade was 665,071 tons, or over 47 
per cent. 


The Life of Wood Pipe 


D. C. Henny, a consulting engineer of the Reclamation 
Service at Portland, Ore., has made an investigation into 
the life of wood pipe on behalf of that service. His 
conclusions were published in Kngineering News of 
Aug. 26. 

The inquiry covered three general types of wood pipe— 
continuous wood-staye, sectional wood-stave and sectional- 


bored. The probable life of various kinds of pipe is as 
follows: 
Wood Condition Years 

Wit... Cae ee Uncoated, buried in tight soil.............. 20 
ar. ... spree eee Uncoated, buried in loose soil.............. 4to7 
CLT...) eae ree Uneoated, in-aitsiicjoce is 6 eee eee 12 to 20 
Redwood....... . Uncoated, buried in tight soil, loam or sand, 

and ‘gravels cons fiona ben eee Over 25 
BAT... Sa sac eee Well coated, buried in tight soil............ 25 
IT. ,. <-<,o Susie gee eee Well coated, buried in loose soil............ 15 to 20 


When conditions are unfavorable to the complete satura- 
tion of the wood, the life of the pipe is materially reduced. 
Open soil and low water pressure make it certain that the 
wood will not be kept continuously moist throughout. 
But coating the pipe appears to give the same result as a 
tight soil cover, and in addition the tar used in the coat 
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possibly acts as a disinfectant. Incomplete saturation 
fas a most serious effect on redwood, reducing its life to 15 
years or less. ; 

The author reaches the following conclusions: 

(a) Under favorable conditions of complete saturation 
well-coated fir may last as long as uncoated redwood. 

(b) Hither pipe will have a longer life when well bur- 
ied in tight soil than when exposed to the atmosphere. A 
life of 30 years and over may be reached, if a high, steady 
pressure is maintained. 

(c) Either pipe will last longer if exposed to the at- 
mosphere than if buried in open soil, such as sand, gravel 
and voleanic ash. This greater durability will only be 
obtained in a hot and dry climate, when the pipe is shaded 
from the sun. 

(d) Under questionable conditions, such as light pres- 
sure of partly filled pipe, fir, even if well coated, may 
have only from one-third to one-half the life of redwood. 

(e) Under light pressure the use of bastard-sawn staves 
in fir pipe should be avoided. 

(f) The use of wooden sleeves in connection with wire- 
wound pipe is objectionable and has caused endless trouble 
and expense. It is possible that the objection may be 
partly overcome by dipping the ends of the sleeves in creo- 
sote and by applying to them a heavy coating of tar. 
The sleeve wood, however, will never be as perfectly satu- 
rated as the straight pipe, and full creosote treatment of 
the wood or else some form of metal sleeve, either riveted 
iron or steel, heavily coated, or cast iron will probably 
be well worth the extra cost. 

g) If wooden sleeves are employed on pipe from 10 
in. up, they should be provided with individual bands 
to permit the taking up of leaks. 

Wood pipe should not be used unless it can be kept 
full and under pressure during periods of use. The coat- 
ing cannot under such conditions be expected to afford 
protection against decay. The coating should be con- 
tinuous and heavy, and to be fully effective should be not 
less than +'g in. thick, and it should preferably consist of 
more than one individual coat of a mixture of asphaltum 
and tar, or of an application of gas tar followed by one 
vr more layers of refined coal tar. Little experience, 
however, can be quoted in support of all-tar coating. 


Steam Shoveling in Alberta 


Alberta has 85 per cent. of the coal of Canada and 
tO per cent. of all the coal in the British Empire, accord- 
jag to a geological statistician. One-sixth part of the 
coal of the entire world is in Alberta. In the past 20 
years 20,000,000 tons have been mined, and if continued 
at this rate, the supply would last 1,072,000 years. At 
the rate Canada is now using coal, Alberta could fill 
tae demand for 100,000 years. If the world’s demand 
for fuel did not increase, that province could supply the 
coal needs of both hemispheres for one hundred years and 
still there would be fuel on hand. 

The estimator took into consideration only the known 
fields of today. There are stretches in the northwestern 
and extreme northern parts of the province that as yet 
have not been thoroughly explored. Most of the coal is 
a bituminous fuel of high grade and well-suited for 
battleship use. During the past year D. A. Thomas, the 
great coal operator of Wales, spent some time in the north 
country and sent out half-a-dozen survey parties into the 
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as yet unknown regions of Alberta. It was stated at the 
time that the Thomas interests were directly connected 
with the British Admiralty. 

While the coal of Alberta is mined in general in the 
usual way, there is one point in central western Alberta 
where strip-pit mining is practiced. This is in the 


neighborhood of Tofield, a small town upon the new Grand 
Trunk Pacific Ry., not far from the cities of Edmonton 
Here the coal outcroppings appear in 


and Strathcona. 





TAKING COAL OUT WITH WAGONS AFTER EXCAVATION 
GOT TOO DEEP FOR SHOVEL 


many places right on the surface, dipping gradually below 
the plain. The coal is of much better grade than is 
generally found lying so near the surface, 

In this district the farmers nearly all have mines of 
their own, from which they get their supply of domestic 
fuel by pick and shovel. Near the town several companies 
have gone into the business on a larger scale. A steam 
shovel has been installed, and as will be seen, the seam 
is followed to a considerable depth. 

cy 

Pulverized Chalk, Slack and Solidified Tar have been used 
as fuel in Canada after being compressed into briquettes the 
size of an egg. They burn freely without smoke and have a 
high calorific value. 

RS 

Coke-Breeze Briquettes have been made successfully in 
Germany by the compression of the breeze after the addi- 
tion of finely divided hard pitch, the whole being heated from 
300 to 400 deg. C. Oxperiments with other binders such as 


thick and thin tar with additions of sawdust and coal dust 
failed because the briquettes ignited with too much difficulty. 


Impure Carbide gives out small quantities of phosphureted 
hydrogen and hydrogen sulphide on being dampened, and 
these gases have an unpleasant odor, but they are not gen- 
erated in sufficient quantity to be injurious to health. The 
gases burn with the acetylene generated, and the residues are 
harmless. The odor of the carbide is largely owing to its 
impurities. 
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The Colliery Engimeer Cone 
solidates with Coal Age 


The Hill Publishing Co., owner of Coal Age, has just 
purchased The Colliery Engineer, and commencing Nov. 6 
the two journals will be combined and appear as a single 
paper, constituting the greatest weekly in the world 
devoted to coal and coke. 

As a result of this combination, the readers of both 
papers will be benefited. Those who have read only one 
of the two journals hereafter will receive all the informa- 
tion and news the industry affords instead of only a part. 
Those who have subscribed to both papers will in the 
future effect a saving in money and time through the 
elimination of a considerable duplication. 

The plans and scope of the new weekly will be modified 
and enlarged through the retention of all that was best 
in both papers, while at the same time new features will 
be inaugurated that could not have been attempted by 
either periodical alone. 

A complete announcement of the hopes and ambitions 
of the editors of the new journal will be printed in the 
first issue of the enlarged weekly Nov. 6, at which time 
let us all, not only the editors, but all the friends and 
readers of Coal Age as well, greet our fellow-workers in 
the industry with warmest hospitality. 

Living no longer as two families, the readers of the 
greatest weekly and the oldest monthly can feel additional 
security in the added strength that will now carry the 
unified papers through good times and bad. The result 
will be a vehicle that will have power to do more for 
the industry than both papers could ever have accom- 
plished singly. 


Centlomen All 


At the banquet of the Nanticoke Mining Institute, held 
at Nanticoke, Penn., Oct. 16, Congressman John J. Casey 
received no little applause at his assertion that the 
anthracite strike would be avoided if the employers and 


employees would sit down and discuss their differences 


amicably, realizing that there was really no necessity 
for a suspension or a strike. 

And clearly the making of a new contract should not 
be the occasion of bitterness. When two men who have 
contracted with each other in the past, one as a buyer 
and the other as a seller, meet to make a new bargain, 
there is no rancor. They often sit down and take a meal 
together, and their differences of viewpoint are harmo- 
nized by the effect of an excellent cuisine. Even the 
Arab knows that two men who eat together think in 
harmony. 

But the miners and the operators meet to quarrel, and 
of course they succeed. There is trouble in the air, but 
there should not be. Antagonisms are capable of causing 
the failure of nearly all institutions. Even our own 
Federal Constitution is overlauded. We are told it keeps 
us free and happy. But if our people were filled with 
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hatred and suspicion of one another, if our motives were 
of the lowest, the Constitution would inevitably fail to 
secure its own existence; much less would it afford us 
liberty and justice. The document, like all others, is less 
noble than the people who wrote it and who have later 
to defend it. 

And it is so with any instrument framed to keep miner 
and employer in happy harmony. The contract between 
them is nothing unless it is an agreement between gentle- 
men, an understanding interpreted with friendliness and 
tact. There is in fact no room in a democracy for anyone 
but a gentleman ; for when all men are equal, the personal 
restraint of each man is about the only assurance that 
even a single individual will receive his full rights. 

It was interesting to hear Con Cole, a_street-car 
motorman, mimic a miners’ convention at the institute 
meeting and draw laughter from miners and operators in 
the sallies he made at the expense of both. This wage 
controversy is not an occasion for bigotry, and no gentle- 
man is a bigot. It was a pity Con Cole could not also 
hold up to ridicule a body of operators engaged in the 
Enghsh sport of “viewing with apprehension.” ‘There 
is nothing more amusing than to meet a lot of operators 
and superintendents discussing the labor problem, unless 
it is to hear a number of workingmen canvassing the 
same subject. 

Both may be expressing apprehension at the course 
affairs are taking, but surely both are giving good cause 
for such fears of the future. The only way to solve the 
mine-strike question is for miners and operators to get 
together and learn one another’s views and put the 
quietus forever on partisan oratory. The crudity with 
which operators and miners alike try to suppress adverse 
opinion is deplorable. The matter of wage scale is an 
economic question to be debated scientifically. The 
choleric gentlemen, if gentlemen they can be termed, had 
better withdraw and leave the parleying to those who are 
willing to acknowledge the rights of the opposing party. 

Of the rabid mine owner and the equally rabid mine 
worker it may be well said with Shakespeare, “A plague 
o both your houses !” 
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Reducing the Water Problem 


Many mines are more troubled with water removal than 
is necessary because no attempt is made to prevent it 
from reaching a lower level than the opening, or from 
passing to some point which, though higher than the 
mine entry, is yet so low that the water has to be pumped 
out. 

There are many opportunities to impound water at a 
high point and pipe it to the mine mouth. On its way 
to that entry it may pass lower elevations than its point 
of delivery, but like the water in a city water-supply, 
that drop’in the line will not prevent the water from being 
delivered by gravity to the elevation desired. 

Even when water has to be pumped from a dip, it is 
not uncommon to pump it over one small elevation and 
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let it run downhill to another depression from which it 
must be pumped again. A continuous pipe through the 
second depression would have delivered the water to a 
point from which it would have traveled to the surface 
without further handling. The difficulties of handling 
mine water can usually be marvelously lightened when a 
good profile map has been constructed. 

The minor depressions of an upper seam may not be 
coincident with the dips in other beds below, and it is 
well to keep this fact in mind. An undrainable point in 
one measure may coincide with an area in a lower with 
ample drainage facilities, and a borehole will take ad- 
vantage of that fact. 

The minor folds are the result of world stress when 
the beds were laid down or shortly after. They are 
usually different or slightly different with every bed and 
should not be assumed to be of the same character until 
the similarity is duly proved. A little care in selecting 
the drilling point may turn the trick. Hven when two 
seams have their bathodic points immediately over one 
another, there may be a place in the upper seam which, 
if dried by drilling, would practically remove water from 
the whole upper dip, and this place may be beyond a 
dividing ridge in the lower bed and so may furnish the 
ideal spot for a borehole from the upper measure to the 
lower for drainage purposes. 

Where a lower seam has been worked out, rehef can 
be obtained in the upper by the process of drilling. It 
will be a matter of no interest then whether a low or a 
high spot in the lower bed is penetrated. The water will 
drain off in any event through the open places in the 
falls. . 


Dritting SomETIMES AFFoRDS DRAINAGE 


Drainage into limestone crevices has been often ad- 
vocated. Unfortunately where there are limestone and 
crevices there is often much water, and the practice of 
making a short hole or a well to the cretaceous stratum 
may make more trouble than it removes. But if a plug 
is kept handy when the hole is drilled and the driller is 
a man who does not fear a wetting, the risk 1s worth 
trying, for if conditions are unfavorable the hole can be 
plugged, and if they are propitious the water can be 
drained off. . 

There are wonderful possibilities of shutting off water 
from the surface by piping and fluming water past certain 
places where otherwise it would be engulfed. It must be 
remembered that water enters the mine not only through 
caves, but also through the open strata, and oftentimes 
a little care will make a wet measure dry. Sometimes 
a little carelessness in impounding water near a mine will 
make a dry mine wet and a water reservoir dry—a 
combination most trying to a superintendent. 

The use of V-drains around falls is not as common 
as it should be, necessary as such drains are, and ‘in wooded 
country little care is taken to protect such slight sinkages 
and cracks as may not yet have developed into caves, but 
which are already large enough to admit the water to 
the mine. 

All this water passes to the surface eventually; the 


sooner it passes the more acid it is, for the sulphuric 


acid does not have time to become neutralized by alkalies. 
The less water there is to handle the longer the water 
may remain in the sumps for settlement. The water will 
then be heavy with ferric hydrate perhaps, but acid free. 
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The hydrate is harmless and if necessary can be allowed 
to settle. The acid is the harmful constituent, and if 
the water remains long in the sumps it is quite likely to 
be so purified of acid as to be less harmful to pumps and 
boilers. Larger bodies of water cannot be impounded and 
are liable to do the maximum injury to engine and boiler: 
parts. Probably a little lime dropped in a sump occa- 
sionally would make the water less harmful to equipment. 


Mechanism of Thrift 


Many of our national difficulties are of our own making. 
It is largely our fault that all our savings are the outcome 
of the rich man’s profits rather than of the poor man’s 
economies, for in most cases a miner or village industrial 
worker would have to take a whole day and spend a day’s 
earnings if he wanted to bank his biweekly pay. The 
banks at such towns as are exclusively devoted to mining 
are few indeed. 

Banks are usually started by business men who generally 
establish these institutions in their home towns. Hence the 
big cities have perhaps altogether too many of them and 
the villages only too few. Many of the foreigners are bank- 
ing with irresponsible persons, though the stricter state 
laws are breaking up the business of these fly-by-night in- 
stitutions. Yet in many places nothing adequate has been 
provided to replace them. 

The wage roll of the mines, according to the Federal 
census of 1909, was $412,898,346. Of course some of 
this money was paid to men who live in sizable towns 
where banks are numerous. But in such places they are 
swell institutions to which the miner might well hesitate 
to go in his mining clothes and where, rightly or wrongly, 
he does not care to enter even when dressed up. He 
looks at the city or borough bank as a place for the rich. 

As a result, even when they live in towns provided with 
banks, these men do not save, and the nation is deprived 
of the capital which they should accumulate. Thrift is 
discouraged, and the workman is blamed for faults of 
improvidence with which he is not rightly chargeable. 
But it will be said the Government provides a way of 
laying aside earnings, and that is true. Still the red 
tape at the post office makes the placing of savings 
with the Federal Government unpopular. A bank which 
will take money from the miner without his filling any 
application and will give him a receipt, even if he hasn’t 
his bankbook with him, will be sure to do a good business, 
as soon as confidence is established. 

In the mining village there is a large source of capital 
going to waste. If the miner can save 10 per cent. of 
his earnings, the aggregate will amount to $40,000,000 
per annum, and that will furnish capital for a number 
of strong banks. Where they are established, miners are 
known to bank $5 and $10 per payday with unfailing 
recularity, even when the mines work irregularly, and 
the money once deposited is rarely withdrawn, for saving 
men usually do not migrate as readily as the unthrifty. 

But banks at mining towns will not have to depend 
solely on the miners. They will be sure to draw agricul- 
tural deposits wherever the ground in the neighborhood 
is fertile, and the business derived from the small stores 
and local industries will tend to add profit and oppor- 
tunity to the mine bank. 

The National Bank of Ellsworth, Penn., is an example 
of such a successful institution. The time deposits 
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amounted last September to over $147,000 and the deposits 
subject to check to nearly $59,000. There were only 
about 1,100 men employed by the company at Ellsworth 
and Cokeburg. So per man there was $134 of deposits 
on time certificates and $54 of deposits subject to check. 
This is evidence that a good bank with a fair capitaliza- 
tion and a safe surplus can do a satisfactory business in 
any mining town. 

The children in the Ellsworth 
deposited $2,000 in the bank. 
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Liability of Surety on Coal 
Sales Contracts 


By- A. i Ho Steret 


There is a well-settled general rule of law that a surety 
for the performance of a contract is released from liabil- 
ity by the act of the principals to the contract in changing 
the terms of the agreement in a material respect that in- 
creases the danger of the surety being held liable. This 
rule was lately invoked by a surety company, which se- 
cured performance of a coal-sales contract, in a suit passed 
upon by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit (Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. vs, American 
Fidelity Co., 219 Federal Reporter 818). 

Plaintiff had a contract to sell the output of the Anna- 
belle mines, and under a collateral agreement appointed 
J. K. Dimmick & Co. as its exclusive agents in New Hng- 
land territory and as nonexclusive agents in a certain 
portion of the Middle Atlantic States. Hach party exc- 
cuted a $25,000 bond to secure performance of the terms 
of this agreement, defendant becoming the surety. Claim- 
ing that Dimmick & Co. broke their contract in refusing 
to accept further shipments, plaintiff brought suit on its 
bond. The surety company defended on the ground that 
this contract had been materially altered without its con- 
sent. Under these circumstances the Circuit Court of 
Appeals held: 

That, since the secured contract concerning sale of 
Annabelle coal did not restrict the parties thereto against 
making other contracts for sale of other fuel, the fact 
that Dimmick & Co. contracted with plaintiff to sell other 
grades of coal and coke, without notice to the surety com- 
pany, did not constitute such departure from the secured 
contract as discharged the surety company from lability 
under the general rule of law stated above. 

That, for like reasons, the surety cannot complain 
because plaintiff shipped coal other than Annabelle coal 
into territory where the secured contract gave Dimmick 
& Co. the exclusive sale of fuel of the latter grade. 

That whether plaintiff’s act in accepting notes from 
Dimmick & Co. for the price of coal delivered under the 
secured contract, instead of observing a clause in the 
agreement requiring monthly settlements, constituted such 
departure as released the surety depends upon whether 


*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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per cent interest and compounds it quarterly. The total 
resources make the respectable showing of $275,619.05. 

Only when the workingman invests his money will 
he defend the rights of investors; only then will he 
realize that the profits of investment are not outrageously 
high. We need also, as life-giving blood for our in- 
dustries, the contributions of the workingmen, and we 
deliberately overlook this source of the nation’s wealth 
when we fail to provide banks at small industrial centers 
like our coal-mining villages. 
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the notes were accepted as full payment and whether the 
change in the manner of payment injuriously affected the 
surety. 

That since the secured contract did not prescribe any 
penalty for failure of Dimmick & Co. to take 50 per cent. 
of the output of the Annabelle mines, as provided in the 
agreement, any such breach merely entitled plaintiff to 
enter the firm’s otherwise exclusive territory and sell coal 
in competition with the firm to the extent of the quan- 
tities which the firm failed to take, and such breach did 
not constitute a departure from the contract in the sense 
that the surety company was released from liability. 
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Recent Decisions 


Right of Boss Trimmer to Recover for Injury—A boss 
trimmer is not entitled to recover damages for injury sus- 
tained in being crushed between the end of a coal car and a 
post of a tipple, resulting from his removal of a wooden 
block from a wheel of the car in moving the car in the process 
of loading, even though the car was of improper width, if he 
had authority to reject the car, or if the car was equipped 
with a sufficient brake by which he could have regulated 
movement of the car. (Michigan Supreme Court, Lewis vs. 
Wolverine Coal Co., 153 Northwestern Reporter, 26.) 


Suit for Polluting Stream in Mining Operations—In a suit 
to recover damages resulting from defendant coal company’s 
act in polluting the waters of a stream, spring and wells on 
nearby land in conducting its mining operations, it was not 
permissible for the defendant to show that in general the wa- 
ter in wells sunk near coal mines are impregnated with min- 
eral, nor to show generally the kind of water found around 
coal mines. The effect of admitting such evidence would be to 
inject into the case collateral issues that would only in a 
very remote degree, if at all, shed any light on the main is- 
sues in the case. (Alabama Court of Appeals, Morton vs. 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 68 Southern Reporter, 1015.) 


Liability for Injury to Minor Employees Unlawtfully Em- 
ployed—When the employment of a minor is shown to be il- 
legal, because forbidden by a statute like the Pennsylvania 
act of 1909, forbidding employment of boys under 16 in 
breakers, that in itself is sufficient evidence to charge the em- 
ployer with actionable negligence, rendering him liable for in- 
jury to the minor sustained in the course of the employ- 
ment. When sued for injury to a minor worker, the employer 
must justify the legality of the employment by proving that 
the employee was within the permitted age and that the em- 
ployer had complied with all the statutory requirements in 
relation to the employment of persons of the age in question. 
If the law contains no provision by which the employer may 
protect himself, through certificates or other means, then he 
takes such workers into his service at his own risk, so far 
as their age is concerned, and a false statement by the em- 
ployee in regard thereto will in no sense bar a recovery for 
subsequent injury. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Krutlies 
vs. Bulls Head Coal Co., 94 Atlantic Reporter, 459.) 
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Colorado Fuel and Irom Co. 
Mining Villages 

The Western villages are usually termed “camps” and 
probably in the earlier days they fully justified the name 
given them. But more recently there have been large 
improvements, and attempts have been made to supply 
ample water so that trees and flowers may be grown, and 
thus the permanent village has replaced the evanescent 
camp. Still if one looks at the views of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co.’s houses at Frederick and Segundo, the 
uncompromising character of the ground will be noted, 
and the shrubs, creepers and flowers will reflect the care 
that has been needed and taken to embower at least 
the home, if the hills and the roadside must still remain 
unadorned. 

The limiting rent on these houses is $2 a room, which 
is higher than in the mining towns in the East by about 
50 per cent.; but everything is expensive in the West 
owing to the long freightage, and in Colorado and Wyom- 
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ing owing also to the poor quality and small size of the 
timber available. The rate of $2 per room seems quite 
general and justifiable in Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. But though the rent is higher than in Eastern 
mining villages, it is low as compared with that in 
incorporated towns and cities whether East or West. 

A provision in the contract between the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. and its employees stipulates that the rent 
shall only be limited to $2 per room when the building 
is without bath. The time is certainly coming when every ° 
miner will demand his bathroom and will be prepared 
to pay a larger rent to secure it. 

The village of Segundo (or “Second” ), here illustrated, 
is on Las Animas Creek, a branch of the Chicosa Creek, 
which itself empties into the Purgatory and thence into 
the Arkansas. The town hes about 14 mi. west of the 
small city of Trinidad, along the Colorado & Wyoming 
Ry. Lime, or San Carlos, near Pueblo, Colo., another 
village illustrated in this article, is not a coal town, but 
it shows well the ideals to which the Colorado Fuel and 





SEGUNDO, ANOTHER VILLAGE OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CO., ADJOINS PRIMERO ON THE SOUTH 
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AT LIME, OR SAN CARLOS, NEAR PUEBLO, COLO., THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CO, HAS BUILT SOME OF ITS 
HOUSES OF CEMENT BLOCKS INSTEAD OF TIMBER 


Iron Co. is tending. It is the fortunate possessor of some 
really fine trees, and those at Segundo look as if, at some 
time, they may also become tall and unbrageous. 

Like the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co. finds its principal problem in the houses which 
it does not own. The Frick company finds many un- 
fortunate conditions in the mill towns adjoining its 
plants, and it is trying, so far as it is able, to bring these 
into conformity with its ideals. The conditions in Colorado 
are somewhat different and are the result of a misjudged 
policy in the distant past, for in Sopris the Fuel company 
is successor to the results 
of an unfortunate policy 
inaugurated some 30 years 
ago. Miners were allowed 
to rent land for little or 
nothing and were encour- 
aged to build on it. The 
Central European laborers 
were not choice as to the 
manner of construction of 
the homes which they 


built, yet the company did 


not want to confiscate SILVER MEDAL PRESENTED 
the He vele Wek hes BY ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 

; s which these TO THE COLORADO 
foreigners had _ erected. FUEL AND IRON CO. 





So the plan, soon seen to be wrong, was hard to dis- 
continue so long as the tenants desired its continuance. 
The company, while legally free of responsibility, has 
determined to buy these shacks and put up desirable resi- 
dences for the men. But it is likely that the tenants 
will imagine that the company cares nothing for their 
interests and is only anxious to secure the larger rent 
which the transference will make necessary. Sopris, by 
the way, is only about 6 mi. from the village of Segundo. 
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Alabama Safety Association 
First-Aid Meet 


The Alabama Safety Association held its first-aid meet on 
Oct. 9. The winner of the white men’s events was the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Co.’s Palos Division team, with a score 
of 100. Second place was secured by the Woodward Iron Co. 
team from Dolomite, Ala., with a score of 97%. In all there 
were 14 teams competing. ; 

The Wylam Ladies’ team was the only corps of ladies in 
the contest. They surpassed even themselves, and so took 
first prize, obtaining a percentage of 97% There were seven 
colored teams, and these had a separate competition, the 
first prize being awarded to the Alabama Fuel and Iron Co.’s 
Acmar Division team, which made a score of 952. 

The physicians who judged the event were selected by the 
Jefferson County Medical Association, and most of these had 
attended first-aid demonstrations prior to the contest to fa- 
miliarize themselves with first-aid methods. The judging was 
consequently well performed. It is interesting to note that 
the Palos team of the Republic Iron and Steel Co. defended its 
title as an efficient first-aid organization by taking first place. 
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Correct Tipple Design 


I have read the article entitled “Correct Tipple Design” 
by M. L. Hyde, Coal Age, Sept. 18, p. 450, with much 
profit and appreciation. Nevertheless, in spite of Mr. 
Hyde’s assurance that the methods and designs given are 
the best, I think there are some minor points on which 
it is possible for a difference of opinion to exist. 

In the first place, I question whether it is good practice, 
in mines having a capacity of 600 tons per day, for the 
topman to act as lampman. Subsection 4 of sec. 124 
of the Mines Act of the Province of Alberta states that 
“the bankman shall not leave the top of the shaft while 
men are ascending or descending same.” Subsection 5 
of sec. 113 of the same act states that “every person re- 
ceiving one or more safety lamps before going on shift 
shall personally return them at the end of the shift to 
the lamphouse.” I would ask, How is the bankman to 
see that every man returns his own lamp if he must act 
as topman as well as lampman? And how is he going 
to carry out subsection 4 of sec. 124 if he must be in the 
lamphouse giving out lamps to the men? 

Then, again, the check system outlined in this article 
would seem to present some minor difficulties, though no 
doubt these could be overcome. Suppose a man while 
in the mine loses his light and, being unable to relight 
it, obtains a spare lamp. On going off shift he puts his 
check on the spare lamp instead of his own lamp. If 
he fails to hook his check on his lamp, he cannot get 
the lamp in the morning. Because he has failed to do 
this his check is not on his lamp and it cannot be located 
in the hurry of the topman in giving out lamps and 
caging the men at the samc time. 

There has been a good deal of literature written on the 
subject of spontaneous combustion, but I have never 
before read the statement made here that “waste from 
the tables is not liable to spontaneous combustion,” ete. 
It seems to me that bone coal picked from the picking 
belts is liable to ignite spontaneously. As a matter of 
fact I have seen bone from picking tables ignite spon- 
taneously. In the Lethbridge district the bone is more 
liable to spontaneous heating than the coal, and a little coal 
mixed with the bone is even more liable to spontaneous 
heating than either the bone or coal separately, and this 
mixture is what there would probably be in the bin 
under the picking tables. ' 

I am rather inclined to think that 36 in. is a little 
too low for lights over a picking table. The pickers at 
most mines use picks to separate bone from any large 
lumps of coal, and the use of picks with lamps at this 
height would be liable to cause an unnecessary breakage 
of lamps. The distance apart of the lamps is not an 
arbitrary distance, such as 4 ft., but should be governed 
by the candlepower of the lamps used. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Hyde that self-dumping 
cages are superior to other methods; also that there is a 
large amount of breakage in a weigh-pan. Nevertheless, 
I doubt if even steel cars could be kept with a dust-proof 
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door, without a prohibitive cost for repairs. I am afraid 
that the “few dollars higher” cost would be found to be 
a very serious consideration, especially if repairs were 
considered. I fail to see how we can use self-dumping 
cages in combination with the system given to obviate 
the use of a weigh-pan, unless the mine-car scales are 
located at the shaft bottom. This, I think, would be an 
objectionable feature and would make it difficult to get 
the miner’s check number as the car is weighed. About 
the only method of overcoming the difficulty is that 
adopted by Mr. Hyde in his standard tipple (described 
in the second part of the article), which apparently has 
no facilities at all for weighing the coal. 

Aesthetic design is undoubtedly a nice thing, but I 
would be willing to sacrifice a little beauty in order to 
have the resultant pull on the rope fall a little farther 
inside the back stay of the tipple than is shown in Fig. 1 
of the standard tipple. 

J. B. DE Hart. 

Coalhurst, Alberta, Can. 


Eficiemt Mime Foremen 


Letter No. S—A man to be an efficient mine foreman 
must fulfill the various requirements of the state mining 
laws, with which he should be fully acquainted. He must 
possess some technical knowledge, besides having much 
practical experience in the business of coal mining, which 
will enable him to meet successfully the conditions and 
problems that arise in the operation of the mine and 
apply the proper means for their control and regulation, 
and to safeguard the property of his employers and the 
health and lives of the men in his charge. He must 
possess the executive ability and diplomacy that will 
enable him to overcome the perplexing labor troubles 
incident to mining, while at the same time maintaining 
a good balance on the right side of the ledger. His 
technical training should include a knowledge of the 
elementary principles of chemistry, mechanics and geology. 

To many, this may seem an unnecessary array of 
qualifications for the position of foreman in a mine, but 
a little reflection on the wide range of subjects and the 
principles involved in the duties of a foreman will con- 
vince such that the statement is limited rather than 
exaggerated. If there is any one subject more than 
another with which a mine foreman should be familar, 
it is that of ventilation. All practical mining men 
should know that the output of a mine can be increased 
100 per cent. by efficient ventilation. 

In conversation with mine officials, I have often asked 
questions in regard to the ventilation of a mine for the 
sole purpose of ascertaining how much they knew of the 
elementary principles involved. In most cases, these 
questions were asked of practical mining men who know 
how to effectively ventilate a mine, but have no knowl- 
edge of the principles on which such ventilation depends. 
In other words, they have never asked themselves why 
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certain things produced certain results. No argument is 
needed to prove that greater effectiveness is gained, not 
only in ventilation, but in all branches of mining work 
in charge of the foreman, if that official knows why a 
thing is done as well as how it is done. To be most 
effective in any business, one must know the details of 
that business. 

I may say that there is no industry that exhibits more 
effects of hidden causes than that of coal mining. Con- 
ditions and their effects confront the mine foreman on 
every hand, and the better he understands why these 
effects occur, the better he will be able to apply the most 
effective means for their prevention or removal. 

I do not want to be understood as doubting the 
qualifications of a mine foreman who thoroughly under- 
stands how to ventilate a mine effectively. I only wish 
to emphasize how much more efficient is the foreman 
whose knowledge of the elementary principles involved 
in his work enables him. to judge intelligently of the 
relative merits of the means he employs to accomplish 
certain ends. 

In the ventilation of the mine, the foreman may be 
badly handicapped by inadequate means at his disposal 
for producing the required amount of air. Such a 
condition is not his fault, as he is seldom, if ever, 
consulted in reference to the design capacity or con- 
struction of the ventilator that will be best adapted 
to meet the requirements in the mine. These matters are 
wholly in the hands of the manager or the engineering 
department. But the efficient foreman can often make 
changes in the mine in regard to the plan of ventilation 
that will enable him to secure better results when the 
power producing ventilation is thus limited. 

The subject of effective ventilation has been so em- 
phasized in the Pennsylvania mining law that few, if 
any, mine foremen in the state fail to understand its 
value as a factor in the production of coal and the safety 
and health of the men employed in the mine. The point 
I would impress, in closing, is that the effectiveness of 
mine foremen would be greatly increased by a careful 
study of the simple principles that underlie our natural 
sciences and on which the work of mining depends. 

A. M. Inu. 

——, Penn. 
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Handling Explosives in Mines 


Letter No. 2—I was glad to see the letter of James 
Thirtle, drawing attention to the need of greater care 
and caution in respect to the handling of explosive 
material in a mine. My observations lead me to think 
that much greater care is exercised in this regard in 
English collieries than in mines in this country. I beg 
to submit the following outline of the manner of handling 
explosives adopted by the Wigan Coal and Iron Co., 
at Leigh, Lancashire, England. 


MAGAZINE Is WELL PROTECTED 


The powder magazine, which is located at a safe dis- 
tance from the mine, is built c! brick, has a strong iron 
door and is surrounded by an iron fence 7 ft. high. Both 
the door of the magazine and the gate in the fence are 
securely locked, except when the supply clerk in charge 
of the magazine enters to deliver the explosives required 
by applicants. Not more than 500 lb. of explosives is 
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permitted in the magazine at one time, and no one but 
authorized persons is permitted to handle powder or 
detonators under any conditions. The system is as fol- 
lows: 


SYSTEM OF HANDLING EXPLOSIVES 


A shotfirer accompanies the supply clerk to the maga- 
zine, where he receives the required daily supply of powder 
and detonators from the clerk. The latter notes down in a 
book the amount of powder and the number of detonators 
given out, which enables him to know at any time the 
amount of each explosive remaining in the magazine. 

The shotfirer, having placed the detonators in a metal- 
lic canister designed especially for their use and securely 
locked, delivers the canister to an official at the bottom 
of the shaft, who is authorized to receive the detonators 
and who counts them and notes the number thus received. 
Not more than 100 detonators are permitted to be kept 
in the mine at one time. The shotfirer then takes the 
powder he has received and places it in locked boxes, 
in amounts not to exceed 5 lb. in a box, in different places 
in the mine, where it will be convenient for his use. 
Not more than one box containing a supply of powder 
is permitted on a single split of air. 


FIRING THE SHOTS 


Having done this the shotfirer proceeds to examine 
each place in his district and ascertain the number of 
holes to be fired that day. Before quitting time the 
shotfirer goes to the bottom of the shaft and gets the 
number of detonators he requires in his district from the 
official to whom they were previously delivered. Each 
shotfirer must note down in a book the number of deto- 
nators taken out by him and the date when taken and 
sign his name. He must also examine and sign the mine 
examiner’s report, observing carefully if any gas is re- 
ported in his district and where. No shot is allowed to 
be fired within 50 yd. of any place reported as containing 
gas, however small a quantity of gas may have been found, 
unless the gas has been removed three hours previous 
to the time of firing the shot. 

All shots are fired by the shotfirer between shifts and 
when not more than 10 men are in the mine, which 
number includes the shotfirers and their assistants only. 
Having secured the necessary number of detonators, the 
shotfirer proceeds to charge and tamp each hole, using 
a wooden tamping rod and clay for tamping the shot. 
All shots are fired by electric battery and cable. Only 
one shot is fired at a time, the shotfirer carrying the 
battery with him when he goes to connect the cable with 
the wires of the detonator. The cable is of sufficient 
length to permit the shotfirer to reach a safe distance 
from the shot. Before firing another shot he must ex- 
amine the place where the previous shot was fired and 50 
yd. on each side of the same. Special precautions are taken 
when blasting on main-intake and main-haulage roads. 
The roads are swept clean of dust for a distance of 50 yd. 
on each side of the shot and well watered. All electric 
current is shut off from power hnes at the surface when 
shotfiring is in progress below. : 


TREATMENT OF A MISFIRE 


A misshot, when found, is fenced off, and the person 
who drilled the previous hole is instructed to drill another 
relieving hole at the side of and at least 1 ft. apart from 
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the misshot and 6 in. deeper. In order to show the 
direction of the hole and avoid the possibility of the 
drill striking the unexploded charge when drilling the 
relieving hole, it is customary to draw a line on the roof 
showing the direction of every hole drilled. When firing 
a relieving hole the shotfirer must first set a post near 
the shot, and having attached a piece of old cable to the 
detonator wire of the misshot, he fastens the other end 
of the old cable to the post. This enables him to trace 
and find the detonator cap if this is not exploded when 
the relieving shot is fired. The missed detonator, if 
found, is taken outside by the shotfirer and delivered to 
the superintendent, who tries it again with a special 
battery kept in his office for that purpose. This is done 
to ascertain whether or not. the detonator was perfect. 

When the snotfirer has completed his work, he notes 
down in a book the number of shots fired, detonators 
used and the number of misshots, if any. The book form 
is somewhat as follows: 


————— Dettonators ————_,, 
Shots ——_, 


On De- Re- ———— 
Hand livered turned Balance Coal Roof Missed Date Sign 
10/23) HES. 


100 30 0 70 25 5 0 

Every shotfirer undergoes a period of training as an 
assistant to an old experienced man, and he is not per- 
mitted to fire any shots on his own judgment until he 
has had the experience that will permit him to judge 
correctly of the quantity of powder required in different 
shots, depending in each case on the nature of the coal 
and the position of the hole. Such precautions as these, 
if followed in mines in this country, would make blown- 
out shots and accidents from blasting coal a thing of 
the past. JAcoB RILEY. 

Universal, Ind. 
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Prohibition and Welfare Work 


Letter No. 5—I have read with deep interest the 
several letters written on this subject. I believe the 
question of prohibition is worthy of the most careful 
consideration by all mine officials and miners who desire 
better conditions in and about the mines. 


LIQUOR AND THE SAFety-First IpEA 


The liquor question in mining is closely connected with 
the safety-first idea and all efforts for betterment of 
mining conditions. It is strange that men who believe 
that the safety-first movement is the best thing that 
even happened will close their eyes to the sale and use 
of liquor in the camp. Even where a saloon is not per- 
mitted in a mining town, a “sminkey” or “speakeasy” is 
to be found. I would ask, What is the use of urging the 
safety-first idea and putting up danger signs and other 
safeguards against accidents when ways are provided for 
men to get their liquor, and as a result, a considerable 
portion of the workmen enter the mines in the morning 
with their faculties dulled and their senses blinded to 


2 
danger : 
THe BooTLEGGING Evin 


I have heard it argued that it is better to allow a 
saloon in the town for the reason that the whisky sold by 
saloons is purer than that sold by bootleggers. Again, it 
is claimed that whisky is a good medicine, and no doubt it 
is; but where one is cured by its use, how many there 
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are who are killed owing to their own indulgence or that 
of others. I have known men to claim sickness in order 
to get the whisky they wanted to drink. In the discussion 
of the “Liquor Question in Mining,” a short time since, 
I was much pleased with the letter of George N. Lantz, 
Vol. 7, p. 731, every word of which I can indorse. This 
was followed, on the same page, by another letter signed 
“A Mine Foreman,” in which attention was drawn to the 
important fact that the license of the sale of liquor by 
the Federal Government in any of the states encourages 
the practice of bootlegging, in direct opposition to state 
and county laws that prohibit the sale of liquor within 
their boundaries. It would seem that this is an unfair 
dealing on the part of the Federal Government and that 
the Federal license should be limited to states and counties 
having no prohibition laws. 


THE SALOON AND THE MINER 


The claim is frequently made, as in the article entitled 
“Prohibition from a Miner’s Viewpoint,” by an Ohio 
superintendent, July 17, p. 80, that “we have no right to 
deprive these [foreign] miners of their enjoyment. in 
liquor drinking or their poor man’s club—the saloon— 
unless we can give them in return something besides work 
that will take the place of these evils.” While believing 
this to be true, I would ask, Should we keep up a practice, 
for the sake of the foreigner, that is sending hundreds of 
American miners to their graves? J would ask the ad- 
vocates of saloons in mining towns if they would be 
willing to allow themselves to be lowered 200 or 300 ft. 
into a mine knowing that a drunken hand holds the 
throttle. There is but one answer to that question. 

Again, why should we join in or permit a practice that 
not only renders the miner more subject to accident by 
blunting his sensibilities, but may even incapacitate mem- 
bers of the first-aid team and cause them to blunder at 
a critical moment? All will agree that it is dangerous to 
enter a mine, much less to work therein, except with every 
faculty alert and under control. 

Attention has been drawn to the need of providing 
other diversions when removing the saloon—things that 
will take the place of the saloon for men who frequent 
those places. I will not attempt to say what kind of 
diversions will prove most successful. Much good has 
been done along this line by many coal companies and 
by the Y. M. C. A. extension work. I do not believe that 
either of these, however, has been as successful as the 
work deserves. The efforts of the company are almost 
invariably regarded by the miners as being prompted by 
a selfish desire to increase their own gains. Too often the 
miner considers that all mine officials, from the president 
to the assistant foreman, think of nothing but what has a 
dollar mark before it and involves a 99-per cent profit. 
This is a great mistake. 


Two INTERESTING INCIDENTS 


I recall working for a superintendent who was thought 
to be one of the hardest-hearted men in the county. On 
one occasion a driver was caught between a car and the 
rib and severely injured. A little later the mine foreman 
and his assistants were summoned to the superintendent’s 
office, where a conference was held to ascertain who was 
responsible for the accident. It was shown that the mine 
foreman had directed one of his assistants to widen. this 
place, but he had neglected to do the work. The ex- 
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pected upbraiding of the assistant for this neglect did 
not come; but, instead, the superintendent said, “Boys, 
I want you to do two things in your daily rounds of 
the mine—first, keep away from strong drink and, second, 
give the miners all the protection that can possibly be 
provided, for I would rather see the tipple burn down 
than know that I was the cause of crippling a man or 
injuring his health.” That little incident convinced me 
that mine officials have hearts like other men and that 
this hard-hearted superintendent fully realized the im- 
portance of his men keeping away from liquor. 

I recall another instance where whisky was the cause 
of more trouble than all the liquor in the state was worth: 
The drivers in a certain mine decided they would not 
water their mules and brought up the matter at their 
union meeting. While the question was being discussed 
and the leaders were trying to get the matter settled, a 
big drunken bully came in and took part in the discussion. 
He told the men that they were weak-minded and afraid 
to strike, and after cussing the superintendent, stated that 
he would whip the first man who went down the next 
day. As a result a local strike was voted by the men, 
who were much surprised the next morning to see this 
bully enter the mine in his working clothes and equipped 
for work. On being threatened, later, he stated he did 
not know anything he had done at the meeting the night 
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before; he did not remember going to the meeting, he 
was so drunk. I cite this incident to show the danger of 
strong drink in a mining community. 


INJURED BY ACCIDENT WHEN DRUNK 


In connection with this subject I want to ask, If a 
man is known to have been under the influence of liquor 
when he was killed or injured, would the company that 
employed him be responsible for the accident? I knew 
of a case of this kind that was thrown out of court by 
the judge, who refused to proceed when it was known that 
the injured man was under the influence of liquor at 
the time of the accident. Although a surprise to some, 
the action of the judge would seem to be fully warranted, 
as the injured man was in no condition for work at the 
time when the accident occurred. 

I have always favored prohibition, especially in mining 
towns. The acts of a single drunken miner may not 
only cost him his own life, but may produce untold suffer- 
ing and anguish for a large number of his fellow workers 
and those dependent on them. I believe, however, that 
our efforts are not exerted in the right direction. Instead 
of trying to stop the sale of liquor, we should endeavor to 
prevent its manufacture. I hope to live to see the day 
when this will be done. OsTEL BULLOCK. 

Bevier, Ky. 
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By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
DENOMINATE NUMBERS 


A denominate number is one expressed in units of a cer- 
tain kind; as, for example, 5 days, 8 men, etc. 

A ecompound denominate number is one expressed in two 
or more units; as 3 hr. 20 min., 8-ton mi., 4-acre-ft., etc. The 
terms ft. per sec., mi. per hr., rev. per min., etc., are all com- 
pound units. . 

An abstract number is any number not expressed in units 
of a kindiwas 3)7b,08) "ete? 

Kinds of Units—The principal kinds of units may be classed 
as follows: 

. Units of weight; as tons, pounds, ounces, grains, etc. 
Units of length or distance; as miles, feet, inches, etc. 
Units of volume; as cubic yards, cubic feet, etc. 

Units of capacity; as gallons, quarts, pints, etc. 

Units of surface or area; as square miles, square feet, etc. 
Units of time; as years, months, days, hours, etc. 

Units of circular measure; as degrees, minutes, etc. 
Units of currency; as dollars, dimes, cents, etc. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Systems in Use—There are two systems of weights and 
measures in general use, known as the “English, United 
States, or British,’ and the ‘French or metric” systems. 

_ The basis of comparison of the English and French systems 
is expressed by the following established values: 

Weight—The pound (7,000 grs.) is the same in the United 
States and Great Britain. The pound avoirdupois is equal to 
453.5924277 grams in the French system. 

Length—(United States) The length of the meter, by act 

of Congress, is 39.87 in. (Great Britain) The length of the 
meter, by act of Parliament, is 39.37079 in. 
_ .The slight difference in the length of the meter, as estab- 
lished by law in the United States and in Great Britain, makes 
the English inch and yard proportionally shorter than the 
Same units in the United States. 

Capacity—The gallon and liter are the accepted units of 
comparison in the English and French systems, respectively. 
The United States or “Winchester gallon,’ however, is quite 
different from the “Imperial gallon” of Great Britain, which 
was made the volume of 10 lb. of distilled water, at maximum 
density (4 deg. C.), weighed with brass weights in air at 
62 deg. F., barometer 30 in. 

Since 1 cu.in. pure water, 
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under the same_ conditions, 


weighs 252.458 grs. and 1 lb. = 7,000 grs., the volume of the 
imperial gallon of Great Britain is 
10 x 700 


—— = 277.274 eu.in. 

252.458 

.. The volume of the Winchester gallon of the United States 
is 231 cu.in. The French liter is the volume of 1 kg. of dis- 
tilled water, at 4 deg. C., weighed in a vacuum, or 1000 «c., 
which gives 

Winchester gallon (United States), 231 cu.in. = 3.78543 liters. 
Imperial gallon (Great Britain), 277.274 cu.in. — 4.54346 liters. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH SYSTEM 


Following are the more useful of the tables of weights and 
measures in the Hnglish system: 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 


Equivalents 

16 drams = Touncet is saa ee eee 437.5 grains 

16 ounces =) pound acd cee eee 7,000 grains 

28 pounds ="L quarters. eos evra coeie oe eee 448 ounces 
4 quarters = 1] hundredweight: .cchanc cbon« 1 ieee ee ce DOU EGS: 
20/hundred weight, —) J long tone. 45 gue ee eres 2,240 pounds 

Or, 25 pounds = Lequartenss ets tiea set Carnet 400 ounces 
4 quarters = 1 hundredwelizht.c.-..2-. wes ee ee OOM OOGS 
20 hundredweight = 1 short ton....... 2,000 pounds 


The short ton 
United States. 


(2,000 1b.) is more generally used in the 


TROY WEIGHT 


24 grains = 1 pennyweight } 
20 pennyweights = Ll ounce..<...../7. 4) cise a5 22 ete SOO BITS 
12 ounces =") pound eee ceis as ee ee eee 5,760 grains 
APOTHECARIES WEIGHT 
20 grains = <P scruple. soeacs heer t ee ee : 
3 scruples =) <dram notte ee eae 60 ‘grains 
8 drams ==" LOUNCO aint. ecole vice oye ops ee ee eo MTs 
12 ounces =i pound... yao sae ee eee 5,760 = grains 


The grain (Troy) is the same as the grain (apothecaries) 
and is the basis of comparison of these and avoirdupois 
weights. Thus, 

1 lb. avoirdupcis = 7,000/5,760 = 1.21528 lb. troy. 
1 lb. troy = 5,760/7,000 = 0.822857 lb. avoirdupois. 
1 oz. avoirdupois = 437.5/480 = 0.911458 oz. troy. 
1 oz. troy = 480/437.5 = 1.097143 oz. avoirdupois. 


LONG MEASURE 


12 inches = 1 foot . 
3 feet =) “yard S328. aus oe en 36 inches. 
53 yards ='1Prod), perch, or pole sack ase ee eee 163 feet 
40 rods =\ Ti farlong 6A aS he cia ieee ee een 660 feet 
8° furlongs s= diimilesccea ea eee ee ere eee 5,280 feet 
3 miles = 1 league 
The old surveyor’s chain of 100 links (1 link = 7.92 in.) 
was 66 ft. long, making 80 chains = 1 mi. Chains now in 


common use are 50,100 and 3800 ft. long, made up of 1-ft. links. 
A fathom is 6 ft. or 2 yd., used in estimating depth. 


SQUARE MEASURE 


1 square foot 
1 square yard 
1 square rod 


144 square inches 
9 square feet 
30% square yards 


iui tueu 


40 square rods 1 rood 
4 roods 1 acre 
640 acres 1 square mile 


An acre contains 43,560 sq.ft. and measures 208.7 ft. on each 
side; Y 43,560 = 208.7 ft. 
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landling Cars on Pitches 


We are working a low seam of coal where the pitch 
is too great to allow the cars to be handled by hand and 
the seam is too low to permit mules to enter the rooms 
without brushing the roof over the road, which would 
entail too great an expense. The pitch of the seam is 
not sufficiently great to make the coal slide even when 
sheet iron is used in the chutes. 

I have been informed that this seam can be worked 
most economically by employing a double-track gravity 
system in the rooms. As I am not familiar with this 
system of mining, will you kindly explain the method 
in detail? I will say that we are working under a 
fairly good roof, which will permit the use of the double 
track in the rooms if such a system is practicable. I 
would much appreciate, also, hearing from others who 
have had experience in working coal with such a system. 

MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 
, Wash. 





Before answering this interesting question, which we 
hope will lead to much practical discussion, it will be 
well to state the average grade limits for the different 
methods or systems of handling cars in rooms. The 
limit of grade on which cars can be handled economically 
and with safety is considerably modified by both the con- 
dition of the track and the rolling stock. Where the 
bottom is a soft fireclay, the track in the rooms often 
becomes very slippery. Again, where wood instead of 
iron rails are used in the rooms, the cars can be handled 
on a steeper pitch. 

Following are the different systems in use for handling 
cars in the rooms, together with their average grade 
hmits: 


Gea: Libya terol. Tokie Sew aC Ile cuca co rar, CURIA CUR mene eu nE a Level— 6° 
Cars lowered and hoisted by windlass.............. ieee i 
Seo LM mie liIVe:, Masih sla tila sole Seals bode eee 5 ies 
CPV ent TL ATL OME LEM TMEY. otele x tiece sye/sfw sale «4.500 ace) el wtlele 10°—30° 
Bugsy system in thick seams...:.... Le OI are oc 10°—18° 
Chutes lined with sheet iron (anthracite).......... 15 =sa0 
Cuuteseinetacural tormation (anthracite). .......:. 30°—up 


By adopting the alternative of driving the rooms at 
an angle with the gangway or level, it is possible to re- 
duce the percentage of grade so that the grade limits 
mentioned above will apply to seams of steeper inclina- 
tion. In this case, calling the angle of inclination of 
the seam the “dip angle” and the percentage of grade 
of the track the “grade angle,” the ratio of the tangent 
of the grade angle to the tangent of the dip angle is 
equal to the sine of the angle the road makes with the 
gangway, measured in a horizontal plane. Calling the 
angle between the rooms and the gangway A, this rela- 
tion is expressed by the formula 


tan grade angle 
tan dip angle 





sin A = 


For practical reasons, the angle between the rooms 
and the gangway is seldom less than 45 deg. For this 
angle (45 deg.) the tangent of the grade angle, or the 


percentage of grade, is seven-tenths of the tangent of 
the dip angle. 

The system referred to by correspondent is illustrated 
in the accompanying figure, which shows the switch on 
the gangway as having fixed points, while that at the 
mouth of the room, for the double track, has movable 
points that are operated by the loaded car as it passes 
down to the gangway, leaving the switch set for the 
return of the ascending empty car on the same. track. 

In this system both the empty and the loaded cars are 
attached to a steel 14- or 14-in. cable. One end of this 
cable is made fast by a clevis and pin to the loaded car. 
The cable passes over a 12- or 14-in. sheave or grooved 
wheel at the head of the incline and then down the other 
track, where it is made fast to the empty car standing on 
the gangway. In order to avoid the frequent splicing of 
the cable as the face of the room is advanced and a greater 





este GANGWAY OR LEVEL 


UMMA Y Ye 


PLAN SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF SWITCHES FOR 
DOUBLE-TRACK INCLINE IN ROOM 





length of cable is required, the latter is made longer and 
the surplus length bound in a coil, which is laid on top 
of the car. 

The system is a gravity system, or a self-acting incline, 
in which the descending loaded car draws up the ascend- 
ing empty. The movement of the cars is controlled by a 
heavy brake stick, which is inserted between the groove of 
the sheave at the head of the incline and the clevis by 
which this sheave is made fast to the post, the clevis acting 
as a fulcrum for this improvised brake. 

The post to which the head-sheave is attached, by 
means of a short length of chain or cable and a suitable 
clevis, is set in hitches cut in the roof and floor of the 
seam. As the face of the room is advanced, this post is 
moved up the pitch, and the cable supporting the cars 
is then lengthened by unwinding the coil previously 
mentioned. The pull of the cable on the empty car as 
it starts off the gangway is suflicient to cause this car 
to take the switch. The follower rail of the main track, 
marked A in the figure, is made slightly higher than the 
other rail of this track so that cars on the main line 
will not take the switch. 
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Recent lowa Examinations for 
Hoisting kLngimeers 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—(a) What is steam and how is it produced? 
(b) What is meant by hi h-pressure and what is low- 
pressure steam ? 

Ans.—(a) Steam is water vapor produced by evapora- 
tion of the water. Evaporation takes place at all tem- 
peratures, but is facilitated by the application of heat, 
causing an increase of temperature; also by a decrease of 
pressure. Under normal atmospheric pressure at sea 
level (14.7 Ib. per sq.in.), pure water boils and steam 
is formed at a temperature of 212 deg. F. In the pro- 
duction of steam in a boiler, for power purposes, the tem- 
perature at which vaporization takes place increases with 
the pressure. 

(b) There is no point of the gage that marks the dis- 
tinction between low-pressure and high-pressure ‘steam. 
For heating purposes, low-pressure steam is used, the 
pressure not exceeding 10 lb. per sq.in. For power pur- 
poses, perhaps the best answer that can be given to this 
question is to say that low-pressure steam is steam that 
has undergone one or more expansions, as in the case of 
the steam entering the low-pressure cylinder of a com- 
pound engine. On the other hand, high-pressure steam 
may be understood as referring to steam that enters the 
cylinder of the engine at or near boiler pressure. 

Ques.—(a) In what respect is a flue boiler different 
from a tubular boiler? (0) Which is the more econom- 
ical, and why? 

Ans.—(a) The difference between these two types of 
boilers consists chiefly im the size and number of the 
fiues or tubes. All tubes through which the flame and 
eases of the furnace pass on their way to the stack are 
properly flues, but thé term “tube” is generally applied 
to drawn or lap-welded tubes, while the term “flue” is 
used in respect to a built-up flue. 

(b) The tubular type of boiler is the more economical, 
because it presents a larger heating surface for the same 
grate area and gives a greater evaporation of steam per 
pound of fuel burned. 

Ques.—What is the horsepower of a horizontal tub- 
ular boiler 5 ft. in diameter, 18 ft. long, containing 
seventy 3-in. tubes? 

Ans.—The horsepower of this type of boiler is com- 
monly estimated as varying from 1/,, to 1/,, of its heat- 
ing surface. Assuming that three-fifths of the shell and 
ends of the boiler is exposed to the flame and hot gases 
of the furnace, the total heating surface of the two boiler 
heads, less the area that must be deducted for the seventy 
3-in. tubes, is 
2 X 0.7854 (3% & 60? — 70 & 37) + 144 = 16.7 sq.ft. 

The combined area of three-fifths of the shell, which 
is 60 in. in diameter, and the cylindrical surface of the 
seventy 3-in. tubes is 

3.1416(35 XK 60 + 70 & 3)18 + 12 = 1159.3 sqft. 
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The total heating surface is therefore 1,176 sq.ft. Then, 
assuming the average ratio of heating surface to horse- 
power as 16, the horsepower of this boiler is 1,176 — 16 
= 73.5, Saye no Ups 

Ques.—An engine cylinder is 12 in. in diameter and 
18 in. long. Find the sectional area and the cubic con- 
tents of this cylinder. 

Ans.—The sectional area is 0.7854 & 12? = 113.1 
sq.in. The cubic contents of the cylinder is therefore 
413.1 KL She aeieo- cucu: 

Ques.—In case of imminent danger, supposing the 
water had fallen below the water gage or the pressure 
had become dangerously high in a boiler of which you 
had charge, what would you do? 

Ans.—In case the water has fallen below the gage or 
glass and does not appear in the lowest trycock, open 
the furnace door and dampen the fire with a few shovel- 
fuls of green coal or ashes. Do not disturb the fire, as 
this would only increase the heat of the furnace and 
make the danger the greater. 

A dangerously high pressure could only result by the 
sticking of the safety valve. It is not generally consid- 
ered well, in that case, to force the safety valve open 
suddenly. Every effort should be made to reduce the 
pressure by starting the engine or allowing the escape of 
steam by any means available. As easily as possible, the 
safety valve should be released. 

Ques.—A boiler is to be run under a pressure of 100 
lb. per sq.in.; to what hydrostatic pressure ought this 
to be tested for safety? 

Ans.—The rules of different underwriters vary in re- 
gard to the hydrostatic test of boilers. The pressure to 
which the boiler should be subjected in this test will de- 
pend to some extent on the factor of safety used in its 
manufacture as well as the service for which it is de- 
signed. The hydrostatic pressure is sometimes made 
twice the working pressure of the boiler. At other times 
a hydrostatic pressure half again as great as the working 
pressure is employed, and again the hydrostatic pressure 
when testing a boiler is increased from 80 to 100 Ib. 
above the working pressure. 

Ques.—What is piston displacement, and how is it 
measured ? 

Ans.—Piston displacement, in engine practice, is the 
volume of the space passed through by the piston when 
making a single stroke. It is measured by the product 
of the sectional area of the cylinder and the length of 
the stroke. 

Ques.—Name and define four important events in the 
distribution of steam which occur in every revolution of 
an engine. 

Ans.—The four important points in the cycle of a steam 
engine are the point of admission when the steam port 
begins to open; the point of cutoff when the steam port 
is closed to the admission of steam; the point of release 
determined by the opening of the exhaust port; and the 
point of compression, which begins with the closing of 
the exhaust port. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Millions of dollars are at stake in an equity suit now 
before Judge C. N. Brum at Pottsville. 

It is a suit to prevent the board of city trusts of 4 uwiladel- 
phia, which has leased the Girard estate coal lands under the 
eity of Shenandoah to the Thomas Colliery Co., from remov- 
ing the pillars which now hold up considerable of the real 
estate of Shenandoah. 

Half a million tons of coal are in the pillars, the market 
value being considerable more than $1,000,000. But the safety 
of several millions of dollars in real estate also hinges on 
the case. The Home Brewing Co., is the complainant in the 
case and Archbishop Predergast has also secured leave to in- 
tervene, because St. Casimer’s Catholic Church valued at $80,- 
000 is in the danger zone and may be affected if the pillars 
are removed. 

The court is called upon to decide whether the mining com- 
pany shall be made to suffer by reason of prohibition against 
the removal of the remaining pillars of coal, or whether the 
surface property owners shall be compelled to run the risk of 
great damage. 

The action is similar to those taken 
Wilkes-Barre, differing only in detail. The leading question 
is whether reservation to a mining company which has 
bought or leased coal and has obligated itself to pay for it, 
are in the nature of an inviolable contract when mining is 
conducted in such a way as to imperil life and also vast 
property interest. The Supreme Court has already decided 
that where stipulations in a deed are clear, surface property 
owners have no redress, and that even risk of life cannot be 
taken into account in a suit to annul a company’s right to 
take out as much coal as it pleases. 

In this connection the Supreme Court has said that “Where 
one person owns the surface and another person owns the 
coal or materials lying underneath, the under mineral es- 
tates owes a servitude of sufficient support to the upper or 
superincumbent estate. This principle has no application 
where the same person is the owner of both estates, nor does 
it apply where by contract between the parties they have 
covenanted for a different rule. Like any other right, the 
owner of the surface may part with the right to support, by 
his deed or covenant. 

“Where a conveyance of surface reserves to the grantor 
the right ‘to mine and take away the coal without making 
any compensation to the grantee, his heirs or assigns, for 
any effect upon, or injury to the said lot or piece of ground, 
or the surface thereof, or to the buildings being on the sur- 
face thereof, or to the buildings erected thereon in conse- 
quence of mining,’ the grantee has no right to surface sup- 
port, and cannot recover for failure to support, even if that 
has been caused by negligent mining.” 

Owners and lessees of coal have been so well fortified by 
the above decision that they contend that the only safe- 
guard is some arrangement with them by which owners of 
surface property will pay then for the coal that should be 
left standing. This was, in substance, the principal recom- 
mendation made by the Cave-in Commission appointed by 
Governor Tener several years ago. 

It is evident that the only hope of surface owners is that 
by some extension of the police powers of the state, not yet 
tried out in litigation, relief may be afforded them, on the 
ground that no private contract should jeopardize life. There 
is some hope of securing relief through a municipality’s con- 
trol over public streets and buildings. Along these lines liti- 
gation has not yet been carried to the higher courts. The 
outcome of the suits at Pottsville will be awaited with the 
keenest interest by the entire anthracite region. 


in Scranton and 
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Anthracite 


Pottsville—The Supreme Court has decided that the office 
of Mine Inspector is a state position, and candidates must 
therefore be elected in the even numbered years and not the 
odd numbered. Accordingly the names of Archie B. Lamb, 
of Shenandoah, and P. J. Fenton, of Mahanoy City, have been 
stricken from the ballot. All nominations for this office are 
now valueless. 
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been to charge the freight to the consignee. 
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Pittston—Something of a novelty was introduced at a 
recent meeting of the Pittston Mining Institute, at which 
Mine Inspector Samuel J. Jennings gave an address on “The 
Practical and Economical Use of Timber at the Mine Face.” 
Demonstrations were given by the use of a wagon-load of 
mine timber which had been placed on the stage of the meet- 
ing room. 


Scranton—Three homes on Beech St. were badly damaged 
by a cave-in of the National mine of the Lackawanna Coal 
Co. recently. Two of the houses were not in use, the occu- 
pants having removed on warning from the company to do so. 
The other house was badly wrecked, while the two above 
mentioned were tilted entirely from their foundations. 


Shenandoah—The collieries of this region, which have been 
on a three days a week schedule for several months, have 
now gone on full time. This is the first time the mines have 
worked full time since last December. 


Hazleton—Of late it has been quite noticeable that the 
number of miners who desert the mines for the farm is on 
the increase. Especially is this true of the foreigners who 
come from agrarian districts in their native land. As soon as 
they can accumulate sufficient money in the mines to buy a 
small farm they lay down their tools. The Rush and Quakake 
valleys in this county are dotted with the farms of the former 
miners. These men accustomed in the home country, where 
land is scarce to till the soil up to the very doorstep, are 
making a success of what have been termed hereabouts worn- 
out farms. 


McDonaldtown—Officials of the Brothers Valley Coal Co. 
were forced to close down part of their plant at this place on 
Oct. 14, because of a car famine. It was found impossible 
to get cars into McDonaldtown. All the available rolling 
stock had been filled the night before. The car famine comes 
at a bad time, as the Brothers Valley company has a number 
of orders which require immediate shipment. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—Coal operators in this part of the bituminous 
field are not seeking war orders to any great extent, but say 
they have received numerous inquiries of late from Italy and 
Spain, as well as from South America. One of the chief ob- 
jections to the foreign orders is said to be that buyers in 
both Europe and South America expect the shipper to pay the 
freight and insurance, while the American method has always 
Foreign buyers 
also specify that the coal shall contain no sulphur, and shall 
be high in volatile matter, conditions which are said to be 
difficult to meet in this part of the bituminous field. There 
appears to be a general feeling among the coal men also, that 
any business gained now in foreign fields will be lost im- 
mediately on the conclusion of the war. Some foreign orders 
have been placed, but they are limited in quantity, and the 
fields which they affect are not large. 


Uniontown—Without a car of holdover coke in the region 
and agents applying daily for contracts at present rates, coke 
producers of Fayette county are on the qui vive, anticipating 
one of the greatest demands for their fuel that has ever been 
known and at prices which will make up for some of the hard 
times since 1907. New plants are being fired and old plants, 
idle from 6 months to two years, are cleaned up and ready to 
start when the directors give the word. The Emery plant of 
the South Fayette Coke Co. is running full. Sometime within 
the next few days the Newcomer Coke Co., will begin oper- 
ations at its new plant near McClure Station and both the 
Gilmore and Plumer coke companies are ready to operate ata 
few hours notice. The former has 102 and the latter 72 
ovens available. 

Announcement was recently made by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. that 500 additional ovens were fired recently at 
Bitner, which plant has been idle for more than a year; 
200 to 300 ovens have been blown in; 750 additional ovens 
will be fired at 18 plants shortly, bringing the output of this 
company to a 90% capacity. The plants affected are Adelaide, 
Brinkerton, Buffinton, Calumet, Continental, Continental 
No. 2 Continental No. 3. Dorothy, Hecla, Kyle, Marguerite, 
Standard, United, York Run, Hostetter, Whitney, Leisenring 
No. 2, Le Monte and Bitner. 
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Connellsville—An increase of 20,000 tons per week recently 
brought the production of the Connellsville region to 418,000 
tons. This is the greatest output since the first quarter of 
19138. 


According to reports the H. C. Frick Coke Co., is still con- 
tinuing in its efforts to extract valuable products from the 
sulphurous water pumped from its many mines in western 
Pennsylvania. The latest attempt is at the Calumet plant 
near Mount Pleasant where the sulphur-laden water is pumped 
into a large tank where a churning process is constantly 
going on, and from whence it will pass through machinery 
designed to separate the byproducts from the water. These 
consist of iron oxide, sulphur and other minerals. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—It is stated that the Consolidation Coal Co., 
since Jan. 1, has mined and shipped coal at the rate of 
1,000,000 tons per month. Since Aug. 1 the Consolidation Co. 
has exported hundreds of thousands of tons of fuel. There 
now exists a shortage of cars and men, the first being due 
largely to increased manufacture, while the second is the 
result of the European war. 


VIRGINIA 
Big Stone Gap—The coke plant of southwest Virginia are 
being put in shape for active operations, and it is believed 
that all of the ovens will be in blast by the first of the year. 


The most serious problem which the producers have to face 
is that of labor. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Moundsville—As soon as the special receiver was ap- 
pointed for the Mound City Coal Co., men were put to work 
cleaning up the mine ready to start operations. It is hoped 
that this mine will run steadily with a considerable number 
of men. The Dollar Saving and Trust Co. of Wheeling is 
the special receiver. : 

Within the next few days work will be started to increase 
the capacity of the railroad switch at the Rail and River 
coal mine No. 3 at Big Run, near this city. The present 
switch has a capacity of about 22 gondolas, the additions 
will give a capacity of about 50 cars, so that the mine can 
be worked full time whenever orders for the entire output 
can be secured. 


Charleston—It is reported by the Department of Mines 
that 13 out of the 32 fatalities due to accidents occurring in 
in the mines of West Virginia during September took place 
in McDowell County. Of the remaining 19 fatalities four 
occurred in Fayette County, five in Raleigh, two each in Har- 
rison and Logan counties, and one each in Brooke, Marion, 
Mercer, Mingo, Ohio and Tucker counties. Ninteen deaths were 
due to falls of slate and coal. Mine cars killed six men, 
locomotive, two, electricity, three, and monitors, one. 


Pocahontas—It is estimated that the Pocahontas field has 
been affected less through foreigners answering the call to 
arms in Europe than any other coal field of the state. It is 
said that throughout the Pocahontas field virtually no short- 
age of labor exists, while this has become a serious problem 
in some of the other coal fields. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The Lansing mine of the Lorain Coal and Dock 
Co. started work recently after being idle for 19 months. 
When working full this mine employed 400 men, about half 
that number being now at work. 


Cincinnati—Members of the Ohio Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion have been informed of the decision of four railroads 
handling coal shipments from south of the Ohio river to in- 
crease the differential in favor of Ohio, in order to meet the 
objection of the Ohio men that they could not compete with 
West Virginia and Kentucky coal in the markets of the West 
and Northwest. The railroads affected include the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Louisville & Nashville, the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Queen & Crescent. 


INDIANA 


Linton—Operations have been resumed at the Little Giant 
mine after several weeks’ idleness. Three hundred men are 
employed. 


Columbus—The Columbus Chamber of Commerce has filed 
a petition with the public service commission at Indianapolis 
against railroads connecting the Columbus territory with the 
coal fields of Indiana in which it is declared that discrimi- 
natory rates on coal to Columbus manufacturers has kept 
many of them from making needed extensions to their 
factory properties, even though the stimulus of the European 
war has been felt in many industries there. The commission 
is asked to make an order reducing and equalizing rates on 
coal for manufacturing purposes. The Central Indiana Ry. 
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Co., Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern R.R., Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Illinois Central, Lake 
Erie & Western, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Lous 
and the Vandalia railroads are complained of in the petition. 


Sullivan—Joseph Weatherly, fire boss at the Peerless mine, 
has invented a roof support for entries and air courses. By 
his plan, coal is overcut by an adaptation of the topcutting 
mining machine, arranged to form a curved kerf at the ele- 
vation of the roof. When the coal below the kerf is re- 
moved, that above it forms a roof-supporting arch of suffi- 
cient depth at the ribs to hold the overlying stratum and 
with enough thickness at the middle to protect the slate from 
air slacking. 


ILLINOIS 


Witt—The three large coal mines at this place were closed 
Oct. 13 for an indefinite period, throwing 600 men out of work. 
Many of the miners are preparing to leave here and seek 
homes and work elsewhere. 


Springfield—Every 320,000 tons of coal mined in Illinois for 
the year ending June 30, 1915, cost one life, according to the 
report of the Illinois Mining Board. One hundred and eighty 
men were killed while employed about the mines. Of these 
176 met death underground. Serious injuries totaled 1013. A 
total of 75,607 men were employed in the 779 coal mines of 
the state. These mines produced 57,601,694 tons, of which 
56,173,176 tons came from 281 shipping or commercial mines. 
The number of mines in operation was 16 less than the pre- 
vious year. One hundred and twenty-three new mines were 
opened during the year and 139 were closed or abandoned. 
Of the output 11,100,890 tons was delivered to locomotives at 
the mines, 41,461,218 tons was shipped and 2,000,000 tons was 
used or wasted at the mines. Five hundred and eighty-two 
motors and 1,708 machines were in operation and the ma- 
chine-cut coal totaled 34,037,426 tons against 23,564,268 tons 
mined by hand. The average price paid per gross ton for 
hand mining was $0.52. To blast this coal 1,106,786 kegs of 
powder were used. 


Mt. Olive—Operators of the standard field in Illinois are no 
longer required to shut down on “Virden day” or pay a fine. 
Annual memorial services for the four men killed in a strike 
riot at Virden 15 years ago this month are still held by the 
miners, but the prohibition against work on that day in the 
inner group of mines has been lifted. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—With the advent of frosty weather the coal 
mines in and about Des Moines are putting on larger forces 
of men and within another 4 to 6 weeks, will be running full 
capacity. According to reports coming in to the state mine 
inspector’s office, all of the mines in the state are taking on 
more men. 


Notwithstanding the fact that its mines are being worked 
out and the consumption of coal is increasing, Iowa has enough 
coal to last 2,500 years, according to geology experts. Mr. 
Campbell of the Geological Survey has estimated that the 
original coal supply of Iowa was 29,160,000,000 tons. From 
1840 to June 30, 1914, the amount of coal mined in the state, 
according to the records of the state mine inspector’s office, 
was 182,612,952 tons. 


COLORADO 
Denver—Owing to the fact that there promises to be a 
steady growth in the buying of soft coal for export, soft 
coal conditions in Colorado have already reached a point 100 
per cent. above normal. Colorado coal will probably not be 
exported to any extent, but domestic markets which may be 
reached from this point will be fed from Colorado. 


WYOMING 
Kemmerer—It is stated that the Cumberland Mines now 
have an output of about 2,000 tons per day with 400 men on 
the payroll. Prospecting has been carried on for some time 
past on the west crop of the Cumberland seam, some distance 
from the present mine. It is understood that the prospects 
in Uinta County are sufficient to warrant the company in 
opening a new mine, and a force of men will shortly be put 
to work driving a slope. This will be on an 8-ft. bed of the 

same coal as is now being worked. 
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Toronto, Ont.—A receiver and manager of the Inverness 
Ry. and Coal Co., of Nova Scotia, has been appointed by the 
court on the application of the National Trust Co., Ltd., 
trustees for the bondholders. This action was recently de- 
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cided upon at a meeting of the bondholders at which 50% of 
the outstanding bonds were represented. A bondholder’s 
committee was appointed to advise the trustees respecting 
any matters which may arise in connection with the receiver- 
ship. It is expected that the operations of the company will 
meet working expenses during the continuance of the receiv- 
ership. 
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Lyell Buttermore, payroll clerk at the Coldbrook plant of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., has been transferred to a similar 
position at Bitner. 


B. C. Price, of Kingston, Penn., for 26 years an employee 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has resigned his position as 
chief clerk of the Wyoming division, to accept a positio2 
with the Hudson Coal Co. as chief accountant for the Wilkes- 
Barre division. 


P. J. Rogers, president of the Alabama state convict board 
is visiting the coal producing counties of the state to fa- 
miliarize himself with coal mining, as he is planning to work 
state convicts in the development of coal lands owned by the 
University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. 


Earle A. Henry, chief of the West Virginia Department 
of Mines, recently conducted examinations at Mt. Hope, where 
76 men were examined for the positions of mine foremen and 
firebosses. Fifty-two of this number were given practical 
gas tests in a mine as part of their examination work. 


James Cole Roberts, mining engineer in charge of the 
United States Bureau of Mines at Denver, Colo., has resigned 
that position to accept the professorship of the newly created 
chair of Safety and Efficiency Engineering at the University 
of Colorado, at Golden, Colo. He will assume the duties of 
his new position about Nov. 15. His successor with the 
Bureau has not been named. 


Thomas E. Ashman, veteran coal miner of Des Moines, Ia., 
has just inherited $80,000 from a distant relative, of whose 
existence he was never aware, but is still working in the 
mines. Ashman received the good news calmly. He has a 
wife and one daughter and is paying for a home in monthly 
installments. He is one of three heirs to the estate of a Mr. 
Belinsky, Russian banker, who died recently in England leav- 
ing a fortune of £48,000. 


Henry T. Bardeleben, president of the W. G. Coyle Coal 
Co., of New Orleans, has signed an order giving 15 days’ extra 
pay to every employee of the company. The bonus is for the 
splendid services performed by the employees during the hur- 
ricane that struck the port Sept. 29. The company’s loss in 
the storm was virtually $30,000; but would have been much 
more had it not been for the courage and coolheadedness of 
a number of the company’s employees. 
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Charles Klepser, a mining engineer 25 years of age, was 
killed on Oct. 15 by a fall of coal in a mine at Portage, Cam- 
bria County, Penn. 

Harry W. Errett, 46 years of age, secretary and treasurer 
of the Troll Coal Co., of St. Clairsville, Ohio, died recently at 
his home in that city. 


Joshua William Alder, well known in the coal trade of 
the country and for years engaged in the publication of maps 
and compilation of statistics relating to the coal industry, 
died recently in Muncy, Penn. at the age of 84 years. 


Enoch Garver, aged 60, a mine inspector, died Oct. 18, in 
a hospital in Charleston, W. Va., as a result of injuries re- 
ceived in the Sunday Creek Coal Co.’s mine at Longacre some 
time before when a coal car jumped the track crushing him 
against the rib. 

James Kennedy, a member of the Miners’ Certificate Ex- 
amining Board died in Pottsville, Penn., recently after a 
lingering illness. He was formerly a fire boss at the Black- 
wood colliery and was prominent in mining circles throughout 
the region. He was 48 years of age. 

W. H. Motter, of Denver, Colo., a man who is well known 
as a successful inventor of mining machinery died recently 
at the home of his daughter Mrs. T. P. McAndries after a 
short illness. He was a veteran of the civil war and a mem- 
ber of the Grand Army of the Republic. He leaves a large 
circle of friends. 
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John J. Doherty, a well-known mine foreman, died at his 
home recently at Latrobe, Penn. For three years Mr. Doherty 
has suffered from cancer, but prior to his retirement from 
active life he was connected with a number of coal mines in 
that section. Mr. Doherty was 51 years of age, and is sur- 
vived by four children. 
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Des Moines, Iowa—The Maple Block Co. is opening a new 
field on the Addison Parker farm, north of Des Moines. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Consolidated Coke Co, of Union- 
town has absorbed the Pickands-Magee Co. of Pittsburgh. 


Gadsden, Ala—It is reported that the Gulf States Steel Co. 
will spend in the near future approximately one million d:l- 
lars in improvements and additions to its plant. 


Boswell, Penn.—One of the most valuable coal tracts in 
Somerset County known as the George Reiman tract located 
in Jenner Township has been sold to the United Coal Co. 
This tract contains 128 acres of coal. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—It is announced that the Mineral De- 
velopment Co., of Philadelphia, will make two coal develop- 
ments along Colly Creek a few miles above this city, the 
initial work to start within the next 60 days. 











Charleston, W. Va.—A deed was recently recorded showing 
the transfer of somewhat over 1,000 acres of coal land on 
Cabin Creek in Kanawha County, from the Williams Coal Co. 
and the Cabin Creek Kanawha Coal Co. to the Shonk Land Co. 


Cresson, Penn.—It is stated that due to the general in- 
crease in business, a number of mines in this section which 
have been idle for more than a year are now being put into 
condition to be operated to full capacity. Other mines now 
operated will be speeded up to fill orders now coming in. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has decided against the Marmet Coal Co. in its appeal 
against a judgment in favor of the People’s Coal Co., of 
Pittsburg, for $12,000 as balance of the purchase price due 
on 55 coal barges purchased by the Marmet company in May, 
TA Ae 


Washington, D. C.—Tariffs of the Central R.R. Co. of New 
Jersey, proposing payment of allowances to the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. out of its freight rates on anthracite coal 
from Hauto and Nesquehoning, were recently ordered can- 
celed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such allow- 
ances were held to be unlawful by that body. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—It has been reported that a resurvey 
of the property of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. has been made and 
that most of the stock recently bought has gone into the 
hands of affiliations of the Midvale Steel Co. It is said that 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. will henceforth be closely connected 
with the Midvale Steel Corporation even though it is not act- 
ually absorbed thereby. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The meeting of the St. Louis Coal Club which 
was to have been held Oct. 18 has been postponed to Oct. 25. 
The principal speaker of the evening will be C. N. Talbert, 
director of streets and sewers. He will tell the coal men 
what his department has to contend with on account of over- 
loaded coal wagons, etc. 








Chester, Miss.,—It is said that in the vicinity of Reform 
some 12 miles north of this place, a coal measure has been 
found, and it is believed that mining upon a more or less 
extensive scale will be attempted before the end of the pres- 
ent year. A coal company has been formed, and various pur- 
chases and leases made. 


Clearfield, Penn.—H. P. Dowler has purchased the Fayette 
Coal Co.’s mining plant and property at Dola, W. Va. This 
property consists of approximately 1,250,000 tons of coal in 
the seam and a well equipped mining plant. It is the inten- 
tion of the purchaser to improve the property and operate 
with an output of 1,000 tons per day. 


Springfield, 111.—The Public Utilities Commission of lllincis 
took up recently the complaint of the Southern Coal, Coke 
& Mining Co. against the Vandalia and Southern railways com- 
panies. The complaint is based on the refusal of the Vandalia 
to establish through routes and joint rates on coal trom the 
mines on the Southern Railway to points on the Vandalia 
line. 


Waynesburg, Penn.—Large payments on Green County 
coal acreage were recently made in Waynesburg by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. Three mortgages 
for $90,000, $12,000 and $235,000 were satisfied. These were 
respectively to Mrs. Mary Hawkins, Sarah McClenathan, and 
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Rex Moredock, of Jefferson, and to J. V. Thompson and asso- 
ciates of Uniontown. 


Bellaire, Ohio—It is stated that the George M. Jones Coal 
Co. will probably construct a new tipple for its pultney mine 
unless plans can be devised to equip the old one with proper 
scales and machinery. While the new tipple is being erected, 
the miners employed at Pultney will be transferred to the 
Webb mine which in the meantime will be placed in shape 
to resume operation, 


Youngstown, Ohio—The American Tar Products Co., which 

operates a plant at Crab Creek, Ohio, has completed negotia- 
tions with the Republic Iron and Steel Co. for the tar products 
from the new by-product ovens of the latter company, 75 in 
number, which will be completed in a few days. The tar 
products company may have to extend its plant in order to 
take care of the new material. 
Owing to the improved pig-iron market, 
several of the largest iron producers of the district are re- 
pairing and will soon put into blast additional furnaces. Vhe 
present price is the best obtained for several years, and the 
make for September was the largest in the same lengt. of 
time. Stocks on hand are being rapidly reduced and it will 
be necessary to put additional furnaces into blast to take care 
of orders. 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Cineinnati, Ohio—The Ulland Coal Co. has filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission claiming 
reparation from the Louisville and Nashville R.R. Co. on 
numerous coal shipments from Kentucky and Tennessee mines 
to the company’s Hunt St. station in Cincinnati. ths 
claimed that the revision of Apr. 15 advanced the rate to an 
unreasonable extent as compared with other points in the 
Cincinnati district. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—This port continues to show a big 
increase in coal shipments over the piers. For the period 
of nine months ending Sept. 30 there were 792,600 tons of 
bituminous coal loaded as compared with 480,336 for the same 
period last year. The anthracite tonnage also showed a 
good increase with 51,583 tons as against 41,861 tons. The 
total value of all shipments is placed at $2,705,115, compared 
with $1,571,293 last year. , 

Birmingham, Ala.—C. H. Nesbitt, state mine inspector, 
asserts that the coal production in the state during the pres- 


ent year may be 16,000,000 tons, and may even go higher. 
The output from the larger mines to supply the metal 
industries has brought the figures up to this satisfactory 


output. There is agood demand for coke, and the starting of 
a number of beehive coke ovens shortly will mean a further 
need for coal before the end of the year. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia and Reading Ry. 
coal barges “Tunnel Ridge” and ‘Coleraine,’ which foundered 
in a storm off Provincetown, Mass., recently have been 
stripped of their fittings and the hulls burned, so as to 
remove the possibility of their becoming a menace to navi- 
gation, as it was declared impossible to float them. The 
“Manheim,” which went ashore at the same time, is in such 
a position that it is thought likely to float her. 


Denver, Colo—It was rumored in Denver that the cor- 
poration of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., whose domicile 
is in Delaware, has obtained an option on the common stock 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. It was further said that 
the Pueblo plant of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. would 
be turned into an ammunition factory, in conjunction with 
the Midvale Steel Co., which the. Du Ponts and W. E. Carey 
are said to have just acquired. The rumor has been denied. 


Wheeling, W. Wa.—Attachments for sums aggregating 
$49,233 and covering 11,450 acres of coal lands near here have 
been filed against J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, Penn., 
whose affairs have been in litigation for nearly a year, fol- 
lowing the closing of the First National Bank of Uniontown. 
The attachments were filed on behalf of William T. George, 
J. R. Barnes, Robert E. Umbel, John Brown and Samuel 
Woodward, all of whom allege that they hold notes against 
Thompson. 


Belleville, 11.—R. W. Ropiequet, attorney for the St. Louis 
Coal Traffic Bureau, has filed with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois a petition for a rehearing in the Illinois 
coal rate case which was recently passed on by the com- 
mission. The railroads were permitted by the commission 
to put into effect a new coal rate into the East St. Louis 
market, increasing the rate from 32c. to 87%c. a ton. The 
rate had been suspended for several months while the oper- 
ators and the City of Belleville tried to have the suspension 
made permanent. 








Birmingham, Ala.—The first shipment of coal to be made 
by barges on the Warrior River by the De Bardeleben Coal 
Co. was recently loaded at Cardova. There are now three 
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large companies using the Warrior for barging coal to Mobile 
and New Orleans. The Tennessee Coal, Iron and R.R. Co. is 
shipping 10,000 tons of coal per month to New Orleans. The 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. ships more than a thousand tons 
per week, and the De Bardeleben Co. has a contract to furnish 
the United Fruit Co. at Mobile with 40,000 tons of coal during 
the present fiscal year. 


Clearfield, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission has issued an order dividing between interested 
railroads the revenues for hauling coke from the Gallitzin, 
Connellsville, Clearfield and other fields to the plants of the 
Lehigh Fire Brick Works, Bryden Horse Shoe Co. and the 
Crane Iron Works at Catasauqua. The case was heard last 
winter and attracted wide attention because of the questions 
involved. The new order decides that the Lehigh and New 
England R.R. shall receive 33c. out of the revenue on each 
ton of coke and the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads will receive the balance. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Chesapeake & Northern Ohio Ry. Co. 
has asked the Public Utilities Commission for authority to in- 
crease its capital stock from $50,000 to $3,450,000 and to issue 
$1,000,000, 5 per cent. 30-year gold bonds. Proceeds from the 
sale of the securities are to be used in taking up present 
floating indebtedness. The company reported that in build- 
ing its new line from Portsmouth to Columbus it has already 
spent $1,354,000 and expects to spend $3,264,000 additional to 
complete the line. The Hocking Valley Ry. also applied to 
the Utilities Commission for permission to issue $4,000,000, 
2-year 5-per cent. gold notes to refund an equal amount of 
6-per cent. notes, due Novy. 1. 


Denver, Colo.—A suit has been filed with the state public 
utility commission by the Grand Junction Mining and Fuel 
Co. and also by the Palisade Coal and Supply Co. to compel 
the Denver and Rio Grande R.R. to give better rates in Mesa 
County, Colorado, where the railroad carries coal from the 
Cameo mines. They also attempt to force the railroads to 
make a publication of tariffs for coal rates from Denver to 
Salida. The petitioners allege that the rates are unfair and 
unjust and that furthermore the rates charged from Bowie, 
Somerset and Crested Butte and from Thompson, Utah, are 
so heavy that it is impossible to compete for the business 
of Denver or other cities in eastern or central Colorado. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The annual meeting of the Kanawha 
Coal Operators’ Association, of West Virginia, was held here 
on Oct. 15, one of the chief matters of business taken up 
being that of the proposed change in rates from West Vir- 
ginia mining points to the West. The association determined 
to engage counsel to appear before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on its behalf, together with counsel for other 
West Virginia operators. No action will be taken, however, 
until the proposed rates are filed to become effective. Col. 
HE. O. Dana, of Cincinnati, was reélected president of the asso- 
ciation, T. J. Hatfield, of Covington, Ky., being elected vice- 
president. The executive committee consists of Frank O. 
Harris, chairman; Michael Gallagher, John H. Winder, S. B. 
Stewart, J. W. Dawson, G. H. Powell and Edw. Schonebaum. 


Denver, Colo.—N. S. Walpole, owner of a quarter section 
of state land in Routt County has entered suit in the district 
court of Colorado to enjoin the state land board from grant- 
ing to George Morrison a 5-yr. mineral lease upon his land 
with the right to mine for coal. The surface rights of the 
land are worth only $16,000, but since Walpole acquired the 
land a big vein of anthracite coal has been discovered esti- 
mated to be from 6 to 8 ft. thick. The state gets a royalty 
of 10c. on every ton of coal mined under the state laws and 
it is estimated that the school fund would receive about 
$550,000 if the clause which is included in every sale certifi- 
cate that the state reserves all mineral rights is upheld in 
the courts. This is, of course, a test case. Last May an 
application was made by Morrison to the state board for 
mineral rights. 


Benton, Ill.—A New York syndicate has employed several 
men to conclude the purchase of a large coal field in Southern 
Illinois. The deal will comprise from 300,000 to 400,000 acres 
of coal land in the counties of Saline, Hamilton, White, Galla- 
tin and Franklin, and means an expenditure of $20,000,000 in 
those counties and probably the building of several railroads. 
The Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. for the past few months 
has had engineers investigating the route for a railroad run- 
ning from Evansville, Ind., by way of Ridgway and Equality, 
Tll., through Horseshoe Gap, tapping the coal and mineral 
belt of Hardin and Pope counties and connecting with the 
bridge that is now being constructed at Metropolis. The 
opening of this great field will necessitate the building of 
many other railroads to handle the large output which will 
be exported by a New York company. 
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General Review E 

Anthracite trade even better than anticipated. Heavy A BUSINESS OPINIONS : 
movement of bituminous on contracts. Vessel shortage and = : 
improved local conditions cause slump in exports. Lake mar- AP TIn iat en anni TMLee 
Kets strong. Middle West unusually brisk. 

: Bradstreet—Trade expands at a speedier pace, and re- 


Anthracite—Mine operations are now on a full time basis, 
and the market has stiffened up, probably even beyond ex- 
pectations of the more conservative members of the trade. 
The car and labor supply are slowly becoming the control- 
ling factors; shortage of special kinds of equipment, par- 
ticularly for shipment to the West, is causing anxiety as re- 
gards the future. Concessions on the regular circulars are 
confined to unusual situations where it is necessary to move 
tonnage, and this in spite of the fact that there is a well de- 
fined effort noted in many directions to establish new high 
selling records. Unsold coal at tidewater is practically all 
cleaned up, and there is an excellent movement in the coast- 
wise trade. Lake shipments are only fair. 


Bituminous—A progressive improvement still character- 
izes the soft-coal trade, though the increased demand is con- 
fined essentially to extra requisitions on contracts. Fore- 
handed consumers are now beginning to accumulate all the 
surpluses of the high-grade fuels they can carry, though prices 
generally have not responded to the improved tone, with a 
possible exception of a greater firmness. Manufacturing de- 
mand is steadily expanding, and even the more conservative 
members of the trade are notably optimistic. Car shortages 
are becoming more frequent, and this is causing much con- 
cern over the outlook for a month or two later; an encourag- 
ing aspect of the transportation problem is the effort being 
made to rush new equipment into service with the utmost 
dispatch. 


Exports—Foreign shipments have fallen off at a pace 
equalled only by the recent spectacular increase. The accu- 
mulation at exporting piers is substantially above normal, 
and unless the balance of the month is characterized by an 
unexpected and notable increase, the October record will 
show up poor. The acute shortage in vessel tonnage is the 
principal cause of the decline, though the improvement in the 
local market and the exacting conditions defined by foreign 
buyers are also contributing factors. Vessel rates are not so 
high as last week but tonnage offering is eagerly mapped up 
to cover numerous orders. 


Lake Markets—Demand from the steel industry, consump- 
tion in which has been up to the maximum capacity for the 
past several weeks, has taken another spurt due to stocking 
operations against possible future emergencies. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the customary depression that character- 
izes the approaching close of Lake navigation, is entirely ab- 
sent. The car shortage is steadily developing to greater pro- 
portions and is having a notable tendency to stiffen prices, 
conservative buyers coming into the market for surplus ton- 
nages. Confiscation of coal by the Pennsylvania R.R. is also 
an important development of the week. Retailers stocks are 
only fair as a result of the light buying through the summer, 
and the cooler weather, with the consequent rush of orders 
from domestic consumers, has resulted in greater buying 
from the mines. The Southern market is substantially better 
than for some time, particularly as regards the movement on 
contract but there is still considerable room for improve- 
ment. 


Middle West—The domestic trade is unusually brisk, steam 
business has improved, rush orders are more frequent, and 
there is evidence of the demand outstripping the production. 
Receipts at the upper lake docks are larger than last week, 
and shipments to interior points are substantially greater 
than during this time last year. Restrictions governing the 
use of coal cars are becoming more frequent. Railroads con- 
tinue buying actively and production is at a relatively high 
level. Evidence of the better conditions prevailing is seen in 
the firmer attitude retailers are taking as regards credits. 
Some producers are already falling behind on contracts. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade slowing up due to the warm 
weather, and concessions on the circular are freely offered. 
Further restrictions and cancellations are the features of bi- 
tuminous. Practically no spot demand. 


ports, especially from the eastern half of the country, are 
more satisfactory than for three years past. Activity in indus- 
tries, many of which are sold far ahead, is accompanied by 
stiffer commodity prices, broader distribution by jobbers, good 
sales by retail dealers, enlarged road orders, increased rail- 
way traffic, improved commercial demand for money, plethorice 
supplies of funds, largely increased bank clearings, better 
collections and reports that many houses have increased their 
traveling forces. Stocks of staple wearing apparel at pract- 
tically all points are light, the result of long-practiced con- 
servative buying, and the uplift in trade seems to have de- 
veloped a rush to cover requirements. 


Dun—With cross currents diminishing in force, the tide of 
business is rising at an accelerated pace and an era of wide- 
spread activity is in prospect. Usually during a transition 
period gains are recorded slowly, but strictly mercantile con- 
ditions have passed the stage where progress is difficult of 
discernment, and of late industrial expansion has been phe- 
nomenally rapid. Reports from nearly all sections of the 
country tell of the unchecked growth of new enterprise, 
which, while manifest in varying degrees in different lines 
and localities, is everywhere stimulated by the exceptional 
strength of the fundamental situation. Assurance of agri- 
cultural success, together with almost unlimited financial re- 
sources, has given the commercial world the confidence es- 
sential to the development of national prosperity. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows considerable increase over the corresponding 
periods of the past two years. Buyers continue to come to 
market in much larger numbers. Collections are about nor- 
mal. The cotton market is strong with continued advances and 
the trade in domestic cotton cloths is fairly active. The raw 
silk market has also shown considerable advance during the 
week anl still has a strong upward tendency. Finishers of 
cotton and silk goods have advanced their prices considerably 
the last few days. 





Boston News Bureau—The general situation is assuming a 
more stable position. There is less sensational speculation 
and more legitimate operation. The credit departments of al- 
most every bank say that their reports from general trade are 
highly encouraging. There is more activity in every line of 
trade and this is beginning to apply to luxuries as well as to 
necessities. But with all this, money is accumulating. Do- 
mestic business has not reached that stage as yet where 
credit is needed, and interests devoting their time to war 
business receive 25% of the amount involved when they take 
the order. Gold continues to dribble this way all the time 
to pay for war supplies, and this will continue. 


Southern Lumberman—Advances in quotations on yellow 
pine are being made with such frequency by most of the 
larger mills that it has become increasingly difficult during 
the past week to ascertain the latest prevailing prices. In 
fact, the market is subject to spottiness, due to these ad- 
vances, and the prices secured for any item are determined 
largely by the stock which a mill has on hand and the 
promptness with which it is able to make delivery. Reports 
of greater volume of business in hardwoods and at somewhat 
better prices are received this week. Not only is there in- 
crease in the business of the current week, but inquiries are 
decidedly more numerous, and though in most cases single 
orders are for small lots as compared to the character of 
business in normal times, they are being received with suffi- 
cient steadiness to accumulate a far more satisfactory aggre- 
gate than at any previous time in the past eighteen months. 
While the market has during that time been subject to numer- 
ous fluctuations due to the changing aspect of international 
affairs, to unforeseen increases or decreases in demand for 
certain woods, the regularity with which the present business 
is being secured is proving most gratifying to manufacturers 
and dealers alike. 
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ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


OVITI 
BOSTON 

Better demand on contracts but no improved spot market 
as yet. Some contracts already closed for 1916. Georges 
Creek steady, but Pennsylvania grades show an upward trend. 
Water freights unchanged. Anthracite trade satisfactory. 

Bituminous—While the Pocahontas and New River situa- 
tion shows a distinct improvement this week at Hampton 
Roads the extra demand from this market has been confined 
to contracts. Several large textile mills have resumed full 
time and coal receipts are perceptibly larger. There is a good 
deal of talk about car shortage and its effect a month or two 
hence, but so far practically no spot business has developed. 
There is so much coal offering that buyers are not much im- 
pressed as yet by any prediction of scarcity. 

Prices for inland delivery continue fairly strong consider- 
ing the light demand. On the strength of recent efforts to 
place coal for the year beginning next April an amount of 
contract business has already been closed, but in almost every 
case with the merchant or agency having the business this 
current year. The price is understood to be a “sliding” one, 
up or down from $2.85 f.o.b. Hampton Roads according as the 
market turns. In other words, those who place contracts now 
are simply availing themselves of a very low charge for put- 
ting the coal on cars at Boston piers. 

Georges Creek is still in ample supply at the loading ports, 
but far-sighted patrons of this grade are taking on what they 
can store in anticipation of shortages later. Usually this coal 
is the very first to feel a pinch. Prices so far are unchanged, 
and shipments are coming forward with usual regularity. 

In the Pennsylvania grades there has been somewhat of a 
spurt the past week, particularly f.o.b. Philadelphia. Prices 
have hardened generally and on some of the favored coals 
there have been advances of 5@10c., that is, for shipment to 
New England. Some of the agencies are quite bullish in tone, 
attributing much to a shortage of labor in all the regions 
along with a shortage of cars and the possible suspension 
next April. New England has not as yet responded to this 
opinion and probably will not to any degree until Hampton 
Roads coals begin to advance in price, should that be the case. 

Water Freights are unchanged this week from Hampton 
Roads, 80@85c. being the basis to Boston on boats of 3,000 
tons upward. For New York loading for Fall River and New 
Bedford the current rate is firm at 50c., an advance of 5c. over 
a week ago. 

Anthracite trade is brisking at wholesale. ‘Indian sum- 
mer” is having its effect on retail demand, but good business 
is just ahead. Shippers with supplies of broken and the steam 
sizes have no difficulty making sales. The hard-coal situation 
all along the line is in wholesome shape probably for the bal- 
ance of the season. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per gross ton: 
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Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Glearfields:.....cAa. oh ie eens. 7D) o200 05-00 Ip ane ie $0.95@1.50 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.45@2.95 2.70@38.20 .......... 1.20@1.65 


Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 
Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.55@3.738; Providence, $3.50@83.68, and f.o.b. loading port at 
Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 
NEW YORK 

Movement on contracts heavy. Car and labor supply short, 
Exports decline. Concessions on anthracite practically elim- 
inated. Mines on full-time schedules. 

Anthracite—Trade during the week has shown further 
strength. Sufficient orders are in hand to keep operations 
going at full time. Notwithstanding, what is considered nor- 
mal output is not easily obtained due to the shortage of labor. 
While demand has grown, labor supply has decreased due to 
the exodus of many foreign miners to their native countries 
and to take better paying positions with many of the steel 
and munition plants that are in a position to offer fancy 
wages. The car supply has also been short in some instances. 
Some of the companies that ship coal all-rail West at this sea- 
son of the year are hindered at this time because of the short 
supply of box cars. Lake demand is good and these shipments 
are being made in the ordinary open coal cars. 

Soncessions in prices on domestic sizes are now rare and 
do not amount to more than 10 to 20c. a ton, as against 40 to 
50c. during the dull summer season. Moreover, the cuts do 
not affect all sizes as was formerly the case. Now individuals 
are exacting premiums of 10c. a ton in some instances where 
coal is badly needed and buyers urge prompt shipments. 
Steam sizes continue very active, with supply decreasing for 
snot market needs. 
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Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken; . asset. eee OR OR $5.10 
Weg. ... bcos ete eta OU $5.20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
SEOVG... cc. see cee EDR OO 5.20@5.30 5.35 5.25@5.35 
Kahesthutivesnccaecs aoe ae 5.55 5.30@5.55 5.60 5.40@5.60 
eis. . vs. Hehe ee? GOO 3.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Back whew wee «ce «ere DT ies 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
HRICE:. «5,270 creeeebete rs se hee 2220 1.85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
Barley . o.oo. oe See 175 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—Contract requirements of bituminous are very 
heavy. The coke plants are calling for more coal than at any 
time in recent years, while many of the large manufacturing 
plants, some of which are now running day and night on war 
orders, are large consumers. Many small plants are coming 
into the market for fuel, and in the aggregate the demand is 
larger than it has been in many months. Export business 
is falling off because steamers are scarce, while bunker de- 
mand is improved because of the heavy movement of cargoes 
through all of the Atlantic ports. 

Car supply was very bad last week on both Baltimore & 
Ohio and Pennsylvania lines. While there was a fair supply 
on Monday at many of the Pennsylvania mines, operators did 
not expect the supply to hold up for more than two or three 
days. Complaint is heard that some of the roads are not moy- 
ing coal promptly when it is loaded; this is due to the heavy 
tax on motive power brought about by the heavy movement 
of all kinds of war munitions and the crops to the Hastern 
seaports. Slack has advanced in all regions. 

Current quotations f.o.b. New York tidewater per gross ton 
are on the following basis: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. #3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 


Clearfield: 
Meditim: i. meri ere 2, 60 @2.80) 225600'O." 80 nee 1.10@1.25 
Ordinarycasce-se eee 2,60@2.460 2.052040 oer 1.10@1.15 
Broad Top Mountain....... SDD OO HAO GanBan ac SA Heici ota --- 1,10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South! Houks seen 2590@3, 05. jars asthe eee 1.35@1.50 
Nanty Glo. cee ciyeps 8 OU D2u Soe eres arene ea 1.25@1.30 
Barnesborone ss eee 2 C5@2570' 2 vance Pee 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoningies.e kee eee 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 1.10@1.15 
Latrobe samis<c na senters 2 DS(QZ 465) Soccccliexajcvetsic coe MeO ee 1.00@1.10 
Greensburg eee eee 2: 8D@2ZU9O" es Saha ete etl ve oe eee 1.20@1.25 
Westmoreland........ Si 20@3530 6 ee ne cee 1.40@1.50 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 2.70@2.80 .70@2.80 90@1.10 


me 

2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 |80@ .90 

Steam Gees sess o> ne iit ears am 2200 (2.00 i 2005) 2. COME IEOO (GanOg 

Western Maryland..............=. 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 
PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite has good week with large orders. Car supply 
interferes. Stove leads as usual with egg fair and nut very 
weak. Pea strong at $2 and tax and buckwheat in good de- 
mand. Bituminous trade good. Railroads try to relieve car 
shortage with new equipment. Export quiet. 

Anthracite—It is gratifying to record another active week. 
While the activity is apparent in the city trade, it is particu- 
larly true of the extensive surburban districts where ship- 
ments have been quite up to, if not beyond expectations. While 
the dealers are criticizing each other for not maintaining the 
prices, they are only following the example of the shipper 
for the past six months. Even now cheap coal is coming 
into the market, but probably in egg and chestnut sizes only. 
However, this causes no particular worry as there is always 
some coal sold off for some reason. 

With the increase in business this week the car supply 
trouble has been greatly accentuated. Many companies are 
reporting extra large orders on the books and are prevented 
from making full shipments because of the lack of cars. . This 
would not be so bad if there were any prospects of an early 
relief, but the general impression instead is that the situation 
will be worse as the season progresses. But even at that a 
number of companies are already claiming records for October. 

Stove coal has been scarce among some shippers and free 
with none. Chestnut improves slowly, in fact, so very little 
that by some it is considered almost hopeless for some months 
to come. Egg coal is still dragging and causing the indi- 
viduals, especially, some annoyance to get it off their hands 
without car service. Pea coal is strong at $2 and tax and 
some very large sales are recorded this week at that price, 
while a number of the companies are experiencing trouble 
to fill all orders. The price may advance, but as yet there 
has been no real sign of it. 

Of the steam sizes buckwheat continues in fair demand, 
with rice just about the opposite. However, there is con- 
siderable storing of both sizes going on in the city at this 
time. Collections are in good shape; the large companies 
especially refuse to complain and are greatly pleased with 
the improvement shown the past few weeks. Good tidewater 
shipments of anthracite have again gone forward this week. 


Fairmont mine-runsee eee 


October 238, 1915 


The circular prices per gross ton for line and Port Rich- 


mond shipments, but which do not include the state tax, 
are as follows: 
Line Tide Line Tide 
RTT ER oe Ai Ie $3.50 $4.75 PBGsa sac «seas ee ce 50 $3.25 
Ie. 2 ee aioe on os 3:75 5.00 Buckwheat......... 25 2.25 
Be Grenadin, wis os 4.00 5.00 RAGe. 4 chee ne eee ae 145 
ReNOStHUG. x co o%,¢ ee 4.15 56.25 Barley. 50 1.50 
Bituminous—A number of large orders have been placed 


the past week and there does not seem any doubt now that 
the long expected boost is really here. The export trade is 
slowing down, as will be noted by the few charters that 
have been recorded lately. Since the domestic business picked 
up many shippers have ceased in their efforts to secure for- 
eign orders, although representatives from various govern- 
ments are in the city making inquiry almost daily. However, 
very little new business is being placed because of unusual 
conditions applying to this trade which the American shipper 
does not seem inclined to meet in the face of good business 
at home. The prices last week in the local market remained 
practically on an even Keel and the following represents a 
fair average: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.25@1.35 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.10@1.20 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont gas, slack...... .75@ 185 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.10@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.05@1 as 
West Va. Freeport....... .95@1.05 Fairmont mine-run...... .95@1.00 

Fairmont slack... . .. ss .70@ .80 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Labor and ear shortage forcing many producers from the 
open market. Exporting below recent standards. 

Labor shortage is restricting productions and car shortage 
is also interfering with shipments. With the demand grow- 
ing steadily more coal men are forced to withdraw from 
the open market. Not even urgent contracts are being taken 
eare of as desired. Export trade has fallen below recent 
standards. Last week the total shipment on foreign account 
was but 20,234 tons. 

Anthracite men would be content if they too could get 
through coal as desired. Less embarrassment is felt, how- 
ever, than with the bituminous trade, due to liberal yard sup- 
plies on hand. 

The bituminous market is gradually stiffening. Car short- 
age was again a very apparent factor. Prices were firm at 
the following figures: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 

Geo. Crk. Big eum $1.75 $2.93 Ordinary mine run $0.90 $2.28 
Geo. Crk. aoe: 1.40 2.58 Ordinary ds. 5-3." .95@1.00 2.438 
Clearfield. . 1.25 2.48@2.48 Ordinary slack.... .75@ .80 2.08 
South Fork. ..1. 40@1. 45 2.63 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe. . 1 O5mien to run, a 1.15@1..20 B2853 
Somerset (best) . Bata Rea Low sulphur 2 2.... 1.25@1.30 2.68 
Beak (good) .. 1 ee gas i Low sulphur slack. .80 2.18 

uemahoning.. .35 : D2. * ; 
Freeport....... Brim ats be. Do outside Capes. 
Miller Vein. ..1.15@1.25 2.28@2.33 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments for week light. 
prompt movement. 
falling off. 


Little demand for coal for 
October tonnage showing considerable 


Dumpings over the various piers at Hampton Roads for 
the past week have been somewhat light as compared with 
a few weeks ago. The movement to Italian ports has fallen 
off somewhat although there have been several cargoes to 
that port. The largest cargo of the week for an Italian port 
was 9,000 tons which went to Genoa; other shipments went to 
Torre Annunziata, Genoa and one cargo to Gibraltar for 
orders for an Italian port. 

The government took a small amount of coal by collier 
during the week. The number of bunker vessels coming in 
was light. The Norwegian steamer ‘Roald Amundsen” took 
about 5,200 tons of coal for a six months’ whaling trip South 
this being the largest quantity of bunkers loaded into any one 
vessel at this port for some time. 

The accumulation of coal on the railroad yards is rather 
excessive although some shippers are short on particular 
grades. There is a fair amount of vessel tonnage about due 
which will cut well into the accumulation now on hand but 
unless the demand improves and some spot sales are made 
for immediate movement the dumpings for the month of 
October will be considerably less than was anticipated. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 











Railroad Sept.18 Sept. 27 Oct. 2 Oct. 9 Oct. 16 
Norfolk & Western... . 182,047 163,400 131,055 140;9384> 2 eee. 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 87,686 91,341 72,996 93,344 66,361 
Liphegtstl: Rr crien et 5 eieeaene 59,597 79,176 59,997 65,150 54,964 

FE CLS errata tes <: 329,330 333,917 264,048 299,428 


COAL 


AGE 


SAUTE eee eee 





PULL 


during the week ended Oct. 15: 


Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 


COUT eee eee 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports, 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination 
Achilles Cristobal 
Bellatrix? Havana 
Muskegon? Blanca 
Gorredijk* Antofagasta 
Venus* Gib 
Genesee® Montevideo 
Aug=st® Genoa 
Luzon® Annunziata 
Lady Plymouth? Italy 
W.D. Noyes? Brazil 
G. Hubbard? Georgetown 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Navarre?® Georgetown 
Thelma® Cuba 
Nolismen?° Genoa 
Tancred!? Cardenas 
Francis?* Manaos 
Thorsa?? 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sif Ft. de France 
Trym Cienfuegos 
F. C. Bowen Calias 
Orkild Cuba 
Monitor? Providence 
Enterprise!* Boston 
Rutherford!? Lynn 
Lincoln?* Cambridge 
Kohinoor?* Brookline 
Phoenix? Cambridge 
Oak Hill? Portsmouth 
Hammond!? Gloucester 
Oley!? Searsport 
Spring?? Bangor 
Mahanoy?* S. Portland 
Wiconisco!? Newburyport 


EW... ynont: 
6 
8 Smokeless Fuel Co. 


Fuel Co. 
Bullitt. 


C. & I. Co. 


Blake Co. 


14 Sterling Coal Co. 


2 New River Coal Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA —Continued 


® Berwind White. 
11 Cinn. & Ohio Coal and Coke Co. 


12 W. Va. Coal Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 


Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
12,022 Robesonia?® Boston 
3,228 Beechwood?!* Brookline 
4,696 Eagle Hill?* Milton 
6,679 Saucon!? Ft. Warren 
5,510 Brookside?? Brookline 
3,811 Paxinos!* Everett 
9,000 Bast}? Camden 
5,300 Pocopson?® Hallowell 
5,662 Skippack!? Brookline 
5,506 Pickering?* Randolph 
2,400 Molino!? Portland 
Bear Ridge?? Portland 
Irwin?* Providence 
3,100 F. W. Munn?* _ Boston 
1,850 Powell'+ Boston 
7,417 Augusta Camden, Me. 875 
4,600 Barry?? Com. Point 
1,775 Herndon?? East Boston 
1,500 Cocalcico®* Boston 
Draper!? Dorchester 
Indian Ridge?* Bangor 
Yardley Bangor 
1,138 Conewago!? Portsmouth 
892 Langhorne! Portland 
1,622 Kimberton Portland 
Berwindmoor® Havana 
Ephrata‘? Lynn 
Silver Brook!? Boston 
BALTIMORE 
Teviotdale Italy 4,652 
Biemiller Guatamala 1,528 
Petritzis Italy 5,246 
Adriatico Spain 3,107 
Luigi Italy 4,700 
Davenport Cuba 1,001 
3 Baker Whiteley. * Flat Top 
* Pocahontas Fuel Co. 7 Castner, Curran & 


109C¢, H. Sprague. 
13 Phila. & Reading 


sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate 
W. E. Downes Fort-de- 
France 639 
Wilhelmina Houston, 
Tex. 1,069 
_ EH. W. Hinkley Guayanilla 1,200 3.00 
Eagle Wing Mayport 1,900 
Pendleton Surinam 
BALTIMORE 
G. Hawley Galveston 1,699 
J.T. Maxwell Surinam 461 
Plymouth Mediterra- 
nean 7,000 


G. E. Warren Galveston 


BALTIMORE—Continued 


Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
S. del Mare Italy 
L. L. Baxter Cienfuegos 
R. B. Cobb Martinique 530 
A.B. Phillips Martinique 451 
VIRGINIA 
Genesee Buenos 
Aires 1,821 
Hesperos? River 
Plate 2122, oe ko 
D. Palmer Italy 2,315 10.00 
Fauna Trinidad 728 


1 500 tons per day discharge. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Very few steamers are offering for export coal, as owners 
can secure time charters for general cargo to same destina- 
tions at rates higher than coal shippers can afford to pay. 
When an occasional boat is offered for coal she is immedi- 
ately accepted on one of the numerous coal orders in the 
market. It was reported a few days ago that London parties 
were offering $9.60 on coals from United States to Lower Plate 
ports, but we have been unable to ascertain whether or not 
this report is correct. We understand that some of the Plate 
consignees have purchased African coal to cover orders they 
originally intended shipping from here. We would quote 
freight rates on coal by steamer as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana.) seen So OU. Loe CXINUGH. skeen ce eae $3.00@ 3.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... ZOO 20 VETS: CIUZ.s ne eee ee 4.75@ 5.00 
Grenfuegoss..ae ane SOOM S 750 mebampico. wets sa. ee 2 4.75@ 5.00 
Port au Spain} Trinidad? ))3-50@3.75 © Rio. .....5 so5.4.0 02-0. 9.12 
GE LAICIAN: &.0 trey ctektetae epee 3.50@3.75 Ranson! ore deen he Le 
St. Thomas<s.....a0.008 o.20@3.00 Montevideo.....6..... 8.88@ 9.60 
Barbados............... 3.50@3.75 Buenos Aires or La Plata 9.12@ 9.60 
Kingston jessie «eaters 3 00@3.25 Rosario. . ... 9.386@10.08 
GUTaCAO. sat eee er siren 3.25@3.50 West Coast of Italy... _.14.40 
BaRNtIARO. ofr cei a 3 25@3.50 Barcelona. ; .12.00@13.20 
Guantanamo.. ....... 3.25@3.50. Valparaiso or Callao. ~ i, abo 
Wemeracs. sche ene 5.50@6.00 Marseilles. a ee Ber 

* Consiphecs paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dries for account. + Quota- 


tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Domestic and line demand increased, making market 


slightly firmer despite impending end of Lake shipping. Car 
shortages more frequent with serious difficulties feared. Labor 
gZzrowing scarcer. 

Conditions as to demand for coal are increasing at least 
rapidly enough to overcome the disturbance that usually de- 
velops as the Lake shipping season approaches its end. If 
it were not for this influence the coal market would prob- 
ably be definitely advancing at the present time. Domestic 
demand is expanding with the season, though retail dealers 
are still buying chiefly from hand to mouth. Railroad con- 
sumption is increasing and some of the lines are now stock- 
ing considerable coal. 
ing. 

The iron and steel industry, which apparently reached its 
possible maximum of coal consumption a few weeks ago, ap- 
pears to be taking a little more for current consumption 
while it is likely that some stocking will be done in the near 
future, against expected difficulties in transportation in the 
bad weather. The steel industry can less afford to take any 
risks on fuel supply than at any time before when the steel 
market has been strong, as some of its products are selling 


at fancy prices and everything must be counted to insure 
maximum production every day. 
Labor is growing scarcer with increased demand in so 


many quarters, but there is still some slack to be taken up by 
the men working fuller time. Car shortages are almost daily 
growing more in evidence and serious difficulties are antici- 
pated before long. Thus far car shortages, while often re- 
ported, have hardly amounted to more than inconveniences, 

Slack is up about 10c. a ton for prompt shipment, Youghi- 
ogheny gas usually commanding about 70c., and sometimes 
more, but Monongahela steam slack is available at about 10c. 
less. Mine-run and screened are not quotably higher but are 
firmer, particularly for free coal. We quote free coal: Slack, 
60@70c.; nut and slack, 95¢c.@$1; nut, $1@1.05; mine-run, 
$1.05@1.10; %4-in., $1.12@1.20; 1%4-in. $1.25; on contract to 
Apr. 1: Slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 1%-in., 
$1.35, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


activity coming slowly from Pitts- 
Car shortage 


Wave of bituminous 
Prospect of good movement next month, 
Prices stiff. 


burgh. 
spreading. 

Bituminous—The activity is visibly increasing, but is not 
as great as in the Pittsburgh district; in fact, it is doubtful 
if this market will equal the Pittsburgh district. All prices 
are strong, however, and the car shortage alone would be 
enough to insure firmness. It is reported that some of the 
leading Pittsburgh companies have made a higher price for 
the Canadian market, but there does not appear to be any 
advance ordered for Buffalo. The Pennsylvania R.R. is re- 
ported to be confiscating coal right along and there is not 
much report of consignment coal on track. In fact, the mines 
have all they can do to get the cars they need and to ship 
them out in time. 

There is not much new activity eastward in the state yet; 
when the boom began there was a surplus of coal there which 
had to be worked off. Canada is also quiet as yet; all reports 
from there agree that the country is taking a much slower 
pace since the war. It will be hard to shake off this lethargy. 

Bituminous prices are more firm from week to week, the 
following quotations prevailing: 


Allegheny Penn. 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Isutaps.: -s Dhan ta eta See hin aae @ Ree PIER $2.65 $2.45 $2.55 
Three-quarter. .2oh-c sealcanoennt 2 ee 2555 2.30 ee 
IMine=-runis fsa cde oni ee ne Pee 2.45 2.20 2.30 
Bleeles PA N,. shcicm te Poe Slee eee ee 2,20 2.10 2.30 


Prices are f.o.b. per short ton to Buffalo and Rochester 
points and per long ton east of Rochester. 

Anthracite—There is a steady increase of activity and the 
retailers are getting back to business. In another month the 
local trade should be up to the average. A new situation in 
the through anthracite trade is developing by the scarcity of 
box cars. This district makes a great part of its shipments in 
box cars. If they become very short the trade will be badly 
affected and the grain movement will also be cut down. 
Quotations are: Grate, $5.65; egg and stove, $5.85; chestnut, 
$6.10; pea, $4.30; buckwheat, $3.25; rice, $2.75; barley, $2.50; 
screenings, $2.25, all per gross ton f.o.b. Buffalo, with 25c. 
additional for delivery On board vessel. Lake shipments of 
anthracite for the week were 108,500 tons, a fair amount. 


COAL AGE 


The line demand generally is increas- 
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COLUMBUS 
Strength developing in all departments. Steam increasing 
rapidly and prices have advanced. Retail trade active. 
There is an increased demand for steam grades, due to the 
general expansion in manufacturing. All branches of the iron 


and steel. industry are active and consequently there is a 
much better demand. Railroads also continue taking quite a 
good tonnage. 


The domestic trade is also active and strong. Dealers are 
now buying better as their customers are requesting quick 
deliveries. Some of the retailers in Columbus have been 
compelled to put on additional men. Retailers’ stocks are 
only fair and they are forced to place orders for replenish- 
ment. Practically all of the domestic orders are accompanied 
by a request for immediate shipment. Retail prices remain 
strong with Pocahontas and West Virginia splints in good 
demand. There is also a good demand for White Ash and Red 
Ash and Hocking lump is moving well. The advance in the 
circular of 10c. per ton made during the past week have been 
well maintained. It is likely another increase will be made 
within a short time. 

Lake trade is rather active although the close of the sea- 
son is approaching. Several of the Ohio shippers have fin- 
ished their Lake contracts while others are still rushing a 
large tonnage to the head of the Lakes. Chartering of boats 
is about over for the season. Congestion at the upper lake 
ports is not as marked as. formerly. 

Car shortage on the Chesapeake and Ohio is delaying ship- 
ments. Some shortage of cars is also reported on the Norfolk 
and Western but not as bad as on some other roads. Ohio 
roads are in fairly good shape as yet but a shortage is an- 
ticipated. 

Anthracite trade is increasing rapidly and prices are well 
maintained-in Columbus and Central Ohio territory. The coke 
market is also growing stronger as manufacturing increases. 

Prices in Ohio fields per short ton, f.o.b. mines are as fol- 
lows: 


Hocking Pomeroy Eastern Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump $1.60 $1.65 

Inch and a quarter 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 1/35 1.40 1,35 
Nut: Qesrere nee eee 1E25 1.30 1.25 
WMine=nin ae eee eee P15 1.20 1.05 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack...... .70 15 .55 . 60 
Coarse. slacken ates . 60 .65 .45 50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended 
District Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. District Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
25 2 9 16 25 2 9 16 
Hocking.... 50 50 50 55 Cambridge. 45 45 50 60 
Jackson.... 25 25 30 40 Massillon.. 45 45 55 69 


Eastern O.. 75 80 80 85 


Average.. 50 52 55 62 


Pomeroy .. 75 80 “is 85 
Crooksville. 40 40 45 50 


CLEVELAND 


Car shortage restricting shipments, but prices remain un- 
changed. Heavy receipts over Sunday Kept jobbers busy 
cleaning up, but the market well maintained under the pres- 
sure, 

Four hundred cars came in over Sunday, shipments from 
the mines having come through without delay and very much 
bunched. Cars are not being furnished as fast as the mines 
could use them and shutdowns are the rule. Some mines have 
been closed down as much as three days a week. But there 
is a distinct tone of improvement. Some of the operators 
have withdrawn quotations for the time being on account of 
the car situation and others have added from 5 to 15c. to con- 
tract quotations. 

The Lake trade is not shipping as heavily as it could if 
the coal could be obtained from the mines. The upper Lake 
locks are moving fairly good tonnages, and will go into the 
winter with enough soft coal to carry them through without 
any trouble. Anthracite shippers are sending an extra ton- 
nage up the Lakes to be prepared for a suspension in the 
spring. The receipts of hard coal at Duluth-Superior are 
80,000 tons ahead of last year, with soft coal receipts 1,200,000 
tons behind last year and still falling off. 

Jobbers are being quoted at the following prices f.o.b. 
Cleveland per short ton: 


Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Freight rate...... $1.45 $1.00 $1.15 $0.70 $0.90 
hum pa 3.70 
Lump; 6-1) seem ee 2.30 
Lump, 1}-in....... 2.40 2.10 2.15 
Lamp; 21 ener 2.30 2.05 2.00 1.95 
eg - ie os eae 3.70 
hice.” 6-1. wees 1.90 
Ming runt eee 2.80 2elo: 1.95 1.85@1.90 1.85 
Slacki skeen 1.75@1.80 1.85 1.65 .70 
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DETROIT 


Gradual broadening of market and improved sales of 
steam coal. Domestic market reacts as result of higher tem- 
perature. Anthracite business light. Lake shipments below 
normal, 

Bituminous—More general buying and renewal of orders 
give a more satisfactory aspect to the market for steam coal. 
Reduction in the sales of domestic coal are reported in con- 
sequence of the warmer weather. Little trouble is encoun- 
tered in the sale of consignment stock, and while the supply 
of lump and egg seems more than adequate, the fine coals 
move quickly. 

Anthracite—A scarcity of stove size and difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient cars of the required kind are the chief fea- 
tures of interest in the hard coal trade. 


Lake Trade—Lake shipments are being handled almost 
wholly by freighters engaged in the iron ore trade. Vessels 
of independent fleets have been drawn into the grain trade 
and owners are unwilling to sacrifice the time that would be 
required in handling coal. The movement from the mines is 
somewhat restricted by lack of cars, 


CINCINNATI 


The car situation continues bad, with only about 50% of 
requirements, and prices have stiffened materially. Demand 
seems to be improving. 


With a large deficit in storage supplies to be made up 
within a limited space, a car shortage of grave proportions 
will make this difficult. The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio seem to be the worst off so far, but it seems 
that all of the coal-carrying roads, excepting possibly the 
Louisville & Nashville lines serving the eastern Kentucky 
district, are short of cars. Operators are able to move only 
a fraction of their output, in some cases only about 20% of 
the required equipment being available. As a result the mar- 
ket has stiffened, the steam trade responding particularly 
well. Unless more cars return from the Northwest it seems 
that the shortage will increase rather than diminish. Un- 
doubtedly any cold weather at this time would send prices 
soaring, and might even cause distress among domestic con- 
sumers. 

LOUISVILLE 


Colder weather and car shortages have stiffened up the 
market. Operators cautious about future commitments. 

A general stiffening of the Kentucky coal market under 
the influence of the car shortage, and the approach of the cold 
weather, together with improved industrial conditions, is re- 
ported by the Louisville operators. Eastern Kentucky mines 
are losing from two to three days a week and are reduced to 
a 60% schedule because of inability to get cars. Demand is 
showing an improvement and the movement is brisker. Oper- 
ators are somewhat indisposed to undertake contracts for de- 
liveries after the first of the year, it being considered that a 
general advance in labor costs is almost certain. 

Sales during the week past, long ton basis, f.o.b. mines, 
have been made around $1.25 and $1.30 in Western Kentucky 
and $1.75 to $2.10 Eastern Kentucky for block, while pea and 
slack in Western Kentucky is still slow and different grades 
of Eastern Kentucky nut and slack have ranged from 25 to 
4)e. for low grades and 50 to 60c. for the best grades. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Coal trade some better though not as good as could be ex- 
pected. 

The coal business, both on steam and domestic lump, is 
better than it was thirty days ago, but there is still room for 
improvement. Shipments on contracts are satisfactory, but 
new business seems rather quiet. Lump coal is moving fair- 
ly good. Due to the small cotton crop, the oil mills through- 
out the South will have a short run this season, which will 
materially affect the tonnage of steam coal usually con- 
s'amed by that class of trade. It is estimated that very few 


mills will operate later than the Jatter part of December, 

whereas, the season usually runs thyoucsh March. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Additional furnace coke contracting. Spot experiences 
sharp advance, giving operators somewhat higher views as 
tv contracts. Production and shipments at new record for 
year. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. have contracted for coke for one 
Toledo stack for the first four months of next year and for 
their two stacks at Erie and West Middlesex respectively 
for six months, while they still have to buy for another 
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Toledo stack for the first three months of next year, the total 
coke being about 45,000 tons a month. The purchases for 
Toledo are timed to fill up until the byproduct plant at that 
point is completed. The price paid on the business closed is 
understood to have been about $2.25. Total contracting on 
this movement now amounts to fully 175,000 tons a month, for 
various periods, with a third or a fourth of the business still 
to be closed. 

Last Friday morning it developed that overnight spot and 
prompt furnace coke had become very scarce, and $2.25 was 
bid freely not only for spot but also for any shipment this 
week, without bringing out enough coke to meet require- 
ments, and at least $2.25 is being bid this week. It is said 
the chief prompt requirement is to tide over the Republic 
Iron and Steel Co. until its second block of byproduct ovens 
is operating, early in November, but spot coke may be $2.50 
before the week is out, and the scarcity is inclining operators 
to ask more money on contract. Demand for foundry coke 
is only fair. We quote: Spot and prompt furnace, $2.25 @2.35;: 


November-December, $2.25; first half, $2.35@2.50: year 1916, 
$2.25@2.35; foundry: Spot, $2.30@2.60; contract, $2.40@2.60, 


per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 9 at 417,724 
tons, an increase of 20,135 tons, and shipments at 418,082 tons, 
an increase of 22,839 tons. The figures make new records for 
the year, and reflect one of the largest increases for a week 
over the preceding. 

Buffalo—There is a steady increase in activity from week 
to week despite some report of over-production. Jobbers differ 
considerably in their reports of prices, though most of them 
state that they have paid higher prices this week than last. 
Shortage of box cars for foundry coke is reported. Best 72-hr. 


Connellsville coke in this market is not below $4.40, with 
$3.45 for stock coke. 
Chicago—The coke market shows further strength. An 


advance of from 10c. to 15¢c. has taken place on byproduct 
foundry coke, and domestic sizes have stiffened. It is reported 
that considerable Eastern foundry coke is now being bought 
for this territory. Prices per net ton f.o.b. cars Chicago are 
as follows: Byproduct foundry, $5@5.25; byproduct domestic, 
$4.85 @4.95; Connellsville, $4.85@5; Wise County, $4.85@5; gas 
coke, $4@4.15. 

Birmingham—On account of the additional furnaces being 
put into blast in this district, there is a ready market for 
furnace coke, both beehive and byproduct, with prices around 
$2.75 for beehive 48-hr, coke and $2.25 to $2.40 for byproduct. 
Foundry coke is not as active as furnace coke, though the 
price is holding up. 


SUCCES 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Domestic market shows increased activity screenings and 
steam coals stronger. Anthracite in healthy demand. 


The domestic trade continues at an unusually brisk rate 
due to the early cold weather. The steam trade has also im- 
proved. Current shipments of all grades are being quickly 
consumed, so that stocks are not accumulating, and there is 
evidence that the demand is rapidly outstripping the supply. 
Rush orders are frequent and it is clear that the Western coal 
trade is in a flourishing condition. Salesmen making the 
Western territory report that not more than one-fourth of the 
normal volume of retail business has been done thus far and 
this undoubtedly means a lively demand throughout the bal- 
ance of the year. Retailers have restricted local credits, and 
many of them are only doing business on a cash basis. Screen- 
ings are stronger; heavy absorption by large consumers has 
been reported, and a large tonnage of free screenings has 
been eliminated from the market. Some of the Western roads 
have advised operators that system cars can only be used for 
loading company coal. 

CHICAGO 


Demand good, car shortages developing and price conces- 
sions eliminated. Eastern coals short and orders urgent. 
Kentucky grades strong, 


Franklin and Williamson County coals are in good demand, 
especially domestie sizes. Car shortages have developed on 
several roads, though not serious as yet. Williamson County 
coals are stiffening and all price concessions have been elimi- 
nated. Saline County operators are sold ahead on screenings 
for some time to come. 

Springfield lump is sold as rapidly as produced, and screen- 
ings have been firm. 

Indiana domestic grades are strong, 
vance as soon 


and prices will ad- 
as another cold snap arrives; the output of 
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these sizes is larger than it was this time a year ago. Re- 
tailers are maintaining full stocks. Railroads are ordering 
increased quantities but industrial consumption is still slow. 
Car shortages are reported here and there. Sullivan County 
screenings have eased off somewhat. 

West Virginia smokeless shipments are scarce due to car 
shortages. Rush orders have been placed with the mines 
which cannot possibly be filled, and some of the dealers in the 
Chicago district are much alarmed over the outlook. Penn- 
sylvania smokeless is stronger because of the lack of ship- 
ments from West Virginia. The splint market is in better 
shape. 

Hocking domestic trade is lively, and retailers are buying 
in considerable volume. Much school coal is being covered. 
The demand for steam sizes is comparatively strong due to 
stocking by railroads and increased fuel requisitions from 
manufacturers. Circular prices are well maintained. 

In the Kentucky field a better situation exists. Tracks 
have been cleared of surplus coals, and the outlook is more 
promising than for a long time. 

Anthracite representatives in Chicago have been flooded 
with a rush of orders. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Ifranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump... $1.75 $!1.65@1.75 $1.50@1.70 $1.40@1.60 $1.40@1.60 
Steam lump ae 1.25@1.30 1.20@1.30 1.25@1.35 eee 
24 and 3-in. 
imap; ese 1 40@1.50 Sew 1.30@1.40 
t-in. lump. “ce Bite 1.25@1 30 1.25@1.30 ae 
Ege-..0...- 1.65@1.75 1.50@1 65 91.10@1.20. 1.10@1:25 12.15@0025 
Nut + 1.60@1.65 1 00@1_10 .95@1.10 1.00@1.05 
No.lwashed ibe args: ay 1.50@1.60 Oe Ponte 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 A fees 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.65@1.75 ee re Fed # 
No. 2 nut 1.40@1.50 ae 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.05 85@ 90 1 00@1.05 -85@1.05 
Screenings . 50@ .60 .40@ .50 40@ 60 55@ .65 -75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. EX. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.75@2.25 $2.25 $1 75@2.25 $1.60@1.75 
j-in.lump. 1.25@1.35 Rat ies 1.35 
Eeg........ 1.60@1.75 1.45@1.75 2.25 175@2.25 1.00@1.10 
Nitin ete Fe. Phe. Saige neh senate 
No. 1 nut.. 1.65@1.75 1 60 Sxl 4 
No. 2 nut 1.40 Sieucl me eae 
Mine-run... il asills) 1.00@1.15 1 40 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings. . 60@ 65 75@ .90 : eae .50@ .65 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana mines keep up active operation, though lacking the 
stimulus of cold weather. More mines opened. 


There have been no material changes in the trade largely 
because moderate weather still prevails. Production, how- 
ever, keeps up to its recent level and the market loses noth- 
ing of its strength. Railroads continue active buying and 
there is improvement in the volume of coal taken by manu- 
facturing industries. Some additional mines have been opened 
after the summer idleness. Retail yards continue busy and 
some of them complain that they cannot get Eastern coals 
fast enough for their requirements. Recent prices still pre- 
vail. Some operators say that while working conditions are 
much improved over those of September and preceding months 
they are still selling practically at the summer price level. 


ST. LOUIS 


Colder weather has stimulated domestic business and 
urgent orders are being received. Increased production of 
sereenings softens the market on that size. 


A touch of wintry weather has stimulated the lump and 
egg market. Domestic users, who as a rule are six weeks later 
with their orders than last year, are sending in urgent orders 
for coal, and retailers have placed rush orders. Williamson 
County egg advanced to $1.50. The increased working time 
at the mines has reduced the price of screenings. The mines 
are operating four and five days a week. Carterville lump is 
somewhat scarce, while egg and No. 1 nut are a little slow. 
Country business was better on standard. All domestic sizes 
were moving more freely. Lump increased 5c. all around. 
There is practically no change in the steam situation. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines ranged on the following basis per 
short ton: 


Frk. Co. Wnmsn. Co. Staunton Standard 
Gini lumps ane $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.50$1.15@1.25 
Dalrio AUIO Sa ee ern ere : : = Nee 1.15@1.20 1.05@1 10 
SXG.CLE. Ace totes 1.35@1.75 L700@ TG meee 1.00 
INO nut eee ere al HOC Lar oe. 1 DOGO a eee .85 
INO Zenith iy totals ee 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 Rate .55@ .65 
INo:s drwashed.st.f...- oy Aes aac 1.65 1.40@1.60 ERO 
INOA2SWRshed fee eee 1225 1.10@1.25 
ING a WASHERS. ee, ee 1.25 1.00@1.25 
IN Gils WASDECs-air eye oe ee Le20 1905: 
INO. jo) washeds 22: =... TO hie .60@ .70 .50@ .60 ers 
Screenings..... ee eS .40@ .50 .40@ .50 .25@ .30 .25@ .30 


Freight rates: From inner group of mines, St. Louis, 57%4c.; 
East St. Louis, 37%c. From outer group, St. Louis, 72%c¢c.; 
East St. Louis, 52%c. 
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DULUTH 


Domestic buying brisk. Shipments show a steady and 
gradual increase. Bituminous arrivals less than last year. 

Shipments to the country districts show a considerable in- 
crease over a year ago for this period, and with normal 
weather, shippers hope to see a still greater increase. With 
the cool weather now prevailing much interest is noted in the 
domestic sizes and inquiries are more frequent, but still 
colder weather will be necessary before any great activity can 
be looked for. Receipts are slightly larger than last week 
and the total for the season to Oct. 1 is: Anthracite 1,129,220 
tons as compared with 1914 shipments of 1,070,800 tons and 
bituminous 4,750,145 as compared with 6,309,300 tons in 1914. 
Prices f.o.b. cars, Duluth, are as follows: 


Yough. Splint Hock. Smokeless Elkhorn 
TRIM 0 aceite $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Woelk=ruvis ieee 3.10 3.10 3:05 3.25 3.25 
Stove or nut. ceases 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings... seen nee 2.40 2.40 2225 Psi a) 2.40 


Weather conditions have been favorable for the movement 
of a fair volume of anthracite to the retail trade. Dealers 
teams are in greater evidence on the streets than for some 
time past and the thrifty householder is laying away his 
supply of fuel for the winter. Dock companies quote f.o.b. 
cars per short ton as follows: Egg and stove, $6.85, nut, 
$7.10, pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $5.55. 
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. SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for May and the preceding three months: 











ay-———~ _ ——— June —July———. 

State 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Missouri... 165,394 161,575 185,731 166,885 177,093 188 816 
Kansas..... 370 097 354,264 490,561 449,803 513,312 453,° 35 
Arkansas.. . 95,749 71,023 133,350 71,498 117,016 78,568 
Oklahoma. . 241,180 173,821 273,692 201,126 234,648 204,993 
Totals... 872,421 760,683 1,083,334 889,312 1,042,069 926,312 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during September and the past four months in short 
tons: 














June July August September 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,493,776 1,648,551 1,721,570 1,620,362 
Tug River District...... 348,737 361,454 337,585 354,981 
Thacker District........ 238,688 265,743 227,312 230,198 
Kenova District......... 81,794 80,009 80,152 89,921 
Clinch Valley District.... 155,689 146,911 151,804 144,234 
Other N. & W. Territory. 3,418 2,651 4,239 3,798 
Total N. & W. Fields... 2,322,102 2,505,319 2,522,665 2,443,494 
Williamson & Pond Creek Doro 86,949 89,785 87,152 
All other railroads....... 282,790 262,177 348,124 324,913 
Grandstotal secrete 2,680,465 2,854,445 2,960,574 2,855,559 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for August and the two months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 


Two Months 








August—————— 





Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 
Tidewater..... 504,491 22 339,395 16 988,980 23 601,455 15 
Mastic Aree 198,045 9 194,321 9 352,663 8 380,934 10 
West: creme 1,378,070 62 1,438,781 69 2,611,330 61 2,656,962 68 
BL Ota Sa ne 2,080,606 1,972,497 3,952,973 3,639,351 

From Connections 
Bituminous... . 156,019 @ 131,720 6 338,308 8 265,217 4p 
Anthra. (local). LSS veer act oe Sat 138.20 eae oes 
Anthracite..... 1660 meee 1866 Mea 29088 3528 2 4a ee 
otal eases 2,238,432 100 2,106,083 100 4,294,407 100 3,907,312 100 

Coke s.saieeians 25,010 21,181 46,970 46,214 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Total shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for August, 
amounted to 411,090 tons, which compares with 381,853 tens 
for the previous month and 361,906 tons for August of 1914. 


I. C. C. RULINGS 


I. C. C. No. 5905—Plymouth Coal Co. ws. Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Co. 

1. Defendant has justified its refusal to continue to fur- 
nish storage bins at Perth Amboy, N. J., for the free storage 
of anthracite coal. 

2. Defendant’s demurrage regulations governing anthra- 
cite coal awaiting trans-shipment at tidewater at Perth 
Amboy found reasonable. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information 
regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


$+1372—Latrobe, Penn.—All the bids on this contract (p. 
446), which provides for furnishing the Derry Borough School 
Board with Jamison No. 1 grade mine-run coal, have been 
rejected and the coal bought in the open market at $1.10 per 
ton. Address Pres. J. D. Neely, Derry Borough School Bd., 
Latrobe, Penn. 


1406 — Ogden, Iowa — Four bids were submitted on this 
contract (p. 448), which provides for furnishing the best 
grade lump and mine-run coal to be delivered in carload lots 
at the local school buildings, but all were rejected, and the 
Board has divided the business among local dealers, paying 
$3.35 per ton delivered. It is stated that the Board will be 
glad to consider prices from concerns to buy direct from the 
mines. About 150 tons is involved. Address Pres. D. A. Good, 
Bd. of Edu., Independent School Dist., Ogden, Iowa. 


1497—Cleveland, Ohio—Bids have been received on this 
contract (pp. 577, 616), which provides for furnishing approxi- 
mately 7,500 tons for the Cleveland Pumping Station, as fol- 
lows: Valley Camp Coal Co., $1.67% on No. 8 and $1.77 for 
Acme Pennsylvania coal; Moreland Coal and Coke Co., $2.05 
per ton on West Virginia coal. Prices are in both instances 
for slack coal delivered in Cleveland as required. The price 
of the Valley Camp Co. is regarded as extremely low consid- 
ering the outlook. Address Comr. of Purchases and Supplies 
A. R. Callow, 511 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1541—Scranton, Penn.—The bids on this contract (p. 617), 
calling for a supply of coal to the schols in this city, resulted 
as follows: 


High School ,;—District No. 14 


Buckwheat Stove Nut Pea 
Standards CoalnCol..ees «6 aievele ste $2.50 $4.20 $4.40 $3.25 
CATICOMECOAIM CO wits rs caiccele ce oat 2.70 4.25 4.40 3.50 
Piste Ou COAL Cones cicieies! e.s)e.s 2.50 4.15 4.50 3.50 


The James J. Kearney Coal Co. submitted flat prices for 
the delivery of coal in all districts as follows: Stove, $4.25; 
nut, $4.50; pea, $3.25; buckwheat for High School, $2.40. The 
award has not as yet been made. Address Secy. G. E. Haak, 
School Board, Administration Bldg., Scranton, Penn. 


1510—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 577), which pro. 
vides for furnishing the Louisiana Distilling Co. with approx- 
imately one car of steam coal per day, is now being closed. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Louisiana Distilling Co., 865 South 
Peter St., New Orleans, La. 


1528—Memphis, Tenn.—Purchases on this contract (p. 616), 
which provides for furnishing the South Memphis Brick Co. 
with approximately 10,000 of No. 2 lump coal, will be made as 
required. Address Pur. Agt. John J. Bishop, South Memphis 
Brick Co., Madison St., Memphis, Tenn. 


1545—Ocean City, N. J.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 617), which provides for furnishing the Board of 
Education with its fuel requirements for the coming season, 
as follows: C. H. Shoemaker Lumber Co., nut, $7.35; pea, 
$5.60; Hedley & Adams, nut, $7.35; pea, $5.60. Address Secy. 
L. E. Smith, Bd. of Edu., Ocean City, N. J. 


#£1549—Trenton, N. J.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 617), which provides for furnishing and deliver- 
ing approximately 3,500 tons of bituminous coal to the local 
Pumping Station and 300 tons to the Municipal Building, as 
follows: The James Oliphant Supply Co., Keystone stoker, 
$3.70; Hirsch Bros., bituminous, $3.85; the Tattersall Co., 
specified coal, $3.80; Thorne, Neal & Co., specified coal, $3.95. 
No award has yet been made. Address City Chemist A, 
Parobek, City Hall, Trenton, N. J. 
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New Business 


1566—Cleveland, Ohio—The Cuyahoga County Board of 
Commissioners will receive sealed bids until 10 a.m., Nov. 3, 
for furnishing coal as may be required at the County build- 
ings for the year beginning Dec. 21. About 30 tons of the 
best-grade Lackawanna egg coal will be required, 2,000 tons 
of Pittsburgh nut coal, and 100 tons of the best-grade bitu- 
minous lump. All bids must be accompanied by samples of 
not less than 25 lb. of coal it is proposed to furnish, and a 
certified check for $500 must be submitted with each bid. 
Address Clk. EH. G. Krause, Cuyahoga County Comrs., Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio. 


1567—Hettinger, N. D.—The Adams County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 10 a.m., Nov. 5, for furnish- 
ing lignite coal as may be required for heating the county 
building during the ensuing year. Bids should include cost 
of delivery in the bins as required. Address County Audr. 
Walter F. Kelley, Adams County Comrs., Hettinger, N. D. 


1568—Bargaintown, N. J.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 21, for furnishing the 
schools at Bargaintown, Steelmanville, Scullville, and English 
Creek, with anthracite stove and nut coal as may be required 
during the ensuing year. Address Dist. Clk. William Hauen- 
stein, Bd. of Edu., Bargaintown, N. J. 





1569—Winner, 8S. D.—The County Government at this place 
will receive bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 28, for furnishing bitu- 
minous coal as may be required for use at the Court House 
during the coming winter. Address Audr. F. E. Wells, Winner, 
Sab: 


1570—Goshen, Ind.—The Municipal Electric Light Plant at 
this place usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements 
during the latter part of November. About 3,500 tons of 
three-quarter lump coal is required and the customary price 
is approximately $2.60 per ton f.o.b. The business is done on 
competitive basis. Address City Clk. W. A. Brooks, Goshen, 
Ind. 


1571—Ocean City, N. J.—The Department of Public Parks 
and Public Property at this place received bids until 1: 30 p.m., 
Oct. 19, for furnishing coal as may be required at the City 
Hall during the ensuing year. Address Dir. George O. Adams, 
Dept. of Pub. Parks and Property, City Hall, Ocean City, N. J. 


--District No. 2—~ -—District No. 3 District No. 4 4 





Stove Nut Pea Stove Nut Pea Stove Nut Pea 
$4.10) $4.35 $3.25 $4.20 $4.40 $3.25 $4.20 $4.50 $3.25 
3.85 4.10 3.50 ae Sh Fee 4.50 4.75 3.50 
4.15 4.50 3.50 4.25 4.50 3.50 4.15 4.50 3.50 


1572—Minot, N. D.—The Troy Laundry at this place re- 
ceived bids until 2 p.m., Oct. 15, for furnishing approximately 
1,000 tons of lignite lump coal during the year beginning Nov. 
1. All bids were to be f.o.b. cars at Minot. Address Purchas- 
ing Agent, Troy Laundry, Minot, N. D. 

No. 1573—Philadelphia, Penn.—The City of Philadelphia is 
asking bids for additional supplies of coal on a deficiency con- 
tract (see also Contract 1516, pp. 577, 660), until the end of 
the present year as follows: 


Pea Buck Bitu 
Belmont “Lumpine Stations... 2+. - 6,900 0 Ol ee tease 
@ity, Delivery icnsyenaters ole ere ors sce ewcehe 200 Sea) Vee ae 
Mineo) Creeks Statlommraaeis.s cu als ence coe e 200 Meee aa) TY avemenet ate 
Belmont lBiltens tpt save eked ec letsrenels 300 Sreatgad | UM fAiteates 
Queen Wane; Hiltonsige cc ciseetetan. «cma 300 15400" =) ert 
Spring Garden Pumping Station 100 aswe Gate nts 
Mt. - Aipyiepnedotetseciteiticnwinre ee vsnestisinis ess 100 Saini Bc aA 
Lardners Point Pumping Station.... sete atte 17,000 
Morresdale vRiltersie crete. vieleyerets c,ste aes ate aor 8,500 
Shawmut Pumping Station ........ statis 5,600 
Goeorees: Hie aati crcwictwiaichs eteretere sc AOO Bees knct 
ROX DOrOuUsh AURAL Ye octsereicche.s vie a's 15000 4 skeen 


1Pumping Station. 

Bids will be opened at noon, Oct. 26. Proposal blanks may 
be had on application. Address, Director Herman Loeb, De- 
partment of Supplies, City Hall, Philadelphia. 





1574—New Orleans, La.—The International Distillery Co., 
at this place, is in the market for their annual supply of coal 
involving approximately one car per day. Quotations should 
be made f.o.b. their switch. Address Pur. Agt. Kern, Inter- 
national Distillery Co., Pine and Ferdinand Sts., New Orleans, 
La. 
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+#1575—Fountain Springs, Penn.—The State Hospital for 
Injured Persons will receive bids until Nov. z for supplying 
the Institution with coal during the year beginning Dec. 31. 
Complete information may be had on application. Address 
Supt., Dr. J. C. Biddle, State Hospital for Injured Persons, 
Fountain Springs, Penn. 

1576—New Orleans, La.—The Lane Cotton Mills will con- 
tract some time before Nov. 15 for approximately 50 cars of 
steam coal. Address Pur. Agt. R. Lecorgne, Lane Cotton Mills, 
434 Cadiz St., New Orleans, La. 


+1577—Minneapolis, Mian.—The Glenn Lake Sanatorium 
Commission will receive bids until noon, Oct. 28, for furnish- 
ing approximately 1,000 tons of Pocahontas screenings. De- 
liveries are to be completed by Apr. 1, 1916, and all bids must 
be accompanied by a certified check for 5% of the amount bid. 
Specifications are on file at the office of the Secretary. Ad- 
dress Secy. Herbert O. Collins, Minneapolis City Hospital, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


$1578S—Pittsburgh, Penn.—Sealed bids will be received until 
noon, Novy. 4, for furnishing and delivering coal to the West- 
ern Penitentiary during the year beginning Dec. 1. Bitu- 
minous coal is required, and quotations should be made f.o.b. 
cars, Rockville Station, on the Pennsylvania R.R. A certified 
check for $200 will be required with all bids. Address Supt. 
John Francies, Bd. of Inspectors, Western Penitentiary, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


1579—New Orleans, La.—The Cosmopolitan Hotel will con- 
tract some time before Nov. 15 for their annual fuel re- 
quirements involving about 120 tons per month. Quotations 
are to include cost of delivery. Address Mgr., Major Stewart, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, 120 Bourbon St., New Orleans, La. 





+1580—Fort Slocum, N. ¥Y.—Sealed bids were received until 
9:30 a.m., Oct. 19, for furnishing and delivering coal in the 
bins or sheds at Fort Slocom as may be required by the 
steamer ‘General Barry” during the period beginning Nov. 1 
of the current year, and ending June 30 next year. Complete 
information may be had on application. Address Capt. S. E. 
Smith, Quartermaster corps, U. S. Army, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


1581—New Orleans, La.—It is understood that the Leland 
Steamship Co. will contract some time in the near future for 
their annual requirements of coal involving approximately 
50,000 tons of steam coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Leland 
Steamship Co., 1210 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


$15S2—Erie, Penn.—Bids will be received until noon, Nov. 
1, for furnishing the outdoor poor with anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal for the year beginning Nov. 2, and also for fur- 
nishing the Directors of Poor with the best quality three- 
quarter screened lump coal for the Erie County Almshouse 
for the same perior. Specifications are on file. Address 
County Controller Joseph E. Leslie, Erie, Penn. , 





1583—New York—Bids will be received by the Depart- 
ment of Docks until noon, Oct. 27, for furnishing and deliver- 
ing approximately 2,000 tons of No. 3 buckwheat coal for 
use in the Borough of Richmond. For bids and awards on 
previous contracts of this department, see contract Nos. 935 
and 1068. Full particulars may be obtained on application. 
Address Comr. R. A. C. Smith, Pier “A,’? New York. 


1584—New Orleans, La.—The William Henderson Sugar 
Refinery at this place will contract for their annual require- 
ments of coal, involving approximately 50,000 tons, some time 
before the end of the current year. A good-grade steam coal 
is required, and quotations should be made f.o.b. their tracks 
in South Peters St. Address William Henderson, William 
Henderson Sugar Refinery, 749 South Peters St., New Orleans, 
La. 


1585—Montelair, N. J.—The State Board of Education will 
receive bids until noon, Oct. 30, for furnishing approximately 
600 tons of pea coal and 60 tons of Lackawanna stove coal. 
Prices are to include cost of delivery in the bins at the 
schools as may be required. Address Chn. Melvin A. Rice, 
Normal School Committee, State House, Trenton, N. J. 


1586—Pee Dee, S. C.—The Pee Dee Brick and Tile Co. 
will contract some time during November for their annual 
requirements of coal, amounting to approximately 700 tons a 
month. The business usually goes to the Stonega Coal and 
Coke Co. at about $2.40 per ton. The Pee Dee Co. has a 
storage capacity for 500 tons and deliveries are made by 
A. C. L. R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Edward Cox, Pee Dee Brick 
and Tile Co., Main St., Pee Dee, S. C. 


1587—Jeanette, Penn.—The Jeanette Borough School Dis- 
trict will receive bids until 8 p.m., Oct. 21, for furnishing 
and delivering coal to the various school buildings as may 
be required during the ensuing year. Full particulars may be 
obtained on application. Address Secy. J. C. Rovensky, Jean- 
ette Borough School Dist., Jeanette, Penn. 
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Contracts Awarded 
Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+1339—Cleveland, Ohio—This contract (p. 419), which pro- 
vides for furnishing approximately 4,500 tons of coal for the 
garbage reduction plant at this place, has been awarded to 
the Morris-Poston Coal Co. at $1.84 per ton. Address Dir. A, 
A. Benesch, Pub. Ser. Dept., 204 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 


#1341—Great Falls, Mont.—This contract (p. 410), which 
provides for furnishing the schools of District No. 1 with 
coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded to the Wil- 
bur Transfer and Storage Co. on the following basis: Mine 
run coal, f.o.b. and city school, $2.38 per ton; lump coal de- 
livered at county schools $3.85 per ton; lump coal f.o.b. yard, 
$3 per ton; lump coal delivered at Franklin School on the 
west side, $3.50 per ton. Approximately 1,500 tons of coal are 
consumed per year. Address Clk. H. A. Cary, School Dist. No. 
1, Great Falls, Mont. 


1435—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 490), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Canal Bank and Trust Co. with 
approximately 150 tons of bituminous coal, has been awarded 
to the W. G. Coyle Coal Co., the business being negotiated 
somewhat earlier this year than usual. Address Pur. Agt. 
EH. L. Kiefer, Canal Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


+1437—Osage City, Kan.—This contract (p. 390), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Electric Light Plant, and other 
city departments, with coal during the period beginning Sept. 
15 of the current year, and ending Mar. 15 of next year, has 
been awarded to John A. Johnson on Osage City shaft mine- 
run coal at $3.20 per ton. The Big Six Coal Co. bid $3.80 per 
ton for the same coal. Address City Clk. C. E. Johnson, 
Osage City, Kan. 

+1448S—Crosby, Minn.—This contract (p. 490), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 300 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Mahlum 
Lumber Co. at $4.67 per ton. Address Clk. J. E. McCoy, Inde- 
pendent School Dist., Franklin School Bldg., Crosby, Minn, 


*1454—Sharpsburg, Penn.—This contract (pv. 530), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with coal 
during the ensuing year, has been awarded to John Ross, at 
$2.10 per ton for %-in. lump coal. Address Secy. G. A. Speer, 
Bd. of Edu., Sharpsburg, Penn. 


1456—Portsmouth, Ohio—This contract (p. 530), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the County Infirmary with approximately 
5000 bu. of coal, has been awarded to the Norfolk & Chesa- 
peake Coal Co., at $1.65 per ton for mine-run coal f.o.b. Ports- 
mouth. Address County Audr. Thos. C. Patterson, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

1460—La Moure, N. D.—This contract (p. 530), which pro- 
vides for furnishing La Moure County Commissioners with 
approximately 100 tons of coal has been awarded to the 
Tanner Elevator Co. at $6.23 per ton for Hocking Valley or 
Virginia splint coal. Address County Audr. O. C. Temple, 
La Moure, N. D. 

+1467—Highmore, S. D.—This contract (p. 531), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements during the ensuing 
year to the County Court House, has been awarded to M. KE. 
Miller Co. on Youghiogheny coal at $7.35 per ton. Address 
Audr. L. W. Carter, Hyde County, Highmore, S. D. 


$1471—Fort Worth, Tex.—This contract (p. 531), which 
provides for furnishing the Tarrant County Orphans Home 
with coal has been awarded to Murphy & Anderson, at $4.95 
per ton. Address County Audr. J. A. Mulholland, Tarrant 
County, Fort Worth, Tex. 

#1472—Alpena, Mich.—This contract (p. 531), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with coal 
as may be required during the ensuing year, has been award- 
ed to M. N. Bedford & Co. on Youghiogheny three-quarter 
lump at $3.40 per ton delivered. Address Secy. Alfred E. Ash, 
Alpena Bd. of Edu. Alpena, Mich. 

1475—Cincinnati, Ohio—This contract (p. 531), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Hamilton County Infirmary at Car- 
thage, with approximately 1,500 tons of Pocahontas or New 
River mine-run coal, has been awarded to the Reliance Coal 
and Coke Co., at $2.44 per ton. Address Clk. Albert Reinhart, 
County Comr.’s Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1481—Mandan, N. D.—This contract (p. 576), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 200 tons of screened deep-mined lignite coal 
to be delivered at the various school houses, has been awarded 
to the Mandan Transfer Co. at $2.29 per ton. Address Clk 
J. H. Noakes, Bd. of Edu., Mandan, N. D. 


+1484—Sunbury, Penn.—This contract (pp. 576, 616), which 
provides for furnishing the County Government with 250 tons 
of anthracite pea coal, has been awarded to the low bidder, 
George A. Nevin, at $2.90 per ton. Address Controller Aaron 
Baker, Court House, Sunbury, Penn. 
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IG. 1 tells the story of the wise man. He saves 
and provides for the future. Each payday 
comes and gives him a lift. He pays his bills 


promptly, and after his bills are paid, each balance 
is somewhat higher than the one before. 


On the other hand, Fig. 2 illustrates the case of any 
number of persons. Here we see paydays coming at 
regular intervals, but followed by periods of temporary 
extravagance that result in a steady diminution of the 
capital of the thriftless person. 


An industrial organization of any kind that does not 
plan for the future cannot exist for any length of time. 
Yet many families try to get along on the “feast or 
famine’’ principle that inevitably winds up in failure. 


A young miner in the employ of a prosperous mining 
company recently remarked: “I don’t see why I 
can’t save any money. I’d like to save—that’s cer- 


tain. But for some reason or other I never have a> 


cent two weeks after payday.” 


The time to think about saving is the minute when 
the pay envelope is handed to you—not two weeks 
later. ‘The only practicable method of saving is to 
plan ahead and save first rather than last. The man 
who on payday lays by a reasonable and definite por- 
tion of his earnings is the one who accumulates wealth. 


What does the curve repre- 
‘senting your financial condi- 
tion look like? Does it showa 
gradual upward tendency or 
is it going steadily downhill? 









































The person who thinks he will save what is left after 
he has lived for two weeks or a month on the proceeds 
of his previous pay seldom has anything left to save. 


It is true that many families are enduring mis- 
fortune of one kind or another that prevents their 
saving anything. But there are countless others who 
are able and who know that they ought to save, but 
through indifference and lack of thrift they neglect 
the opportunity. On the other hand, it would seem 
that some persons have neither the ability nor the 
desire to save. 


An incentive in the direction of economy is a care- 
fully kept record of expenditures. If the person who 
thinks he cannot save will keep an account book for 
a month or two, or still better for a year, he will dis- 
cover upon looking back over it that there were many 
useless expenditures that could easily be avoided in 
the future and the money involved could be invested 
or be placed to advantage in the bank. 


An account book is useful also in planning for the 
future. With it onemay readily estimate the proportion 
of his income required for necessary expenses, and 
thus determine the amount he may immediately take 
out of each pay to add to his savings. The impor- 
tance of planning ahead cannot be over-estimated. 


ee | LI RIB EMEANS GROW JH—— 


The thrifty person grows in strength of character and in reputation. He provides for 
the future. A good name and a well-ordered life are things that are worth seeking. 
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American Markets 


BY Jet. K. Brown*® 





SY NOPSIS—Coal in the Transvaal and Natal 
may be produced cheaply, and the labor supply is 
adequate and fairly steady. Although certain 
obstacles are to be overcome, 1t would appear that, 
despite its somewhat lower quality, South African 
coal could be laid down in South America at a 
price that would make it a strong competitor of 
both North American and English fuels. 





In view of the discussions that have taken place on the 
possibility of an American export coal trade to the east- 
ern seaboard of South America, it may be of interest to 
have a look at the resources of another country which 
has an eye on that business for itself at some time in the 
future—namely, South Africa. 

A great variety of considerations help toward a coun- 
try’s success in an export coal tiade, but of the more 
important considerations there are, first, labor—since this 





ably not be more than $15 to $20. The mine provides the 
rations, which consist of meal throughout the week and 
meat once on Sunday. As a gratifying addition some 
mines now and again add vegetables if they can get them. 

Housing conditions are something on a par with the 
“quarters” of the negroes of the South in the days of 
slavery. A piece of ground is set apart, and on this 
either the company builds or the men themselves erect 
huts to suit their own taste. ‘Those companies that build 
their own huts usually go a step farther and surround 
the compound with a wall and gate. They also attend 
to the preservation of order and cleanliness through an 
almost military organization. At times of tribal fights 
and other (sometimes nocturnal) diversions on the part 
of the black population, the usefulness of such com- 
pounds as these is evident. 

Nevertheless the black man is not one whit behind his 
white brother in preferring his freedom, and those mines 
which do not draw the reins of control tightly and where a 





A SMALL HEADFRAME AND SCREEN HOUSE 


mainly determines the cost of production; second, the 
position of the mines governing the internal freights, and 
therefore costs at the point of shipment; third, the 
quality of the coal, which governs the price obtainable 
in the world’s markets; and fourth, the volume of the 
internal trade—limiting in this particular case the total 
production of the country to a tonnage proportionately 
much lower than the possible gross production even with 
present equipment. This is a direct cause of the desire 
to look seaward for new worlds to conquer. 

There is no ground upon which to base a comparison 
between coal-mining practice in South Africa and methods 
followed in the States, because the difference in essential 
features is great. There is a saying that ‘coal-mining 
practice is the same the world over,” but like many other 
“sayings,” it is only true superficially. An engineer 
accustomed to American practice, transported to South 
Africa, would find great differences on many points and 
would require to recast his knowledge and experience 
in order to judge the situation fairly. 

The labor of South Africa is of course “black,” but 
unlike the negro of the States, the black of South Africa 
only earns, roughly, 10 per cent. of the wages paid to the 
white man. Ona month’s work the black’s wage will prob- 


*149 Park St., Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


VIEW OF COLLIERY OFFICES FROM HEADFRAME 


little freedom is allowed are better off generally in the 
supply of labor they control. 

The operation of the compound is under the eye of an 
official known as the compound manager whose duty it 
is to see that the blacks are well treated, that peace is 
preserved and that sanitary conditions are fulfilled—a 
very important matter in a hot climate. Under his guid- 
ance the men turn out to the shaft in the morning, and 
he investigates any cases of absence or supposed malinger- 
ing. Through his report a mine manager knows before 
his men go down what places will be vacant. 


Natives Arg Farr MINERS 


As a rule the men make fair miners and if properly 
treated are faithful after a fashion. Harvest time in a 
country where work is a pastime to be avoided is of course 
always a period of scarcity in the labor market except 
with mines large enough to command great resources in 
recruiting. A “boy” well-treated will nearly always come 
back to the same mine after the agricultural work is done, 
and in many cases he will bring others of his own tribe 
with him. By attending to this point of fair treatment 
a steady stream of labor can be assured. 

Many races go to make up the admixture of “boys” 
at any mine. All are not always peacefully inclined, and 
a preponderance of any particular tribe is always a pos- 
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sible source of trouble. The larger operators have to put 
up with this condition as they cannot obtain a sufficient 
supply of labor entirely from one tribe. Smaller mines, 
whose requirements are less, are better able to get together 
boys from one district and to keep recruiting from the 
same area. 

To keep up the supply of labor there is a system of 
recruiting in vogue. The country is divided, except in 
the outlying areas, into labor districts, a commissioner 
presiding over each. The recruiting practically amounts 
to the employment of labor agents, just as is the custom 
to a great extent in this country, and is equally as un- 
satisfactory from all points of view except that of the 
recruiting officers. 

There are various terms of service agreed upon, ranging 
from six months to three years, the native having the 
choice in this respect; but once he has chosen, he is 
expected to stay out the length of time stated in the 
agreement. As a means to prevent his absconding, full 
particulars of his name, age, kraal, place of work and 
latterly in the actual labor areas his thumb prints are 
taken and registered with the commissioner of the district 
as being the distinctive marks of a “boy” employed by the 
mine designated. 

The definition of a “boy” is any male native from 12 
years of age to 80. Below 12 he is a “pickaninny” ; over 80 
he vanishes. A boy cannot leave one district for another 
without a written pass, and no ticket agent can issue 
a railway ticket without the production of this pass. 
Careful watch is kept on the coming and going of the 
natives, and any black man is liable to be asked by any 
police officer, and in fact in the outlying districts by any 
white man, to produce his pass. If it does not seem to 
be correct, he automatically goes to the police station. 


ABSCONDING Boys ARrE PromprLty DETECTED 


By these measures any runaway laborer is promptly 
trailed and the individual transported, even from a hew 
mine where he may have started work, back to the place 
to which he originally agreed to devote his sole services. 

In the coal mines work commences about 6 o’clock and 
continues till 6 o’clock at night. Usually the forenoon 
is the best work period. As a rule the native is of slight 
build, and although wiry, he does not last particularly 
well; consequently the most coal is obtained throughout 
the early hours. Depending on the seam and the condi- 
tions, an average of about two tons per day is produced 
per man employed underground. 

As miners the labor is fairly efficient, and the blacks 
are by no means devoid of intelligence. There are many 
tribes who seem to haye a liking for machinery, and 
many good enginemen have been evolved for operating 
stationary, locomotive and hoisting engines. 

It is against the law to have a black hoisting engineer, 
but nevertheless one sometimes comes across a native 
hoisting gayly and steadily throughout the day while his 
white boss and the proper hoistman may be sleeping off 
the “night before” carousal. To find that the blacks are 
capable in this respect is all the more creditable, since 
they have not been taught mechanics. Furthermore the 
language in use between the white and black does not 
permit of explanations on the subject of superheated 
steam or the uses of reversing gears. Consequently the 
black has to arrive at his knowledge seemingly by instinct 
and from watching the other man. 
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Under the conditions described the native exists prac- 
tically as a prisoner on parole. This or some similar 
system is necessary, however, in order to obtain some 
measure of control over the native population. As a rule 
the black’s sense of obligation is conspicuous by its 
absence, and his nature is largely migratory. 

White labor in a black man’s country is undoubtedly 
one of the curses of a manager’s life and represents the 
uncertain element in the South African labor market. 
As a rule the white man occupies the position of a 
small boss, and if a good man he is well worth the high 
wages paid him. Fortunately for the coal-mining districts 
the proportion of white to black can be held low, under 
proper management not exceeding 2 per cent.—a fact 
which helps materially the cost of mining. 

These conditions point to a steady labor supply that 
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SHOWS WHERE SOUTH AFRICAN COAL 
COMPETES WITH THAT OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


consequence the South African coal owner can be reason- 
ably sure that at the worst his cost’ of production will 
remain much at the same level for a considerable time. 
Any rise in wages will be slow—much slower than in 
coal fields operated by a white population. In other 
countries costs are constantly on the increase, but the 
South African producer will not suffer this misfortune. 


Mines Are Hiett AND SALUBRIOUS 

The mines in the Transvaal stand.on what is known 
as the high veldt, from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, and the climate is healthful. Outcrops of the 
coal beds are frequent in the “spruits” that cut into the 
geological arrangement of the rocks, but for the purpose 
of easy extraction are useless in comparison with other 
methods. As a rule the angle between the slope of the 
eround and the dip of the seam, if any, is only a few 
degrees. Above the coal there is more often than not 
a porous sandstone, which allows the water to pass 
through, causing great deterioration of the coal bed for 
a considerable area at the outcrop. 

To reach a good coal from the outcrop usually means 
the driving of an open ditch up to half a mile in extent, 
in which the coal would begin as a seam of a few inches 
of a soft, mushy nature and gradually increase in thick- 
ness as the cover increased. As a rule the amount of 
water, encountered is considerable but this depends on 
the rainfall. Above the seams the rocks are practically 
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sandstone filters, and nearly all the rain water finds its 
way down through the roof into the coal measure. 

The Transvaal coal field may be considered as one made 
up of thick beds, while Natal is possessed on the average 
of even a larger number, but not quite such thick seams. 
The bed most commonly worked around “Whitbank” in 
the Transvaal is known as the “Great Seam” and runs 
from 18 to 20 ft. thick. The cover is not great, about 80 
to 100 ft., and the problem of the successful extraction 
of the whole of this coal is still something for the future 
to solve. No attempt has been made at present to take 
coal out in any other way than in rooms, 50 per cent. 
being the average extraction. The roof, commonly a 
sandstone or perhaps part of the coal itself, stands well, 
and places are frequently seen 20 ft. wide, 12 to 15 ft. 
high, without a stick of timber and with the roof perfectly 
sound. 

The quality of the coal varies considerably, and in 
comparison with better-known seams on the American 





A VIEW OF THE VELDT FROM THE BANKHEAD 
OF AN AFRICAN COLLIERY 


side of the Atlantic is somewhat poor, but not sufficiently 
so to disqualify it entirely in any market. The ash is 
fairly high and the calorific value lower in proportion. 
Analyses of a few of the better-known coals from the 
various districts are given in the accompanying table: 


ANALYSES OF A FEW SOUTH AFRICAN COALS 


Mois- Volatile Fixed 
ture Matter Carbon Ash Sulphur B.t.u. 


Cape Colony— 


Stormberes ian ssi. a rare 9.22 68.44 27.34 UBC es sac 
Stormberg ...... 1.50 9.50 68.51 19.70 0.79) Sameeter sis: 
Beaufort West... ... Hi lyre 76.2 2.14 0.86 12,740 
INGWee Lee cue cae she 6.92 83.44 7.95 0.87 14,090 
Orange River Colony— 
Vereeniging .... 5.67 23.21 50.94 18.25 1.94 8,950 
Vereeniging .... 5.40 22.48 50.80 iS295 1.26 9,320 
Transvaal— 
SPITE SZ eouesee eis 3.12 24.94 54.33 16.27 1.45 10,980 
SPINES eet eee ce 4.59 21.76 52.50 21.5 2.00 9,030 
Middleburg ..... Loh 24.47 51.50 17.20 5.46 9,700 
Middleburg ..... 2.38 85155 60.71 11.46 0.53 12,200 
Middleburg ..... 2.22 25.83 57.19 14.76 0.53 11,720 
Middleburg ..... 0.41 21.14 67.61 10.84 0.74 13,160 
Middleburg ..... 159 2193 60.60 14.83 1.05 10,920 
Middleburg ..... 1.95 28.45 58.65 10.95 0.38 11,940 
x Middleburg ..... 2.05 24.10 60.35 13.50 0.43 11,940 
Yatal— 
Newcastle: ..5... , 19.80 68.88 SEES ie 12,490 
Newcastle ...... a tle 23.56 64.16 10.05 1.38 132150 
Newcastle ....:. 1.60 29.10 20.90 10.65 1.50 13,530 


The coal measures are usually reached through shafts 
or, frequently, inclines. The beds are usually fairly level, 
and an incline driven at an angle of 20 deg. or more 
reaches most of the measures at a reasonable distance. 
In this slope either a conveyor or an endless-rope haulage 
is installed. With the first method, dumping is done 
underground, while with the latter the cars are hauled 
up in the usual manner. 

This system has at least two important advantages: 
It dispenses with the necessity of an engineman, which 
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in the case of the endless haul is a white engineman, and 
secondly, it provides an inchne, which is safer than a 
shaft. Slopes are typical of Transvaal practice where 
conditions are suitable, but in Natal, with deeper seams, 
shafts are more common. Extraction is almost invariably 
by the room-and-pillar method, with small pillars and 
large rooms. The results of the working cannot be 
called economical, inasmuch as the percentage of round 
coal produced is low. The following figures represent 
an average of what is the usual standard attained by 
some of the larger companies: 


In the Transvaal In Natal 
ROUn A ae rutile wn atnitetetatece te taterebetets einer ene 43% to 44% 65% 
Nut. ..cclstecereteiaietereuk eee Pecte relates hate ese 17% to 16% 15% 
Pea, anid Ei eereic eu terersasta tere cnet erercney eye 14% to 16% 1% 
Pickin gs Gis lhcwisks Ghia ty Creer ete ae ueet ate 26% to 24% 13% 


As there is practically no sale for pea, duff or pickings, 
except a small amount to the power companies at a price 
around 12c. per ton, the majority of the companies are 
compelled to dump this material, and as most of the 
coals contain a fair proportion of sulphur, spontaneous 
combustion takes place as soon as the heap reaches about 
10 ft. in height. The result is that nearly all these 
coalbanks are on fire and may be seen burning for miles 
across the veldt. 

As the coal district is mainly in a woodless country, 
the mines have either to import the needed timber or 
else grow their own supplies, but until the timber growth 
is sufficient for mining purposes (from 5 to 7 years) 
present supplies must be bought at a high figure. Tree 
planting is now being done by many of the collieries. 


SoutH Arrica Wastes Its NaturaL RESOURCES 


Conservation of the fuel supplies is a subject that has 
been discussed in the abstract, but like all developing 
countries South Africa is prodigal of its native resources. 
In one way this is easily understood, as the country is 
vast and in many parts practically unexplored; con- 
sequently the store of coal appears inexhaustible. 

The carboniferous rocks in which the coal beds are 
found stretch from Laingsburg in Cape Colony in a 
northeasterly direction 750 mi. to Middleburg in the 
Transvaal and at right-angles to this from Kimberley 
to Umtata in Cape Colony, a distance of 350 mi. This 
gives for the carboniferous system a total area of about 
262,000 sq.mi. It is as yet unknown how much of this 
area actually contains workable coal beds—undoubtedly 
much of it is barren; but coal is at present being operated 
in four distinct regions—the Natal coal field, the Trans- 
vaal coal field (Middleburg), the Orange Free State area 
(Vereeniging) and the Cape Colony area (Stormberg). 
There is a distance between the Natal and the Cape areas 
of 350 mi. 

Last year the Geological Survey of the Union of South 
Africa gave the following rough estimate of the coal 
resources : 


Average Total 
District Area, Sq.Mi. Thickness, Ft. Tonnage 

AMER M ER A. SAicior! nenckn SO ,000 6 36,000,000,000 
Natale 28 pe cca arerers 1,000 9,400,000,000 
Zululand eee aeeiehescete 1,250 4 6,000,000,000 
Orange Free State..... ] 
Cape Basuto-land..... Genes 4 4,800,000,000 
AWASILAM, ete cieraretenere esate 

id hcl 28 ME aS ens eR a AS no Me ents S.O05 0 WOE 56,200,000,000 


Since the location of new coal fields has little attraction 
under present conditions for either private or collective 
enterprise or the state, it follows that as there is no in- 
centive to exploration the foregoing is a conservative 
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estimate and is only applicable to those areas in which 
actual operations are at present being carried on. Further, 
it is to be remembered that most of this coal is easily 
mined, as capital expenditures are low and working- 
costs even less in their proper relations. Mining-costs, as 
may be expected, are reasonable and may be held to 
average roughly for the Transvaal 48c. per ton and for 
Natal 70c. per ton. 

Owing to the excessive competition of past years, 
through easy production, the price of coal to the con- 
sumer is as low as anywhere in the world. For many 
years this has averaged much as follows, taking into 
allowance various fluctuations: Round coal, $1.16; pea, 
12¢c.; nut, 70c.—all at the mine mouth, and averaging 
per ton at the mine possibly 67c. in the Transvaal. 


MINEs AND Rartways User Most or tur CoAL 


Of the coal sold the larger quantity is consigned to 
the mines and railways on a well-defined calorific basis, 
while the remainder goes to the householder trade of the 
few cities—Johannesburg, Pretoria, Lourenco Marquez, 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban. The total internal (Trans- 
vaal) consumption is limited to around 5,000,000 tons 
annually, little enough to feed an ever-growing number 
of mines, while the total for the Union approximates 
7,500,000 tons. Natal has practically no internal con- 
sumption and caters almost entirely to a bunker trade 
at Durban. 

With the easy operation of the coal seams, the price 
of coal was at first only kept.from going lower by the 
fact that railway routes are few and freight rates high. 

Latterly and with various vicissitudes, codperative 
bodies—the Transvaal Coal Owners’ Association and the 
Natal Coal Owners’ Association—have come into and 
have gone out of existence. The final success of such a 
body is always problematical, as their troubles are many 
in a land where coal mines are easily opened. Such an 
association is usually a corporate body in which the 
various companies hold stock. They work along the 
line of pooling the output to regulate the price and 
conserving the market for the benefit of the collieries 
concerned. 

Coal is sold to these associations by the mines at 
fixed prices and a certain stipulated tonnage worked, 
the total trade being divided among the companies con- 
cerned pro rata. Any increase in tonnage sold by the 
association is also divided, but any increase in price goes 
to the association’s benefit and returns to the mines as 
dividends on stock. Such a combine, as it has been well 
named, has been of great service. 

It is a common feature, however, to find within a year 
or two other operators appearing in the field and demand- 
ing their share of the “turnover,’ and so rifts within 
the lute develop that may ultimately lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the association, which then possibly remains in 
abeyance until matters become so bad as to compel the 
formation of a fresh combine. This has occurred several 
times in the history of the Natal and Transvaal fields. 


A ComBIneE Has BEEN AN ACCOMPLISHED Fact 


But it is important to note that such a combine com- 
prising a great number of scattered collieries, with many 
conflicting interests (capital stock in South African, 
French, German and English hands; control in some 
cases held by steamship lines, gold-mining companies, 
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diamond companies, independent companies; some con- 
cerns 100 mi. nearer the market than others—conditions 
many and varied), distributed over the huge coal fields in 
the Natal and Transvaal, has been actually accomplished 
and operated successfully, and admittedly to the profit 
of the participants in the pool. Recently there has been 
discussion of a combine of interests between the Trans- 
vaal and Natal, and such a combine, when it takes place, 
as it probably will, will actually represent an agreement 
among all the South African coal-mining interests. 

Believers in the future of South Africa are great 
advocates of the development of an export coal trade. 
The facts that there are such large known reserves of 
fuel, easily and cheaply worked, and that the internal 
industrial market—which with the exception of a few 
cities is mainly the consumption in the gold mines—is not 
equal to absorbing the surplus production, have compelled 
a serious study of the question and aroused interest all 
over the Union. 

Export trade for the Transvaal must be conducted 
through the port of Delagoa Bay, in Portuguese territory, 
270 mi. away. Until recently this has been out of the 
question, as that port had no means of handling an 
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THE AREA OCCUPIED BY CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS IN 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


export trade of any dimensions. There now exists, 
however, a fair coaling plant at this point, and the output 
of the Transvaal collieries to an oversea market has been 
going steadily up. 

The coal finds a market in India, against the native- 
produced fuel, in Ceylon and Madagascar, against Jap- 
anese, Australian and British coals; and now that the 
possibilities of an export trade in this direction have 
been demonstrated as profitable under present freights and 
costs, efforts for its increase through increased facilities 
and closer codperation may be expected. 

The Natal coals find a market through the port of 
Durban, 240 mi. from the coal fields, and while the output 
approximates only 3,000,000 tons, by far the greatest 
quantity (80 per cent.) is taken as bunker fuel. There 
has been in the past little export trade carried on. Natal 
coal also finds its way to the Capetown market in com- 
petition with Welsh and English coals, but the price 
obtained is less than for the Welsh coal owing to a lower 
calorific value. Welsh coal sells at $5.70 f.o.b. Cape- 


town, while Natal coal sells at $4.60. 


As already hinted, an export coal trade is a “South 
African dream.” The proposal has been made more than 
once, and seriously considered within the last few years, 
that given a community of interest between the countries 
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comprising the Union, Natal coal could find a market 
on the west coast of Africa and the east coast of South 
America, leaving the eastern market to the Transvaal. 

It was calculated that the coal cost on board at Durban 
per ton would be from $2.60 to $2.90, and that given 
reasonable freight rates, this would enable it to compete 
with the coal at present enjoying the markets above men- 


tioned. As the South African railways are government 
owned, state aid was to be secured in obtaining lower 


coal-carrying rates from the coal fields in Natal to the 

port itself. 

No 
The South American market has looked good to South 

African eyes for many years, but there is a difficulty 

which centers round the question of return freights. 


THERE ARE ReturN FREIGHTS 


South Africa and South America are two countries 
similar in situation, in climatic conditions and in in- 


dustrial and agricultural progress. The result is that 
neither country produces any material nor has any 
industry the product of which the other country needs. 
South America can send to South Africa nothing in 
exchange as freight for the returning coal bottoms. 

To obviate this difficulty a round trip of the vessels 
engaged in the trade has been suggested—South Africa 
to South America, South America to England, and from 
England back again to South Africa. This is feasible, 
but on the other hand it is hardly conceivable that the 
movement of cargoes will so coincide as to allow of the 
steady invasion of a coal market all the year round. 

The relative distance of the ports of coal shipment 
from, say, Montevideo, is approximately as _ follows: 
Durban to Montevideo, 4,000 mi.; Hampton Roads to 
Montevideo, 5,500 mi.; Swansea to Montevideo, 5,900 mi. 
mi. 

Thus freight rates favor the Union on the distance. 
Calculating the cost of the coal on board at Montevideo, 
on the basis of freight rates plus cost delivered at 
shipping point, the relative selling prices would appear 
as follows: 














Welsh Virginia Newcastle 

Coal Coal Steam Natal 
Price at point of shipment at 50 $2.80 $3.28 $2.95 
BPreishtiaaccmntott ace iceails 3.10 3.60 3.80 2.50 

$7.60 $6.40 $7.08 $5.45 


While in no sense can these figures be taken as actually 
comparative, since freight rates and prices are subject 
at all times (and especially now) to considerable fluctu- 
ations, nevertheless they seem to show that South Africa’s 
claim of being able to reach the South American market 
at competitive prices is not unjustified. 


A Rk&sumi& oF CONDITIONS 


It would therefore appear that, given strong combina- 
tion, backed by the state, and reduced rail rates, South 
Africa would have a more than reasonable chance of 
obtaining a considerable share of the South American 
trade. Further, a South Africa combine, determined on 
expansion through export trade, would be a powerful factor 
in obtaining and forcing the freight reductions necessary, 
both on the sea and overland. The completion of plants 
at the coaling ports is a step on the way to the trade 
desired. 

Again, the number of collieries catering under this 
system to an export trade would have the advantage ot 
assuring quick loading, prompt dispatch and, above all, 
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uniform, well-graded quality. There is nothing to pre- 
vent such an association, while there is on the other hand 
the example of a successfill precedent. 

The coal trade generally is gradually being forced into 
the position of having nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by the consummation of the many-times-suggested 
combine. The special features brought forward have 
been : 

(a) The pooling of all internal trade and the hoped-for 
export business. 

(b) The allocation, according to production, of the 
Indian and East African coast trade to the Transvaal 
mines through Delagoa Bay. 

(c) The allocation of the Capetown seaboard, West 
African coast and South American coast to the Natal 
mines through Durban. 

(d) The construction of strategic railway lines for the 
transport of export coal and the reduction of freights 
to the sea from the mines. 

(e) The construction of coaling piers at the two ports 
and the organizing of a bo Deine fleet. 

In a few words, South Africa’s feeling is that the Coal 
Owners’ Association, the government and the railways 
have “a unique and obvious opportunity to promote in- 
dustrial expansion at the expense of oversea competition.” 
The Union produces cheap, easily worked coal, of which 
there are great reserve areas, while every problem within 
its borders can be overcome. The existing mines are 
equipped for producing approximately 2,000,000 tons 
annually above their present output, and with an export 
outlet available production from fresh areas would be 
prompt. 

Only one difficulty bars the way: South Africa is in 
the same position as the United States in that she has 
not the vessels with which to carry on her coal trade and 
has less chance of obtaining them owing to the dearth 
of return cargoes. It is true that the average quality 
of the coal is lower than that of the fuels with which 
it will have to compete, and the export range of any 
coal depends in these days strictly upon its value as a 
fuel. But seemingly South Africa has a margin to 
come and go on in this respect. 


@ 
Coal im the Russiam Caucasus 


The coal industry of the Caucasus is in its infancy, but 
is capable of considerable development. Traces of coal 
are found in many of the governments of this district. 
Perhaps the most important known deposit is at Sosooze, 
in the government of Kars. ‘This deposit covers an area 
of more than 300 sq.mi., and the coal is reported to be 
of uniform quality and high grade. Serious prospecting 
work was started only in 1914. The concessionaire has 
also been granted a concession for the construction of 
60 mi. of railroad from Sosooze to Kars. 

The retail price of local coal at Tiflis averaged during 
the year $9.58 per ton, and the price of Donetz coal at 
Tiflis in 1914 ran from $22.35 to $23.95 per ton. During 
December, however, prices rose by 50 per cent. The 
output of coal in the Donetz Basin increased during 1914 
by 19 per cent. and of anthracite by 25 per cent. The 
consumption of coal by local railroads increased by 22 
per cent. Of foreign coal 445,171 tons was imported into 
Russia for the use of the railroads, duty free, during the 
first six months of 1914. 
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SYNOPSIS—Of the two methods available for 
converting alternating into direct current the rotary 
converter of recent design possesses some important 
advantages over the motor-generator set. Among 
these are greater simplicity and greater overload 
capacity. 





Direct current is eminently suited for the operation 
of certain appliances used in the production of coal, while 
alternating current is the better medium for power trans- 
mission. Up to this time, haulage locomotives arranged 
for alternating current have made little progress, and 
a successful mining locomotive of this type is not yet in 
sight. Mining machines are now being built with alter- 
nating-current motors, but they have a limited application 
because of the inherent characteristics of the induction 
motor. 

In small mines where no haulage is contemplated it 
may be advisable to use mining machines equipped with 
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Per Cent. Efficiency 


Q 25 50 15 100 125 150 
Per Cent. Load 


CURVES SHOWING THE EFFICIENCY OF A MOTOR- 
GENERATOR AND A ROTARY CONVERTER 


induction motors, but where haulage is already installed 
or its future use is possible, it is advisable to consider 
only machines operated with direct-current motors. Other 
equipment such as pumps and hoists can be run success- 
fully with alternating current applied at the transmission 
voltage, or by the use of transformers such voltage 
can be secured as may be most desirable. 

The potential of direct current is limited to 650 volts, 
and in the interest of safety it is often desirable to make 
the limit 300 volts. For transmission purposes under- 
ground, alternating current at much higher pressures may 
be used, the exact voltage being dependent upon the 
length of the distribution lines and the amount of power 
to be transmitted. 

In order to get proper results in a large mine, it is 
necessary to transmit the power in the form of alternat: 
ing current, converting it to direct current for the opera 
tion of locomotives, mining machines, small pumps, ete. 





*Randolph-Means Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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To accomplish this conversion, we have our choice between 
the rotary converter and the motor-generator set. In 
recent years the motor-generator set has been so improved 
that it is now a rugged and reliable piece of apparatus 
and has been applied extensively in many districts where 
alternating current is available. Recent developments 
in the rotary converter, however, have not only made this 
device a competitor of the motor-generator set, but pres- 
ent indications point to its adoption in mining. work 
in preference to the other machine. 

Machines used for converting alternating into direct 
current are rated on their ability to carry a constant load 
rather than to take care of the actual operating cycle 
of a mine. A mining load is extremely unsteady, and 
machinery adapted to carrying wide fluctuations should 
be selected for the conditions existing in the average 
mine. 

In the case of a motor-generator set, the capacity of 
the machine is limited by the ability of the motor to keep 
in step or that of the generator to commutate at over- 
loads. The usual practice is to arrange the motor so that 
it will, under proper conditions, carry well up to 100 
per cent. overload, but this implies a normal alternating- 
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current voltage which cannot always be maintained. 
Manufacturers customarily design the direct-current unit 
to carry 75 to 100 per cent. momentary overload without 
serious flashing at the brushes. 


_MOMENTARY OVERLOAD OF 200 PER CENT. Is PossIBLE 


In the case of a rotary converter, the only limiting 
feature of short overloads is that of commutation, and in 
a properly designed machine it should be possible to 
carry 200 per cent. overload for short periods of time. 

Inasmuch as the overloads are of short duration, no 
undue heating occurs in the winding of the rotary or of 
the transformers used in connection with the outfit. 

The accompanying chart shows a typical direct-cur- 
rent mining load. In actual practice it was found neces- 
sary to use two 150-kw. motor-generator sets to handle 


‘this load, yet it could easily have been carried by one 


200-kw. rotary converter of proper design. 

In certain cases it is possible to arrange the work so 
as to reduce overloads, but in general an arrangement 
that would give any material overload reduction would so 
affect the operation of the mine as to result in decreased 
output with increased cost. This implies that the load 
ordinarily encountered in mine work is a fixed condition 
and equipment must be designed to handle a demand 
fluctuating between wide limits with a low average value 
as compared to the maximum. This condition the rotary 
is eminently fitted to meet. 
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The first cost of a rotary converter, together with 
transformers, designed for a certain continuous load, may 
be slightly higher than that of a motor-generator set, but 
the cost of a rotary to handle the average mining load 
should be lower than that of a motor-generator set to 
perform a like cycle of work. This is because of its greater 
overload capacity. The reliability of operation favors 
the rotary converter of recent design as compared to the 
motor-generator set. Transformers are extremely reliable 
in every way, and the rotary has a low-voltage field and 
armature winding and is one machine. 

The synchronous motor of a motor-generator set usu- 
ally has a high-voltage winding and a revolving field that 
must be insulated for high induced potentials. The 
field and armature winding on the direct-current end, in 
the case of 500-volt machines, must be provided with an 
exciter. Thus we have two complete machines in the case 
of 250 volts and three in the case of 500 volts. 

The efficiency of the rotary together with its transform- 
ers is high, reference to the curves showing just what 
this value is. When the load under which these machines 
operate is considered, it is apparent that the saving 
in power in a rotary is an important item and cannot 
be ignored. The actual operating efficiency of a motor- 
generator set on a mining load will be around 70 per 
cent. or lower, while that of a rotary with its transformers 
should be 80 per cent. or above. 

It is possible to secure considerable overcompounding 
on the direct-current end of a motor-generator set, while 
a rotary will give a flat voltage or a very small amount 
of overcompounding. The direct-current voltage of a 
motor-generator set is a fixed quantity and cannot be 
varied beyond the limits fixed by its design. The voltage 
of a rotary can be varied by changing transformer taps. 

A flat voltage is exactly what is required when a substa- 
tion is located properly with respect to its work. Thus in 
general, the regulation of the direct-current voltage of a 
rotary is better suited to the work than a voltage that fluc- 
tuates with the load. 

The rotary converter operates at about unity power 
factor, which is ideal so far as this part of the load is 
concerned. If it is desirable to correct the power fac- 
tor for other apparatus on the line, a proper condenser 
should be used and so located as to furnish the maximum 
amount of effective correction rather than depend on syn- 
chronous motor-generator sets placed without regard to 
location for proper correction of power factor and oper- 
ated without consideration of the amount of correction 
required at different times. 
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A Cold Winter Coming? 


The sale of what are known as fire goods—that is, 
stoves and furnishings, pokers, tongs, coalhods, stove 
boards and the like—is always a gamble with the weather 
so far as the merchants in these lines are concerned. Both 
the wholesaler and the retailer must place their orders 
far in advance if they are to have the goods when needed. 

The volume of business depends largely upon two 
factors—the amount of goods carried over by the retail- 
ers from the previous season and the nature of the weather 
in November and early in December. An early cold 
snap, especially if severe and prolonged, means a great 
volume of buying by the householder. If, however, the 
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cold weather be delayed until after Christmas, it appar- 
eutly has no effect whatever upon business. 

After Christmas, be the cold ever so pronounced, the 
consumer evidently makes up his mind to get along with 
such heating apparatus as he has for the remainder of 
the season rather than buy new ones. ‘This year the 
whole body of the trade is banking on a cold winter, 
judging from the volume of its buying. This judgment 
has the merit of consistency, since the past three winters 
have been rather mild and in the general law of averages a 
cold season is due.-—New York Times. 
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Drinking Fountain for Mine 


By D. E. CHaARtLtTon* 


The fountain illustrated herewith is simple in con- 
struction, applicable for underground or surface use and 
may be made from material generally on hand at the 
mine, says The Hngineering and Mining Journal. The 
cup is made of a 5-in. coupling bushed at the lower 
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A SIMPLE DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


end and reduced to connect with a 1-in. pipe which acts 
as a drain, taking care of the overflow of water. The fresh 
water enters through the 14-in. pipe that passes through 
the 1-in. pipe. The male end of a Keewanee union 
will serve as a suitable nozzle. The apparatus is sup- 
ported and held to a wooden post by means of staples. 


*Mining engineer, Virginia, Minn. 


October 30, 1915 
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By E. H. BonnEt* 





SYNOPSIS—Most large consumers of cement em- 
ploy elaborate tests on this material before using 
it. This is not generally the case with coal com- 
panies. Two tests, one with the thumbnail and 
the other with a pailful of boiling water, may go far 
toward determining the adaptability of any ship- 
ment of cement for the purpose intended. 





Concrete is being used more and more extensively every 
day. It has long been employed in building construc- 
tion, but it is only within comparatively recent years that 
it has been much used around mines. The development 
of its use in colliery practice has, however, been rapid; 
and it is now employed in a variety of ways, such as in 
building bridges, houses, tipples and breakers, as well as 
to a large extent for engine, fan and pump foundations, 
brattices, overcasts, entry and tunnel linings and in numer- 
ous other capacities where the quantity used at any one 
time is small, but which in the aggregate constitutes a 
considerable amount. 

The principal constituent of concrete is cement—not in 
quantity, but in importance. It may seem needless to 
say that not all cement is good cement. It is, however, 
not like a great many other materials the quality of which 
can be determined by sight inspection. A bad cement ap- 
pears the same as a good one. An adequate test is import- 
ant, since the uses to which cement or concrete is generally 
put are such that a failure would entail a large loss. 

Most architects, large building contractors and the 
larger railroads test all the cement they use, but it has 
been my experience that little of this material used in 
and around mines is tested. This may be owing in large 
measure to the cost of having the cement tested and also 
because of the delay in waiting for the chemist’s report. 
Probably also it arises from a lack of knowledge on the 
part of mine managers and engineers concerning the im- 
portance of testing. To them cement is cement. 

I have in mind one coal company which maintains a 
large and efficient corps of chemists for testing coal, oil 
and mine air, yet still in an important and expensive 
structure it used 5,000 bbl. of cement without testing. 
I have also known of shipments of cement which were 
rejected by one purchaser, being sent to and accepted by 
other parties who did not test the cement they used. 

The American Society for Testing Materials has for- 
mulated some elaborate tests for cement, and all such 
material should be bought with the specification that it 
must pass these tests. There are a few simple trials, how- 
ever, to which cement may be subjected that anyone can 
apply with simple apparatus and that for all ordinary 
purposes give dependable results. 


Mertruop or PROCEDURE 


First a sample of the cement must be secured. The 
taking of this sample depends largely on the quantity of 
cement to be tested, but in most cases a small amount 
should be taken from every tenth barrel or sack in the 
shipment. These samples should then be mixed together, 


*378 Twelfth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


the total quantity taken being about 10 lb. This should 
then be thoroughly mixed and about 14 Ib. taken for the 
test. 

This should be mixed with water on a piece of glass 
about 18 in. square and worked, just as bread is kneaded, 
into a paste of about the consistency of putty. This 
kneading should take about 5 min. If after kneading, 
the paste is worked into a ball and dropped a distance of 
about 2 ft. to the mixing board and water spatters out, 
the cement is too wet, while if the ball cracks it is too 


‘dry. The proper amount of water can be determined with 


a little practice. It will vary somewhat with different 
cements, but will ordinarily run close to 25 per cent. 
of the amount of cement used. 

This paste is then made into two pats or mud pies on 
pieces of glass 4 in. square, the pats being 3 in. in diame- 
ter, about 1 in. thick in the center, and running down 
to thin edges. The pats are then put in a moisture box. 
This may be easily made. It is simply a box with a fairly 
tight lid, capable of holding water, with a tray to hold 
the pats above the liquid. If no moisture box is at 
hand, the pats can be kept moist by wrapping: them in 
damp cloths. 

One pat is from time to time tested for setting. This 
is done by using the thumbnail. When an impression 
can no longer be made with the nail, the pat is said to 
have set. This set must not take place in less than 1 hr. 
or in more than 10 hr. in order for the cement to pass the 
test. The other pat is kept in the moisture box for 24 
hr., at the end of which time it is placed in a bucket of 
water. This is then heated and allowed to boil for 4 hr., 
at the end of which time the pat is allowed to cool slowly 
and in order to pass the test must show no signs of 
checking or cracking. 

It will be noted that one pat can be used for both of 
the tests. However, less than 14 lb. of cement should not 
be used, as any smaller quantity is difficult to handle. 
A larger quantity than this can be used, if found conven- 
ient, and the excess thrown away. 

This boil test is one of those used by the chemists and 
is called the constancy-of-volume test. A cement may 
pass all the other tests and when used make a fine, firm 
piece of concrete and still in a number of years begin to 
disintegrate. It is to determine this quality of the ce- 
ment that this test is employed. Most of the standard 
brands of portland cement of today will pass the other 
tests. Some manufacturers, however, in order to make 
a cement of great strength mix in an excess of free lime. 
This adds strength to the cement, but when this class of 
material is used, the concrete is likely to disintegrate and 
crumble away after a few years. This variety of cement 
will not pass the boil test. 

In somewhat over 200 samples which I have tested in 
the last year none have failed to pass the other tests, 
with one exception, which was too fast in setting. Six- 
teen samples failed to pass the boil test, however, and 
were rejected. 

A cement which fails to pass this boil test may after 
aging for 30 days pass it and can then be accepted. A 
fresh sample must be taken for this test. I believe, 
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however, that the time for aging is before the cement 
leaves the factory, and have consequently always rejected 
this cement immediately. The purchaser is paying for a 
finished product and should not be expected to store and 
age a material when this is one of the processes of manu- 
facture. 

It will be seen that the only apparatus required in apply- 
ing these tests consists of several pieces of glass and a 
bucket, together with some method of applying heat 
thereto. A glass cutter is convenient with which to cut 
the small pieces of glass used for the pats, as is also a 
small pointing trowel with which to work the material 
on the glasses. The outfit costs less than a dollar. 

I might add in closing that I know of .some railroad 
companies that depend almost entirely on this boil test. 


I also know of a bridge built over the Ohio River, all of | 


the cement used on which was tested in this manner in the 
engineer’s room at the hotel. It is advisable, however, 
when building any structure involving the outlay of a 
considerable amount of money that the cement be tested 
by one who is properly equipped and is familiar with 
testing this class of material. 


Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Constantly and in various ways we learn that the out- 
side world has a very poor opinion of our people and their 
standing in society. 

Sometimes it is by word of mouth from strangers pass- 
ing through, sometimes through letters received in protest 
of things we have done or are about to do, as reported to 
the world at large by some metropolitan paper, or again 
through the actions of people who are called into our camp 
unexpectedly by business or social necessity. 

During the past week the tragic death of one of our citi- 
zens brought into our camp a very estimable lady from a 
distant city, and through her coming we were made to real- 
ize how prejudice against mining folk may affect human 
happiness. 

Most of the circumstances in this particular case have 
only become known to us during the week, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Arnold Cross and his family had lived 
in our camp for several years. Arnold Cross is the young 
man who was buried this week, and the lady that came 
here as a stranger, and by her coming brought out all of 
the facts, was Arnold’s mother. 

Ten years ago Arnold Cross, then a young man just 
cut of college, accepted a position as school teacher in a 
Pennsylvania mining-camp village. ‘Two years later he 
fell in love with a miner’s daughter and married her. 

Arnold’s mother was a widow of some means living in 
Boston. She had never visited a mining camp, but with 
the prejudice so characteristic of city folk she assumed 
that her son had brought disgrace upon the family name— 
a name which had been prominent in Massachusetts his- 
tory for several generations—and true to the traditions 
of her forefathers she disinherited the son. 

In a few years Arnold tired of teaching and decided to 
learn the mining business. 

His father-in-law, a thrifty coal digger, gave him the 
opportunity by taking him in as a “buddy.” Within a 
few months his earnings were larger than the salary he had 
received as a teacher, and he never regretted the step. 
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After getting practical experience, he made up his mind 
to prepare himself for the mine foreman’s examination, 
and at the next session of the examining board he passed 
with a high mark; but the length of his experience would 
not permit him to obtain a certificate, so he came to our 
state, where the requirements were not so severe. 

He accepted a position at our camp as assistant foreman 
and was in line for promotion to a foreman’s job with the 
next vacancy. 

Marrying a miner’s daughter was bad enough from his 
mother’s standpoint, but accepting work in the mines was 
past understanding, and from the time he went to work in 
the mines his mother even refused to correspond with him. 

One of those unaccountable explosions of a small gas 
pocket where gas was never expected snuffed out Arnold’s 
life last week, and his mother’s arrival in our camp was in 
answer to a telegram announcing his death. 

We have had the unhappy lady as a guest at our house 
during her entire visit, and it fell to my lot to make her 
realize that her son had followed an honorable occupation, 
had acquitted himself with credit in that occupation and 
left behind a wife loved and respected by everyone in our 
village and of whom any family might well be proud. 

That I did my work well is evidenced by the fact that 
Arnold’s wife is to go to Boston with the mother to make 
her home there for an indefinite period. 


Staging Hangers for Riveters 
on Structural Work 


Shnging a staging for riveters on structural ironwork, 
says The Engineering and Mining Journal, is too often 
done with ropes, which for this purpose are both unsatis- 
factory and unsafe. A cheap and convenient hanger, 
shown in the accompanying sketch, is made of 114-in. 
round iron, with a large eye at the lower end and a hook 
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STAGING FOR STRUGTURAL IRONWORKERS 


at the upper end to hook over the I-beams or other 
structural members. Through the eye is inserted a 4x4 
timber on top of which 2-in. planks are laid. The cost 
of these hangers is small, they are light and can be 
handled easily, and they are not liable to destruction. 
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By REGINALD T'RAUTSCIIOLD* 





SY NOPSIS—An analysis of the causes leading up 
to the reason for the adoption of the more rigid 
specifications. The requirements of the new pro- 
posals can only result in higher bids to protect 
against penalties. Methods of sampling and analy- 
sis are open to criticism. 


The revised specifications for the purchase of coal by 
the various departments of New York City are truly 
remarkable in their impracticability, their radicalism and 
their injustice to the dealers, and this in spite of the fact 
that they are the result of months of work on the part of 
a special committee representing the largest coal-using 
departments, assisted by the Bureau of Standards of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. They were taken 
up because the rather drastic specifications adopted some 
four years ago failed to satisfactorily protect the city’s 
interest. 

The city discovered that under the old specifications 
it was paying more for coal and receiving consignments of 
a poorer quality than certain individuals and private cor- 
porations. A more careful investigation by the committee 
might have traced the trouble to failure to secure widely 
competitive bidding between reputable dealers owing to 
the severity of the old specifications. Instead of which, 
though the committee rightfully came to the conclusion 
that the fault lay with the old specifications, they pro- 
ceeded to make these still more exacting, apparently hop- 
ing to lower the cost of coal by demanding that it meet 
much harder conditions. 


PrIcE GOVERNED BY DEMAND 


The price of coal, like that of any other commodity, is 
governed by the law of supply and demand, and if the city 
has paid higher prices and received poorer coal than 
others, it has been because this incontrovertible law has 
been further complicated by the insistence of the right 
of selection. Coal dealers are not necessarily less honest 
than other merchants and if not burdened by too many 
conditions will serve the city as well as they do other 
customers. The value of the coal they have for sale is 
fixed by the general demand, and if this is interfered 
with by the insistence of the right of selection and con- 
demnation, it is only to be expected that a higher price 
will be demanded or a poorer quality supplied. 

To return to a consideration of the new specifications, 
the most glaring handicaps have been imposed on the 
steam sizes of anthracite, such coals being those pur- 
chased most extensively by the city. 

The specifications for broken down to pea have not been 
altered so much as to cause any very great injustice. It 


is in connection with the smaller washery sizes of an- . 


thracite that the.drastic changes occur. In the first place, 
the heating and ash-contents requirements of the buck- 
wheats have been reversed—No. 3 being ranked first, then 
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No. 2, and No. 1, which has always been considered one 
of the best anthracite steam coals, listed last, with re- 
quirements similar to those for buckwheat No. 2 under 
the new specifications.t/ The heating value and the ash 
contents required of buckwheat No. 3 are the same as 
those for pea coal, while the specifications for buckwheat 
No. 1 in respect to ash, volatile, sulphur and heating value 
remain the same as under the old specifications, the only 
change being an increase of 1 per cent. in the allowable 
moisture. 

How the arbitrary decision of the city that the buck- 
wheat No. 3 should rank as high as pea in heating value 
and as low in ash content, while buckwheat No. 1 may 
possess nearly 124 per cent. less heating value and contain 
121% per cent. more ash can alter the logical ranking of 
the buckwheats is hard to see. Such arrangement is much 
to be desired, and if it can be brought about by the new 
specifications, the committee will receive the unqualified 
indorsement of all coal men. 


PENALTIES AND BONUSES 


Coal failing to meet the new specifications is penalized 
most severely ; deductions in the gross amount of coal paid 
for are made both for ash content greater than the very 
low allowable percentages permitted and for any decrease 
in heating value below the specified requirements. The 
presence of ash being directly measured by a decrease in 
heating value, it is actually penalized twice—once for its 
presence and again for its effect upon the value of the 
fuel. 

The penalty for ash in-excess of that allowed under 
the specifications is a reduction of 1 per cent. in the gross 
weight of the coal for each 1-per cent. increase in ash up 
to a maximum of 2 per cent. more than allowed under the 
specifications. Any further increase is taxed 2 per cent. 
for each additional 1 per cent. of ash. 

Failure of the coal to possess the heating value de- 
manded is penalized by a reduction of 1 per cent. in the 
eross weight of coal for each 100 B.t.u. for, the first 300 
B.t.u.’s deficiency, after which the penalty is increased to 
2 per cent. for each additional 100 B.t.u. 

A lamentably weak attempt to equalize the extremely 
severe penalties is made in the way of bonuses. These 
are proposed for deliveries of coal superior to that de- 
manded, but are simply to be remissions of penalties im- 
posed on other deliveries under the same contract at the 
same unit price. Such remissions are to be credited at 
the rate of 1 per cent. for each 100 B.t-u. in excess of 
the number called for in the specifications. No bonus is 
offered for a reduction in the allowable ash content, al- 
though any excess carries a double penalty, nor are the 
remissions to be credited against any penalties imposed 
at the rate of 2 per cent. 

The unfairness of the penalties and the inequity of the 
remissions may be better shown by means of an assumed 
transaction. For instance, a consignment of buckwheat 





iFor tables showing required analysis, see Vol. 8, p. 182. 
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No. 3 might be required. According to the new speci- 
fications, such a coal should show 12,400 B.t.u. per lb. and 
contain not more than 16 per cent. ash. It may safely 
be assumed that such coal is of a high grade that 
can be obtained at least occasionally. It is not at all un- 
hkely that the analysis of the sample taken from a deliv- 
ery would show the presence of 19 per cent. ash, which 
is the allowable percentage of ash for this grade coal 
under the old specifications but an excess of 3 per cent. 
under the new regulations and subject to a total penalty 
tax of 4 per cent.—1 per cent. for each of the two first 
1-per cent. excesses and 2 per cent. for the third 1-per 
cent. excess. Assuming that the analysis was really typical 
of the mass of coal furnished on this specific delivery—a 
condition that would be problematic, but which should be 
admitted for the sake of the argument—the presence of 
3 per cent. excess ash would markedly reduce the heating 
value of the coal. 


AsH Repuces HEATING VALUE 


It is a fact well-substantiated by practice and confirmed 
by numerous authentic tests that each 1 per cent. of ash 
contained in coal of this grade reduces its heating value 
by 114 or 114 per cent. If buckwheat No. 3 containing 16 
per cent. of ash possesses a heating value of 12,400 B.t-u. 
per lb., the presence of 19 per cent. ash would reduce 
the heating value approximately 500. B.t.u., other con- 
stituents of the coal remaining about the same and as- 
suming the greater loss owing to the presence of the 
excess ash (12,400 & 0.01144 X 3 = 496 Btu.). A 
lack of 500 B.t.u. per Ib. would entail a penalty of 1 per 
cent. for each 100 of the first 300 B.t.u. and 2 per cent. 
for each of the other 100 B.t.u., making a total penalty 
owing to the presence of excess ash of 7 per cent. 

The total penalty imposed on the delivery would then 
be 11 per cent.—4 per cent. for the presence of the ex- 
cess ash and 7 per cent. for its effect. A remission of 5 
per cent. would be all that would be possible for the dealer 
to secure, no matter how superior might be the coal deliv- 
ered on the balance of the consignment at the same unit 
price, for the 2-per cent. penalties would not be subject 
to any remissions. 

Competition in the sale of coal has driven the ordinarily 
obtainable profit down to about 10c. a ton. With buck- 
wheat No. 3 commanding a price of $3 per ton de- 
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Written expressly for Coal Age 


AIN’T such a wise guy at dopin’ things out, 
But one fact I’m reas’nably certain about— 
We're wasteful in minin’, there isn’t a doubt. 


We waste at the breaker an’ waste in the sump, 
We waste in the entry an’ waste at the pump, 
We waste on the cages an’ waste on the dump. 


We use too much powder, yet leave too much coal 
That's wasted forever—no good to a soul; 
We leave it down deep—an’ we fill in the hole. 
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livered, this represents an obtainable profit for the dealer, 
should his coal meet the new city specifications, of 314 
per cent. A large portion of the coal delivered by the 
dealer on his consignment having perforce to bear an un- 
avoidable penalty of 6 per cent., owing to the presence of a 
little excess ash for which he is not allowed to make 
recompense by other deliveries of higher-grade coal, it is 
difficult to see how he can avoid adding at least 10 or 15c. 
to the price he charges less-exacting customers for the 
same grade coal. 

Such a transaction would not be at all unusual, no ex- 
aggerations nor improbable assumptions having been 
made; so it is extremely difficult to see how New York City 
or any other customer can benefit by the adoption of any 
such impractical specifications. Only one result can fol- 
low their enforcement, and that is a very decided falling 
off in the number of competitive bids received and a 
marked increase in the unit price that the city will be 
compelled to pay for its coal. 

Agegravating still further the injustice imposed by 
the heavy penalties is the strong probability that the tak- 
ing of samples for analysis may not be fair and the results 
shown not typical of the mass of coal. There has been 
no uniform system or method of sampling coals at the 
Central Testing Laboratory, or for that matter any- 
where else, and remarkably apparent variations in the 
quality of the coal in the same consignment have resulted. 
There have been instances of reported variations as 
great as 1,000 B.t.u. in the heating value of coal in two 
deliveries made to different parts of the city, both of which 
were made from the same shipment. 


Scientific methods of purchasing commodities have done 


much to better market conditions and to protect the pur- 
chaser from unscrupulous merchants, but so-called “gcien- 
tific buying” can be overdone. Any such specifications 
as those proposed to govern the future coal purchases of 
New York City, if they are supposed to be drawn up 
along scientific lines, promise nothing but dissatisfaction 
and a heavy unnecessary expense to the city. If New York 
City will rely more on the common honesty of the coal 
dealers, use more common-sense and less misapplied scien- 
tific effort, and accept the incontrovertible law of supply 
and demand, unburdened by any reservations, it will not 
only fare better, but go farther. 
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By BERTON BRALEY 


With hurry an’ haste as the motwwe that drives, 
We're wasteful of labor an’ wasteful of lives, 
An’ wasteful of tears of the children an’ wives. 


Tf only we'd see tt, if only we'd turn — 
An’ look ourselves over, in time we might learn 
To mine with less waste an’ more carbon to burn. 


For there ain’t no use talkin’, we waste at the sump, 
In tipple an’ breaker an’ down at the pump; 
We waste in the tunnels, the shaft an’ the dump. 
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Tine Labor Situation 








SY NOPSIS—Attempts are being made to union- 
ize Colver, Cambria County, Penn. In Ohio the coal 
operators are trying to divorce the railroads from 
the mines. West Virginia operators defend their 
position. Colorado Fuel miners are well disposed 
toward the Rockefeller agreement. 





On Oct. 14 the 600 men of the Maryd colliery of the J. S. 
Wentz Coal Co. went on strike because the company refused 
to recognize their grievance committee. In the Maryd mine 
gas has compelled the introduction of safety lamps in the 
middle district gangway, and the miners believe they should 
be compensated by an increase in yardage for the greater 
difficulty under which they perform their work. The strike 
was declared at an end on Oct. 22. The Brockton, Tuscarora 
and Maryd locals were all interested, and the first two were 
not satisfied with the way in which the Maryd local handled 
the situation. The Tuscarora local was then allowed to 


© Int. News. 





O’Neil declares that on withdrawing to the hotel office the 
blinds were drawn and the doors were locked, and several 
mine guards having been called in, the union men received 
a severe mauling. Later O’Neil and Welsh, according to the 
former, were put in an automobile, escorted from the town 
and told that if they ever came back they might not leave in 
as good a condition as they entered. O'Neil states that some 
of his teeth were knocked out. The company officials are said 
to have declared that the union men were asked to leave 
town, and on being seized by an officer O’Neil resisted. 

The relations between the railroads and the coal companies 
have always had much to do with the labor situation, and 
especially is this true in Ohio. Consequently it may be ex- 
cusable here to introduce an account of the litigation between 
J. S. Jones and two of the main railroads passing through the 
coal regions of Ohio. ‘ 

The present owner of the Sunday Creek coal properties, 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co., of which J. S. Jones is principal 
owner, is endeavoring to divorce the railroads from the coal 
companies as a means of removing discrimination. United 
States Judges Warrington, Denison and Knappen, sitting as 
a special Federal District Court Oct. 9, presided at another 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., AND SOME CITIZENS OF TRINIDAD, COLO., ABOUT TO VISIT FREDERICK MINE 


Rockefeller is the man in the center of the group, with crossed legs and arms. 


BE. H. Weitzel, the general manager of the 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., is the individual with the smiling countenance with his back to the window 


represent the men. Arthur Kennedy, the mine superintendent, 
declared that he would not discuss matters with the com- 
mittee till the men returned to work, as the agreement re- 
quired that operation should not be suspended. Ultimately 
the men agreed to work, as in duty bound, pending a settle- 
ment. 


An Attempt to Unionize a Cambria County Mine 


Colver is a large mining town not far from Ebensburg, 
the county seat of Cambria County. A fine grade of low- 
volatile coal suited for naval use is produced, and the mines 
have shown much activity during the recent slack period, 
owing to the exceptional quality of the coal marketed. Ap- 
parently an attempt has been made recently to unionize the 
mines which have hitherto been nonunion. 

Charles O’Neil, the vice-president of district No. 2, which 
includes all central Pennsylvania, declares that he and other 
officials of the union, including William Welsh, went to 
Colver, and while at dinner in the Colver Hotel saw certain 
state troopers. He states that the troopers were called on 
one side by the Ebensburg Coal Co. officials and later left the 
hotel, as if to give the mine guards a free hand, 


round of the battle-royal between the Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
the Hocking Valley Ry. Co., the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. 
Co. and the attorneys for the Government. The hearing was 
really a prolongation of previous hearings when the entire 
case of the railroad control of large coal lands in Ohio and 
the purchase of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. holdings by J. S. 
Jones were aired. 

Early in the hearing, government attorneys surprised the 
court by petitioning it to compel the railway companies to 
dispose of their interests in all coal companies concerned in 
the former Government suit. This petition was simply asking 
the court to enforce its former decree providing for a complete 
divorcement of the railway and coal companies in the State 
of Ohio. The stocks and bonds, which the Government attor- 
neys would have the railroads in question sell, consist of cer- 
tain securities of the Ohio Land and Ry. Co., the Buckeye Coal 
and Ry. Co., the Boston Coal Dock and Wharf Co. and about 
$190,000 in the stock of the Kanawha & Hocking Coal and 
Coke Co., all of which is owned by the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 

The petition also asked that the Toledo & Ohio Central 
Ry. Co. be ordered to dispose of its stock in the Imperial Coal 
Co., the National Coal Co. and all interest in certain coal 
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properties now leased by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. Counsel 
for the railroad claimed that the National Coal Co. went out 
of existence in 1912 and that its holdings were taken over by 
the Imperial Coal Co. He also said that, at the same time, 
the Imperial Coal Co. reduced its authorized capitalization 
from $300,000 to $100,000. The attorney, however, admitted 
that there were certain coal properties owned by the Toledo 
& Ohio Central Ry. which are under lease to the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. 

The court also considered a modified contract of sale filed 
by the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. providing for the disposition 
of certain lands in Ohio to EH. M. Poston. The lands in question 
are leased to the Sunday Creek Coal Co. The former contract 
submitted for approval by the court was modified to the ex- 
tent of having all of the old bonds of the Ohio Land and Ry. 
Co. and the Buckeye Land and Ry. Co, canceled and new bonds 
issued in their stead. 

This proposition was made providing that J. S. Jones, of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co., would enter into a new lease for the 
mining of a minimum of 500,000 tons yearly at a royalty of 8c. 
per ton. The railroad company contends that at present no 
minimum is fixed in the lease and that Mr. Jones is in a 





ARDINE DENNISON, MINERS’ 
MACKENZIE KING AND JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
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position to destroy the value of the coal lands to the stock- 
holders and the bondholders. It is also claimed that the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. is not mining the coal in the proper 
manner, These allegations are followed by a request that the 
lease to the Sunday Creek Coal Co. be canceled by the court. 


West Virginia Fears Freight Increase 


West Virginia seems to be a unit in demanding that coal 
freights shall not be raised. The West Virginia operators feel 
that many of their advantages which the Ohio operators em- 
phasize in print are offset by many drawbacks. They allege 
that the longer hours and lower pay of their day hands are 
balanced by the low efficiency of mountaineer labor. The na- 
tive workmen of the Appalachian chain eat little and are 
able to do little, and such food as they do eat is of the least 
nourishing kind. The domestic science: classes in various 
parts of the state are just as much a reflection of that state 
of affairs as they are of the practical philanthropy of the 
operators; for the work was really made necessary by the 
manner of life of the men, The low tonnages of the West 
Virginia mines have been similarly credited to the inefficiency 
of the day hands. 


When confronted with the greater output of the miners 
per man, the operators answer that the coal is far thicker and 
far easier to dig in West Virginia than in Pennsylvania and 
that the foreigners, who are better than the mountaineers, are 
mostly working at the room face and so keep up the efficiency 
of contract work even though that of day work falls to a 
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deplorable level. Besides it is stated that the tonnage per 
man in western Pennsylvania is higher than is recorded, be- 
cause the return, while supposed to be based on the coal pro- 
duced, is really usually only a record of the coal for which the 
miners receive pay. Because in the Pittsburgh region the 
miners are paid only for lump coal passing over a 1%-in. 
screen, which is the scale agreement, there should be a large 
addition to the output of machine coal as recorded if the 
actual coal produced and shipped is to be obtained. This 
perhaps would add 383 per cent. to the machine coal and no 
a little to the hand-picked material. : 

Consequently the talk of greater efficiency per man is 
thought to be fallacious. The production per miner per work- 
ing day in West Virginia in 1912, as given on page 814 of Vol. 
7, was 6.84 tons. The same figure for Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous was 5.61. West Virginia’s recorded output per miner 
is 22 per cent., therefore higher than Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cording to some people, this can be largely accounted for by 
the difference between the coal actually mined and that which 
is credited to the miner in Pennsylvania. It would be inter- 
esting also to know if in West Virginia the operators are 
basing their recorded outputs on railroad shipment weights 
or on the accredited weights of the cars dumped where the 
coal is not weighed on the tipple. 

The miners in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties in Col- 
orado, where much of the plant destroying took place during 
the great mine strike, seem to be convinced that the agree- 
ment offered by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. would assure 
them of desirable working conditions. Tabasco, which is 
only 3 mi. as the crow flies from the unfortunate town of 
Ludlow, voted 138 against 25 for the agreement. Berwind, 
which is 4 mi. from the same junction point, voted 140 against 
9 in favor of the Rockefeller-King instrument. Other camps 
somewhat more remote voted as follows: Rouse, 139 for, 6 
against; Lester, 97 for, 9 against; Cameron, 128 for, 0 against; 
Ideal, 88 for, 0 against; Walsen and Robinson, 276 for, 35 
against; Primero, 186 for, 22 against; Morley, 142 for, 28 
against; Frederick, 190 for, 18 against; Segundo, 125 for, 15 
against; Sopris, 221 for, 63 against; and Gulch, 60 for, 0 
against. 

Attitude of Union Toward the Agreement 


The union, speaking through John R. Lawson, international 
board member, does not of course approve of this agreement, 
principally because it leaves the union out. The miners, he 
says, want not charity but justice, which apparently means 
that, according to Lawson, they seek not so much fair work- 
ing conditions as an opportunity to rake up imaginary 
grievances. If they have fair treatment they surely need 
not seek to keep in operation those elaborate state-wide 
and nation-wide organizations by which protest is cultivated 
when no real grievance is apparent. 

Under the plan any real difficulty has ample chance for 
settlement. The mechanism for protest when perfected in- 
variably leads to protest whether there are any wrongs to be 
righted or not. This mechanism is not allowed full develop- 
ment in the agreement; for the employees, while they have 
their private meetings at the camps, meet the employees 
of other camps only in joint committees with company men. 

Robert H. Harlin, Perey Tetlow and James F. Morgan, 
representing the international executive board of the United 
Mine Workers, in a statement issued Oct. 2 called attention 
to the fact that the plan fails to provide for meetings of. 
miners except locally, and all meetings except those which 
are local are to be attended by an equal number of company 
officials, “thus eliminating the danger of the collective action 
that might result if men from several mines met together, 
free from company influence.” 


John R. Lawson Is Admitted to $35,000 Bail 


On Oct. 7 John R. Lawson was admitted to bail in the 
sum of $35,000, and this security being promptly fur- 
nished by the union he was set at liberty. Apparently 
the cases against the strikers will be pushed forward to trial. 
Governor Carlson urges that while lenience might at present 
restore peace in Colorado, it would only foster trouble in 
the future by creating the impression that by making a 
sufficient disturbance the friends of lawbreakers can always 
induce the withdrawal of prosecutions. 

The trial of Nicholas Dormas, a Greek coal miner charged 
with the deliberate murder by shooting of William Dick 
during the great mine strike, was commenced Oct. 16. Mr. 
Dick was conveying the pay of his men by automobile to his 
Oakview mine west of La Veta when the crime was com- 
mitted. Owing to the precautions made by Mr. Dick the 
criminal failed to find the cash secreted in the machine, but 
though he did not profit by his venture he was successful in 
escaping to Utah, where, however, he was apprehended later. 
His accomplice, Vardis Marinos, another Greek, is under in- 
dictment for the same offense and his trial will follow. 
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The Loss of Wealth Resulting 
| from Idle Time 


It is important that we should lay seriously to heart 
the wealth lost to the nation by idle time. The hours 
we deliberately devote to pleasure have their helpful- 
ness, but the time during which we are forced to be idle 
rests neither body nor mind. At such times we simply 
drift along without purpose and establish bad habits which 
leave us permanently weaker. 

The yearly average of days of activity in the mines of 
the United States from 1908 to 1914 was 217. Thus the 
mining plants averaged only about 72 per cent. of full 
time. In the year 1914 the number of working days, 
according to United States Geological Survey report, was 
only 207 for all coal mines throughout the country. 

Unfortunately even this time is not by any means 
evenly distributed. Some mines are idle a large per- 
centage of the year, while others work with regularity. 
A few mines in agricultural states work mostly in the 
winter, and in the summer the men must find farming 
jobs to keep them busy, though it is doubtful whether 
many of them do. A miner is not always willing to 
work under a hot sun. Arkansas and Oklahoma in 1913, 
for instance, only worked 174 days, or barely 55.5 per 
cent. of the possible working time. 

Perhaps under no circumstances will it be possible to 
keep coal mining at an even pace throughout the year, 
but surely it will be possible in the future to do better 
than in the season just past. Such depression as. oc- 
curred last year would be helped by a combination em- 
bracing all the mine operators, but the conditions of 
unemployment were nation-wide, and something broader 
than a combination of mine owners would be necessary 
as a stabilizer. The whole nation must get together to 
produce a stability in business which will make steady 
work in coal mines and in every other form of activity. 

-It will be necessary for our citizens to learn that a 
wrong too rapidly righted introduces another wrong, 
just as an automobile pursuing the wrong path if too 
suddenly steered into the right direction may keel over. 
Such changes of helm as we have had in past years would 
make the stanchest of craft travel heavily. 

There should be no violent modifications in tariffs, 
whether on railroads or at ports. Every readjustment 
upsets business. Perhaps some industries do need to be 
readjusted, but the work should be done slowly so that 
labor can move to a more suitable location; so that cap- 
ital rather than being withdrawn may not be further 
expended in those industries that are based on unfair 
economic conditions; and so that those who have made 
bona-fide loans to certain industries based on conditions 
found to exist may not, when the conditions are being cor- 
rected, lose the money they have put out at interest. 
The 15c. increase in railroad tariffs schemed for the coal 
business in West Virginia should be divided over at 
least three years, and the reduction of the anthracite tar- 


iff, recently ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, should have been spread over an even longer period. 

If an industry is based on a certain tariff, national 
or industrial of any sort, any change in it should be 
gradual, so that business in general should not feel the 
jar. There is no other country where business travels 
so by jerks or where the fluctuations of industry are 
so great. For a time our commercial activities sail 
along merrily. The rich man makes a fair profit. Some- 
one thinks it excessive, and it is cut down. Immediately 
the rich man ceases to have ready money, and he cannot 
make improvements, build railways or factories, and as 
an equally immediate result that portion of business 
which depends on the new work started by such rich 
men suffers and is idle. 

The coal business depends on the railroad, the brick and 
like industries. Granted a stagnation owing to the lack 
of earnings to create new capital; granted a lack of desire 
to invest because opportunities are suddenly far less ap- 


-pealing in the forms of investment which each capitalist 


understands or because the profit is seen to be lower 
than before or less than what is confidently expected in 
the future; granted a fear to invest because of all the 
dire things the fear of other failures creates—then all 
that part of business based on progress and not on diurnal 
needs will utterly disappear. 

That is what has happened to the coal business in the 
past year. Let us have reformation wherever it is needed, 
but not revolution. There is need for a steady hand upon 
the wheel, that will guide us safely and not spill us over 
in the road. Perhaps we may steer toward the wrong 
town, but if we veer slowly rather than turn abruptly, 
we shall certainly not upset by the way. 

The coal business is suffering from the foolish restric- 
tions placed on other industries. But the coal men are 
themselves partly to blame. The operators were the lead- 
ing baiters of railroads about car shortage and were 
among the first to leave the railroads with empty cars 
on their hands in the stagnation that followed. The coal 
shipper had no more right to insist on the railroad having 
cars for all possible shipments than the railroad would 
have a right to demand at any moment the delivery of an 
unreasonable amount of coal. Neither a railroad nor a 
producing company can afford to use its capital inter- 
mittently so as to meet all kinds of unreasonable de- 
mands of merely temporary duration. 

But unreasonable as they are, we make all kinds of 
suddenly exercised restrictions; we lay burdens on com- 
merce which, all unexpecting, commerce cannot meet; 
and then we wonder why in 1914 our coal trade was not 
66 per cent. efficient. 

If that 33 per cent. of loss could only be salted down, 
how wealthy we would be! If that time, instead of being 
devoted to loafing around stores and bar-rooms and mak- 
ing home unpleasant, had been conserved for the building 
of homes, the making of railroads and the erection of fac- 
tories, we might well be a richer and happier people. 
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But we go on destroying industry by our coquettish 
moods. We question how and what we should build, 
but we recognize that first the site must be cleared. So 
we tear down and leave the building for a later day. 
In the future we shall imitate the gardener who when 
he would bend a tree or a limb does it gradually week 
by week so that he does not strain the limb too severely 
and break rather than bend it. 
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Company and Other Stores 


In making a general summary of the bituminous coal 
census in 1909, the United States Bureau of the Census 
Says: 

In the United States as a whole the total expenses reported 
for mines without coke manufacture amounted in 1909 to 
$301,451,896 and the total value of products to $815,894,935, 
showing a difference of only $14,443,039, or about 5c. per ton 
of coal produced. In Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia the expenses 
reported exceeded the value of products. For mines with 
coke manufacture in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Washington the expenses reported exceeded the 
value of products. 

These data cannot be taken as showing accurately the 
amount of profit or loss in the coal-mining industry of the 
several states, but they do seem to indicate that in many 
states the industry obtains only a very low rate of profit, if 
any. It should also be noted that many operators make 
a considerable profit by fenting houses and selling merchan- 
dise to their employees. The Bureau of the Census corre- 
sponded with many operators whose returns showed an excess 
of expenses over the value of products, and not a few of 
them stated that while there was a loss in their coal-mining 
business proper this was more than counterbalanced by 
profits from selling merchandise and renting houses. 


The remarks about stores and houses may appear a 
damaging indictment against the coal operator, but surely 
because the mine owner has lost money in coal production 
is no reason why he should lose it in all his other ventures, 
allied or unallied. The company store really stands the 
most favorable comparison with the city store, and the 
‘ouse rents at the mine will not suffer when contrasted 
with those of the country village. Of course city rents 
lor obvious reasons are considerably higher than those 
‘n the country or at the mine. 

Merchandizing in the cities has produced some of the 
largest of fortunes, and these were usually made in a 
single generation. It is only necessary to mention such 
men as Wanamaker, Altman, Straus, Field and Stewart 
to show that the profits of merchandizing in the open 
market are quite frequently extremely large, and it is 
questionable if they are nearly as great in mine stores. 

In large towns the operators’ stores have to meet com- 
petition of the fiercest kind, and they frequently succeed 
so well in doing it that they take away the bulk of the 
lusiness from the local merchants, owing to the fact that 
they have a large trade absolutely secured from bad debts 
and of a volume which can be relied on. In the little 
mine villages the difficulty in obtaining men makes the 
operators chary about asking high prices. 

The profits on store sales need not be high to return 
a large income. Almost the whole wage of the miner forms 
the basis for that profit. The larger part of it is spent 
at the stores and for house rent, and the income from 
the sales and rents might justifiably be nearly 75 per 
cent. of the profit which should be, but is not, made by 
mining coal. 

Why should an operator be prevented from profiting 
from 42 per cent. of his aggregate business in such a 
degree as to make up for what he loses on the other 
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58 per cent., so long as his profit on the smaller part of 
his business is not unreasonable? In justice to the United 
States Bureau of the Census it must be conceded it does 
not suggest any such conclusion, but some of the critics of 
the coal business having taken away the coat of the oper- 
ator would take away his cloak also. 


et 
Hlorse Semse vs. 


Of recent years some of the constructions placed upon 
workmen’s compensation acts by the courts are “fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” Damage suits to obtain 
compensation for injuries sustained in mining accidents 
have often resulted in the award of large sums to the 
person injured, purely and solely because the compensa- 
tion law removes the common-law defenses of “contribu- 
tory negligence” and the like. Much injustice has thus 
often been suffered by the operator or mining company. 

A notable exception to this general rule has recently 
come to light in West Virginia. It appears that a mine 
employee removed from a drill hole a stick of dynamite 
with a lighted fuse attached and was “injured” in the ex- 
plosion which followed. This workman brought suit 
for damages against his employer, alleging in substance 
that he had not been warned of the danger of intimate 
physical association with dynamite about to explode. 

Strange as it may seem, this man won his suit in the 
lower court and secured a verdict for damages. Un- 
fortunately for him, however, the mining company saw fit 
to appeal the case. The supréme court reversed the de- 
cision of the lower tribunal, holding that while the com- 
pensation act was valid in denying to employers under 
certain circumstances the common-law defenses of the 
assumption of risk and contributory negligence, the failure 
to warn a man of mature years and in full possession of 
his normal reasoning faculties of the danger of withdraw- 
ing from a drill hole a stick of dynamite attached to a 
lighted fuse did not constitute negligence on the part of 
the employer. 

That the man was injured by the explosion there was 
no question ; that there was no reasonable excuse for such 
an injury appeared equally obvious. In this day and 
age every adult knows that dynamite is explosive and 
that its neighborhood when it is on the verge of detona- 
tion is no place in which to tarry. No employer should be 
taken to task for failure to warn a man of a danger of 
which he and every other normal human is fully cognizant. 
This is a common-sense decision, and it is to be hoped that 
we may have more such in the future. 

A Soft Spot in the New 
England Market 


The New England coal trade inland from Boston, 
Portsmouth, etc., has shown some interesting develop- 
ments during the week. Two or three of the distributors 
have been in lively competition for 1916 contracts, and 
a flat price has been named in some instances. 

If current rumors are verified, contracts have been 
closed at prices down to $3.50 f.o.b. Boston for a term 
Jasting until Apr. 1, 1917, and this is not a favorable 
prospect from the operators’ standpoint. It will probably 
mean that $2.85 f.o.b. Hampton Roads is still too high 
a basis to be consistently maintained. The old cry of 
“too many agencies” may again be raised. 


a Technicality 
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ribs on his right side. Treat and carry on a stretcher. 2. A 


Imtercompany First-Aid Meet 
in Somerset County 





SYNOPSIS—In Somerset County an important 
first-aid meet was held by the Y. M. C. A. and 
the mine operators, with the aid of the state mine 
inspector. A mining institule meeting preceded 
the contest. 





The Third Annual First-Aid Meet of Somerset County was 
held Sept. 4 in Boswell, Penn. This meet was promoted by 
the mine operators, the Pennsylvania State Y. M. C..A., State 
Mine Inspector F. W. Cunningham and the United States 
Bureau of Mines. George B. Landis, of the state Y. M. C. A., 
was the leading spirit in the promotion of the contest. 

A distressing explosion of gas in the Orenda mine at Bos- 
well during the previous week emphasized the need for first- 
aid work at every mine. Of the 19 killed in that explosion, 
three were members of first-aid teams in Boswell. All the 
members of the. team who were not injured rendered most 
commendable aid to the wounded and won unstinted praise 
from the physicians and hospital attendants. 

Through the last winter several teams met faithfully for 
first-aid training. Five of them competed in a local contest 
on the Fourth of July. During the two months preceding the 
meet, W. J. German, C. O. Roberts and Jesse Hensen, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, gave much time to the train- 
ing of the teams, and for two weeks the mine-rescue motor 
truck toured the field, arousing much interest in first aid. 


MINING INSTITUTE MEETING IN MORNING 


On the morning of the contest 28 teams, each containing 
six men, reported. They represented nine companies from 23 
mining towns. At 10 a.m., prior to the contest, a mining insti- 
tute was held, and a crowded house listened to an address 
by Austin King, chief inspector of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
and H. D. Mason, Jr., assistant engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Three thousand feet of moving-picture 
film was shown, illustrating safety, first-aid and improved 
methods of mining. 

After noon the teams paraded to the ball grounds, accom- 
panied by two bands. There were 2,500 interested spectators. 
The 28 teams, comprising in all 168 men, were in line. A 
space of 10 ft. was given to each team, position being assigned 
by lot. At the sound of the gong the patient advanced to 
his place, and at the second signal those who were to admin- 
ister first aid followed him and proceeded to work. 

The first event was for one man only. The problem was: 
Victim has four fingers severely crushed; bleeding wound in 
the hand. Treat and carry by shoulder lift. T. R. Downie, 
of the Consolidation Coal Co.’s plant at Acosta, made a perfect 
score. 

The two-man event was: A simple fracture of the right 
forearm and a scalp wound on the back of the head, but no 
bleeding. Treat and carry the patient 30 ft. without using a 
litter. The contest resulted in five teams making the same 
score, and so the following problem was submitted to them: 
Patient found unconscious, lying with his abdomen across 
an electric wire and with a simple fracture of the right fore- 
arm. Rescue and treat the case, providing artificial respira- 
tion for two minutes. ; 

But still three teams tied for first place, and the following 
problem was submitted: A victim is burned by steam on 
face, neck, ears and both hands. Treat and carry the patient 
20 ft. without a stretcher. Asa result the Jenner-Quemahon- 
ing Coal Co.’s team No. 2, of Jerome, Penn., obtained first 
place, and the Orenda No. 1 team, of the Merchants Coal Co., was 
second. Third place fell to Jenner-Quemahoning No. 1, also 
of Jerome, Penn. 

The full-team events consisted in alleviating the condi- 
tion of the following victims: 1. A man has been run over 
by a motor and his right arm has been cut off close to the 
shoulder, causing profuse bleeding and breaking several 


man is found unconscious and lying on his back across a 
live electric wire. Rescue him and give him artificial respira- 
tion for one minute. Then treat the burns on the back and 
right upper arm. Carry 30 ft. on any improvised stretcher 
except one made of poles and coats. 3. A man has a broken 
back, with a simple fracture of the right forearm. Prepare 
for transportation. 

The averages of the scores made in these three events 
showed four teams with 99.3 each. The teams broke the tie 
by working on the following problem: A man is found under 
a fall of coal, having sustained a punctured wound of the 
abdomen, a broken rib on the left side and a cut on the right 
side of the face from which the blood is coming in spurts. 
Treat the case, three men carrying the patient 20 ft. in a pas- 
sage so narrow that a stretcher cannot be used. As a result 
Orenda team No. 3, of Boswell, received 100; Brothers Valley 
Coal Co. team, Pen Mar No. 3, of Macdonaldton, had 98; the 
Consolidation Coal Co. team, of Acosta, 97; and the Somerset 
Mining Co., team, of Hooversville, 95. 


BOTH LAY AND MEDICAL MEN AS JUDGES 


The events were hotly contested, and the judges marked 
closely. On all ties there were three judges to each team, 
The judges were: Drs. E. H. Lowe, L. M. Gurley, of Johns- 
town; J. W. Hawes, of Windber; C. C. Custer, of Johnstown; 
C. B. Korns, of Sipesville; H. Hertzler, of Jenners, and S. J. H. 
Lowther, of Somerset. Other judges were H. D. Mason, Jr., 
D. Harrington and C. O. Roberts, United States Bureau of 
Mines, of Pittsburgh; O. J. Shank, of Windber; George A. 
Deike, Mine Safety Appliance Co., of Pittsburgh, and Edmund 
Williams, of the Cambria Steel Co., of Johnstown. 

The judges were selected by the representative of the 
American Red Cross in Somerset County, Dr. M. A. Mac- 
Intyre, of Boswell. The judging of first-aid meets by other 
than medical or surgical practitioners is condemned by the 
officials of the American Red Cross, and the introduction of 
expert first-aid men to assist the doctors has been made a 
subject of protest. 

The Du Pont cup for winners in the team events was won 
by Orenda team No. 3, Frank Swope, captain; Aaron Seasock, 
George Patton, Herbert Horner, Charles Hurd and Fred 
Moore, patient. The Boswell First-Aid Association added $10 
for the purchase of personal prizes. The American Mine 
Safety Association and the American Red Cross awarded 
medals to the winners. 

The Brothers Valley team, Pen Mar No. 3, of Macdonaldton, 
consisting of Robert Forsythe, captain, Robert Purcell, Sam 
Verchetti, William Albright, Harry De Haven and Lawrence 
Purcell, received second prize—a Bauer & Black first-aid 
cabinet and Red Cross certificates. 

The third prize was awarded to the Consolidation Coal 
Co. team of Acosta, which comprised S. F. Shafer, captain, T. 
R. Downie, Robert Grove, William Crosby, R. B. Zimmerman 
and John Byron, Jr. 

The average records of the various teams in the three 
full-team events which preceded the contest were as follows: 

Somerset Mining Co., of Hooversville, 99.3; Consolidation 
Coal Co., of Acosta, 99.3; Merchants Coal Co. No. 3, of Bos- 
well, 99.3; Brothers Valley Coal Co. No. 38, of Macdonaldton, 
99.3; Consolidation Coal Co. No. 1, of Jenners, 99; Victor Coal 
Mining Co., of Holsopple, 98.3; Merchants Coal Co. No. 2, of 
Boswell, 98.3; Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co. No. 2, of Jerome, 
97.6; Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co., of Hooversville, 97.6; 
Brothers Valley Coal Co. No. 2, of Macdonaldton, 97.3; Mer- 
chants Coal Co. No. 4, of Boswell, 97.3; Merchants Coal Co. 
No. 5, of Boswell, 97.3; Consolidation Coal Co. No. 2, of Meyers- 
dale, 97; Quemahoning Coal Co. No. 4, of Ralphton, 96.3; 
Consolidation Coal Co. No. 2, of Jenners, 96; Merchants Coal 
Co. No. 1, of Boswell, 96; Brothers Valley Coal Co. No. 1, of 
Macdonaldton, 96; Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co. No. 1, of 
Jerome, 96; Consolidation Coal Co., shaft 123, of Gray, 95.6; 
Quemahoning Coal Co. No. 1, of Ralphton, 95; Consolidation 
Coal Co., of Pine Hill, 94.6; Consolidation Coal Co., of Wilson 
Creek, 94.6; Consolidation Coal Co. No. 1, of Meyersdale, 94.3; 
Baker Whiteley Coal Co., of Hooversville, 94; Quemahoning 
Coal Co. No. 5, of Ralphton, 93.6; Quemahoning Coal Co. No. 
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2, of Husband, 93; Quemahoning Coal Co. No. 3, of Ralphton, 
93; Quemahoning Coal Co. No. 1, of Husband, 93. 

The committeemen in charge of the meet were F. W. 
Cunningham, state mine inspector; Samuel Steinbach, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Somerset; Richard Maize, Jenner-Quema- 
honing Coal Co., Jerome; John Gibson, Jr., Merchants ‘Coal 
Co., Boswell, and Ralph Zimmerman, Quemahoning Coal Co., 
Ralphton. 


2 
First-Aid Teams at Oliver Plant 


At the coal mines of the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., near 
Uniontown, excellent first-aid work has been accomplished 
though but little about it has so far been published. 

The illustration herewith shows the participants in this 
work, both male and female. In the first row is Junior team 
No. 2, comprising from left to right, Joe English, Clyde Per- 
kins. John William Kegg, John O’Brien, captain, Pat English 
and Charles O’Brien. 

In the second row is Junior team No. 1, comprising from 
left to right Charles Perry, Edward Tishue, Cecil Dixon, cap- 
tain, Samuel O’Brien and Frank Phillips. 

In the third row is the ladies’ No. 5 team, consisting of 
Stella Rafter, Florence Grim, Daisy Patterson, Isabella Dixon, 
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Permissible Explosives Tests 


At the invitation of Van. H. Manning, acting director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, a number of the 
prominent manufacturers of permissible explosives used 
in coal mines met in conference at the Bureau of Mines 
offices in Washington, June 7%, to discuss the tolerances 
that may be permitted in tests of field samples or manu- 
facturers’ samples of permissible explosives. 

At the request of Mr. Manning, Dr. Charles E. Munroe, 
consulting explosives chemist of the Bureau of Mines, 
presided at the conference and explained its objects. Ad- 
dressing the manufacturers, he said: 

“Today there are 133 different explosives on the per- 
missible list. There have been others admitted to the list 
and later removed. In all, over 150 explosives have been 
tested by the various methods and the results carefully 
recorded by the bureau. It was found that the bureau 





FIRST-AID TEAMS OF THE OLIVER AND SNYDER STEEL CO. AT OLIVER 1, 2 AND 3 AT UNIONTOWN, PENN. 


Mrs. Harry Rafter, Mrs. Arthur Grim, Elsie Dixon and Bar- 
bara Patterson, captain. 

In the fourth row is No. 1 team, consisting of Fred S. 
Watts, captain, Charles Grim, Jr., Charles Carnes, J. R. Craft, 
Claude Lowdermilk and James English. Farther to the right 
is No. 2 team, consisting of William Henry, Arthur Grim, 
Charles Gillingham, John Anthony, David Davis, Ernest Sau- 
ers and William Davis, captain. 

In the fifth row is No. 8 team, consisting of Don McPhail, 
captain, Frank Yarnosky, Andy Stiner, William Lally, Evan 
Cramer and Wilbur Griffith. Still farther to the right is No. 
4 team, with Thomas Kegg, Lewis Reiver, James B. Hines, 
John Petrovish, James Hill and Henry Roebuck, captain. 

In the back row is Yard Foreman George Dixon, Engineer 
Charles Hinsey, Manager Ira D. McCowan, Dr. George O. 
Evans, Instructor Clyde Brehm, Superintendent John H. Lane, 
Mine Foreman John Curry, Mine Foreman Gomer Lewis, Su- 
perintendent of Car Service J. B. Frost and Mine Foreman 
Holly Wilson. 

The mines of the company are located at Oliver, Fayette 
County, Penn., on the Pennsylvania R.R. and the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. The seam mined is the Pittsburgh bed, which has a 
treacherous roof, making first-aid work most necessary. 


could not rest content with simply testing the original 
samples submitted and saying that hereafter that was a 
permissible explosive provided it was used in the manner 
described by the bureau. It was felt that in order that 
the bureau might know that the explosives were of the 
proper kind, samples should be obtained in the field and 
that such samples should be tested by the same methods. 
When this was undertaken, the question came up as to how 
nearly the tests should conform to the results of the tests 
made on the original samples because it is well known that 
it is physically impossible for a man to exactly duplicate 
results in two tests. 

“After a large amount of data had been gathered, a 


committee was appointed by the director to consider the | 


problem. The committee has been working on the mat- 
ter for a long time; the data have been tabulated and 
closely investigated by the members of the committee.” 
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The questions submitted by the committee of the bu- 
reau were taken up in detail, and the proposition to which 
the conference assented was as follows: 


In order to define more exactly what is meant by the 
phrase “similar in all respects” in the definition of a per- 
missible explosive—namely: ‘An explosive is called a per- 
missible explosive when it is similar in all respects to the 
sample that passed certain tests by the United States Bureau 
of Mines and when it is used in accordance with the conditions 
prescribed by this bureau’’—the following tolerances are 
recommended for field samples or manufacturers’ samples 
of explosives, beyond which such lot of explosives may not 
vary. ; 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


Moisture to be fixed by a sliding scale of from 1% per cent. 
at zero to 4 per cent. at 10 per cént. of moisture in original 
sample, this tolerance being on total percentage of moisture in 
the explosive. 

For other ingredients (or their equivalents) in quantities 
not exceeding 60 per cent., special rules shall apply. For 
ingredients in quantities of 60 per cent. or more the tolerance 
shall be plus or minus 8 per cent., provided that the ingredi- 
ents of a permissible explosive shall be considered to be those 
substances reported as found by the Bureau of Mines in the 
orizinal sample of that explosive submitted for test as to its 
permissibility, and provided further that an equivalent shall 
be considered to be a substance which would not materially 
alter the properties of the explosive and which would produce 
the same result as the original substance. 

As to the products of combustion (determined by Bichel 
gage test), the volume of poisonous gases from 680 grams 
of the explosive including its wrapper must be less than 158 
liters, except that in case the first test yields 158 liters or 
more of poisonous gases per 680 grams of the explosive, in- 
cluding its wrapper, the average result of three tests agreeing 
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within 5 per cent. of each other shall be taken, and no 
explosive shall remain permissible when this average for 
poisonous gases exceeds the above standard limit. 


PHYSICAL TESTS 


The rate of detonation (the average of three trials with 
Mettegang’s recorder) must be plus or minus 15 per cent. 

The unit deflective charge (the average of three trials 
with the ballistic pendulum) must be plus or minus 10 per 
cent. 

The grams of wrapper per 100 grams of explosive must be 
plus or minus 2.0 grams (average of four determinations), 
provided that the manufacturers shall submit samples of all 
different sized cartridges, to be considered as part of the 
original sample, the amount of wrapper to be determined 
for each size of sample, and provided further that the 
tolerances as suggested shall be made in comparison with the 
various diameters as submitted with the original sample. 

The apparent specific gravity of cartridge, by sand, must 
be plus or minus 7.5 per cent. (average of four determinations), 
provided that actual density shall be determined on cartridges 
of the same diameter as the standard and provided further 
that manufacturers shall be required to submit samples of 
all sizes. 

As to gas and dust gallery No. 1, no ignition must be 
obtained in each of one or more trials. In the retesting of 
permissible explosives by tests 1, 3 and 4, the charges of the 
explosives fired will be reduced 10 per cent. in weight from 
the weights originally used in order to eliminate any likeli- 
hood of a failure being due to the natural variations in the 
conditions of the gallery. 

In the pendulum friction test, each explosive must pass a 
test of ten trials under the same conditions as originally im- 
posed, except that the fall of the wood-fiber shoe will be 
reduced by 10 per cent. in order to eliminate any likelihood 
of a failure being due to the natural variations in test 
conditions. 7 
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Mine Discipline Imperative 


Letter No. 1—I was greatly pleased to see the long edi- 
torial entitled “Is Our Conception of Mine Discipline 
Changing?” Coal Age, Oct. 2, p. 552. I believe this 
is one of the most vital questions connected with coal 
mining, and its discussion in Coal Age will reach more 
mining men than would be possible by any other means. 

In the large majority of cases the underlying cause of 
mine accidents is found to be someone’s disobedience of 
instructions or violation of the mine laws or regulations. 
The fault may le with the superintendent, foreman, as- 
sistant foreman, fireboss, miner, driver, trip-runner or 
even a trapper boy. In the public press the blame is 
largely laid on the shoulders of the company or some of 
its officials. 

The editorial to which I have referred regrets the de- 
cline of the old-time discipline in coal mining, and it is 
true that the discipline of today is not what it was a 
few years ago. It is difficult to give the real reason for 
this decline, as there are probably numerous contributing 
causes. I will mention some of these in the hope that 
others will be led to do the same. By this means we may 
be able to discover the chief causes and apply the proper 
remedy. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MINERS’ UNION 


There is hardly a question that the organization of 
miners known as the “union” is very largely responsible 
for the lack of mine discipline observed today. This may 
be chiefly owing to the fact that the union does not con- 
cern itself with anything but the number of hours a man 
works in the mine and the wages he receives. Its constant 
effort is to decrease the one and increase the other of these 
items. The public generally considers a labor union as 
a fine thing, and the press tells great stories of what 
the union has done for the miner. If the public could 
visit the mines, however, and observe the manner in which 
work is performed by men who belong to the union, as 
compared with that done by nonunion men, their opin- 
ions would be quickly changed as a result of their ob 
servations. 


CoMPARISON OF UNION AND NONUNION MINES 


The following comparison of conditions existing in the 
mines of eastern and western Kentucky will be of inter 
est in this connection: 

While in charge of a mine in the mountains of eastern 
Kentucky, I had representatives of almost every nation 
on the globe, from the Alabama negro, who had never 
seen the inside of a coal mine, to first-class miners from 
England, Germany and France. In dealing with these 
men, however, I had only to place a chalk mark on the 
roof where a prop was needed, and the timber would be 
set promptly. When a miner did not understand, I 
would point to the chalk mark on the roof and then to 
the prop lying at the side of the road, and he would at 
once set the post before finishing the loading of his car. 
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This mine was a nonunion mine, and as foreman I had 
the authority to enforce discipline by discharging anyone 
who violated the rules or went contrary to my instructions. 
The men so discharged would seldom find their way back 
into the mine. 

Compare these conditions with those I am about to 
describe as observed in a mine in western Kentucky of 
which I had charge. The men working in this mine be- 
longed to the union, and I foolishly thought that my worry 
in regard to violations of rules and regulations would 
now cease, as such violations could be quickly referred to 
the committee who comprised the business end of so great 
an organization. I believed this would be an effective 
means of stopping men from violating the rules of the 
mine and endangering their own and the lives of others; 
but, alas, I was greatly disappointed. 


A VIOLATION OF THE MINE LAW 


A few days after taking charge of the mine, I found 
a miner filling a cartridge with powder while his lamp was 
on his head. When I forbade him to do it again, he 
told me that it was none of my affair whether he filled his 
cartridge with his lamp on his head or otherwise. I 
replied by stating that I would send him outside at once 
if I found him doing the same thing again. The next day 
1 watched and, finding that he repeated the act, I forbade 
him to load another car and told him to go at once to 
the office for his time, at the same time giving the driver 
orders to pull the man’s coal to the bottom. 

The same night the mine committee waited on me, 
asking that I go with them to the superintendent, which 
I did. The superintendent, however, flatly refused to 
reinstate the man, with the result that the committee re- 
ported the case to the union. The claim was made that I 
had no right to discharge the man, as there was nothing in 
the union contract giving me that authority. It was stated 
that the company would not have been to blame if the 
man had been killed. In order to avoid further trouble, 
the man was permitted to go back to work and the com- 
pany was obliged to give him three days’ pay. 


A TERRIBLE SEQUEL TO DISOBEDIENCE 


The sequel to this incident is of even greater interest 
than the act itself, as it shows plainly the danger to a 
miner of disregarding mine laws and regulations made for 
his safety. The man worked only 32 days longer, when he 
was discharged by a power that he could not oppose 
through his union or by any other means. He was car- 
ried from the mine on a stretcher, after having received 
first-aid treatment that was unavailing. 

While waiting for the coroner to select a jury, I could 
not but reflect and ask myself, as he lay there wrapped in 
blankets, Who is responsible for this man’s death—the 
company, the mine committee, the district officials or my- 
self? The court decided that the company was not re- 
sponsible, since the assistant foreman testified that he 
had told the man not to fill his cartridge with his lamp 
on his head. After reading the article in Coal Age, I 
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asked myself, Would it not pay every man to obey the 
instructions given him by the officials in charge of the 
mine, whether or not these are a part of the contract? 


OTHER REASONS FoR LACK oF DISCIPLINE 


Another reason why there is not greater discipline in the 
mines today is the fact that many mine officials hesitate 
to prosecute a man for disobedience of orders or for 
minor violations of the rules and regulations in force. 
Oftentimes the law is not sufficiently explicit and clear 
on the point in question or it does not specify the means to 
be used in prosecuting violations of the law. 

Another reason is the lack of education of miners, 


- who mostly consider that their time is worth more to them 


Da 


when digging coal than when setting props. Many miners 
think that they know more about the place where they 
work every day than the boss who visits it occasionally, 


but-scarcely one out of a hundred miners sounds the roof - 


before proceeding to work. It may be said that 50 per 
cent. or more of the miners cannot read or write and an- 
other 25-per cent. never look at the mine rules, while a 
large portion of the remainder fail to obey after they 
have read the rules, preferring to run the chance of prose- 
cution for any violation of the same. 

Many mine officials are themselves to blame for lack of 
discipline in the mines, because they consider that they 
have complied with the law when they have posted a copy 
of the mine rules and regulations. They are like the gen- 
eral manager quoted in the Coal Age article as stating that 
his superintendents had something else to do than to 
watch the men and see that they obeyed the rules that 
were posted. j 

The use of liquor may be rightly given as another cause 
for lack of discipline in mines. When a man goes 
to work still under the influence of the liquor he drank 
the night before, he is in no condition to obey the rules 
or follow the instructions given him by the foreman, es- 
pecially if these call for extra exertion or labor on his part. 
These are some of the reasons why more attention is not 
given to maintaining a strict mine discipline, and yet 
there is no greater factor in the prevention of accidents 
than this. Let us hear from others. OSB: 

Cleaton, Ky. 


Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 9—The discussion on “Efficient Mine Fore- 
men” is peculiarly interesting, many of the views and 
opinions being expressed by mine foremen themselves, 
than whom, it must be admitted, none are better qualified 
to speak. These men have been “through the mill,” and 
gained an intimate, human and material knowledge of 
what constitutes an efficient foreman. This is true in my 
own case, since I have experienced the ups and downs— 
principally the downs—of a mine foreman’s fortunes in 
three different states. The number of men in my charge 
has varied from a mere handful to 700 or 800 employed 
in the mine. 


Wuat Constitutes A Goop MINE. ForREMAN 


My experience confirms the definition I heard given 
by an old mine foreman some years ago as to what would 
constitute a good foreman. This old foreman was George 
Young, a member of the State Board of Examiners. The 
board was composed mostly of practical miners whose as- 
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pirations had enabled them to rise from digging coal at 
the face to official positions in the mine. In company 
with several others, I was taking the examination for my 
first certificate of competency. Sitting in the hotel lobby, 
after the first day’s grind, this gray-haired old friend of 
years ago, replying to a question asked by one of the 
boys, set a standard that still appeals to me as a fairly 
accurate definition of what constitutes a good mine fore- 
man. 

He said, “My lad, the mine boss of the future, if he ful- 
fills all that will be expected of him, besides being a 
practical miner, will be an athlete, diplomat, somewhat of 
a mining engineer and have a pretty good understand- 
ing of mechanics, chemistry and geology.” While we 
boys took this answer as a joke, I know now that the old 
man was more in earnest than we thought. With the ex- 
perience of the past, George Young was able to look far- 
ther into the future and knew better than we what 
would be required of coming mine officials. With him 
I can say earnestly, If ever there was a job that called 
for the exercise of every faculty, physical and mental, that 
job is the mine foreman’s today. 


Hiah STANDARD OF REQUIREMENTS 


During the past 30 years Pennsylvania has required an 
increasingly higher standard of efficiency in the examina- 
tion of candidates for certificates of competency to act 
as mine foremen and firebosses. Aside from his personal 
experience as a miner, the candidate must now show a cer- 
tain proficiency in mathematics and a knowledge of steam 
and mechanical engineering, embracing the application of 
electricity in mining operations. Indeed, the subject 
last named is considered of the greatest importance, judg- 
ing from the revised bituminous mining laws (1911). 

To quote a recent contributor to Coal Age, an efficient 
mine foreman must possess some knowledge of human 
anatomy and be able to give first-aid treatment and en- 
gage in rescue work as occasion may require. His knowl- 
edge of geology and the formation of coal must be such 
as to enable him to develop the mine in an intelligent man- 
ner, especially if he is in charge of a small mine for the 
development of which he is responsible. As this contrib- 
utor says, “These are but a few of the things a mine 
foreman must know.” 


SMALL SALARIES Patp MinE FoOREMEN 


The same contributor concludes with the remark, which 
he overheard made by a mine operator, to the effect that 
he “would be glad to pay a foreman possessing such 
knowledge and qualifications a salary of $2,000 a year.” 
In regard to this last statement, I know personally many 
practical, well-informed mine foremen. capable of man- 
aging a mine as economically and safely as conditions will 
permit who receive little more than half the sum men- 
tioned. Close observation and acquaintance with all 
classes of salaried men, not mining men alone, only deep- 
en the wonder that such men, possessed of a practical 
knowledge of mining and having attained a certain degree 
of technical efficiency by the use of midnight oil or other- 
wise, should be compelled to accept the small remunera- 
tion offered for their services. 

No doubt the chaotic condition of the mining industry, 
with its cut-throat competition, which frequently compels 
the operator to sell coal at or near the cost of its produc- 
tion, accounts for the meagerness of the salaries paid 
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the men who have charge of the mines and who shoulder 
the heaviest responsibilities in their relation to the com- 
pany, the men and the commonwealth One thing I do 
know is that for every superintendent, to say nothing of 
mine foremen, who receives $2,000 a year I can point out 
a dozen who receive less than that amount. If anyone 
doubts this statement, I would suggest that he insert in 
Coal Age a small advertisement calling for an efficient 
mine foreman possessed of such knowledge and qualifica- 
tions as mentioned and stating that he will be paid the 
salary named. The result, I venture to predict, would be 
a flood of applications from as well-qualified foremen as 
there are in the United States or any other country. 


AN ImpossIBLE TASK OFTEN EXPECTED 


While admitting that many mine foremen fall short 
of the standard of efficiency that they might attain, it is 
equally true that many coal companies expect too much of 
their foremen, who in many instances are compelled to 
produce results with no resources at hand that will en- 
able them to do this, even though possessed of a store of 
knowledge and experience. In many cases the natural 
conditions or the equipment of the mine makes the produc- 
tion of cheap coal an impossibility. The best foreman 
living cannot rehabilitate an old mine and produce results 
at once, though he is often expected to accomplish a 
miracle. Some mines, like some lives, require time to 
overcome a long period of dissipation and misuse. 

Perhaps there was some humor in the remark of 
Thomas Hogarth, Coal Age, Oct. 9, page 601, stating that 
“the trouble with most mine foremen is that they spend 
too much time in one place.” I can hardly repress a smile 
as audible as the voice with which a mine mule calls for 
his dinner when I think of it. On coming out of the mine 
a few days ago in company with a sturdy Briton, I drew 
his attention to this statement of Mr. Hogarth’s. Turn- 
ing fiercely about, he exclaimed, as he wiped the heavy 
drops of sweat from his face and forehead: ‘What’s he 
mean be that? Does he mean we sit around too much?” 
And turning in the direction of his well-earned supper 
and repose, he added, ““A man’s more apt to be runnin’ his 
bloomin’ legs off than to be sitting around.” . 

Perhaps Mr. Hogarth refers to days long since gone by 
when miners practically all spoke English and were of 
average intelligence with the foreman himself. The mine 
being small and the coal hauled by mules, there was little 
or nothing to go wrong, and the foreman could sit for an 
hour or two at the side of the track or in the fireboss’ 
shanty and enjoy a rest. But in these days, when the law 
requires the foreman or his assistants to visit every work- 
ing place at least once a day, there is not much danger 
of his wearing a smooth place on the bench at the side 
of the track. 


A MINE FOREMAN’S ACTIVITIES 


As an illustration of the activities of the average mine 
foreman, I would cite my usual experience when visiting 
a mine. At the office I am told by the superintendent, 
“Yow ll find John inside somewhere.” Inquiry of the 
motorman brings the response, “Why, the boss went up 
the mains a bit ago.” Proceeding up the main entries, 
I find a driver who says, “I seen him headin’ up the third- 
left.” Following the trail through all the rooms on the 
third-left and then through a crosscut down the fourth- 
left, a trapper-boy there offers the information that “No. 
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23 room on fifth-left cut through last night into an idle 
room off the fourth. Probably the boss went through there 
to the fifth-left.” 

Giving up the chase of this foreman on his marathon, I 
determined to wait his reappearance. Musing on this in- 
cident, I conclude that there are many “Johns,” in many 
mines in many states, who do too little sitting down. 
Most of the foremen I have known, and feel honored to 
know, are overzealous in their employer’s interests, which 
are more on their minds than the thought of the small 
salary they are paid. I would say that their error, if 
such it can be called, lies in attempting to do more than 
one man can accomplish. 

In conclusion I would state that the qualifications that 
mark an efficient mine foreman are much the same as 
those that indicate efficiency in other lines of endeavor. 
The man must know his work and do it, regardless of in- 
timidation from any source. In few vocations do the 
lives of men depend so much on one man’s actions as in 
mining. The mine foreman must be sober and cool- 
headed, a leader of men and a firm disciplinarian. He 
must be sure he is right, firm in his convictions and a 
student of human nature as well as the principles of min- 
ing. Without these elements he cannot hope for success. 
But to understand and handle men he must understand 
and be able to handle himself. Sim. C. REYNOLDs. 

Houston, Penn. 





Letter No. 10—The letter of Wm. Crooks, Coal Age, 
Sept. 4, page 394, in which he told of the great improve- 
ments made in a mine by a new foreman, recalls a similar 
incident in my own experience. 

The foreman of a certain mine on giving up his place 
was asked to recommend a man for the position. To the 
surprise of all, he recommended a new man who had 
never been in the mine and was unacquainted with the 
conditions. This, however, was not the worst feature 
of the change, as will soon appear. 


THE FOREMAN AND His AssISTANT 


The assistant foreman in this mine had held his posi- 
tion for ten years, and the miners naturally expected 
that he would be promoted and made foreman when that 
official resigned—not that they expected to derive any 
advantage themselves from his appointment, but they 
thought he had earned the right to the place by his work 
for so many years. When the new foreman took charge, 
the assistant foreman was retained and continued to per- 
form his duties as before. But as time went on, more 
work was left for him to perform, and he practically 
ran the mine, assuming the most of the responsibilities. 
The new man was a drinker and was almost sure to get 
on a “toot” every Sunday. 


CoNDITIONS IN THE MINE GREW WoRSE 


The assistant carried out the orders of the foreman 
to the letter, doing many things contrary to his own 
judgment, and as a result conditions in the mine grew 
rapidly worse. The ventilation was poor, the air at the 
working face being so bad that the men could not work 
full time, owing to headache and other ailments. 

Things went on this way for a time. When the com- 
mittee complained to the foreman, he smoothed matters 
over very nicely, and, they were loath to take the matter 
up with the superintendent. The mine was an old mine, 
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there being two or more miles of abandoned entries hav- 
ing no tracks, where roof falls were hard to clean owing 
to the distance the dirt must be handled. The air be- 
came so bad on the main haulage roads that drivers could 
not hold their lights, and the oil lamps at the shaft 
bottom refused to burn. I was running a motor at the 
time, and in places where the roof was bad on the road 


I was afraid to ride the machine under the bad top. 


I would send the rider ahead and, starting the ma- 
chine slowly, permit it to run alone until it had passed 
the bad place and was stopped by the rider. I would 
then walk by the place myself and in this way escape 
injury. In some places water stood over the roads. 


THe ASSISTANT APPOINTED FOREMAN 


The foreman gave little attention to affairs in the 
mine, but became interested in an elevator that was sit- 
uated in the next town. In about a year he purchased 
a half-interest in the elevator and signified his desire 
to quit the mine, recommending his assistant for the 
place. Although the assistant had done practically all 
the work and had taken the full responsibility, the super- 
intendent hesitated some time, but finally decided to 
give him a chance and appointed him as mine foreman. 
It was a hard proposition, but the man now appointed 
knew what was needed in the mine and started at once 
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to improve its condition. In a short time he made a re- 
markable showing. The ventilation was greatly improved, 
the roads well drained, although he found this could be 
accomplished with the use of four pumps instead of seven 
as before, by draining the water into the same basin, 
by small ditches that cost practically nothing. 

Before giving up his place, the previous foreman had 
ordered a car of iron rails. This arrived after the as- 
sistant had been promoted to the position of foreman. 
Not needing the iron, he had the rails neatly piled in 
a good place outside the mine, where they remained un- 
touched for a year. He did not permit a.single track 
tie to be sent into the mine, but instead made use of 
the old ties of abandoned tracks that had been thrown 
aside. He increased the output to 1,100 tons a day, with- 
out incurring any additional expense. 

I cite this as an instance showing that the superin- 
tendent was not a good judge of men. He either did 
not know or did not care what his foreman was doing 
in the mine, but relied wholly on his judgment. I hope 
that this discussion will open the eyes of many super- 
intendents and cause them to come into closer touch 
with their foreman and know his qualifications, as well 
as those of his assistants, any one of whom may be re- 
quired to take the foreman’s place at a future day. 

Cleaton, Ky. OstEL BuLLocK. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
CUBIC MEASURE 


1728 cubic inches = 1 cubic foot 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard 
16 cubic feet = 1 cord foot , 
8 cord feet Pa se 55 2, RR eee oS 128 cubic feet 


A eord of wood is a pile 8 ft. long, 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. high, 
and contains,s X14 < 4.=.128 cu.ft. ; d 

A cord foot is one foot of the length of the pile that makes 
a cord, and contains 1 X 4 X 4 = 16 cu.ft. 

A ton of round timber (green) is taken as 50 cu.ft. 

A ton of squared timber (green) is 40 cu.ft., it being as- 
sumed that hewed or squared timber has lost one-fifth of its 
original volume in squaring. 

A long ton (2,240 1b.) of anthracite or a short ton (2,000 
lb.) of bituminous coal broken (mine-run) occupies about 40 
cut. 


There are two measures of capacity, known as “Liquid” 
and “Dry’’ measures, having like denominations but of differ- 
ent values. The old English wine gailon (231 cu.in.) was re- 
placed in England, in 1824, by the imperial gallon (277.274 
cu.in.), but is still the standard “Winchester” gallon in the 
United States. The “Dry” gallon, now practically obsolete, 
contained 268.8 cu.in. 


LIQUID MEASURE (U. 8.) 


4 gills aut ehh ay ee ; 28.875 cubie inches 
2 pints Ee POCIARY Mek opi”: zt - ese ede OC ROMO DIG IE CHES 
4 quarts = 1 gallon....... fo che, Mezcal cubic inches 
31} gallons = } barrel.;.2.... As ....-. £21 ‘eubié feet 
2 barrels = 1 hogshead.... ; ee oe 63 gallons 
2 hogsheads = 1 pipe...... ; 126 gallons 
2 pipes cS el dn Mae 8S en ee en a barrels 
DRY MEASURE (U.'S.) 
2 pints MEP UMIATGS Meat a. fe = : 67.2 cubic inches 
SACUATLS ee =BLIPCCK.. ftves. clere as + os 537:6 cubic inches 
4 pecks Sy iiay sti 0(-) oat eee Oe ....-2150.4 cubic inches 
Sb SLGISEMen IEP AIATON ra. .knieh ss tee os ee ep wee 44.8 cubic feet 
Or, 4 quarts ft pallon:2,.... . 268.8 eubie inches 


8 gallons Petushel: rae ne Ds ae a Bde 2150.4 cubie inches 


The standard bushel, in the United States, is the old Win- 
chester bushel, which is a circular measure 18% in. in diam- 
eter and 8 in. deep, contaning 8 (0.7854 * 18.52) = 2150.4 cuin. 
This was replaced in England, in 1826, by the imperial bushel 
(2218.192 cu.in.), which was then made the legal bushel. 


LIQUID AND DRY MEASURE (GREAT BRITAIN) 


4 gills Se LETITIt a Te RON. Rs 34.659 cubic inches 
2 pints =e Quart... oc. . ... 69.318 cubic inches 
4 quarts a OLLODIE dorndite.c (real ea .. 277.274 eubie inches 
2 gallons BRIO) nee ae sidicrPe ea ... 554,548 eubie inches 
4 pecks Se RS, (aa ene . .2218.192 cubic inches 
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é There is no separate standard for liquid and dry measures 
in Great Britain, both being referred to the same unit or 
standard, which is the imperial gallon (277.274 cu.in.). 


MEASURE OF TIME 


60 seconds = 1 minute 

60 minutes = 1 hour 

24 hours = 1 day 

7 days = 1 week 
365 days = 1 common year 
366 days = | leap year 

12 calendar months = 1 calendar year 
100 years = 1 century 


Commonly speaking, a day is marked by one complete 
revolution of the earth on its axis, and a year by one revolu- 
tion of the earth in its orbit about the sun. Unfortunately, 
however, the earth does not make an even number of turns 
on its axis, while making one complete revolution in its orbit. 
There are approximately 365% revolutions on the axis to a 
single revolution in the orbit. 

In order to compensate for this eccentricity and make the 
calendar year conform as closely as possible to the solar 
year, so as to preserve uniformity in the return of the sea- 
sons, it was necessary to add one day to the calendar every 


fourth year, except the closing year of the century. Thus, 
the common year of 365 days was supplemented by a leap 


Year containing 366 days. 

The “Gregorian” calendar, established by Pope Gregory 
XTII (1582) and generally adopted in Great Britain and else- 
where (1752), replaced the “Julian” calendar and, in dropping 
10 days by making Oct. 5, Oct. 15, 1582, restored the equinoxes 
to their proper date. To obtain closer correspondence of the 
calendar and solar years, the closing year of each century, 
1600, 1700, ete, was made a common year, although these 
wou'd be leap years in the regular course. ; 

The Day—A day is the interval of time marked by two 
successive transits of a heavenly body across a given meridian, 
caused by the revolution of the earth on its axis. 

The solar day (24 hr., 0 min.) is the time interval marked 
by two successive transits of the sun across the meridian. 

The sidereal day (23 hr., 56 min.) is the time interval 
marked by two successive transits of a fixed star across a’ 
given meridian. 


The Month—The calendar year has been arbitrarily di- 
vided into 12 months, in correspondence to the “number of 
moons” or the revolutions of the moon about the earth in a 


solar year. But, since 365 days are not equally divisible by 
12, it was necessary to make an unequal division, as follows: 


January 31 days May 31 days September 30 days 
February 28 days June 30 days October 31 days 
March 31 days July 31 days November 30 days 
April 30 days August 31 days December 31 days 

The extra day required in a leap year is added to the 


month of February, making 29 days in that month every leap 
year, instead of 28 as in the common year. 
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Miners’ Compensation Act 


Referring to the discussion in Coal Age relating to the 
compensation of miners as provided by the recent act of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature and the effect on the consti- 
tutional rights of the miner as an individual, I would 
like to submit a question to the readers ‘of Coal Age ask- 
ing them for their opinion in regard to the effect of this 
act on the miner who avails himself of the option of 
rejecting its provision, preferring to hold himself free for 
the exercise of his constitutional right to apply for re- 
dress to the district courts, in case of accident or injury 
in the performance of his regular duties in the mine. 

To illustrate the point I have in mind, permit me to 
anticipate both the time and ratification of this act and to 
infer that it has become operative as it now reads. Then, 
assuming that the operator or employer avails himself 
of the option of accepting or rejecting the provisions of 
the act, he has simply to notify his employees to that 
effect, in writing, and to file the same notice with the 
State Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, within ten days after such 
service and before any accident has occurred in the mine. 

I do not mean to infer that an employee is legally 
compelled to follow the example of his employer in ac- 
cepting the provisions of the act. If he desires to main- 
tain his constitutional rights, he has the option of reject- 
ing the provisions of this act and seeking employment 
elsewhere. But by the reading of the act (sec. 302), the 
failure on the part of an employee to reject the act imphes 
its acceptance, and the law construes it as such an ac- 
ceptance. 

The question I would like to ask is this: Does not 
this proviso of the act give the employer the power of 
dictating to those whose conditions and circumstances 
compel them to comply with his choice of the conditions 
under which they must serve while in his employ? In 
other words, does it not give the employer the power to 
dictate to his employees the conditions under which all 
cperations in his mine shall be conducted, irrespective 
of the constitutional amendment? I would characterize 
this as a legal “duress,” because it empowers the em- 
ployer to compel an employee’s compliance with certain 
demands, however unwilling the latter may be because of 
the exigencies of his condition, which leave him no al- 
ternative but to obey the dictates of his employer. As 
I understand it, the new act sanctions such compul- 
sory compliance. If I am wrong, I shall be glad to be 
set right in this matter. A. M. INEr. 

, Penn. 





Correspondent has raised an interesting question, al- 
though in our opinion he has overestimated the meaning 
of the act. Sec. 302 of Art. 3 of this act reads as follows: 


In every contract of hiring made after Dec. 31, 1915, and 
in every contract of hiring renewed or extended by mutual 
consent, expressed or implied, after said date, it shall be 
conclusively presumed that the parties have accepted the 
provisions of Art. 3 of this act and have agreed to be bound 


thereby, unless there be, at the time of the making, renewal 
or extension of such contract, an express statement in writing 
from either party to the other, that the provisions of Art. 3 
of this act are not intended to apply, and, unless a true copy 
of such written statement, accompanied by proof of service 
thereof upon the other party, setting forth under oath or 
affirmation the time, place and manner of such service, be 
filed with the bureau within 10 days after such service and 
before any accident has occurred. 

Every contract of hiring, oral, written or implied from 
circumstances, now in operation, or made or implied on or 
before Dec. 31, 1915, shall be conclusively presumed to con- 
tinue subject to the provisions of Art. 3 hereof, unless either 
party shall on or before said date, in writing, have notified 
the other party to such contract that the provisions of Art. 3 
hereof are not intended to apply, and unless there shall 
be filed with the bureau a true copy of such notice, 
together with proof of service, within the time and in the 
manner hereinabove prescribed: Provided, however, that the 
provisions of this section shall not be so construed as to 
impair the obligation of any contract now in force. 


In our understanding of the act as it reads, either party 
to a contract of employment has the option of accepting 
or rejecting the provisions of Art. 3 of the act, notice of 
such acceptance or rejection being given in writing to 
the other party and likewise filed with the bureau, as 
stated in the act. Or the acceptance or rejection of the 
act, on the part of an employee, may be implied if he con- 
tinues to serve his employer after having received due 
notification in writing of the latter’s acceptance or re- 
jection of the provisions of the act, provided the said 
employee fails to notify his employer, in writing, of his 
own acceptance or rejection of the same act. 

That is to say, if an employee makes no response to the 
written notice of his employer his silence is an implied 
agreement to accept or reject the provisions of the act, 
in common with the choice indicated in the notice he has 
received. On the other hand, if an employee chooses to 
pursue a different course from that of his employer 
he must notify the latter, in writing, of his election in 
respect to the act, and file a copy of such notice with 
the State Compensation Bureau, in accordance with the 
requirements of the act, within ten days of the time of 
serving the original notice. 

The law should not be interpreted in the sense of a com- 
pulsory act, as suggested by correspondent. On the con- 
trary, the intention of the act is quite the reverse, pro- 
viding, as it does, the option of accepting or rejecting 
its provisions, as either party to the contract may elect. 
For, assuming an employer accepts the provisions of the 
act, any employee who so desires cam reject its pro- 
visions by giving due notice in writing to fis employer 
and filing the same with the bureau. He can then con- 
tinue to serve his employer, although having rejected the 
provisions of the act. In that case, however, he is not 
entitled to recovery for injury, except through due pro- 
cess of law as before the act was in force. 

Coal Age will be glad to have its readers discuss this 
aspect of the law further. An interesting question would 
be, In case an employer rejects the provisions of the act, 
could one of his employees, by accepting the said pro- 
visions of the act, recover from the employer in case of 
accident ? 
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Recent lowa Examinations for 
Hoisting Engineers 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—How can you tell when the valve of an engine 
has lead, without opening the chest, if there is no punch 
mark to go by? 

Ans.—An indicator card taken from the cylinder of 
the engine will show, by its point of compression and 
compression curve, how much lead the valve has been 
given. Without reference to the indicator card, how- 
ever, the simplest method of determining this question 
is to rotate the engine to a point just short of dead- 
center. Then, having opened the drip-cock, at the end 
of the cylinder occupied by the piston, “crack” the throt- 
tle. That is to say, open the throttle just a crack to 
admit steam sufficient to blow through the cylinder and 
escape by the drip-cock, without moving the engine. If 
steam escapes at the drip-cock in this position, before 
the piston has reached the end of its stroke, it indicates 
that the valve has a certain lead. To determine approx- 
imately how much lead there is to the valve, rotate the 
engine backward from this point and observe when steam 
ceases to escape at the drip-cock. In this answer, we 
assume that there is no leakage of the valve, which would 
of course interfere with the test. 

Ques.—If the length of the stroke of an engine is 2.5 
ft. and the piston speed 900 ft. per min., what is the num- 
ber of revolutions ? 

Ans.—The question intends to ask how many revolu- 
tions does the engine make in a minute. The number of 
strokes per minute is found by dividing the piston speed 
(feet per minute) by the length of stroke in feet; thus, 
900 — 2.5 = 360 strokes per min. Since an engine makes 
two strokes to every revolution, the number of revolutions 
per minute is 360 — 2 = 180 r.p.m. 

Ques.—Which will stand the greatest inside lap, a con- 
densing or a noncondensing engine ? 

Ans.—Inside lap to a valve means an earlier closing 
of the exhaust port, when compression begins in that end 
of the cylinder. A condensing engine will stand a greater 
inside lap than a noncondensing engine, because of its 
greater range of pressure, which extends from below the 
atmospheric line to the full cylinder pressure. An. earlier 
point of compression on the indicator card of a condens- 
ing engine will show a less percentage of loss in the in- 
dicated power of the engine than would be the case in a 
condensing engine under the same conditions. 

Ques.—If you were in charge of a boiler and the glass 
water gage should be broken, what would you do? 

Ans.—Close the lower cock of the gage and then the 
upper. For this purpose, there should be kept in the en- 
gine room an iron rod of suitable length and provided 
with a shank that will permit these cocks to be turned 
without the person being scalded by the escaping steam. 
If the upper cock were to be closed first, a spray of 
scalding water would be thrown from the lower cock. To 
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avoid this, the lower cock must always be closed first. The 
engineer should keep on hand a supply of gage glasses, 
and insert a new glass at once in place of the one broken. 

Ques.—What is an eccentric ? 

Ans.—An eccentric is a circular disk having a grooved 
circumference in which is fitted a ring that is made fast 
by a suitable connection to the end of the eccentric rod. 
The eccentric is mounted on the crankshaft, the center 
of the disk being at a distance from the center of the 
shaft equal to half the throw of the valve. The eccentric 
serves the same purpose as a crank to throw the valve 
backward and forward at each revolution of the shaft, 
the eccentric disk revolving within the ring that encircles 
its circumference. 

Ques.—What are the results of the forming of scale 
in a boiler, and how would you prevent the formation of 
scale ? 

Ans.—The formation of scale in a boiler reduces its 
efficiency. The scale prevents the free transmission of 
the heat of the furnace to the water within the boiler 
and decreases the generation of steam per pound of fuel 
burned. Scale is also a menace to the safe operation of 
the boiler. Boiler plates covered with scale are apt to 
become overheated, and it frequently happens that the 
cracking of the scale allows the water to come suddenly 
into contact with the red-hot iron, when an explosion 
is almost sure to follow. 

The best means of preventing the formation of scale 
in a boiler is to use as pure water as possible. All feed 
water contains more or less sediment, which is liable to 
accumulate from time to time in the boiler. To avoid 
this the boiler should be partly blown off at frequent 
intervals. the frequency depending on the amount of 
sediment in the water. Where this sediment accumulates 
as mud in the bottom of the boiler or in the mud drum, 
the boiler should be completely blown off at regular in- 
tervals, say at least once a week, and the accumulated 
sediment removed from the boiler by scrapers. 

Where the water contains salts, such as carbonates or 
sulphates of lime and magnesia, these are precipitated 
by the boiling of the water. The precipitated salts form 
a hard crustation or scale that adheres firmly to the 
boiler plates and tubes. Swipnate of soda is frequently 
used in waters containing a small quantity of salts of the 
alkaline earths; it reduces these to a soluble sulphate 
of soda and carbonate of lime and magnesia. The 
former is carried in solution in the water, while the 
latter falls as a light sediment that does not scale and 
is readily blown out of the boiler. 

Feed-water heaters assist the purification of the water 
entering the boiler. It has been found of advantage to 
add a small amount of petroleum or coal oil to the feed 
water. The oil has the effect of coagulating the sedi- 
ment and preventing to a considerable degree the for- 
mation of scale. All feed water containing impurities 
should be subjected to analysis to determine its best 
treatment. 
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Washington 1D. C. 


Van H. Manning, chief of the Bureau of Mines in an inter- 
view given out here, takes the view that the bureau is serv- 
ing an unknown and valuable end in preparing a corps of men 
who would be at once available for war hospital srevice, 
should such a need arise. 


“In 48 hours,” he says, “50,000 trained first-aid-to the in- 
jured experts could be mobilized in the great mining states 
of the country. I mean the trained mine rescue crews. 
Since 1908 the Bureau of Mines has done extensive demonstra- 
tion and training work among men in the mining companies 
throughout the country. Every mine of importance now 
has its corps of trained rescue workers. These men are thor- 
oughly expert in all sorts of bandaging, treatment of minor 
fractures, sterilization of wounds and probing for foreign 
objects in the body. 

In addition they are trained to use the oxygen helmet 
which will permit them to enter places where the air is too 
poisonous to be breathed. In all mining states there is an 
annual mobilization of these potential hospital workers. 
Competitive drills are performed by the crews. This keeps 
the men in perfect training, accustoms them to working 
together, and insures the certainty of quick mobilization in 
time of war. 

Another important feature of a hospital service and one 
for which we are directly responsible is base railroad cars 
containing the necessary supplies and bunks for the first aid 
corps. We have eight such cars—a good nucleus for a com- 
plete service in wartime—and with scarcely any change in 
apparatus they would be ready to carry the crews as near a 
battle front as need be.” 





Report on Corporation Legislation 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued a report pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Corporations regarding state laws 
relating to corporations organized under the laws of other 
states. It collects the laws of all states regarding the condi- 
tions under which such corporations may do business, ete. A 
companion report just issued details the main points in the 
laws of the Southern and Southwestern states for the taxa- 
tion of corporations. Both reports are of considerable interest. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


About a year ago a medical inspection in the anthracite 
region showed that in one of the Nanticoke schools a large 
percentage of the children were tubercular or were subject 
to tuberculosis. This report was taken up by Dr. S. D. Dixon, 
commissioner of health of the state, through his bureau of 
housing of which John Moliter, a Philadelphia architect is the 
head. From time to time Moliter visited this section and by 
his own plan his reports, particularly his recommendations, 
have been translated for the foreign papers having a large 
circulation in the Nanticoke region. 

First there was an investigation of the housing condi- 
tions, showing that the tubercular condition of the children, 
and other signs of poor health were easily traceable to the 


great insanitation and disorder that prevailed. Subsequent 
visits followed up the recommendations that were made. 


Officials of the operating coal company, codperated with Mr. 
Moliter, who now reports to the state commissioner, with 
much satisfaction that the district is on its way to great im- 
provement. 

As a result of this spirit of codperation mainthined by the 
head of one of the largest coal companies, additional resi- 
dence sites have been opened up and sold.cheaply on easy 
terms to the employees and at present 17 houses are under 
construction, besides a large Lithuanian church. These will 
help to relieve the overcrowding among the foreigners, one 
of the chief faults. Ic is also planned to open other blocks 
for building purposes as soon as the working people are in a 
position to proceed with the financial end of the undertaking. 

The district has also improved by the cleaning up of dump- 
ing grounds, repairing of underground drains and the removal 
of surface drains and the cleaning up of cattle and hog pens. 
Several suspicious wells and sources of water supply have 
also been abandoned according to instructions. 

Through the State Health Department’s interest Mr. Mo- 
litor first started his work in the Nanticoke district in March 
of this year and has followed it up with the gradual process 
of education, recommendations, urging and threats of litiga- 
tion, which have combined to bring about this promising re- 
sult. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—Judge Brumm on Oct. 21 adjourned court at 
noon, and with a dozen state mine inspectors and engineers 
visited the Kehley Run Colliery, where it is alleged the re- 
moval of pillars will sink millions of dollars worth of real 
estate. 


Hazleton—It is stated that in a colliery of the G. B. Markle 
Co. at Jeddo recently a miner, William Meehan, found a per- 
fectly formed petrified snake. This is held as evidence by 
some people as upsetting the theory that coal was formed 
when only vegetable life existed on the earth. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has announced that it ex- 
pects soon to commence extensive stripping operations in 
this vicinity and at Buck Mountain and Oneida. It is ex- 
in this way that large quantities of anthracite will 
be taken out by this labor-saving method, while at the same 
time employment will be given to many men. 


Scranton—Supt. Weber, of the Board of Education, has 
reported that 25 students had enrolled in the night school 
to study mining. The instructor is Frank Gleason, a graduate 
of State College and a practical mining man. The text-book 
used is by Joseph J. Walsh, of Wilkes-Barre, mining inspector 
in the Ninth District. 


Mahanoy City—The Buck Mountain and Vulcan collieries 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. were recently compelled to sus- 
pend operations on account of a scarcity of cars. Most of 
the other operations throughout the immediate vicinity, how- 
ever, have been enabled to work full time for some weeks 
past. 


Catawissa—The series of freshets and absence of low 
water on the river throughout the summer have made the 
season a favorable one for coal dredges. The quantity of coal — 
removed from the river since spring exceeds the product 
during any other year on record. The comparatively high 
water has enabled the dredges to move wherever they pleased. 
The field of operation of these machines has been accordingly 
much enlarged. 





Swoyersville.—Frank H. Hemelwright, general manager of 
the Temple Coal & Iron Co., has announced that his firm 
will recompense the owners of property on Slocum street, 
Swoyersville, damaged by a mine cave caused by quicksand 
running into the workings. Two houses of Thomas Quigley 
were engulfed to the second story and irreparably damaged. 
Two neighboring houses owned by John Hayden were also 
damaged. Mr. Hemelwright stated that the hole through 
which the quicksand ran into the workings was small. 


Pittston—It is understood by local officials of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. that this firm has decided to purchase auto- 
mobiles for the use of many of its division officials within 
the next six months. The division superintendents already 
have cars purchased by the company. Electricians, efficiency 
men and engineers will likely come under the new order. 

Another of the spasmodic subsidences on Upper William 
street has endangered the tracks of the Moosie line of the 
Seranton Railway Co. and has caused the company to trans- 
fer passengers at the Erie crossing. The disturbed surface 
overlies the workings of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. There 
has been caving in this neighborhood for over a year. 


Wyoming—Three hundred employees of the Mt. Lookout 
Coal Co. recently attended the fourth annual banquet of the 
Mt. Lookout First Aid Corps here. James H. Evans, of Forty 
Fort, was toastmaster, and the speakers were local clergy- 
men and mining officials. 





Bituminous 


Harrison—The Quemahoning Creek Coal Co. with large 
operations in Somerset County has purchased some new ma- 
chinery to be installed at its plant here. A new tipple is be- 
ing erected and equipped with a new picking table, which 
will enable the company to increase its output. 


Allenvale—Two hundred mine workers employed by the 
Valley Smokeless Coal Co. walked out for the second time re- 
cently. The trouble was over the scales used for check- 
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weighing. The miners at the first strike demanded a check- 
weighman at the tipple and a pit committee. This was al- 
lowed by the company. As soon as the checkweighman got on 
the job he advised the miners he thought the scales were 
short weight. This resulted in a second strike. At a con- 
ference between the officials of the company and the men it 
was decided to get the State Sealer of Weights and Measures 
to test the scales which were found correct. Not being satis- 
fied with the test the miners decided to run a few cars of 
coal from the mine and have them weighed. To this the com- 
pany agreed, and as the scales were again found to be cor- 
rect the miners returned to work. 


Connellsville—The production of coke in the Connellsville 
region recently amounted to 421,000 tons, with shipments 
amounting to 422,000 tons. These are decided increases over 
previous weeks, and ovens are being fired as fast as the labor 
to operate them can be secured. 


Kittanning—It is reported that the Kittanning Iron & 
Steel Co.’s plant will start in full about Dec. 15, giving 
employment to 800 men. The Furnace Run Coal Co. near this 
town has announced that it needs 500 men immediately. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—According to Earl Henry, chief of the state 
department of mines, the labor shortage in the mining fields, 
especially in the northern part of West Virginia, is growing 
acute, and unless more men are found within a short time 
many interests besides the mines will be affected. Mr. 
Henry states that insufficient labor makes it impossible at 
present for many mines to be operated to a point where 
orders can be filled. 


The United States Coal & Coke Co., operating in Mc- 
Dowell County, has withdrawn its suit against State Com- 
pensation Commissioner Lee Ott asking a mandamus to 
compel him to release the company as a subscriber to the 
compensation fund. The company dismissed the suit, it an- 
nounced, to avoid creating the impression that it was seek- 
ing to escape the payment of its obligations or to destroy 
the state compensation fund, although the suit was brought 
because the company believes it has the right to carry its own 
compensation insurance. 

The old mine of the Stillman Coal Co. on the West 
Virginia side of the Ohio River will be put in operation 
within a few weeks, after a suspension of several months. 
This mine was recently leased by the coal company, and 
the leasee is said to be in possession of orders for its product. 
Twenty men are now engaged in cleaning out the mine 
and when this work is completed a force of 100 miners will 
be employed. 

Moundsville—The Mound mine recently resumed operations 
and will continue for some time. Only one side of the mine, 
however, will be operated and no shipments will be made, 
the output being for local trade only. 


Bluefield—The Norfolk & Western R. R. during the month 
of September handled 2,910,221 tons of coal, compared with 
3,005,618 tons during August. Every month since last June 
has marked an increase in the amount of tonnage handled 
with the exception of September, which fell short of August 
shipments. It is believed that September would have shown 
another high record had it not been for five days of conges- 
tion at Lambert Point, which curtailed the output of the 
mines considerably. In any case, however, the tonnage of 
the road has increased 1,871,007 tons in four months time. 
It is believed, also, that the total shipments to the end of 
October will be equal to all the coal shipped during the 
year 1914. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—An explosion occurred recently at the Ban- 
ner mine at a time when no one was in the workings. The 
cause of the explosion is unknown. It was thought for a 
time that fire had been set to the timbers and mine, but 
later investigations proved this not to be the case. Damage 
due to the explosion appeared to be confined to,a small por- 
tion of the mine workings. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Local shippers, coal operators and commercial 
organizations as well as railroad authorities have received 
appeals from the Interstate Commerce Commission asking 
that they do all in their power to expedite the use of cars 
so as to rob the present car famine of as many of its draw- 
backs as possible. It is urged that the railroad officials do 
what they can to prevent congestion of cars at terminal points 
and that shippers unload them as expeditiously as possible so 
as not to keep them out of service. 

After a “suggest-a-name contest” which the Harlan Coal 
Co., operating mines in Harlan county, began in August, ran 
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for about two months the company has selected “Black 
Beauty” as the trade name for the coal it handles, The pro- 
visions of the contest were stated to about 4,000 retail deal- 
ers in the 16 states in which the company does business. 
More than 900 names were received in response. Nine dealers 
suggested the name adopted and the prize, a car of “Black 
Beauty” lump was awarded to Fisher Brothers, of New Paris, 
Ind., the first of the nine to offer the suggestion. 


Stearns—Mines around here are in regular operation and 
vacant miner’s homes are being rapidly occupied. Construc- 
tion of a new tipple at Mine No. 4 is under way and addi- 
tions are being made to the tipple at Yamacraw. 


Whitesburg—The Kentucky Block Coal Co., operating near 
Elkhorn City on the newly completed Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio R.R., will soon begin its initial shipments to South At- 
lantic coast points. A mining town is being constructed and 
the company will have an initial capacity of 2,000 tons daily. 


Middlesboro—Handling of the rush coal business in this 
section was the principal matter considered at the recent 
meeting here of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association. Fifty operators were present, including repre- 
sentatives from Cincinnati, Covington, Louisville and Knox- 
ville. : 


Hazard—The Blue Grass Coal Co. is rapidly getting into 
readiness to make its first shipments of coal from the new 
plant immediately below Hazard on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. The company will have a daily capacity of 1,000 
tons, which will be increased from time to time. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—What is said to be a record for the output of 
coal from one mine in Ohio was recently established at the 
No. 1 mine of the Rail & River Co., when 2,631 tons were 
mined and sent out. The output for three consecutive days 
was 7,500 tons. About 450 men are employed in this mine. 


Columbus—The Modern Coal Mining Co.,’has started load- 
ing coal at the stripping operation at Parlette, Jefferson 
County. The initial capacity is 300 tons daily which will 
gradually be increased to 800 tons. 


INDIANA 


Princeton—After three-weeks idleness the 350 men of 
the Princeton mine who have been on strike have returned to 
work and several hundred more have resumed in the Terre 
Haute field. Points at issue, involving discharge of two men, 
will be left to the International Board of the United Mine 
Workers, work being resumed pending adjudication of the 
contentions. The mines here and at Terre Haute are owned 
by the Deep Vein Coal Co., of Terre Haute. 


Sullivan—After a shut down of three weeks, the Chicago- 
Carlisle Coal Co.’s mine has been reopened for work, pending 
a settlement of a difficulty resulting from the removal of a 
curtain from one of the mine entries, thus allowing bad 
air to get into the rooms. 


Vincennes—Option has been taken on 3,000 acres of land 
between this city and Lawrence, Ill., in the interests of a 
large coal company. The owners are to receive $25 an acre. 
In drilling for oil in this field seams of coal of varying 
thicknesses have been found at depths of 300 to 700 ft. 


ILLINOIS 


New Baden—tThe statement that the New Baden mine of 
the Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co. is to be closed and 
customers supplied from the Little Oak and Shiloh mines near 
Belleville, is said to be incorrect. The company has so many 
orders for New Baden coal that it is said the mine will be 
operated regularly and indefinitely. The Little Oak and 
Shiloh operations are also working regularly. 


O’Fallon—Copper wire to the value of $300 was stolen re- 
cently from the Taylor Coal Co., which operates the St. Ellen 
and Ridge mines. The wire was used for power transmission 
between the mines. Tracks showed that the thieves came in 
a wagon the first night and took part of the wire and re- 
turned the next night in an automobile and finished the job. 


Carterville—W. E. Trautmann, of Fast St. Louis, receiver 
for the Carterville Coal Co., on Oct. 20 sold the Burr C mine 
and holdings here at auction. It was bid in by the Miss- 
issippi Valley Trust Co., of St. Louis for $43,000 to protect its 
mortgage for $38,000 and accumulated court costs. This leaves 
an unpaid indebtedness of about $40,000, of which $20,000 is 
wages due employees. The mine has been closed down since 
last March. Frederick Vierling, trust officer of the Miss- 
issippi Valley Trust Co., announces that no plans have been 
made for resuming operations. The mine employs 300 men 
when working. 
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MISSOURI 


Columbia—A 3-ft. bed of coal was discovered at a depth 
of 20 ft. recently by workmen digging footings for the base- 
ment walls of a moving picture theatre. Although large por- 
tions of Boone County are underlaid with coal measures at 
varying depths, this is the first time that coal has been 
found inside the corporate limits of Columbia. This coal will 
not be developed. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—The new Iowa Industrial hospital will be 
opened within 60 days. Remodeling has been inaugurated 
and an entire expenditure of $100,000 will be made. The in- 
stitution is to be operated especially for the convenience of 
coal miners and is to be equipped with special facilities to 
eare for accident cases. 


COLORADO 


Greeley—It has been stated that the American Coal Tar 
Products Co. has been experimenting with coals from the 
mines about Erie and Frederick and that it contemplates 
erecting a factory to manufacture analines and other coal-tar 
products therefrom. 


WYOMING 


Kemmerer—The mine of the Roberts Coal Co. near town 
was destroyed by an explosion recently and up to the pres- 
ent time there is no clew as to whom the guilty parties may 
be. The mine had been closed Saturday after the day’s work, 
and the door to the mouth of the tunnel locked. Underneath 
tle door was a small hole in which tools were kept, and 
from here an axe was taken with which the door was evi- 
dently broken in. The rope attached to the mine car was 
cut and the car run to the back of the mine. There was a 
quantity of powder and fuse there which was exploded, com- 
pletely wrecking the inner part of the property. 
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Carl Scholz, president of the Rock Island Coal Mining Co., 
left Chicago Oct. 18 for Oklahoma to spend a short time at 
the company’s mines, 


M. Marks, field representative of the Hirsch Electric Lamp 
Co. of Philadelphia, is in the Pittsburgh district supervising 
some new installations of his company’s equipment. 


H. J. W. Reed, assistant inspector of mines of Kentucky, 
is out on his regular inspection of the mines in his territory, 
which includes Breadhitt, Laurel, Lee, McCreary, Morgan, 
Perry and Rockeastle counties. 


J. M. Roan, of Athens, Ohio, mine inspector, assisted by 
several deputies and the mine rescue car opened Poston Mine 
No. 6 of the Poston Consolidated Coal Co. recently. The mine 
had been sealed for six weeks because of a fire. Upon open- 
ing the mine and entering the entries with helmets it was 
found that the fire was extinguished and but little damage 
had been done. The mine will be placed in operation soon. 
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George Kroeger, of Chicago, in Boonville, Ind., for the 
past year optioning coal lands in that vicinity, recently died 
suddenly of heart disease. A daughter living in Chicago sur- 
vives him. 


OEE 
TUCO 


Horace G. Williams, a mining engineer of prominence, 
died recently in Philadelphia after an illness covering two 
years. Mr. Williams was 55 years of age, having been born 
in Minersville, Penn. After being employed in his profes- 
sional capacity in that vicinity for a number of years, he be- 
came interested in the coal and lumber business in the South. 
He was at one time president of the Street Railway Co., of 
Portsmouth, Va., and also acted as receiver for the Beaver 
Creek Railroad & Lumber Co. 
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Lea-Courtney Co., Newark, N. J. Catalog H-2. “Centrifugal 
Pumps.” Illustrated, 64 pp., 6x9 in. 
Coppus Engineering & Equipment Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Catalog. “Coppus Turbo Blower.” Illustrated, 40 pp., 6x9 in. 
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The Cutler-Hamer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Loose Leaf 
Catalog. “Electric Controlling Devices.’ ILlustrated, 4%x7% 
in. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., 1020 S. Central Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Bulletin Catalog No. 115. “Simplex Jacks.” Illustrated, 
24 pp., 6x9 in. 

Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, 111. 


Bulletin No. 130. ‘Lubrication of Pneumatic Tools.” TIllus- 
trated, 4 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Handbook H L. “Low Voltage Isolatéd Electric Light and 
Power Plants with the Chloride Accumulator.” TIllustratea, 


52 pp, 6x9 in. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED | 


OU 
“The Second Annual Report of the State Inspector of Coal 
Mines for Colorado.” Unillustrated, 82 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Annual Report of the Inspéctor of Mines for Ohio, 1913.” 
Unillustrated, cloth bound volume of 486 pp., 64%4x9% in. 
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Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. ‘The 
Production of Asbestos in 1914.” By J. S. Diller. Illustrated, 
CPpeyeneetieidt) Shak, 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Graphite in 1914,’ by Edson S. Bastin. Unillus- 
trated, 15: pp.,,6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 


Production of Mineral Paints, in 1914.” 
illustrated, 19 pp., 6x9 in. 


By James M. Hill. Un- 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. ‘The 
Production of Tale and Soapstone in 1914,” by J. S. Diller, 
Unillustrated, 6 pp., 6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. ‘“Sul- 
phur, Pyrite and Sulphuric Acid in 1914.” By W. C. Phalen. 
Unillustrated, 18 pp., 6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “Gold, 
Silver, and Copper in Alaska in 1914,” by Alfred H. Brooks. 
Unillustrated, 10 pp., 6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 72. 
“Occurrence of Explosive Gases in Coal Mines.” By M. H. 


Darton. Illustrated, 248 pp., 6x9 in. 
Canada Geological Survey, Department of Mines. Memoir 
59. “Coal Fields and Coal Resources of Canada.” By D. V. 


Dowling, illustrated, 174 pp., 6144x9% in. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin 621A. ‘Field Apparatus for Determining Ash in Coal,” 
by S. E. Lesher. Illustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geoligical Survey. “Golé 
Silver, Copper, Lead and Zinc in the United States in 1914,” 
by J. P. Dunlop. Unillustrated, 24 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. ‘The 
Production of Manganese and Manganiferous Ores in 1914,” 
by D. F. Hewett. Unillustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. ‘The 
Production of Salt, Bromine and Calcium Chloride in 1914,” 
by W. C. Phalen. Unillustrated, 15 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Fluorspar in 1914, with a note on Cryolite.” By 
Ernest F. Burchard. Unillustrated, 6 pp., 6x9 in. 


Industrial Commission of Ohio. Department of Investi- 
gation and Statistics, Report No. 3. ‘Statistics of Mines and 
Quarries in Ohio in 1913.” Unillustrated, 93 pp., 64%x9% in. 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “Cop- 
per, Silver, Lead and Zinc in the Central States in 1914.” By 
B. S. Butler and J. C. Dunlop. Unillustrated, 100 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technica) 
Paper 84. ‘Methods of Preventing and Limiting Explosions in 
Coal Mines.” By George S. Rice and L. M. Jones. Illustrated, 
45 pp. 6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “United 
States Mining Statutes, Annotated,” by J. W. Thompson. Bul- 
letin 94, Part 2, Miscellaneous Mining Subjects. Unillustrated, 
91:0 pp: 6x9eine 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Water 
Supply Paper 375F. “Conditions Requiring the Use of Auto- 
matic Gages in Obtaining Records of Stream Flow,” by C. BH. 
Pierce. Illustrated, 8 pp., 6x9 in. 

University of Illinois, Engineering Experiment Station, 
sulletin No. 79. “The Coking of Coal at Low Temperatures, 
With Special Reference to the Properties and Composition 
of the Product,” by S. W. Parr and H. L. Olin. Illustrated 39 
pp., 6x9 in. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS : 


Toronto, Ont.—The Brule Lake Coal Co., Ltd., has been in- 
corporated by the Mackenzie & Mann interests, with head 
office in Toronto, Ont., and an authorized capital of $200,000: 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Thomas Adams Fuel Co., of Little 
Rock, Ark., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are T. W., T. O., V. C. and EF. &. 
Adams. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The launching has just taken place of 
the “Virginia,” a coal carrying ship built for the Pocohontas 
Coal Co. The vessel has a capacity of 7,000 tons exclusive of 
bunker coal. 





New Orleans, La.—Collier No. 1, property of the Mononga- 
hela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., which was sunk at 
this port in the hurricane of Sept. 29, at a loss of $75,000, will 
be raised. Divers are now at work. 


Clarksburg, W. Wa.—The Balkan Coal Co. was recently 
organized with a capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators 
are J. E. Long, C. B. Johnston, B. H. Monroe, Fred Radford 
and M. Stuart, of Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Guthrie, Okla.—The Milton Coal Mining Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $14,000. The incorporators 
are Henry E. Johnson, of Perry; J. E. Woodworth, R. J. Con- 
neway and E. S. Lowther, of Guthrie. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The mining territory formerly covered 
by the Philadelphia office of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. will, 
after Nov. 1, be handled by W. J. Johnson, sales manager of 
the Pittsburgh office of the same company. 








Charleroi, Penn.—Plans have been drawn for the erection 
of 400 new coke ovens at the Allicia works of the W. Harry 
Brown Co. These plans will shortly be put into effect and 
work on the new ovens is expected to commence within a 
month. 


Welch, W. Va.—The Fire Creek Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $250,000 and chief works in Raleigh County, 
West Virginia. The incorporators are Willam Leckie, A. E. 
Jennings, J. H. Jennings, A. F. Leckie and W. B. Beale, all of 
Welch, W. Va. 


Bellaire, Ohio—The property of the Johnson Coal Co., con- 
sisting of a leasehold mine and the machinery and equip- 
ment thereof, together with a number of tenement houses, 
will be sold at public auction by C. W. Dickens, trustee, for 
cash on Nov. 19. 


Welch, W. Va.—The Douglas Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $150,000 and with principal works in the 
Dry Fork district of Raleigh County. The incorporators are 
William Leckie, A. F, Leckie, W. B. Beale, J. H. Williams, A. 
EK. Jennings, all of Welch, W. Va. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—Work on the reconstruction of the water 
coal dock of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. 
has begun, so that the end of the long dispute appears to be 
in sight. The new dock will replace the old one, being a 
trifle north of it, as directed by the Secretary of War. 


New Orleans, La.—The Cahaba Red Ash Coal Company, of 
this city, is offering as a stimulation to winter trade a patent 
coal scuttle, free to every purchaser of a small quantity of 
Cahaba or lump coal. The company reports that it has dis- 
tributed hundreds of the scuttles since the advent of cool 
weather two weeks ago. 





. Henderson, Ky.—Judgment for $2,000 as damages has been 
awarded the Keystone Mining Co., of this city against the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. in the circuit court. The plaintiff 
sought damages of $50,000 alleging that the defendant com- 
pany refused to switch coal loaded at the plaintiff’s mine to 
local manufacturing plants. 


Lexington, Ky.—The Kentucky Coal Lands Co., of New 
York has won its suit in the Federal Court against the Gen- 
eral Development Co., of Pennsylvania, which involved the 
8-mi. boundary line of an extensive mineral and timber tract 
in Letcher county. Many thousand dollars worth of land 
was involved in the case which was on trial for two weeks. °** 


Louisville, Ky.—Coal tonnage on the Louisville Division 
of the Illinois Central R.R. running into the western Ken- 








tucky field, for the month of September was the greatest in: 


the history of the road. The haulage for that month was 
298,545 tons of commercial coal. The nearest approach to 
this record was in October, 1914, when 267,760 tons were 
hauled. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Stauffer Chemical Co., through the 
Pittsburgh Industrial Development Commission, has taken 
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title to 110 acres of land near Monongahela, Penn., and has 
100 additional adjoining acres under option. An option has 
also been taken on coal land for the purpose of assuring the 
company of its own fuel supply. These coal lands are in 
Carroll Township, Washington County. 


Columbus, Ohio—Monsarrat Bros., coal operator, with of- 
fices in the Hartman Building, Columbus, is planning exten- 
sive improvements at its mines, located at Hemlock, Ohio. 
The property is located on the Zanesville & Western R.R. and 
now produces 400 tons daily. The output of the property will 
be enlarged in the near future. The partnership is composed 
of Nicholas D. Monsarrat and C. R. Monsarrat. 


Denver, Colo.—Complaint has been filed with the state pub- 
lic utilities commission charging the Colorado Midland, Midland 
Terminal and the Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs railways 
with unreasonable and unjust freight rates on coal shipped to 
the Cripple Creek district from the mines of the Grand Junc- 
tion Mining & Fuel Co. and the Palisade Coal & Supply Co. 
The same companies filed similar complaints a short time ago 
against the Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 

Ashland, Ky.—The Ashland Iron & Mining Co. will shortly 
start its No. 2 Furnace, closed since December, 1914, and 
also 72 coke ovens, idle about the same length of time. The 
furnace will employ 150 men, while 50 to 60 more will find 
work at the coke ovens. The coal mines of this company 
are running almost to capacity with a good demand for the 
product. A new operation was recently opened, shipments 
from which are just beginning to come in. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Coal operators throughout the Eastern 
Kentucky territory, including the main Elkhorn and Boone's 
Fork fields of Letcher County, report an increase of at least 
30% since Oct. 1. Railroads, it is reported, have added a 
number of extra trains and are still pushed to handle the big 
increase. Thousands of miners are now employed in the 
mines throughout the eastern Kentucky field. Better prices 
prevail and operators are optimistic upon conditions. 








Grafton, W. Va.—James A. Sincell has been awarded the 
contract for extensive improvements to be made by the 
Boat Run Coal Co. These improvements consist of the con- 
struction of a half-mile of electric haulage road and the 
building of two tipples, as well as making two openinezs 
and placing the timber in readiness to start work. This 
work is to be done on a 1,500-acre tract under lease to the 
company. It is expected that work will be started within 
two weeks. 


Columbus, Ohio—Eastern Ohio coal operators recently 
asked the Public Utilities Commission to investigate rates 
of four railroads operating in the eastern portion of the 
state and to enter an order reducing the rates to a point 
where they will not be unreasonable and unjustly discrimina- 
tory. The petitioners are the Pittsburgh Vein Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, and the railroads against which complaint 
is made are the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, and the New York Central. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Department of Mines has just is- 
sued a statement covering the consumption of coal by trade 
local to the mines in the anthracite region for the period 
from 1903 to 1913. This statement shows that the increase 
in consumption has been entirely disproportionate to the in- 
crease in population. In 1903 the consumption was 1,373,167 
tons, while in 1913 it was 1,943,238 tons. The increase has 
been gradual, although occasionally the amount would fall 
behind the previous year on account of a mild winter. 





Chieago, Tll.—The property of the Dering Coal Co. of 
Delaware, situated in Vermillion County, Indiana, and in 
Fayette Township, Vigo County, Indiana, which was sold last 
May on foreclosure to Henry Russell Platt of Chicago, has 
been purchased by the J. K. Dering Coal Co. These proper- 
ties include the old No. 6 mine near Durkee’s Ferry, the old 
Willow Grove property just west of Clinton, 320 acres about 
a mile south of Durkee’s Ferry and some other isolated tracts. 
Work will begin at once to sink a shaft at the old No. 6 mine 
to the 4th seam and the company expects to be taking out 
coal within 60 days. 

Hazard, Ky.—A population of 10,000 is regarded as a 
probability for this city by next year because of the opening 
up on an extended scale of the mining field hereabouts. 
This will represent a growth in two or three years from a 
town of 300 or 400 people. At this time new plants are being 
opened up at Buffalo Creek, Glowmaur, Lothair, First Creek 
and Lennut, while the Louisville & Nashville is finishing 
work on a branch line into Buffalo Creek and First Creek. 
About half of the 500 cars of coal which the Louisville & 
Nashville is delivering daily into Winchester, Ky., comes 
from the Hazard field. This is soon to be largely increased 
as the railroad increases its capacity. 
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Gemeral Review 


Anthracite orders slowing down, but market still firm. 
Strong upward tendency in bituminous continues. Exports 
show moderate increase. Lake trade expanding with approach- 
ing close of navigation. 


Anthracite—A touch of warmer weather has caused a 
slowing up in orders which has given the retailers a welcome 
opportunity to catch up on business. The market has not 
lost ground, but neither has it seen any important additional 
expansion during the week. Mines are on full-time basis, 
or as full as the inadequate car and labor supply will per- 
mit, and stocks at Tidewater are well cleaned up. Conces- 
sions on the circular are still occasionally noted, though 
prices are generally well maintained, and are notably stiffer 
than a few weeks ago. The irregular arrivals at the dis- 
tributing centers are causing considerable confusion. There 
are still some conservative members of the trade who main- 
tain that there are strong possibilities of a poor winter’s 
business, due to rigid economy among the poorer domestic 
consumers. 


Bituminous—The strong upward tendency continues. The 
paucity in both the labor and car supply, which is becoming 
steadily more acute, is the dominating feature of the mar- 
ket. It is noted that some of the steel interests, controlling 
their own fuel supply, are coming into the market for extra 
surplus tonnages. Requisitions on contracts are generally at 
the maximum, and some shippers are beginning to fall 
behind on their obligations. Prices are up from previous 
quotations. However, it is clear that competition is still keen 
for what spot business develops, though a little additional 
buying power would put the market in a strong position. 


Exports.—A moderate increase in export shipments is 
noted, in spite of the heavy handicap of inadequate vessel 
tonnage. The pinch of the poor car supply has not been 
so keenly perceptible on foreign business, the roads giving 
preference to export tonnages in order to avoid vessel demur- 
rage. Vessel rates have advanced even above the previous 
prohibitive levels, and tonnage is even more scarce than before 
with steamers difficult to obtain. Frequent inquiries are 
received from abroad, but the agencies are beginning to lose 
interest, feeling that it is scarcely worth while to bid so 
long as the vessel situation remains so unsatisfactory. Cir- 
cular prices are nominally maintained at Tidewater, but 
good orders for prompt movement would no doubt shake out 
some concessions. 


Lake Markets—The steady improvement continues, though 
conservative observers are inclined to regard the situation 
as abnormal in view of the fact that it is built up primarily 
on large war orders. However, it is undoubtedly a fact that 
there is a persistent expansion in manufacturing that is 
causing a steady increase in the coal consumption. The Lake 
trade is rather more active, and indications point to a rush 
of fair proportions over the closing period in spite of the 
growing scarcity of vessel tonnage. The return of milder 
weather conditions has caused a slowing up in domestic 
business which is ‘falling somewhat behind expectations, but 
constructive factors predominate in the market generally, 
and colder weather gives indications of rush orders in the 
very near future. Prices on all grades are stronger, operators 
already well covered having advanced quotations sharply. 


Middle West—The appearance of a period of relatively 
warm weather has brought some pressure on the domestic 
market, though the demand continues well distributed. Full 
circular prices rule generally, and there is no consignment 
coal on the market. Surpluses are well cleaned up, while 
the railrdbads continue absorbing a good tonnage and the 
market has not lost ground by any means. The higher tem- 
peratures have not seriously affected shipments out from the 
upper Lake ports; the movement for September showed a 
gratifying increase over the same month last year, but 
receipts are falling behind because of attractive offers made 
vessel owners for grain and iron charters. 





A Year Ago—cCold snap starts the retail anthracite trade 
moving, but the mines continue short of orders. Bituminous 
outlook pessimistic. Cancellations the rule, and mines are 
reducing working schedules. 
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Iron Age—Despt!ite efforts of the larger steel companies 
to hold the demand in check, signs of a runaway steel market 
are increasing. They report orders coming in at such an 
enormous rate that all of them are being carefully con- 
sidered before being accepted. On some classes of material 
it is a question of getting deliveries and not prices. This 
month will establish new records in the output of iron and 
steel, but in spite of the huge production the mills are getting 
farther back in deliveries. The extraordinary demand for 
open-hearth steel is bringing about conditions which pre- 
vailed several years ago under similar conditions. 


Bradstreet—Save for a probably temporary setback to 
retail distribution caused by a _ spell of warm weather, 
progress in trade and industry continues of conspicuous pro- 
portions, with even greater gains apparently in store. In the 
larger lines cumulative expansion is the chief characteristic; 
retail merchants show a stronger propensity to buy ahead; 
the steel trade goes on making ground; prices on some fin- 
ished products have been advanced, partly to keep buying 
within certain bounds; the long predicted searcity of railway 
cars is an actual fact and a paucity of labor exists. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods continues to show a healthy gain over the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. Mail orders and road sales 
are heavy for immediate delivery. Customers continue to be 
in the market in much larger numbers. Collections are 
above normal. The advancing prices in many lines of cotton, 
wool and silk goods reflect the firmness and upward tendency 
of prices in primary markets. 


Boston News Bureau—The best evidence of business 
improvement is the glutted condition of some of the rail- 
roads. Western dispatches say that there are now more 
loaded freight cars standing still on the side tracks waiting 
to be moved than at any time in years. Atchison’s loadings, 
for instance, are breaking all records. Without question, 
however, the feature of supreme moment is the continued 
demoralization of foreign exchange. Neither the $500,000,000 
Anglo-French loan nor the liquidation of American held 
stocks for English account have been sufficient to hold up 
sterling exchange. The fact is New York is fast becoming 
the money center of the world. The flow of capital is in that 
direction. 


Southern Lumberman—Reasons for the further advances 
in prices obtained for yellow pine lumber are not hard to 
find. Reports are uniformly to the effect that the demand is 
rapidly and steadily increasing. Railroads continue to buy, 
and in larger quantities. Rush orders are being received 
from retail dealers with such frequency as to cause whole- 
salers much concern about prompt delivery, and a number 
of mills in Mississippi-Louisiana territory are reported as 
turning down orders, particularly for rough stock. Car 
builders and implement manufacturers are also placing orders, 
and there is a heavy inquiry from the East. Shipment of 
16 mills for the month of September shows that 418,388,705 
ft. were produced in September, as against 384,590,700 ft. in 
August. 


Dun—Even the change to milder weather did not materially 
lessen retail demands, and there are still many more points 
of gain than of loss in the general situation. This fact is 
made clear in reports from the principal centers, as well as 
by the various statistical gauges that measure business 
movements and volumes. Bank clearings outside of New 
York largely surpass those of recent years, gross railroad 
earnings are steadily rising, the upward trend of commodity 
prices is unchecked and the increase in commercial borrow- 
ing gives additional proof of trade expansion. Evidence of 
widening activity is apparent in nearly every important 
department and in localities where no sign of it was manifest 
a short time ago. Progress is more rapid, as it should be, in 
the industrial than in the trading field, and is most pro- 
nounced at cities where the manufacture of war supplies is 
now the leading occupation. 
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BOSTON 

Spot market quiet, but contract demand active on Poca- 
contas and New River. Prices not as firm as were expected. 
Low prices on cars are in prospect for 1916. Georges Creek 
easy. but quality grades from Pennsylvania are active. 
Anthracite trade favorable. 

Bituminous—The Hampton Roads coals are generally firm 
at $2.80@2.85, but this week has shown there are still some 
soft spots in the market. Two or three small orders for deliv- 
ery the next 60 days have been closed on an alongside basis 
that is understood to net not over $2.75 f.o.b. and probably 5c. 
less. Spot business is so extremely quiet that all the agen- 
cies get into the competition when inquiry is made. Contract 
demand is good, enough newspaper comment on the possibility 
of car and labor shortage having reached New England 
buyers to make them actively interested in getting supplies 
forward. Export trade is also in good shape for the moment. 
The whole situation is just at the point where a little buying 
power would induce a near active market on Pocahontas and 
New River. 

So far, Georges Creek is in sufficient supply to fill current 
orders, although the shippers are requiring somewhat longer 
notice than has lately been usual. They were, however, 
successful competitors for one of the few contracts that has 
come up during the week, and doubtless spot business is as 
attractive to them as to the shippers farther south. 

Several of the Pennsylvania coals are really enjoying an 
active market. Some of the Cambrias have advanced 10c. 
since last reports and in a few cases are declining new busi- 
ness, particularly that which calls for delivery through the 
winter. Reports of labor shortage from some districts are 
almost alarming and apparently an increasing number of 
operators are conservative in their commitments from now on. 
The Somerset grades seem to be less affected thus far, though 
that region is usually among the first to feel any scarcity of 
cars. All the quality coals are now active, more of the con- 
sumers being reached all-rail and therefore more sensitive 
to rumors of slow movement. The last fortnight there has 
been a lot of doubling up on usual contract requirements 
and operators in many cases find themselves unable to take 
advantage of the small premiums that are now being offered 
for delivery from now to April. 


Water Freights are also hardening a little on account of 
the increased contract demand; 85c. is the current quotation 
on boats of 2,500 tons upward, Hampton Roads to Boston. 
Long Island Sound barges are also in better demand, as high 
as 55c. having been paid lately from New York to New Bed- 
ford. 


Anthracite trade is good in all directions. The weather 
has turned colder and retail demand is much improved. At 
the same time the companies are not discouraging new busi- 
ness and in most cases are very little behind on their orders. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
learnolda dens, cama ct 1 $2. 2002,700 $2.56@3.00) wri vse $0.95@1.50 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.45@2.95 2.70@3.20 .......... 1.20@1.65 
Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.50@3.73; Providence, $3.50@3.68; and f.o.b. loading port at 
Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite market active. Mines feeling car shortage. 
Tidewater situation improving. Steam coals stronger. Bi- 
tuminous demand increasing. Prices advance and car supply 
bad. 

Anthracite—There is considerable activity in the anthra- 
cite market. Present conditions are exceedingly ‘healthy and 
the prospects for a continuation of same are bright. The 
mines continue to work full time whenever sufficient cars 
are available but even at that operators are unable to get out 
sufficient coal to meet requirements owing to labor scarcity. 
Some independent operators have enough orders on hand to 
keep them busy for the next month or six weeks. Shipments 
to the West are restricted owing to lack of box cars while 
scarcity of the small cars hinder shipments East. / 

Of the large sizes egg is weaker than stove or chestnut 
and occasional stray cargoes have sold at $5.20. Stove and 
nut are strong and there were reports that some shippers had 
secured premiums for the choice grades for quick delivery. 

The steam size situation is becoming stronger. Pea is com- 
manding full companies’ circular and sometimes better. The 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken’ is c.o. dst ct eae On #5.10 
Le N EIS Paste es See £5 20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
Stove gate an cs or eaeahine ae DEO 5 20@5.30 5.35 5.25@5.35 
Chestnut jc ain ene 5.55 5 40@5.55 5.60 5.50@5.60 
1 OPERA P Ma rms Bin, careeuo: kore ae, 3 25@3 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buck wheut.o... 5 sae 2:75 2.25@2 75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
FRICE sc etiec sleretcee aero 2.25 1.85@2 25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
Barley. co. . ansyvote eee 1.75 1.50@1.15 1.80 1.75@1,80 


Bituminous—Demand is on the increase and the Tidewater 
situation shows much activity. The demand has showed much 
strength and there has been a corresponding increase in 
prices. While there has been no evidence of a lack of supply 
as yet the scarcity of labor and shortage of cars are tending 
to bring about this condition. Many middle houses have had 
their representatives in the coal fields during the past week. 

Loading docks in the harbor have small stocks and ship- 
pers find a ready market. Contract holders are taking their 
full quota and there is very little of the high-grade coals left 
for the spot market. Some shippers were greatly worried the 
early part of the week by the report that certain of the rail- 
roads entering New York were about to place an embargo on 
shipments. It was not expected however that this order 
would affect coal shipments. 

Shortage of bottoms is striking hard at the export busi- 
ness but bunker demand continues heavy. 

The cheaper grades of coal at tidewater are about 35c. 
higher than last week and some sellers are advising quick 
buying at those figures, as next week may see still higher 
prices. With the possible exception of George’s Creek coals 
all grades have advanced from five to ten cents per ton. 

Current quotations on various grades, f.o.b. New York har- 
bor, gross tons, follow: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. #3.20@3.30 $3 20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 


Clearfield: 
Mediumic. ane SOG 2:8 eZ SOM 2800 sass: as 1.25@1.35 
Ordinary...... OE LO O2 50) eel D2 S0n) 2. eels tees 1.20@1.25 


Broad Top Mountalnierieries bsp h-cthc unk. Goadaneu.as hav cA 1.25@1.45 
Cambria County: 


South Works faeur cece SRODMS LOM sinus cath Pe ortere foes 1.50@1.60 
Nant Gloutc on cmteant eee ODS OO we ok Sen ete tar or 1.35@1.45 
Barnéshorove ic nites ees OO OO Lia Abid «ole oar tl ee aere cries 1.30@1.35 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoningo.eee cee eee 2.90@3 00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Medium... Sas saease 2.80@2.90 2.£0@2.90 2.80@2 90 1.25@1.35 
Latrobeses.coc sae res oe Page Vl OP Far a kN) ABE ek Sl UN Lt ee rate 1.15@1.20 
Greensburg-7een eee DONO @ dl Osment ie Mea ant 1.25@1.35 
Westmoreland........ EPL Ms ON ees OEE wes ee ee 1.45@1 55 
West Virginia Fairmont 2 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 90@1 10 
Fairmont mine-run.............. 2) e202. 1b) 2, 10@2.75 .90@1.00 
Steameen (tt et eee 0@2 SOm 2 70G2 SO rt lo@t 25 
Western Marylandite. suenes we os-ars 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 1.15@1 25 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite slowed up by the weather, 
covered on return of seasonable conditions. Production large. 
Car supply short. Pea and stove lead the sizes and chestnut 
slow, but slightly firmer. Bituminous had fair week; slight 
price increases, especially Fairmont. Exports somewhat better 
but vessels scarce. 


but quickly re- 


Anthracite—The week started in badly due to a return to 
summer weather which caused considerable holding up of 
orders by the retailers.. However, retailers have had an op- 
portunity to catch up with orders, many of them having been 
badly behind in this respect. The latter part of the week 
again turned cold so that the wholesale trade resumed its 
former briskness and the week can well be counted as a good 
one. All signs point to a busy market. 

Low prices are the chief source of trouble to the dealers, 
rather than a lack of business. The cut-rate war rages and 
this week it extended to the north-west part of the city. 
Every dealer blames his neighbor and for the present an ad- 
justment appears hopeless. The fight will probably continue 
until coal becomes scarce and in the meantime many of the 
householders appear to be taking advantage of the unusual 
prices and at the same time fortifying themselves against a 
probable suspension. 

Broken is well taken care of while chestnut is still draggy 
but with quotations moderately firm. Egg shows little im- 
provement and sales were recorded the past week at from 
thirty to forty cents off circular; one sale of 600 tons was 
made at $3.35, which is 40c. less than the circular. The in- 
dividuals do not seem to be able to move it fast enough, even 
at cut rates, to avoid car demurrage at the mines. Stove and 
pea continue the leaders. The latter size is especially active 
and the dealers have moved more of it than any other size. 
Still the price does not advance, much to the chagrin of the 
individuals who appear to be most anxious to make up their 
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losses. There is certain to be an adjustment in the price of 
this size, though not at any time soon. 

Buckwheat continues steady, and at times even scarce, 
while rice cannot find a market. Some of the larger compa- 
nies are bringing large quantities of rice into the city and stor- 
ing it at convenient points. 


The prevailing prices f.o.b. cars at mines and at Port 
Richmond, per gross ton are as follows: 
Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken vce eyed oo eo COU. eae ao Pea. setts eran eerree $2.50 $3.25 
Dre cian peek eons 3.75.7 5.00 Buckwheat......... 1 25s eeees 
MtOVGs..c -tuskectaleslcrd 4.00 5.00 Rice: steps emer .80 Livd 
CRestntite:. ois cor: 415. 46.265. Barley<t- owt Aes -50 1.50 


Bituminous—While many agencies report a good tonnage 
there are some who claim that shipments have been no better 
than the average, but even the offices of these concerns pre- 
sent a brisk appearance in their efforts to get the orders off 
the books. This is due to the difficulty in getting cars which 
is particularly felt in the Fairmont region where prices have 
been forced up. As a matter of fact the upward tendency in 
all grades continues to some extent. There has been a little 
more activity in the export trade; shippers continue to get 
frequent inquiries for foreign shipment, yet many feel it is a 
waste of energy to make quotations owing to the lack of ves- 
sel tonnage. At the present time most boats usually in the 
coal trade are carrying grain, oil and war munitions at very 
high rates. 

The following are average prices prevailing, per gross ton: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, $......... $1.30@1.45 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.15@1.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.20@1.30 Fairmont gas, slack...... .85@ .90 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.10@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.00@1.10 Fairmont mine-run,...... -95@1.05 

Fairmont slack.......... .85@ .90 


BALTIMORE 


Market grows steadily tighter under the restrictions of a 
poor labor supply and inadequate car movement. Export trade 
shows an improvement. Anthracite men busy. 


Nearly everybody seems to want coal now that so little is 
available above that moved on contract obligations. Most of 
the producers and shippers are considerably behind on con- 
tracts. 

In most of the mining districts of West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland the past week the railroads were far be- 
hind in the car supply. Because of a number of recent vessels 
reporting here, both the Baltimore & Ohio and Western Mary- 
land were giving some preferential treatment toward getting 
coal here to save ship demurrage. The result was an in- 
crease in the export movement over several weeks past. Dur- 
ing the week just closed a total movement of 32,635 tons was 
recorded for foreign ports. 

Anthracite dealers are quite busy. 
been sufficient despite car shortage. 

The following are prices quoted, although some coals are 
practically if not entirely out of the market: 


Supplies so far have 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $1.80 $2.98 Ordinary minerun $0.90 $2.28 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.50 2.68 Ordinary ds oes 1.00 2.43 
learfields;-2m 28 1 cle 24s Ordinary slack.... .75@ .80 2.08 
South Fork.. 1.45 2.63 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe.. LLU ee aS run. Shee 1.20 2.63 
Somerset (best) . 1:45 92.63 Low sulphur 3 3. 1.30 Die 
Somerset (good) .. 1.25 2.48 Low sulphur slack. .85 2.23 
Quemahoning..... 1.35 2.5: * i . : 
Hreéport.alek ste 1.00 2.08 ¥. 0. Dpayoutmge (anes 
Miller Vein....... 1.25 2.33 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement for week somewhat light. 
Tidewater. 

Dumpings for the week continued light as compared with 
those of a few weeks back. The demand has been light on all 
grades both in the wholesale and retail market. The con- 
tinued warm weather is having its effect on domestic deal- 
ers who are reporting but a small percentage of the usual 
sales for this time of the year. 

Regular circular prices are still being quoted on coastwise 
and export coals while domestic grades are retailing at from 
$7.50 for anthracite to $5.50 for lump, egg and splints. There 
is a fair surplus of free coal at Tidewater and while ship- 
pers will not quote below the usual circular price an order 
for prompt movement could probably be filled at somewhat 
below circular. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Fair surplus at 





Week Ending 


Railroad Sept. 27 Oct. 2 Oct. 9 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 
Norfolk & Western... . 163,400 131,055 140,934 145,236 163,920 
Chesapeake & Ohio... . 91,341 72,996 93,344 66,361 81,517 
Wirginian yer ccs. cote 79,176 59,997 65,150 54,964 51,304 

EL ObalS sitet oe tea ae 333,917 264,048 299,428 266,561 296,741 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Oct. 22: 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Campania? Genoa : 6,250 Tabor?° Bangor 
Fortunata’ Porto Ferrajo 3,700 Monitor?°® Portland 
Jupiter?! Genoa 6,826 Rosebank?? Valencia, Spain 
Hesperos? S. American Pt. 6,600 Geo. Pyman?!! Barcelona, Spain 
Socotra? | Riode Janeiro 2,773 C.A. Donnell Mayport 
M, di Giorgio? Kingston 1,400 A.B. Sherman Charleston 510 
Wimborne* Gib. for Orders 8,720 Mingo?® East Cambridge 
Wegadesk® Canal Zone 6,500 Marion?® Charlestown 
Brendon? Dakar 6,000 Thomaston?® Milton 
Ulysses® ° Canal Zone 12,000 Moselem?? Bangor 
Radcliffe* Gib. for Orders 8,775 Manatawny?® Augusta 
Maria C.* Porto Ferrajo 4,380 Cacoosing!® Thomaston 
Angiolina® Italian Port 4,763 Helvetia Jacksonville 800 
Berwindvale? Havana 8,000 Beechwood?® Brookline 
Preston?® East Cambridge 
NEWPORT NEWS Bethayres!® Everett 
5 Elk Garden?® Providence 
Sinaloa’ Gardenas 2,500 HA Allyn?® Boston 
Europa? Havana 2,392 CF Prit- 
Fauna® Puerto Cabello 1,969, 9 (chardio Boston 
Vesuvio® Genoa 7,181 "Shawmut Mayport 
Modiva® Puerto Mexico 1,656 J p Seavey St. John’s, N.B 
Colusa Tiburon, Cal. 3,509 eae 3 , accemea 
BALTIMORE 4 NED oe 
. Berwin Santiago 27 
Maxwell, Jr. Guiana 849 Nedevlanigs Carupano 126 
Plymouth Egypt 7,035 M.N.Cobb St. John 700 
Tharros Italy 4,325 [| H. Law- 
Moedegaard Cuba LY Oe ee St. George 543 
iat ene! Italy 6,500 Southerndown St. Nazaire 5,448 
reklan Sweden 3,700 § P. Bowers New Brunswick 959 
Claveresk Cuba 6,100 id. Rtowarh Canada” 651 
aracas enezuela 10 
PHILADELPHIA as ey ee (Coke) pi 
Wi almetta ova Scotia 174 
pe oe els Capac Chile 450 
Temple?° Boston Mexico Mexico 25 
H. Clay2° Boston Calamores Panama 9 
Tamanend?® Augusta Glance Norway (Coke) 977 
Cleona?!° Newburyport 1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Smokeless 
Buck Ridge?® Portsmouth Fuel Co. * Hasler Bros. * Flat Top 
Royal Sceptre Rio de Janeiro Fuel Co. * W. C. Atwater Co. * New 
Eagle Hil?® Marblehead River Coal Co. 7 Baker Whiteley 
Neshaminy?® Brookline 8 Berwind White. °® Md. Coal & Coke 
Tohickon?® Milton Co. 1° Phila. & Reading C. & I. Co. 
Macungie?® Brewer 11 Berwind White C. M. Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Helvetia Jacksonville 424 1.10 C. A. Camp- 
C. A. Donnell Mayport 990 1.00 _ bell Mayport 1,493 
E. M. Willey Mayport tao Jean . Mayport 
J.F.Seavey St. John 336 New Sweden Sweden 
Harflete Italy 3,021 Grekland Sweden 1,671 
J. M. Haynes Cay Francis 683 3.00 2 Port 
R. P. Mur- 
phy hE poe 572 3.90 VIRGINIA 
sea Casilds DOO 2200 C.E. Look San Domingo 457 
BALTIMORE Fauna Trinidad 728 
Atland Swedish? 2,744 7 
Moldegaard Havana 1,788 ATLANTIC RANGE 
Poviga Italy 2,057 G.E. Dudley Macoris 387 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The freight market is much firmer than a week ago, and 
is still advancing; new high levels are being reached on time 
charters in grain and other trades. Tonnage is very scarce 
and steamers difficult to obtain; none of the few steamers 
that have been chartered for export coal, since our report was 
issued, have been reported. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana cscs See eee $2750(@2' (oe Bermuda. can. eee #3.00@ 3.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2. 75(032 25) e Vera. .Cruzeecee eee 4 75@ 5.00 
Cienfuezos. 5.5 300 (@/3750 {fampicos.oeen neers 4 75@ 5.00 
Port au SOR Canidae, 3. 75@ 4:00) SROs encanta Ree ee ee 9.60@10.32 
St. Lucia. . 3:75@4.00 Santos’... so eee On 84@10.56 
St. Thomas.. vetehe. On2D@o. D0 Montevideo acess maid 9.60@10.80 
Barbados............... 38.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La Plata 9.60@10.80 
Kingston't..22/o0-ce eee 3.00@3.25) Rosariosn 4 eee 10.80@i2.00 
Curacaotincseceer ae 3.50 West Coast of Italy..... 15.60@16.80 
Santiago.ts seer ee ee 3 20@0.00 8 Barcelona. ssc teimeeed 13.20@15.60 
Guantanamo.. 3.25@3.50 Valparaiso or Callac. 7.50 

Demerara. . 5.50@6.00 Marseilles. . $14: 40@15.60 


* Camaenent paying Pieckage dues. ** Spanish fade fas acconael + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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LAKE MARKETS 


PITTSBURGH 


Labor supply growing secant. Car shortages exercise im- 
portant influence. Considerable export movement. Prompt 
prices about 5c. higher. 


TEASEAEAA AEA ASSEESUEEELD, 
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Labor supply has become still more a factor in coal trade. 
Not much difficulty has been experienced as yet in the Pitts- 
burgh coal district, but the Connellsville region is distinctly 
short of men and it is claimed more ovens could be put in 
blast, with a market for their product, if men could be 
gathered. Some of the Pittsburgh district mines are a trifle 
short of men. At present car shortages are more important 
than labor shortages. At many of the mines operations are 
being governed wholly by the car supply and while fair out- 
puts are obtained on an average the operation is quite ir- 
regular; operations average 70 to 75% of capacity. 

The demand for coal for export both to Canada and 
through the Seaboard is increasing. Considerable mystery 
has attached to the coal export movement for months and a 
larger tonnage is doubtless going out than is generally re- 
ported. Indeed it appears that in some instances the busi- 
ness has been so handled that the coal operators themselves 
do not know that their coal is going into export channels. 
The market has undoubtedly stiffened in the past week or ten 
days and with no great change in the demand for local use 
the stiffening may perhaps rightly be attributed to export 
demand. 

There is a little larger movement to retail dealers while 
the railroads are taking somewhat more coal. The iron and 
steel industry had already reached its maximum possible 
consumption, though there may be some stocking in the next 
few weeks. We quote free coal generally about 5c. higher, 
with Youghiogheny gas slack strong at 75c. and steam slack 
at a spread below, prices being in general as follows: Free 
coal: Slack, 60@75c.; nut and slack, $1@1.05; nut, $1.05@1.10; 
mine-run, $1.10@1.15; %-in., $1.20@1.25; 1%4-in., $1.25@1.30; on 
contract to Apr. 1. Slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., 
$1.25; 1%4-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Market strong but not booming. Prospect of greater 
activtiy later. Many reports of car shortage. Some roads 
short of low-sided cars for the first time. 

Bituminous—The former steady improvement continues. 
However, close observers say that home business is not yet 
up to the normal and except for the business that hinges on 
the war, the general volume would not be large. It is the 
export trade and the war orders that keep up our activity. 

Still the condition of the railroads shows that an enormous 
volume of business is being done. Certain Pennsylvania roads 
are short of gondola cars for the first time in their history. 
The grain trade is taxing all roads in this vicinity to provide 
adequate motive power and that reduces their capacity for 
moving coal. There is not much complaint of coal on track 
unsold, but the mines would flood all markets if they could 
get the cars. It is impossible to get sufficient cars for more 
than a fair increase of output. 

Bituminous prices grow stronger each week, though it 
is noted that certain Pennsylvania companies, are accused of 


putting out fictitious prices to stave off orders. Following 
are representative figures: 

Allegheny Penn. 

Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 

EAM are sees esos orn ae HR tek ae $2.65 > $2.45 $2.55 
Three-quarter. ..... fire IE 2.55 2.35 een 
AAI POSTERTES ees ee ete ee as isha a ee 2.45 Jeon 2.30 
GS ar SOE WA RES PEO cee eee 2.25 2°16 2.30 


Prices are f.o.b. per short ton to Buffalo and Rochester 
points and per long ton east of Rochester. 

Anthracite—The trade increases steadily, but has hardly 
reached the normal mid-autumn volume, on account of the 
mild weather. The demand will come with a rush after 
awhile, but there is a growing idea that it is not going to 
be enough to offset the dullness that prevailed all summer. 
It is noted that a great many families are doubling up for 
the winter to save fuel, especially in Canada, where business 
in much duller than it is here. Shippers of independent 
anthracite report some premiums received, but this is only in 
special cases. Prices are about on a par with the circular, as 
follows, per long ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: $5.60 for grate, $5.85 
for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut, $4.30 for pea, $3.25 for 
buckwheat, $2.75 for rice, $2.50 for barley, and $2.25 for 
screenings, with 25c. extra for delivering on Lake vessel. 
Lake shipments for the week were 104,000 tons. 
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TORONTO, CAN, 


Anthracite fair. 
is strong. 


Bituminous slow except on slack which 
Car supply short, 


Anthracite for domestic purposes is in fair demand, but 
bituminous is not moving so freely. The principal feature 
of the market is the scarcity of slack, owing to the shortage 
of cars, which is holding back deliveries. The wholesale 
price of slack has advanced and is likely to go higher unless 
transportation conditions improve. There are abundant sup- 
plies of other grades in stock, as dealers are anxious to pro- 
vide against a shortage. Quotations per short ton, for best 
grades, are as follows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove and 
nut, $7.75; grate, $7.50; pea, $6.50. Bituminous retail steam, 
$5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, three-quarter lump, 
$3.79; screenings, $3.15. 


COLUMBUS 


Continued improvement in the Ohio trade, Steam trade is 
stronger and domestic demand holding up well despite the 
warmer weather. Prices strong all along the line. 


Strength is still the chief characteristic of the coal trade 
in Ohio. With the continued expansion in manufacturing, 
there is a stronger demand for steam grades and despite the 
warmer weather there is also a steady call for domestic sizes, 
Strength is shown in the price list on all grades. 

Iron and steel manufacturing is decidedly on the upturn 
and this is reflected on the coal trade to a marked degree. 
Manufacturing in other lines is also better and fuel requisi- 
tions are gradually increasing. Purchasing agents are show- 
ing a disposition to buy for the future and orders for ship- 
ment in November and December are noted. Railroads have 
about concluded stocking operations, although there is still 
a good demand for railroad fuel in certain sections. Contract- 
ing for steam tonnage is rather active. 

Retail trade has been good in spite of the unfavorable 
weather conditions. Dealers have been busy making deliv- 
eries and householders are now in the market for considerable 
stocks. Retail prices are strong and there are indications of 
an advance some time after Nov. 1. Dealers stocks are light. 
Coke is stronger and the same is true of anthracite. 

The Lake trade is still active and there are indications of 
a rush from this time to the close 6f navigation. Bottoms 
have been chartered until insurance is off and very few 
empties are available. Dock prices are unchanged. 

One of the worst features is the growing car 
which is interfering with shipments. 

Prices in Ohio fields per short ton, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
lows: 


shortage 


Hocking Pomeroy EasternOhio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump....... $1.60 $1.65 

Inch and a quarter...... 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 1.35 1.40 1.35 
INGE 3 ean than eased 1.25 1.30 1.25 
Mine-run: jos.c sco 1.15 1.20 1.05 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack...... .70 15 .55 .60 
Coarse slack............ . 60 .65 .45 .50 

Mines have been working at about the following percent- 

ages of full capacity: . 


Week Ended 
District Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
2 


Week Ended 
District Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 














9 16 23 2 9 16 23 
Hocking.... 50 50 55 60 Cambridge. 45 50 60 60 
Jackson.... 25 30 40 60 Massillon... 45 55 60 45 
Pomeroy .. 80 415 85 Eastern O.. 80 80 85 85 








Crooksville. 40 45 50 38 
Average... 52 5S 62 65 
CLEVELAND 

Warm weather has cut deeply into the immediate demand. 
Market rather soft at the opening of the week. Receipts 
light. 

Domestic coal was at a low point Monday when Poca- 
hontas lump and egg were sold on track here at $3.50 and 
mine-run at $2.75. These prices were due entirely to a warm 
day that prevented dealers selling domestic coal. Prices 
being asked by Fairmont operators are prohibitive so far 
as the local market is concerned and one or two jobbers who 
sold short are having considerable trouble covering at a 
price that will let them out. 

Between 250 and 300 cars were received over Sunday, but 
the warm weather reduced the demand for coal as heating 
plants were not fired or, if they were, they were using the 
minimum amount of fuel. There was no sign of price cutting 
except on domestic fuel, the steam grades being a safe 
proposition to hold for a few days. 

The Lake trade shows very little change. The car short- 
age is preventing much increase in shipping and orders 
fyom the Northwest are not pressing. 

Jobbers are being quoted at the following prices f.o.b. 
Cleveland per short ton: 


734 
Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Freight rate...... $1.45 $1.00 $1.15 $0.70 $0.90 
Lump runes 3.60 
Lump, 6-in........ 2.30 
Lump, 1l}-in....... 2.40 2.10 2.15 
Lump; 21s view 2.30 2.15 2.00 1.95 
POS eves cs arate eee oe 3.60 
Egg, 6-in nt ie 1.90 
Mine run... 54,106 2.75 2.15 2.05 1.85@1.90 1.85 
Blagg iy ieee airs 1.80@1.85 2.00 1.65 1.65@1.70 
DETROIT 


Steam coal buying is steady. Demand for domestic sizes 
weak. Anthracite active. Lake movement still below normal. 


Bituminous—Growth of business in various manufacturing 
lines is creating a broader market for steam coal. Orders 
continue mostly for small tonnage, but the business is 
expanding into a steady demand and regular buying, with 
fine coal especially active. Domestic demand has not been 
up to expectations, due to continued high temperatures. 

Prices are in most instances maintained at close to the 
circular. For Hocking domestic lump, the mine price per 
short ton is about $1.50, with three-quarter lump at $1.25 
and the mine-run at about $1. Jackson Hill domestic lump 
is $2.50; West Virginia gas three-quarter lump, $1; mine- 
run, 90c.; slack, 75c.; splint three-quarter lump, $1.10; slack, 
60c.; mine-run, 85c.; Kentucky splint lump, $1.65; Pittsburgh 
No. 8 three-quarter lump, $1.10; smokeless lump and egg, 
$2.25; nut, $1.75, and mine-run, $1.40. 

Very little difficulty is now reported from consignment 
stock, though sales of lump and egg sizes are made occa- 
sionally below list to clear tracks. 


Anthracite—Retail dealers are having a satisfactory busi- 
ness. Stocks, however, are holding out well and they are 
still cautious in giving renewal orders. Delivery is being 
delayed by car shortage in the mining regions. 


Lake Trade—Bituminous shipments are not up to those 
of previous seasons and are being handled very largely by 
vessels carrying iron ore down. The movement of hard coal 
is about normal. Reports from the Canadian and American 
head of the lakes denote larger shipments are being made 
from unloading docks to consuming points. 


TOLEDO 


Lake co2l moving as navigation season draws near, close. 
Steam trade improved, 


The market continues rather colorless. There has been 
quite a movement of Lake coal and the docks are fairly well 
loaded as the navigation season draws nearer to a close. 
Steam trade here is improved, due partially to the heavier 
operation of many factories and also to the improved situa- 
tion on the railroads. Nut, pea and slack are in unusually 
good demand. Domestic coal is not as active as might be ex- 
pected owing to the recent mild weather. Prices are un- 
changed as follows: 


Poca- Pitts- 

hon- West Hock- Pom- Jack- Mass- Ken- burgh 

tas Virginia ing eroy. son _ illon tucky No. 8 

Lump...... $2.25 $1.40@1.85 $1.60 $1.65 $2.50$2.50 $1.75 $125 

Egg.ssscsse 9.96) As OOGL. 26.4 rock ea mee 1.25 1.20 

Mine-run... 1.40 ~85@1.00 “1 JOST. 10) 250.) 901 SOm ate OO 

Nabe oa 90@1,515 “1925500 so 22 OO G90G@ 1s Lb aaa ae 
Nut, pea 

ONC Blak. 4 Rees ease ae eee .65 65 .60 .... .40@ .60 60@.75 


CINCINNATI 
Labor and ear shortage and improving demand the domi- 
nate features, Prices stiffening. Orders difficult to handle. 


Continuance of constructive factors has stimulated the 
market materially and there is a rather noticeable shortage 
even with the comparatively small demand. While the 
weather has not yet been severe, there has been plenty of 
frost at night, which has served to bring consumers into 
the market for heating fuel. The continued improvement 
in the industrial situation, led by the steel and machinery 
trades, is expected to develop a normal demand for steam 
coal all through the winter, and all that the trade now needs 
is a sufficient supply of rolling stock and labor. 


SUV UUCUUUEEEEeCEeeee eee 
Shsdoreesnvansnasnsseauscuvcuaceauuveesvassensnncandvesscataansueuoccceengussasyuanuaasussuasnatsagdequreasinesoacustevisecaseeisvosdannadtyanuetcarsastaenstusasasasnausieciuissvepssssevantdl PADMA? 
CONNELLSVILLE 

Sharp advance in prompt furnace coke continues. Efforts 
to start additional ovens encounter labor scarcity. Foundry 


coke likewise higher. 
creased. 


Production and shipments slightly in- 


The scarcity of spot furnace coke has become more pro- 
nounced and higher and higher prices have been bid, reports 
having it that $2.75 has already been paid in several instances, 
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though bids at this writing are usually about $2.60. There 
has been an advance of nearly 50c. in a week and of fully T75c. 
in two weeks. Operators have been making strenuous efforts 
to get additional ovens into blast since this sharply advanc- 
ing movement started, but have met with indifferent success, 
on account of the shortage of men. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., which was buying for a while at the rate of perhaps 
2,000 tons a day, is said to require outside coke still as its 
additional 75 byproduct ovens are only being put in blast this 
week and it may be some time before their full output is 
realized, while the company’s beehive plant in the Connells- 
ville region was recently closed, to ship coal to the new 
plant. 

Negotiations on furnace coke contracts are somewhat dis- 
turbed by the advance in prompt coke as operators are dis- 
posed to hold out now for higher prices. Foundry coke has 
stiffened sharply, for with fairly remunerative prices offered 
for furnace coke there is a disposition on the part of some 
operators to give less attention to the foundry coke trade. As 
high as $2.85 has been paid on carload lots of spot foundry in 
the case of the best brands. When contracts were made last 
May and June the operators were disposed to restrict the 
period to six months instead of the usual twelvemonth, and 
it is expected considerable contract demand will now develop 
for the first six months of next year. We quote: Spot fur- 
nace, $2.60@2.75; contract furnace, $2.25@2.50; spot foundry, 
$2.60@2.85; contract foundry, $2.60@2.85, per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 16 at 421,- 
091 tons, an increase of 3,367 tons, and shipments at 422,645 
tons, an increase of 4,567 tons. 


Buffalo—The prices on all grades of coke are strong. It is 
found so hard to obtain all the cars required that the actual 
demand cannot be supplied at all readily. The consumption 
increases steadily and promises to continue so for sometime 
yet. Most producers have withdrawn all quotations, but local 
jobbers still quote best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry at $4.40 
and stock coke at $3.45. 

New York—Prices for coke took a jump during the week 
and quotations for foundry coke were at $3 subject to quick 
acceptance. 


Chicago—Furnace and foundry coke are still in a strong 


position. Orders for foundry coke have shown further gains. 
Domestic sizes are easier due to weather influences. Prices 
per net ton f.o.b. cars Chicago are as follows: Byproduct 


foundry, $5@5.25; byproduct domestic, $4.65@4.90; Connells- 
ville, $4.85@5; Wise County, $4.85@5; gas coke, $3.90@4.15. 


LOCC 


MIDDLE WESTERN 


OUOEEEE OCA DECOUCEOEATADASECSORO CASES ER ORS CE UE CE EE CEST ERE ECEU EE CEE TEE CECE EOE CE CREE SE CEE CEPR OE EPCOT EEE RECA CREPE EEA EED ED OEC ER EEPEU DE AO SA EE EE TEU EAROEEOEEE CEECRCSSEOREEECELOVROSERSETSORETEEEESO 
GENERAL REVIEW 

Car shortages prevalent. Warm weather causes slacken- 

ing in domestic orders. All bituminous prices firm. Anthra- 

cite active. Mines still behind orders. Screenings stronger. 


Notwithstanding the continuance of warmer weather, which 
has prevented domestic coals from developing as rapidly as 
expected, remarkable strength is noted in the trade and the 
demand is well distributed on all grades. An increasing 
slowness in the movement, due apparently to car shortages, is 
causing many retailers considerable anxiety. Most country 
retailers are reported to be taking but little stock in the 
possibility of a miners’ strike next spring. 

It is difficult to buy any large quantities of the coarser 
sizes without paying full circular prices. No consignment 
coal is on the market. Current domestic shipments from the 
mines are all being made within the limits of price sched- 
ules, and what slight concessions are made apply only to 
shipments for the Chicago district. Some of the western 
railroads are finding difficulty in providing enough cars to 
load their contract orders. 

Buying of steam coals is confined mostly in small quanti- 
ties, though orders are so frequently renewed that the aggre- 
gate tonnage is considerably more than at any time since 
last winter. Western screenings have advanced 5c. to 10c. per 
ton and operators are receiving two to three times as much 
revenue for fine coal as they did at this time last year. 
Some Illinois operators are considering storing screenings on 
the ground if the demand continues below production. 


CHICAGO 

Mild weather causes a ‘slowing up, but the market has 
not lost ground. No Eastern coals offered and some shippers 
behind on their contracts. Car ‘and labor supply short. 
Anthracite active. 

Shipments of all grades from Franklin County are keep- 
ing up at a steady rate. A slight recession has occurred in 
the domestic ordering due to warmer weather, but screen- 
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ings and other steam coals are strong. Some heavy sales of 
Southern Illinois screenings for storage purposes have been 
made. Saline County screenings are exceptionally strong. 
Carterville mines have had poor car supply, some of the 
mines being closed down for one or two days. 

Springfield district coals show little change. Screenings 
are averaging from 40c. to 50c. per ton, and domestic sizes 
have been well maintained in the face of the higher tempera- 
tures. ; 

The Indiana domestic demand has slowed up somewhat. 
With the advent of cold weather again the retail trade will 
probably be in full swing, so that a great many dealers are 
piling up stocks. Buying of Indiana steam coals continues 
on a hand to mouth basis, and very few manufacturers have 
laid in a supply for winter use. 

The small sizes of Hocking coal are eagerly sought 
Steam business is quite brisk, and the Lake trade is reported 
still active and is expected to continue so until the close 
of navigation. 

Kentucky prices are firm. The car supply has become 
quite a problem and some of the mines have only been able 
to operate half time; a number of mines are behind on their 
contracts from a week to ten days, and the car and labor 
situation shows no prospect of improvement. It is confi- 
dently expected therefore that much higher prices will pre- 
' vail for Kentucky production very shortly. 

Anthracite demand is brisk, with a satisfactory increase 
in both mail and wire orders. Dealers report delayed move- 
ment and orders from far Western points are arriving in 
increasing numbers. Improvement in distribution is quite pro- 
nounced. 


Quotations in the Chicago market are as fo-!ows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Vranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump.. $1. bh 85 48 peed 65 $1.50@1 aS $1.35@1.50 $1.40@1.60 
Steam lump ; 20@1.30 1.15@1.30 1.25@1.30 ee 
23 and 3-in. 
ump. 1.40@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.30@1.45 
1}-in. lump oe renee 1.25@1.30 1.10@1.20 ¥3 
Henvtes o.. 1.75@1.85 1.50@1 65 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.25 
AN Tie xs -ce¥eo. 5; < 1.10@1.25 1.60@1.65 1001.10 .95@1.10 1.00@1.05 
No.lwashed =>: woh he 1.5(0@1.60 Nig te ear 
No.2washed ‘tee 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.75@1.85 reget eres 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 bas ee 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.25 1.05@1.10 85@ 95 95@1.05 .85@1.05 
Screenings. . 60m .85 .40@ .50 45@, 55 55@ .65 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co, Ii. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.. $1.65@1 74 $1.60@2.10 S2ea0 $1 75@2.00 $1.60@1.75 
t-in. lump. W25@t 3 ee 1.35@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Egg. meeteter. 5 1 Gp@ 1 33 1.35@1.75 2.15@2.25 1 65@1.85 ; 
Nutee ae oc 1.25 1.25@1.35 Aone erat 1.30 
No.lwashed 1.75@1.85 Le x es 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 y as 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.15 Apet, 1.40 1.25@1.40 1.10@1.15 
Screenings.. .60@ .70 .60@ .70 ar ie .65@ .75 


Splint, 3-in. lump, $1.35@1.60; 1%-in. lump, $1.25@1.35. 


DULUTH 
Gradual and steady increase in shipments of commercial 
coal. Receipts light. 
up to the average, 
retail business to a 
amounted to 24,712 


Shipments of the past week are fully 
although the mild weather has curtailed 
certain extent. Shipments for September 
cars as compared with 24,347 cars for the same month last 
year, an increase of 365 cars over 1914 and 678 cars for the 
same month in 1913. These figures would indicate a gradual 
and steady improvement and the various managers of the 
dock companies are optimistic as to the future. 

Receipts‘ continue light, the vessel owners and managers 
find it more profitable to ship grain at the present rates, than 
to carry coal. Quotations per short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth are 
as follows: 


Yough. Splint Hock. Smokeless Elkhorn 
BASE as ess ieee, 3 ve $3.40 $3.40 ° ee 40 $4.75 $3.75 
Pneketen, soe. hoe 2 3.10 3.10 3.05 8.25 5 at) 
BOVE OF DUH. cece ies 3.40 3.40 3. 40 4.75 shGD 
Screenings............ 2.40. 2.40 2. 25 ey 6) 2.40 


The mild weather throvehout this territory during the 
Jast ten days has caused quite a shrinkage in the shipments 
of anthracite, the retailers finding it impossible to induce their 
customers to stock up. However, it only remains for a few 
days of cold weather to start a regular buying boom in this 
commodity. Quotations f.o.b. cars per short ton, are as fol- 
lows: Egg and stove, $6.85; nut, $7.10; pea, $5.55, and buck- 
wheat, $4. 


ST. LOUIS 
Mild weather slows down the market. Screenings in zood 
demand, Over-production of Standard grades. 


The persistent fair and fine weather has caused a continu- 
ance of stagnant market conditions. There was only a light 
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movement and that was mostly in the left-over output of the 
week before, when there was a touch of winter. Price 
changes were slight. The week closed with Williamson and 
Franklin County screenings short and tightening up and 
Standard and Staunton heavy on account of recent over-pro- 
duction. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on following basis per short ton: 


Frk. Co. Wmsn. Co. Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump............. $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 a, 25@1.35$1.20@1.25 
ie LUND cy pa Se Ea ENT eA? 5 1.15@1.20 1 10 
SEGPIE OU ree Bc eee 1.40@1.75 PeA0G Boe i eae 1 °O 
XG) OLE. oe ee Sod eran ae re es Ad 3 .80@ . 45 

o. 1 nut 1.50@1.75 TbO0@IS75) Ba ae .80 
ING.’ 2 nut a. eae aoe 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 ital .00 
ING <0 washed! ia cocina eos 1.65 1.50 (ho 
INOS 2, Washed... 2. id eee Ann note tira 1725 1.10@1.25 
Now 3) washed:s eee te eee nt 125 1.10@1.25 
Nos.4 avashed’.2 7 ero Ac 1.20 1.05 
INO 2D washedit, sceeerce Marr. .60@ .70 .50@ .60 ate 
Screenings..... 40@ .50 .40@ .50 .20@ .25 .20@ .25 

Freight rates—Inner group, St. Louis 57%c., East St. 
Louis 37%c. Outer group, St. Louis 72%c, East St. Louis 
52%e. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


Indiana mines on about normal schedule. 
buyers and industrial situation improved. 


Railroads good 
Prices generally 


unchanged. Minimum quotation for screenings 55c. f.o.b. 
mines. 
The weather has been too warm for a further improve- 


ment in the better conditions that have been prevailing 
recently, but the market has held its own. While the mines 
are not up to their maximum winter schedules, they are 
probably within 25% of it in the chief fields. The larger 
companies report that their surplus coal is well cleaned up 
notwithstanding the slackening in demand due to the higher 
temperatures. 

Fair prices for slack are still obtainable, 55c. seeming 
to be the bottom for Nos. 5 and 6. The demand for No. 4 
from gas producing plants and other users of high quality 
screenings is such as to maintain the price at 80c. Railroads 
continue to be good buyers and coal operators believe this 
is an indication that roads see better times ahead. They 
are still able to supply cars enough to meet current require- 
ments, but there is considerable talk about a car shortage 
generally. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The folluwing is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for September of the 


current year and the nine months of 1914 and 1915, in short 
tons: 





Nine Months—— 





September 











1915 1914 1915 1914 

iAnthraciier ey Ache ee 783,307 983,442 7,603,051 8,020,105 
Bituminovusin 23s 3,901,402 4,050,102 31,678,900 33,864,642 
MEO: ssc: csaec ieee, Le 1,152,668 733,479 8,378,576 7,561,858 
Total. s.cetecpd Seen Heaiats 5,767,023 47,660,527 49,446,605 

: COCO OOO eee eee POVARESNERA VETERE EASCAVESUULE SERV ATY CARS VOEUCSTUCHRACROCENEATAGLECENRREENTTLCRPELHESAEOTTEGER COG UUEUUASEAUROUUCRROURTD ELEY 
: . : 
: FOREIGN MARAETS : 
Bintan er GTR Frees trict es OMe APRs Arete re A nr TR en 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Oct. 15—There is no improvement in the general position 


of steam coals, which are weak for 
the lack of ready steamers. 


all descriptions, owing to 
Quotations are nominally as fol- 


lows: 

Best Welsh steam... . Nominal Best Monmouthslires.... $5.76 
Best seconds....... Nominal Seconds .. ae 4.32 
Seeonds....... ; $5.76 Best, Cardiff smalls. ... 4.08 
Best dry coals. . 6.96 Cargo smalls... 1.92 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
3arry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Chartering is on restricted lines especially for 
the Mediterranean. Tonnage is still scarce and rates are 


strongly maintained. Rates are approximately as follows: 
Gibraltar. ...05 ... $6.72) Naples:..... $9.60 St. Vincent....... $9.12 
Marseilles....... 8.68 Alexandria.... 10.80 River Plate... 11.44 
PA IAN Saw oe.ce ereat 8.10 ‘PortSaid.....02...10.80 

RIENGAG Hs vs See 9.60 Las Palmas...... 7.92 
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Coal Contr 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 


in, the coal trade. 
+Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1485 Rock Falls Elec. Lt. Plant Rock Falls 101) 1,800b 576 
1487 Carnahan Tin Plate Co. Canton Ohio 24,000b 576 
1498 Fall City Brewery Louisville Ky. 8 cars! 577 
1566 Cuyahoga Bd. Comrs. Cleveland Ohio 30a 699 
1566 Cuyahoga Bd. Comrs. Cleveland Ohio 3,000b 699 
1567 Adams County B. Com. Hettinger N. D. 699 
1575 S. Hosp. Injured Persons Fountain Springs Penn. 700 
1585 County Controller Erie Penn. 700 
1585 Board of Education Montclair N. J. 660a 700 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. ?! Or four. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


No. 990—Kansas City, Mo.—The previous notice regarding 
this contract (p. 76) erroneously referred to it as for the 
General Hospital instead of the German Hospital, as it should 
have been. Address Board of Directors, German Hospital, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$1262—Des Moines, Iowa—This contract (pp. 324, 489, 660), 
which provides for furnishing the local School Board with 
approximately 8,000 tons of steam coal, was bid on as follows: 
Through 1%-in. screenings, $2; mine-run, $3; lump, $3.25; 
range, $2.75. Steam coal is used mostly on this contract, the 
former price ranging from $1.60 to $1.80. Address Secy. A. L. 
Clinite, Bd. of Edu., Des Moines, Iowa. 


1501—New Orleans, La.—The Crescent Bed Co. has decided 
to confine its purchases to the open market, instead of con- 
tracting, as previously noted (p. 577). Address Pur. Agt. 
Peter Jung, Jr., Crescent Bed Co., Inc., Gravier and Broad St., 
New Orleans, La. 


$1549—Trenton, N. J.—All the bids have been rejected on 
this contract (pp. 617, 699), which provides for furnishing ap- 
proximately 3,500 tons of bituminous coal to the city pumping 
station and municpal building. It is understood that the city 
will readvertise for additional bids. Address City Chemist A. 
Parobek, City Hall, Trenton, N. J. 





New Busimess 


1588—Quechee, Vt.—The A. G. Dewey Co. at this place 
usually contracts about Nov. 1 for its annual requirements 
of coal involving approximately 12,000 tons of bituminous, 30 
tons of anthracite stove and 30 tons of nut. This company 
has a storage capacity of 400 tons and deliveries are made by 
railroad. Address Pres. John J. Dewey, A. G. Dewey Co., Que- 
chee, Vt. 

1589—St. Louis, Mo.—The Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
will receive bids until Nov. 1, for furnishing their annual fuel 
requirements for the fiscal year beginning Noy. 15. About 
2,000 tons per month of No. 5 washed or 2-in. raw screenings 
will be required. Address Vice-Pres. R. D. Lewis, Liggett & 
Myers Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$1590—Trenton, N. J.—A city commission will receive bids 
until 2:30 p.m., Nov. 10, for furnishing coal to the Department 
of Parks and Public Property as follows: For the Pumping 
Station, 7,000 tons of bituminous to be delivered as required; 
for the Municipal Building, 50 tons of bituminous to be deliv- 
ered on the first of November, January and March, and 100 
tons to be delivered on Feb. 1. Complete specifications and 
blank contracts may be obtained on application to the Direc- 
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tor of Parks and of Public Property on and after Oct. 6. All 
proposals must be accompanied by a certified check for $500, 
Address City Clk. Frank Thompson, Municipal Building, 
Trenton, N. J. 


#*1591—New Rockford, N. D.—The City Government will 
receive bids until 3 p.m. Nov. 1, for furnishing carload lots 
of lignite coal as may be required during the coming season. 
Address County Audr. James MacLachlen, New Rockford, N. D. 


1592—Cincinnati, Ohio—The Cincinnati, Milford & Love- 
land Traction Co. usually contracts for their annual fuel 
requirements, involving approximately 5,000 tons of demur- 
rage coal, some time during the fall. The company has a 
storage capacity of 600 tons, and deliveries are made by rail- 
road at the rate of 100 tons per week. Address Pur. Agt. A. 
Cc. Wenzel, Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Co., 510 
Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1593—Chicago, Ill.—The A. H. Andrews Co. will contract 
about Dee. 1 for 6,000 tons No. 3 raw and No. 4 washed Illinois 
or Indiana nut coal. Address Pur. Agt. Merrill, A. H. Andrews 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


#1594—Arvilla, N. D.—The County Government will receive 
bids until 10 a.m. Nov. 23, for furnishing the County Hospital 
with approximately 100 tons of Hocking Valley lump coal. 
Bids should be made f.o.b. siding at Arvilla. Address County 
Audr. Hans Anderson, Grand Forks, N. D. 


#1595—Hollidaysburg, Penn.—The County Government re- 
ceived bids until noon Oct. 27, for furnishing and delivering 
approximately 700 tons of bituminous coal at the heating 
plant in the jail yard at Hollidaysburg, and approximately 80 
tons to the Industrial Training Home at Williamsburg. The 
successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond for $300 
guaranteeing the faithful performance of the contract. De- 
liveries are to extend over the period ending Dee. 31, 1916. 
Address County Controller T. W. Tobias, Hollidaysburg, Penn. 


#1596—Kenmare, N. D.—The City Auditor at this place will 
receive bids until 8 p.m. Nov. 1, for furnishing coal for the 
various city departments as may be required during the 
ensuing year. Each bid must be accompanied by a bond for 
$200. Address City Audr. Evan Griffith, Kenmare, N. D. 


#$1597—Steubenville, Ghio—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon Oct. 30 for furnishing coal 
as may be required at the public schools during the year 
beginning Nov. 1. Address Clk. W. S. McCauslen, Bd. of Edu., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


#$159S—New Orleans, La.—The Public Belt Railroad Com- 
mission is receiving bids for furnishing their annual fuel 
requirements. A proposal form and specification for pur- 
chasing 10,000 tons, was drawn up on Oct. 22. The specifica- 
tions provide for furnishing mine-run coal f.0.b. New Orleans. 
Address Secy. F. H. Joubert, Pub. Belt Railroad Com., 7th 
Floor, Municipal Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


$1599—Devils Lake, N. D.—The Ramsey County Board of 
Commissioners will receive bids until 2 p.m. Nov. 2, for fur- 
nishing approximately 100 tons of Hocking Valley, Youghio- 
gheny or Pocahontas mine-run or anthracite, egg or stove 
coal, or 200 tons of lignite coal to be delivered in the bins 
at the Court House. Address County Audr. J. A. Kramer, 
Bd. of County Comrs., Devils Lake, N. D. 


+1600—Warrensburg, N. ¥.—The Board of Education at 
this place received bids until 3 p.m. Oct. 2, for furnishing the 
coal required by School District No. 1 during the coming 
school year. Prospective biddcrs were required to specify 
the grade and quality, together with the price per ton deliv- 
ered in the school building. Address Board of Education, 
Union Free School District No. 1, Warrensburg, N. Y. 








+1601—Cameron, Mo.—The City Government at this place 
usually contracts for the coal required at the Municipal Light 
and Water Plant, about Dec. 1. Approximately 3,000 tons of 
nut and pea, through a 1%-in. and over %-in. screen is 
required. Business is done on a competitive .basis and the 
customary price is about $1.10 per ton, f.0o.b. Cameron. Ad- 
dress Clk. Clarence Staples, Cameron, Mo. 


+1602—Hootinger, N. D.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until Oct. 28 for furnishing approximately 
50 tons of North Dakota screened lignite coal. Address Clk. 
Alex. Stensby, Bd. of Edu., Hootinger, N. D. 


October 30, 1915 


#1603—Krumroy Station, Ohio—The Board of Trustees of 
the Springfield Lake Sanitorium will receive bids until noon 
Nov. 20, for furnishing approximately 15,000 tons of 1%4-in. 
nut, mine-run and %-in. screened coal. Bids -will be received 
only on Ohio, West Virginia, Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny 
coal. The contract is to become effective Dec. 1. Bids will 
also be received for delivering the coal at the Sanitorium. 
Address Secy. F. L. Allen, Bd. of Trustees, Springfield Lake 
Sanitorium, Canton, Ohio. 


1604—Chicago, Il1l—The American Malting Co. will be in 
the market about Dec. 1 for a year’s supply of Indiana 1%-in. 
screenings. This compa* vy consumes 60-tons per day. Address 
Purchasing Agent, American Malting Co., Chicago, III. 

#1605—Frankfort, Ky.—Sealed bids will be received until 
noon, Nov. 18, for furnishing the State Capitol power house 
with nut and slack coal, and other buildings with lump coal. 
Bids are requested on Pittsburgh, Kanawha, Kentucky, Ray- 
mond City, Plymouth and Old Lee anthracite, stove and nut 
sizes. Bids will be considered on a heat-unit basis. Address 
Custodian Samuel M. Lykins, Capitol, Frankfort, Ky. 


#+1606—Napoleon, N. D.—The Logan County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids for furnishing and delivering lig- 
nite coal to the local court house. All bids must be accom- 
panicd by certified checks for $50. Address Audr. 
Kelly, Napoleon, N. D. 


+1607—Seecaucus, N. J.—The Board of Education received 
bids until Oct. 26 for furnishing and delivering approximately 
50 tons of pea coal and 50 tons of stove coal. Address Dist. 
Clk. John Bremmer, Bd. of Edu., Secaucus, N. J. 


+160S—Sedalia, Mo.—The City Government will receive 
bids until 5 p.m. Nov. 1 for furnishing the city with coal dur- 
ing the period beginning Nov. 2 and ending June 1 of next 
year. Address City Clk. W. E. Gold, Sedalia, Mo. 


1609—Kokomo, Ind.—The Indiana Railway and Light Co. 
usually contracts for their annual fuel requirements involv- 
ing approximately 32,500 tons of Indiana screenings, some 
time during the fall. Deliveries are made by railroad at the 
rate of about 100 tons per day, and the company has storage 
capacity of 2,000 tons. Address Pur. Agt. R. M. Blackmore, 
Indiana Railway and Light Co., East Sycamore St., Kokomo, 
Ind. 

+1610—Gascoyne, N. D.—Sealed bids are being received for 
furnishing Fischbein School District with coal as may be 
required during the coming winter. Address Clk. Gus E. 
Deutscher, Fischbein School District, Gascoyne, N. D. 

















Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1184—Roaring Spring, Penn.—This contract (p. 244), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering approximately 100 tons 
of steam mine-run coal, has been awarded to the Planing Mill 
Co. at $2.05 per short ton. J. E. Gilliland bid $2.06 per ton. 
Address Secy. F. K. Lorenz, Roaring Spring Sch. Bd., Roaring 
Spring, Penn. 


1431—Braddock, Penn.—This contract (p. 490), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Rankin School Board with three- 
quarter mine-run coal, has been awarded to MeCready Bros., 
at 8%c. per bu. Address Secy. H. W. Peters, School Bd. Brad- 
dock, Penn. 


1476—Cedar Grove, N. J.—This contract (p. 531), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Essex County Hospital with approxi- 
mately 19,000 tons of coal during the year beginning Nov. 1, 
has been awarded to A. H. Ross & Co. at $3.55 per ton. Ad- 
dress Supt. George C. Bergen, Pur. Dept., Room 206, Court 
House, Newark, N. J. ‘ 


1486—Cooperstown, N. D.—This contract (p. 576), which 
provides for furnishing the Griggs County Commissioners 
with coal for the local Court House, has been awarded to the 
Erick Erickson Co. on the following basis: anthracite, $10.50; 
Hocking Valley, $7.25; Pocahontas, $7.75. Address County 
Audr. H. 8. Rearick, Cooperstown, N. D. 


**1489—Trenton, N. J.—This contract (p. 576), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the State Home for Girls with coal, has 
been awarded to the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. on the following basis, prices not including the State Tax 
of 212% of the cost of the coal at the mines: 700 tons of 
buckwheat at $2.50; 50 tons of chestnut, $5.85; 50 tons of 
stove, $5.50. Address Supt. (Mrs.) E. V. H. Mansell, New 
Jersey State Home for Girls, Trenton, N. J. 


1492—Vintondale, Penn. 
vides for furnishing the local school buildings with coal as 
required during the ensuing year, has been awarded to the 
Vinton Colliery Co., on mine-run coal at $2.50 per ton delivered. 
This company was the only bidder on this business. Address 
Secy. George S. Blewett, Vintondale, Penn. 
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1495—Ashtabula, Ohio—This contract (p. 577), which pre- 
vides for furnishing the Ashtabula County Commissioners 
with coal during the year beginning Oct. 15, has been awarded 
to the Fairview Mining Co., at $1.99 per ton on mine-run coal 
and $2.09% for three-quarter inch screened lump. This 
company was the lowest of a number of bidders on this busi- 
ness. Address Clk. B. E. Brainard, Water County Comrs. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


+1497—Cleveland, Ohio—This contract (pp. 577, 616, 699), 
which provides for furnishing the City Water-Works with its 
annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 175,000 
tons of slack coal, has been awarded to the Valley Camp Coal 
Co., the gross consideration being $145,000. Address Comr. 
of Purchases and Supplies A. R. Callow, 511 City Hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


+1502—Bismarck, N. D.—Awards have been made on this 
contract (p. 577), which provides for furnishing the various 
state schools with approximately 6,000 tons of coal, as follows: 
North Dakota Lignite Mines Co. (Dickson, N. D.), 5,000 tons 
of steam coal for the Agricultural College at Fargo, at $2.47; 
same company, 100 tons for the State School of Forestry at 
Bottineau, $2.65. Washburn Lignite Coal Co. (Wilton, N. D.), 
100 tons for the State School of Science at Wahpeton, at $2.42; 
same company, 100 tons for the State Normal Industrial School 
at Ellendale, $2.30. Interior Lumber Co., of Fargo, was award- 
ed a contract for a small car of blacksmith coal and a car of 
anthracite for the Agricultural College at Fargo, and J. E. 
Morris, of Wahpeton, was awarded approximately the same 
amount for the State School of Science. Address Secy. Charles 
Brewer, State Bd. of Regents, Bismarck, N. D. 


$1509—White Rock, S. D.—This contract (p. 577), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of County Commissioners 
with approximately 100 tons of bituminous and 15 tons of 
anthracite coal, has been awarded to O. L. Axness & Co. at $6 
per ton for bituminous and $10 per ton for anthracite. Ad- 
dress County Audr. O. E. Lien, Bd. of County Comrs., White 
Rock, S. D. 


+1511—Bedford, Ind.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Lawrence County Poor Farm with 
approximately 100 tons of coal, has been awarded to Gale L. 
Wilking, at $2.55 per ton for Indiana lump coal delivered at 
the farm. Address Audr. EH. W. Edwards, County Comrs., 
Bedford, Ind. : 


#$1512—Portage, Penn.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Miller vein or C prime coal to the local 
schools during the ensuing year aS may be required, has 
been awarded to EK. M. Eicher at $2.10 per ton delivered. 
Address Secy. H. D. Border, School Bd., Portage, Penn. 


1517—Sioux Falls, S. D.—This contract (p. 577), which 
provides for furnishing approximately 250 tons of bituminous 
and 50 tons of anthracite coal, has been awarded as follows: 
A. S. Johnson & Co., Hocking Valley, $6.95; Sioux Falls Fuel 
Co., anthracite, $10.60. W. A. Mills Co. bid $6.98 on bituminous 
and $10.70 on anthracite, and H T. Parmley bid $7 on bitu- 
minous, $10.75 on anthracite. Address Audr. H. H. Howe, 
Minnehaha County, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


1526—Akron, Ohio—This contract (p. 577), which provides. 
for furnishing the Summit County Court House, Jail and 
County Infirmary with coal, has been awarded to the Alages 
Coal & Ice Co., at $1.75 per ton for Youghiogheny slack coal, 
The Akron Coal Co. bid $1.80 for the same, and the Citizens 
Coal Co., bid $1.65 for Cambridge slack. Address Clk. U. G. 
High, Summit County, Akron, Ohio. 


#+1527—Flandreau, S. D.—This contract (p. 616), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local City Government with 12 to 
13 cars of Youghiogheny lump coal for use at the city pump- 
ing station, has been awarded to O. A. J. Aaker. Address Clk. 
J. R. Coonrod, Flandreau, S. D. 


#1529—Glasgow, Mont.—This contract (p. 616), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Valley County Board of Commission- 
ers with coal for the Court House and Jail during the com- 
ing year, has been awarded to W. W. Hurd, at $7.75 per ton 
for Bear Creek lump. Address Clk., W. B. Shoemaker, Bd. of 
County Comrs., Glasgow, Mont. 


#$1538—Wellsville, Ohio—This contract (p. 617), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
1%4%-in. Pittsburgh coal, has been awarded to D. A. Forbes; 
at $2.271% per ton. Address Clk. F. H. Eckfeld, Bd. of Edu., 
Wellsville, Ohio. 


#$1539—W oonsocket, S. D.—This contract (p. 617), which 
provides for furnishing the Sanborn County Court House with 
coal during the coming season, has been awarded to the J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co., at $5.98 per ton. Other bidders on this 
business were Colman Lumber Co., $6.22; C. H. Holonel (Al- 
pena, S. D.), $6.20; F. N. Thisen, $6.25; S. D. Grain Co., $6.75; 
Farmers Elevator Co., $6.37. Address County Audr. C. B. 
Jacobson, Woonsocket, S. D. 
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Contract Notes 


Hillsboro, N. H.—The Hillsboro Woolen Mills Co. consume 
about 125 tons of bituminous coal per month. 


Woodbury City, N. J.—The contract for furnishing 45 tons 
of Lehigh coal to the City Hall and Fire Houses has been 
awarded to 8S. A. Stewart, at $6.04 per ton, delivered. 


Noblesville, Ind.—The contract for furnishing the Hamil- 
ton County poor farm with approximately 100 tons of coal 
has been awarded to the Noblesville Fuel and Supply Co. at 
$3.95 per ton. 


Dallas, Tex.—The J. W. Thompson Construction Co. has 
renewed its contract with the McAlester Fuel Co. for 8,000 
tons of steam coal to be used in construction of the Union 
Terminal at Dallas, Tex. 


Jeffersonville, Ind.—Contracts for county coal have heen 
let as follows: 90 tons nut and slack, F. M. Rose Coal Co., 
$2.45; 80 tons lump, Drabelle-Yager Co., $3; 40 tons lump, St. 
Bernard Mining Co., $3.35. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The contract for furnishing the Police and 
Fire Department with coal during the year beginning Sept. 6 
has been awarded to the Easley-Graham Coal Co. at $10.45 per 
ton for Pennsylvania anthracite nut. 


Lockland, Ohio—The contract of the Philip Cary Manufac- 
turing Co., involving 10,000 tons of coal, has been awarded 
through the Kentucky Fuel Co., of Cincinnati, on the Loony 
Creek Coal Co.’s ‘Loony Creek” nut and slack coal. 


Lewiston’? Maine—The Lewiston ‘Journal’ Co. has awarded 
a contract for furnishing 375 tons of New River coal to the 
Pulsifer & Young Co., of Auburn. Of this, 200 tons is already 
delivered and the remainder will be delivered as needed. 


Auburn, Maine—The Androscoggin Foundry Co. has award- 
ed a contract for 16 cars of Jamison coke at $6 a ton to 
Rogers, Brown & Co., of Boston. This contract expires in 
June, 1916. The coke will be delivered f.o.b. Auburn on M. C. 
Re tracks: 


Fitchburg, Mass.—Crocker-Burbank Co., paper manufac- 
turer, has awarded a contract for approximately 50,000 tons 
for the 12 months from Oct. 1, 1915, to the Consolidation Coal 
Co. on Georges Creek coal for delivery via water to Mystic 
Wharf, Boston. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis coal dealers recently announced 
a flat increase of 15c. per ton on Kentucky and Illinois coal, 
on account of the recent increase in freight rates. The in- 
crease will figure 15c. on 10 barrels to domestic users and 15c. 
per ton to steam users. 


Houston, Tex.—Cargo of 2,800 tons of coal from Philadel- 
phia on board the steamship Wilhelmina, consigned to J. H. 
Carroll, reached Houston on Oct. 23. The coal is. for dis- 
tribution to various coal yards in the interior of Texas, and 
will be shipped out by rail. 











MeAlester, Okla.—The contract for furnishing the local 
School Board with 500 tons of McAlester nut coal was 
awarded on Oct. 9 to William Mullen at $2.95 per ton. This 
is at 20c. below the contract price last year. Address Secre- 
tary School Board, McAlester, Okla. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada—The contract for supplying 
the Civie Building with coal during the coming season has 


been awarded to the Edmonton Standard Coal Co. at $2.60 per 
ton for screened lump cecal. Six bids were submitted on the 
business at prices ranging from $2.60 to $3.25 per ton. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling Mills 
Co. has awarded to Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks the contract 
for supplying about 10,000 tons of nut, pea and slack to be 
delivered at the company’s plant, Detroit. The price is not 
made public, but is understood to have been around $2.15. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The contract for coal for the City of 
Knoxville was not let by the old board, but has been brought 


over to the new board, just elected and installed. This new 
board has referred the matter to City Commissioners N.: T. 
Little and J. G. Crumbliss, and it is said they will readvertise 
for bids. 


Netherlands—Coal, selling prices Rotterdam, steam $7, gas 
$10; ocean freight, $9.50 per metric ton; imports materially 
reduced from previous years. Netherlands Oversea Trust 
will receive shipments for strictly Dutch firms. There is 
a so-called coal bureau which is designed to distribute to 
small consumers. 





Ames, Iowa—The Electric Light & Water Department at 
this place consumes about 6,000 tons of steam coal per 
annum. The business is not done on competitive bids, and 
there is no contract. The usual price is about $2 per ton 
on track at Ames. Address Supt. Charles E. Warsaw, City 
of Ames, Electric Light and Water Dept., Ames, Iowa. 
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Detroit, Mich.—A contract for furnishing the United States 
Engineer Service at Sault Ste. Marie with 200 tons of three- 
quarter lump coal has been awarded to the George Kemn 
Coal Co. at $2.90 per ton. The Perry Coal Co. bid $2.90 and 
the Port Royal Dock Co., $3. Address Supt. L. C. Sabin, 
American Falls of St. Marys River, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


St. Joseph—The contract to furnish coal during the coming 
year for the Missouri State Hospital for the Insane at St. 
Joseph has been awarded to the Pickering Coal Co. of Rich- 
mond, Mo. It is claimed that this contract is awarded after 
an investigation as to the system of mining and a test of 
several car loads. The amount of coal consumed is about 
10,000 tons. 


Savannah, Ga.—Forty thousand tons of steam coal were 
bunkered from lighters in Savannah during the first six 
months of this year. Contracts are now pending whereby 
this business will be transferred to Charleston, N. C., the 
vessels taking bunkers from the new Southern Ry. coal ter- 
minals plant recently opened there. The greater part of this 
new Charleston fuel business will be done in Clinchfield coal. 


Topeka, Kan.—The County Commissioners have let the 
contract for the coal supply for the ensuing year to the 
Topeka Cold Storage, Ice and Fuel Co., at $3.24 per ton, and 
the Topeka Coal Co. on coarse mill at $2.85. It also con- 
tracted for Osage lump for the indigent poor to the Topeka 
Coal Co. at $3.72. For the poor farm, Osage lump coal to the 
Jackson-Walker Co, at $3.17. For the Crittendon Home to the 
Southwestern Coal Co., on Osage lump, $3.80. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Board of Control has awarded a number 
of small contracts for various city departments. The Big 
Four Coal Co. was given the contract for 500 tons of Poca- 
hontas mine-run at $2.75 for the House of Correction, 50 tons 
of Hocking lump to the fire department at $3.25, and 180 tons 
of Pocahontas mine-run to the police department at $3.25. 
The West Crescent Coal Co., ‘Toledo, will supply 100 tons of 
Jackson lump to the county hospital at $4.25. 


Auburn, Maine—The contract for the supply of coal for 
heating the Androscoggin County buildings was awarded to 
W. E. Cloutier & Co., of Lewiston. Georges Creek coal was 
specified and about 500 tons are used during the year. There 
is storage capacity for 150 tons and this amount was deliv- 
ered, the remainder to be supplied as needed. The contract 
price was less than $4.75. This contract expires in July, 1916, 
and is advertised for by the County Commissioners. George 
Pottlie is chairman. 


Boston, Mass.—It is understood that the Bay State Ry. has 
recently purchased an extra supply of low volatile steaming 
coal amounting to approximately 15,000 tons. For the regular 
contract of this company, involving about 156,000 tons, see 
contract 802, Vol. 7, pp. 1005, 1085, 1128. This latest purchase 
provides for 9,000 tons to be delivered alongside power sta- 
tions, Quincy Point, Mass., and 3,000 tons each to Lynn and 
Chelsea, Mass. Deliveries are to be completed in 60 days. It 
is understood that the Quincy Point order was awarded to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Ageney on New River coal and the 
Lynn and Chelsea portions to the Consolidation Coal Co. on 
Georges Creek coal. 


Billings, Mont.—The contract for furnishing Yellowstone 
County with coal for the coming year was let to the Hallow- 
ell Coal and Feed Co., their bid being the lowest. This con- 
tract calls for approximately 1,500 tons of coal. The success- 
ful bid follows: No. 1 lump coal, delivered at the court- 
house, county jail and poor in Billings, $4.40 per ton; deliv- 


ered at the county poor farm and detention hospital, $5.25 per 


ton. The other bids were: Crystal Ice and Fuel Co., court- 
house and jail, $4.60 per ton; poor in Billings, $4.85 per ton; 
poor farm and detention hospital, $5.10 per ton. C. BH. Tarr 
Coal and Ice Co., court-house and jail, $4.75; detention hos- 
pital and poor farm, $5.50; poor in Billings, $5.25. Billings 
Coal and Ice Co., court-house and jail, $4.75; detention hos- 


pital and poor farm, $5.50; poor in Billings, $4.90. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The.contract for furnishing the local 
City Water-Works with coal (p. 286), which was announced 
as being awarded to the Central Coal and Coke Co. at $2.20 
per ton for mill and $2.05 per ton for slack, failed to be ap- 
proved by the City Council, and is still being considered. Bids 
received on the contract were as follows: 


Mill Cherok. Washed Screen. 

Slack Run Nut M.-R. Slack Lump 

Central Coal & C. Co. $2.05 $2.20 $2.54 - $2.40 ag 05 $2.64 
Cherokee Fuel Co.. 2.05 2.30- 2.4 2.30 3.05 2.55 
Gray-Bryan S.C.Co. 2.05 ee Ae AF 60 2.45 3105 2.70 
KG; Coals Mate Co uweeuD 2930) 2.56 2:55 3.05 


For the fiscal year 1914 there was used 6,960 tons of slack, 
24,607 tons of mill-run and 717 tons of nut coal. There were 
no other kinds of coal used. Address Pres. J. D. eae Ba. 
of Fire and Water Comrs., Kansas City, Mo. 
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To All Coal-Mining Men 


T PRESENT the coal in- 
dustry is in a position to 
support only one large 
paper devoted to its in- 
terests. Careful obser- 
vation and actual experience have 
proved this fact. two papers were 
attempting to cover the field— 
The Colliery Engineer as a 
monthly and Coal Age as a weekly. 
Each accomplished much, and the 
total effort of both acting independ- 
ently was considerable, but there 
was a large loss due to an overlap- 
ping of fields. 


Those readers who were desirous 
of missing nothing paid for both 
papers and received in return a 
duplication of articles that was, 
to say the least, not pleasing. The 
subscribers to only one of the two 
papers necessarily failed to keep 
themselves fully informed. 


The logical thing has happened— 
Coal Age, with its youth, aggres- 
siveness, broader field and greater 
comparative investment, has com- 
bined with The Colliery Engineer. 
The younger journal needed the 
age and prestige of its staid and 
sturdy contemporary. 


Of the ten men who now fill the 
more important positions on the 
editorial and business staffs of the 
new paper that results from the 
consolidation, five were formerly 
employed by The _ Colliery 
Engineer, which fact makes it 
plain that the combine was actu- 
ally a consolidation and not an ab- 
sorption. 
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The new plans of this enlarged 
paper cannot be stated on a single 
page. However, they call for a 
continuation of each and every 
good feature of both journals. Any 
added income will go toward cover- 
ing the cost of a more detailed 
editorial campaign designed to 
make Coal Age and The ColJiery 
Engineer as one paper the most 
complete and the most satisfying 
engineering and trade journal in 
the world. 


We want you tosay: “If it wasn’t 
in Coal Age it didn’t happen.”’’ 


The new paper will have 39 regular 
and staff contributors. These men 
are located in every important 
American coal-mining and _ fuel- 
consuming center. ‘Two of them 
are in Europe and two in Canada 
gathering news and covering im- 
portant coal developments. One 
man is traveling in South America, 
materializing dreams of foreign 
circulation in a market that will 
soon belong to American producers. 


One member of the Coal Age staff 
is a lawyer—he handles all legal 
questions. Another is a doctor 
versed in first-aid and competent 
to advise along medical lines. 


Five editors are graduate mining en- 
gineers of varied experience. An- 
other member of the regular staff 
is a mechanical engineer who de- 
votes his time exclusively to ques- 
tions along mechanical and elec- 
trical lines. 


If you want to know about a prob- 
lem in law as it affects coal mining, 
a lawyer will tell you; if it’s a ques- 
tion in medicine as it relates to 
first-aid or resuscitation, you will 
be advised by a doctor. Pump 
problems go to a specialist; so do 
questions on ventilation, gases, sur- 
veying, roof support, sociology, 
mining and the like. 


In behalf of Coal Age we warmly 
welcome readers and friends of 
The Colliery Engineer. We will 
please you if you are interested 
in coal literature. You will pay 
us very little more, and in return 
will receive annualiy about 2,200 
pages of carefully edited informa- 
tion, which compares with less 
than 700 pages you have hereto- 
fore been receiving. We invite you 
to contribute to our paper and to 
enter into our discussions. There 
is no reason why you should not 
receive a share of the $20,000 we 
pay for articles and news each year. 


You old readers of Coal Age—in 
behalf of The Colliery Engineer, 
As the 
oldest of all coal papers, it brings 


we bid for your friendship. 


you something in the way of ripe 
experience that even the enthusi- 
asm of vouth can’t duplicate. It 
brings you its loyal friends, many 
grown gray in the service; and 
what can improve on the winning 
qualities of seasoned experience 
when it is combined with the cour- 
age, ettergy and freshness of youth? 
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lkefficiency Imdex for Coal Mimes 
By SHELDON SMILLIE* 


After a mine manager has solved all the knotty little 
individual problems of the mines under his control and 
things begin to work smoothly, he begins to wonder how 
his mines compare with other mines in his vicinity, 
whether better or worse and how much so. A knowledge 
of this would offer a direct line of attack for the improve- 
ment of his operation. Costs may be compared, but the 
large variety of methods employed and in many places 
their crudity make them of rather uncertain value, and 
in most cases a company is rather loath to impart this in- 
formation. 

Labor represents by far the largest percentage of the 
cost of production, and the most important feature there- 
fore for the manager to know is whether his labor returns 
him as much as does that of his competitors. A recent 
writer has suggested a “labor factor,” the ratio of the 
number of company men to the tonnage produced. This 
gives certain valuable comparisons for the immediate 
vicinity where the labor conditions may be all the same, 
but is subject to fluctuations in comparisons between all 
pick, puncher, shortwall and longwall mining, according 
to the division drawn between miners and others. 

Efficiency of the daymen may be high, but the miners 
and loaders may be waiting for cars and not working to 
the best advantage. An extra employee here and there 
inside may not in himself be working to the best of his 
time, but he may be helping the miners to double their out- 
put. A better basis of comparison would appear to be 
one involving the output per man employed inside. 


AN INTERESTING COMPARISON 


Some time ago I made up the accompanying table show- 
ing a comparison between the largest producers in the 
central Pennsylvania field operating on the thinner seams 
of coal, the Freeports and Kittannings, from data taken 
from the state mine inspector’s report. These figures may 
be inaccurate in minor details, but are probably equally 
correct for all. The collieries are arranged according to 
the thickness of the seam, and the final tonnage is divided 
by the thickness of the seam in feet, so as to put all on an 
even basis. While the thickness of the seam does not 
affect the day labor as much as the miner, it does to a 
certain extent affect the former, for the thicker seams 
raake fewer cars to handle per ton. 

It will be noticed that there is a wide variation in 
the tonnage handled by the men outside the mine. This 
i3 to be expected, as conditions vary more widely outside 
than inside, the matter of picking probably having more 
iafluence than any other. Some companies purchase 
power, but I believe most of those on the list are so large 
they have found it economical to produce their own or are 
producing it, because their plants were installed before it 
was convenient to purchase power. All employees en- 
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*Indiana, Penn. 


gaged in the manufacture of coke have been eliminated. 
With a general knowledge of the conditions existing in 
each case, a fairly reliable comparison should be reached. 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS COMPANIES IN 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Compiled from Mine Inspector’s 1912 Report 





Thick- -—Tons per Man per Day—, 

ness of Inside , 

Coal, Com- and Foot- Stand+ 
lhals pany Inside Outside Outside Tons ing 
38 oN ae 2.27 0.72 12 
40 B ae 19.3 2.91 0.87 6 
42 (G: 4.43 21.3 3.60 1.28 al 
ie D 3.56 28.1 3.16 0.90 3 
at E Deke 30.4 2.50 Oavel 13 
45 F 3.96 45.2 3.65 0.97 2 
46 G 3.68 43.3 3.40 0.89 5 
48 H 4.06 ail 3.60 0.90 4 
we I yale 87.0 Seis 0.85 7 
ete J 2.92 Ba etl Aeow 0.46 18 
56 K 4.67 25.8 3.95 0.84 9 
58 L 4.73 Lae 3.56 OTs 11 
60 M 4.12 36.5 3.70 0.74 10 
ans N 4.15 16.4 Bo 0.66 15 
66 O 553 SOAS 4.68 0.85 8 
67 ie 3.90 Aiea Syst) 0.61 16 
72 Q ASL 34.4 4.12 0.68 14 
nit R 4.27 20.7 3.52 0.58 17 
ANVOPAEE wdc sre lattansas eisists 30.1 0.79 


In offering the above table which I shall call an 
“efficiency index,” I do not consider that an absolute 
basis of comparison is reached, but merely one more sat- 
isfactory than any I have so far seen, and I hope that 
by starting a discussion of the subject more light may be 
shed on it. 

Maps vs. Mime SKetches 
Byeko PicKeEr 


The laws of every state in which coal is mined require 
that periodically the operating companies file with the 
chief mine inspector certified maps of the workings of the 
mines operated by them. The object of such laws is ob- 
vious. These maps are the records by means of which the 
state will be able to estimate the amount of its mineral 
wealth consumed and to which posterity in time to come 
will refer for information. ! 

The importance of these documents cannot be over- 
looked. Yet it is a well-known fact that many of the 
maps submitted are in reality but mere sketches, often 
beautiful from the viewpoint of the draftsman, but ow- 
ing to abounding inaccuracies practically worthless to 
the operators. 

In such sketches tne letter of the law has been fulfilled, 
but the spirit has been neglected. Large companies have 
long since come to realize the value of accurate maps, 
because at some time in their career one of these sketches 
has caused the expenditure of thousands of dollars that 
would have been saved if the information had been re- 
liable. Hence these suggestions are more to the small 
operator, with the hope that he may realize that to neg- 
lect or slight his maps is not economy, but extravagance 
in the long run. 

Since the coal companies’ stock in trade is the coal 
that lies beneath the ground, it is important that they, like 
the merchants, keep an accurate record of that which is 
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taken out and that which is left. Their maps furnish the 
only means of taking an inventory. If they have been 
accurately made, at the end of their examination of the 
maps the operators will know as much concerning their 
assets as the merchant who has been able to see and to 
touch each article in his establishment. 

The nature of mining makes it impossible after a short 
time to inspect the workings, especially if there has been 
any robbing. Then it is that the map asserts its value 
and furnishes the best means for locating blocks of coal 
that have been left untouched. Such maps are also valu- 
able in the location of new haulways and in the execution 
of other improvements. If the map is what it should 
be, no difficulty will be encountered in carrying out the 
plans successfully, but if it is not, the loss of time and 
money may be appalling. 


Lossres Ow1ne to INCOMPLETE MINE PLANS 


A poor map is often the result of the operator’s idea 
that if a contracting engineer visits the mine only once or 
twice each year for a couple of days and makes a map that 
will pass the inspector he possesses something that sup- 
plies his needs. ‘The requirements of the present have 
been met, and the average cost per ton of coal for the year 
has been reduced by not having a regular force to look 
after the mapping of the mine. 

But the future has been neglected. Such methods were 
pursued by a certain small company. They had a num- 
ber of men to make extensions on their map about once 
each year, always making it plain that the least time spent 
at the plant the better. When, after the mine had been 
in operation for a number of years, a new short-cut haul- 
way had to be installed, it was found that their map was 
not worth the paper it was printed on. New surveys 
had to be made and a new map plotted of the area through 
which the new slope was to go. The price of the new 
work was a loss, since an accurate map would have fur- 
nished the necessary information. 

Another instance was that of a company operating a 
block of coal on a lease. The engineering department 
was looked upon as a luxury and maps as an extravagance. 
After the mine had been worked out and the pillars drawn, 
the owners claimed that they had not received enough 
royalty and filed suit for a large amount. Tipple weights 
had been misplaced, and the only document upon which a 
settlement could be made was the map, which because of 
the views of the operators had been poorly kept. It was 
not even an approximation. 

The attorneys, not knowing the accuracy of the map, 
agreed to leave it to competent engineers to figure from 
the map the tonnage obtained. This was done, with the 
result that the operating company paid out thousands of 
dollars in royalty for coal that was never mined owing to 
the existence of unfavorable conditions, but which was 
shown as extracted by a mere sketch that bore the digni- 
fied titie of “mine map.” 

Blocks of coal have been left because there was no avail- 
able information as to how to recover them. Money has 


been spent looking for pillars that have been drawn, but | 


are shown to be in place. And instances of mines being 
drowned out by cutting into old workings not recorded 
or shown at a safe distance are familiar to all. 

Keeping in mind the old adage that “anything that is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,” the engineer 
should take pride in making his maps accurate. It is 
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the practice of too many engineers to go into the mines 
with but one idea in view—that of getting out as quick- 
ly as possible. Their haste causes the oversight of 
important details that ought to be recorded. They forget 
that their time is not their own, but is the property of 
the company which retains them. They run accurate 
transit lines in each heading, then offset their careful 
work by measuring rooms in a careless manner. Since 
by far the greater territory is. worked by rooms, it is im- 
portant that these be not only measured, but located care- 
fully. 

There is not an engineer who would go into a mine 
and be content with getting the bearing of each room 
and then plotting the bearings on his map. Still there 
are many who rush into the mine and are content with get- 
ting distances without bearings, never thinking that for 
the purpose of accurate work distances without bearings 
are as useless as bearings without distances. Bearings may 
be determined with the magnetic compass, but the results 
are always more or less unsatisfactory owing to the pres- 
ence of attracting forces that cause the needle to vary. 
There is still a better method.. 





SoME SUGGESTIONS 


That method is to first decide upon a plan for working 
a mine or for working each section of a mine if such is 
necessary. ‘Then have everything driven on centers ac- 
cording to the accepted plan. All rooms should be meas- 
ured carefully shortly after they have been worked out. 
Offsets should be taken to the ribs at regular intervals, and 
also where irregularities in the working places demand 
them. If a place is stopped before it has been driven 
to its working limit, it is a good plan to note on the map 
the reason for stopping it. Then in the future anyone 
who examines the map may understand immediately why 
each block of coal was not taken out in the order of its 
development. 

Where the mines are in a seam of varying thickness it 
is a good plan to note the thickness of the seam at regular 
intervals. Every bit of information that can be placed 
on a map will become more valuable as time passes, and 
the map will be more useful to those whose capital has 
purchased it. Service should be the watchword of every 
engineer. It is a good plan to take the map and a scale 
and check the tipple weights for a year, by finding the vol- 
ume extracted and multiplying this amount by the weight 
of the coal per cubic foot. If the map is correct, it should 
check the output over the selected time within a small 
percentage. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the mine map should 
be kept with all the care of a set of books, and each mark 
on a map, like each figure in a trial balance, should be 
correct and should have a definite meaning. The engi- 
neer should devote as much of his time to making a good 
map as to executing a piece of construction that is to 
serve the company for years to come. 

Let there be more good maps and less sketches, for the 
difference in the cost of a good map and a sketch is small, 
while the difference in value between the two may amount 
to thousands of dollars. Let the small operator realize 
that a map is more than a parchment exacted by a tyran- 
nical legislature—it is something of tangible value, worth 
dollars and cents, to be prepared carefully, kept safely and 
consulted frequently. 
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erm Mine-Plant Design--l 


By M. L. Hypr* 








defeats its own purpose. Specifications while seeming 


SY NOPSIS—The most advantageous arrange- to cover all points of each item as desired may yet prove 
ment of surface works at a coal mine ts a perplea- far from satisfactory. As a rule it is safe to assume that 
ing problem. This article, which is the first of any marked difference in first cost will be compensated 
two on this subject, advocates an arrangement of by poorer workmanship, materials and details and will 
buildings which has many obvious advantages, but in the end prove an expensive bargain. Consultation 
which is a decided departure from American prac- with a specialist would have avoided such a result. 

lice, It is intended here to cover only the general features 





f plant design, but so far as possible all items of equip- 

These articles are addressed to the official who is facing ment will be specified to be of a given make or its equal. 
the problem of designing, constructing and operating a This is with no thought of influencing the purchaser, but 
modern mining plant—a plant to meet not only the merely that a standard of the highest type may be set. 





exacting demands of today, but one with an elasticity In the layout described, a capacity of from 1,000 to 
that will allow of its conquering any phase of future 3,000 tons per day has been taken as covering the aver- 
market requirements. age mine output. The location of each unit represents 


A reasonable first cost, combined with the lowest op- careful study, and each has been set relative to its im- 
erating and maintenance expenses, ease of extension, portance in the daily operative routine; for a mine is an 
safety and sightliness, are to be secured; and in this day organization of absolute routine, governed from begin- 
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FIG. 1. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF MINE BUILDINGS 


of radical improvements, it is indeed hard to feel that ning to end of shift by fixed laws, which must be observed 
the accepted designs will prove efficient 20 years hence. in every detail. Men, coal and supplies are daily handled 

The line between good and bad design is a clearly over specified courses, and in this process success’ calls 
marked one to the specialist, with fortunately a wide for minimums in distances and in energy expended. Not 
choice of properly designed and fabricated equipment, only must the routine of operation be solved, but that 
but with little margin so far as correct arrangement of of idleness as well, be the cause of such idleness lack of 


units or assembly of elements is concerned. market, fire, strikes, accidents, or what it may. 
Where equipment is to be purchased, it is often the 
custom to call in several manufacturers with the re- ° CONCENTRATION OF Units Is ADVANTAGEOUS 


quest that they furnish competitive designs and tenders. 
From these the best points are culled and a final de- 
sign offered for bids. Such a proceeding is most unfair 
to the original bidders, is not good business and usually 


Concentration is the golden rule to be followed in the 
general layout. Short distances allow of easier fire pro- 
tection, inspection, upkeep and moving of men and sup- 
phes than can be realized from a haphazard, sprawled-out 


*Pembina Coal Co., Evansburgh, Alta. : design. 
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A rectangular yard with a central lane dividing it 


the long way meets nicely the conditions imposed. Lights 
and hydrants on this lane facilitate the watchman’s duty, 
allow of lighting the entire plant at a minimum cost 
and force all travel over one course. A stout wire fence, 
8 ft. in height, should surround the yard, with lights 
placed at each corner. 

Two industrial track systems are required—an inside 
one for handling damaged cars, machines, locomotives, 
general supplies, etc., and an outside system for hand- 
ling coal to the houses, ashes from the boilers, waste from 
the tipple or houses, powder from the magazine and for 
delivering store supplies. A boy with a gasoline loco- 
motive on these systems displaces from one to two teams, 
with a corresponding saving. 

The determining factor of a satisfactory layout is the 
handling of men, coal and supplies. All employees should 
enter the works through the washroom, where they change 
clothes, proceeding thence to the lamproom for lamp 
and check, to the overman’s. office for instructions, to 
the auxiliary powder magazine for powder canister, to 
the shop for sharpened tools, and finally to the mine, 
after hanging their checks on the tally board. During 
this time they should not have had to step off the lane. 

Coming from the mine, a man first removes his check 
from the tally board, deposits check and lamp at the 
lamproom and gives in his time at the office, his dull 
tools at the shop and his empty or partly empty powder 
canister at the magazine. He then direct to the 
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these do not 
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and thence be pulled by a locomotive to the house for 
which it is destined. Arrangements must also be made 
to allow of the tipple boss admitting and loading wagons 
tor local supply. Whether cars or wagons are loaded, 
the bin should be so located that in getting their load 
interfere in any way with the routine of 
the plant nor come in contact with any of the workmen. 

Blacksmith and sand-drier coal should be unloaded first 
from the tipple to cars on the inside industrial tracks 
and thence transferred to bins. 


CAREFUL ARRANGEMENTS ARE REQUIRED 


Supplies are generally purchased in much greater quan- 
tities than needed for immediate use and therefore re- 
quire a minimum of two handlings—from car to storage 
and from storage to point of application. Here every 
facility should be afforded for economical work. 

Rails are the heaviest commodity daily used, and their 
storage must be at such a point that they can be skidded 
from the car to stock and from stock lifted to the cage 
for lowering. 

Next in importance are the mine timbers—ties, 
caps, etc. In storing these the element of fire hazard 
enters, and at least 100-ft. clearance between stocks and 
the hoist shaft is required. All timbers should be un- 
loaded direct from cars to stock and thence to mine cars, 
with one handling in each case. 

Moderately heavy supplies that are usually piled on 
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washroom for bath and change and from the washroom 
to the outside. This avoids confusion and encourages 
promptitude and cleanliness on the part of the men, in 
the care both of their persons and of the company’s prop- 
erty. With one or two waste barrels on the lane, the 
necessity of throwing fruit skins, burned-out carbide or 
cigar butts on the ground is eliminated. 

The outer door to the washroom should be open, and 
an attendant should be on duty at all hours. The inner 
door leading to the works must be locked during shut- 
downs and the key be placed in charge of the attendant. 
This man then sees every person attempting to enter 
the plant, and by having him appointed a deputy, per- 
fect control is secured. Just off the central lane should 
be placed a water-closet for the use of men and officers. 

The handling and preparation of coal for market has 
been covered in previous articles. 

Power-plant coal for boiler or 
should be taken by a cable conyeyor 
supplying these units. 

Local or house coal should be discharged from the 
tipple direct to a car on the outside industrial track 


producer consumption 
direct to bunkers 


top of one another—such as ropes, cement, lime, fire- 
ERE 
SD 
OF MINE BUILDINGS 
clay, roofing, etc., or bar iron and pipes which are 


stocked in racks—should be unloaded to a partitioned 
section of the storeroom, having overhead trolley service 
from the car to the atehehve: interior. The same ap- 
plies to barrels of oil, with the exception that a fireproof 
partition should separate the two stocks. 

General supphes—such as paints, nails, waste, electric, 
mechanical and plumbing fittings, machine repairs, etc., 
that are carried in bins or on shelyes—are handled from 
railroad cars to the inside industrial system and thence 
to the main storehouse. 

Supphes that are seldom used—such as building lum- 
ber, heavy framing, brick, second-hand machinery, ete.— 
may be stored in one corner of the yard where they will 
not imterfere with those more in demand and yet receive 
the benefit of industrial track service. 

For unloading mine cars, machines, locomotives, heavy 
repairs, ete., a 12-ton mast and boom is required at the 
unloading platform. It should have sufficient swing to 
lift from the railroad car to the industrial trac Ik. 

Sand for mine locomotives, if received a wet con- 
dition, must from the car to the wet storage with 
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one shoveling; thence it passes through the drier to the 
dry bin enjoying the industrial-track service. 

Scrap iron from the shop and ashes from the forge and 
drier are sent to waste or storage piles over the shortest 
paths. Ashes from the power plant are pulled out in 
cars running in a tunnel below the boilers or producers 
to the common waste track serving the waste bins under 
the tipple. The lump-coal boxcar-loader runner oper- 
ates, during lulls in coal loading, a three-drum electric 
hoist placed adjacent to his loader. One drum on this 
hoist pulls ash cars from the power plant, another han- 
dles all cars on the waste-pile trestle, and the third is 
used for railroad cars in the yard. By means of turn- 
tables, cars conveying ashes or garbage from the houses 
may be sent to the waste pile. 

The main powder magazine is located at the end of 
the waste yard, with industrial service for filling or emp- 
tying. 

Carefully laid-out grades, ample drainage, 80-lb. steel 
with creosoted ties on 24-in. centers, heavy ballast, as 
few turns as possible against the locomotive pulling out 
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Playgrounds, clubhouse, ballfields, ete., should be at 
the far end of the town, and every effort should be made 
to group the houses so that each employee has the shortest 
possible distance to traverse in his share of the daily rout- 
ine. While winding boulevards enhance the beauty of a 
mining village, straight lines are just as pleasing and 
rent charges are materially in their favor. 

The plant inclosure should be east and west, if possible, 
with the waste piles at the opposite end from the direc- 
tion of prevailing winds. The townsite should extend 
either to the north or south. 


AtL Burtpineg Units Suoutp Be UNpbER OnE Roor 


Individual buildings housing individual units can no 
more compete with the low first cost and operating ex- 
pense of the general departmental unit than can indi- 
vidual stores compete with the large department store. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on this point: No 


operator should consider a layout in which, provided the 
ground surface is suitable, the boiler room, engine room, 
lamproom, 


washroom, rescue station, warehouse, over- 
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trips of loads, switches coming together at given points, 
not over two switches to be thrown for spotting empties 
on any given grade track, and an average storage of four 
empties on each track under the tipple—all these are the 
essential features of a well-laid-out railroad yard. The 
ladder or scissors track layout at the tipple is not rec- 
ommended. 


THE StTorRE SHoutp BE SERvED BY BotTH INDUSTRIAL 
AND RAILROAD TRACKS 


The store, if run by the company, should be located 
adjacent to the empty storage yard for cars, enabling 
carload lots of merchandise to be handled direct. It 
should be accessible to men coming or going from work, 
be near to the main office and should enjoy service over 
the outside industrial track. 

The mine office should overlook the plant, with the 
superintendent’s room so placed that the entrance to the 
plant and the moving of cars may be seen from his desk. 


man’s office, oilroom and shops are not under one roof; 
and, barring powder or detonator magazines, this applies 
to any other units required. 

The first cost, space occupied, maintenance and oper- 
ating expense are all less, while heating, ventilation, 
draining, lighting, plumbing, inspecting and protecting 
from fire or other damages are materially simplified. 

For a long life, with low first cost and upkeep expense, 
pleasing lines and general desirability, a steel skeleton 
set on 8-in. concrete foundation walls, with flat roofs 
carried on beams, free of trusswork of all kinds, and 
covered, sided and partitioned with hy-rib and 2-in. 
cement plaster, is the solution. This construction re- 
quires no painting on the outside, is bright and cheerful 
on the inside, easily heated, cooled, cleaned or fumigated, 
is vermin-proof and fireproof, and in every way gives a 
combination ideally suited to the coal mine. 

Foundation walls should be continuous and rise 12 in. 
above the highest grading on which the building is to 
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stand, with a 6-in. vitrified tile drain placed outside of 
and along the base below the frost line. 

Barrett specification roof laid direct on the plaster is 
recommended. The Sturtevant hot-blast system of heat- 
ing and ventilating is of the simplest and most efficient 
variety. ‘The hot-blast fan may be set on an elevated 
platform over the draft fan in the boiler room and driven 
from a secondary pulley keyed on the draft-fan engine 
shaft. 

This system furnishes fresh warm air under perfect 
control, the apparatus is under the fireman’s care and as 
the pipes carry only air at a low pressure, the risk from 
freezing, leaks, etc., resulting from steam or hot-water 
radiators is avoided. The washroom is particularly well 
served, owing to the uniform temperatures obtainable, 
the freedom from drafts and the continual replacing of 
the vitiated air with fresh, resulting in the quick drying 
of damp clothes. 

The lighting should be of the best. Hinged sash placed 
just below the roof lines throws the light downward, 
with an even diffusion, the windows being so located 
that danger of breaking them is minimized. This ar- 
rangement, coupled with tungsten bulbs placed where 
needed, will meet both day and night demands. 

Such units as the engine room, boiler room and wash- 
house, all of which require plumbing, should be placed 
adjacent to each other, while the shops should be so lo- 
cated that they are lighted from three sides. The build- 
ing illustrated will house an equipment for a mine with 
a capacity up to 2,500 to 3,000 tons per day. For a larger 
tonnage the width may be increased. For unforeseen 
additions to the original capacity any or all rooms may 
be lengthened to suit. 

To ascertain the size of plant necessary, a great many 
conditions must be studied. Among these are the aver- 
age horsepower required by the shaft when hoisting; 
the number of mining machines to be used and the power 
required by each; the number of trolley locomotives, 
weight of trips, grades, etc.; the number of battery loco- 
motives; the number of drills; the number of pumps and 
the capacity and lift of each; the power requirements of 
the fan, tipple, boxcar loaders, shops, deep-well pumps, 
power plant, coal conveyor, ash- and waste-handling sys- 
tems, town lighting, etc. 


THREE Power Sources ARE AVAILABLE 


The choice between steam, gas or a public power sup- 
ply must be made. Strong claims are put forward by 
electrical engineers and others concerning the many ad- 
vantages to be derived from purchasing current from a 
public supply as against manufacturing it at the mine. 
But before a public-supply contract is signed, the spe- 
cialists in both gas and steam should be consulted and 
allowed an opportunity of showing the advantages of 
their respective powers. 

Current is seldom sold at less than from %4c. to le. 
per kw.-hr. It is invariably metered before passing to 
the motors, and because of the internal resistance of 
these machines, part of the current is absorbed in the 
machine itself. This gives a good motor about 85 per 
cent. actual efficiency and makes the cost 0.88c. to 1.1%c. 
for each kw.-hr. available for useful work. This is the 
price that should be considered in any comparison made. 

As competition grows stronger, economy in the use of 
the mine’s product will grow greater. The market shows 
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more and more a preference for the smaller grades of 
coal as new methods of burning them are developed. All 
this forces the conclusion that, to survive, the operator 
must install a system in which can be used either by- 
products direct or such grades of coal as are unmarket- 
able, preference being given to that arrangement which, 
other things being equal, can utilize either waste gases 
from the coke ovens or high-ash coal or bone from the 
picking tables. 

The modern mine is in a position to maintain both 
day and night loads within fairly reasonable limits. Dur- 
ing the day the tipple, fan and pumps offer a uniform 
load; and by running express trains on schedule, the 
trolley locomotives may be timed to minimize the peaks 
as far as possible. During the night the battery loco- 
motives under charge, pumps, fan and lights are uni- 
form, with the mining machines tending to create sudden 
fluctuations. As both trolley locomotives and mining 
machines do not have to be contended with on the same 
shift, but small difficulty should be encountered in hand- 
ling such peaks as arise, be the power either steam or gas. 

In making a comparison between steam and gas for 
mining work, the capacity of the plant is assumed to 
range from 400 to 1,000 kw. The gas equipment would 
then consist of the Smith Gas Power Co.’s updraft pro- 
ducers and cleaning apparatus and the Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., vertical double-acting valveless engines. A steam 
plant of the size assumed should embody the best type 
of water-tube boilers, fitted with superheaters and stokers, 
and steam turbines driving the electric generators. 


CoMPARATIVE EFFICIENCIES AND Costs 


In general the efficiency of a modern mine steam plant 
is somewhat less than that of a gas plant of the same size. 
A steam plant equipped as specified will cost slightly 
less than the gas plant, unless byproduct gas from the 
ovens may be used, doing away with producers, in which 
case the steam plant would be the more expensive. 

Using the same coal- and ash-handling systems, oper- 
ating costs will be approximately the same. One fire- 
man on each shift can handle either four producers or 
four boilers, while one engineer can care for the engine 
room. In each case the gas attendant has the more pleas- 
ant job. Boilers require cleaning regularly; producers 
may go for two or three years without their fires being 
drawn. The valveless vertical engine gives no more 
trouble than the steam turbine, while the high-speed 
turbo-driven generator may be assumed to require more 
attention than the slow-speed engine-driven unit. 

Oil and waste charges will be the same in either case. 
Depreciation should show in favor of the producer against 
the boiler and the turbine against the engine, balancing 
this item. Interest will also be the same. Coal and 
water costs will be in favor of gas. 

Producers meet the requirements of the underwriters, 
and there is no more danger to be feared from them 
than from water-tube boilers; both require reasonable 
care. 

There is no gas-storage tank, and the amount of gas 
contained in the pipes and coolers at any one time is 
not sufficient to cause a serious explosion, assuming an 
explosive mixture could get into the line and be ignited. 
If the water were shut off from the producer for one or 
two hours, no serious effect would be noticed other than 
the poorness in the quality of the gas. 
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A producer is nothing but a circular steel shell with 
firebrick lining. It has no tubes, is easier to fire than 
boilers, is much smaller and is more easily maintained. 

The gas cleaning equipment of coolers, or condensers, 
tar and moisture extractors is made up of plain cireular 
tanks, than which nothing could be simpler. The ex- 
hauster consists of motor-driven rotors in a heavy hous- 
ing, smaller in size and just as simple as the draft fan 
for a steam plant. The piping carries a clean, cool gas 
at a low pressure, is relatively small, uncovered and _ re- 
quires no special valves or packing. 

The turbine is undoubtedly the simplest prime mover 
obtainable, yet the gas engine designated is a close second 
in this respect. It has neither admission nor exhaust 
valves, cams nor gearing. The jackets are not cast on, 
and there is no danger from cylinder cracks. 

Producers are guaranteed for 20 per cent. overload for 
two hours, and in many cases are run continuously at 
50 to 75 per cent. overload. They cannot, however, carry 
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FIG. 4. PLAN OF GAS PLANT FIG. 


the excessive overloads of 200 to 300 per cent. taken 
by the modern forced-draft boiler, owing to the high 
heats generated fusing the ash and requiring an in- 
creased amount of manual labor to break the clinker 
formed. ‘Their range is sufficient, however, to meet the 
requirements of any well-regulated mine. 


STANDBY Losses ARE LESS WITH THE Gas PLANT 


When a producer is shut down the gas outlet to the 
atmosphere is opened, all inlets to the ashpit are closed, 
and 5 per cent. of the fuel used for rated load is re- 
quired to keep the producer in shape for starting. This 
allows of keeping the fire reasonably hot and starting 
up im from 45 min. to 1 hr. Producers can stand for 
an indefinite period, provided coal is charged every 8 hr. 
to compensate the standby losses. 

The lowest grades of lignite and the high-ash_ bitu- 
minous waste can both be gasified and a good efficiency 
realized. It may be said that, with the use of bone carry- 
ing from 25 to 30 per cent. ash, 1 hp. can be delivered 
from a producer with about the same quantity of fuel 
that a boiler would require of a good marketable grade. 

In a plant such as described the ashes are withdrawn 
through low ash doors and shoveled to cars. No spe- 
cial system is necessary for the moderate sized plant. 
Assuming 1,200 hp. at 1144 Ib. of poor coal with 15 per 
cent. ash per horsepower-hour, operating 16 ‘hr. at full 
load and 8 hr. standby, 15 tons of coal will be used, 
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eiving 214% tons of ashes, or from two to three cars 
only. The ashes would be withdrawn but once in 24 
hr., just before starting up in the morning. ‘When. 5 
to 10 tons of ashes per day must be handled, any labor- 
saving system suitable for boilers may be advantageously 
installed. 

Two and one half gallons of water per pound of coal 
gasified is required for cooling the gas and 4 gal. per 
brake horsepower-hour for jacket cooling in the engines. 
One pound of water is required per horsepower-hour for 
saturating the air used in the producer; this is taken from 
the engine-cooling system. After passing from the eyl- 
inder jackets, the water passes through a heater placed 
in the engine exhaust line and thence to the saturator. 

The total water required for 1 b.-hp. per hr. at 114% 
lb. of coal is therefore 784 gal. This water can be used 
over and over again by providing cooling ponds, and 
the amount needed to make up the loss owing to evap- 
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CROSS-SECTION OF GAS PLANT 


water used does not require treatment, and a quality 
practically out of the question for boilers would be sat- 
isfactory. 

While the gas-cooling water will gradually accumulate 
considerable quantities of tar; this does not affect its 
efficiency nor prohibit it from being used repeatedly if 
a cooling system is furnished, this system being separate 
from the one used for the jacket water. The cooling 
pond required is by no means as large for a given capacity 
as where exhaust steam from a turbine is to be condensed. 


Bypropuct Recovery May Br PRoFIraBLE 


Where the fuel consumption reaches a ton of coal per 
hour, or more, a recovery plant becomes profitable. From 
10 to 12 gal. of tar per ton of coal used is recoverable, 
as well as from 70 to 80 Ib. of ammonium sulphate. 
The latter sells the world over for between $65 and $70 
per ton. It is employed as a fertilizer and is especially 
valuable for the cultivation of beets. No skilled attend- 
ant is required for the recovery plant, the receipts from 
which should go far toward counterbalancing, the operat- 
ing costs of the plant as a whole. 

In estimating the amount of sulphuric acid used in 
the recovery of. ammonium sulphate, 1.1 tons of acid 
per ton of sulphate will be required. The cost of this 
acid delivered at the plant may be ascertained at the near- 
est distributing center and will run from $10 to ‘$15 
per ton. 
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Not only is the width of both the producer and the 
gas-engine room less than that of the boiler and steam- 
engine room, but the height of the producer room is 
also materially less than that of the boiler room. The cub- 
ical contents of a building to house a steam plant will be 
about 50 per cent. larger than in the case of a gas plant. 

To sum up: At no higher cost the gas plant may be 
installed in a smaller building; the same output will be 
realized with less coal to furnish and handle and _ less 
ashes to remove. Water may be used that is unfit for 
steam raising, and where a pond is installed, but a small 
amount of makeup will suffice to replace the losses due 
to evaporation. No stack is required, no special foun- 
dations, and there is no smoke. ‘The reliability, safety 
and maintenance are’ favorable to gas as compared with 
steam. It would therefore seem that if the loads can be 
kept anywhere near uniform the gas plant appears an 
attractive proposition. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


For some time we have felt pretty sure that a labor 
agent has been enticing our men away, but not until today 
have we been able to get any positive evidence. Early 
this morning John Towne, our camp deputy, came by 
the office and remarked that unless all signs failed he 
would have a labor agent in the toils before night. 

Sure enough, about 2 o’clock he came in? leading a 
crestfallen-looking individual manacled to him. 

John Towne’s reputation is so well established in our 
community that he is never obliged to use force in making 
an arrest. To offer resistance to him is equivalent to 
courting a terrible beating, and people who are familiar 
with his habits are not willing to take chances. The 
man under arrest was evidently not acquainted with 
John’s peculiarities, as one of his eyes was swollen nearly 
shut and blood was still flowing from a wound on his 
right cheek. 

It is about impossible to convict a man for the crime of 
enticing away labor, but it is easy enough to arrest a 
suspect on some charge and thus get him out of the way 
temporarily. If the matter is handled cleverly, he will 
probably have no desire to return. That is the plan our 
deputy follows whenever he encounters labor agents. 

John brought his prisoner into the office and sat him 
down in a corner in the rear to await the next train for 
our county seat. While waiting for the time to pass, he 
procured water and a towel and tried to make the man’s 
face more presentable. 

People passing through the office invariably stopped to 
stare at the stranger, but he seemed to pay no attention 
to them, nor for that matter to anything that was going 
on around him. His every action seemed to say: “I 
am in the hhands of the enemy, and no one realizes it 
more than I do. But I’ll be game to the last.” 

However, he didn’t remain game to the last, neither did 
our deputy. 

About an hour before train time my 53-year-old son 
came over to take a look at his “Daddy,” as was his 
wont on occasions, and he immediately discovered the 
prisoner at the other end of the office. 

He had to get close to him, but he looked him over 
from head to foot before he opened his mouth; then he 
started out with questions that '-anded answers. 
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At first the stranger paid no attention to him, but that 
could not last long. When my boy inquired about his 
boy, he lost control of himself. ‘Little boy,” he said, “1 
haven’t seen my kids in months, and the good Lord alone 
knows when I will see them again. I can’t hear from 
their mother because I can’t let her know where I am, 
except when I am in jail, and then I don’t want to 
let her know my whereabouts.” 

Somehow up to that time it had never occurred to any 
of the audience that this man was just a human being, 
but his remarks seemed to change eyeryone’s line of 


thought. 
John Towne was the first to put his thoughts into 
words. “Say, man,” he said, “why in the name of Sam 


Hill didn’t you tell us that you were trying to make a 
hying for a wife and kids?” 

As I was leaving the office tonight I noticed John and 
the stranger walking down the street together, arm in 
arm, and they were going in the direction of John’s home. 

They were no longer bound together by manacles, but 
were bound together nevertheless 
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French Coal Output in 1914 


srench coal production in 1914, says Commerce Re- 
ports, amounted to 29,786,505 metric tons, compared with 
40,843,618 tons in 1913. The coal output for the first 
half of 1914 amounted to more than half of the total 
production for the year 1913. The detailed figures for 
the coal-mining regions of France are as follows for 
1913 and 1914: 

Coal Basins 


1913, Tons 1914, Tons 


Nord and sPas-~-desCalaisite si sos 3.0 62s 27,389,307 17,800,308 
LiOis 6. 2a es i Ceol sO eomeane wed st anit ghehe = 3,966,618 3,487,644 
Gara’ FantQee El Ora atl lL eee eee ole, coete: cuera te 2,302,091 2,045,378 
Tarns Ange Avie YOM seyret sais elsl a siaiare emai iegee 1,974,804 1,810,466 
SSO sh aye) den SEN EER eas. a) 2 mts 362,662 Spit ee yah 
Sa Onesot=sWOlre mee sere eee ae stews te lero 2,210,091 2,048,200 
BOUCKCS=GU=-RUDOf Ge weenie Ghee aa > he 694,054 619,313 
PAL) ORIN GIA Se se teen te te tetas 2 hana ute anes 1,913,991 1,657,845 

a Beit: ARE ache, TET GS ait oii RMN SEC ere 40,843,618 29,786,505 


In 1914 France imported from Great Britain 10,759,058 
tons of coal, 18,883 tons of coke and 116,549 tons of manu- 
factured fuel (aqgglomereés). 
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Loyalty via Appreciation 


Yes, I work for a man, or rather a corporation, an 
institution. And I work, as a cog in a great machine 
to be sure a small cog, a cog that can easily be renewed 
by another; but nevertheless while I’m there I help to 
keep the machine going. Of course the corporation pays 
me wages that supply my bread and butter—lubrication 
so to speak, to keep me working smoothly as I do my 
share to grind out the golden dollars to swell its coffers. 

And I do not vilify, I do not condemn, and I do 
not eternally disparage. I am part of the order of 
things as they are. But one word I would say: 

You man, you institution, who would have the loyalty 
of your employees, why don’t you speak well of them ? 
A pat on the back, a little word of encouragement, a 
look of appreciation will bind your men to you with 
threads of loyalty far stronger than chains of tempered 
steel—a bondage that will not be broken by the lure of 








higher wages or shorter hours. 





An ounce of appreciation is worth a ton—aye, a hun- 
dred tons—of browbeating an employee.—Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. Co. Employee Magazine. 
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Accident Prevention During 
Construction Work* 


Probably no other class of work is so productive of ac- 
cidents as the construction of industrial plants. This is 
due, primarily, to the fact that the conditions under which 
the work is done are constantly changing, and that it is 
generally impracticable to make the working places as 
safe as they would be made under more stable conditions. 
Another matter that has a great effect upon the number 
of accidents is the fact that most construction work is a 
“rush” job. Foremen and men get out to break records 
and are keyed up to work at the highest rate of speed, 
so that the taking of a chance that might cause an acci- 
dent becomes a matter of comparatively shght importance 
to them. 

Improperly built scaffolding is one of the most im- 
portant causes of such accidents. Scaffolds are frequent- 
ly built of any sort of lumber that is quickly available 
for the purpose, whereas only first-class material that 
is free from knots should be used. 

The proper design of such erections is just as import- 
ant as that of permanent structures, but in general 
anything from a single board up that will meet the need 
of the immediate moment is considered sufficient. Acci- 
dents are on record that were caused by a number of 
ironworkers, who had with them heavy tools and equip- 
ment, attempting to use a single-plank staging that had 
been built for the use of one man who had no heavy tools 
with him. Scaffolds that are raised 10 ft. or more above 
the ground should be provided with toe boards to prevent 
accidents caused by falling tools, and when light swinging 
scaffolds, such as used by painters, are employed, all tools 
and materials should be removed from the scaffold when 
it is not 1 use. 


Kerep ALL THE WoRKING FLoorS CLEAN 


Working floors should be kept as clean as possible, and 
all permanent openings should be closed in with plank- 
ing fixed in place, as workmen who may happen to need 
a plank for any purpose are not particular where they get 
it and are likely to take any plank that may have been 
used to cover such an opening if it is not secured in place. 
These floors should also be made as tight as possible in 
order to prevent tools and material falling through onto 
men below. In many cases planks are left so that a man 
stepping on one end may tip the plank up, and the falls 
that have been caused by these “traps” are almost in- 
numerable. Those responsible should be disciplined. 

Where hoists are used for raising material, the landings 
should be properly guarded. We have on record an ac- 
cident that was caused by a man walking under the cage 
as it was being lowered, no barrier having been provided 
to prevent him doing so. It is best to close in the sides 
of the cage or shaft with a solid sheathing, as tools may 
project and be caught in the framing. 

Construction men frequently find electrical wiring 
that interferes with their work and sometimes handle 
and move it without proper authority or knowledge of 
what they are doing. In one case an ironworker held an 
iron bar against a high-tension wire to find out whether 
or not it was “live.” Fortunately for him, it was not; 
otherwise he would never have known the difference. 





*From “The Anode,” the Anaconda Copper 


Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


published by 
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Ironworkers engaged in the erection of steel framing 
have a particularly hazardous class of work to perform, 
but in a desire to “show off’ some men take chances 
that are entirely unnecessary. In connection with this 
work it is also important that the rope slings and tackle 
that are used should be of the best quality and in good 
condition. Pieces of rope and cable that have been badly 
strained and are unsafe for further use are laid aside for 
the moment until they can be destroyed. Then some 
man who needs a rope for some purpose comes along and 
takes such a piece because it happens to be the first thing 
he sees. He has no knowledge of the condition it is in, 
and the result is an accident. 

When material is being raised and lowered, care 
should always be taken to keep men away from under- 
neath. A cylindrical tank that was being lowered slipped 
from the tackle and fell on a man who was working below 
and caused a serious injury. Many accidents would be 
prevented if the work were done so that one gang would 
not have to work below another, and such arrangements 
should be made whenever possible. 
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Handy Wire Straightener 
By W. C. Eyu* 


One is sometimes confronted with the apparently hope- 
less task of straightening an old, crooked, kinked wire. 
To many this is no easy job, but to those who become 
familiar with the straightener here described the problem 
will be a comparatively simple one. 

To make this straightener first procure two blocks of 
hard wood, each about 314x4x9 in. Cut the two ends of 


one piece down from 31% in. to 2 in. in thickness for a 
distance of 214 in. from either end. This will leave a 
rectangular projection in the center of the piece. Round 


=} 





WIRE STRAIGHTENER IN OPERATION 


the two ends of this projection off as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Now from the other block and 
on a 4x9-in. face cut out a concave depression to fit over the 
curved surface of the other block. Now, placing the two 
blocks together, bore two holes, one in either end and 
in opposite corners, as shown in the diagram. 

By means of two bolts clamp the two blocks onto the 
wire to be straightened, near one end. Fastening a 
brace or something similar to the short end, turn the wire, 
drawing it through the block at the same time. The re- 
sult will be a straight wire. This device will straighten 
a wire of any diameter. 


*University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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Supply 


By Henry J. Epsauu* 





SYNOPSIS—The storage of coal is insurance 
against either excessive fuel prices or a shutdown. 
Certain precautions must be observed in stocking 
bituminous coal, and the means to be employed 
wil vary widely with circumstances, each installa- 
tion being a separate problem. Many varieties of 
stocking and reclaiming apparatus are here de- 
scribed. 





While it has become almost universal practice among 
business men to carry insurance against fire, accidents 
to employees and other possible happenings beyond their 
definite control, the carrying of an ample coal supply 
as an insurance against delays or a possible closing down 
of the plant is apt to be neglected by the coal consumer. 
The advisability of this kind of insurance is not ham- 
mered at him by the insurance man as are the other 
kinds, and he is apt to have a feeling that he can always 
get coal somehow, even though there is a shortage. 

Every once in a while, however, there is a strike of 
the coal miners, congested conditions on the railroads, 
an unusually severe snowstorm, an especially heavy de- 
mand for coal, along with a business boom and a car 
shortage, or something else happens to disturb the equili- 
brium between the available coal supply and the demand. 
At such times the prices soar, and the man with a good- 
sized coal pile pats himself on the back for his fore- 
sight, while the one who neglected this precaution is 
bidding against other consumers, in the same predica- 
ment, for enough coal to keep his plant running and to 
avoid an interruption to business at just the time when 
business is booming and any delay would be disastrous. 

The consumer with ample storage facilities is also in 
a position to take advantage of special prices which may 
be offered him at certain seasons of the year or of a spe- 
cial offer of some dealer because of a combination of 
circumstances affecting him. Better coal can also be ob- 
tained at certain times, and the main supply can be laid 
in under favorable weather conditions instead of having 
to handle coal all through the winter, with its snow and 
sleet storms and zero weather. 

Where small anthracite steam coal is used, the stor- 
age problem is comparatively simple, since the small size 
makes it easy to handle by machinery, and it can be piled 
to any depth without danger of spontaneous combustion. 
Since, however, the majority of the coal used for steam 
purposes is bituminous, it is this kind as a rule for 
which storage facilities have to be provided. 


BuREAU OF MINES’ INVESTIGATIONS 


The United States Bureau of Mines has made some 
investigations of the deterioration and spontaneous heat- 
ing of coal in storage and expects to carry on further 
experiments and publish further data later on. Tech- 
nical paper No. 16, published in 1912, gives points of 
information obtained from individuals who have had 
experience in storing coal under various conditions. It 
also gives results of tests made by storing different kinds 


*Philadelphia, Penn. 


of coal, both exposed to the weather and submerged under 
fresh and salt water in different localities. The follow- 
ing quotations are from this paper: 

The results show in the case of the New River coal a loss 


of less than 1 per cent. of calorific value in one year by 
weathering in the open. In two years the greatest loss was 


at Key West, 1.85 per cent. There was practically no loss 
at all in the submerged samples in one year, fresh or salt 
water serving equally well to “preserve the virtues” of the 


coal. There was almost no slacking of lumps in the run-of- 
mine samples. In-all tests the crushed coal deteriorated more 
rapidly than the run-of-mine, 

The Pocahontas run-of-mine coal in a 120-ton pile on the 
Isthmus of Panama lost during one year’s outdoor weathering 
less than 0.4 per cent. of its heating value and showed little 
slacking of lumps. 

Gas coal during one year’s outdoor exposure suffered 
practically no loss of calorific value, measurable by the cal- 
orimetric method used, not even in the coal forming the top 
6-in. layer in the bins. 

Submerged storage is an absolute preventive of spontane- 
ous combustion, and on that account alone it may be justi- 
fied when the coal is particularly dangerous to store and when 
large quantities are to be stored; but unless the storage 
period is to be longer than one year, ther2 seems to be no 
ground for storing any coal under water merely for the sake 
of the saving in calorific value to be obtained by the avoid- 
ance of weathering. 

Losses of value from spontaneous heating are a much more 
serious matter than the deterioration of coal at ordinary 
temperatures. Oxidation proceeds more rapidly as the tem- 
perature rises. The oxidation, beginning at ordinary tem- 
peratures, attacking the surfaces of particles and developing 
heat is probably in some degree an absorption of oxygen by 
the unsaturated chemical compounds in the coal substance. 
In a small pile of coal this slowly developed heat can be 
readily dissipated by convection and radiation, and very little 
rise in temperature results. If the dissipation of the heat 
is restricted, however, as in a large pile densely packed, the 
temperature within the pile rises continuously. The rate of 
oxidation of the coal platted against the temperature makes 
a curve that rises with great rapidity. When the storage 
eonditions are such as to allow warming of the coal to a 
temperature of about 100 deg. C., the rate of oxidation be- 
comes so great that the heat developed in a given time ordi- 
narily exceeds the heat dissipated, and the temperature rises 
until, if the air supply is adequate, the coal takes fire. Evi- 
dently, therefore, it is important to guard against even mod- 
erate heating of the coal, either spontaneous or from an 
external source. Increased loss of volatile matter and of 
heating value occurs with a moderate rise of temperature, 
even though the ignition point is not reached. 

Spontaneous combustion is brought about by slow oxida- 
tion in an air supply sufficient to support oxidation, but 
insufficient to carry away all the heat formed. The area of 
surface exposed to oxidation by a given mass of any one coal 
determines largely the amount of oxidation that takes place 
in the mass; it depends on the size of the particles and in- 
creases rapidly as the fineness approaches that of dust. Dust 
is therefore dangerous, particularly if it is mixed with lump 
coal of such a size that the interstices permit the flow of a 
moderate amount of air to the interior. Coal differs widely 
in friability; that is, in the proportion of dust that is pro- 
duced under like conditions. In comparative tests samples 
of Pocahontas, New River and Cambria County (Pennsyl- 
vania) coals produced nearly twice as much dust (coal 
through a %-in. screen) as coal mined from the Pittsburgh 
bed in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. This variation in 
friability is a factor in affecting the liability to spontaneous 
heating. 

Ideal conditions for such heating are offered by a mixture 
of lump and fine coal, such as run-of-mine with a large per- 
centage of dust, piled so that a small supply of air is admitted 
to the interior of the pile. 

High volatile matter does not of itself increase the liabil- 
ity of coal to spontaneous heating. A letter of inquiry sent 
by the bureau to more than 2,000 large coal consumers in the 
United States brought 1,200 replies. Of the replies 260 
reported instances of spontaneous combustion, and 220 of the 
260 gave the name of the coal. The 220 instances were dis- 
tributed as follows: 95 were in semibituminous low-volatile 
coals of the Appalachian region, 70 in higher-volatile coals 
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of the same region and 55 in western and middle-western 
coals. 
Freshly mined coal and the fresh surfaces exposed by 


crushing lumps exhibit a remarkable avidity for oxygen, but 
after a time the surfaces become coated with oxidized mate- 
rial, “seasoned” as it were, so that the action of the air be- 
comes much less vigorous. In practice, coal that has been 
stored for six weeks or two months and has even become 
already somewhat heated, if rehandled and thoroughly cooled 
by the air, seldom heats spontaneously again. 


OVERHEAD STORAGE USED WITH MECHANICAL STOKERS 


Where mechanical stokers are used, it is almost uni- 
versal practice to provide an overhead storage bin for 
at least part of the coal supply, this bin being located 
either right in the boiler room or at a convenient point 
close by. This coal is either spouted direct to the stoker 
magazines or drawn from the bin into a traveling larry 
or weighing hopper running on an overhead track above 
the stokers, the coal being delivered from the larry to the 
magazines, 

Where the firing is done by hand, the coal is shoveled 
from the floor or from a charging car, so that the over- 
head bin does not show such a decided advantage over 
a ground-storage bin. The overhead bin is often used, 
however, for the sake of neatness and on account of the 
possibility of arranging it so that the greater amount 
of the coal can be spouted by gravity to convenient points 
within easy reach of the fireman without having to keep 
a lot of coal on the boiler-room floor or constantly bring- 
ing it in from the outside. 

Without the overhead bin it is customary either to pile 
the coal against the outside of the boiler-room wall, in front 
of the boilers, and leave openings in the wall so that 
it will flow through onto the floor within easy reach of 
the fireman, or to pile it at as convenient a point as pos- 
sible for transfer to the boiler room. 

On account of the expense of construction the amount 
of overhead storage is usually kept down to what is con- 
sidered a minimum for satisfactory operation, and some 
cheaper type of storage is arranged for the reserve supply, 
with a means of transfer from the reserve storage to the 
active storage. 

The justifiable amount of investment for reserve stor- 
age and transfer facilities depends on the size of the 
storage that is considered advisable, on the amount of 
coal which will be delivered to the storage and trans- 
ferred from it in a certain time and on local conditions. 
In some cases coal is as a rule received regularly, and 
the reserve supply is simply an insurance against un- 
usual contingencies, to be called on only at infrequent 
iatervals. In such cases it may pay better to use hand 
labor partly or entirely for the storage and transference 
rather than to invest much money to eliminate this hand 
labor when it does not figure as a large yearly expense. 
In other cases the coal supply may be so irregular that 
it is necessary to call on the reserve storage at frequent 
intervals, and the amount of hand labor which it is pos- 
sible to eliminate justifies quite a large investment. 


tuN-oF-MinE Coat Is Usuatity CrusHEp 

If the coal is received as run-of-mine and is to be used 
in mechanical stokers, it is usually passed through a 
crusher before it is delivered to the stokers. At small 
plants it is sometimes passed through a grating over a 
feeding hopper or the large lumps are broken up in some 
other way, instead of the expense being incurred of in- 
stalling a crusher with its driving arrangement. Where 
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the coal is to be fired by hand the crushing is not con- 
sidered necessary as a rule; but if it is to be handled by 
machinery, it must be crushed or the machinery must be 
made capable of handling the largest lumps. 

When a crusher is used it can be placed at the receiving 
point, so that the coal is passed through it as soon as it 
is unloaded and before storing. On the other hand, if 
a reserve storage is employed, the coal may be stocked 
as run-of-mine and passed through a crusher just before 
it goes into the active storage for the boiler room, 

This means collecting from the reserve storage and 
bringing all coal to the fixed point where the crusher is 
located, unless this machine is made to move along on 
wheels, as is sometimes done. Where the coal is han- 
dled entirely by conveyors, it simplifies the problem to 
crush it first, so that it is easier to handle, though this 
necessitates the storing of crushed coal in the reserve 
supply as well as in the active storage. 


Tue ResERVE StoraceE May Be Run-or-MInNE 


Where a grab-bucket arrangement is used for the re- 
serve supply, it ‘is usually just as easy and sometimes 
easier to make this a run-of-mine storage and crush the 
coal just before it goes into the supply for the boiler 
room. Since the coal mines are fast becoming equipped 
with screening and picking arrangements for sizing and 
preparing the coal, it is now entirely feasible to buy coal 
of the size required for use, though the sized coal costs 
a little more than the run-of-mine. 

In considering the different types of reserve-storage 
plants, the simplest case is undoubtedly that where a 
moderate amount is unloaded from railroad cars and 
piled on the adjacent ground without any provision for 
reclaiming mechanically. The most economical machine 
for this work is a chain-and-bucket elevator or an in- 
clined scraper conveyor, technically known as a flight 
conveyor. A pit is built under the railroad track at 
the unloading point so that the coal can be discharged 
from hopper-bottomed cars into the pit and fed through 
a gate to the elevator or conveyor. With the elevator 
the buckets pick the coal up, elevate it and discharge 
it at the head to a chute to the pile. With the inclined 
conveyor the flights scrape the coal up in a steel trough 
and discharge it in a similar manner at the head. 

The coal can be handled as run-of-mine or a grating 
can be placed over the track hopper and the larger lumps 
broken on it, thereby making it possible to use a some- 
what smaller and cheaper equipment. For a pile of 500 
or 600 tons, the machinery, including a motor for driv- 
ing, can be purchased for about $600; and in addition 
to this there will be the cost of the pit and machinery 
supports, also the cost of installing the equipment. Ma- 
chines of this kind usually handle coal at the rate of 
about 30 or 40 tons per hr., providing the coal can be 
unloaded from the cars at this rate. This depends on 
the type of railroad car, the percentage of lumps in the 
coal and the number of men used to unload the cars. 

Where a cart is available for hauling the coal to the 
boiler room or where it can be transferred by small in- 
dustrial cars, a portable wagon loader is an excellent 
way to pick it up from the ground. A standard machine 
of this type will handle anthracite or run-of-mine bitu- 
minous coal at the rate of a ton a minute. They are 
built both hand- and power-propelled, the hand-propelled 
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machines costing about $550 and the power-propelled 
ones $850, complete with electric motor or gasoline en- 
gine for operation. 

Fig. 1 shows a bucket elevator delivering to a ground- 
storage pile and a portable wagon loader handling the 
coal from this storage to carts. Fig. 2 shows an in- 
clined flight conveyor handling coal from the railroad 
cars to a ground-storage pile, the pile in this case being 
adjacent to the boiler room so that part of the coal flows 
through openings in the boiler-room wall to the floor 
directly in front of the boilers. 


A Conveyor May Botu STorE anp RecuaAIm CoA 


By going a step further and adding a reclaiming fea- 
ture, a conveyor can be made to deliver the coal to the 
storage, also take it from the storage and deliver it at 
a desired point. For this work a gravity-discharge type 
of machine is often used because it will both elevate 
the coal and convey it along horizontally or at an incline, 
and by bringing the buckets back in a tunnel under- 
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THE CLAMSHELL BUCKET AND MONORAIL STORAGE 


neath the pile, the same machine can be used as a re- 
claiming conveyor. These machines have V-shaped 
buckets carried between two chains and properly attached 
to them. When elevating, the coal is carried up in the 
buckets. When it is being conveyed, the buckets act 
like the flights of a flight conveyor and push it along 
in a steel trough, through which it can be discharged at 
the desired points by means of gates. 

Fig. 3 shows an arrangement like this for handling 
coal from railroad cars and delivering either to a small 
overhead bin or to a ground-storage pile, also taking 
from the pile and delivering te the bin. The conveyor 
encircles the bin and pile, the lower run being located 
in a tunnel underneath the pile. When the stored coal 
is wanted, it is fed through gates to the lower run of 
the machine and taken up to the pocket. In this case 
there are three boiler rooms in the plant, and the coal is 
loaded into carts and delivered to the boiler rooms in this 
way. 


A ComBinaTion IS OrreN EMPLOYED 


Frequently in piling coal a combination of bucket ele- 
vator and flight conveyor is used, the elevator taking the 
coal up to the proper height and the flight conveyor dis- 
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tributing it along in a pile of any desired length that is 
not excessive for a conveyor. A combination of this kind 
is shown in Fig. 4. The maximum depth of the coal is 
about 18 ft., and the length of the conveyor is 200 ft. 

Without resorting to hand-trimming of the coal—that 
is, simply allowing it to take its natural slope as it is 
discharged from the conveyor—it is possible to store about 
3,000 tons of anthracite coal or 2,000 tons of bituminous, 
the difference*being due to the difference in the natural 
slope of the two kinds of coal. This sort of an arrange- 
ment is quite similar to a railroad-trestle storage, but is 
much cheaper in first cost as well as in maintenance and 
depreciation, unless the railroad trestle is built of per- 
manent and therefore expensive construction. 

Where the reserve storage is at some little distance 
from the boiler room, a flight conveyor in combination 
with a gravity discharge machine with the reclaiming 
feature is sometimes used. The gravity-discharge elevator- 
conveyor takes the coal up and delivers it to the flight 
conveyor for immediate transfer to the boiler room or 
delivers it to the storage pile. The stored coal can be 
taken from storage, the same as in Fig. 3, but in this 
case it is delivered to the flight conveyor, which serves 
instead of carts to transfer the coal to the boiler room. 

This kind of an arrangement is shown in Fig. 5. In 
this plant the amount of coal consumed per day is about 
20 tons, and the amount that can be stored is about 600 
tons, or 30 days’ supply. Fig. 6 shows a somewhat 
similar arrangement. In this case the elevator is located 
about 65 ft. from the end of the boiler room, and the 
space between it and the building is used for storage, being 
served by the flight conveyor to the boiler room. 

In the opposite direction there is a flight conveyor 
encircling the pile and having a horizontal length of 
about 150 ft. When coal is being delivered to this pile, 
it is elevated by the elevator and carried out on the 
upper run of this flight conveyor. When it is being taken 
from the pile, it is fed to the lower run of the flight con- 
veyor in a tunnel underneath the pile, delivered to the 
elevator, then taken into the boiler room by the other 
flight conveyor. As the firing is done by hand the coal 
is simply deposited on the boiler-room floor. 


A Pir May Br USED For STORAGE 


The arrangement shown in Fig. 7 is for small anthra- 
cite coal. The storage space was excavated so as to form 
a pit, the coal being stored in the pit and also piled up 
above the regular ground level. Over 11,000 tons of 
coal can be stored at this plant, and all except a little 
that is used in some boilers in an adjacent building is 
-arted to the main boiler room of the publishing plant, 
a mile or so away. The machinery includes a gravity- 
discharge elevator-conveyor, a stocking-out flight conveyor 
and two reclaiming flight conveyors in tunnels under the 
pile. The gravity-discharge machine elevates the coal 
and delivers it to the wagon-loading pocket or to the pile, 
and also transfers coal from the pile to the pocket. The 
stocking-out conveyor serves to pile the coal on out in the 
storage area away from the pocket, and the reclaiming 
conveyors take it from points out of reach of the gravity- 
discharge machine and transfer it to this machine. The 
rate of handling is about 40 tons per hr. 

For low maintenance cost and reliability the pivoted- 
bucket carrier type of conveyor excels all others for 
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handling coal, ashes and similar materials. Some makes 
of these machines have been carefully perfected, so that 
they represent a high degree of development in the con- 
veying art. With this type of machine the material is 
carried along in the buckets, which do both the elevating 
and distributing. The material is discharged by tilting 
the buckets with a tripping arrangement at the desired 
points, and the weight of chains, buckets and coal is sup- 
ported on the horizontal runs by large well-oiled rollers 
traveling on T-rails. These rollers are confined between 
T-rails on the vertical runs, so as to guide the chains 
and buckets. 

Two ways of using these machines in connection with 
reserve storage are illustrated in Figs. 8 and 9. The 
former has overhead-storage bins directly over the reserve 
storage, with the carrier encircling both the overhead 
and ground storage, also encircling an ash pocket. When 
the overhead storage is depleted, the coal in the reserve 
storage can be fed to the lower run of the machine and 
transferred to the overhead bins. 

With a reliable machine of this kind to transfer the 
coal, the overhead-storage can be made quite small and 
the first cost thereby reduced. Even though the replenish- 
ment of the overhead supply is dependent on the frequent 
operation of the carrier, there is little danger of lack of 
coal in the overhead bins owing to trouble with the ma- 
chinery, as breakdowns with a first-class carrier are almost 
unknown, and repairs which may be necessary at long 
intervals can be made with little or no delay in the opera- 
tion. 

The other design is quite similar to this, except that 
the main or reserve supply in this case is placed in a bin 
at one end, instead of being underneath the overhead bins. 
This particular carrier has a horizontal run of about 275 
ft. and a vertical lift of about 42 ft., or a total length of 
about 630 ft. Only a little over 8 hp. is required to 
operate it. 


ARE THAN TRESTLES 

In many cases, and probably in most cases, where rail- 
road trestles are built for storing coal, a better and less- 
expensive arrangement could be obtaimed by having the 
railroad track at ground level and using conveyors to 
elevate and distribute the coal; and where an overhead 
supply is desired, the conveyors can usually be arranged 
to transfer the reserve coal to the overhead bins. A case 
where the design was changed from a railroad trestle 
to a conveyor arrangement is shown in Fig. 10. 

The railroad track comes in at a level considerably above 
the boiler-room floor and the coal-storage area, and it was 
the intention to continue the railroad track out on a 
trestle so that the coal could be dropped underneath for 
the reserve storage and delivered to a conveyor arrange- 
ment which would deposit it in a bin in the boiler room 
for the supply to mechanical stokers. 

[It was found, however, on further investigation, that 
the conveyor arrangement, illustrated in Fig. 10, would 
be cheaper in first cost and would handle the coal more 
automatically so that there would be less labor cost, and 
the amount of storage was also largely increased over 
that which could be conveniently obtained with the trestle. 
The distributing conveyor takes the coal out along the 
light trestle and delivers it to the ground storage or takes 
it directly into the boiler room and delivers to a conveyor 
over the overhead bin. A feeder is provided at the track 
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hopper to feed the coal regularly to the distributing con- 
veyor, and provision is also made for a possible future 
crusher installation, though for the’ present it is the 
intention to purchase coal already sized. 

Underneath the coal pile is a concrete tunnel with a 
reclaiming conveyor to which the reserve coal can be fed 
and taken up to the conveyor over the boiler-room bin. 
The delivery from the overhead bin to each of the three 
mechanical stokers includes an automatic-weighing hopper 
which will automatically weigh all the coal which is 
delivered to each boiler. The capacity of the overhead 
bin in the boiler room is about 120 tons, and about 2,000 
tons can be stored in the outside reserve storage. The 
daily coal consumption of the plant is about 60 or 70 tons. 

In Fig. 11 is illustrated what might be called a com- 
bination active and reserve storage all in one, since the 
overhead bin is made very large instead of putting part 
of the coal in an outside reserve pile. This of course is 
expensive construction, but in this case appearance was 
an important consideration, and an outside coal pile would 
have been considered unsightly. 

The overhead bin is really a large room on the second 
floor, extending the full width of the boiler room. It 
will hold in the neighborhood of 5,000 tons of coal. The 
amount consumed per day is about 60 tons, so that the 
storage should last nearly 80 days. While this coal is 
all stored overhead, on account of the large area of the 
bin there would be a considerable percentage of it which 
would not flow out of the chutes without being trimmed 
over to them by hand. 

There is also the danger of spontaneous combustion 
with such a large and deep pile, and steam pipes have been 
built into the coal bin so that live steam can be discharged 
into the coal pile 1m case of fire, though the effectiveness 
of this method of providing against fire has yet to be 
proved, 

Both the coal and ashes are handled by a single pivoted 
bucket carrier, with a feeder and crusher at the track 
hopper, so that the machinery arrangement is about as 
simple and ideal as it is possible to make it. The handling 
of the ashes and feeding them to the conveyor are all 
done in the basement, so that the dirt and confusion of 
this operation are avoided on the boiler-room floor. This 
secures about as neat and shipshape a boiler room as it 
is possible to get. 

WeiIchHiIne Hoppers ARE Orren USED 

Coming now to the equipment, which includes a self- 
filling bueket for handling the reserve coal, Figs. 12, 13 
and 14 show boiler rooms with overhead bins and traveling 
weighing hoppers for handling the coal. Fig. 12 has the 
bin outside the boiler room, with chutes through the wall 
to a 2-ton weighing hopper. As the coal is unloaded from 
railroad cars it is passed through a crusher and then 
taken up to the distributing conveyor oyer the bin. by 
means of a double-strand bucket elevator. 

The distributing conveyor delivers either direct to the 
overhead bin or to a traveling chute which can be moved 
along the roof of the bin and which discharges the coal 
into a pile along the railroad trestle. When the reserve 
coal in the outside storage is to be reclaimed, this is done 
by means of a clamshell bucket on a standard-gage loco- 
motive crane, the coal bemg picked up and delivered to 
the track hopper for transfer to the overhead bin. — Fig. 
13 shows a storage on a water-front property, the coal 
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being unloaded from boats by means of a locomotive crane 
equipped with a clamshell bucket and then transferred 
by means of a weighing car or larry, which is pushed by 
the crane, the car delivering either to the outside storage 
or to a track hopper for transfer to the bin in the boiler 
room. 

From the track hopper the coal is fed by means of a 
reciprocating feeder to a crusher, and then goes to a 
pivoted bucket carrier which runs up an incline and de-. 
livers to another pivoted bucket carrier that distributes 
the coal in the overhead bin. The weighing hopper in 
the boiler room has a platform near the floor upon which 
the operator can ride, but which is near enough to the 
floor so that he can easily get up and down any time he 
wishes. 

Fig. 14 shows an outside reserve storage served by a 
locomotive crane traveling on a circular track. When 
the coal is unloaded from the railroad cars, it either goes 
through a crusher and up into the overhead bin in the 
boiler room or into a pit alongside the track hopper, from 
which the clamshell bucket picks it up and delivers it to 
the outside pile. When it is being reclaimed, it is handled 





THE SHADYSIDE PLANT OF THE NEW YORK EDISON CoO. 
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from the pile back to the track hopper and up into the 
bin. This makes an excellent type of locomotive-crane 
storage. 

Fig. 15 shows the possibility of using a locomotive crane 
on a track along a wharf and piling the coal directly back 
of the railroad track as it is unloaded from boats. In this 
case there is a conveyor to the boiler room at one end of 
the storage area, and the coal is either taken out of the 
boats and delivered directly to the receiving hopper for 
the conveyor, or if it comes from the storage it is picked 
up from the area near the receiving hopper and delivered 
to it without moving the crane, or if this area is all cleaned 
up, as is frequently the case, the crane takes the coal 
from farther along the wharf and travels with it to the 
receiving hopper. 

This is not such a slow operation as it might seem, as 
the crane has a traveling speed of from 400 to 500 ft. per 
min., so that it can go 200 ft. down the wharf and back 
in a minute or less; and with this as an average length of 
travel, a rate of 30 tons per hr. could easily be obtained 
with a 1-ton bucket. 
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When a large storage capacity for soft coal is desired, 
say over 5,000 or 10,000 tons, the cheapest way to obtain 
it is to use a large radius locomotive crane and store the 
coal in a circular pile, as shown in Fig. 16. This shows 
a crane with 100-ft. radius traveling on a double circular 
track with 20 ft. from center to center of the two tracks. 
With one circular track for the crane and a pit at the 
center for the buckets to take the coal from, it is possible 
by this method to store over 70,000 tons of coal. The 
buckets ordinarily used with a crane of this size will hold 
314 tons, and handling-capacities as high as 240 tons 
per hr. have been obtained with them. 


STORAGE BY CLAMSHELL BUCKET AND MONORAIL 
TROLLEY 


Clamshell buckets handled by electric hoists running 
on overhead monorail tracks have been used more or less 
for storing coal and taking it into the boiler room. Such 
a machine is shown in Fig. 17. The operator travels along 
with the electric hoist in a small cage and controls both 
the hoisting and the traveling motors. The coal is picked 
up from a pit to which it is discharged from the railroad 
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PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL AND IRON co. 
STORAGE PLANT AT BRIDGEPORT, PENN. 


cars and taken either directly into the boiler room and 
delivered into the stoker magazines or piled on the ground 
underneath the monorail track. 

This makes a simple, and usually not very expensive, 
type of storage and delivery to the boiler room, but it 
necessitates keeping an operator continuously at work 
handling the coal, and if there is any trouble with the 
hoist or the operator is not there all the time it means 
getting the coal in by hand. 

This arrangement also complicates the crushing of the 
coal if it is to be received as run-of-mine and crushed 
before it is delivered to the stokers. A crusher can of 
course be placed under the track hopper, so that the coal 
will go through it before it goes to the pit and then to the 
boilers, or to the outside storage, but this necessitates a 
deep pit unless the local conditions are such that the track 
is elevated. 

The storage plant of the New York Edison Co., at 
Shadyside, N. J., across from New York City, is shown 
in Fig. 18. This plant has two 100-ft. radius locomotive 
cranes and a cable railway for distributing the coal along 
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the length of the plant and taking it back. It also has 
both unloading and loading machinery for transferring 
the coal from and to boats. The storage capacity of this 
plant is 225,000 tons. 


DopGE System Is ADVANTAGEOUS WITH ANTHRACITE 


For storing sized anthracite coal on a large scale, by 
far the most successful method is by means of the well- 
known “Dodge system,” wherein the coal is piled in large 
conical heaps by conveyors running up inclined trusses 
and the reclaiming is done by pivoted conveyors which 
are swung around at the ground level on circular tracks 
and take the coal back and deliver it to the railroad cars. 
The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.’s plant 
of this type at Bridgeport, Penn., is shown in Fig. 19. 

This plant has a capacity of 480,000 tons of coal in 
eight piles. The capacity of the stocking-out conveyors 
is 1,800 tons per day of 10 hr., or a total stocking-out 
capacity of 14,400 tons per day. There are four re- 
loading conveyors with a capacity of 2,500 tons per day 
each, or a total capacity of 10,000 tons per day, or 10 hr. 

In designing a reserve-storage plant the local condi- 
tions and requirements have to be studied carefully, as 
each installation is a different problem. ‘There are also 
almost unlimited combinations of different types of ma- 
chines to obtain the results desired, so that expert knowl- 
edge and long experience are necessary in order to select 
the type of plant which will give the best satisfaction 
and which will be cheapest in the long run. 


Pages from a Mimer’s Notebooks: 
Prohibition and Coal Mining 


Tam not a prohibitionist, neither do I patronize the sa- 
loon. Therefore, perhaps, I am qualified to set down here 
impartially an example of the evil (?) which will be 
wrought by the eventual closing of the saloons by laws 
enacted at the behest of pestiferous meddlers. 

During the day Jim Bates is a miner. His place is 
close to mine—so close in fact that I often hear the heated 
words that pass between Jim and the pitboss and fre- 
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quently catch a glimpse of the troubled face of the latter 
official after one of his many daily visits to Jim’s place. 

During the night Jim Bates is chief oracle at the bar 
of the saloon. There is no argument for the liquor traffic 
which Jim hasn’t at his tongue’s tip and which he will not 
hesitate to advance, under stimulus of a drink or two, 
in a loud voice for the edification of those who occasion- 
ally patronize the place. 

There is nought but evil in prohibition, according to 
Jim. And he can prove it. He can prove it to the satis- 
faction of the bartender who plies him with drinks “on 
the house” and after an evening’s session has proved it 
to himself as he staggers home. 

Night before last there must have been an extra hard- 
headed bunch for Jim to convert. He went directly from 
the mine to the saloon, where he stayed until the place 
closed. With some three hours’ sleep and with the grime 
of the previous day still visible on all but the high spots, 
he went to work yesterday morning. I argued with him 
that he was in no condition to enter the pit. He was 
shaking with racked nerves, his tongue was thick and his 
eyes were cloudy, but my arguments were in vain. 

I heard the pitboss call him down, not roughly or un- 
kindly, but with a stinging sarcasm that was lost upon 
the alcohol-soddened brain. Then there were instructions 
as to a prop Jim should set immediately. The pitboss 
left, and Jim kept on loading the car. In another minute 
or two I heard a fall. Three of us lifted the rock from 
Jim’s unconscious body. Four of us carried him home. 

Today an unofficial committee solicited funds to buy 
Mrs. Jim a wash-boiler, tubs and soap and a supply of 
groceries to last until she can take in a few washings. 

Jim, with a wrenched back and broken leg and arm, 
will have the best of care and the family will not suffer 
even though there isn’t much washing to be had, as a con- 
siderable fund was raised. 

Many of the men gave five dollars and pledged them- 
selves for more if necessary. The proprietor of the saloon 
grudgingly gave 50c. It may be that he was engaged at 
the time in pondering the “evils” that will befall him 
should nation-wide prohibition become established. 
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Written expressly for Coal Age 


Six weeks of strike aw’ now the row ts ended, 
We're back to work an’ gettin’ out the coal; 
Our leaders say our victory 1s splendid 
An’ things ts rather better, on the whole— 


With all its loss an’ trouble, wrath an’ hate; 
If only people wouldn't be so mulish 
There wouldn’t be no strikes—we'd arbitrate. 
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But say, somehow the whole blame thing seems foolish 


. We might be done with fightin’ hell-fer-leather ; 


UT NO, the owners think we're only cattle; we think they’re worse than tyrants of the past; 
An’ so the row goes—bdatile after battle, strike after strike 
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By BERTON BRALEY 


If men could only learn to KNOW each other 

Aw realize each other’s point of view, 
Instead of lettin’ prejudices smother 

Their common-sense the way they seem to do; 
If boss aw’ men would only get together 

As human bein’s, not as bitter foes, 


We might have peace—we need 1t, heaven knows! 





an’ will go, to the last. 
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Steel Mine Timbering 
By SAMUEL Fray, JR. 


The consistent application of steel to mine timbering 
in the United States dates from 1907. It is conservatively 
estimated that in the year 1914 steel mine timbers of 
various kinds were utilized to timber 20 mi. of headings, 
and this despite the fact that the year 1914 was by no 
means an active one in the coal-mining industry. 

Among the large operators in the bituminous coal fields 
of western Pennsylvania is W. J. Rainey, with general 
offices at Uniontown. This company operates seven slope 
and drift mines and four shaft mines. Its output of 
bituminous coal is about 3,000,000 tons per year, much - 
‘of which is utilized in the manufacture of coke. 

Within the last three years this company has installed 
some 2,200 sets of steel mine timbering in approximately 
2 mi. of headings. Installations are to be found in 
several mines of this company, but the views herewith 
may be considered as representative of practice in this 
district. They were taken in the Royal Works mine, 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 

Fig. 1 shows an underground mine stable. This houses 
38 horses and mules. It is not a temporary makeshift, 
but a structure intended for permanent use and conven- 
ience and compares favorably with first-class structures 
on the surface. 

The stable is constructed alongside the main haulage 
way. The roof is carried on 12-in. I-beams, between 
which are sprung concrete arches. The ends of the beams 
rest on concrete side walls. About middle length 4-in. 
steel H-beam posts are placed under each I-beam roof 
support. These posts serve as a partial support to the 
roof beam, and also form the back part of the stalls, 





FIG. 1. STEEL TIMBERING IN AN UNDERGROUND STABLE 


which are separated by concrete partitions. ‘The broad 
flanges of the H-beam permit concrete to be molded 
between them, thus insuring permanent anchorage. The 
stable shows, both from a sanitary and a mechanical point 
of view, the progressive character of the management 
and its endeavors to make underground conditions for 
both men and animals as favorable as those on the surface: 

Fig. 2 shows a portion of the double track main haulage 
way. This is 18 ft. wide and 8 ft. in height. It is framed 
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with three-piece gangway sets consisting of 12-in. steel 
I-beam collars and 5-in. H-beam posts, the latter resting 
on concrete side walls. The collars are separated by wood 
spacers and lagged overhead by plank. ‘Trolley wires are 
fastened to the I-beam collars by Ohio Brass Co. trolley- 
wire hangers, particularly designed for the attachment 
of trolley wires to steel timbers. The power lines and 





FIG. 2. A PORTION OF THE DOUBLE-TRACK MAIN 
HAULAGEWAY 


light wires, as shown in the view, are attached to collars 
and posts on wooden insulator blocks secured by hook- 
bolts. 

The appearance of this main haulage way commends 
itself to mine superintendents desirous of excellence in 
mine timbering. One is impressed also by the great 
contrast in the amount of labor connected with the placing 
of such sets as compared with the handling of the large 
sticks of wood timber of sufficient strength to serve for 
the proper support of the loads carried by the steel 
timbering, and also with the security which results from 
the omission of a center line of posts which would prob- 
ably have been necessary if the haulage way had been 
framed in wood. 

The installation at the Royal Works reflects great credit 
on the management. The expenditure for steel has proven 
beyond question a satisfactory and economic investment. 
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The man who laughs outside when he is crying inside, 
who wears a smile on his face when tears fill his heart, 
has mastered the greatest of all arts—self-control. 
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Some coal-mine officials have one kind of religion for 
Sunday and a different brand for Monday. The only 
kind that’s worth while is the kind we can wear every 
day in the week. 

Every man who has attained great heights has been an 
idealist; for if he were not, his ultimate aim or goal 
would soon have been reached and the race finished. There 
must always be a further outlook on the highway leading 
to success. 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—An uneventful meeting of the 
Shamokin district of the United Mine Workers of 
America was held at St. Clair, Penn. The miners 
declare that the Colver wage rate cuts heavily on 
the scale adopted for central Pennsylvania. The 
miners in Ohio are now working more steadily ex- 
cept in the mine» of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 





On Oct. 19 the delegates from district No. 9 of the United 
Mine Workers of America met in the Columbia hose company 
hall at St. Clair, a small town near Pottsville, Penn. This 
meeting while large did not arouse much interest because the 
tridistrict convention had already been held, and consequently 
none of the matters brought before the district had reference 
to the threatened strike. 

Of course the usual resolutions were passed calling for a 
pardon for Patrick Quinlan, the labor leader of New Jersey, 
and another blaming John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the condi- 
tions in Colorado and asking that the report of the Industrial 
Relations Commission be published in full. But the important 
resolution was one in which it was proposed to hold meetings 
biennially instead of annually and to elect the officers of the 
union for two years. This is intended to save much unneces- 
sary expense. After much discussion the matter was referred 
to the committee on the constitution. It was eventually de- 
cided to make the election of officers biennial, and the presi- 
dent will hereafter draw $167 a month and expenses. 

A resolution called for the separating of district 9 from the 
tridistrict organization, but that motion was declared uncon- 
stitutional. The Butler controversy, which has been carried 
to the courts and made the subject of injunctions, seems to 
have lost some of its bitterness. A resolution was submitted 
stating that the district officers had erred in taking up the 
case against Butler and containing a clause forbidding the 
district from using any further money in the matter. It was 
tabled by a large vote. The convention concluded its session 
on Saturday, Oct. 23. 


Miners Raise Salaries and Honor Their Founder 


The miners who are demanding an increase of wages of 20 
per cent. took a dose of their own medicine and voted the 
officials of the organization 10 per cent. increase and the two 
stenographers 20 per cent. For efficient service in preparing 
for the opening of the convention, during which the force 
worked overtime, these ladies were granted an allowance of 
The miners, it will be remembered, are asking in their 
third demand for time and a half for all overtime and double 
time on Sunday and holidays. They showed in this vote an 
excellent disposition to do as they are done by. 

A wreath was placed by the delegates to the convention on 
the grave of John Siney, Sr., the man who is regarded as the 
founder of the union. He was a resident of St. Clair and his 
family still lives in the town. His body was interred in St. 
Boniface cemetery at that place. District President Matthews 
made an address, followed by Daniel Duffy. A monument was 
long ago erected to John Siney, this tribute to his memory 
being unveiled on Nov. 1, 1888. ‘ 

The convention decided to publish the by-laws of the 
district in Polish, Slavish, Lithuanian, Greek and Italian, as 
87 per cent. of the members are of alien extraction. Though 
at one time Butler declared that the convention was “packed,” 
meaning not representative, in the end harmony prevailed, and 
everyone is working to further the progress of the union. 
The convention next year will be held at Mt. Carmel, Penn. 
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Colver Secale Said To Be Lower Than Union Rates 


The Colver mines are working steadily, but the union lead- 
ers continue to make complaint that the wages paid by the 
Ebensburg Coal Co. need upward revision. In a reply to Gen- 
eral Manager E. S. Saxman, Charles O’Neill, the vice-presi- 
dent of the district, states that the district price for pick min- 
ing is 72c. per ton and the price at Colver is only 52c.:; that 
cutting by machine and loading should be paid for at the rate 
of 56c. per ton, whereas at Colver the rate is 47c. 

The district price for inside day labor is 38c. to 42¢e. per hr. 
At Colver that hourly rate is only 25c. to 30c. However, the 
rate for loading after machines is 42c. in both Colver and in 
mines working under the district scale. O’Neill claims that 
there is no checkweighman on the tipple. He declares that 
because of the low rate paid and the reopening of union mines 
nearby, the village of Colver has now 60 idle houses and has 
lost 400 miners. 
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The miners in Ohio are for the most part at work. The 
operators slowly and with no great degree of good grace have 
put in the weigh scales in accord with their contracts, and so 
there is no longer any reason for strikes. The house rent 
which was in arrears is probably largely paid and furnishes 
no longer any excuse for disagreement. Thus strike activity 
is on the decrease, and concurrently the improved condition of 
the coal business has made it expedient to reopen the mines 
which were closed, though owing to the long period of idle- 
ness no small amount of expense had to be incurred in mak- 
ing them fit for operation. 

_ In the northern field of Ohio there is much discontent with 
the results of arbitration, and the miners of subdistrict No. 
5 want to hold a convention to discuss the wage scale, but 
little can be done by such a meeting as the contract will re- 
main in force till next spring. 

In the Hocking field improved conditions have caused al- 
most all the small plants to resume, but the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. continues obdurate. It seems likely that if prices 
improve even that operation will be disposed to take ad- 
vantage of the bettered demand, continuing however to pro- 
test, with some justice, that only unusual conditions make 
operation feasible. At present the number of miners drawing 
strike benefits in the Hocking field is reduced from 6,000 to 
2,000. A large number of men have left for other fields, some 
having gone to the nonunion mines of Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

New Sales Plan for the Central 


Illimois Operators 

The principal coal producers of Fulton, Peoria, Tazewell 
and Mercer Counties in Illinois have formed a sales plan 
similar to the one followed by the operators of Franklin 
County, Illinois. The following companies at present 
compose the organization, while a few others not yet 
parties to the arrangement will likely join later: Alden 
Coal Co., Big Creek Collieries Co., Crescent Coal Co., 
Eagle Mining Co., Logan Coal Co., Monmouth Coal Co., 
National Coal Mining Co., Star Coal Company of Gales- 
burg, Silver Creek Mining Co. and Simmons Coal Co. 

W. J. Spencer has been elected secretary, with head- 
quarters at Brereton, Ill. It is said that these producers 
have: agreed to report to the secretary, for purposes of 
comparison, the prices at which all shipments are sold 
and that schedules will be adopted later setting forth the 
minimum figures at which the different grades or sizes 
will be sold in the territory served by these mines. The 
sales territory will be divided into zones and prices fixed 
for each zone. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
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Illinois Mining Institute will hold its annual meeting on 
Nov. 20, 1915, at Springfield, Ill. Election of officers will be 
held and the day will end with a banquet. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
annual meeting Dec. 7-10, 1915, New York City. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its winter 
meeting Dec. 21-28, 1915, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. Secretary, C. L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds its 
monthly meeting third Tuesday of each month; section meet- 
ing, first Tuesday. Secretary, Elmer K. Hiles, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, Ill., holds its regu- 
lar meeting first Wednesday of each month, excepting 
July and August. Secretary, J. H. Warder, 1785 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting 
Friday and Saturday, Dec. 3 and 4, 1915, at Lexington, Ky,., 
with headquarters at the Phoenix Hotel. Secretary, Ivan P. 
Tashof, Lexington, Ky. 

United Mine Workers of America will hold its annual 
convention in St. Louis, Mo., beginning Jan. 17, 1916, and con- 
tinuing for three weeks. Secretary-treasurer, William Green, 
1102-1109 Merchants National Bank Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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John Lioyd 


John Lloyd is not the kind of efficiency engineer the 
magazines have made familiar in the past few years. He 
has not made a specialty of motion study or of the ar- 
rangement of machines in a shop, though he knows all 
about the shop and how men should work. He did not 
take the title and then try to find out what he knew about 
efficiency, but after he had grown to be an_ efficiency 
engineer in reality the position and title were made for 
hin. 

He was born in North Wales, not far from Chester, Eng- 
land. His father was a miner there, but came to America 
early in life and took up work in the anthracite mines, 
where he was killed by an accident in 1875. There are 





JOHN LLOYD 
Lehigh 


Efficiency Engineer, Valley Coal Co. 

two other sons—one president of the Coxe Traveling Grate 
Co. and the other in charge of part of the electrical equip- 
ment of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. The me- 
chanical instinct and aptitude are inherited from the 
mother whose father and grandfather were successful 
mechanics. 

John Lloyd had three years of schooling before he 
went to work at the age of 9. His first job was that of 
doorboy. Work of this kind is not hard, but the hoy 
has to be there and stay on the job, and in those days 
the hours were longer than they are now. John Lloyd 
spent the next 11 years at inside work, running hoisting 
engines and pumps, putting up brattice and mining coal— 
in fact, doing almost everything in the line of under- 
ground work. 

In these 11 years the mines were idle for two periods 
of nearly six months each, on which oceasions young Lloyd 
went to school. The rest of his education was gained 


Wino’s Who in Mining 
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when there was time to spare for it, mostly at night. 
Sometimes he had the help of tutors and sometimes he 
worked alone. His first diploma was from the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools for a course in mechanical 
engineering. At one time while he was erecting the great 
sand: wheels for the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., he 
had as assistant a graduate of Cornell, and the two helped 
each other. The Cornell man gave Lloyd the advantage 
of his training, and Lloyd gave in exchange the benefit 
of his experience. John Lloyd did not have much time 
for school, but he has made himself a well-trained, well- 
educated man. 

After working in the anthracite mines, Mr. Lloyd went 
to Mexico and to Colorado and worked as a miner in the 
bituntinous mines, and for a short time-he was in the 
Bessemer Steel Works at Pueblo. Then he went back to 
Pennsylvania to work for the Dickson Manufacturing Co, 
at Scranton. This company made locomotives and. sta- 
tionary engines, and Mr. Lloyd had the advantage of spe- 
cial training in the shops. Before long he was made sup- 
erintendent of erection and had charge of a large num- 
ber of important contracts. One of these was the sand 
wheels used by the Calumet & Hecla to elevate shmes. 
These are 54 ft. in diameter. ‘They were erected in 1890 
and are still in use. 

He spent seven years with the Dickson company, and 
then went to the Vulcan Iron Works and later became head 
machinist for the Temple Iron Co. Next he was chief 
draftsman for the Jeanesville Iron Works, and after 13 
months with this company he became assistant to the me- 
chanical engineer of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. After 
three years, in 1906 he was made inspector of equipment. 
His duties became very extensive, and in February, 1914, 
the position of efficiency engineer was created to fit the 
work and the man. In this position Mr. Lloyd looks after 
the condition and performance of all equipment and makes 
the necessary tests. He also has charge of the first-aid 
and rescue work. There is a corps of three assistants 
who handle such work as Mr. Llovd cannot attend to per- 
sonally. 

With the aid of one of his brothers he invented the 
Wyoming automatic eliminator to remove water from 
steam. For a time he devoted himself to developing this 
and placing it on the market. It was patented in 1898. 
It is manufactured in this country by W. H. Nicholson 
& Co., of Wilkes-Barre, and by other companies in Canada 
and England. The device has been frequently improved 
and in every way kept up to date; additional patents have 
been granted from time to time. 

Playing is not much in Mr. Lloyd’s line, because he 
never had much time to learn how, but he admits that he 
likes to drive his auto. Occasionally he fishes a little, 
but as far as is known he does not tell stories about it. He 
is a member of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers and of the Engineers’ Society of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. All of which is a pretty good record for a boy 
who went to work at 9 years of age. 
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Wew Safety Governor 


An improved type of overwinding and overspeeding 
apparatus for use in connection with hoisting engines 
serving either shafts or slopes has recently been developed 
and placed on the market by Royer & Zweibel, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. It is known as the Roybel emergency 
governor. 

The construction, and operation of this machine are 
extremely simple. Referring to the accompanying draw- 
ing, the flyballs A are driven by the sprocket 6, which in 
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DETAIL OF ROYBEL EMERGENCY GOVERNOR 


turn is driven direct by chain from the drum of the 
engine. The stem of the governor, which carries two 
separate springs, terminates at its lower end in a disk 
carrying the pin C. As the speed of the engine increases 
and the balls fly out, the stem descends, and at a pre- 
determined maximum allowable speed the pin C clears 
the lever D by a small amount. The flyballs are now 
opposing only one of the stem springs. If the speed is 
increased, exceeding the predetermined amount, the fly- 
balls compress both springs, and the pin C’ strikes and 
throws the lever D. This immediately applies steam to 
the brakes through the three-way valve E. 

Motion from the sprocket wheel B is transmitted 
through the intermediate shaft and gears # and the long 
pinion @ to the worm /7, which drives the wormwheel I. 
Near the rim of this wheel, at a point adjustable to suit 
ihe conditions, is placed a double or graduated incline J. 
‘lhe arrangement is such that, when the landing is ap- 
j:roached, this incline lifts the lever B into close proximity 
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to the pin C, and unless the speed is properly reduced 
and the pin C allowed to rise with the disk and governor 
stem, the lever B will be thrown and the engine brought 
to a standstill. 

When the hoist is complete and the cage stands in the 
dumping position, the steep portion of the incline J is 
touching the lever D, and any further movement of the 
cage in an upward direction will apply the brakes. Over- 
winding, overspeeding and moving the cage in the wrong 
direction are thus impossible. 

The machine is equipped with a dial provided with 
double pointers—one connected with and controlled from 
the tight drum and one from the loose drum. ‘The 
relative position of the pointers then indicates the level 
being served. As the cage leaves the dumping point the 
red semaphore at the top of the dial swings down, while 





LANDING 


FRONT ViEW OF THE GOVERNOR; 
MARKINGS ON DIAL 


NOTE 


when the other cage approaches the dump, a semaphore 
on the other side appears. This gives a visual indication 
to the engineer of which cage is to be lowered. This 
dial thus indicates at all times the exact position of 
each cage and which landing it is serving. 

When the signal to hoist men is given, the engineer 
gives a return signal by throwing a lever. This not only 
gives the bottom cager a visual signal (usually an electric 
light), but by revolving the crank disk K moves endwise 
the worm shaft carrying the worm /H and pinion G, thus 
revolving the wormwheel J until the incline J takes a 
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position corresponding to the ground landing. It now 
becomes impossible for the cage to approach the ground 
landing at too great a speed or to pass it. A second worm 
on the same shaft as the worm H operates the wormwheel 
L, which through a sprocket. chain actuates the pointers 
on the dial, 

As may be seen from the accompanying illustrations, 
this machine is extremely simple in design, while its opera- 
tion is positive. Machines of this type have been in use for 
some time at various mines in the anthracite region and 
thus far have given satisfaction. 


Am Oil-Immersed Fuse 


An oil-immersed fuse cutout for high-tension work has 
been placed upon the market by the D. & W. Fuse Co., of 
Providence, R. I. The unreliability of inclosed fuses on 
high-tension work is generally known, and a study of the 
problem involved induced the company to place this oil- 
break fuse before the public. 

There is nothing new in the idea of a fusible wire placed 
in oil and used as an electric protective device. In the 


past, however, the design of this piece of apparatus has 





FUSE WITH CARRIER REMOVED FOR FUSH RENEWAL; 
ALSO APPARATUS ASSEMBLED 


been crude and its operation as a general thing unsatis- 
factory. The new type of cutout has eliminated many 
of the defects in the older forms of this apparatus and 
has proven satisfactory under severe conditions and over 
considerable periods of time. 

In the new apparatus the fuse and its carrier are im- 
mersed in a special oil that prevents the formation of an 
arc. The body of the device is provided with an effective 
venting system that prevents any accumulation of pres- 
sure within the casing and the loss of any appreciable 
quantity of oil through blowing out. 

The oil container has at its bottom a plug that permits 
the drawing off of the oil when this becomes necessary. 
Under ordinary conditions of service, however, this would 
not require drawing off and replenishment more than 
once in one or two years. 

These cutouts are equipped with flexible cable terminals, 
to which the line terminals may be soldered. This elim- 
inates the necessity of making complicated connections 
within the device itself. 

At present three capacities of cutouts are on the mar- 
ket, all designed for overhead line construction and be- 
ing in capacities of 50, 100 and 200 amperes at 2,500-volt 
pressure. The fuse pieces proper are made from a care- 
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fully prepared special alloy of low melting point and 
high conductivity. 

A commercially practicable protected device of this 
nature is limited as to dimensions and consequent over- 
load capacity. Special precautions have been taken to 
design the apparatus so as to render re-fusing safe for 
the operator. A new fuse may be inserted even when the 
line is short-circuited without risk to the repair man, 
as the whole device is especially locked against the ejection 
of the carrier and the oil in case of the unexpected blow- 
ing of the fuse during the operation of re-fusing. 

This is effected through automatically locking the 


cover before contact is made with the fuse terminal. The 
cutout is not intended as a switching device. It may 


nevertheless be depended upon to open moderate loads 
when used in this manner. 
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Proving Relationship of Employer in Injury Suits—When 
defendant in a suit for injury to a miner denies the relation- 
ship of employer to the injured man, any evidence, however 
slight, tending to show who was operating the mines on the 
day of the accident is properly admitted. (Alabama Supreme 
Court, Amerson vs. Corona Coal and Iron Co., 69 Southern Re- 
porter, 601.) 


Contributory Negligence of Driver—There can be no re- 
covery for death of or injury to the driver of a coal wagon 
whoa drove his team at a rapid pace along a street while one 
wheel of the wagon was in the gutter, although the city may 
have carelessly permitted the obstruction to exist in the 
gutter, which, being concealed by snow, caused the accident. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Short vs. City of Carbondale, 
95 Atlantic Reporter, 254.) 


Authority of Corporate Officers—A company engaged in 
buying and selling coal is entitled to repudiate a purchase of 
bank stock made by its manager with funds of the corpora- 
tion, without express authority. Persons dealing with the 
manager of a business corporation have no right to assume 
that he has any authority to enter into a transaction beyond 
the scope of the concern’s regular business. (South Dakota 
Supreme Court, Porter vs. Lien, 153 Northwestern Reporter, 
905.) 


Discrimination by Railway Company in Furnishing Cars— 
The fact that coal is sold by a mine owner f.o.b. the mines 
does not prevent him from securing redress before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for unjust discrimination in 
furnishing cars for shipment of the coal if the shipments are 
of interstate character. But after he has obtained a ruling 
from the commission to the effect that the carrier has been 
guilty of unjust discrimination, it is too late to maintain suit 
in a state court to. recover damages under a state statute 
on account of the same transaction. (United States Supreme 
Court, Clark Bros. Coal Mining Co. vs. Pennsylvania RR. Co., 
35 Supreme Court Reporter, 896.) 


Effect of West Virginia Mining Laws—The West Virginia 
Mine Foreman Law does not relieve an operator of the duty 
of maintaining motors and motor tracks in reasonably safe 
condition, that duty not being devolved upon the foreman. An 
operator’s failure to adopt or post a rule regulating the 
number of cars that may be hauled by a motor renders him 
liable for injury to a miner directly attributable to such 
failure. A report of a district mine inspector respecting the 
condition of a mine as to safety is not legal evidence in a 
suit for injury to a miner, although of course the inspector 
may testify to conditions found by him. (West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Jaggie vs. Davis Colliery Co., 84 
Southeastern Reporter 941.) An operator is liable for injury 
to a minor employee resulting from failure to warn him 
against dangers of which he cannot reasonably be expected 
to know. Such an employee may rely upon his superintendent 
giving him instructions concerning dangers naturally attend- 
ing work to which he is assigned, unless by reason of his 
capacity and experience and knowledge of the hazards of 
the work he fully appreciates the dangers and proper means 
ef avoiding injury therefrom. (Dillon vs. United States Coal 
& Coke Co., 84 Southeastern Reporter, 956.) 
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Mr. Deam’s Remarks Upon the 
Output of British Mines 


Americans have for a long time wondered at the low 
output of European mines. When a visitor comes from 
across the water and the matter is discussed, he usually 
is quite unable to explain why the countries outside Eu- 
rope secure larger tonnages per man than do the mines 
in the confines of that continent. 

In a recent paper read before the North of England In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, Samuel Dean, an English- 
man, now with the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., who has 
traveled extensively in Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many and has visited the mines there, states that he has 
found the answer in the small equipment, especially the 
small mine cars, in use in those countries. 

His advice to the British is the same as that of Michel- 
angelo to Raphael—‘amplus”; that is, larger. After 
being thus admonished Raphael produced those wonder- 
ful cartoons that made him famous, and the advice of 
the artist is scarcely less applicable to the needs of all 
Europeans who are engaged in trade. They with their 
interest in embellishment have built beautiful plants; 
with their instinct for minutiae have developed the prep- 
aration of coal for the market to a wonderful degree of 


perfection. But in the larger matters they seem to fall 
behind. ‘There is always something hinders them from 


a large concept of business. 

The railroad cars in Great Britain, for instance, have 
a capacity of only about 10 tons, because the heavier 
material goes by sea and not by land, because the turn- 
tables and bridges would have to be rebuilt if the equip- 
ment were made larger, because the local shipper wants 
a small car and will not willingly combine with his neigh- 
bor to take a part of a “goods waggon,” and also because 
the horse-switching would have to be abandoned at the 
local stations if the cars are made larger. All of which 
are excuses, not reasons, if the railroads would only see it. 

In the mines, the “tubs” must be small; for is not the 
‘oal low ? do not women in many cases have to dump them ? 
is not the equipment already standardized? are not the 
ponies too light to haul heavier loads? and so on ad 
infirtum. These also are not reasons as we see them. 

The foreigners who visit here are shown our finest 
mines with the thickest coal. If they were taken to the 
workings where coal under 3 ft. thick is mined, they 
would find the roof taken down or bottom lifted and 
room made for a fair-sized car of great width and suit- 
able gage. They would see that low headings do not in- 
volve rats of mules or ponies, but electric haulage. 

There are other causes than pigmy equipment for low 
production in Europe. One is the attitude of the unions, 
based not so much on pure resistance to authority as on a 
lalse political economy. They do not believe a man is paid 
in what he produces. They believe the company pays what 
it will and that small production will not involve low pay 
if union activity is only sufficiently intense. Americans 
know differently and realize that the baker must bake 


bread if he would feed many children and the miner must 
mine much coal if he would have any large measure of 
prosperity. His brain has not yet been addled by a cen- 
tury of false reasoning. 

Moreover, the mines of Great Britain are often ex- 
tremely warm and enervating, and this fact tends to re- 
duce the tonnage. 
generous coursing of air, which is in many mines not even 
equal to that common in the best American practice. The 
relations between capital and labor can be solved by a 
sympathetic discussion of the question of wages and 
profits, and the matter of small units can be corrected by 
ordering new and larger equipment and giving more at- 
tention to the larger problems of production than to the 
grading of product and the building of mammoth power 
houses. These latter details are important, but they take 
second place compared with volume of output whereby 
marked economies can be secured. 


end 


The Galorada Settlement 


The settlement between the miners and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. is a great triumph for everybody. 
Peace, harmony, the reéstablishment of industry are 
blessings not to be regarded lightly, but it is absurd 
for the organizers of the strike to claim it in any sense 
as a victory of their arms. The true success has been 
the renewal of the order they destroyed and the peace 
which they violated. 

At best the company has made a contract with its men 
to deal with them under that instrument as it dealt with 
them before without it. Wages have not been raised; 
the hours, which were already 8 hr. per day, have not 
been shortened; checkweighmen, not denied before the 
strike, are permitted by contract now. 

The four achievements were the bringing of Rocke- 
feller to Colorado, the formation of the arbitration com- 
mittees, the provision which practically secures that men 
shall not be discharged for incompetency or any other 
reason than the violation of a recognized offense and the 
promise to raise wages synchronously with competing 
fields. For none of these things was the strike started. 
Unless the recognition of the arbitration committee is 
considered as tantamount to an acceptance of the union, 
which that organization vigorously denies, there is nothing 
in the instrument covering those demands of the union 
to which the company had refused to concede. 

The best policy of the union will be to leave the coal 
mines of Colorado severely alone for the present. If 
the existing arrangement is loyally followed by the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Co., and other operating concerns 
imitate it, the men will have all the union promises, 
and Colorado competition will not make other states re- 
duce their mining price. If the agreement is not fol- 
lowed, then the union will have some reason to try to 
invade Colorado again. 

But so long as the men in Colorado are getting their 
just dues the union may well keep away, remembering 


This can be met partly by a more 
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that the purpose of the union is not, or should not be, 
to promote strikes and can never rightly be to seek its 
own aggrandizement. Its excuse for being can only be 
found in its promoting the interests of the workingman 
when those interests are assailed. Like many other or- 
ganizations, the union is apt to be started for a well- 
defined purpose, and ultimately its work is extended, not 
so much for that purpose as for the good of the order. 

Meanwhile the operators of Colorado will do well to 
watch their conduct and not give the union an excuse 
for anything but a merely perfunctory activity. And 
the union men allowed to remain within the camps may 
prove by their conduct that the union button is not a 
badge of disorderliness, but a mark of honor. There is 
too much talk of the “eternal conflict,” as if war between 
capital and labor were an end in itself, instead of an 
abnormal condition only existing when one or the other 
is at fault. 


West Virginia’s Trade Prospects 


Any paper one may pick up from West Virginia assures 
us that the state is about to go into bankruptcy as the 
result of an increase in freight rates that will make it 
impossible to operate the coal mines. Such a volume of 
untruth has been unloosed about this matter that it really 
becomes any paper having a duty to the coal industry 
and to the public to print the truth of the situation with- 
out fear or favor. 

Really Coal Age cannot believe that the change is 
going to do any more than prevent a certain undesirable 
condition from continuing any longer. For a long time 
the operators of Ohio and Pennsylvania have been trans- 
ferring their capital from those states to West Virginia. 
Year by year they have closed down their plants in 
manufacturing states, where coal and the means of its 
utilization are located side by side, to open up in a state 
where a lower wage scale prevailed and a lower ton-mile 
freight made access to outside markets easy. 

These conditions have built up West Virginia. No 
one wishes to see that state idle; no one desires to see its 
plants abandoned. But conversely no one would desire 
that the people in the neighboring states be unemployed 
and their mining improvements rotting to the ground. 

The action of the railroads passing through West 
Virginia being more generous to that state than to other 
states adjoining has had this latter effect. Bankruptcy 
and dormancy are normal conditions for plants in both 
the Buckeye State and the Keystone State. 

Some of the operators in West Virginia who are strong- 
est in defending those conditions in the state that have 
injured other commonwealths have idle holdings in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, and they know that these are facts 
that have just been stated, and their former employees 
also know it, for unti! the recent generous accession of 
business these miners were idle nearly all the time. 

But it cannot well be expected that West Virginians 
would willingly see the locust pass over that state as it 
has passed over Ohio, if it could be possibly avoided, no 
matter what may have happened in the past. People must 
be willing to see justice done now and pass a ready 
statute of limitations to cover the past. No group of 
industrial workers must suddenly be deprived of work; 


no tipples, shafts or villages must be allowed to decay. 


by a too-sudden righting of unnatural conditions. 
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But if Col. J. W. Dawson it to be believed, that is just 
what is going to happen in West Virginia. In his address 
before the State Board of Trade at Fairmont he asked, 
“What would happen to the banks if $75,000,000 annual- 
ly, or $250,000 daily, should be hereafter cut off?” The 
question is insincere, for no one believes, and certainly 
not Colonel Dawson, that the whole coal trade of West 
Virginia, east and west, is going to be utterly destroyed 
by an increased freight rate of 15c., or barely 10 per 
cent., which moreover affects only the western trade. 

The new freight rate will not affect the New England 
business. It will not modify the condition of the bunker- 
ing market at Tidewater. It will not affect any of that 
European trade which West Virginia so cheerfully an- 
ticipates. In most places the only effect will be to increase 
the cost of coal to the consumer 15c. 

In some places perhaps Ohio coal, securing by the new 
freight rate a larger price of 15c., or even a part of it, 
will be able to do business and compete with West 
Virginia coal, but for the most part the West Virginia 
people will add the freight to the cost of coal, and they 
should be grateful that they are allowed to do that. If 
they came to New York City like the anthracite operators, 
they would be apt to be told by the newspapers that 
increases of wages, of freight rates and of taxes and the 
imposition of new working conditions should not cause 
them to change the cost of coal one iota. 

Col. J. W. Dawson alleges conspiracy, but the operators 
of the states which neighbor West Virginia, while not so 
ready to quarrel among themselves, are by no means so 
anxious to combine. There has been little enough unity 
among these operators, who have a common need. But 
when they went to convention and met the miners they 
told the latter that if the union compelled them to grant 
an increase the union must compel the West Virginia 
operators to be as generous. And the union promised to 
do so. 

Such a demand is only right and just and no crime. 
The whole convention between miners and union is a like 
conspiracy; for do they not one and all declare that the 
changes in the agreement in one part of the unionized 
field shall be like those in every other? 

It is stated by a press agency, which is spreading Mr. 
Dawson’s remarks for the enlightenment of the public, 
that “Mr. Dawson also showed that if West Virginia could 
market her coal on as favorable conditions as Pennsyl- 
vania, the values of coal lands would grow from $100 to 
$200 per acre, their present values, to $1,500 to $2,000 
per acre, the value that obtains in Pennsylvania.” 

Now there is no reason why a state remote from the 
market should be granted such rates as will put her on 
a perfect parity with another state having a market at 
the point of mining. The operator does not have a right 
to charge the same price for coal delivered to the merchant 
in Morgantown as he does to the dealer in New York. 
But overlooking that matter, the statement that coal land 
sells in Pennsylvania for $2,000 per acre is probably 
only true of part of one county. Little of it sells at any 
such figure. Much of it is selling for from $25 to $150 
per acre. 

Nor is it true that all the coal in West Virginia sells 
from $100 to $200 per acre. Some of it is held at even 
lower prices while some is not on the market at all. 
Some few years back a large area in the Pocahontas field 
could be leased only on paying a lump sum of $25 pe? 
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acre for a lease, which conferred merely the right to 
mine coal for 15c. per ton. This coal had to be extracted 
according to a prescribed method, and as the seam was 
10 ft. thick it could not fail to produce 15,000 tons to 
the acre. Thus the ultimate return per acre would be 
$2,275. So, after all, owing to the gracious consideration 
of the railroads by which the state has been developed, 
the conditions in West Virginia, despite its youth and 
geographical isolation, have not been unfavorable. 

The average operator in West Virginia is like those in 
every other part of the Union. His notions of right and 
wrong are broadly based on justice and common-sense. 
He smiles and must continue to smile at the hotheads 
who misrepresent him. And indeed perhaps they smile 
altogether too much at men who do the State of West 
Virginia little credit by their unfair representation of 
its case. 

The reputation of the’state is worth something. When 
the word of the operators is once disregarded as a 
negligible thing, they will not be heard later, cry they 
never so lustily in their own defense. It is time that the 
sober-minded operators take a strong hold on the wheel 
and direct the campaign of the operators of the state along 
the lines of reason and self-respect. 
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Mr. Foster Comments Upon the 
Consolidation and Expresses 
Appreciation to Friends 


Practically every coal-mining man familiar at all with 
the fuel industries at large is acquainted, either person- 
ally or otherwise, with Rufus J. Foster, who has managed 
The Colliery Engineer for 
so many years. It is fortu- 
nate that the new and en- 
larged paper will have the 
good-will and frequent ad- 
vice of Mr. Foster. It would 
be difficult to imagine the 
perpetuation of The Col- 
liery Engineer without his 
name and personality close- 
ly linked with its conduct, 
no matter in what form 
that might be. Mr. Foster 
Says: 

“The consolidation of 
The Colliery Engineer with 
Coal Age means the produc- 
tion of one superlatively good coal-mining periodical in 
place of two. 

“It means that the former subscribers to both The 
Colliery Engineer and Coal Age will receive in one period- 
ical all of the best features of the two papers. Thus there 
will be no duplications of articles on technical mining 
subjects or of other coal-mining information. 

“It means to advertisers one medium filling the field 
formerly occupied by two, and that one medium reaching 
the entire field in the most desirable manner. 

“While the consolidation means so much for both the 
subscribers and advertisers in The Colliery Engineer and 
Coal Age, I cannot help a feeling of sadness and sincere 
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regret that the many years of pleasant relations that have - 


existed between me and the friends of The Colliery 
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ingineer are, to a certain extent, officially terminated ; 
the only compensation being that I know the consolidation 
means a benefit to the patrons of both papers and that 
it allows me more time to devote to important duties as 
an executive officer of the International Textbook Co. and 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

“While I shall not be officially connected with the new 
and enlarged journal, I will be in a measure connected 
with it in an advisory capacity and as a contributor, 
and I sincerely request that my many friends in the 
coal-mining industry will continue to give to Mr. Parsons, 
his assistant editors and the advertising representatives the 
saine consideration that has always been extended to me 
and my assistants.” Rurus J. Foster. 
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Mr. Young Continues His 
Editorial Connection 


The new weekly that results from the combination of 
The Colliery Engineer with Coal Age will be represented 
by C. M. Young in the anthracite field. Mr. Young has 
been persuaded to continue his editorial work ag an 
associate editor of the en- 
larged journal; thereby 
bringing to the consolidated 
paper all the experience, 
plans and incompleted effort 
that he has initiated. in be- 
half of The Colliery Engi- 
neer in recent months. Mr. 
Young will concentrate his 
attention principally upon 
the hard-coal fields, which 
plan will afford the new 
paper better service than 
has ever been possible with 
either of the old papers 
singly. Mr. Young’s good 
work on The Colliery Engineer made for him many strong 
friends throughout the country, and especially in the an- 
thracite field. His ready understanding of editorial duties 
and his broad conception of this class of educational work 
leave no doubt that readers of the consolidated journals 
will profit by his editorial efforts. He says: 

“The consolidation of The Colliery Engineer with 
Coal Age makes possible the publication of a coal-mining 
periodical which can satisfy the needs of everyone con- 
nected with the production and marketing of coal and 
coke. 

“The Colliery Engineer was preéminently a technical 
magazine. Founded in the anthracite district of America, 
its interests had extended to all parts of the world. Now 
that it has been joined to Coal Age, its new publishers 
are entitled to the friendships that it had won, and the 
opportunities of the combined papers for service are 
greater than those of either alone and greater than the 
sum of these. 

“T am personally glad to retain connection with the 
combined papers as the representative in the anthracite 
field. I hope that the friends of The Colliery Engineer 
will realize that the new publishers desire to retain their 
good will, that all that was good in either paper will 
be continued in the new form and that the new paper will 
serve them better than either of the old papers alone 
could do.” C. M. Youne. 
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Susquehanna’s Safety Methods 


By R. Dawson Hath 





SYNOPSIS—The Susquehanna Coal Oo. has, 
with gratifying results, carefully investigated all 
the conditions at its collieries with the intention 
of reducing accidents. Some of its methods are 
here detailed. Especially interesting is the “man 
catcher’ for steep pitches. 


The Susquehanna Coal Co. has carefully utilized all its 
native talent to ascertain unsafe conditions in its mines, 
but it has not been content with this. It is well known 
that the coal company was formerly affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania R.R. Owing to this earlier connection it 
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MANCATCHER AND SAFETY BATTERIES 


has been enabled to draw on the resources of the parent 
company, and in that way has been able to learn much 
that does not readily enter a mining company’s experi- 
ence. 

A company mining coal is duly impressed with its 
accidents from haulage and roof falls, but its men so 
rarely have eyes put out by flying steel or their clothes 
caught in gears or setscrews that matters of that kind 
get less consideration than they deserve. Still such ac- 
cidents are liable to occur where there is unprotected ma- 
chinery; and any superintendent from a large railroad 
shop would be sure to note such conditions, whereas a 


mine superintendent would be apt to be utterly indiffer- 
ent. He could see the danger, but he would not have 
had the experience that would force the importance 
of the matter upon him. So the Susquehanna, desir- 
ing to find all the dangers possible and to learn as little 
as necessary from so expensive a teacher as experience, 
has sought to get all the light it could from people who 
are experienced in kindred lines and who have paid for 
their knowledge often in terms of human lives. 

There is always a disposition to get mining men to 
criticize mining methods, whereas in the matter of ma- 
chinery at least the outsider is often better qualified to 
throw an entirely new light on the problem of safety, 
both by his larger experience in the type of accidents 
to be avoided and by his acquaintance with other books 
and people. This new angle of view, or even an ele- 
ment of remoteness and lack of acquaintance with the 
dangers to be avoided, has its value. A man who has 
































A SWITCH WHICH THROWS PARALLEL WITH THE 
TRACK INSTEAD OF AT RIGHT ANGLES 


experienced any particular line of dangers repeatedly does 
not react as readily to them as one who sees them for 
the first time. 

The investigation by all classes of experts has not been 
without actual results. The fatality rate has fallen from 
32 in the first eight months of 1914 to 17 in the same 
period in 1915, or nearly 47 per cent. 


Device To Prorect MEN FALLING IN MANWAyYS 


Among the new safety developments is one at Williams- 
town colliery in the Lykens division of the Susquehanna 
Coal Co. This is illustrated in this article. It is de- 
signed to reduce the seriousness of a fall down a steep 
manway and is called the “mancatcher.” Another fea- 
ture illustrated in the same plan is the “safety battery,” 
which is placed every 100 ft. Mancatchers are built in at 
every crossheading, so that if a man falls he does not 
hurtle the full length of the battery, but only to the 
nearest mancatcher, which is located at the adjacent cross- 
heading and is in no case over 60 ft. below him. 

These mancatchers also protect the miner or laborer 
when he is traveling up the manway from anything which 
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SINKING BUCKET TRUCK AND: SAFETY GATE AT NAN- 


- TICOKE NO. 8 


ANOTHER VIEW. OF DUMPING TRUCK ON WHICH THE 
BUCKET IS LOWERED 


The safety cover is pulled over the shaft by the rope in the The third wheel On each side spans the gap in the rails left 


hand of the head tender 


may start to fall down on him, The mancatcher ex- 
tends from the filled battery out 18 in. into the cross- 
heading. This passageway is only 5 ft. wide, but the 
miner is readily able to pass around the mancatcher in 
climbing into his place. The device is simply constructed 
of three props which are planked from top to bottom. 

The safety battery is placed every 100 ft. and is so 
contrived that if anything goes wrong a man can take a 
shortcut through the sliding trapdoor instead of trav- 
eling up to the face 61 every room in order to reach a 
place of safety. It is the end of the room which is most 
likely to be dangerous. Where there is the support of 
the broken coal, as in the center of the room, the danger 
is not so imminent as at the working face; so the trap- 
door at every 100 ft. gives a real assurance of safety to 
every workman. 

The company expects to reduce track accidents by using 
the switch stand illustrated herewith. In throwing the 








SAFETY GATES AT HEAD OF SHAFT AT NANTICOKE 


COLLIERY NO. 7 


They prevent the miners from entering cage.from both sides 
of shaft 


for the shaft guides 


switch, as will be noted, the switchtender throws the lever 
in a direction parallel to the track instead of at right 
angles to it. Consequently, if he pitches forward in doing 
so, he-does not fall over the rails, but alongside the track. 
He consequently does not run nearly so great a risk of 
falling into the cars and being killed. 


CarE TO Avotp ACCIDENTS IN SHAFT SINKING 


Shaft sinking has an unenviable reputation as a source 
of danger when the small number of men engaged in that 
work is considered. The fatality rate is high in per- 
centage even though the actual loss of life from that source 
is not great. As a shaft in process of sinking is not a 
mine the records hardly reflect the fatality rate as they 
should. 

The definitions of the law in many states relieve new 
shafts from the official visits of mine inspectors. New 
projects often do not employ the required number of 
men, they are not producing coal and therefore are not 
mines, and they are so remote that frequent visits to 
them would occasion much loss of time and the expendi- 
ture of much trouble. Hence, records of shaft-sinking 
accidents are probably not complete. 

The Susquehanna Coal Co. has adopted many means 
for preventing these accidents at the new shaft No. 8 
being sunk near Nanticoke at Nanticoke No. 7. There is 
always risk of a piece of rock or a tool falling on the men 
working at the bottom of the shaft. To prevent this a 
safety cover is pulled over the shaft opening by a rope, 
which in the illustration is being held by the head 
tender.” 

This cover is put in place after the bucket is lifted 
and before the safety truck is pushed into place. In 
addition there is another pair of safety covers under 
the one shown. The shaft is being sunk without the use 
of any naked lights, electricity being used exclusively for 
lighting. The reel by which the lights are raised and 
lowered can'be seen under the hanging bucket. There are 
contacts on the side of the reel which provide a contin- 
uous lighting current in the system regardless of the 
length of wire that has been unwound. 

The dumping truck for the shaft-sinking bucket is 
shown in another illustration. The bucket is hoisted 
high enough to allow the truck to be pushed under it. 
As soon as the shaft doors are closed the bucket is low- 
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YARD OF A SHAFT ENGINEER AT SCOTT COLLIERY 
WHICH TOOK FIRST PLACE 


The award was made not only for the flowers and lawn 
shown but for the vegetable garden in the rear. 
the tenant, is an employee of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 


ered, unhooked and pushed on the truck to the edge of 
the platform, where it can be dumped. The truck has 
three wheels on each side so that it can span the gap 
in the rails necessarily left for the shaft guides and the 
passage of the billy. The wheels are so disposed that 
. the truck always rests on four wheels and is not tilted 
even when it is passing over the gap in the rails. 


SAFETY GATES AND THEIR SHROUDED CoUNTERWEIGHTS 


Another illustration shows the head of the shaft at No. 
7 colliery, Nanticoke; and the reader has his attention 
called particularly to the safety gates which are placed 
so as to prevent men from getting on the cage from both 
sides of the shaft. They are thus obliged on entering the 
cage to pass by the head tender. The foreman on the 
left is pointing to the gaspipe guard surrounding the 
counterbalance weights which prevents the latter from in- 
juring anyone should the counterweights break loose. 

Excellent living conditions go hand in hand with safety. 
If a company’s towns are undesirable places, the best men 
do not come to work in its mines and those that are 
there leave. The better element of citizenship is not 
present in a rough-and-tumble village to control the less 
amenable members of the community. For after all, the 
restraint of the good workingman on his fellow is worth 
all the company discipline which can be ‘imagined. 





GARDEN OF FELIX WITCOPSKI, A MINER AT LYTLE 
COLLIERY 


This garden took third place, not because of its beauty but 
beeause of its great productivity 


John Moore, coops and kept in neat and sanitary condition. 


POSEY GARDEN OF FRANCIS SCHUCK, A MINER AT 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLIERY 


Rear part of garden devoted to vegetables and poultry 


Second place 


was awarded. 


Probably reasoning partly in this manner the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. has encouraged gardens, and the towns 
no longer look like their former selves. The work is 
not done for money prizes, but competitions are held, 
and gardens are rated not alone for beauty but also for 
productivity. Some of the lost time of our colliery vil- 
lages is redressed by the work done in the gardens, and 
many a wanton action is prevented because the gardening 
work consumes energies which have to find a vent some- 
where. 
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Accicdlent Prevention and 
First Ajid* 


By H. 8. Satmont 





SYNOPSIS—The author questions which ws the 
more important, safety first or first aid, and 
whether the emphasis on the first of these should 
be laid on the education of the workman or on the 
provision of safeguards. Ile designates first aid 
as “picking them up as fast as they fall” instead of 
saving them from falling. 





The ancients regarded lightning as a demonstration of 
the wrath of the gods whom they worshipped. They sought 
no further explanation, but piously put out the fire and 
repaired the damage done: by the thunderbolt or, in the 
case of the early Romans, walled the place about and 
consecrated it to the god of lightning. 

It has taken many centuries to turn the eyes of man 
from the effects of lightning to its cause, tosprove its iden- 
tity with electricity and to use that knowledge for the 
good of humanity. In. other words, as regards damage 
from lightning, it has taken a long time to see that the 
lightning-rod and the fire department are the ounce of 
prevention and the pound of cure. 

And in other similar matters the same misjudgment has 
been made. The results of accidents have made such a 


Association, 


*Article read before the Alabama _ Safety L 
and First 


Birmingham, Ala., entitled “Accident Prevention 
Aid—Their Relative Importance.” 

+Safety inspector of ore mines, Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co. 
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strong impression that they have overshadowed the causes. 
We are apt today to see similar events occur time after 
time before we associate them with a common cause. Safe- 
ty organizations and individuals interested in safety 
must carefully guard against this error. In the conserva- 
tion of men the study of the causation of accidents must 
certainly precede every other phase if we are to have 
any success in reducing fatality and accident rates. 

Our problem is not short-lived, but is of as long dura- 
tion as the occupations which we follow, and will con- 
stantly become more complicated with the development of 
machinery and with changes in methods. The advent 
of labor-saving machinery was met with violence and dis- 
approval for fear it would displace the workman, but to- 
day he is as necessary as he ever was. It is vitally im- 
portant, therefore, that we determine the proper lines of 
endeavor and classify them in the order of their im- 
portance. 

How seldom when an accident happens do we give the 
result our entire consideration. Our attention is turned 
to the man who is hurt, and later perhaps to his needs 
or those of his family. We lose sight of the cause of the 
accident or, lke the Romans, wall the particular spot 
about with a safeguard and consecrate it to the god of 
bad luck. Yet there still remains unsolved the problem 
of protection for the thousands of other men who must 
work in that mill or ride that train or go into that mine. 


SAFEGUARDS IN Miti; EpucaTion In MINE 


To each of us safety first has a different meaning. We 
look at it in the light of the problems we are called upon 
to solve, but all safety problems have a great many ele- 
ments in common. The principal factor of solution in the 
mine where conditions are constantly changing may be 
education; in the factory, where machinery and men 
have fixed positions, safeguards; yet education and safe- 
guards are important in both places. What the other fel- 
low has to contend with and how he does it is going to 
have a bearing on the general problem and will interest 
and broaden all of us. 

The best way to determine which subject is the more 1m- 
portant for study is to determine that which renders to 
the individual workman the more valuable service. Take 
the case of John Smith, a workman of average intelligence 
and with a number of years’ experience. He does his work 
as he learned to do it. He has had first-aid instruction. 
In the course of his duties he passes by a piece of board 
with some nails protruding from it. He is in a hurry, 
and if he thinks of it at all probably says that he will 
not have to pass that way again. In this he is only hu- 
man. How many automobilists, having safely passed such 
a board on the road, would return and throw it aside? 
Another workman follows Smith who is naturally less 
alert or perhaps has kept late hours the night before. 
He steps on the nails and is injured. Smith hurries him 
to the hospital, and in consequence the man is laid up for 
only a few weeks. 

Later the management introduces a safety campaign, 
and Smith gradually becomes accustomed not only to no- 
ticing but to looking for and removing dangerous con- 
ditions. The other workman could follow him now with- 
out accident and has himself absorbed enough of the spirit 
of the movement to avoid dangers unconsciously. The 
result is that Smith is put to much less trouble in remov- 
ing or reporting dangerous conditions than he was in 
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taking his fellow-workman to the hospital. The fellow- 
workman not only does not have to suffer pain, but will 
in time be one of the army of Smiths who make things 
safer for the men who follow him. 

Every accident is either the result of unusual conditions 
or the result of some irregularity such as carelessness, 
fatigue or stupidity within the man himself. The terrible 
mine explosion which now and again strikes the industrial 
world like a thunderbolt can often be traced to a careless 
or stupid miner coming in touch with abnormal gas con- 
ditions. When a man, careless, indifferent or untrained 
in safety, comes in contact with an unusual situation an 
accident is almost bound to happen. A plan of thorough 
safety education is the only lightning conductor which will 
make that contact without danger and without damage. 

This paper does not attempt to answer the question as 
to the relative importance of first aid and safety first. 
It is merely intended to invite discussion of it. But if 
we are to have an ideal which we are going to strive to 
attain it must certainly be based on the principle that 
thorough and perfect preventive measures will eliminate 
the necessity of first aid. 

The following poem from the “Travelers Standard” tells 
this same story so well that it is here given in full: 


THE PARABLE OF THE DANGEROUS CLIFF 


"Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was so pleasant, 

But over its terrible edge there had slipped 
A duke and full many a peasant. 

The people said something would have to be done, 
But their projects did not at all tally. 

Some said, “Put a fence round the edge of the cliff’; 
Some, “An ambulance down in the valley.’ 


The lament of the crowd was profound and was loud, 
As their hearts overflowed with their pity; 
But the cry for the ambulance carried the day 
As it spread through the neighboring city. 
A collection was made to accumulate aid, 
And dwellers in street and in alley 
Gave dollars or cents, not to furnish a fence, 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“For the cliff is all right if you’re careful,” they said, 
“And if folks ever slip and are dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below—when they’re stopping.” 
So for years, we have heard, as these mishaps occurred 
Quick forth would the rescuers sally 
To pick up the victims who fell from the cliff, 
With the ambulance down in the valley. 


Said one, in his plea, “It’s a marvel to me 
That you’d give so much greater attention 
To repairing results than to curing the cause; 
You had much better aim at prevention. 
For the mischief of course should be stopped at its source 
Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally; 
It is far better sense to rely on a fence 
Than an ambulance down in the valley.” 


“He is wrong in the head,” the majority said; 
“He would end all our earnest endeavor. 

He’s a man who would shirk this responsible work, 
But we will support it forever. 

Aren’t we picking up all just as fast as they fall 
And giving them care liberally? 

A superfluous fence is of no consequence 
If the ambulance works in the valley.” 


The story looks queer as we’ve given it here, 
But things oft occur that are stranger. 
More humane, we assert, than to succor the hurt 
Is the plan of removing the danger. 
The sensible plan is to safeguard the man 
And attend to the thing rationally; 
We should build up the fence and thus try to dispense 
With the ambulance down in the valley. 
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Discussion 


Valuation of Coal Lands 


I want to thank Francis G. Welles for presenting in a 
different form a clear analysis of the operating figures 
used in my article published in The Colliery Engineer, 
September, 1915, p. 64, entitled “The Valuation of Coal 
Lands.” Mr. Welles’s objection to my manner of using 
these figures appears to be directed at the extension I 
have given to the usual definition of the term “profits.” 
Mr. Welles states, in part, as follows: “There is only 
one state of affairs when interest on the investment may 
properly be charged against operating cost, and that is 
when a portion of the capital has been borrowed.” 

In the balance sheet under discussion I have simply 
carried this state of affairs a step farther and assumed 
that all of the capital has been borrowed. Such a state of 
affairs is by no means uncommon in the coal industry, 
although it seldom occurs at the beginning of operations. 
Later, when adequate production is assured, it happens 
with some frequency. However, if it had never happened, 
I think it would have still suggested itself to an engineer 
as a ready means of determining the commercial status 
of a given mining proposition. 

The risks inherent in any coal-mining proposition de- 
mand profits in excess of the rate of interest current 
in the locality in which it is found, for the reasons set 
forth in the article. It is the excess with which my 
balance sheet concerns itself. While technically it shows 
only the profit of the entrepreneur, known as the operator 
in the coal industry, practically it shows and names as 
profit that portion of income without which the propo- 
sition is valueless. Profit is necessary, not only as a 
reward for the experience, enterprise and business sagacity 
of the operator, but as an inducement to capital to turn 
aside from investments that promise far greater security. 

I think that, without impairing the value of the method 
to the engineer for trying out the working value of mining 
propositions, I may agree with Mr. Welles’s contention 
that, as industrial operations are customarily financed, my 
balance sheet covers up some of the technical profits. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. W. HE. Fout. 


Handling Kxplosives in Mimes 


Letter No. 3—When reading the short editorial that 
appeared in Coal Age, Vol. 7, p. 937, inviting discussion 
by men of experience in the handling and use of explosives 
in mines, I concluded that this would make.a very in- 
teresting and instructive subject: 


PRACTICE IN THE CAHABA COALFIELD 


Having had some years of experience in the handling 
of all kinds of explosives, I want to offer a few comments 
on the general practice of blasting coal in the Cahaba 
coalfield, in what is known as the “Eureka Basin,” 18 mi. 
from Birmingham, Ala. Here, the main slope entries 
are driven to the full dip of the seam and water levels 
turned to the right and left off the main slope. The 
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rooms are driven to the rise of these levels, on all in- 
clinations from 5 to 75 deg. 

The seam known as thé “Helena seam” will average 
4 ft. in thickness, and the general practice has been to 
shoot the coal off the solid, using black powder and fuse. 
Except in one or two places, squibs are not used to fire 
the shots. The miners claim that fuse works better, owing 
to the wet condition of the holes in this seam. The 
attempt to use permissible powder, in this seam, has only 
met with partial success. The miners claim that, first, 
it is too expensive and, second, it does not give as good 
results in breaking down the coal. Many of the operators 
also claim that, by the use of black powder, better grades 
of coal are obtained for domestic use. The mines load 
three grades of coal—namely, lump, nut and slack—the 
slack being much used for steam purposes. 





SYSTEM OF HANDLING EXPLOSIVES 


The system adopted for the handling of explosives at 
the mine is as follows: The miner gets his powder at 
the magazine in the morning, from 6 to 7 o’clock. Each 
miner, before going into the mine, leaves his supply of 
powder at the tophouse, marking the powder with the 
number of his heading and room. ‘The drivers deliver 
to each man his supply of powder, which is placed at 
once in his box, and the latter is locked. A miner is 
allowed to keep on hand only one keg of powder or one 
carton of stick powder. They make their own cartridges, 
using a stick 144 in. in diameter for this purpose. 


BLASTING THE CoaL IN Two BENCHES 


The Helena coal seam is composed of two benches of 
coal, which are separated by a 4-in. parting. The bottom 
bench being the hardest and strongest coal, it is the 
general practice to shoot the top coal first. The work is 
carried forward, thus, in two benches or steps, the face 
of the top coal being kept a short distance in advance of 
the lower bench. The general practice in blasting the 
coal is to drill a hole not over 6 ft. in depth and so 
inchned toward the loose end that the shot will not 
measure over 4 ft. at the heel. At times, shorter holes 
are fired, depending on the coal to be broken down. Clay 
is furnished the men for tamping. 


Bap PRACTICES IN SHOOTING COAL 


There is a bad practice among heading men, who 
quite generally adopt what is known as a “cracker shot.” 
The hole is drilled straight in the solid coal a distance of 
6 ft. In some cases, two such holes are drilled one above 
the other, and this is known as a “double cracker.” The 
coal is then mined or sheared 3 ft., leaving the other 
3 ft. of the hole in the solid coal. When this shot is 
fired with “monabel” the coal that is mined or sheared 
is broken down, while the coal behind this is cracked 
by the explosion of the charge, which is located in the 
solid. 

This practice, while dangerous, affords the miner easy 
cutting for the next shot. The mine inspectors have con- 
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demned the practice and are striving hard to bring about 
its disuse; but, as one of them stated to me not long 
since, it is difficult to enforce discipline in the mine. It 
is easy to see that if both the operators and the miners 
would take the precautions suggested by the inspectors, 
accidents resulting from blasting would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

There is always danger of a windy or blownout shot 
when blasting coal off the solid, or whenever the powder 
is not given an opportunity to perform its work. Blasting 
off the solid requires the best judgment of an experienced 


miner, having a thorough knowledge and acquaintance. 


with the kind of coal blasted, in order to avoid what is 
known as a “tight shot.” An inexperienced miner will 
often increase the charge of powder, with the result that 
the shot blows its tamping or pulverizes the coal, pro- 
ducing much fine dust. 

Another bad practice in this district is the firing of 
two or more dependent shots. It frequently happens that 
the second shot goes off before the first or the first shot 
may fail altogether. In either case, the result is almost 
sure to be a blownout shot. 

Let me suggest the precaution of making up all car- 
tridges outside of the mine, these cartridges to be carried 
into the mine in canisters. I would also recommend that 
every hole should be examined, charged and fired by a 
competent person. When miners charge and fire their 
own holes, they frequently tamp these with coal dust, 
which produces a large amount of flame when the shot 
is fired and burns up the oxygen of the air to such an 
extent that the place is unfit for work the next day. 
I have often had my light extinguished when examining a 
place owing to this practice of miners. 

Maylene, Ala. RoBERT GIBSON. 
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Efficiemt Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 11—In discussing the efficiency of the mine 
foreman, the question should not be limited to his pro- 
ficiency in the ventilation of a mine, as would appear 
from the first letters written on this subject. There are 
many other things that an efficient mine foreman must 
know that will measure his capability for filling success- 
fully that position. 


VENTILATION AND EFFICIENCY 


It is true that good mine ventilation forms an essen- 
tial part of the work of a successful foreman; but, how- 
ever thorough the ventilation of the mine, if other im- 
portant things are neglected, the foreman in charge could 
not be styled “efficient.” 

To illustrate this point, while district mine inspector 
I visited a small mine where ‘the ventilation was very 
defective, owing to the neglect of necessary doors and 
brattices in the mine. The foreman in charge had 
been there but a few days and promised that he would im- 
prove the ventilation in a short time, which he did in a 
satisfactory manner. A little later I had occasion to call 
the attention of an operator of another small mine to the 
need of better ventilation and, in doing so, referred to the 
improvement that had been made in the mine I have just 
mentioned. The superintendent asked the name of the 
foreman who had made the change and, on being told, re- 
plied: “Yes, I know that fellow. He is certainly good 
in ventilation, but a complete failure in everything else 
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connected with a mine.” 
this to be the case. 

A mine foreman may improve the conditions in regard 
to ventilation and at the same time permit the mine to 
become dry and dusty to a dangerous extent. Or he 
may look closely to the ventilation and keep the mine free 
from dust as well, but neglect his haulage roads and the 
drainage of the mine, until the output of coal is so reduced 
that the mine is no longer operated on a paying basis. 


Later developments proved 


Wuat EFFICIENCY IN MINING MEANS 


A good definition of the word “efficiency,” in refer- 
ence to the operation of a mine is the ability to accom- 
plish what one undertakes and thereby reduce the cost 
of production. An efficient mine foreman is one who 
has attained a high average in all things pertaining to. 
safety and economy in mining. In the operation of the 
mine the efficient foreman looks both to the interest of 
his employer and that of the men in his charge. He neg- 
lects no duties that pertain to his office and, as far as pos- 
sible, permits no condition to exist in the mine that will 
endanger the life or impair the health of the men in order 
that the output of coal may be increased a few tons 
or the expense account reduced a few dollars. He is a 
close observer of what goes on in the mine, a student 
of conditions and a hustler. He is well qualified to deal 
successfully with the problems that arise. 


ForEMAN Not Auways To BLAME 


In considering the high standard of efficiency required 
of mine foremen, we are prone to forget that many of 
his acts are directed by his superiors in office, in opposition 
to his own best judgment. The foreman is often adjudged 
inefficient because of the delay in making improvements 
that are greatly needed when, in fact, if the material was 
at hand and he was permitted to follow the dictates of his 
practical judgment, the needed work would have been per- 
formed and the conditions improved. In such cases it is 
the man higher up that should be censured and not the 
foreman. 

I was pleased with Letter No. 5, by Thomas Hogarth, in 
which he urges the telling of the plain truth in answer 
to the questions of the superintendent or general manager 
in regard to conditions existing in the mine. This can 
be done in such a manner as to testify to the efficiency 
of the foreman. As a rule neither of these officials makes 
frequent visits to the mine, and consequently knows 
little of what is needed underground, except by the reports 
of the foreman and his assistant. The manager’s aim 
and desire is to increase the production while decreasing 
the cost of operation. 


A PracticaL ILLUSTRATION 


Several years ago an inside foreman persistently pointed 
out to the superintendent of a certain mine the unfavorable 
conditions that prevailed in sections of the mine. The 
foreman insisted that these dangerous conditions should 
be arrested at once as a precautionary measure of safety. 
The general manager, knowing nothing of those conditions 
existing in the mine, was pushing the superintendent 
for a greater output of coal and a reduction in the cost of 
operation. The superintendent, not having the courage 
to inform the general manager of affairs existing under- 
ground, postponed from day to day the work recommended 
by the foreman and urged as necessary for the safety of the 
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imine. ‘The conditions grew gradually worse, and it is 
clear to every practical mining man that had this sup- 
erintendent made plain to the general manager the neces- 
sity of making the changes needed, even though the work 
should curtail the output of coal, the disaster that oc- 
curred in that mine later would have been averted and 
lives would have been saved. 
JouNn Rose, 

Former District Mine Inspector. 
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Gaining a Maximum Tonnage 


Letter No. 1—In working out the problem of securing 
a’ maximum output of coal per ton per man, the coal- 
sheet on the tipple is a good starting point. For instance, 
note the check numbers of the loaders wno put out less 
than the average number of cars on the preceding day. 
Then go into the mine and ascertain from each of these 
men the reason why he loaded less coal than the average 
the previous day. 

By extending these inquiries in this manner over a pe- 
riod of several months and arranging the reasons given for 
loading less coal, it will be found that these can generally 
be classified under the following heads: (1) Cars come 
too slow. (2) Place not cut by machine. (3) Track 
not fixed in room. (+) Bad air and smoke. (5) Place 
working badly. (6) Quit on account of sickness. 


Stow DIstRIBUTION oF CARS 


Delay in getting cars to the working face for loading 
may be owing to a number of different causes, such as 
poor roads, balky mules, incompetent drivers, a poorly 
arranged system of haulage, rooms widely scattered, mo- 
tor troubles and derailment of cars. When everything is 
working properly underground, the delay may be owing 
to congestion on the sidetrack or at the shaft bottom be- 
cause of a cessation of dumping at the tipple owing to 
lack of railroad cars. 

Most of the causes mentioned can be eliminated by 
proper attention on the part of the mine foreman and 
his assistants, whose duty it is to see that the roads are 
in proper condition, that good rolling stock is mantained 
and that good mules, competent drivers and motormen 
are employed. If the work of the drivers is scattered over 
a considerable territory, this can generally be avoided 
by giving proper attention to the turning of rooms off 
the headings, in such a manner as to provide a sufficient 
number of places to keep a driver busy on one entry or 
pair of entries. 

Where it is necessary to work the entries back on the 
retreating system, the first rooms can be turned and 
worked up a short distance, when the miners from these 
places are shifted ahead as quickly as the entries are 
advanced sufficiently to permit new rooms to be turned. 
In this manner, a sufficient number of rooms, can always 
be kept working to keep one driver busy on a single entry 
or pair of entries. Special attention should always 
be given in the development of a mine to the consolidation 
of the work. 


Work OF THE DRIVERS 


There is great need of systematizing the work of driv- 
ers in a mine. The driver works by the day, while the 
loader is paid by the ton or the number of cars loaded. 
As a result loaders generally finish their work and 
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quit the mine before it is time for the drivers to leave. 
This gives the drivers a chance to clean up the coal and 
to distribute the empty cars in the rooms, ready for 
loading in the morning. It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that there is a disposition on the part of drivers to 
leave this work to be done in the morning, which causes 
much delay in making a start the next day. 

To insure a good day’s run, there should be plenty of 
coal on the bottom or at the tipple ready for dumping 
when the whistle blows in the morning, and each miner 
should have his supply of empty cars at hand ready 
for loading when he enters the mine and proceeds to work. 
It will often be difficult for a foreman to enforce this sys- 
tem, inasmuch as he is busy on top getting things started 
and cannot enter the mine for an hour or more in the 
morning. He must therefore delegate this work to the 
boss driver or other assistant and hold him responsible for 
putting the coal on the bottom in time for hoisting 
each morning. As mine foreman I have made many 
trips through the workings after hours to satisfy myself 
that the drivers were doing their duty and that the emp- 
ties were placed ready for loading in the morning. 


WorkK OF THE LOADERS 


The loader generally has his little whims, which it is 
better perhaps to respect than to attempt to analyze for 
correction. He likes to start early and load his coal. 
rapidly, and any delay in getting cars breaks the charm, 
and his work is then done in a half-hearted way, with 
the result that he quits early, determined to get a better 
start the next day. 

Again, nothing is gained by overloading a driver by 
putting more men on his run in hopes of increasing the 
number of cars hauled. A foreman should know how 
many cars a good driver can haul on his run in a single 
shift, and this should limit the number of men that can 
work in his territory and give satisfaction all around. 
Overloading a driver’s run will generally produce con- 
fusion and interfere seriously with the systematic haul- 
ing of the coal, and this in turn will affect and dissatisfy 
the loaders, who will cease to put out their regular supply 
of coal. What I have said about the charm under which 
the loader works may seem pure sentiment to many, but 
it is nevertheless the deep philosophy of the men who 
load the coal at the working face. Attend, therefore, to 
the placing of the first car in each room in the morning. 


WorK OF CUTTING THE COAL 


Where the coal is cut by machine, it is important that 
each miner should square up his place ready for the 
machine-runner. If this is not done, the loader is very 
apt to find his coal is not cut when he comes to work 
the next day. A machine-runner who cuts coal by the ton 
or car will give the most attention to those places that are 
properly squared up and ready for cutting. The best 
results are obtained when every loader understands the 
importance of being ready for the machine. Many loaders 
give this matter little or no attention. Instead of ar- 
ranging their work accordingly, they will continue to load 
all their loose coal until the last car is loaded, before 
starting to square up in readiness for the machine. 


Work OF THE DAYMEN 


Although contrary to the modern policy of division 
of labor, it will frequently be found of advantage to have 
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a crew of daymen available for any kind of work that 
may be required of them, from laying a track to driv- 
ing a mule. It is possible for loaders to devote much 
of their spare time to cleaning up the track in their 
rooms and repairing it when necessary, which would be 
to their own advantage as it would facilitate the move- 
ment of the cars in and out of the rooms. By so doing, 
men can do much to increase their regular daily output 
of coal. A working place is not in good shape when it 
requires handling the coal two or three times before 
it can be loaded into the car, because the track does not 
reach the face of the room. 

Again, in the operation of every mine there are good 
and bad places, and the mine foreman often finds it 
expedient to make allowances in the working of hard 
places. The best of judgment is required in doing this, 
in order to treat all men fairly and with equal justice. 
The bad places must be worked, and it is often better 
policy to pay a good miner something extra to work 
the place than to give it to a less experienced miner or 
the last man on the job. In my opinion it is a bad 
policy to put a newcomer into the worst place in the 
mine. These men should be given an even chance with 
the old loaders, in order to secure permanent recruits 
and maintain a good force of loaders that will be always 
available when conditions require. 
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The Year—A year is the period of time in which the earth 
completes one revolution in its orbit. 

The solar year (365 d., 5 hr., 48 min., 45.51 sec.) marks a 
complete revolution about the sun. 

The sidereal year (365 d., 6 hr., 9 min., 8.97 sec.) marks a 
complete revolution with respect to a fixed star. 


CIRCULAR MEASURE 


60 seconds = 1 minute 

60: minutes’ =o ‘degree 4a a ee bee Che eee ere 3,600 seconds 
15’ depréees = 1 ‘hour angles ann gee ea oe eee 900 minutes 
30 degrees: = 71 (slene Cus aad cae ee Chee Sen TL eee 1,800 minutes 
12 signs = 1 great circle or circumference.............. 360 degrees 


The “sign” is one of the twelve divisions of the zodiac, 
which correspond to the twelve calendar months of the year. 
The sign has no practical value technically. 

It is often convenient to express the length of an are, or 
the angle it subtends, in terms of the radius of the circle. In 
that case, the unit of length is called a “radian.” A radian is 
a length of are equal to the describing radius. Its value 
expressed in degrees is 180° + 7m = 180/3.14159 = 57.2958 deg., 
Or 57° 17’ 44.88”. Since the length of the circumference of a 
a cake is 27r, there are 27 radians in a circumference or 360 

eg. 

Circular measure is used in the measurement of angles 
and in the estimation of latitude,-longitude and solar or sun 
time, which varies from standard time according to the loca- 
tion of the observer. 


Measurement of Time—The passing of time is measured by 
the revolution of the earth on its axis, as determined by the 
observation of the sun or one of the fixed stars when crossing 
the meridian of a place. <A single revolution of the earth 
marks a period of 24 hr. or one day. 


Sun Time—Owing to the inclination of the earth’s axis to 
the plane of its orbit and the eccentricity of the orbit, the 
sun’s apparent motion in the celestial sphere is not wholly 
uniform, on which account solar time is referred to a “mean 
sun” having an assumed uniform motion. 


Equation of Time—The difference between the mean sun 
and the true or observed sun, expressed in hours, minutes 
and seconds, is called the “equation of time.’ This is found 
for any date in the “Ephemeris” or Nautical Almanac. 


Sidereal Time—The apparent movement of the fixed stars, 
unlike that of the sun, is uniform, which makes the sidereal 
day correspond precisely with one complete revolution of the 
earth on its axis. About Mar. 21, or at the vernal equinox, 
sidereal time agrees with mean sun or solar time. 


Loeal Time—When the 24-hr. cycle is referred to the local 
meridian as zero (noon or midnight) the indicated hour is the 
local time, or the time for that place only. Since there are 
360 deg. in a circle, which marks 1 day or 24 hr. of the celestial 
equator, 1 hr. corresponds to 360+ 24 —=15 deg. Hence, a 
difference of 15 deg. marks a difference of 1 hr. in local time. 
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There is a certain knack in shoveling coal, and it will 
be found worth while to employ an experienced man 
whose duty it will be to train green loaders and to show 
them how to handle a pick and to shovel coal. A good 
loader can handle a pick or shovel equally well in either 
hand. He knows how to use both his back and legs when 
shoveling, instead of doing all the work with his arms. 
Such a training as I mention here will develop a good 
class of loaders who will be able to mine and load more 
coal in a day than is possible without such training. 

The course of training should include the location, 
drilling, charging and firing of shotholes so as to produce 
the best results. I have seen men who weigh not over 125 
Ib. load eight 2-ton cars of coal by 4 o’clock and be ready 
to do the same thing the next day. I have seen other 
men, husky fellows, who were hardly able to finish loading 
six cars because of their inexperience in the handling 
of pick and shovel. 

Digging is an important part of the work of the loader. 
All cutting machines leave a bottom coal to be taken up, 
and no shot brings down all the coal. For this reason, 
the work must be squared up as the face is advanced, and 
made ready for a new cut with the machine. The loader 


must be trained and shown the best manner to perform all 
GEORGE STOCKDALE. 


this work. 
Mt. Braddock, Penn. 
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Longitude, Latitude—Longitude is the distance either east 
or west of the meridian of Greenwich, which is marked by the 
Royal Observatory, and measured in degrees, minutes and sec- 
onds, on the equator. There are thus 180 deg. of east longi- 
tude and 180 deg. of west longitude. 

Latitude is likewise distance north or south of the equator, 
measured in degrees, minutes and seconds, on any meridian or 
great circle passing through the poles. There are thus 90 
deg. of north latitude and 90 deg. of south latitude. 

Standard Time—To obviate the confusion caused by the 
difference in local time, a system of “standard time’ has been 
adopted. Starting from the meridian of Greenwich, standard 
time is 1 hr. later for each 15’ deg. of east longitude, and 1 hr, 
earlier for each 15 deg. of west longitude. Calling the equa- 
torial circumference of the earth 25,000 mi., a degree of longi- 
tude represents a distance on the equator of 25,000 + 360 = 69.4 
mi. Hence, 1 hr. (15 deg.) corresponds to a distance of prac- 
tically 1,000 mi. at the equator. 

In the United States and Canada, there are four divisions of 
standard time, known as Eastern, Central, Mountain and 
Pacifie time, which are exactly 1 hr. apart. These are all 
referred to the observatory at Greenwich, which marks the 
zero of longitude. 

Eastern time is the solar time of the meridian 75 deg. west 
longitude, and is the standard time for all places within 7% 
deg. on either side of that meridian. Eastern time is therefore 
75 +15 —5 hr. earlier than Greenwich time. 

Central time is solar time for the meridian 90 deg. west 
longitude, and is likewise standard for all places within 7% 
deg. east or west of that meridian. Central time is 1 hr. 
earlier than Eastern time. 

Mountain time is solar time for the meridian 105 deg. west 
longitude and standard for all places within 7% deg. east or 
west of that meridian. Mountain time is 1 hr. earlier than 
central! time. 

Pacifie time is solar time for the meridian 120 deg. west 
longitude and standard for all places within 7% deg. east or 
west of that meridian. Pacific time is 1 hr. earlier than 
mountain time. 

When it is noon at the observatory at Greenwich it is 7 
a.m. at New York, 6 a.m. at Chicago, 5 a.m. at Denver and 
4 a.m. at San Francisco. At the same time it is 1 p.m. at 
Berlin and Rome, 2 p.m. at Petrograd and 8 p.m. in the Philip- 
pines. 

Civil Time—The day, for all common purposes of reckoning, 
begins and ends at midnight. The 24 hr. are divided into two 
periods of 12 hr. each. The hours from midnight to noon are 
designated by the letters a.m. (ante meridian), and those from 
noon to midnight by the letters p.m. (post meridian). 


Astronomical Time—The astronomical day is reckoned 
from noon to noon, the hours being counted from 1 to 24. The 
astronomical day begins 12 hr. later than the civil day, as the 
following comparisons will show: 


Civil time, Nov. 6, 3 a.m.; Nov. 6, 3 p.m.; Nov. 7, 3 a.m. 
Astronomical time, Nov. 5,15 hr.; Nov. 6,3 hr.; Nov. 6,15 hr. 
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Flow of Water im Pipe Lime 


A horizontal pipe line having a diameter of 12 in. gradu- 
ally reduces in cross-section to a diameter of 3 in., and 
then increases gradually to its original size. The water 
has a velocity of 5 ft. per sec. in the larger section of 
the pipe. I would like to ask, Neglecting friction, how 
does the pressure vary along the axis of this pipe? Also, 
does this reduction of sectional area affect the flow of 
the water in the pipe or reduce the quantity of water that 
wil be discharged under the same head ? 

ConsTANT READER. 

Mountain Park, Alberta, Canada. 


Assuming a full flow of water in a pipe line under 
a constant head, a gradual reduction in the sectional area 
of the pipe, followed immediately by a gradual enlarge- 
ment to the original area, will not materially affect 
the flow of water in the pipe. The velocity of the water at 
any point will vary inversely as the sectional area, or 
inversely as the square of the diameter at such point. 
In other words, the velocity ratio is always equal to the 
square of the inverse diameter ratio, which in this case 
ieee ye 4? 16. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, the velocity of 
the water at the throat, where the diameter of the pipe 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING FLOW OF WATER IN PIPE 


has been reduced to 3 in., is 16 times the velocity in the 
original section of the pipe. 

But in the flow of a fluid through a conduit, the pressure 
at any given point varies as the square of the velocity of 
the flowing medium. Hence, ignoring friction, the pres- 
sure at the throat of the pipe in this case is 167 = 256 
times the pressure in the original section before the reduc- 
tion of area took place. This is in accordance with the 
principle of the well-known Venturi meter. There is 
practically no loss of energy owing to the contraction of 
the vein, providing the decrease and increase are gradual. 
The pressure head being converted into velocity head and 
vice versa. . 

Pittsburgh Coal Prices in the 

Cleveland Market 


I have sometimes wondered why your Cleveland market 
report quotes Youghiogheny, while Pittsburgh quotes 
the “Pittsburgh district.” Pittsburgh district  in- 
cludes Youghiogheny, as well as Monongahela, nearly to 
Brownsville. Cleveland could quote the larger district, 
because it is made by the railroads with a uniform freight, 
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except of course that Youghiogheny coal is different in 
quality from Monongahela. I admit this is true to an ex- 
tent, but I doubt whether a definite price difference ex- 
ists, except sometimes in slack coal. The physical differ- 
ence is that the Youghiogheny runs more as a gas coal 
and the other more as steam coal. As the freights are the 
same, the mining rate the same and there is always more 
coal mined everywhere than needed, the market has hardly 
any opportunity to establish a difference in price. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. B. E. V. L. 


The reason that Youghiogheny is quoted in preference 
to Pittsburgh district is because Youghiogheny is the 
standard western Pennsylvania coal in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. Some Pennsylvania steam coal comes in over the 
Pennsylvania Pan Handle and is known locally as “Pan 
Handle” coal. There is a small trade for Youghiogheny, 
mine-run and slack. There is a little domestic trade and 
a good lake trade. Youghiogheny is the standard lake 
fuel. 

Fairmont coal is better known and more extensively 
used there than Pennsylvania bituminous coals. When the 
market is down, the West Virginia operators will under- 
bid the western Pennsylvania producers. In a low mar- 
ket there is a good deal of Youghiogheny slack sent there, 
and some Pan Handle. The latter usually sells at five to 
ten cents less than the gas coal and is treated on the 
same basis as No. 8, which it very closely resembles. 

Motor Trouble 


I have had considerable trouble in the operation of a 
mine motor and would lke to ask if you can explain the 
difficulty and tell me how to remedy it. The motor ap- 
pears to get too much power when the controller is on the 
first point, which causes it to burn out. 

Homer City, Penn. J. M. Conran. 


The trouble is probably due to the motor being “hooked 
up” improperly; that is to say, the connections in the 
wiring are wrong. This is easily remedied by anyone hav- 
ing sufficient intelligence to investigate the matter. If 
the system is not thoroughly understood, however, a 
diagram of the wiring can be obtained from the makers 
of the machine. 

The fact is there is not sufficient resistance in the cir- 
cuit when the controller is on the first point, and as a 
result too much current flows through the motor before 
the latter has picked up speed sufficient to generate the 
required amount of counter-electromotive force, which 
takes the place of the resistance after the motor has at- 
tained its full speed. 

It is important to always protect the circuit by fuses, 
so that in case anything is wrong in the connections, it 
will not result in burning out the motor, which will be 
prevented by the melting of the fuse and the consequent 
breaking of the current. 
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Miscellameous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 

QVues.—Explain by means of a sketch the proper ar- 
rangement of a blowing fan and its connection with the 
downcast shaft, assuming the mine is generating gas and 
a possible explosion may destroy the fan. 

Ans.—As shown in Fig. 1, the fan should be set back 
a suitable distance from the top of the shaft, which is 
surmounted by explosion doors opening upward and de- 
signed to relieve 
the pressure owing 
to the explosion 
and thus prevent 
the destruction of 






Explosion 
Deors 





the fan. As shown {U3 a: 
in the figure, the ~“". ee 
fan wheel is sur-. & 
rounded by a spir- 15 

al casing that ex- an 8 
pands regularly ; | é 
Prom cay *poty aie fee . 

short distance 


FIG. 1. SHOWING POSITION OF FAN 


from the cutoff c. 
From c to b the casing is concentric with the fan wheel, 
the expansion starting at b. The distance ch must not 
be less than the distance between two consecutive blade 
tips, in order to prevent the back-lash of air at this 
point. 

Atmospheric air enters the fan by the intake circle, 
and passing through the compartments between the blades, 
flows around the fan in the direction of rotation, as in- 
dicated by the arrows. The curve of the spiral casing is 
continued on the floor of the fan drift, which has a slight 
inclination toward the shaft. The center of the fan 
should be set back about 50 ft. from the shaft. The fan 
is partly sunk in a pit lined with concrete walls, which 
furnish a good foundation for the fan and the building 
or fan house. 

Ques.—Are you in favor of the use of mixed lights in 
a mine where explosive gases are generated? Give full 
reasons. 

Ans.—No. Where safety lamps are required to be 
used in certain portions of a mine generating gas, with 
a few possible exceptions where the two portions of the 
mine are widely separated, thereby affording ample pro- 
tection against the gas finding its way from the section 
in which it is generated into the other section of the 
mine, the entire mine should be worked exclusively on 
safety lamps. The reason for this is the ever-present 
danger that in the operation of the mine an open light 
may find its way into the gaseous section of the mine; 
or the gas generated in that section may be forced back 
into the other section of the mine by reason of a local 
explosion in the first section, or by an unprecedented fall 
of roof in that section, or by the setting open of the 
division doors and the consequent disarrangement of the 
ventilation. Again, the fact that gas is generated in these 
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measures makes it possible that gas may be generated 
in those parts of the mine where it has not previously 
appeared. This may occur at any time and _ perhaps 
because of a general subsidence of the roof formation 
or as a result of a squeeze or creep extending more or 
less throughout the mine. These reasons are sufficient 
to require the exclusive use of safety lamps in a mine 
any portion of which is generating gas in such quantities 
as to require their use in other parts of the mine. 

Ques.—How often is it desirable that a boiler should 
be cleaned ? 

Ans.—The frequency of cleaning a boiler will depend 
upon the purity of the. feed water used. It is impor- 
tant that boilers should be cleaned at regular intervals. 
In the great majority of cases, the cleaning of the boiler 
should not be delayed for a period longer than one week, 
and in many cases more frequent cleaning is necessary. 

Ques.—What is a steam separator, and why is its use 
desirable ? 

Ans.—A steam separator is an arrangement or device 
for separating the entrained water from the steam before 
the latter is permitted to pass into the cylinder of the 
engine. The use of a separator provides comparatively 
dry steam and prevents the accumulation of water in 
the steam line and the cylinder. When water is per- 
mitted to accumulate in a steam cylinder, there is danger 
that the cylinder head may be knocked out by the move- 
ment of the piston to and fro in the cylinder, the water 
being incompressible. 

Ques.—Describe the process of forepoling used in driy- 
ing a heading under a tender roof in a mine. 

Ans.—This system is shown in Fig. 2. The props 
A, B and Care set at regular intervals as the heading 
is advanced. In order to prevent the frail roof from 
falling between 
the timbers, flat 
spiles a, b and ¢ 
are driven in 
consecutively 
over the last col- 
lar set next to 
the face of the 
coal. These spiles 
are formed of 2- 
in. planks 8 or 
10 in. wide and sharpened at one end to facilitate their 
driving. The figure shows the manner in which the 
spiles are driven up in order as the face advances. 

Ques.—What is the chief thing to be remembered 
while wearing an apparatus? 

Ans.—Your own safety and those that are with you: 
also, that men caught in a mine explosion or fire should 
not be considered as dead until life is found to be extinct. 
It is important to note constantly that the apparatus is 
working properly and that the supply of oxygen remaining 
is sufficient to enable you to make good your escape to the 
surface, making due allowance for unavoidable delays. 
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Book on Smokeless Combustion 


COMBUSTION AND SMOKELESS FURNACES. By Joseph W. 
Hays. Pp. vii + 116 + 2 index; 64%x9¥% in.; 21 illus. Sec- 
ond edition (revised). Joseph W. Hays, publisher, Rogers 
Park, Chicago. Cloth boards, $2. 


Remembering a lively little book on a similar subject en- 


titled “How to Build Up Furnace Efficiency” written by the’ 


same author and reviewed in the issue of “Coal Age” of Nov. 
14, 1914, the reviewer expected much pleasure in the perusal 
of the volume about to be discussed. The book being re- 
viewed makes more pretentions than the other, but is disap- 
pointing for one cannot but realize that Mr. Hays is at his 
best in the furnace room and not so much at home when.he 
begins to discuss chemistry and thermodynamics as abstract 
sciences, aS he endeavors to do in parts of the present volume, 

The first of all his difficulties is his wrong conceptions 
about the “absolute zero.” This point on the thermometric 
scale is purely an abstraction, about as dependable as the 
point on the chronometric scale once volubly pointed out by a 
conductor on a “tin lizzie’ street car plying between St. 
Johns Place and Borough Hall in Brooklyn. The happy Teu- 
ton who presided over this pretentious vehicle was dancing 
round the post which serves to operate the doors and hold the 
nickels and was joyously proclaiming—this was in August a 
year ago—that in five days the Germans would be in Paris. 

Now he had every reason to figure that given a continu- 
ance of the phenomena which were up to that time apparent 
the Germans would enter Paris in five days, but he over- 
looked some countervailing conditions, and only a few days 
afterward it looked as if in a month the Allies would enter 
Berlin, which indication also failed of realization. 


ABSOLUTE ZERO ONLY AN ABSTRACTION 


It is somewhat similar with the absolute zero. The phe- 
nomena around ordinary temperatures point unerringly to a 
certain conclusion, but when lower temperatures are reached, 
the countervailing conditions modify these phenomena con- 
siderably. It appears that at 0 deg. C. a gas shrinks 1 part in 
273.7 for every decline. of 1 deg. C. and that the denominator 
273.7 should be increased by adding the scale temperature to 
obtain the contraction per degree Centigrade at any other nor- 
mal temperature. 

It is extremely easy to fall into the error of believ- 
ing that as this is true for all perfect gases and for rea- 
sonably large ranges of temperature it is true to the limit 
so that a gas will be without volume whatever at —273.7 
deg. C. As the gas has shrunk to nothingness it can have 
no molecular motion and hence no heat and the tempera- 
ture attained has accordingly been termed the absolute zero. 
But no thinking man ever believes gas so retiring as to 
dissolve into nothingness, and no one ever had any right to 
proclaim this point an absolute zero; for if the gas ceased to 
exist, it could have no temperature, and if it continued to 
exist, there was nothing to prevent a belief in a still lower 
temperature. In fact, the so-called ‘absolute zero” has been 
reached within a few degrees since the concept was first put 
into writing, and there is no evidence at such low tempera- 
tures that the law of shrinkage holds good or that there are 
not profounder temperatures yet possible in both theory and 
practice. 

But we are troubled to know what to say, for after all 
what does Joseph W. Hays really mean? On page 38 he says, 
“There is no point strictly speaking when heat ceases and 
cold begins,” and on page 4, he declares that “at this point 
[that at which he suggests that motion is at an end] what 
we call cold ceases—it cannot get any colder—and heat has 
its origin or beginning. This point has been definitely fixed 
by scientific calculations. It is 273.7 deg. below the zero of 
Centigrade. It is known as the absolute, or true, zero of 
heat energy.” So on page 3 he tells us that there is no point 
at which heat begins, and on page 4 assures us that there is 
such a point. Both statements cannot be correct. Which 
guess is the right one no one knows, but certainly —273.7 is 
not that limit. 
uring. 

On page 7 of the book which is being reviewed is to be 
found the veriest piece of spreadeagle Americanism: “Many 
of the highest authorities in physics and many of the Amer- 
ican schools have adopted the Rowland determination [of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat], while others adhere to 


It is nothing but a convenient basis for fig-. 


the final figures given by Joule.” There is nothing objection- 
able so far; but then follows: ‘The Joule unit is generally 
accepted in Great Britain, and it would accordingly seem con- 
sistent to follow the British standard or cease reckoning in 
‘British thermal units’ and adopt a unit of our own. As the 
Rowland experiments were conducted at Baltimore, it would 
be easy for those who prefer the Rowland figure to substitute 
‘Baltimore’ for ‘British,’ and thus, while not abandoning the 
abbreviation ‘B.t.u. make plain what they mean when refer- 
ring to a thermal unit.” 


BALTIMORE THERMAL UNITS NOT NEEDED 


A remarkable suggestion and one which would be worthy 
of some consideration if we were accustomed to conduct our 
calorimetric investigations by finding what work a pound of 
fuel would do and if we then determined by the Joule or the 
Rowland mechanical equivalent the number of thermal units 
generated. As a matter of fact we do no such thing. We 
take the coal, burn it and see what heat it develops, and if 
Joule and Rowland were 100 per cent. wrong in their deter- 
mination,. the number of thermal units credited to a pound 
of fuel would not be one more or one less. For your informa- 
tion, Mr. Hays, the word ‘British’ applies to the pound and 
to the Fahrenheit degree and not to the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, the people of the United Kingdom and of this 
country also being unfortunately wedded to these undesir- 
able units, though of course the latter monstrosity hailed 
from France. To their credit the French people knew enough 
to take up with a somewhat better unit introduced by a 
Swede. 

After all, when we now use “British thermal unit” and 
“calorie,” we rarely refer to the pound or the gram at all; 
for the water raised 1 deg. Fahrenheit or Centigrade, as the 
case may be, is usually figured in like units to those used to 
measure the fuel burned. 

Perhaps it might be as well to replace the term “British 
thermal unit” by “Fahrenheit thermal ratio,’ for when we 
say that a coal gives 14,000 thermal units we mean that a 
unit by weight of that coal will raise 14,000 units by weight 
of water 1 deg. Fahrenheit. The unit of weight, whether 
ounce, pound or ton, is not considered. It is not a number of 
units which we have, but a factor; and when we want calories 
in place of British thermal units, we pay no attention to the 
relative size of the gram and pound, but divide by 1.8, the 
ratio of the units in the thermometric scale. So after all, 
“British” is a misnomer and “Baltimore” a still greater folly. 


SUMMARY OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED 


Having done what a censor of technical books should do 
before they are published, if he had the time to do it, it is 
necessary to say something about the book itself, which it 
must be confessed is far better than the extracts just quoted. 
It commences with ‘Heat and Combustion” and then discusses 
“Combustion and the Boiler Furnace.” Very clearly Mr. Hays 
shows that the work of the furnace is separate from that of 
the boiler, and he treats the relation between combustion and 
its calorific effect in another chapter. 

In the “Chimney Evil,” he deals not with smoke so much 
as with the carbon monoxide which is in that smoke. The 
generation of this monoxide is a greater cause of the in- 
efficiency of a furnace than is the generation of dense smoke, 
and the author suggests that the diffusion of the monoxide 
through the air may do more harm than fuliginous clouds of 
soot. 

Then he discusses all the failings of different classes of 
furnaces, both mechanical and hand-fired, and none of them 
escapes scathing criticism. Be it understood, however, that 
he speaks always of types and not of specific makes, and 
being generalizations his descriptions of the methods of oper- 
ation and application are sometimes not as clear as one might 
wish. The illustrations are the merest sketches, exhibiting 
boiler settings rather than grates. 

Still the reader will find much sterling wisdom, for Mr. 
Hays is an extremely practical engineer with an original 
point of view and firm convictions. In the final appendix he 
discusses as a sort of afterthought flue-gas analysis, the effect 
of soot in preventing radiation of heat and the use of soot 
cleaners in water-tube boilers. Mr. Hays is never uninterest- 
ing; he is always practical, and his book cannot fail to be 
of great profit. 
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The anthracite coal tax ot 1913 was declared unconstitu- 
tional Sy the State Supreme Court on Oct. 28, and as a result 
the state will lose nearly $10,000,000 in taxes. The opinion, 
written by Justice Stewart, reverses the decision of Judge 
Kunkel, of the Dauphin County Court, rendered several 
months ago, the local jurist holding the act constitutional 
and valid. 

The act, which levies a 2% per cent. tax on anthracite 
coal mined, was operative for two years, or from July 1, 1918, 
to July 1, this year, when it was supplemented by the Dawson 
Act of 1915, which provides a similar tax, but provides that 
instead of dividing the tax among all the municipalities of 
the anthracite region, the tax shall be split 50-50, the state 
sharing with the municipalities that produce the fuel. 

Coal companies from the start opposed the imposition of 
the tax and hundreds of appeals from the settlements of 
Auditor-General Powell were filed in the Dauphin County 
Court. The conclusion reached by Judge Kunkel, however, 
was based on the case of the Alden Coal Co. involving the 
collection of $7,792.76, due for the six-months period from 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 19138. 

Judge Kunkel in his opinion held that the act was crudely 
drawn in that there was no express requirements that the 
operator shall pay the tax. 

Only $20,000 has been paid into the state treasury by 
the anthracite coal companies under the act, and all of this 
under protest. This money will probably be returned by a 
special act of the next legislature, but there is no possibility 
that the $9,000,000 or more collected by the coal companies 
can be paid back to the consumers. It is said on an average 
of 10 to 15 cents a ton was charged by the operators to cover 
the amount of the tax. Under the coal tax act of 1915, the 
collection of the tax under the act of 19138, expired July 1, 
this year, so that the excess charges of the coal operators 
covered a period of two years. 

Justice Stewart’s opinion was not unanimous, for Jus- 
tices Porter and Frazer dissented. In reversing the Dauphin 
County Court, Justice Stewart said in part: 


“When the necessary effect of the legislation is to create 
inequality of burdens as we here see it, are those complain- 
ing of the injustice to receive no other answer than that while 
the constitution promises them equality in the matter of 
taxation, that because it failed to place restriction upon the 
legislature’s right to distribute the tax it collects, that there- 
fore the purpose of the legislation is not to be inquired into? 
If constitutional requirements are to be circumvented by 


such simple and easy process of reasoning, the question may 


yet be asked derisively of the constitution, ‘What is all this 
worth?’ ”’ 

Just what effect the decision will have on the 1915 act 
is not known, although it is said that the latter may be 
declared unconstitutional. 

So far no settlements under the 1915 law have been made, 
but many of the coal companies have protested against the 
provisions of the new act requiring statements of coal mined. 

As soon as it is settled that no appeal will be taken by 
the state, some companies will make an effort to return to the 
consumers the tax collected under the 1913 act, but if the 
state attempts to collect the tax under escheat proceedings 
no tax money will be returned at present. 


Jersey Central Must Sell Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 


The United States District Court on Oct. 28 decreed that 
the ownership of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. by the 
Central R.R. of New Jersey is a combination in restraint of 
trade and that the Central company must dispose of its inter- 
est in that concern. 

The decree filed by the court is on the decision of the court 
last June in the government’s anti-trust suit against the 
Reading company, Jersey Central and others. The court at 
that time suggested that the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre com- 
pany be divorced from the Jersey Central. 

As the subject of this separation was not argued when the 
case was heard, the court in its decision last June suggested 
it for consideration of counsel when the scope of the decree 
came to be determined. There was a difference of opinion as 
to in what form the decree should be and the court on the 
above date decided that the union of the Philadelphia & 
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Reading Coal & Tron Co. and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. through the instrumentality of the Reading company 
is a combination in restraint of trade and violates the anti- 
trust act of 1890. 

The Reading company, a holding corporation, owns all the 
stock of the coal and iron company and a majority of the 
stock of the Jersey Central, the last named in turn owning 
a majority of the stock of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 

The court decreed that after 90 days from date the defend- 
ants must submit a plan for the disposal by the Jersey Cen- 
tral of all the stock and other securities of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. now owned by it unless an appeal is 
taken to the United States Supreme Court. If the defendants 
fail to present a plan the court will take such further steps 
by receivership or otherwise as may then seem necessary. 

Pending the disposal of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co.’s stock, the Jersey Central, the Reading Co. and all other 
corporations controlling any stock are enjoined from vot- 
ing it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Weatherly—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has commenced 
work on the construction on a drainage tunnel in an effort 
to clear its workings of water at Buck Mountain. 


Williamstown—tThe forestry services of the Pennsylvania 
R.R., the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. and the Susquehanna Coal Co. were repre- 
sented at the meeting of the timber owners of Dauphin 
County on Oct. 26, and organization of the Susquehanna For- 
est Fire Protective Association was completed. The forestry 
protective department of the Pennsylvania R.R. includés about 
10,000 acres of woodland; the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. preserves comprise about 15,000 acres and the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co. timber holdings cover some 5,000 to 10,000 
acres. 


Tamaqua—After an idleness of 8 days the 600 employees 
of the Maryd Coal Co., at Maryd colliery near here have 
resumed work. The trouble originated over the handling 
of grievances by the mine committee of the mine workers. 
Three “locals” are formed by the men at this colliery and of 
this number the Maryd local claimed the larger percentage 
of employees and appointed the mine committee. This com- 
mittee, it was claimed by the other two locals, would not 
handle their troubles, when asked again and again, and when 
the two locals composed of the other employees endeavored 
to have the committee replaced by one of their selection, they 
were met with a refusal by the company officials, who 
claimed that but one mine committee was all they were com- 
pelled to deal with. The company officials found that the 
dissenting locals had the majority of employees enrolled and 
they at once met the new committee. Upon the acceptance 
of the committee the men decided to return to work pending 
an adjustment of their trouble. 


Shamokin—As the result of an explosion of a boiler, the 
fan and boilerhouse of the Susquehanna Coal Co., at Sha- 
mokin, was completely destroyed recently, causing a loss to 
the property amounting to $2,500. Charles Schlegle, a fire- 
man in the employ of the company, was probably fatally 
injured. 

Bituminous 


Robertsdale—The Rockhill Iron & Coal Co. is installing 
a 500-kWw. Kerr mixed pressure turbo-generator at the Wood- 
vale plant, where a fireproof boiler- and power-house is 
under construction. Hoffman Bros. of Punxsutawney, have 
had two diamond drills at work on the company’s property 
for almost two years and contract for two new slopes has 
recently been awarded to the S. J. Harry Co. of Connells- 
ville. The East Broad Top R.R., over which this coal is 
shipped, is erecting a new transfer plant at Mt. Union 
equipped with conveyors, picking tables, ete, to handle an 
Increased output. 


Indiana—One of the worst car famines ever experienced 
by the coal operators of this part of the state has struck the 
Somerset and Indiana County coal fields, just at a time when 
the coal business was beginning to boom. It is stated by the 
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operators dependent on the Baltimore & Ohio and Western 
Maryland railroads for shipping facilities from the Somerset 
County field that the car shortage last week amounted to 
about 30 per cent. In Indiana County it is stated that the 
shortage is leading to a curtailment of output, the mines 
working only part time, whereas they might be working full 
time on the orders now received. In Somerset County some 
of the coal is being stored in the hope that the car famine 
will soon be relieved. 


Connellsville—The shipments of coke from the Connells- 
ville region recently amounted to 437,000 tons per week while 
production only reached 428,000 tons. The region as a whole 
is operating at approximately 80 per cent. of its total oven 
capacity. The Connellsville coke operators are scouring the 
country for men to operate the idle ovens: 

Work has been started in cleaning up the Gaylord mine 
of the Pittsburgh & Cleveland Coal Co. 


Adamsburgh—The Edna No. 1 Mine of the Pittsburgh & 
Baltimore Coal Co. will shortly resume operations after an 
idleness of a year. It is reported that the company has sev- 
eral large orders booked which will mean steady employment 
for about 250 men. 


VIRGINIA 


Toms Creek—The Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. has 
placed 550 ovens in blast at this place, and it is reported 
that others will be placed in operation at Inman and other 
localities in Wise County field. It is said that this activity is 
largely the result of preparations for blowing in the Max 
Meadows and other iron furnaces in southwest Virginia, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—According to the statement of Earl A. Henry, 
chief of the Department of Mines, the operations of the 
United States Coal and Coke Co. in McDowell County have 
established a remarkable casualty record. It is believed 
that this is the best record ever made in West Virginia and 
it is said that it has never been equalled in the United States 
in the same character of mines. Employing 1,667 men, of 
whom 1,095 were foreigners, and producing approximately 
1,618,490 tons of coal, only one man was lost through fatal 
accident in the fiscal year ending June 30. During the same 
period of time, 455 fatal accidents occurred in the entire state, 
the tonnage per fatality being 140,856 tons. 


Huntington—All previous coal loading records on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. for a single day were recently sur- 
passed when 2,875 cars were loaded with 145,300 tons. The 
nearest previous record was on Oct. 18, when 2,559 cars were 
loaded with 119,235 tons. It is expected that the loadings for 
October will exceed those for September which up to that 
time was the best month in the road’s history. 


Belington—The coal mines in Tygart Valley are showing 
great improvement. Plenty of work is in sight, and the min- 
ers who have been on the “watchful waiting” list are now 
selecting places. The Davis Colliery Co. has started to open 
the Junior mines which have been closed for some months. 
Preparations are under way at the Meriden mine for a large 
tonnage. Century, Lillian, Arden and Gage are working daily 
while Dartmoor and Weaver are working better than for 
many months. Other small mines are running to capacity 
and it is believed that by Dec. 1 all the mines and ovens in 
the territory will be in full operation. 


KENTUCKY 


Hartford—Neighbor Bros. have opened a 6-ft. vein of fine 
coal on the Taylor lands, near Beaver Dam, Ky., and are 
retailing lump and nut coal from the workings. 

Bevier—The tipple at the mine of the Crescent Coal Co. 
was destroyed in a recent fire. Several weeks will be 
required in reconstructing this part of the plant. 


Whitesburg—In order to fill the increased orders for coal 
from the fields around Fleming, McRoberts, Jenkins, Dunham 
and Haymond, several hundred men have been put to work 
in the mines during the past few days. It is said that the 
plant of the Elk Horn Mining Corporation of Fleming and 
Beaver Creek will about double its present output during the 
next three weeks, besides starting up the mines in Hemphill 
which have been standing idle for nearly 12 months. Practi- 
cally the same conditions prevail in all the other fields of 
eastern Kentucky. 


Haymond—In drilling for water near this town a rich 
flow of natural gas was discovered at a depth of a little less 
than 150 ft. It is generally believed that the Pottersfork 
section is rich in gas and will soon become a producing 
territory. It is said that a company will be immediately 
organized for the development of the property on a large 
scale. It is also believed that oil exists in this territory. 
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Martin’s Ferry—It is reported that all the idle mines in 
this section would, if operating, employ only about 2,000 men. 
This means that only the small mines are idle and that the 
coming of winter finds the men either employed at other 
mines or in other occupations. With two or three exceptions 
it is said that all the big mines in the entire field are working. 


Bellaire—The Schick Coal Mine shut down recently by a 
strike has resumed work. The old check weighman com- 
plained of by the miners was put back to digging coal. The 
miners complained of the check weighman and elected a new 
one. When this man reported for work the company refused 
to recognize him and the miners struck. The strike was 
settled at a conference of the sub-district officials and mine 
owners. 


Fairpoint—With approximately 100 miners employed the 
Fairpoint Coal Co. has resumed operation for the first time 
since the eastern Ohio coal strike was declared. It is said 
that conditions in the eastern Ohio coal field look much 
better than a month ago, and it is believed that a steady 
return to normal business will follow. 


Athens—That officials of the Sunday Creek Co. believe 
there will be an adjustment of freight rates and the wage 
scale with the miners in the near future is indicated by the 
heavy expenditures made by the company. Tipples have 
been rebuilt at three mines already, and it is reported that 
new equipment for 10 of the 23 mines of the company in south- 
eastern Ohio has been ordered. 


Lathrop—Preparations are under way for the resumption 
of work at the mines of the Black Diamond Coal Co., at 
Lathrop, which have been closed since June 1. A force of 
men is engaged in cleaning up the mine, and 200 miners will 
be placed at work at once. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—R. W. Ropiequet, attorney of the St. Louis Coal 
Traffic Bureau, delivered an address recently to the Belleville 
Commercial Club on “The Railroad Situation and How It 
Affects Belleville.” He spoke particularly about how Belle- 
ville’s coal interests are affected by the railroad situation. 


Hillsboro—State’s Attorney Major has consented to drop 
the prosecutions begun recently against the pit committee of 
the local miners’ union, charged with interfering with the 
employment of five miners who were members of the state 
militia. The state officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America have agreed to reinstate the militiamen, who had 
been suspended. They are to be permitted to remain in both 
the militia and the union and are to be compensated by the 
union for the time lost while they were under suspension. 


COLORADO 

Denver—The Bear River Coal Co., George N. Sparling, 
president, 732 Gas & Electric Building, Denver, who in July, 
1914, filed on 160 acres of Government coal land in Routt 
County, Colo., and opened a mine at that time and has since 
been driving entries under the ruling that only development 
work could be done till the land was appraised and paid 
for, has succeeded in having this done and is now going 
ahead pushing the production of coal. The mine is located 
at Bear River. Shaker screens are being installed. The 
coal is 10 ft. thick. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—Suit to foreclose a mortgage of $250,000 on the 
properties of the Issaquah & Superior Coal Mining Co. has 
been started by a local bank which holds the mortgage. The 
bank bought the notes and mortgage last July at a sale held 
by the U. S. Marshal. 


Auburn—It is reported that after several weeks of pros- 
pecting, J. G. Evans has found a rich bed of coal three miles 
northeast of Auburn. The coal -bed is apparently 6 ft. or 
more in thickness and covers an unknown area. The coal 
is said to compare favorably with the best from the Black 
Diamond mines. 


Chesaw—A bed of bituminous coal between 3 and 4 ft. 
thick has been encountered 7 mi. west of Molson by well 


drillers. The depth of the coal bed is approximately 90 ft. 
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Copenhagen, Denmark—The Danish Government is taking 
steps to mine coal upon a commercial scale in Greenland. 
This is due to the fact that it is now difficult to buy English 
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coal in Denmark, the coal famine being so serious that the 
government is planning to relieve the situation in part by 
cutting wood from the government forests. Coal has hereto- 
fore been mined in Greenland only in an experimental way, 
but the deposits in the opinion of experts are quite extensive. 
The heating quality of the fuel is, however, not regarded 
as equal to that of English coal. 
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Van H. Manning will address a meeting at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, Penn., on Monday even- 
ing, Nov. 8. 


F. W. Whiteside, of the Victor American Fuel Co. of Den- 
ver, Colo., has gone to California via New Mexico on a com- 
bination pleasure and business trip. 


J. Ray Quinn for the past 6 years in the employ of the 
Central Fairmont Coal Co., recently resigned and accepted a 
position as manager of the Gano-Moore Coal Co., in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


F. J. Durdan, general sales agent of the B. S. Hamill Fuel 
Co., has severed that connection and will hereafter continue 
in the bituminous jobbing trade in Buffalo, N. Y., under his 
own name, 


Hugh Gaffney, of Bridgeport, Ohio, formerly Deputy State 
Mine Inspector, has accepted a position as superintendent 
of Providence mine No. 1, of the Providence Coal Co., north 
of St. Clairsville. 


F. L. Fenstemacher, assistant manager of sales for the 
Oliphant-Wasson Coal Co. will be in charge of a new office 
the company has opened in the Traction Terminal Building 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coal operator, who is in America 
looking after ammunition shipments for the English govern- 
ment, has returned. to New York from Canada. He is at the 
Plaza Hotel and expects to remain here for a few weeks. 


D. D. Dodge, superintendent of the Carbon Coal and Coke 
Co., Cokedale, Colo., has gone to the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania to make an exhaustive study of the longwall conveyor 
in order to determine its adaptability to the Cokedale mines. 


James R. Wooldridge, president of the Southern Appa- 
lachian Coal Operators’ Association, has appointed a com- 
mittee to look into the possibilities in the way of export 
business, seeking to land some of the large export orders for 
the mines of eastern Kentucky. 


O. Tibbett, for many years superintendent of the Davis 
Coal and Coke Co., has tendered his resignation, and will retire 
from active mining operations. Mr. Tibbett takes this step on 
account of his advancing years, rendering the position which 
he has held for some time too arduous and exacting. 

W. E. Hackett, of Spiro, Ark., recently resigned as mining 
engineer and assistant superintendent of the Bache-Denman 
coal properties, in Arkansas and Oklahoma, which are in the 
hands of a receiver and closed down, and is taking a trip 
through the Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky coal fields. 


J. M. Webb, in charge of first aid and rescue work instruc- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Mines in Tennessee, south- 
eastern Kentucky, and southwestern Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters in Knoxville, Tenn., but who has 
for some time been residing at Birmingham, Ala., has moved 
his residence and family to 1907 Yale Ave., Knoxville. His 
office is at 232 Post Office Building. 

Neil Robinson, of LaFollette, Tenn., receiver of the 
LaFollette Coal, Iron and Ry. Co. and the LaFollette Iron Co. 
returned recently from Boston, Mass., where he has been on 
business connected with these companies. The stock and 
bonds of these companies is held largely in Boston, and a 
movement is on foot by the Boston interests to reorganize 
these companies, together with the Co-operative Store Co., 
the commissary end of the LaFollette enterprises, into one 
company, with Mr. Robinson as president. It is expected that 
this deal will be consummated by the first of the year. 


Edward J. Berwind, president of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York City, is one of the 
members of the newly formed Delectable Society of the 
Dotards of 1848, an even dozen of men born in 1848 who have 
achieved distinction either in commerce, finance or a profes- 
sion. Hach member holds an office in the organization. Mr. 
Berwind is described as follows in the roster of membership 
as it appears in the Dotards constitution: “Edward J. Ber- 
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wind, official miner of the club; born June 17, 1848; president 
of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. and prominent in many 
large enterprises.” 
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Roswell G. Feltus, former general shipping agent, of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., died suddenly in 
Philadelphia recently. Mr. Feltus was 75 years of age, was a 
veteran of the Civil War, in which he attained the rank of 
captain. He was also a member of many clubs and prominent 
in the affairs of the Episcopal Church. 


Jacob P. Bauer, 69 years old, who was known to every 
river and coal man between Pittsburgh and New Orleans, 
died recently at his home, 3295 Montana Ave., Westwood, 
Ohio, after a short illness. He was for 40 years general 
manager of the W. H. Brown’s Sons Coal Co., and after that 
concern was taken over by the Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal and Coke Co. he was for 10 years local manager 
for that company. He retired about three years ago. 


John J. Monaghan, 65 years old, a former district super- 
intendent for the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
died on Oct. 24. He was born in England in 1850. At an 
early age he started to work in the mines and gradually rose 
from door boy to superintendent. He was retired about a 
year ago. He was a director of the First National Bank and 
president of the Shenandoah Building and Loan Association. 
A widow, four sons, all doctors of medicine and leading prac- 
titioners, and four daughters survive him, 
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Mining Machine. E. O’Toole. Gary, W. Va. 1,151,383 Aug. 
24, 1915. Filed June 11, 1907. Serial No.«378,378. 


Furnace. VW. J. A. Muirhead, Seattle, Wash. 
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1,154,717 Sept. 


28, 1915. Filed Oct. 22, 1914. Serial No. 867,981. 

Coke Oven Door. E. C. Auld, Scottdale, Penn. 1,151,331 
Aug. 24, 1915. Filed Apr. 3, 1914. Serial No. 829,323. 

Mining Machine. B. Viviani, Monessen, Penn. 1,154,459 


Sept. 21, 1915. Filed June 23, 1914. Serial No. 846,849. 


Chimney Draft Device. E. Prat, Paris, France. 1,151,611 
Aug. 31, 1915. Filed Aug. 29, 1918. Serial No. 787,315. 


Mechanical Stoker. J. Van Vleck, New York, N. Y. 
138 Aug. 24, 1915. Filed Feb. 20, 1915. Serial No. 9482. 


Mine-Car Brake. C. E. Morgan, Holdenville, Okla. 1,154,- 
041 Sept. 21, 1915. Filed June 24, 1915. Serial No. 36,097. 


Rocking Grate Bar. C. R. Waid, Birmingham, Ala. 1,151,- 
746 Aug. 31, 1915. Filed May 25, 1914. Serial No. 840,851. 


Separation of Coal. F. W. C. Schniewind, Englewood, N. J. 
1,152,442 Sept. 7, 1915. Filed Jan. 30, 1918. Serial No. 743,185. 


Smoke-Consuming Furnace. C. H. Moore, Bellwood, Penn. 
1,154,877 Sept. 28, 1915. Filed Feb. 26, 1915. Serial No. 10,706. 


Brick Arch for Boiler Furnaces. C. F. Street, New York, 


1,151,- 


N. Y. 1,158,648 Sept. 14, 1915, Filed May 22. 1915. Serial 
No. 29,873. 

Purification of Coal, F. W. C. Schniewind, Englewood, 
N. J. 1,158,182 Sept. 7, 1915. Filed’) Dee) 19, 19125 sceral 
No. 737,689. 


J. M. Draper, Manchester, 
Filed Apr. 4, 1914. Serial 


Fine Coal and Ore Separator, 
England. 1,151,448 Aug, 24, 1915. 
No. 829,581. 


Miner’s Safety Lamp. M. Albrecht, Frankfort-on-Main, 


Germany. 1,153,003 Sept. 7, 1915. Filed Nov. 24, 1918. Serial 
No. 802,819. 
Downdraft Smoke-Consuming Boiler Furnace. C. H. Hook, 


Pittsburgh, Penn. Filed Feb. 3, 1915. 


Serial No. 5838. 

Machine for Leveling Coal in Bee Hive Coke Ovens. J. H. 
Huhn, Fairmont, W. Va. 1,155,066 Sept. 28, 1915. Filed Mar. 
5, 1910. Serial No. 547,441. 


Apparatus for Electrically Igniting Miners’ Safety Lamps. 
V. E. Joyce, London, Eng. 1,154,992 Sept. 28, 1915. Filed 
July 24, 1914. Serial No. 852,948. 

Gas Producer. E. A. W. Jeffries, assignor to Morgan. Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass. 1,153,623 Sept. 14, 1915. Filed 
Apr. 1, 1909. Serial No. 487,355. 


1,151,592 Aug. 31, 1915. 
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Coal-Mining Machine. C. C. Hansen, Assignor to Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Jersey. City, N. J. 1,154,922 Sept. 28, 1915. WFiled 
Dec. 12, 1912. Serial No. 736,253. 

Automatic Stoking Mechanism, 
to Standard Stoker Co., Wilmington, Del. 1,152,682 Sept. 7, 
1915, Filed Dec. 6, 1913. Serial No. 805,021. 

Mechanism for Preparing Pulwerulent Materials for Mold- 
ing or Briquetting. E. B. A. Zwoyer and R. A. Zwoyer. 
1,152,469 Sept. 7, 1915. Filed Oct. 26, 1908. Serial No. 459,577. 

Mine-Car Wheel. W. D. Hockensmith, assignor to Hocken- 
smith Wheel and Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 1,154,990 
Sept. 28, 1915. Filed Mar. 6, 1915. Serial No. 12,562. 

Machine for Making Briquettes. E. B. A. Zwoyer and R. A. 
Zwoyer, assignors to Zwoyer Fuel Co., a corporation of New 
Jersey. 1,152,468 Sept. 7, 1915. Filed Oct. 26, 1908. Serial 
No. 459,576. 


D. T. Williams, assignor 
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State of Missouri, ‘28th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Mines, Mining and Mine Inspections.” Unillustrated, 159 pp, 
6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Water 
Supply Paper 375 B. “Ground Water in Paradise Alley, Ariz.” 
By O. E. Meinzer and A. J. Ellis. Illustrated 25 pp. 6x9 in. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Bul- 
letin 587. “Geology and Mineral Resources of Kenai Pen- 
insula, Alaska,” by G. C. Martin, B. L. Johnson and U. S. Grant. 
Tiiustrated, 243 pp. with insert, 6x9 in. 
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Alton, Ill.—E. H. Smiley has been appointed at Belleville, 
Ill., as receiver for the Joseph Taylor Coal Co., of Alton. 


Penn Station, Penn.—The Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car 
Co. is now operating an addition to its plant and doubling its 
shop capacity. 

Altoona, Penn.—Shipments of coke over the Pennsylvania 
R.R. lines in September amounted to 1,152,668 tons. For nine 
months coke carryings have aggregated 8,378,576 tons, an 
increase of 816,718 tons or 10.8%. 


Washington, D. C.—The State Department is asking 
American railroads to cut off supplies of fuel to the enemies 
of the de facto government in Mexico as a supplementary pro- 
ceeding to the embargo on arms and ammunition. 


Cineinnati, Ohio—The Roberts & Schaeffer Co., of Chicago, 
recently closed a contract with the Campbells Creek Coal Co. 
for a 200-ton per hour Marcus patent picking table screen 
equipment for immediate installation in Putney, W. Va. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—A freight car shortage is menacing the 
mining industry in eastern Ohio. Because of their inability 
to secure sufficient freight cars to handle the output, many 
operators have been forced to lay off miners or to work their 
mines only part time. 


Summerville, Penn.—The Pennsy Coal Co. recently awarded 
a contract to the Roberts & Schaeffer Co. for a three-track 
frame constructed Marcus patent coal tipple with mechanicar 
equipment for installation at Summerville. The aggregate 
cost of this structure will be $19,500. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Federal District Court recently 
decided that the ownership of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., by the Central R.R. Co. of New Jersey was a com- 
bination in restraint of trade, and that the railroad must dis- 
pose of its interest in the coal company. 


Richmond, Va.—The Norfolk & Western Ry. has placed 
orders for steel for the construction of 1,000 aJl steel coal 
ears, which are to be of the latest gondola type now in use 
on the road. The capacity of the cars will be 100 tons each, 
and they will be of the double-truck, 12-wheel type. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has 
just let a contract to the Palmer Shipyard Co., Noank, Conn., 
for the construction of a number of coal barges to be used 
in the extensive Philadelphia-New England tidewater coal 
trade, in which the company already has a large fleet. 


Helena, Mont.—The Montana Railroad Commission has 
ordered a reduction in rates on slack coal from the Bear Creek 
fields to points on the Northern Pacific R.R. The reduction to 
stations under 75 mi. is 10c.; between 75 and 125 mi., 15c.; 
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between 125 and 250 mi., 20c., and to all points in Montana 
over 250 mi., 25c. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—-The Oliphant-Wasson Coal Co., which 
has just recently completed the equipment of a large and 
complete mine, announces the opening of an office in the 


Traction Terminal Building, at this place. The company 
specializes on ‘Old Vincennes” coal which is mined at Bruce- 
ville in Knox County. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Alleging that the company is unable 
to operate its mines at a profit and meet outstanding obliga- 
tions, W. Bernard Duke recently filed a bill in equity in the 
Federal Court against the Davy-Pocahontas Coal Co. He 
asked that a receiver be appointed. This firm operates prac- 
tically entirely in McDowell County, W. Va. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—The rebuilding of the lake trestle of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Co., now in progress by 
government order, to facilitate widening the mouth of Buf- 
falo River, will make it necessary to remove the trestle about 
the middle of November. A car dump will be put in to 
replace the trestle and probably a box-car unloader. 





Whitesburg, Ky.—Many coke ovens have been fired within 
the past few days in Wise County, Va., immediately beyond 
the Kentucky line. Most of these have been idle for several 
years. As a result thousands of new men have been added 
to the working force. The ovens are divided among the 
plants at Stonega, Osaka, Roda, Blackwood, Dorchester and 
Glamorgan. ; 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, 
announces the removal of its St. Louis branch sales office 
from 705 Olive St. to Suite 2006, Railway Exchange Blidg., 
where larger and more desirable quarters have been secured. 
This change will enable the company to give better attention 
to the requirements of its customers in the territory served 
by the St. Louis office. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is prepar- 
ing to place an order for 1,000 additional coal hoppers. The 
Western Maryland R.R. recently placed an order for 2,000 
coal cars, while the Baltimore & Ohio a short time ago placed 
an order for 2,000 coal cars. This makes the total number 
of cars purchased by the two roads 5,000. Most of these cars 
will be used in the upper Monongahela Valley. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—One of the largest industrial deals 
which has taken place here in many years was recently con- 
summated when the Monongahela Valley Traction Co. took 
over the holdings of the Fairmont Gas Co. The capitaliza- 
tion of the traction company is to be increased from $7,500,000 
to $12,500,000, with an authorized preferred capital stock of 
$3,000,000, while common stock will amount to $9,500,000. 


Bristol, Tenn.—Following the general revival of the steel, 
iron and kindred industries, practically all of the coke ovens 
in southwest Virginia, many of which have been idle, have 
resumed operation, or will resume operation shortly. Active 
preparations are being made to put several furnaces and 
steel mills into operation, and it is expected that within the 
next 30 days industries in this section will be more active 
than at any time since 1907. 


Bloomsburg, Penn.—The Supreme Court having ruled 
Keran Donahue off the ticket as a candidate for mine inspec- 
tor because this office cannot be voted for in an odd numbered 
year, his attorney has now taken the position that James 
O’Donnell, present holder of the office, was illegally elected 
in 1911. The attorney has filed a petition with the court 
asking that the office be declared vacant, and that Mr. Dona- 
hue, who defeated Mr. O’Donnell for the nomination at the 
recent primary, be appointed to the office. 


Jenkins, Ky.—A total of 300,000 acres of timber land in 
eastern Kentucky and 100,000 acres of which is the property 
ef the Consolidation Coal Co., has been pledged to the East- 
ern Kentucky Forest Protective Association. This timber is 
in the Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork sections and the first look- 
out station has been established in the heart of the Cumber- 
land Mountains contiguous to the Virginia border line. It is 
connected by telephone with the local exchange. Other sta- 
tions are projected. Twelve counties in eastern Kentucky 
nave organized for fire protection. 


Columbus, Ohio—The New Pittsburgh Coal Co., the only 
Hocking Valley operator that has shipped Lake coal this sea- 
son to its docks, is finding the last stage of the navigation 
period a very lively one. Its mines are all running full time, 
and it has more orders from the Northwest than it will be 
able to take care of before boats go out of commission. 
Sales Manager Ttundio is of the opinion that, weather per- 
mitting, the season will be greatly extended this year, because 
of the strong demand that has set in from the upper docks. 
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General Review E } 

Anthracite buying slowed up by mild weather but market 3 BX ISINJIESS OPINIONS | 
has not lost ground. Heavy movement on bituminous con- 2 3 
tracts. Scarcity of vessels causes accumulations at Tide- = 3 
water. Lake movement increasing. Middle Western mines PTTL CLL 


on heavy working schedules. 


Anthracite—The volume of coal moving has greatly in- 
creased and definite steps have been taken toward advancing 
quotations. The slowing up in orders occasioned by tem- 
porary mild weather have been offset by increased stocking 
operations among dealers who are becoming anxious over 
the outlook. An unusual succession of holidays in the min- 
ing regions has interfered with operations at a rather critical 
time. Poor car supply and slow movement on the roads con- 
tinues to be the source of much anxiety. Demand at the more 
remote points, where shipments are difficult to obtain, is par- 
ticularly strong. Full circular prices rule. 


Bituminous—There is active canvassing for contracts and 
concessions are still obtainable for delivery before Jan. 1, 
but the circular is firm on business to Apr. 1. Shippers are 
backward about admitting any particularly heavy business, 
though it is obvious that most of them have more orders on 
hand than can be filled, while the railroads uniformly report 
an exceptionally heavy movement. Manufacturing interests, 
with storage facilities, are accumulating surpluses against 
possible difficulties later. Seme of the better grade coals 
have been withdrawn from the market. The increased move- 
ment is confined largely to requisitions on contracts, and there 
is considerable coal arriving at the distributing centers. Re- 
stricted car supply is still interfering with mining operations, 


Exports—A considerable volume of coal is accumulating 
at tidewater points because cf the slow movement of vessels. 
Bunker demand continues strong and is the-_only active 
department of the off-shore business. Very few steamers are 
available for export trade, and these are difficult to obtain 
even at the unprecedented freights offered. However, foreign 


inquiries continue numerous, and this in spite of the fact that- 


it is gradually developing that the British embargo against 
export shipments declared some months ago has been prac- 
tically abandoned. 


Lake Markets—While fundamental conditions are grow- 
ing steadily better, iron and steel mills pushing for maximum 
tonnage, and cold weather now at hand, the trade is on the 
other hand, facing the release of the heavy production now 
going into the Lake markets. As a rule, the entire output 
is going into immediate consumption with the possible excep- 
tion of some stocking on the part of the railroads, and other 
consumers will have to take this up shortly in order to pro- 
vide against possible contingencies next April. It is becoming 
more obvious all the time that the transportation companies 
are not prepared for the heavy increased traffic and car 
supply continues a constant menace to the trade. Consider- 
able negotiations are noted on contracts expiring between 
now and the first of the year. A large number of cars sent 
into the Northwest with coal earlier in the season have not 
been returned, which is accentuating the difficulty in this 
respect. 


Middle Western—There is considerable pressure for coal 
on contracts although the mild weather has resulted in the 
trade being rather inactive at the moment. However, the lull 
in orders has given some of the agencies a welcome oppor- 
tunity to catch up on their business, and there is a well- 
defined tendency among manufacturers to accumulate stocks 
of steam coal, while prices on all grades are holding steady 
all along the line. Mines are working on the highest operat- 
ing schedules for a long time. The railroads have not fallen 
seriously behind on the movement so far, but it has been such 
a distinct effort to keep up that there is general anxiety 
concerning this phase of the question. Northwestern rail- 
roads are buying heavier and there is considerable coal mov- 
ing to their storage plants from the upper Lake docks. Lake 
shipments are showing a steady increase with the approach- 
ing close of navigation. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite production heavy last month but 
market is still dragging. Spot demand for bituminous has 
entirely disappeared and heavy concessions are.the rule. 
Lake trade still further curtailed but Middle Western situa- 
tion improves. 


Tron Age—Never has the steel trade seen demand so over- 
whelming as at present, and, at the same time, output expand- 
ing on such a scale, under steadily advancing prices. The 
tide has risen rapidly this week with increasing signs of 
excitement. In pig-iron history October goes down as the 
month in which the country’s yield first reached 3,000,000 
tons, and the daily output crossed the 100,000-ton mark. 
When war order tonnages of six figures are bandied about 
so commonly it is hard to believe that the year opened with 
a daily pig-iron production of only 51,000 tons, or half what 
it is now. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—With sales of 10,750,- 
000 bales of wool during the week under review the wool 
market has been considerably more active. It is said that a 
more general business for all kinds of wool has never been 
seen before. The market has been particularly active in 
territories, Capes, and Australians. Large trades are pend- 
ing. Besides the business of the big mills about every little 
woolen mill in the country is running full time. It is pre- 
dicted that even after the war ceases there will be nothing 
to warrant a decrease in values or business for some time 
to come. Some mills, which have been relying upon foreign 
business in order to keep in operation, are now running on 
domestic orders. 

Boston News Bureau—General trade is increasing in vol- 
ume and commercial interests are busy and confident. The 
election is bound to have a stimulating effect in financial 
circles. There is no doubt but that the renewed vitality of 
the Republican party is a favorable feature, because it indi- 
eates a coming return of the party to power which means a 
change in tariff by the time the European war comes to an 
end. A favorable factor is that railroad earnings are begin- 
ning to show substantial gains. Crops are not only moving 
but we are commencing to feel the benefits from the trans- 
portation of war materials. 


Bradstreet—The trade and industrial stream is running 
fuller and in some cases is out of its banks. Warm weather 
is a drawback temporarily to retail trade the country over, 
but helps the drying of corn and the threshing of wheat, now 
much delayed. Jobbing trade is more active, and industry 
shows a still speedier pace, with some hitherto lagging lines, 
such as lumber, especially at the south, naval stores, coal, 
jewelry and shoe manufacturing, making better progress. 


The Southern Lumberman~—Optimism still reigns supreme 
in the yellow pine market. Price advances which have been 
repeatedly made during the past month and which have 
ranged in the aggregate from $1 to $2.50 on practically all 
items during that time are not only being maintained, but 
are expected to reach still greater heights in the immediate 
future. The hardwood market is maintaining its steady 
progress, and reports indicate that buying is decidedly more 
active, and that the sources of demand are more diversified. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows a healthy increase over the corresponding 
period of a year ago in spite of the warm weather which 
has tended to restrict demands upon the retailer. Road sales 
for both immediate and spring delivery are running ahead of 
the past two years, and merchants continue to come into 
market in much larger numbers. Collections are well ahead 
of a year ago. 

Dun—Not only is there no step backward in general busi- 
ness, but each week the pendulum of progress swings over a 
wider area and confidence is further strengthened. Recent 
vagaries of the weather have not been conducive to the best 
results in retail distribution, yet substantial gains are never- 
theless apparent in this direction. The forward movement 
gathers momentum in spite of various opposing influences, 
such as the unstability of foreign exchange, the congestion 
of freight at terminal points and continued dissension in the 
ranks of Jabor, and, while expansion is still most pronounced 
in war order lines, on the whole, conditions and prospects are 
much less checkered and irregular than formerly. 
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Pocahontas and New River fairly steady, with no price 
developments. Georges Creek easy, but inquiry continues 
active for the Pennsylvania grades. Water freights firm. 
Anthracite trade active. 

Bituminous—There is no material change in the situa- 
tion of Pocahontas and New River. While there is a large 
volume of coal standing at the Hampton Roads piers, it is 
attributed more to the slow movement of vessels the past 
fortnight than to dullness of trade. It is on contracts, how- 
ever, that by far the largest tonnage of these coals is mov- 
ing, both spot and export inquiry being very light. Conces- 
sions are still being made on small tonnages for delivery 
before Jan. 1, but most of the agencies are adhering closely 
to the $2.85 basis for deliveries through to Apr. 1. ‘The fact 
that the Pennsylvania grades are on the upward trend is 
bound to be reflected in the Hampton Roads situation sooner 
or later. 

The various distributors inland from Boston, Portsmouth, 
ete., continue their active canvassing for contracts the next 
coal year. Prices on cars Mystic Wharf, Boston, are still 
freely quoted at $3.50 for such contracts, but the response 
from buyers so far has not been especially encouraging. 

Georges Creek tonnage is being affected somewhat by 
the slack demand for export. Shipments to New England are 
coming forward regularly, although it is expected that car 
supply will begin to curtail the volume of this grade avail- 
able for Tidewater. 

The market on the choicer grades from Pennsylvania con- 
tinues fairly active. No advance can be reported over quota- 
tions of a week ago, but on the part of shippers there is 
the same indisposition to quote for extended delivery. 

All-rail trade is in good shape, a favorable movement on 
contract being especially noticeable. It becomes increasingly 
evident that plants with ample storage are accumulating 
coal in anticipation of difficulties later on. 

Water freights are steady at 80@85c., Hampton Roads to 
Boston, on boats of 2,500 tons upward. Rates from New York 
to Providence are a trifle easier, 50c. rather than 55c. being 
the current quotation, the mild weather being a factor. 

Anthracite—The demand is seasonable in all directions. 
What the weather lacks is more than made up by the desire 
of most dealers to keep on hand as large stocks as possible. 
The shippers are still able to fill orders without much delay. 
The recent ruling by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court un- 
favorable to the Pennsylvania state tax is a subject of great 
interest in this market. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York 
ese eo 2n vores DO@S,00 ..)tsenm ee $0.95@1.50 
2.45@2.95 2.70@3.20 1.20@1.65 
Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 

Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.50@3.73; Providence, $3.50@3.68; and f.o.b. loading port 
at Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite demand heavy, but car supply short. Independ- 
ents getting full company circular. Holidays interfere with 
mining. Demand fer bituminous coal active and contract 
prices advanced. Lack of vessels interrupts export business. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal market continues its activity, 
notwithstanding some mild weather. Buyers seldom have an 
opportunity of picking up a cargo of prepared coals at less 
than the full company circular and then only when the ship- 
per happens to be long on that particular size. Mine opera- 
tions have been interfered with by three holidays. On other 
days the mines worked full time unless prevented by the lack 
of cars. Transportation troubles curtail shipments and they 
promise to become greater. Already some shippers are becom- 
ing anxious and are advising their customers to take advan- 
tage of the present situation and stock up. Early this week 
shortages of egg, stove and chestnut were heard of, 

Tidewater demand is no heavier than a week ago, but 
from New England points the call is heavier and prices 
stronger than in the Metropolitan district. Heavy demand 
also comes from the provinces, where the dealers are stock- 
ing up to guard against storms and transportation tie-ups. 
Shipments to Lake points are largé and the line trade is 
taking its full quota. 

Of the prepared coals stove is the shortest. Egg and chest- 
nut are easier. Steam sizes are tightening and there is no 


Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 


Clearfields......... 
Cambrias and Somersets. 
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accumulation. No. 1 Buckwheat is scarce and commanding 


The better grades of Nos. 2 and 3 are out 


the full circular. 
of the market. 

Quotations, f.o.b. New York tidewater gross tons are as 
follows: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken § acc 00a/c4.s ee ee OD $5.10 

ez rea ce Pas. 8 $5.20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 

5.30 5.20@5.30 5.35 5.25@5.35 

5.55 5.50@5.55 5.60 5.55@5.60 

3.50 3.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 

Buckwheuti. 5 0.)< decree 2.75 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 

RICO cin esc aal te eee 2.25 1.85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 

Barleysc os. tet. eee 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—Demand for soft coal continues strong. While 
there is more coal at Tidewater than a. week ago, prices 
remain firm and there has been no letting up. Owing to the 
activity in the local market some operators are sending all 
surplus coals eastward which may result in the overstocking 
of the local docks unless colder weather sets in or buyers 
stock up. Cars continue scarce and no improvement is in 
sight. In the majority of districts operations are curtailed. 
No operator seems to be getting his full quota of cars. 

Contract movement remains active, while there is little of 
the better grades in the spot market. Efforts of large con- 
Ssumers to renew expiring contracts at old prices have met 
with failure, the agencies holding at close to existing market 
figures. In most instances the advanced prices were accepted. 

Demand from the New England states is heavy and there 
is considerable coal being sent there at higher than Tidewater 
prices. Slack advanced another five cents during the week, 
making the mine price at from 95c. to $1. Lack of vessels 
continue to hamper the export trade, but the call remains 
active. Bunker demand is strong. 

Current quotations, gross tons, 
are about as follows: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 


f.o.b. New York harbor, 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Medium) wise tae we sees 2.80@2.85 2.80@2.85 ........4. 1.25@1.35 
Ordinaryy.:. bce kee 2:75@2.80 -2.75@2.80 oo. c ct ae 1:20@1.25 
Broad Lop Mountain gaatedescisiees + 6) s/e elaictatstetarciaisicit ep elaicis cclers fo nso 
Cambria County: 
South Forks.......... ea (Dae A OMENS Jotctars ste sie albeter cists es) etete 1.50@1.60 
Nanity; Glowiosennunieen: ROOD a sOU Fe Nareests si sicvave ma ielitia diate hrescite 1.35@1.45 
Barnesboro...... OES OC OO Wa cr cceicuclshel arcs btp we fale aercte 1.30@1.35 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning.s5.2< eaeee ees do als 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.40 
Medium) ii cas cok wicte 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
PIAtLODe cesta cot te ee LOS CD Wea tie o's Sones eisic geltleietele 1.15@1.20 
Greensbure.2. eres PeQOCS. OO MMe REM ate cree oh pees 1.25@1.35 
Westmoreland........ PA @ EIAs OD 5. aM cat cl eh IORI isc 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont ? 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 90@1.10 
Fairmont mine-runsses. see 2.70@2.75 2.70@2.75 .95@1.00 
Stealiegecusdace tenets 2a 20@2 80 | 2.70@2:807  1215@1.25 
Western Maryland................ 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 1.15@1.25 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite now going strong, with big October tonnage. 
Pea advanced 25c. Stove strong and chestnut improving. 
Ege still slow, with pea heavily sold. Buckwheat active, but 
rice dull. Collections in good shape. Healthful tone to bitu- 
minous, with general price increases. 

Anthracite.—The trade is now in its stride, with good 
business reported from all quarters. The advance by the big 
companies of 25c. per ton on pea coal, bringing the selling 
price up to $2.25 per gross ton, was one of the leading develop- 
ments of the week. The action came as a surprise and though 
apparently an important step, it is really only a move to 
make it possible to get the advanced price by the first of the 
year, It is certain that very little coal will be sold at the 
new price before that time, as buyers are generally protected 
on the $2 price until Jan. 1. However, it is sure to stimulate 
buying, as there is no doubt that the new price will event- 
ually be effective. The individuals now expect to have an 
opportunity to recoup for the sacrifices they made on this 
size in the spring and summer; they will get practically all 
of the business of the small dealers, who only buy as they 
actually need supplies. 

The tonnage of the other sizes has increased greatly. 
Broken is easy; since the price of coke has gone up a number 
of companies report inquiries for this size from gas com- 
panies. With all collieries working to the full production, egg 
continues difficult to move and sales were made at $3.50 at 
the mines, without the tax. Stove seems well able to hold its 
own, and chestnut has improved to such an extent that the 


better grades have very little difficulty in getting full cir- 
cular. 
Buckwheat remains in constant demand and there are 


only a few of the harder grades in this size that show any 
tendency to drag. Considerable of this grade is going into 
private storage, as is also rice. 


‘ 
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An effort was made by the Philadelphia Coal Exchange 
this week to bring an end to the retail price war, but at a 
“sood fellowship” meeting engineered by the organization 
the price cutters refused to get together and some of the 
leaders even declared in strong language they were watching 
their competitors’ every move with the express intention of 
not allowing themselves to be undersold and if necessary 
would go even lower. At this time they are taking extremely 
small profits on their best seller, pea coal, by delivering it 
at $4.50 where it is costing them $3.45 plus their expensive 
advertising. As to the larger sizes, they are receiving 50c. 
per ton less than they did this time last year. 

The circular prices per gross ton at the mines and for 
tide shipments f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide line Tide 
Broken rks ke cece $3.50 $4. 75 P62 Aede  eessh $2.50 $3.25 
| Dea ae dey A PERE I R= SulOnED OU Buckwheat......... P25 225 
StOV6, Sulereskiee et 4.00 5.00 RICE. ALS a we ee Gette 280" Lap 
Chestnut... AP A TOe eo. Barleyin em: bec Bp .50 1.50 


Bituminous.—Shippers are slow to admit that there is a 
particularly heavy trade, yet the fact remains that everyone 
has more orders than can be filled and the railroads report an 
exceptionally large tonnage moving. Of course the unfilled 
orders are due to the short car supply. 

The export trade continues quiet and it is gradually devel- 
oping that the embargo of the British Government against 
the export of native coal some months ago did not remain 
in effect more than a month. Although no public notice has 
been made of its removal, it is known for a fact that large 
shipments of coal are being made from the British Isles not 
only to the allied nations, but to neutral countries, particu- 
larly those of South America. Inasmuch as there is an extra- 
ordinary demand for vessels to carry the exceptional general 
tonnage offering, rates for coal remain very high. 

The price per gross ton at the mines on the various grades 
of coal during the past week averaged about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, 2......... $1.35@1.45 


South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.20@1.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.20@1.30 Fairmont gas, slack...... .90@1.00 


Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.20@1.25 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.15@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.05@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont slack.......... -90@1.00 


BALTIMORE 


Car supply remains the dominating feature of the mar- 
Ket. Demand growing stronger and the price list for’ all 
available coal is tightening. Exports restricted. 


The dominant feature of the coal trade situation is the 
car supply. Orders are fairly plentiful but producers and 
shippers are pulling out of the open market. Certain coals, 
for the most part of the better grade, are entirely out now. 

The price list is naturally tightening under such condi- 
tions. If there were more coal on the market to offer it would 
probably go up faster as it is the best grades that have been 
withdrawn that are so urgently needed now. Slack went up 
with a bound the past week, advancing from 15 to 20c. and 
the market being restricted and strong at $1 in most cases. 

Prices to the trade may be quoted about as follows where 
there is any free coal to offer: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines a 

Geo. Crk. Big Vein $1.80 $2.98 Ordinary mine run — $0.95 2.33 
Geo. Crk. Tyson,:. 1.50 (2.68 Ordinary ?. i he Met 10225 48G2. 8 
Clearfield.... 1/30 2.48 Ordinary slack. . 1.00 2.43 
South Fork... 1.50 2.68 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe.... 1.10 2.18 run. 3 1.20 2.63 
Somerset (best) 1.45 2.63 Low sulphur 3 ee 1.30 PaeH i. 
Pate lee: (good)i-.) 1525) 72.43 Low sulphur slack. 1.00 2.43 

uems: erga 2 SB. S58 * 5 
Bhesport. 1:10 2.18 F. o. b., outside Capes. 
Miller Vein. 1.30 2.38 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement both coastwise and foreign somewhat slow. Ex- 
cess accumulations. Concessions made on the circular. 

The movement of coal from Virginia tidewater for both 
foreign and coastwise consumption has been somewhat slow 
during the week. The demand for spot and contract busi- 
ness has been light and the indications are that the com- 
ing week will see little if any improvement. Coastwise ship- 
ments have practically all gone to New England with the ex- 
ception of some small cargoes to one or two of the near ports 
South. Three cargoes for Gibraltar for orders are intended 
for one or more of the Italian ports, final destination being 
given at Gibraltar. 

The accumulation of coal at the various piers is still in ex- 
cess of normal. Circular prices are being quoted but indi- 
cations are that these would be shaded somewhat for prompt 
movement. As has been the case for some time buyers from 
both European and South American ports are asking for c.i-f. 
prices which is difficult for shippers here to quote. The ton- 
nage of bunker coal is still somewhat small as compared to 
normal conditions. 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports, 
during the week ended Oct. 30: 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA—Continuea 
Vessel Destination Tons _ Vessel Destination Tons 
Narvik?! Stockholm 6,370 Kohinoor* Brookline 
Chiswick? St. Lucia 4,636 Maple Hill® Boston 
Costante? Civita Vecchia 5,050 Phoenix® Pangor 
Burstad?! Kingston 3,000 Pennypack® Biddeford 
Eliopoli? Genoa 5,433 Tulpebocken Saco 
Cocovada? Rio de Janeiro 3,625 Richardson® Rockport 
Ancon* Canal Zone 9,266 Ontelaunee*® Brookline 
Liguria? Porto Ferrajo 4,536 Rutherford* Dorchester 
M. Critchett! Puerto Plata 805 Robesonia® Providence 
Nereus® Gib for Orders 5,450 Brookside® Brookline 
Skogstad® Spain 4,500 Skippack® Brookline 
Wellington® Gib. for Orders 8,320 Dcrothy® Charleston 
E. W. MurdockSanta Cruz 2,101 R. MecNalley® Charleston 
Carmen® Gib. for Orde: 7,150 Ashland® Portland 
Balgray® Dakar 5,850 Mahanoy® Boston 
Bennestvet! Pernambucc 2,703 Oak Hill® Boston 
Allaguash? Rio de Janeiro 5,093 ae ac ee * 
Bs utfolk* “, Cambridge 
NEWPORT NEWS Lincoin® Com. Peint 
Theresa? Havana 2,942 J. M. Haynes C. Francais 1,102 
Vauxhall? Naples 5,386 Poviga Italy 2,057 
J. Serra’ 3,034 wa ws  peaaa es Guayanills if 200 
. E. Downes F. de France 
BALTIMORE Merriam® Salem 
Lesa Maersk Sweden 1,900 Olev® Portsmouth 
New Sweden Sweden 7,003 Molino® Portsmouth 
A.B. Phillips Martinique 826 Tamanend® Lanesville 
Andrea Costa Italy 4,737 Barry® Bangor 
Arnola Maersk Sweden 2,862 Paxinos® Portland 
Ruth B. Cobb Martinique 893 
D. Palmer Italy 4,017 NEW YORK 
St. Theodore Italy 7,304 
Benezuela 6 
PHILADELPHIA San. Domingo 653 
Pen. Sisters | Paramaribo 1,250 Labrador 783 
Bear Ridge® Cambridge Cuba ‘ 535 
Temple* E. Boston San. Domingo 196 
Enterprise® Boston Yarmouth 400 
Draper® S. Boston Yarmouth 145 
Logan® Boston Windsor | 10 
Wiconisco® Portland West Indies 143 
Reading Boston 1 $mokeless Fuel Co. &C.C.&B 
F. W. Munn Portsmouth 3 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 4 Croser-Poca- 
Gov. Robie Portsmouth hontas. © Flat Top Fuel Co. ® Baker 
A. Wall Casilda 1,000 Whiteley. 7 Berwind White. §® Phila. 
M. Willey Mayport 1,000 & Reading C.& I. Co. ® Stonega C. & 
Leesport® Portsmouth C. Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Washington Mediterra- L. Maersk Denmark 950 
nean 3,231 A. Costa Leghorn 2,418 
A. & M. Car- Atland Sweden 2,744 
whee poe 302 $3.50 1 Or Portland 
arflete taly 
Tenbergen Havana =. 2,456 E. J. Law- VIRGINIA 
Novo Buencs Aires2,200 8.50 rence Barcelona 2,483$10 00 
E. Cassel Sweden H. yatner I oe 2,400 
D. Palfer Italy 2,315 
St ici) ae a 176 A. Noble Montevideo 2,616 
R. E. Merrill Boston? 2/309 ATLANTIC RANGE 
A. Maersk Denmark 1,209 Achlibster Italy 2,820 15 60 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
The steamer“Achlibster,” about 7,000 tons coal capac- 


ity, is reported as having been chartered to load coals for 
the West Coast of Italy at or about $15.60, November load- 
ing, and three large sailing vessels have been chartered, one 
for West Coast of Italy, one for Barcelona, and the other for 
Lisbon, at or about $10 per ton, these freights paid in advance 
without discount, and charters paying foreign port charges 
and stevedore bills. $16.80 per ton has been paid on grain 
for the West Coast of Italy. Notwithstanding the high rates 
current on grain from the Plate outward coal freights to the 
Plate continue to advance. 
The freight market is quotable about as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havanas.. et eee $2.75 Bermuda tress tenet $3.00@ 3.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3:00@3:25) Vera Crugeecs seen 4 75@ 5.00 
Cienfuegos... ¢5e2¢7 4265.5 3.00@3250') LampicOen asc ccierecie cee 4.75@ 5.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.75@4.00 Rio. eyed ive aaratcters Orem 9 .60@10.32 
St liucia gee 3.75@4.00 Santos* .. weg Sale we deren 9.84@10.&6 
St. Thomas... iv cccinacs S. 20a. 0080 Montevideo. csctercie cletecie 9.60@10.80 
Barbadosiiarweete cone 3.75@4.00 Buenos Aires or La er kt 60@ 10.80 
Kingston ..cc mere erie 3: 00@3.25 @ Rosarions.neu meee Lapeer 
Curacaa.. sieeaeeeee eat 3.50 West Coast of Italy.....15.6 
Santiagos:. pee eee oe 3 25@3.50 Barcelona**............ 13.20@15.60 
Guantanamo.. ....... 38 25@3 50 Valparaiso or Callao. 7.50 
Demerara....... 5.50@6.00 Marseilles. . ARRAS; -.14.40@15. 60 

* Consirneee paying doeraue dues. ** Spanish aus for! account. t+ Quota- 


tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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LAKE MARKETS 


PITTSBURGH 


Favorable and unfavorable influences balance. 
at 70 to 75% of capacity, with many car shortages. 
demand light for the season of year. 

The coal market is holding its own comfortably. Funda- 
mental conditions as to consumption have been growing 
better, with cold weather approaching, iron and steel mills 
pushing for maximum tonnage outputs and railroads consum- 
ing more coal as well as stocking some, but there hangs over 
the situation the fact that Lake shipments will soon be over, 
releasing much mining capacity as well as furnishing more 
cars, and this just about balances the favorable influences. 

Cars having been growing scarcer week by week and on 
many divisions shortages are now the rule, many mines 
operating fewer days than they would like. Here and there 
labor is less plentiful than would be desired, but there is no 
important shortage, at least thus far. Mine operations aver- 
age 70 to 75% in the Pittsburgh district. 

Domestic coal movement is very slow, the weather up to 
date having been unseasonably warm. 

Prices have advaneed slightly, the prompt market being 
quotable as follows: Slack, 70@75c.; nut and slack,, 90c.@$1; 
nut, $1@1.10; mine-run, $1.15@1.25; %-in., $1.25@1.35; 1%4-in., 
$1.85@1.45. Contract to Apr. 1: Slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, 
$1.15; %-in., $1.25; 14%-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Operations 
Domestic 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous doing well with slack higher. All reports from 
the Pittsburgh district are bullish but the situation is not so 
strong here. Anthracite suffers from the mild weather. 
Orders canceled. 

Bituminous—The movement is good and is increasing all 
the time. Practically all of the coal moving is going into im- 
mediate consumption. The railroads are stocking some, but 
the private consumer has only ordinary supplies on hand. It 
is the general belief that business in other lines besides iron 
and steel will be strong for the winter at least. If that is 
true the bituminous consumer must have a good surplus 
sometime during the winter and he may find it a problem to 
get it unless he begins to stock up soon. In fact it is prob- 
able that he has waited too long already as there are by no 
means cars enough to meet the demand as it is. Yet private 
consumers have been able to get all the coal they want at 
bottom prices. 

The price of slack has advanced since last week, but sizes 
remain the same, with three-quarter not so strong as the 


average. Quotations are: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
NOTIN SERRE cael eiety creel saree esela « tcensl $2.80 $2.65 $2.55 
SEDPOOHCUALUCE Soe co o's eels eia)cralei sete 2.65 2.550. 5 Gee es 
DERG PUT ete o falole ets ste.eratsolelcie hs ews 2.55 2.35 2.30 
SLO C SA 5 EES ee ae ent ie ae 2.25 2.20 2.30 


These quotations are for Buffalo and eastward to Roch- 
ester on a shor*-ton basis. East of Rochester all bituminous 
is sold on a long-ton basis. 

Anthracite — The trade is still suffering from the mild 
weather. There are some reports of orders being canceled on 
account of this, which is an unusual condition for this time 
of the year. 
not going to be up to the average. The westward rail move- 
ment is not as heavy as it should be now though there is con- 
siderable moving by Lake. This is done to avoid stocking at 
this end. While Lake shipments are good, there is a scarcity 
of tonnage and vessels are often taken that are too small to 
handle easily at certain docks. Lake shipments for the week 
were heavy, amounting to 143,000 tons. 

The wholesale prices of anthracite per long ton are: $5.60 
for grate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut, $4.30 
for pea, $3.25 for buckwheat, $2.75 for rice, $2.50 for barley 
and $2.25 (not circularized) for screenings, f.o.b., with 25e. ad- 
ditional for delivering on board vessel. 


COLUMBUS 

Steam market very strong. Domestic demand slows up. 
Lake trade increasing with approaching close of navigation. 

Business in steam coal is the best in a year and a half and 
prospects for the future are bright. In fact manufacturing is 
expanding so rapidly that some producers and shippers have 
difficulty in keeping up with orders. The tone of the trade 
is satisfactory in every way and many coal men are predict- 
ing a runaway market about the holidays. 

In iron and steel circles the demand for tonnage is yrow- 
ing every day. But the demand is not confined to that line 
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by any means and other lines of manufacturing are also 
prospering. Contracting is more active as quite a few expire 
from this time until the first of the year. In domestic lines 
there is a slight lull, due to the continued warm weather, Re- 
tailers are holding up shipments that were ordered some time 
ago but comparatively few cancellations have been reported. 
Retail prices are firm all along the line. 

The Lake trade is rushing as the season draws to a close. 
Reports from the Northwest show that the congestion on the 
docks is passing away and there will be a rush from now un- 
til the closing of navigation. Chartering of boats is difficult. 
The Hocking Valley docks at Toledo handled more than 65,000 
tons during the week ending Oct. 29 and the total tonnage 
handled by the docks since the opening of navigation is 2,- 
251,000. 

There is an increasing demand for anthracite in central 
Ohio territory and prices are ruling firm. Coke.is also in 
good demand and many predict a scarcity within a very short 
time. 


Prices in Ohio fields are as follows per short tons, f.o.b. 

mines: 
j Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump..............- $1.60 Si). GB 4 acre ae ae ie 

Inch'and ‘a quarters. se. 2 oo 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 

Three-quarter-inch.............. 130 140) aaa 13S 

ON wis A Ree ene Ctra ier cruata ater den fs 1.25 Le 30.F 9 Mans 1.25 

Mine-runisii tine eiciate eee aioe s 1216 1.20 1.05 1.10 

Nut; pea andjslackn antaas ene sae .70 15 .65 60 

Coarseselack) jy arisen era ees ate . 60 .65 “{3}3) 50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended 
District Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. District Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
9 16 23 30 9 16 23 30 
Hocking... 50 55 60 65 Cambridge. 50 60 60 65 
Jackson,... 30 40 60 50 Massillon... 55 60 45 70 


Pomeroy... 65 85 65 90 Eastern O.. 80 85 85 80 
Crooksville. 45 50 85 65 — _— 
Average.. 55 62 
TOLEDO 
Domestie quiet due to mild weather. 
Car supply short. 


65 69 
Steam grades active. 


The domestic trade is quiet owing to the mild weather but 
there is an excellent tone to the market. <A decided short- 
age of cars is reported. Mines on the C. & O. are not averag- 
ing over three days a week; the L. & N. is easier than most 
of the roads but the supply is tightening on this line also. 
The Pennsylvania is having difficulty in securing sufficient 
gondola cars due largely to the great activity in the steel in- 
dustry. 

Steam coal is in good demand and Pocahontas mine-run is 
steady at $1.40. Some of the larger companies claim to be 
entirely sold up on Pocahontas and there does not seem to be 
any surplus in the mine-run sizes. There is neither a short- 
age nor a surplus in the prepared sizes. Kentucky operators 
are reported in good shape and are getting higher prices for 
their product than for several years. West Virginia coal is 
stronger than a month ago. Mine-run is selling at 90c. and $1. 
Domestic 4-in. lump which a few weeks ago was bringing 
$1.25@1.50 is now selling at $1.50@1.75. 


CINCINNATI 
In spite of warm weather and small demand, the short car 
supply has resulted in a scarcity of fuel. No prospects for 
improvement in sight. 


The car shortage is now the one big factor in the coal 
market. In some cases no cars at all were obtainable the 
latter part of the week, although conditions showed some im- 
provement earlier. The betterment was short-lived, however, 
giving way to even a greater scarcity. Failure to return cars 
from the Northwestern territory seems to be the principal dif- 
ficulty just now, although it is also true that immense traffic 
requirements have found the railroads unprepared. 


DETROIT 
Steam coal trade is less active. Warm weather continues 
to check domestic business and delay anthracite distribution. 
Lake trade is light. 


Bituminous—Inquiries and orders for steam coal have be- 
come less urgent. It is not a serious lapse, but rather a sort 
of easing off, which is not expected to continue long, or large- 
ly reduce the volume of sales. Weather conditions continue 
unfavorable to steady expansion in the trade. Orders are 
straggling and for small amounts, while retail yards seem 
well supplied with stock. 

Speculative shipments are greatly diminished and are not a 
disturbing factor in prices. Fine coal is sold readily, though 
lump and egg is less easily moved and at intervals is sold 
below schedule, 


Anthracite—Deliveries of anthracite are delayed by warm 
weather. Retail yards are liberally supplied and little busi- 
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ness is going to the shippers. Shortage of cars in the pro- 
ducing districts is causing some delays which are expected to 
increase later in the season. 


Lake Trade— With iron ore shippers increasing season 
schedules, and high carrying rates in the grain trade, vessel 
owners are striving to increase dispatch on downbound 
freight. The coal movement is now restricted almost entirely 
to contract vessels, except in the case of small cargoes to 
ports not on regular routes. 


LOUISVILLE 

Trade continues to expand but prices are still under some 
pressure due to mild weather. 

The past week has brought a good increase in activity and 
given considerable buoyancy to the Kentucky coal market. 
Mild weather is holding up any advance in prices on domestic 
sizes, although the trade will endeavor to put another ten 
cents on for November. Steam coals are better and numer- 
ous inquiries, together with prospective big purchases, are 
productive of optimism. Car shortages are still curtailing 
operations, 

Eastern Kentucky coals have sold, f.o.b. mines, long ton 
basis, from $1.75 to $2.10 for the block and $1.25 to $1.50 for 
egg. In western Kentucky, lump coal is selling above and 
below $1.25. Some improvement has been noted in the steam 
coal situation due in a large part to the fact that the Illinois 
Central has been taking run-of-mine coal instead of mixed 
as heretofore. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Coal business still improving, particularly on lump coal. 
Car supply outlook acute. 

A substantial improvement is being felt, both on steam and 
lump but, especially on the latter, and a few cool days will 
give the operators about all they can do to fill orders. The 
tonnage being moved on steam coal is larger than for some 
time, and the prospects are good for a steady improvement, 
though the car supply is giving some trouble, and the oper- 
ators will be seriously handicapped within thirty days unless 
conditions improve in this line. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Spot furnace coke high. Foundry coke advanced. 
tion and shipments at new record rate for the year. 

There have been a number of sales of strictly spot furnace 
coke in the past ten days at $2.75, but there has usually been 
some coke that could be picked up at around $2.60, the top 
price usually being paid only when the seller could give car 
numbers. Not much has been done by way of contracting for 
next year, the bulk of the expiring contracts having already 
been taken care of. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will 
have occasion to buy for its four furnaces, requiring about 
18,000 tons per stack per month, but only for about four 
months of the year, as the company’s byproduct ovens are ex- 
pected to be completed about May 1. 

Foundry coke has been advancing rather sharply. Several 
sales of carloads for prompt shipment have been made at $3, 
and in one instance at $3 to a dealer, this not including the 
15¢c. brokerage the dealer is supposed to make. The amount 
of coke available at less than $3 seems to be limited, though 
there is some. Operators making a specialty of high-grade 
foundry coke are disposed to ask sharp advances on con- 
tracts for the first half of next year, and one leading operator 
has already fixed a minimum of $3.25. Last May and June 
there was much relatively cheap foundry coke offered, by pro- 
ducers who did not cater particularly to the foundry trade, 
and such operators are much less disposed to figure in the 
foundry coke market at present, when furnace coke is in 
such demand. There will probably .be a fair amount of 
contract business come up in foundry coke, as when con- 
tracts were made last May and June most of the operators 
made more or less of an attempt to induce buyers to be con- 
tent with six month contracts, to Jan. 1. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2.60@2.75; contract furnace,$2.25@2.50; prompt foun- 
dry, $2.90@38; contract foundry, $2.90@3.25, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” report production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 23 at 428,- 
319 tons, an increase of 7,228 tons, and shipments at 437,548 
tons, an increase of 14,903 tons. 


Buffalo—This market is unable to keep pace with the 
feverish state of the coke market, as reported from the ovens. 
Some of them quote prices that could be obtained here and 
some refuse to quote at all. Advances are reported day by 
day. It is true that the extreme scarcity of cars is the reason 
for much of this. Buffalo quotes best foundry at $4.85 and 
stock at $3.75. 
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Chicago—Foundry coke shows advancing tendencies, and 
byproduct sizes are strong at higher prices. Connellsville is 
up to $5.50, and quotations at this price are only made for im- 
mediate acceptance. Some coke shippers are asking fictitious 
prices to prevent placing of orders. Prices per net ton f.o.b. 
cars Chicago are as follows: Byproduct foundry, $5.25 to 5.50; 
byproduct domestic, $5.25; Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, 
$5 to 5.25; gas coke, $4 to 4.25. 


Birmingham—On account of the large number of blast fur- 
naces operating in this district, the coke market is stronger 
than it has been for two years, several large contracts hav- 
ing been closed recently on furnace coke at satisfactory prices 
to the manufacturers, shipments to extend over the next 
twelve months. Foundry coke shows some improvement also. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Warm weather prevails all week. Domestic demand easier. 
Screenings maintain their strength. Prices firmly held. 

Demand has not undergone any expansion since last report 
because of the mild weather. The retail trade is quiet in the 
city, but some country dealers have taken cognizance of the 
deficiency in railroad equipment and commenced:to put in re- 
serve stocks. Demand for steam sizes is more active and 
screenings if anything are stronger. Prices on all grades 
are holding steady at schedules. Far-sighted manufacturing 
interests are showing some inclination to accumulate stocks 
but many industries not having facilities for storage are 
obliged to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis and will undoubtedly 
pay the penalty later. Consignment coal on tracks is practi- 
cally nil. 

If the warm weather continues another week, some oper- 
ators will curtail output rather than reduce prices. Heavy 
production has not had any evil effects as yet, because re- 
serve stocks are small. Considerable pressure is still exerted 
on some shippers for contract deliveries, and more than the 
usual amount of contract coal has been moving at this time. 
Many shippers had a considerable accumulation of orders on 
their books which they have been filling during the past 
week because of the lull in demand. Farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of the fine weather to move their crops to market, 
and country dealers report increased buying in this trade. 


CHICAGO 


Milder weather brings out some concessions, but market 
generally well maintained. Shippers catching up on delayed 
deliveries. .Steam continues active, manufacturing concerns 
showing more interest. 


Slight concessions have been made by some of the Frank- 
Jin County operators to move the coarser sizes, because of 
a lull in demand and extraordinary heavy production. Screen- 
ings are selling higher, and in the last two days have aver- 
aged 60c. Egg is lagging, and No. 1 nut is falling behind. 
It is very likely output will be curtailed to meet the market 
situation if warm weather continues. Large piles of fine 
coal are now being dumped on the ground at Franklin 
County mines. Williamson County coals are in good demand 
with prices unchanged. Saline County screenings show 
greater strength. 

Springfield mines have about covered all unfilled orders 
for domestic sizes. Screenings are a trifle softer, the pre- 
vailing price being approximately 45c. 

The demand for Indiana steam coal is more urgent, due 
to inadequate car supply; the larger mines have been losing 
an average of one day weekly through this cause. Orders 
for domestic sizes have eased off somewhat, owing to mod- 
erating weather. The price position of all Indiana coals 
except egg and nut is strong, and colder weather will see 
marked advances. 

While production of West Virginia coals is reported to be 
reaching unprecedented proportions, the demand continues to 
grow for both domestic and steam sizes, and many contracts 
are now being completed. The Western demand is not quite 
as brisk, but there is about enough coal coming into the 
market to meet requirements. Splint lump has been reaching 
the high level of $1.90 during the last week. Pennsylvania 
smokeless is bringing about the same price as the West Vir- 
ginia product, and owing to car shortages the minimum ton- 
nage is reaching this market. ‘ 

The Hocking market is strong, and recent advances in 
the circular have been well maintained. Increased buying 
of steam sizes is a prominent feature while the domestic 
trade is brisk. The better grades of Hocking lump are now 
touching $1.75, and mine run is not sold below $1.15, many 
orders being filled at $1.25. Screenings are strong. 
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Kentucky coals are now well sold up on every size, and 
car and labor shortages are curtailing production. Block 
commands from $1.75 to $2.25, and shipments of the coarse 
sizes are rapidly falling behind orders. 

Anthracite orders have receded in conformity with 
weather conditions. October prices are being quoted in Chi- 
eago for November shipments. Current orders are being 
filled with little delay. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1. ae 75 $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1.35@1.50 $1. eer 60 
Kier eg . 1.25@1.85 1.20@1 30 1.20@1.25 25@1.35 
and 3-in. 
her 3 eee ore 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.40 1.30@1.40 
feta lamp: es Ant 1.30@1.35 1.15@1.25... 
Biren e.. 1.65@1.75 1.50@1.60 1.10@1.20 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.25 
ING eere 1.65@1.75 1.55@1.65 .95@1.05 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 7b bse 1.50@1.60 Ase Stee 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 regan 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.65@1.75 ee nee mt Tee rae 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 ee Ban's ac eras 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 .85@ .90 .95@1.05 .85@1.00 
Screenings. . '50@ .65 .40@ .55 .45@ 55 .55@ .65 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & . Penna. 
& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump. $1.60@1.75 $1.60@2.10 $2.25 $2. 00@2 25 $1.60@1.85 
1}-in. lump. a 25@1.30 1.35@1.50 1.50 
ge te 1.60@1. Zomele 40@1. 75 2.25 2 00@2.25 ahs 
INvteE ks iy St: 65 1.75 (1.40@ tes 1.30 
No. lwashed 1.75 oe Seat 
epee Le 40 ae 
Mine-run.. 1.15 a ke 15@1. a 1.25@1.40 1. 25@1. 40 1.10@1.20 
Screenings.. .50@ . .65@ . .65@ .70 
Kanawha 3-in. ‘arg $1. tht 90. 
ST. LOUIS ; 
Domestie grades weak due to mild weather. Delayed 


orders well cleaned up and operations less active. 

Warmer weather has made the market weaker on the 
large sizes. Prices are steady in the main, but some sales 
were made below quotations. All back orders have been 
cleaned up and fewer mines are in operation than last week. 
Screenings, under the reduced output, have strengthened 5 to 
10c. In spite of balmy weather general conditions are 
better than this time last year and there is less price de- 
moralization, due to exchange of information which prevents 
over-production. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines ranged on the following basis per 
short ton. 


Frnk. Co. Wlmson.Co. Staunton Standard 
PALM ett oy, A6Ro oy GOOR OE $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.50 $1.15@1.25 
Tae. linge ne -coberoens. SP SCGno — = SCertoDttlllE-DRIOOrc TE25 
PATTI ae 23c)h Qe HOOC  gORae an elena 15@1.20 1. ae 10 
Bato ee ieee Weis stoleve se Ie35@1N75  1-50@L.55 on. ee ae 
PT MeVOMU Gee ere chisee: oi oue MOOG) Leak COOL. 1D use clvuenrere 18 
BN Cb eeeTR UL Giaen sai ctea ous 355) 0) 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 ........ 55@ .65 
Wiehe a kCCAB EGG: asics tet Llelserele le al's 1.65 1.40@ 1,60" ware oe 
PO TWEBDEC soe cic NUS clsese rete 25 1. 10@1 525708 eee ses 
INCOM STUNVASUOG seiya cuits. wi ofche! © Pol tha Geneenstie 125 1; 00@L25 siete cs 
WORSEWASHeCC ees 4 vase SR ee 1.20 105° 3), Caine negate 
PN EyMERR WEBCGM be it, cscciey wal ace en .60@ .70 SOG: COlpmere cei & 
Bereenings Aeneas aii. .55@ .60 55@ .60 .30@ .35 .30@ .35 


From inner group, St. Louis 57%c., East 
Outer group, St. Louis, 724%4c., East St. Louis 


Freight rates: 
St. Louis, 37%c. 
5216c. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Weather unfavorable for domestic grades, but steam coal 
trade gaining in volume. Increase in mine operations. Prices 
hold firm. 


At the present rate of improvement, it is expected that full 
running schedules will be in effect before this month expires. 
October weather was mild and this cut down the demand for 
domestic grades perceptibly. Steam grades continue to move 
well to railroads and manufacturing plants and further im- 
provement is expected in this department. The transporta- 
tion companies have been able to keep enough cars at the 
mines, but it seems to be some effort to do it and this prob- 
ably presages trouble later on. 

Screenings sell for 50 to 65c., according to destination, as 
well as conditions of sale and shipment. No. 4 screenings 
have not fallen below 80c., f.o.b. mine. Most contracts for do- 
mestic grades have been filled and consumers are ready for 
eold weather. Retail prices, like mine prices, are unchanged 
from the level recently prevailing. 


DULUTH 


Docks continue active, although lacking the stimulus of 
cold weather. Receipts show no change. Prices are firm. 


Shipments continue at the recent high level and the mar- 
ket is strong. No announcements as to any changes in prices 
have yet been made but coal men generally anticipate an ad- 
vance in the very near future. The retail trade is taking a 
fair volume although the mild weather has curtailed business 
in this direction to some extent. Larger purchases by the 
railroads are noted and a fair tonnage has moved to their 
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storage points in the Northwest. Receipts show no material 
changes, but it is believed that from now to the close of navi- 
gation receipts will be larger. Quotations per short, ton f.o.b. 
ears, docks, at Duluth are as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
MASAI iecres eats $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
1D fees} Sy bbs Pe 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.25 
Stove or nut..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 2.75 2.40 


No great activity is noted in the anthracite trade, but the 
volume of business is well maintained despite the mild 
weather that has prevailed throughout the entire Northwest 
for the past ten days. Quotations are as follows: Egg and 
stove, $6.85; nut, $7.10; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $4, all f.o.b. 
cars, per short ton, at Duluth. 


KANSAS CITY 

There is a stronger demand for domestic coal and an in- 
crease of 5c. in the price of mine-run. The dealers take orders 
subject to delay and cannot promise shipment within two 
weeks. It is impossible to get any semianthracite and the 
larger companies are refusing orders for that coal at $8. 
The demand from the steam users has fallen off slightly. The 
outlook is particularly promising. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Mild weather delays heavy business in coal for domestic 
purposes and trade is only moderately active. 

Mild weather continues here and the demand is light so 
far this fall. Dealers do not look for any heavy movement 
until there is a decided change in the weather. There has 
been no change in prices here for several weeks and none is 
likely. So far there is no indication of any coal being 
brought here from Australia the coming winter, although 
several cargoes are reported on the way to San Francisco. 
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| FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Exports—British exports for September and the first nine 
months of the past three years were as follows: 
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September Nine Months — 

To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia..... 668,472 17,398 8,173 4,462,660 3,066,925 38,668 
Sweden.... 394,314 633,546 195,722 3,275,151 3,055,335 2,091,047 
Norway.... 174,861 233,754 224,461 1,688,549 1,907,090 2,096,675 
Denmark... 275,724 405,842 291,764 2,213,216 2,267,312 2,522,950 
Germany... RR ESVAY  _ohceccn Galeate Babes cane 65783)074 9 256,76D0 Mee sees 
Netherlands 154,904 276,031 174,996 1,544,894 1,457,102 1,329,239 
Belgium.... 164,448 Aa ALG) Beene 1-546:634 2 1,084,4018 fn see 
France..... 1,040,489 569,667 1,687,755 9,567,410 9,040,744 13,224,756 
Portugal’... 100,840 87,177 96,766 1,030,124 923,186 787,422 
Spaint sc... 270,678 227,401 155,553 2,745,182 2,458,578 1,551,630 
Italy Sane ce 810,994 697.593 558,638 7,150,025 6,557,270 4,402,998 
Aus. Hung.. DO (GLU ere Eo) Uascevs Osa vis 796,407 564:362)05 ses 
Greece..... 76,091 19,264 6,856 507,251 489,748 280,054 
Roumania.. OO BS ~ Ca Pnain uae ts Midas ere ces 149,517 218 2138) as. ae 
Pnrkeya acer SOO MME oe a ae sek - 184,954 417,437 10,324 
Algeria... .. 66,505 39,733 91,738 952,241 780,627 726,326 
Portugal5. . 18,624 37,824 5,405 190,082 153,286 150,422 
Chilehiernac 27,204 8,040 271 457,641 360,391 38,655 
Brazile. ce 158,896 59,528 11,951 1,445,749 966,618 424,282 
Uruguay... 65,642 18,866 22,120 568,142 480,522 252,358 
Argentine. . 267,142 153,016 132,448 2,725,303 2,362,722 1,289,440 
Channel Is.. 14,509 19,915 14,840 121,833 127,223 100,460 
Gibraltar... 14,940 24,447 27,689 254,791 239,206 269,784 
Malta......- - 36,249 13,649 5,927 506,361 311,041 114,494 
Egypt?..... 258,232 133,177 136,000 2,259,230 2,193,888 1,080,435 
Aden®,.....< 22,930 22,125 5,095 127,678 118,850 110,889 
Indias 8,827 9,222 5,005 125,832 127,261 23,085 
Ceylon..... 25,601 73009) 2h eae 174,358 223,037 38,730 
Miscell’ous. 111,373 89,488 37,860 962,999 907,204 459,089 
Cokew aan ee 125,356 130,264 108,471 838,055 824,325 684,689 
Briquettes.. 179,041 107,001 96,133 1,542,365 1,431,938 960,636 

Total.... 6,501,578 4,096,453 4,096,637 56,898,208 50,372,612 35,059,537 


Bunker.... 1,825,057 1,332,935 1,064,967 15,545,617 14,581,962 10,722,894 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 
dependencies. * And Canaries. ° West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS= 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
. The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during September 
and the previous two months: 
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Jul August —September 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 : 1914 
Coal....... 2,887,918 2,594,407 3,009,028 2,769,45 3,034,271 2,878,963 
Coke ities. 344,557 255,650 345,258 242,28 331,224 237,661 
Total.... 3,232,475 2,850,057 3,354,286 3,011,73 3.365,495 3,116,624 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for September and 
the nine months of this year and the last year were as fol- 











lows, in short tons: 
September- ——Nine Months-—. 
Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign....... 334,205 430,053 1,587,552 3,064,596 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 347,571 259,128 2,917,784 2,439,292 
Domestio:iss. Gi simone niet 1,828,140 2,255,551 15,474,771 16,130,141 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... 142 4,621 339 23,080 
Domestic. 25%). sratave ass 58,970 71,762 807,104 645,198 
Total. vhs te seein ete 2,569,028 3,021,115 20,787,550 22,302,307 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 
over the 17 principal Middle Western railroads for August 
and the first eight months of this year, compared with the 
same periods last year: 











August 8 Months———— 
1914 1915 1914 1915 

Illinois Central R.R..... 790,530 637,650 4,774,645 4,634,390 
Cig Bolen 562,732 498,832 4,333,519 3,750,660 
C.B.&Q. R.R.. 494,762 492,260 3,463,628 3,310,311 
CC. C. & StL. RR 423,233 412,072 3,047,543 3,151,229 
Vandalia Line......... 376,230 357,496 2,784,502 3,072,115 
Celene Ss he Ryo 237,177 226,343 1,945,975 1,934,189 
CREASY tus. ee 142,011 158,676 1,123,329 1,202,516 
Wabash ReR iv causa 150,905 119,741 937,827 989,121 
Stalela We. OC Os Vases 157,107 142,646 978,768 976,729 
Southern Ry... 3... 225. 115,755 88,521 1,019,042 705,290 
Bye Ol Sa Wik. uae eet 54,952 (erp 465,408 623,531 
St. Lb. T& HE. RR 69,914 49,696 428,248 380,663 
St, Drew OFBE Rye 45,372 50,829 334,368 400,542 
Le: WEA Rye seins tics 43,306 34,445 296,298 299,440 
Co TH Tee yee ae 38,100 57,465 382,605 426,078 
COPE Stiln Rywereace 28,690 27,967 221,244 260,074 
Ge&iN« Waky..: 22,317 30,675 203,510 262,904 
3,832,146 3,460,849 26,740,459 26,379,782 


CHICAGO LAKE RECEIPTS 


Coal receipts at the Port of Chicago and South Chicago, 
classified by shipping points, for the month ending Oct. 31: 











1915 1914 
From Hard Soft Hard Soft 
Bult alosee set crease 71,088 16,231 92,244 x 
Osweroe win beter 13,594 x 22,879 x 
Ashtabula. cs sce x 46,950 7,013 2,600 
Glevelandiessss chi eee 5.574 43,059 x 14,471 
Toledo fetes cere water x 44,739 x 20,631 
Conneaut... ccects deena x 18,000 x x 
DAnGusky vsachciutewesserek x 22 287. x x 
October totalern wrvac, cts ks 90,253 191,216 122,136 37,702 
Season total. Ausee cscs 686,897 711,672 654,513 571,910 
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ULNAUUUOOUASQDIULEOYUUUUOCENOUOUUEEEOUUUAUE 


The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


*Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


New J&Rusimess 

#+1611—Williston, N. D.—The County Government will re- 
ceive bids until 9 a.m., Nov. 22, for furnishing coal as may be 
required at the.Court House and Jail during the ensuing 
year. All bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$50. Address County Audr. M. H. Aaen, Williston, N. D. 

#+1612—Aliquippa, Penn.—The Village Government received 
bids until 7 p.m., Nov. 1, for furnishing approximately 500 bu. 
of 14%4,-in. lump coal to be delivered at the Municipal Building. 
Address Secy. L. S. Patton, Aliquippa, Penn. 

#+1613—Knoxville, Tenn.—The City Government will receive 
bids until noon Nov. 8, for furnishing coal and coke as may be 
required during the coming fiscal year. Bids must be sub- 
mitted according to specifications on file at the Recorders Of- 
fice. Address Recorder R. P. Williams, Knoxville, Tenn. 

+1614—Hackettstown, N. J.—The Building Committee of 
the Board of Education received bids until 8:30 p.m., Oct. 28, 
for furnishing approximately 150 tons of Scranton pea coal 
to be delivered as required at the Public School Building. Ad- 
dress Wallace Taylor, Bldg. Com. Bd. of Edu., Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 
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Coal Contracts Pending 
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I. C. C. DECISION 
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Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 661—Allowances 
on anthracite coal at Hauto and Nesquehoning, Penn. 

The Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey proposed by the 
tariffs under suspension to pay to the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company certain lateral allowances out of the rates 
on shipments of anthracite coal from Hauto and Nesquehon- 
ing, Penn.; Held, That the allowances would effect unlawful 
discrimination and constitute unlawful rebates. Tariffs 
ordered canceled. 


I. C. C. No. 6821—David Rutter & Co. vs. 
North Western Railway Co., Et. Al. 

Upon complaint that defendants have been and are assess- 
ing unlawful, unreasonable, and discriminatory charges on 
carload shipments of coal from eastern mines to complain- 
ant’s yard at Evanston, Ill. Held: 

1. In the absence of joint rates or a specific manner of con- 
structing through rates the lowest combinations via the 
routes of movement are the lawful rates. 

2. The lawful through rates from eastern mines to Evans- 
ton were and are the rates to Greenwood street station, plus 
the local distance rate of the Chicago & North Western to 
Evanston and a reconsigning charge under the conditions 
named in the tariff, except that where rates to Greenwood 
street station are limited by tariff to shipments unloaded 
there the combination is made on Chicago instead of on 
Greenwood street station. 

3. The allegation of unjust discrimination is not sustained 
by the record. 

4. The traffic here involved is through traffic and the rea- 
sonableness of the rates applicable thereto must be considered 
from the standpoint of the through rates in their entirety. 
So considered, the evidence does not show that they are un- 
reasonable. 

5. Defendants directed to refund all overcharges to com- 
plainant, with interest. 


I. C. C. No. 6849—Atlas Coal and Coke Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. Co., Et Al. : 

Charges collected for the transportation of a carload of 
coal from Viola Colliery No. 1, Penn., to Calvert yard, Balti- 
more, Md., reconsigned to Canton Diers, Baltimore, Md., not 
found to have been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Chicago and 
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1615—Philadelphia, Penn.—S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., con- 
sume approximately 2,550 tons of buckwheat coal per annum, 
for which they usually contract some time in December. De- 
liveries are made by railroad, at the rate of 50 tons per week 
and the company has storage capacity for 300 tons. Address, 
Pur. Agt. A. A. Fleisher, Main and Rector St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


+1616—Houston, Tex._-The Harris County Government will 
receive bids until 10 a.m., Nov. 10, for furnishing the Harris 
County Boys School at South Houston and the Harris County 
School for Girls at Bellaire with coal as may be required dur- 
ing the coming season. Address County Audr. H. L. Wash- 
burn, Houston, Tex. 


+1617—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bids will be received by the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn until 11 a.m., Nov. 11, for furnishing and 
delivering aproximately 3,300,000 lb. of anthracite coal to the 
various public buildings, courts and baths, delivery to be com- 
pleted by the end of the current year. The bids will be 
awarded in a lump sum, and deliveries will be as required. 
Blank forms and complete details may be had on application. 
For data covering the previous award on this contract, see 
Vol. 6, p. 1009 Vols-7, pe 108) Address, Presses) He Lounds, 
Bureau Public Bldgs. and Offices, Room 1003, 50 Court St., for 
further information and address bids to L. H. Pounds, Room 2, 
Borough Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1618—St, Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Dressed Beef and Provision 
Co. is receiving bids for furnishing 600 tons of screenings per 
week. Address, Pur. Agt. J. M. Weiser, 3919 Papin St. St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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1619—Pleasantville, N. J.—The Atlantic County Board of 
Freeholders received bids until 11 a.m., Nov. 4, for furnish- 
ing 200 tons of Lehigh Valley pea and 150 tons stove coal. 
Deliveries are to be made at Dolphin Sta. on the P. R.R., as re- 
quired. The coal is for use at the Asylum and Almshouse. 
Address, Supt. T. L. McConnell, Pleasantville, N. J. 


1620—Missoula, Mont.—The Missoula Light and Water Co., 
contract some time in December for their annual requirements 
of coal, involving approximately 9,000 tons slack and nut. De- 
liveries are made by railroad at the rate of from 300 to 1500 
tons a month, and the company has storage capacity for 600 
tons. Coal from the Roundup mines is supplying the present 
contract. Address, Pur. Agt. C. H. Christensen, Missoula 
Light and Water Co., Missoula, Mont. 


1621—Columbus, Ohio—The Ruggery Building is in the 
market for approximately 300 tons of nut, pea and slack or 
coarse slack coal. Deliveries are to be at the rate of 50 
tons per month during the winter months. Bids will be re- 
ceived on either Hocking Valley of West Virginia coal. For 
previous announcement of the old contract see contract 1, 
Vol. 6, p. 655. Address Supt. J. W. Lehman, 60 Ruggery Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


#+1622—Spokane, Wash.—The City Government will receive 
bids until 11 a.m., Nov. 18, for furnishing approximately 600 
tons of coal as may be required during the ensuing year. 
Deliveries are to be in carload lots and slack, mine-run and 
Nos. 1 and 2 lump are required. Three separate bids are to 
be submitted, one to the Mayor, one to the City Clerk, and 
the third to the Purchasing Agent, and bids must be accom- 
panied by a certified check for 10% of the amount bid. 
Address Purchasing Agent, City of Spokane, Spokane, Wash. 


+1623—Lawton, N. D.—The Lillehoff School District will 
receive bids until Nov. 8 for furnishing Youghiogheny coal 
as may be required by the local schools during the ensuing 
year. Address Clk. H. W. Swanson, Lillehoff School Dist., 
Lawton, N. D. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+#1388—Carlisle, Penn.—This contract (p. 447), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Carlisle School District with approxi- 
mately 200 tons of standard Quemahoning coal, has been 
awarded to J. E. Williams at $3.30 per ton, delivered in the 
cellar. The distribution of the cost is as follows: Coal, 
$1.35; freight, $1.50; haulage, 45c. Address Chm. C. M. Lig- 
gett, Property Com., Carlisle, Penn. 


#1503—Covington, Ind.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Fountain County with coal, has been 
awarded to Diek Sheaks as follows: 200 tons for the County 
Farm, at $2.28 per ton f.o.b. the farm; 100 tons to the Court 
House, at $2.78; 60 tons to the Jail, at $2.65. Address Audr. 
Hyman W. Newlin, Fountain County, Covington, Ind. 


1540—Davenport, Iowa—This contract (p. 617), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Public Library with coal, has 
been awarded to the Mueller Lumber Co. at $2.93 per ton for 
6-1n. lump. There were six other bids on this business rang- 
ing from $2.94 to $3.25 per ton. Address Librarian, Davenport 
Public Library, Davenport, Iowa. 

#$1541—Scranton, Penn.—This contract (pp. 617, 699), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
proximately 2,000 bu. of mine-run coal to the high school, has 
been awarded to the James J. Kearney Coal Co., at $2.40 per 
ton. Address Secy. G. E. Haak, School Bd., Administration 
Bldg., Scranton, Penn. 


$1550—South Fork, Penn.—This contract (p. 660), which 
provides for furnishing the local School Board with mine- 
run coal as may be required, has been awarded to Frank Hays 
at $1.70 per ton. Address Secy. J. C. Penrod, Sch. Bd., South 
Fork, Penn. : 


#$1552—Larksville, Penn.—This contract (p. 660), which 
provides for furnishing coal to the various local school build- 
ings, has been awarded to John Dwyer on the following basis: 
Pea, $3.35; nut, $4.35; stove, $4, all per gross ton. Address 
Secy. Thomas Heffernan, Bd. of Edu., Larksville, Penn. 


#155S—California, Penn.—This contract (p. 661), which 
provides for furnishing the local Public Schools with ap- 
proximately 2,000 bu. of mine-run coal, has been awarded to 
the Lilley Coal and Coke Co, at 64%4c. per bu. Address Secy. 
W. J. Weaver, California School Bd., California, Penn. 


+1561—Le Mars, lowa—This contract (p. 661), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Plymouth County Board of Super- 
visors with coal for the Court House, Jail and Poor during 
the year beginning Oct. 15, has been awarded to the M. A. 
Moore Co., at $4.68 for Illinois lump. Other bids on this 
business were: Farmers Co., Lincoln County, 14x%-in., for 
$445; same, lump, $4.95; W. F. Remer, Illinois lump, $4.85; 
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Lambert Lumber Co., $5. 
Le Mars, Iowa. 


+1562—Lewistown, Penn.—This contract (p. 661), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering anthracite coal as may 
be required at the various hose houses and town halls dur- 
ing the coming season, has been awarded to the H. B. Mont- 
gZomery Estate on No. 2 coal at $5.40 per net ton. Address 
Secy. J. Harry Saxton, Lewistown, Penn. 

1564—Cleveland, Ohio.—This contract (p. 661), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Outdoor Relief Department with coal 
as may be required during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to the Zettlmeyer Coal Co., at $2.94 per ton. Address 
Comr. A. R. Callow, Purchaser of Supplies, 511 City Hall, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


+1580—Fort Slocum, N. ¥.—This contract (p. 700), which 
provides for furnishing the Government with coal for the 
steamer “General Barry” as may be required during the 
period beginning Nov. 1 of the current year, and ending June 
30 next year, has been awarded to the Commercial Coal Co., 
Ine. (29 Broadway, New York City), at $3.39 per ton. This 
company was the only concern that submitted a bid for de- 
livery in bins at Fort Slocum. Address Capt. S. E. Smith, 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


Contract Notes 


San Diego, Calif.—About 25,000 tons of anthracite coal 
per annum is consumed for domestic purposes in this city. 
The average price is $12 per ton. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—The City Government at this place con- 
sumes about 1,500 tons of anthracite coal which they buy 
locally on contracts. Address City Council, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Piedmont, Ala.—The City of Piedmont consumes approxi- 
mately 700 tons of bituminous mine-run per annum, which 
is bought at about $2 per ton. Address, Geo. H. Haslam, 
Piedmont, Alta. 


Saxton River, Vt.—The Saxton River Woolen Co. consumes 
about 75 tons of coal per month. Deliveries are made by 
electric railroad and they have a storage capacity of 100 tons. 
Reynoldsville coal is being used on the present contract. 


Address County Audr. J. M. Hayes, 








Trinidad, Colo.—The Trinidad Electric Transit Railway & 
Gas Co. consumes about 50,000 tons of bituminous coal per 
annum. The average price is about $1 per ton, and the 
present supplies are being furnished on a 10-year contract. 


Boston, Mass.—Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. consumes about 
200 tons of Georges Creek per month. They have a storage 
capacity for 1,200 tons and deliveries are made by rail. 
Address Pur. Agt. Samuel Rindge, 4 Winthrop Square, Boston, 
Mass. 





Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—The Department of Public Instruction 
at this place buys about 1,700 tons of anthracite egg and 
pea coal. The call for bids is advertised and the business 
goes to the lowest bidder. Address E. Q. Bienvenu, Dept. of 
Pub. Instruction, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Blufiton, Ind.—The Bluffton Electric Light & Water Works 
consumes about 7,000 tons of nut and slack coal per annum. 
Purchases are made in the open market, and the usual price 
is about 65c. per ton. Address Supt. C. W. Clark, Bluffton 
Electric Light & Water Works, Bluffton, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indianapolis Light and Heat Co. 
consumes about 125,000 tons of Indiana mine-run and slack 
coal per annum. The present requirements are being filled 
on a 5-year contract at about $1.40 per ton. Address C. C. 
Perry, Indianapolis Light and Heat Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ft. Morgan, Colo.—The Municipal Light and Power plant at 
this place consumes approximately 3,300 tons of lignite slack 
and mine-run coal per annum. Purchases are confined to the 
open market, and the usual price is $2.10 per ton on track at 
Ft. Morgan. Address, Supt. Geo. G. Cox, Municipal Lt. and 
Water Plant, Ft. Morgan, Col. 


Boston, Mass.—The contract for furnishing the City Hos- 
pital and the Calf Pasture Pumping Station with coal has 
been awarded to the Northern Coal Co. on New River coal 
at $3.89 for delivery at the City Hospital and $4.07 at the 
pumping station. The contract involves 12,500 tons and the 
complete list of bids made was as follows: 


City Calf 

Hospital Pasture 
New England Coal and Coke Co. (New River). $3.97 $4.16 
Metropolitan Coal Co. (New River).....:.. 4.09 
Gorman Leonard Coal Co. (New River)...... 4.10 
Darrow-Mann Coal Co. (New River)........ 3.98 4.16 
Northern «Goal -ContGNew. RuvOr ie spree pacietessrc1= 3.89 4.07 
Spring Coal Co., Long Branch and Willis Mines. 3.82 4.19 


For announcement of previous contract of the Metropolitan 
Water and Sewerage Board see contract No. 772, Vol. 7, Page 
956. Address Secy. William N. Davenport, Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board, No. 1 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Consolidation Coal Co. 
This company reports in substance, for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31, 1914, as follows: 


The shareholders on Jan. 30, 1915, authorized an increase of $8,000,000 in 
the limit of issue of capital stock and also an issue of $7,000,000 7% 2-year 
debentures, with interest payable only upon the maturity of the principal and 
convertible (a) at maturity Feb. 1, 1917, at company’s option, principal and 14% 
interest, into capital stock or (6) prior to maturity at holder’s option at par and 
interest to date of conversion as part subscription for an amount of new stock 
equal to 114% of the bonds held by him. The issue has been underwritten by New 
York bankers. 

Coal Mined by the Company and Its Subsidiaries, by Divisions 


Mary- West Pennsyl- Mill Total Net 
land Virginia vania Creek Elkhorn Gross Tons 
1914. 1,992,342 4,160,041 1,777,355 495,950 1,136,827 9,562,515 10,710,017 
1913. 2,127,131 4,656,640 1,743,536 459,202 973,302 9,959,811 11,154,989 
1912. 2,162,996 4,576,484 1,748,091 522,900 228,011 9,238,482 10,347,100 
1911. 2,178,391 3,925,329 1,671,639 456,544 8,231,903 9,219,731 
The coal mined by lessees in the Maryland, West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
divisions aggregated 537,568 net tons, against 537,871 in 1913. 


RESULTS FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 (INCLUDING SUBSIDIARIES) 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
Goalitmined #2.2--s ase 9,562,515 9,959,811 9,238,482 8,231,903 
Coke manufactured...... 58,202 76,050 62,647 43,740 
Coal mined by lessees.... 479,971 480,242 536,401 473,008 
Gross earnings (mining) 
Int. and divs. on sec. 
OWE ss nee cinewrieren ee $14,828,981 $15,443,246 $13,708,564 $11,420,694 
811,853 311,431 
Total gross earnings... $14,821,981 $15,443,246 $14,520,417 $11,732,125 
Operating expenses... . 9,896,157 x8,467,662 
SP AXOB Hh cuss ete wehistere ake 220,215 222,194 
Interest and exchange.. $11,022,090 $11,281,655 62,092 22,437 
ENSUTANCEs on «cis can pies 39,424 41,803 
(ROV ales + plete oe 212,847 172,343 
Deprec. mining plant. . 247,508 221,618 
Deprec. misc. equip- 414,245 334,888 
BVIGTIE. ice alese nee ate te 95,284 78,999 
"Totals es ceases $11,436,335 $11,616,543 $10,773,527 $9,227,056 
Net earnings..... <i a F 3,392,646 3,826,703 Bireeee my 
Int. on Cons. Coal bds.. 639, 17,084 
Int. on sub. cos. bonds... f 1:113,576 —-1,085,894 { 334'858 355,926 
Sink. fd. cons. coal bds. . 167,633 174,120 162,958 153,618 
Sink. fund sub. cos. bds. . 101,704 106,960 106,492 94,605 
Cash dividends (6%).... 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,358,865 1,201,513 
Total deductions...... $2,882,913 $2,866,974 $2,602,398 $2,322,746 
Balance, curplus......... 509,733 959,729 1,144,492 182,323 


x Cumberland & Pennsylvania R.R. depreciation amounting to $108,230 
in 1911, and insurance, $3,544, is charged to operating expenses in accordance 
with Inter-State Commerce Commission classification. 


COMBINED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31 


1914 1913 1914 1913 
Assets $ $ Liabilities $ $ 
Property accts.a.52,117,956 51,333,115 Capital stock... .31,190,500 31,190,500 
Adv. payments on Bonded debt... . .23,112,000 22,729,000 


coalland pur... 1,797,075 1,569,900 Convertible 6s... 6,500,000 6,500,000 
Due from Ist and Car trust bonds— 

ref. mtge.trus.. b89,685 240,339 assumed by C. 
Stock reserved for. 77 0) 9a) eee ee hh eee 304,000 380,000 

convers’n of 6s Purchase money 

secured bonds.. 6,190,500 6,190,500 obligations.... 2,615 5,995 
Stocks of allied Bills payable..... 2,200,000 950,000 

cosc.........-- 906,888 3,906,888 Accounts payable 582,633 430,431 

Other investments 306,007 116,400 Pay-rolls........ 183,029 205,477 
Sinking funds.... 821,614 806,926 Royalties payable 77,346 223,574 
Bondsintreasury 708,000 ........ Bond interest and 
Coalandcoke.... 526,224 490,969 dividends due.. 50,331 49,536 
Mat’ls. supp., ete. 1,081,638 1,416,680 Bond int. accrued 395,246 399,393 
Bills receivable... 319,055 200,480 Sinking funds ac- 
Accts. receivable. 5,636,397 4,847,662 CTUCUs cee cee 128,235 142,658 
Cash in banks, Dividend payable 

CbE.. Secewecet es LELBD,228 3r770.806 Jane olen 375,000 375,000 
Cash for bond int. Individuals and 

and divs. due.. 50,331 49,536 companies..... 468,578 806,888 
Special deposits Profit and loss. ..d9,213,328 8,774,252 

to cover royal- 

tess were bie wee 76,243 222,503 

eLOtals errs 74,782,841 73,162,704 ‘Totalsce ss nee 74,782,841 73,162,704 


a Property account ($52,117,956) includes: Coal lands and other real estate, 
$35,291,198; less reserve for exhaustion, $3,149,014; balance, $32,142,184; mining 
plants and equipment, $18,994,333; less reserve for depreciation, $3,424,949; 
balance, $15,569,384; Cumberland & Penn. R.R., $3,299,696; less sinking fund 
for redemption of bonds, $819,627; balance, $2,480,069; Cumberland & Penn. 
R.R. equipment, $1,885,734; less reserve for depreciation, $656,752; balance, 
$1,228,982; floating equipment, $1,191,844; less reserve for depreciation, $494,507; 
balance, $697,337. é 

b For 75% of cost of improvements, extensions, etc., $75,368, and for expendi- 
tures on Northern Coal lands, $14,317; total, $89,685. 

ce Stocks of other companies owned include 18,900 shares Northwestern 
Fuel Co. common stock, 5,400 shares Northwestern Fuel Co. pref. stock and 
7,513 shares Metropolitan Coal Co. common stock. Of the above, 5,000 shares 
of M. C. Co. stock and 18,000 of the N. W. F. Co. common stock, together with 
$6,500,000 Ist and ref. M. bonds, are held by Equitable Trust Co. of New York, 
trustee, as collateral for convertible 6s. 

d After deducting $70,657 adjustment of accounts of previous years. 

Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 6, p. 168. 


Tihe Pacific Coast Co. 


This company reports under date of Aug. 27, 1914, as 
follows: 


The past fiscal year has been one of business depression at all points and in all 
lines of business along the Pacific Coast. There are not as yet signs of any general 
improvement. Crop conditions and bank deposits are favorable for an improve- 
ment during the present year, if other influences do not interfere. 

Operating expenses have been reduced as far as consistent with efficient 
maintenance of the properties. No expenditures for improvements are being 
made, with the exception of such as are necessary to finish up improvements 
started during previous years. 


PACIFIC COAST COAL CO. (Coal Department) 


Gross éarnings: (decreased) ¥. cscs <2 tere sl <toiele'se ional arent ane te eee $320,920.93 
Operating expenses (decreased). <2... sce « Lane pieeusinne ee eee 149,413.82 
Net earnings (decreased) c.555,0csecmaten sce areata net ene 171,507.11 


The total output of the mines during the year was 681,729 tons, which includes 
18,240 tons from mines under development; a decrease of 134,875 tons as com- 
pared with last year. 

The amount of coal sold at all depots was as follows: 


From icompany.s mines, tonss...4-se ee eee mae enema eee 657,024 
Other domestic coal? tons) 72a. o. arene ee ee eee 32,502 
Foreigmicoal tons: cers een tale win la 's lsloi puatey'ete: guemste te rererevautre 11,209 

Total icoal:.tons\. Abia chenewieiees ka ete WOE UE Eee soto 700,735 


a decrease of 155,765 tons as against last year. 

The average cost of output from company mines increased 20.6c. per ton. The 
average selling price increased 16.3 cents per ton. 

Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 5, p. 390. 


Nova Scotia Steel @ Coal 


The report of.the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1914, compares as follows: 


1914 1913 1912 1911 
Gross profits. ..5 ¢- 06 « $415,164 $1,255,954 $1,000,610 $1,019,392 
Bd. and other int........ 601,070 505,135 412,311 351,169 
Deficitticns, Leo ee 185,906 750,819 588,299 668,223 
Othemeharvesse-r ane 213,313 235; Loz 201,843 217,881 
Pidsdivys tapers 41,200 82,400 82,400 82,400 
Com, divse i cmentrecee 180,000 360,000 360,000 360,000 
Dehciten eee ee 620,419 75,287 55,944 7,942 
PIEVEBULD sete bine 527,887 452,600 , 508,544 500,600 
Trsirs gendresseeny eee 150,000) = iste s TOR bee See 
P; &LSsurpamens eee 57,466 527,887 452,600 508,544 


Note—For previous annual report of this company, see Vol. 5, p. 712. 
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The following is a list of some of the more important di- 
vidends recently announced: 


New Central Coal—Dividends of 1%, 
holders of records, Oct. 28. 


Westmoreland Coal—Dividend of $1.75, payable Oct. 1, to 
holders of records Sept. 22 to Oct. 1. 


Temple Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 2%, pay- 
able Oct. 12, to holders of records Oct. 2. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 114%, 
payable Oct. 25, to holders of records Oct. 15. 


Consolidation Coal—Regularly quarterly dividend of 14%, 
payable Oct. 30, to holders of records Oct. 238. 


Lehigh Valley Coal Sales—Regular quarterly dividend of 
24%4%, payable Oct. 16, to holders of records Oct. 7. 


Alabama Fuel & Iron—Regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
payable Oct. 1, to holders of records, Sept. 21 to Sept. 30. 


Reading Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the first pre- 
ferred of 1%, payable Dec. 9, to holders of records, Nov. 23. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal—Regular quart- 
erly dividend of 24%% payable Oct. 15, to holders of records 
Octal: 


Central Coal & Coke Co.—Regularly quarterly dividend on 
erly dividend of 2%% payable Oct. 15, to holders of record 
Sept. 30. 


Island Creek Coal—Regular quarterly dividends of 50c. on 
the common, payable Nov. 1, to holders of records Oct. 28, and 
$1.50 on the preferred payable Nov. 1, to holders of records 
Oct. 24. 


Burns Bros.—Regular quarterly dividends of 1%% on the 
common, payable Noy. 15, to holders of records Nov. 1, and 
regular quarterly (No. 11) on the preferred of 1%% pay- 
able Nov. 1, to holders of records Oct. 15. 


payable Nov. 1, to 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 183, 1915 


Why I Believe In Safety First 


Being a CREED for the EMPLOYER and the EMPLOYEE 








Employer: 


BELIEVE IN SAFETY FIRST because, popular ideas to the con- 


trary notwithstanding, I have a soul—a conscience which is torn in sympathy with the 

torn limbs and bodies of my workmen. {| BEcausrE, As AN EmMpLoyeEr, I assumed 
before God and man the duty of being in part my brother’s keeper—his hurt is my hurt, 
his pain is my pain, the sorrow of his widow and the cry of his children ring in my ears after 
he is gone. {I Betreve IN Sarety First because waste of human ability and human 
life is destruction of God’s most valuable product on earth, and if I fail to do my utmost to 
conserve that, I have left undone a sacred duty—committed a sin of omission, not only 
against my kind, but against my Creator, and must certainly give account for my delin- 
quency. {[ Beinac A Business-MaAn I believe in Safety First from a purely business stand- 
point, as well as because of its humanitarianism. I try to live up to its tenets because it is 
bad business policy to do otherwise. No dividends accrue to me by way of the hospital, law 
courts or damage suits, but preventing them means money for me and my company. Acci- 
dent prevention promotes efficiency. {| FURTHERMORE, BEING IN BusiNzEss, I know the 
power of advertising my wares and my plant; and living up to the Safety First idea is the 
best kind of advertisement. I also know that an ounce of publicity from accidents counter- 
acts a pound of the brand furnished by our advertising department, breeds strife, discon- 
tent and widens the breach between me and my employees, and that’s the worst 
kind of business policy. 


Employee: 


BELIEVE IN SAFETY FIRST because the toss of my ability to 


labor means suffering for those I love most on earth; it leaves to the mercies of a more 

or less indifferent world those whom every workman desires most of all to protect. 
{| I Bevizve IN Sarety First because it tends to conserve my ability to labor and that 
ability is my sole capital; losing it, lam bankrupt. §] I BeLirve IN Sarety First because 
my safety means the safety of my fellow-workmen. In risking myself I risk others. {/ I 
BELIEVE IN Sarety First because the bread I earn with my own hands is sweeter to 
me and mine a thousand times than charity in any form. 


Both Together: 


E BELIEVE IN SAFETY FIRST because it pays in assurance, 


comfort, money and health. To the employer it means less worry and a larger 

ultimate bank account; to the workman it brings assurance of living to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. {| Ir Means that mothers shall have the comforts due them in their 
age; THAT WIVES shall not unnecessarily become untimely widows; THatT CHILDREN shall 
have fathers to provide for them when they need their care and protection most—when 
they are young. §j It also means that cripples and helpless wrecks who were once strong 
men shall not be considered a byproduct of industry. 





By Sim C. REYNOLDS 
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By Wie. Eypi* 





SYNOPSIS—This article, which is the second of 
two on this subject, details the various items of 
equipment of the surface works. 





In a steam plant, turbines as prime movers stand first. 
Operated noncondensing, these machines require from 35 
to 50 lb. of steam per horsepower-hour. When run con- 
densing, they use from 15 to 20 lb., the equal of the best 
compound engines. When waste or slack which must 
otherwise be stocked is used as fuel, the noncondensing 
type is recommended; in other cases, the condensing. 

Turbines are lower in first cost than their equal in 
engines, require less space and smaller and lighter foun- 
dations and are easier to erect—units up to 330 kw. 





4 Engine and 
Washroom 





excoOnhe 
TURBINES 


FIG? 


coming completely assembled are skidded from car to 
foundation direct. 

Allis-Chalmers, Westinghouse or General Electric tur- 
bines meet the mine requirements in every way and are 
recommended as being of the best types. 

When compressed air is required, the vertical high- 
speed compressors of the Bellis & Morcum type, like this 
firm’s vertical steam engines, stand in a class by them- 
selves, owing to their extreme simplicity, reliability, 
small amount of power required to operate, noiselessness, 
small floor space and lower cost erected. 


Strtam Hoists ARE PREFERABLE 


Electric hoists are not feasible at a mine generating 
its own steam. High first cost overrides any small econ- 
omy that can be expected over even the piston valve, 
and none need be looked for over engines fitted with 
corliss valves. 

Current from an outside source should cost less than 
34¢. per kw.-hr. to compete with coal valued at 90c. per 
ton, assuming the engine without expansion uses 80 Ib. 
of steam per shaft horsepower per hour and the boilers 
evaporate 7 lb. of water per pound of coal. 

German tests show power consumption of an electric 
hoist using the Koepe disk with tail ropes (far more effi- 
cient than any arrangement of ropes and drums) to be 
1.6 kw. per shaft horsepower. 

Up to a shaft depth of 600 ft., the flat-faced, single- 
drum, first-motion hoist is preferable to the conical face 
with the disadvantage inherent to this style—the risk 
of the rope jumping its groove. 





*Pembina Coal Co., Evansburgh, Alta. 
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A safety device should be fitted to every hoist which 
will automatically close the main throttle as the cage 
nears the shaft collar and render it impossible to again 
open this valve until the hoist has been reversed. For 
raising above the dumping point, an auxiliary throttle 
may be employed. Among the best types of steam hoists 
are those manufactured by the Vulcan Iron Works and 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 

It is necessary, when utilizing exhaust steam from the 
hoist engine, to provide for the periods of lull between 
hoists. This is done by mixed-pressure turbines, de- 
signed chiefly for low-pressure work, their steam supply 
being protected by means of a large steam receiver partly 
filled with water, which absorbs heat from the hoist en- 
gine’s exhaust while hoisting and gives it up during idle 
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FIG.9 


FIGS. 6 TO 10. SHOWING CROSS-SECTION OF WASH HOUSE, 
ENGINE AND BOILER ROOMS, DETAIL OF WALL 
CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF SHOP 


periods. The receiver or regenerator may be placed out- 
side the engine room and as close to the hoist and tur- 
bines as possible. 

Switchboards should be made up of standard marble 
panels, set well away from the wall, so that they may be 
easily cleaned and repaired, while a pipe railing sur- 
rounds them for safety. Wiring diagrams posted on the 
wall, with the wires on the board tagged to correspond 
therewith, will enable anyone to follow the system and 
locate possible trouble. 


JET CONDENSERS ARE TO BE PREFERRED 


When sufficient water is available for condensing and 
it is not necessary to have condensed water for boiler 
feed, the simple jet condenser is preferable to the sur- 
face type. 

Boilers of the vertical type are recommended for mine 
power plants. They are safe, simple, accessible, occupy 
small floor space, are moderate in cost and, most im- 
portant, their system of circulation is the correct one. 
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An automatic nonreturn valve on each boiler allows cut- 
ting out any unit and avoids danger of steam from other 
boilers flowing into it. 

To get from boilers their maximum efficiency, mechan- 
ical stokers, mechanical draft and superheaters are es- 
sential. Hand-firing and natural draft are the two worst 
enemies of economy and not to be considered in the 
modern plant. 

Stokers should be of the self-cleaning type to avoid 
hand work and the admission of cold air while cleaning. 
It is safer to leave their design as well as that of the 
draft system and superheaters to the boiler people, let- 
ting them install and guarantee this equipment complete, 
after first submitting them samples of the coal to be 
burned and the water to be used. 

Venturi water meters allow of keeping records of the 
water consumed and give a basis on which guarantees 
may be made (when combined with a careful check on 
the coal burned and cars of ashes removed). Gas an- 
alysis and stack temperatures should also be recorded, 
if the mine is to be in a position to give accurate in- 
formation on its product. 

Steam lines must be extra heavy and well protected 
with a thick magnesia covering. This insulation should 
not be put on until steam has been carried for at least 
a week to enable the engineers to bring all packed joints 
home. Welded connections, a minimum number of joints 
and minimum lengths of pipe between units are to be 
aimed at. All pipes and connections should be accessible 
on each side for repairs. 

Boiler blowoffs must all discharge in one direction 
and no opportunity be allowed for the blowoff from one 
boiler to back up on another. The pipes for carrying 
blowoff steam should be large and so arranged that there 
is no danger of freezing. 

Open feed-water heaters are preferable to the closed 
type from every standpoint—first cost, saving in heat 
and water from condensed steam, slow depreciation, ac- 
cessibility, ability to carry overloads, ete. 


CENTRIFUGAL BoILER-FEED Pumps ADVANTAGEOUS 


Centrifugal pumps for boiler feeding are rapidly be- 
coming the standard type. They give a continuous flow 
of water without shock or water-hammer, are favorable 
to boiler-feed regulators and water meters, require but 
little lubrication, small floor space, are simple and re- 
liable and, when driven by steam turbines, form the most 
desirable units obtainable. 

Fig. 8 shows a section through a plant of good design 
and requiring a minimum of labor to maintain and 
operate. Coal is brought from the tipple by means of 
a Jeffrey cable conveyor (with 9-in. disks on a Yg-in. 
cable) to the boiler bunker. This conveyor is set on 
the roof, allowing of completely housing-in the bunkers 
to avoid dust. It is motor-driven from the boiler-room 
floor. 

The bunkers are of the Berquist type, combining min- 
imum weight and upkeep expense with maximum life. 
All steel used is fully exposed and therefore easily kept 
painted. | 

From the bunkers the coal flows to stokers, the ash 
passing to a magazine under the boilers which in turn 
discharges to ash cars running in a tunnel below the 
floor. 
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The boilers are set in batteries of two, and space is 
left at one end of the room for the draft fan and engine 
as well as for an overhead platform supporting the hot- 
blast system. At each end are 10-ft. sliding doors, the 
opening for which should also be protected by high steel 
gates. 

In the engine room are the turbines, hoist, switch- 
board, feed-water heater and pumps. The floor is of 
concrete and should be placed on a level with that in 
the rest of the building if condensing machinery is not 
used. Where condensing equipment is employed, the 
floor of the engine room should be 6 ft. above the floor 
in the remainder of the building. 


Pire Rat~inas ArounD HotIst AND SwITCHBOARD 


The hoist and switchboard should be entirely sur- 
rounded by a strong pipe railing. A 10-ft. sliding door 
protected with an iron gate is necessary for the removal 
of either complete units or parts of the various ma- 
chines. A crane, portable commutator grinder, telephone, 
enameled signal signs, fire extinguishers, sand buckets, 
clock, a desk and a tool cabinet should be included in 
the equipment. 

In case power units making even a slight noise are used, 
it would be advisable to partition off the hoist with glass 
and Hy-rib. 

The providing of miners with bathing facilities is now 
more or less general practice and eventually will become 
compulsory. The requisites are good ventilation, light, 
heat, ease in cleaning, reasonable privacy to bathers 
and dressers and reasonable protection to their property 
when left in the rooms. 

The washing should always be done under showers and 
never in tubs, as diseases, particularly those of the eyes, 
are easily transmitted. A shower allows of a quick 
cleansing all over, is refreshing and pleasant, and the 
waste water is removed as fast as it falls. For each 
bather there is required 8 to 10 gal. of water, plus 10 
more for scrubbing out the room, etc. Not over 10 min. 
is necessary for a comfortable bath. The faucets and all 
fittings should be of the strongest, as men often use con- 
siderable strength in operating them. 

Clothes should be stored and dried by suspension from 
hooks hanging from the roof. This requires a height 
of 20 ft., allowing for the clothes clearing the floor by 
8 ft. 

The form of hook shown in Fig. 13 is a satisfactory 
one. These are numbered, and one is allotted to each 
user of the room. The hooks are hung at the end of 
a stout chain running over a small pulley. The other 
end of this chain is fastened by a padlock to the back 
of the bench, as shown in Fig. 13. The chains must be 
long enough to extend from the padlock and over the 
pulley to the clothes hook, with a dead length below the 
padlock to allow of lowering the clothes to the floor. 
This extra length cannot be allowed to le on the floor, 
and a small partitioned trough should be set under the 
top bench-pipe for its reception. 

Hangers should be on 20-in. centers and staggered. 
Benches should be of the design shown, allowing of turn- 
ing the hose on the floor, Washbowls should be indi- 
vidual and of heavy construction. The type furnished 
by the Manufacturing Equipment and Engineering Co., 
of Boston, is recommended. Every washroom should be 
further equipped with a bubbling drinking fountain, 
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locked cabinet for the keeper’s supplies and garden hose 
for scrubbing. 

The floor should be of waterproofed concrete, with 
rounded corners where walls and floor meet. The side 
walls should have three coats of white enamel to a height 
of 7 ft., allowing of their being scrubbed. Shower par- 
titions may be of painted sheet iron with pipe and pipe- 
fitting supports. 


Warm Water Is PREFERRED TO Hot AND CoLD 


Water with a regulated temperature of 100 deg. should 
be furnished. This may be heated in a standard type of 
heater by exhaust or live steam. ‘Two separate pipe lines 
for hot and cold water complicate the plumbing and 
are unsatisfactory. Urinals must not be allowed in the 
main washroom. 

The rescue station should be placed between the wash- 
room and the warehouse on account of quiet, nearness to 
water and the ability of the washhouse attendant to 
care for it. Men on stretchers can be taken here through 


the washroom and thence directly outside if an ambulance 
is called. 
The equipment should include: 


1 medicine cabinet, 
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nates the necessity of the overman’s office opening onto 
the street and allows of placing it where all inner op- 
erations of the plant come under his eye. Where the 
overman does the hiring, men may be conducted to his 
office by the washroom attendant. 

In the wareroom are kept, in tiers of bins, small tools, 
electric supplies, nails, spikes, repairs of all sorts, miners’ 
tools, paints, waste, reserve stocks of lamps, magnetos, 
stationery, ete. The equipment should consist of num- 
bered tiers of sectional steel bins and shelving such as 
made by the Berger Manufacturing Co. A desk and 
stool, a pair of scales, tools for opening packing cases, 
a truck, fire extinguishers, telephone connected with 
local system, index system for stock and a catalog cabinet 
complete the furnishings. 

Partitioned from the main wareroom are two other 
rooms. One of these will be the auxiliary storeroom in 
which are stocked heavy supplies that are usually car- 
ried in piles. These will consist of brattice cloth, rope, 
wire, cement, fireclay, lime, roofing, building paper, heavy 
repair castings, etc. The other room will be for the stor- 
age of oil. It should be equipped with 8 to 10 two- 
barrel type-B 14-gage Boswer oil tanks, set back to back 
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FIGS. 11 to 14. SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF WASH ROOM AND DETAILS OF WASH-ROOM BENCH AND OF ANVIL, 


SWAGE BLOCK AND TOOL 


ambulance stretchers, 6 rubber blankets, 6 wool blankets, 
6 rockers, 1 flat-top desk and chair, 1 Siebe Gorman vi- 
vator, 1 Siebe Gorman Red Cross first-aid cabinet, 1 
Siebe Gorman Red Cross pannier, 4 sets 2-hr. Proto 
apparatus, 4 oxygen tanks, 4 hand electric lamps, 4 axes, 
4 suits oil clothes and rubber boots, 1 operating table, 
1 instrument stand and sterilizer, hot-water bags, ice 
packs, enameled buckets, bedpans, ete. 

Next to the washroom should be placed the lamproom. 
This should be equipped with charging racks, battery 
lamps, storage racks, oil lamps and a zinc-covered gen- 
eral-repair and cleaning bench, with lockers below carry- 
ing repairs, tools, ete. Sand buckets, fire extinguishers 
and record books finish the equipment. 

Next to the lamproom comes an office for the use of 
the overmen, shotfirers and the time clerk. This should 
be fitted with a flat-top desk, six chairs, a record-book 
cabinet, telephone to main office and mine and a railed- 
off entrance for men awaiting orders. A private bath 
should open direct from this office, avoiding the necessity 
of the officials having to mingle with the rest of the 
force. This is an advantage mainly from the standpoint 
of discipline. 

Hiring of men is all done at the main office, where 
they receive their checks and credentials. This elimi- 


HOLDER IN BLACKSMITH SHOP 


runway above these tanks allows of depositing a barrel 
direct from the trolley serving this room, emptying it 
and taking it out for reshipment. 

An objection may be raised to the storing of oils in 
the general building. The storage-battery lamp is be- 
coming universal, and even in the largest operations but 
few of the oil type of safety lamps will be required. High- 
volatile oil for these lamps should be stored in an un- 
derground tank of 100 gal. or more capacity (with 
pipe connection leading to the lamproom), fitted with 
locked pump. This type of oil storage is accepted by in- 
surance companies in the most crowded sections of large 
cities and is entirely safe. 

In the auxiliary storeroom should be placed a small 
office for the warehouse foreman, with a wicket opening 
to the shop. 


Tue ESSENTIALS OF Goop SHOP DESIGN 


The important features of good shop design are light, 
space, proper equipment properly placed, ability to handle 
heavy work without manual labor or interference with 
other operations, and cleanliness. A shop should be 
lighted on three sides and have a southern exposure. Il- 
lumination should be obtained from windows set high 
enough to throw the light down on the machines and to 
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avoid their being broken from careless handling of long 
pieces of stock or work. The walls should be painted 
black for a height of 6 ft. from the floor; above that, 
including the roof, white. 

Electric clusters must be placed over each important 
machine, the erection floor and the anvil. An extension 
light should allow of inspection in the pit. 

Ample space around each machine for its work, an erec- 
tion floor large enough to assemble mine cars, machines 
or locomotives, and a concrete-lined pit (to facilitate 
locomotive repairs), adjacent to the erection floor, are 
all essential. 

A standard equipment for the shops is here listed: 


BLACKSMITH SHOP 


1 No. 08-T Buffalo down-draft forge with 48-in. fire pan, 
water and coal box. 

1 No. 3 Buffalo steel pressure blower, belt-driven. 

1 300-1lb. anvil with fittings. 

1 18%x18%x4%-in. swage block. 

1 steel combination stand, as in Fig. 14. 

1 blacksmith’s bench with a %-in. round bar set a distance 
of 2 in. away from its edge, on which to hang tongs. 

1 blacksmith’s workbench with 50-lb. blacksmith vise and 
6-in. pipe vise. 

1 No. 5 Buffalo combination armorplate punch and shear 
without truck. 

1 150-lb. Mayer’s Little Giant power hammer. 

1 30-in. Peerless belt-driven upright drill with power and 
hand feed, with a set of drills. 

1 10-in. base blacksmith’s taper mandrel. 

1 set of hammers, tongs, bolt clippers, a 200-lb. anvil and 
7. blower for outside work and tuyere irons for outdoor forge. 


MACHINE SHOP 
1 20- and 36-in. by 14-ft. Rahn Hannon Co. belt-driven gap 


lathe, with regular equipment of chucks, taper attachment, : 


turret and tools. This takes the place of one large and one 
small lathe for making bushings, turning commutators, etc. 

1 Oster pipe machine with extra dies for %-in. to 6-in. 
pipe and 8 sets of bolt dies for 4-in. to 1%-in. bolts. 

1 36-in. by 12-ft. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. planer for mak- 
ing switch points and keyseats and for facing valves, ete. 

1 portable Sullivan electric drill. 

1 No. 2 Marvel hacksaw, belt-driven. 

1 36x5-in. Keystone grindstone, belt-driven. 

1 Partridge emery grinder with 1 coarse and 1 fine wheel. 

1 set of pipe cutters, pipe wrenches, ratchet wrenches, 
blowtorch, bench and machinists’ vises, diestock sets, reamers, 
taps, micrometer calipers, screw and wire gages, hacksaws, 
machinists’ hammers, tinners’ tools, etc, 
Buda 1-B track jacks. 
Jim Crow rail benders. 
roller rail bender. 
set of numbering stencils, etc. 
tool cabinets. 
general bench for electricians and machinists. 
20-hp. motor, with necessary line shafting, 
belts, etc. 

1 21%4-ton portable Dale crane and hoist. 

1 No. 51 Universal crescent wood cutter. 


A device for turning over mine cars is also necessary. 
This can be made up of a shaft with two drums carrying 
ropes with hooks at their ends and a means for rotating 
the whole. 


a Ce Oe) 


bearings, 


How THE EQUIPMENT SHOULD BE ARRANGED 


The proper location of equipment is as follows: In 
one corner of the shop and next the entrance should be 
the blacksmith with his forge at his back, anvil in front 
with swage on one side and tool rack on the other. Next 
- to the tool stand is placed a small bench on which tongs 
and hammers are carried. Horseshoeing should be done 
in a shed outside the shop. This shed should be roofed 
and have a horseshoe and shoeing-tool cabinet on one 
side and on the other, or that nearest the central lane, 
a numbered rack for miners’ picks and drills, where they 
can leave them at the end of the shift and get them the 
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following morning. This avoids their entering the shops. 
Across from the anvil should be set the drill press, punch 
and shear and the blacksmith’s workbench. 

The hacksaw should have a prominent, clear setting, as 
heavy work is brought to it at all hours. Such work 
should not interfere with any other work or machine. 
Next in importance is the pipe threader, work in which 
should also clear all other machines. The lathe and 
the planer come next in importance, while the grinding 
tools may be set back against the wall. 

By having a tamped dirt floor under the blacksmith 
and giving him a down-draft forge, this department can 
be kept clean. The rest of the shop should be concrete 
floored and can be kept in good condition with little 
trouble. 

Outside the shop should be a blacksmith-coal bin, an 
ash bin, a scrap-iron bin and an auxiliary rack for bar 
iron and pipe, also an outdoor forge and anvil for hot- 
weather work. It is during the summer that most of the 
heavy repairs are made, and to ask the blacksmith to 
stand over an inside forge is offering him a pretty warm 
job. 

No woodworking tools are shown in the accompanying 
drawings, as it is assumed the entire equipment, includ- 
ing cars, will be of steel, making such machines super- 
fluous. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AUXILIARY PowpbER HousE 


The auxiliary powder house should be of Hy-rib and 
steel construction on 8-in. concrete foundation walls, 
wood-lined and wood-floored. The flooring should be of 
2x4-in. tongued-and-grooved milled planking on 4x-+4-in. 
sleepers laid in cinders.. The woodwork should be nailed 
with copper nails, and a wood door with brass lock and 
hinges be provided. Lightning conductors should be 
placed at each end of the building, which should be 20 
ft. long, 16 ft. wide and 8 ft. high. ; 

This building is used for storing empty powder can- 
isters at night and for filling them before the shift goes 
down. It should be fitted with numbered pigeonholes 
for the canisters, a wooden bench for filling and a cop- 
per hammer and chisel for opening cases. Here are 
brought by the industrial car each morning sufficient 
cases of powder from the main magazine to meet the day’s 
requirements. If any cases are left over, they are im- 
mediately returned to the main magazine. 

About 20 ft. back of the auxiliary powder house should 
be a small detonator storage shed of concrete, with wooden 
lining, enabling the warehouse foreman when issuing can- 
isters to give out at the same time the necessary deton- 
ators. 

A light housing with Hy-rib roof should cover the wet- 
and dry-sand bins, with a space for the sand drier be- 
tween them. This allows of shoveling wet sand to the 
drier and from there the dry sand to its bin. S. B. 
Stine, Osceola Mills, Penn., makes a typical drier of 
good design. 


STEEL TANK IS PREFERABLE TO WOODEN ONE 


A 30,000-gal. tank will meet all requirements for water 
supply and should be placed reasonably close to the feed- 
water heater. A steel tank remains watertight indefin- 
itely; there is no danger of its bursting, even in the 
coldest weather; and it has a life fully three times that 
of a wooden one. Such a tank should, however, have a 
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steam pipe run up through the center for cold-weather 
protection. Below the tank a small shed should be placed 
for the housing of a reel carrying sufficient length of 
hose to protect the entire yard. This shed may also con- 
tain the electrically driven deep-well pump. 

The watercloset must be convenient to all employees, 
yet off the main lines of travel. The fittings should 
be of enameled iron; urinals on one side and closets 
on the other. Shields are better at the entrances than 
doors, as it is almost impossible to keep the latter shut. 

The airshaft should contain a partition so as to allow 
of handling supplies and men on one side (in the case 
of a large mine, or as an auxiliary outlet for men in 
the case of a small one) and air on the other. A plat- 
form cage with an end-hoist tower and a single-drum 
second-motion electric hoist, with rope, sheave, telephone, 
pneumatic signals and enameled signs form the equip- 
ment. A reversible fan of the Sirocco, Jeffrey or Sulli- 
van type, driven by silent chain from a variable-speed 
motor, housed in the same building with the hoist, is 
recommended. In these units steel and Hy-rib again may 
be used to the best advantage. 
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In cold climates a powerful air heater should be in- 
stalled on one side of the fan, assuming that when blow- 
ing, half the air is heated to a temperature sufficient 
to bring the whole to a point where the danger of ice 
forming is eliminated. 

The main powder magazine should be built along lines 
recommended by the mining department in the state in 
which this building is to be erected. In case there are 
no particular specifications to be met, the designs rec- 
ommended by the United States Bureau of Mines may 
well be adopted. 

Arrangements should be made so that part of the bone 
in the waste bins under the picking tables may, instead 
of going to cars, be diverted to a roll crusher feeding 
an elevator, in turn discharging to the boiler-room coal 
conveyor. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain the heat available 
from refuse until the tipple has been placed in opera- 
tion, but as no additional expense is required to arrange 
for the possible future installation of the apparatus de- 
scribed, such arrangements should in every case be made 
when the tipple is being built. 
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SY NOPSIS—A large preparation plant is here 
described. The capacity is 6,000 tons daily, and 
the bone coal secured in the picking process fur- 
nishes fuel to a large steam-driven central power 
station. 





The Lucerne mines of the Jefferson & Clearfield 
Coal and Iron Co. are located at Lucerne, Penn., on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R., about 5 mi. 


mines of the company and still others it contemplated 
building, were such as to warrant the erection of a large 
power station. Lucerne was centrally located, and the 
good water-supply and cheap boiler fuel available from 
the preparation plant made it an ideal location for the 
central power station. 

The Freeport seam of coal is here mined, being reached 
through two drifts and one shaft. The great care with 
which this coal is prepared for the market made an effi- 
cient preparation plant imperative; and for economy, 





FIG. 1. LUCERNE POWER STATION 
from Indiana. This plant was built in 1914, and the 
surface improvements are of the most substantial and 
permanent character. 

At the time this plant was designed, the power require- 
ments for these, as well as for some other then existing 
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INTERIOR OF POWER STATION 
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both in first costs and operation, the central preparation 
plant, or tipple, was built to receive the coal from both 
the drifts and the shaft. 

The accompanying Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show exterior and 
interior views of the power station, which is of brick 
and concrete construction. Steam is generated in twelve 
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FIG. 3. ANOTHER VIEW IN POWER PLANT 


500-hp. Stirling boilers—three batteries of two boilers 
each on either side of the boiler house. These units are 
equipped with Jones underfeed stokers, fed from an over- 
head steel-and-concrete bin. It should here be noted 
that the fuel for this boiler plant consists, when running 
normally, of practically all bone coal, or refuse that has 
been separated from the coal in the preparation plant. 
This not only makes cheap boiler fuel, but greatly reduces 
the volume of this refuse, and to that extent simplifies 
the ever-growing serious problem of waste disposal. 

The water-supply is taken from a local stream (Yellow 
Creek) and is heated and slightly treated in Cochrane 
feed-water heaters which receive exhaust steam from the 
smaller engines. The ash is delivered directly to gondola 
cars from the stokers, as shown by Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5 shows the headframe over the shaft, which is 
located several hundred feet from the power house. As 
will be noted, this headframe is of steel construction. 
The shaft at this point is a three-compartment one—one 
compartment is a pipeway and the other two, or hoist 
compartments, are arranged for using tandem cages 
which hoist two cars at a time from the mine. 

Loaded and empty cars are handled to and from the 
cages, as well as trips of loaded and empty cars by elec- 
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FIG. 6. 


FIG. 4. ASHES ARE DELIVERED TO GONDOLA, CARS 





FIG. 5. HEADFRAME OVER SHAFT 


trically driven car-caging and trip-handling apparatus, 
which reduces labor at this point to a minimum. From 
here to the tipple, or preparation plant, is a distance of 
about 4,000 ft., and loaded and empty cars are handled 
between these points by electric haulage motors pulling 
composed of 60 cars or thereabout to each trip. 





THE TIPPLE IS ENTIRELY OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION AND IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN AMERICA 
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FIG. 7. THE TIPPLE CAPACITY 

The tipple at Lucerne, as shown in Figs. 6 and 7, is 
entirely of steel construction and is one of the largest 
and the most complete preparation plants installed at a 
bituminous mine in this country. The capacity is 6,000 
ons of coal per 9-hr. day, and the entire tipple is built 
in two parallel units, each entirely independent of the 
other. 

Loaded pit cars are brought into this tipple from two 
sides—one from the shaft and the other from the two 
drifts. Upon the arrival of the loaded trips at these 
approaches or landings, they are passed through the tip- 
ple mechanically. Endless chains with dogs feed the 
loaded cars into the tipple at a uniform rate, and cars 
are stopped before reaching the scales by car-feed regu- 
lators. 

From here loaded cars pass over scales through two 
crossover dumps to kick-backs which return the empty 
cars by gravity to trip-makers that make up the trips 
of cars ready to be coupled and returned to the mine. 
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IS 6,000 TONS PER 9-HR. DAY 


The operations of the trip-feeders, car regulators and 
{rip-makers are controlled by one man in the operating 
tower in the tipple. 

From the dump, coal is passed to a feeder which de- 
livers it uniformly to the shaking screen. This screen 
makes two grades of coal—lump, and nut and slack. The 
lump is passed directly to the picking table, while the 
nut and slack is delivered to a revolving screen which 
separates it, the nut passing to a nut picking table and 
the slack to a combination conveyor. 

After the lump and nut are picked, they are either 
Joaded separately or mixed to form various grades of coal. 
The refuse that is picked from the coal is delivered 
through chutes at the side of the men to a conveyor 
which delivers it to a refuse picking table. Here the 
bone, after having the distinct slate picked from it, is 
delivered to a crusher which reduces it and stores it in 
a bin at the front of the tipple until it is taken by an elec- 
trically driven larry to the boiler house. The entire 
operation of all apparatus making up the two units is 
under the contro] of one man stationed in the front of 
the picking house. 

Fig. 8 shows the shop at Lucerne, which is built of 
brick. This shop is divided into three parts—that is, 
machine, blacksmith and carpenter departments—and is 
well and adequately equipped with modern electrically 
driven tools. 

This plant was designed and built under the direction 
of L. W. Robinson, president of the Jefferson & Clear- 
field Coal and. Iron Co., at Punxsutawney, Penn., by 
Heyl & Patterson, Inc., contracting engineers, of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 
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SY NOPSIS—Aims and purposes of the Institute 
and the benefits to be derived from association im 
the work of mine inspection. Results accom- 
plished by the inspectors shown by the improve- 
ment in mining conditions and the reduction in 
number of accidents. Depression in mining to be 
succeeded by great prosperity. Future of the In- 
stitute. 





Fellow Members of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
the United States of America: 

This is the eighth annual conference of this Institute. 
It affords me great pleasure to have the honor of bidding 
you welcome to this meeting and especially to the City of 
St. Louis. I feel very g grateful to George Hill, the Chief 
Inspector of Mines, ahd his able associates, in Missouri, 
for the splendid assistance they have rendered to make 
your visit here pleasant and I hope all may find it 
profitable. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF INSTITUTE 


Owing to some changes in the membership of the In- 
stitute each year, it may not be amiss to state at this time 
some of the reasons why there should be an organization 
of mine inspectors maintained and meetings of this kind 
held yearly. The work of mine inspectors is the same 
everywhere and it makes no difference as to the length 
of time one has been in the service. His chief prob- 
lem is: How can I as an inspector bring about a better 
protection of the lives and health of the men employed in 
and about the mines? By reason of such an organization 

as this much can be done that cannot be accomplished 
by the individual. 

Our national and state governments are managed by 
organization. In fact, to accomplish any good results, 
whether political or otherwise, it must be done by hav- 
ing effective organization. Therefore, the reason is all 
the greater why we as mine inspectors should organize, 
having in view the adoption of such remedial legislation 
in our various states as shall bring about the best results. 
The public expect that mine Mpectace who have oppor- 
tunity to acquire a more intimate knowledge of the various 
mining conditions, shall take the initiative in the promul- 
gating of measures that will be the means of reducing 
the hazards in connection with the mining industry, so 
that it will be as safe to follow mining as any other 
line of industry. 


BENEFITS AND NEED OF ASSOCIATION 


These meetings afford an excellent opportunity to bring 
about a closer relationship, or rather comradeship, than 
can be gained in any other manner. The discussion of the 
numerous problems that arise in one’s daily vocation gives 
us all inspiration and renewed energy, so that we go back 
to our respective fields of labor with renewed zeal and a 
determination to give our best service for the good of those 
employed in and around the mines in our charge. The 
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mine inspector may be less conspicuous than other forces, 
in the service he renders for the good of mine em- 
ployees; but his daily contact with the workmen gives him 
an influence that, if properly and intelligently directed, 
will be the means of bringing about better results for their 
welfare than all other agencies. 

This statement is not made with the intention of mini- 
mizing the work that is being done by other organizations. 
I firmly believe that any organization that is engaged in 
the work of raising the standard of efficiency among mine 
workers should have the hearty endorsement of this Insti- 
tute. It is true that we have connected with the mining in- 
dustry a great many men of foreign birth who do not un- 
derstand the English language, neither our methods nor 
our form of government. Therefore, any effort that is be- 
ing made to develop skilled workmen where they are un- 
skilled, and to instruct the unintelligent, is a laudable 
work and will reward one with the knowledge that his ef- 
forts have been the means of reducing the hazards and ac» 
cidents in the mines. 


DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mine inspectors who have been identified with the ser- 
vice during the last twenty years have reason to note the 
wonderful development and the many improvements made 
in the mining industry. With the larger number of men 
employed, the responsibilities and dangers attendant on 
mining have increased proportionately. Since our last 
meeting one year ago there have occurred three disastrous 
explosions in which over 400 lives were lost; namely, Hill- 
crest, Alberta, Canada (June 19); Royalton, Ill. (Oct. 
27); and Layland, W. Va. (Mar. 2). None regret these 
dreaded catastrophes more than the members of this In- 
stitute. Knowing full well all the hazards and dangers 
connected with the rescue work, especially where there 
are many lives at stake, the sympathy of our members 
always extends to those inspectors in whose districts these 
disasters occur. 

It is to be regretted that when accidents of this kind 
occur the newspapers often give incorrect reports, some 
of these being very ridiculous and of such a nature as to 
engender feeling between the officials of the different de- 
partments engaged in the work of rescue. The great work 
that devolves on all officials in their efforts to make mines 
as secure as possible against accident is one of the gravest 
of responsibilities and necessitates eternal vigilance. In 
time of accident or disaster, those whose duty it is to ren- 
der all possible aid should bring all their experience and 
knowledge into immediate service. Friction should and 
must be avoided and diversity of interest obliterated where 
all are engaged in the noble work of saving those who are 
suddenly menaced in their hazardous calling. 

The occupation of the miner is considered hazardous 
at the best, but many lives are often lost that could have 
been saved. The accidents that occur daily in mines are 
not due as much to the lack of legislation as to the lack 
of obedience and the closer observance of mine laws 
and regulations. Much work waits to be done by this In- 
stitute, and I believe that no men are better prepared: than 
are the mine inspectors of this country to bring about 
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better conditions and to advocate legislation that will 
better safeguard life and reduce the death rate and acci- 
dents in mines to a minimum. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 


It is gratifying to know that there has been a reduc- 
tion in the number of fatal accidents in the coal mines of 
the United States during the year 1914, and with the ex- 
ception of 1912 the death rate, per thousand men em- 
ployed, is lower than for any year since 1903. In the year 
1914 the number of fatalities in and about the mines was 
2,451, which is 3.30 deaths to every 1,000 persons em- 
ployed, or 4.80 to every 1,000,000 tons of coal produced, 
or one person killed for each 208,333 tons. This is the 
largest production of coal per fatal accident in this coun- 
try, with the exception of that for 1912. There is no 
doubt but that the gradual decrease shown in the last 
few years must be attributed to the work of the many 
organizations having in view the prevention of accidents ; 
and this applies not only to mines but to all other indus- 
tries as well. But that we may have a reduction of acci- 
dents to a minimum requires that the work so well be- 
gun be carried forward, bearing in mind that eternal 
vigilance on the part of all connected with mining is 
necessary. 

In looking over the statistics giving the causes of mine 
accidents it would seem that, with all our efforts, we have 
not been able to reduce the number of those due to falls 
of roof, coal and rock. The percentage of these accidents 
remains practically the same in all the states. Taking the 
United States as a whole, the proportion was 46 per cent., 
while in the state of Illinois, for the year ending June 
30, 1914, it was 52 per cent. 

I desire to draw your attention to what I consider the 
most dangerous work connected with the operation of 
mines, as shown by the number of fatalities due to pit 
cars and locomotives. In the United States the number 
of fatalities from this cause is 15 per cent., while in the 
State of Illinois, for the year ending June 30, 1914, it 
was 25 per cent. When we consider the number of em- 
ployees engaged in this work, which varies from 6 to 8 per 
cent., these statistics show about one person killed for 
every 150 employed in that work. 


MINERS CoNSTANTLY TAKE CHANCES 


I mention these matters for your consideration and ask 
you to suggest what this Institute should do in regard 
to reducing the accidents from these two sources. I think 
J am not overstepping the truth when I say that one-half 
of the accidents could be prevented if mine employees 
would live up to the legal requirements and carry out 
conscientiously the various rules and regulations governing 
their work, instead of taking chances by ignoring them. 
In this connection I may be pardoned for quoting a 
verse written by Berton Braley and published in Coal 
Age (Vol. 3, p. 711), entitled “The Gamblers.” It runs 
as follows: 


“We'll take a chance—we’re not afraid of dangers, 
There’s nothing killed us yet, so we’re all right, 
To every sort of worry we are strangers, 
And so you see us, always gay and bright; 
Maybe some day the roof will fall and get us, 
The dynamite may go off in advance, 
The gas explode, but we won’t let it fret us, 
We'll take a chance!” 
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I may mention, though with much regret, that the in- 
dustry with which we are identified is passing through an 
era of depression such as it has not known for many 
years. In the State of Illinois alone, in which there are 
80,000 mine employees, it is safe to say that not more 
than one-half have employment at the present time. The 
same condition prevails in many of the other coal-produc- 
ing states, which means many hardships to the wives and 
children who are dependent on these men. However, 
when we think of the carnage of human life that is occur- 
ring among the European nations and that we, as a people, 
are at peace with all nations, we have great reason to be 
thankful. There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
present depression is a reflex of conditions that now 
prevail owing to the strife among European nations. I 
am sure it is the desire of all our people that there may 
be a speedy cessation of hostilities among the warring 
nations. I believe when that takes place this country will 
reap a greater measure of prosperity than it has ever 
known in its history. It is true that few nations, if any, 
excel this country in natural wealth and resources, and 
an abundance can be produced to supply the needs of all 
within its borders, and much to spare to the countries that 
are less fortunate. 


FUTURE OF THE INSTITUTE 


I wish to draw your attention to the fact that if this 
Institute is not accomplishing the results intended by 
having an association of this kind, the fault is entirely our 
own. I believe there is one object in particular that is 
preventing and proving a hindrance to its success as an 
Institute. I refer now to our failure to use it as a me- 
dium to reach the people and the governmental powers. 
Therefore I recommend that some steps be taken at this 
meeting that will require that a change be made in the 
constitution and bylaws of the Institute so that the sub- 
jects discussed and which appear to be of sufficient interest 
to the mining industry be given immediate publicity 
through the periodicals that publish matters relating to 
mining. 

I want to suggest here that there will be less delay in the 
publication of our proceedings if all papers are sent direct 
to the editor in chief, who is their custodian, as provided 
by the constitution, and whose duty is to pass on all papers 
to be read and to prepare them for publication within 
60 days after the adjournment of each annual meeting. 

I know of no organization of men whose aims and ideals 
are more lofty than the men who make up the membership 
of this Institute. 
as men in whom they have the fullest confidence, believing 
that you will devote your time to the work of your office 
and require that every precaution be taken necessary 
to insure the health and safety of the men employed in the 
mines. There is no more laudable work than that in which 
you are engaged, and that is the preservation of human 
life. 

The Life of Mine Timbers can be greatly lengthened by 
making a careful study of the character of the roof they 
support. With a strong roof and bottom, the timbering 
should be so set as to allow the roof to settle easily and 
gradually, or the floor to heave, thus preventing the waste of 
timber due to breakage which is sure to occur if the roof 
falls abruptly. With a strong roof and floor, loosely driven 
timbering and soft wood caps will prevent the bending and 
breaking of the timber. Tapered props, the small end of 


which is about one-fourth the size of the body of the prop, 
sive good results and last longer than ordinary timbering. 


You have been selected by your states _ 
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By Kart B. Loumann* 





SY NOPSIS—The attitude of mine owners toward 
the planning and development of coal communities 
has radically changed for the better. The results 
of the application of scientific treatment to min- 
ing towns are greater self-respect and increased effi- 
ciency on the part of the employees. 





Science and tradition both tell us that a pig was once 
an object of filth. He was fed upon waste. He breathed, 
slept and wallowed in grime. Otherwise, it seemed, he 
could not be happy—he could not live. 

Time has changed his status, however. No longer do 
we find such prevailing filth in the pig’s domain. We 
see him afforded good food and good air, and we find 
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imagined that in any other surroundings the workers and 
their families could not be happy. If we should give them 
bathtubs, they would use them for coal. If we should 
give them good streets, they would use them for ashes. 


GENERAL OPINION Has CHANGED 


Time, however, has also changed our attitude in this 
respect. We now behold a better day in the dawning 
for mining towns. We realize it in the prize awards by 
coal companies for better yards and gardens and the 
tender care of them; we see it in the frequently recurring 
better streets, and now and then, though rarely, in an 
entire mining community developed along advanced lines. 

And well may it be, this awakening; for multitudes of | 
workers and their families are yet to be huddled together 
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A SCIENTIFIC AND ARTISTIC PLAN FOR A MINING TOWN 


him disporting himself quite merrily amid new surround- 
ings. Indeed, his environment has been very much trans- 
formed. Yet it appears that not only can he live under 
the new conditions, but that he can live far better and 
live far more profitably to mankind. 

In somewhat the same manner we have long been com- 
placent at the sight of ill-planned mining villages, with 


their squalid shacks, inconveniently disposed streets, and | 


desolate homes with unattractive surroundings. Recre- 
ation grounds were unknown, and the entire camp was 
symbolic of chaos and filth. We have for a long time 


*Landscape architect, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


cr pleasantly and conveniently provided for in communi- 
ties still unborn. Mining towns are being built, and hun- 
dreds of others are in a process of improvement or of 
necessary extension and enlargement. Therefore the ap- 
propriate day for planning is not of the past, but rather 
eminently is of the present. 

This impulse of a new dawn is fraught, however, with as 
much bad as good, unless it is properly guided. For in- 
stance, awakening civic consciousness, in its enthusiasm 
for improved cities, often is accompanied by and allows 
of too many unscientific and inartistic results. It is not 
because insufficient money is expended. It results prob- 
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ably from everybody thinking that he knows how to handle 
any given situation, together with an indifference to the 
advice of experts that is far too common. Similarly, in 
the planning of mining towns there is offered an im- 
mense scope for the poor taste of untrained individualism. 
Mine operators think that their engineering departments 
are just as perfectly capable of designing parks, gardens, 
villages and towns as they are of deciding upon the in- 
tricate problems of breakers and their accessories, as if 
town-planning were not a science in itself. 

Be that as it may, whosoever is commissioned to de- 
sign a mining-community extension or a brand-new de- 
velopment can never hope to accomplish it successfully, 
be he engineer or landscape architect, lest he consider 
it in a new, far-reaching light. His impulse must be 
guided by planning that is comprehensive, and this can- 
not be emphasized too strongly. 

Comprehensive planning means primarily taking every- 
_ thing into consideration. It means leaving no stone un- 
turned, whether it be engineering, architecture or land- 
scape architecture. It calls for inclusive, encompassing 
planning. It presupposes a broad perspective over the 
entire community, a breadth of inter-relationships, a 
recognition of advance provision for things comprehen- 
sively needed, with due consideration of the bearing of 
one thing upon other things—that the parts are members 
of the whole. In short, it compels a full understanding of 
the entire problem. 

GreAT ReEsutts Witt BE OBTAINED 

If the awakening impulse for better planning is prop- 
erly guided, it may be expected to accomplish immeasur- 
able achievement. For the present population who are 
now to enjoy its fruits, it will bring about added com- 
modity and service. For instance, the men’s work will be 
readily accessible. Their homes, in turn, will be ac- 
cessible to each other. The community at large may 
possess in general the greatest number of conveniences 
available at the time of reasonable planning, such as water- 
supply, drainage, light, good soil, proximity to a through 
line of travel. There would be secured to the population 
ample heaith in provision for plenty of air, parks, play- 
grounds, trees along the streets and all preconsidered 
rneans of keeping the town clean. 

Also, the dawn may illumine the way for better and 
more commodious environment that will help to conserve 
the moral and physical forces of the workers. There will 
be added pride in towns, in homes and in work. There 
will be an increasing solidarity of feeling in spirit with 
the companies. So that the crowning glory of any com- 
prehensive planning efforts, from the company stand- 
point at least, will be an added contentment and effi- 
clency among its workers. 

This much may be expected for the present population, 
for those who live in the communities now. Yet our efforts 
will not be unmindful of the future. Such comprehensive 
planning, such broad-outlook-into-the-future sort of plan- 
ning, will result in more intelligent and adequate expan- 
sion of the community. New homes that will have to be 
built may become part of this same community and be co- 
sharer in its sometime advantages and developments. Any 
necessary extended streets will not have to cross a ravine 
or mountain. And every commodity and means for added 
a ficiency in turn will be applied to the enlarged area of a 
iter time, whether 5, 10 or 15 years hence. 
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Such planning therefore signals the approach of a new 
era for mining towns. They need no longer be pictures 
of desolation and squalor. Every yard, every street, every 
community is being touched with a new impulse—an im- 
pulse which by inspiring environment destroys the morbid 
cause for much industrial unrest, which Americanizes and 
draws men into closer harmony with the employer and, 
most important of all, which brings the workers them- 
selves ultimately to an added sense of their part in the 
great scheme of things. 
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English Ship-Coaling Machine 


A coal-shipping plant installed at Workington, Eng- 
land, is designed specially to handle the coal with a min- 
imum of breakage. The machine is carried by a tower’ 
traveling on a track 120 ft. long near the edge of the dock, 
the rails having a gage of 33 ft. In the rear of this 
track, and above it, is a track for the drop-bottom coal 
cars, the coal being discharged between the rails and 
delivered to a hopper on the end of a conveyor frame, 
which extends through the tower. 

The conveyor consists of a traveling belt of steel plates 
4 ft. wide, running at about 120 ft. per min. The 
outer end of the conveyor frame is adjustable, having 
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trunnion bearings in the front of the tower, so that it 
can be raised or lowered to clear deck fixtures and to 
give the coal as little drop as possible. The conveyor 
and the propelling machinery are driven from a 40-hp. 
engine. 

A chute on the end of the conveyor frame delivers the 
coal to a Handcock antibreaker. This is a vertical tube 
suspended from a boom on the tower, and containing 
a series of trays attached to endless chains. The weight 
of the coal as it flows into the tube operates this vertical 
lowering conveyor. The loaded trays descend, free the 
coal at the bottom, and then ascend empty. An auto- 
matic brake controls the speed. 

In coaling a ship, the tube is lowered till its open end 
is nearly on the floor of the hull, and as the coal is deliv- 
ered the tube is gradually raised, keeping its end level 
with the top of the coal pile, so that the coal flows out 
without a direct drop. This machine (described in The 
Engineer, of London, July 2) is designed to deliver 400 
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tons of coal per hour, but can work at the rate of 600 
tons per hour. It was built by F. Turnbull & Co., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to the designs of Cecil Walton, engi- 
neer for the Workington Harbor Board, and under the 
direction of Bowen Cooke, chief engineer of the London 
& Northwestern Ry.—Lngineering News. 

Loose Mining Methods 


By Intinois ENGINEER 


The folly of loose mining methods is sometimes forcibly 
impressed on the mind of the operator in the form of 
dollars and cents. Such was the case recently when a 
surface settlement, caused by the removal of too large a 
percentage of the underlying coal, damaged property to 
the extent of at least $7,000. 

Had the rooms in the affected area been turned on the 
proper centers and driven on line, as is the practice in 
most mines in the same field, the trouble would probably 
have been avoided. As it was, no room sights were used ; 
the result was that pillars of various sizes were formed. 
Where the thickness of the pillar permitted, additional 
rooms were turned off the crosscuts. 

The profit obtained from the sale of the additional coal 
mined from the affected area by this haphazard method 
was approximately $2,000. This does not compare favor- 
ably with the $7,000 or more which will be paid out in 
damages. The handling of the additional inflow of water 
is another item of cost to be considered. Eight acres of 
an overlying seam 41% ft. thick was damaged to such an 
extent as to be unminable. In addition to this, more coal 
will probably be lost in mining around the squeeze than 
was originally obtained by splitting the pillars. 

The foregoing is a conservative estimate of the cost, 
but proves conclusively, at least in this instance, that 
loose mining methods do not pay. Risking expensive 
damage suits for the profit obtained from a comparatively 
few tons of coal is, in my opinion, short-sighted policy. 
Shipments to Upper Lake Docks 


Receipts of coal at Milwaukee will have to be abnormally 
large during the remainder of the navigation season if the 
record of 1914 is to be maintained. Owing to the fact 
that the grain and iron-ore trades are practically absorb- 
ing all of the larger class of vessels and that higher freight 
rates will have to be paid as the close of season approaches, 
this is hardly possible. As a result the coal handlers will 
face the uncertain requirements of the coming winter 
with very moderate stocks. Should there be any hitch be- 
tween the miners and operators next spring and the early 
movement by lake be delayed in consequence, the lack of 
supplies will be seriously felt. 

Up to Oct. 1 of this year the receipts of anthracite 
coal aggregated 731,759 tons, or 14,875 tons more than 
was received pee the same period in 1914. In order 
to equal last year’s receipts of anthracite, arrivals during 
October, November and December will have to aggregate 
318,402 tons. 

The soft-coal shortage during this same aod sums 
up 424,224 tons, the receipts aggregating 2,197,337 tons, 
as against 3,197,337 tons in 1914. Stocks will have to be 
augmented t6 flie extent of 1,297,239 tons during October, 
November and December to bring the soft-coal shipments 
up to the level of 1914. 
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Every effort will be made on the part of coal companies 
to increase the supply, and the prospect is that the winter- 
storage fleet will be much larger than usual. Dealers 
report that coal is moving out more satisfactorily and that 
business in general has a promising aspect. 

Signal for Water-Supply Tank 
By C. J. FUETTER 


Now that cold weather is soon to be with us again 
every power-house engineer who has to look after a water 
tank placed on a hill to supply water to the town knows 
how unpleasant it is to go out of a warm engine-room to 
find out how much water he has in the tank. Many such 
engineers let the pump run most of the time at full speed, 
in which case it generally happens that the tank overflows. 

This is a waste of power, for at a small cost a signal 
system may be installed that would take care of the 
water-supply. Such a system is shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. It is designed to work on either a 110- or 



























































SIGNAL FOR WATER-SUPPLY TANK 


220-volt circuit; however, should only 550 volts be avail- 
able, two 250-volt lamps in series at C and two at D 
would be all the changes necessary. H is a hollow ball 
made of copper. It may also be made of cork. 

This ball is fastened at the end of level Z, which is 
pivoted at P, its rise or fall completing the circuit of C 
and D. If rising, Z makes contact with the adjustable 
screw A and will light lamp C; if falling, it makes contact 
with B and lights the lamp B. The last mentioned lamp 
should preferably be red. A means must be provided so 
that any undue rise will not bend the lever. This may 
be accomplished by using contact springs instead of con- 
tact screws. It might be well to solder a small piece 
of silver at the contact points A and B. Lights C and 
D should be so placed in the engine-room that the 
engineer’s attention will be readily drawn to them. 

Should no current be available, the signal could be 
arranged to work with bells, by placing 4 or 5 dry-cells 
across the lines, with a small bell at C and another at D. 
Of course the ring of these bells should have different 
sounds so that the engineer will know whether the water 
is high or low, thus indicating to him whether he should 
slow down or speed up the pump. 


New Coal Fields im Manchuria 


New coal fields are reported to have been discovered 
near Station Manchuli by the local chief of police, says 
Commerce Reports. The fields are located about 5 mi. 
from the Station Manchuli and 2 mi. from the railway 
line. The discoverer has offered to sell his right in the de- 
posits to the Chinese Eastern Ry., which is investigating 
the amount and quality of the coal. 
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SYNOPSIS—The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania has reversed the decision of the lower court 
and has declared the imposition of a state tax 
upon anthracite as unconstitutional under the con- 
ditions specified. The decision will cause much 
confusion in making refunds. The State Legis- 
lature has already taken action toward the enact- 
ment of a law that will meet with the approval 
of the Supreme Court. 


The Pennsylvania State Supreme Court has declared 
the legislative enactment of 1913 levying a tax of 214 
per cent. per gross ton on the value of anthracite coal 
at the mines to be unconstitutional. The case reached 
the Supreme Court on an appeal by the Alden Coal Co. 
against the decision of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Dauphin County, which declared the act constitutional 
and rendered judgment in favor of the state against the 
coal company for $7,792.86, being the amount of taxes 
assessed against the Alden company for coal mined and 
prepared for market from June 28, 1913, the time the 
law became effective, and ending Dec. 31, 1913. In the 
decision of the Supreme Court, which was written by 
Justice Stewart, the contention of the appellants is up- 
held in the following words: 


TEXT OF THE DECISION 


“When the necessary effect of the legislation is to create 
inequality of burden as we here see it, are those complain- 
ing of the injustice to receive no other answer than that, 
while the Constitution promises them equality in the 
matter of taxation, because it failed to place restriction 
upon the Legislature’s right to distribute the tax it 
collects therefore the purpose of the legislation is not 
to be inquired into? If constitutional requirements are 
to be circumyented by such simple and easy process of 
reasoning, the question may yet be asked derisively of 
the Constitution, ‘What is all this worth? ” 

While the case against the Alden Coal Co. only in- 
volved the collection of less than $8,000, it was purely a 
test case involving almost $10,000,000, which represented 
the tax on coal under the act of 1913 up to July 1, 1915, 
when a new act passed by the Legislature the past sum- 
mer became effective. 

The suit was brought to test the constitutionality of 
the act and resulted in Judge Kunkel of the Common 
Pleas Court of Dauphin County declaring in favor of 
the act. It was the appeal against this decision that 
has just now resulted in the reversal of the opinion of 
the lower court. 


Basis OF THE DEFENCE 


The attorneys for the coal interests declared from the 
very inception of the law that it was special legislation. 
They based their contention on the fact that while an- 
thracite coal was mined in only nine counties of the 
state, a proportion of the whole tax was to be distributed 
in such a way to those nine counties that the cities, 
boroughs and townships in those counties would share in 
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the distribution, even though no coal was produced in a 
number of the cities, boroughs and townships. ‘This con- 
tention has now been upheld by the Supreme Court, from 
which there is no appeal to any other court, not even to 
the United States Supreme Court, which usually at some 
time or other gets the coal cases. This is for the reason 
that the present case was brought to test the validity 
of a state law involving a purely state transaction. 

It is well to note at this time that the State Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania passed a new anthracite tax law 
at its session of 1915, and the present court decision only 
covers the levying of the tax under the old act of 1913, 
the new law becoming effective with July 1 of the present 
year. While this present decision cannot directly affect 
the act of 1915, it is practically certain that it will now 
get its day in court. The chances are that it will follow 
in the way of its predecessor, as the only difference be- 
tween the two was in the matter of readjusting the pro- 
portion to be received by the state and the coal-producing 
counties. 

It is also interesting to note that at no time during 
the progress of the present suit was the right of the 
state to levy such a tax on coal of any kind questioned. 
The suit was practically fought on technical grounds 
as relating to its accordance with the Constitution. 

It hardly need be mentioned that if the act of 1915 is 
also declared unlawful the next legislature will take steps 
for the enactment of a law that will comply exactly with 
the ruling of the Supreme Court. So it can be seen 
that the coal man’s respite may not be a very long one. 


REFUNDS TO THE DEALERS 


Probably the most interesting phase of the decision will 
develop when the retail dealers and large consumers begin 
to ask the producing companies for a refund of the in- 
creased price or tax which they have had to pay for 
coal from June 28, 1913, until July 1, 1915. 

At the time the law was announced as: becoming effec- 
tive some of the operating companies, such as the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. simply issued a 
price circular showing the prices at the mines and then 
added a note to the effect that prices would be subject to 
the Pennsylvania state tax of 2144 per cent. on the mine 
price. Other companies, however, such as the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Co. and the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co., simply calculated the tax into their circular 
prices. In this latter case these companies would have 
been actually paying tax on their tax, for the reason 
that the circular prices were the prices for the coal at 
the mines and it was on the mines price that the tax 
was to have been collected. 

Those dealers who bought their coal from the companies 
that added the tax as a separate item will at least have 
no difficulty in making up and presenting their claims, 
as on all the bills rendered by the companies adopting the 
first-named plan the tax was always shown as a separate 
item. 

But the still greater question arises, Will the com- 
panies all refund to the retail dealers? And if some 
should be inclined to the contrary, is there any way to 
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compel them, especially those companies that sold at a 
lump price with no specific mention being made of the 
tax as a separate item? The retail men certainly ex- 
pect a refund. Of course there are any number of in- 
stances, especially among the larger dealers with whom 
agreements have been made as to an adjustment, but 
these cases are by no means common. 


ConsuMERS TAKE ACTION For A REFUND 


The actual consumer of the coal constitutes still another 
angle to the problem. In Philadelphia, for instance, 
purchasers of coal from the retail dealers have been 
paying an advance of 25c. a ton on their coal, which the 
dealers generally explained was designed to cover the 
tax and also increased operating expenses. The decision 
of the court was not a day old before the consumers in 
this district began to figure on just what amount of 
money was due them from their dealers, and they at once 
began clamoring for the refund. The first actual step 
in this direction was instituted by a coterie of the large 
consumers in the fashionable Main Line residential sec- 
tion, who have consulted attorneys and are going to make 
a concerted demand on the dealers for a refund. 


Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


James Lang, an old Scotchman whom I have not seen 
for about 10 years, drifted into camp today in search 
of work. Had he known that I was superintendent he 
would have felt sure of obtaining work because he knew 
that I must have a warm place in my heart for him 
(one cannot forget the old fellows who take the trouble 
to initiate one into the mysteries of practical mining, 
and the old fellows realize that full well, no matter what 
kind of old fellows they may be), but he did not know 
that I was the superintendent—in fact, could not have 
known that I was superintendent at any camp. When 
we parted company, I was a mining engineer one year 
out of college and he was a miner in disgrace because 
of a clash with a superintendent. 

He has apparently never recovered from that stroke 
of bad luck, while I attribute most of the success that 
I have had since then to the train of thoughts started 
by his discharge. I had learned to know him so well, 
the hard-headed old Scotchman who loved poetry, that 
I felt that any mining camp could use him to its ad- 
vantage, and that made me feel that our superintendent 
was at fault in not knowing how to handle him. My 
interest was aroused to a point where I could not get 
the subject off my mind until I decided to my own sat- 
isfaction just how the superintendent had blundered. 

My friend James was a great admirer of Longfellow, 
and one line of the poet was on his lips at least once 
every day—it was the line from the “Psalm of Life” 
that admonishes men to be not like dumb driven cattle. 
His interpretation of that line caused the final break 
with his boss. 

Our superintendent could not understand why miners 
had occasion to gather continually and discuss things 
of common interest, and he was forever trying to dis- 
courage such meetings and made no secret about his op- 
position to them. At first the meetings had been rather 
informal and really did not mean much to the men, 
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but when the men began to realize the attitude of the 
boss toward their gatherings, they began to make them 
count for something. James Lang was a pretty fair 
talker to say the least, and spurred on by the idea that 
he was being classed as a dumb beast, he made his ora- 
torical powers felt. The superintendent could not dis- 
tinguish between a philosopher and an agitator, and the 
philosopher soon became a full-fledged agitator, and as 
a result was asked to leave. 

About the same time one of the neighboring camps 
had a strike, called because the superintendent was op- 
posed to the miners having a checkweighman, and, the 
strike was continued until the superintendent backed 
down. After that the miners at that camp lost interest 
in the checkweighman issue and before long could not 
get a majority of the men out when it came time to 
elect a new one. 

These things happened a number of years ago; but 
in judging of recent events that have occurred all around 
our camp, it would appear that human nature has not 
changed very much since then after all, and men are 
just as anxious now to do things just because some one 
wills differently as they were then. 

¥ find that James Lang is still repeating the “Psalm 
of Life” on the slightest provocation, but he has still 
not learned its true meaning; and try as I might I 
was not able to recall those old days to his mind in a 
manner to gladden his spirits. I have not lost hope, 
however, and if the wanderlust does not again get con- 
trol of him too soon, I feel that I will have a chance to 
repay in part the debt I owe him. 
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Revision of Mining Laws 


A convention that will act on recommendations regard- 
ing a general revision of the Federal mining laws will meet 
in Washington, D. C., Dec. 16. Some of the resolutions 
that will come before the convention will recommend the 
fixing of a reasonable term of years beyond which placer 
claims shall be immune from attack on the ground of 
fraud, full privilege of appeal in all cases of contests 
over locations, recording of notices of mining locations 
so as to insure public notice, the abolishment of the law 
of apex and the appointment of a Government commis- 
sion under an act of Congress to investigate and to make 
recommendations as a basis for the revision of the mining 
law. 

All the known mining societies in the United States 
have been asked to send delegates, and it is the intention 
that the mining industry will be so well represented that 
the action of the convention will be regarded as expressing 
the wishes of the industry. 
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Iilinois Mining Institute will hold its annual meeting on 
Nov. 20, 1915, at Springfield, Ill. Election of officers will be 
held and the day will end with a banquet. 


The winter meeting .of the Kentucky Mining Institute will 
be held this year at Lexington, Ky., on Friday and Satur- 
day, Dec. 3 and 4, 1915. The program is not yet completed. 
The following committees have been announced. Committee 
on papers: J. E. Butler, Stearns, Ky., and Ivan P. Tashof, 
Lexington, Ky. Committee on entertainment: Professor C. J. 
Norwood, Edwin L. Quarles, R. D. Quickel, Milton Sanchez 
and Ivan P. Tashof. 
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MINERS’ HOMES, UNION PACIFIC COAL CO., 
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COMPANY STORE AND HOUSES, COLEMAN MINES, A BED OF COAL IN BASTERN KENTUCKY, KNOWN AS 
BLANCHE, KY. NO. 6 SEAM 


VIEWS IN SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 


Gasoline motor, Gay Coal Co., Logan. Tipple and washery, New River & Pocahontas C. C. Co., Berwind. Mine fan 
U.'S. C. and C. Co.,,; Holden. Miners’ hospital, Welsh 
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SYNOPSIS—Frank P. Walsh will act as attorney 
for Alexander Howat, president of District 14, in 
suits against J. H. Hazen. President White ap- 
points the officials for District 21. 





Some time ago it was alleged that in making the contract 
between miners and operators in District No. 14 in 1910 and 
1912 a large amount of money was raised by the latter and 
it was suggested that Alexander Howat, the president of that 
district, and Fred W. Holt, the secretary-treasurer, received 
about $20,000 of it. 

The operators in question formed the Southwestern Coal 
Operators’ Association, and they are alleged to have assem- 
bled a fund of $100,000 by assessing the members of that 
organization. Charles S. Keith and James Elliott were at 
different times at the head of the association. Franklin 
Bache was at one time a member, but he left the organiza- 
tion and brought suit against Charles S. Keith for an account- 
ing. In reply Keith declared in court that he had been in- 
formed by a detective of the name of Holmes employed by 
the association that contracts could not be made unless 
money was used. : 


Union Officials Said to Have Received $11,250 


According to Keith’s testimony, it appeared that the detec- 
tive quoted Alexander Howat’s remark that Thomas Lewis 
and John Mitchell had received money to make contracts and 
that he proposed to get his before he would arrange for a 
settlement. Consequently, according to the same testimony, 
Keith transferred the sum of $11,250 to Joseph H. Hazen to 
procure the signing of the contract. Under the terms of the 
arrangement $100 per month was to be turned over to Hazen 
for another purpose. Keith likewise testified that Hazen 
told him that he divided the $11,250 between Howat and Holt 
and that the $100 per month was paid to Howat during the 
time the contract remained in force. 

It is clear that this testimony severely compromised 
Howat and Holt and the whole United Mine Workers of 
America, and Alexander Howat himself wrote to John P. 
White asking for an investigation on Mar. 29, 1914, just at 
the time that the head of the organization was busied with 
the making of the biennial agreement. J. P. White, in order 
to clear the air, required Howat to bring action for slander 
against those who had made these statements. This action 
recalls one by John Mitchell when Mother Jones was accused 
of certain nefarious crimes. He told her to defend her reputa- 
tion or sever her connection with the union, and as a result 
she for a long time did the latter. In both cases the persons 
accused were offered the free services of an attorney to 
enable them to prove their case. 

Of course Keith, in giving his testimony, was defending 
himself. He was not trying to defame the union, and conse- 
quently it would be hard to make a successful charge of 
slander against Keith. Hazen, however, is thought to be 
open to a suit, though he himself was testifying in defense 
of Keith and on the order of the court. The ground for try- 
ing Hazen rests on the statements of Keith, Jenkins, Hardin 
and others to the effect that Hazen declared that he had 
given the money to Howat and Holt. Even if this was untrue, 
it was hardly a slanderous statement, for he apparently said 
it, not for the malicious purpose of hurting those union lead- 
ers, but in explanation of what he did with his money. 


Hazen’s Courtesies Are Thought to Indicate Graft 


The attorney appointed by the organization was N. E. 
Kendall, of Albia, Iowa. He went over the matter with his 
client, Alexander Howat, and pointed out to him as in duty 
bound the weakness of his casé against Hazen. It seemed 
to him as he stated later, Oct. 26, 1915, that the case was in 
some ways quite weak, just as has been explained; but it 
seemed that there was a further difficulty, and that arose 
from the evidence of a long-continued friendship between 
Hazen and Holt. They had been out together to lunches and 
dinners and on automobile rides and had finally gone to 
Chicago to see a ball game. It is unfortunate that repre- 
sentatives of labor and capital when they meet must shout 
their terms to one another from behind trenches. If they 
exhibit any friendship, both sides and even juries believe 
that there is some crooked deal in progress. 

It is easy to imagine the feelings of Howat when his 
lawyer told him he had no case. Innocent or guilty, he may 
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have believed that Kendall was no man to conduct his busi- 
ness. He chose J. I. Sheppard, of Fort Scott, Kan., and that 
attorney refused to have Kendall or anyone else whom the 
organization might appoint, as an associate in the case. J. I. 
Sheppard, in his statement on Oct. 26, declared that Ken- 
dall’s appointment as attorney, or the naming of him or any- 
one else to interfere with Sheppard’s conduct of the case, 
was a ‘“frame-up” of the organization. In fact, Sheppard 
looks upon everything in that ungenerous light. He says 
that the case between Bache and Keith was nothing else, 
though every evidence is that it was the outcome of some 
of the bitterest feeling. As an evidence of the artificial 
character of the proceedings against Keith, Sheppard showed 
a certified copy of the dismissal of the suit Sept. 26 of this 
year. 


J. P. White Submits Three Separate Plans to Howat 

White advised Howat to resign. Howat did so, but at- 
tempted to run again for the office, and White opposed the 
placing of his name on the ballot. A conference was called 
for Oct. 26 to which the public was admitted. White, Ken- 
dall, Sheppard and Howat all discussed this issue, and then 
White made his proposition. He would appoint Frank P. 
Walsh as sole attorney if Howat would accept him or he 
would leave the selection to the four district presidents of 
the United Mine Workers, or if Howat was ill-disposed to 
the ‘capitalistic courts,’ then ‘White would be willing to see 
the matter settled in the “courts of our own organization, 
the international convention which convenes at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on the third Tuesday in January, 1916.” 

Ultimately an agreement was signed by which White per- 
mitted Howat’s name to go on the ballot; Howat accepted 
Walsh as sole counsel; and White conceded that Walsh should 
accept Sheppard’s services if he desired and that Walsh 
should be paid by the international organization. 


White Takes Complete Charge of District 21 

But Kansas is not the only section where there has been 
confusion. President White has had to take charge of Dis- 
trict 21 in Oklahoma, where there is serious internal trouble. 
The State Mine Workers’ Convention at McAlister, Okla., 
approved his suggestion that he take charge. He has desig- 
nated the following officers to act for him until relieved by 
their successors, who are to be chosen at an election to be 
held within 45 days: President, William Dalrymple, Coal- 
gate, Okla.; vice-president, J. B. Winters, Montana, Ark.; 
secretary-treasurer, Herbert B. Long, McCurtain, Okla.; execu- 
tive board: Edward Cunningham, Bridgeport, Tex.; Thomas 
Sexton, Jenny Lind, Ark.; Ira Decker, Bryant, Okla.; P. R. 
Stewart, Hartford, Ark. It is understood that none of these 
men will be candidates for reélection. The auditors and 
members of the joint board of the district will remain in 
office by general consent till after their successors are ap- 
pointed. 


Illinois Miners Drive Militinmen from Mines 

Warrants have been issued against Walter Abrams, 
George Karns and Festus Haley, pit committee in a Hills- 
boro mine in Illinois, charging them with interfering with 
workmen because they belong to the militia. The complain- 
ing witnesses are Charles Carter, Charles Hill, James Knox, 
Kieth Hudspeth and James Dugan. When they returned 
from a state encampment of the militia, the committee re- 
fused to allow them to return to work, and charges were 
preferred against them in the local union and they were sus- 
pended. On the advice of Adjutant-General Frank §S. Nixon, 
the men made application for reinstatement, but their request 
was tabled. The law provides a penalty of $500 for interfer- 
ing with or discharging a workman because he belongs to the 
militia. A test case is to be made by the National Guard 
officers. 

Report of Relief in the Hocking Valley District 

A report has been filed with Governor Willis relative 
to the relief work in the Hocking Valley District of Ohio. 
In it Col. Edward C. Bryan, assistant adjutant-general, 
states what the department has done to aid the miners and 
their families. In all, 12,764 persons were assisted and 17 
carloads of food supplies were sent to the district for dis- 
tribution. 

In addition there were 30 miscellaneous shipments of 
supplies. The food was distributed from commissaries estab- 
lished at Nelsonville, Chauncey, Poston, Congo, Orbiston, 
Glouster and Lathrop. The financial statement of Colonel 
Bryan shows that the sum of $13,142.54 was spent for food, 
the Cleveland chamber of commerce donating $1,000. 
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Anthracite Mimers’ Demands 


It is quite probable that when the time comes to dis- 
cuss the proposed change of wage in the anthracite region 
someone will industriously dig up the average cost for 
mined and washery coal in 1909 as given in the United 
States Census Report—namely, $1.34 per long ton—and 
then calculate what a 20-per cent. increase on that fig- 
ure would mean. He will advance the argument that a 
27c. mcrease in the price of coal will provide the com- 
panies mining anthracite with all the return necessary 
to make the needed increase to their men. 

But first of all it must be remembered that the de- 
mands are not limited to a simple increase in wage. 
The day laborers are asking for an 8-hr. day, and Coal 
Age hopes they will get it. But this is quite likely to 
result in an increased cost. It may be possible to hope 
that the men will speed up the work and put all the 
work in eight hours that has been strung into nine hours 
or more, but it is easier to hope this than it will be 
to secure it. 

In the miners’ demands there is no promise of that 
kind. Unfortunately there is only a surly, “We demand,” 
and there is no evidence that with it is combined the 
promise, ‘We concede that we ought to do a full day’s 
work in eight hours.” If it can’t be done, then surely 
the operator has a right to ask a further concession from 
the public for the time lost—a concession which must be 
figured on the domestic sizes and not on the coal as a 
whole, just as must be the increase in the ton price and 
in the day-wage rates. 

Nor in regarding the problem must we forget the new 
demand for extra pay for overtime and holiday work. 
Consideration of both these is unfortunately necessary, 
for much work has to be done when the mines are idle 
by men who normally are employed during the day. In 
fact, inducing the operator to do much of his repairing 
and construction wholly during specified hours is to make 
it only more certain that the regular day labor will be 
interfered with, making it less possible than before to 
do the day’s work in the time formerly devoted to it 
and still less feasible to do it in the shorter time pro- 
vided in the schedule. It will also tend to interfere 
with the miner and make it harder for him to put out 
his daily quota. However, this is less important, as the 
present output certainly does not represent his full abil- 
ity to produce coal. And yet it must be conceded that 
this interference is important to the miner, for he will 
often go home rather than wait till the difficulties de- 
laying his work are adjusted. 

These two items—greater cost of overtime and shorter 
hours of day labor—must be remembered in weighing 
the increase in cost of coal, and the figuring on them is 
left to the last because they are somewhat elusive and 
not at all because they have no legitimate weight. The 
two demands are important and might with some of the 
companies be found to involve an increase of 20 per 
cent. in day wages in addition to that directly demanded. 


It will apply of course to the day workers only. But 
it must be remembered that the day men, though not 
as well paid as the miners, constitute a large percentage 
of the gross number of workingmen in the anthracite 
region. One-third of the men employed by the anthra- 
cite operators are day hands. Roughly each working 
unit—miner and mine laborer—makes necessary the serv- 
ices of one day hand. 

Since the Census Report of 1909 the wage agreement 
of 1912 has secured for the miners an increase of 10 
per cent., but the sliding scale established in 1902 after 
the great strike was by consent abolished. This sliding 
scale was 414 per cent. higher than the basing rate, so 
that the increase in 1912 was only equivalent to, a raise 
of 514 per cent. This would make the labor cost of pro- 
ducing anthracite at the present time $1.37 per ton. 

An advance of 20 per cent. would mean therefore an 
increase of 27.4c. per ton, which on the production of 
81,000,000 long tons in 1914 would amount to nearly 
$22,000,000. But of this total production approximately 
8,500,000 tons was used in the operation of the mines 
and about 19,000,000 consisted of buckwheat, rice and 
barley, sizes which were sold in competition with bi- 
tuminous coal. The price at which these steam sizes of 
coal are sold cannot be advanced unless the bituminous 
competitors are obliged to make a like concession, so 
all the adjustment must be on the prepared sizes. Steam 
sizes find competitors in the bituminous coal output of 
the country, hut the domestic trade in anthracite is faced 
only with the.far less important competition of coke. 

As the prepared sizes amounted to only about 53,000,- 
000 tons in 1913 the increased cost of $22,000,000 must 
be spread over that tonnage, thus adding 41.5c. instead 
of 27.4ce. per ton to the selling price. As stated, how- 
ever, a third of the men are asking for a rate which 
might be equivalent to another 20 per cent., and if every 
demand were granted, an increase of 57c. per ton might 
be necessary to satisfy the demands of the miners. 

But in all this calculation the item of salaries has 
been overlooked, and indications are not wanting that 
the men who are paid by the month will expect an in- 
crease of remuneration. Some in the past have regarded 
themselves as subject to the increases in wages granted 
in wage adjustments and have demanded increased pay 
through the Anthracite Commission. It must be remem- 
bered that “salaries” in the census returns “includes all 
payments to officials, superintendents, managers and sal- 
aried employees in general offices, as well as the pay- 
ments to salaried employees at the mines.” So, clearly 
the 6.33c. per ton for this item would add $5,127,300 
to the bill. Spread over 53,000,000 tons of prepared 
sizes, the additional cost will be 9.6c. per ton. Conse- 
quently we may find that about 67c. and not 27.4c. is the 
correct answer to the momentous question, “How can the 
mine workers’ demands be satisfied by a rise in the sell- 
ing price of anthracite?” And it is fair to ask if the pub- 
lic is willing to pay the rise in price thus involved. 
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Why Set the Living Wage? 


A certain brilliant German ophthalmologist, Von Helm- 
holtz, declared that if a normal human eye were sent to 
him by an optician he would be disposed to return it 
because of its obvious defects. As a matter of fact, eyes, 
even the best of them, are not perfect. All of them have a 
dark spot, a certain degree of astigmatism, a limited range 
of foeus, chromatic aberration and other faults, and doubt- 
less Von Helmholtz would advise that eyes would be 
more effective if put farther apart so as to increase the 
breadth of view of objects seen at a near range. 

But Von Helmholtz’s remarks relative to a model eye 
kave attracted little attention. Eyes are as we find them, 
defective or otherwise. We may imagine other eyes with 
greater powers of accommodation, with a spotless retina, 
without any astigmatic imperfection, but such visions 
serve no useful purpose. We are face to face with condi- 
tions as we find them. 

The living wage is an abstraction like the perfect eye. 
What we mean by a living wage is not the minimum with 
which it is possible to hold mind, body and soul together, 
but a wage promising the recipient a certain degree of 
comfort for himself and his family. No one will doubt 
he can in some manner live on less. In fact the living 
wage proposed by the investigators would provide a certain 
more or less perfect condition of affairs and rebuild the 
world, just as Von Helmholtz would remodel the eye. 
But we are face to face with economic conditions in the 
one case, just as we are confronted with the eye of biology 
in the other. 

Is there economic room for every individual to enjoy 
that particular “living” wage which happens to be popu- 
lar (for even the advocates of this manner of determina- 
tion admit that the standard varies not only with the 
cost of necessaries, but with the nature and quality of the 
necessities included in the bill of particulars)? That 
is the really important question—not What do we want? 
nor What do we think is desirable? but What conditions 
actually exist? We live in a plain workaday world in 
which ideals must always be circumscribed by realities. 

Something must be put aside year by year to provide 
new capital, but if everyone obtained an approach to the 
living wage advocated, it is certain that not only would 
there be nothing added to the national resources, but year 
by year these would be depleted. 

What is needed is a general increase of efficiency, both 
in the work done per day and in the number of days 
worked. Neither employer nor employee is doing his 
full part to secure that end. When it is done, the living 
wage proposed will be readily secured, because the wealth 
of the world will be able to satisfy it. But meantime a 
new living wage scale will be elaborated behind which the 
provisions of our economic status will continue to lag. 
Quite obviously does our living wage change. No one will 
deny that an investigator would arrive at a much larger 
figure if he were determining the cost of living for Amer- 
icans than if he were assessing it for Bulgarians, for in- 
stance, even if prices in both countries were the same. 

Wages must be regulated always by the output of labor 
and by the amount of that labor that we desire to have 
fixed annually as capital, and they can never be wholly de- 
termined on the basis of our wishes or imagined needs. 
The individual economic status is, like the human stature, 
not to be modified by our wishes or our fears. 
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May Change Anthracite Sizes 


At last a movement which promises to afford a long- 
needed relief to anthracite coal buyers and dealers and 
the transporting lines, as well as a reduction in prepara- 
tion costs to the producers, seems to have assumed definite 
proportions. This movement is one established to readjust 
in a radical manner the now too-numerous hard-coal 
sizes. 

According to rumor, conversations between operating 
companies have so far progressed that it has been deter- 
mined that the change in sizes is not only feasible, but 
that it will conform with the needs of consumers. Certain 
sizes have been in such great demand in some seasons that 
the production has not been in any way adequate to the 
filling of the orders, and it will therefore not surprise 
the selling public if a change should be made at any 
time. 

So far only the operating officials of the anthracite 
industry have discussed the matter, and naturally these 
men lay particular stress on the simplification in prepara- 
tion methods and equipment which will follow the new 
schedule of sizes if adopted. It is expected that the 
selling companies and agencies will soon be consulted and 
that they in turn will “converse” with the buyers and 
dealers to ascertain how the idea will strike them and 
their public. 

The second party at interest in the proposed change 
would be the transportation lines, which are now too 
frequently congested in their efforts to move trains con- 
taining cars laden with eight different sizes. For these 
different cars have to be dropped at various stations or 
dumped at the piers in a very different order from that 
in which the train is made up. In making up trains 
alone, much valuable time would be saved the roads and 
ultimately the coal buyer by a reduction of the number 
of sizes. 

The coal dealers will be the chief gainers, because where 
they now must in most instances stock eight sizes of 
anthracite coal or more, some smithing coal and a couple 
of other hard or soft fuels, the anthracite sizes they 
would carry in the proposed plan would be only four. 
These sizes, too, would more nearly fit the consumer’s 
requirements, and a slight reduction in prices on some 
sizes and no anticipated advances should make the move- 
ment popular with all buyers. — 

Tentative plans embrace the adjusting of broken and 
ege sizes into one, to be known perhaps as furnace; stove 
coal to remain as at present, but probably to be called 
small furnace or large range; chestnut and pea coal 
might be combined into a uniform size that could be 
called range; buckwheat No. 1 should remain unchanged, 
on account of its being known as the poor man’s fuel in 
some sections and the economical man’s -coal in other 
places; rice and barley coal may be mixed as steam coal. 
It is also added, as the propaganda goes around, that the 
operators can further economize in their own fuel con- 
sumption by using pulverized culm, as is done at the 
Hauto plant of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 

Economy all the way down the line is the sole purpose 
of the whole plan—for the producer, carrier, buyer, dealer 
and consumer. Thus far it must be remembered, however, 
that, in the language customary to the daily press, the 
affair has not progressed beyond the conversational stage, 
though it is to be hoped that action will result. 
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Annual Fete Day at Ellsworth 
By R. Dawson HALL 





SY NOPSIS—Ellsworth’s great annual festivity 
ws not exactly duplicated anywhere else in the 
country. In no other coal-mining town are all 
the social activities so skillfully codrdinated. The 
pupils at the school, the foreigners in the folk 
dances and the miners in their first-aid drill all 
regard the day as their own. 





The féte day at Ellsworth officially goes'by the title 
of the Annual Mine Safety Demonstration of the Ells- 
worth Colheries Co., but it is badly named for several 
reasons, for it is now by no means merely a mine-safety 
meet such as we are all acquainted with and have seen 


the child to the full-grown man to contribute his mite to 
that end. Furthermore, safety is only first at best and not 
the sole end of life. There is still room for happiness 
and intelligence as an aim of living, and in Ellsworth and 
Cokeburg, these good things are being sought and the 
way in which they can be attained is being illustrated. 


KINDERGARTENS, NIGHT SCHOOLS AND MANUAL 
TRAINING 


At 10:17 o’clock the train arrived from Pittsburgh with 
the special car containing the mine officials and the guests 
of both sexes. This was followed by an inspection of the 
Ellsworth school, an institution which is remarkably well 
organized. HK. E. Bach is the superintendent of both the 
Ellsworth and Cokeburg schools. J. W. Sprouls is prin- 
cipal of the former school, and he has two male and seven 
lady assistants in the regular school work. At Cokeburg, 





THE POINT OF VIEW FROM WHICH THE ELLSWORTH CHILDREN REGARD THE COAL-MINING PLANT 


almost at every place where there are coal mines. Then 
again the Ellsworth Collieries Co. can hardly claim it, 
for it seems to be the private and exclusive property, not 
only of the managers of that company, but of every child 
in the Ellsworth schools. Many of the scholars too young 
to know the name of the beneficent company providing the 
féte day and even unable to recognize the men in charge 
of the festivity nevertheless will look forward to its re- 
currence and will recall the day with pleasure. 

.The company has so far succeeded in making the work 
so popular that its own action seems to fall naturally into 
the background. This was only the fourth annual féte 
day, but already there is hardly any room now for further 
development and improvement within the limits of a 
single day. 

The demonstrations may have originally been instituted 
to press forward the first-aid idea, but the sociological 
superintendent is a teacher and not a doctor, and he has 
consistently brought forward the educational features and 
done it most successfully, for he has all those qualities 
which made Froebel and Pestalozzi so useful to their 
fellow men. 

After all, if we get safety in the mines we will arrive 
at it largely by education and by inducing everyone from 


a town about 3 miles from Ellsworth, the principal is 
Ii. C. Snyder, and he is aided by five lady assistants. 

But despite the excellence of these provisions for the 
children there would be nothing remarkable were it not 
for the work of the special departments and the night 
school. In the daylight schools Margaret Mooney teaches 
household arts; George C. Donson, shop work; Edith 
McComb and Edith Blythe are instructors in the kinder- 
garten. The playground is supervised by the household- 
arts director, Miss Mooney, and the two kindergarten 
instructors, Misses McComb and Blythe. Dr. G. H. 
Smith, with Alberta Campbell, takes care of oral hygiene. 

The night school has the following instructors: Mining 
technology, M. D. Cooper; mining law, D. E. Smith; 
English for foreigners, John Docktor; household art, 
Margaret Mooney; stenography and typewriting, Dora 
Little; shop work, George C. Donson; common branches, 
K. E. Bowman, and English for foreign women, Ethel 
Cablk. In the continuation school Ethel Cablix has a class 
in sewing and fitting. . 

The scholars were not given a holiday in the early 
morning of the féte day, so the pupils in the kindergarten 
were playing at rolling ball and the older scholars sang 
their songs when the visitors passed through the schools. 
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OFFICIALS’ CLUB ROOM, WHERE LUNCHEON WAS 
SERVED BY HOUSEHOLD-ARTS CLASS 


This was followed by the fire drill down the excellently 
ample fire stairway in the rear of the building. As the 
hill slopes up behind the school, the distance from the 
upper rooms to the ground is much reduced. School in 
Elsworth seems to have lost all its terrors for the small 
folk. 

After the inspection of the school proper the visitors 
went to the dancing platform, where the Slovaks, Russians 


MANUAL-TRAINING ROOM. WHEN VISITED IT WAS 
CROWDED WITH PUPILS HARD AT WORK 


After the dances a visit was paid to the manual-training 
department, where several young men were hard at work 
making furniture. On exhibition were swings, towel 
rollers, tables, benches, stools, tabourets with woven tops, 
tooth-brush racks, bench hooks for sawing and shoulders 
for ironing sleeves—all made and well made by the pupils. 
The work would stand the most minute inspection. On 
the walls were industrial exhibits of various kinds, but 





A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE FIELD WITH THE OFFICE 
BUILDING IN REAR 


and Italians danced their folk dances in native costume. 
These gay garments with their amazing embroidery were 
brought over by the dancers from the countries of their 
origin, and they were much admired by the ladies. So 
anxious was everyone to view the costumes that the care- 
fully arranged program almost suffered from the delay. 


AMERICUS PARDINI’S ADULT BAND PLAYING DURING 
THE LUNCH HOUR 


mostly electrical, such as fuses, carbons and storage- 
battery parts. The guests also viewed the wonderful 
needlework and embroidery, much of it done by the 
foreign women. 

Then followed the dinner prepared and served by the 
domestic science class of the Ellsworth-Cokeburg schools, 





THREE VIEWS OF THE FOLK DANCERS IN THEIR PICTURESQUE NATIVE COSTUMES 
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VIEW OF THE MINING PLANT AND PLAYGROUND FROM H. V. TEMPLE AWARDING THE PRIZE CUP. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


the materials used being products of the Ellsworth farms. 
The menu was as follows: Consommé and croutons, fried 
spring chicken, buttered beans, escalloped potatoes, veal 
croquettes, Parker House rolls, nut bread, stuffed-tomato 
salad, marguerites, ice cream, cakes, mints, salted nuts 
and coffee. 


ADMIRABLE Music From Two Larce Locat BANDS 


And then there were the bands. It is customary to 
applaud them and say they are the best in the state. 
There are so many of these best bands that it is easy to 
lose count of them. But the Ellsworth bands are certainly 
wonders and reflect remarkable credit on Americus 
Pardini, the director. There are two bands, one of boys 
and one of men, both large organizations nattily uniformed 
in white and both most capable aggregations. A barytone 
solo was rendered by Vincent Sikora. Miss Olive Painter 
sang a solo and with J. H. Hamilton a duet. M. F. Angotti 
played a cornet solo. As a background for this duet and 
these solos, several classical pieces were played by the 
bands. 

The mine-safety demonstration was preceded by the 
grand march of the children from the Ellsworth and 
Cokeburg schools, each holding a tiny flag. Perhaps 
nothing else was more appreciated by the spectators than 
this little flock of humanity in gala attire and so full of 


IMITATION 
MINE ON RIGHT 


life and excitement that decorous marching was out of 
the question. The expression “dance past” the grand- 
stand would better fill the bill than the more usual “march 
past” by which it is usually described or “straggle past’ 
as it is too often in reality. There was a special grand- 
stand provided for these children. 

After the children were duly settled and presented with 
edibles to stay them during the contest, the first-aid men 
lined up in three rows, each containing 15 teams of 6 
men, or 270 men in all. The front rank was taken by 
the teams of mine No. 1. Back of it were ranged those 
of mine No. 2, and farther back the teams of mine No. 3. 
Each group of teams performed a separate problem, and 
when the judging had been done the patients were re- 
moved on stretchers so that room was left for the teams 
behind to come forward and perform their event. 


OnE HunprRED TRAINED MEN at EAcH MINE 


The Ellsworth Collieries Co. does not employ a vast 
number of men. At its three mines it has 347, 398 and 
359 men respectively. Now 90 trained men from a mine 
means a wonderful percentage and shows how first-aid 
work has been spread. But in addition there is a mine- 
rescue team at each mine and an ambulance squad, so 
instead of 90 trained men at every operation there are 
an even 100. The percentages of men prepared to aid 





THE CHILDREN DIVIDED THEIR ATTENTION IMPARTIALLY 


BETWEEN THE EDIBLES AND THE EXHIBITION 


WAS THERE EVER ANYWHERE A FINER GROUP 
OF CAMP-FIRE GIRLS? 
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in times of accident are 29, 25 and 28 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

The sociological director is endeavoring to get everyone 
interested. Hven the long-bearded Russians have at last 
been induced to take part. They are perhaps still a little 
crude and disposed to perform their work with more slap- 
dash than such delicate operations require. But time 
and experience will cure this as all other things, and in 
the long run the Russians will learn that the manner 
of operation is as important as the work to be done and 
that giving first aid is not like setting a prop or loading 
a car of coal. 

The scores of all the teams, both in first aid and mine 
rescue, from any one mine were added, and the mine with 
the highest score received the company’s cup. The judges 
of the events were all doctors, Dr. D. E. Sable, fire and 
police surgeon of Pittsburgh, representing the American 
Red Cross, being in charge. Drs. G. K. Hays, J. W. 
Allen, L. W. Hoon, G. T. Linn, R. V. Stewart, P. M. 
Wall and J. G. Warner, from Monongahela; Drs. W. H. 
Lewis, M. H. Day, from Donora; Drs. J. W. Hunter, 
V. P. Vieslet, C. B. Hiller, from Charleroi; Dr. L. M. 
Mitchell, from Belle Vernon; Dr. John Farquahar, from 





A ROW OF FOLK DANCERS 


California, and Dr. T. B. Herron, from Monessen, formed 
the judging staff. 

After the first-aid events a mine-rescue demonstration. 
was held. For this a large gallery had been erected. An 
explosion was realistically simulated, after which an in- 
jured miner was to be rescued. C. G. Brehm, of the 
Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., and Harry and George Mill- 
ward, of the Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Co., were the 
judges. 

The cup was then presented by Congressman H. W. 
Temple. Red Cross medals will also be awarded to the 
first-aid team making the highest percentage and Red 
Cross certificates to the teams making the second and 
third highest percentage. This will doubtless take a 
further test, for five teams secured 100 per cent. 

After these events lunch was provided for the partic- 
ipants in the demonstration, and a moving picture was 
run off for the visitors, but unfortunately most of these 
had to leave early because the hour for the last train had 
arrived. 

The work of the 13 Boy Scouts and 17 Camp Fire girls 
should not be overlooked. They certainly made the event 
pass off without a hitch. The girls especially, who gave 
their attention to the children taking part in the pageant 
and viewing the contest, proved their value in such 
events. 
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Much credit should be given E. A. S. Clarke, the 
president of the company, and W. A. Luce, the assistant 
general manager, for the excellent social work being done 
at Ellsworth under the immediate control of E. E. Bach, 
the superintendent of sociological work and of the 
schools. 


a 


FirsteAid Car Equipment 


The emergency or fire-fighting car of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. contains the following 


equipment : 
9 Draeger oxygen. helmets (company has 43 in all). 
Fleuss oxygen helmet. 
chemical fire extinguishers and charging cans, 
pulmotors (company has 5 in all). 
inhalator. 
Johnson & Johnson No. 1 cabinet. 
electric S. B. searchlights, portable. 
type-B Hubbell hand lamps. 
type-H Hubbell hand lamps. 
type-M Hubbell hand lamps. 
oxygen pump. 
oxygen tanks. 
Cots, mattresses, bedding, for camping on the job. 
1 Aldrich triplex pump for fire use. 
1 8-hp. gas engine. 
2,000 ft. 4-in. wrought-iron pipe. 
8,125 ft. 24%,-in. rubber hose and nozzles. 
20 spray pipes. 
Wrenches, hatchets, axes, saws, shovels, hammers, bars, 
nails and all small tools. 
Stretchers, oiled suits, lanterns, Davy safety lamps, rope, 
block-and-tackle rigs, 2 wood and 1 iron telephone sets. 
9,540 ft. telephone cable, insulated. 
1 cook stove. 
1 generator set, switches and all accessories. 
2 rolls of fireproof brattice and 10 rolls of nonfireproof 
brattice, 240 yd. in all. 


The same company has 1,740 men who have been 
trained in the wearing of helmets. 
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Sociological Notes 


The Holy Name Society in Pittston, Penn., in connection 
with St. John’s Roman Catholic Church, has started a class 
to prepare mine workers for the mine foremen’s examinations, 
The class will meet at the new clubhouse of the society 
and be instructed by George V. O’Hara, mine foreman of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 


The Miners’ Federation at Nottingham, England, on Oct. 7 
passed a resolution in favor of the abolition of electrically 
driven coal-cutting machinery. They also demanded an 8-hr. 
day for outside men and a minimum wage of 5 shillings, or 
$1.21, per day for adult workers. A resolution advocating 
the starting of work at 8 a.m. instead of 6 a.m. was rejected. 
The British Government was asked to amend the Old-Age 
Pension Act so as to reduce the age at which pensions were 
granted to 65 years and to make the pension not less than 
$1.82 per week. 


At Trotter, Continental No. 1, United and Footedale, plants 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., first-aid meets were held on Oct. 
7. At Trotter, Davidson, Youngstown and Leisenring No. 2, 
all scored 974; Coalbrook and Juniata, 96; Leisenring No. 3, 
953; Trotter, 954; Rist 92; Adelaide, 92; Leisenring No. 1, 92, 
and Buckeye, 894. At Continental, Continental No. 1 scored 
98; Lemont No. 1 and Continental No. 2 each 96; Kyle, 92; 
Lemont No. 2 and Oliphant, each 90; Collier, 88; Continental 
No. 3, 87; York Run, 81; Wynn, 80; Redstone, 79, and Shoaf, 
75. At United, Southwest No. 1 scored 100; Standard, 993; 
United and Calumet, each 984; Brinkerton, 973; Hecla No. 2, 
97: Mammoth, 96%; Whitney and Hecla No. 1, each 952; Hostet- 


ter and Baggaley, each 95; Dorothy, 94%; Central, 933; 
Hecla No. 3, 414; Marguerite, 90%. At Footedale, Colonial 
No. 4 scored 98; Edenborn, 963; Buffington, 95%; Colonial 


No. 1, 943; Gates, 94; Ronco, 93; Leckrone and Lambert, each 
911%; Footedale, 90; Filbert, 88%; Colonial No. 7, 87; Bridge- 
port, 86%, and Dearth, 733. The three events submitted at 
each of the four plants were identical, so that the ratings are 
strictly comparable, and Southwest No. 1, the only team with 
a perfect score, may be acclaimed the winner. 
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Store Checks vs. Thrift 


Letter No. 1—I was glad to see the Foreword in Coal 
Age, Oct. 16, p. 619, drawing attention to the evils of 
the store-check system. I have no objection to a prop- 
erly conducted company store, which is an absolute nec- 
essity in many communities removed from a town. 

In the conduct of such a store, however, it should be 
recognized as a good business principle that every out- 
lay of capital is entitled to a fair return on its invest- 
ment. ‘Too often has the company store played a dual 
part and been required not only to make a profit on its 
capitalization, but to carry the burden of other depart- 
ments of a coal-mining company by making good the 
losses sustained in those departments. When the com- 
pany store is thus used as a support for the operating 
end or for the sales department of the mine, its profits 
can hardly be said to be legitimate. Every branch of 
the company’s business should be made to carry its own 
burdens. 

When the profits of a store are made to cover operating 
expenses, it means that the miner who produces the coal 
is taxed to help the consumer pay for its use. The miner 
does this by the high prices he is obliged to pay for his 
goods at the store. While such practice may not be dis- 
honest, it is certainly questionable. 


THe LOAN-SHARK EVIL 


Another objection to the store-check system is the 
opportunity that it affords the speculator, who takes 
advantage of the necessity of the one holding the checks 
and redeems them for cash at a large discount. This 
practice is similar to what is known as the “loan-shark 
evil,” since it robs the laborer of a good percentage of 
his hard-earned wages. Checks so redeemed are presented 
on payday, and the speculator receives the full amount of 
cash that they represent, in return for the money he 
kindly (?) advanced. I have known of clerks in the 
offices of coal companies who made more each month by 
such practices than the amount of their salary. Where 
the bookkeeper is also the paymaster, as often happens, 
the transaction is a simple and easy one. ‘Too often these 
checks are redeemed at the saloon, whereby the bar- 
tender makes a double profit by the discount on the 
checks and the sale of his liquor. 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE CASE 


Both the store-check system and an unlimited credit 
on the store books are a source of evil and not only 
throw a burden on the man himself, who takes advantage 
of the system to run in debt to the store, but on his 
coworkers in the mine, who suffer as a result, and the 
company is likewise a loser in the end. 

The system operates as follows: The man who runs 
up a high bill at the store or overdraws his account often 
succeeds in getting the best places in the mine where 
he can make the most money. He is generally wise to 
this fact. The foreman is notified of the man’s indebt- 


edness, and to assist in squaring the debt, that man is 
shifted to a place where he can make more money, while 
the thrifty man who pays his bills regularly each month 
must take anything he can get, his name remaining on 
the waiting list. 

In such mines one often finds a half-dozen incompet- 
ent men doing the work that could be accomplished by 
four or five men who are experienced in the work. In 
like manner the man in debt at the store is likely to be 
the one called on for extra work, nights and Sundays, 
or he is kept on the payroll during periods when the 
mine is idle and often to the exclusion of better men. 

It may not be the intention of the company to show 
favoritism, but where credit is extended at the store to 
employees, it is only natural that the company should 
wish to square the accounts by every means in its power. 
Such practices, in effect, place a premium on incom- 
petence and improvidence, since the men are not slow 
to avail themselves of the advantage thus afforded them. 
This condition is generally avoided where an agreement 
exists between the miners and operators, because the con- 
tract is so worded as to provide equal treatment for all 
employees. 


COMPARISON OF WORKERS 


A simple comparison of the thrifty man with the hand- 
to-mouth or improvident man shows that, while the former 
is a creditor, the latter is always a debtor. The one has 
learned that his welfare depends on efficient and con- 
scientious work—he believes in giving an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. On the other hand the 
improvident man believes that more is to be gained by 
keeping in his employer’s debt. He systematically neg- 
lects his work, which is below par. He counts on his 
indebtedness to the company as his best protection. It 
is clear that a few such men greatly reduce the efficiency 
of the mine and destroy the morale of the working force. 
As thrift spells efficiency in a workman, improvidence 
is invariably synonymous with incompetence of the 
worker. 


Wuat Is THE REMEDY ? 


There are probably other evils that will be suggested 
in the further discussion of this subject. I have men- 
tioned the above as they occurred to me, without much 
thought of sequence. The chief question, however, is, 
What is the remedy for these conditions? The first 
step, no doubt, is the recognition of the evil by operators 
and employees alike. 

There are men who believe the system to be good. They 
consider that the miner’s indebtedness acts as a restraint 
on the upward tendencies of the cost of living and the 
downward tendencies of wages. The debtor system, of- 
ten regarded as a club, is generally wielded with greater 
effect in favor of the mine worker than of the operator. 
It is far more to the interest of the latter to promote 
thrift among employees than to encourage them to run 
in debt. The aim should be to encourage thrift as a 
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means to more comfortable living rather than attempting 
to force men by this means to accept hard conditions 
in the mine. 

In my opinion the company store should be run in- 
dependent of all other operations of the company. The 
business should be conducted on the same plan as that 
of an independent merchant. Goods should be sold for 
which there is the greatest demand. The price should 
be such as to yield a fair profit only, and miners should 
not be discriminated against because they may choose to 
trade elsewhere. Trade should be won by fair dealing. 

On the same ground that miners refuse to extend credit 
to the company by continuing to work if not paid on 
the regular payday, the store could refuse to extend credit 
for goods when payment for the same is not promptly 
made. If the miner finds himself unable to secure un- 
limited credit, he will soon discover suitable means to 
provide against any ordinary emergency. Necessity is 
responsible for many of our virtues, one of which is 
thrift. GrorGE N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 





Letter No. 2—It is all very well to let one’s sympathy 


tun riot as regards store checks or “scrip,” especially if’ 


that particular one is totally unfamiliar with the practical 
operation of a coal camp, but the vicious maligning of the 
“scrip system” is only in keeping with the multitude of 
erroneous ideas that people, who work above ground, 
harbor with reference to coal mining in general. More- 
over, it is not fair to condemn the evils of a mining camp 
without pointing out its virtues. 

In the first place the practice of “peonage,” the abuse 
of workmen, exorbitant profits, etc., have long been things 
of the past, and in their place today we have the average 
coal camp conducted along practical business lines. With 
the present existing labor conditions, the average coal 
miner is a free agent in every respect. It is not ill treat- 
ment at the hands of coal-mining officials that is spoiling 
the coal miner of today, but the unmerited sympathy 
of a vast army of people who have no actual knowledge 
of the conditions, but are swayed by magazine writers 
and newspaper reporters. The latter class are either 
criminally guilty of misrepresentation or irresponsible. 


ActTuAL CoNDITIONS MISREPRESENTED 


The average magazine or newspaper article is usually a 
joke (if it were not so serious) in the eyes of practical 
coal-mining men. Nevertheless, it is the popular idea 
that we are a class of pirates. Popular opinion seemingly 
does not consider that the days of slavery are gone and 
that we are subject to scrupulously close investigation 
by the mining department of the state, the same as are pur- 
veyors of groceries and drugs sold under the pure-food 
law. With work as plentiful as it usually is in this coun- 
try, an abused workman in any class of labor is not slow 
to quit his job, particularly a coal miner. But you never 
hear of a coal miner ever following another profession. 
Why? Because when he does work, and he usually works 
only when he pleases (imagine him pulling off that stunt 
in the average factory!), he earns a larger wage than is 
paid per day for any other class of labor. 

Now the crux of the situation is the fact that these same 
high wages permit him to work as he pleases and to 
squander his money during the periods of idleness. The 
high wages paid to miners are directly responsible for the 
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general clamor for a lower priced fuel. In other words, 
this shiftless labor is a creature that we coal men have 
on our hands and for which we are not responsible. Now, 
are we going to let them starve because they are shiftless ? 
Can we, in this Twentieth Century, reform the world 
when it has not been done in the ages passed and gone? 
Were we to refuse to advance some miners money to 
secure picks, shovels, powder, etc., they could not work. 
That is one thing that makes scrip a necessity. 

Second, their wives and children are waiting to eat un- 
til payday arrives. Shall we turn them down and say, 
We are going to teach you thrift. Quit your kidding! 
Did you ever cut “scrip”? No. Well I have—thousands 
and thousands of dollars’ worth; and I know that the 
good it did the women and children must be taken into 
consideration. It is true miners are reckless with scrip. 
So are they with money. It is the same old story—come 
easy, go easy. What are we going to do about it? Are 
we our brother’s keeper? We know women and children 
must eat. Ideas are all right—but to eat is vitally prac- 
tical. I have scratched my head many a time wondering 
who was going to foot the bill if I let them eat. 


PrRoFITs oF COMPANY STORES 


Now about this store-profit business. In the average 
coal camp, profits are figured as a certain percentage of 
the investment, and that is not nearly in keeping with 
the percentage figured by the ordinary grocer in a city 
of any size. I have lived in both places and know this 
to be the fact. ; 

If I abused my workmen any more than any coal oper- 
ator who may read this article does his, my men would 
leave me. If I overcharged them for their goods, they 
would buy elsewhere. If they bought elsewhere or if they 
left us, our mines would cease to run. Anybody, however 
badly informed he may be, knows that the coal production 
of this country is enormous. Politicians are too thick, 
and we all know that they would make capital of any 
disgression in the coal business, the same as in any 
other industry. 

Again, the Federal authorities operate a certain depart- 
ment, which makes special reports to the Government in 
respect to mines, just as they report conditions in regard 
to hotels and other public utilities. These reports, I 
have been informed by the officials, are not made public, 
but the Government has ample access to them. 

As regards thrift among our miners—sure, we encour- 
age it all we possibly can; for we realize the value of a 
steady independent workman, and incidentally, we never 
have any trouble whatsoever with this class of workmen. 
They never complain or strike, but they own automo- 
biles and soak money away in the large banks in the vari- 
ous cities that operate foreign departments. 

It seems the public in general does not want to know 
the truth about mining conditions, but would rather read 
a virulent article written by someone who went through 
the mining district on a Pullman. G. E. WEBER. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Flooded Mine Proposition 
Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry of Wm. W. 
Miller, Coal Age, Oct. 16, page 646, I will say that the 


building of a dam, as he stated, across both entries is 
in my judgment the best thing that could have been done 
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under the circumstances. That work, followed by get- 
ting the pumps in place as quickly as possible, was no 
doubt the means of saving the mine. 

I could not approve the idea of building a permanent 
stopping across the face of room 4 or any of the adjoin- 
ing rooms. Assuming this could be done and the dam 
made sufficiently strong to withstand the pressure of the 
water, it would still be unsafe to work the rooms in that 
section of the mine, because it would not be known at 
what moment the water would be tapped again. Of 
course this means that further work in that block of coal 
must be stopped or the chance taken of being compelled 
to build a stopping in every room. Neither could I ap- 
prove the plan of drilling holes from the surface through 
which cement grouting could be run into the rooms. 

My plan would be to pump all of the water out of the 
old mine and then have those workings carefully ex- 
amined by competent miners, in company with the mine 
manager and mine foreman. My motto is always “Safety 
First,” which means to cut out every possible danger. 
It is well known that miners are always loath to work 
in a mine where there is danger of water breaking into 
the workings. However, seeing this was a drift mine in 
a flat formation, there is little to be feared in respect to a 
great water pressure. Had this been a slope or a shaft 
mine, it would have been a different proposition, and 
another plan would then have had to be adopted. 

Republic, Ala. FIREBOSS. 
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Labor in Bituminous Mimes 


Referring to Geo. 8S. Brackett’s comments in reply 
to my letter, both of which were published in The Col- 
liery Engineer, October, 1915, p. 161, permit me to add 
a few words in justification of my previous statement 
criticizing his article on this subject, which also appeared 
in The Colliery Engineer for September, p. 99. In do- 
ing this, I do not wish to prolong the argument, but 
desire to say that I do not think I misunderstood the 
expression used by Mr. Brackett in his article. 


INFLUENCE OF MANAGEMENT TO REDUCE CosTSs 

Mr. Brackett states plainly, at the beginning of the 
article, “The management at a mine has comparatively 
little influence over the mine-supply costs.” In reply 
to this, I want to reiterate my previous statement, “The 
management at a mine has a very large influence over 
the mine-supply costs, which can vary 100 per cent. or 
more according to the care and vigilance exercised in 
watching that part of the costs.” In my opinion the 
influence of the management is proportionately as great 
over the total expenditure as over the cost for labor. It 
is true that, as Mr. Brackett states, the costs for labor 
are far in excess of the supply costs, but I claim that 
the local management should exert the same influence 
over the one as over the other. I admit, of course, that 
if the percentage of saving is the same in both, the 
economy effected will be greater in the one case than in 
the other. 

VIGILANCE REQUIRED TO PREVENT WASTE 

In his letter, Mr. Brackett says, “Ties or props wasted 
in old rooms are there to be seen many times before 
they are finally covered up.” While this is true, unless 
the matter is given special attention, such unused ties 
and props are not seen and soon become lost to view, 
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being covered with a fall of roof or other waste mate- 
rial. The point I wish to emphasize is that, since these 
matters can be given attention, the local management is 
responsible for the influence it is possible to exert on 
the supply costs. 

I might give further examples of the waste of mate- 
rial in mines and the possibilities of eliminating this 
waste and reducing the cost of production, but every ex- 
perienced mine manager is already familiar with these 
points, and I will not enlarge on the items mentioned in 
my previous letter, which are sufficient to illustrate my 
contention that strict vigilance is necessary to prevent 
large leaks in supply costs. In this connection and to 
further emphasize this claim, I would refer here to Leh- 
man G. Hauger’s article on “Practical Economy at Coal 
Mines,” The Colliery Engineer, October, 1915, p. 128, and 
H. H. Warner’s article entitled “Handling Mine Sup- 
plies,” Coal Age, Oct. 23, p. 665. Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Responsibility of Miners 


Letter No. 2—In the letters written for Coal Age I 
have observed many references to the plainly visible 
changes that are taking place in the attitude of miners 
toward coal operators. In what I have to say I am not 
going to enter a protest against labor unions or the or- 
ganization of miners for their own protection. I do not 
wish to criticize any effort made to better conditions in 
mining, either in respect to employer or employed. I 
believe that labor unions can be made of great benefit, 
not only to the working classes, but to operators as well, 
provided they are properly conducted and not permitted 
to be controlled by a few paid organizers whose constant 
aim is to stir up trouble among the men. 


Labor Union MEtTHops ANALYZED 


Too often union officials claim that all members of the 
union are entitled to weekly benefits when they unite 
to fight their supposed grievances. ‘They are willing to 
pay these weekly benefits during a strike; but I would 
ask, When has a local union ever paid the rent bill or 
the store bill of one of its members who was in need, 
during a time when the mine has been closed for lack of 
orders? 

There is a responsibility resting on the miner for his 
action in supporting, without sufficient cause, any propo- 
sition that will throw the mine idle for an extended 
period. Miners suffer more as a result of these enforced 
periods of idleness than the coal operators themselves. 
Compare the attitude of the local unions in this respect 
with that of many large coal companies. While it is 
claimed that union miners get more money for their. 
labor and work less time than nonunion miners, it is a 
fact that many of the larger coal companies are paying 
their men more than is paid for the same labor in organ- 
ized mines. 


THe H. C. Frick Mines Not ORGANIZED 


This is true of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. whose mines 
are unorganized. The men working in these mines 
never know of an increase in wages till the same is an- 
nounced and never make a demand for such increase. 
When business conditions permit, a notice is posted by 
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the company, stating that an advance of 10 per cent. will 
be made in the pay of all mine workers. This treatment 
does not correspond with the claim often made by union 
miners that coal operators maintain a brutal attitude 
toward their employees. It is to be hoped that mine 
workers will realize more and more their responsibility 
in respect to the proper control of their unions. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MINERS WITH RESPECT TO SAFETY 


There is another responsibility resting on the miner 
respecting his attitude toward his own safety and that 
of his fellow-workers. I have been much interested in 
reading the letters on “Prevention of Mine Explosions.” 
While many good suggestions have been made, however, 
it is a fact that such disasters still continue to occur. Ac- 
cording to the report made on the Orenda mine explosion 
of Aug. 31, 1915, the gas was ignited by a spark, in the 
operation of an electric haulage motor. It would seem 
that if proper precautions had been adopted in this 
mine, the ignition of the gas and the resulting explosion 
would not have occurred. 

In other cases a reckless miner enters an abandoned 
portion of the mine carrying an open light when he 
knows the place to be dangerous. Another miner handles 
his lamp carelessly or tampers with it, and in so doing 
runs the risk of causing an explosion. In most cases 
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the mine foreman employs a number of firebosses and as- 
sistant foremen on whom he must depend for the thorough 
inspection of the mine before permitting the men to 
enter for work. If one of these men makes a false re- 
port or fails to make a thorough inspection of his dis- 
trict, an accident is lable to happen. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MANAGEMENT 


Besides the responsibility resting on each miner work- 
ing in the mine, much depends on the safe management 
of the mine, especially where explosive gases are being 
generated in pillar workings where it is often difficult 
to secure thorough ventilation and avoid the accumu- 
lation of explosive gases on the falls. It may even be 
necessary to sink a drillhole from the surface in order to 
drain the gas from such places. To avoid accidents, it is 
important to take every precaution with respect to main- 
taining safe conditions on the haulage roads, the timber- 
ing of working places and the blasting of the coal. Shot- 


firers must be employed in many cases whose duty it is to 
inspect every shot before firing the same and to refuse to 
fire any hole that in their judgment is unsafe. 

When these responsibilities are fully realized by min- 
ers and operators, the number of mine accidents will be 
JOHN MAgeEr. 


greatly reduced. 
Listie, Penn. 





By J.T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The units of the metric system are the gram, meter and 
liter, The system, unlike that of the United States and Great 
Britain is wholly a decimal system and, for that reason, 1S 
more convenient for use. 


Denominations—The higher denominations of weight, 
length and capacity are obtained by multiplying each respec- 
tive unit by 10, 100, 1000, ete, while lower denominations 
than the unit are likewise obtained by dividing the same by 
10, 100 or 1000. 

The denominations of the metric system are expressed by 
the Latin and Greek prefixes, the former being used to 
indicate divisions of the unit, while the latter are employed 
to express multiples of the same unit. These prefixes and 
their respective values are as follows: 


TAT eet LOOOMeriot Gieie cicrersicive Neisuels ols: 1 milligram (mg.) = 0.001 gram 
Gantireee TOO ssitaiacraana dm wiatsie:s sctiateis cobs 1centigram (cg.) = 0.01 gram 
MUSCEMEE LOMES six cciadss case ss -.e--.-L decigram (dg.) =0.1 gram 

Unit. oF Weight. ccc. soca) gram 
ies, ANUS eet da a eee 1 decagram = 10 grams 
PET CL Te OWN socks cis ie latelv sate io lesahcjata sielecve s » 1 hectogram = 100 grams 
Kilo, LT rcs eee hey A TOO a me 1 kilogram (kg) = 1000 grams 
MN errr PLO OOO 21s acts cicislaucte's Gishs eres vetene 1 myriagram = 10,000 grams 


The same prefixes are used to express similar divisions 
and multiples of the units of length and capacity. Area and 
volume are expressed by the words square and cubic pre- 
ceding the same denominations of length. Following are 
the tables of the metric system and equivalents: 


METRIC WEIGHT 


10 milligrams = 1centigram................... 0.15432356 gr. (troy) 
10 centigrams = 1 decigram................... 1, 54323564 gr. 
Aroccurrams wr) bP OLAM b55 sek. ae a =)s sis sis visiclse 15.43235639 
0.03527396 oz.(avdp.) 
10 grams aL AH CGOG ETAL ats inate of eke set 8 gaye 0.35273957 oz. 
10 decagrams = 1 hectogram.................. 3.52739575 oz. 
1Oihectorrams = 1 kilogram... 2. eee eee 35.27395746 oz. 
2.20462234 Ib. 
10 kilograms = 1 myriagram..................22.04622341 lb. 
0. 22046223 cwt. 
AO UINVTINGEAIDS =F) QUINUAL sac cect. eo soe sce ots oe 2. 20462234 ewt. 
10 quintals mae Ml HOT TIONS ae eed ea Sis 35 >, .5.5. aX *1.10231117 tons 


The French tonne (2204.6 lb.) differs but slightly from 
the British long ton (2240 I1b.). 
METRIC LENGTH 

TO mullimeters = I centimeter: cy... .. cece e ect weeds 0.3937 inches 
10’ centimeters = 1 decimoters\5.. ce cee eee eee 3.937 inches 
TOidecwostere es WMtOCOR a eosin, vec de eve em apeies > 6m conte 39.37 inches 

3.2808 feet 
10 meters att WOO OUINOLGDae tec ii. s\c\+.sin eo © & Siow cree © 32.8083 feet 
10 decameters = 1 hectometer............ce0ecceacens 328.0833 feet 

0.0621 miles 


ect corsiesbertrencierera ele te ticks busuere) ok ta ake 


10 hectometers 
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The Austrian, Prussian, Danish and Norwegian mile is 
equal to about 4.7 American miles; the Swedish, to about 6% 
American miles; while the Russian ‘“verst’’ is 3500 ft. 

METRIC AREA 


100 sq. millimeters 


k Sant SCs, COHUINGUEE sre Soailerecre eee. s 0.155 sq.in. 

100 sq. centimeters = 1 sq. decimeter.................. 15.500 sq.in, 

100 sq. decimeters = 1 sq. meter (centare).......... 1549 .997 sq.in. 

10.764 sq.ft. 

100 centares = 1 sq. decameter (are)............. 1076.387 sq.ft. 

0.025 acres 

100 ares = 1 sq. hectometer (hectare)........ 2.471 acres 

100 hectares SMES eIKUOMELEM. aueias aA canaries whl e a, eek LOS acres 

i 0.386  sq.mi. 

100 sq. kilometers = 1 sq. myriameter............-... 38.610 sq.mi. 
The unit of area is the square meter or centare. 

METRIC VOLUME 

1000 cu. millimeters = 1 cu. centimeter.................. 0.061 = cu.in. 

1000 cu. centimeters = 1 cu. decimeter...................-61.023 cu.in. 

1000 cu. decimeters’ = 1 cu. meter.............-+.1+0+-s+00.014 cu.ft. 

1.308 cu.yd. 


The weight of 1 cu. centimeter of distilled water at maxi- 
mum density (4° C.), weighed in a vacuum, is 1 gram; or 
1 cu. decimeter of same under like conditions is 1 kilogram. 


METRIC CAPACITY 


TO milliliters’ —slieentilitersern 4s soe aie eee eo eee OO OL CHIN. 
1G: centiliters -—=_iedeoiliconames: se ciau mer ert he 2.5 nies sels 6.102 cu.in. 
10 deciliters « .=#ipMi ter Sep cc ical ova Fidei siya Neca 61.023 cu.in. 
0.035 cu.ft. 
10 liters = 1 decaliter, (centistere) «oc sc. 25e.--..-s- 0.353 _~—scu. ft. 
10 centisteres = 1 hectoliter (decistere).................: 3.5381 cu.ft. 
10 decisteres = 1 kiloliter (stere).........0...6.-:.25--- 35.314 cu.ft. - 
10 steres = Imynialiter (decastere) > 92. 42; 1.5. =. o> 353.145 cu.ft 


The liter is the unit of capacity in the metric system. Its 
volume is 1000 cu. centimeters or 1 cu. decimeter. It contains 
61.02338189 cu.in., or 0.26417 gal. (winchester). Or a single 
winchester gallon contains 3.785434 liters. 


The Fluid Ounce—What is known as the “fluid ounce” is a 
quantity of any liquid equal to that of pure water at maxi- 
mum density (4° C.) and weighing exactly 1 oz. avoirdupois. 
The volume of the fluid ounce is calculated as follows: 

1 cubic centimeter of water (4° C.) = 1 gram. 
1 ounce avoirdupois = 437.5 grains. 
1 gram = 15.43236 grains. 

Hence, since the volume of 1 gram (water) is 1 ¢.c, and 
the fluid ounce has a volume based similarly on the avoir- 
dupois ounce, the value of the fluid ounce is 


437.5 
15 .43236 = 28.3495 c.c. 
The minim (a drop), the smallest liquid measure, is 1/ of 


a fluid dram or the equivalent in volume of 1 grain, which is 
1 + 15.43236 = 0.0648 c.c.; or 28.3495 + 437.5 = 0.0648 c.c. 


Fluid ounce (fl.oz.), 
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Engine-Plane Haulage 


Will you kindly explain the method of solving a prob- 
lem pertaining to rope haulage on an incline? The ques- 
tion is as follows: 

On a slope pitching 25 deg. and 2,000 ft. long, a trip 
of eight loaded cars is to be hoisted in 5 min. The weight 
of the empty cars is 1,500 lb. each and the average ca- 
pacity 3,500 lb. of coal. What is the actual horsepower of 
the engine required to haul this loaded trip up the incline, 
and what size of plow-steel rope will be required in this 
case, using 5 as a factor of safety? D. J. Bowen. 

Lafayette, Colo. 





Assuming an engine-plane haulage in which the loaded 
cars are hauled up the slope, without being counterbal- 
anced by the weight of the descending empty cars, the 
total load on the winding drum is the combined gravity 
pull of the loaded cars and the rope, plus the friction 
pull of the entire moving load, including the rope. 

Under fair average conditions in mining practice it is 
safe to estimate on a track resistance of 40 lb. per ton 
on a level road. The corresponding track resistance when 
hauling on an inclination of 25 deg. is 40 & cos 25° = 
40 X 0.9 = 36 lb. per ton. To this must be added 
the gravity pull per ton due to the inclination. There 
being 2,000 lb. in a ton, the gravity pull in this case 
is 2,000 K sin 25° = 2,000 X 0.4226 = say 845 
Ib. per ton. Therefore in this case the total load on the 
engine is 845 + 36 = 881 lb. per ton of moving load, 
including the rope. 

The weight of the loaded trip is 8 (1,500 + 3,500) = 
40,000 lb., or 20 tons. Then allowing, say, an extra ton 
for the weight of the rope, for the purpose of estimating 
the size of rope required, gives a total approximate moving 
load of 21 tons. The load on the rope at the drum, due 
to the combined track resistance and gravity pull, is then 
881 & 21 + 2,000 = 9.25 tons. Now, calling the diameter 
of the rope d (inches) and the load on the rope LZ (tons), 
and using a factor of safety f = 5, since the breaking 
load of a 1-in. six-strand seven-wire plow-steel haulage 
rope is 42 tons, we have 

pee a ale x 9.25 
42 42 

This rope weighs 2 lb. per ft., as taken from wire-rope 
tables, which makes the total weight of the rope on this 
incline 2,000 & 2 = 4,000 lb., or 2 tons. The total moving 
load is therefore 22 tons, which makes the load on the 
rope at the drum 22 & 881 — 2,000 = 9.69 tons. 

Reversing the previous formula, to find the safe load 
on a 114-in. plow-steel haulage rope, using a factor of 
‘safety f = 5, we have 
42d? 42 (12)? 

Spee 
which shows that this rope is amply safe to haul the re- 
quired load. 





d= = 1.05, say 1} in. 


L= = 10.63 tons 
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The horsepower of the engine required for this hoist is 
estimated from the load on the engine and the speed of 
winding. ‘To haul the trip a distance of 2,000 ft. in 5 


- min. will require a speed of winding 2,000 ~ 5 = 400 


ft. per min. The required horsepower of the engine, 
assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent., is therefore 
9.69 X 2,000 400 

0.85 & 33,000 

In this calculation, no allowance is made for time lost 
in starting and stopping the trip. The time of accelera- 
tion and deceleration of the loaded trip will depend on 
the load on the engine and the speed to be attained. 


Hides = 276+ hp. 


Friction Hoist for Engine Plane 


We are installing in our plant a 40-hp. friction hoist 
to pull a 5-ton loaded car up a 30-deg. incline at a speed 
of 200 ft. per min. The hoist consists of a 36-in. drum 
bolted to the spokes of an iron wheel 80 in. in diameter 
and having a 10-in. face. This wheel and drum are 
driven by a paper friction pinion 12 in. in diameter, 
with 10-in. face. This pinion is forced against the driv- 
ing wheel of the drum with a pressure sufficient to give 
the desired friction and enable it to transmit the 40 
hp. of the engine to the drum. We estimate that the 
required speed of the drum, which is 3 ft. in diameter, is 
200 —- (3 & 3.1416) = say 21 r.p.m. There is, however, 
considerable difference of opinion as to what speed it 
will be necessary to run the 12-in. pinion in order to op- 
erate the drum at the required speed. 

Peoria, Ill. Cuar.Les F. SHERMAN. 





It is not customary to employ a friction drive of this 
type for hoisting on an incline or for the transmission 
of as high a power as is required in this case. 

Assuming a track resistance on the level of 40 lb. per 
ton gives for the same item on an incline of 30 deg. 40 
cos 30 deg. = 40 X 0.866 = 34.6 lb. per ton. Adding 
this track resistance to the gravity pull of a 5-ton load on 
this incline gives 1,034.6 lb. per ton as the total load on 
the drum. Correspondent does not mention the length of 
the incline, but a 84-in. plow-steel rope weighing 0.89 
Ib. per ft. would be required for this haul, and this may 
be assumed to add from 14 to 1% ton, making the load 
hoisted, say, 5.5 tons. The total load on the drum is 
then 1,034.6 X 5.5 = 5,690 Ib. 

The diameter of the large wheel being 80 in. and that of 
the drum 36 in., the load at the circumference of the 
large wheel is 5,690 & 36 + 80 = 2,560 lb. Assuming a 
coefficient of friction between the two wheels as 0.25, it 
would be necessary to exert a pressure of about 5 tons in 
forcing the pinion against the face of the large wheel 
in order to hold this load and prevent slipping of the 
pinion. We cannot recommend this type of hoist, but 
assuming there is no slip in the friction drive, the pinion 
should be run at a speed of 21 & 80 + 12 = 140 r.p.m. 
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West Virginia Examination for 
Mine Foremen, Oct. 26-28 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What particular dangers are there in pillar 
drawing and what, in your opinion, should be done to 
prevent accidents in the performance of this work? 
Ans.—When drawing pillars, the miner is working 
what is called a “loose end.” He is particularly sub- 
ject to danger from falling slate, owing to the weak 
support of the roof afforded by the ends of the pillars. 
There is also in many cases the added danger of the ac- 
cumulation of gas on the falls, which may at any moment 
be driven down on the lamps-of the miners by a slight 

fall of slate above. 

In order to avoid accidents from the first cause, the 
miner should not neglect the setting of sufficient timbers 
behind and around him to give an added support to 
the roof and prevent the crushing of the end of the pillar. 
As far as possible, the miner should work on the rib of 
the pillar or in a protected position. He should watch 
constantly the timbers and note the action of the roof, 
giving particular attention to any slips that may appear 
in the roof slate. It is important that the miner should 
keep the way clear of all obstructions so that he can re- 
treat quickly to a place of safety on the first indication 
of danger. 

When drawing pillars in a place where gas may be 
generated, special care should be taken to avoid heavy 
local falls of roof that would furnish holes for the ac- 
cumulation of gas. By maintaining a regular line of 
pillar work, much can be done to induce a gradual and 
uniform settlement of the roof along this line as the 
pillars are drawn back. By this means and by maintain- 
ing a sufficient current of air so conducted as to sweep 
the falls, any dangerous accumulation of gas can be 
generally avoided. Under such conditions, only safety 
lamps should be used by the miners when drawing pillars, 
and these must be carefully watchgd to observe any in- 
crease in the quantity of gas present. The lamps should 
be put in a safe position where they will be protected 
from injury owing to falls of roof, which are more liable 
to occur in pillar work than when driving rooms or 
headings. : 

- Ques.—What should be considered in determining the 
size of pillars in mines? 

Ans.—The depth, thickness and inclination of the 
seam ; the character of the roof, coal and floor; the system 
of mining or plan of driving rooms and entries; length 
and width of the rooms and other openings; method 
adopted for mining the coal; and, finally, the possibility 
of extended periods of idleness in the working of the 
mine. These should all be considered as factors in 
determining the size of pillars required for the safe 
and economical working of the coal and to secure the 
largest recovery of the same. 

— Ques.—What conditions would guide you in determin- 
ing the width of headings and rooms? 
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Ans.—The depth, thickness and inclination of the seam ; 
the direction of driving the rooms with respect to the 
cleats or cleavages of the coal; the nature of the roof and 
floor of the seam; the method of mining adopted or the 
general plan of the workings; the method of mining and 
loading the coal at the face; and, what is very important 
in economical mining, the amount of waste to be handled 
and the length of time the rooms may have to stand 
idle. 

Q@ues.—In your opinion, would a good system of timber- 
ing prevent accidents ? 

Ans.—A good system of timbering that is well adapted 
to the particular conditions existing at the working face 
will go far to prevent the frequent occurrence of accidents 
due to falls of roof and coal. In general, especially when 
working under a frail roof or where frequent slips occur 
in the roof, a systematic plan of timbering is important, 
and this should be maintained uniformly as the faces 
advance. The practice of setting timbers when and where 
the judgment of the average miner may dictate is 
responsible for many accidents caused by falls of roof 
and coal at the working face. Such practice should be 
abandoned and a proper system of timbering adopted in 
all mines. 

Ques.—In a room with a fair roof, how far apart would 
you place the timbers? 

Ans.—The distance of post timber, center to center, 
will depend largely on the nature of the roof, amount of 
root pressure and the thickness and inclination of the 
seam. ‘To some extent, the distance of posts apart will 
depend on the kind and size of timber used. Under fair 
conditions of roof and floor, in a moderate thickness of 
seam and small inclination or pitch, post timbers should 
be set from 3 to 4 ft. apart. Under better conditions than 
those named, this distance can be increased to 6 or 8 ft. 
apart. It is a good plan to stagger the timbers in each 
alternate row, so that the posts in succeeding rows will 
not stand behind each other. 

Ques.—Where the roof is bad, how should the timbers 
be placed ? 

Ans.—When working under a frail or tender roof, 
post timbers should not be set more than 3 ft. apart, 
center to center. Good cap-pieces should be used above 
each post, and these should not be less than 11% or 
2 in. thick, 6 in. wide and 18 in. long.. It may be 
necessary to use crossbars instead of cap-pieces to give a 
better support to the roof between the timbers. These 
crossbars should be parallel to the line of the working 
face. If the bottom is soft, foot boards should be used 
underneath the posts. 

Ques.—Under what conditions do you consider coal 


dust dangerous in mines? 





Ans.—The fine dust of a highly inflammable coal is 
dangerous under any conditions in mines. When gas is 
present in the mine air even in quantity too small to be 
detected by the safety lamp or where blasting is per- 
formed the danger owing to the presence of the dust is 
greatly increased unless special precautions are taken. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Federal Reserve Board in its November Bulletin just 
published furnishes, in the Reports of Business Conditions 
from the several districts, some interesting comment on coal 
mining. The reserve agent at Philadelphia writes that ‘‘Coal- 
mining operations continue to improve,’ while from Cleve- 
land it is stated that ‘‘the soft-coal business and coke industry 
is much more satisfactory, and it is nearly a sellers’ mar- 
ket for the first time in several years.” From Richmond it 
is reported that “Coal is in good position and its great ton- 
nage is materially helping the railroads in caring for this 
territory.” 

An interesting report as to the position of the petroleum 
industry also comes from California, the reserve agent there 
writing as follows: 

Petroleum is one of the leading industries in this district, 
with a present annual production of approximately 100,000,000 
barrels. This general condition would seem to assure a 
most favorable situation, but as a matter of fact this industry 
has been greatly depressed during the past few years and 
shows no present prospect for betterment. The production, 
approximating 250,000 barrels per day, about balances with 
current consumption, but approximately 60,000,000 barrels 
are in storage and there is a considerable “shut-in” produc- 
tion; that is, wells whose output would be immediately avail- 
able if desired. 

Some financially strong and ably managed corporations 
are operating with moderate profit, but many are not operat- 
ing. Effort is making to consolidate more than 100 of the 
smaller companies. If accomplished, the industry would 
be in the hands of several iarge corporations whose financial 
strength would give greater stability to the industry while 
apparently assuring adequate competition. 


Two Visiting Commissions 

Mining interests in common with others have heard with 
interest the current official announcement that: 

Two commissions composed of government Officials and 
business men from European countries are expected to reach 
the United States within the next few days with the primary 
purpose of arousing interest in the extension of reciprocal 
commercial relations. A commission of French business men, 
under the leadership of the secretary of the Budget Com- 
mittee of the French Chamber of Deputies, is now due in 
New York with the idea of devoting considerable time to a 
Bee: of general commercial conditions existing in the United 

tates. 

It is expected that the commission will visit the lead- 
ing cities of the country, not only to study American methods 
of business, but also to extend the interest of Americans in 
French products and French markets. While the precise 
itinerary which the commission will follow is not known at 
present, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ex- 
pects to be in possession of such information shortly after 
the commission’s arrival and will then answer inquiries on 
the subject. 

A similar commission, representing the Amsterdam Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was expected to sail from Amsterdam on 
Nov. 6, reaching the United States about the middle of the 
month. No definite information as to the course to be fol- 
lowed by this commission is at present available, but it is 
understood that the commission contemplates going directly 
to Washington to confer with representatives of the govern- 
ment and of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
before making further announcement as to its plans. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The sum of approximately $10,000,000 which has been col- 
lected by the coal companies in the anthracite region in 
preparation for payment to the state as a tax of 2% per cent. 
upon all coal mined during 1913, 1914 and up to June 1, of this 
year, is in a badly muddled condition. This may either revert 
to the state through escheat proceedings, or may be kept 
by the coal companies, or still another bare possibility, may 
be refunded to the consumer who paid it. 

As soon as the law went into effect the coal companies 
considered it necessary to prepare for paying this tax in the 
event their protest should not be sustained. Some of the com- 
panies added the 2% per cent. to the bills, specifically listing 
it as the tax item, others less careful in the matter, or more 
confident of the success of their protest, merely blanketed 
the tax item by raising the price per ton, thus acquiring the 
money, but making no provision for refunding it in case it 
did not become necessary for them to pay it to the state as a 
tax. 

Since then the Supreme Court of the state has declared the 
tax unconstitutional and now the problem of what is to be 
done with the money raised, comes up. The money does not 
belong to the coal companies, it is unconstitutional for the 


state to accept it as a tax. If the individual consumer has 
protected himself with receipts he probably can demand a 
refund of the tax. The sums that cannot be traced to the 
consumers of coal who paid the tax, will probably be escheat- 
able to the state, such a proceeding has now been instituted 
and is awaiting the decision of Attorney General Brown. 

Probably a majority of consumers cannot produce receipts 
and where receipts were given they may not bear a definite 
statement of the amount of the tax. Retailers may argue 
that the increase in the cost of coal was justified for other 
reasons than the state tax. In this way endless confusion 
may hinder any attempt on the part of the consumer to get 
back his money collected under an unconstitutional law. 

It has been suggested that the money be divided among the 
hospitals in the anthracite region voluntarily by the coal com- 
panies. That would relieve the state from making appropria- 
tions to such institutions for some years, and the money thus 
released could be diverted to other purposes. But such volun- 
tary distribution cannot be made until legal proceedings have 
been disposed of, and then only in the event that the money is 
left in the hands of the operators. 


Final Meeting of Mine Cave Commission 


The final meeting of the Anthracite Mine Cave Commis- 
sion which body formulated a comprehensive and complete 
report of the big problem of mine caves a short time ago, 
was held recently and a few incidental matters of finance 
were discussed. The commission accomplished a deficit during 
its activities and the Governor has approved an appropria- 
tion of about $5,000 to cover this. A committee was organ- 
ized to close the accounts. ; 

While assembled the members of the commission discussed 
the general mine cave situation and its various problems. 
The men spoke of the experiences that have been encountered 
in. the various districts that they represent on the commis- 
sion. Several reported that the recommendations embodied in 
the report, relative to purchasing support, responsibility for: 
damaged property, location of cemeteries, and the securing 
of public buildings against damage were being considered by 
the mining companies. 

The commission’s report ‘has been submitted to the Gov- 
ernor and state legislators, but regrets that it has never 
been “made available to mining men and others interested 
were expressed at the meeting. The report, with all of its 
tests of roof support, statistics on the amount of coal under- 
ground and the percentage that is mineable, discussion of the 
various methods of dealing with damaged surface property 
and hundreds of other phases and connected thoughts would 
no doubt be of interest to all persons interested in mining or in 
mining communities where the necessity of surface preserva- 
tion in this regard has become apparent. Steps may be taken 
to have the report published by asking the next Legislature 
for an appropriation for this purpose. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Shamokin—The discovery of a coal deposit on a farm just 
outside the limits of the city recently caused considerable 
excitement among land owners nearby, as the district was 
supposed to be outside of the coal bearing area. 


Wilkes-Barre—Production of anthracite in October fell 
nearly half a million tons below the production in the cor- 
responding month, of last year. The total output of coal 
for the first 10 months of the year is now approximately three 
million tons below that for the first 10 months of 1914. When 
the official figures are announced by the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information, it is probable that the tonnage of coal shipped to 
market last month will be about 6,150,000 tons. In October, 
1914 the tonnage was 6,644,476 tons. The shipments for the 
last two months of 1914 aggregated 11,730,544 tons. As the 
biggest shipments for any one month so far have been 6,665,- 
321 tons, made in October, 1912, it is obvious that only part of 
the shortage can be made up. 


Pittston—Emphasizing the importance of timbering to the 
mining industry, the Pittston Mining Institute is devoting all 
of its Fall meetings to a demonstration of correct methods. 
Mine Inspector Samuel J. Jennings is conducting the demon- 
strations, calling into use a carload of mine props. Two 
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sessions of the institute have already been devoted to this 
topic and wide-spread interest is being caused. 

In line with the general plan of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
to substitute electricity for steam as motive power, the old 
No. 3 shaft, one of the oldest operations in Pittston, has been 
completely electrified. The shaft has been widened and the 
sides concreted. For years it has been used only as a venti- 
lating and pumping shaft, but with remining under the city 
in progress, a new tower and cages have been installed. The 
shaft is in the central city, a stone’s throw from City Hall. 
There had been complaint on the noise of the steam plant. 
The electrically-driven apparatus will be noiseless. 


Bituminous 


Confluence—It is reported that Philadelphia capitalists 
have closed a deal for the purchase of a tract of coal land 
in Henry Clay Township. It is said that this tract will be 
developed, and visions of a coal town springing up are enter- 
tained by the residents of that vicinity. 

Gray’s Landing—It is said that within a short time every 
oven at the Gray’s Landing works of the American-Connells- 
ville Coal and Coke Co. will be in operation. Two hundred 
and forty ovens at this plant have been idle since the Sun- 
shine Coal and Coke Co. went to the wall. Operations will 
be resumed in full within a short time if enough men can 
be found to operate the plant. 

Connellsville—The production of coke in the Connellsville 
region recently rose to 433,519 tons, showing a gain of 4,200 
tons over the preceding week. Shipments during the same 
time amounted to 441,911 tons, which filled 11,968 cars. 


VIRGINIA 


Abingdon—The increasing demand for laborers in the 
southwestern Virginia field is being well met, according to 
reports received here. Special activity in Wise and Lee coun- 
ties is reported and laborers are being recruited in numbers 
throughout the South. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—It is said that West Virginia coal operators 
are facing the greatest car shortage that has affected the 
shipping trade within four or five years. Railroad men 
state repairs to cars and the purchase of new rolling stock 
have been at a standstill for some years on account of the 
low tariffs enforced by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and that sufficient time has not been had since the lift- 
ing of the Federal ban to enable the companies to put on 
sufficient cars to take care of the pref#fent heavy demand. 

It is expected that a state association of coal company 
accountants will be organized within a few weeks. It is 
hoped by the West Virginia operators that through the in- 
stallation of a uniform system of computing cost of produc- 
tion they will be enabled to save considerable expense each 
year. It is the intention to install such a system of keeping 
cost accounts. . 

The controversy between the Public Service Commission 
and the United States Coal and Coke Co. over the desire 
of the latter to withdraw from participation in the benefits 
of the workmen’s compensation fund, was recently ended 
when the company paid $15,200, calculated by the commission 
as owed by the company as its share of the deficit. Upon 
the receipt of the check the commission formally accepted 
the withdrawal and the company’s election to assume its 
own responsibility for claims due its employees for acci- 
dents and fatalities. 


Fairmont—tTraffic over local railroads destined to the 
Great Lakes will be discontinued after Nov. 15, according 
to a report received recently at the local railroad offices. It 
is the intention of the navigation companies on the lakes to 
hold the season open till a later date this year on account 
of many manufacturing concerns in the Northwest not 
being able to lay in a large supply of fuel. The navigation 
companies, however, consider that the passage of boats is 
too dangerous after the above named date, and will Officially 
declare the shipping season closed on Nov. 15. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville—The next examination for mine foremen in all 
classes of mines, including both coal and metal mines, and 
for fire bosses will be held in the Atkins Hotel, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 238, 24 and 25, 1915. This examination will be 
both practical and technical. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—The Allegheny Coal and Coke Co., at Lookout, 
has fired an additional 100 coke ovens. This is the only com- 
pany in the Big Sandy section which cokes its product. 

Barbourville—Many of the mines in this section are work- 
ing night shifts, in contrast with the situation here early in 
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the year when few of the mines were operating more than 
two or three days during the week. A full run throughout 
the winter is expected by the trade. 


Hartford—The commissary of the Williams Coal Co., at 
the Williams mines near here, has been destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with the stock and the residence of Guy Stateler, man- 
ager of the store. Mr, Stateler’s garage and other buildings 
also were destroyed. 


OHIO 


Barton—The Barton Coal Co. is constructing a bridge over 
the St. Clairsville branch of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. for 
the purpose of making another opening in the hill and load- 
ing from both openings over one tipple. The improvement 
will increase the output of the mine. 


Senecaville—The Cleveland mine of the Morris Coal Co., 
which has been idle since Aug. 1 has been re-opened with ap- 
proximately 200 miners. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—The Royal coal mine, on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R., after being closed more than two years, resumed 
operations recently. It will be operated only part time the 
rest of the year. 


The Pittsburg Mining Co. has filed suit in the Circuit 
Court against the Fischer Coal and Ice Co., Fred and George 
Gramlich and Alfred Rodenmeyer to recover $1,000 said to be 
due on a note, 


Mt. Vernon—All the miners employed in Mine No. 1 of the 
Big Creek Coal Co. were on strike two days recently on ac- 
count of the discharge of three pit bosses. After a confer- 
ence with the company officials the miners returned to work, 
pending reference of the dispute to the president of the 


United Mine Workers of the district. 


Lenzburg—Walter J. Grant, of Danville, referee in bank- 
ruptecy for the Federal Court of this district, opened bids a 
few days ago for the mine of the Tirre Coal and Mining Co., 
of this place, against which bankruptcy proceedings are 
pending. The only bid submitted was $2,000 and was re- 
jected. Referee Grant ordered a public sale of the property on 
the courthouse steps in Belleville, Ill., on Nov. 20. The sale 
will be conducted by P. B. Cheeney of East St. Louis, who was 
appointed trustee by the creditors. The company’s assets are 
listed at $12,500 and the liabilities at $11,000. The company 
was thrown into bankruptcy in August on the petition of Mrs. 
Mollie E. Tirre and F. BH. Tirre, of St. Louis and William F. 
Zager, of Lenzburg. Mrs. Tirre alleges that she loaned the 
company $14,441 and F. E. Tirre says the company owes him 
$1,680 salary. 


MISSOURI 


Kirksville—J. C. Ward, who has been president and gen- 
eral manager of the Big Creek Coal Co. since Mar. 23, has 
sold his interests in the company to the other shareholders 
and will devote himself to the development of his own coal 
properties. G. W. Hartsock, of Albia, Iowa, has been elected 
president of the Big Creek company and Treasurer J. R. 
Brown will take over the duties of general manager. William 
Richardson remains secretary. The company’s development 
work will be continued. 


COLORADO 


Denver—As a means of communication between the man- 
agement and the employees and the public the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. has issued the first quarterly number of the 
“Industrial Bulletin.” This is published under the direc- 
tion of C. J. Hicks, executive assistant to Pres. J. F. Welborn. 
The “Bulletin” gives a full statement of the industrial plan 
drafted by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., during his recent visit 
and which had been adopted by the miners in all of the com- 
pany camps in Colorado and Wyoming. It is illustrated and 
contains much matter of interest and value to the employees. 
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Toronto, Canada—Thomas Richardson, labor member of the 
British House of Commons for Whitehaven, and Robert Baird, 
secretary of the Coal Mine Owners’ Association of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, were in Toronto recently on their return 
journey from British Columbia, where they have been en- 
gaging coal miners to work in the British collieries. They 
have secured 260 men, 40 of whom take their families with 
them. The British Government advances their fare to Eng- 
land to be repaid by instalments from their wages. The pay 
for mining work in the Old Country at present is about $4 per 
day and in some cases more. 
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Captain F. A. Hill, well known mining engineer of Seattle, 
Wash., has recently been on a professional visit in California 
examining the mother lode. 


Frank H. Crockard, of Birmingham, Ala., vice-president 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., is spending a few 
weeks in Atlantic City, N. J., recovering from a nervous 
breakdown. 


Daniel R. Blower, state mine inspector for the 11th Bitu- 
minous District of Pennsylvania, has accepted the position 
of mine inspector for the Vesta Coal Co., with headquarters 
at California, Penn. 


W. G. Thomas, for many years with the Madeira-Hill Coal 
Co., recently succeeded to the general managership of the 
Madeira-Hill operations in the anthracite region upon the 
death of Frank A. Hill. 


Walter #. Auld has been appointed sales agent of W. A. 
Stone & Co., with office in Buffalo. He has for several years 
been connected with the Buffalo office of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co. 


Andrew Calderwood, for many years general mine fore- 
man for the Campbell Creek Coal Co. of West Virginia, has 
been appointed district mine inspector to succeed the late 
Enoch Carver in the seventh district. 


R. R. Bunnell who represented the Skeele Coal Co. of New 
York in New England has resigned and will hereafter be 
identified with the Seiler-Blanchard Coal Co. of New York, 
with offices in the Kelsey Building, Springfield, Mass. 


D. A. Thomas, the commissioner of munitions, who was 
sent to this country and Canada by Lloyd George to look 
after all contracts made for the British Government, recently 
underwent two operations in a private sanitarium in New 
York. 


Ivor Livingston, of New York, has been employed as 
superintendent by the First Creek Coal Co., at its mines near 
Hazard, Ky. Mr. Livingston is one of the leading mining 
engineers in the South and is a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee. 


Glenn A. Knox, of Fontier, Wyo., recently accepted the 
superintendency of the mines of the Standard Coal Co. at 
Standardville, Utah. These mines are located about six miles 
above Helper and have a capacity of approximately 1,000 
tons per day. 


Eli T. Conner, consulting engineer to the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. and to the Hudson Coal Co., has occupied offices 
in the new Union National Bank Building, Scranton, Penn. 
He will continue his principal office at 1315 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Cc. S. Oldroyd, 922 Holston National Bank Building, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., representing the Manierre box car loader and 
the Plymouth gasoline locomotive, has also taken the agency 
for the Halby shoveling machine, manufactured by the Lake 
Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich., representing this 
firm in the states of Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Alabama. 


Warren R. Roberts, president, and Edward E. Barrett, 
vice-president, of the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, have 
just returned from Canada where they signed a contract with 
a large coal company for the design and construction of an 
electrically operated anthracite coal dock bridge and storage 
plant. This will be one of the most modern installations of 
its kind in the country. 
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Winfield Scott Solomon, for the past 16 years connected 
with the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. as general boiler inspector 
and superintendent of boiler plants at its various collieries 
in Luzerne, Lackawanna and Schuylkill Counties, died re- 
cently at Wilkes-Barre. 


W. H. Johnson, of Birmingham, Ala., traffic manager for 
the Southern District of the Republic Iron and Steel Co., 
which position he has held for many years, died recently 
at his residence, 1113 Twelfth Avenue, South,, of tuberculosis. 
Mr. Johnson was 44 years old at the time of his death. 
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Rhode Island Coal.. By George H. Ashley, U. S. Geol. Surv. 
Bulletin 615; illustrated; 59 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Production of Peat in 1914. By Chas. A. Davis. U.S. 
Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 10 pp., 6x9 in. 

Production of Feldspar in 1914. By Frank J. Katz. U.S. 
Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 5 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 55 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 10 pp., 6x9 in. 

Gems and Precious Stones in 1914. By Douglas B. Starrett. 
U. S. Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 40 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Production of Silica (Quartz) in 1914. By Frank J. 
Katz, U. S. Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 5 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Production of Abrasive Material in 1914. By Frank J. 
Katz. U.S. Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 19 pp., 6x9 In. 

Safety in Stone Quarrying. By Oliver Bowles. Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper 111; illustrated; 48 pp., 6x9 in. 

Quicksilver in 1914; Production and Resources. By H. D. 
McCaskey. U.S. Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 18 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Production of Platinum and Allied Metals in 1914. By 
Jas. M. Hill. U.S. Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 20 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Phosphate Deposits of Florida. By Geo. C. Matson. 
U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin No. 604; illustrated; 101 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Production of Magnesite in 1914. By Charles G. Yale 
and Hoyt S. Gale. U.S. Geol. Surv.; illustrated; 17 pp., 6x9 in. 

Quicksilver Deposits of the Mozatzal Range, Arizona. By 
F. L. Ransome. U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 620-F; illustrated; 
18 pp., 6x9 in. 

Possibilities of Oil in the Porcupine Dome, Rosebud County, 
Montana. By C. S. Bowen, U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 621-F; 
illustrated; 9 pp., 6x9 in. 

Iron Ore in Cass, Marion, Morris and Cherokee Counties, 
Texas. By EH. F. Burchard. U.S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 620-G; 
illustrated; 40 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Production of Asphalt, Related Bitumens and Bitu- 
minous Rock in 1914. By John P. Northrop. U.S. Geol. Surv.; 
unillustrated; 15 pp., 6x9 in. 

Statistics of the Clay-Working Industries in the United 
States in 1914. By Jefferson Middleton. U. S. Geol. Surv.; 
unillustrated; 92 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Orofino Coal Field, Clearwater, Lewis and Idaho Coun- 
ties, Idaho. By Chas. T. Lupton. U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 
621-1; illustrated; 9 pp., 6x9 in. 

A Reeconnaisance for Oil Near Quanah, Hardman County, 
Tex. By Carroll H. Wegemann. U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 
621-J; illustrated; 6 pp., 6x9 in. 

Antieclines in the Clinton Sands Near Wooster, Wayne 
County, Ohio. By C. A. Bonine. U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 
621-H; illustrated; 11 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Lawton Oil and Gas Field, Oklahoma. By Carroll H. 
Wegemann and Ralph W. Howell. U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 
621-G; illustrated; 14 pp., 6x9 in. 

Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, August, 1915. Compiled by Albert H. Fay. Bureau of 
Mines; unillustrated; 15 pp., 6x9 in. 

Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zine in California and Ore- 
zon in 1914; Mines Report. By Charles G. Yale. U. S. Geol. 
Surv.; unillustrated; 16 pp., 6x9 in. 

Gold, Silver, Copper and Lead in South Dakota and Wyom- 
ing in 1914. Mines Report. By Chas. W. Henderson. U. S. 
Geol. Surv.; unillustrated; 18 pp., 6x9 in. 

Tron-Bearing Deposits in Bossier, 
Parishes, Louisiana. By BH. F. Burchard. 
Bulletin 620-G; illustrated; 2f pp., 6x9 in. 

Mineral Resources of Alaska. Report on Progress of 
Investigations in 1914. By Alfred H. Brooks and others. 
U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 622; illustrated; 380 pp., 6x9 in. 

Abstract of Current Decisions on Mines and Mining, Octo- 
®er, 1914, to April, 1915. By J. W. Thompson. Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin 101, Law Serial 5; unillustrated; 138 pp., 6x9 in. 

Inflammability of Mixtures of Gasoline Vapor and Air. By 
G. A. Burrell and H. T. Boyd. Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper 115, Petroleum Technology 26; illustrated; 18 pp., 6x9 in. 

Application of the Theory of These Squares to the Adjust- 
ment of Triangulation. By Arthur S. Adams, Coast & Geod. 
Surv. Serial No. 9, Special Publication No: 28; illustrated; 220 
pp., 6x9 in. 
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Geology and Oil Resources of the West Border of the San 
Joaquin Valley, North of Coalinga, Calif. By Robert Ander- 
son and Robert W. Pack. U. S. Geol. Surv. Bulletin 603; 
illustrated; 220 pp., 6x9 in. 

Analysis of Natural Gas and Illuminating Gas by Frac- 
tional Distillation at Low Temperatures and Pressures. By 
G. A. Burrows, M. Sievert and I. W. Robertson. Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper 104; illustrated; 41 pp., 6x9 in. 

Pulmonary Diseases Among Miners in the Joplin District, 
Mo., and Its Relation to Rock Dust in the Mines. <A _ prelim- 
inary report by A. J. Lanza and Edwin Higgins. Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper 105; illustrated; 48 pp., 6x9 in. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Louisville, Ky.— Western Kentucky coal operators have re- 
quested the Kentucky State Railroad Commission to intercede 
in their behalf with the Interstate Commerce Commision. 

Youngstown, Ohio—The La Belle Iron Works has just is- 
sued $2,000,000 worth of bonds, with which to finance a bat- 
tery of 94 coke ovens which it recently erected at its plant. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Stonega Coal and Coke Co. has 
increased the facilities of its tidewater service by the pur- 
chase of the coal-carrying vessels “Raymond McNally” and 
“Dorothy.” 

Hazard, Ky.—The First Creek Coal Co. recently awarded 
the contract to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. for a 
rope and button retarding conveyor for the coal company’s 
new development at Hazard. 

Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused the request of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. to increase the rates of freight on anthracite 
shipments 25c. a ton from Taylor, Penn., to tidewater. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Livingston mine of the Rudledge & 
Taylor Coal Co., located in central Illinois on the Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois, and Big Four railroads, recently 
broke its previous record by loading 4,888 tons of coal in 
eight hours. 

Uniontown, Penn.—A shipment of 7,000 tons of coke for 
the Italian State Railways was recently made. This is the 
first cargo of coke to be exported to Italy in many years, 
and freight charges will be about three times the original 
cost of the coke. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Suit has been filed by the Western Ger- 
man Bank, of this city, against Edwin Marmet, of the Marmet 
Coal Co., on a note for $27,500, secured by stock. There has 
been no default in the payment of interest on the note, but 
the bank desires to enforce payment. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Each of the West Virginia representa- 
tives in Congress has been asked to introduce an investiga- 
tion into what the coal operators of the state term “an illegal 
combination of railroads, operators and coal miners of other 
states to destroy the coal industry of West Virginia.” 


Birmingham, Ala.—One thousand tons of coke is being 
loaded as fast as cars can be furnished to the Yolande Coal 
and Coke Co. This will be shipped to New Orleans for ex- 
port. A good price was obtained for this coke and itis 
believed in industrial circles that this is the forerunner of 
an extensive coke export business. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—For the month of September the gross 
receipts of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
showed a loss of $672,092 as compared with the same month 
last year. The total deficit in net earnings for the three 
months ending with September amounts to $228,962, with a 
deficit in surplus for the same period of $252,962. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—In its monthly statement of car move- 
ment the Pensylvania R.R. reports that 57,027 cars of bitu- 
minous coal were moved eastward during the month of Oc- 
tober, being an increase of 14,503 over September, or 34.4 
per cent. During the same period 4,189 cars of coke were 
moved in the same direction, being an increase of 1,676, or 
66.7 per cent. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—Coal operators in the Kentucky River dis- 
trict comprising the Hazard, Boone’s Fork and Elkhorn fields 
are experiencing no difficulty in getting ample cars and 
everything is booming in all the coal mining plants here- 
abouts. Some of the mines are having a little trouble in 
holding miners, especially foreigners, owing to the progress 
of the European war. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Notice has been received by local 
shippers of bituminous coal that the new tariffs increasing the 
differential on West Virginia coal to Western points by 1l5c. 
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will be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Nov. 15 by the Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western railroads. This will make the new rates 
effective as of Dec. 15. 


Cleveland—The Youghiogheny and Ohio Coal Co. recently 
awarded a contract to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
for changing the method of weighing coal to the run-of-mineé 
basis at the Florence mine. A center dump basket with 
operating mechanism, scale, and continuous apron feeder for 
elevating the coal from basket dump hopper to the screening 
equipment will be installed. 


Issaquah, Wash.—The Issaquah & Superior Coal Co. mine 
at Issaquah, Wash., will be reopened and put on a producing 
basis at once. The mine has been leased by Pennsylvania cap- 
italists. The mine was closed down on account of financial 
difficulties and the new operators take over a burden of $8,000 
in back wages to the miners. This will be repaid at the rate 
of a royalty of 15c. per ton. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Williams Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co. is urging its customers to send in lists of needed 
repairs to their crushers as early as possible, as ‘extreme 
difficulty is being experienced in procuring iron and steel 
with which to build crusher parts. It is believed by the 
Williams company that the difficulty in securing iron will 
increase rather than diminish. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The New York Shipbuilding Co., of 
Camden, has received the contract and has commenced the 
construction of a 12,500-ton collier for the Darrow-Mann 
Co., of Boston, Mass. On the completion of this vessel the 
company will build another of similar capacity and both boats 
will be placed in the coastwise coal trade under the man- 
agement of the Coastwise Transportation Co. 


Edwardsville, Ill—A coal man should not be compelled to 
serve on the grand jury during his busy season, in the opinion 
of Judge J. Frank Gillham of the Madison County Circuit 
Court. He recently excused Charles W. Huskinson, an Alton 
coal dealer, on that ground. Huskinson was called on the jury 
but when he told the Judge it was his best season for making 
some money he was told to go about his business. 


Amherstdale, W. Va.—The Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
recently received a contract from the Prockter Coal Co. for 
a complete equipment of its new development. This will 
consist of a dump, hopper, feeder, apron conveyor, three-track 
shaker, screen equipment, including two picking tables, and 
loading booms with refuse and mixing conveyors. When 
completed this will be a modern plant, with a capacity of 
2,000 tons per day. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—It has been announced by officers of 
the Gamble Fuel Briquette Co. that ground has been broken 
for the erection of a plant to turn out some 20,000 to 25,000 
tons of specially prepared fuel per year. It is believed that 
operations will be begun early next year, and it is announced 
that the briquettes will be free from coal tar pitch which has 
been the smoke producing constituent of most of the coal 
briquettes heretofore manufactured. 


Bessemer, Ala.—The Woodward Iron Co. has decided to 
open another coal mine in order to secure a larger supply 
of coal for its furnaces and ovens. It has been decided that 
a slope should be opened some distance from Dolomite, but: 
striking the same bed of coal and getting a shorter under: 
ground haul than the company now has at the former mine. 
It is understood that this slope will be 600 ft. long and will 
be equipped in a thoroughly modern manner. 


Seranton, Penn.—It has been announced that the Temple 
Coal Co. has decided to refund to its patrons the coal tax paid 
by them under the act of 1918, which has been declared un- 
constitutional. This is the first company to make a definite 
announcement in this regard. When the law was placed in 
effect instead of making the tax a separate item on the cir- 
cular this company added 10c. to the prepared coal sizes and 
5e. to pea and smaller and it is on this basis that the refund 
will be made. 


East St. Louis—tTrafiic officials of east side railroad lines, 
at a meeting recently, decided to waive collection of the in- 
creased rate on coal shipments from [Illinois mines to East 
St. Louis accruing between Feb. 1 and Oct. 1. An increase of 
5i4c. a ton was allowed, effective Feb. 1, 1915, but was sus- 
pended by the Illinois Public Utilities Commission until 
Oct. 1. It was the conviction of the traffic officials that they 
had a legal right to enforce collection of the rate from the 
original date, but to avoid complications and contentions it 
was decided to make no effort to collect the increase except 
from Oct. 1, when it was sanctioned by the Illinois com- 


mission. 
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freights restrict exports. Contradictory developments at in- 


terior points. 


Anthracite—There is an excellent tone to the hard-coal 
trade with conditions uniformly favorable. Mining operations 
are at full capacity and there is no demurrage coal in any 
direction. Collections areina more satisfactory condition than 
for a long time, and dealers are showing a disposition to keep 
full stocks so that any cold snap will start coal moving all the 
way back to the mines. Shipments so far have been filled 
with reasonable dispatch, but it is difficult to anticipate what 
may develop with colder weather. Concessions on the regular 
circular have been generally eliminated and prices are well 
sustained. Lake shipments for the season to the first of the 
current month, are slightly behind last year, but the move- 
ment continues heavy in spite of high vessel rates. Septem- 
ber shipments show a gratifying increase but the movement 
to date for the year indicates a deficiency uf close to 3,000,000 
tons that is yet to be made up. 


Bituminous—The absence of any spot business is creating 
a tendency to shade‘the circular in several instances, while 
the general publicity regarding a possible car and labor 
shortage is not influencing shippers seriously, and many are 
eager to cover for deliveries up to the first of the year. Some 
small operators are sending considerable consignment coal 
to the market but this is readily absorbed for storage pur- 
poses. Shipments are beginning to come through more slowly 
as the season advances, and certain railroad centers are now 
beginning to show definite indications of a congestion. The 
market has stiffened up moderately, the price tendency being 
upward, and shippers as a rule will not commit themselves 
beyond the first of the year. 


Exports—With ocean freights at the highest level in the 
history of the mercantile marine, negotiations involving fur- 
ther exports of coal are practically at a standstill, though 
there is still much inquiry noted. The movement still con- 
tinues on charters negotiated at the more reasonable figures 
prevailing some time ago, but the tonnage is showing a dis- 
couraging falling off. The October dumpings at the Hampton 
Roads piers were substantially less than the September 
figures, while the Baltimore exports touched the lowest point 
for the past four months. There seems to be little prospects 
for any relief in the vessel situation. 

Lake Markets—With the iron and steel industry appar- 
ently up to full capacity, there has been no further increase 
in the demand for prompt coal in the Pittsburgh district, 
though prices on contracts have stiffened up still further. 
The situation is in some respects contradictory. Shippers 
with several outlets, particularly toward Tidewater, are 
doing substantially better than those with a more restricted 
market.. Canadian reports continue discouraging. For the 
lime being the market is undoubtedly holding its own, but 
when the Lake movement is closed, there are some uncertain- 
ties to be faced. In Ohio, requisitions are steadily increasing, 
the congestion and slow movement on the railroads exerting 
a stimulating influence and causing some anxiety among con- 
sumers. The domestic trade is still marking time pending 
the advent of lower temperatures. There is little consign- 
ment coal in evidence. 


Middle Western—The high temperatures have created a 
marked dullness in the Middle Western domestic coals, but 
prices have been firmly maintained. The steam demand con- 
tinues on about the same basis as before, and there is no 
complaint heard in this branch of the business. Curtailed 
output has had a beneficial effect in Sustaining the market. 
The future outlook on both steam and domestic grades con- 
tinues as encouraging as ever, and shippers are anticipating 
a large business at profitable figures through the balance of 
the season. Shipments out from the upper Lake ports have 
also been affected by the warm weather, and have fallen off 
somewhat during the past week, though this is regarded as 
only temporary. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade marking time pending more 
seasonable weather. Bituminous operators becoming discour- 
aged at the long delay in the expected improvement. Short- 
age developing in ocean freights. 





Iron Age—The Steel Corporation’s statement that its un- 
filled orders increased 847,000 tons last month gave the first 
definite measure of the steel trade’s sensational leap forward 
in October. This is an unparalleled record but is thus only 
in keeping with all other developments in the current market. 
Price advances have had no effect of curtailing demand; it is 
in fact heavier now than at any other stage in the present 
remarkable movement. In the flood of orders in October 
domestic business figured to a larger extent than in many 
months, Exports in September of products reported by 
weight were 381,000 tons, against 401,000 tons in August. 
Values of all iron and steel exports, including machinery, 
were $38,400,000, against $37,727,000 in August. The scarcity 
of vessel room may have prevented the increase looked for in 
September, but the statistics raise the question whether the 
war export movement has yet reached its full maximum 
height. 


Boston News Bureau—General confidence in this country is 
increasing every day. Conservative bankers are convinced 
that the commercial markets are making big strides for- 
ward. These close observers say that the country has been 
headed right for a considerable time but that now we have 
a breeze behind us and are speeding our pace up to maximum. 
Sometimes we are deceived because we are prone to take 
our cue from the security market, and whenever a reaction 
occurs there we attribute it to some serious defect in the 
general situation. But we forget that the stock market at 
times becomes overbought and that liquidation is the only 
corrective. It is best opinion that conditions are astonish- 
ingly sound. We are heavily long of both crops and money, 
two distinctively necessary ingredients. 


The Southern Lumberman—Despite somewhat heavier ship- 
ments than orders with sharp increase in shipments and slight 
decrease in orders, the yellow pine market this week shows 
no diminution in strength, and in fact, when condition of 
stocks on hand is considered, the market is regarded as quite 
as strong as last week, which was the best week experienced 
by yellow pine manufacturers since the Huropean war broke 
out. Price advances continue with remarkable frequency 
and from mills in all parts of the Southern producing terri- 
tory. Better prices are also being obtained on numerous 
hardwood items this week, but such increases hardly keep up 
with the increased movement. This is due to a certain extent, 
no doubt, to the fact that the call is unusually well distributed 
and not centered on certain woods or particular grades of 
such woods, as is frequently the case. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been in excess of the corresponding period of a 
year ago. Road sales for immediate and spring delivery show 
marked increases and customers have been in much larger 
numbers. Collections are normal. Prices are firm. 

Bradstreet—Two features loom large in this week’s reports 
—the ever-widening activity of trade and the increased mo- 
mentum attained in many industries. Out of these grow over- 
time in factory, mill and shop; progressive improvement 
in industries, almost wholly dependent on domestic wants; 
larger pay rolls; sustained, if not increased, demand upon 
jobbers and wholesale dealers; more confident future buy- 
ing accompanied, however, by urgent calls for goods al- 
ready ordered, and although mild weather has prevented 
retail trade in the cities from running its full course much 
of the slack in this respect has been taken up by increased 
buying in various country districts. 





Dun—Though a full measure of recovery is not yet ap- 
parent in every branch of domestic enterprise, evidences of 
returning prosperity are multiplying throughout the com- 
mercial world. Of late, the constructive movement has swung 
forward with a rapidity seldom equalled, and in some respects 
recent developments are wholly lacking in precedent. Pro- 
nounced expansion in the volume of transactions and a fur- 
ther growth of optimistic sentiment featured the month just 
ended, when several new high records, including those of 
both production and distribution, were established. 
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BOSTON 

Pocahontas and New River unchanged. Delivered prices 
for next season still show a downward trend. Georges Creek 
apparently in comfortable supply, but a mild flurry prevails 
in the preferred grades from Pennsylvania. Water freights 
advance. Anthracite trade satisfactory. 

Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River market shows 
the same features that have prevailed now for nearly a 
month. Prices f.o.b. are being held with reasonable firmness, 
but there is still a lack of spot business and in consequence 
a disposition here and there to shade the $2.85 basis. The 
Southern coals are in ample supply and no talk of car short- 
age has so far materialized in decreased shipments from the 
fields that find outlet through Hampton Roads. There is 
even an eagerness on the part of mgst of the agencies to 
place coal for delivery between now and Jan. 1. Contract 
demand is slightly improved, probably on account of the pub- 
licity given labor conditions in other regions, but dispatch 
is excellent and the requirements of consumers in this terri- 
tory are being promptly met. Apparently a “flurry” in Poca- 
hontas and New River is some weeks Off. 

A considerable factor in the New England situation is the 
unwholesome scramble that has been going on now for three 
or four weeks for contracts next season on a minimum deliv- 
ered price basis. The canvassing is being done very quietly, 
but is none the less effective. As low as $3.40 on cars Mystic 
Wharf, Boston, Apr. 1, 1916, to Apr. 1, 1917, has been named 
on relatively small orders and already some of the larger 
buyers are showing their confidence that prices will go even 
lower. Each merchant is “protecting” his usual tonnage and 
the outcome is going to be very interesting. 

There are still comfortable supplies of Georges Creek avail- 
able at all the piers, and some of the far-sighted dealers are 
lining up for their winter requirements. Shippers of this 
grade who own their own transportation are profiting some- 
what by the advance in water freights on such spot sales 
as they have made. F.o.b. prices on Georges Creek are so 
generally covered by contract in this territory that quotations 


rarely vary. 
Cars all-rail are beginning to come through very slowly 


and certain of the transfer points show signs of congestion. 
There is every prospect that this condition will grow worse 
as the month advances and the first effect will be redoubled 
efforts on the part of consumers to get forward extra sup- 
plies. 


Water Freights would have advanced more sharply had 
the rough weather continued. As it is, $1 has been paid 
to Boston from Hampton Roads and it is likely that $1.10@ 
1.15 will be the market within a few days. Consumers are 
anxious over shipments on contract, particularly at points 
that will soon close to navigation, and the even balance of 
supply and demand has been upset. 

Anthracite trade is active. Retailers have been unusually 
busy and they adhere to their policy of keeping full stocks 
for the season’s demands. Broken is the size in shortest 
supply, but most requisitions are pretty well distributed 
between the other domestic sizes. The shipping companies 
are filling orders with reasonable promptness. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . $2.25@2.75 $2.55@3.00 .......... $0.95@1.50 
Cambrias and Somersets. . ADGALOO uw 272 ODS 20 as, aoe eee 1.20@1.65 


Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1. al. 77 


Pocahontas and New River prices, 
$3.45@3.73. Providence, $3.45@3.63; 
at Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


on cars Boston, are 
and f.o.b. loading port 


NEW YORK 


No snap in hard coal, but prices are steady. 
tions active with plenty of orders, 
bituminous. Car shortage serious. 
water and prices are good. 

Anthracite—The desired snap is lacking in the anthracite 
trade. Conditions are generally favorable, except some colder 
weather will be necessary to give the desired snap. Most 
operators have sufficient orders now to keep them going for 
the next several weeks. Independent operators are now get- 
ting the full company circular for their prepared coals. 
Demand is such that there is no great amount of coal on 
the docks, but this scarcity is of no great moment at this 
time. Some shippers are experiencing trouble in getting 


Mining opera- 
Healthy situation in 
No surplus at Tide- 
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shipments through from the mines on account of the freight 
congestion on nearly all roads leading to Tidewater. 

Stove coal is the shortest of the prepared sizes. There is 
plenty of nut, while egg is easy and long; at times it is 
possible to pick up the latter size at from 5 to 10c. off, but 
this is the exception. In the line trade everything is bringing 
full circular. Pea coal is easy. Of the smaller coals the high 
grades are practically out of the market, some of them being 
quoted at slight premiums. 


Quotations per gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, are as follows: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

ISTOKOD 55 oci-s 0 3:0 0 SE BD $5.10 

Weg tir cil caiets cs ac. CeO $5.20@5.30 5p ao $5.25@5.35 
StOve. eas. e... cee eR OO 5.20@5.30 5.35 5.25@5.35 
Chasthut Aaae is, ene 5.55 5.40@5.55 5.60 5.50@5.60 
PEAR Seincycdc « sone 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
BUCK whewt... +2. .:ubrmerere 2.15 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
ARICO S| oveateteraiss «kate eke pee 2.25 1.85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
SEC: Sa), chats voras<P eee 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—There has been no let-up in the demand for 
bituminous coal, but shippers are handicapped by the lack 
of cars. Large consumers are anxious to accumulate stocks 
before the usual winter transportation difficulties start in 
and are urging deliveries. While the railroads are in some 
instances giving operators about 75% of their quota of cars, 
the shipments equal but a little more than 50% of normal 
production. , 

Spot coal is not as plentiful as a week ago and good prices 
are peing obtained as a rule. Many small operators are send- 
ing consignment coal to the local market, but unless it is 
of the poorer grades there is no trouble in marketing it. 

Contract buyers are taking all the coal they can get and 
asking for extra lots. Prices are being well maintained and 
hardly any coal can be picked up at Tidewater for less than 
$2.70 f.o.b. Slack continues strong at from 95c. to $1. Ex- 
porters tell of many inquiries, but complain of lack of bot- 
toms. Bunkering continues active. 

Current quotations per gross tons, f.o.b. New York, are 
as follows: : 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Mediwit/ics...2. ae Ue. Sa" 2. 8002.85. 7.2.2. 1.25@1.35 
Ordinary *)o-0% < Seen 2 79@2'.80" ABT S@2ZiSO se esse 1.20@1.25 
Broad Top Mountain...... SiMe ye Cpe bu apelels ite UNG are bie cele seu 1L.26@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Forks.......... SROKGS: 1OGG cee tae ie eee 1.50@1.60 
Nanty-Gloik. <a oO Da OO ie ne icthae ose fase bere. olers 1.35@1.45 
Barnesboro.. 2h cee ee Ore OO! Aah oma Ge encima 1.80@1.35 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning - 5). pee erect als 2.90@3.00 2.90@3 00 1.35@1.45 
Medium.............. 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
Lato: sae . «ore ceeioe Eh AEC ART AST MS Ne gh BiG el dS Pee 1.15@1.20 
Greensburg... ... eee PRO). OO Pratt att trae ofhe,e aie ot sti 1.25@1.35 
Westmoreland........ 3371 ORCL) eats A Abs crear. Gu rire ieee 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@1.10 
Fairmont mine-run................ 2.70@2.75 2.70@2.75 .90@1 CO 
Steam. . Site Ao 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 1.15@1 25 
Western “Maryl land dae awe 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 1.15@1 25 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite moving steadily. 
fect. Buckwheat well taken, 


Advance in pea has little ef- 
with special grades scarce. 


‘Broken strong, egg off circular, stove firmly held, and chest- 


nut improving. 
changed. 

Anthracite—While there has been no special rush the 
business has been steady and satisfactory. It is apparent 
that most dealers have decided to carry full stocks and every 
cold snap from now on will bring business to both branches 
of the trade. We still consider the future bright for months 
to come. With the possible exception of egg size, all shippers 
are asking full circular prices. Everything is apparently go- 
ing at full tilt, including all washeries, and there is not a car 
standing on demurrage at the scales. 

There is much speculation among coal dealers as to when 
the state-tax ‘‘melons” will be cut and a great deal of good- 
natured dunning of the shippers to refund the tax. One or 
two of the larger concerns are quietly preparing checks and, 
after being assured by their legal departments that there can 
be no entanglements with the state, will probably do some 
clever advertising and cater to the good-will of their trade 
by trying to be the first to remit. 

The raise in the pea coal price has had little or no effect 
on the coal trade. Large shipments are coming in, but it is 
practically all at the $2-and-tax price which has been pro- 
tected until Jan. 1. The only sales noted at increased figures 
were to the out-of-town dealers or the smallest of the city 
trade. After the first of the year the price will surely stiffen 
and it is even intimated that it will go to $2.50 and the tax. 
Buckwheat is well cared for and at least one of the big com- 
panies will accept no business below $1.35 or $1.40. Special 
grades of this size have grown exceedingly scarce the past 


Bituminous continues active, with prices Ul- 
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week, which is also the case with several special classifica- 
tions of rice coal, although the latter is still heavy; thousands 
of tons of rice have been stored in the city during the last 
few weeks. 

Of the larger sizes broken is all sold up with increasing in- 
quiries noted from concerns desirous of storing from two to 
three months supply. Egg is dragging along at from 15 to 
25e. off circular. Stove is very firm and maintains the lead 
in the family sizes, while chestnut is rapidly improving and 
is now bringing full circular in nearly all instances. Col- 
lections are quite satisfactory, and the good tidewater trade 
continues. 

The circular prices per gross ton at the mines and for tide 
shipments f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows:: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Brokenvecaoeue sees $3.50 $4.75 POagon . akpe tire eeer $2.50 $3.25 
Hoge eee adios one 3575 95°00 Buckwheat.. Ay 3 1:50. 2:25 
SiOvGtee wets ck 4.00 5.00 Rice st ieee. Cree 30) aD 
Chestnuts serie sehen 4.15 5.25 Barley2. aoa eeme D0 ee 


Bituminous—It has been a most uneventful week, with the 
trade marking time. A good tonnage is moving, but the 
shippers are dissatisfied and believe that it should and could 
be very much heavier. The orders are on hand and it is 
difG-ult to tell whether the car supply or the growing labor 
shortage is the greatest contributing factor to the condition. 
No one doubts their ability to get plenty of new business, the 
greatest anxiety being to get shipments. Under such circum- 
stances, of course, the mining people are not at all interested 
in tieing themselves up with contracts, although consumers 
are anxious and pressing hard to close at present prices for 
more or less long terms. 

Only a fair export tonnage is moving vessels being scarce 
and freights high. Prices per gross ton at mines are: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, 3. mae eee 45 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run. 1.20@1.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.20@1.30 Fairmont gas, slack...... .90@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.20@1.25 Fairmont lump, aa tom 1.15@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.05@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.00@1.10 

Fairmont slack,......... -90@1.00 


BALTIMORE 

Falling off in export movement, and a greatly improved 
car supply are features ot trade. Demand for all fuels 
fairly steady and market generally strong. 

The falling off in export movement is the feature of the 
trade here. The principal reason is the excessive freight 
rates brought about by the fact that bottoms are naturally 
searee and the grain trade is absorbing the better part of the 
ships that report here. During October a total of 139,652 tons 
was loaded for foreign ports, which is a decrease from the 
figures of September, August, July and June. Last week only 
16,925 tons were loaded for foreign account, which makes it 
appear that November will show another falling off. 

Car supply is much better. The election period lay-off at 
the outset of the month gave the railroads a chance to 
eatch up. A little more free coal was offering, although the 
market remained firm at about the figures of the previous 
week. Prices in gross tons to the trade are as follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 

Geo. Crk. Big Vein Be et $2.98 Ordinary mine run $0.95 $2.33 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.50 2.68 Ordinary ?... 1.00@1.10 2.43@2.53 
Clearfield. . 1,30 -2.48 Ordinary slack 1.00@1.05 2.43@2.48 
South Fork. . 1.50 2.68 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe. 1.10 2.18 run. hae 1.20 2.63 
Somerset (best) . 1.45 #263 Low sulphur 3 : 1.30 213 
Somerset (good) .. 2b. 2543 Low sulphur 
Guenakoning. He see 2: ae slack. . . 1.00@1.05 2.438@2.48 

TEEPOLbs | oo wares zal Deak * : 
Miller Vein....... 1.30 2.38 F. 0. b., outside Capes. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Dumpings for week light. Total shipments for October 
1,236,203 tons. High vessel rates curtail foreign business. 
Movement confined principally to contracts. 


The dumpings for the week have been rather light both as 
to export and coastwise movement. Italy is still taking the 
greater part of the export coal but the number of cargoes 
for the week has been less than usual. The New England 
market as usual has taken the greater part of the coastwise 
movement. The government has loaded some coal into col- 
liers for cargo and bunkers but these takings have not been 
extra heavy. The number of bunker steamers calling has 
also been light. There is practically no change in prices and 
few spot sales have been made during the week, the greater 
part of the movement being on contract. 

During the month of October there was shipped from 
Hampton Roads ports a total of 1,236,203 tons of coal of which 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. dumped 637,005 tons, the Chesa- 
peaks & Ohio Ry. 335,734 tons and the Virginian Ry. 263,464 
tons. While the October movement was not a record it com- 
pares favorably with the monthly average since the beginning 
of the war. The scarcity of vessel tonnage for export cargoes 
and the high rates are largely responsible for the reduced 
movement in October as compared with September. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 











Railroad Oct. 9 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 
Norfolk & Western.... 140,934 145,236 163,920 126,1452 eee 
Chesapeake & Ohio... . , 93,344 66,361 81,517 74,028 78,210 
Wir giniallieen mires 65,150 54,964 51,304 78,237 46,952 

Totals 72 o.se eee 299,428 266,561 296,741 278;4107 Se eee 


MM 





Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 


Rd 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports. 
during the week ended Nov. 6: 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tonga 
Anatres? Vera Cruz 4,000 Spring? Everett 
Swindon? Messina 7,000 Thomaston? Winthrop 
Rosalia* Naples 6,376 Cocalico? Bangor 
Finland® Rio de Janeiro 2,492 Kimberton? Portland 
Achilles® Cristobal 12,000 Langhorne! Portland 
Torrington? Genoa 6,900 Marion? Dorchester 
Antigone Buenos Aires 3,518 Glendower? Cambridge 
Ecclesia? Italian Port 4,581 Silver Brook Gloucester 
Llanishen® Italian Port 4,481 Irwin Providence 
coke 870 .R. Stetson New Bedford 
Hampshire Boston 
NEWPORT NEWS Bethayres? Bangor 
Herald? Bridgetown 4,500 Saucon* , Portland 
Orkild® Cienfuegos 3,690 Franklin’ |= —— Portland 
Progresso® Havana 5,784 Beechwood fi Brookline 
Collier Vulean® Roads 7,203 Buck Ridge Boston 
Exeter? East Boston 
BALTIMORE Manning La Pallice 
; he Brainerd Martinique 
American Martinique 893 Yardley Portsmouth 
American Genoa 4,017 Bast? Winthrop 
British Genoa 7,304 “Tohickon! Braintree 
American Guadoloupe 1,580 Neshaminy? Brookline 
Italian Leghorn 1,830 Ephrata? Chelsea 
Norwegian San Domingo 1,331 Mingo? Portsmouth 
Tamanend! Sommerville 
PHILADELPHIA Pickering? Hallowel! 
ae Eweden " ae Moselem? Gardner 
. Sprague anzanillo 9 3 
Clay? Quincy Point NEW YORK 
Indian Ridge! Boston France 1 
Paxtang! Boston Canada 683 
Cleona? Providence Trinida 207 


1 Phila. & Reading C. & I. Co. * Baker Whiteley. * Pocahontas Fuel Co. 


*C. & O. Coal & Coke Co. 5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ® W. C. Atwater & Co. 
7 New River Coal Co. 8 Berwind White. ® Md. Coal & Coke Co. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To To Rate 
G.H. Klinck Camden 460 $1.00 M. Baxter Para 1,479 $6.00 
W.D. Marvel Calais 3858 1.35 2B. P. Pendle- 
F.A, Allen Calais 462 1.35 ton Para 821 6.00 
Thelma Sagua 840 3.00 E.J. Law- 
Novo B. Aires 1,411 8.00 rence Barcelona 2,483 10.00% 
Sir Ernest Sweden 3,378 H. Palmer Lisbon 2,400 10.001 
F.P. Brain- Martin- A. Noble Montevi- 
erd ique 800 deo? 2,616 9.00 
Orkild Cienfuegos 1,623 
BALTIMORE 1 About. * Buenos Aires or La 
Sas seal 699 Ppt 
a, weden 
F.W.Bene- Martin- : ATLANTIC RANGE 
dict ique 750 Rhine Newport 
F. Palmer SanJuan 1,726 News 1,556 8.00 
Luckenbach Key West 1,851 1 Or Buenos Aires. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
The freight market is to-day at the highest level it has 
ever touched, and is still advancing. Over $18 per ton has 
been paid on grain to the west coast of Italy, and time char- 
ter rates advance daily. Tonnage is more than scarce and 
the few available boats are all asking for grain, making it 
very difficult to operate in coal. The market is changing daily. 





To Rate To Rate 
Havana. s$e cee oreee $2..75@3-00) Bermuda: .2.es ee eee $3 50 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3:.00@3. 25) Vera) Crug sca cceis oot 5.00@ 5.50 
Cienfuegos weaae 2) oe 3,003.50 Tampicosnc..sc0s ose 5.00@ 5.50 
Port-au Spain, [rinidad.. °4-00@4-2b) (Rio aenesenreneneeeee 10.80 
St.Lucia: sees 3275@4..25 s0antos* sen eee 10.80 
St.yDhomnasteen eer ones 3.50@8.75 Montevideo... ... en. s- 10.80 
Barbados. Jaga eee 4.00@4.25 Buenos Aires or La Plat: 10.80 
Kingston 8/00@32255) Rosario. eee er eee 12.00 
Curacao... 3. 1D West Coast of Italy.....16.80@18.00 
Santiago... cence ees 8 25@3.50 Barcelona**............ 14.40@16.80 
Guantanamo,........... 8.25@3.50. Valparaiso or Callao.... 7.50 
Demerara............... 6.00@6.50° Marsetlles............2-15.60@16.80 


* Gonsigieas paying dockage dues. ** Spanish duea for account. t+ Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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ETE The other sizes are not so active, there being a wide differ- 
= q ence between chestnut and stove. The through rail demand 
H LAKE MARKETS 7 does not increase as fast as it should at this time of the 
= : year even with the shortage of cers. 
ESeavescneecenececaaeervneenesesensenconeeneacessnseesneenoneeronetsesteiveosveerceesvneereneecoceesanenecencneroenenenerenereqaneenonnened There is now no difference in the company circular and 


PITTSBURGH 


Prompt coal strong and unchanged, 
stiffer, particularly slack. 
supply continues off. 


The market for prompt coal has not stiffened further, but 
there is a decidedly stronger tone in contract coal, and par- 
ticularly in slack. There has been no material increase in 
demand for free coal in the past week or two. The iron 
and steel industry had already worked up to its maximum 
capacity, while the same can be said of the railroads, which 
have had full employment for cars and locomotives for weeks. 
Domestic demand has not yet reached important proportions. 
For several weeks there has: been stocking by railroads and 
to some extent by manufacturing consumers, while public 
service corporations, unable to take any risks, have been 
stocking steadily in a regular and conservative manner. 
With the recently improved outlook for coal the operators 
have been striving for production and thus ‘the offerings are 
larger. The prompt market holds its own readily, but the 
market is nearing the time when Lake shipments will close, 
throwing additional coal on the market, before there is much 
demand for stocking coal against a possible mining suspen- 
sion Apr. 1. It seems to be more or less generally expected 
that a wage advance will be demanded and granted, the un- 
certainty being chiefly as to whether or not the negotia- 
tions will be accompanied by a suspension of mining. 

Gas slack has become distinctly stiffer and the slack 
market is quotable at a wider range than formerly. Mine- 
run is usually done at $1.15, though many operators are ask- 
ing $1.25 and occasionally securing this price. We quote 
prompt coal as follows: Slack, 70@85c.; mine-run, $1.15@ 
1.25; %-in., $1.25@1.35; 14%4-in., $1.35@1.50, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

There are scarcely any more car shortages than a week 
ago, but the supply in general is quite below the desires of 
the trade and there is considerable complaint. Mining opera- 
tions are at about 75% of capacity in the Pittsburgh district. 

Contract coal, to Apr. 1, is firmer, but former minimum 
prices are still done on the most desirable contracts, except 
as to slack, which is extremely stiff. Demand for slack 
has been such in recent weeks, with a large tonnage of %-in. 
being produced for the Lake trade, that it is considered 
rather unlikely that the normal course of production will 
furnish a sufficient supply through the winter, and the ques- 
tion is already being canvassed whether slack will eventually 
reach the mine-run price. It costs scarcely anything, it is 
stated, to install crushing machinery, so that whatever the 
demand for slack the market cannot advance above mine-run 


Contract coal slightly 
Operations 75% of capacity. Car 


figure. We quote on contracts to Apr. 1: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut, 

$1@1.10; mine-run, $1.15@1.25; %-in., $1.20@1.30; 1%-in., 

$1.80@1.40, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
BUFFALO 


Local market 
Prices differ 


Difference of opinions regarding the market. 
less active than Pittsburgh and Tidewater. 
widely. Anthracite improving locally. 

Bituminous—The movement is fair, but dealers are much 
divided as to both prices and demand. Those dependent on the 
Pittsburgh market, are asking prices considerably higher, 
while the Allegheny Valley shipper is finding the going hard. 
It is not easy to reconcile this difference. Pittsburgh and 
the districts that can ship to Tidewater are independent of 
this market and are in some instances quoting fictitious prices 
to evade commitments in this direction. Allegheny Valley 
producers are restricted to this market and have to sell for 
what the consumer will offer. The difference will probably 
not last long. At the same time this market is clearly wait- 
ing for a return of activity in Canada and till that occurs the 


bituminous trade here will be dull. Quotations, therefore, 
will have to appear a little out of level, being as follows: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
ISO ee lp i a ICRC IG SOc OE a COI EIae $2.80 $2.50 $2.55 
PRT OER STIG COL Se oso cisco arn ooo ofc ocel'o os 2.65 2630 elk Gita. 
Mier esis 2 oe A, ec nace upl>s + Palas. 2.20 2.30 
Slack... 2.20 1.90 2.30 


These quotations are for Buffalo and eastward to Roch- 
ester on a short-ton basis. East of Rochester all bituminous 
is sold on a long-ton basis. 

Anthracite—There has been a steady improvement in the 
demand lately. Local retailers find that business is practi- 
cally up to normal and likely to remain so far the rest of 
the season. It will take sometime to make up the lost ton- 
nage, but the demand for chestnut is again very insistent. 


‘for a few cars at a time. 


the independents prices, all getting uniformly into line for 
winter. The circular for Buffalo is $5.60 for grate, $5.85 for 
egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut, $4.30 for pea, $3.25 for 
buckwheat, $2.75 for rice and $2.50 for barley, all f.o.b. on 
cars, with 25c. additional for delivering on board vessels. 

Lake rates are strong to Lake Michigan on account of the 
fleet going to Lake Superior for wheat. Milwaukee now pays 
50c. which is an advance of 10c. Shipments for the week 
were 128,500 tons; for the month of October, 521,171 tons; for 
the season to November, 3,313,246 tons, as compared with 
3,695,021 tons last season. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Mild weather interferes with anthracite movement but bi- 
tuminous shows improving tendency. 


The domestic demand for anthracite is less than usual ow- 
ing to continued mild weather. There is some improvement 
in the demand for bituminous, as manufacturing in many 
lines is showing increased activity. The shortage of cars is 
still retarding deliveries, and while there are generally plenti- 
ful stocks of all other grades, slack continues scarce. Quo- 
tations per short ton for best grades are as follows: Retail, 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $7.75; grate, $7.50; pea, $6.50. 
Bituminous, retail, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; do- 
mestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at desti- 
nation, three-quarter lump, $3.79; screenings, $3.15. 


COLUMBUS 
Steam business continues strong while domestic is a little 
slow, due to warm weather. Circular well maintained. Pros- 
pects for the future are good. 


Manufacturing in every line is still expanding and the fuel 
requisitions are growing larger. The expansion is not con- 
fined to iron and steel concerns but is noted in general lines 
of manufacturing. The tone of the market is corresponding- 
ly improved and prospects for the future continue bright. 

The domestic demand is a little slow because of unfavor- 
able weather. But reports show that stocks in the hands of 
retailers are not large and with a cold snap, business will un- 
doubtedly show considerable activity. Holding up of ship- 
ments has been requested in a number of instances, but actual 
cancellations of orders are not common and retail prices are 
ruling firm. 

Lake trade is attracting considerable attention and chart- 
ering of bottoms is going on actively though prices are high. 
There will be activity in the Lake trade right up to the close 
of navigation. 

Car shortage is growing worse as the winter approaches. 
This is especially true on the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Other roads are also feeling the shortage. 
Circular prices are generally well maintained. There is a 
good demand for the small sizes because of the lessened 


supply. 
Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short ton, are as 
follows: 
Eastern 
Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lump.......:...+-+% $1.60 Sl :650e gee ne ie” Mea ee 
Inch, anda quarterin series oe 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.35 140. 16 OPS te 1335 
Nuts eae. oS. eee. 1°25 P30; fo eee 1325 
Mine=1its ctepe ais «seperate tates 1.15 1.20 1.05 P10 
Nut, pea and slack. oa.0m-. ~~ ce. .70 Aga} .65 .60 
Coarse'slacks.: .. «. Sige sues eel: . 60 .65 Mats .50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 
Week Ended Week Ended 


District Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. District Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
16 23 30 5 16 23 30 5 


Hocking... 55 60 65 60 Cambridge. 60 60 65 70 
Jackson.... 40 60 50 45 Massillon.. 60 45 70 70 
Pomeroy... 85 65 90 85 Eastern O.. 85 85 80 80 
Crooksville. 50 85 65 65 -- = —- — 

Average... 62 65 69 67 


CLEVELAND 
Demand keeps up fairly well, but warm weather retards 
activities. Supply of coal becomes limited in some lines. 
Market generally up. 


Two kinds of coal are practically out of the market here. 
Fairmount grades are too expensive as they have been for 
weeks and Youghiogheny slack is really scarce. Jobbers 
reported this week they could not buy large tonnages for 
immediate delivery and had to pay 90c. a ton at the mines 
The supply of coal is being kept 
down as factories are laying in somewhat larger stocks. 
The late shipping to the Lakes is now under way, and as regu- 
lar shipments cannot be counted on after Nov. 20, operators 
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are giving as much coal to the Lake trade as it will stand. 
Although Lake shipments are not as large as usual, they are 
heavier than a few weeks ago. 

Bergholz and Massillon mines are behind on their orders 
of domestic sizes. The dealers did not do much buying 
early in the fall and when they did come in the operators 
were given more business than they could fill immediately. 
There has been no cold weather to force domestic buying, 
but the trade is fair and steady. A turn of cold weather 
would bring a rush of orders that would swamp the retailers 
for a few weeks. 

The market generally is up with jobbers paying the fol- 
lowing prices f.o.b. Cleveland per short ton: 


Poca- Y oughio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Freight rate...... $1.45 $1.00 $1.15 $0.70 $0.90 
Lump ecco rou 
Lump; G-inc cect se 2.30 
Lump, 1}-in....... 2.40 2.10 2.15 
Lump, 2-in....... 2.30 2.15 2.00 1.95 
gz... 3.60 
ge: 6-10 ee 1.90 
Mine runt sas. 2.75 2.15 2.05 1.90 1.85 
Black tahoe ee 1.90 2.00@2.05 1.70 1.70 
TOLEDO 


Pocahontas strong and lake shipments show advance for 
season. Steam coal strengthening. Car shortage becom- 
ing more apparent. 


There is a better call for domestic coal and the steam 
grades are again coming into stronger demand. The close of 
navigation is now in sight and everybody is running their 
final shipments of Lake coal through as rapidly as possible. 
The car shortage has become quite apparent and it is already 
difficult to secure sufficient gondola cars. The Lake shipping 
has not been heavy this season although all of the docks have 
been pretty heavily rushed lately. 

Pocahontas is keeping up well and the circular is being 
closely maintained. The mine price per short ton on Poca- 
hontas lump and egg is firm at $2.25. Nut is bringing $1.75 
while slack is quoted at $1.25 and is very short due to the 
heavy demand from the steel mills. Domestic trade gen- 
erally is not so strong because of the continued warm weather 
but steam coal is moving well. The car shortage is beginning 
to be generally felt although no serious situations have as 
yet developed. 


DETROIT 
Domestie trade feels stimulus of colder weather. Steam 
coal more active. Anthracite demand improves. Lake trade 


approaching the end. 


Bituminous—Following a lapse in demand during the past 
two weeks, steam coal is again showing signs of increased 
activity. Orders are appearing more frequently, though the 
amount taken is usually not very large. Continued activity 
of industrial plants, with increasing production in some in- 
stances, adds encouraging basis for the belief that the im- 
provement will be maintained. 

Orders for domestic sizes are also more frequent with the 
coming of lower temperatures but shippers and jobbers have 
not benefited much as yet. Little consignment coal is now in 
evidence, lump and egg sizes being the most plentiful with oc- 
cassional sacrifice sales. Prices generally are holding steady. 
Complaints of car shortage in some of the mining districts are 
more numerous, but the condition has caused little trouble as 
yet. 

Anthracite—There is fair activity in distribution of an- 
thracite from retail yards, though the dealers seem to have 
adequate supplies for the time being. Car shortage on EHast- 
ern lines may become an important factor in the situation 
later. 

CINCINNATI 

Continued searcity of ears is the leading factor in the 
market. Demand still relatively sluggish, due to mild 
weather. Prices steady. 


The shortage of cars, the supply averaging only about 33 
to 40% of requirements, has held the market and had a stim- 
ulating effect on business. Except for this the trade would 
be almost back to the summer dullness. The retail trade is 
taking very little coal, and the industrial demand has not in- 
creased, so that the scarcity of cars has not caused any anx- 
iety among consumers. This is worrying the trade consider- 
ably, however, as the demand is certain to be heavy when a 
cold snap comes. Prices are stiffening, and bid fair to be 
much higher. 

LOUISVILLE 

Warm weather depresses the market but the outlook is 
considered favorable. Car supply somewhat better, 

Continued abnormally mild weather is exerting a depress- 
ing influence on the domestic market. Dealers are stocking 
more readily, however, and shipments have been somewhat 
better. The car shortage eased up a little and gave the East- 
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ern Kentucky mines an extra day during the week. The 
steam coal sales are somewhat brisker and the outlook in 
both classes is considered good. 

Sales have been made during the week, f.o.b. mines, 
long ton basis, at from $1.75 to $2.10 or $2.15 on Hastern Ken- 
tucky block with steam nut and slack continuing to sell 
around 40 to 50, and 70 to 75c., according to grade. The 
Western Kentucky market is still around $1.25 for lump 
while the prices on pea and slack are variable. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Business continues to slowly improve. 
river coal. 

While business is not picking up as rapidly as hoped for 
still conditions are better than they have been for the past 
two years, both on steam and lump coal, and the prospects 
for a steady improvement during the coming fall and winter 
are exceedingly good. Prices are holding up well and col- 
lections are better than at any time in the past two or three 
years. River coal is moving in large quantities to Mobile and 
New Orleans, and while this is effecting the all-rail mines to 
some extent, the tonnage moving from the latter is far in 
excess of that for the same period last year. 


Heavy movement of 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Some business for next year. 
Pro- 


Prompt furnace coke easier. 
Prompt and foundry coke stiffer, with good prospects. 
duction and shipments increased further, 


The pressure for prompt furnace coke seems to have 
ended late last week, producing an easier market even then, 
while this week demand is very light and no definite market 
has been developed. This week’s outside price is not above 
last week’s inside price. Contract furnace coke is not moving 
very rapidly, unless more business has been closed than 
appears on the surface. One contract has been closed for 
10,000 tons a month over 1916 at $2.25 flat, but the market 
for the early months is above this, while for the late months 
coke is expected to be cheaper as so many byproduct ovens 
are to be completed in the second quarter of next year. 

Foundry coke is stronger and operators are very firm in 
their views as, considering the likelihood of box cars being 
very scarce, and prospects of increased foundry operations, 
the foundry coke market shows promise of being able to take 
care of itself better than the furnace coke market. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.40@2.50; contract furnace, first 
half, $2.85@2.50; year 1916, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, $3@ 
3.25; contract foundry, first half, $3@3.25, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 30 at 432,519 
tons, an increase of 4,200 tons, and shipments at 441,911 tons, 
an increase of 4,363 tons. 

Buffalo—There is the same feverish activity in coke. So 
many prices are quoted to stave off orders that it is not easy 
to obtain an authentic one. Jobbers are paying all the way 
from $4.85 to $5 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry. Stock 
coke is practically out of the market, the quotation being 
about $4.10. 

Columbus—Coke demand is strong and prices have ad- 
vanced about $1 per ton during the past 60 days. Pocahontas 
is moving well and the same is true of White and Red Ash. 
Anthracite is also in better demand. 

Birmingham—tThere is nothing new in the coke market 
for the past week. The demand from the furnace companies 
continues steady and furnace coke is finding a good market 
at satisfactory prices. 
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ST. LOUIS 

High temperatures depress the market. 
softening tendency. 

Under the influence of high temperature there has been 
marked dullness during the week. A determined effort is be- 
ing made to prevent rate demoralization and in the main 
the prices are holding but some who were forced to move 
Standard during the week let No. 6 lump and No. 2 lump go at 
5 and 10c. less than the quotations. Reduced output has 
stimulated the price of screenings. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Prices show a 
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Frnk. Co. Wlmson. Co. Staunton Standard EXPORTS 
Gin. ea Re tee $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.35 itt: lm Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
SROPRAU eee ee ates ys. - Stee 1.10 and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign 
a een PP SS Aa 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.65 aban Bs trade at the specified districts, during the month of August, 
No. Inut.......--...-.. 1.50@1i75 i |50@i.75 80" 1915, were as follows: 
Mek : cle ey asst) 2.40@1,50 4 20@1.50 .60 Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
PRADOC Ein Ie te eset brid aye 0'6% 65 ees Maine : sw He : ‘ 
Mise) waaboder ccs, } os) ic. os 1.25 1,10@1.25 “daiscee. ree ee eae tee oe BS ia 5975 
INGre WABHOGUG. Ore nae oe | vtec cue we 1.25 1.00@1.25 BE a, Maueacnieiés ee shin eehe-4h a ) ’ 
ie . mated mien aia Teisa) une SS ee ia) 0b ° 1.20 2 1.05 teteeees NowiYork,......< sees eee eee 35,848 a 8,656 "795 
Cees rat ead 2 25 3'5 pe )  -O0@. 70, BOG. 60. aaa Philddelpiin....\. Je eeneme tesa ch 9,499 154,965 1,742 
PCREEDINGA! fav ecise ss." 60@ .65 .60@ .65 .25@ .35 25@.35 Pitas... eee ; : "245 Aa 
Witginia.,.... .... eee eee termes Fate 662,122 1125 
DULUTH MODI i... ; . .... Se ene See tok 348 ; i ? 
Moderate weather causes a lull in shipments. No increase Bee 0 997 18 
in receipts. Prices remain stationary. Bl Panne Es. ean ae ee erie ay ou 
The extraordinary mild weather for this time of year has Tigtedo,;..... ..:;.. eee wee ee tat ee 1,986 ical 
caused a slight falling off in shipments. Agencies that cater pede ae Peete ee eee eee e teens eee cece ee OF ae Incase 
to the dealer and retail trade report a temporary lull in the Southern Cahicrnia... i rf ie 
demand for coal. The inquiry from steam users and the rail-  Washington...............-..ceeceee0 cece 288 3,994 
roads is well up to the average and no complaint is heard BB ah all i5 cscs ee ne 128,190 166,113 31,708 
i J Dalkotac oe. ok), See eee ae eae 541 2,098 205 
regarding this class of business. Receipts show . no ma- Duluth & Superior................... 2 1301 aa 
terial changes from last week. Quotations per short ton f.o.b. Michiganirs. ; ...:.- eet ae ae Uke ee 33,032 6,637 
cars, docks, Duluth, are as follows: Rs Wamiene, ( OOO OOO ae Ati Sper Mt 
A Seve oe aoe . ‘ 505 
Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn. Vermont 0 T8888 Es 
MUMIOND seni iicecs 6 ae $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 . eh ae 
TGCS TUN. es cae 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.25 Lotalte. «... i nee ee rs era 307,147 2,000,848 83,085 
Stove or nut..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 . 
Sereenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 2.75 2.40 BUNKER COAL 
. p 4 Districts Gross Tons Districts Gross Tons 
In spite of the very mild weather a fair volume of busi- Maryland®...-.1....emeee 52,914 Philadelphia..........4. 42,862 
ness is being done in the anthracite trade. The householder Newsviork: .... See 257,570 Virginia ce eee tienes 188,228 


is laying away a few tons in anticipation of a cold snap in 
the very near future, and as a result the dealers and retailers 
report that the domestic demand is well maintained. Quota- 
tions per short ton f.o.b. cars, docks, Duluth, are as follows: 
Egg and stove, $6.85; nut, $7.10; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $4. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The shipments of anthracite as reported to the Anthra- 
cite Bureau of Information amounted in October to 6,505,892 
long tons. This showed an increase over the preceding month 
of September of 987,121 tons, but was still 138,584 tons short 
of the shipments in October, 1914. 

The total shipments for the first ten months of 1915 
amounted to 53,885,003 tons, against 56,712,057 tons in 1914, a 
decrease so far this year of 2,827,054 tons. 

The shipments for October include all the coal moved 
from the breakers or washeries. In previous statements a 
relatively unimportant quantity put into storage by one of 
the transportation companies was not included. 

Anthracite shipments for October and the first ten months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 














—October 10 Months————. 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

Phila. & Reading........ 1,199,284 1,092,056 9,195,089 9,961,608 
Lehigh Valley........... 1,266,539 1,391,144 10,714,002 10,941,943 
Cente tu. maw OlN isles «2.0 895,895 892,386 6,532,694 7,452,435 
Del. Lack. & West....... 888,609 990,570 7,679,800 8,128,793 
Dele a Hudson ss 2.2.0.5). 3 701,279 678,104 6,671,603 6,032,697 
Pennsylvania........... 637,052 611,593 4,870,961 5,308,918 
Dito od Re IC NES 708,007 773,866 6,524,667 6,943,394 
Ont. & Western......... 209,227 214,757 1,696,187 1,942,269 
6,505,892 6,644,476 53,885,003 56,712,057 


Stocks at Tidewater Oct. 31 were 625,821 tons. 


NEW YORK EXPORTS 


The value of the fuel exports from New York for Septem- 
ber were as follows: 








Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Carsdarteesc sn ss $72,608 Canada......... $483 Ttalyien a eee eee, 720 
Guatemala......... DON Mexico... 130. 2,005 Norway monroe 7,800 
PANATAA en ces ks> ane 860 Trinidad and To- Guatemala...... 39 
Salvador.......... OM Ebacore ae 4,000 Salvador........ 12 
Mexito.es: scs<.:%. 175 Cuba 1,900 Mexico......... 1,099 
Newfoundland and pe Esha eee ee 9 French West In- 

Labrador........ 4,192 Santo Domingo.. 45 diésc Fett os 161 
MEBMBIUG, Geta ds she 20 Brame. c5). 106; Brazilscneaeee- 240 
Other British West Colombia....... 30) Chilevgr peeemiae 816 

INCE sete nase 494 Venezuela....... 53 Colombia....... 96 
CWabatociaese «2 341 Ecuador........ 227 
Santo Domingo.... 6,448 Total........... 7,631 
Axspenting 5.26. v'ac 955 TOtaligens 24 o;oL0 
leas caries te 2,774 
Veneztielais ica... 282 
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I, C. ©. DECISIONS 


SULCUS COLOUR 


I. C. C. Nos. 4,705, 6,526, 4,875—Coal Switching Reparation 
Cases at Chicago. 

Upon presentation of the issue whether or not complain- 
ants have been damaged and are entitled to reparation be- 
cause of the payment of charges on carload shipments of coal, 
Held: 

1. That complainants in Gilmore & Co. v. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Co. and in Hinners Co. v. N. & W. Ry. Co. have not proven 
that they were damaged by the payment of charges which 
were found to be unjustly discriminatory. In a discrimina- 
tion case the measure of damage is not the difference be- 
tween the two rates, but is a fact that must be proven with 
the same definiteness as would warrant a judgment in a court 
of law. 

2. That complainants in Lill & Co. v. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
have been damaged and are entitled to reparation to the ex- 
tent of 10 cents per ton on certain shipments and 5 cents per 
ton on others because of charges which were found to be un- 
reasonable. No damage proven on that part of the charges 
which was found to be unjustly discriminatory. 


I. C. C. No. 7261—American Coal & Coke Co. vs. Michigan 
Central R.R. Co. : 


On complaint that defendant unjustly discriminates against 
and unduly prejudices complainant by refusal to extend credit 
to it with respect to freight and demurrage charges accrued 
on carloads of coal held at Windsor, Canada, and Detroit, 
Mich., while extending credit to competitors under like cir- 
cumstances: Held, That the evidence fails to show that com- 
plainant is discriminated against or prejudiced within the 
meaning of the act. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Oct. 22—The scarcity of tonnage is more pronounced. Coal 
stocks are excessive and prices weak. Quotations are nom- 
inally as follows: 


Pr 
Soceenanesnansninnnan 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $4.44 
Best seconds... 05 sees Nominal ShcOndayss frien ivi wishes 4.32 
BG COTIGSE: tetetats! o's! 'erninteretene $4.44 Best Cardiff smalls...... 2.40 
Best dry coals.......... 5.64 Cargo smalls eet ee 1.92 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusively of wharfage. 

Freight—Chartering is restricted owing to tonnage scarc- 
ity. Rates all round continue very firm and are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Gibraltarien:..... S6u72. Naplesicass wel $9.60 St. Vincent....... $7.80 
Marseilles........ 9.65 Alexandria....... 11.16 River Plate...... 10.20 
PAI GICES occrtasiiie:n + 6 (ite. Port. paid. oe ckee 11.16 
CenOAct ee val. 9.60 Las Palmas...... 6.60 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. . 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage . Page 


1576 Lane Cotton Mills New Orleans La. 50 (cars) 700 
1579 Cosmopolitan Hotel New Orleans La. 120 tons? 700 
1603 Springfield Santr. Krumroy Sta. Ohio 15,000b 737 
1605 State Capitol Frankfort Cy. 737 
1622 City Government Spokane Wash. 600? 787 


b Indicates bituminous. 4 Per month. ? Carload lots. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


#$1356—Storm Lake, Iowa.—This contract (p. 411), pro- 
viding for furnishing the local light and water department 
with coal during the ensuing year has not yet been let, the 
plant having changed hands, now being owned by a Boston 
firm—Hooper, Kimball & Williams. This contract involves 
approximately $5,700 worth of coal. Address Dist. Mgr. C. H. 
Utter, Grinnell, Iowa. ; 


1551—East St. Louis, Ill.— Swift & Co. have not yet decided 
whether to close this contract (p. 660) or continue purchases 
in the open market as they have been doing for the past 
several months. Address Pur. Agt. H. C. Huggins, Swift & 
Co:, East St. Louis, Ill. 

1557—East St. Louis, Ill.—Purchases on this contract (p. 
661), which provides for furnishing Morris & Co. with approxi- 
mately three or four cars of screenings per day are still 
being confined to the open market, though a contract may 
be let later. Address Pur. Agt. L. Chakes, Morris & Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 


$1569—Winner, S. D.—This contract (p. 699), which pro- 
vides for furnishing bituminous coal, as may be required at 
the local Court House during the coming winter, was bid on 
as follows: Montgomery Lumber Co., $9.50; James A. Smith 
Lumber Co., $9; Floete Lumber Co., $8.50. Address Audr. 
F. E. Wells, Winner, S. D. 

1573—Philadelphia, Penn.—Bids on this contract (p. 699, 
see also contract 1516, pp. 577, 660), calling for additional 
supplies on a deficiency contract until the end of the present 
year, were as follows: Belmont Pumping Station, 6,900 tons 
pea, Smith, Lineaweaver & Co., $3.47; Belmont Pumping Sta- 
tion, 6,900 tons pea, Susquehanna Coal Co., $3.47; Queen Lane 
Filters, 300 tons pea, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co., $4.11; Spring Garden Pumping Station, 100 tons pea, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., $3.48; Queen Lane 
Pumping Station, 7,400 tons buckwheat, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co., $2.72; Roxborough Auxiliary, 1,000 tons 
buckwheat, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., $3.11; 
Belmont Pumping Station, 2,300 tons buckwheat, Susquehanna 
Coal Co., $2.43; Lardner’s Point Pumping Station, 17,000 tons 
buckwheat, Hmmons Coal Mining Co., $3.04. Address Dir. 
Herman Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, Philadelphia, Penn. 


+#1583—New York.—Bids have been received on this con- 
tract (p. 700), which provides for furnishing the Department 
of Docks and Ferries with approximately 2,000 tons of No. 
3 buckwheat for the Borough of Richmond, as follows: Pat- 
tison & Brown, $1.97; Joseph P. O’Connor, $2. The contract 
has not yet been awarded. Address Comr. R. A. C. Smith, 
Pier “A,” New York. 
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1584—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing William Henderson with approximately 
50,000 tons of coal will be closed some time in December. 
Address William Henderson, 749 South Peters St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


#1585—Montelair, N. J.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Montclair School with 600 tons of pea 
and 70 tons of stove coal has not yet been awarded there be- 
ing only one bidder and the state laws prohibiting closing the 
contract under this condition. Formal request has been made 
to continue purchases in the open market which is expected 
will be granted. Address Chn. Melvin A. Rice, Normal School 
Committee, State House, Trenton, N. J. 





New Business 


1624—Louisville, Ky.—The Southern Brick and Tile Co., at 
this place will contract some time in December for their 
annual requirements of coal involving 5,000 tons of nut and 
slack, 1,500 tons of nut, and 1,000 tons of mine-run. The 
company has a storage capacity of 3,000 tons, and deliveries 
are made by railroad at the rate of about 25 tons per day. 
Address Pur. Agt. T. Bishops, 18th and Ormsby St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


#$-1625—Marshall, Minn.—Bids were received until 7.30 p.m., 
Nov. 8, for furnishing the City Power Plant with approxi- 
mately 1,800 tons of any of the following grades of coal: 
Franklin County 2-in. screenings; Miller Creek 2-in. screen- 
ings; West Virginia White Ash Splint, 2-in. screenings; 
Youghiogheny (thin vein) 2-in. screenings; Carterville 
Washed nut; General Wilmington Washed Carbon; Semi- 
anthracite 2-in. screenings. Deliveries are to be in carload lots 
on the sidetrack at the city power plant near the C. and N. W. 
R.R. Address Recorder T. L. Bumford, Marshall, Minn. 


+1626—New York, N. Y.—The Board of Trustees of the 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals will receive bids until noon 
Nov. 15, for furnishing and delivering approximately 3,000 
gross tons of buckwheat No. 1. Delivery is to be completed 
by Dec. 31. For details concerning the bids and award on 
the previous contract see No. 1415, pp. 448 and 662. Address 
Auditor, Board of Trustees, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 400 
Hast 29th St., New York City. 


$1627—Belfield, N. D.—The Board of County Commission- 
ers at this place will receive bids until 2.30 p.m. Nov. 15, for 
furnishing either lignite or Western bituminous coal, as 
may be required at the local court house during the ensuing 
year. Successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond 
for $400. Address County Aud. J. L. Hughes, Belfield, N. D. 


+1628S—Newark, N. J.—Bids will be received between 
2.30 and 3 p.m., Nov. 22, for furnishing the Newark City Hall 
at Verona with approximately 1,000 gross tons of pea coal. 
Complete details may be had on application. Address Secy., 
Carl Heller, Mayor’s Office, City Hall, Newark, N. J. 


+-1629—Beach, N. D.—The Beach School Dist. No. 3 received 
bids until 8 p.m., Nov. 3, for furnishing coalas may be require 
at the local School Houses during the ensuing year. All bids 
were to'‘be f.o.b. track at Beach. Address Clk. C. O. Halvor- 
son, Beach School Dist. No. 3, Beach, N. D. 


1630—Buffalo, N. Y.—G. Elias & Bro., Inc., require about 
1,000 tons of coal during December, January, February and 
March. The company has no contract. Deliveries are made 
by railroad at the rate of 250 tons per month. Address Pur. 
Agt. I, Gillespie, G. Elias & Bro., Inc, 965 Elk St., Buffalo, 
Ne Ye 

1631—Council Bluffs, lowa.—The City Council received bids 
until 7:30 p.m., Nov. 1, for furnishing coal as may be re- 
quired during the coming season. Bids were requested on 
Centerville, Iowa, 8-in. lump, Nokomis 1%-in. lump, Witt 
14%-in. lump, Hillsboro 1%-in. lump, Taylor Springs 1%-in. 
lump, Lehigh Valley anthracite range and egg coal. All 
bids were to be accompanied by a certified check for $100. 
Address City Clk. Charles J. Duff, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

+1632—Greenville, Ohio—The Darke County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 10 a.m., Nov. 13, for furnish- 
ing approximately 100 tons of Pocahontas lump coal, f.o.b. 
cars, P. C. C. & St. L. sidetracks at Greenville. A deposit of 
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$25 must accompany each bid. Address Clk. G. H. Garrison, 
Darke County Board of Commissioners, Greenville, Ohio. 


$1633—New York, N. Y.—The Central Purchasing Com- 
mittee will receive bids until Nov. 22 for furnishing and de- 
livering 10,000 tons of anthracite coal to the departments of 
Corrections, Public Charities, Parks (in Brooklyn) Fire, 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. Address Central Purchas- 
ing Committee, Room 1226 Municipal Bldg., New York City. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1361—Davenport, Iowa.—This contract (pp. 411, 616), which 
provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Moline 
R.ck Island Manufacturing Co. and the Tri-City Railway 
and Light Co., was awarded to the Alden Coal Co. of Daven- 
port, and the Spoon River Coal Co., of Rock Island, Tll. The 
combined companies consume approximately 75,000 tons of 
14%-in. screenings per annum. Address Pur. Agt. George G. 
Kuhn, Moline Rock Island Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


+$1423—Topeka, Kan.—The tonnage involved on this con- 
tract (pp. 489, 662), awarded to the Southwestern Coal Co., is 
2,400 tons instead of 400 tons as previously noted. Address 
Supt. E. G. Stahi, Municipal Electric Light Dept., Topeka, 
Kan. 


+1496—Virginia, Minn.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with approximately 
100 tons of either Pocahontas or anthracite buckwheat, egg, 
nut or stove coal, has been awarded to Johnson & Peterson. 
Address City Clk. Albert E. Bickford, Virginia, Minn. 


+1506—Trenton, N. J.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
wides for furnishing the New Jersey State Prison with’ coal 
as may be required at different camps during the ensuing 
year has been awarded to Max Feinshein as follows: Bitu- 
minous, $3.35; broken, $5.35; stove, $6.30. Address Fiscal Agt. 
J. P. McCormack, State Prison, Trenton, N. J. 


+1544—Nebraska City, Neb.—This contract (p. 617), which 
provides for furnishing the Otoe County Board of Commis- 
sioners with approximately 140 tons of coal, has been award- 
ed to the Otoe Lumber Co., at $3.96 per ton for Missouri 
screened soft coal. Address County Clk. Louis J. Stutt, Ne- 
braska City, Neb. 


*-1556—Youngstown, Ohio—This contract (p. 661), which 
provides for furnishing the Mahoning County Commissioners 
with three-quarter inch screened coal as may be required at 
the Court House and Jail during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the Youngstown Coal and Supply Co. at $2.35 per 
ton. Address Clk. Frank H. Vogan, Mahoning County Comrs., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


1579—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Cosmopolitan Hotel with approxi- 
mately 120 tons of coal per month, has been awarded. Ad- 
dress Major Stewart, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 120 Bourbon St., 
New Orleans, La. 


1582—Erie, Penn.—This contract (p. 700), which provides 
for furnishing approximately 25 cars of three-quarter screen- 
ed Pittsburgh lump coal, has been awarded to EK. J. Gebhardt 
at $1.95 per ton. Address County Controller, Joseph EH. Leslie, 
Brie, Penn. 


1587—Jeanette, Penn.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Jeanette Borough School District 
_with coal as may be required during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to the Westmoreland Coal Co. at $1.40 per 
gross ton for mine-run coal f.o.b. mines. Address Secy. J. V. 
Rovensky, Jeanette Borough School Dist., Jeanette, Penn. 


#1595—Hollidaysburg, Penn.—This contract (p. 736), which 
provides for furnishing the county government with coal 
has been awarded to the Thermie Coal and Supply Co., on 
their “EK” Vein bituminous coal as follows: 700 tons for 
delivery at the heating plant in the jail yard, $1.99; 80 tons 
for delivery at the Williamsburg Training School, $2.50. 
. Address County Consumer, P. W. Tobias, Blair County, Holli- 
daysburg, Penn. 
1596—Kenmare, N. D.—This contract (p. 736), which pro- 
-vides for furnishing coal for the various City Departments as 
may be required during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
Jonas Johnson, at $2.65 per ton for lignite coal delivered. Ad- 
dress City Audr. Evan Griffith, Kenmare, N. D. 





Contract Notes 


Philip, S. D.—The bid of the Atlas Lumber Co. to furnish 
hard coal for Haakon County was accepted at $13.25 per ton. 

Mankato, Minn.—Contract for furnishing the local jail, 
court house and poor farm with coal during the ensuing year 
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has been awardea to S. K. Fowler at $5.75 for Island Creek 
splint coal. 


Wibaux, Mont.—The contract for furnishing the local 
County Government with coal during the ensuing year has 
been awarded to the Midland Coal and Lumber Co. Address 
County Cl. J. R. Chappell, Wibaux, Mont. 


Danbury, Conn.—On the contract for furnishing the City 
Hall with approximately 100 tons of egg coal, E. C. Marsh & 
Co., bid $7 per short ton, including cost of delivery. Ad- 
dress Chn. A. H. Fillow, City Hall, Danbury, Conn. 


Springfield, Mo.—A contract has been let by the county 
commissioners of Greene County, for the coal supply for the 
court house and county jail, until Sept. 1, 1916, to the Mer- 
chant’s Ice and Fuel Co., of Springfield, at $3.40 a ton, deliv- 
ered, for Kansas deep shaft coal. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—C. J. Milne & Sons, at this place, con- 
sume about 2,000 tons of bituminous coal per annum, de- 
liveries being made on the railroad siding at their plant. 
They have a storage capacity of 150 tons. Address the Pur- 
chasing Agent, C. J. Milne & Sons, 11th and Washington Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Pecora Paint Co., at this place, con- 
sumes about 600 tons of anthracite coal per annum. They 
have storage capacity for 100 tons, and deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of about 50 tons per month. Address 
Pur. Agt. F. B. Bowen, Pecora Paint Co., 4th and Venango St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Troy, N. ¥Y.—The Aird-Don Co. at this place consume ap- 
proximately 250 tons of bituminous coal per annum, deliveries 
being made by railroad and wagon at the rate of about one 
car a month. They have storage capacity for about 25 tons. 
Address Pur. Agt. Thomas C. Boswell, care of Aird-Don Co., 
411) River Stz a Droy, Na 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The anthracite shippers in this ter- 
ritory are understood to be quietly notifying their contract 
customers that owing to possible trouble in the region on 
Apr. 1 no contracts will be made on Jan. 1, at which time most 
anthracite contracts expire, but that the old contracts will 
be carried over until Mar. 31, 1916. 


Louisville, Ky.—Sam D. Jones, business manager for the 
Board of Education of the public schools of Louisville, is con- 
sidering making use of natural gas in the heating plants of 
the public school buildings, in place of coal which is now 
used. General installation of gas heating plants will not 
be possible at the outset because the service pipes of the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Co. are not available for 
more than a few of the schools. For bids and award on the 
school contract see contract 730, Vol. 7, p. 916, Vol. 8, p. 78. 


New York—By purchasing their coal supply through the 
Central Purchasing Committee, 28 city departments have been 
able to buy at reduced prices. According to a recent re- 
port of the Committee there has been an average reduction of 
2.7c. in the price of chestnut coal, 31.6c. in the price of buck- 
wheat No. 3 and 40c. in mine-run. The committee has pur- 
chased during the present year 269,199 gross tons of coal and 
the average price of chestnut coal was $6.544 per gross ton as 
against $6.571 paid in 1914; buckwheat No. 3, $2.351 per gross 
ton as against $2.667 and for mine-run $3.136 per gross ton 
as against $3.536 per gross ton paid in 1914. 


Foreign Notes 


Brazil—An American consular officer in Brazil reports that 
a firm in his district desires prices for charter shipments, 
f.o.b. New York or other water points, on coal. Statements of 
analyses should be sent. 

Portugal.—Prices of coal in Portugal, already double what 
they were before the war, are gradually increasing, and the 
supply of fuel on hand is very small. The latest quotations 
for Welsh coal are $10.20 to $10.70 and $11.90 to $12.90 cif. 
Lisbon. Lower qualities bring $9.25 to $9.50. The English 
freight rate is also advancing and is now $4.15 to $4.85 a ton, 
It is admitted that America could supply this market if 
freights from the United States were around $4.85 to $6.10 
per ton. 

Italy.— The British steamship Washington has been char- 
tered to carry a cargo of 7,000 tons of coke to Italy. The 
vessel is now loading its cargo at the Port Richmond piers 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. at Philadelphia. The coke 
has been furnished by the Public Service Corporation, Cam- 
den, N. J., from their byproduct coke ovens. The shipment 
of American coke to a foreign port is exceptional and is 
brought about by the fact that supplies are no longer avail- 
able from Germany. The one great objection to increasing 
shipments is due to the scarcity of vessels and the high rate 
of freight, which in the present instance represents a valve 
three times greater than the cargo. 
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Pond Creek Coal Co. 


President T. B. Davis reports for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1914, as follows: 

The total production of coal for the year amounted to 690,- 
653 tons, an increase of 160,104 tons over 1913. Although the 
company was only in its second year, it had been hoped that a 
larger production would be reached; but conditions arose 
which made this impossible. The coal produced finds an im- 
portant market as a byproduct coking coal, and consequently 
is, to a considerable extent, dependent upon conditions in the 
steel industry. 

After the first few months of the year, when the com- 
pany did not earn its bond interest, earnings improved, so 
that for several months fairly substantial profits above in- 
terest were being made until the severe depression of busi- 
ness in the fall occurred, curtailing the output to an extent 
that made it impossible to earn the bond interest. We have 
every confidence that with an increase in the output, which 
is to be looked for on'a return of better conditions, the com- 
pany will earn substantial profits above charges. 

Net additions to capital account, amounting to $158,004, 
were made during the year, and these cover principally the 
cost of completing tenement houses of which the company 
now owns 629, the cost of completing 15 better class houses, 
4 store buildings, and other expenditures. The equipment ad- 
ditions cover principally the cost of 6 mining machines, 14 
gathering locomotives, 3850 steel mine cars, 2 refrigerating 
machines for the stores, etc. No depreciation has been set 
aside this year. When the development of the property is 
further advanced, this matter will be carefully considered, 
with a view to fixing a rate which will be sufficient to cover 
the depreciation on your plants. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1914 


Gross earnings. Gf. 1 .t)-b wee ae $104,137 Gross income. . $100,544 
Net earnings Ranas Be aaie tae 80,497 Bond interest. . Peta 20.000 
GHHEr INCOME. soe. ema ae 20,047 Balance, deficit, for - year. 19,456 
BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 
Assets 1914 1913 Liabilities 1914 1913 
Real estate..... $997,145 $1,001,508 Stock.......... $2,000,000 $2,000,000 
Construction, ete. 1,702,802 2,050,303 Share premium 
Hquipment..... 505,846 Ab acho account:..... 250,000 250,000 
Osshtic. sae tro 702,440 1,018,484 1st M. conv. 
Prepaid insur., bonds? sae.2t. 2,000,000 2,000,000 
UG sarah LS ASD ae tee Accounts payable 31,578 115,064 
/,.ecounts receiv- Accrued pay-roll 8,699 18,580 
ables Paetis. 97,184 99,532 Draftsin transit, 
Inventories, etc. 260,965 241,914 ClO. See 12,046 17,917 
Frofit and Loss, Funds and re- 
(3) beter ios teay Gre 1045672 ¢ ee SOLVES et crest 2,000 10,180 
Totaly cosets 4,004,520 54,419 -741 Total......... 4,304,323 4,411,741 


Note—For previous annual report of this company, see Vol. 6, pp. 656, 934. 


Islamd Creek Coal Co. 


Pres. Thos. B. Davis, reports for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1914, as follows: 

Our production during 1914 amounted to 2,207,444 tons, an 
increase of 291,344 tons over 1913. Market conditions were 
not altogether satisfactory at any time of the year, and es- 
pecially during the last half, when, due to the war in Europe, 
business generally was, as a matter of course, considerably 
unsettled, a reaction unfavorable to the coal business set in, 
which doubtless reduced the total amount of coal that other- 
wise would have been produced at your properties. In spite, 
however, of existing conditions, the net profits increased by 
$193,808 to a total of $823,481, the highest amount yet reached. 

In order to increase our production, it was decided to open 
up two new mines, Nos. 11 and 12, on Main Island Creek. To 
provide power for these new mines, and also to allow of a 
greater production at certain of the other mines now in oper- 
ation, it became necessary to make additions to the power 
system. These additions now completed, include two 400-hp 
boilers, a 1000-kw. turbo generator set and auxiliary equip- 
ment, two 600-kw. sub-stations and equipment, 500 steel mine 
cars, eight 6-ton gathering locomotives, over two miles of rail- 
road sidings for the new mines, two steel tipples and equip- 
ment, 23 complete and 15 partially completed dwelling houses, 
store building, mining machines, etc. 

To improve our river plant at Sekitan, Ohio, a large part of 
the old plant was replaced by a new plant which will have 


greater capacity than the old equipment, and very much im- 
proved facilities, together with additions to the dry docks 
and floating equipment. The total amount of all expendi- 
tures capitalized, after deduction of the cost of structures re- 
placed by new works and charged to depreciation fund, 
amounted to $376,550. Additions were made to the deprecia- 
tion fund on the same liberal basis as previously, and a large 
amount was charged against the depreciation fund, represent- 
ing additions and betterments, which it was thought desirable 
not to capitalize, such as new steel mine cars, to replace 
wooden ears, reconstruction of a number of mine cars, storage 
tracks in the mines, two steel bridges, strengthening trestle, 
ete. Depreciation and reserve funds have decreased by $50,511, 
due to the large amounts charged against these funds as 
above mentioned, which exceeded the additions thereto. 

Dividends on the preferred stock at the rate of $6 per 
share per year and ordinary dividends on common stock at 
the rate of $2 per share per year, as well as an extra dividend 
on the common stock of $3 per share, were paid during the 
year 1914. The extra dividend is a distribution of accumu- 
lated surplus. 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT YEARS ENDING DEC. 31 








1914 1913 1912 

INet. esirninis)j. sche eter ea et ee eel ence eee $1,008,388 $800,448 $811,048 
Reserve for exting. and depreciation......... 119,672 106,047 95,357 
Net profits. . F ‘ $888,716 $694,401 $715,691 
Administration and general expenses. salons etatd 69,480 70,392 67,200 
Balances fas +2. ie bape en eet hee $819,236 $624,009 $658,438 
te on bank deposits, etc............. 4,245 5,663 18,694 
Totalinet/profitsitenoteee eee Cee eae oe $823,481 $629,672 $677,132 
Breferredidividends.jace oie cre arene neice tee $298,872 $298,754 $298,659 
Gonimonidividends? >... cee eee ne 562,711 530,943 401,280 
Balance, deficit. 734. ate ete ee $38,102 $200,025 $22,807 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 (INCL. SUBSIDIARIES) 


Assets— 1914 1913 Liabilities 1914 1913 
Property account$5,470,791 $5,094,241 Stock (not par— 


Bond redemption see below) .. ..x$4,502,355 $4,493,974 
fund $23 aie eee 3,150 Cap. stk. of U. 8. 
Cashwidas te saen 364,399 731,787 C. & Oil Co. 
Accounts receiv- not held 13,125 15,325 
ables eine sera 399,330 426,504 ee etl on 
Coal in_ transit 87,609 101,125 
and in’storage. 525,450 299,421 Cased liabilities y183, 929 150,274 
Materials and Dividend paid 
supplies....... 254,658 210,000 Jan. 1. 74,727 74,691 
Unexpired insur- £ Premium on shares 
ance, prem. of com. stock... 905,520 602,651 
paid, taxes, etc. 24,669 32,771 Deprec.,  etc., 
fundss.e sate 459,874 510,385. 
Undiv. sur. (sub. 
COB.) 2.5 ee ee 2,164 1,653 
Surplus taee ae 810,694 848,796. 
Total.. .... 7,039,297 6,797,874 Total.. 7,039,297 6,797,874 


i Includes 49,820 15-18 shares pref. and 99, 641. 12- 18 shares common stock 
issued in exchange for 179,355 shares of stock of U. 8. Coal & Oil Co. par value of 
which is $4,483,875, and 18, 480 shares common issued for cash, par value $18,480; 
total, $4,502, 355. 

y Current liabilities include accounts payable, $115, Fale, accrued pay-rolls, 
$16,580; drafts in transit, $24,392; apg taxes, $26,995 

Zz Applicable to stocks not held by the Island Creek Coal Co. 

Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 6, p. 252. 





Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western 


The annual report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1914, says: 

Our coal mining operations resulted in producing 9,050,076 
tons of coal from collieries and washeries, or 206,013 tons 
more than in any previous year. 

Extraordinary expenditures aggregated $778,553, notably 
$285,959 for development of the new Loomis Colliery and 
$121,864 for opening up and developing of new Taurel Run 
property. These developments should, by the latter part of 
1915, turn out a substantial tonnage each, and when completed 
will add largely to our total capacity of production. The 
further development of the Trucsdale Colliery by the intro- 
duction of electrical and other machinery, pumps, etc., re- 
quired a large expenditure, viz.: $124,402; this colliery is now 
the largest single producer in the anthracite fields, its ton- 
nage last year amounting to 1,152,100 tons. 
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A Word About Our Wives 


The women of our mining camps are slowly 
but surely coming into their own. 
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T’S a long jump from the daily bath that the 
average coal digger used to take in his kitch- 
en (using a tub filled with water heated by 

his wife on the family cookstove, the water 
being carried to the house a block or two by her 
from the nearest hydrant or well) to the daily 
bath that the miner now gets in a modern bath- 
house a few steps away from the pit mouth, but 
some distance from home. ‘The one who appre- 
ciates the change most and yet was never con- 
sulted in the matter is the same wife who once 
upon a time carried the water to fill the family 
tub. 


And it’s a still longer jump from the leaky, 
ramshackle shanties of yesterday to the neat, 
convenient dwellings of many mining camps to- 
day, and here again only the wives realize the 
completeness of the change. 


The miner underground at his working face has 
no need to worry about the rain that laughs at 
the leaky roof on his dwelling, and if perchance 
it should rain when he is home at night, he is 
more than apt to be so sleepy that he will forget 
the unpleasantness before morning. 


Likewise the patches of paint, still clinging des- 
perately to his dwelling as a sort of reminder 
of a coat of paint that has long since outlived its 
usefulness, make no impression upon him, largely 
because he sees them only on Sundays and holi- 
days, and at such times the daylight paints 
everything for him in colors of gold and silver. 





But the women—they have been driven to 
despair by the leaky roofs and have felt disgraced 
by the forbidding exteriors so long that the 
sightly houses now available with modern con- 
veniences seem like dream homes. 


It seems strange that in the past the wives, 
sisters and mothers in the mining camps should 
have received so little consideration from the 
operators. Pinning ourselves down to actual 
facts, the women don’t get any too much con- 
sideration at the present time. Many of the im- 
provements that are now so conspicuous have 
been adopted because the men seemed to demand 


them—not for their wives, but for themselves. 


And getting back to actual facts, it is doubtful 
if there is a class of women in the world today 
who have a harder life, and have as few pleasures 
and more chances to suffer from great disasters 
than the wives of our coal-mining men. 


It is also doubtful if there are many women in 
the world today, taking them en masse, who 
raise larger families; for that reason they deserve 
every possible consideration from the industry 
that has crying need for their sons. 


If you think we exaggerate the indifferent treat- 
ment extended to our women, get out all of the 
articles you have read and recall all of the dis- 
cussions you have heard and see if the word 
woman is mentioned frequently. 
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that when entry sights are kept comparatively close to 
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A. New 
Surtey : Stati 
By H. C. Austin* 
SYNOPSIS—Although sight stations are fre- 





quently placed on entry timbers, they are less 
liable to damage if placed directly in the roof. 
For drilling holes for the plugs to hold the sight 
spads, a Yankee drill may be used to advantage. 





For some time I have been seeking a convenient, ac- 
curate and rapid means of installing survey stations, 
especially for entry and room sights in coal mines. I 
recently adopted a method which I believe fills the re- 
quirements completely. This method may be in use by 
others, but as I have never seen any description of it, 
it occurred to me that it might solve a rather vexing 
problem for others. 

Under ordinary conditions, at least in Iowa, the entry 
timbering is from 100 to 300 ft. and often farther from 
the face of the entry. This condition ‘ 
applies especially to entries on which 
rooms are being turned by others than 
the entrymen, and the first few shots 
play havoc with the entry timbers. 
Furthermore, when the coal is not 
of sufficient height to permit of the 
entry being timbered without brush- 
ing, it is the custom to keep the tim- 
bering back until a sufficient amount 
of the roof has fallen to secure the nec- 
essary height. 

I rather favor survey stations in the 
roof in preference to placing them on 
collars or crossbars. However, itis pre- 9? \}-s4- 
ferable to have them so placed that ; 
the station is close to a crossbar for 
convenience in marking and as a pro- 
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tection against the roof loosening, and .% | 7 
. . rs 
thus rendering the station useless. Neu 


I use such stations at which sights eae 
have been placed for permanent sur- 
vey stations when they have not been 
destroyed, before the entries have been timbered. The 
timbermen are therefore instructed to place the cross- 
bars near but not covering the station. The objection to 
placing permanent stations on crossbars is because these 
bars are often shghtly moved by wrecks in the entry or 
from the timbermen happening to drive a piece of lag- 
ging after the stations are installed. This condition 
opens a grave source of error to the surveyor, without 
a ready means of detecting its existence. A station in 
the roof, on the other hand, should be free from such 
sources of error. In case the roof should have loosened 
any dislocation can be detected by taking the precau- 
tion to sound the roof before using the station. 

Naturally squeezes or large movements are not taken 
into account here, for these movements usually make 
themselves known otherwise. It has been my experience 





*Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., Melcher, Iowa. 
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the working face they are used oftener than when farther 
back. It is easier for a man to take his sights when 
they are close to the face. 

I have also found sight spads dug out of the roof for 
no other reason than that they were too far from the 
face, the entryman knowing that when the sights were 
removed they would be replaced nearer to the face. This 
condition, coupled with the fact that the roof is usually 
slabbing off when not timbered, makes a constant repe- 
tition of putting up sights, and hence the advantage of 
finding a ready and rapid means of performing this 
operation. 

One method often used for this work is slow and un- 
satisfactory. A hole is made in the roof with a miner’s 
pick, a plug driven therein and a spad placed in the 
plug. This method consumes much time, not only to 
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MACHINE FOR DRILLING SPAD HOLES 


dig the holes and make the plugs to fit them, but the 
plugs, which never fit the holes securely, either shrink 
from drying and fall out or swell and push themselves 
out, and the work has to be done over again. It takes 
from 10 to 15 min. to put in a pair of sights in this 
manner. 

Another method which I have used includes the use 
of a drilling machine, as illustrated. This method 
proved satisfactory in every way, except that the drill 
was somewhat awkward and heavy to carry around in 
the mine. It is, however, extremely simple, and may be 
made in any machine shop. The machine will bore a 
hole in the hardest shale roof quickly and with but little 
effort. The weight and strength of the drill may be 
varied to suit local conditions, although the one illus- 
trated was found to be of sufficient strength to drill an 
exceptionally hard roof. 
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After locating the hole with the transit, the machine 
is set up and the part B drawn out until the bit comes 
in contact with the roof, when the setscrew D is tight- 
ened and the hole drilled from 2 to 3 in. deep. After 
taking the machine down, the plug and spad are driven. 
The plumb-bob is then inserted in the spad and brought 
into line by tapping with a hammer, either to the right 
or left as the case may be. Naturally the more care 
employed in locating the hole for the drill the less will 
the spad have to be moved. 

At the present time I have abandoned this method for 
the one hereafter described, which is so simple, handy 
and satisfactory that it would seem that it should have 
come into general use long ago. Instead of using the 
machine illustrated, I now drill the holes for the plugs 
with a Yankee drill, with which type of boring machine 
almost everyone is familiar. It is a spring drill in that 
by pushing on the handle a screw revolves the bit, the 
return of the handle being accomplished by a concealed 
coil spring. The drilling may consequently be done with 
one hand. 

Other types or varieties of these or similar drills might, 
however, be more convenient than the one which I em- 
ploy. The maximum size of bit ordinarily furnished 
with these drills is *4/,, in. However, I have adopted 
a 14-in. bit to fit the drill, and while it seems a trifle 
large for this type of machine, yet it works satisfactorily 
in the shale roof of the local mines. There was no par- 
ticular reason for adopting the larger bit except the fact 
that we ran out of the small size, and it became nec- 
essary to use a larger bit until we could be supplied with 
the regular size. 

The fact of the plugs being smaller than those used 
with the outfit shown in the illustrations limits the lat- 
eral movement of the spad, yet I have experienced no 
trouble in having to redrill holes. The less a spad may 
be moved after being driven the better, as any move- 
ment tends to ose it in the plug and might be the 
cause of error later. However, with the aretl 1 fe 
drill, a Keuffel & Esser spad will almost fill the hole, 
and anything but the slightest lateral movement will 
drive the spad against the side of the hole, bending it 
before loosening it appreciably. 

With an Se perioticed helper, I should doe that at 
least 75 per cent. of the spads placed need not be moved 
more than the width of a plumb-bob string to be on line. 
When the roof can be seen from the last station, a sight 
may be taken on the drill held to the roof, and when this 
is in the proper place, drilling can be commenced. 

This drill is exceedingly handy when the roof is high, 
as a hole may be made as far up as one can reach with 
one hand. It only takes a few seconds to drill a hole, 
and it is an easy matter to extend a pair of sights be- 
tween trips of the driver. The drill is small and light 
and may be easily carried in the pocket. The plugs are 
also small, and a pocketful will last a day or more. They 
may also be made with a knife by the helper while the 
instrument is being set up. 

Under ordinary conditions it takes longer to set up 
the instrument than to drill the two holes and complete 
the work for the sights. Of course the speed of drill- 
ing depends somewhat on the roof, but a hole may be 
made in a brick with one of these drills, although this 
is quite hard on the bit. A soft top, which is inclined 
to stick to the bit, is somewhat bothersome, although 
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it is possible that a special bit with more clearance back 
of the point would help in this kind of roof. 

It is quite possible that roof conditions may be en- 
countered which would make recourse to the heavier 
machine shown in the drawing necessary. Several of 
my personal friends have, however, been using a drill 
of this kind or one similar to it for some time and are 
quite enthusiastic in its praise. This is my excuse for 
attempting to enlighten the mine-surveying fraternity on 


what my friends term “a good thing.” 


Unreasonable Imcreases in the 
Anthracite Taxes 


According to statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics at Washington, the taxes paid by 
the railroads of the United States have increased in the 
ten years between 1905 to 1914 inclusive from $63,474,- 
679 to $150,371,000, or 137 per cent. The taxes paid 
by the roads classed as anthracite carriers showed an 
increase from $5,590,214 to $17,226,144, or 208.15 per 
cent. Thus the anthracite carriers had their rate of taxa- 
tion increased 50 per cent. more than did the average 
railroad in the United States. In this connection it is 
interesting to note to what extent the taxes paid by the 
anthracite-mining companies have been increased. 

The Anthracite Bureau of Information at Wilkes- 
Barre has been compiling some statistics of this kind, 
and while the information is not complete, enough has 
been obtained to show some rather striking comparisons. 
Companies producing 20 per cent. of the total anthra- 
cite output in 1914 paid $403,227 in taxes in 1904 and 
$1,035,032 in 1910, an increase of more than 150 per 
cent. in six years. If the 214-per cent. valuation tax 
had been upheld by the State Supreme Court, the taxes 
for the same companies would have amounted in 1914 
to $2,616,067, or nearly six and one-half times the amount 
paid in 1904. Upon the same basis the total taxes pay- 
able by all the anthracite companies in 1914 would have 
amounted to over $13,000,000 or about 7 per cent. of 
the value of the 81,000,000 tons produced that year. 

It is to be noted that these taxes for 1914 (if the 214- 
per cent. valuation tax had held) would have shown an 
increase of more than 150 per cent. over 1910. The 
$13,000,000 of taxes would be at the rate of about 25c. 
a ton on all of the domestic sizes of anthracite produced 
in that year. 

Another interesting thing to note in connection with 
the mysteries of taxation in the anthracite region is 
that, notwithstanding the depletion of the coal beds by 
the extraction of the coal, the assessment values of the 
properties are constantly appreciating. From 1907 to 
and including 1914 over 600,000,000 tons of anthracite 
have been mined, and yet according to the tax assessors 
some of the properties have doubled in value. The same 
companies that reported the increase in taxes show an 
appreciation of assessed valuation of their properties from 
$41,200,000 to $92,163,000. In most of the anthracite- 
producing counties more than 75 per cent. of the taxes 
are paid by the mining companies, and in one township 


of Luzerne County 98 per cent. of the total taxes are paid 


by two companies. There is one small leasehold, also 
in Luzerne County, from which the owners of the land 
receive in royalty a return which is barely enough to pay 
the taxes which are assessed on the property. 
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How To Splice Wire Rope 
By C. J. Furettrer* 


It is often the case where wire rope is used that. in 
case of a breakdown no man can be found on the job 
who can splice the severed ends, and naturally there is 
much time lost in securing some outside man to do the 
work. Splicing a rope is generally regarded as a mys- 


terious process whereas almost anyone can learn in a 
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before, then with 34 and 3, and last with 6 and 6%. The 
strands are now all laid in with the ends 4 ft. apart, as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Fifth and last, the ends must be secured without en- 
larging the diameter of the rope. Take the two rope 
clamps, as shown in Fig. 6, and fasten them to the rope, 
as shown in Fig. 5. Twist them in opposite directions, 
thus opening the lay of the rope, as in Fig. 5. Next with 
a knife cut out the hemp core about 6 in. on each side. 
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THE SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN ROPE SPLICING AND THE CLAMPS EMPLOYED 


few hours how to do it. The accompanying illustrations 
show how a substantial wire-rope splice may be effected 
with ease and rapidity. 

A hammer and a cold chisel for cutting off ends of 
strands, a steel fid or marlinspike for separating strands, 
two clamps for untwisting the rope, a sharp pocket knife 
for cutting the hemp core and a wooden mallet are all 
the tools needed. When starting to splice, proceed in 
this order: First, lay the rope on the ground, with ends 
overlapping 20 ft., 10 ft. each way from the center, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Second, unlay the strands of both ends of the rope for 
a distance of 10 ft., as shown in Fig. 2. Cut off the 
hemp cores close up on both sides and bring the strands 
together so that the opposite strands will interlock reg- 
ularly with each other. 

Third, unlay strand 1 and follow up with strand 1 of 
the other end, laying it tightly in the open groove made 
by unwinding 12; make the twist of the strand agree 
exactly with the twist of the open groove. Proceed with 
this until all but 6 in. of strand 1 is laid in or until 1? 
has become 20 ft. long, then cut off 1%, leaving an end 
about 6 in. long. 

Fourth, unlay strand 4 of the opposite end and follow 
with strand 4, laying it in the open groove as before, 
treating this as in the first case (see Fig. 3). Pursue 
the same course with 2@ and 2, stopping 4 ft. short of 
the first set. Next do this with 5 and 5%, stopping as 
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Straighten the ends and slip them into the place occu- 
pied by the core; then twist the clamps back, closing 
up the rope, and take out the slight inequality with the 
wooden mallet and a block of wood. Next shift the 
clamps and repeat the operation at the other five places, 
and the splice is made. 

Damages for Breach of Coale 

Sales Contract 
By AS L2H SPerers 

Legal phases of the rights of a contract purchaser of 

coal for resale on the seller’s failure to deliver were 


treated by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky in the late 
case of Log Mountain Coal Co. vs. White Oak Coal Co., 


‘174 Southwestern Reporter 721. 


The plaintiff brought suit to recover the price of in- 
stallments delivered to the defendant under a contract 
calling for sale of nut and slack coal deliverable through- 
out a specified year; and defendant interposed a counter- 
claim based upon plaintiff’s failure to deliver all the fuel 
called for by the agreement. Judgment having been 
awarded on the counterclaim, the plaintiff took an appeal 
to the Court of Appeals, and that tribunal in reversing 
the judgment decided these points as being applicable 
to all such contracts: 

Damages recoverable for breach of a contract to sell 
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coal intended for resale are measurable by the excess of 
the market value of the coal, at the time and place fixed 
in the contract for delivery, above the agreed price. If 
there is no market for such fuel at the agreed place, the 
damages are to be assessed with reference to the market 
value at the nearest available market plus transportation 
charges. 

When the seller knows that the fuel contracted for 1s 
intended for resale, his inexcusable failure to make de- 
livery subjects him to liability to the buyer for profits 
lost on account of being prevented from making the 
resales. But the Court of Appeals holds that loss of 
profits cannot be considered as an element of damages 
recoverable where the buyer makes no effort to obtain fuel 
elsewhere to take the place of that contracted for, if other 
coal could reasonably be obtained at a price which would 
reduce the loss necessarily sustained on account of the 
breech. But the court holds that the buyer is merely 
bound to use ordinary diligence to minimize his damages 
by making purchases elsewhere and is not required to 
exhaust all possibility of buying the desired fuel else- 
where; and that other purchases need not be made when 
the price of fuel has so advanced that a substitute 
purchase would enhance the loss. 


Steel Mine Timbering Costs 
By R. B. WoopwortH* 


The cost of timbering per ton of coal produced or per 
linear foot of heading depends on a number of highly 
variable factors, regardless of whether the timbering is 
of wood or steel or any other material whatsoever. Chief 
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among these considerations is the first cost of the material 
itself delivered at the mine or at the working place. 

The economic theory which underlies the introduction 
of steel in substitution for wood in mine timbering is that 
whatever might be the relative first cost of the two mate- 
rials delivered at the mines ready for erection, any 
advantage in the case of wood should be overcome by the 
durability of steel. 

Conservatively estimated on the basis of its low main- 
tenance cost, it is assumed in ordinary calculations that 
the mine owner and operator can on the average afford 
to pay about three times as much for his steel mine tim- 
bering delivered at the mine as he does for wood, and in 
the early stages of the substitution of steel for wood it 
was assumed that the steel would cost about two and 
one half times as much as a wood installation. 


STEEL May Be Firrep Exactity To StTrRuctTurAL 
NECESSITIES 


Recent practice, however, indicates strongly that in 
the larger coal mining districts of the United States the 
difference in cost is not nearly so great, and also that 
there are other features to be taken into account, such 
as the small weight of the steel and its greater ease in 
erection. In some cases it has even been round, where 
transportation costs are not excessive, that the first cost 
oi the steel timbering erected in place is equal to or but 
slightly more than the cost of a wooden installation of 
similar strength. It has also been found that it is pos- 
sible to fit the steel exactly to the structural necessities, 
whereas it is impracticable in all cases to do so with wood. 
This circumstance eliminates an economic waste due to 
the use, for practical considerations, of larger sized sticks 
of wood than are really necessary. 








TABLE 1. RELATIVE COST OF STEEL AND SAWED OAK AND PINE BEAMS DELIVERED UNDERGROUND AND ESTIMATED EXPENSE OF 
MAINTENANCE FOR 20 YEARS 
Steel Beams 
Span Length Depthin Weight Weight Size Weight of _Total Safe Uni- Cost De- ———-Estimated Maintenance for 20 Years -————. 
in of Inches and in Lb. of of Bearing Weightof form livered Favorable Conditions Unfavorable Conditions 
Clear, Beam, Shape of perFt. Beam, Bear- Plates, Steel, Load, —_—~ Under- 
Ft. Ft. Section ing Lb. Lb. L ground 
Plates, @ $2 per 
In. Cwt. 
16 18 10—I 25.0 450 5x}x12 17.0 467.0 16,280 $9.34 Paint 5 times @ $1.00 = $5.00 Paint 20 times @ $1.25 = $25- 
12 14 8—I 18.0 252 4xix12 13.6 265.6 12,640 5.31 Paint 5times@ .90 = 4.50 Paint 20times@ 1.15 = 23- 
8 10 6—I 12525 122.5 4xixl2 13.6 136.1 9,680 2.72 Paint 5times@ .80 = 4.00 Paint 20 times@ 1.05 = 21- 
14 16 6—H. 23.8 380.8 6x4x12 20.4 401.2 11,460 8.02 Paint 5 times @ -90 = 4.50 Paint 20 times ¢ 1.15 = 23. 
1 14 6—H 23.8 333.2 6x4x12 20.4 353.6 13,370 7.07 Paint 5times@ .80 = 4.00 Paint 20 times 106s e212 
14 16 4—H 13.6 217.6 4x3x12 13.6 231.2 4,070 4.62 Paint 5 times @ .85 = 4.25 Paint 20 times Ge 1 10r= a2: 
12 14 4—H 13.6 190.4 4x}xl2 13.6 204.0 4,750 4.08 PaintS5times@ .75 = 3.75 Paint 20times @ 1.00 = 20. 
Square Sawed White Oak Beams 
Feet, Cost Delivered Estimated Maintenance for 20 Years 
Span in Length of Size of Weight of Board Safe Uniform Underground vt if 
Clear, Ft. Beam, Ft. Beam,In. Beam, Lb. Measure Load, Lb. @ $40. per M. Favorable Conditions Unfavorable Conditions 
16 18 11x14 885 231 16,470 $9.24 Renew 2 times $18.48 $28.48 Renew 6 times $55.44 $85.44 
12 14 9x12 483 126 13,200 5.04 Labor $5.00 10.00 : Labor $5.00 30.00 : 
oe 2 poe ari 19.08 eon: ore ean 57.24 
abor 4. : ; abor 4.5 . 5 
8 10 6x10 192 50 9,170 2.00 perk hee agit 12.00 renee Canes via 36.00 
abor 4. 5 ; abor 4. ; : 
14 16 9x12 552 144 11,310 5.76 Geek ai eer 20.52 oe tr eth 61.56 
uabor 4. , F abor 4. ; : 
12 14 9x12 483 126 13,200 5.04 cee 4 ja hs 19.08 ket 6 eri ies 57.24 
abor 4. ; : abor 5. : ; 
14 16 8x8 327 85 4,470 3.40 Peer 2 renee Sie 14.80 hens poe ie 44.40 
abor 4. : ; abor 4. ‘ : 
4 8x8 286 75 5,210 3.00 Renew 2 times 6.00 Renew 6 times 18.00 A‘ 
4 ; : Labor 4.00 8.00f 14-99 ‘Tabor 4.00 24.00f 42-90 
Square Sawed Beams. Longleaf Yellow Pine 
16 18 9x14 693 189 15,920 $7.56 cee 4 Bes La $25.12 a Caines oes 86 $75.36 
12 14 10x10 428 117 12,040 4.68 bal Shar Eis 18.26 sobre hace tn 55.08 
abor 4. ; ee abor 4, : ? 
8 10 8x8 195 53 9,240 2512 a prae Per aha 12.24 Hanew. Digit ia 36.72 
abor 4. ; : abor 4. , : 
14 16 8x12 469 128 11,890 5.12 Levee a, a a 19.24 Hyer eG eee ads 57.72 
12 14 8x12 411 112 13,860 4.48 yee Be: eet 17.96 aes grote on 53.88 
abor 4. : : abor 4. : : 
14 16 6x8 235 64 3,960 2.56 Pepe eae Gn 13.12 rae ene ee 39.36 
abor : i j abor t ‘ Re 
) 6x8 205 56 4,620 2.24 Renew 2 times 4.48 Renew 6 times 13.44 
= S : Labor 4.00 8.00f 12:48 Tabor 4.00 24.00f 37-44 


Figures based on bending stresses of 1100 Ib. per sq.in. for white oak and 1300 !b. 
Loads to be uniformly distributcd over length of span. 


per sq.in. for longleaf yellow pine and 


16,000 lb. per sq.in. for stecl. 
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AN ACCEPTABLE AND SATISFACTORY TYPE OF\STEEL TIMBERING OVER A SIDETRACK 


Table 1 was prepared by a mining company in western 
Illinois and compares the relative cost of steel beam col- 
lars, square-sawed white oak beams and square-sawed 
yellow-pine beams delivered underground. It also esti- 
mates the comparative maintenance costs for a period of 
20 years, based on the most favorable and the least favor- 
able probable conditions. The safe working loads are 








TABLE 2. 
Steel 
- 20-Year Cost: 
Span in Clear, Favorable Unfavorable 

Ft. First Cost Conditions Conditions First Cost 
16 $9 . 34 $14. 34 $34. 34 $9.24 
12 5.31 9.81 28.31 5.04 
8 2.02 6.72 23.72 2.00 
14 8.02 12.52 31.02 5.76 
12 7.07 11.07 28.07 5.04 
14 4.62 8.87 26.62 3.40 
12 4.08 7.83 24.08 3.00 


based on the currently accepted values for the materials 
under bending stress. 

Table 2 states the first cost of such beams and their 
cost at the end of the 20-year period under the conditions 
assumed. It, therefore, represents what might be called 
a reasonable expectation of relative service in a particular 
district where the conditions as to transportation, cost of 
steel and the relative availability of wood are normal. 

Examination of Table 2 will indicate that in the case 
of the 16-ft. spans there is but little difference in the 
first cost between steel and white oak, and that at the 





end of 20 years under any circumstance steel is the most 
economical. 

This economical advantage of steel as compared with 
wood would be somewhat enhanced if consideration were 
had to the matter of interest on the investment, which, 
however, the mining company which prepared the table 
did not consider. It can also be said that repainting of” 


FIRST COST AND COST AT END OF 20 YEARS OF STEEL AND SAWED OAK AND PINE BEAMS 
White Oak 


Longleaf Yellow Pine 


20-Year Cost —— 20-Year Cost — 











Favorable Unfavcrable Favorable Unfavorable 

Conditions Conditions First Cost Conditions Conditions 
$37 a2 $94.68 $7.56 $32.68 $82.92 
24.12 62.28 4.68 23.04 59.76 
14.00 38.00 2,12 14.36 38.84 
26.28 67.32 (ea 24.36 62.84 
24.12 62.28 4.48 22.44 58.36 
18.20 47.80 2.56 15.68 41.92 
17.00 45.00 2.24 14.72 39.68 


steel once in 4 years is about the limit of probability. The 
writer knows of installations that have been in place two 
and three times as long as that without repainting, and it 
must not be forgotten that, except in special locations, 
conditions underground as regards paint are much better 
than they are above ground. 


mos 
Ob) 
ov) 


Carbide Lamps Constructed of Copper should never be used, 
because such lamps are liable to explode. The Bureau of 
Mines recommends that the spent lime be placed in a dry, 
metallic can, having a lid with a vent, so that the waste ma- 
terial can be taken out of the mine at the end of the shift. 
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SY NOPSIS—Phystcal conditions affecting the 
size of timbers required in a mine are variable, 
and experience must largely govern this determina- 
tion. There are, however, fixed principles relating 
to the strength of beams and posts that give val- 
uable assistance in ascertaining what sizes of dif- 
ferent kinds of timber or steel are adapted to give 
the necessary support to the roof in mine workings. 





There seem to be no definite rules by which the size 
of mine-gangway timbers may be calculated. Experi- 
ence largely governs their use and, as both experience 
and judgment differ widely, in many cases the timbers 
are either too small or too large for the work required of 
them. The compressive stress of timbers—wood or steel— 
is often neglected, resulting in economic waste. 

Owing to the adjustment of stresses underground, it 
is impossible to calculate the loading of the timbers with 
mathematical accuracy; however, rules may be formu- 
lated that will give approximate results. The experienced 
miner knows the size of collar best adapted for certain 
conditions in the gangway, so that by taking an average 
of the strength of collars used in several different gang- 
ways we arrive at a value that may be used in calculating 
other gangway timbers. 

Where the strata are horizontal or the dip is light 
the loads are applied normal to the collar, and produce 
therein bending stresses, while compressive stresses re- 
sult in the legs, each leg taking one-half of the total 
load on the collar. 

Where the dip of the strata is great, however, legs 
and collars may be subject to both bending and com- 
pressive stresses at the same time. The compressive 
stresses in the collars may safely be ignored, as they are 
taken care of in the average bending load that a collar 
will support, but the legs must be calculated for both 
bending and compression. This bending load per foot of 
length I will assume as being equal to that applied to 
the collar. 

When the diameter and length of an existing collar are 
known the safe load per foot of length that it will sup- 
port may be calculated by the formula 





3 
w= 0.065 £5 (1) 
in which 

w = Safe load per foot of length of span (Ib.) ; 

d = Least diameter of collar (in.) ; 

1 = Length of clear span ({ft.) ; 

f = Safe unit fiber stress (1,200 lb. per sq.in. of 
section, for long-leaf yellow pine and white 
oak, and 900 lb. per sq.in., for short-leaf yel- 
low pine). 

In calculating legs for compressive stresses only, the 
formula 
_ £ (700 + 15¢ + ¢?) 


er, (700 + 15 c) (2) 
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should be used, in which 

L = Total load on leg (Ib.) ; 

a = Area of cross-section of leg (sq.in.) ; 

c= Length of leg in inches, divided by its least 

diameter in inches. 
The diameter of the leg must be assumed for trial, 

the most economical section being that in which the safe 
unit fiber stress is not exceeded. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES 

The following practical examples will show the correct 
method of using these formulas. 

Example 1—What size legs would be required for a 
long-leaf yellow-pine timber set in a gangway 12 ft. 
wide, with clear headroom of 8 ft.; the strata being hori- 
zontal? Assume 2,000 lb. per lineal foot for load on 
collar. 

Solution—2,000 * 12 = 24,000 Ib., total load on col- 
lar, and 24,000 — 2 = 12,000 Ib., total load on each leg. 

Assuming the least diameter of the leg to be 43% in., 
the area of section is 0.7854 (43g)? = 15.03 sq.in.; 
and c = 8 & 12 + 4% = 21.94, which substituted in 
Formula 2 gives for the compressive stress in the leg, 

_ 12,000 (700 + 15 X 21.94 + 21.94?) 
é oe 15.03 (700 + 15 X 21.94) 
= 1,172 1b. per sq.in. 

Since 1,172 lb. is less than the unit stress for long-leaf 
yellow pine (1,200 lb.), a 43£-in. stick will support the 
load; however, in this case, it would be advisable to 
use a larger stick, say 8 in. diameter, to allow for defects 
in the wood and unforeseen bending stresses. 

Example 2—Design a long-leaf yellow-pine timber set 
for a gangway 12 ft. wide, with a clear headroom of 8 
ft., the strata having a dip of 45 deg. The writer has 
found 2,000 lb. per lineal foot of collar to be the aver- 
age load in his locality where the dip of the strata is 
very heavy; so we will assume this value in solving the 
problem. 

Solution—Reversing Formula 1, so as to give the value 
of d and substituting the values given for the load per 
lineal foot of collar, unit fiber stress and length of span, 
we have 





5 [ml a e000 122 aN 
ane \ oaaF 35 cans Se LOG T ee ee ean 

The load producing compression in each leg is 24,000 
—— 2 = 12,000 lb. Assuming as before the same bend- 
ing load for the leg, as for the collar 2,000 K 8 = 16,- 
000 lb. bending load on each leg. Then, assuming 1214 
in. as the least diameter of leg and solving for the allow- 
able unit stress due to compression, we have by Formula 
2, sincec = 8 XK 12 + 12144 = 7.68. 

Ee f- C000 E15 @) 1,200 (7000 1b xr 68) 

a tOO+15e+e2 %O+15 X 7.68 + 7.68? 

= 1,118.4 1b. per sq.in. 

The unit stress due to bending, for a total load of 
16,000 lb., as found above, is calculated by solving For- 
mula 1 for f; thus, 

wl? 2,000 x 82 

~ 0.065 d3 0.065 X 12.58 














= 1,008.2 1b. per sq.in. 


838 COAL 
The unit stress due to compression is 
L 12,000 
Sc = o-7e54 G2 = 0.7BBE XK 12.B2 8 


0.7854 & 12.52 

The total stress in the leg due to bending and com- 

pression is therefore 
1,008.2 + 97.8 = 1,106 1b. per sq.n. 

As the unit stress produced by the loads is thus shown 
to be nearly equal to but less than the allowable unit 
stress, a 1214-in. stick is the most economical section 
to use. 


THE USE OF THE SECTION MopuLus 


When calculating beams of special cross-section, as steel 
I-beams, it is customary to employ an expression called 
the “section modulus” of the beam. The section modu- 
lus (S) of a beam is a value that multiplied by the unit 
fiber stress (f) of the material gives the bending moment 
(M) of which such beam is capable of supporting, as ex- 
pressed by the formula 

Me ais (3) 

But, for a beam uniformly loaded and supported at 

each end, the bending moment (J), in inch-pounds, is 
12 wl? 
8 

Combining equations 3 and 4 gives for the section 

modulus 


M = 





= 1.5 wl? (4) 


wl? 
— 5 
ye ©) 


Example 3—Design a steel timber set for a gangway 
12 ft. wide, with a clear headroom of 8 ft., the strata 
having a heavy dip, assuming a fiber stress for steel, f = 
16,000 lb. per sq.in. 

Solution—The average load per lineal foot on the collar 


t= 185 


being assumed, as before, w = 2,000 lb. and the span 
being 7 = 12 ft., the required section modulus, in this 
case, is 


wil? 1.5 * 2,000 x 122 
y= ttle = tare 000 am 27 
Any one of the following sections, taken from steel man- 
ufacturers’ handbooks, will be satisfactory: 8-in.-32.5- 
lb. Bethlehem girder beam, section modulus, 28.6; 8-in.- 
32-lb. Bethlehem H-column, section modulus 26.9; 10-in.- 
30-lb. standard I-beam, section modulus, 26.8. A 10-in.- 
30-lb. I-beam is the most economical section, but an H- 
beam, or girder beam, is to be preferred as it has a 
broader bearing surface. 
Assuming the leg to be a 10-in.-25-lb. I-beam, which 


has an area a = 7.37 sq.in.; radius of gyration, r = 
0.97; and section modulus, S = 24.4; using Gordon’s 


formula for medium steel, fixed-end column and solving 
for ultimate strength (P), we have 
5 ees 1 00000 Fe 50,000 
(12 DL)? (123% 18)* 
36,000 r2_ 36,000 < 0.972 
With a safety factor of 4, the safe unit stress is 





= 39,308 1d. 








1+ 


39,308 
—— = 9,827 lb. 

4 

Again, assuming the same unit bending load for the 
leg as for the collar, w = 2,000 lb. per lineal foot, and 


the length of the leg being ] = 8 ft. the bending moment, 
applying Formula 4, is 
M=1.5 wi? = 1.5 2,000 & 8% = 192,000 e-Ib. 
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This makes the unit fiber stress due to bending 
M _ 192,000 _ : 
iP = aa = iA Re = 7,869 lb. per sq.m. 


The unit stress due to compression, for a 12-ft. span, 

the sectional area of the leg being a = 7.37 sq.in. is 
ie 2 0002 
Teg = 2X8 
which makes the total unit stress due to bending and 
compression 
7,869 + 1,628 = 9,497 1b. per sq.in. 

This actual stress in the leg is less than the safe stress, 
therefore a 10-in.-25-lb. I-beam will satisfy the conditions 
assumed in this case. 


= 1,628 ld. per sq.in., 


a 
German Post-Pulling Device 


A German device which may be termed a post puller, 
although it differs from what is commonly understood in 
the United States by that name, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is described in Gltickauf by 
“Mining Assessor” Doctor Beissel, of Aachen. 

The device constitutes essentially a joint or hinge in the 
post which may be released by pulling a rope, thus allow- 
ing the post to be buckled and brought down. The post 
is cut obliquely into two segments, so that it tends to slide 











RM ei Fig. 2 


DETAILS AND OPERATION OF POST PULLER 


apart under the rock pressure. The sliding action is re- 
sisted by friction and also by the mechanical joint. When 
the latter is loosened, the pulling apart of the post is an 
easy matter. 

In Fig. 1, a and b are the segments of the sawed post. 
The piece a carries a collar with lugs d. Against these 
rests a bell-crank lever e, which is pivoted at g to the 
collar f around the lower segment of the post. The hook 
or latch h with the rope eyelet 7 is pivoted at the bottom 
of the ring and carries a point which is driven into the 
post through a hole in the ring above the lower part 
of the lever e, thus holding this lever in position. 

Thus when the latch h is pulled outward by the rope, the 
lever e is released. he lever e is loosely pivoted to the 
upper collar by the pin & to keep the upper and lower 
portions of the device from dropping apart when relaxed. 

The post is pulled by a rope in the eyelet 7 This re- 
leases the lever e, which turns on its pivot, relieves the 
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pressure against the lugs d and permits the upper part 
of the post to slide off the lower. 

These pullers have been given a long trial in seams 
about 7 ft. thick pitching 45 deg. They are put on the 
posts aboveground so that setting the timber in the mine 
takes only the usual time. In order to allow the proper 
amount of friction at the joint, a post of 4-in. diameter 
should be sawed at 30 deg. and one of 714-in. at 38 deg. 
For various practical reasons it is better to make the joint 
near the top of the post. 

Numerous advantages are claimed for this device. It 
is patented and its manufacture is in the hands of the 
Eschweiler Bergwerks-Verein, Eschweileraue, Germany. 

Extracts from a Superintende- 

ent’s Diary 


After being driven almost to desperation by repeated 
failure to devise a satisfactory dockage system, I believe 
I have hit upon a scheme at last that will fill the bill. 

Reviewing the various dockage schemes that we have 
tried at different times, I became impressed with the fact 
that in none of them had we made an attempt to reward 
miners who were doing satisfactory work or even to show 
them that we appreciated their efforts. I recalled that 
in all lines of industry prizes and bonuses have become 
recognized as valuable aids, and I could think of no good 
reason why miner folk should not be susceptible to the 
same influences as other laboring men. 

With that thought as a starting point, I worked up 
the plan which I have just put into effect. 

I had in mind two things—first, recognition of good 
work, and then a suitable reward. 

We have several foremen whose duty it is to wander 
about in the mines, keeping tab on the loaders to see 
that they load clean coal. These men are to be replaced 
with honor men chosen from the ranks of the miners. 
At the close of each two weeks’ period we will select men 
who have made the best records for clean coal as shown by 
our slate reports during that period, and they will act as 
loading inspectors, showing the others just how the load- 
ing should be done; because of their record they can speak 
with authority. For this work we will pay them a rate 
twice as large as they earned as miners during the 
previous two weeks. They are thus granted recognition 
and suitable reward. 

But we will not let the reward rest with that. We 
wanted to arrange the reward so that all of the men could 
profit by the improvement, and to accomplish this end 
we will divide with the men any increase in the value 
of our coal because of its better quality. In our case 
this is very easily determined. All of our small sizes have 
to be handled through a washer, and the washer loss is 
dependent entirely upon the amount of slate that the 
miner loads with his coal. If the records show that we 
have reduced the washer loss 200 tons during a two weeks’ 
period, we will credit the men with one-half, or 100 tons, 
as a bonus, valuing it as washed coal. 

Taking the average for the last 12 months, we found 
- that the washer loss was 10 per cent. of the total tonnage 
handled by the washer, and we are to use that as the basis 
for determining how much improvement has been made. 

I had a hard time getting our general manager to con- 
sent to a trial of the plan, as he was afraid of the precedent 
that might be established. Our local union committee 
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finally agreed, however, that we might adopt ‘the plan 
and let it remain in force during the unexpired term of 
our present contract, and then withdraw it entirely if 
we desired. They were largely governed by the fact that 
we were really not making a change in the contract price. 
This made it easier for our manager to give his consent. 
According to my prediction, the quality of our coal will 
improve to a noticeable extent during the first few months 
and then reach a standard that will be hard to improve 
upon. The men will have learned by that time to live 
up to their increased income, and we will be able to 
supply the increased income by increasing the digging 
price in return for more liberal dockage rules; this will 
automatically rid us of all undesirables. 
& 
Rapid Imcrease in Automobile 
Coal Trucks 


As indicating the rapid change being made in the 
type of delivery equipment in use by the retail dealers, 
the credit departments of the various shippers report nu- 
merous inquiries from automobile concerns as to the stand- 
ing of some of their customers. It is really remarkable 
in some of the larger cities to note the rapid increase 
in the use of automobiles for coal delivery. New trucks 
are seen on the streets almost hourly. Practically all of 
the wholesale houses, too, have outfitted their salesmen 
with runabouts. 

& 


An Injunction Is Dissolved 


By a decree of Judge Moser, of Sunbury, the prelimi- 
nary injunction secured by the Kingston Coal Co. to re- 
strain the Plymouth Coal Co. from stopping its fans and 
pumps at the abandoned Dodson colliery at Plymouth 
has been dissolved at the cost of the plaintiff. An opin- 
ion in the case is soon to follow. 

Several months ago, after injunctions were secured by 
Plymouth Borough to restrain the Plymouth Coal Co. 
from further mining in order to safeguard the borough 
against a serious subsidence of the surface, the Plymouth 
Coal Co. abandoned its Dodson colliery. The Kingston 
Coal Co., which operates the Gaylord colliery adjoining, 
then secured a preliminary injunction to restrain the 
Plymouth Coal Co. from removing its pumps and stopping 
its fans, on the ground that water and gas would enter 
the Gaylord colliery through openings in a barrier pillar. 

The Plymouth Coal Co. denied liability and responsi- 
bility for keeping its fans and pumps in operation after 
being compelled to abandon its colliery. The cost of run- 
ning fans and pumps and the responsibility for cutting 
through the barrier pillar also entered into the case. The 
injunction was heard before Judge Moser, and after final 
hearing and arguments, the court directs that the pre- 
liminary injunction awarded Mar. 29, 1915, be dissolved. 


Railway Coal-Storage Plants 


Tn our issue of Oct. 16, 1915, we republished an article 
entitled “Railway Coal-Storage Plants” from the pages 
of a contemporary. Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, 
write us saying that the coal-station machinery referred to 
on page 626 was not furnished by the Ogle Construction 
Co. as stated, but by the Roberts & Schaefer Co. The 
cranes were built as stated by the Link-Belt Co. 
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A kew *“*Dont’s” for Motormen 


By James THomas REYNOLDS* 


The unusual possibilities of danger to the hfe and 
limb of not only the young men who generally operate 
the motors underground, but through any careless act of 
theirs to every employee in the mine at times, are only 
too obvious to anyone whose work takes him into one 
mine, let alone many. These pernicious opportunities 
for man-injury and equipment-destruction are glaringly 
plentiful to those who have reason to look over many 
different mines in many different states. 

A man whose work lies in one mine may see much 
he would have otherwise—motors run deliberately with- 
out regard to safety of costly material or even the lives 
of the motormen and snappers themselves. In travel- 
ing from one mine to another one sees so much done 
that should not be done, so much omitted that ought 
not to be omitted and so much faulty operation through 
bad mining conditions as well as bad practices on the 
part of the operatives that the wonder is, not that so 
many lives are lost through this cause or causes and so 
many men are injured, but that the result is not worse. 

The intent of the following suggestions, however, is 
not to fully cover this entire subject, which of course 
takes in not only the carelessness incidental to the men 
themselves whose duty is to run the underground motors, 
but the conditions of the road- 
ways, tracks, etc., over which ! 
they are compelled to operate. 
These conditions vary as the 
mines themselves vary—more’s 
the pity! Uniformity of ac- 
tion and care is fortunately 
possible to the personnel, and 
it is directly to the latter that 
I address a few “dont’s” which 
may easily be memorized by 
the motorman and helper who 
have a tendency to thoughtless- 
ness while working. 

Trusting these may be the 
indirect means somewhere of 
saving a life or saving some- 
one from injury, I append 
them as jotted down -in my 
notebook, without effort at logi- 
cal sequence: 

Don’t forget that safety 
is your first consideration. 

Don’t allow anyone except 
those authorized by the mine 
foreman to ride on your trip or 
motor. Injury or death may 
result therefrom, in which case 
remember that YOU would be 
held responsible. 

Don’t leave your trip where 
it will obstruct the passage of 
air if this can possibly be 
avoided (and it generally can 
by a little more care and 
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_.*Mine-safety inspector, Aetna 
Tife Insurance Co., Houston, 
Penn. 
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Cause Unknown 


By R. T. StRoHM 


HE miner, as he left his job, 
Cleaned out his soothing brier; 
The ashes fell among the gob 
And set the stuff afire. 
The owners wagged their heads—and jaws; 
They spouted threat and fustian; 
And then announced that ancient cause, 
“Spontaneous combustion.” 


He left some carbide when he quit, 
The rules of safety spurning; 
The moisture soon got into it 
And started things to burning. 
They sought the cause with might and main, 
By quizzing and inspection, 
But all their striving was in vain; 
It still escaped detection. 


A timber for his mine lamp made 
A rather handy holder, 

Until the flame, by currents swayed, 
Had set the wood a-smolder; 

And though the inquiry brought out 
A world of elocution, 

The problem still was left in doubt; 
It quite defied solution. 


He threw a wornout wick aside, 
All thought of risk disclaiming; 

It fell on timber old and dried, 
And later set it faming. 

From lip to ear wild guesses sped, 
And theories flew faster, 

But this is what the verdict read: 
“Mysterious disaster.” 
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effort), and don’t open a door to pass your trip through 
without closing it; for, failing in either of these precau- 
tions, you may, particularly if the mine is gassy, cause 
by such apparently trivial action your own death as well 
as that of all in the mine. 

Don’t hurry to gain five minutes and by so doing 
lose an hour; it’s a poor “gain” on the cost sheet. 

Don’t use abusive language to the foreign miners who 
at first fail to understand you. Without the miner there 
is neither work nor pay for the motorman. Remember 
that if they can’t speak your language you have nothing 
on them in that; it is 10 to 1 that you cannot speak theirs. 

Don’t allow your trip to get beyond control, but if 
this contingency arises, keep a cool head. This some- 
times plays a great part in getting out of a bad mess with 
a whole hide. 

Don’t allow any unauthorized person to handle the 
controlling parts of your motor; accidents and loss of 
life have sometimes resulted from the motorman’s in- 
difference to this precaution. 

Don’t fail to report any bad track immediately to the 
proper roadman, and if this fails of result, to the fore- 
man. Remember, a penny spike in time may save the com- 
pany a costly motor and you your health or life itself. 

Don’t get reckless and “pull her wide open” when mat- 
ters don’t seem to be going smoothly. The greatest day’s 
run isn’t always to the daredevil motorman’s credit; he’s 
too apt to get into a smashup 
just when he thinks he has 
the record clinched. Moreover, 
it is better for the company 
and you to go steady and be 
safe a thousand times than fast 
and injured once. 

Don’t forget to oil your mo- 
tor when required. 

Don’t pull cars back over 
frogs and through switches to 
replace them on the track. 
You are not putting yourself 
in good standing with the com- 
pany or the foreman by saving 
ten minutes’ time and destroy- 
ing $10 worth of cars, motor 
and roadway. The firm has 
supplied you with climbers 
with which to replace cars. 

Don’t forget that the motor 
boss is paid by the company 
to give you orders. These 
may not always be to your lik- 
ing, but remember he’s paid 
to command and you to obey, 
and it’s useless to take your 
“revenge” by leaving the trip 
standing and quitting without 
notice, thinking the plant will 
have to shut down. It won't. 
I know, because I’ve tried it. 

And when you think you 
must take an unnecessary 
chance with your life, even if 
you forget yourself, don’t fail 
to remember those at home. 
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SYNOPSIS—A practical method of draining a 
water pocket in piping carrying steam under 28 
in. of vacuum is here described. 





Fig. 1 shows the -24-in. exhaust piping from a 500-kw. 
turbine to the surface condenser installed at the central 
power station of the Century Coal Co., at Century, W. 
Va. This condenser operates under 28-in. vacuum re- 
ferred to a 30-in. barometer, or practically 1 lb. absolute 
pressure. 

The turbine exhausts downward, and the steam, after 
passing through the gate valve, must rise about 10 ft. 
to the inlet of the condenser. Water collects in the lower 
part of this 24-in. line owing to two causes—first, there 
is a partial condensation of the exhaust steam before 
reaching the condenser, and second, at this plant the 
steam is at times very wet and occasionally even slugs 
of water come over from the boilers. These of course 
collect in the 24-in. line after passing through the turbine. 

While without question some of this water is carried 
up into the condenser by the high velocity of the ex- 
haust steam, still a safe and satisfactory operation of 
the turbine required some method of removing this water 
promptly and automatically. As originally installed 
there was a 2-in. drip line from the lowest part of the 
24-in. pipe to a small pump and hotwell, a float in the 
latter actuating the steam-inlet valve to the pump. 

This arrangement was not satisfactory because of the 
fact that local conditions prevented the pump being 
placed at such a depth as would give the inlet water to 
the pump sufficient head for the automatic controlling 
of the pump at variable speeds by the float in the hot- 
well. This was an important point in order to take 
care of slugs of water coming over from the boilers. 

To make this point clearer, the float would control 
the pump when the condensate was collecting in small 
quantities ; but with a sudden increase in the condensate, 
the float would open wide the steam-inlet valve, and 
with the low head of water there would not be sufficient 
pressure to force the water into the pump at its in- 
creased speed, causing it to race. It was therefore nec- 
essary to throttle down the pump to make it operate, 
and under such condition it would not automatically re- 
move sudden increases in the condensate. 

It should be borne in mind that the problem was to 
remove water from the 24-in. line which was under 28- 
in. vacuum and that, instead of 14.7 lb. atmospheric pres- 
sure to force water into the pump, there was a maximum 
of 1-lb. pressure, depending of course upon the condition 
of the pump. 


Tue ORIGINAL PLAN INCLUDED THREE VALVES 


The original theoretical plan for removing the water 
by a barometric drain is shown in Fig. 2. A 2-in. pipe 
line with three valves was run from the 24-in. exhaust 
to the hoisting shaft of the mine, a distance of 130 ft., 
with a minimum downgrade of 114 per cent., then down 
the shaft 34 ft. and turned upward. For convenience 





*Mininge engineer, Century, W. Va. 
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the barometer can be considered as being 30 in. and the 
vacuum in the condenser as 28 in., inasmuch as any change 
in the barometer is accompanied by a corresponding 
change in the absolute pressure of the condenser. 

The proposed operation was as follows: Suppose valves 
A, B and C to be closed and the line included between 
them to be full of water. Upon opening valve C, the 
water would run down and out until it left a column 
34 ft. high, balanced by atmospheric pressure. Above 
the water there would be a practical vacuum. Next sup- 
pose the condenser to be brought up to 28-in. vacuum, 
or 1-lb. absolute pressure. Should valve A now be 
opened, there would be 1-lb. pressure, forcing the water 
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toward the shaft; and this pressure being sufficient to 
lift water 2 ft., the proposition would work theoretically 
if the 2-in. line rose 2 ft. instead of slanting downward 
this amount. However, the line being entirely down- 
grade, the 1-lb. pressure would lower the barometric col- 
umn to 32 ft., and as water entered above, a corresponding 
amount would overflow at the bottom to maintain that 
height of column. 

When ready to shut down, valve A should be closed, 
after which the condenser could be stopped and the col- 
umn of water would be left suspended in the mine shaft 
overnight. The purpose of the valve B was to prime the 
line after closing the valve C, in the event of the water 
column being lost while the turbine was idle, by air 
leaking through the valve A. 
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This proposition depended upon air-tight valves, and 
there is no question but that the more practical plan 
is as shown in Fig. 3. This has been successfully in- 
stalled and is far more efficient, and in addition is en- 
tirely automatic. 

As noted in Fig. 3 a line similar to that shown in 
Fig. 2 was laid, except that there are no valves and the 
lower end of the 2-in. line extends down into a wooden 
tank, 15x15 in. and 161% in. deep, affording ample ca- 
pacity for water to seal the end of the drip lne at all 
times. 

Absolutely no attention to this line is required. When 
the condenser is started, atmospheric pressure forces 
water up the column a distance of 13.6 times the inches 
of vacuum in the condenser (for 28 in., 31.7 ft.), and 
an interesting test can be made by checking the amount 
of water displaced in the tank with the volume of water 
figured to be in the column. Since the absolute pres- 
sure in the 2-in. line above the water column is the 
same as in the condenser and since water will seek its 
level, whether under 100-lb. pressure, atmospheric pres- 
sure or under vacuum, as condensation collects in the 
24-in. turbine exhaust it runs down the 2-in. line to the 
water column in the shaft, and a corresponding amount 
overflows the tank, so that the barometric column main- 
tains the same height, according to the barometer and 
the degree of vacuum maintained in the condenser. 

- It will be noted in Fig. 3 that the 2-in. drip line ex- 
tends within 21% in. of the bottom of the wooden tank. 
What would be the result should the level of the water 
in the tank for any reason recede below the bottom of 
the 2-in. drip line while the condenser is in operation? 
While it is well known that atmospheric pressure will not 
lift water higher than as already explained, still the col- 
umn of water in such a case will be carried up into the 
24-in. line by the velocity of the air going up through 
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the 2-in. pipe. As the top of the water column is ap- 
proached, the pressure existing therein decreases and the 
speed at which this column is carried upward by the air 
gradually rises, as the air after entering at the lower 
end reaches points of lower pressure and expands, until 
all the water in the column has been discharged into the 
24-in. pipe. 

An additional point which I wish to bring out is that 
by a “whirlpool” effect the entire 214 in. of water in 
the tank below the column has been swept up the 2-in. 
line by the velocity of the air being forced up this pipe. 
The vacuum in the condenser was of course destroyed, 

Canary Is Not a Safe Test of 

Deoxygenated Air 


The resistiveness of a canary bird to oxygen deficiency 
has been demonstrated during two explorations of a mine- 
fire area by the apparatus crew of the Bureau of Mines 
from the Pittsburgh station. Duplicate air samples 
that were collected during the first exploration at a 
point 1,000 ft. from the fresh-air base showed on analy- 
sis only 6 and 7 per cent. oxygen respectively, yet the 
canary bird was apparently not affected. The safety 
lamps were extinguished, however, before the apparatus 
crew advanced to the point where these samples were 
collected. 

On the second exploration, to a point 2,000 ft. from 
the fresh-air base, one air sample showed only 2 per cent. 
oxygen, and the canary was of course overcome long before 
this point was reached. However, the bird was carried 
back at once to the point where the analysis had shown 
? per cent. oxygen, and when the apparatus party re- 
turned in 20 min. they were surprised to find that the 
canary had revived in that atmosphere. All the analyses 
were made with an Orsat apparatus at the fresh-air 
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base inside the mine. The atmosphere contained prac- 
tically no carbon monoxide, as the analyses show: 


Sample No. 1 Sample No. 2 
CTD OL OOS CG GOs seas lo bieie aces 0/0 are 2.6% 2.5% 
RORY BGR Oay ce sides Ces co cles soo se vs 7.4% 6.0% 
arhomemonoxider OO) ws cc cccs trace trace 
WiwS akereys., 202 2 0k OM Els CS ee 14.6% 16.8% 


This fire area had been sealed off for 11 months. The 
apparatus explorations showed that no fire existed, and 
the mine was successfully reopened. This demonstration 
of the ability of the canary bird to live in an atmosphere 
so low in oxygen as to be fatal to human life is most im- 
portant. It demonstrates that it is absolutely needful 
to carry a safety lamp to test for oxygen deficiency. The 
canary may be used to indicate the presence of carbon 
monoxide, but that is all. Every rescueman must keep 
this in mind and not say that “I am willing to go any- 
where where the canary survives.” 


Use of Liquid Air for Blasting 
by a New Process* 


The first experiment with liquid air as an explosive 
dates back nearly to the beginning of its industrial, pro- 
duction. Professor von Linde made an explosive called 
“Oxyliquit” by mixing liquid air with charcoal. This ex- 
plosive broth, or paste, was put directly into the drill 
hole and fired by means of cartridges and fuses. 

Since this primitive method gave unsatisfactory re- 
sults, it was modified by filling a suitably prepared card- 
board cylinder with an explosive substance, preferably 
by dipping the whole in liquid air. This method gave 
results, but was lacking in safety and depended on the 
skill of the workmen and quickness of manipulation. The 
trouble was due largely to the enormous difference in tem- 
perature between the liquid air and the surrounding rock, 





*From an article by M. Przyborski, mining inspector, Bud- 
apest, Hungary, in the “Montanistische Rundschau.” 
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so that the air rapidly evaporated in the hole. The maxi- 
mum theoretical life of a blasting cartridge was thus only 
10 min., while in practice it was still shorter. 

Interesting experiments have been made in France by 
Georges Claude, and other experiments which improve 
upon the von Linde method have been conducted in Char- 
lottenburg, Germany, by Kowatsch, with the codperation 
of von Baldus. 

In order to prevent a rapid evaporation of the liquid 
air, Kowatsch puts the cartridge with the dry carbon 
container in the drill hole before introducing the liquid 
air and avoids the dangerous loss of time by necessary 
preparations, such as tamping the hole after the mix- 
ture has been made. The liquid air is not introduced un- 
til time for shotfiring. This reduces the evaporation 
period to a minimum. 

The cardboard cylinder contains a perforated partition 
tube in which is placed a perfectly innocuous mixture 
of infusorial earth and oil or asphalt, or of soot and 
paraffin. The central partition tube incloses a card- 
board tube, over which is thrust another cardboard tube 
to serve for carrying off the evaporation product of the 
liquid air. If several holes are to be fired at once, 
the electric wires are connected. 

The liquid air intended for each hole is provided in a 
suitable quantity in a small flask to the opening of which 
is attached a metal tube with a conical point, into which 
tube is introduced the central tube of the cartridge. To 
charge the cartridge, it suffices to raise the back end of the 
flask. The liquid air is then lifted by pressure of its 
evaporation products (just as water containing gas is 
lifted by pressure of carbonic acid) in the metal tube and 
is forced into the cartridge. At the moment when the 
shot is fired by an electric fuse, the liquid air combines 
with the components of the charge and causes an explo- 
sion of extraordinary energy 
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By ©. W. CRAWFORD* 





SYNOPSIS—When a steam engine is wrecked, 
faulty design is often considered the cause. As 
a matter of fact, however, the machine may be 
the only properly designed piece of apparatus 
about the plant. Efficient separation of entrained 
water from the steam is good insurance against 
engine accidents. 





In spite of all caution and remonstrance mishaps 
occur to the hoisting machinery of coal mines. These 
are called accidents. Sometimes such mishaps are dis- 
astrous, totally or partially disabling the engines. Break- 
ing bed plates, smashing pistons by forcing them over 
or pulling them off the rods; straining keys and loosening 
winding drums, cranks or crankpins; breaking crossheads 
and shearing connecting rod bolts; breaking pillow-block 
caps, ete., are a few of the accidents which render an 
otherwise good engine a veritable scrap heap. The cause 
of these disabilities is generally disputed, and denied 
even if known, but it is to be hoped the truth will prevail 
sooner or later. 

The odium of a smashup is usually put on the builder 
of the engine, whereas he is generally the only innocent 
party in the transaction. 


THe True Cause Is Osvious 


On actual investigation the true cause is not hard to 
find. Water is carried from the boilers in spray, or 
sometimes in solid slugs of greater volume than the 
clearance space in the cylinders; and water being incom- 
pressible, the law of impenetrability provides no space 
for it, and the piston having the right of way, the water 
must get out or any one of the foregoing contingencies 
will happen. Of course some water does get away— 
sometimes—into the steam chest; but the engine being in 
rapid motion, all the water has not the time to escape. 

The piston stops dead on striking the water; but since 
the contact with it is made at the toggling point of the 
crank, the momentum of the heavy drum carries the 
piston forward. The pressure against it is practically 
incaleulable—the strongest mechanical force in nature— 
and it is inevitable that something must break. 

It is a distressful calamity to the mine owner when 
such an accident occurs in the midst of a cold snap and 
an extraordinary demand for coal, laying the mine out 
for a week or a month. 

If such accidents were inevitable or due to some occult 
reason it would indeed be a calamity to all concerned ; 
but since the cause is so transparently apparent and so 
clear to every one who thinks, it would appear a slur on 
the engineering profession. 

This is no new calamity. Such accidents used to occur 
away back in steamboat times before the war; but the 
cure was found in using large steam drums. 

The steam drum is now barred and debarred, ostracized, 
slandered and misrepresented until no one dares to re- 
commend it. The boilermaker is the guilty party. He 


“Crawford & McCrimmon Co., Brazil, Ind. 


not only condemns the steam drum but has reduced the 
steam outlet from the boiler to a size inadequate to 
supply an engine of equivalent horsepower—and_ this 
appears to be a standard among boilermakers. 

This is the first, prime, efficient cause of practically 
all the ills that hoisting engines are heir to. The violent 
ebullition in the boiler raises a spray which is caught up, 
together with some steam, by the pipe through which 
the latter passes at the rate of a mile a minute or more. 

This powerful draft necessarily draws the water in 
swells toward the outlet and obviously must catch more 
or less solid chunks of water at times when, as is often 
the case, the water gets pumped up too high while the 
fireman forgets. Anyway, it is certain the water is 
carried into the cylinders in solid slugs, because no other 
medium accessible to the engine could produce such 
unlimited resistance. 

For comparison, consider the piston which is forced 
on the rod at a pressure of at least 60 tons, equal to 
120,000 lb. The area of the piston (24 in. diameter) 
is 452 sq.in. With steam at 100 lb. per square inch this 
is equal to a total pressure of 45,200 lb. This gives a 
remainder of about 75,000 lb. in favor of the piston— 
and this without reference to the collar at the back and 
the riveting at the front. Whence comes this extraneous 
force that wrecks engines? Steam cannot do it, and 
nothing else except water ever enters the cylinder. 

There is still another mischief which water does in 
the cylinder. Mud in considerable quantity is brought 
over from the boilers with the water, to the detriment 
of valves and rings. ‘The balanced piston rings are 
gummed fast -vith mud and the balance is thus lost, 
making a load of several thousand pounds to be carried 
bythe valve. Plain water is a poor lubricant and when 
mixed with mud it is not improved, while the oil lubri- 
cation is vitiated. 

Entrained water is heated practically, if not quite, to 
the point of evaporation and exhausted in spray to 
humidify the atmosphere. It is not unusual in dry 
seasons to haul water by rail 15 mi. and disseminate 
it in light showers after heating it several hundred 
degrees. But coal is cheap at the mines. 


A SEPARATOR PROVIDES THE REMEDY 


Only one thing is needed to obviate this waste and 
avoid the smashups—since the boilermaker cannot be 
diverted—and that is a separator, one that actually 
separates the water from the steam and that the engineer 
can make for himself out of pipe fittings, or (if such 
can be found) buy for $50 or less. Separators are 
numerous enough in the market—such as they are—but 
their principal function seems to be to separate $150 
from the operator. 

The separator I refer to is not new but is known to 
all mechanical engineers everywhere, and consists (when 
made of pipe fittings) of a tee about two sizes larger than 
the steam pipe, which must be vertical. The tee is 
placed so that the side opening leads horizontally to 
the throttle valve. The top end of the tee is reduced by 
a bushing so as to fit the vertical steam pipe, the end 
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of which is to have a thread sufficiently long to reach the 
center of the side outlet. The lower end of the tee has 
a short pipe attached, for a reservoir with a cap on the 
bottom and a trap connected to remove the condensed: 
water. The reservoir must be large enough to accom- 
modate any slug of water that may come over. 

Such a separator will remove absolutely all the water 
and most of the spray that might otherwise do damage 
by passing ‘through the cylinder. Its action depends on 
the velocity and specific gravity of the entrained water, 
its momentum carrying it past the side outlet into the 
reservoir, where it remains. The steam rises and enters 
the engine through the side outlet. 

It is not expected that this device will give perfectly 
dry steam, but it at least guards against wrecking the 
engine. ‘To get the best result, a dry pipe with a steam 
outlet at least twice the area of the boilermakers’ standard 
should be installed in the boiler, as well as a large header 
line with drip pipes leading back into the boiler below the 
water line. 

Probably not more than one engine in ten runs on 
really dry steam. Ordinary superheating (not extreme) 
renders steam dry enough, and by the time it reaches 
the cylinder it is toned down to about the proper 
saturated dryness for good lubrication and economy. 


ei 
Metropolitan Editors Visit the 
Anthracite Field 


The operators and owners of anthracite mines acted as 
hosts to representatives of the metropolitan press on a 
trip of inspection throughout the anthracite field last 
week. The newspaper men and journalists were taken 
on a special train first to Scranton, where they arrived 
Thursday morning, Nov. 11. Practically all of Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday was spent in a hurried but detailed 
tour, from the most northern of the hard-coal mines to 
the southern collieries in and about Pottsville. 

It is likely that never before were mine operators sub- 
jected to such a crossfire of questions, and it is certain 
that never in the history of anthracite mining have the 
big bosses been so frank in their responses. A real effort 
was made to show coal mining as it actually is, and 
although the operators endeavored to exhibit some of 
their most modern operations, there was not the slightest 
attempt to cover the uglier sides of the business or hide 
the older plants. 

The newspaper men were taken through breakers, 
power houses and all other surface buildings, while two 
trips were made through underground workings. In a 
number of places the homes of the miners were visited. 
Old-time conditions were compared with the more modern 
developments, showing at least the desire on the part of 
the owners to improve the surroundings of their em- 
ployees. The difliculties and dangers of mining were 
represented in their true light, while first-aid provisions 
were shown and described. 

The editors supplemented their visual observations with 
numerous notes covering such matters as wages, costs of 
mining, prices of coal lands and initial outlay for plants. 
They seemed to be more interested in what was being 
done to educate the miners than in the methods of getting 
out coal. Day and night schools came in for much 
comment, and it is probable that mine owners received 
some impressions themselves as to what the outside public 
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expect of those who control the destinies of thousands 
of workingmen. The operators and their guests included 
the following persons: 


COAL MEN 


S. D. Warriner, president, Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 

E. E. Loomis, vice-president, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. 

W. J. Richards, president, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. 

F. M. Chase, vice-president and general manager, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. 

A. C. Dodson, vice-president, Dodson Coal Co. 

T. M. Dodson, vice-president, Charles M. Dodson & Co. 

W. L. Connell, president, Green Ridge Coal Co. 

C. F. Huber, president, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 

S. B. Thorne, president, Temple Coal Co. 

F. H. Hemelright, vice-president, Thorne, Neal & Co. 

J. B. Neale, president, Duck Run Coal Co. 

F. E. Zerbey, general manager, Kingston Coal Co. 

W. A. May, president, Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

W. W. Ingliss, general manager, Hillside Coal and Iron Co. 

Edwin Ludlow, vice-president, L. C. & N. Co. 

Eli T. Conner, Hudson Coal Co. 

Frank Pardee, general manager, A. Pardee & Co. 

Calvin Pardee, Jr., president, Pardee Bros. & Co. 

Percy C. Madeira, president, Madeira, Hill & Co. 

Alvin Markle, G. B. Markle & Co. 

John Markle, president, G. B. Markle & Co. 

A. B. Jessup, general manager, G. B. Markle & Co. 

D. B. Wentz, president, J. S. Wentz & Co. 

J. L. Kemmerer, Whitney & Kemmerer Coal Co. 

Charles Dorrance, Hudson Coal Co. 

E. R. Pettebone, general superintendent, Hudson Coal Co. 

H. H. Brady, president, West End Coal Co. 

Cc. D. Simpson, West End Coal Co. 

J. B. Dickson, Dickson, & Eddy Coal Co. 

Morris Williams, president, Susquehanna Coal Co. 

W. H. Williams, vice-president, Delaware & Hudson Co. 


EDITORS 
W. EH. Brigham, Boston “Transcript.” 
John Ryan, ‘Manufacturers’ Record.” 
Louis Garthe, Baltimore “American.” 
EH. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau. 
J. Fred Essary, Baltimore “Sun.” 
R. W. Wilson, Cleveland “Leader.” 
J. Nevin, United Press. 
Mr. Robinson, Syndicate. 
Frank Strother, ‘‘World’s Work.” 
John Foord, “Journal of Commerce.” 
Ralph Pulitzer, New York “World.” 
C. M. Gilbert, New York “Tribune.” 
C. W. Barron, ‘‘Wall Street Journal.” 
Cc. A. Hebb, Brooklyn “Eagle.” 
C. J. Post, New York “Globe” 
FEF, E. Saward, ‘Coal Trade Journal.” 
F. M. Knowles, New York ‘Mail.” 
B. C. Forbes, New York “American.” 
Harold M. Anderson, New York “Sun.” 
Harold Johnson, ‘Wall Street Journal.” 
EH. Wardman, New York “Press.” 
Lawrence Abbott, “Outlook.” 
Dr. J. A. Sleicher, “Leslie’s Weekly.” 
Mr. Blake, “Collier’s Weekly.” 
John Gavit, New York “Post.” 
E. W. Scudder, Newark “News.”’ 
H. W. Coates, “Black Diamond.” 
Floyd W. Parsons, “Coal Age.’ 
S. H. Barker, Philadelphia “North American” 
John P. Dwyer, Philadelphia “Record.” 
J. H. Lambert, Philadelphia “Telegraph.” 
Ww. A. Connor, Associated Press. 
George W. Douglas, Philadelphia “Evening Ledger.” 
S. W. Meek, Philadelphia “Press.” 
H. L. Collins, Philadelphia “Public Ledger.” 
George Rogers, Philadelphia “Inquirer.” 
O. Phillips, New York “Times.” 


Delay of Coal Shipments—In a suit against a railway 
company for delay in delivering a shipment of coal, the burden 
is on it to show that the delay was caused by a connecting 
line from which it received the shipment. If the delay entails 
loss to the owner substantially equaling the value of the ship- 
ment, he may refuse to receive the coal when tendered to 
him. (Alabama Court of Appeals, Goodwater Manufacturing 
Co. vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co., 69 Southern Reporter, 
343.) 
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Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Imstitute to Meet 


The next regular meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal 
Mining Institute will take place in the convention room 
of the Albany Hotel at Denver, Colo., commencing at 10 
a.m., Noy. 29, and continuing two days. 

The regular business, including the reports of com- 
mittees and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
will receive the attention of the institute, after which 
some very interesting papers will be presented and dis- 
cussed. 

The Albany Hotel has been selected as the official head- 
quarters, and the management has offered the visiting 
members special rates in addition to the free use of the 
convention hall and committee rooms. 

The following committees have been appointed: Ar- 
rangements—W. C. Ferguson, Equitable Building, Den- 
ver; H. C. Glaze, First National Bank Building, Denver ; 
Samuel Tescher, Colorado Building, Denver. Entertain- 
ment—Benedict Shubart, Boston Building, Denver; W. 
H. Bullock, Gas and Electric Building, Denver; J. C. 
Roberts, Golden, Colo. F. W. Whiteside is secretary- 
treasurer and HE. H. Weitzel the president. 

a 
October a Big Month 

The month of October has been a big one in the coal 
industry from the point of tonnage. As a matter of fact, 
when the tonnages are all computed it will be found to 
have been one of the biggest Octobers for many years. 
This is owing to many causes, the chief of which are the 
lack. of household storage, buying during the summer, 
an extremely warm September and trouble looming on 
the horizon next April. 

There is no doubt that this last factor will contribute 
largely to the tonnage for the next five months; so with 
weather anywhere near seasonable the coal business is 
sure to be really active for some time. No particular com- 
plaint is heard about collections these days, from either 
the shipper or the retailer, which is certainly an import- 
ant consideration. 


Winter Meeting of Coal Mining 
Imstitute of America 


The Coal Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn., on Dec. 21, 
22 and 23. The business session will be held at 10 a.m. 
of the first day. At 1:30 the question box will be opened 
and the following questions read: ‘To what extent has 
a machine been developed for mining and loading coal? 
Leaders S. A. Taylor and W. A. Weldin. What part 
should the gasoline locomotive take in mine haulage? 
Is the purchase of power advisable for coal-mining opera- 
tions? Leader J. F. Jenks, general manager West Penn 
Electric Co. 

At 6:30 p.m. the institute dinner at $1.50 per plate 
will be held and Sion B. Smith will speak on “The 
Bearing of the New Compensation Act on the Coal-Min- 
ing Industry of Pennsylvania,” and H. B. Mellor will 
explain the mining extension work of the University of 
Pittsburgh, with which he is associated. 

On the second day, Dec. 22, W. H. Howarth, the mine 
inspector, will discuss “Methods of Concentrating Mining 
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in the Lower Connellsville District” and S. B. Belden, 
“The Use of Storage Batteries in Mines.” At 1:30 
p.m. Joseph Williams will give the advantages of per- 
missible explosives and Joseph Knapper will point out 
their disadvantages. Edwin M. Chance will read a paper 
on “Mine Gases,” and G. A. Burrell will describe a new 
methane detector. 

On the third day J. H. White, of the Bureau of Mines, 
will discuss “Welfare Work in Its Relation to Workmen’s 
Compensation” and H. M. Wilson, director National 
Safety Council, will read a paper entitled “Workmen’s 
Compensation and Mine Safety with Reference to Cost 
of Producing Coal.” Adjournment will follow at noon. 
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Anthracite Refunds 


The refund of the Pennsylvania state tax on anthra- 
cite has been delayed pending a decision on the request 
for a rehearing made by the attorneys for the state. It 
is now possible that, by the time the issue on the law 
of 1913 is reheard and settled, action on the act of 1915 
will contrive to keep the dealers in an expectant frame 
of mind. 

In addition to this it is now rumored that the reduc- 
tion of 40c. per ton on anthracite-coal freight rates to 
Philadelphia ordered by the Public Service Commission 
will soon be again brought forward by a final decision 
of the commission. It will be remembered this was to 
go into effect last January, but was appealed by the rail- 
roads. If by a fortuitous chain of circumstances the 
dealers should receive a refund on this account also, it 
would mean a great deal to them. It is also well to 
recall that the reduced freight rates ordered on anthra- 
cite to interstate points by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are supposed to become effective Dec. 1, to which 
date the order was suspended on request of the railway 
companies for time in which to prepare their tariffs. 
Market for Coal in Portugal 


Prices of coal in Portugal, already double what they 
were before the war, are gradually increasing, says Com- 
merce Reports, and the supply of fuel on hand is small. 
The latest quotations for Welsh coal are $10.20 to $10.70 
and $11.90 to $12.90 cif. Lisbon. Lower qualities bring 
$9.25 to $9.50. The English freight rate .is also advanc- 
ing and is now $4.15 to $4.85 a ton. 

Local dealers generally admit that America could supply 
this market if freights from the United States were around 
$4.85 to $6.10 per ton. Some cargoes of Pocahontas 
coal have arrived here recently and are giving satisfaction, 
but on account of the high freight it is difficult for this 
fuel to compete in price with the Cardiff coal generally 
used in Portugal. 
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The Winter Meeeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute will 
be held this year at Lexington, Ky., on Friday and Satur- 
day, Dec. 3 and 4, 1915. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold its annual meeting on 
Nov. 20, 1915, at Springfield, Ill. Election of officers will be 
held and the day will end with a banquet. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its winter 
meeting at Fairmont, W. Va., on Dec. 8 and 9, 1915. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. N. Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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SYNOPSIS—Subdistrict President O’ Neill makes 
further charges against Colver officials. Progress 
is made in Illinois in the codperative store bust- 
ness. The eastern Ohio miners finally ask for 
lower freight rates, and evidence in the Hocking 
district shows that railroads make excessive profits. 





It will be remembered that Charles O’Neill, subdistrict 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, alleged 
that he was violently assaulted at the Colver hotel by parties 
who desired to prevent him from organizing the miners at 
the Colver mines. (For further information see ‘Coal Age,” 
Oct. 30, p. 713, and Nov. 6, p. 758). O’Neill now brings a fur- 
ther charge to the effect that when he was riding in an auto- 
mobile with James Mooney and Armada Pellizarri, organizers 
of the union, he was followed by two automobiles. One drew 
ahead of his automobile and stopped, thus trapping O’Neill 
and his friends. O’Neill alleges that in the automobiles were 
E. F. Saxman, general manager of the Ebensburg Coal Co.; 
his son, P. M. Saxman, superintendent of the mines; J. 
Sweisle, proprietor of a hotel at Colver, and J. A. Wilkinson, 
Ira Meyers and Richard Crouse, mine guards at Colver. These 
men, he says, jumped from the automobiles and dragged the 
three men from their machine and beat them till they were 
-cut and bleeding. They then jumped into their automobiles 
and drove off. a 


A Strike in Violation of Contract to Arbitrate 


The union in the Kanawha district has at last induced the 
few miners of the Montgomery Coal Co. to return to work. 
Their agreement required them to arbitrate their difficulty 
and prohibited them from seeking to obtain a decision in 
their favor by abstaining from work. They were idle for 
seven weeks, returning to work on Nov. 11. District Vice- 
President J. J. Cunningham and National Organizer H. D. 
Friel induced them to end the strike. 

The labor situation in West Virginia and Ohio is so bound 
up with the question of freight rates, as is recognized by 
the operators, miners and the public, that further reference 
to freight matters is permissible in this column. As has been 
stated the West Virginia operators have for a long time felt 
that the 15c. increase in freight rates west would never be 
put in operation. 

It has been announced, though not officially, that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. will not file tariffs with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission providing for the increased rate. 
George F. Randolph, first vice-president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Ry., is quoted as saying that his road has made no 
definite decision on the subject. The Norfolk & Western Ry. 
appears also to be undecided. A largely attended meeting 
of operators has been held in New York City at which mat- 
ters were discussed at length with the railroads. Another 
meeting is set for Nov. 17 and will be held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. t 


If West Virginia Escapes Higher Freight Rates, Ohio Will 
Ask For Lower Rates 


The eastern Ohio operators have now made complaints be- 
fore the Ohio Public Utilities Commission protesting against 
the rates charged for hauling coal by all the four steam rail- 
roads operating in that section of the state. In doing this 
they supplement the action of the district officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America in Ohio. They request that 
the court will reduce the rates to a point where they will not 
be “unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory.” 

The Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association, comprising 
all the principal operators in Belmont, Jefferson and Har- 
rison Counties, filed complaints against the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral, in which it is alleged that the coal rates are “excessive, 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory.” The Cambria 
Mining Co., which operates extensive mines in Belmont 
County, complained separately against the rates charged by 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. and on the same ground. 

Though the complaint brought by the miners’ organiza- 
tion soon developed into a contest between the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., operating in the Hocking district, and the Hocking 
Valley and Toledo & Ohio Central, which railroads handle 
most of the coal from that district, the entrance of the east- 
ern Ohio operators with specific complaints against the four 


coal-carrying roads in the eastern Ohio district gives prom-. 
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ise that an adjustment of coal rates throughout the state 
will be made by the Ohio Public Service Commission. 

It is probable that inasmuch as the complaints of the 
eastern Ohio operators were made separately from that of 
the miners’ organization and the Sunday Creek Coal Co., the 
eastern Ohio rates may be determined in a separate decision 
from those of the Hocking district. 

They were induced to ally themselves in the contest against 
the railways because they had ceased to hope that they would 
be able to secure an increase of West Virginia interstate 
rates. It is expected to be shown that many of the railway 
coal rates have not been changed or revised in a generation, 
although methods of transportation have in that time under- 
gone almost revolutionary changes. 


Large Profits Made in Ohio Coal Transportation 


The most important development when the hearing of the 
complaint was resumed was the evidence of Rate Expert C. W, 
Hillman, who went over the books of the Hocking Valley Ry, 
which is one of the defendants in the case. This company is 
earning a profit of about 200 per cent. on coal shipments: 
from Nelsonville to Columbus and about 85 per cent. profif: 
on shipments from the former point to Toledo, Fostoria and 
Marion, according to Hillman. He testified that the total 
cost of shipping coal from Nelsonville to Columbus is 21c. 
a ton, for which the shipper is charged 65c. 

The cost of moving coal from Nelsonville to Toledo is 
about 47c., while the shipper is charged 85c. for the service. 
Hillman’s figures also covered other points on the line. He 
was aided in the examination of the company’s books by 
Several other authorities, including Beman Thomas, who is 
the commission’s regular rate expert. The hearing will prob- 
ably last at least 10 days. 

Attorney John F. Wilson, representing the Hocking Valley 
Ry., tried to undermine the testimony of C. W. Hillman. Not 
only did he question Hillman’s impartiality and bring out 
the fact that he is in the pay of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
which is the force behind the miners, but he also attacked 
the testimony at various points by attempting to get admis- 
sions that the estimates and calculations from the Hocking 
Valley’s books and records are inaccurate and incomplete. 

The matter may have importance later if the case reaches 
the Supreme Court after disposition by the commission. It 
is to the court that appeal must be taken by either party 
dissatisfied with the finding made. 

The principal object of attack by Mr. Wilson was Mr. 
Hillman’s division of charges as between freight and passen- 
ger traffic. Mr. Hillman insisted that any other methods than 
those he used in arriving at results would make but little 
variation in the final figures. He declared that in one case 
the difference was only $5,000 in a general item of $4,500,000, 
or less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Illinois, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Colorado 


In Illinois coédperative store management is making con- 
tinued progress. The Union Fuel and Supply Co., which is 
really owned by local No. 755, of Staunton, Ill, has just 
purchased the building of Jacob Moehrman in the Luker- 
Moehrman-Schmidt Block. A new warehouse will soon be 
built near the Wabash R.R. track. 

As noted in the last issue, John P. White recently took 
charge of District 21 and appointed executive officers in place 
of Peter Hanraty, of McAlester, Okla. and William Mc- 
Lachlin, of Huntingdon, Ark. Apparently the charges 
against Hanraty, like those against Howat, do not prevent 
his being extremely popular. Both Hanraty and McLachlin 
received the majority of the nominations cast for the offices 
that they formerly held and recently resigned. All the dis- 
trict officers now temporarily dispossessed in District 21 are 
looking for reélection, the date of which has not yet been 
set. District No. 21 covers Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

In “Coal Age” of Sept. 25 were recorded the conditions 
leading up to the arrest of Horace N. Hawkins and Fred W. 
Clark, counsel for the United Mine Workers, on charges of 
subornation of perjury. Judge Wiley, of Alamosa, quashed 
this case in the district court. The case was filed by Fred 
Farrar, the attorney-general of Colorado, and the charge was 
inducing Grover Hall, a juror in the trial of John R. Lawson, 
to make untrue representations to the effect that he had been 
coerced into agreeing with the verdict of guilty. 

In South Wales, England, it is reported that 50,000 miners 
tendered on Nov. 15 two weeks’ notice that they would stop 
work until all the men employed in the collieries joined the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation. It is time that strict meas- 
ures of control be applied to this exceptionally disloyal union. 
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Beneficiary Imsurance Funds 


There are many operators who have started beneficiary 
insurance funds. Coal Age is anxious to obtain some ac- 
count of their operations for publication so that its read- 
ers who are desirous of establishing such institutions may 
have an opportunity to model them on the basis of the 
more successful of such funds. Recently an inquiry 
was received asking for information, and the answer made 
was distressingly meager, the companies that had estab- 
lished such funds having been painfully modest. 

The Trend of Conditions on 

New Coal Contracts 


This is ordinarily not a season during which many fuel 
contracts are placed. Orders such as that at Auburn, 
Me., for county buildings (p. 738) awarding 500 tons 
for less than $4.75 for Georges Creek, however, show a 
normal condition for this time of year. While the Bay 
State Street Ry. purchase of 15,000 tons of New River 
(p. 738) and that of the City of Boston for 12,500 tons 
(p. 787) were both cases of emergency buying, partly to 
secure extra supplies and partly to replace coal that had 
been deemed unsatisfactory, the prices showed the 
strength of the market for spot delivery and for ship- 
ments between now and Apr. 1. 

The Crocker-Burbank Co., Fitchburg, Mass., order 
(p. 738) for 50,000 tons of Georges Creek for 12 months 
from Oct. 1, also an out-of-season contract, is understood 
to have been placed at full circular prices, but contracts 
made for the year beginning Apr. 1 are on an entirely 
different basis. 

The announcement early in October (p. 662) that one 
of the large distributors would name a low price for 
handling coal for delivery inland from Mystic Wharf, 
Boston, Apr. 1, 1916, to Apr. 1, 1917, has led to marked 
developments. From a handling charge that meant $3.60 
on cars Boston if the Hampton Roads base figure continue 
$2.85, quotations have through competition slid ‘down 
25c. to $3.35, and probably the bottom is not yet reached. 
Thus we have a novel situation—prices for shipments 
prior to Apr. 1 quite firm, and deliveries for a year there- 
after as low as any season quotation in years and with a 
“protection” against a further decline. A large tonnage 
has already been covered in for the next contract year, but 
for the most part it has been closed along the usual chan- 
nels; that is, by shippers holding the business the current 
year. There are cases, however, of large tonnages being 
bid away by aggressive merchants, and there are cases of 
reprisal in plenty. All told it is unwholesome price war- 
fare and doesn’t augur very well for operating returns. 
The contracts closed are of the kind that are placed within 
limited circles and are accessible ovly to dealers in close 
personal touch. 

For a time it was expected this “soft spot” would be 
strictly confined to inland trade “on cars Boston” and to 
points where other distributing ports like Portsmouth, 


Providence, etc., compete with Boston, but the same 
indications are now appearing in quotations made along- 
side dealers’ wharves—first those accessible by lighter 
from Boston and latterly places accessible to steamers 
and barges. 

The only contract activity in the Philadelphia market 
has been in the municipal business. The deficiency con- 
tract (No. 1573, pp. 699, 828) recently awarded by the 
Water Bureau was taken at very much higher prices, 
there being an almost complete change of contractors. 
The trade shows very little willingness to enter into new 
contracts on account of the expiration of the agreement 
with the miners at the end of March. This is shown by 
a number of small contracts going begging, such as 
schools and institutions. Many of these have delayed 
buying until now, and find few and in some instances no 
tenders at all for their business, compelling them to pur- 
chase at the market rates. 

Usually at this time of the year the anthracite operators 
begin to tie up their steam users to contracts for the new 
year, but up to this time no effort whatever has been made 
in this direction, although some of the companies have 
announced their willingness to carry customers on the 
old contracts until the end of March. These are isolated 
instances, however, and it is expected that the companies 
will soon solicit their regular contracts, the delay seeming 
to be due more to uncertainty as to what the prices will be. 

In Ohio one of the larger office buildings has laid in its 
supply at $1.75 per ton for Hocking nut, pea and slack 
delivered, while the same quality of coal was bought last 
year for $1.65. 

The price at which the City Council of East St. Louis 
awarded a contract to the William Helfrish Coal Co. 
(p. 662) for furnishing about 1,000 tons of 2-in. shaker- 
screened coal to the city departments was $1.60 delivered, 
which was regarded as a favorable figure. 
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Paying Mine Workers Both for 
Time and for Output 

The public is quite generally of the opinion that the 
wage based on performance—the piece or ton wage—is 
the one which makes most certainly for efficiency, but it 
may well be doubted whether that popular idea is true. 
A certain definite wage for a certain amount of output 
is eventually set, and increased advantages to the opera- 
tive which will enable him to do more work are not 
allowed to alter the output wage. 

As a result there is no tendency on the part of the 
employer to aid his employee by improving conditions 
after any of the known methods, such as training the 
workman, routing his work, providing him promptly 
with the material for his labor, speeding his machinery 
or providing him with efficient tools. 

Thus while output wages make the workman more 
efficient, they make the operator less disposed to provide 
for economy. As a result the outcome is probably less 
favorable than if the workman had no interest in effective 
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labor, and his employer by harrying him could gather in 
all the profit resulting from proper methods of operating. 
In coal mining the operator has his coal mined at a certain 
price per ton, say 50c. So long as there is such a scale 
fixed, the operator feels no direct need to enable every 
man to produce a big tonnage. 

In hauling the coal, in dumping and cleaning it, in 
providing power to mine it, the operator can make econo- 
mies, but in the mining of it 50c. per ton is for him the 
unvarying rate, so that on about two-thirds of the cost 
he can make neither savings nor losses. 

He may fill up his mines with unnecessary men; he 
can start the plant in the morning without railroad cars 
available and shut down the tipple after a few hours of 
perfunctory work; he can let the men go in to load and 
find their places not cut; he can permit the undercutters 
to find their rooms occupied by loaders; he can allow 
the workmen to be hampered for lack of power or of 
pumps or to be hindered by drivers or trackmen, or he 
can tie them up by bad ventilation or antiquated or 
expensive methods of working, and still the rate is 50c. 
per ton—the scale rate of the district—for there is no 
premium on the operator’s codperation with his men. 

The workman may well be efficient out of pure honesty 
of disposition or solely because he likes to work hard. 
There ave such men, but they are of course only too few. 
But with operators mere honest intent, mere alertness 
to seek the good of the workman is not enough. The mine 
owner and his superintendent may be both honest and 
alert and yet do the workmen and the state much harm. 

For to get a perfect codrdination between railroad 
employees, trimmers, rock and coal dumpers, drivers, cut- 
ters, loaders, tracklayers, pumpers and engineers involves 
the hiring of many bosses and the laying out of the work- 
ings at much expense to produce these results. Also 
sometimes the daymen whom the operator must pay must 
lie idle to afford the miners a chance to work. The 
purchase of much equipment and machinery is also neces- 
sary to enable the miner to put out a good day’s output. 

For the advantage of the day hands all aids to codrdina- 
tion and to effective output are well justified, for the 
operator can save by carefully watching his opportunities, 
but that rate of 50c. per ton to the miner and loader 
cannot be reduced. It is a stumbling block to economy. 

For a long time it retarded the introduction of steel 
rails into rooms and prevented the use of reliable part- 
ings at the room necks. At one time the operator pro- 
vided the props any length he chose; the men could always 
cut them to length on their own time. In many cases 
the men were asked to wander around the mines to find 
spikes and ties and rails in unspecified chambers and 
required to drag them to their own rooms for relaying. 
And this because the operator had no interest in efficient 
mining, whatever he might have in efficient ‘transporta- 
tion or dumping. 

That 50c. per ton is fixed; there is no chance for him 
to clip it. There are many ways in which by better 
machinery, more superintendence, better management, 
more suitable equipment, training of the men and new 
methods of working that 50c. could be cut with benefit to 
both operator and miner, but one cannot blame the latter 
for opposing such a cut, for he cannot be sure that the 
advantages promised will be all they are alleged to be or 
will always be forthcoming. 
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The operator honest and alert to help the miner can- 
not be asked to give up his only hope of not losing money 
to help out the miner in this dilemma. His profits are 
dependent on his success in cutting down the wages of 
superintendence, in speeding the drivers and other day 
hands and on eliminating the dead work and like costs, 
while helping the miner tends largely to involve the 
operator in failure. 

The interests of the miner and his employer should 
be one, but with our output wages the employee appears 
to get all the benefit. As a matter of fact he retains too 
much of the profit for his own good, and the employee 
as in all cases where an unequal bargain is driven is 
really the loser. Neither party can really afford to make 
such a contract. Nor are such agreements profitable 
to the state. 

In fact a combination of a minimum wage plus a 
lower rate of remuneration per ton of output is the logical 
way to pay for every operation around the mine. There 
would be no reason then to pay for abnormal places, for 
cutting necks or crosscuts, for clay veins or other diffi- 
culties. The minimum rate would secure pay for the 
miner for all these disadvantages. 

By enabling the workman to do a large day’s work the 
operator would secure a larger output for less money. No 
longer would mines be filled with men above their haul- 
ing and loading capacity or beyond the ability to wash 
coal or use it at the ovens. The day-wage part of the con- 
tract would hinder such needless hiring of men. Nor 
would there be much loafing at the work, for the output 
wage would tend to prevent it. 

But still it would be necessary perhaps to provide for 
hurrying up the do-less ones by providing some method 
of watching the work. That could be done by providing 
a method of longwall retreating by panels with a con- 
veyor system, thereby concentrating the work. 

a 
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An Invitation to Co-operate 


We are particularly desirous that all our new readers 
who have come to us through the consolidation of The 
Colliery Engineer with Coal Age shall understand our 
definite policy in the matter of contributions to our 
editorial pages. From the beginning of its existence this 
paper has sought to encourage the submission of articles, 
letters and discussions from subscribers, with the idea 
of increasing the value and interest of the reading pages. 
We have stated frequently, and repeat now that Coal 
Age is an open forum for the expression of opinions by 
all responsible coal-mining people. Such views need not 
correspond in the least with the opinions held by the ed- 
itors ; in other words, the paper is the mirror of the entire 
industry and not a reflection of two or three individuals. 

If you have never sat down and put some of your ex- 
periences or ideas into writing suitable for publication, 
start now by sending us a contribution for our Electrical 
Number, Dec. 4. Pick out the most interesting sub- 
ject you know of pertaining to the use of electricity in 
mines and get the facts out of your system and. into 
print. All such articles that are published are paid for; 
but that is the smallest part of the value received by you, 
for it is a fact that no work you can do will be more 
profitable in the way of increasing your education, multi- 
plying your friends and extending your reputation than 
literary efforts in your chosen vocation. 
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A Wyoming Firste-Aid Meet 


By THOMAS GIBSON* 





SYNOPSIS—Southern Wyoming gathered at 
Rock Springs for a first-aid contest, one team 
coming 159 mi. from the east and two others from 
a point 103 mi. in a westerly direction. 





The southern Wyoming operators held the first of a series 
of first-aid meets at the Ball Park, Rock Springs, Wyo., on 
Labor Day, Sept. 6, 1915. At this meet representatives were 
present from the Union Pacific Coal Co., the Gunn & Quealy 
Coal Co., the Kemmerer Coal Co. and the Superior Coal Co. 
In charge of the event was J. J. V. Forbes, a first-aid in- 
structor of the Bureau of Mines, who also announced the 
events. 

The meet opened at 9 a.m., all the first-aid teams present 
assembling at the first-aid hall of the Union Pacific Coal Co. 
to take part in the Labor Day parade. There were eight first- 
aid teams in the line of march, and they were headed by the 
boys’ band. Thousands of people lined the sidewalks to see 
the marching hosts, and the first-aid men availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to perform some first-aid work for 
the benefit of the spectators. Their skill was awarded with 
much applause. 

On their arrival at the ballground, Thomas James, chair- 
man of the city council, on behalf of Mayor Anderson wel- 
comed the many men, women and children assembled to view 
the contest. 

The executive committee consisted of D. G. Thomas, mine 
superintendent of the Rock Springs mines; Thomas Gibson, 
chairman of the bureau of safety, Union Pacific Coal Co.; John 
Maxwell, mine foreman; John Sorbie, secretary of the first- 
aid organization; Joe Trayer, assistant superintendent; Matt 
Marshall, miner; Ralph Buxton, mine foreman; Charles Greg- 
ory, assistant mine foreman; Thomas Foster, mine foreman; 
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8x40 ft. immediately in front of the supply base. This ar- 
rangement afforded the thousands of spectators in the grand- 
stand a clear view of all the first-aid events. 


DOCTORS AND COMPANY MINE OFFICIALS DO THE 
JUDGING 


The following doctors and mine officials judged the first- 
aid events: Drs. J. H. Young, G. E. McDonald, J. H. Good- 


nough and C. F. Moon; mine officials, F. S. Davis, William 





TEAM FROM ROCK SPRINGS NO, 8, WITH VISITORS 


From left to right—T. Gibson, chairman, Bureau of Safety; 
T. A. James, Rock Springs City Council; R. D. Oliver, miner; 
J. Overy, miner; T. Radalj, miner; H. Miles, cager; M. Mar- 
shall, machine runner; T. Scott, motor runner, and E. Dunn, 
miner, captain 


M. Hartman, F. L. McCarty and Joe Traher. 
sive system of judging was adopted. 

With the assistance of J. J. V. Forbes, I selected the fol- 
lowing program of events. What these were was not re- 
vealed to anyone until the teams were on the field and ready 
to demonstrate their skill. 

One-Man Events—A miner who has been overcome by 
powder smoke in his working place is found to have sus- 


The progres- 





TEAMS OBTAINING FIRST AND THIRD PLACES AT MEET, WITH MINE OFFICIALS 
From left to right—Dr. G. E. McDonald, of Superior; G. A. Brown, mine foreman, captain; F. Swanson, electric machine 


boss; F. L. Davis, superintendent; E. Tinkler. miner; S. Traher, assistant mine foreman; 


F. Pellican, electrician, and C. 


Albertini, miner, all from Superior, and three others from Rock Springs wko couldn’t help associating with the winners; 
D. G. Thomas, superintendent at Rock Springs; J. Traher, general inside foreman at Rock Springs, and J. Doak, inside 


engineer No. 7 mine at the same place. 


Farther on, from left to right—J. J. V. Forbes, first-aid instructor, Bureau of 


Mines; G. B. Pryde, general superintendent; T. Hartney, material clerk; R. Knox, driver; J. Wise, miner; J. Goddard, 


electrician; C. Gibbs, tracklayer; W. Reid, machine runner, captain; F. L. McCarty, superintendent; Dr. C. F. 


Moon, 


visiting physician from Omaha; Dr. J. H. Goodnough, of Reliance, and C. Durham, general outside foreman 


George Smith, miner, and J. J. V. Forbes, first-aid instructor. 
The space marked off on the ground in which the work 
was to be performed measured 40x148 ft. A supply base 
measuring 8x8 ft. was alloted to each team for the purpose of 
keeping first-aid supplies. A space of 12 ft. was maintained 
between the team bases so as to systematize the work. All 
the first-aid events were performed in a space measuring 





*Chairman, Bureau of Safety, Union Pacific Coal Co. and 
Superior Coal Co. mines. 


tained a simple fracture of the right forearm. Remove 20 ft. 
to entry and treat. Time allowed, 8 min. 

A miner has a severe cut on the right temple which is 
bleeding. The right side of his jaw is cut, and he has a 
simple fracture of the right collarbone. Time allowed, 8 
min. 

Two-Man Events—A driver is caught between two mine 
cars. His right eye is badly bruised, his right shoulder- 
blade broken and his right ear is torn. Remove 20 ft. and 
treat. Time allowed, 8 min. 


———<—— 
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A miner is found unconscious, lying face down or a live 
electric wire, with abdomen badly burned. Rescue and give 
treatment. 

Team Events—A miner is found with a broken back. 
Treat and carry him 25 ft. on a stretcher and place him in 
an upright position. Time allowed, 14 min. 

On a shot blowing out, a shotfirer has his right eye badly 
injured, his right arm broken below the elbow and his left 
ankle sprained by a fall. Transport 50 ft. with an im- 
provised stretcher. Time allowed, 12 min. 

A mine worker has suffered a compound fracture of the 
middle of the left thigh, with profuse arterial hemorrhage, 
and a cut from the outer corner of the right eye to the top 
of the right ear, with bleeding. Time allowed, 15 min. 

A powder keg has exploded, burning a miner severely on 
face, neck, chest and both hands. Carry 25 ft. with impro- 
vised stretcher and attend. Time allowed, 12 min. 


FIRST PRIZE GOES TO SUPERIOR MINE TEAM 


The first prize, a free trip to the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, where the contestants were to compete for interstate 
“ supremacy, was awarded to the Superior Coal Co. team, Su- 
perior, Wyo. This prize was purchased from funds provided 
by the Union Pacific Coal Co., Gunn & Quealy Coal Co. and 
the Kemmerer Coal Co. The team scored 780 points, or 97% 
per cent. of a perfect score. The names of the winners are G. 
A. Brown, captain, Steve Traher, Ed Tinkler, Frank Pellican, 
Charles Albertini and Frank Swanson. 

The team from No. 7 mine, Rock Springs, Wyo., Union Pa- 
cific Coal Co., took second place with 773 points, or a rating 
of 9654 per cent. The names follow: Charles Gregory, cap- 
tain, William Black, Mike Palko, B. Dallabetta, Archibald 





WINNERS OF SECOND PLACE, ROCK SPRINGS NO. 7 
From left to right—J. Maxwell, mine foreman; C. Gregory, 


assistant mine foreman and captain; B. Dallabetta, timber- 
man; W. Black, motor runner; A. Auld; M. Palko, miner; J. 
Sorbie, motor runner, and T. Thomas, driver 


Auld and John Sorbie. The prize which this team received 
consisted of $10 which had been contributed by the Labor Day 
committee. 

The third place went to the Reliance, Wyo., team with 764 
counts and a percentage of 95%. The team comprises the 
following members: William Reid, captain, Charles Gibbs, 
Joseph Wise, John Goddard, Robert Knox and Thomas Hart- 
ney. The “Journal of the United Mine Workers of America” 
of Indianapolis, Ind., presented six one-year subscriptions to 
this team in recognition of its securing third place. 

The team of mine No. 10, Rock Springs, made 759 counts, 
equivalent to a percentage of 94%. Thomas Foster is cap- 
tain and the team consists of George Smith, Frank Vahar, 
Andrew Bone, Stanley Preece and Robert Smith. Mine No. 8 
at Rock Springs was fifth in order, with 757 counts and a per- 
centage of 9454. The captain is Ed Dunn and his corps con- 
sists of Thomas Scott, Matt Marshall, Harry Miles, Tony 
Radalj and Joseph Overy. 

The Hanna team of the Union Pacific Coal Co.—Thomas 
Town, captain, Thomas Hughes, Alfred Cheebrough, James 
Meekin, R. S. Barrie and Thomas Meekin—took sixth place 
and received 758 counts, or a percentage of 9434. Cumberland 
No. 1 mine of the Union Pacific Coal Co. was represented by 
a team comprising F. O’Connell, captain, William Goddard, 
J. L. Faddies, Peter Boam, William McLean and William 
Gibbs. This team took seventh place, with 730 counts and a 
percentage rating of 91%. The last place was secured by 
Cumberland No. 2 mine of the Union Pacific Coal Co. This 
team made 716 counts and a percentage of 89% per cent. J. 
D. Jones is captain and the other men in the team are John 
Smith, Dan Jenkins, John Buchanan, Lyman Fearn and Nels 
Nelson. 

At 9 p.m., the first-aid teams and the officials connected 
with the meet assembled at the First-Aid Hall, Rock Springs, 
for a smoker. After cigars were passed around, the chairman 
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of the first-aid society, John Maxwell, called upon a number 
of officials and guests, who responded with short talks bear- 
ing on the future plans for increasing the scope of first-aid 
work throughout the state and complimenting those in charge 
of the meet for the systematic manner in which the meet was 
conducted. The affair was pronounced a great success by 
everyone present. 
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Sociological Notes 


The Cost of Living Declined 5 per cent. between Oct. 30, 
1914, and the same date in 1915, and 6 per cent. between Jan. 
3, 1915, and Oct. 30, 1915, according to the New York “Times.” 


A Delayed Shot Killed Two Miners at Silver Creek Colliery 
Oct. 22, blowing them into such small fragments that the 
first-aid corps gathered up the remains in sacks. 


A Special Rate for Drinking Water in Tanks of $1 per tank 
has been established by the Colorado & Southern Ry. for the 
arid coal camps of the southern district. This rate has been 
approved by the state Public Utilities Commission. The rate 
is regarded as quite low, though the haul is in every case 
not long. 


The Rockefeller Foundation Will Spend $100,000 for the 
erection of model Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ings throughout the State of Colorado. They will be erected 
in all but the smallest camps, but they will not be used to 
replace the present clubhouses, which are to be made more 
comfortable and uptodate in every particular. They are to 
include gymnasiums, swimming pools and libraries and will 
be splendidly equipped throughout. 


The Superior Coal Co. is holding mine foremen’s meetings 
at Superior, Wyo., and at these much interest is manifested 
in the discussion of vital problems in mining and manage- 
ment. The following meetings have been held: Nov. 3, 
*“Haulages, Methods and Costs,” Mr. Brown, chairman; Nov. 11, 
“Timber and Timbering,’ Mr. Dykes, chairman; Nov. 17,. 
“Machines and Machine Mining,” Mr. Whalen, chairman. Two 
further meetings have been arranged: Nov. 24, “Blasting and 
Drilling,’ Mr. Hicks, chairman, and Dec. 1, “Material and 
Requisitions,’ Mr. Paulson, chairman. 


At Assumption, Ill., a Miners’ Night School has been started 
by the Assumption Coal and Mining Co. It is intended princi- 
pally for mine employees, but it is open to everyone who 
wishes to avail himself of the opportunity. To date, 52 men 
and boys have enrolled. The teaching staff consists of Pro- 
fessor Stanberry, T. A. Devlin, a high-school graduate and 
later of the engineering department of the University of Illi- 
nois, and Albert Palmer, graduate of the normal school and a 
former school teacher. The class has elected the following 


officers: T. J. Connolly, mine superintendent,. president; F. E. 
Taylor, electrician, secretary; and <A. Palmer, machinist, 
treasurer. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co.’s Industrial Bulletin, a 
quarterly periodical measuring 8x105% in., was issued first in 
October of the present year in accord with the agreement 
between the company and the mine workers in that month. 
It has an illustrated cover and 31 pages of type matter and 
illustration. It contains a list of the officers, mine superin- 
tendents and employees’ representatives, a letter from the 
president, J. F. Welborn, some notes of interest about the 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., trip, full-page illustrations of Rocke- 
feller and of the conferees at Pueblo on Oct. 2, an open letter 
from Rockefeller in four languages, the Rockefeller address, 
the plan of representation, the memorandum of agreement, a 
diagram representing the method by which grievances can be 
adjusted, a summary of the voting and an account of the 
public-school conference. 


The State Mine at Wonthaggi in Victoria, Australia, is the 
largest coal producer in that island continent. After allow- 
ing $224,541 for “depreciation, sinking fund, ete.,” a net profit 
of $5,895 was obtained in the fiscal year ending June 380, 1914. 
The output was 2,576 short tons per day, and about 1,000 men 
were employed, only 450 of whom were mining coal on con- 
tract rates. The total output of coal for the fiscal year al- 
ready mentioned was 616,120 short tons, valued at $1,203,083. 
The price was therefore $1.95 per ton. The miners averaged 
$3.40 per shift. The output obtained constituted 89 per cent. 
of all the coal mined in the province of Victoria. ‘The price 
obtained for the coal is generous, the wage not inordinately 
large and the profit beggarly. It all goes to show that min- 
ing is being conducted with better results to all concerned 
under the capitalism of America than under socialism in 
Australia. It may be noted, moreover, that the “depreciation, 
sinking fund, etc.” is large, being 18.66 per cent. of the value 
of the output, or 36c. for each ton mined. The profit was 
larger in the year preceding that under discussion, when it 
was $201,110. 
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: Store Checks vs. Thrift 


Letter No, 3—There is no doubt that thrift among the 
mining classes is one of the most important questions that 
coal operators will have to face in the near future as being 
the only means of putting the mining industry on a firmer 
basis. The lack of thrift among miners has caused them 
to demand mining rates that have been prohibitive in 
many districts and coal fields, and those districts have 
suffered as a result. 

Observation shows that the average miner is living 
from day to day with httle or no thought of the future. 
Many do not care to work every day when they have a 
chance, but aim to make just enough to cover their store 
accounts. It is unnecessary to remark that a miner of this 
class has lost his ambition. He cares little how long 
he remains in one place, since he has not established a 
home that will make him contented to spend his evenings 
with his family. In fact a comparatively small propor- 
tion of mine workers have many things that make life 
worth living. These are the men whom one finds loung- 
ing in the company store after working hours. They 
can tell you how they would run the mine if they were 
boss, but they never realize that they are themselves the 
biggest obstacle with which the boss has to contend. 


CONDITIONS SURROUNDING THE MINER oe 


When the mines are working full time, the average 
miner should be able to make from $60 to $65 a month 
clear. While it is true that no man would get rich on 
this income, it is likewise true that if used in the right 
way the money will keep a medium-sized family in fairly 
good circumstances. For example, compare the average 
miner with his brother workman in the factory or the 
shop. By attending to his work and saving his wages, 
this man manages to buy a little home, though his earn- 
ings are often not as large as those of the average miner. 
This comparison shows that there must be something 
radically wrong in the attitude of the miner toward his 
work. He can make good money if he will, and he has 
every opportunity to save his earnings, as his expenses 
in a mining town are not great; but how rarely he does 
this. 

The problem presented to coal operators by reason of 
this condition in mining towns is the providing of suitable 
means whereby their employees will be able to get the 
most for their money and at the same time to encourage 
them to save a part of their wages and to put this aside 
as a bank account. If the men can be induced to do this, 
it will generally prove a greater incentive to work and 
to improve their circumstances than anything else. 

I have observed many improvements in the manage- 
ment of the company store, but it is a fact that the 
higher mine officials often value a man according to the 
amount he spends over the counter. He may be the most 
worthless fellow in the mine, but the foreman is unable 
to get rid of him on any pretext whatever. The man 
may not do 50c. worth of work in a shift if employed 
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as a dayman, but the fact that he is getting $2 a day and 
leaving every cent of it in the store is sufficient to keep 
him on the payroll. <A little reflection should show 
the management that this is a “leak in the payroll” that 
should be stopped. Where this condition exists it is easy 
to see that the commissary receives the first considera- 
tion. I am glad to say, however, that this is not the case 
in every mining town. 


THE PURCHASING VALUE OF SCRIP 


Few miners consider the value of scrip equal to that 
of the money it represents. In most camps scrip can be 
purchased at from 75c. to 90c. on the dollar, and it is 
handled with about as much care as so much old paper. 
A child is sent to the store with $5 or $10 of scrip, when 
it would not be trusted with the same amount in good old 
greenbacks. Purchases with scrip are often made with the 
same careless disregard of the value represented. 

This failure to regard the money value of scrip is in- 
creased in many cases by the urgency of the store manager, 
who often induces a customer to buy goods that he really 
does not need. It is still a common practice for some 
companies to hire a store manager at a small salary 
and give him in addition a percentage on the sales he 
makes. Such an arrangement is productive of more harm 
than good, as it tends to impoverish the customer and in 
the end works against the best interests of the com- 
pany. The light esteem in which the company scrip is 
held by the average miner makes his purchases in the store 
seem to him like getting something for nothing. 


Can A ComMMISSARY BE Run WitHouT Sorip? 


I realize that commissaries are a necessity In many 
mining camps, but there is no reason why the scrip system 
cannot be abolished. This might cause some inconvenience 
for awhile, but the results would more than repay the 
operators for their trouble in making the change. I want 
to suggest that a commissary could be run to advantage 
on a profit-sharing system and stocked with the best 
grade of goods that can be sold to the mining trade at a 
fair profit. Then, at the close of every six or twelve 
months, after deducting a certain amount for running 
expenses and interest on the money invested, the remain- 
ing profit could be divided among the employees in propor- 
tion to the amount of their several purchases. It might 
be well to make the rule that only those employees who 
have been with the company for a certain length of time 
would be included in the profit-sharing scheme. I be- 
lieve that such a system would tend to rapidly reduce 
shiftlessness among miners. A similar system has worked 
wonders for certain street-car companies, and it could cer- 
tainly be adapted to the commissary trade. 


NEED oF A BANK OR DEPOSITORY 


While discussing the store system, let me suggest that 
it would be a good plan to have a bank or depository es- 
tablished in all mining camps, where miners could make 


deposits every payday, putting aside a portion of their 
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earnings. I have in mind a certain mining district where 
several such banks have been established and are operated 
as purely commercial banks, but no systematic effort is 
made to induce the miners to patronize them. On the 
other hand, in some cases such a bank even goes so far 
as to furnish the company with pay envelopes bearing the 
uddress of the bank and commenting briefly on. the ad- 
vantage of a bank account to every man. This has the 
effect of reminding one when he draws his pay that it is 


good policy to start and keep up a bank account, no 


matter how small the deposits he may make. ; 
Logan, W. Va. C. J. FurrtTer. 


Letter No. 4—If the average miner’s wife were per- 
mitted to talk to the mine official referred to in the Fore- 
word entitled “Store Checks vs. Thrift,” Coal Age, Oct. 
16, p. 619, she would unburden her mind to him about 
as follows: 

“The fact that you did stop and think means that 
you are really interested in your employees, but if you 
were more fully acquainted with the conditions under 
which the miner’s wife labors in her efforts to supply 
the daily needs of her family, you would know that the 
removal of the check system as a means of promoting 
thrift among your employees is based on a fallacious foun- 
dation.” 

With all due respect to men, the average experience of 
miners’ wives is that their husbands habitually spend 
more than they can afford because they have been so long 
accustomed to support only themselves. I want to say 
that the check system is a blessing to the large majority 
of miners’ wives because it gives them an available credit 
in the store that permits them to purchase the needed sup- 
plies for the family. When living at mines where the 
check system was not employed, the children and my- 
self have often gone without suitable food and clothing, 
owing to my husband spending the money for things that 
were not needed in the home. 


REASONS FoR HiaH Commissary PRICES 


It is true that commissary prices are often outrageously 
high. In some cases it has taken all that my husband 
could earn to buy the absolute necessities of life. I 
have sometimes wondered. whether the peonage system 
in Mexico can be much worse than the conditions prevail- 
ing at many of the coal mines in this respect. The reason 
for these high prices is to be found in the fact that the 
storekeeper is instructed by the management to make a 
certain percentage on his goods, which is the only require- 
ment. Many storekeepers come to understand that what- 
ever they can make on the goods beyond this requirement 
stands to their credit. 

Naturally, the storekeeper is not a very energetic 
man. He generally considers that if he sells a pair of 
shoes at 100-per cent. profit, the gain will be greater than 
to sell three pairs of shoes at 30-per cent. profit, and the 
transaction will cost him less effort. He applies the 
same principle to all the goods in the store. The charge 
for staple goods is generally 5c. more per can than else- 
where, and the price for meat practically forbids its pur- 
chase by most of the miners. 

The natural result of these conditions is that a large 
proportion of the miners cash their checks at 20-per cent. 
discount and go into town, where they can buy the same 
goods for less money. There is often a great difference in 
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the prices asked for goods in different camps. I have 
known a $5 purchase at one camp to be equivalent to an 
$8 purchase at another adjoining camp, with the result 
that the latter place drew the trade from the former. 

Listen to what another woman might say, were she given 
the opportunity to unburden her mind in reply to the 
reflections of the president of the coal company as de- 
scribed in Coal Age. It would be about as follows: 

“Our president has never come to look into the welfare 
of his camp as you have done. He knows nothing of the 
existing conditions and does not realize that he is getting 
his coal mined almost gratis. His mind is absorbed with 
the one idea of making money. His instructions to the 
storekeeper are, ‘Put your prices as high as you can’; 
and they are certainly exorbitant.” 

After listening to this testimony, does it occur to any 
coal-mining president that the removal of the check 
system at the commissaries will lessen the burdens of 
his employees or remedy the existing evils? 


Tue OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION 


The study of this question suggests that more would be 
accomplished if, instead of removing the check system as 
apphed to commissaries, the management would instruct 
the storekeeper as follows: “You are required to make a 
certain fixed profit on the sale of goods, and no more. We 
would prefer that you sell three pairs of shoes at 30-per 
cent. profit rather than one pair at 100-per cent. profit. 
By so doing, you will hold the trade of the entire camp 
and satisfy our employees. Failure to follow these in- 
structions will forfeit your position with the company.” 
In addition to these instructions, the management might 
occasionally send a man around to see that his orders were 
carried out. 

Following up the same line, the instructions to the 
superintendent should be to encourage gardening by every 
means in his power and to see that fertilizer and proper 
fencing are supplied at a nominal price (or better, at cost) 
to all living in the camp. Proclaim a gardening day 
when the mines will be shut down to give the men an op- 
portunity to perform.the necessary work in starting 
their gardens; also see that housewives are provided with 
such conveniences for their work as will tend to conserve 
their energies, that they may have some time and strength 
left for tending gardens. It may be suggested that the 
raising of garden vegetables will reduce the sales at the 
commissaries. There is little fear of this, however, 
as the money thus saved will be spent for other things at 
the stores, and a higher type of living will result. 

By following these suggestions, let me say that the 
mine management will be teaching us thrift both by pre- 
cept and example, and we will not be slow in catching 
the spirit manifested. 


EXAMPLES OF Goop COMMISSARY MANAGEMENT 


B. F. Roden, owner and operator of the Roden Coal 
Co., Marvel, Ala., stated, in the beginning, that he was 
in the coal business and not in a mercantile business ; 
that his commissary was to be run for the conven- 
ience of his employees. His storekeeper went to sur- 
rounding camps and towns to obtain price quotations, and 
his prices were brought to the same level or slightly 
lower. The result is that there is established at this 
mine an uptodate department store, which does a large 
business both inside and outside the camp. This is an ex- 
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ample of what can be done in this direction by a small 
company. In addition to this, gardening is encouraged 
throughout the camp. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. is another 
example of good commissary management. ‘The store- 
keepers of this company are instructed to make no more 
than a certain percentage of profit, which is low. The 
prices of all staple goods are fixed and subject only to 
market changes. Hach storekeeper is required to send 
in a monthly report on his prices, and if he has overlooked 
any of the general market quotations to which his prices 
do not conform, he is promptly advised of the same. It 
is the custom in these stores to make small change and 
to cut the price below the usual nickel or dime when 
this is possible. If a customer presents a 10c. check in 
payment for an 8c. purchase, he is given 2c. in change. 
JT want to ask, Is not this teaching thrift by example 
rather than by precept? 


RESULTS OF GooD ComMISSARY MANAGEMENT 


Experience has proved that commissaries conducted 
on the plan just described are proverbially successful. 
They build up a large trade and are patronized by the 
country for miles around. When fully carried out, the 
plan makes it optional to the miner or company employee 
whether he trades at the store or not. Also, he can either 
use the check system or, if he prefers, draw his money 
on payday and purchase his goods for cash. But a dollar 
in cash or in checks always buys a dollar’s worth of 
goods. Thus, many of the burdens are lifted from the 
miner’s wife. Companies that have adopted these plans 
give much attention also to the encouragement of garden- 
ing. Prizes are offered for the best gardens and lawns, 
and the companies often furnish the fertilizer, besides 
doing the plowing of the gardens. 

In closing I want to emphasize the point previously 
stated—that the adoption of these methods is a greater 
schooling in thrift than can result from the abolishing 
“of the store-check system. I want to suggest that, for 
the protection of the miners in many camps, it might be 
well for the mining department in the state to make and 
enforce rules regulating commissary prices on the neces- 
sities of life. A MIner’s WIFE. 

Wylam, Ala. 

a 

A Flooded-Mine Proposition 

Letter No. 2—Referring to the inquiry in regard to a 
flooded mine, Coal Age, Oct. 16, page 646, what strikes 
me most forcibly is the risk that was taken in driving 
rooms 40 ft. wide in the direction of old and abandoned 
workings. To the onlooker this seems to be the height of 
foolishness. It may be true, of course, that the manage- 
ment of the mine and the engineers were not to blame, ow- 
ing to an incorrect survey and map of the old workings. 
Had this map been correct and available, it would have 
shown how far it was possible to drive the rooms in this 
mine and still leave a safe solid pillar of coal between it 
and the old workings. The map of the abandoned mine 
would also give an idea of the body of water accumu- 
lated therein. If complete, it would also show if the dip 
mentioned as existing at the face where the water broke 
through was a general dip. 

Assuming that the seam is fairly flat, as stated in the 
reply to this inquiry, it is probable that the reduction 
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in the quantity of water flowing into the new workings 
is largely owing to a decreasing head of water in the 
old mine and not to be wholly attributed to the heaving 
of the bottom. This would also be the case if the aban- 
doned workings lay mostly to the dip of where the machine 
mined through the pillar. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN BurupInG A Dam 


The plan of this section of the mine given on page 
646 does not show the distance that No. 4 room is driven 
ahead of No. 5. The pillar between these two rooms be- 
ing only 4 ft. thick is not sufficient to give a firm foun- 
dation for a dam across the face of No. 4 room. In build- 
ing this dam, therefore, as it will be necessary to cut in 
on both ribs in order to secure a good foundation, this 
can only be done safely when No. 4 room is from 12 to 
15 ft. ahead of No. 5 room. 

Assuming, as suggested, that the head of water is 
100 ft., the pressure would be 62.5 & 100 = 6,250 lb. 
on every square foot of the dam. The room being 40 ft. 
wide and 41% ft. high, the total pressure on the dam 
is 6,250 ~ 2,000 * 40 & 414 = 562.5 tons, which would 
require a strong foundation. It will also be necessary 
to cut the roof and floor in the same manner as each rib 
and to a depth that can be determined only by the 
nature of the strata. I should adopt the method of first 
building a substantial bulkhead at least 3 ft. thick on a 
curve convex toward the face of the coal. While this 
work is being done, it will be necessary to make adequate 
provision for taking care of the water, and to do this, 
pipes or manholes should be laid in the bottom of the 
dam. When the work is complete, these pipes can be 
closed by a plug drawn into the opening from the inside 
by means of a chain and tightened by a screw or lever 
so as to make them water-tight. 

Having completed this bulkhead, I would adopt the 
plan suggested by Coal Age, taking the additional pre- 
caution, however, of lining the inside of the bulkhead 
with a layer of horse manure or moss, which would great- 
ly assist in preventing leakage through the dam. De- 
pending largely on the strength of the bulkhead already 
built, I would make the concrete wall on the inside of this 
bulkhead, say, 24 in. at the bottom with a less thickness 
at the top. I would employ a mixture of one part ce- 
ment and two parts fine sand, with sufficient water to 
enable the concrete or grouting to be handled readily. 

If there is not sufficient room at the face of No. 4 
room to give a good foundation for the dam, it will be 
necessary to build good dams across the left-hand cross- 
cuts in No. 4 room and the right-hand crosscuts in No. 5 
room. ANON. 

——, Penn. 





| The foregoing letter was unsigned. The plan of build- 
ing a dam from room pillar to room pillar, as described 
by this correspondent, is certainly a precarious one. The 
suggestion made in Coal Age, page 646, was to grout in, 
sold, the faces of rooms 3, 4 and 5, and others if neces- 
sary, which could only be determined by test boreholes 
drilled in the face of each of the rooms in this block of 
coal. 

We would suggest that, under the assumed head of 100 
ft., no actual dam would be safe built across the face of 
a room 40 ft. wide. As has been suggested, however, 
it is very probable that there is no great head of water 
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to be encountered in this case, since the formations are 
generally level. But, by building up the faces of all 
rooms, where it is found to be necessary, with solid con- 
crete, as we suggested, to a depth of 8 or 10 ft., there 
should be no further danger from the water breaking 
through into the live workings. 

Of course, no further work can be done in this section 
of the mine without keeping boreholes a considerable 
distance in advance of the working faces. If possible, 
the water should be drained from the abandoned mine 
and an investigation made to find the extent of the work- 
ings in that mine.—Editor. | 

& 
Handling Cars on Pitches 


Letter No, 1-—The inquiry on this subject by “Mine 
Superintendent,” Coal Age, Oct. 23, p. 687, is so thor- 
oughly answered by the editor that there is not much to 
say in addition. But as I have had some experience with 
double-track, gravity or self-acting planes in rooms and 
believe they can be used successfully on any pitch over 5 
deg., I may be able to offer some practical suggestions. 

Instead of using a piece of chain or cable to fasten 
the sheave clevis to the prop, I have used a solid ring, 
which the blacksmith can make in a few minutes of round 
iron or scrap if it can be found. This ring should be 
large enough for any prop and is slipped over the bottom 
of the prop before setting it. 

Instead of using a single sheave, which necessitates 
the tracks being close together and does not permit of the 
car being pulled up close to the prop, I would suggest 
driving the 
rooms double, 
as shown in 
the accom- 
panying illus- 





e<-Prop for Sheave-->e 
e e e e 


tration, and 
laying each 
track along 


the rib. Then 
set a post for 
a sheave at 
the head of 
each track and 
extend the 
rope along the ZA 3 eee 
face of the 

_ SELF-ACTING INCLINE IN A DOUBLE ROOM 
room between 
the sheaves. This will allow each car to be hauled closer 
to the face and also lessen the distance it is necessary to 
handle the coal when loading. If roof conditions will 
permit, the rooms can be driven 40 ft. wide. 

When drawing back the pillars, in this system, the 
pillar should be cut through from each side, at the face, 
before changing the rope. Then the rope should be car- 
ried across the face of the room and made to operate 
the cars on each side of the pillar, which avoids the gob 
or waste stored in the center of the room. Where thick 
pillars are used and there is much gob, the advantages of 
this track arrangement will be obvious. 

T would also suggest the use of thimbles and clips to 
fasten the rope to the clevis on each end, thus lessening 
the wear on the rope and breakage of strands and keeping 
the rope from getting tangled and kinked, besides per- 
mitting it to be lengthened easily and quickly, as the room 
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advances. The surplus rope should be neatly coiled and 
tied and hung on the end of the car, otherwise it may 
give trouble. Where sufficient rope to work out a room 
will make too bulky or cumbersome a coil when the room 
is being started, different lengths of rope can be used, 
starting with, say 75.or 100 ft.; and when this is run out, 
either splicing on another piece of about the same length 
or moving the short piece ahead to a new room and put- 
ting on a piece 175 or 200 ft. long, ete. 

I would caution “Mine Superintendent” by saying 
that my experience has been that this system will not 
work itself, especially at the start, but must be given 
considerable attention. The men must be thoroughly 
trained and instructed in its use and then watched to see 
that they follow instructions, for it has failed in a number 
of instances when the system has been misused. 

On one occasion, for example, I gave instructions and 
provided material for the installation of this system 
in some rooms, in a mine under my control. Shortly 
after, I was advised by the local superintendent that it 
would not work and, on inquiring the reason, was told 
that everything was wrong with it and nothing right and 
it simply would not work. On personal investigation I 
found that the necessary material was furnished the 
miners, but no effort at all had been made to instruct them 
in its use or to see that it was properly used and kept up. 

When the car in the room was loaded and the empty 
car in the neck attached to the rope, the loaded car was 
turned loose. No attempt being made to brake or sprag 
the car, it ran down the incline, jumped the track and 
ditched in the entry. The empty car, on the other end 
of the rope, at the same time, was dragged at full speed 
into the prop to which the sheave was attached, car, prop. 
rope and sheave landing crossways about the middle ot 
the room. Moreover, no attempt was made to coil or 
otherwise care for the surplus rope, and it was tangled, 
twisted and dragged all over the room. When the cars 
had been started on their wild career, everybody in thé 
vicinity had to run to keep from being picked up by the 
rope and carried along. Of course it wouldn’t work. But 
after a little time and patience had been used in instruct- 
ing, training and watching the men, no further trouble 
was had with the arrangement, and it has since worked 
well. Epw. H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

) es 


Mine Discipline Imperative 


Letter No. 2—A recent editorial on this subject, Coal 
Age, Oct. 2, p. 552, is full of pertinent matter suggest- 
ing much thought. I advise everyone who has missed 
this article to look up his back number of Coal Age and 
read the same. 

My personal opinion is that the definition of the word 
“discipline,” as conceived in the good old days, is under- 
going somewhat of a change at the present time. Indeed, 
my observation convinces me that this is a fact. The rea- 
son for this gradual change in the popular idea of disci- 
pline may perhaps be ascribed to the development of the 
safety-first idea and in part to the evolution of that 
dire word “efficiency.” 

Safety first is a grand thing, and it is little wonder 
that so many companies today hold it in high esteem. 
It is in fact a great incentive to permanence, progress and 
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prosperity in the industrial world. The phrases, “safety 
first” and “stand out from under” are strangely illu- 
minated expressions and demand strict complance with 
the mandates. Surely our ideas of discipline are chang- 
ing, and there is a reason. 

Observe, for instance, that throughout this wide land 
the attitude of capital as represented by its management 
toward that necessary giant, Labor, is manifestly one of 
caution and doubt, combined with a certain respect of 
the one for the other. To illustrate: When a child gets 
to the point where he begins to talk back—when parental 
discipline is met with sullenness and anger instead of re- 
morse and penitence, then indeed it is time for the parent 
to sit down and carefully consider his methods of dealing 
with the insubordinate child. 

Applying this simile to the industrial world, the time 
has come for reflection on the methods to be employed 
in dealing with labor problems. If respect, obedience 
and confidence are to be retained, something else must be 
substituted for the peremptory demands, chastisement 
and force formerly used in maintaining discipline. The 
employer and employed alike are coming to realize and 
erasp the spirit exemplified in the saying, “Let us sit 
down and reason together.” 

Efficiency! Did you ever hear that inscrutable word 
before? What a meaning it conveys in the efforts be- 
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ing made today for betterment. But even yet, if the 
word is merely whispered in their presence, some man- 
agers will act in a very strange manner and display a 
rough, unapproachable exterior. Nevertheless, “Effi- 
ciency” is the slogan. No other term can take its place 
or convey the same meaning. Its transformations are 
magic. 

Both discipline and the disciplinarian have been care- 
fully inspected by this guardian of progress, Efficiency. 
Motion pictures have been made of the tracklayer at 
work, and these have been carefully studied with the re- 
sult that disciplinarians have been gradually transformed 
into men of another type. Their heads are longer and 
their necks are not as thick as formerly. They lack noth- 
ing in physical courage. Today, however, the discipli- 
narian admits that he cannot lick the tracklayer if it 
comes to a mix, and as a consequence they do not mix. 
Better results are accomplished by other means and 
methods. Is it strange that costs of production are 
lower and there are less tension and fewer accidents—less 
noise and confusion and sweat? In fact, there is better 
discipline in the mines of today. Look up the meaning 
of the word in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Carson W. SMITH, 
The Consolidated Coal and Coke Co. 
Dacona, Colo. 
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By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Metrie Abbreviations—The following are the 
abbreviations used in the metric system: 

Milligram, mg.; millimeter, mm.; milliliter, ml. 

Centigram, cg.; centimeter, cm.; centiliter, cl. 

Decigram, dg.; decimeter, dm.; deciliter, dl. 

Gram, g.; meter, m.; liter, 1. 

Kilogram, kg.; kilometer, km.; kiloliter, kl. 


common 


Square millimeter, mm?*; cubic millimeter, mm’. 
Square centimeter, cm?; cubic centimeter, cm*%. 
Square decimeter, dm?; cubic decimeter, dm®, 


Square meter, m?; cubic meter, ms, 
Square kilometer, km?; 

Compound Units—It is often convenient to express values 
involving two or more denominations in terms of a single 
compound unit. The following are examples of such com- 
pound units: 

Work is expressed as a force (pounds) exerted through a 
distance (feet) and its unit, therefore, combines both of these 
denominations, giving foot-pounds (ft.-lb.), or inch-pounds 
(in.-lb.), as the case may be. 

Power is expressed as work performed per unit of time, as 
foot-pounds per minute (ft.-lb.p.m.), or per second (ft.-lb.p.s.). 

In like manner, the speed of rotation is given in revolu- 
tions per minute (r.p.m.); or the speed of a train as miles 
per hour (mi.p.hr.); or the velocity of an air current as cubic 
feet per mihute (cu.ft.p.m.). 

It is common to estimate the value of coal lands in tons 
per acre, or acre-tons; or to express the amount of underlying 
coal in aere-feet, which combines in a single unit both the 
acreage of the seam and the average thickness of the coal 
in feet. 


CONVERSION TABLES 


Numerous forms of tables are in use for converting de- 
nominations of the United States system into the correspond- 
ing denominations of the metric system and vice versa, but 
the following are believed to best serve the purpose. For the 
sake of more ready reference, the denominations of weight, 
length, area, volume and capacity are here given in separate 
tables, and the values given in the tables are simple multi- 
pliers: 

AVOIRDUPOIS (METRIC TO U. S.) 


Drams Ounces’ Pounds Tons 
1 milligram = 0.00056 
1 centigram = 0.0056 
1 decigram = 0.0564 . 
1 gram = 0.564 0.035 0.0022 
1 decagram = 5.644 0.353 0.022 
1 hectogram = 56.438 3.527 0.220 
1 kilogram = 564.38 35.274 2.205 0.0011 
1 myriagram = 22.046 0.0110 
1 quintal ea 220.46 0.1102 
1 tonne = 2204.62 1.1023 


When closer determinations are desired the values given in 
the metric tables should be employed. 
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AVOIRDUPOIS (U. S. TO METRIC) 


Milligrams Grams Kilograms Tonne 
1 dram = 1771.8 ae. 
1 ounce — 28:35 0.02835 
1 pound a 453.59 0.4536 
1 ton — 907.184 0.90718 
TRO eC VEE HG © ui se) 
Penny- 
: Grains weights Ounces Pounds 
1 milligram = 0.0154 
1 centigram = 0.154 0.006 
1 decigram es 1.54 0.064 0.0032 
1 gram == al bees 0.643 0.032 
1 decagram = 6.430 0.322 0.0268 
1 hectogram = 64.302 3.215 0.2679 
1 kilogram = 32. 5 2.679 
1 myriagram = 26.79 
TROY] (U.S. LOMLE TRIG) 
Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
1 grain z= 64.8 0.065 
1 pennyweight = 1.555 
1 ounce = 31.1038 0.031 
1 pound = . 0.373 
APOTHECARIBS (METRIC TO U. S.) 
Grains Scruples Drams Ounces Pounds 
1 milligram = 0.0154 
1 centigram = 0.154 0.0077 
1 decigram = 1.54 0.077 0.026 
1 gram saat SAMS v3! 0.772 0.257 0.032 
1 decagram = 7.72 2.00 0.322 
1 hectogram = 3.215 0.268 
1 kilogram = 32.15 2.679 
APOTHECARIES (U. S. TO METRIC) 
Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
1 grain = 64.8 0.065 
1 seruple = 1.296 
1 dram = 3.888 
1 ounce = 31.103 0.031 
1 pound = 0.373 
LINEAR (METRIC TO" U.S.) 
Inches Feet Yards Rods Miles 
1 millimeters 200 
1 centimeter = 0.39 0.033 
1 decimeter = 3.94 0.33 
1 meter Sa RLY 3.28 1.094 0.199 
1 decameter = 32.81 10.936 1.988 -0.0062 
1 heetometer = 109.36 19.884 0.0621 
1 kilometer = 0.6214 
1 myriameter = 6.2137 


The old surveyor’s chain (66 ft.) contains 20.1168 meters, 
and one kilometer (3280.83 ft.) is 49.71 of such chains. 
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Am Electrical Transmission 


Will you kindly answer the following question: What 
size of wire will be required to transmit the power nec- 
essary to operate three 30-hp. motors located at a dis- 
tance of 4,000 ft. from the distributing point? These 
motors are rated at 105 amp., and we have 250 volts 
direct current at the switchboard. ‘A. N. Youne. 

Masontown, Penn. 


Correspondent has not given sufficient information to 
enable us to give a wholly satisfactory answer to his 
question. Assuming, however, that these 30-hp. motors 
have an efficiency of, say, 90 per cent. and that each motor 
takes a current of 105 amp. in developing this power, the 
voltage to be delivered to the motors will be 

es 30 X 746 

0.9 X 105 

If this is the voltage to be delivered to the motors, 
there is a permissible line drop of 250 — 236 = 14 volts. 

The proposition on this basis is therefore to transmit 
a current of 3 K 105 = 315 amp. a distance of 4,000 
ft., with a line drop of only 14 volts. Allowing for a 
wire return, the area in circular mils required for this 
transmission is 
21.6 K 4,000 x 315 

14 

Since 1 cire.mil is the area of a circle 1 mil in diam- 
eter and a mil is one-thousandth of an inch (0.001 in.), 
the diameter of wire required in this case is 


[1,944,000 a : 
d = 785,400 = 1.57 WM. 


This would make a very expensive installation, and 
we would suggest that the most feasible alternative is 
to employ a higher switchboard voltage that will permit 
a greater line drop. By raising the voltage at the switch- 
board to 275 volts, the permissible line drop would be 
275 — 236 = 39 volts. There would then be required 


21.6 < 4,000 * 315 

Ee EAS il ie 
39 

The diameter of this wire would then be 


[697,850 ! 
d= 785,400 ~ 0.94, say 13 in. 


Owing to the high cost for copper required for this 
work, it would have been much better to have employed 
alternating instead of direct current. This would have 
made it possible to introduce transformers and “step 
up” the voltage to any desired pressure, for the purpose 
of transmission. By this means a smaller wire could 
be used and the copper cost greatly reduced. 

It is possible to install at the power house a motor-gen- 
trator set and change the direct current of the genera- 
tors into alternating current for transmission. That, 
however, would not be a commercial proposition. What 
siould be done, in this case, is to discard the present di- 
yect-current machines and in their place install alter- 


= 236 volts 


A= = 1,944,000 cire.mils 


= 697,850 circ.mils 


nating machinery capable of generating current at, say 
2,300 volts; transmit this current to the point of dis- 
tribution and there convert the alternating current into 
direct current by means of a, motor-generator set. 


as 
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Mine Gases Known as “Damps” 


At a recent meeting of mining men the question was 
asked, ““Why do the miners refer to mine gases as ‘choke- 
damp,’ ‘blackdamp,’ ‘whitedamp,’ etc.?”” I would like to 
know if you can answer that question, stating when and 
how this term came to be used in respect to mine gases. 

Landgraff, W. Va. THomas Norris. 


The term “damp” is of Dutch, Danish or low-German 
origin, corresponding to the German dampf and meaning 
a vapor or fog. The term was applied in the earliest 
days of mining when the miner first became conscious 
that mine air contained noxious gases of which he had 
little or no knowledge. 

Later, as the characteristics of the different mine 
gases became known, the miner designated them accord- 
ing to their observed effects. The general term “stone- 
damp” was applied more or less generally to all the mine 
gases, as coming from the rock strata. 

Carbon dioxide (CO,), mixed with more or less nitro- 
gen as the result of the different forms of combustion 
constantly taking place in the mine, was designated by 
the terms “blackdamp” or “chokedamp,” because of its 
choking effect, these gases being irrespirable and _ pro- 
ducing suffocation. 

Carbon monoxide (CO) has been generally termed 
“whitedamp,” probably because of its prevalence in low, 
damp and poorly ventilated places, where a fog or mist is 
often to be observed in the mine. It is not to be in- 
ferred by this that carbon monoxide is visible, but that 
it received the name of “whitedamp” because of its as- 
sociation with such places, the fog being mistaken by 
the early miner for this deadly gas. 

Marsh gas mixed with air in inflammable or explosive 
proportions was naturally termed “firedamp,” while the 
deadly gaseous products remaining after an explosion in 
the mine were termed “afterdamp.” 

Sulphureted hydrogen (H,S) received the name of 
“stinkdamp,” because of its nauseating smell, which re- 
sembled that of rotten eggs. 

These terms will be found fully explained in the chap- 
ter on “The Common Mine Gases,” in “Mine Gases and 
Explosions,” Beard. Some confusion exists in respect 
to the correct meaning and application of the two terms 
“blackdamp” and “firedamp.” Blackdamp is often taken 
to refer to carbon dioxide (CO,), whereas it was properly 
and originally applied to the extinctive products of com- 
bustion, consisting of a mixture of nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide. The term “firedamp” originally described an 
inflammable or explosive mixture of mine gases consisting 
chiefly of methane (CH,) and air. The mixture must 
be such as to inflame or explode in contact with flame. 
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West Virginia Examinations, 
Oct. 26-28, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—In driving entries or rooms that are known 
to liberate explosive gases, what precautions would be 
necessary to insure the safety of the workmen? 

Ans.—Only safety lamps should be used in this work. 
A good current of air should be directed well into the 
face of the entries or made to sweep the faces of the 
rooms. ‘To do this, it may be necessary to erect lines 
of brattice extending to within a few feet of the work- 
ing face. The brattice should be so placed that the 
intake air will pass up behind the brattice on its way 
to the face. The safety lamps must be closely watched 
to observe the first indication of any increase in the 
amount of gas present in the air. Where gas is coming 
from the roof, special attention must be given to the 
timbering in order to prevent undue roof falls, which 
might liberate a large quantity of gas suddenly. Where 
the coal is blasted, only permissible powder should be 
used and moderate charges employed. All shots should 
be inspected and fired by competent shotfirers, and tests 
should be made for gas in the place where a shot is to be 
fired and in the adjoining places before setting the blast. 

Ques.—Would you consider it safe to work with open 
lights in any portion of a mine liberating explosive gases ? 

Ans.—This question is one of growing importance in 
coal mining; it is the old question of using mixed lights 
in a mine generating explosive gases. While many such 
mines are worked with mixed lights at the present time, 
the practice cannot be said to be commonly safe. There 
are many unforeseen conditions that may arise that would 
render the presence of open lights in any part of the mine 
exceedingly dangerous. It is well known that the flow of 
gas from rock strata is not uniform. At times heavy gas 
feeders are encountered that quickly overcharge the mine 
air in those sections of the mine where the gas is liber- 
ated. Also, the flow of gas is spasmodic. It frequently 
happens that sections of the mine that have not been 
troubled with gas for some time suddenly become gase- 
ous. This may be due to a squeeze occurring in the gase- 
ous section, and although the effect may hardly be appre- 
ciable in the working of the coal, it would endanger the 
open-light section. 

A heavy fall of roof occurring in the safety-lamp sec- 
tion might cause an outflow of gas from that section onto 
the roads and into the workings of the open-light section. 
Any derangement of the circulation, owing to the failure 
of the ventilator or the setting open of a door, would 
menace the entire mine. Perhaps the greatest danger in 
the use of mixed lights is the possibility of a driver or 
other employee inadvertently carrying an open light 
into places where gas is being generated. It frequently 
happens that open lights are permitted on the airways of 
a mine, while only safety lamps are allowed at the faces 
of the rooms. This practice is exceedingly dangerous 
and should never be permitted. 
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Ques.—What is a safety lamp? 

Ans.—As this term is understood in coal mining, a safe- 
ty lamp is a gauze-protected lamp; that is to say, a lamp 
provided with a wire-gauze chimney of approved construc- 
tion and in which all openings for the admission of air 
to the lamp are covered with wire gauze to prevent 
the passage of flame from within the lamp to the outside 
atmosphere. 

Ques.—How is a safety lamp constructed, and for what 
purpose is it used? 

Ans.—There are two general classes of safety lamps, 
designed respectively for testing for gas and for working 
at the face. The favorite lamp for testing for gas has 
always been the unbonneted Davy. This lamp consists 
of an oil vessel surmounted by a wire-gauze chimney 
about 11% in. in diameter and from 4 to 41% in. in height. 
The standard wire gauze is composed of a mesh of 28 
wires to the inch and contains 784 openings per square 
inch. The gauze chimney is secured firmly to the oil ves- 
sel and is surmounted by a gauze cap or “smoke gauze” 
as it is commonly called, its purpose being to give added 
protection at the top of the chimney where there is the 
greatest danger of the lamp passing flame. 

The safety lamp designed for work at the face is pro- 
vided with a glass chimney, which surrounds the flame 
and is surmounted by a shorter gauze chimney that is 
generally of a slightly conical shape. 
The gauze chimney may or may not be 
provided with a metal shield called a 
“bonnet.” This form of working lamp, 
known as the Clanny type, is shown in 
the accompanying figure. The glass 
chimney affords a better light for the 
workmen and gives an added protection 
against strong air currents. The lamp, 
however, is not as sensitive to gas as the 
Davy, which has an entire gauze 
chimney. 

The purpose of the safety lamp is to 
permit men to work with safety in an 
atmosphere containing an inflammable 
mixture of gas and air in which an 
open light would be dangerous. When a safety lamp is 
introduced into a body of gas, the gas-charged air en- 
tering the lamp will burn within the chimney, but the 
flame will be prevented from passing through the gauze 
by the cool metal. The small streamlets of gas passing 
outward through the mesh of the gauze become cooled 
below the point of ignition of the gas, so that the flame 
is extinguished. 

Ques.—When is a safety lamp unsafe ? 

Ans.—A safety lamp is unsafe when handled by an 
inexperienced person, or in a careless manner, or when 
the lamp is exposed for too long a time to an inflammable 
atmosphere. The gauze of the lamp then becomes suffi- 
ciently heated to allow the passage of flame through the 
mesh of the gauze. 
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Electrical Engineers’ Handbook 


STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
Prepared by a Staff of Specialists. Frank F. Fowle, 
Editor-in-Chief. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 West 
39th St., New York City. Leather, 444x6% in. pp. xvi + 
1916 + an index of 68 pp. Several illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. $5, net. 


Prof. T. Hudson Beare, of University College, London, be- 
lieved in the use of textbooks in examinations and used to say 
that there were two essentials of an engineer’s education—to 
know where to find things and to know how to use them 
when found. For electrical engineers this handbook removes 
the first difficulty. The expert must still, as always, over- 
come the second by his own experience and native ability. 

To make the book easy of reference there is not only an 
e.icellent index, but also in the covers is a separate general 
numbered classification of the subjects contained, the numbers 
being placed in thumbholes on the margin of the book as the 
letters of the alphabet are disposed on the edge of a dic- 
tionary. This makes it easy to refer to any subject. 

Thus section No. 1 devotes 151 pp. to “Units, Conversion 
Factors and Tables.” It is written by Arthur E. Kennelly, 
professor of electrical engineering, Harvard University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Section No. 2 is on 
“Blectric and Magnetic Circuits” and is written by Vladimir 
Karapetoff, professor of electric engineering, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Some of the sections have many authors where the in- 
formation contained in them is of a specialized nature and is 
not part of the common practice and use of the whole pro- 
fession. Thus ‘Miscellaneous Applications of Electricity” has 
no less than 12 contributing editors. 

The “Standardization Rules of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers” forms one section and ‘“General-Engi- 
neering Economies and Central-Station Economics’ another. 
In the latter the reader will find much to instruct him as to the 
many methods of determining the load factor for central- 
station charges. The purchaser of power from public-service 
corporations to operate his mines should be well posted as to 
the nature of such contracts. 

The subject of ‘Coal- and Ore-Handling Machinery” falls 
to C. D. Gilpin, electrical engineer for the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co. Graham Bright, engineer of the mining depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., writes 
briefly (6% pp.) on ‘Coal Mining.’’ There is, of course, but 
little about the application of electricity to coal transporta- 
tion and production. It has more, however, than Trautwine 
or Kent, which are reference books of like character. Yet no 
mining engineer can afford to be without either of these, and 
he will do well to provide himself with this book, which per- 
haps we may name ‘Fowle,” though the editor-in-chief mod- 
estly refrains from giving his name such publicity, realizing 
that he is rather the assembler of the parts than the 
mechanician who constructed them. 

The coal-mine operator will read and refer with interest 
to the sections on “Direct-Current Generators and Motors,” 
“Alternating-Current Generators and Motors,” ‘Converters 
and Double-Current Generators,’ “Power Plants,” ‘Power 
Transmission,” ‘Distribution Systems” and “Batteries.” 

The reader who has Trautwine and Kent is apt to fear 
that in getting an electrical manual he will be purchasing 
a large amount of material in duplication of what appears 
in those books, but if he should invest in Fowle he will 
find he has a book closely confined to its exclusive field, 
the exception being 110 pages on power plants. There 
are only eight pages in all given to natural sines and 
cosines, logarithms and hyperbolic logarithms. Because a 
few people are ill-equipped with tables in easily portable 
form every engineering author seems to delight in adding to 
his book a series of tables which are all very useful in their 
way, but are useless and “in the way” most of the time. Our 
eight-foot book shelves of engineering classics might be 
trimmed over a foot if redundancies such as these were 
eliminated. 

Another unfortunate tendency is to teach in such texte 
books mathematics, elementary and advanced, chemistry, 
mechanics and physics. As a result, such treatises are so 
extensive in scope that no attempt can be made to make 
them complete. Mr. Fowle avoids this fault admirably, and 
the book will stand the closest inspection. 
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A Directory of Coal Operators 
and the Supply Trade 


THE COAL FIELD DIRECTORY AND MINING CATALOGS 
OF COAL MINING EQUIPMENT FOR THE YEAR 1915. 
Second Edition. Keystone Consolidated Publishing Co., 
Inc., 6th floor, House Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. Cloth 
boards, 9x12% in.; 656 pp. illustrated. 

This directory of operating companies and of the concerns 


supplying their wants meets the needs of both parties and 
has a hearty welcome from the public. It was the intention 
of the reviewer to refrain from praise this year because last 
year he stated, “In it [the Coal Field Directory] is added an 
exceptionally valuable addition of 17 pages, cataloging mines 
by counties, so that traveling men and managers who wish 
to district their work will receive no little assistance in so 
doing.” 

It seemed a risky matter to applaud anything in the book 
because what was singled out for express approval last year 
was for some reason omitted in the present edition. But it 
appears that in future issues this valuable adjunct will not 
be omitted. It serves several purposes. Granted that we 
know the town and county in which an operation is located, 
it is easily possible in that department of the book to find 
the names of all the concerns operating in that place and 
by a process of elimination to ascertain the firm regarding 
which information is wanted. 

It is sometimes necessary to find all the concerns mining 
coal in a certain field, and even the state mine reports which 
are almost always based on districts of inspection are far 
less available than the “Blue Book.” So the reviewer trusts 
this important feature will be restored in 1916. He will 
undertake not to charm it away by needless praise. Regret 
must also be expressed that the authors have seen fit to 
eliminate the list of inspectors formerly printed on the last 
page of the book. Nowhere else was such a complete list of 
these public functionaries obtainable. 

The book has almost 92 more pages than last year. The 
catalog material is more complete than ever, and the selection 
of information in this part of the volume is good. As the mat- 
ter is of an encyclopedic character it is well-suited for refer- 
ence. If a beginner were asked where to find information about 
mining machinery and equipment, he might well be recom- 
mended to peruse the directory, so closely does it approxi- 
mate to a textbook in its manner of presentation; and to 
complete the resemblance, several pages of nonadvertising 
free information have been added by the manufacturers. It 
has been rightly said there are few people who know machin- 
ery and equipment better than the man who makes them. 

The Coal Field Directory is remarkably complete. Fewer 
and fewer companies are withholding information. If the 
company’s directing heads and manner of operation are not 
given, it is almost an infallible sign that its affairs are not 
worth chronicling. In small, condensed type without unneces- 
sary syllables we find the names of the operating and store 
company, the president, treasurer, secretary, vice-president, 
general manager, purchasing agent, general superintendent, 
mining engineer, mine superintendent, mine foreman, con- 
sulting engineer, electrical engineer, master mechanic and 
store manager, with their addresses. The name of the mine, 
its freight station or stations, the railroad or railroads reach- 
ing the town, the county, the system of hauling and of min- 
ing, the number of boilers used, their rating and type, and 
the number of employees and coke ovens, details as to the 
pumps installed and the generating units, the voltage of the 
current, the number of air compressors and the tonnage last 
year are all given. It is really a remarkable compendium of 
mining information. 

The reviewer trusts that in coming editions this useful 
book will develop rather than decrease its cross-indexing. 
When the last stage of completeness is reached, the mining 
officials will be indexed so that their affiliations may be 
readily traced. An important man is often better known 
than his company connection, and it is frequently useful to 
be able to trace the points where men of lesser importance 
are to be found. An index of officials which will enable the 
public to do this will be of much value to mine operators, 
especially if such a list is accompanied by the addresses of 
the persons listed so as to form a personal directory. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The recent announcement by Chairman Robert K. Young, 
of the State Workmen’s Insurance Fund, that the rates would 
be 10 per cent. less than the approved rates in the insurance 
rate manual and that $5 would be the minimum premium is 
the beginning of the state’s campaign in behalf of the fund 
for liability insurance. 

In connection with this general announcement, the Board 
issues the following explanatory remarks. 

The announcement of this approved rate reduction of 10 
per cent. on all rates is a matter of much interest and 
concerns all employers of labor in the State of Pennsylvania. 


The law creating the fund requires that the premium rate 
shall be fixed at the lowest amount consistent with the main- 
tenance of a solvent fund and the creating of an adequate 
surplus and reserve. The fund pays no commissions or agents 
and does not have to earn profits for stockholders, and for 
the first three and one-half years the entire expenses of the 
management are paid by the state. The elimination of these 
expenses is sufficient to allow the board to write insurance at 
this reduced original rate. The balance remaining which may 
be applicable on the basis of an average experience also gives 
every prospect of returning a very substantial rebate in divi- 
dends to subscribers at the end of the year so as to bring the 
wee of the insurance in the state down to a much lower 

asis. 

They may obtain their compensation insurance in the state 
at a rate lower than that charged by the stock and mutual 
companies, and also will receive the benefit of aditional ad- 
vantages which cannot be obtained by other forms of insur- 
ance. Employers insuring in the state fund can obtain a com- 
plete release of their personal liability and’full protection of 
their property against compensation liens. If the subscriber 
to the fund makes the report of an accident within 7 days, 
his liability ceases and is transferred automatically to the 
fund, so that no valid lien can be filed against the property 
of an employer insuring in it. Every other form of insur- 
ance leaves the employer personally liable, so that every 
agreement or award of compensation may be entered as a 
lient against his real estate wherever situated within the 
state, and this lien cannot be discharged until the whole com- 
pensation agreed upon or awarded has been paid in full. In 
serious cases this compensation will run for a number of 
years, during which period the lien must remain as a cloud 
upon the employer’s property. 

There is also an advantage to subscribers in the state 
fund that there will be no contingent liability to assessments 
to which all employers insuring in mutual associations are 
subject. The purpose of the act was to make the payment of 
the premium the sole liability to subscribers, and no assess- 
ment will be levied in any case, as there is not one word in 
the act creating the state fund that directly gives or by im- 
plication suggests the right of assessment. 

The state fund will provide insurance at net cost, and by 
the elimination of the operating expenses which other com- 
panies must pay out of their premiums it is reasonable to 
assume that the state can furnish complete protection under 
the new law ata price below that of other insurance. 

In the announcement of $5 as the minimum premium the 
board has solved the problem which has been confronting the 
small employer with one, two or less. than five employees en- 
gaged in occupations of a minor hazard. This amount was de- 
cided upon as an attractive inducement to the small employer 
to insure in the state fund, as it was apparent that it would 
be necessary to issue the insurance for the small employer at 
a price which would not burden him. The employer will have 
the same complete protection and release from liability as 
the regular policy, and: it is intended to encourage the ac- 
ceptance of the workmen’s compensation act by the employers 
whose estimated payroll is of an amount where the individual 
classifications are not computable at a rate which would ex- 
ceed the minimum figure. It is probable that this minimum 
adopted by the state fund is less than the other companies 
will desire to issue policies to employers who would come 
within the minimum limits. 


Petition for Re-argument 


Attorney-General Brown recently, filed a petition in the 
State Supreme Court asking for a re-argument in the an- 
thracite coal tax case. The Court recently decided that the 
law of 1918, levying a tax on hard coal was unconstitutional. 
Eleven reasons are given for another review, among them 
being that the opinion of the Supreme Court is “contrary to 
all precedent in Pennsylvania, because it is the first time in 
the history of the jurisprudence of the state that classifica- 
tion for the purpose of taxation has not been sustained’; and 
that it “is the first time in the history of Pennsylvania, or 
elsewhere in the United States, so far as counsel are advised, 
that where a classification has been sustained for one purpose 
the same classification has not been sustained for purposes of 
taxation.” 3 

The logic of the opinion of the Court the petition further 
says, “that there is no reason for taxation, because 40 per cent. 
of anthracite coal is in competition with bituminous,” will lead 


to a denial of the right to classify coal, oil and other fuel for 
taxation because it comes into competition with coal. 

With regard to the distribution of the tax which the su- 
preme court declared contrary to the constitution, the peti- 
tion says: “Even if it be true that the provision for partial 
distribution among counties is unconstitutional that furnishes 
no reason for striking down the tax. The two matters are so 
separate and distinct that the tax may be sustained though 
the distribution provided for be forbidden.” 

The offer of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. and other smaller firms to refund to the wholesalers 
money they collected as state tax on anthracite will be op- 
posed by the state authorities, it is said here. 

The filing of the information in escheat with the Auditor- 
General of the state by an attache of that department pre- 
vents any one benefitting from collections of the alleged ‘“un- 
claimed fund.” 

In many instances the coal operators sold coal to whole- 
salers with the exact amount due because o% the tax set 
forth on their bills. These companies will have no trouble in 
determining what amount should be paid over. The state’s 
interest in the matter will go further, as Auditor-General 
Powell will compell the wholesalers to show that they have 
returned the money to their customers. 
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Lansford—A. Carl Neumiller, chief forester for the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. is planting one shade tree in front of 
each dwelling owned by the company in this town. 


Sunbury—Coal in the Susquehanna River, between here 
and Nanticoke, is virtually exhausted for this year. Fifty 
thousand tons were removed last summer. 


Girardville—The McTurk Colliery, operated by the MceTurk 
Coal Mining Co., has resumed operations, giving employment 
to hundreds of men and boys. 


Tamaqua—As the result of a button strike 2,000 miners in 
the collieries of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. in the 
Panther Creek Valley were recently thrown out of work. 


Summit Hill—At the present time the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. has 7 mine locomotives and 3 steam shovels 
in ‘constant operation in its endeavor to stop the 60-year old 
fire in the coal deposit of this district. A cut over 200 ft. 
deep is being made under the lower level and it is the in- 
tention to use this opening to drive the fire to the surface 
with air currents, while extensive sluicing operations are 
continuing from the top. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to expend if necessary $1,000,000 in order to quench the 
fire for all time. 

Hazleton—In the course of stripping operations near the 
Honey Brook No. 1 colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. the deposit was found to be on fire. This is be- 
lieved to be a continuation of a fire which was thought to 
have been extinguished in 1880. In order to extinguish the 
fire a pipe line over a half mile in length has been laid, which 
will carry a slush mixture of ashes, culm and dirt. 


Lykens—Old timber in the lower gangway of the Short 
Mountain Colliery recently caught fire in some unknown 
manner and was extinguished only after three days and nights 
of continuous labor. Operations at this colliery have been 


resumed. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—Religious holidays, carefully observed in the 
coke region by foreign workers, cut down coke production re- . 
cently in spite of the fact that 400 ovens, which had been idle 
for a long time, were again placed in operation. The 31,000. 
active ovens have a weekly capacity of approximately 450,000 
tons, if properly speeded up. Merchant operators have 80 
per cent. of their ovens in use, while the furnace interests 
without the recent addition of idle ovens, are operating to 
81 per cent. of their capacity. 


Central City—A shortage of miners is causing much 
trouble for the coal operators in this vicinity as well as 
Cairnbrook. The Lochrie mines are especially hampered be- 
cause of the shortage of men. The Pennsylvania R.R. is to 
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extend its line from Cairnbrook into the coal fields here. 
Much activity is expected in these new fields in the spring and 
it is realized that better shipping facilities will be necessary. 


Uniontown—Announcement has been made that J. Blair 
Kennerly, of Philadelphia, has taken a 15-year lease on the 
Ansbach coal mining property located on the Whites Creek 
Branch, about four miles above Confluence, Somerset County. 
The lease was obtained from the Girard Trust Co., of Phila- 
delphia, trustee for the Fred J. Ansbach estate, with all the 
improvements on the mine. The lease became effective Nov. 
1. Work of mining will begin about Nov. 22 and will give 
employment to about 75 men. The mine contains a 4.5- to 
5-ft. vein of C prime coal and the production is expected to 
average about 800 tons a day. The tract includes 550 acres. 
The mine, which has been idle for a year and a half, is self 
draining and is equipped with electric haulage and coal 
cutting machinery. Two additional side tracks and a shaker 
screen are being installed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—Every available car of the Virginia & South- 
western, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, and the Norfolk & 
Western railways are apparently busy all the time, and an 
immense tonnage of coal is being moved to market. Many 
coke ovens throughout the nearby field have been lighted 
after long periods of idleness. 


Huntington—A coal deal of considerable magnitude was 
recently closed in this city when the Mason Coal and Coke Co. 
sold a large tract of mineral land to the Cumberland Mountain 
Coal Co. of Charleston. The exact consideration in this deal 
has not been named, but it is understood to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000. The coal land in question consists of 
13,000 acres in Buchanan County, Va., and is tributary to 
the Norfolk & Western R.R. 


Fairmont—tThe old Pierpont mine is blamed for the sink- 
ing of buildings, water lines and sewer pipes in this city. 
New brick buildings erected within a year have been ruined. 
A similar occurrence took place some years ago in another 
part of the town. This has now apparently reached a state 
of stability, and the buildings then damaged are being re- 
built. 


The shaft to the coal in the Carolina mine of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. has been completed at 500 ft. The 
shaft at the Idamay mine is also nearing completion, and is 
expected to be finished at 480 ft. Loading is expected to be- 
gin at both of these mines by Jan. 1, and shipments will be 
made over the Baltimore & Ohio to the Western Maryland. 


Dola—Practically all of the coal mines in the vicinity of 
Dola are running full time; even those which have been 
closed down for several months have resumed operations 
and old employees are back at work. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—A contract has been offered the State of 
Alabama by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. for the use 
of state convicts to be worked in the Flat Top mines. This 
company is giving up the use of county convicts, but wishes 
to employ between 350 and 400 state convicts in the mining 
of coal and between 50 and 75 in keeping up the mines, the 
full number to be between 400 and 500 men. 


TENNESSEE 


Turley—The Turley Coal Co., R. O. Howard, Atlanta, Ga., 
president, has been placed in the hands of a receiver. The 
mine has been closed down and the property is for sale. The 
Central Bank and Trust Co. of Atlanta, Ga., holder of the 
first mortgage bonds, is the receiver. 


KENTUCKY 


Typo—A party of officials of the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. recently went over the First Creek branch out from 
Typo through the First Creek coal field fo determine whether 
to begin hauling coal from the different plants there, most 
of which are in readiness to begin shipping. Within two 
weeks shipments will start. 


Hazard—The Blue Grass Coal Co. near here makes the 
announcement that it will be ready to start shipments from 
its new plant by Nov. 25. Mining work will be started 
within the next few days. 


Barbourville—All the mines in the Cumberland Valley are 
now working full time and a good proportion of them are 
working night shifts. A full run through the winter is 
expected by the trade. 


Whitesburg—Small operators of the Big Sandy territory 
and its tributaries east of here continue to complain of a 
car shortage and are said, in many instances, to be suffering 
from lack of cars. From the railroads, however, it is prom- 
ised that plenty of cars will be supplied in the near future. 
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OHIO 


Columbus—Ohio operators are almost unanimously opposed 
to reviving the interstate conference agreement in dealing 
with the wage question when it comes up for settlement after 
Apr. 1, 1916. The interstate conference agreement consisted 
of Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois and had 
been in force for several years previous to the 1914 agree- 
ment. An informal meeting was held in Columbus recently 
when the question of reviving the interstate conference agree- 
ment was discussed. Letters were then sent out to oprators 
asking their views. Almost without exception operators be- 
lieve that Ohio should treat with the miners’ organization 
single handed. 


INDIANA 

Linton—Local capitalists interested in the strip mining 
industry have taken options on several hundred acres near 
Clark Station, 3 miles south of here. 

Terre Haute—Dr. August F. Knoefel, of this city, has been 
in Washington to ask the bureau of mines to make further 
investigation into the mining industry of Indiana and to 
make an increase in government rescue equipment in the 
state. There is only one mine rescue car in Indiana. It is 
now in the Linton field. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—President Frank Farrington, of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois, has issued a statement that union 
miners may belong to the state militia and directing that no 
man is to be expelled from the union because he is a member 
of the national guard. The announcement is the result of 
trouble recently at Hillsboro over the suspension of union 
miners for belonging to the militia. 


New Baden—The miners employed at the New Baden Mine 
of the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., after being on 
strike for a week, have returned to work on practically the 
same conditions as prevailed before the strike. The dispute 
was as to cars of coal that were run through without being 
weighed. The practice has been, when this occurred, to take 
the average weight of the cars sent up by the particular 
miner for the day and make allowance on that basis for the 
one that was not weighed. The miners objected to this 
method. After a conference of miners’ officials with the 
company it was promised that a defective condition of the 
hoppers which prevented the weighing of all cars would be 
corrected as soon as possible, so that all coal could be 
weighed. 


IOWA 


Eldora—A new coal field has been discovered north of 
Eldora, Ia., and the coal is of sufficient thickness to permit 
of profitable working, it is said. Drilling has been in progress 
for several weeks and those in charge say that coal in 
workable measure underlies considerable territory north of 
Eldora, although the extent of the field has not been deter- 
mined. 


Des Moines—One of. the first aid cars of the bureau of 
mines will arrive in Des Moines Nov. 21 and remain until 
Dec. 8. Notices have been posted at all coal mines in Iowa 
and northern Missouri. J. J. Forbes, in charge, will give first 
aid instructions. In addition to the miners it is expected 
factories and wholesale houses will send representatives. As 
the Des Moines field is large, Mr. Forbes will utilize the 
lecture rooms of the new Iowa Industrial Hospital in making 
demonstrations. 


WYOMING 


Frontier—Mine Rescue Car No. 5 of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, will be in Frontier from Nov. 14 until Dec. 4. 
Free lectures will be given to miners on safe methods of min- 
ing and the use of safety lamps and rescue apparatus will 
be explained. Miners will also be trained in rescue and 
first aid. Moving pictures will be exhibited showing good 
and bad methods of mining. 


00 


FOREIGN NEWS 
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London, England—Official notice was recently posted in 
all collieries stating that such a large number of miners 
have already joined the army that “the supply of coal which 
is of vital national interest is seriously affected.” Coal min- 
ers will hereafter be accepted as recruits only on condition 
that they will continue to work in the mines until called 
upon. “The miners must one and all remember,” the notice 
continues, “that upon their efforts the success of the country 
depends, no less than upon the men who are serving with 
the forces.” 
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D. P. Cary recently resigned from the presidency of the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co. S. W. Braggins, sales manager, will 
act as president of this firm until a successor is named by 
the board of directors. 

Frank A. Vanderlip has taken a position on the board of 
directors of the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. of Hartford, Conn. 
This firm has a paid up capital of $2,000,000 and will shortly 
erect a factory in Hartford. 

J. D. Mooney has been appointed sales manager of the 
Commercial Department of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. In 
the past Mr. Mooney has been in charge of belting sales for 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Harvey H. Morris, assistant superintendent of the Hunt- 
ington & Big Sandy division of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
and one of the veteran officials of the system, recently ten- 
dered his resignation in order to become general manager 
of the West Virginia Standard Coal Co. This company was 
organized by Mr. Morris, and will have its general offices 
in Huntington. 

William J. Jones, of Akron, N. Y., former mine and quarry 
inspector for the state and later state inspector of explo- 
sives in the State Fire Marshal’s Department, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent for the Berlin Smokeless Coal and 
Clay Mining Co. This firm will develop several hundred acres 
of coal and clay land in the vicinity of Macdonaldton, Som- 
erset County, Penn. 

W. F. Hyde has been employed by the West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. as a welfare expert and will devote 
a portion of his time to the employees of the company at 
Collier and Wellsburg. Mr. Hyde has been in charge of wel- 
fare work at Wheeling for several years, and is known locally 
and nationally for his community and welfare work. He will 
also do similar work among the employees of the Rich- 
land Coal Co., and the Hitchman Coal and Coke Co., of Wheel- 
ing. 
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John Kennedy, of Pricedale, Penn., one of the oldest and 
best known mine foremen with the Pittsburg Coal Co., died 
recently at his home in Pricedale. Mr. Kennedy was 55 years 
of age and ‘s survived by his wife, three sons, and three 
daughters. 
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Undertfeed Furnace. R. S. Riley, Providence, R. I. 1,148,625 
Aug. 3, 1915. Filed Oct. 20, 1911. Serial No. 655,822. 

Gas Producer. W. O. Amsler, Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,149,611 
Aug. 10, 1915. Filed Oct. 3, 1911. Serial No. 652,529. 

Mining Machine. C. O. Palmer, Cleveland, Ohio. 1,149,215 
Aug. 11, 1915. Filed Mar. 11, 1909. Serial No. 482,750. 

Mining Machine. L. F. Hess, Ansted, W. Va. 1,147,724 
July 27, 1915. Filed Nov. 21, 1914. Serial No. 873,313. 

Coke Conveyor. D. F. Lepley, Connellsville, Penn. 1,142,895, 


Filed Sept. 18, 1914. Serial No. 862,392. 


Gas Producer. P. G. Schmidt, Olympia, Wash. 1,142,914, 
June 15, 1915. Filed Mar. 29, 1918. Serial No. 757,671. 
Mechanical Stoker. G. B. Rait, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,149,- 
685 Aug. 10, 1915. Filed Apr. 10, 1914. Serial No. 830,878. 
Apparatus for Separating Coal. F. Pardee, Hazleton, Penn. 
1,149,463 Aug. 10, 1915. Filed May 2, 1913. Serial No. 765,170. 
Pulverized Coal Burner. N. L. Warford, Anaconda, Mont. 
1,147,833 “uly 27, 1915. Filed Dec 5, 1914. Serial No. 875,665. 
Gas Producer for Furnaces. W. O. Houston, Bellaire, Ohio. 
1,149,056 Aug. 3, 1915. Filed Feb. 9, 1914. Serial No. 817,384. 
Mechanical Stoker for Locomotive. E. Young, Pony Lake, 
Neb. 1,148,735 Aug. 8, 1915. Filed Oct. 25, 19138. Serial No. 
797,226. 
Mechanical Fuel Feeding Apparatus. I. Stordahl, 
City, Mont. 1,144,156, June 22, 1915. Filed Feb. 8, 1915. 
No. 6949. 


June 15, 1915. 


Miles 
Serial 
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Fuel Saving Attachment for Furnaces. N. J. Russell, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 1,150,456 Aug. 17, 1915. Filed Mar. 12, 1915. Serial 
No. 14,018. 

Mining Machine. 
burgh, Penn. 1,148,973 Aug. 3, 1915. 
No. 470,292. 

Mining Machine. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,149,502 Aug. 10, 1915. 
Serial No. 602,386. 

Mining Machine. L. F. Hess, 
Mining Machine Co. 1,143,599, June 15, 1915. 
1912. Serial No. 686,287. 

Mining Machine. F. L. Sessions, assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 1,143,144, June 15, 1915. Filed Feb. 16, 
1909. Serial No. 478,201. 

Automatie Releasing Device for Cars upon Mining Cages. 
S. Galli, Mulberry, Kan. 1,150,819 Aug. 17, 1915. Filed Jan. 
21, 1916. Serial No. 3555. 

Boiler Construction. W. F. Sellers, assignor to Edge Moor 
Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 1,148,544 Aug. 3, 1915. Filed Nov. 
25, 1914. Serial No. 873,851. 


Mine Car Wheel. H. A. Holzer, assignor to United Iron 
Works, Springfield, Mo. 1,144,302, June 22, 1915. Filed Apr. 
5, 1915. Serial No. 19,267. 


Boiler Furnace. C. H. Schroder, assignor to Murray Iron 
Works, Burlington, Iowa. 1,141,127. Aug. 24, 1915. Filed 
Feb. 3, 1915. Serial No. 5920. 

Smoke Prevention Apparatus for Furnaces. 
Glebe, New South Wales, Aust. 1,148,421 July 27, 1915. 
Nov. 4, 1918. Serial No. 799,194. 

Manufacture of Coal Briquettes. 
to Pure Coal Briquetters, Ltd., Cardiff, Wales. 


H. A. Kuhn and W. W. Macfarren, Pitts- 
Filed Jan. 2, 1909. Serial 


C. E. Davis, assignor to Goodman Mfg. 
Filed Jan. 13, 1911. 


assignor to Hess Dustless 
Filed Mar. 26, 


W. Williams, 
Filed 


H. J. Phillips, assignor 
1,149,536 Aug. 





10, 1915. Filed Jan. 31, 1914. Serial No. 815,688. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—Lloyd’s, England, have posted as 


missing the steamer “Linda Fell,” which left this port on 
Sept. 29 with a cargo of 2,720 tons of coal for Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. 


Ottawa, Tll.—On and after Nov. 15, 1915, the offices of 
the St. Paul Coal Co. will be located at 1368 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago. The old offices were at 306 Central Life Bldg., Ot- 
tawa, Ill. 


Harlan, Ky.—The Harlan Coal Mining Co. with mines at 
Coxton and Kayu has constructed 25 additional miners houses 
and plans to add more at Coxton, in preparation for more ex- 
tensive mining operations. 


McAlester, Okla.—Faires Coal Mining Co. has been in 
corporated at Oakland City with a capital of $1,000 for the 
purpose of coal mining. The directors are H. C. Faries, Onie 
Faries and William T. Fleener. 


New Straitsville, Ohio—The Wm. J. Miller Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 to mine coal. The 
incorporators are Wm. J. Miller, Herbert Minshull, George 
Hite, Harry Leake and Frank Davis. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Bituminous tonnage carried by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. during September amounted to 
1,488,917 tons as compared with 1,347,439 tons last year, and 
1,521,727 in August of the present year. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Southern Ry., which recently com- 
pleted the coal handling terminals at Charleston, S. C., has 
had a moving picture film made of the work and is show- 
ing the picture in theatres in this section. 


Bellaire, Ohio—The Johnson Brothers Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 to mine coal. The in- 
corporators are J. F. Johnson, J. F. Johnson, Jr., Elizabeth 
Johnson, Joseph E. Poorman, Bessie Poorman. 


Ironton, Ohio—The Ironton Engine Co. has begun the 
manufacture of a new type of electric mine locomotive, 
operated by a storage battery, and possessing original fea- 
tures of considerable value, it is understood. 


Charleston, W. Va.—J. W. Dawson recently purchased at 
public auction the plant of the Hughes Creek Coal Co. at 
Hughestown for $3,000. The estimated value of this prop- 
erty was $25,000. It was sold by James Kay, receiver. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Youngwood Coal and Coke Co. has 
been incorporated to drill for oil, gas, clay and other like 
mineral products. Capital, $150,000. Incorporators, C. W. 
Fulp, H. S. Sterling, A. W. McCoy, all of Pittsburgh, Penn. 





November 20, 1915 


Washington, D. C.—Anthracite coal operators of Pennsyl- 
vania have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to reopen the rate case in which they asked for lower rates 
on coal shipped from the Wyoming region to tidewater for 
trans-shipment. 


Beckley, W. Va.—Prince E. Lilly recently purchased from . 


W. W. Hume, R. D. Roller and G. C. Hedrick, 100 acres of 
coal land near the junction of Stone Coal and Pine Creeks, 
about four miles from Odd. It is said that $20,000 was paid 
for this property. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The 80th birthday of Andrew Carnegie 
and the 15th anniversary of the founding of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology will be celebrated by appropriate 
exercises at the Institute on Nov. 23 and 24, 1915. An ad- 
dress will be delivered by Henry F. Pritchett. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Funk Coal Co. organized by H. H. 
Funk and others is opening a coal development on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s Big Sandy extension near Pikeville. 
This will have a daily capacity of about 1,000 tons to start 
with. The company will ship from Ward Siding. 


Ashland, Ky.—Thomas Adams, president of the Norton 
Iron Works, is understood to have bought a 28-acre site on 
which to build a coke and coal by-product plant, to reach a 
cost of $200,000, to supply coke to the iron works. The plans 
of the concern, however, are declared to be indefinite. 


Camden, N. J.—Three new steamers of about 5,500 tons 
gross register are about completed at the plant of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., which vessels it is understood will 
be put into the Virginia coal trade as soon as finished. 
These boats are the “Jonancy,” “Virginia” and “Bylayl.” 


Richmond, Mo.—The Hubbell-Hamilton Coal Co., of Rich- 
mond, Ray County, has been organized with a capital stock 
of $2,400. The incorporators are Clarence H. Hubbell, Robert 
L. Hamilton, and George W. Hunt. The organization is for 
the purpose of owning, operating and developing coal mines 
in Ray County. 

Harlan, Ky.—The Creech Coal Co., recently organized in 
Bell County with $200,000 capital, will develop a mine on the 
headwaters of Wallins Creek in Harlan County with two 
openings and proseses a 40-ton daily output at the outset. 
Work has already been started and a number of miner’s 
houses have been built. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—An informal meeting of the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association was held in this 
city on Saturday, Nov. 13, at which the market situation was 
considered at considerable length. A good deal of considera- 
tion, it is stated, was given to the possibilities of export of 
coal from the Tennessee-Kentucky field via Charleston, S. C. 


Praise, Ky.—D. D. Cox, of Castlewood, Va., has been elected 
president of the Superior Coal Co., which recently incorpor- 
ated and which will develop a 300 acre boundary. The 
capital stock is $50,000 and the other officers are C. W. Boyd, 
Richlands, Va., vice-president; Frank G. Craig, secretary- 
treasurer and S. R. Johnson, of Praise, is constructing engi- 
neer. 

Washington, D. C.—Tariffs of the Southern Ry increasing 
coal rates from mines at Belleville and other Illinois towns 
to Kansas City and points on the Chicago & Alton R.R. in 
Missouri were suspended recently by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission until Mar. 14. The present rate from 
Belleville to Kansas City is $1.90 per ton, and the proposed 
rate is $2.15. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—Two and a half miles of the Wallins 
Creek extension of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. is com- 
pleted and the contractor has the remaining three miles 
partly graded. Forty teams are at work and the early part 
of January is expected to see the branch in operation. This 
extension opens a large area of some of the best coal land in 
Harlan county. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The barge “P. D. Armour,” owned and sailed 
by Capt. Joseph A. Boland, of this city, went on the penin- 
sula at Erie, Penn., on the night of Nov. 12 with a cargo of 
2,200 tons of bituminous coal, loaded at Ashtabula, Ohio, for 
Welland, Ont. Both vessel and cargo will be lost. The 
crew of the barge and of the tug towing it were saved with 
difficulty, as a gale was blowing. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—The Clinchfield Navigation Co. is about 
to put a new steamer into commission. This vessel was re- 
cently completed at a shipyard on the Great Lakes and is 
now on its way to the Atlantic where it will be used in the 
coastwise trade, chiefly between Charleston, S. C., and gulf 
ports. The new vessel, which has not yet been named, has 
a cargo capacity of about 3,000 tons. 

Scranton, Penn.—As the result of complaints entered by 
the city of Scranton claiming the local rates of freight on 
anthracite coal from the mines to the cities and towns here- 
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abouts were excessive, the Public Service Commission has 
ordered a reduction. In some cases the change amounts to 
as much as 49% and on an average amounts to 27%. The 
new rates are to become effective Dec. 11. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—A party of Pennsylvania and other 
Eastern capitalists is making a tour of the Shelby Creek- 
Long Fork and Beefhide sections of the Letcher-Pike border 
east of here with the purpose of leasing for development 
a large boundary of coal lands lying along the new line of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. It is stated that things will be 
in readiness to start the development work by the first 
of the new year. 


Baltimore, Md.—For years the anthracite tonnage of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. to this city has been growing less 
and less owing to poor coal yard facilities on the company’s 
tracks here. To overcome this.difficulty the company recently 
erected several large and up-to-date coal pockets on Hunting- 
don Avenue, which have now been occupied by dealers. It is 
the intention of the Baltimore & Ohio to erect additional 
retail yards on its tracks and, lease them to dealers. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—It is stated here that preparations are 
being made by the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Co. to build a 15- 
mi. branch up the right fork of Beaver Creek, on the Knott- 
Floyd county line. The rights-of-way for construction of the 
branch were obtained some time ago it is said. A number of 
firms, including the Elkhorn Mining Corporation, hold min- 
eral rights in that section and are said to plan large oper- 
ations. This is one of the richest undeveloped fields in East- 
ern Kentucky. 





Pottsville, Penn.—According to information given out by 
President W. J. Richards, of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., that firm is already prepared to refund to its 
customers the state tax collected by the company under the 
act of 1913. This, it is stated, will be done immediately upon 
being assured by the legal department that the state will 
make no further effort to collect the tax. In the event of this 
failing the money will then be turned back to the purchas- 
ers of the coal. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co. is preparing to open two new mines on the Woodstock 
coal bed near Blocton, Ala., about 40 miles south of Birming- 
ham. These mines will replace those in the Thompson seam 
on the same division, which are being rapidly exhausted, and 
arei now decreasing in output. Some of the equipment at 
the present mine will be reused at the new operation, mining 
machines being added, none being at present in use in the 
old mines on this division. 


Monongahela, Penn.—The best coal shipments for any one 
month since October, 1913, were reported for October of 
the current year by Lockmaster George W. Paxton at Lock 
No. 4. The shipments during October of this year totaled 
19,819,000 bu. In October, 1913, 19,933,000 bu. were locked 
through. All shipments at Lock No. 4 are now being made 
through the newly-built lock, while the rebuilding of the 
inner lock is in progress. The government forces engaged 
on this construction are sadly in need of additional work- 
men. 


Great Falis, Mont.—Pearce Coal Co. has been incorporated 
here with a capital of $50,000. The articles of incorporation 
state that the object of the company is to purchase, lease, or 
otherwise acquire coal lands, and open and operate mines, as 
well as to engage in the kindred activities that accompany 
such labors. The headquarters of the company will be at 
Sand Coulee, Mont. Of the stock, $27,500 has been subscribed 
by John N. Pearce, of Sand Coulee, Charles Lochray, of Great 
Falls and Dominic Spogen, of Belt, who incorporated the com- 
pany. 

Blackfield, 








Penn.—A number of improvements are to be 
made by the Sonman Coal Co. The output of the plant will 
be almost doubled by the change. An inclined plane will be 
used in disposing of the rock taken from the shaft and this 
will enable the company to greatly increase its capacity for 
mining coal. A new office building is also being erected. 

Black Brothers Coal Company operating heise, is soon to 
open another mine and to make improvements at its new 
plant. This will bring about the hiring of about 100 more 
miners. 

State College, Penn.—In the presence of Governor Brum- 
baugh, the new mining engineering building of Pennsylvania 
State College was recently dedicated. The address of dedica- 
tion was delivered by H. M. Chance, of Philadelphia. The 
building is three stories in height and contains a valuable 
collection of working mine models on the third floor, with 
larger exhibits on the first floor. The remainder of the space 
is devoted to class-rooms. On the day of dedication the stu- 
dents gave an exhibition of mine rescue work. The entire cost 
of the building was $50,000. 
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General Review 


Anthracite trade satisfactory but less active than antici- 
pated. Reactionary tendency in bituminous though prices are 
steady. Decline in exports continues. Uncertainties in the 
Lake markets. Colder weather stimulates buying in the 
Middle West. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal trade is backing and filling 
pending the arrival of lower temperatures. The situation is 
generally satisfactory, but there is no pressure for shipments 
such as is to be anticipated at this period. A few sizes are in 
short supply, but occasional concessions are noted on other 
grades where forced sales are made. The general tendency 
among retailers to file orders well in advance has done much 
to relieve a reactionary tendency in the market. Possibility 
of labor troubles in the early spring is also tending to shake 
out numerous protective orders. Collections are excellent, 
dealers becoming anxious about their credit position with the 
large companies whom they will look to for protection in the 
event of any serious scarcity after Apr. 1. Lake shipments 
are on a larger scale despite increased freight rates, the ar- 
rivals for the season to date at the upper Lake ports being 
75,000 tons ahead of last year. 


Bituminous—Uncertainties have developed in the market 
which have caused a moderate reaction, and prices are a 
trifle weaker. There have been no important revisions, how- 
ever, and it is not thought by any means that the top of the 
market has yet been reached. Some agencies tied up with 
low-priced contracts have been forced into the open market 
to meet their obligations because of the slow movement. 
Liberal shipments on contracts continue, consumers evidently 
endeavoring to keep full stocks as long as possible. The car 
supply situation continues more alarming each week. It is 
obvious that the heavy movement of all kinds of traffic is 
creating a pronounced congestion, which shows every indi- 
eation of becoming more serious as the season advances. 


Exports—The only favorable aspect of the off-shore busi- 
ness is the bunkering trade, which continues fairly heavy. 
The constantly increasing ocean freights have brought the 
foreign business practically to a standstill. Some attractive 
inquiries are still being received, though these are perhaps 
less numerous as it is becoming clear that the more ad- 
vantageous terms obtainable in Great Britain, both as re- 
gards initial cost and transportation, are beginning to tell. 
The higher ocean freights are spreading to the coastwise 
trade where some premiums have been noted during the 
past week. 


Lake Market—While the approaching end of the shipping 
season is always the cause of apprehension, there are other 
constructive factors in the market that make the situation 
rather mixed. Cars are growing steadily scarcer, labor is 
none too plentiful and there is a strong possibility of a 
sharp rush for surplus coal at any time to provide for a 
possible suspension in April. Bituminous shipments to the 
upper Lake ports for the season to the first of the current 
month are one and three-quarter million tons behind last year, 
although this is due primarily to the heavy stocks carried 
over from the previous season. A lull has developed in the 
domestic trade, but there has been a still further expansion 
in the manufacturing which has had a tendency to stiffen 
up prices on steam coal. 


Middle West—The recent lower temperature has had a 
beneficial effect on the market which was beginning to show 
some soft spots, and accumulations have been substantially 
reduced. Operators are holding rigidly to their policy of 
curtailing productions rather than attempt to force the mar- 
ket, and in view of the existing car and labor shortages, 
together with the comparatively small stocks on hand, the 
technical position of the market is strong. The mild weather 
has tended to curtail the movement out from the upper Lake 
ports. As a rule industrial operations throughout the Middle 
West are close to full capacity and it is seldom that much 
difficulty is experienced in finding prompt disposition of any 
shipments. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite shippers are aggressively can- 
vassing for orders but the recent cold snap has steadied up 
the market. Tidewater bituminous stocks continue at a max- 
imum, and substantial concessions are obtainable. 
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The Iron Age—With new orders steadily running far in ex- 
cess of current output, it was not surprising that the United 
States Steel Corporation withdrew quctations in foreign mar- 
kets last week. This action does not in itself mean a long 
withdrawal from the export trade, for similar steps are taken 
at intervals in the domestic market. The fact is that the steel 
companies have the greater part of their output sold for four 
or five months, some for most of the first half of 1916, and 
that in certain lines the market on forward deliveries has 
been sold to a standstill. Conservative men in the trade who 
thought two months ago to hold demand in check by asking 
sharp advances have given up effort on that line. The past 
week has shown unmistakable signs of a steel market that 
has cut loose. Pig iron, with somewhat less reason, is fol- 
lowing the course of steel. 

Boston News Bureau—The continued betterment in funda- 
mental conditions begins to impress itself upon people gen- 
erally. Every day sees some industry that has been a lag- 
gard wheel into the procession. This is a stimulus that makes 
for confidence and incites broader operations. There is a 
rising market in all products—in steel, in copper, in lead, in 
zine and even in oil. Railroads are moving more traffic and 
both gross and net earnings are increasing appreciably. Not- 
withstanding all this, money is still redundant. We are be- 
ginning to see the value of the federal reserve system. The 
power to expand is very real. 


Dun—In spite of the rapidity of the movement, there is no 
slackening of the advance that foreshadows the greatest 
commercial development in the history of the country. Fol- 
lowing many months of gradual recovery and adjustment to 
new conditions, progress has come with such a rush that 
reaction is feared in some quarters; yet the economic posi- 
tion steadily gains in strength and seldom, if ever, has the 
situation so favored continued expansion. 


Building Statistics—Permits granted last month, accord- 
ing to returns received by “Dun’s Review,” from the Building 
Departments of 86 of the leading cities in the United States, 
call for the expenditure of $59,622,149, an increase of 23.7%, 
as compared with the $48,058,062 reported for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


Dry Goods Economist—The recovery in the cotton market, 
bringing the New York price for spot cotton to 11.75¢c., was 
hardly needed to add strength to the price of finished cotton 
fabrics. In these goods labor and the cost of finishing are 
important factors. To sellers of gray goods, however, the 
advance is welcome. 


Bradstreet—Mild weather and delay in crop marketing 
tend to retard retail buying of heavy seasonable goods as 
distinguished from edibles, but over against this is to be 
noted increased demands on jobbers, wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers, which point to a veritable trade ground swell, 
such as was witnessed in years like 1912, just before the Bal- 
Kan war began, and in the flush times of 1906. The fact 
seems to be that in general trade, as in iron and steel and 
kindred lines, domestic demand had lagged behind and stocks 
in final distributers’ hands were depleted, causing recent 
eager buying, which has resulted in a mass of orders. 


Southern Lumberman—Price advances in the yellow pine 
market during the past week have been so rapid and so 
repeatedly made that the problem of ascertaining prevail- 
ing prices is rendered unusually difficult. Speculation is now 
a factor in buying, and despite increased production there 
is no sign of weakening anywhere along the line. In fact, 
advances ranging from fifty cents to a dollar have occurred 
practically throughout the list, and as increases are being 
announced almost daily by many of the mills, still higher 
values may be expected during the coming week. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been in excess of the corresponding period of 
a year ago. Road sales for both immediate and future ship- 
ment have been in much larger volume, and more custom- 
ers have been in the market. Collections are normal. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River easy with prices unchanged. 
Low on-car prices for 1916 extend to points accessible to 
lighter. Georges Creek shippers conservative on futures. 
Pennsylvania grades less active. Water freights continue to 
advance. Anthracite trade good. 


Bituminous—With a liberal movement on contract from 
Hampton Roads the situation of Pocahontas and New River 
continues fairly easy. There is ample coal on cars and 
very little spot inquiry, so there is practically no change in 
prices f.0.b. Meanwhile, consumers in this territory are try- 
ing to keep storage full in anticipation of slow movement 
later. The high winds along the coast have interfered ma- 
terially with the movement of tows and several of the 
shippers are behind on deliveries. If there develops a wide- 
spread shortage of cars for all-rail shipments it is likely that 
an extra demand will be thrown on the Tidewater trade, but 
this is not looked for under a month’s time, if it comes at all. 
Developments seem to be slow so far as concerns firmer 
prices on Pocahontas and New River. 

The canvass for contracts inland continues, but somewhat 
less actively, probably on account of the rapid advance in 
water freights. As low as $3.35, however, has been named on 
ears Mystic Wharf, Boston, for the year beginning Apr. 1, 
1916, and a similar basis has lately been extended to cover 
deliveries to dealers and consumers’ wharves that can be 
reached by lighter from the various terminal handling plants. 
A large volume of business has been closed, but for the most 
part in usual channels, 

Georges Creek shippers are filling requisitions with rea- 
sonable despatch, but new business is being consistently de- 
clined. This is true especially of deliveries all-rail, a car 
shortage being somewhat in evidence in the Maryland dis- 
tricts. 

The better grades from Pennsylvania continue in active 
demand, due in part to increased quotas required by con- 
sumers on contract, but chiefly to difficulties with mine- 
workers, particularly in the non-union districts. Some ship- 
pers are declining new business until the outlook is clearer. 
The car movement all-rail is easier than a week ago. 


Water Freights have advanced another 10c., $1.10 having 
been paid on a 5,000-ton schooner, Hampton Roads to Port- 
land. As high as $1.50 is rumored to have been paid on a 
small barge to Bangor, Me., but the premium in this case is 
due to the approach of river closing. The rate from Norfolk 
to Long Island sound ports is still 50 cents. 


Anthracite continues in good demand, but it cannot be said 
there is any great pressure for shipments. In spite of the 
slow movement of transportation the shipping companies are 
able so far to keep up with their orders. There is some in- 
clination on the part of retailers to file orders well in ad- 
vance of needs which helps to discount any “pinch” within 
the next month or two. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
MCaFUOKIS Cen, sales ee LOG 2.10, 92, 000d.00 neces di ele.s $0.95@1.50 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.45@2.95 2.70@3.20 .......... 1.20@1.65 


Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are $3.45 
@3.73. Providence, $3.45@3.63; and f.o.b. loading ports at 
Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite situation satisfactory. Demand steady and all 
prepared coals tighter. Line trade heavy. Fair movement 
in soft coals. Good grades scarce and none to be had in 
open market. Mine prices stiffer. 


Anthracite—The hard coal situation continues satisfac- 
tory. There is a steady demand which keeps everybody 
busy and there has been a slight delay in loading some grades 
unless a mixed cargo is taken. Wholesale houses are pay- 
ing more attention to the approaching end of the labor 
agreement than a few weeks ago and there is more hesi- 
taney in the closing of contracts for the delivery of steam 
coals after the new year. The lack of cars is becoming 
more serious with the approach of winter. 

Egg coal is not as plentiful, but occasional lots are 
picked up at 10 cents below the circular. Stove is the short- 
est of the domestic grades and is going at full price, while 
chestnut is in the same class as egg. The line trade com- 
plains of its inability to secure all the chestnut coal desired 
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but much of this delay is due to the scarcity of the kind of 
ears desired. 

Steam coals are coming into their own. Pea is in fair 
demand and is commanding nearly full price in all instances. 
High grades of buckwheat No. 1 have been quoted at $2.70 
f.o.b. lower port, but this was the exception. The cheaper 
grades are quoted at around $2.40. Buckwheat No. 2 is short 
in all grades and there are reports of 10c. premiums for quick 
deliveries. 

Quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. Tidewater, are as follows: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken’. . ..< .. sia eeesos On $5.10 

BUS cee... sic eee 5.30 $5.20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
Stoves... .,Genee eee aD 5. 25@5.30 5.35 5.30@5.35 
Chestnut jp 5.55 5.40@5.55 5.60 5.50@5.60 
PGT ee... .. gk eee 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@38.55 
Buckwheat + alas eth tana otiates 2:75 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
RICO A: . : ae eee 2.25 1.85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2 .30 
Barley... : tm eeeee 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—There is a good movement, but there has been 
a slight easing up. The supply at Tidewater is not large, 
considerable coal being rushed to the Lakes and Western 
points. While much coal is on its way here, good grades 
are scarce and fair coals are easily disposed of at good 
prices. 

Car supply shows no improvement, while the freight con- 
gestion on nearly all roads centering here is tying up much 
of the available rolling stock. Some mines are reported as 
receiving from 50 to 60% of their usual quota of cars. Many 
large steam users are inquiring for more coal than their 
contracts call for and are picking up the choicest of the 
cheaper grades. Mine prices are stronger, some of the 
poorer coals being quoted at $1.25. 

Increasing freight rates are interfering with the export 
situation. The trade heard last week of a foreign gas cor- 
poration in the market for 20,000 tons of coal, but refused 
to pay the freight rate demanded. Inquiries are also being 
received from Brazil. Bunkering remains heavy. 

Current quotations on various grades per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, are about as follows: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 
Clearfield: 
Mediums... ce ee 2 SO e 2 2BOMS She usec. othe ee 1.25@1.35 
Ordinary: 3. s/s Dee 2.80! wero ax G0!) Ab batter ces 1.20@1.25 
Broad TopMountaiimemtaetath: s ca Mavs -crttle pie bre tase bottl ele «ys 1.25@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South, Horks2\y5e) pee Se) Oil Oy ere tag, Jone ctkns ys: cle siaae hale 1.50@1.60 
Nanty Glog. 2 ees OO Me Rate tent. oe aie ete neato cecls 1.35@1.45 
Barnesborous cna cee Dac OUF Chih ta dal deine dae nate 1.30@1.35 
Somerset County: 
Quemahonings. pein eetaiee avarclek, « 2.90@3.00 2.90@8.00 1.35@1.45 
Medium.............. 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
Latrobe. sade reeen ete OG OG ah een ket) Nan. oe Os Pte 1.15@1.20 
Greensburg: a ee eee PAHS: OO PR ntcera Lakes , kota a hole 1.25@1.35 
Westmoreland........ BOOTIES OL. Ors eR ne te ie Oi ae 1,.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont % 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@L 10 
Fairmont mine-run sy eneetes 0s aks 2.70@2.75 2.70@2.75 .90@1.00 
Steam 1506s cat ee Ee eee 2. 02°80! “2, 70@2. 80 rip @i25 
Western Marylandsmmen see. face 2.70@2.89 2.70@2.80 1.15@1.25 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite checked by mild weather but prices strong. 
Prepared sizes in generally good demand. Buckwheat also 
active but ordinary grades of rice are going heavily to stor- 
age. Collections good. Bituminous orders, hard to fill be- 
eause of car shortage. 


Anthracite—Too much mild weather has had an adverse 
effect on the market and delayed the expected rush. Ship- 
pers and the dealers are chafing at the postponement, since 
the time lost represents coal that will never be burned. How- 
ever, the market has moved along quietly and all sizes are in 
very fair demand, but not sufficiently to cause a scarcity. 
There have been a few instances of coal standing at scales 
without orders, that was sacrificed, but on the whole good 
grades are bringing the full circular. 

Pea coal is being stocked, but not in the quantities ex- 
pected. It is a good buy at $2 and the tax, the price at which 
the companies have protected the best trade until Jan. 1. Next 
month the demand for this grade will probably be unusual. 

Broken is all sold and the demand is increasing. Egg is 
none too strong and just now is probably the weakest size. 
Stove is one of the best sellers, if not the very best. Chest- 
nut is doing very well and much better than for some time. 
Buckwheat is growing stronger, with special grades in very 
active demand. Only certain grades of rice are selling, this 
size still being largely sent to storage by the companies. 

Another noticeable feature of the market recently is the 
amount of new business coming to the larger companies from 
firms who have not bought for several years. This indicates 
that these dealers are looking to the future in case of trouble 
in the regions. Collections are good and there is hardly likely 
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to be any trouble in this direction for a long time to come, as 
the déalers all realize their cases would be hopeless with coal 
scarce and their accounts in bad shape. 

Prices per gross ton at the mines and for tide shipments 
f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken. citass ets $3.50 $4.75 POG cated eee rete ae $2.50 $3.25 
LD dee Coe eee See 3.75 5.00 Buckwheat......... 1.50 92.25 
DtOVE ieee ort ae 4.00 5.00 RIGGS 3 crete ss ofe hanes “SOM vO 
Chestnutsser sine oee A165 6.25 Barley accent .50 1.50 


Bituminous—At this writing it is very much a broke1r’s 
market; that is, on account of many shippers being tied up 
on low-price contracts and their inability to get full ship- 
ments from their operations, they are compelled to buy in the 
open market to meet their obligations. In several instances 
purchases of coal were made on this account at 40c. above 
the contract price. Under such conditions mine owners are 
not willing to consider any new contract business at current 
prices. While there has been no particular price change in 
the past two weeks, it is felt that the top of the market has 
not been reached. 

Export shipments seems to be dwindling and even the 
foreign inquiries, which up to this time have been very 
plentiful, are falling off. Large shipments are now being 
made from the British Isles at prices, both as to coal and 
freight, which now place the American market at a de- 
cided disadvantage. 

The ruling prices per gross ton at the mines are well rep- 
resented by the following list: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.35@1.45 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.20@1.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.20@1.30 Fairmont gas, slack...... .90@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.20@1.25 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.15@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.05@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.00@1.10 

Fairmont slack.......... -90@1.00 


BALTIMORE 

Uncertainties in the trade cause a moderate reaction. Car 
supply becomes shorter. Exports declining heavily as a 
result of high freights. 

The coal trade here is being squeezed every few days 
by lack of cars in important mining districts, and then again 
by scarcity of boats at Tide when fuel is rushed through on 
export account. These uncertainties have made the market 
a trifle weaker as to prices, although the best coals for the 
most part are out of the market. Despite the fact that coal 
men have offered as high as $18 on movement to the west 
coast of Italy, where there is a heavy demand, the export 
movement from this port has suffered a heavy slump. Dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 13 only 12,668 tons was loaded 
here for foreign ports. 

The car supply in most of the mining districts of Maryland, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania the past week has not 
averaged much more than 60%. Demand for coal has eased 
off a bit, however. Prices in gross. tons to the trade are 
about as follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 

Geo. Crk. Big Vein $1.80 $2.98 Ordinary mine ae $0.95 $2.33 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.50 2.68 Ordinary ?... 1.00@1.05 2.43@2.48 
Glearfield:\cig@es) l.o0" 248 Ordinary ee 95. 2.38 
South Fork....... 1.45: $2163 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe.. 1102718 run. ; 1.20 2.63 
Somerset (best) . L400 2058 Low sulphur 3 1.30 Zoe 
Somerset (good) .. SBA os2 hee. |e: Low sulphur 
Guemaboning. ues ai88 slack. azar aor 1.00 2.43 

TREPOLb nc sere 1 : * BF, o. b. : : 
Miller Vein....... 1.30 2.38 EAD Ys eos Capes 


Anthracite dealers here are busy. Colder weather has 
awakened the domestic consumers, and they are clamoring 
for coal. Supplies are pretty free, although all dealers are 
not able to fill gaps as made in their yards. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Foreign and coastwise dumpings show some improvement. 
Government takes some coal by colliers and bunkers several 
vessels from barges. 

The dumpings for the second week of November have 
shown some improvement over those for the first week, al- 
though this improvement has not been large. One of the 
most interesting shipments of the week was that to Barce- 
lona, by the schooner “Edward J. Lawrence;” this cargo con- 
sisted of 4,967 tons and the freight rate was $10.50 per ton. 
In addition to coal loaded into colliers the government has 
also taken some by barge for bunkering severai of the ships 
now in Hampton Roads. 

The accumulation of coal on the railroad yards is still 
somewhat above normal, but there is a fair amount of vessel 
tonnage in port and with that about due this accumulation 
should be considerably reduced early in the coming week. 

There has been practically no change in prices on the 
various grades of coal shipped from this port. Some few 
sales have been made during the week, but so far as can be 
ascertained the greater part of the coal moving has been 
applied on contract business. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 
Railroad Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Nov.6 Nov. 13 
Norfolk & Western.... 145,236 163,920 126,145 120,590 133,329 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 66,361 81,517 74,028 78,210 70,282 
Virgimianysccii tite 54,964 51,304 78,237 46,952 72,888 
Totals. tenes ree 266,561 296,741 278,410 245,752 276,499 
eu PUCDUOCUUERUROEORORAEORGEREDOREESERORAE USGS EU EOEORO REECE RERDEECECEDESUCEORURORDTORSEEORUE SURO EDESEEEE® HOAAVSCHOASHOCEREDUEEELCRSULSORASUFEASESERUNERACOUSSOOCURENSAAGSILOANCONSETOELSERAUSEOON VREESURSREES 
? Ocean Charters, Clearances 
: and Freights 
B  csrumintpomgbanptauaioeasees bac veseteeutereeteacioosoeeenal neta trietananetet aati ae 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Coniston Rosario 2,363 Jean Mayport 2,391 
P. Setzer Mayport 1,268 1.15 Hilton Tampa 2,324 
E. Drake Martinique 789 3.90 VIRGINIA 
J. W. Elwell Rosario 1,081 F é Z 
Daylight Fort-de-France 571 3.75 Inverkip Rio Janeiro 2,8067*9 . 36 
A. J. Trainer Calais 336 1.35 wate eat sedi wal ae 
are Na Si . H. Blake Bermuda : 
ca = het Calumet Pernambuco’ 1,094 8.00 
BALTIMORE Sif St. Lucia 1,959 
Vindeggan Sweden 1,519 Siam Buenos Aires 800 8.00 
Mimer Mexico 699 1 500 tons per day. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Nov. 14: 
NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Lewis? Grand Bank 75 A. J. Turner Calais 336 
Giovanni? Porto Ferrajo 4,600 G. E. Klinck Camden 80 
Strathalbyn? Dakar 6,508 Harrisburg Boston 
Curaca? Valparaiso 1,500 Powell!+ Boston 
Kalliope* Rio de Janeiro 2,588 Skippack?$ Brookline 
J. Lawrence* Barcelona 4,967 Monitor? Portland 
Parodi5 Maddalena 5,529 Tabor?3 Portland 
Silvia? Genoa 5,590 Belita Vita, Cuba 
Ulysses® Canal Zone 12,015 Cacoosing?® Scituate 
Berwindmoor? Havana 8,000 Macungie!* Providence 
Wegadesk® Canal Zone 6,500 Paxinos}? Quincy Point 
Navrogordatos? Savona 4,450 Conewago?® Bangor 
Romford? Port Castries 4,500 Preston?? Gloucester 
Fructidor® Italy 5,000 Rutherford? Portland 
Trafalgar* Havana 3,000 Lincoln?* E. Cambridge 
Vitalia® St. Thomas 1,450 Ontelaun?? Milton 
Dominic?? Para & Manaos 2,700 Maple Hill? Boston 
eee Spl 
shland?* oston 
NEWPORT NEWS Cumberland! Portsmouth 
Herndon?* Portsmouth 
L. Neff?! San.de Cuba 1,100 Shawmut Mayport 
Mashona!? Buenos Aires 4,000 Anna Quebec 1,800 
Primo® Italy 5,700 F. & A. Allen Calais 735 
Sif?? St. Lucia 4,700 J. H. Elwell Rosario 1,900 
Coquet Marseilles 5,500 Suffolk?? E. Boston 
Ero 13 ites 
ocopsin?? ilton 
BALTIMORE Penn Portland 
E. Garden Salem 
Santa Anna Italy 1,972 W.D. Marvel Calais 650 
Enrichetta Italy 5,017 S. M. Seaman Arroyo 
Vindeggen Sweden 3,466 H. A. Alyn Boston 
W. Bennett Martinique 712 Novo Buenos Aires =] 2,200 
M. Baxter Cuba 1,501 R.P. Murphy Martinique |. 527 
» Norfolk C, & I. Co. * Pocahontas Fuel Co. % Castner, Curran, & Boll, 
Inc. *Smokeless Fuel Co. ® New River Coal Co. ® W. C. Atwater & Co. 
7 Baker Whiteley. ® Crozer-Pocahontas. °® Hasler Bros. 29 Chesapeake & 
Ohio Coal & Coke Co. 31 Berwind White. 32 Wyatt Coal Co. 3% Phila. & 


Reading Coal & Iron Co. 34 Sterling Coal Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The freight market continues to advance. The last chart- 
ers for coals, to Lower Plate ports, were at $10.80, 500 tons 
per day discharge and steamers are difficult to obtain even 
on these terms. Shippers of Mediterranean coal are not will- 
ing to pay rates owners ask, consequently no chartering is 
being effected for the movement of coal in this direction. The 
tonnage scarcity is making it difficult to operate on West 
Indian orders. We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana.: woes erste $2: 75@3.00 | Bermudsia..cee se nee $3.50 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00@3.25 Vera Cruz.t.;...6. 065s 5.00@ 6.00 
Cyenfuezosh sees ae eee 3.00@3.50 teat ainioolnvebeiort. tattie ae 5.00@ 6.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 4.00@4.25 Rio.. Ness ree 10. 
St, Luciaz. creme coer 3.75@4.25 Santos* .... .11.04@11.52 
St. be fae Lenin dic Meottge t 8.50@3.75 Montevideo............ 10.80 
Barbados.. 5 4.00@4.25 Buenos Aires or ea 80 
Kingston: soa wee 3. 25@3.75 Rosario.. 2.00 
Curacaosincesaieee nese 3.75 West Coast of Italy... 16. 80@18.00 
Santiago: Agee. once cee 3.50 Barcelona**.... .15.60@18.00 
Guantanamo.... 3.50 tier is or Callao... .11. 00@12.00 
Demerara... sees 6.00@6.50 Marseilles. .15.60@18.00 


* Consiouies paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues ‘for. ARE ee T Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
ere roa the rates are always higher. 

W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Keport. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Market presents mixed showing, but prompt slack is 
higher. Operations at 75%. More car shortages. 


The trade as a whole has shown little if any improvement, 
though there is a decidedly stronger market in slack and 
somewhat more domestic coal is moving. There are diverg- 
ences of opinion about the future. The end of the Lake sea- 
son, now near at hand, is always feared, but on the other 
hand there are unusual prospects for consumers desiring to 
stock coal against a possible suspension of mining Apr. 1, 
and this, with the steadily growing scarcity of cars, helps to 
give the market at the moment a better appearance than it 
otherwise would have. 

The scarcity of slack in proportion to the demand is now 
pronounced, and the market is quotable at 10c. higher than 
a week ago, being now almost up to the contract level. 

Labor is in only fair supply, while car shortages are daily 
growing more important. Not much production is being lost, 
in the aggregate, but the market is held steadier than would 
otherwise be the case. Operations in the district are at about 
15% of capacity. 

We quote free coal as follows, slack being higher than 
last week: Slack, 85@90c.; mine-run, $1.15@1.20; %-in., 
$1.25 @1.35; 14% -in., $1.35@1.45, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 


district. On contract we quote: Slack, 90c@$1; nut, $1@1.10; 
mine-run, $1.15@1.25; %-in., $1.20@1.30; 1%-in., $1.30@1.40. 
BUFFALO 


Perplexing difference between this market and most 
others. Bituminous mines are unable to obtain specified 
prices. Anthracite slowing down on account of fine weather. 


Bituminous—There is a good local demand, but that is 
about the best feature. This market is decidedly slower than 
most others. Pittsburgh is setting prices 15¢e. higher than 
can be obtained here, especially in Canada and eastward. 
There is the same difference between us and the Seaboard 
district from New York southward. Buffalo operators who 
are able to get into the Seaboard market have more orders 
than they can fill. 

The Allegheny Valley mines cannot reach the Seaboard 
and they find trade very dull. Some jobbers complain that 
prices quoted here are too high. 

Prices made by the Pittsburgh shippers, which are not 
always obtainable here, are as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
EAT ee carole elchs ote ve ics okeceieiae es $2.80 $2.50 $2.55 
PETCS-CUIATED « ehiaieitale tai avegcvebeislagsiers- ale 2.65 2.30) - eee 
IVISTIOEr UM ee briaerie tasters cereale 0.68 euexe , 4,\0 2.55 2.20 2.30 
SRC ee wee eG Peles ciccele'e aie 2.15 1.90 2.30 


Anthracite—The weather is too warm for the best results 
in the local trade and the demand is not as good as it was 
a week ago. Consumers often get the idea that mild weather 
is going to prevail for some time and buying is put off. 
The line rail trade continues good and the Lake shippers 
are sending out cargoes whenever there is room for them 
on the Upper Lake docks, regardless of actual sales. As a 
rule the smaller Lake ports have laid in their supply for 
the winter. Lake Michigan rates are up. Vessels are refus- 
ing 50c. to leading ports and will seldom take T75c. to side 
ports. 

The anthracite mines are running at a much higher rate 
than through the early fall. The growing scarcity of men has 
made the operators anxious to get as large a start as 
possible. The general anthracite circular remains at $5.60 
for grate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut, $4.30 
for pea, $3.25 for buckwheat, $2.75 for rice and $2.50 for bar- 
ley, all quotations per long ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, with 25¢. addi- 
tional for delivering on board vessels. Lake shipments for 
the week were 100,800 tons. 


COLUMBUS 
Increase in demand for steam sizes. 
quiet, owing to the continued warm weather. 
maintained. Car shortage increasing. 


With car shortage increasing and a continued expansion in 
manufacturing, the steam trade is becoming firmer in every 
locality; this is the best feature of the trade by far, as the 
warm weather has caused a lull in the domestic business. The 
tone of the market remains good and prospects for the 
future are brighter. Coal men are of the opinion that there 
will be a good demand for the fall and winter season. 

Prices are well maintained. Retail trade is good, although 
deliveries are not as rushed as formerly. Householders are 
still placing orders for the winter’s supply. Pocahontas and 


Domestic business 
Price list well 
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plints are in good demand and frequent calls are received 
for Hocking. 

The Lake trade continues active. Boats are now chartered 
with difficulty because of the demand for bottoms in other 
lines of trade. Congestion on the docks of the Northwest is 
gradually passing away. 

Railroads are still stocking some tonnage, but the heaviest 
of the stocking movement is past. Iron and steel factories 
are buying in larger quantities. The market for small sizes 
continues strong, as there is a dearth of supply, due to cur- 
tailed production of the domestic grades. The anthracite 
market is growing stronger as the winter approaches. Re- 
tail prices are well maintained. There is also an increasing 
demand for coke in the central Ohio territory. 

Prices in Ohio fields are as follows per short ton, f.o.b. 
mines: 


Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lump.............-- $1.60 $15 G53 °GAP: clad wld alerrn es 
Inch and a quarter...:.....0e+.- 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. 135 1 AO eee Setar: i38e 
Nut... . aga ee ee 1.25 VE icten Mere 1.25 
IVIine-ruin . .. , cigteisens Setate elec 115 1.20 1.05 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.............. .65 .70 .60 .60 
Coarse'slack’.. sacacd Stee aes .59 .60 .50 .50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended Week Ended— 














District Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. District Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
Fy 23 30 6 13 23 30 6 13 
Hocking... 60 65 60 65 Cambridge. 60 65 70 50 
Jackson.... 60 50 45 70 Massillon... 45 70 70 40 
Pomero 90 85 70 Eastern O.. 85 80 80 85 


Y 24mm 
Crooksville. 85 65 65 75 — — = — 
Average.. 65 69 67 67 
CLEVELAND 


Steam prices firmer and supplies short. 
trade marked the opening of the week, 


A rushing retail 


Retail dealers had a rush of orders Monday morning that 
kept every wagon busy. The dealers are also experiencing 
some difficulty in getting coal from the operators. The rush 
is confined almost entirely to Ohio coals. 

The receipts of steam coal were light over Sunday, some- 
thing less than 300 cars having come in. The prices were 
decidedly firmer and by the end of the week there will be 
a decided shortage due to the inadequate car supply. As this 
market is as fickle as the weather a few extra cars would 
result in a weak market. Fine coal sold up five cents over 
the preceding week. Good slack brought $1.75 on track here 
to jobbers and $1.80 to the consumers. 

The Lake trade is satisfactory. The shipments to the Lake 
will practically end this week and except to the smaller Lake 
Michigan ports, few cargoes at a premium are expected. 
There will be no rush to put extra stocks afloat this year 
because upper Lake docks are overstocked as it is. 

Jobbers are paying the following prices f.o.b. Cleveland 
per short ton: 


Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Ohio 
hontas gheny mont holz No. 8 
Freight rate...... $1.45 $1.00 $1.15 $0.70 $0.90 
Lump... Sins 3.60 
Hurmp, Gn acces 2.30 
Lump, 1}-in....... 2.40 2.10 2.15 
Lump, ?-in....... 2.30 2.15 2.00 1.95 
He es Sas 3.60 
LO Wiles So cac 1.90 
Mine run...:..... 2.75 2715 2.05 1.90 1.85 
Slacks .ciis Ailes 1.90 2.00@2.05 1.75 1.75 
TOLEDO 


Lake movement of coal and ore heavy. Car shortage inter- 
feres materially with shipping. Steam demand strong. 

The domestic market is showing some weakness, due 
largely to the pleasant weather conditions. The steam trade 
is much stronger; the demand is better and prices are stiffer. 
The car congestion is becoming more noticeable and the grain 
men have taken the matter before the state commerce com- 
mission. There is some heavy shipping both in coal and 
ore as the season advances. No announcement concerning the 
close of navigation has been made as yet. 


DETROIT 


Domestic trade continues in 
Lake ship- 


Sales of steam coal diminish. 
small volume. Anthracite buying lacks activity. 
ments near end. 


Bituminous—Consumers of steam coal appear to have lost 
some of the interest which marked their buying a few days 
ago. The easing off tendency developed after two or three 
days of increased activity which had aroused expectations of 
a further improvement. Domestic coal continues sluggish due 
to mild weather. But despite the less encouraging situation, 
prices hold closely around mine quotations, even on most of 
the consignment stock. On some sales of the latter a reduc- 
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tion of 15 to 25c. a ton has been reported on large sizes to 
avoid demurrage accruing. The quantity of consignment coal 
on hand is not large. Car shortage reports continue to come 
from Ohio and Pennsylvania districts. 

Anthracite—Little business is now being done in anthra- 
cite. Buyers seem to be holding off and orders to shippers 
are irregular and for small amounts. 

Lake Trade—Vessels are difficult to obtain, because of con- 
tinued activity in other lines. Higher freight rates to Lake 
Michigan ports in 1916 are expected as a result of ore ship- 
pers having made extensive contracts at an advance of 10c. a 
ton over the rates of this season. By taking a large propor- 
tion of the freighters to the Lake Superior route next year, 
the increased ore rates are likely to cause coal shippers on 
Lake Michigan to bid higher than the 30c. rate now in effect 
to the chief unloading ports. 

CINCINNATI 

Colder weather has so far not affected the market, 

situation has maintained prices. 


of the fall was experienced 
vicinity last week, but the domestic demand has not re- 
sponded, dealers evidently having sufficient coal on hand. 
The activity in the coking industry has absorbed all available 
slack, production being at a low level on account of the 
shortage of cars which has grown worse, rather than better, 
and when demand reaches normal it is difficult to see how 
the situation can be handled. In view of these conditions 
prices are strong and firm, with every indication of further 
improvement. 


Car 


The coldest weather in this 


LOUISVILLE 
Steam sizes improving but considerable domestic grades 
are on demurrage due to mild weather, 
Steam sizes have been moving rapidly and where a week 
or ten days ago there was no sale for them, they now are in 


brisk demand. Many of the operators have quantities of 
domestic coals at shipping centers where it is waiting on 
demurrage; one day of sharp weather created a flurry in 


this class of coal but warmer temperatures again eased up 
the demand. 

Sales during the week, long-ton basis, f.o.b. mines, have 
ranged around $1.75 to $2.10 for eastern Kentucky block, 
while western Kentucky lump has brought something over 


$1.25 with slack at 25c. and better. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market substantially better, particularly on domestic 


grades. 

Business on both steam and domestic lump coal continues 
to improve, especially lump, as dealers are beginning to lay 
in larger stocks. The car supply outlook is a potent factor, 
as it is feared that there will be a serious shortage by the 
first of the year. While the improvement on steam coal is 
not so marked, still conditions are better than they were 
thirty days ago, and showing a steady improvement as win- 
ter approaches. New mines are being opened, and others are 
running practically full time. 


SU: 


COMWMIE 


A EOEDSOOUELEDSOSEOTET ONSET ENT ESTEAEAOEACEONEPOSEU EU ENO EOOOOESOEU TESCO EO EOOOOEURCDTOEOTECOO OOO CETECTEDEEEDOOEOEOCOO CCEA ECAPEEESUSODEOEOPAPOEEODUSEUOSORTEROSSEAOREERUROSUORORUSEOSUOOUOOORERESUERUENTE: 
CONNELLSVILLE 
Prompt furnace coke much easier and foundry softens a 
trifle also. Some contracts for next year. Production and 
shipments slightly decreased. 


So far as the relation between demand and supply is 
concerned the bottom has fallen out of the prompt furnace 
coke market. There is very little demand and there are 
supplies in excess of the demand, but holders are not thus 
far under any necessity of selling, it being only very recently 
that they could have disposed of prompt coke to very good 
advantage. There would be no difficulty in buying spot fur- 
nace coke at $2.25, against $2.40 to $2.50 quoted a week ago. 
The softness in spot furnace coke has been reflected in only 
small degree in the spot foundry coke market, which is only 
a shade easier. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. has renewed its con- 
tracts for furnace coke with the two interests now serving 
its four stacks, but the new contracts run only for the first 
three months of 1916, or up to the time when the company’s 
new byproduct coke plant at Youngstown is expected to be 
in operation. The contracts involve about 70,000 tons a month 
and the price is reported to be close to $2.50, as the delivery 
is for the period of 1916 for which the highest prices are 
expected. A contract could be made over the whole year at 
much less. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. are understood to have 
contracted for about half their requirements for 1916, with 
the interest that now has the entire tonnage. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $2.25; contract furnace, first half, $2.35@2.50; 
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year, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, $2.90@3.15; contract foun- 
dry, $2.90@8.15, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 6 at 424,- 
162 tons, a decrease of 8,357 tons, and shipments at 426,093 
tons, a decrease of 15,818 tons. 


Buffalo—The demand is good and if the seller has genuine 
Connellsville foundry product on hand he can obtain the full 
circular price for it, which runs as high as $5 for best 72-hr. 
foundry, with gradations for lower quality down to $4.35 
for stock coke. At the same time there is coke on the 
market that sells for considerably less than these figures. 
There are predictions that the prices will advance still fur- 
ther, as the supply of men is very short and does not promise 
to improve right away. 

Chicago—The foundry-coke market retains its strength, 
and has been steady all week at $5.50; an increased tonnage 
of Connellsville has been sold at the same price. Byproduct 
sizes have softened slightly owing to unseasonable weather. 
The demand for gashouse coke has been steady. Prices per 
net ton f.o.b. cars Chicago are as follows: Byproduct foundry, 
$5@5.50; byproduct domestic, $4.75@5; Connellsville, $5.50; 
Wise County, $5@5.25; gas coke, $4@4.25. j 


Birmingham—With the large number of furnaces already 
in blast, and others being repaired and going into blast, the 
coke market is strong with the demand equal to the output. 
Several large contracts for shipments over the next twelve 
months have recently been made to one of the large iron pro- 
ducers, and another company will put into blast immediately a 
battery of ovens which has not been operated for several 
years. Shipments of foundry coke are improving. Prices on 
both grades are satisfactory. 


SUCCES 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 
Fisica inten ie ati str neeuniiatiamltiernsnitiitaenneiataatiatulatee ictie (ORME ene 
GENERAL REVIEW 

Colder weather gives impetus to domestie trade, Fine 
coals stronger and upward trend on steam grades. Smokeless 


market softer. 

Temperatures became much lower during the close of last 
week and this had a beneficial effect, accumulated stocks of 
domestic sizes beginning to melt away immediately. Colder 
weather has brought about a renewal of buying, and with 
both labor and car shortages, together with comparatively 
small stocks in the hands of dealers, it is felt that the reac- 
tion of the past few weeks will not be repeated during the 
balance of the season. Prices are generally well maintained, 
although in spots concessions have been made to move coarse 
sizes accumulated at the mines. Lack of car supply has been 
a potent factor in restricting shipments of consignment coal 
during the recent warm weather, the railroads in some cases 
not furnishing empties where unbilled coal on hand amounted 
more than 50% of the daily output. 

Railroad requirements have been generally increased due 
to heavier traffic. The volume of steam coals moving is now 
in excess of last year’s tonnage to date. The general attitude 
of the Western producers has been to curtail operating time 
rather than to force the markets. Screenings have gained 
strength from the curtailment of domestic production, and 
contract demands leave no surplus fine coal. Industrial cen- 
ters are in full blast, and unloading of coal shipments is 
prompt with little disposition shown to delay equipment. 

CHICAGO 

Operations curtailed to meet a slowing up in the demand. 
Considerable slack going into storage. Arrivals of Eastern 
coal light. 


Franklin County operators have been restricting produc- 
tion; it is said they now have 150,000 tons of slack stored on 
the ground. Southern Illinois screenings are being sold at 
50c. in Chicago and 60c. at interior points. A number of Wil- 
liamson County mines have closed down, preferring to be 
idle rather than to force the higher grade coals on the mar- 
Ket. 

All grades in the Springfield district are in slight demand, 
and some mines have been compelled to suspend operations 
for a few days. A little domestic coal has been moving as low 
as $1.50, but strict adherence to the $1.75 price is observed by 
most operators. Screenings are steady. 

Indiana operators are more optimistic on the outlook, as 
manufacturing plants of the state have obtained a large 
volume of war orders. No. 4 domestic demand has softened, 
and orders for Nos. 5 and 6 grades are heavier. 

This market has called for relatively little smokeless coal 
during the past ten days. Apparently the car supply at the 
smokeless mines has improved and more spot shipments 
Lump is 
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weaker, but egg is in better demand, and nut is active. 
Pennsylvania smokeless is still strong owing to lack of cars. 
All-rail splint is reaching too high prices to be an attrac- 
tive buy. 

Hocking domestic trade has been quiet, but with colder 
weather prices are likely to be higher. Stocks are only fair, 
and buying will soon be necessary. 

An easing in the demand for anthracite has occurred and 
prices have weakened due to the unsold coal on track, al- 
though the circular is being strictly observed in the outlying 
Western territory. Many complaints are made that all-rail 
orders are slow in being filled and the movement is slow. 
Stocking by Western dealers is still behind other years. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos, 
Lumpy.+> = $1. or 75 af 60@1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1.50@1.60 $1. nes 60 
Steam lump ee .25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 , 
24 and 3-in. 
lump ets are 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.40 
1}-in. lum ek, eS 1.25@1 35 ab. 1.25 
Hire. fok ove 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.60 1.15@1.30 1.20@1.30 1.40@1.50 
INWGs ee. os aioe 1.65@1.70 1.10@1.15 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 amet 1.50@1.60 5 ae mY, 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.45 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 one Net tate. OTA 
No. 2nut.. 1.50@1.60 “i eae 2 Seton 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 .90@1 00 .90@1.10 1.00@1.05 
Screenings. . .50@ .60 .40@ .50 .50@ 60 .55@ .65 .65@ .75 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.. $1.60@1. iS $1.60@2.25 $1.90@2.25 $2.00@2.25 $1. er 75 
li-in. lump. 1.30@1. 
Pepe estes v1, 60@1. 75 ls, 45@1. Somer. 00@2. 25 22 00@2. 25s io@1. 25 
Nuts, 1.25@1.55 1. et {hor abs a0}: 60 . 
No. 1 nut 1.65@1.75 Secis 
No. 2 nut 1.40@1.50 or: 
Mine-run 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.25 1 .25@1 40,415 25@1. 40. fF 15@1. 25 
Screenings. . .50@ .60 .60@ .75 Spe .55@ .75 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Mild weather continues, curtailing the demand for domestic 
grades of coal and restricting production. Secreenings stiffen- 
ing. Some mines closed for lack of cars. 


’ Fair weather is still against the movement of domestic 
grades and this has cut down the production of screenings, 
with the result that there has been a stiffening of prices on 
the latter. There are few if any sales under 60c. f.o.b. mines. 
Operators are experiencing the first real car trouble and some 
mines are shut down. The railroads report a shortage, even 
in box cars. 

The industrial demand for coal has made no special im- 
provement recently, but continues much better than in the 
spring or summer. Sentiment is growing more optimistic. 
Railroad buying has increased considerably the last month. 
Mines have been going into operation week by week in all 
parts of the Indiana field. 


ST. LOUIS 
Domestic demand stimulated slightly by cooler weather. 
Prices fairly steady. 


Slightly colder weather has quickened the demand some- 
what for domestic grades, but a much greater drop in tem- 
perature is needed before there will be any substantial im- 
provement. Reduced operation has forced the price of Staun- 
ton and Standard screenings still higher. Prices of the lump 
grades have been kept fairly steady by a considerable effort. 
There has been sporadic selling at prices below the quota- 
tions, but in the main the prices have held. The prices of 
nut, pea and slack continue better than at this time last year. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Frnk. Co. Wlmson.Co. Staunton Standard 
Pre NTE MALINTS the cia aa, 50r ets: Sage $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.35 st ee 
Bem CIeewe ins cle) a ee Gwe tiers * SS Sa aes 
Pe TIMMS Cee sey he ioe ee nck oi gle} Sane e es 1.15@1.20 1. 6001. 10 
SUR iat tran ahi oie. via. 1400175 91 401 65° \seo. cies 
PROLOR OULD sn TTe srn ete Coes Sin; PRETO Wo oe 800 :85 
Piosimoveese es se tre LOUGH. 75> 1.60@1:.75 — 6: Se. .80 
NMOnSMbee test ei 4001250" 1.40@1.50 0-43 cea .60 
EN PE MUB OGL etal e case ie). ane sue fs avy 1.65 1.50.5 >. Sea eee 
MIO SUMSIICOS Sorrel: arly Dive a 653 sjste ois 125 L.10@1525 van eee 
IN GSM HGDEs ete isa. vais k es 1.25 L1lO@1 255 ae 
PROM aWESHOC ee teeters hekte ates 1.20 1205.27: ©” Site 
INO Whee: suet sks se cade .60@ .70 ‘S0@i60)) “tee 
Screenings. ...¢2.. 0.0... .60@ .65 .60@ .65 .380@ .35 .80@ .35 


Freight rates—Inner group, St. Louis 57%c.; East St. Louis 
37144c. Outer group, St. Louis 72%4c., Hast St. Louis 52%c. 


DULUTH 
Coal receipts continue light. No great activity in ship- 
ping. Anthracite firm. 


Figures given out during the week show a decrease in 
receipts of bituminous coal for the month of October over the 
corresponding month of last year, of 209,144 tons and a de- 
crease in the total receipts for the season to Nov. 1 of 1,735,- 
687 tons. This large falling off is due to the fact that all 
the shipping companies carried over heavy stocks from the 
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previous year, the amount in storage at the present time be- 
ing well up to that of former years, so that no shortage is 
anticipated. Nearly all the dock companies report shipments 
of bituminous a little below the average. The lack of inquiry 
is attributed to the large amount of work that had to be done 
on the farms this fall, and to the mild and pleasant weather, 
that has prevailed for the past six weeks. No change in quo- 
tations has been announced, but prices remain firm. Quo- 
tations for immediate delivery, f.o.b. cars, per short ton, are 
as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
MUATYATS' sate,» . . » aden $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
DOCK TUN.......c0% 3.10 3.10 3.05 3225 3.20 
Stove or nut..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.20 2.75 2.40 


Figures compiled during the past week show an increase 
in the receipts of anthracite for the month of October over 
the same month last year of 26,493 tons and a total increase 
for the season to Nov. 1 of 74,920 tons. The demand has 
been fairly well maintained in spite of the very mild weather 
and with a little touch of winter, a brisk inquiry is bound to 
arise. Quotations are as follows: Egg and stove, $6.85; nut, 
$7.10; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $4, all f.o.b. cars, per short 
ton, at Duluth. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- | 
PORTATION STATISTICS | 
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EXPORTS 
Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade 
at the specified districts, during the month of September, 
1915, were as follows: 
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Anthracite Bituminous Coke 

Maine and New Sepa Se Aaa 971 22 aus 
Maryland. oa Re ee MONE Oita). canes 200,926 2C8 
Massachusetts. : . .). scat ne 252 ee a Wee 
INew York. 256... See eneee setae. 20,273 2,008 2,922 
Philadelphia.so:.....c nae eee eee 11,552 64,351 97 
Porto: Riconi ih ska eee ale re se oe 60 ne Pee 
Virginia... .icet.:.) oe eats skies ‘ GUS558'te Mb Maes Oe Ay 
Mobile... : . Angee a) i eee een cae 20 502 
New Orleans’), »\s(eyemienteiener tatu cites 59 909 a 
ATIZODA. os: » sctre de CO tae. Lights 2,608 7,090 
ES) Bago .. J +. bee eee Patera 10,974 aug 
Laredo. .....:.: cubes ER eee Pe ae te nee DAG WA , 
San Ptarcisco....: caer ce cl since. 36 “20 
Washington :22 <# coea renee s Garin Wale Faas 521 3,345 
Buffalo. .B. 2s eo one ee re 119,440 174,251 34,316 
Dakota. . s. Ricicovd Sateen Ractnes Gres 700 2,311 139 
Duluth & Superiorgesseeee eee 6,160 1,627 182 
Michigan’. ?., sec pte ee tenon vente 24 40,367 6,407 
Ohio... . .ctavce Dee netaeiet: once 36 646,287 379 
Rochester...) 3k ca ee ee ee 50,713 60,062 543 
St. Lawrences... dcseeee ek eee esc an 78,800 18,660 1,616 
Vermont. 3 8 ee en ee 790 460 15 

Total. . 5c. he ict alee eee eee: 289,790 1,832,977 59,395 

BUNKER COAL 

Districts Gross Tons Districts Gross Tons 
Maryland 5). ae sehen 48,456 Polsdéelphiges ake seco 29,648 
New ork. ct cern 284,634 NAvg avstt hots ay Aree eoetoncac ie 162,190 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Shipments of anthracite through Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
for October amounted to 260,188 tons and bituminous ship- 
ments were 1,643,288 tons. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Nov. 5.—Conditions in the market for steam coals remain 
quiet. With stocks excessive, it is possible to secure supplies 
of large and small coals on very cheap terms for immediate 
shipment, although sellers are not prepared to take such fig- 
ures for more backward delivery. Quotations are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


DTT oe 





Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $4.32 
Best seconds............ Nominal Secondsias shew hie oun ae 4,20 
Seconds... ecsac toutes es $4.32 Best Cardiff smalls.,.... 2.52 
Best dry coslavec- ye 5.64 Garo pmiallsse ine 1.68 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Newport or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Chartering is very quiet. Tonnage is still 
searce and rates strong. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar...< 5.00. $6.72) Naples. sccm. ate $10.80 St. Vincent....... $7.20 
Marseilles........ 10.61 Alexandria...... 11.76 River Plate...... 9.00 
Algiers. i.e syce Cr COn PONG alder Skene Lae 
(Broa. I ene ae 10.80 Las Palmas..... 6.60 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound bulsiness principles wm 
the coal trade. 

For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 
tracts-to-Be-Let Section on page 16. 

+Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared: 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1594 County Government Arvilla N. D. 100b 736 
1611 County Government Williston INS Ds 786 
1628 Newark City Hall Newark ING dls 1,000a 828 
1633 Central Purchasing Com. New York N.Y. 10,000a 829 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, tegether with the page 
number of the original notice. 


+1193—Turtle Creek, Penn.—Bids on this contract (p. 244), 
which provides for furnishing the township school board with 
coal were as follows, per bushel: James Queen, lump, 7'c., 
slack, 4%4c.; Jas. J. Young, lump, 8c., slack, 5c.; Geo. L. Shauer, 
lump, 8c., slack, 5c. Address Secy. Wm. E. Taylor, Patter 
Township School Dist., Turtle Creek, Penn. 


+1463—Little Falls, Minn.—W. H. Ryan and Julius Jetka 
were the only bidders on this contract (p. 530), both of their 
bids being $5 per ton delivered at the City Hall. Address 
City Clk. Victor Schallern, Little Falls, Minn. 


1617—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 786) for 
furnishing and delivering 3,300,000 lb. of egg coal to various 
public buildings, courts and baths, were per 1,000 1b.: Bacon 
Coal Co., $2.96; Thomas W. Woods Sons, Inc., $2.954%; John F. 
Schmadeke, Inc., $2.85. Deliveries are to be made by Dec. 31, 
1915. Address Pres. L. H. Pounds, Borough of Brooklyn, 
Borough Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1619—Pleasantville, N. J.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 787), which provides for furnishing the Atlantic 
County Board of Freeholders with approximately 200 tons of 
Lehigh Valley pea and 150 tons of stove as follows: Geo. W. 
Bailey Co., pea, $4.25, stove, $6.38; Williams Darnell & Co., 
pea, $4.25, stove, $6.40; W. W. Clark, pea, $4.40, stove, $6.50. 
Address Supt. T. L. McConnell, Pleasantville, N. J. 

1626—New York, N. Y. 
ing for the furnishing and delivery of 3,000 gross tons of 
buckwheat No. 1 for the Bellevue and Allied Hospitals were 
as follows: Gavin Rowe, $2.93 and Pattison & Bowns, $3.07, 
per gross ton. Address Board of Trustees, Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, 400 East 29th St., New York, N. Y. 

1630—Buffalo, N. Y.—G. Alias & Bros., Inc., report under 
date of Nov. 15 that no deal has yet been concluded on.this 
contract (p. 828), involving approximately 1,000 tons. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. I. Gillespie, G. Alias & Bros., Inc., 965 Elk St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











New Busimess 


1634—Granite City, I11.—The American Steel Foundries Co. 
of this place are in the market for a contract covering their 
fuel requirements until Apr. 1, 1917. They require approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons per month of 1%-in. screenings and 700 
tons of Nos. 3 and 4 washed. Quotations should be submitted 
f.o.b. their plant on the Terminal R.R. at Granite City. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. T. E. Moritz, Chicago, IIl. 

#$1635—Denver, Colo.—The Custodian of the United States 
Post Office at this place received bids untl 2 p.m., Nov. 19, for 
furnishing its annual fuel requirements during the ensuing 





Bids on this contract (p. 828), call-— 


year. The contract involves about 600 tons of a good grade 
of bituminous coal. Address Custodian B. F. Stapleton, United 
States Post Office, Denver, Colo. 


1636—Chester, Penn.—The Keystone Fibre Co. at this place 
usually send out inquiries for their annual requirements of 
best Somerset County coal about Dec. 1, and the contract 
is concluded Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Baltimore& Ohio 
R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Marcy, Keystone Fibre Co., Chester, 
Penn. 


#+1637—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia County 
Prison received bids until noon, Nov. 19, for supplying ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons of buckwheat anthracite coal, to the 
Reed street and Holmesburg prisons. Bids will be considered 
only on Lorberry, Lykens Valley, Wyoming or Susquehanna 
coal. Tenders are also requested on 100 tons of white ash 
stove coal. For bids and awards on previous contracts of the 
Philadelphia County Prison see pp. 448, 578. Address, Supt. 
Fred. A. Cooke, Philadelphia County Prison, 10th and Reed 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1638—Camden, N. J.—The Farr & Bailey Mfg. Co. at this 
place usually send out inquiries concerning their annual fuel 
requirements involving approximately 290,000 tons of coal 
on Nov. 1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. and 
the contract is let on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Harwell, 
Farr & Bailey Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


1639—Florence, N. J.—The Florence Thread Co. at this 
place usually send out inquiries concerning their fuel re- 
quirements involving approximately 2,500 tons Somerset 
County coal on Nov. 1, and the contract is concluded on 
Jan. 1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address 
Pur. Agt. Thatcher, Florence Thread Co., Florence, N. J. 


+1640—Lebanon, Penn.—The American Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing Co. is receiving bids for a portion of their 
annual fuel requitements involving approximately 40 000 
tons of slack coal. Only a coal running very high in volatile, 
low in ash, and with sulphur under 1144% will be considerea. 
Address Pur. Agt. George S. Bowman, American Iron and 
Steel Manufacturing Co., Lebanon, Penn. 


1641—Fort Pierre, 8. D.— The Board of County Commission- 
ers at this place received bids until 2 p.m., Nov. 16, for fur- 
nishing anthracite and bituminous coal in carload lots, bids 
to include cost of delivery to the Court House. Address Chn. 
H. L. Jeffries, Bd. of County Comrs., Fort Pierre, S. D. 


+1642—Bayonne, N. J.—The City Commissioners will re- 
ceive bids until 4 p.m., Nov. 23, for furnishing and delivering 
to the various fire houses and police headquarters, approxi- 
mately 200 tons anthracite egg and stove coal. Bids are re- 
quested only on Wilkes-Barre coal, and a deposit for 10% of 
the bid must accompany all tenders. Deliveries are to be 
completed before May 1, 1916. Address City Clk. Wm. P. Lee, 
Bd. of Comrs., Bayonne, N. J. 


+1643—Birmingham, Ala.—The Birmingham Railway, Light 
and Power Co. contract for their annual requirements of coal, 
involving approximately 380 tons per day, some time toward 
the close of the year. Washed slack is required and deliv- 
eries are made by railroad. Address Pur. Agt. Chas. P. 
Doerr, Birmingham Railway, Light and Power Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


+1644—Maryland, N. Y.—The Union Free School District 
No. 2 received bids until 7 p.m., Nov. 8, for furnishing one 
carload of coal. Address Clk. R. B. Safford, Union Free School 
Dist. INO» 2,2. Maryland, Noy. 


1645—Wheeling, W. Va.—The City Electric Light Plant 
at this place contracts some time in December for their 
annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 3,000 tons 
of mine-run coal. The business is done on competitive bids, 
and the customary price is about $1.80 per ton delivered in 
the bins. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1646—Media, Penn.—The Borough Government at this 
place is in the market for their annual supply of Lykens 
Valley anthracite pea coal for the year of 1916. Address Clk. 
Ed. Minton, Media, Penn. 

+#1647—Ada, Minn.—The Norman County Board received 
bids until 10 a.m., Nov. 18, for furnishing coal as may be 
required to the Local Court House during the coming sea- 











Address Supt. W. B. Kain, City Elec. Lt. Plant,’ 


November 20, 1915 


son. Address County Audr. D. E. Fulton, Norman County, 
Ada, Minn. 


+1648S—Jersey City, N. J.—Bids will be received by Hud- 
son County until 3 p.m., Nov. 24, for furnishing coal to the 
county institutions at Jersey City and in .Secaucas County. 
Address Clk. Walter O’Mara, Bd. of Chosen Freeholders, Hud- 
son County, Jersey City, N. J. 


#1649—Denver, Colo.—The Mine and Smelter Supply Co. 
is requesting bids on a 30- to’ 40-ton car of Piedmont coal. 
Quotations should be made f.o.b. Denver. Address Gen. Pur. 
Agt. W. B. Kinkead, The Mine and Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


+1650—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Department of Supplies 
will receive bids until noon, Nov. 24, for furnishing the Police 
and Fire Department with coal during the balance of the cur- 
rent year. Complete details may be obtained from proposal 
form, Class No. 175, which may be had upon application. 
Address Director Herman Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penn, 


#1651—Norfolk, Va.—The United States Engineers will re- 
ceive bids until noon, Dec. 20, for furnishing approximately 
3,000 tons of bituminous coal. For previous bids and awards 
on this contract, see contract No. 550, Vol. 7, pp. 709, 1004. 
Complete details may be had on application. Address United 
States Engineer’s Office, Custom House, Norfolk, Va. 

1652—Norfolk, Va.—The Navy Department is requesting 
bids for furnishing and delivering to the local Navy Yard 
600 tons of Connellsville coke. Specifications may be ob- 
tained on application for schedule No. 9034. Address Pay- 
master General, Samuel McGowan, Navy Dept., Washington, 
DAC; 





Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+1360—Hannibal, Mo.—This contract (p. 411), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of Public Works with ap- 
proximately 12,000 tons of coal during the year beginning 
Oct. 1, has been awarded to the West End Coal Co., of Spring- 
field, Ill., at $1.35 per ton f.o.b. Hannibal for slack, and $1.97 
for mine-run. The price at which slack coal was bought 
last year was $1.34 per ton. Address Supt. A. M. Nipper, Bd. 
of Pub. Works, Hannibal, Mo. . 


$1555—MecKees Rocks, Penn.—This contract (p. 661), which 
provides for furnishing the Stowe Township School District 
with 1%-in. coal has been awarded to John B. Beck at 9%c. 
per bu. Address Secy. H. EH. Emeigh, 907 Russellwood Ave., 
MckKees Rocks, Penn. 


1566—Cleveland, Ohio.—This contract (p. 699), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Cuyahoga County with 2,000 tons of 
Pittsburgh nut coal, 100 tons of the best grade bituminous 
lump, and 30 tons of the best Lackawanna egg coal, has been 
awarded to the Zettlemyer Coal Co. Address Clk. E. G. 
Krause, Cuyahoga County Commissioners, Cleveland, Ohio. 


+1567—Hettinger, N. D.—This contract (p. 699), which 
provides for furnishing the Adams County Board of Commis- 
sioners with No. 1 lignite coal has been awarded to Chas. 
Hasenwinkle at $2.90 per ton. Other bids on this contract 
were: William Fehro, $3; W. A. Overing, $3; W. Hitzman, $3. 
Address Audr. Walter F. Kelley, Adams County Comr., Het- 
tinger, N. D. 

1575—Fountain Springs, Penn.—This contract (p. 700), 
which provides for furnishing the State Hospital with ap- 
proximately 2,500 tons of anthracite pea coal, has been 
awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., at 
$2.25 f.0.b. the mine, plus the Pennsylvania State tax. Ad- 
dress Supt. Dr. J. C. Biddle, State Hospital for Injured Per- 
sons, Fountain Springs, Penn. 


1590—Trenton, N. J.—This contract (p. 736), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Pumping Station with approximately 
7,000 tons of coal, has been awarded to The Tattersall Co., at 
$3.60 per ton for 3-in. from the Crow’s Nest mine. The con- 
tract provides that the coal shall not exceed 8% ush and have 
at least 14,250 B.t.u. Address City Chemist Parobek, Muni- 
cipal Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 











Contract Notes 


Coxsackie, N. Y.—American Valve Co. at this place con- 
sumes approximately 600 tons of bituminous and 500 tons of 
anthracite coal per annum. They have storage capacity for 
300 tons, and deliveries are made by railroad. 

Daytona, Fla.—The Daytona Public Service Co. consumes 
approximately 3,600 tons of New River mine-run coal per 
year, which cost about $5.85 per ton delivered. Address Pur. 
Agt. H. L. Ogden, 72 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Memphis, Tenn.—The contract for furnishing the Park 
Commissioners with five cars of egg coal has been awarded 
to the Brown Coal Co., at $4.19 per ton, delivered on switch 
at McLean Ave. Address Park Commissioners, Memphis, Tenn. 


Litchfield, Ill.—The United Gas and Electric Co. at this 
place consumes about 3,000 tons of Illinois mine-run coal per 
annum, the approximate cost of which is $1.35 per ton. Pur- 
chases are made at the rate of five to ten cars in the open 
market. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—C. Schmidt & Sons Brewing Co., at 
this place, consume approximately 5,900 tons of bituminous 
coal per annum. Deliveries are made by railroad as required 
Address Pur. Agt. R. McAllister, C. Schmidt & Sons Brewing 
Co., 127 Edward St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Chicago Heights, Ill—A charge has been made that the 
city of Chicago Heights, which recently awarded a coal con- 
tract for a large tonnage to the Chicago Heights Coal Co., 
wrongfully refused to consider the lowest bidder. The differ- 
ence in the bids is said to have been approximately $380. 





Winston Station, N. C.—The Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
at this place, consume approximately 2,500 tons of Pocahontas 
coal, deliveries being made by railroad as ordered. The com- 
pany has storage capacity for 300 tons. Address Pur, Agt. H. 
G. Chatham, Chatham Manufacturing Co., Winston Station, 
Nie 


Philadelphia, Penn.—R. T. Morehouse consumes about 10,- 
000 tons of anthracite barley, and 5,000 tons of bituminous 
coal per annum. He has storage capacity for 20,000 tons, and 
deliveries are made by water in cargo lots. No contracts are 
made. Address R. T. Morehouse, Bridesburg, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Folwell Bros. Co. consume approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of bituminous coal per annum. They have 
storage capacity for 350 tons, and deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of 150 to 250 tons per week. Address Pur. 
Agt., E. O. Mangen, Folwell Bros. Co., Third and Cambridge 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Union Rolling Mill Co., at this place, 
consumes approximately 36,000 tons of three-quarter and 9,600 
tons of slack Ohio No. 8 coal. Deliveries are made by railroad 
at the rate of 3,800 tons per month, and the company has a 
storage capacity for 500 tons. Address Secy. M. L. Hopkins, 
Union Rolling Mill Co., Aetna Road and East 82d St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Selma, Ala.—The A. G. Kalin Brick Co., at this place, con- 
sume approximately 2,900 tons of pea and slack and 2,000 tons 
of nut and lump coal per annum. Deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of from two to three cars per week, and 
the company has a storage capacity for 800 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. A. G. Kalin, A. G. Kalin Brick Co., Water Ave., 
Selma, Ala. 


Zanesville, Ohio—Greiner Bros. were the lowest bidders for 
the coal supply for the operation of the water-works pumping 
station at this place and will receive the contract. Their bid 
was $9,450, or $1.34 a ton, The total amount of the bid was 
$1,100 less than for the same amount last year. Other bidders 
were T. A. McIntire, $1.45; W. L. Barker, $1.621%4; W. A. 
Werner, $1.65. 


Akron, Ohio—Contracts have been let for 11,500 tons of 
coal for the city. The Citizens’ Coal Co. will handle the cons 
tract for supplying 5,000 tons of bituminous nut and slack 
for the water-works and 6,000 tons for the garbage and 
sewage disposal plant, delivery on tracks only, while the 
Klages Coal Co. will deliver 500 tons at $2.80 for the use of 
the city buildings. 


Foreign Notes 


Uruguay.—An American consular officer in Uruguay states 
that a firm desires to represent American manufacturers of 
coal and coke. Correspondence may be in English. 


Spain—An American consular officer in Spain reports that 
a man in his district is interested in the importation of Amer- 
ican coal for steamers, coke, and coal for gas. The man 
states that he can use at present 2,000 tons of steam coal, 
200 tons of coke, and 500 tons of gas coal. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish. 


Brazil—A firm of commission agents in Brazil informs an 
American consular officer that it would be pleased to repre- 
sent American manufacturers and exporters. One member 
of the firm has had considerable experience in the sale of coal 
and desires to make a specialty of this. Other lines are not 
specified. Correspondence may be in English. 
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SH the costs were steadily reduced, and the selling price showed 
CC 
Central Coal and Coke Co. a gain month by month, giving good grounds for the hope 
This company reports for year ending Jan. 1, 1915: that substantial earnings would be made for the year. In 
Ganta@oal Delta Land Cent. Goal October, however, the industrial conditions became so badly 
& Coke & Tim. Co. & Coke demoralized that the demand began to show a falling off, 
1915 1915 1915 1914 1914 which was reflected in a smaller output with an increased cost 
Department: Gross Net Net Gross Net and, a.reduced. profit 
Reagent SHO oe nO87s Lolli] 43e%909 6's79. «== The output of the mines shows an increase of 128,747 gross 
Wichita coal 22,608 loss 934 40,251 eee tons for the year, and each month from April to October in- 
St. Joseph coal........ 13,868 2,521 nie cae cil ,69 : ioe . 
Washer ied 80.208; losaiL065 enc saad. 43/116 31552 clusive shows a gh in tonnage. The output for NOX Gu aa 
Stores lumber dept... cs. eens vaceecs $30\540.5 0. Oi eee ee December, February and March fell below 130,000 tons per 
Mining etoress.sateoees 0) sees te 127,347 dg pea ine mere month, and it was in these months only that losses were sus- 
Rentals, coal,etc., dept. ....... 50,402 3,356... 31,494 tained, showing conclusively that it is necessary to produce 
5 22 5,8 : : 
Wholesale lumber. .... 120,588 48,047 305,824 749.000 30706 and dispose of a tonnage of 130,000 tons or over per month 
Keith mill... TO La hE CE cae ae 529,478 96,503 to prevent showing a loss. 

Miscellaneous........ aa Te yes is feet Da Poo ae BU thai General Manager S. A. Scott, reported on May 8, 1915: 

Toad ep Fi, Pek ee ae $625,647 773330; 730 )woueeon $1,287,922 Improvements—New equipment has been added in the form 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 
Cent. C. & Delta L. & 
C. Co. abs 


Co. Cent. C. & C. Co. 

1915 1915 1914 1913 
Net earnings as above... $625,647 $339,730 $1,287,922 $1,231,472 

Deductions: 

Royalty cred. coal lands. $126,120 Fe nano $126,664 $107,655 
Royalty cred. timber lds. ......... $310,385 339,865 253,679 
Deprec’n mill property...  ......... 65,597 33,987 36,240 
Depree’n washer prop.... OS JERR ae oe 4,008 4,008 








Deprec’n Kansas. City 

motor trucks:......:.. A BAAN Nidtadis ohetetee Ci ay oy eee 
Live stock exting. reserve DD BS Os Se kp cote ot od pubuetaens celiac ote .) 
General expense......... 70,581 44,837 88,819 81,493 
Interest on bonds........ 77,488 52,789 72/990 78,597 
Interest and exchange... 12,405 piaNP A 73,041 38,292 

Totel a. ute neti $306,726 $490,729 $743,918 $599,963 
Surplus earnings......... sur $318,921 def $150,999 sur $544,004 sur $631,509 
Divs. on pref. stock (5%) 93: 750 we ae tee cite 93,750 93,750 
Divs. ON COM, Sv0Ck,..--.1 + mo) LOS ON | aie eit ce (6) 307,500 (6) 307,500 

BALANCE SHEET YEARS END. JAN. 1 (Cent. C. & C. Co.) 

Assets 1915 1914 Liabilities 1915 1914 
Coal lands..... : ,270,527 $4,324,853 Commonstock. $5,125,000 $5,125,000 
Timber lands.. 1,737,130 3,526,350 Preferred stock 1,875,000 1,875,000 
Coal shafts and Bondet ane 1,258,000 2,059,000 

bldg.. . 1,832,939 2,145,579 Audited bills... 589,973 657,262 
Sawmills and Sundry accts... 42,486 88,124 

LUN DtSS doer ice wees 492,717 Pay roll bal- 

Yards a nd EnNCés:.; eee 104,159 125,465 
equipment... 99,227 99,227 Freight charges 
Personal prop- unadjusted. . 66,590 82,590 

ELLY er coe 142,029 89,290 Sink. fund for 

Mo. & La. R.R. IGM oceans 204,308 189,250 
BboCkt naa ree ee 150,000. Bills payable... 100,000 1,380,000 

tee & So. R.R. 1505000: Sl hares Proceeds of sale 

Bonds, ete., in of Delta land 

other com- and timber 

panies....... 319,102 160,102 bonds: .:) ear ae! eens 647,832 
Accts. for col- Undivided prof- 

lection...... 1,848,047 1,788,4637 AGH th cis ete aie 1,594,122 1,624,264 
Inventories. . 276,271 684,701 —$—$——S—_ 
Cash.. : 138,816 328,590 Total.......$10,959,638 $13,853,787 
Sinking ‘fund. . 75,000 50,000 
Sundry balanc- 

GB Metin lesare 70,550 13,915 

Total.......$10,959,638 $13,853,787 


BALANCE SHEET JAN. 1, 1915 (Delta Land and Timber Co.) 
(Owning all the timber and lumber properties of Central Coal & Coke Co., 
which owns the entire capital stock.) 


Assets (Total $10,268,466) : Liabilities (Total 010,205,466): 





‘Timber lands. ae $8,141,208 Capital stock............. $500,000 
Mills, machinery and im- 1st and refdg. M. bonds (V. 
provements. 55.0 bie eee 1,372,617 98, p. 1002, 841). : 1,950,000 
Sundry accounts due....... 127,084 Delta Lumber net bonds. 750,000 
Cash Ere 30,057 Audited bills. . : 154,496 
Inventories. . 308,548 Bills payable.. 68,000 
Deposits for ‘sinking fund. . 117, 495 Timber notes 984,500 
Sundry balances.......... 20;710 Pay roll balances......... 4,162 
Profit and loss............ 150,747 Accrued interest........... 24,806 
Central Coal & Coke Co.. 316,000 
Sundry accounts payable. . 22,535 
Surplus (unavailable)..... 5,493,967 


The New River Company 


President Robt. H. Gross, under date of May 13, reports 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1915: 

After paying interest on $2,500,000 outstanding bonds and 
$600,000 outstanding notes, a profit of $17,538 was earned, 
which compares with a deficit of $57,422 for the preceding 
year and a deficit of $211,914 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1913. 

For the first six months of the fiscal year the output of 

* the mines operated by subsidiary companies increased while 


of capital expenditure aggregating $235,351. Virginian Power 
Co. installations to date at the various mines amount to $198,- 
461. Improvements have been made and taken directly into 
cost, aggregating $39,397. 

The new electrical equipment that is Rowe purchased and 
installed to take the place of the old steam equipment is be- 
ing gradually put in place. Installations have been completed 
at all of the mines on Loup Creek and boilers abandoned. In 
the Cranberry field, the Beckley installation is completed and 
Beckley and Mabscott mines and a portion of Sprague are 
being supplied with Virginian power. It is safe to say that 
two months more will complete the installations necessary 
for the use of Virginian power at all our mines excepting 
Summerlee and Lochgelly, and these will be completed by 
OCtnEs 

Sales of Coal—Sales were made to the extent of practically 
2,000,000 tons early in the year. The close of the year showed 
that most of the customers had taken only 80% of the coal 
for which they had contracted. Our average net return on 
lump coal was the same as the previous year; our egg coal 
showed an increase of 7c. per ton, run-of-mine, an increase of 
%c.; slack, an increase of 15c. The combined grades showed 
an increased return of 3c. per ‘ton. 

The retail yard at Cincinnati was disposed of which com- 
pletes the sale of all our retail yards, and we have already 
placed for the next year a greater tonnage in Cincinnati than 
we have ever handled through our yard. 

Outlook for 1915— Our sales department has already 
booked a substantial tonnage, a great deal of it new business, 
and there is little doubt that we will close contracts aggre- 
gating 2,000,000 tons of coal. The mines are in condition to 
produce coal up to 2,500,000 tons. 

OUTPUT AND EARNS. OF SUBSIDIARY OPER. COS. AND AMOUNTS 
THEREOF BELONGING TO NEW RIVER CO., YRS. END. MAR. 31 
——Output (Tons). ——Total Net Profits—— 


1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 

White Oak Fuel Co...... 372,030 373,709 loss $30,458 loss $33,258 
New River-Puel(Coven ccm, ee iin eee 20;82 3 18,172 
Collins Colliery Co...... 106,601 116,221 29,622 26,226 
Macdonald Colliery Co. 68,533 63,814 4/294 loss 3,558 
Cranberry Fuel Co.. 194,508 184,618 loss 9,331 6,332 
Dunn Loop Coal & Coke 

Co. 200,546 184,999 66,611 47,024 
Harvey Coal & Coke Co. 169,263 133,988 48,295 29,613 
Beckley Coal & Coke Co. 86,859 83,740 loss 12,373 loss 14,158 
Prudence Coal Co. . 139,959 123,852 19,309 1,816 
Mabscott Coal & Coke Co 98,410 77,724 27,465 15,270 
Price: Hill “PuchiCon ae, ose aoe 6,956 loss 5,783 loss 22,958 
Stuart Colliery Co...... 174,718 133,059 loss 39,947 loss 27,189 
Great Kanawha Collieries 

COMP ee ns Amr! MR nin tng GS data ec loss 575 ~—loss 11,276 
White Oak Coal Co. 

(wholésale)s3 822.5 ee ae er eee 8,283 18,172 
White Oak Coal Co. (re- 

tail) 63h Bae oe oA acer tee a eee ore oe loss 5,726 loss 13,510 
White Oak gy og Cott pe itn cane tar 1,353 1,507 
Piney eee ‘Paint 

Creek Ri Ri take FULG pie eee ee 14,461 13,412 

Totalst ccc cee 1,611,427 1,482,680 $136,253 $51,637 

1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


1914-15 
New River Co. propor’n : 
of profit and oars of 
oper. cost. net.. 


. prof.$127,174 prof.$46,255 loss$120,676 loss$132,697 
New River Fuel | Co. 


profits for ‘year. ek. Sas cess tuys ee ae eee oe 27,730 
New River Co., losses for 
VOATs’, pus aaim atreenen 109,636 103,677 91,239 90,822 


There was charged off for depreciation $75,226 in 1914-15, against $57,445 
in 1913-14, $84,797 in 1912-13 and $65,920 in 1911-12, and also in 1912- 13, 
$11,251 for’ plants impairment. 
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The Unconsidered 





Cost 


An address to mine owners, managers, superintendents and all who 
are interested in the cost of producing coal 


heft 
te 


O YOU know where one of the most constant 

and unconsidered factors in the cost of your 

business exists—a factor of cost which injures 
you seriously enough in dull times, but which in pros- 
perous seasons is less considered and is therefore still 
more harmful? 


It is the cost of hiring and firing men. Don’t you con- 
sider your payroll your greatest single current 
liability? Don’t you have to hustle to get cash to 
cover your wage accounts oftener than you do to 
meet other current bills? You can get manufacturers 
and other large corporations to wait, but there must 
be no delay in the matter of satisfying your company’s 
liability to its employees. 


Your men also are vitally interested in your payroll. 
It represents to them their possibilities of reward for 
faithful service and assures creature comforts for them- 
selves and their loved ones. 


You are careful enough in some ways about your pay- 
roll. You get a good timekeeper and you bond him. 
But this is not enough. You must dig down and 
examine closely the composition of the payroll. 
Serious study must be given to the human elements 
that it comprises. If the tonnage divided into the 
gross roll shows a fair cost per ton, the result must be 
considered favorable. However, it is a poor manage- 
ment that stops here; for it is at this point that the 
unconsidered loss begins. 


This loss is made up of the dollars in wages paid to 
new and inefficient men—for the training of poor 
workmen who have no intention of remaining per- 
manently and for competent men whom your fore- 
man through lack of tact or system either fires or lets 
get away. 


This is a drain on the reservoir of resources that too 
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many concerns allow to exist. Mine officials demand 
the very best machinery and material. They want 
wire ropes that will not break, locomotives that will 
not get out of order, mining machines that stand wear 
and tear, which are all very well. But that manager 
or superintendent who neglects the biggest factor of 
all—labor—will have a never-ceasing leak in his 
reservoir of earnings. 


It costs something to hire and train new men, and this 
cost increases from common to skilled labor. Further- 
more, it is an unproductive outlay unless the new men 
are retained in the organization as dependable pro- 
ductive units. 


Each mine official should know how many men it re- 
quires to mine and convert any specified quantity of 
raw material into a saleable product. Using this in- 
formation as a basis, a quota of men should be estab- 
lished for each department. ‘The number of men em- 
ployed by each foreman to keep his force intact 
should be watched carefully. It may be that certain 
foremen have to hire two or three men to keep one 
man on the job. What this costs can be ascertained, 
and it is probable that the result of such an examina- 
tion will convince you that your foreman had better 
be replaced by another. 


Discover how many efficient men you have by keeping 
a record of attendance over a long period of time. 
You can have employees of 80.or 90 per cent efficiency 
just as easily as you can those of 60 or 70 per cent 
efficiency. 


It is only fair to the man you hire, as well as to your- 
self, that he be fit for the job he is to fill. Coal Age 
readers would like to hear from those mine officials 
who have given conscientious study to their payrolls 
and who have evolved a system or obtained results 
that are highly creditable. 
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Drainage Water 


By J. R. CAMPBELL* 





SY NOPSIS—Mine water contains temporary and 
permanent hardness and free acid. In the raw 
state it is therefore unfit for either coke quench- 
ing, boiler feeding or domestic purposes. It may, 
however, be so treated with lime and soda ash 
as to be available for these uses at times when 
other sources of supply become inadequate. 





During the falls of 1914 and 1915 there was a scarcity 
of fresh water in certain sections of the Connellsville 
coke region, which depended upon impounded water for 
the operation of the plants. As the shutting down of the 
plants would have caused a loss of output, which was 
particularly undesirable in the latter part of 1915, and 
a high overhead charge, it was determined to utilize 
the so-called “sulphur water” for industrial purposes, 
after proper chemical treatment. 

The scheme was carried out in its entirety at the 
United plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., where the 
treated water was used for “watering out” ovens, for 
boiler feeding, and, with a certain degree of success, 
for domestic purposes. At other plants, the mine water 
was simply neutralized and clarified for oven purposes. 

The use of the raw water for this latter purpose in 
the past had always been attended with more or less 
trouble and expense on account of the “free acid” eating 
out the yard lines, valves, etc. Moreover, the coke was 
badly stained with the iron deposit, to which consumers 
objected. After neutralization and sedimentation, the 


continuous method of softening employed. The soft- 
ened water still carried considerable calcium and mag- 
nesium carbonate (CaCO, and MgCO,) in suspension, 
which entered the boilers and caused priming. Further- 
more, the sludge collected on the tubes and caused them 
to burn out. Quite a few were lost in this way. On 
the whole, however, the boiler plant emerged from its 
siege of mine water in pretty good condition and free 
from scale. 

The completely softened and settled water was sat- 
isfactory for washing and scrubbing purposes in the 
town, but on account of the disagreeable taste caused 
by the large quantity of sodium carbonate or soda ash 
(Na,CO,) present it was not used for drinking purposes. 
If the barium carbonate or witherite (BaCO,) method 
of softening instead of sodium carbonate (soda ash) 
could be put on a commercial basis, mine water could 
be freed from practically all objectionable minerals and 
should prove just as acceptable for drinking purposes 
as impounded water, certainly more so from a bacterio- 
logical standpoint. The neutralized and softened mine 
water was clear and sparkling. The taste was the only 
thing against it. 


CHEMISTRY OF MINE WATER TREATMENT 


It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a 
technical discussion of the composition of mine water 
and the methods employed in treating it. In fact, no 
hair-splitting was permissible in this case. Jim Barr, 
the machinist at United, armed with a bottle of methyl 
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FIG. 1. METHOD OF INTRODUCING THE LIME 


mine water proved quite satisfactory for quenching pur- 
poses. Coke watered in this way could not be distin- 
guished from that on which fresh water had been used. 


Goop SEDIMENTATION WaAs DIFFICULT 
The use of neutralized and softened water for boiler 
feeding was successful, but rather annoying at times, 
with the crude methods that had to be used. The great- 


est difficulty was in getting good sedimentation with the 


*Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


FIG. 2. SEDIMENTATION DAM 


orange and a pinch of soda ash, was the chemist on the 
job, and he never went far wrong. With the one he 
knew when the water was neutral, and with the other 
he could at least tell when enough soda ash was being 
used. 

The well-known lime and soda ash method was em- 
ployed—the lime to neutralize the “free acid” and to 
precipitate the iron salts, the soda ash to soften. The 
manipulation of this process is well illustrated by the 
method pursued at the United mine. 
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FIG. 3. BYPASS ARRANGEMENT 


At this operation the acid mine drainage available 
was a stream that ran past the plant. Ordinarily it 
contained considerable fresh water, but in droughts was 
practically nothing but the drainage from the mines 
above. 

The approximate analysis of the creek water was as 
follows: 


Grains per U.S. Gal. 


PREV Ee cea NRT ONC OC CLOLES 2 cei c aie'el ape ale el sia ee ole 105 
hime-required (80 per cent. CaO).......... 73 


To determine the flow of water, a weir was used, which 
showed from one-half to three-fourths of a million gal- 
lons daily. ‘To neutralize all this, on the basis of the 
analysis, required anywhere from 214 to 4 tons of lime 
per day, depending upon the flow of water and its acidity. 
The lime used was not always well-burned, so there was 
a loss on that account. ? 

The daily plant requirements were only as follows: 


Gal. 
(MERI se hats © gest elonch pts GROIN DLO 170,000 
PE tore. Sade omit GAoIG AO > GiciinO One nee 100,000 
UNIRTES) cog @o.ake 0! oc ee Boson BG ION OIC OnE Cran ar 30,000 
AM GEOT Hy oso oie in GG CDE S ENC ne 300,000 


Thus it is seen that to neutralize the whole stream 
took twice as much lime as was actually needed. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1915, arrangements were made to bypass 
such raw water as was not needed, the arrangement for 
which is shown in Fig. 3. This bypass was merely a 
flume down the center of the stream. Similar arrange- 
ments were made at all plants using mine water. 


Lime Was INTRODUCED BY HAND 


Fig. 1 shows the “method” of introducing the lime. 
At the moment of the snapshot, the “mechanism” appar- 
ently was not working, but on the whole the method 
employed was satisfactory. He soon got to know what 
the bottle of methyl orange was for. The aim was to 
keep the water neutral to this indicator. The test of 
the neutralized water showed a permanent hardness (Ca- 
SO,) of 228.3 grains per United States gallon. 

By the lime treatment, the water is made harder as 
the lime combines with the free sulphuric acid and forms 
calcium sulphate (CaSO,). The “free acid” is usually 
about 10 per cent. of the total acidity. 
lime decomposes the sulphate of iron, forming additional 
calcium sulphate or permanent hardness. 

It is best to go upstream several hundred yards to 
introduce the lime, then build a series of dams, the 
supernatant water flowing over the breast of each suc- 
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FIG. 4. A TREATMENT FLUME 


cessively. The precipitate formed by the addition of 
the lime settles out rapidly. Provision should be made 
in the dams for sluice gates for flushing purposes, as 
the basins fill up in a short time with the iron precipitate. 

One of these dams is shown in Fig. 2, in which the 
pump suctions are seen, one delivering neutralized water 
to storage tanks for “watering out” ovens only and the 
other sending a supply to a cistern to be further treated 
for boiler and house purposes. The pump suction should 
be just under the surface of the water. A good arrange- 
ment is to put a wooden box, perforated with holes on 
top only over the end of the pipe. Where it is possible, 
it is still better to locate the pump suction in the back- 
water from the dam. 


TREATMENT BEGAN WITH THE FLUME 


The lime is added at the upper end of the flume. The 
treated water enters storage by the gate at the lower 
flume end. When not treating, all the water is bypassed 
around the storage dam by closing the gate. The pump 
suction is in the backwater at the upper end, where clear 
and neutral water is found longest. 

As has been pointed out previously, the chemical re- 
agent used to soften the neutralized water was soda ash— 
the cheapest and most efficient chemical. By its use, the 
sulphates of lime and magnesia are converted to sodium 
sulphate and lime and magnesia carbonates. The sodium 
sulphate, of course, is.soluble, but the carbonates are pre- 
cipitated. 

The general reaction is as follows: CaSO, + Na,CO, 
= Na,SO, + CaCO,. From this reaction, the amount 
of soda ash is calculated. One grain of calcium sul- 
phate requires 0.85 grain of soda ash for a complete pre- 
cipitation. On this basis, the daily requirement of soda 
ash for the water to be used in the boilers and the houses, 
was from 3,000 to 4,000 Ib. in 24 hr. 

The method of feeding the soda ash is shown in Fig. 
5. It is simply a barrel holding approximately 100 gal. 
of water, with a spigot at the bottom, allowing the soda 
ash solution to run into a pipe tapped to the pump dis: 
charge. 

Fig. 6 shows the cement cistern, of 150,000-gal. ca- 
pacity, used for storing the softened water. The soda- 
ash feeder is kept supplied with softened water by a 
small hand pump. ‘The pump discharge into the cistern 
is just below the man standing (see Fig. 6). There is a 
boxlike arrangement over it to direct the discharge toward 
the bottom of the cistern, to prevent too much agitation. 
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The outlet for the softened water is a floating valve, 
shown in the left of Fig. 6, fastened to a raft. This 
carried off only supernatant water for boilers and houses. 
The nearer the cistern was kept full the better were the 
results on account of a greater precipitating depth. 

The following tests are self-explanatory: 


-—Grains per U. S. Gal. 











Aug. 28 Aug.30 Aug. 31 

Temporary hardness (CaCOs)...... 16.149 33.201 28.684 
Permanent hardness (CaSQ,)....... 69.027 13.292 13.992 
TotaleDara Dees x ives sects ts) saree 85.176 46.523 42.676 


It will be noted that sufficient soda ash was not used 
for some little time. While the amount was calculated 
as closely as possible, the matter of practical test was 
left in the hands of the machinist, who was instructed 
to try out the water with a pinch of soda ash in a bottle. 
As long as a white precipitate appeared, he was to in- 
crease the soda ash. In this way numerous chemical anal- 
yses were avoided. Under conditions like these it is 
not possible to make a full mineral analysis. 

The completely softened water is shown in the fol- 
lowing analysis: 

Grains per U. S. Gal. 








Sept. 2 Sept. 11 

Temporary. hardness | (CaCO,) i.e ee ee 36.146 28.480 
Permanent, hardness /(CaSQz) lence aes 0.0 0.0 

Soda ash¥(NasC@Os iris sie ke ate cei nete ie ean 12.360 10.728 

Total Wnanradness> ew semh cree wecench sets Pt igh 36.146 28.480 


From this it will be seen that the water was overtreated 
with soda ash, there being an excess of 10 to 12 grains to 
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FIG. 5. METHOD OF FEEDING THE SODA ASH 


the gallon, which was remedied by chemical control in- 
stead of the crude method previously outlined, which 
at the best. only showed when enough soda ash was being 
used. It will be further noted that the total hardness 
was reduced from 228.3 grains per United States gallon 
in the neutralized water to 28.48 grains in the softened 
water—quite a creditable showing under the circum- 
stances. A regular water softener probably would not 
have shown hardness lower than 6 grains per United 
States gallon. 


UNREMOVED PRECIPITATE WAS OBJECTIONABLE 


The amount of precipitate still floating in the soft- 
ened water was objectionable in the boilers, since it caused 
priming and bagging unless carefully watched. It was 
possible to keep the sludge out of the boilers by frequent 
cleaning and blowing off every two or three hours. 

If the facilities for softening are good, there should 
be no reason why mine water could not be used contin- 
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uously with good success for feed-water purposes. For 
instance, a small sand filter installed in the case cited 
would have been a great help in removing the temporary 
hardness (CaCO,) remaining in the softened water, 
which was not removed by sedimentation in the cis- 
tern; or another settling tank, the size of the one used, 
would have been beneficial, since it would have permitted 
the use of completely settled water. 


Cost oF TREATMENT 


The cost of treatment will be considered under two 
heads—(a) cost of neutralizing with lime and (b) cost 
of softening with soda ash for boilers and house use. 

Lime is usually figured to cost 14¢. per lb., or about 
$5 a ton delivered. Thus the chemical cost for neu- 
tralizing one-half to three-fourths of a million gallons 
of mine water daily is approximately $15, to which must 
be added the labor of stirring it in. Two shifts of men 
may be necessary. If there are available limestone and 
fuel in the immediate vicinity, it will pay the operator 
to burn the lime himself, saving freight. 

In the examples cited throughout this article the cost 
of neutralizing would have to be based on the water used 
for the boilers and houses as well as for the ovens. From 
the preceding tables, it will be seen that almost as much 
was required for the former as for the latter. Had there 
been an available fresh-water supply for the boilers, the 
cost of neutralizing would have been comparatively small. 
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FIG. 6. CEMENT CISTERN FOR SOFTENED WATER 


Approximately 214 tons of lime would have been re- 
quired per day. The total cost for oven water would 
probably never exceed 2c. per ton of coke. 

Soda ash is usually figured at 1c. per lb. delivered. 
As stated previously, from 3,000 to 4,000 lb. was re- 
quired daily to furnish a supply of softened water to the 
boilers and houses. ‘To this cost must be added the labor 
of introducing it. In round numbers, to soften mine 
water will cost in the neighborhood of 4c. per ton of 
coke, under average conditions. 

As a general proposition, it would appear that mine 
water can be neutralized and softened at a cost of from 
5c. to 7c. per ton of coke produced, which includes the 
cost of the chemicals and the labor for introducing them. 
The cost of installation is not figured in. It usually 
does not amount to much, if only dams across streams 
have to be constructed. 

The chief thought in presenting the facts enumerated 
above is to point out the way to other operators who 
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have experienced inconvenience on account of scarcity 


of water during droughts. It has been the intention to 
describe the methods and chemicals in such a manner 
that the scheme can be profitably followed by others. 
The use of treated mine water for industrial purposes 
certainly ought to prove more economical than shutting 
down the plant or hauling in fresh water in tank cars, 
as has been the practice in the past. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Today has been one of those days when everything seems 
to have gone wrong. Several times during the day I was 
on the verge of pulling down my rolltop and going home 
in disgust, but I did not really do that until about 10 
minutes before quitting time; then I pulled it down with 
a slam and went home in a great huff. Had I known 
what awaited me there I probably would have loitered 
by the wayside instead of hurrying as I did, but fate has 
a way of letting things take their course without troubling 
itself withfriendly premonitions. 

Arriving home, I jerked open the front door with a 
wrench that made the hinges groan; and lo and behold, 
just inside stood my wife awaiting my arrival. My 
troubles were only beginning. 

I am fully aware of the fact that life in a mining camp 
as wife of the superintendent carries with it for any 
woman experiences that make the heart bleed, but it is only 
on rare occasions that I stop to consider that the conduct 
of the superintendent himself is intimately connected 
with many of the wife’s heartaches, especially the certain 
wife about whom I am best qualified to speak. 

Most of the day I had been so absorbed in my own af- 
fairs that I had not given my wife’s affairs a thought, 
and being brought thus suddenly face to face with her, 
my thinking apparatus seemed to snap; my tongue became 
useless, and I stood staring at her with such a simple 
expression on my face that she completely lost control of 
herself forthwith. 

Now that the storm has passed and I have escaped to 
the quiet of my room to set down on paper my recollection 
of it, it is hard to realize that it was so serious after all; 
in fact, part of it seems really ridiculous, especially the 
stage setting. We never did close the front door, and 
any of the neighbors who happened to pass must have 
taken in the speaking part of the entire performance at 
least. 

The tongue lashing that I had to submit to must have 
lasted about 15 minutes, and in that time my wife crowded 
a review of hardships endured reaching back over all the 
years spent in mining villages. Then, getting down to 
present tense, she heaped coals of fire on my head by 
recalling that I had completely forgotten all of the orders 
she had given me that morning, and as a result her sister 
would not be with us on the morrow, the new Sunday 
school literature would not arrive in time for next Sun- 
day’s use, nor would my wife’s letter on “Women’s 
Suffrage” reach her club president in time to be edited 
-and published on the Women’s Page of the Sunday edi- 
tion of the metropolitan daily. 

And the end was not yet. It was bad enough to be sub- 
jected to all kinds of inconveniences that were chargeable 
to forgetfulness, for they might be forgiven. But how 
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could one overlook indifference and neglect. The idea of 
aman taking a woman away from her friends and kindred 
to an isolated community where all of the dreams of her 
youth had to be smothered, and then allowing her image 
to get out of his thoughts for an entire day. Surely noth- 
ing more terrible could be imagined. 

It will be several days before normal peace and quiet 
will be restored in our household, and in the meantime 
IT won't overlook any instructions because I won’t be 
intrusted with any. 
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Estimated Fuel Consumption of 
New York City im 1916 


The Board of Aldermen of New York City is con- 
ducting hearings now on the budget for 1916. The ten- 
tative budget has already been passed by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment and is now before the Board 
of Aldermen for its consideration. The following tab- 
ulation shows the tentative appropriation to the various 
city departments for “fuel” for next year and the value 
of the coal consumed by the same departments from June 
30, 1914, to June 30, 1915: : 





Department 1316 916 
President, Borough of Manhattan ....... $77,980.00 $76,224.59 
Eresident, Borough/of thes Bronx 9/25). : 6,300.00 8,773.43 
President, Borough of Brooklyn 63,746.00 66,448.20 
President, Borough of Queens ..... 24,762.70 16,448.20 
President, Borough of Richmond 6,907.00 3,583.51 
moard of Hducationmaseeere mace 553,659.17 625,986.17 
College of the City of New York... 18,291.00 20,321.31 
Alunter Collegenmrecr iiss cs cicicteicrsn.)onuena 1,598.00 2,09 9a 
New Y ork Publi calibra verse sen cele oie tes 13,000.00 15,203.76 
Brooklyn ~Publicmiilpna tyes eis cles 7,298.00 9,331.40 
Oueens Public ibeatyou: aos oes 1,674.00 1,854.96 
Parks, Manhattan and Richmond........ 138,005.00 14,951.54 
mumel, Mansion sires ecmiecics clelsicleta eters 225.00 210.60 
Metropolitan Museum of Art....:....... 11,818.84 11,274.46 
INE WweteY ork: A query inainimepecsmetee sos steerene eke lel 4,500.00 4,458.41 
American Museum of Natural History... 2,940.00 2,982.00 
Parks, the. Bronx vic nee 4,736.36 5,112.35 
New York Botanical Garden....:3,....-. 10,000.75 11,349.85 
New York Zodlogical Garden............ 9,600.00 10,270.14 
parks, Brookliynpemereioack cette catty ote 11,100.00 8,041.66 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences... 6,500.00 6,988.94 
Children’s Museum, Brooklyn............ 375.00 429.00 
Botanical Garden and Arboretum....... 1,575.00 ASIST 
IPArKS, Queens: sete eee otis Git acetate oe 2,588.00 2,713), 21 
Staten Island Assn. of Arts and Sciences 150.00 148.50 
EoOlice Departmen taaeee rrr nie ss cole woe sete 44,305.00 54,570.32 
Hire Depart er Cres eee’ otis och at leuale 148,285.00 129,108.72 
ATMOry Boala sei cee ie caste «os iis 18,296.00 17,500.00 
Department Of Healt saree wets cree cs 75,660.00 88,217.88 
Buplic. Chari tiese memreesarcdsavey ata side ate. s 243,694.00 271,617.26 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals........... 88,730.00 85,278.63 
Water-Supply, Gas and Electricity...... 154,840.00 144,176.00 
mureet Cleaning 4 Reis wee tree ate tet Ninets 9,033.38 8,808.97 
MOLLE CtION (itis ccsre ace eerie mete ern eialch cuca Oiisly eis 75,000.00 85,293.52 
Mepartment of “Bridieesie ss welt. cue rtete els 1,900.00 11,024.47 
Docks and: Mervics he were kes o)ehere ke 10,000.60 268,628.18 
SHerliL, NOW MOT Ke OuInivieiincetstetelerene ts 650.00 721.80 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division Court 

PLOUSEC ccs 25 ere et bele a tecorers teen ecco ha 1,500.00 1, b2126 
Bheriit,. RichMoOnds COUum tyes deletes 1,400.00 1,361.00 


The Board of Education in its estimate for the year 
1916 asks for $553,659.17 with which to buy 116,996 
gross tons of coal. In the year ending June 30, 1915, 
the estimate shows that 112,957 tons of coal was con- 
sumed, at a value of $625,986.17. The board also asked 
for an appropriation of $70,000 to provide for instal- 
lations for economizing fuel in 70 buildings. 

The tentative budget also contains an appropriation of 
$270,120 for the Department of Docks and Ferries “to 
be available only for the purpose of making changes on 
boats affecting the method of firing boilers or for the pur- 
chase of fuel for boats and terminals and to provide 
salaries of stokers employed pending the changes to be 
made in the boats and terminals.” 

Don’t ever forget that the man who is asking a small 
favor today may be the one you will be looking to for 
aid tomorrow. 
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SYNOPSIS—Abnormally wet conditions and a 
fireclay floor render the small sizes of coal produced 
too dirty to be marketable. They are consequently 
carefully washed and screened before being shipped. 





The Ayrshire Coal Co., located at Oakland City, in 
the southern Indiana field, has recently put in successful 
operation a modern coal washing and screening plant, 
designed to carefully prepare into marketable sizes its 
2144-in. screenings. This installation has been made 
at the company’s No. 7 mine, situated at Ayrshire, by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago. 

The coal bed worked les close to the surface, re- 
sulting in abnormally wet mining conditions. As the coal 
is undercut by machines and the floor is fireclay, naturally 
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Chestnut, pea and slack coal are produced in practi- 
cally equal amounts. There are about two cars of each 
of these to one of nut coal. The nut coal is the most valu- 
able size and is sold for domestic purposes. The other 
sizes are used as steam coals and command good prices. 
Pea and slack sizes are sold for use with stokers. 

The washing and spraying process to which the coal is 
subjected entirely removes the fireclay, leaving the product 
clean and bright. This coal finds a ready market in 
competition with Illinois washed coal, and its preparation 
has brought about the steady operation of the company’s 
mine. A brief description of the plant follows: 

The slack is conveyed from the tipple shaker screens 
to an unwashed-coal storage bin having a capacity of 250 
tons. From this bin the material is fed by a screw con- 
veyor to a short elevator, which delivers to one large size 
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COAL WASHERY OF AYRSHIRE COAL CO. IN INDIANA 


the finer sizes produced contain a great deal of this ma- 
terial. This results in screenings rather difficult to mar- 
ket, especially so in certain seasons of the year. The 
lump and egg sizes produced are remarkably clean and 
meet a ready sale, but production of these sizes has been 
limited because of the difficulty in marketing the slack. 

To remedy this condition, a Stewart washer instal- 
lation was decided upon, with the result that now four 
sizes of washed coal are produced from the former screen- 
ings. The refuse remaining amounts to from 6 to 8 
per cent. of the raw screenings and consists of fireclay, 
slate partings, sulphur and heavy high-ash bone coal. 
This washed coal is carefully sized. 


*Chicago, Ill. 


Stewart jig. Refuse produced by the washing process is 
delivered into a small bin and from thence to a refuse 
car running on a long inclined trestle to the waste pile. 
The washed coal is settled in a large tank and ele- 
vated to the washed-coal sizing screens, located above a 
250-ton capacity washed-coal storage bin, divided into four 
compartments. ‘These screens produce four perfect sizes 
of washed coal, each size being delivered to its compart- 
ment in the storage bir. The sizes are: Through 214-in. 
and over 134-in., or nut coal; through 134-in. and over 
114-in., or chestnut; through 114-in. and over ¥-in,, 
or pea coal; through 14-in., or slack coal. 

Each size of coal is thoroughly sprayed and fine coal 
and fireclay thus removed. 
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The screens are supported by flexible wooden hangers 
and are driven by wooden connecting-rods from the shaker 
shaft. 

The entire operation requires from 60 to 70 hp. The 
main washer and screening equipment is driven by a 50- 
hp. motor. There are two 10-hp. motors driving raw- 
coal conveyors which transport screenings from tipple 
to washer. The labor required for operating the plant 
is usually three men—one at the jig, one looking after 
machinery in general and oiling and one on the cars load- 
ing coal. With the exception of the jig operator there 
has been no increase in the company’s payroll. The cost 
of washing, taking everything into consideration includ- 
ing power, interest, depreciation, labor, repairs, etc., 
is approximately 10c. per ton. The cost of the plant 
was a little under $25,000. 

The plant is designed to have a capacity of 45 tons per 
hr. of unwashed screenings. It has, however, steadily 
handled upward of 55 tons per hr. The entire equipment 
and all structures are well-built, and the plant should 
give satisfactory service for many years. 
Concrete Arches Built Without 

Wooden Centers 


The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation builds 
small concrete arches without the use of wooden centers. 
First a stiffened metal lath, such as Self-Centering or Hy- 
rib, is bent into the form of the arch and supported in 
place. Then a layer of concrete about 1 in. thick is ap- 
plied to the upper side. This is allowed to set, and this 
thin arch of metal lath and concrete constitutes the cen- 
ter of the concrete arch and becomes a part of it. The arch 
can be finished on the under side by applying a thin 
layer of concrete with a trowel. 


A CoaleArch Roof Support 


Probably no person connected with the mining of coal 
is more keenly alive to the difficulties and dangers which 
surround the daily life of the miner than is the fire- 
boss. It is no surprise therefore, especially to those 
who know the man, to learn that an important improve- 
ment in the method of mining coal has been proposed 
by Joseph Weatherly, fireboss at the mines of the Con- 
solidated Indiana Coal Co., of Sullivan, Ind. 

Consideration of the safety of men and machinery and 
of the problems of ventilation arising from the resistance 
to the flow of air offered by irregularities of roof and 
rib forces the practical mine man to a study of methods 
of supporting the roof of entries and aircourses. The 
ideal condition would probably be achieved by a semi- 
circular brick arch, but the cost of such construction 
puts it entirely out of the question. 

Mr. Weatherly has devised a method of roof support 
using such an arch, not of brick, however, but of coal. 

By this system the coal is overcut by an adaptation 
of the top-cutting mining machine, arranged to form a 
curved kerf at the elevation of the roof. When the coal 
below this kerf is removed, that above it is left unshat- 


tered and forms a roof-supporting arch of sufficient depth — 


at the ribs to support the overlying stratum and with only 
enough thickness at the middle to protect the slate from 
air slacking. This not only produces an ideal entry, 
having a smooth, safe roof, well-adapted to the econom- 
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ical ventilation of the mine, but effects a great economy 
in the amount of coal sacrificed to the support of the 
roof. 

Mr. Weatherly has applied for patents to cover this 
method of roof support and has arranged with the Jeff- 
rey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, for the man- 
ufacture of machines to carry out his system. 

Gasoline Coal Loader 


Some time ago the railroads hauling coal out of the 
Lehigh district made such changes in their stocking ar- 
rangements at tidewater that the G. B. Markle Co. found 
it necessary to stock coal to some extent at the mines. 
This firm did not wish to make a large investment in 
equipment and therefore devised means to do the work 
so far as possible with the machinery on hand. 

To reload the coal from the stockpiles a loader driven 
by a gasoline engine was built. This consists of a chain 





THE LOADER IN POSITION AT THE STOCKPILE 


elevator carried on a boom about 15 ft. long which is 
hinged at the top. The lower end is raised or lowered by 
screws on either side operated by bevel gears on a shaft 
turned by a crank. This boom is made of wood, with the 
outside faces of the long timbers covered with sheet steel. 
The shaft at the lower end is adjustable to take up slack 
in the chain. The whole machine is set on a wood frame 
and mounted on a mine-car truck. 

The loader is driven by a gasoline engine of about 5 
hp. There is one reduction by gears and another by 
the sprocket-chain drive. The machine loads per hour 
from 10 to 12 mine cars holding 5 tons of coal, the average 
being about 10 cars. It uses 6 gal. of gasoline in a 9- 
hr. day. 

To keep spilled coal out of the machinery a second 
chute has been put on. This catches pieces of coal which 
do not get into the loading chute and carries them back 
to the stockpile. 


Don’t Use Long Words when you write or talk. Short 
words are best, for they are clear and plain and are known by 
all. We don’t have to think much when we hear or read 
short words, and that is what we all want. We don’t like 
to think when we don’t have to. We like ease. Most great 
men are great in that they know how to make things plain. 
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SYNOPSIS—Details of the rescue of nine men 
from Fosters Tunnel, near Coaldale, after an en- 
tombment of over six days. The men were blind- 
folded as they left the mine to ease thew eyes and 
avoid undue excitement. 





A break occurred in Foster’s Tunnel, near Coaldale, 
Penn., on Sept. 27, at about 11:30 a.m. As a result of 
the caving of chute No. 24, East Mammoth, bottom split, 
11 men were entombed, two of whom were rescued after 
a 22-hr. imprisonment, while the other nine were en- 
tombed for six days and five hours, with no food except 
that which remained in the dinner pails of six of the men 
who were fortunate enough to have them practically 
within their grasp when the break occurred. 

Two of the men were working in a slant chute driven 
eastward off No. 24 straight chute, and the break occurred 
at the face of this slant working. The men had a few 
moments’ warning and were able to run down the slant 
chute, but before they could climb up the straight chute 
the water had risen to their hips. They were able to pass 
from this point through a crosscut to another chute, 
where they remained for 22 hr., until the rescue party 
found them. 

The air and water were driven so forcibly by the action 
of the cave that the sides of chutes Nos. 24, 23 and 22 
were washed out, and the water carried rocks, coal, dirt 
and timbers into the gangway, filling it from chute No. 2 
to chute No. 19, to a depth of from 2 to 6 ft. From 
chute No. 19 to chute No. 26, the gangway was entirely 





MOUTH OF FOSTER’S TUNNEL 


blocked with the timbers and material, and these were 
wedged in so tightly that they held the water behind 
them. 


Men Suout Orr spy CAvE CLIMB INTO SAFETY 


When the mine cave occurred, a loader, driver, chute- 
man and switch boy were unloading timber in the gang- 
way in the vicinity of chute No. 29, three men were 
working at the face of the gangway, and two other men 
were working in chute No. 29. Upon hearing the fall 
and rushing wind, they hastened to chute No. 26; but 
finding the airway, or “monkey,” completely blocked, 
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‘of the gangway timber sets. The men were assisted down 
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making their escape impossible, the nine men climbed 
into chute No. 2%7—the longest chute in the workings— 
and remained there until found by the rescue party. 

Between chutes Nos. 26 and 27 the vein had entirely 
pinched out, and the airway was being driven outward 
from chute No. 27 to chute No. 26, there still remaining 
but 6 ft. to be driven. It was due to this fact that the men 
were protected from the blackdamp which later found its 
way into chutes Nos. 26 and 25. From chute No. 26 
inward the water in the gangway steadily rose until it 
was above the collars, thus making a water-seal at the 
bottom of chute No. 27. 

When the men were found by the rescue party, their 
physical condition was better than expected, although 
they were suffering from hunger and the numbness due to 
the wetting of their clothing. A light had been kept burn- 
ing for about half of the time, or until their supply 
of paraffin (“Sunshine”) had become exhausted. 

The rescue party was composed of about 300 men, 
who worked in three shifts. While the débris was being 
cleaned up from chutes Nos. 2 to 19, so that mine cars 
could be operated, a small opening about 4 ft. square was 
being advanced from No. 19 chute. At chute No. 20 two 
steel mine cars were found jammed in with other wreck- 
age, and these had to be cut apart with oxyacetylene 
burners. The water was working its way through the 
débris in considerable volume, and 3-in. pipes were driven 
through the rubbish in order to permit the rescuers to tap 
the water. 'T'wo electric pumps were used, and later two 
additional air pumps were installed to keep the water 
away from the rescuers at the face. Electric lights were 
installed wherever the rescuers worked, and an additional 
compressed-air line was laid to operate drills and to 
improve the ventilation. 





















REOPENED AIRWAY WITH BucKEeT BRIGADE 
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‘ The airway, or “monkey,” 30 ft. above the gangway, 
was also entirely closed to chute No. 19, and was reopened — 
with great difficulty. It was necessary to handle the 
material in water buckets, at times more than 50 men 
being employed on a shift passing these buckets from one 
to the other. In addition to this, a crosseut was driven 
from the top of chute No. 17 to chute No. 22, about 200 
ft. above the gangway, in the hope that the upper portions 
of some of the chutes were open and that it would be 
possible to get down into them and find a way to the men 
entombed. 

When chute No. 25 had been reached through the air- 
way, a heavy body of blackdamp was met, which had to 
be removed by compressed air conducted to this point 
through 500 ft. of 214-in. fire hose. After the blackdamp 
was removed, it was possible to travel down chute No. 26, 
which was partly filled with débris, and it was found that 
the water was standing in the gangway as high as the col- 
lars. During the next 8 hr. the depth of this water was 
reduced by about 3 ft., and several of the rescuemen trav- 
eled through the water from chute to chute to make a 
search. 

As soon as the entombed men were found in chute 
No. 2%, a platform was quickly constructed along the legs 


No. 2% chute to this platform, taken up chute No. 26, 
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and then outward through the airway to chute No. 19, 
about 14 hr. being consumed in transferring the men in 
their weakened condition through this route. 


CAREFUL TREATMENT OF RESCUED MEN 


The entombed men were given stimulants in chute 
No. 27 before they were moved and again as soon as they 
reached the gangway at the foot of chute No. 19. All 
the time the men were entombed several doctors were in 
attendance to render first aid whenever needed. ‘There 
was also a first-aid and helmet corps of trained employees 
in continual attendance, who were supplied with lung- 
motors, pulmotors and all the medical equipment that 
could possibly be required. The stimulants were hot, 
clear coffee, and only small portions were administered 
at one time. 

Not a word of the rescue had been allowed to reach the 
outside world. Consequently the public did not know 
that the men had been reached until the first man ap- 
peared at the mine opening on a stretcher supported by 
willing helpers. The assemblage of about 5,000 people 
at the tunnel mouth had no notice that something un- 
usual was about to happen until the ambulances arrived. 





RESCUED MEN LEAVING THE PANTHER CREEK 
VALLEY HOSPITAL 


Reading from left to right: Top row—Joe Lagonis, Michael 
Cutodi, Peter Lahonnick. Second row—Charles Matokas, John 
McAndrew, Domnic Hotcheck, William Watkins. Bottom row— 
John Bonner, Joseph Murphy, Elmer Herring, George Holly- 
wood 
This was only a few minutes before the appearance of 
the rescued men at the tunnel mouth. These.men had 
been covered with blankets, and gauze had been placed 
over their eyes to prevent the light from affecting their 
sight and also that they might not become unduly excited 
by the presence of the spectators. 

Ropes had been drawn around the tunnel mouth to 
prevent the people from getting within a radius of 125 
ft. of the entrance; and when the first of the men was 
brought to the outside hardly a murmur could be heard, 
and this quietness continued until the last man had been 
taken away. The transference of the men was performed 
with all the silence, precision and decorum of a great 
funeral, the removal being witnessed quietly by the great 
crowd, as everyone realized that any outcry would have 
a dangerous effect on the men. 

Despite the feeling that the rescue was the great event 
in the history of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s 
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mines, the interested spectators, in order to meet the 
urgent needs of the victims, restrained their ardor in a 
most commendable manner. The rescued men were at 
once removed to the State Hospital at Coaldale, where 
they were detained for about a week, until Dr. Shiffer- 
stine, the superintendent, decided they had fully recov- 
ered from the effects of exposure. 


aS 


Safety im Loading Coal 


In anthracite breakers large hoppers or pockets are con- 
structed to receive the different sizes of coal. The rail- 
road cars are then loaded direct from these pockets. 

To prevent a man who for any reason is down in 
a pocket from being drawn down by the action of coal 





INDICATORS ABOVE BINS 


being loaded from that pocket, the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. has adopted the scheme shown in the illustration. 

The upper photograph illustrates the top of the pocket. 
The one on the left has no one in it and the sign reads 
“Out.” Should a workman have occasion to go down 
into the pocket, he turns the signal by the handle to 
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INDICATORS BELOW BINS 


the “In” position. These signals are connected to the 
ones at the chutes below by a continuous shaft or pipe. 
With these signals in use, coal is only drawn from those 
pockets registering “Out.” 
S 
A Particularly Despicable Form of Theft is practiced in 
coal mines both here and in Great Britain. In the mines of 
both countries it is the custom of the miners to attach numbers 
to the full cars for identification purposes on payday, payment 
of course being made according to the amount of coal got. 
These numbers have been known to be changed, with the 
result that scamps disinclined to work themselves have got 
the credit and the cash due to the hard-working miner. The 
latter on searching the surface has often been puzzled to 
know how he only filled four cars when he himself had 
counted, say, five, but the evidence of the number is final 
until the thief is caught red-handed. 
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Superior Coal Co.’s Mines 


The Superior Coal Co. of Illinois has three of the 
largest coal-producing mines in that state and one of 
the largest coal washers in the country. These mines are 
numbered 1, 2 and 3 and are located about 45 mi. north- 
east of St. Louis, on the Chicago & Northeastern R.R., 
to which they are subsidiary. 

The mines, which were opened about 10 years ago, 
are similar in nearly every particular. The method of 
mining is the two-entry room-and-pillar system. The 
rooms are driven 30 ft. wide on 50 ft. centers. The 
entries are driven 21 ft. wide on 60 ft. centers, where they 
are intended for main ventilating and haulage roads. 
Where they are butt entries they are driven 50 ft. apart. 
The seam mined is No. 6 and it averages 714 ft. in 
thickness. 

No. 1 mine operated only 202 days in the year 1914 
and produced 748,463 tons of coal, thus making a daily 
average of 3,688 tons per day. Its record is 4,530 tons 
for a single 8-hr. shift. The mine is equipped with two 
12-ton Jeffrey locomotives. on one side of the workings 
and one 12-ton and a 6-ton Jeffrey on the other side. 
None of these do any gathering. A 6-ton Goodman 
gathering locomotive is used to take the coal from the 
men in the rooms and place it on a parting for the big 
locomotives to bring to the shaft bottom. About 600 men 
and 30 mules are employed. The mine has 90 entries 
under development and 230 rooms working. 


LARGER Run THAN ANY OTHER MINE IN STATE 


No. 2 mine operated 208 days in 1914 and produced 
843,820 tons, making a daily average of 4,049 tons. Its 





POWER HOUSE AND TIPPLE OF SUPERIOR COAL CO. 
AT SAWYERVILLE, ILL. 


record run was 5,133 tons in an 8-hr. shift, which has 
not been exceeded by any other shaft in the state. On 
one side of this mine two 12-ton Jeffrey locomotives are 
in use, and on the other side one 15-ton and a 6-ton 
Jeffrey are installed. Thus four locomotives are used to 
bring cars to the bottom. There is also a gathering loco- 
motive of Jeffrey make and 27 mules which together 
gather the coal to the partings. The mine employs on 
an average 675 men. It has 88 entries and 250 rooms. 
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No. 3 mine only operated 195 days. It produced im 
that time 785,508 tons, making a daily average of 4,011 
tons. The maximum output hoisted in a day of 8 hr. 
was 5,116 tons. The mine has two 15-ton Jeffrey locomo- 
tives, one on each side of the workings, which bring the 
coal from the inside partings to the foot of the shaft. 
A 6-ton Jeffrey locomotive is used for relaying coal from 
several small partings. Two 5-ton Goodman locomotives 
gather the coal from the miners in their rooms and bring 





SUPERIOR COAL CO.’"S WASHERY, ONE OF THE LARGEST 
IN ILLINOIS 


it out to a large parting, from which it is hauled to the 
shaft parting by one of the big locomotives. In the work 
of gathering, the Goodman units are aided by 29 mules. 
The mine employs on an average 680 men. It has 86 
entries and 250 rooms. 

The coal in these mines is undermined by shortwall 
breast machines and punchers, 107 in all. Jeffrey, 
Ingersoll-Rand, Sullivan and Harrison types of cutting 
machines are all represented. Near each shaft bottom a 
switchboard is located with four switches, one for the 
machines and one for the locomotives on each side of the 
shaft. The feed wire for the machines is on the main 
roads with a separate switch for each entry. 


WaAsHER CAN HANDLE 3,000 Tons PER Day 


Only one-half of the washer was operated last year. 
A daily average of 1,359 tons of washer coal per day was 
maintained. The record is 1,530 tons in 8 hr. The build- 
ing was erected and equipped by the American Washer Co. 
and, as has been said, is the largest in the United States. 
There are eight jigs of the Stewart type. The screenings 
are unloaded into the bins over the jigs by a combination 
spiral-drag and bucket-elevator system. 

The mines were opened to produce only 2,500 tons per 
day, but by building up an excellent organization the 
remarkable excess over expected capacity has been reached. 
John P. Reese is general superintendent, and he is assisted 
in his work by John H. Ross, superintendent, and P. H. 
Shanahan, assistant superintendent. 

The Best Raw Coal in Brazil contains about 35 per cent. 
of ash, of which 6 per cent. is sulphur, according to I. C. 
White, of Morgantown, W. Va., who was chief of the Brazilian 
Coal Commission from 1904 to 1906. A cargo of coal shipped 
to Kalk, Germany, was crushed and washed and yielded 33 
per cent. of briquetting coal containing only 10 to 12 per 
cent. of ash (of which 1 per cent. was sulphur) and 42 per 
cent. of slack coal, with 25 per cent. of ash and low in sul- 
phur. So only about one-third of this coal could be con- 
verted into coke of a fair quality. The coal is located 1,000 


mi. away from the iron-ore and limestone deposits of 
Brazil, and the country to be traversed is extremely difficult, 


there being a great wall of granite 2,000 to 3,000 ft. high to 


be surmounted by the use of deep cuts and tunnels. 
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SYNOPSIS—The following address, delivered by 
fh. Y. Williams, director of the Institutes before 
their abandonment, gives a brief but succinct out- 
line of the results attained in a year and a half 
since the organization was formed. The address 
was made before the Mine Inspectors’ Institute 
of the United States of America, at its eighth 
annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., June 8-11, 1915. 





It is my privilege during the 10 minutes which has been 
allotted to me, to address you on the new educational en- 
deavor that was recently begun in Illinois by the Miners’ 
and Mechanics’ Institutes. It is a pleasure for me to 
address you on this subject because the mine inspector, 
probably more than any other individual, spends the 
greater part of his time in the consideration of mining 
methods that will bring about the prevention of accidents 
and the conservation of natural and created resources. 
_ It is my hope that you will have suggestions to make that 
will assist me in bringing about the maximum of efficiency 
in this new work. 

Before an audience of this kind, it is hardly necessary 
to draw attention to the need of educational work among 
coal-mine employees. Suffice it to say that the state, 
by legal enactment, requires applicants for the position 
of mine inspector, mine manager [foreman], mine ex- 
aminer | fireboss] or hoisting engineer to have a certificate 
of competency certifying that the candidate has passed 
a combined written and oral examination given by the 
mining board. Every miner, also, must have a certificate 
issued by the miners’ examining board, based on an oral 
examination to determine his qualifications as a practical 
miner. It seems only consistent, therefore, that the state 
should furnish the means whereby miners may obtain the 
education necessary to pass such examinations. If those 
who are to be responsible for the acts of the men under 
them are required to have certain technical qualifications, 
it is evident that the desideratum would be accomplished 
if the men at the face had similar technical ability. 

The statement is often made that one of the necessary 
things about a mine is discipline. In this connection dis- 
cipline means “training resulting from a course of study 
in coal mining designed to qualify employees for har- 
monious and effective action.” If all the records were 
known it would be found that “familiarity” instead of 
“breeding contempt” breeds efficiency. 


ATTITUDE OF STATE MINE INSPECTORS TOWARD 
EDUCATIONAL WoRK 


An inspector from West Virginia has said “education 
is the best preventative of mine accidents” and an Okla- 
homa inspector has thought that “it should b2 made a 
criminal offence to employ inexperienced men.” In the 
printed proceedings of the past meetings of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute, it is clearly evident that the mine 
inspectors of the United States believe that the general 
causes of mine accidents are ignorance and carelessness, 
and that the remedies for this are education, discipline 
and prosecution. 
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by the Illinois 


flechanics’ Institutes 


In Hlinois, an appropriation of $15,000 per annum be- 
came available Jan. 1, 1914, for the promotion of the 
technical efficiency of all persons working in and about 
the mines of the state. In order that this appropriation 
might be used to assist in removing the general causes 
of mine accidents, a careful preliminary study was made 
of the specific causes of those accidents that appeared 
to result from ignorance and carelessness. In the following 
table there are given the ten specific causes of such acci- 
dents, in the mines of Illinois, during 1913 and 1914. 
The relative importance of these causes is shown by the 
proportion of accidents they produce and the educational 
courses in the Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes are de- 
signed to cover these subjects. 


Wuat THE CoursE INCLUDES 


As given by the Institutes, the educational courses 
named below include a detailed study of the proper 
methods of procedure in each case; a consideration of the 
wrong ways of doing things, which invite accidents; and 
a statement of the state mining law governing the point 
in question. A man who is faithful to the work of the 
night schools is able to free himself from the blight of 
ignorance and to cope successfully with the dangers of 
mining. 

MINE ACCIDENTS IN ILLINOIS, 1913 AND 1914 


Percen- 
Number tage of Educational Courses 
Causes of Accidents Killed Fatalities Methods of Mining Coal 
Falls of roof and coal........ 168 50.3 Geology 
Surveying 
Cars, motors and mules...... 92 27.5 Haulage 
Drainage 
Geass ten ee ee eee 16 4.8 Mine Gases and Safety Lamps 
Ventilation 
Fire Protection 
Blasting and explosives....... 16 4.8 Explosives 
Shafts, cages, etc............ 14 4.2 Hoisting 
Surface Plant 
Machinery, R.R. cars, etc... . 13 3.9 Coal as Fuel 
Blectrocutionsnawe seen ae 12 3.6 Electricity applied to mining 
Drowned .f./20. nn eeenee 2 0.6 Drainage 
Steam ogi ch) tose eae 1 0.3 Steam 
Totalccc ee eee 334 100.0 


The list of topics and the time devoted to each topic 
in the two-year course is as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Group Course Subject Evening Sessions 
A 1 Methods of mining 10 
2 Timbering 5 
3 Ventilation 8 
B 4 Mine Gases and Safety Lamps 5 
5 Special underground rooms 2 
C 6 Geology 5 
7 Surveying 10 
D 8 Coal, a fuel 5 
9 Surface plant 5 
10 team 5 
E ul Hoisting / 
12 Haulage 8 
F 13 Fire protection 5 
14 Electricity 10 
G 15 Drainage 6 
16 Explosives 9 
Review 7 
otalle ence sauteed 


In order that the men who work hard at the coal face 
in a mine during the day may not be discouraged by at- 
tempting too much study, it has been the plan at each 
town where classes have been organized to hold two meet- 
ings each week and to spend two hours at each meeting. 
By dividing the general subject of coal mining into 16 
topics, and by allotting such time to each topic as will 
cause the complete course to extend over a period of two 
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years, the Institutes have offered a plan by which men 
are able to continue full time at work, while obtaining 
the desired technical knowledge. In this way, the student 
increases his practical experience at the same time that 
he gains a knowledge of the theory of mining and he finds 
that both the practical and technical work are advan- 
tageous to him in the position of enlarged responsibility 
for which he is striving. 
EQUIPMENT PURCHASED FOR THE WorK 

In order that these courses may be of practical value 
to the men, a very complete equipment of apparatus and 
books has been purchased for the demonstration of the 
fundamental principles of chemistry, physics, mechanics 
and electricity as apphed to mining, and in order that 
the men may become skilled in the use of safety lamps, 
surveying instruments, drafting appliances, hygrometers, 
water gages, dynamos, motors and electrical meters. The 
use of this equipment has met with a great deal of success 
in the conduct of the courses. 

The towns at which two-year courses have been inaugu- 
rated, the date of organization, the total number of even- 
ing sessions, and the attendance at each place, are as 





follows: 
Total 
Date of Number of . 
Organization Evening Attendance 

Towns Counties 1914-1915 Sessions Average Total 
Belleville St. Clair March 18, 1914 77 16 1,246 
Benton Franklin October 7, 1914 53 13 698 
Carterville Williamson January 9,1915 36 22 806 
Centralia Marion October 7,1914 39 21 826 
Collinsville Madison April 2,1914 84 24 2,042 
Duquoin Perry March 29,1915 10 22 219 
Gillespie Macoupin October 9,1914 61 25 1,546 
Harrisburg Saline March 23, 1914 101 16 1,652 
Herrin Williamson March 26, 1914 134 20 2,745 
O'Fallon St. Clair February 6, 1915 14 19 261° 
Pana Christian January 12,1915 24 32 758 
Pekin Tazewell October 1, 1914 33 13 422 
Peoria Peoria October 1,1914 64 23 1,436 
Springfield Sangamon October  5,1914 62 28 1,710 
Staunton Macoupin May 4,1914 85 28 2,343 
Thayer Sangamon November 2, 1914 64 15 957 
Troy Madison October 8, 1914 56 22 1,240 
W orden Madison January 21,1915 34 6 207 

Total FoF od My Fee ee at irs hetagdec tec OD ade et ear en Renee: 21,114 


The total enrollment during the year was 1,432 students. 

Arithmetic is a study in which a large majority of 
the men in the classes are interested; during the past 
year nearly one-third of the time of each lecture has been 
devoted to a consideration of this subject, and in some 
towns separate classes have been organized to pay special 
attention to it. One student, who is 50 years of age, was 
unable at the time of enrolling in the class to perform sim- 
ple addition. At the completion of the first course he was 
able to work in fractions. Because of the large amount 
of attention that must be given to arithmetic, it has 
been found that the classes in many towns require a 
period in excess of 2 years to complete the entire mining 
course. 


CoOPERATION WITH PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


This large number of night schools has been possible 
because of the codperation of the Institutes with high and 
graded schools. Many public schools are located in dis- 
tricts where coal mines offer practically the only employ- 
ment and where many of the pupils are looking forward 
to work in the mines as soon as the law will permit them 
to enter. Before the establishment of the Institutes, some 
high schools in these districts had requested assistance 
from the Department of Mining Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, but were unable to receive such help 
because of the lack of funds. Agreements have been 
made with a number of these schools by which the Illi- 
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nois Miners’. and Mechanics’ Institutes offer evening 
classes for men who are employed during the day in the 
mines, in order that they may be fitted for more efficient 
service and more profitable employment. 

The school boards have allowed the classes to meet with- 
out charge in the school buildings and also to use the 
chemical and physical equipment provided. In most cases. 
light, heat, and janitor service have also been provided 
free to the students. 

The Institutes heartily acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the various school boards, superintendents and teachers 
who have thus codperated in the organization and conduct 
of evening classes, and who have been coequal with the 
Institutes in bringing about local interest and in main- 
taining successful courses. 

In addition to the work outlined above, the Institutes 
have held special meetings for the illustration of safe 
methods of mining coal. At twelve of these meetings the 
attendance was 7,905. The Institutes also have pub- 
lished 3 bulletins, 4 circulars, 3 instruction pamphlets and 
1 annual report. They have held two six-weeks’ short 
courses, at the University of Illinois. At the last short 
course, 28 men from the mines took the entire course in 
coal mining. 


Outlook in Coal Mining 


In the Oct. 9 and Oct. 16 issues of Coal Age we 
printed several columns of comments from prominent 
coal-mining people relative to the prospects for business 
in the coal industry this fall and winter. Additional 
opinions are here given: 


A ABAMA 
W. D. Leake, Gen. Mey ., Caledonia 
Coal Co., Jasper. . : ... Good 
ARKANSAS 


C. P. Wilson, Secy. and Treas., Har- 
per Coal and Coke Co., Fort Smith Much better than previous years 
CANADA 
W. B. Christie, Red Deer Valley Coal 
Goi, Lad Calearys Altiatw recta Extra good 
COLORADO 


James E. Brooks, Pres., Brooks- 
Harrison Fuel Co., Louisville.... Good 
W. O. Sherman, Gen. Megr., Baldy 


Coal Co., Trinidad. . . Improved 
Louisville Coal and Land ‘Co. ‘Fire- 
stone. Asean) SBI 
M. B. Nequhart, Denver. . See OOd. 
ILLINOIS 
Silver Creek Colliery Co., Farming- 
tOH. Se ee eee ne a ene Good 
KENTUCKY 
H. D. Parrish, Pres., Sturgeon Creek 
Coal: Co Beattyvillew cae Excellent 
MICHIGAN 
Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit.. Good 
MISSOURI 


Grand River Coal Co., Cainsville.... Very good. We have operated every day 
since Aug. 19, with prospects for running 
every day until spring. 


C. B. Moore, Northern a en Coal 


Co., Higbee. . ; ..... Good 
MONTANA 
George W. Wilson, Pres., Carbon 
Coal Co., Sand Coulee........... Improved prospects 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MeClure Coal Co:; Mimot...s.2.0.. The best in 5 yr. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Standard Coal Mining Co., Grove 
City iin See oh ese bias. cee rane Good. Shortage of miners will make coal 
scarce 
VIRGINIA 
Lee Long, Gen. Supt., Clinchfield 
Coal. Corp: Dantes nan aaanesies Good 
WYOMING 


John Martin, Gen. meat , Bear River - 
Coal Co., Evanston. . .... Good. Wyoming has immense quantities 
of high-grade coal 
H. 8. Hopka, Gen. Mer., Sheridan 
Coal‘Go.) Dietz 7.30 hacer About normal. A cold winter means big. 
output 
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A Power-Driven Coal Auger 


In the past the drilling of coal has been done mostly 
by hand, or more recently by portable electric or com- 
pressed-air augers. The hand method requires from 20 
min. to 1% hr. to bore a hole of the ordinary depth, 
which means a considerable loss of the miner’s time. 

Portable machines, operated by either electricity or com- 
pressed air, have been introduced and are used to a cer- 
tain extent. The operators of such machines are usually 
paid at a specified price per ton of coal produced or 
at a given rate of wages per day. Such augers will gen- 
erally bore a hole in about 1% min., and if the time of 
drilling were the only point to be considered, this type 
of machine would doubtless have been generally adopted 
long ago. 

The amount which may be deducted from the coal loader 
for having the drilling done by power has been deter- 
mined and agreed upon in various mining districts. The 
rates fixed are such that when the total expense is taken 
into consideration the reduction in cost of coal is at 
best small. It is therefore apparent that the only kind 
of power auger which will be of any considerable value 
must be of such construction that it can be operated with 
a small amount of labor and low cost 
for repairs. These results are claimed 
for an auger manufactured by the Fair- 
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own drilling than when the loader does this work. This 
in itself is a source of increased revenue to the machine 
runner and has proved to be one of the most important 
advantages in the adoption of the auger by the mine 
owner. It has been found also that a rate not to exceed 
Yc. per ton wholly compensates the machine runner 
for the time occupied in doing this drilling. 


Zend 
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Shaft Timbering of Steel 


R. H. Cromwell in the School of Mines Quarterly of 
Columbia University describes a steel shaft lining, and 
from his account the following is abstracted: 

At the Los Ocotes copper mine in the State of Oaxaca, 
Mexico, an 800-ft. shaft was timbered with steel, the 
details of the shaft-set being shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Supporting, or bearer, sets made up of 8-in. steel 
channels were cemented into hitches cut in the side of 
the wall. These supporting sets were installed just below 
the collar and at 210-ft. intervals in the shaft. All the 


steel, before being placed, was painted with a mixture 
of coal-tar and turpentine. 


From the surface to the 











mont Mining Machinery Co., of Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

This auger is used in connection with 
an undercutting machine, and both are 
operated by the same motor. The time 
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taken to drill a hole 7% ft. deep is about 
1 min., while no time is consumed in 
moving the auger from place to place, 
since it is attached to and made a part of 
the machine and moves with it from 
room to room. 
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The only time to be paid for by the = oe) 
mine owner is that actually occupied by a 4 : 8, 410 || : 
the machine runner in adjusting the au-  “~ ~ Separators FE NN 4 
ger and boring the hole. The flexibility 24 \ Re y 
of the auger, with the small number of = he X Pive S 
working parts, enables the runner to ad- 4 ite me || 2 = Aor 
just it quickly, and but little time is oc- A Kin eee aa Pera Ron a 
cupied in the entire operation of setting XR pis | " SS Lee 4 x 
up the auger and boring the hole. The “2 t. 7 [s etter | B= Ny 2 
necessity for high rates of wages for 4 Py ee | & ae 
this part of the work is accordingly over- J i MEALS 
come, and the mine owner may share a Bhatt st x Ne eas On 
the gain with the regular machine run- SECTION C-D a Reet 


ner. This does not in any way change 
the relation of the loader to the mine 
owner, and the reduction provided for by the scale can 
be properly made, the same as is done in the case of the 
portable auger. 

The auger is attached to the machine, but is so ar- 
ranged that the hole may be placed wherever desired. The 
auger, frame and driving mechanism may be iaid flat 
on the top of the motor when the cutting machine is be- 
ing moved from place to place. The drilling may be done 
properly and the cutting machine moved without any ap- 
preciable loss of time on the part of the machine runner. 

It has also been demonstrated that more coal is pro- 
duced at each cutting when the machine runner does his 
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STEEL-SHAFT TIMBERING, LOS OCOTES MINE 


600-ft. level, sets were put in 10 ft. apart. From the 
600- to 800-ft. level, because the ground showed a ten- 
dency to cave, the sets were put in every 5 ft. The 
lagging of 2-in. planks was laid lengthwise between the 
sets. 

For timbering this shaft about 73 tons of steel was 
required, costing approximately $100 United States cur- 
rency per ton laid down at the mine. A steel gallows 
frame was erected containing 15 tons of steel, which cost 
about $140 United States currency per ton delivered on 
the ground. This is at the rate of 5c. and 7c. per lb. and 
does not include the cost of erection. 
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How Heat Affects Concrete 


In the University of [linois bulletin entitled “Influ- 
ence of Temperature on the Strength of Concrete,” A. B. 
McDaniel, assistant professor of engineering, reaches ‘the 
following conclusions regarding his experiments with 
concrete: 

1. Under uniform temperature conditions there was 
an increase of compressive strength with age within the 
limits of the tests. In no test was the concrete matured 
for more than 44 days, and in many of the tests no speci- 
men was crushed after a period of 28 days. For any given 
temperature the rate of increase in strength declines as 
the specimen becomes older. For the specimens tested 
under normal and uniform hardening temperature con- 
ditions of from 60 deg. to 70 deg. F., the compressive 
strength of the concrete after 7, 14 and 21 days is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent., 75 per cent. and 90 per cent. respec- 
tively of the strength attained after 28 days. 

For low temperatures the percentage values are less, 
and for higher temperatures the percentages are higher. 
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FIG. 1. RELATION OF STRENGTH TO TEMPERATURE 
FOR DIFFERENT AGES OF CONCRETE 


The relation between the percentage values at the ages of 
7, 14, 21 and 28 days is nearly the same for temperature 
conditions from 30 deg. to 70 deg. F. However, the 
values for the lower temperatures should be used with 
caution. 

2. Concrete maintained at a temperature of 60 deg. to 
70 deg. F. will at the age of one week have practically 
double the strength of the same material which is kept at 
a temperature of 32 deg. to 40 deg. F. 

3. Figs. 1 and 2 may be used to determine the repre- 
sentative strength of concrete similar to that used in the 
tests for various temperature conditions and for ages up 
to 28 days. The concrete used in the tests consisted of 1 
part cement, 2.2 parts sand and 3.6 parts broken stone 
by volume. It should be noted that in the investigation 
the specimens were stored at temperatures which were 
nearly uniform. 
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When there were a number of alternations above and 
below the freezing point, the specimens were seriously in- 
jured. In fact, in aging from 14 to 28 days under such 
conditions with a mean temperature of 27.1 deg. F., there 
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appeared to be a loss of about 30 per cent. in compressive 
strength, and one of three concrete cylinders was so weak 
at the end of 28 days that its strength was only about 
45 per cent. of that of a cylinder tested after 14 days. 


A Pem HKink for Draftsmen 


It is often necessary in drafting to draw heavy lines. 
By placing a bent piece of drawing paper between the 
blades of a tracing pen, as shown in the illustration, 
the capillarity of the pen and the flowing friction of 





SCHEME FOR DRAWING HEAVY LINES 


the ink can be increased, very heavy lines can be drawn, 
and the annoying blot at the end of a line can be avoided. 
The pen will also under these conditions convey more 
ink.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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New Safety Signal Indicator 


A safety device to guard against an engineer’s moving 
a cage until he has received signals from both the top 
and the bottom of a shaft has recently been invented by 
Bernard Reilly, a hoisting engineer of near Wilkes-Barre. 

The first device along this line was patented by Mr. 
Reilly about seven years ago, at which time one was placed 
on an engine at the No. 3 shaft of the South Wilkes-Barre 
Colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. It has 
been in constant operation since that time, and in the 
seven years there has not been an accident in the shaft 
caused by moving the cage without the proper signals. 

Under the present system of signaling, an engineer does 
not move his engines until he receives a signal to do so 
from both the top and the bottom of the shaft. He is 
under a constant strain listening for the signals, and if 
both are rung at the same time he is left in doubt and 
must wait until they are repeated. Should he be de- 
ceived and move the cage thinking that both signals had 
been given when really only one had been given, an 
accident might readily result. 

The Reilly indicator removes all this doubt by its 
positive operation. It is worked from the drum or 
engine, to which it is attached, and when the cage reaches 


the top a red disk appears, a bell rings and two indicator. 


hands go to the top of the dial. These hands represent 
bells at the top and bottom of the shaft, and remain 
pointing to the red danger disk until the bells are rung. 

One hand is operated by the bell at the bottom of the 
shaft, and when this signal is rung the hand drops to the 
safety position, but the other hand and the disk remain 
indicating danger until the second bell is rung, when the 
hand drops and the disk shows white. Thus the engi- 
neer can see at a glance whether one or both signals 
have been given. 


Winter Meeting of Nentucky 
Mining Imstitute 


The Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter 
meeting Dec. 3 and 4, 1915, at Lexington, Ky. On Friday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock in the Mining Building of the 
College of Mines and Metallurgy, State University of 
Kentucky, the following papers will be presented: “New 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill,” by K. U. Meguire, presi- 
dent of the Harlan Coal Mining Co., Coxton, Ky.; “Safe- 
ty Plans in Kentucky Mines” (author unknown at pres- 
ent); “Experience with Fires in Mine No. 4 of the 
Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky.,” by Joseph 
Cain, mine superintendent of the Stearns Coal and Lum- 
ber Co.; and “Systems of Coal Mining in Eastern Ken- 
tucky,” by Prof. C. J. Norwood, dean of the College of 
Mines and Metallurgy, State University of Kentucky. 

In the evening at 6:30 there will be a banquet in the 
_ main dining room of the Phoenix Hotel, to which the ladies 
are invited. Moving pictures of the Hazard coal field will 
be shown during the evening. On Saturday morning at 
9 o’clock an automobile trip will be taken through the 
Blue Grass country of Kentucky. In the afternoon at 2 
o’clock in the Mining Building the following papers will 
be read: “The Coals of Eastern Kentucky,” by Frank 
Haas, of the Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; 
“The Future of Coal-Mining Plants from an Engineer’s 
Standpoint,” by O. G. Peterson, president of the Asso- 
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ciated Engineering Co., Somerset, Ky.; “The Ohio Situ- 
ation” (author unknown at present) ; and “Cost Account- 
ing” (author unknown at present). On Saturday eve- 
ning at 8:15 the members will attend the musical 
comedy, “When Dreams Come True.” 
wi 
The Price-Cutting War at 
Down Kast Points 


There is no reason to suppose the price war for 1916 
contracts on cars Boston has in any way subsided. Con- 
sumers who have not closed find themselves in favorable 
position to negotiate, and the opinion seems to be that 
the end is not yet. Within a week $3.30 has been quoted, 
so that prices have softened 30c. since the “campaign” 
began. Further instances have come to light where 
fair-sized contracts at points away from Mystic Wharf 
but accessible to steamers have been closed at 15@20c. 
less than for the current year. Certainly a larger tonnage 
has been sold for a farther period in advance than has 
been the case before. One result of the low prices for 
next year is a natural tendency of consumers to stock up 
rather less heavily this winter and rely on getting the 
full benefit of low prices to be effective Apr. 1. Should 
there be a marked shortage of steam coals at that time 
there would be some interesting developments. 


cS 
Susquehanna Safety Button 


The accompanying illustration shows the enameled 
button of the safety organization of the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. and the Lytle Coal Co. The reproduction is the exact 
size of the original. All letters and outlines 
are in gold. The outer belt is black, the next 
green and the horizontal space and inner circle 
white. The central cross is red. This button ‘ 
is given to members of the office and field 
forces interested in safety, rescue and first- aid work. 

& 





Telling Time with a Compass 


It is commonly known that points of the compass can 
be determined by the use of a watch. By pointing the 
hour hand toward the sun, a bearing halfway between the 
hour hand and 12 o’clock on the watch is true south. 

It is not generally known that time can be told by the 
compass with equal facility. Take the true azimuth 
or bearing of the sun and subtract from it 180 deg.; 
multiply the remainder by the fraction */,;, and the re- 
sult will be the hours before or after 12 o’clock noon.— 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Damages Recoverable for Personal Injury—For injury to 
a coal miner, caused by a gas explosion for which his em- 
ployers were liable, where his sight and hearing were per- 
manently impaired, $3,000 is not excessive recovery. (Kan- 
sas Supreme Court, Hartman vs. Dickinson, 148 Pacific Re- 
porter, 743.) 

Relation of Fireboss to Operator in Pennsylvania—So far 
as a fireboss discharges his statutory duties he acts as a state 
official and not as a representative of the operator. Hence, 
assurances of safety given by him to a miner are not bind- 
ing upon the operator. But he may become the representa- 
tive of the operator by performing duties beyond those re- 
quired of him in an official capacity. (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, Calausky vs. Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co., 222 Federal Reporter, 664.) 
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Shots im Coal Mining 
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A PYROBAR (GYPSUM BLOCK) STOPPING IN NO. 8 MINE INTERIOR OF ENGINE ROOM AT LETHBRIDGE 
OF THE MADISON COAL CORPORATION IN ILLINOIS COLLIERY, LETHBRIDGE, ALTA., CANADA 


+ 





PITTSBURG COAL CO.’S FUEL LIGHTER “PITTSBURG,” DISCHARGING COAL INTO THE BUNKERS OF A 
LAKE FREIGHTER 





HANDLING STEAM, SMOKE AND DUST IN THD ANTHRACITE FIELD 
The old way The new way 
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SY NOPSIS—The railroads decide that the pov- 
erty of the Ohio miners alone appeals to them 
and propose to raise ton-mile rates in Pennsyl- 
vania, where they are high, as much as in West 
Virginia, where they are low. More button strikes 
in the anthracite region. In Ohio the court re- 
sentences strikers for violating injunction. 











Most of the Ohio coal miners are now back at work, and 
it is stated on good authority that not more than 5,000 out 
of the 40,000 miners in Ohio coal fields are now idle. Governor 
Willis has made a careful inquiry to determine if there is any 
probability that this year’s calamitous stagnation will be 
repeated in the coming year. 

According to reports made to him, the only large body of 
miners now idle are those who were formerly employed by 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co. in the Hocking Valley district, 
and these amount to about 4,000 men. Operators in general 
believe that the demands for coal from the big steel mills 
and plants that are making war munitions will prevent any 
depression in the coal business this winter. 


The New York Coal Freight-Rate Conference 


But while the war may bring temporary relief, there is 
need for some permanent improvement, which it is hoped 
will make operation always profitable and not dependent on 
abnormal conditions. This steady relief is expected from 
lowered freight rates. 

It is stated that at a meeting of the traffic officials of 
coal-carrying roads in New York City it was decided to in- 
crease the rate on shipments of coal 15¢c. a ton when shipped 
from near-by states to points in Ohio, eastern Indiana and 
eastern Michigan. It is said that the new tariffs will be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission at an early 
date. The filing of the tariffs is expected to start a bitter 
fight by operators in West Virginia and Kentucky against 
the establishment of the advanced rates. 

At the New York meeting the following roads were repre- 
sented by their presidents or vice-presidents: The Pennsyl- 
vania R.R., the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., the Norfolk and Western Ry., the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R., New York Central & Hudson River R.R. and 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh. Banking inter- 
ests which exercise a strong influence in some of those sys- 
tems were also represented and the session had its strenuous 
moments. 


Pittsburgh Freight Rates West to Be Increased 


It seems that of the lines serving the West Virginia fields 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. held out most vigorously against 
the proposed increase, in which the other lines had recently 
acquiesced. But President George W. Stevens finally yielded 
only on the condition that the Pennsylvania R.R. also in- 
crease its rates from the Pittsburgh district, a concession 
which the latter road is said to have made most reluctantly. 

The men who participated in the conference explain that 
the advance is made to prevent the rates from coal mines 
in Ohio to consuming points in the state being lowered the 
same amount (15c. per ton) as the railroads now propose 
to raise them on coal from West Virginia. 

Until the meeting it had not been intended to raise the 
rates on coal from Pennsylvania mines, but the maintenance 
of the old rate while the West Virginia rate was changed 
would have given Pennsylvania an advantage over West 
Virginia and Kentucky. Consequently as explained, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. refused to acquiesce in the increase 
unless the Pennsylvania R.R. also agreed to lay a freight 
burden on the Pittsburgh coal. This feature of the situation 
caused much friction among the carriers, which heretofore 
have worked in harmony in the treatment of coal rates. 

As indicated, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. in particular 
objected to the proposed advance as affecting the mines on its 
lines and at previous conferences with other roads declined 
to join in the plan. The rates from West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky to Ohio points are now 25c. higher than from Ohio 
mines to the same destinations, and it is now proposed to 
make them 40c. higher, so as to enable Ohio producers to 
do more business in their home state. 

To preserve the graduation of rates, Indiana and Michi- 
gan destinations near the Ohio state line would have to be 
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advanced, so that a horizontal increase of 15c. a ton will be 
Placed on practically all coal moving from Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky mines to consuming points in 
Ohio, eastern Indiana, eastern Michigan, and possibly the 
Province of Ontario. 


Railroads Attacked for Restraint of Trade 


The producers in West Virginia and Kentucky are already 
organizing to fight the advance and have asked the support 
of their senators and congressmen in an investigation, which 
will bring up the question of the reasonableness of the ad- 
vanced rate, the interest in coal lands held by the carriers 
making that rate, the control of said carriers by other lines 
serving competitive coal territory and the restraint of trade 
in West Virginia and Kentucky to promote coal production 
in Ohio. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission can deal with the 
first three questions, but is not charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman act, and the fourth question may come 
up in Congress shortly after it convenes next month, should 
the carriers file the advanced tariffs, as is now anticipated. 

The points that will be considered ’by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when the new tariffs are filed can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The right of the State of Ohio to force by statute the 
production of Ohio coal at excessive labor cost and the 
proposition to equalize this handicap by reducing the charge 
for transporting it to an Ohio market. 

2. The right of the carriers in West Virginia, Virginia and 
Kentucky to restrain trade on their lines in those states by 
adding 15c. to the coal rates into Ohio, so as to relieve the 
Ohio earriers from a reduction of that amount. The West 
Virginia and Kentucky operators claim that this is “unioniz- 
ing their mines by proxy,’ and the controversy between these 
two competing fields has waged largely over this special 
point. 

3. The right of carriers in West Virginia and Virginia to 
control coal lands through the ownership of stock in corpora- 
tions owning coal properties, said carriers being subject to 
the act to regulate commerce, but maintaining subsidiary 
holding corporations which are not. 

4. The right of coal carriers in the State of Pennsylvania 
to control rates from competing mines in West Virginia, 
Virginia and Kentucky through the ownership of stock in 
the carriers serving those fields. 


Frequent Strikes in the Panther Creek Valley 


There has been some trouble at the mines of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., where a retrenchment policy has 
been put in force. Several men who were engaged in dead 
work were laid off either for a few days or indefinitely, and 
it was noted that the newer men were retained in some in- 
stances and the older hands laid off. It was also declared 
that the discrimination appeared to be exercised against 
leading union men, and 2,600 men at Nesquehoning No. 10 
and Spring Tunnel collieries went on strike Nov. 17. 

At the same time the 3,100 employees at collieries Nos. 4, 
5, 6 and 11 who struck in the previous week returned to work 
without any concessions. This strike arose because some 
of the men went to work without their union buttons. The 
electricians appear to have been leaders in the disaffection, 
their grievance being that several of them had been sus- 
pended. 


Judge Dayton’s Injunction Again in the Courts 


Judge Alston G. Dayton, of the United States court, has 
pronounced new sentences at Philippi against four labor 
organizers who were convicted last spring of violating Judge 
Dayton’s injunction prohibiting strike organizers or their 
sympathizers from interfering with the operation of coal com- 
panies at Wellsburg, W. Va., during a strike which was then 
taking place. 

The persons, when sentenced before, entered immediately 
on their terms of imprisonment. They were released later on 
bond to ask for an appeal, but this appeal was denied them. 
They were sentenced on Nov. 16 for the balance of the time 
yet to be served. Fannie Sellers, Pittsburgh, Penn., James 
Oates, Charleroi, Penn., and Fred Ledvinka were each sen- 
tenced to serve three months and 15 days; Hiram Stephens, 
Wellsburg, W. Va., received two months and one day. A 
writ of error has been issued for Fannie Sellers and she has 
furnished bond to appear at the next term of the United 
States district court. 
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Perversities of Human Nature 


The workmen’s compensation bill is revealing some of 
the worst sides of the more undesirable of us. Some- 
times it seems as if it would be better for the industry 
to hide the crooked tricks of some of those who would 
take advantage of the compensation acts. For we need 
to keep firm hold on the sheet anchor of our belief that 
the average workingman is a sterling good fellow and 
ill-disposed to take advantage of anyone. Only by con- 
fidence can we inspire confidence. 

As an illustration of an unfair attempt to take advan- 
tage of the law a case in the Bell County Circuit Court 
of Kentucky may be instanced. Godfrey Jackson worked 
for the Elk Coal Co., and after he had left its employ 
for a year he committed suicide. His family brought 
suit, saying that the bad air in the mines had so affected 
him that in a moment of depression he had laid violent 
hands on himself. Of course the court gave a verdict 
for the defendant company. 

But after all is not this suit, unjust as it was to the 
Elk Coal Co., really only a natural outcome of the 
compensation act? Here is probably a widow—the report 
does not state specifically that it was a widow—deprived 
of her source of livelihood and needing compensation. 
She naturally and rightly reasoned that she needed it as 
much as if her husband had been killed by a shot in the 
mines or a fall of roof. 

But the Kentucky laws say that the accident of death 
determines the whole matter. If a cancerous growth 
is the cause, there is no recovery, even though that disease 
is common enough. But if a roof fall is the cause, the 
widow must be compensated even though the mines of 
Kentucky are so safe as hardly to modify in any degree 
the duration of life. In fact they may even extend its 
span, so free are they all from accident and so Sonne 
to health are so many of them. 

Why is an occupational disease or accident singled 
out for consideration? Are we not all in Uncle Sam’s 
big dwelling, and if he fails to take care of us or we fail 
to take care of ourselves or if we are unable to protect 
our own lives, surely in any event Uncle Sam is just 
every bit as liable for a compensation as the coal operator ? 
The widow is just as much a widow whether the so-called 
horrid mine or the so-termed pleasant village street is 
the scene of the demise. That is why workmen’s compen- 
sation leads inevitably to state insurance. 

These are facts. Though there has been poetry written 
about beautiful trees and happy homes and little or none 
about the works or the mines, nevertheless it is not 
any more pleasant for the widow to have her husband 
killed by a thunderbolt under the spreading chestnut tree 
or to have him strung up by the neck to the roof beams 
of the home till he is dead than to have him crushed by 
a roof fall in the mines or by a crane in the factory. 
A lot of thoughtless nonsense, written about the mines 
and the factory, has caused us, however, to take a different 
view. 


Cases there will always be in which companies are 
victimized; in fact, to have to pay any compensation at 
all where a man is himself to blame is unfair. Still 
there is a larger measure of justice than of injustice in 
compensation, and we must keep our minds firmly set on 
its brighter aspects, endeavoring always to lead the pub- 
lic and the employee to a clear apprehension of what is 
right and best for all concerned. 

Why Different Grades of Coal 
Fluctuate Independently 


There is always a tendency to believe that all the grades 
of a product should fluctuate in price proportionately, 
for the cost of production of all sizes usually advances 
and falls in a given proportion and that fact, it is ar- 
gued, should make the mutations in selling price uniform. 
Unfortunately demand is at least as important as sup- 
ply, and some people do not want any one product so 
badly that they can be trusted not to purchase a sub- 
stitute. So as the traffic in the one product will not 
permit of a higher price, the schedule cannot be changed 
for that item, and all the advance in production cost 
must be charged against the business which refuses a 
substitute. 

“What the traffic will bear” is frequently a correct 
basis for charges, often as that has been denied. It 
discourages the manufacture of products not desired, and 
where their production is unfortunately inevitable, it pro- 
vides an outlet for them which prevents their being wholly 
wasted. These are the eternal laws of trade not pecu- 
liar to this time nor to the coal business nor to this 
country, though they have a peculiar pertinency when 
changes are likely to take place in the production cost 
of an article like anthracite coal. 

The demand for anthracite in the larger sizes is still 
almost without a rival, whereas in the lower sizes only 
past use and the type of boiler-furnace grates already 
installed prevent many users of anthracite coal from de- 
ciding to make a change in fuel. Such customers once 
lost might not be regained even if the price of the an- 
thracite fuel were much reduced. Many a manufacturer 
hesitates to change to a soft fuel and face the possibility 
of conflict with the smoke ordinance officers. Once the 
trick is turned he will feel a confidence that will make 
it difficult for the hard-coal salesman thereafter to re- 
convert him to the use of an anthracite fuel. 

It has been said that the poor are the biggest pur- 
chasers of large coal and the rich manufacturers buy 
the smaller grades and that if any distinction is made 
the rich man should suffer, not his poorer fellow. But 
the costs of fuel are ultimately always added to the man- 
ufacturer’s selling price, and any marked increase in 
the price of small sizes would unquestionably be reflected 
in higher prices to the workman for manufactured articles. 

So it is a condition not a theory which confronts us. 
If the operator can only sell to the manufacturer by 
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‘keeping his price down, then he must keep that price 
at the low level or not sell at all. If he fails to market 
any of his smaller coal, then the consumer of the pre- 
ferred sizes must pay for all that is thrown away as 
if it were so much rock. That is an economic necessity, 
and it is better that the discriminations which exist 
in any mixed product should continue. Who pays for 
straw as if it were grain or for bran as if it were flour? 
They are all products of one and the same field, but 
they cannot bear the same price per unit weight or 
measure. Stable litter must rise or fall in price with 
the bedding market, and chicken feed will not rise and 
fall concurrently with the material for making fine bread. 


Anthracite Operators’ Burdems 


In the coming spring there will be an attempt made to 
put a most unreasonable burden on the anthracite opera- 
tor—a burden which he can hardly hope to transfer to 
the back of the consumer who should carry it. The pub- 
lic is not a keen observer of first causes and tends al- 
ways to lay the blame for increased prices on the operator 
who pays the bills and not on the parties who receive 
the money. So it is well to point out just where the 
necessity will arise for an increased rate for coal at the 
mines, and to label the burden so that the public will 
know just who it was demanded that it should be carried. 

And burdens are burdens, be they just or unjust. The 
operators have on Jan. 1 to face the cost of compen- 
sation. Hitherto there has been practically none ob- 
tainable. The miners have worked under foremen cer- 
tificated by the state, and therefore the courts have decided 
that the foremen and not the operators have been to blame 
when an accident occurred. This has all changed. The 
operator must shoulder the whole burden and rightly 
so, but because the load is rightly laid on the shoulders 
of the operator, and even with his good will and assist- 
ance, is no reason why it is not burdensome to him nor 
any reason why the consumer of the product should not 
accept the load as his own. For it is for the benefit 
of the consumer that the coal is dug, and the toll of the in- 
dustry should be paid cheerfully by those whom the in- 
dustry benefits. 

Another item of increased cost is that of taxation. 
The taxes, including the 2144-per cent. valuation tax, 
which is, it is true, of doubtful validity now the Roney 
bill is declared null and void, have increased 150 per 
cent. since 1910, and concurrently the assessed valua- 
tions have increased and even in some cases doubled. This 
is a burden constantly increasing, but of course not wholly 
one which will be new in the coming year. 

The demands of the union will of course form the big- 
gest item. It is almost impossible to believe that they 
will be granted. They amount to nearly 67c, per ton of 
‘an increase on the domestic sizes. With the cost of com- 
pensation, the increase may have to be 75c. per ton. 

So the question is pertinent, Will the consumer will- 
ingly pay it? If he will, no one will be better pleased than 
the operator. Higher wages for his men, shorter hours, 
compensation, liberal payments to the state for roads and 
hospitals are all pleasing to him if the consumer is will- 
ing. The fight is made by the operator, not because he 
does not want the miner, the day laborer and the state to 
benefit, but because he doubts whether the consumer is 
willing to pay for the costs which too often he is ready 
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enough to require. In short, the complacent public is 
willing enough to give its orders to the waiter, but it is 
singularly quiet when it becomes time to settle the score. 
Cheerful it always is in ordering the best on the bill— 
taxes, compensations, shorter hours, better pay—but it 
scans with a suspicious eye the lengthy items on the score . 
when the time arrives at which to make payment, quite 
forgetting the prodigal menu it has ordered and enjoyed. 


Pennsylvania Coal and the 
Last Navy Contracts 


The statement in the latest report of the paymaster- 
general of the navy that the department saved from 20 
to 25c. per ton on fuel last year is so unusual that it is 
attracting notice outside the coal industry. While 1914-15 
was a dull season, that of itself would not account for 
so significant a margin. The answer is that for the first 
time, in June, 1914, coal mined in Pennsylvania was re- 
cognized as strongly competing for an order which had 
come to be regarded as peculiarly a perquisite of coals 
loaded at Norfolk and Newport News. Not only were 
Pocahontas and New River favored, but no other coals, 
Big Vein Georges Creek alone excepted, were considered 
on anything like a parallel basis. Armored boats with 
their high-speed requirements seemed absolutely depend- 
ent on West Virginia steam coals of the highest grade; 
and further, it was the opinion that only at Hampton 
Roads and Curtis Bay could naval colliers load safely 
and get suitable dispatch. That was the general im- 
pression of naval men, and that as it proved was the 
general expectation of the Southern agencies when bids 
were submitted in June, 1914. 

Thirteen of the 19 Hampton Roads shippers who bid 
(practically all Pocahontas and New River operations 
were represented) submitted $2.90 f.o.b., the six other 
proposals ranging from $2.88 to $2.80, the latter being 
the lowest Hampton Roads price named. This was when 
$2.65 was a high price for spot coal and the market was 
as near demoralization as at any time since 1909. Of 
course the bids were for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
but it must have been with some sense of relief that the 
authorities turned to Pennsylvania tenders ranging from 
$2.42 to $2.70 f.o.b. Philadelphia. An award of 200,000 
tons at $2.65 was’made on a B-vein Cambria County 
coal that had been thoroughly tested in ships of differing 
types, and so far as is known the coal proved satisfactory 
throughout the year. On the 200,000 tons, at least, there 
was a nominal saving of 35c. per ton as compared with 
most of the Pocahontas and New River submitted at 
the same time, and he would be a hard critic who would 
say there was that difference in efficiency. And it was 
conclusively shown that the largest colliers could be given 
adequate dispatch at Philadelphia. 

Moreover, a year later, with Hampton Roads coals 
fairly firm at $2.75 to $2.85, the same contract, this 
time for 400,000 tons, was placed on Pocahontas coal at 
$2.60, or 5c. less than the department paid for Pennsyl- 
vania coal in 1914. This not only reflected a determina- 
tion on the part of West Virginia operators to stay in 
competition, but as emphasized again in September in 
the case of the Panama R.R. (see contract No. 1327, 
Vol. 8, pp. 367, 446, 532), it made plain that the Govern- 
ment’s former dependence on Hampton Roads was now 
a matter of price. 
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Imdiama State First-Aid Meet 





SY NOPSIS—The wnion and operators in Indiana 
combined to make the first-aid meet at Bicknell 
a success. The spectacular explosions, inexpensive- 
ly arranged, exhibited more forcibly than ever the 
dangers of coal dust. Only full-team events were 
contested. A team of boys, the Bureau of Mines 
instructors and the Kiltie band received special 
honors. 





Marking a rare occasion in the history of the coal industry 
in which operators and miners worked together in a cause 
of mutual benefit, Indiana’s State-Wide First-Aid Meet held at 
Bicknell, Saturday, Oct. 30, set a mark that will be difficult for 





EXPLOSION OF COAL DUST AT NIGHT IN TEST GALLERY 
ERECTED AT BICKNELL 


other cities of the Hoosier State to surpass when holding fu- 
ture meets. Interest throughout the coal fields of Indiana 
was at its maximum, and Bicknell was crowded throughout 
the day with the throngs of visitors. 

Bicknell celebrated the meet by declaring Saturday a holi- 
day for the little city. The citizens did everything in their 
power to make the stay of the visitors as pleasurable and 
profitable as possible. At 10 a.m. the program opened with 
the state-championship soccer-football game between Dugger 
and Bicknell, the latter team winning 2 to 0. Others took an 
automobile tour of the mining properties around Bicknell. 
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The new plant of the American Mining Co., which began 
operations in April, attracted much attention. The principal 
owners of this $1,500,000 enterprise are the Zellars and Mc- 
Clellans, and it is stated that the property can be made to 
produce 4,000 tons of coal for every working day of the 
year for a period of 25 to 30 yr. The construction and equip- 
ment of this plant are said to be the “last word” in mine 
engineering. 

In the same field and a few miles west of Bicknell is 
Bruceville, which also was visited. The Oliphant-Wasson 
company, composed principally of Vincennes capitalists, is 
erecting another plant which it is said will be as modern as 
the American. The Indian Creek Coal Co. has a large plant 
near the American, but is an older concern. This company 
also owns several thousand acres of coal lands and has an 
immense output. Not long ago it broke all Indiana records 
for a day’s work by loading 3,500 cars of coal in a working 
day. In addition to these mines, the trip included visits to 
the Knox, the Bicknell and the Tecumseh coal companies’ 
properties. Reports of the Indiana state geologist state that 
Knox County has a larger acreage of mineable coal than any 
other in the state. : 

During these entertainments the first-aid teams reported at 
the Commercial Hotel, the headquarters of the meet, and at 
1:15 p.m., the lengthy parade, headed by the Kiltie Bagpipers, 
was formed. The procession was made up of first-aid teams 
and visitors, all occupying automobiles lent by the Bicknell 
citizens. The J. K. Dering band, of the J. K. Dering Coal Co., 
of Clinton, also furnished music. 


CONVINCING EXHIBITS OF COAL-DUST DANGERS 


Arriving at the field the first event of interest was a coal- 
dust explosion demonstration under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The first demonstration was fired by Job Free- 
man, president of the Glen Ayr Coal Co., of Terre Haute. The 
gallery being built only for use during the demonstration was 
constructed of a light framework of brattice boards covered 
with a roof of brattice cloth. The cannon was made under 
Dr. August F. Knoefel’s orders. He is in charge of the first- 


aid department of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
The lining of the cannon consisted of a 7-in. 


Association. 





INTERIOR OF GALLERY; WALLS ARE OF BOARDS AND 
ROOF OF BRATTICE CLOTH 


steel shaft 48 in. long. A hole was bored in it 1% in. in 
diameter and 22 in. long. 

This lining was placed in a 10-in. pipe and the space filled 
with a half-and-half mixture of concrete. Each shot was 
stemmed with clay well tamped. After being mounted on a 
platform it was loaded with 1 lb. of black powder, and 5 Ib. 
‘of coal dust was scattered for a distance of 10 ft. Flames ex- 
tended for more than 50 ft. along the gallery and part of the 
brattice-cloth top was torn loose by the force of the explo- 
sion. This small demonstration well illustrated what “bug 


‘dust” may do if drawn into the flame of a blownout shot. 
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Considering that the “room” was thoroughly sprinkled with 
water within 10 ft. of the “face,” the men from the Bureau ot 
Mines considered that the exhibit was unusually valuable as a 
demonstration of the possibilities of causing an explosion by 
the use of ordinary blasting powder. 

In the second demonstration a permissible explosive was 
loaded into the cannon and tamped with clay. In addition to 
the coal dust scattered in front of the cannon, shelves were 
placed in the gallery 5 ft. apart. These were attached to the 
cannon by a wire so that the recoil would pull the shelves 
down, scattering the dust throughout the gallery. There was 





FIRST-AID TEAMS AWAITING THE INSPECTION OF 
THE JUDGES 


no explosion nor any flame following this demonstration, and 
the only effect of the discharge was a stirring up of the dust, 
as the shelves, by which it was supported, collapsed. 


A MORE VIOLENT EXPLOSION AFTER DARK 


At 5 p.m. a third explosion bigger than any which preceded 
it was staged. On a platform 12 ft. long, 8 lb. of coal dust 
was scattered in front of the cannon, which was loaded with 
black powder instead of permissible explosive. On its dis- 
charge by William Diamond, international statistician of the 
United Mine Workers of America, of Indianapolis, the gallery 
became filled with flame, and portions of it were burned and 
torn loose by the force of the explosion. 

The first-aid contest started at 2 p.m. There were 27 
entries, but of this number only 22 presented themselves upon 
the field. Harry Snyder, of Brazil, acted as announcer and 
read the problems selected by the judges. Dr. A. F. Knoefel 
acted as chief judge and was assisted by Drs. M. R. Coombs, 
R. L. Woodward, C. N. Coombs, J. H. Weinstein, F. H. Car- 
michael, J: T. Freed, A. M. Mitchell, W. F. Willien, O. O. 
Alexander and Rudolph Duenweg. From a list of nine prob- 
lems the judges selected the following five for the contest: 


A driver falls under a car, sustaining a compound fracture 


of the right forearm 4 in. above the wrist, causing slight 
bleeding, and also a severe laceration over the right kneecap 
with practically no bleeding. Treat. 

A fall of slate on an entry causes a trolley wire to fall 
on the back of the right shoulder of a motorman, severely 
burning him and rendering him unconscious. Dress and treat 
for electrical shock. Transport 50 ft. on an improvised 
stretcher. 

A fireboss in making his rounds runs into an unexpected 
pocket of gas which is set off by the naked lamp that he is 
wearing. He sustains burns of his entire body above the 
waist line without losing consciousness. Treat. 

A trip-rider is knocked off his motor and run over by an 
empty car. He sustains a compound fracture of the thigh 
4 in. above the left knee, which causes a severe hemorrhage. 
In addition he has a simple fracture in the middle of the 
right leg, but still retains consciousness. Treat. 

A cager is caught between the cage and the brow timbers. 
His right ear is severely lacerated, and the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth ribs on the right side of the chest are fractured. A 
laceration of the abdominal wall just above the left hip also 
demands attention. Treat. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING CONDUCT OF MEET 


The systematic manner in which the meet was conducted 
was due largely to the rules set down for the contests, es- 
pecially in reference to rule No. 24, in which the judges are 
instructed what to discount for the application of a dressing 
to the wrong limb or wrong side of the body. In every con- 
test some team dresses the wrong limb, and judges use their 
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Own discretion as to the amount of penalty to be imposed. 
By having a set discount, this uncertainty was avoided. 

The following discounts, as adopted by the American Mine 
Safety Association, were made of force in this meet: 


Not doing the most important thing first, 6 
Failure of captain to command properly, 1 
Slowness in work and lack of attention, 2 
Failure to entirely cover the wound or being unable to 
give location of injury, 4 
Ineffective artificial respiration, 11 
Splints improperly padded or applied, 6 
Tight, loose or improperly applied bandage, 5 
Insecure or granny knot, 4 
Unelean first-aid material, 3 


Failure to have on hand sufficient and proper material 
to complete a dressing, 

Lack of neatness, 

Awkward handling of patient, 

Assistance afforded by patient, 

Tourniquet improperly applied, 

Failure to stop bleeding, 

Not treating shock, 

Failure to be aseptic, 

Improper treatment, 

Omitting to control hemorrhage before applying tourni- 
quet, 7 
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SOME OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY RULES 


The following supplemental rules governing the meet are 
of interest: 

All problems will definitely locate the injury or injuries. 
All events offered will be team events. In problems requir- 
ing the carrying of the patient on a stretcher a designated 
number of feet, this can be accomplished by carrying the 
patient half the required distance from the working place, 
the other half to be covered by returning the patient to the 
original position. It will only be necessary to treat for ac- 
tive bleeding where the problems state “active hemorrhage,” 
“bright red blood,” “bleeding,” “profuse bleeding,” or similar 
terms. The Schaefer method will be the approved plan of 
promoting artificial respiration unless the injury precludes its 
use. All events will start at the sound of a gong or horn. 
It is suggested that each team be provided with two pieces of 
canvas, one to place under the patient and the other upon 
which the dressings may be laid. The winners will not be 
announced until at the evening program, when the prizes will 
be distributed. 


BOY TEAM A NEW FEATURE IN MIDDLE WEST 


The field selected for the contests proved to be ideal and 
was thronged with more than 3,000 people. Frequently the 





FOREMAN G. T. POWELL AND HIS CLEVER TEAM 
OF POWELLETTES 


crowd gathered in so close around the teams that it was 
necessary to stop the meet until the people were driven back. 
They gathered in particular around the Powellettes, a team of 
boys who had been trained by Foreman G. T. Powell, of Mine 
Rescue car No. 3. It was composed of Captain Walter Clark, 
15 yr. old; John Robertson, 16 yr.; Robert Jones, 16 yr.; Ralph 
Foster, 15 yr.; Sam Wilson, 16 yr.; and patient, 14 yr. The 
youngsters carried off the nineteenth prize and a special award 
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of six pocketknives for the team with the youngest members. 
It is hoped that next year more Powellettes will be in line. 

Following the fifth problem for teams, the final coal-dust 
explosion was demonstrated, and the recorders in figuring out 
the percentages found that seven teams were tied for places, 
which were worked off after the explosion, keeping the teams 
on the field until after dark. Meanwhile the evening’s pro- 
gram was started in the business center of town, where mo- 
tion pictures of the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania and the 
zine mines in New Jersey were shown. These pictures, ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Mines, attracted hundreds of people 
to the streets, all gathering around the screen, which was 
hung from the side of one of the buildings. These were again 
thrown on the screen after the conclusion of the evening 
program. 


UNION AND OPERATORS CO-OPERATED IN MEET 


At 7:30 p.m. the hall in which the prizes were awarded was 
opened, and in a short time it was packed, even the stand- 
ing room being fully occupied. Dr. Knoefel, who had charge 
of the meet and was chief judge in the contests and is a rep- 





OLIPHANT-WASSON CO., 


WINNERS OF FIRST PRIZE 
Left to right—Standing: Robert B. Logan, Dan E. Bllis and 


Glen Oliphant. Sitting: Paul Ed. Livingston, 


Captain; John Mosby 


Thompson, 


resentative of the first-aid department of the Indiana Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association, and of the American Red 
Cross, and also an ex-president of the American Mine Safety 
Association, opened the meeting by introducing Mayor Tyler 
Lawton, who expressed the appreciation of the little city 
for the number of visitors attending the meet, after which 
he acted as the presiding officer, introducing all the speak- 
ers. They dwelt upon the fact that the operators and miners, 
together with Bicknell business men, worked in complete 
harmony in preparing for the meet. Representatives of both 
the operators and miners spoke on this feature, declaring it to 
be a signal success for both. 

The speakers were William Diamond, international statis- 
tician of the United Mine Workers, Indianapolis; Edgar A. 
Perkins, chairman of the Industrial Board of Indiana, Indiana- 
polis; D. Harrington, mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh; William Kitch, secretary of district 11, United Mine 
Workers of America, Terre Haute; John C. Wright, deputy 
mine inspector of Indiana, Boonville; Robert J. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Deep Vein Coal Co., representing the Indiana Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators’ Association, Terre Haute; and Dr. 
A, F. Knoefel. 
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Dr. Knoefel then awarded the prizes. Instead of starting 
with the first prize, he presented the low award first, so that 
the interest instead of declining increased. The winner of 
the state championship was team No. 2, of the Oliphant-Was- 
son Coal Co., of Boonville, headed by Captain Edward Living- 
ston. The team received the state championship cup donated 
by the Indiana Coal Operators’ Reciprocal Organization, of 
Terre Haute, six bronze medals from the American Red Cross, 
six bronze medals from the National Safety Council and six 
bronze medals from the meet committee. All teams competing 
received medals announcing their participation in the contest, 


CHAMPIONS HAD ONLY A WEEK’S PRACTICE 


The championship team did not begin work for the meet 
until the Monday preceding the day on which the meet was 
held. On that night they took their first lesson under Dr. 
Knoefel and were trained by him in the few days intervening. 
None of them had ever taken part in first-aid meets before 
or even done any of the work, which makes their victory all 
the more remarkable. Other prizes awarded were as fol- 
lows: Special grand prize, the Bicknell loving cup, awarded 
to the team most proficient in the improvising of dressings 
and in making use of dressings that were thus improvised— 
won by team No. 2, of the Tecumseh Coal and Mining Co., of. 
Bicknell, Robert Collins, captain. Second prize, five Red Cross 
certificates, medals from the meet and one coffee percolator 
donated by the General Electric Co.—won by the Knox Coal 
Company, of Bicknell, Andrew Henderson, captain. There 
were 20 other prizes given, so every team received some form 
of recognition for its enterprise and efficiency. 

The averages of the teams as reported by the recorders 
were as follows: 


Name Captain Location Av. 
Oliphant-Wasson No. 2 .....Ed Livingston......Bruceville. 95.0 
Knox Coal Co. No.1.........Andrew Henderson.Bicknell .. 93.8 
Green Valley Coal Cos. 1... sLlomer Bakeries sn. Jasonville. 93.4 
Jackson HifhNon2 ic. J. H. Needhammer..Sullivan 93.2 
MiamiCoal ComNou lee enne IDE Mbew on aes lote Ba aa Clinton 92.8 
MiamiCoalCo,NOnZ..crwesaee John Stevely ...... Clinton ase eg2cs 
Indian Creek No. eee eee John Cheyne........ Bicknell .. 92.8 
Vandalia Mine No; 15)...2... William Keller... 2.Casseceer 92.6 
American Coal Co. No. 2 ....Michael New........Bicknell .. 92.4 
J. Wooley Coal Co. No.2 ....James McNair......Paxton 92.4 
Vandalia Mine No. 82........George Murdock....Terre 

Haute... 92.0 
Tecumseh Coal Co. No. 2..... Robert Collins. .....Biecknell .: 91.8 
J..K. Dering Coal Cow... eee. Scott Amour. ..-.. Clintons a0lo 
Vandalia Mine No. 9.........Charles Doidge ....Linton ... 91.0 
American, Coal Co. Now 8. wollle Cooke Bicknell .. 90.0 
Vandalia Mine No. 10, local .James Edwards....Dugger .. 89.6 
Knox: Coal. Go. No: 2. 3. ..... Walter Pollock)... ). Bicknell -esses 
J. Wooley Coal Co, Noo1l).... Robert: Gillys. cece Paxton . 88.8 
GalorayCoaliCosrn an tee BE. R. Devilin........Jasonville. 88.4 
Powellettese 4... eee iWaltemClark peter Bicknell .. 88.2 
Richards Lower Vein No. 1..Richard Owens..... Terre 

Haute.. 86.0 
Old Bicknell Mines. Don Hoover......6..bicknell 3) S5s2 


As the name and the prize of each team were called out 
and the captains went forward to receive their prizes, the 
audience called on the successful contestants for speeches, and 
many were forced to respond. After the regular prizes had 
been awarded Dr. Knoefel called upon five of the Bureau of 
Mines men—H. I. Smith, G. T. Powell, W. W. Fleming, James 
Fleming and J. A. Hanraty—and presented them with five 
medals made in the form of watch fobs as an expression of 
appreciation from the Bicknell business men and the opera- 
tors and miners. Those given Mr. Smith and Mr. Powell were 
of gold and the others bronze. 

Then it was found that there was yet a set of meet medals 
and Dr. Knoefel called for suggestions from the audience and 
was urged to “Give ’em to the Kilties!” The call was so 
unanimous that the Kilties Bagpipers were called to the front 
amid the cheers of the audience and the medals were pinned 
upon their Scottish “claes.” This brought to a close an unu- 
sually successful meet. 

Coéperating in holding the meet were the merchants of 
Bicknell, the American Red Cross, the Bureau of Mines, the 
National Safety Council, the first-aid department of the Indi- 
ana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association and the Indiana 
mine-inspection department. It was held under the auspices 
of the Indian Creek, Oliphant-Wasson, American, Knox, Bick- 
nell and Tecumseh coal companies and local unions Nos. 1,634 
of Vincennes, 1,368 of Bruceville, 884 of Bicknell, 1,698 of 
Bicknell and 2,411 of Bicknell. The officers at the head were 
President John Rodgers, Secretary William Bogle and Treas- 
urer Andrew Henderson, all of Bicknell. 

Among those in attendance were Mike Scollard, chief 
inspector of Indiana, and all his five assistant deputies—J. C. 
Wright, of Boonville; Edward Church, of Sullivan; William 
Edwards, of Clinton; Joseph Fennell, of Linton, and Charles 
Fox, of Terre Haute, who is also president of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Labor. .Ed. Wallace, editor of the ‘‘United Mine 
Workers’ Journal,’ was also present to report the meet for 
his publication. 
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Store Checks vs. Thrift 


Letter No. 5—Yes, as Coal Age says in its Foreword, 
Oct. 16, page 619, “We know in our hearts that thrifty 
men make the best employees, because they buy homes 
and become settled citizens.” In the long run they are 
the best workmen in the mine. There is not a man who 
has had any experience with mine labor and whose opin- 
ion is worth knowing that would say otherwise. 

I fear, however, that few such men will respond to the 
invitation of Coal Age to express their opinions on this 
subject. Although the general opinion among mining 
men is unanimous, the matter is little talked about among 
themselves, since it is well understood that no mining 
concern that runs a store would tolerate any criticism 
on the part of an employee. Whatever their private opin- 
ions, all mine officials are expected to make their men 
realize, in some subtle but effective way, that the man 
who spends most at the company store will receive more 
favors than the one who buys elsewhere. 


Ratinc EMPLOYEES BY THEIR PURCHASES 


It is a matter of regret that in some instances mine op- 
erators and managers have gone through the list of their 
employees for the purpose of comparing the purchases 
made by the different families, in order to arrive at an 
estimate of the amount of merchandise that they consider 
each particular family ought to buy, using as a standard 
of comparison the purchases made by the best customer 
in the store. 

In this estimation no account was taken of the fact 
that a man has a wasteful wife or housekeeper who pur- 
chases 50 or 100 per cent. more goods than she actually 
needs. The amount that other families of the same size 
might be expected to purchase was fixed by this unholy ex- 
ample of the wasteful housekeeper. The closer a man’s 
purchases came to the figure thus affixed to his account the 
better he would fare in the allotment of places and jobs 
in the mine. I am glad to say that such practices have 
few advocates. Mine operators today realize that the ef- 
fort to influence a man in respect to the amount of goods 
he should purchase for his family does not foster thrift. 

There are numerous examples of superintendents and 
foremen, however, who hold their positions mainly be- 
cause they are good trade-getters. To some extent their 
mining ability is considered second to that of hiring and 
keeping men who patronize the company store. The re- 
sults of such a policy are plainly evident in a mine run 
on this plan. One can readily pick out from among the 
workmen those who are the best buyers by the positions 
they hold in the mine. Discipline in such mines is lax, 
and rules and regulations relating to safety are often 
poorly observed. Much time, labor and material are 
wasted, because everyone does nearly as he pleases. This 
careless disregard of mine regulations is engendered by 
the feeling that a man’s place in the mine is secure as 
long as he has a good store account. 
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One can readily judge of the conditions in a mine where 
the mine foreman is obliged to keep his eye on the store 
and nurse its interests, subordinating the mine work to 
the store sales. Indeed, it is a safe guess that the cost of 
producing coal in the mine is proportionately high as the 
store sales exceed a normal average. Conditions in the 
store are said to be good when, say, 50 per cent. of the 
payroll is issued in checks, which is quite generally the case 
when the mine is running full time. When work in the 
mine falls below three days a week, the percentage of 
store checks deducted from the payroll is increased. 

A mine employing, say, 100 men and working four days 
and producing 3,000 tons a week can easily afford to lose 
3c. a ton in the cost of production if 40 per cent. of the 
men’s wages goes into the store. An estimate shows 
that when the mine works three days a week the store 
checks must total 60 per cent. of the payroll, or 50 per 
cent. when the mine works less than three days in the week. 
I have known cases where 5c. a ton could be lost in the 
cost of production without showing a deficit when 55 per 
cent. of the payroll was entered as store checks. This 
of course does not include the rent on company houses. 


Miners Not Encouracep To Buy Homzs 


T had not intended to say anything about miners’ 
houses, but it seems necessary to explain here why so 
few miners buy homes for themselves. There are three 
principal reasons for this: First, to buy or build a house, 
it becomes necessary for a man to economize, which means 
that he spends less money in the store as well as purchases 
his goods where they are cheapest. Neither of these condi- 
tions, however, is in line with the policy of the company. 
Secondly, when a man has bought or built a house, he 
stops paying rent, and this again affects the company’s 
income from that source. Thirdly, it is often remarked 
that employees who own their own homes are “too indepen- 
dent.” Their homes are generally located at a little dis- 
stance from the camp, which may make it inconvenient 
for them to do all their trading at the store. The policy 
of the company is to keep the company houses full in 
slack times, and as a consequence men renting company 
houses are retained on the payroll, while those owning 
their own homes are often laid off at such times. Such 
a policy when followed offers little inducement to men to 
be thrifty and saving enough to buy a house. 


ComMPANY STORE AND HovussEs A SouRcE OF PROFIT 


As shown by data collected by the Census Bureau, there 
are numerous coal operations where no money is made on 
the sale of the coal, but the business depends on the profits 
realized in the stores and the renting of the company 
houses, which profits are sufficient to pay interest on the 
whole investment. I know some mining towns in West 
Virginia, which are unfortunately few in number, where 
the rents charged are fair, considering the quality of the 
houses and all that goes with them. ‘The houses are 
substantially built, roomy and plastered. They are lo- 
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cated within fenced inclosures of large area, each house 
having its own vegetable garden and supplied with whole- 
some running water at all times of the year. The streets 
are graded, have fine sidewalks and are lighted by night. 
I know personally that the rents are just sufficient to pay 
a moderate interest on the investment, after providing 
for maintenance and amortization. 

Such towns have solved, as nearly as it is possible to 
do, the problem of keeping a regular nucleus of steady 
men at work in the mines for a number of years. The 
managements are generally broad-minded and _ satisfied 
with smaller store profits, as proved by the trado they 
succeed in holding. More attention is given to the mines 
than to the store, and as a result the former are kept in the 
best condition. Such operators always realize a few cents’ 
profit on every ton of coal taken from the mine. 

In reference to the store question, I fear that if the 
policy of conducting that business at some mines is not 
changed radically, operators guilty of such practices as 
those described will be compelled by law to abandon the 
business. Pick. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Letter No. 6—The invitation of Coal Age, Oct. 16, 
p. 619, if responded to with frankness by those who know, 
would make interesting reading, not only to coal men, 
but to the public in general, as the question of scrip has 
given rise to many misconceptions and not a few laws 
and investigations. 

The issuing of store checks in some form or other is 
almost universal in connection with commissary business. 
As is usual, it has been the abuses of the system that have 
caught the attention of the public. Anyone reading the 
records of the Federal and state investigating committee 
and being himself familiar with the subject will be struck 
by the lack of information on the part of even men of 
affairs, as shown by the questions asked. One United 
States senator seemed to have the impression that coal 
companies never paid in money, and when he asked a 
miner how much he could buy with a dollar check and 
the miner grinned, he did not seem to see anything 
amusing. 

Of course a mining man in one part of the country may 
not be able to speak with authority as to practices in 
remote districts, but exchanges of business confidences 
have served to give us a pretty fair idea of commissary 
customs over the country, sufficient to enable one to gen- 
eralize somewhat. 


Various KInpbs oF STORE CHECKS 


The crudest form of store check is a cardboard ticket 
or metal tag with simply the denomination and the name 
of the company stamped thereon and good for merchan- 
dise either at the company store or some other store desig- 
nated by the company. Some companies issue books of 
tickets similar to ice or meal tickets, usually non- 
negotiable. Where the company does not directly issue 
checks, the miners themselves sign requests for credit, 
which when properly countersigned by the timekeeper 
are honored by the clerks in the commissary. 

From the company’s point of view, it is hard to see 
anything but necessity in these various methods of facili- 
tating business. We will not go into the necessity for 
company stores themselves. In some places they seem 
absolutely necessary, and some of the arguments for store 
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checks seem more or less convincing. For example, a 
new miner arrives at a camp, “broke,” not having a cent 
to buy his supper, or to feed his family. The company 
can do one of several things—send him on to the next 
camp, advance him cash, write an order to the commis- 
sary or give him a store check and charge him on account. 
Tf he is “turned down,” he will readily find another camp 
willing to take a chance. If he is given cash, he is more 
apt to leave than stay. An order on the commissary 
will have to be audited in several different ways, and in 
the end it simply answers the same purpose as scrip, but 
lacks the convenience. He is given a store check for a 
dollar or two, so arranged that a punch will cut out the 
amount spent, by which the thriftless man is served. He 
may go to work or he may deal out his check and leave. 
If he works the check will be deducted from his pay. If 
he “beats it,” the store has lost only the cost of the 
merchandise and not so much cold cash. 

At a store in a mining camp there are certain times of 
the day and certain times of the month when there is a 
rush for supphes. It is not like a village store or a 
department store where the trade comes leisurely. The 
commissary clerk has many duties besides selling sup- 
plies, and when the whole camp turns out and wants to be 
served at once, you may see the convenience of the scrip. 
One snip of a punch serves the purpose of making change 
at the cash drawer or charging an account. Coal camps 
are often in out-of-the-way places, and large accumula- 
tions of cash would tempt robberies, while the check sys- 
tem does not necessitate keeping much cash in the store. 
There are much less bookkeeping and no long lists of pur- 
chases to wrangle over. There is a record of the issuing 
of the check, and that is the end of it so far as the com- 
pany is concerned. 


A MISTAKEN PoLicy 


But the question has been raised as to the thrift of 
those electing to draw store checks, and mention has been 
made of discounting the checks. This would indicate 
that there is still some public misconception or else some 
private abuse. The more thrifty miners will not spend 
more than they make, but the question of thrift does not 
enter into the manner of purchasing supplies, whether 
with cash or with tickets. A dollar ticket purchases just 
as much as a dollar cash at the company store. The only 
question of discounting store tickets comes up when the 
man without money does not wish to wait till payday, 
and he gets his more thrifty neighbor to cash his ticket 
at about 80c. on the dollar. No company of repute will 
itself discount store checks nor allow its officers to do so. 
It is not so much a matter of any moral wrong as of a 
mistaken policy. No good company permits it. 

The appeal to abolish the store-check system seems to 
be based either on a misconception of the practical work- 
ing of the system, or on the ground of making it more 
difficult for the miner to spend his money, thus forcing 
him to economize through sheer inconvenience. 

As to forcing economy by making it more difficult to 
spend money, we all know there is something in this. We 
often hear coal men speak of being able to save a little 
money on a salary that in town would be gone before the 
next payday or carrying a nickel around for a week with- 
out a chance to spend it. But it may well be doubted 
whether the man who is forced into saving money in this 
way will ever prosper by thrift. 
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Laying up labor in the mine office may be likened to 
putting money in a bank, only it is never placed on 
deposit, but the miner and usually the whole family draw 
on it by store checks. The thrifty miner usually does the 
drawing himself and much of the dealing himself. After 
all, it is the old question of who is to be boss in the family. 
Men in general who have laid up wealth and a comfort- 
able bank account would probably have nothing to show 
if wives and children were given checkbooks and allowed 
to draw on account at will. But this is precisely what 
happens in the mining camp. Often the miner has no 
idea whether he is going to draw any money or not on 
payday. There are men whom [I as payroll clerk have not 
seen around the store or office for months at a time. 
Their families draw all their wages as fast as the time is 
turned in. 


THe “WoMEN’s PAYDAY” 


Those familiar with mine-office work understand what 
is meant by the “women’s payday.” It is the day imme- 
diately after the closing of the time sheets of the month 
or half-month when all checks drawn will not be charged 
against the payday balance, but against the time for the 
next pay. I have seen women come in on those occasions 
and draw as much as $30 or $40 in scrip, sometimes 
buying supplies for the month, but often indulging in 
purchases which they could not afford. When a crowd of 
these women are waiting to be served with “first-of-the- 
month” store checks, it is interesting to note all the little 
byplays indicating the social aspirations of the village 
matrons. Some will hold back to see how much the 
others are going to draw. Mrs. A., whose husband is a 
contractor, will carelessly call for half of her husband’s 
credit, and then Mrs. B., whose man is also one of the 
high-wage earners, will go a few dollars better, and the 
rest of the women all enjoy the effect as much as butter- 
flies of the ballroom enjoy their social triumphs. 

Yes, there is little question but that store checks stimu- 
late trade at the company stores. A buyer, after getting 
the supplies he came for and having five or ten cents left 
unpunched, will wander around and try to think of some- 
thing to spend it for, usually hitting on candy. In other 
words, the tendency is to save the silver dime, while the 
ten cents on the check will be spent, but it would not seem 
fair to blame the system for such thriftlessness. No, it is 
doubtful whether store checks can be indicted for the 
thriftlessness around mining camps. It is perfectly true 
that if you refuse to sell or make trading inconvenient 
there will be more money drawn on payday, but some 
women keep their husbands sober by drawing up all their 
credit so they will not draw money on payday. 


Tur MINE OFFICE A BANK 


I have likened the mine office to a bank where labor is 
deposited. There is this difference: Where the miner is 
prodigal with his paper money, the company also is apt to 
fall into the same attitude, and when a miner’s account 
is overdrawn there is not the same care in stopping the 
checks as in a bank where money is given out. We would 
hardly hand out a dollar in cash to a miner who had no 
time in, but he must have a bad reputation indeed if we 
refuse him a dollar scrip to get tobacco or provisions. 

One large company, operating in several states, some 
years ago charged off over $50,000 in bad accounts 
made largely by issuing store checks beyond the credit 
of the miners. That $50,000 was just the same in pur- 
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chasing value to the men as $50,000 in gold, and all com- 
panies charge into profit and loss every year overdrafts 
that are no longer good. 

The proposition of doing away with the store-check 
system in order to encourage thrift in the coal camp is one 
thing, and the substitution of a better system is another. 
It is well to note that, on account of the foreigners and 
the illiterate natives, every system of accounting about 
the mines must be of the simplest kind. Check numbers 
are given these men; pegs are stuck into a hole to keep 
the tally of the cars; a metal check is hung on each loaded 
car by the miner; every kind of count is kept in a way 
that is easily and quickly understood. While their mem- 
ories are usually good, they cannot be relied on for proofs 
in case of disputes in bookkeeping, nor can the average 
miner be expected to understand a very complicated sys- 
tem of debits and credits. In the check system, the miner 
wants a credit of a dollar. He gets a check with a hun- 
dred numbers.on it, and he receipts for it. He carries it 
and personally superintends the punching out of each 
number until the dollar is gone, and there is no chance 
for dispute. The plea is made for him to save his money 
and get everything on a cash basis. How much business 
does the world do on a cash basis? The thrift that has 
made wealth comes more from the judicious handling of 
debits and credits than from cash transactions. 


Dona AWAY WITH THE STORES 


Those who think they discover a certain iniquity in the 
union of a coal operation and a commissary and who have 
advocated a divorce would speedily solve the check system 
by doing away with the stores. Very few coal men would 
contend for a minute for the commissary were it possible 
to operate without it. Hither the isolation of the plant 
demands it or the profit is needed to make operating pos- 
sible. There is a profit in the company store coming from 
the large amount of business done with a small force of 
men who would have to be around the office anyway. 

Thrift cannot be forced on a community by any arti- 
ficial means. It must start with the individual, and it 
only becomes a community virtue when the moving spirits 
of the community are thrifty. Miners are “good spend- 
ers” and are proud of that distinction. We often hear it 
said that any industrious miner could save up money and 
make himself independent. This is probably true of an 
industrious, thrifty workman of any trade, but it is more 
especially true of the miner. 

However, we sometimes forget that there is a social 
life to be maintained in every stratum of society. The 
habit of spending freely is almost considered the virtue 
in a mining community, and not many miners care to 
save money at the expense of their popularity. They will 
fight for a few cents on their accounts, but waste twice as 
much to show their contempt of being called saving. 

The other evening at a meeting where some demonstra- 
tions were being made with mine gases the lecturer called 
for some small boy who wanted to make a nickel to get a 
pitcher of water. Although there were a dozen miners’ 
sons in the house, the manager of the company was a 
little embarrassed to see his own boy eagerly come for- 
ward, and he wanted the nickel too. Did you ever have 
any experience with small boys in a mining camp? This 
question of thrift and store checks will bear some very 
careful study before generalizing too much as to its cause 
and effects. JOSIAH KEELY. 

Kayford, W. Va. 
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efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 12—The discussion of what constitutes an 
efficient mine foreman has interested me greatly, and I 
am inclined to add a few suggestions along this line. 

It must be admitted, in the start, that the mine fore- 
man holds a very responsible position. Indeed, his re- 
sponsibility is far greater than what one man should bear. 
He is held responsible for the safety of every man working 
in the mine, so far as the conditions existing therein are 
concerned. He must see that the mining law is obeyed 
in every respect—that the mine is well ventilated, so that 
the air current is conducted properly throughout the mine 
and made to sweep the face of every working place. He 
must see that the haulage roads, travelingways and air 
passages are kept in a safe and healthful condition. He 
must personally inspect the working places in the mine 
to see that they are well-timbered and safe for work. 
He must give the necessary instructions for the placing, 
charging and firing of holes in blasting the coal and roof. 
He must examine all reports of the firebosses and assist- 
ant foremen, and know that the working places are free 
from gas and that all falls and abandoned places have 
been properly examined. 


ForREMAN’S RELATION TO OTHER MINE OFFICIALS 


In addition to these responsibilities, the company holds 
the mine foreman accountable for the daily output of coal. 
The miners expect him to settle their numerous and often 
petty troubles and disputes, arising from the unequal 
distribution of cars or any delay in the cutting of their 
coal by machine and other causes real or imaginary. The 
superintendent holds the foreman responsible for seeing 
that his orders are carried out with respect to the develop- 
ment and operation of the mine. The manager holds him 
responsible for the daily and monthly cost sheets and the 
upkeep of the equipment—the condition of the mules, 
motors and other machinery and mine supplies. The 
mine inspector holds the mine foreman responsible for 
compliance with the mining law and the safe and sanitary 
condition of the mine. 

In view of these almost endless responsibilities, it is 
plain that the efficient mine foreman must be an experi- 
enced miner, driver, motorman, trackman, timberman, 
bratticeman, electrician, machinist and, finally, an expert 
in first-aid work. In other words, he must be experienced 
in every branch and department of coal-mining work. 


IMPORTANT Points NEGLECTED 


It is to be regretted that nearly all mine foremen who 
have passed the examination and been granted a certifi- 
cate of competency think there is no further need of 
studying, when in truth that is just the time they should 
hegin to study harder than ever. It is my belief that all 
mine foremen should be examined every four or five years, 
which would require continuous study and improvement 
on their part and make them more efficient, alive and 
uptodate. 

Another point that is sadly overlooked or neglected 
occurs in connection with the granting of certificates of 
competency to applicants who have failed to furnish the 
examining board with sufficient evidence of their sober 
character and temperate habits. In many instances the 
members of the examining board are less to blame for 
this condition than the mine officials and politicians who 
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frequently recommend men for these positions without 
a sufficient knowledge of their character and habits. Most 
mining laws require that applicants for these positions of 
responsibility shall be men of “good moral character and 
known temperate habits.” 

In my opinion examining boards should give this mat- 
ter closer attention and require of applicants more specific 
information than is conveyed through a recommendation 
from a friendly mine official, politician or acquaintance. 
All applicants should be required to furnish an affidavit, 
sworn to before a justice of the peace or some other county 
official, specifying his character and habits. When it is 
remembered that the lives of hundreds of men are daily 
placed in charge of the mine foreman, assistant mine 
foreman and fireboss, it will be realized that this is a 
grave question relating to the character of these officials 
and one that should receive the most careful attention 
before a certificate is granted to an applicant. 


RESULTS OF CERTIFYING INCOMPETENT FOREMEN 


It may be argued that a mine official of this type—one 
who is somewhat the worse for drink and, as a conse- 
quence, neglects his duties in the mine—cannot long hold 
his position. The time is long enough, however, for him 
to put the mine in a dilapidated condition and to be the 
direct or indirect cause of the loss of many lives and other 
accidents. A mine foreman who does not properly attend 
to his duties soon runs up the cost of production, and 
the condition of the mine becomes such that it will require 
months of hard work on the part of a more efficient man 
to again put the work on a paying basis. 

It is strange that many operators and superintendents 
fail to realize that there is a great difference in the value 
of different mine foremen to the companies who employ 
them—that some foremen are worth two or three times 
what other foremen are worth. It is unquestionably a 
great mistake to regard all foremen as capable of drawing 
the same pay when the difference between them is as 
great as that between day and night. These men should 
be paid on a basis of their efficiency, and there would 
then be a greater incentive for mine foremen to strive for 
their own improvement. There is always a certain satis- 
faction in the efficient foreman receiving the commenda- 
tion of the mine inspector and knowing that the mine in 
his charge is in a safe and healthful condition. This satis- 
faction, however, does not compensate wholly for the hard 
work such a fororian performs in order to develop and 
maintain this condition in the mine. 

In closing, permit me to say that I have known mine 
foremen and firebosses who, within two months after 
receiving their certificates, have neglected their duties 
and returned to their habits of drinking to such an extent 
that their certificates were taken from them. This, how- 
ever, was not done until the lives of many miners had 
been endangered by the neglect of the men whose duty 
it was to care for their safety. Had the examining boards 


-been more particular and made it their duty to investigate 


the character of applicants, such instances could not 
occur with as much frequency as they have in the past. 
OLIVER YOUNG, 
Assistant Mine Foreman. 
The Study Course in Coal Mining was necessarily omitted 
this week, but will appear as usual in our next issue. 


Nu Mine, Penn. 
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Haulage on Inclines 


I was interested in reading the two articles relating 
to haulage on inclined planes, Coal Age, Nov. 13, p. 816, 
and there are two questions that I would like to ask. The 
first is, Is not the allowance made for track resistance— 
namely, 40 lb. per ton, or 2 per cent. of the load hauled— 
very low? 

The second question is, Why do you multiply this track 
resistance by the cosine of the angle of inclination of the 
plane? That makes the track resistance, which is due to 
the entire friction of the moving load, less as the inclina- 
tion of the plane is greater. For example, it shows that 
the track resistance is less on a 30-per cent. grade than 
it is on a 25-per cent. grade. I have always supposed 
that the friction of a moving load was independent of the 
grade of the track; or, in other words, that the frictional 
resistance of a trip of cars moving up or down the grade 
was the same as when moving on a level track. 

California, Penn. MINE ForEMAN. 





Replying to the first question, in regard to track re- 
sistance: Track resistance is given by different authori- 
ties as ranging from 20 to 50 lb. per ton of moving load. 
The actual amount of resistance, in any given case, de- 
pends on numerous conditions relating to the condition 
of the rolling stock and of the track, the size of wheels 
used and style of bearings, degree of lubrication, ete. 

In order to make a safe estimate of drawbar pull, under 
the adverse conditions incident to coal mining, a track 
resistance of 50 lb. per ton is often employed, although 
this is acknowledged to be much greater than what 
should be allowed under fairly good working conditions. 
It is customary for manufacturers of mine locomotives 
to use a value of from 20 to 30 lb. per ton in estimating 
track resistance. It is partly due to the strong compe- 
tition in this branch of the coal industry that a lower 
track resistance is assumed by manufacturers than is often 
advisable to allow in actual practice. 

Nothing is more annoying in the operation of a mine 
than the stalling of a loaded trip, because of the actual 
track resistance being somewhat greater than that allowed 
by the manufacturers of the locomotive in use. This con- 
dition, of course, can be remedied by the proper upkeep 
of the mine roads and maintaining the rolling stock in 
the best condition, but often this is neglected in mining 
practice. When: hauling a long trip of mine cars loaded 
to their capacity, the size, kind and condition of the car- 
wheels are important factors in determining the amount 
of track resistance per ton. 

For the reasons mentioned, when the conditions in the 
mine are not described or known we prefer to use a track 


resistance of 40 lb. per ton for haulage on level tracks, 


assuming fair average conditions in the mine and allowing 
a margin that will provide against possible exigencies. 

Replying to the second, question: When hauling on an 
appreciable grade, say a grade exceeding 10 per cent., 


the normal pressure of the load on the track is consider- 
ably less than the weight of the load. This normal pres- 
sure varies as the cosine of the angle of inclination. It 
is the normal pressure of the load on the track that de- 
termines the amount of track resistance, the latter being a 
percentage of such normal pressure. 

On a level track the normal pressure is equal to the 
weight of the load, the inclination of the track being zero 
and the cosine of its angle 1. As the inclination of the 
plane or the grade of the road increases, the normal 
pressure of the load on the track decreases with the co- 
sine of the angle and becomes zero when the angle of in- 
clination is 90 deg., as in a vertical hoist where the normal 
pressure of the load on the guide-rails becomes nil and the 
track resistance reduces to zero. This is the condition 
when hoisting in a vertical shaft. For the reasons given, 
it is necessary when estimating haulage on an incline 
greater than, say 10 per cent., to multiply the track re- 
sistance for a level track by the cosine of the angle of 
inclination of the plane. 


Blower vs. Exhaust Fans 


What is the reason that a blower fan operates under a 
comparatively higher water gage than an exhaust fan 
working under the same conditions in respect to the mine 
and driven at the same speed? THos. McMAnvs. 

Manifold, Penn. 

Assuming the same type and size of fan in each case, 
the difference between these two systems of ventilation is 
that when the fan is blowing, the air within the fan 
commonly has a greater density than when exhausting. 
During the major portion of the year the mine air is 
generally warmer and therefore hghter than the outside 
air, and when much gas is generated its presence has a 
tendency to further decrease the density of the air. 

Owing to the greater density of the air within the fan 
when operating as a blower, a somewhat greater power is 
required to produce the same speed. Also, the efficiency 
of the fan is increased to a slight extent. For these rea- 
sons, a fan operated as a blower will generally yield a 
somewhat higher water gage than when exhausting at 
the same speed and under the same conditions in respect 
to the mine. 

This difference, however, is almost inappreciable, and 
when a higher water gage is observed in these two systems 
of operation, it is generally due to other hidden causes 
that are frequently unobserved. For example, there fre- 
quently exist in the mine natural motive columns that 
may either assist or oppose the circulation induced by the 
action of the fan. These hidden and unobserved natural 
columns are often potent factors in increasing or decreas- 
ing the water gage observed in the fan drift. It is import- 
ant in making fan tests to eliminate the influence of 
such natural air columns existing in the mine, in order 
to obtain a truly comparative test of the fan. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—With a water gage of 0.6 in., the quantity of 
air passing in an airway is 24,000 cu.ft. per min.; what 
water gage will be required to pass 36,000 cu.ft. per min. 
in the same airway ? 

Ans.—For the same conditions in the mine or airway, 
the unit pressure or water gage varies as the square of the 
quantity of air in circulation. In other words, the water- 
gage ratio is equal to the square of the quantity ratio, 
which gives in this case 

W.9. ae. O\ Galea 
OnGcies Greate ¥ (3) (4 
0.6 X 9 

4 

Ques.—The diameters of two circular airways are 3 ft. 
and 4 ft. respectively. If a pressure of 5 lb. per sq.ft. 
will produce a given circulation in the 4-ft. airway, what 
pressure will be required to produce the same circulation 
in the 3-ft. airway? 

Ans.—For circular airways of the same length, the 
unit pressure producing circulation varies inversely as 
the fifth power of the diameter of the airways. In other 
words, the pressure ratio is equal to the fifth power of the 
inverse diameter ratio, which gives in this case 


p_ f4\° _ 1,024 

be th 248 

5X 1,024 
cratic: 

Ques.—In an airway 6x8 ft. in section and 1 mi. long, 
a water gage of 1.2 in. produces a velocity of 500 ft. per 
min. If the length of this airway is increased to 2 mi., 
what water gage will be required to increase the velocity 
of the air current to 750 ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—For the same cross-section of the airway, the 
unit pressure or water gage producing circulation varies 
directly as the length of the airway and the square of the 
velocity of the air current, which gives in this case 

UG EO eG De we 3 
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Ques.—In a mine giving off 2,500 cu.ft. of marsh gas 
per minute, the volume of air entering the mine at the 
intake opening is 4,500,000 cu.ft. per hr.; what is the 
percentage of gas in the return airway? 

Ans.—The volume of air entering the mine is 4,500,000 
— 60 = 75,000 cu.ft. per min. Adding to this the 
volume of gas generated per minute gives for the total 
volume of air and gas in the return airway 75,000 ++ 
2,500 = 77,500 cu.ft. per min. The percentage of gas 
in this return current is then 


2,500 100 
77,000 





W.9. = = 1,535.10. 





= 21.07 1b. per sq.ft. 





percentage of gas = = 3.23 per cent., nearly 
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Ques.—A ventilating fan 16 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. 
wide, running at a speed of 100 r.p.m., is producing 
125,000 cu.ft. of air per minute against a water gage of 
2in. (a) At what speed must this fan be run to produce 
a volume of 150,000 cu.ft. per min. in the same mine? 
(b) What will be the water gage at this increased speed? 

Ans.—(a) For the same conditions in the mine or air- 
way, the speed of the fan varies as the fourth root of the 
fifth power of the quantity of air in circulation. In other 
words, the speed ratio is equal to the fourth root of the 
fifth power of the quantity ratio, which gives here 


ee 150,000\° =" Oo iia ee 
100 \ Gare) i (5) = ¥ 1.2% = 1.256 


te 100. 61.256 == "125.0977 n, 

(b) For the same mine or airway, the water gage varies 
as the square of the quantity of air in circulation. In 
other words, the water-gage ratio is equal to the square of 
the quantity ratio, which gives here 


2.9.0) I60;000\ 20/0) eae ome 
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Ques.—lIf a water gage of 1 in. is required to circulate 
50,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, in a certain mine, what 
will be the volume of air in circulation when the water 
gage is increased to 1.6 in., by increasing the power? 

Ans.—Since the increase in water gage in this case is 
due to an increase in power and is not therefore owing 
to any change in the mine or airway, the quantity of air 
in circulation in this case varies as the square root of the 
pressure or water gage. In other words, the quantity 
ratio is here equal to the square root of the water-gage 
ratio, which gives 





Q 126 ene 
50,000 aa Sit = Vv 1.6 ro 1.265 
Q = 50,000 & 1.265 = 63,250 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—If a mixture of air and gas, at its most explo- 
sive point, is passing through an entry 6x8 ft. in section, 
at a velocity of 400 ft. per min., what quantity of air will 
be required to dilute this mixture until it contains only 
1 per cent. of gas? 

Ans.—The total volume of air and gas passing in this 
entry is 400 (6x8) = 19,200 cu.ft. per min. A mixture 
of marsh gas and air (CH,), at its most explosive point, 
contains 9.46 per cent. of marsh gas when no other gases 
are present. On this assumption, the quantity of gas 
present in the current circulating in this entry is 0.0946 
xX 19,200 = 1,816.32 cu.ft. per min. Now, if this gas 
is to: form 1 per cent. of the return current, it will be 
necessary to add sufficient air to make the total volume of 
air and gas on the return 1,816.32 ~ 0.01 = 181,632 
cu.ft. per min. In that case, the volume of air to be 
added is 181,632 — 19,200 = 162,432 cu.ft. per min. 
The total volume of air in the return current, under these 
conditions, is practically 181,632 — 1,816 = 179,816 
cu.ft. per min. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The State Insurance Board will have many perplexing 
problems to face, and has a difficult task ahead to carry out 
its proposed plan to handle liability insurance at 10 per cent. 
less than the amount agreed upon by commercial underwrit- 
ers, according to opinions expressed by leading insurance 
men, manufacturers and coal operators who attended the 
Efficiency and Welfare Convention at the Capitol during the 
week. 

It was predicted that in view of the fact that the state 
board must take the hazardous business which the insurance 
companies refuse to accept, its business would be lopsided. 
Some assert that the state fund would not be popular with 
the manufacturers and the large coal companies of the state, 
because they believed it would place too much power in the 
hands of the politicians. 

It was the general opinion among those who attended the 
conference that the State Insurance Board would be entitled to 
the 10 per cent. discount, because of the extra hazardous risks 
it would be forced to assume. One of the risks that must be 
taken by the board will be that of coal mines. At the present 
time there are 10 leading insurance companies in a pool to 
underwrite unlimited compensation for coal mines. It is said 
that not one of the companies would attempt to assume such 
a risk alone. 

It is pointed out that as a result of the unfortunate ex- 
perience of the State Insurance Board in West Virginia, 
where an explosion in a coal mine is said to have sent the 
board into bankruptcy, the members of the board would see 
that the rates in Pennsylvania would be ample and probably 
excessive. 

The state fund can only protect the employer for his obli- 
gation to pay compensation required by law. If any action 
is brought under the common law to recover for impairments 
or disfigurement or any case where the employer may be 
denied compensation, the state fund does not protect. 


Stock Companies May Assume Entire Risk 


The stock companies by their contract will assume the 
employer’s entire obligation to pay compensation and also 
settle any claims, defend any suits and pay all expenses 
incident thereto without limit. Therefore the state contract 
fails to give protection of a necessary kind, and it is claimed, 
should be sold at a less rate than the stock companies, as 
above described. Another point argued is, that an injustice 
of the state fund is that all citizens, whether they are inter- 
ested in the fund or not, will be taxed to pay the expenses 
of the administration with its few members. 

The workmen’s compensation board has announced that all 
information given by persons, companies or others applying 
for exemptions from insuring shall be considered confidential 
as are corporation reports on earnings to the auditor general. 
It was also decided that such information cannot be used for 
purpose of taxation. 

During the discussion of the act while pending in the 
Legislature the opposition, argued that married men and aged 
men would be discriminated against in employment, the 
former because the liability for workmen with families is 
greater than for those without families, and the latter be- 
cause the aged were more liable to injury than younger 
workmen. 

The fear of discrimination is largely without reason. In 
the first place, an employer need not pay a higher rate of 
insurance for the married employees than for the unmarried 
one, nor a higher rate than for the younger one. The fact 
that rates are uniform will give no cause for discrimination. 
If the damages came directly out of the pockets of the em- 
ployers, the case might be different, at least in respect to the 
aged employees. 

Messrs. Scott and Leach of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board say that married men are as a rule more careful than 
those who are not married. They have a better realization 
of their responsibility as wage earners for families. 

The only drawback the law can have upon the employment 
of old people is the fact that insurance rates will be based 
upon the average payment in the way of liability. The fewer 
the accidents the less the cost of insurance. It is possible 
that employers will deem it to their interest to reduce the 
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liability, in case there are too many accidents among aged 
employees, in order to secure more favorable terms. But the 
tendency even now is to place employees made infirm by 
reason of age in positions where accident liability is at a 
minimum. 


Appeal Is Taken to Supreme Court 


Upon the application of G. Carrol Todd, assistant to the 
United States Attorney-General, Judges Buffington, McPher- 
son and Hunt, in the United States District Court, on Nov. 19, 
allowed an appeal to the United States Supreme Court in the 
suit of the Government against the so-called anthracite coal 
trust, which was virtually dismissed by the Federal Court 
in a decree filed last month. While the court ordered the 
Central R.R. of New Jersey to divorce its interests in the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., holding that this action 
would attain the ends sought by the Government, the prose- 
cutor is not satisfied and will seek to have all of the defend- 
ants, which includes the Reading Co., the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., and other hard-coal-carrying rail- 
roads, adjudged violators of the Sherman anti-trust act. 

Fourteen errors are assigned in the petition for the appeal. 
It is contended that the Court erred in refusing to sustain 
the entire complaint of the Government and also to adjudge 
the Reading Co., the holding corporation, a combination in 
itself in restraint of trade. The Government’s attorney 
pointed out that the court erred in refusing to dissolve the 
union of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. and 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., which was found to be 
an illegal union, by requiring the Reading company to dis- 
pose of its controlling interest in the capital stock of the Cen- 
tral R.R. of New Jersey. In other words, the Government 
seeks to have the Court dissolve the more powerful corpora- 
tion instead of the minor subsidiaries. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Nesquehoning—Five hundred employees went out on strike 
at the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s No. 6 shaft on Nov. 
18, because a number of workmen had been suspended. The 
employees of No. 14 and Spring Tunnel operations are still 
on strike, 1,900 being affected. Until the 18th, in its retrench- 
ment policy the company laid off only men employed on 
nonproductive work, but orders were given that some miners 
and laborers be laid off. The company officials say these 
orders are not permanent, but that different men will be laid 
off at different times as the occasion arises. Thus far about 
475 men have been suspended. 


Scranton—The People’s Coal Co. has offered to contribute 
$1,000 a month during the continuation of its mining opera- 
tions to a fund to be devoted to the repair of properties dam- 
aged by mine caves in its workings. The only condition 
imposed by the company is that one of its representatives be 
allowed to sit on the board which will have charge of the 
distribution of the money. This practically means it is 
thought the solution of the mine cave problem in Scranton as 
the company has already promised to take every practical 
precaution in the mining of coal, the back filling of workings 
as the coal is taken out, and the supporting of the surface 
vein with numerous props. It is explained by the company 
that it would rather coédperate with the people of West Scran- 
ton in the solving of the cave problem than to expend the 
money in legal battles. The expenditure of the fund would 
be done by a board named by the protective association which 
would have a representative of the coal company as a minority 
member. 

Wilkes-Barre—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently leased 
the Lattimer coal stripping lying at the west of its Drifton 
tract, and will shortly start work on the new property. This 
company is also arranging for new strippings at Buck Moun- 
tain, and will also start excavation at Oneida. 


Coaldale—The nine men who were entombed for six days 
in the Foster tunnel of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
have been paid regular hourly wage rates for the entire time 
they were shut in by the fall of coal. After being rescued 
they were placed on half pay until able to resume work. 

Shamokin—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
was recently awarded the contract for building public roads 
in New Castle, Norwegian, Branch, Reilly, Cass, Foster, But- 
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ler, Mahanoy, and Frailey townships. This firm pays more 
taxes in these districts than all the other taxpayers combined, 
and has found it cheaper to build roads at its own expense 
than to pay for this work in taxes. 

Fire believed to have been of incendiary origin recently 
destroyed the blacksmith and carpenter shop at the Hickory 
Ridge colliery, resulting in the complete destruction of the 
building, together with all its contents, entailing a loss of 
more than $1,000. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—Coke operators throughout the Connells- 
ville region are working their plants six days per week and 
firing additional ovens whenever labor therefor can be ob- 
tained. Production recently amounted to 427,000 tons, with 
shipments to 430,000 tons. Merchant plants are, generally 
speaking, cleaned of stock. There are not enough men in the 
region to operate the ovens already fired, and many of the 
men now at work insist on extra holidays every week, so that 
the labor situation is becoming acute. 


Salina—A runaway mine car resulted in the destruction of 
the tipple of the Apollo Coal Co. recently. The car broke 
loose at the top of the incline, ran down the grade, and 
through the tipple, upsetting a small heating stove. Fire fol- 
lowed, and the tipple was destroyed. 


New Castle—Alleging that a horse and a cow were killed, 
and several other domestic animals made dangerously sick by 
drinking poisonous mine water drained on his property from 
the works of the Consolidated Stone and Mining Co., James S. 
Moore, a farmer of Wayne township, recently brought suit in 
the prothonotary’s office to recover damages to the amount of 
$5,000. 


Reynoldsville—R. A. Cartwright, E. B. Newton, and others 
interested in the Panther Run Coal Co.’s mine, are opening a 
new mine nearer town, which will employ about 400 men, and 
will be operated entirely by electrical machinery. 

Homer City—The Homer City Coal Co. has purchased a 
tract of land from the Tearing Run Coal Co., and has turned 
it over to the miners to be farmed. Later houses will be built 
on the tract, which comprises about 30 acres. 


Cresson—The coke ovens of the Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Corporation are to be fired in the near future, it is 
stated. The increase in the demand for coke will boom things 
in the mountain town this winter, in the opinion of coal 
operators and others. The mines of the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Co. are working again, after having been idle 
for several months. 


Gallitzin—A little oil lamp exploded in one of the six 
dwelling houses owned by the Baker-Whitley Coal Co. on 
Nov. 17. A few minutes later the entire row was afire. The 
houses were burned to the ground, and while no one was 
injured a number of inmates narrowly escaped cremation. 
The loss is about $10,000. 

Pittsburgh—Negotiations said to be in progress for several 
thousand acres of coal lands in Greene County may aid J. V. 
Thompson’s effort to raise money to pay his creditors. He 
owns considerable land in that section. The Bethlehem and 
Midvale steel companies are seeking to buy virgin coal prop- 
erties to make themselves independent of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Both the Bethlehem and Midvale steel 
companies are big consumers of Connellsville coke. A sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, the Frick com- 
pany, has dominated the situation and dictated prices to all 
big steel plants. With the expansion of the Bethlehem 
and Midvale companies, both realized the necessity of obtain- 
ing an independent supply of coke. The Fayette County cok- 
ing coal lands being held by Steel Corporation interests both 
companies turned to the virgin tracts in Greene County. 
Options have already been secured it is said on nearly 3,000 
acres from Mt. Morris to the Fayette County line. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The free employment bureau of the state de- 
partment of labor recently received a request for 75 miners 
for work along New River. Mining companies of that dis- 
trict declare that they need many men at once. 

Forty fatal accidents in and about the mines of the 
state occurred during October, according to the report issued 
by Earle A. Henry, Chief of the Department of Mines. Four- 
teen fatalities occurred in Fayette county, nine in McDowell, 
four each in Logan and Marion, three in Kanawha, and one 
each in Brooke, Clay, Harrison, Mercer, Putnam and Raleigh. 
Chief Henry takes the occasion of calling attention to the 
fact that the majority of fatalities in the coal mines of the 
state, aside from those caused by explosions, are due to falls 
of roof and coal. He has therefore instructed all mine fore- 
men and their assistants to spend more time inside the 
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mines than they have heretofore done. He says that many 
accidents would not occur if these foremen were less indiffer- 
ent to discipline and the examination of dangers that con- 
tinually surround the miners. 


Bluefield—The report of the coal handled by the Norfolk 
& Western R.R. during October would indicate that the coal 
traffic for 1915 will exceed that of last year at least 5,000,000, 
and possibly more. Such an advance in the road’s tonnage 
in one year would more than double any previous yearly in- 
crease, the average since 1909 being about 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually. Heretofore the Norfolk & Western has been the 
fourth largest coal carrying road in the United States, being 
exceeded by the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
New York Central lines. It would appear now that the Nor- 
folk & Western is destined to take place at the close of this 
year as the country’s second largest coal carrier. 


ALABAMA 


New Castle—The 387 ovens of Ramsay & McCormack will 
be fired immediately to take care of a contract of 150 tons of 
coke per day for 12 months time for shipment to the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. for use at the North Birmingham 
furnace. This is the first time these ovens have been in use 
for several years. 


Birmingham—tThe payrolls for this district being paid this 
month are larger than for the past seven years. Practically 
every industry is working full time, and the prospects for 
steady work are good. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—Detailed investigation covering every phase of 
possible exporting of coal from the Tennessee-Kentucky sec- 
tion to South American markets by way of Charleston, S. C., 
will be made by representatives of the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association as a result of the recent meeting 
here. Col. James R. Wooldridge, president of the association, 
discussed the various angles on this business in his address 
to the members present and special committees were appointed 
to look into the various phases of the possible business. A 
number of operators present at the meeting reported car 
shortages, which, according to Secretary J. E. McCoy, vary 
from 10 to 40 per cent. The commercial market is in good 
condition, it was reported, and the domestic market is im- 
proving. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—First shipments of coal from the plant of the 
Southeast Coal Co. at Seco have just gone out. 


Clay—Fire recently caused $2,500 damage in the engine 
room of the Fairmount coal mines and put the plant out of 
commission for several days. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The Rail and River mine No. 6 recently resumed 
work for the first time in almost 20 months. Only a few 
men went to work at the opening, but it is expected that 
more will be put to work shortly. When working full, the 
mine employs about 250 men. The output of the mines 
throughout this county has been, during the past week, the 
best since the resumption. The Grand Trunk mines are mak- 
ing the best time, the coal being used by the road, and 
subsidiary lines for fuel. The Webb mine on Wegee Creek 
has been cleaning up and timbering for some time. 


Leetonia—The coke plant at the Cherry Valley Works of 
the United Iron and Steel Co. has started full operation after 
a shut down since the first of the year, the entire capacity of 
the plant of 198 ovens is being worked by about 75 addi- 
tional men. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The proposed increase in rates of 15c. a ton 
on coal agreed on by Officials of Eastern railroads will have 
little effect in Indiana, it is said. It is mainly for the benefit 
of Ohio operators who have trouble competing with the coal 
from neighboring states that comes into Ohio. If it affects 
Indiana it will be only along the eastern border, which is 
already served mostly by outside operators. The proposed 
increase of 5c. in freight on Indiana coal shipped to points 
within the state is opposed by Indiana operators, however, 
because it gives an additional advantage to the shippers of 
coal into Indiana from other states, 


Brazil—Coal from strip mining, in the eighth district, 
United Mine Workers of America, is said now to exceed in 
quantity that mined underground. The Globe Coal Co., of 
Indianapolis, which has about 800 acres lying west of this 
city, has just begun putting this coal on the market. The 
first day it produced five cars. The company has two loco- 
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motive and one steam shovel and is putting in another shovel 
which is said to be the largest in the Middle West. There are 
three velns of coal on the land. The first is 7 to 8 ft. in thick- 
ness and 18 to 25 ft. under the surface. Beneath this there 
are two thick veins of block coal which will be mined later 
in the usual way. There are now six producing pits in this 
vicinity; one south and one west of the city; two at Carbon 
and two at Patricksburg. These pits are all manned not by 
miners but by common laborers. Block coal miners say the 
pits are difficult to compete with. 


ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—Seven miners were injured and nearly 500 
others were imperiled by a recent gas explosion in the mine 
of the United Mining Co., at Buckner, 15 miles east of here. 
The explosion was confined to one entry and thus the property 
damage was light 

The Perry County Circuit Court has appointed three 
trustees to handle the estate of the late Henry Horn, Sr., 
large mine owner and panker, and dispose of it for the 
benefit of creditors in the Henry Horn bank, which closed 
its doors in December, 1914, following the death of Horn. 
The trustees are: Lucius S. Smith, president of the First Bank 
and Trust Co.; Henry te. Miller, president of the First National 
Bank, and Charles J. Eschmann, a stockholder in the Duquoin 
State Bank. The deposits of the bank were between $350,000 
and $400,000. There was very little cash on hand when the 
bank closed, but it is expected that the depositors will receive 
between 25 and 50 per cent. from the sale of the Horn mining 
properties, business property and farms. 


Centralia—Operators in this section have been preventing 
a glut of nut, pea and slack coal on the St. Louis market by 
unloading these grades on the ground when the demand was 
weak, releasing the cars and holding the fine grades until 
the demand improved. This policy, pursued this winter for 
the first time, has had the effect of keeping prices on the 
fine grades firm at St. Louis. The only expense incurred is 
the labor cost of unloading and reloading the cars. The coal 
has to be loaded on the cars from the tipple because none of 
the mines are equipped to dump directly to storage. There is 
little loss from deterioration as the fine grades are not 
affected to any extent by weather conditions, 


Belleville — At 11 a.m. Nov 26 at the courthouse in Belle- 
ville, the mining property of the Tirre Coal and Mining 
Co., located at Tilden, Il1l., was sold at public auction for the 
sum of $3,500. A Mr. Willhite was the successful bidder. At 
this writing if has not been learned what plans if any have 
been made for the future of the property. 


Coulterville—Onrn a change of venue from Perry County, 
suit has been filed at Belleville, Ill., by the bondholders 
against the owners of the St. Louis Coulterville Coal Co.’s 
mine at Coulterville, known as the Hippard mine. The suit 
which is for the purpose of foreclosure, has been placed on 
the docket for January hearing. 

Virden—What is possibly the last chapter to an historic old 
Tllinois mine was enacted recently when officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America Ganceled the charter of Local 
No. 693 at the Old North mine at Virden, Ill. The top works 
were destroyed by fire last spring and the place has béen 
idle ever since. For two years this mine held the record out- 
put for the state. As a result of trying to import negro 
strike breakers at this mine a serious riot occurred on Ocf. 
21, 1898, in which 26 lives were lost. Since that time and in 
commemoration of that day the miners over a greater part of 
the state have refrained from work on what has been called 
Virden Riot Day. 

IOWA 


Des Moines—Ten first-aid teams are to be organized in 
Des Moines in connection with the Iowa Industrial hospital. 
Demonstrations will be held by J. J. Forbes, Federal repre- 
sentative of the bureau of mines, who has arrived with the 
United ‘States first-aid car to launch a two-weeks’ campaign 
among the miners. Classes will attend from the mines and 
industrial plants in and about Des Moines. One of the demon- 
strationg will be made by a trained team of Colfax miners. 
The men will be taught to handle injuries which are common 
in mines, 


MISSOURI 


Kirksville—The Big Creek Coal Co, is now paying its em- 
ployees in gold and silver. On the last payday the company 
paid out $5,000, nearly all of which was in gold. The reason 
is that it is more convenient to handle coin than currency. 
During the winter months the amount distributed each pay- 
day is about $12,000, but it will all be paid in specie. 


OKLAHOMA / 


Sans Bois—The Sans Bois Coal Mining Co. has reopened 
the mine here, which had been closed down for about a year. 
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The increasing demand for export coal is assigned as the 
cause for reopening’ the mine, 


Oklahoma City—A decrease of 410,757 tons in the annual 
production of coal in Oklahoma is shown in the annual report 
of Edward Boyle, state mine inspector, just made public. 
This report gives the production for the year ending June 380, 
1915, at 3,321,795 tons, as compared with 3,732,552 tons last 
year. Machine-mined coal amounted to 23.2 per cent. of the 
total, an increase of 2.5 per cent. over last year. The industry 
fave employment to 7,669 men in Oklahoma and the net 
yearly earnings of miners using picks was $704.95 per capita, 
while the net yearly earnings of those using machines was 
$615.40. Work during the year was more intermittent than 
usual, owing te labor difficulties and the competition of fuel 
oil. One former coal-producing county, Haskell, has ceased 
to produce coal during the year, but it is stated that the 
San Bois mine in that county has resumed operation. New 
mining operations are noted in several localities and ‘pros- 
pects are bright for an increased output of coaL 
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Rome, Italy—There hasbeen a report that arrangements 
are being made to import Japanese coal into Italy. This 
seems improbable, as there is plenty of English and American 
coal to be had. if it can be transported, and the distance is 
considerably less than from Japan, 
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Donald D. Conn, of Detroit, has been appointed combustion 
engineer of the Wyatt Coal Co., with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati. 


G. A. Bonham, for several years with the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R. in Bluefield, W. Va., has sent in his resignation, and 
will shortly leave for Portsmouth, Ohio, where he has ac- 
cepted a position with the Pocahontas Coal Co. 


Harry Jones, a brother of John H- Jones, president of the 
Four States Coal Co., is negotiating for the purchase of the 
mining properties of the Peck Coal Co., operating at a point 
between Winifrede Junction and Marmet, on the main line of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. The capacity of this mine is 
about five railroad cars per day, the.coal being a West Vir- 
ginia splint. 

James Craig recently became lost in the mine of the 
Creighton Coal Coa., iat Creighton, Penn., and wandered about 
for three hours before a searching party found him two miles 
from the mouth of the mine. Craig, a mine foreman, was 
making an inspection of ,jthe unused workings, when he fell 
into a pool of water, which extinguished his acetylene lamp 
and dampened his can of carbide which began generating gas, 
so that he was forced to throw it away on account of the 
danger of an explosion, In the darkness he could not find 
hig way, but was finally located by the searching party. 

James E. Roderick, chief of the Department of Mines, had 
his entire inspection force in attendance at the Welfare Con- 
ference held by the state in the Capitol on Novy. 17, 18 and 19, 
and he took advantage of the opportunity to discuss the 
question of accidents and the work during the winter months 
when the conditions in the mines are more dangerous than 
at any other period during the year. The present year has 
been particularly free from accident and it is the desire of the 
chief of the Department of Mines to continue the,good record 
through the coming winter. The mining industry is becom- 
ing more active and with the resumption of operations, 
greater attention is required to safeguard the workers. 
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J. M. Turner, 88 years old, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Blairsville, Penn., was instantly killed on 
Nov. 17, by a Pennsylvania R.R. train on the Indiana branch. 
He had just left his home, and was desirous of boarding a 
street car to come in town. In crossing the tracks of the 
railroad he failed to judge the speed vf an approaching train 
and was struck. Mr. Turner was well known in western 
Pennsylvania to banking and coal men, having been an oper- 
ator in his earlier days. 
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Williamsburg, Ky.—The Peerless Coal Co., Inc., announces 
its progressing dissolution, D. O. Foley, president, at Williams- 
burg, Whitley County, setling claims, etc. 


Washington, D. C.—Reductions in hard-coal rates ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to become effective 
Dec. 1 were postponed Nov. 23 until Jan. 1. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
announced recently that it would permit the carriers an 
increase of 54%c. per ton in the rate on soft coal to Alton, II11., 
from Illinois mines. 


Roanoke, Wa.—It is reported here that the rumor current 
in New York to the effect that the Virginia Iron, Coal and 
Coke Co. had been sold to the Clinchfield Corporation is false 
and has no foundation in fact. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Toledo & Ohio Ry. Co. and the Zanes- 
ville & Western R.R. Co. have filed answers with the Ohio 
Utilities Commission, denying the charges that rates in Ohio 
on coal shipments are too high. 


Reading, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has placed 
an order for 500 steel coal cars. This now makes a total of 
1,500 new cars which this company has on order, the above 
being in addition to the 1,000-car order placed a month since. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The general offices of the Madison Coal 
Corporation, which have for many years been located here 
will shortly be removed to Chicago. This company is allied 
with and handles the coal properties of the [llinois Central 
Reco. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Midlothian Coal Co., which a year 
ago commenced operation in the bituminous fields of ae 
ingdon County, under the control of P. Heilner & Son, has 
been acquired by W. H. Bradford, and the output will now be 
marketed by W. H. Bradford & Co., Inc. 


Saltsburg, Penn.—The Belmont extension of the Turtle 
Creek Valley R.R. from Export to near Belmont is complete, 
and shipments of coal will be made over the new extension in 
a short time by the Belmont Gas and Coal Co. Belmont resi- 
dents have petitioned the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. for passenger 
service over this extension. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Kentia Corporation, one of the larg- 
est holders of coal land in Harlan County, has just leased 
properties to the Creech Coal Co. and the Banner Fork Coal 
Co. on Wallen’s Creek, several miles from Harlan, and de- 
velopments are starting with large forces of men. Each of 
the companies will build good-sized mining towns. 


Hazleton, Penn.—Daniel Conlin, of Milnesville, a miner, has 
brought suit for $40,000 damages against Pardee Bros. & Co. 
and Robert Fagan, foreman for that firm. While going down 
a gangway some time ago after campleting his day’s work 
Conlin was struck by a blast, which seriously affected his 
sight and in addition marred his facial appearance. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The United States Department of Labor 
is unable to supply the demand for skilled and unskilled 
workers, and in western Pennsylvania there are opportunities 
for 1,500 men for work on farms, in the coal mines and in 
mills. In bayette County many men are wanted at posi- 
tions paying from $1.60 to $2.85 per day. Information may be 
had without charge at the Pittsburgh office. 


Cumberland, Md.—It is understood that the Anthony M. 
Brady Estate of New York has arranged to take over the 
holdings in Webster County, West Virginia, of Col. John T. 
McGraw, of Grafton. Through investment in gas and electric 
companies, the Brady Estate is largely interested in coal for 
steam purposes, and it is thought that this may have been 
‘an influential factor in bringing about the transaction. 


Moundsville, W. Va.—The sale of the Johnson coal mine lo- 
cated at Pipe Creek, which was to have been held at the 
Douglas Savings Bank at Bellaire, Ohio, Nov. 19, was post- 
poned for 30 days. It is understood that the stockholders of 
the company are trying to get together for the purpose of 
settling matters, and if this can be accomplished within the 
time specified the mine will not be sold. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The complaint of the Coal Operators’ Traf- 
fic Bureau of St. Louis, the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining 
‘Co., the Lumaghi Coal Co. et al. vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
‘Quincy Ry. Co., alleging discrimination in soft-coal rate 
differentials as between southern Illinois mines and the 
Belleville group of mines, is set for hearing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison before an examiner in St. Louis on 
Nov. 26. 
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Washington, D. C.—Nearly all American by-product ovens 
are now equipped to produce coal tar bases, from which dyes 
may be manufactured. This has been due largely to the in- 
creased demand for these dyes since the European war 
started, but in the meantime, however, demand for the same 
bases to be used in the manufacture of explosives has kept 
prices so high that the dye stuff industry has been severely 
hampered. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Although it is hoped there will be no 
strike of the miners in the anthracite region when the wage 
agreement expires next April, many large corporations are 
laying up a considerable supply of surplus coal. Among these 
is the Hastern Pennsylvania Railway Co., which has erected a 
trestle 400 feet long at Palo Alto where coal is being stocked. 
The scaffold is equipped with a scraper line running along the 
top which will carry the coal and dump it between the piers 
below. 





Shamokin, Penn.—Two men while repairing a breast in the 
Hickory Swamp colliery recently were caught in a rush of 
coal and entombed for nine hours. The work of rescue was 
directed by R. J. Holland, superintendent of the operation, 
who worked with the rescue party in a space so small that 
the coal and refuse had to be removed in buckets. When the 
men were reached one was uninjured, but it was necessary 
to remove his companion to the hospital, as he had been 
bruised and lacerated by timbers. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—The towns on the Ohio River dependent 


on the Pittsburgh disrict for coal are facing a fuel shortage. | 


For the first time in many years the river operators have 
announced that no coal was available for water shipment. 
Because of the industrial activity all the available coal is 
being used in local plants. Officers of the largest mining 
companies interviewed held out no hope of an early resump- 
tion of shipments to river points, although it was thought a 
few tows would go out next week. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The car supply in the bituminous 
trade has become so acute that one of the prominent shippers 
in this city has adopted a rather novel plan to urge prompt 
unloading by his customers. In each letter sent out a blotter 
is inserted, showing in glaring red type the following: “Keep 
the Cars Moving—Kindly release your cars immediately, re- 
gardless of the free time limit, and insist that the railroad 
move them promptly. This will help you and help our car 
supply. Short car supply means higher prices.’ 


Louisville, Ky.—The coal-carrying trade has been taking a 
good deal of interest in the launching for the Inland Naviga- 
tion Co., of New Orleans, at the Howard Shipyards, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., of the first of what is described as a fleet of 35 
power barges, of large size, operated by oil engines and con- 
structed of steel. The fleet is to be equipped electrically 
throughout, even to wireless apparatus, and it is said will 
operate at a rate about 75 per cent. of the rail rates, provid- 
ing at the same time for transfer of freight from cars to 
barge, ete. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The case of James H. Minds and Julia 
A. Matz against the Pennsylvania R.R., in which they sue to 
recover $65,183.68 allowed them by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for car discrimination, has been postponed until 
the February term. After spending three days in taking tes- 
timony a clerical error was discovered in the report from 
the commission. The error would have in no way affected the 
evidence and the judge suggested that it be corrected in 
court. The attorneys for the railroad, however, declined to 
agree and the case was then held over. 


Whitesburg, Ky. What are apparently well-founded re- 
ports are being circulated in this and adjoining counties to 
the effect that the Virginian R.R. is preparing to extend its 
line from a point near Bluefield, W. Va., through Buchanan, 
Va., and the Peter and Levisa Fork region of Pike County, 
terminating at Shelby Junction, on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R., a distance of about 65 miles. This is one of the most 
extensive coal fields in the section now undeveloped. En- 
gineers are reported to have completed the survey and it is 
expected that the contract will be let in the near future. 


Jefferson City—The Missouri Public Service Commission, 
which recently granted the railroads of Missouri increases of 
5 per cent. in freight rates on many commodities, refused the 
carriers’ application for increases on hard coal, soft coal and 
fuel oil. The coal men also derive advantage from the com- 
mission’s joint order ruling. The practice has been, when a 
shipment passed from one railroad to another, for the second 
road to make the same basic rate as if the shipment orig- 
inated on that road. Under the joint order the road to which 
the shipment is transferred must carry it on at the rate which 
would have been charged for the distance by the road on 
which the shipment originated, if there had been no transfer. 
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was a distinct disappointment in the trade. Bituminous B : 
improved and little free coal available. Hampton Roads g 3 
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exports touch a new low point. Cold snap counteracts a slow- 

ing-up tendency in the Lake trade. Boston News Bureau—It is a rather peculiar situation. 
Anthracite—The month of November has been a distinct Reports from general trade continue favorable. There is a 


disappointment to the anthracite trade, although the tonnage 
statement will very probably show close to a normal move- 
ment. A sharp activity was anticipated, but this was dis- 
pelled by the mild weather which exerted a depressing effect. 
Some collieries have already been forced to suspend opera- 
tion, due to inadequate car supply and a protracted spell of 
cold weather, such as marked the opening days of the current 
week, would clean up most of the surplus at the large dis- 
tributing centers. It is noted that one road has already 
declared an embargo against all freight, except perishable. 
Further evidence of the concern felt over the impending wage 
conferences is noted in the surprisingly few bids received on 
some large municipal contracts which indicates the distinct 
hesitancy about commitments beyond Apr. 1. 


Bituminous—The simultaneous resumption of activity at 
a number of industrial plants, together with a continuation 
of active operations at others, created a mild spurt in bitu- 
minous during the past week. Brokers are snapping up any 
loose tonnages that appear, while the available supply of free 
coal is steadily becoming more restricted and buyers are 
obliged to act quickly. The movement is becoming more and 
more confined to contracts on which shippers are steadily 
losing ground. The congestion of freight is adding to the 
seriousness of the _ situation. The increased demand has 
accentuated the car shortage, the supply now being a little 
better than 50% requirements, and this has had a notable 
tendency to firm up prices still further. 


Exports—With the situation as regards ocean freights 
growing more acute every day, and scarcely any charters 
being negotiated, prospective exporters are gradually losing 
interest in the foreign business. There has been an increase 
in foreign inquiries during the past week, but as these 
invariably specify that the shippers shall provide vessels, the 
inquiries are receiving scant attention. The supply at export- 
ing points continues substantially above normal, and the 
movement both coastwise and export is the source of no little 
disappointment. The dumpings over the Hampton Roads for 
last week touched the lowest point at any time since the 
boom in the export trade began. 


Lake Market—There has been a slight tendency to slow 
down due to the approaching close of navigation and the 
uncertainty as to an outlet for the coal now going into the 
Lake trade, but the recent cold snap, accompanied by a snow 
flurry, together with the continued expansion in the steam 
consumption, have maintained the market in excellent shape. 
The car-supply question has now arrived at the point where 
some roads are being forced to declare temporary embargos 
against coal shipments in certain directions, until the line 
can be cleared and the congestion relieved. Inclement weather 
in the far Northwest has driven consumers into the market, 
with the result that there has been a notable increase in the 
shipments out from the upper Lake ports, while arrivals on 
the other hand have been seriously interrupted by severe 
storms. 


Middle West—The colder weather has caused a sharp rush 
for coal, and the increased demand has been reflected all 
along the line back to the mines. Yards are heavily stocked, 
but the general demand has made a perceptible impression 
on the surpluses and dealers and jobbers are being gradually 
forced into the market. Prices are being sustained in the 
most impressive manner, and the first protracted cold snap 
will undoubtedly force quotations to new high levels on this 
movement. Northwestern points are showing renewed inter- 
est in the market, and a still heavier demand from the rail- 
roads for storage coal has had a stiffening effect on prices. 
In the few instances where orders are lacking, rigid curtail- 
ment is put into effect. 

A Year Ago—tThe cold snap failed to precipitate the ex- 
pected activity in anthracite. Some favorable developments 
in bituminous but still much pressure to move tonnage. High 
ocean rates restrict foreign shipping. 


strong demand for commodities both from foreign.and domes- 
tic sources. Prices of raw and manufactured products are 
advancing rather than declining. The activity has resulted 
in no impairment of money;.in fact, the facilities are present 
for a much greater expansion of credit. Sterling exchange 
holds fairly firm, considering our enormous credit balances. 
Railroad earnings are commencing to feel the general busi- 
ness betterment. Looking for vulnerable spots, the most 
adverse feature is, of course, the war. Attention is closely 
riveted on the Balkan situation. 


Dry Goods Economist—With conditions everywhere re- 
ported as strongly on the up-grade, retailers throughout the 
country are entering on the holiday season with decided 
optimism. There is every indication, indeed, that stores in 
every section will have an unusually good business, while in 
some centers it bids fair to be phenomenal. Orders with 
manufacturers and wholesalers, as is usual at this period, are 
of a filling-in character, though attention is being given to 
such new lines for spring as are now being offered. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Still strong with 
an upward tendency, the wool market is most emphatically a 
sellers’ one. Prices continue to harden slowly. Standard 
Australian, grease, and foreign wools and in fact any regular 
grade meet with a ready market. A dealer in pulled wools 
sold a quantity during the week under review at the best 
prices of the season, and, in fact, during the same week, the 
best prices for all time. Dealers who have been holding ter- 
ritory wools are now realizing the profits on them. Manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize that Boston is the cheapest 
market in the world. 


Bradstreet’s — Further trade accompanies 
greater industrial activity, higher prices, better collections, 
increased demand for money, record bank deposits, sharp 
reduction in unemployment, heavier payrolls, a big movement 
of grain, and lower temperatures over a wide area, which 
latter has given snap to retail trade in seasonable wearing 
apparel. Rain has helped winter wheat, and cold weather far 
south has put a period to cotton growth. Final purveyors, 
short of goods as they are, and feeling certain of sustained 
growth in business, are buying freely from wholeale houses 
as well as from jobbers. 


progress’ in 


Dun—Fresh impetus to the forward movement is imparted 
by lower temperatures in many sections, which stimulate the 
demand for all classes of seasonable merchandise, notably 
clothing, footwear and fuel. As retail distribution quickens 
and broadens, wholesale departments in turn benefit and 
reports from all parts of the country are remarkably uniform 
in disclosing progressive improvement. Not only does busi- 
ness continue highly favorable in actual performance, but 
there is every promise, especially in industrial lines, of a 
degree of expansion limited only by facilities. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is well ahead of a year ago—more seasonable 
weather being a factor in the increase. Road sales are heavy 
for immediate delivery, and are showing handsome increases 
for spring delivery. Customers have been in the market in 
about equal numbers to last year. Collections are improved. 
Merchandise is scarce in many lines, and prices are advancing. 


The Southern Lumberman—While numerous price ad- 
vances have been made by individual mills during the past 
week, especially on such stock as those particular mills hap- 
pen to be short on, the general level of prices has remained 
practically at the advances announced last week, the only 
further increases being noted on No. 2 boards and in certain 
items of dimension. All car material has been in particularly 
good demand the past week, with especial call noted for 
decking. The market for hardwood lumber has shown no 
great change during the past week, the steadily increasing 
and well-distributed demand which has been noted for the 
past several weeks continuing. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River demand rather flat, although 
prices are more consistent. Boston, Mystic Wharf, price war 
still effective. Georges Creek in good supply, except all-rail, 
Most of Pennsylvania grades sold up for present. Water 
freights continue high. Delays beginning on anthracite. 


Bituminous—There is no snap to the market on Hampton 
Roads coals. While a fair volume is coming forward on 
contracts there have been further accumulations at the load- 
ing piers on account of the slow movement of vessels. Car 
supply, too, on the Southern roads has been excellent. The 
demand for the smokeless coals seems to have flattened out 
the past fortnight or so, even the export trade failing to 
materialize. At the same time there are distributors in this 
territory who are behind on their orders, although not yet 
to the extent of chartering at current freight rates. Practi- 
cally the only spot demand is among the shippers themselves, 
trading as they happen to be long or short for the time being. 
Prices show no change, although possibly the $2.85 f.o.b. 
basis for current sales is more consistently maintained than 
a month ago. 

The Pennsylvania situation is developing faster than was 
expected. The shortage of cars has been given so much 
publicity that consumers everywhere have been trying to 
accumulate coal and with this extra demand at a time when 
most mines are getting only about 60% of the usual car 
supply, the operators have their hands full. Some of the 
larger consumers are getting apprehensive and early in the 
week there were such strong efforts to secure options in 
anticipation of a flurry that practically none of the ship- 
pers would take new business at any price. As high as $1.75 
has been paid for fair grade Clearfields and there is every 
prospect of higher prices soon. One or two blocking snow- 
storms would make things look interesting. 


Water Freights are nominal at $1.10, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, on large vessels, and very little tonnage available. 
It is felt the advance is due to those shippers who let their 
steamers go off-shore and now are obliged to replace them 
with other carriers. The flurry in coastwise rates therefore 
is a direct result of the high ocean freights that have pre- 
vailed all season. 


Anthracite—The continued high winds have put the ship- 
ping companies behind on their orders, and from now on 
there will probably be delay in filling requisitions. The 
volume of bituminous coming forward from Philadelphia is 
curtailing the amount of barge tonnage available for an- 
thracite from that port, and if retailers here had not been 
forehanded during the summer many of them would now be 
anxious over supplies. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
GClearfiélds. ose... in a« ssn 224002. 8a192.,.00@3. 10 ee ascii $1.10@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2:50@3.05 2.75@38.30 .......... 1.30@1.80 


Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@2.95 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.65@3.83; Providence, $3.63@3.78; and f.o.b. loading ports 
at Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite market active with good prices. Demand heavy 
and little coal at Tidewater. High grades steam coals scarce 
due to freight congestion. Dealers not bidding on city busi- 
ness. Bituminous situation bracing up. Higher prices looked 
for. Operators handicapped by car and labor situation. 


Anthracite—There is considerable activity in the hard coal 
market both at Tidewater and on the line. While there has 
been no great delay in filling orders, shippers are becoming 
worried and a few days of weather similar to that in the 
early part of the week would clean up the little surplus 
now on the docks. All sizes are active and the high grade 
steam sizes are practically out of the market. 

Shippers are anxious about getting coal forward, but the 
congestion on the railroads is holding everything back. One 
road has already ordered an embargo on all shipments ex- 
cepting perishable freight and live stock. 

That dealers are looking well into the future was demon- 
strated this week when bids were opened by city authorities 
for nearly 8,000 tons of hard coal. Only 11 bids were re- 
ceived, most dealers preferring not to commit themselves 
as to deliveries with the working agreement of the miners 
expiring on Apr. 1. Dealers in large tonnages of the steam 
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sizes are hesitating about closing new contracts. One dealer 
quoted prices 15c. higher than those now existing and much 
to his surprise was accepted. 

Shippers are practically selling from hand to mouth, but 
the situation is not as yet causing any serious trouble. Stove 
and nut sizes are the shortest and command slight premiums, 
Egg is the longest and stray lots have been quoted at from 
5 to 10c. below company circulars. Pea is in good demand. 
Of the buckwheat coals, No. 3 is practically out of the mar- 
ket except some of the cheaper grades and these are bring- 
ing nearly full circular. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Brokent. 4. nance ee TOO $5.10 

Ege. Doe weak he rer as 5.30 $5.20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
Stove Wed es ope eel COEDS OU. 5.25@5.30 5.35 5.30@5.35 
Chestnutag en te ani 5.55 5.40@5.55 5.60 5.50@5.60 
Pes... cca oe tee 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwheatiicse ai). 465 PARES 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
Rice... aout nent eee Deen 1.85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
Barley eee ee te 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—Prices are on the up-grade and little coal, 
except the cheaper grades, can be had at less than $2.85 
f.o.b., while the majority of the coals touched the $3 mark or 
more. There is a limited supply and buyers have to act 
quickly. Boats are scarce and freight rates are stiffening. 
Operators are doing their utmost to keep up with the de- 
mand, but their efforts are curtailed by the car and labor 
difficulties. The labor question is becoming more uncertain 
as the season advances and freight congestion is adding 
to the seriousness of the situation . 

Mine quotations are stronger and $1.35 is about the lowest 
figure noted for low-grade coals. Line quotations are about 
5e. less than at Tidewater. If temperatures continue low 
Tidewater quotations will be higher next week. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater for various 
grades, are about as follows: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@38.00 1.40@1.45 


Clearfield: 
Medium... cts. aces e eo) (2.G0@2-Sb.5- 2. S0@2:85 a eee 1.25@1.35 
OrdinaryAuee tee ee 2.75@2:80 22:'75@2.80 oe. ae 1.20@1.25 
Broad Top Mountain...... YOR acm Cen ano beunan bad: 1.25@1.45 
Cambria County: 
Souths Hoiciae 4 sere 8. 0O5@S. 10: Da erasceteance Netra tee 1.50@1.60 
Nanty Glo... ch osieee > 2.95@3:. 000) Sintec e eee 1.40@1.50 
Barnesboro's:. te, oavicn ie ae +0 2.00) en reeieny ves eee ee 1.30@1.35 
Somerset County: 
Quemahouing nei ela: cia 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Medium.............. 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
Liatrobesceusennsncenen 2570@2.75. SIRS eee 1.15@1.20 
Greensburg... 0.1.1... 2.90@s':00, BS fee eee 1.25@1.35 
Westmoreland........ 3. 20@3)' 30, Be cesta eer eee 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont % 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 90@1.10 
Fairmont mine-run................ 2.70@2.75 2.70@2.75 -90@1.00 
Steam oo coset aan sul enies os peepee! Be. €0@2,80) 2. 70G)2 SOm tooo ae 
Western) Maryland: ene epee 2.75@2.85 2.70@2.80 1.20@1.30 
PHILADELPHIA 


Warm weather affects anthracite, but good tonnage mov- 
ing. Movement slow and short car supply closes some mines. 
Ege and nut slightly off. Stove well held and pea firm at 
$2.25. Bituminous active, but car supply short. 

Anthracite—Business for November has been somewhat 
disappointing. Several weeks of mild weather is sure to 
have a depressing effect on the market, and both shippers 
and retailers have been annoyed at the slack business. 
Despite the fact that there has been no exceptional activity 
there has been much complaint of slow deliveries. In many 
instances coal has been in transit a week or more. When 
severe weather sets in and the real rush comes, there is 
sure to be trouble. Besides delays on the railroads, heavy 
orders from the consumers will be a tax on teams and motor- 
trucks, with the added expense of extra help and late hours 
in the yards. The car supply became so acute this week 
that a number of collieries had to close down completely. 
One of the largest companies had six operations idle for half 
the week, with the prospect that a further shut-down would 
be necessary. 

Confidential information is to the effect that it has 
been a distinct effort on the part of the retail men to keep 
their credits in high standing. But the dealers feel that 
the extra effort at this time will be well worth while in 
event of a suspension. If the state tax is finally refunded 
it will be more of a windfall than some would care to 
admit. Two lean years, including several cut-price cam- 
paigns have made profits dwindle most discouragingly. It is 
now understood that there is small probability of any of the 
refund being made before a year or more at the least. It 
will take six months for the court to act on the request 
for a rehearing and if it is then allowed it will take a year 
to re-submit the case. 
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Broken, as usual, is being well cared for. Egg coal is 
moving in fair volume, although several sales are noted at 
from 15c. to 25¢c. below regular circular. While stove coal 
is still in demand the rush on this size has slowed down for 
the time being. Chestnut has been weaker and in some 
instances has been sold to the larger buyers at a slight 
reduction, including tax off. Pea coal has undeniably stif- 
fened and no new orders are being taken at less than $2.25 
and tax. Of course this does not in any way affect the big 
business which is protected up to Jan. 1 at $2 and tax. The 
time is rapidly approaching when the dealers who are now 
selling this size at $4.50 and $4.75 in their customers’ cellars 
will see what a poor business proposition it is to sacrifice 
their advantage in buying. 

The circular prices per gross ton at mines and for the 
tide shipments f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
PSTORE Te iii Gres sectesaicus + $3.50 $4.75 PGS eee a RCA a en $2.50 $3.25 
Po 6 ee 3.70 5.00 Buckwheat. . 1.50 2.25 
BtOVer ace ce ee ies ae 4.00 5.00 EUIGORS, ore cuchote an, onelels 85 a1ez6 
Chestinith, +5 o. wtee «2. 4.15 5.25 Barleyseternse .60 1250 


Bituminous—The trade was given a decided impetus this 
week, due apparently to a simultaneous resumption at a 
number of industrial plants. The sudden spurt served to 
accentuate the difficulty of the car supply, and on account 
of the inability to fill orders the prices on all grades nat- 
urally showed an increase, with one or two exceptions. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.85@1.45 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.20@1.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.00@1.05 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.15@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.25@1.30 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.05@1.10 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.00@1.05 
BALTIMGRE 
Car supply still below 66%. Wessels scarce. Restricted 


sales and growing demand send prices upward. 


With a car supply in Western Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
* West Virginia during the past week that averaged about 60% 
of actual requirements, shippers fell behind still farther on 
contract obligations the past week. The Thanksgiving holi- 
day helped the railroads to catch up somewhat on the move- 
ment. 

Slow deliveries are beginning to tell on the anthracite 
trade. There is also a growing belief that a strike is in- 
evitable in the spring. It would not be at all surprising to 
see an advance in prices above what is the usual high winter 
rate. While yard supplies are still fair, a cold wave would 
soon wipe out the better part of this reserve. 

Prices in gross tons to the trade may be quoted about as 
follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 

Geo. Crk. Big Vein $1.80 $2.98 Ordinary mine run $1.00 $2.38 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.50 2.68 Ordinary ?....... 1.10 2)53 
Clearfield..:...:.. 1.30 2.48 Ordinary slack.... 1.00 2.43 
South Fork....... 1.45 2.63 Low sulphur mine- 
LAtTODE. cise. nas 3 1.25 2.33 run. ee pe 30 2.68@2.73 
Somerset (best)... 1.40 2.58 Low sulphur 3 40 2.83 
Somerset (good)... 1.25 2.43 Low sulphur _ 
Ocean bg eaten aan ee slack....... 1.00@1.05 2.48@2.48 

DESOTO vives sls, ysi8 , 2. * i 
Miller Vein....... 1.30 2.38 era, B Outside see 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Export shipments light. Government takings fair. 
Custom House ruling concerning bunkering. 


Coal shipments from tidewater have not been as heavy as 
expected, both as regards export and coastwise movement. 
The government, however, has taken a fair quantity, having 
loaded two large colliers and a quantity of coal for bunkers. 
The coastwise movement, as usual, has gone to the New 
England ports, the largest amount going to Boston and 
Providence, with other fair shipments to Salem, Fall River, 
Pawtucket, Lynn and Plymouth. 

The accumulation at tidewater is still above normal, al- 
though a number of shippers with large contracts to take care 
of have at times during the week been short. The largest 
portion of the coal moving has been Pocahontas and New 
River mine-run, with some few cargoes of nut and slack 
and high volatiles. Of the high volatile coal, there is only 
a small amount on hand, but there is little demand for this 
grade in any case. 

Notice has been received by local shippers that after 
Nov. 17 vessels calling at this port for bunker coal only would 
not be compelled to enter and clear at the Custom House 
unless remaining in port more than 48 hr. This notice will 
be of great assistance to shippers where steamers arrive after 
Custom, House hours and will mean a great saving in time 
to the owners of the vessels. 


New 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad | Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Noy.6 Nov.13 Nov. 20 
Norfolk & Western.... 163,920 126,145 120,590 133,329 100,598 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 81,517 74,028 78,210 70,282 67,209 
Virginian, 2o.e ae 51,304 78,237 46,952 72,888 39,485 

Totals... Waaaee ues 296,741 278,410 245,752 276,499 207,292 
Pp easeeaeseeasesTvaneEsoaLSesEOTbEe4| ARES HSNUT PARES SULSSA HOURS RES AREAS AREAS MONE HELD DOETEAEOSUBESESSNES PESETSSEDSEARIADSTSOES[APD4ARSAESESULSEVANDSESLEESSESEDSISEISOEAECIATSSSESULSSSUACTSSTECESS 
: Ocean Charters, Clearances : 
: and Freigihts : 
| MRO ia he to aS en At cedar ee Ae 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week’ 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 

F. Imckenbach Havana 1,926 Turbinia River Plate 1,998 
A. W. Robin- Kennebec Galveston 1,913 

son Mayport 423 1.15 Marguerite Jucaro 1,475 
EB. Anderson Halifax 211 Bygland Preston? 1,464 
Sonora Cienfuegos 1,186 Delawanna Mayport 2,000 
M. R. Bohan- 1 And Banes 

. Boo ynn : ? 
C. Water Rosario 2,362 VIRGINIA 
Ocland Martinique 1,874 R. Palmer Buenos Aires2,125 
Andreta Mediterranean C. Accame Port Militar 2,504 11.28 
S. Gaspara Mediterranean 
Inca Mayport 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Nov. 20: 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Denis? Para 1,847 Langhorne? Boston 
Genova? Savona 4,946 Kimberton? Portland 
Messicano? Naples 3,261 Pennypack? Augusta 
Tabor? Curacao 5,400 Beechwood7 Brookline 
Cesare? Bagnoli 4,900 Oak Hill’ Portland 
H. Palmer? Lisbon 2,500 Molinol? Portsmouth 
M.E.Palmer? Buenos Aires 1,978 W. Booth Lynn 825 
Europa? Vera Cruz eer ye pens 
. Luckenbac avana 1,926 
NEWPORT NEWS E. R. Hunt Arroyo 1,926 
O. J. Olsen® Port au Spain 2,151 Saucon’? Salem 
H. T. Scott5 Cuba 1,829 Thomaston7 Malden 
Hermod® Barbados 4,472 Glendower7 E. Cambridge 
Oaxaca® 1,387 Ontelsunee” Boston 
PHILADELPHIA Robesonia Dorchester 
= pier gel eak 2,000 BALTIMORE 
ASS Antilla 2,441 Marionga Italy 5,136 
G.E. Warren Bangor |. Margueritte Cuba 2,516 
Cocalico” E. Cambridge Oceanc Bognoli di Na- 
Draper” a E. Boston poli, Italy 5,400 
Br eens ae Turbinia Buenos Ayres 4,300 
Hammon a7 Hallowell Sangstead Honduras 650 
xeter? angor 
Tulpehocken? Augusta SEO eee 
Wiconisco7 Bangor Canada 480 
Phoenix7 Bangor Argentina 48 
Alf Barrios Irland 320 
Manatawny’ Hallowell Canada 1,323 
Cleona7 Bosten Costa Rica : 10 
Mahanoy? Boston Canada 748 
Barry? Commercial Venezuela 30 
B. Ridge’? Boston Trinidad 495 
Enterprise? Everett England 11 
Farmand S. la Grande 1,901 Duitch West Indies 2 
Petra Port Limon Italy 50 


1 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
& Bullitt, Inc. * Baker Whiteley. 
™ Phila. & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The freight situation grows more acute daily, and al- 
though we occasionally charter a steamer for export coal, it is 
more than difficult to secure tonnage even at the high rates 
now current. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


2 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 


1 ; ° Castner, Curran 
° Berwind White. 


6 Smokeless Fuel Co. 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana. . soe eis ee aero Lb 7O@S7 2b a Bermudas cccese seen $3.50@ 4.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 00@a.50> “Vera. Crugiic cc. coteo. 5.00@ 6.00 
Cienfuegos..).03425 seme : (25@3.75 eee: Sot oes 5.00@ 6.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 4.00@4.50 Rio.. He a ua re 10.80@11.40 
Sti Lucis= &. .iaeowecte se 4.00@4.50 Santow®a fy) ieee Ad 40@12.00 
St.) Thomash’. cs. saeelanae 3.50@4.00 Montevideo............ 12.00 
Barbados: s foatar ssvelaicests 4.00@4.50 Buenos Aires or La Ear hed 
RG bets [ed Noein ogc we rcic 3.50@4.00 Rosario.. .13.20 
Curachotedscadandetaee 4.00 West Coast of Italy... 19 .20@20.40 
Santiago... cewsis cee cc 3.50@4.00 Barcelona**.... ..18.00@19.20 
Guantanamo, 3.50@4.00 Valparaiso or Callac....11 -.00@12.00 
Demerara.. 6.00@7.00 Marseilles.. aa ace be |) 





* Conalonesst paying dockage dues. ** Spanish ied ic account. Tf Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Domestic demand improved. Operations at 75% with fair 
labor supply and more car shortages. Stock of slack small, 
Searcity of Lake vessel tonnage for 1916 predicted. 


Domestic demand has improved materially with colder 
weather and is now about normal. Line demand shows no 
material improvement, while railroad consumption is a trifle 
heavier. 

Car shortages are still more in evidence and more or less 
of a congestion is likely in the next few weeks, until cars 
tied up in the Lake trade are all returned. There has been 
no noticeable softening in the market by reason of the ap- 
proaching close of Lake shipments, but the market is cer- 
tainly not stronger, except as to slack, which is scarce al- 
ready and is likely to have to be made by crushing before the 
winter is over. Some stocks have been accumulated at mines, 
but far less than the usual quantities. Labor supply is fair 
and operations are at about 75% of capacity. 

We quote free coal as follows: Slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, 
$1.15@1.20; %-in., $1.25@1.85; 1%-in., $1.85@1.45; contract 
coal, to Apr. 1: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut, $1@1.10; mine-run, 
$1.15@1.25; %-in., $1.20@1.30; 14%4-in., $1.30@1.40, all per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

While it is taking a far look ahead, it is of interest to note 
that the iron industry expects a very heavy movement of iron 
ore down the Lakes next season, limited only by the capacity 
of the fleet, and it is stated in iron ore circles that an un- 
usual proportion of the boats will go up the Lake light, so 
that there may be difficulty in moving coal. Already a great 
deal of vessel tonnage has been chartered for ore. 


BUFFALO 
General dullness in bituminous, but it is not expected to 
last. Anthracite varies with the weather. Lake closing will 
form new basis. 


Bituminous—The trade has been dull for a week or so 
though almost everybody regards this as a temporary condi- 
tion. At the same time the approaching end of the Lake sea- 
son has the usual influence; when the shipments to the Lakes 
stop there will be a large amount of additional coal, with 
slack leading, thrown on the market. It is quite possible that 
some of the Lake shippers have already anticipated the situ- 
ation and sent their surplus this way. Other dealers who are 
extensive operators deny that the dullness amounts to any- 
thing and report that they are short of coal. The car short- 
age is still increasing and should there be an early period of 
snowy weather there are indications of a runaway market. 

Prices are not so strong as they were a week ago, though 
not declining: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
itech PRR epee chs ol eens eat he mis $2.80 $2.50 $2.55 
“hree-quartert .nc.sc ako eee 2.65 2:30" « \ a ee 
Mine Tus ceeiae ein erences inl See eee 2:55 2.20 2.30 
Slacks.) 5 os-aee weiooee 25 1.90 2.30 


Quotations are f.o.b. cars at Buffalo or the Niagara bridges 
and per short ton except east of Rochester or Kingston, Ont. 


Anthracite—The trade is very unsteady, on account of the 
continued return of mild weather; when it snows the demand 
is good, but it falls off just as soon as the sun comes out. 
Independent jobbers find it easy to get standard prices, but 
hard to get the coal. The car shortage has much to do with 
this. Anthracite shippers are decidedly uneasy over the tax 
complications and look for troublous times before the matter 
is straightened out. Some of them did not pretend to add the 
tax to their prices and claim they are exempt from any re- 
fund. Prices remain strong as follows: Grate, $5.60; egg and 
stove, $5.85; chestnut, $6.10; pea, $4.30; buckwheat, $3.25, per 
long ton, f.o.b. cars, or with 25c. additicnal for delivery on 
board vessel. Prices include the Pennsylvania state tax. 

Lake shippers of anthracite are anxious to continue till 
the end of navigation, but though the fleet is large here, on 
account of the great amount of grain arriving, coal rates are 
advancing. Tonnage to Lake Michigan is difficult to get at 
any rate. Lake shipments for the week were 104,750 tons. 
Shippers will remain in the market till the end of the season. 


TORONTO, CAN. 

Colder weather helps the trade. 
closed. 

The colder weather has resulted in an increased demand 
for anthracite. Dealers are keeping large stocks on hand in 
view of an anticipated rise in prices, so that the car shortage 
does not materially affect present conditions. Large con- 


Navigation practically 
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sumers have been urged to prepare for increased prices and 
delayed deliveries by stocking up more freely, but as a rule 
prefer to buy only for immediate requirements. Navigation 
has practically closed for the season and only few more 
consignments will be received by water. Slack continues 
much in demand. 

Quotations per short ton for best grades are: Retail, 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $7.75; grate, $7.50; pea, $6.50. 
Bituminous, retail steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25@4.50; do- 


mestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at des- 
tination, three-quarter lump, $3.79; screenings, $3.15. 
COLUMBUS 


More strength in domestic lines, due to lower temperatures. 
Steam trade is still good and the market is generally satis- 
factory. Prices firm ali along the line. 

With the coming of colder weather, dealers are having a 
better trade, which is reflected upon the operators by larger 
orders. Generally speaking, retail stocks are not large and 
a little movement forces the dealers into the market. Many 
orders are accompanied with requests for immediate ship- 
ment. ; 

Orders for steam tonnage are also gradually increasing 
as manufacturing continues to expand. Railroads are buying 
more and producers believe that demand will continue to im- 
prove. Prices all along the line remain strong and there are 
some indications of an advance shortly. 

The Lake trade is coming to a close. There is still about 
a week for the shipment of stocks to the Northwest, but 
the time is limited. The season on the whole was not as 
active as previous years, althought a considerable tonnage 
was shipped to the head of the Lakes. 

Retail prices are firm and all changes are toward higher 
levels. The contract season is expected to open with a rush 
shortly after the first of the year, as many contracts expire 
about that time. The car shortage which has been delaying 
shipments is apparently growing worse. Many shippers look 
for a real stringency in cars in the near future. 


Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short ton, are as 

follows: 
Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump.............-- $1.60 $1365. O( tog | Bee 

Inch anda quarters: sci rneseene 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 

Three-quarter-inch.............. 130 1405 Pee sh eis 

Nut. ee sc oe eee 1.25 1.280 Ar Sse ae 1.25 

Miné=ramy ca ie iat inode ates oben teres 1.15 1320 1.05 1.10 

Nut, pea andsslackiiw-s eo aera .70 .75 .65 .60 

Coarse’slack sy ethene eee ote .60 .65 <0 .50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended: 
District Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. District Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
30 6 13 20 30 6 13 20 


Cambridge. 65 70 70 15 
Jackson.... 50 45 40 45 Massillon.. 70 70 70 75 
Pomeroy... 90 85 85 85 Eastern O.. 80 80 75 80 
Crooksville. 65 65 65 65 Average... 69 68 65 69 


TOLEDO 


Insurance protection on Lake boats expires Dec. 10. 
mines operating well. Market stiffening. 

Business, especially among the retail yards, has been bet- 
ter, owing to the colder weather. There has been no change 
in prices, although all lines are holding a little more firmly 
to the list than has been the case. Pocahontas has been in- 
clined to be a little soft in the prepared sizes, although there 
is a fair general demand. West Virginia has been much 
stronger so far as steam lines are concerned, although the 
domestic grades have shown some weakness. There is a 
marked stiffening on slack, which is in strong demand and 
small supply. There is much complaint here of car shortage 
and the late Lake trade has been greatly retarded owing to 
the difficulty experienced in securing sufficient cars to move 
the coal. 

The Lake season is nearing its close, as insurance on 
Lake-going vessels will expire Dec. 10. The Lake trade on 
coal has been fairly strong despite fears early in the season 
that the business would be light. Late fall trade has been 
good and an immense amount of coal has been handled at the 
Toledo docks, : 

Reports from Sandusky state that a rush of coal to the 
north began several weeks ago, but has been interrupted re- 
cently by severe storms. A number of coal boats due at the 
Pennsylvania docks in that city were held up this week due 
to that cause. 


Hocking... 65 60 50 60 


Ohio 


DETROIT 
Better conditions in the steam coal trade. 
brings more sales of domestic and anthracite. 
in Lake trade. 
Bituminous 
noted. 


Cold weather 
Vessels scarce 





Improvement in demand for steam coal is 
Although the buying is not greatly increased, the 
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orders are more regular than during the last few weeks. 
Lack of adequate railroad equipment is causing a silght delay 
in deliveries. Despite the announcement of a temporary 
embargo, some of the shippers fear it will be lifted only to be 
renewed. 

Frosty weather, snow and cold rain have imparted a 
stimulating influence to the domestic trade. Retailers are 
doing a larger business and shippers look for renewal orders 


soon. Very little consignment stock is now coming to forced 
sale. 

Anthracite—Consumers of anthracite are still buying 
somewhat cautiously, although colder weather has braced 


up the market. Retail stocks seem to be holding out well, as 
the shippers are getting only a small amount of new busi- 
ness. 

In the Lake trade, shippers are having much trouble get- 
ting vessel capacity, as carriers have lost so much time 
recently in storms that they are running behind on ore and 
grain schedules. 

CINCINNATI 


Colder weather has increased domestic demand and in- 
quiries are heavier. Car supply becoming tighter and a 
shortage of fuel is predicted. 

The coldest weather of the season has caused a marked 
increase in the demand for domestic coal and brought the 
retailers into the market in considerable numbers. With 
the totally inadequate car supply this increased demand has 
accentuated the relative scarcity of fuel, and from now on 
the demand is very likely to run considerably ahead of the 
supply. Prices are stiffening daily, although in some cases 
quotations have little reference to actual movements, be- 
cause of the inability of some of the mines to make deliv- 
eries. The turn in the market has apparently come, and 
consumers who have delayed buying will probably find that 
they waited too long. 


LOUISVILLE 

Lower temperatures stimulate domestic business. 
stronger. 

Arrival of cooler weather has helped the Kentucky market 
considerably, especially on domestic coals. Steam sizes have 
been very much in demand for the last several weeks and 
prices are advancing. Sales for the week, long-ton basis, 
f.o.b. mines, have been recorded at from $1.75 to $2.10, with 
$1.85 a price prevailing on a considerable proportion. Nut 
and slack is selling at from 50c. up. There is said to be vir- 
tually none of the low grades on the market. 


Prices 


SOO 
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COKE 


SCOOT te 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt furnace coke still easier. Contract business practi- 
cally all closed. Foundry coke steady with fair demand. 
Production and shipments slightly heavier. 

The market for furnace coke for spot or prompt shipment 
has ‘weakened further. Demand was light at the close of 
last week and is no better this week. Operators have in 
several cases accumulated fair surpluses, which they are 
holding as well as they can. Production appears to be heav- 
ier, as the men are working well to accumulate some Christ- 
mas money, and consumption is not increased. It appears 
that if there is to be any shortage of coke it will fall in 
January rather than before Christmas. Fannie furnace, West 
Middlesex, Penn., has gone into blast, and McKeefrey at 
Leetonia, O., is to blow in shortly, but it is understood both 
furnaces are covered for coke. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 
have contracted for the remainder of their coke for 1916 and 
with this business and that of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co., reported last week, out, of the way there is hardly any 
more contract business, to be done. : 

Foundry coke is in fair demand, perhaps in better demand 
than a fortnight ago. There is no rush to cover on contracts 
for the first half of 1916, as operators advanced prices before 
buyers showed much interest and the buyers now feel they 
can do as well later in the year as now. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2.15@2.25; contract furnace, first half, $2.35@2.50; 
year, $2.25@2.35; prompt and contract foundry, $2.90 @3.15, 
all per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville 
and lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 13 at 
427,381 tons, an increase of 3,219 tons, and shipments at 430,- 
503 tons, an increase of 4,410 tons. 


Bufftalo—The trade is brisk and prices firm. Many ovens 
are sold to capacity. There is practically no stock coke offer- 
ing, except some ovens that are selling a little 48-hr. product 
as stock. Best 72-hr. foundry sells at $5 up. 


Y 
AGE 909 
Columbus—There is an increasing demand for coke and 
prices are advancing. 
Chicagzo—Coke continues to be in urgent demand, with 


jobbers and dealers selling all they can obtain at high prices. 
Gas house and byproduct sizes are strong, and there does 
not seem to be enough foundry coke available for this terri- 
tory. Much higher prices are predicted. Prices per net ton 
of 2,000 lb. f.0.b. cars Chacago, are as follows: Byproduct, 
foundry, $5.50@5.75; byproduct domestic, $4.75@5; Connells- 
ville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; gas coke, $4@4.25. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Colder weather stimulates interest. Damestic coals easy. 
Steam buying stronger. Eastern coals spotty. 

A substantial drop in the temperature has brought about 
increased buying in domestic coals, though these sizes are 
not moving as rapidly as anticipated; but undoubtedly they 
will gain momentum if seasonable weather continues. Yard 
sales have been brisk, and if the low temperature continues 
wholesalers will soon be very active replenishing stocks. 
Yards are heavily stocked, but these stocks have decreased 
perceptibly during the last few days. 

The demand for steam coals has improved with prices 
firmer. Some of the railroads are taking more storage coal, 
which stiffens the steam market. Screenings have strength- 
ened generally, the advance being from 10c. to 15c. per ton. 
Shortage of labor, and lack of cars becomes more acute with 
every snow flurry. Northwestern lines have issued orders 
to prevent their cars from going East. 

In the Northwest a fair demand exists, but there is not 
the snap to the trade which undoubtedly will be found later 
when real winter arrives. Nebraska and far Western points 
have shown indications of renewed buying. Shipments to 
Chicago from Indiana and Illinois mines have been below 
normal the last ten days. Prices of all grades of Western 
coals are maintained in an unprecedented manner, and even 
with the accumulations of the past two weeks no concessions 
of any consequence have followed. Curtailment of produc- 
tion is the rule where lack of orders exists. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Touch of colder weather causes an increase in demand for 
domestic lump. Screenings prices higher. Steam grades be- 
ing stored. Industrial demand grows. 

The weather has been a little sharper and the movement 
of domestic coal has been much improved. The recent mild 
weather, and consequent reduced output of domestic coal, 
apparently cleaned up any surplus screenings and these are 
now selling stronger. The larger companies report that they 
are selling Nos. 5 and 6 at not under 70c. in the open market, 
f.o.b. mines, with 85c. the minimum for No. 4, mine-run aver- 
ages about $1.10 for Nos. 5 and 6, and No. 4 about $1.15; 
14%-in. steam lump sells up to $1.35 and domestic lump at 
$1.50 to $1.60. 

The car shortage is still troublesome and is curtailing the 
output. Operators believe they already observe a tendency 
to store on the part of the steam consumers, in anticipation 
of the biennial wage conference. The increased operation of 
factories is spreading. Retailers are not able to say whether 
there will be any advance Dec. 1 as has been customary for 
many years, except during the last two or three winters. 


CHICAGO 
Anthracite improves. Southern Illinois 
Indiana coals maintain 


a 


Smokeless softer. 
screenings strong at higher prices. 
their position. 

Diminished production of Franklin, Williamson and Saline 
County mines has increased the price of screenings at least 
10c. per ton. Operators are still dumping fine grades of coal 
on the ground instead of sending it to the markets, thus re- 
leasing equipment without forcing declines. Nut, pea and 
slack continue stronger than at this time last year. Domestic 
lump has been quiet up to the last two days, when orders 
commenced to arrive more freely. 

Springfield screenings have not been sold below 60c., and 
lump coal is held firmly at $1.75. Increased orders during the 
last few days of the week have helped the situation ma- 
terially, and the railroads are reported to be taking storage 
coal in large quantities from this field. 

Car shortages are reported at Indiana mines, averaging a 
loss of one operating day per week from this cause. The 
storage supply of retail coal in Indiana cities is unusually 
low, the big industrial consumers depending mostly on daily 
shipments, and the yard stocks much less than usual. Knox 
County mine-run and screenings have been strong; Clinton 
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and domestic lump and screenings have been in steady de- 
mand, but steam lump quiet. Sullivan and Greene County do- 
mestic lump have had a much better demand the last three 
days of this week owing to colder weather. 

Pocahontas and New River smokeless coals have been 
softer, with lump selling as low as $1.60, and egg in a some- 
what better position. Mine run is generally being sold close 
to list price. Pennsylvania smokeless coals are scarce and 
sell strictly at schedule, owing to continued car shortages. 
Kanawha splint lump is steady. 

The average prices quoted on Kentucky 4-in. block are 
from $1.85 to $2.05; mine-run 95c. to $1.10. Fine coal and 
slack is strong, and egg is running about $1.50. 

The anthracite demand is improving, and shipments now 
reaching this center about keep pace with orders. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump . $1.65@1.75 $1.65@1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1.35@1.50 $1.40@1.55 
§.eam lump ae 5 eigt 1.15@1 30 1 25@1.35 1.25 
2 and 3-in. 

lump..... Oh 1.40@1.50 1.30@1.40 

1}-in.lump. 1.25@1.35 1. 25@1. 85° 1.30@1.35. 1: 15@1. 25 ae 
Egg....... 1.50@1.75 1.65@1.75 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.25 
INWGae eee ae 1.60@1.65 1.00@1.10 .95@1.05 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed a7 ion 1.50 eee Se 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 BACs 1.40 Asi ppb ic 
No. lnut.. 1.65@1.75 nea Tate me ateh ete 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 Fi Seth Ce wees 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 85@ .95 .95@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings. . .60@ .75 .60@ .65 50@ 65 .55@ .65 .75@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. IE. Kentueky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.85@2.25 $1.65@2.25 $1.90@2.25 $1. pec 60 
lj-in.lump. 1.25@1.30 1.35@1.65 
Regge: 2.2) 150@1.65 1735@1-60.) 4; 90@2. 25 1.75@2.00 ate 
Niutesccesnse Ae. 1.15@1.55 1. OO 4: fi tke goat 60 1.30 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 See one 
No. 2 nut.. 1.50 5 She 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 .95@1.15 1. aneF 40 1. 25@1. 40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings. . .60@ .70 60@ .70 -70@ .75 

W. Va., Splint Lump, $1.50@1.60. 
ST. LOUIS 


Colder weather sustains the market at a critical moment. 
Outlook regarded as optimistic. 


A touch of winter moved what coal there was on track and 
held the prices steady just when there seemed danger of a 
break. The dealers kept their eyes on the thermometer and 
the forecasts and did not stampede. The first sustained cold 
spell will create a strong demand and force prices up. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Frnk. Co. Wlmson.Co. Staunton Standard 

G=1n UM ee area . $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.35 $1.20@1.25 
Bein, TUM data ts seer eae eee og eins ee ais he ene teat 1.25 
Zan lampee. 2 eee | ore ae eee eee ae 1.15@1.20 Py 10 
SEB ORE 55. hates ae eel 7b, 40 LiGb asm 
DEO EGE ate he Boers skate lle ate On ee eee S0@ 85 
INO. aL Hib, Gos ce et aaetee,  L sDOU@ 1 a(oe ol 500) LG 7 Ome meer 
INOS aru A ee rete oe, tee .) (1240@10 500 11 BOD IC50 seen tee 80 
Novi pwashedt as Setccne Witenes 1.65 SOO) estes Pewee rae 
INO: 2 WARNE «oe Gotiecs Chee arate e256 1210@1.25, 0. ane 
INO: Sc WHSHEd nc Rien eee tae eee 125 LELO@ 125 9B ae 
INOF4-cwashed),..5.0.G:a5.0rs . See eee 1.20 1205." (> 2 4 ieee 
INOi Dowashet se. cee Aen ee .60@ .70 50@: 60 —. Ge acer 
Screenings, osc os aden 60@ .65 60@ .65 .80@ .35 .80@ .35 

Freight Rates—Inner group, St. Louis, 57%c.; Hast St. 
Louis, 37%c. Outer group, St. Louis, 72%c.; East St. Louis, 


521% cents. 
DULUTH 
Demand is steady. Season of navigation is almost over. 
Dealers and consumers beginning to stock. 


There has been a material growth in shipments and the 
demand for all grades has increased. The householder and 
retailer has turned his attention to the coal bins and finds 
that a large number of the grades were missing, hence the 
shipments to country dealers and to retailers at interior 
points were quite heavy during the past week. Receipts have 
been light, the storms that have prevailed over Lake Superior 
for the past week having interfered greatly with arrivals. 
Prices remain firm, the circular being well maintained, this 
being especially so of the prepared sizes. The railways ab- 
sorbed a fair tonnage during the week all of which was 
moved to storage plants at interior points. Quotations are 
as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 

Gump: teh eee $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock run........ 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.25 
Stove or nut..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.50 2.22 2875 2.40 
Colder weather during the past week has given an im- 


petus to the movement of anthracite and all the dock com- 
panies report a brisk inquiry for this class of fuel. Quota- 
tions per short ton f.o.b. Duluth are as follows: Nut, $7.10; 
egg and stove, $6.85; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $4. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 

coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 


districts for September and the three months of the fiscal 
years 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 





ie ——— September ————— -———_Three Months———— 
Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 
Tidewater..... 425,526 20 384,246 19 1,414,506 22 985,701 17 
Basti so. eee Oleg Lose 227,959 11 554,378 9 608,893 10 
West iiiieuiewds 2 1,360,630 63 1,241,932 62 3,971,960 61 3,898,894 66° 
Totaltare nee: 1,987,871 1,854,137 5,940,844 5,493,488 
From Connections ; 
Bituminous. 175,087 8 149,628 8 513,395 8 414,845 7 
Anthra. (local). 467 605 
Anthracite..... 1,487 2,526 4,475 5,270 
Total azenser 2,164,912 100 2,006,291 100 6,459,319 100 5,913,603 100 
Coke, #aeeGeeen 30,366 13,439 77,336 59,653 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Total shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for Septem- 
ber, amounted to 393,055 tons, which compares with 411,090 
tons for the previous month and 361,906 tons for September of 
1914, 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 


W. Ry. during October and the past four months in short 
tons: 








July August September October 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,648,551 1,721,573 1,620,362 1,720,613 
Tug River District...... 361,454 337,585 354,981 375,743 
Thacker District........ 265,743 227,312 230,198 264,619 
Kenova District......... 80,009 80,152 89,921 95,438 
Clinch Valley District.... 146,911 151,804 144,234 142,187 
Other N. & W. Territory. 2,651 4,239 3,798 4,636 
Total N. & W. Fields.. 2,505,319 2,522,665 2,443,494 2,603,236 
Williamson & Pond Creek 86,949 89,785 87,152 95,188 
Tug. River & Ky. RiR ae) sexi Lee eee 60,050 
All other railroads....... 262,177 348,124 324,913 268,762 
Grand totalla.peeen te 2,854,445 2,960,574 2,855,559 3,027,236 


Distribution of shipments for August and September fol- 
lows: 











—————August September 
Shipped Tipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas...... 1,599,007 12,439 1,611,446 1,499,081 12,870 1,511,951 
Tuginivermeorees 337,585 2,830 340,415 354,981 3,015 357,996 
Thacker ssa eee 227,812 7,172 234,484 230,198 5,753 235,951 
Kenovearneorertiens 80,152 9,819 89,971 89,921 9,586 99,507 
Totals noreer eee 2,244,056 32,260 2,276,316 2,174,181 31,224 2,205,405 


Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 59,253 tons in August and 55,971 in September. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P..R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for October of the cur- 
rent year and the ten months of 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 











October. Ten Months—— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
ANtHTACITC.< wine csies ole 1,084,739 1,047,340 8,687,790 9,067,445 
BituiminGuseaewentoees 4,304,466 3,976,192 35,983,366 37,840,834 
Coke vaccine eee 5 1,225,848 716,010 9,604,424 8,277,868 
Total access eee 6,615,053 5,739,542 54,275,580 55,186,147 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 12—Conditions remain generally quiet and there is 
no indication of an early improvement. Quotations are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam... . Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $4.32 
Best seconds............ Nominal Séconds.c fh. oka 4.20 
Seconds. ere. see ees $4.32 Best Cardiff smalls. ..... 2.52 
Best dry coals....,..... 5.64 CargovVemallay aust 1.68 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Newport or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshires descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Outward chartering is more active, but tonnage 
is still inadequate. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar. . $6.96 Naples.......... $10.80 St. Vincent....... $7.20 
Marseilles........ 9.84 Alexandria...... 12.00 River Plate...... 9.60 
Alpiens 54 pa) gees S077, Porusaiads. 12.00 
Genoa. hee 10.80 Las Palmas..... 6.24 
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SUITIMILUIIE 


The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles wm 
the coal trade. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information — 


has been received. 
Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared: 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1503. A. H. Andrews Co. Chicago Il. 6,000b 736 
1601 City Government Cameron Mo. 3,000a 736 
1604 American Malting Co. Chicago Ill. 60 737 
1636 Keystone Fibre Co. Chester Penn. 870 

a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 7% Per day. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 


‘number of the original notice. 


1547—Fremont, Ohio—Only one bid was received on this 
contract (p. 617), which provides for furnishing the Public 
Service Department with various grades of bituminous coal in 
carload lots during the ensuing year. This bid was irregular 
and could not be considered. Nothing further has been done 
concerning the contract. Address Clk. Ralph R. Williams, 
Dir. of Pub. Ser., Fremont, Ohio. 


+*1619—Pleasantville, N. J.—Samples of coal have been 
ordered on this contract (pp. 787, 870), and the award will be 
made according to quality. The contract provides for fur- 
nishing the County Board with approximately 200 tons of 
Lehigh Valley pea and 150 tons of stove. Address Supt. T. L. 
McConnell, Pleasantville, N. J. 


No. 1633—New York, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (p. 829) 
calling for 7,995 gross tons of anthracite coal and 1,590 gross 
tons of mine-run coal for six city departments were opened 
in Room 1230 Municipal Building on Nov. 22. There were 
25 points of delivery as follows: 





Zone 1* Zone 2 Zone 7? Zone 8* Zone 9* Zone 115 
Tons 150 Buck. Bit. 600 800 470 150 
Wm. Farrell & 


BOne ase. ie 2 
Bacon Coal Co. bei bee 


$3.45 $4.90 $5, 40). «ss ae eee 
Pattison & 
he Bos hae $2.93 S.9S ‘ha. | acd See 
C. Reynolds 
es nn PE Sie 3.25. “oc. 6 ee 
Gavin Rowe.... ..... 2.58 3.82 Si44s"" 4 .rc), hn ee 
Jameson & 
ercrea et Sr cycvate see v's ves, bhis)s'saley ol weccxepore’ pin) ueheiscete $7.85 
Zone 17* 
Class 
Class ne ASS hay ety 
Tons 700 500 200 500 500 200 
John E. Donovan....... $4.05 $4.00 $4.40 $4.25 $3.90 $7.10 
Jos. Johnson’s Sons...... 4.04 3.95 4.35 4.20 3.85 7.25 
Gavin Rowse. es 1.91 3.99 4,29 3.91 3 6G meee 
conn nnn Ree Peat oS cefathararl \cust’o ct @ st te eA cys 7.29 
Zone 18 
Class ‘‘A”’ Class ‘“‘B’’ 
Tons 1,200? 600° 3004 125% 406 1,0001 250¢ 
sapese ae Z 
sual Bee Rete $3.99 $2.80. $3.75 $2.12 $3.75 
Pattison. & 

LAK eal 2 eed DY eet Sy CA eA cite 
Gavin Rowe.... 2.32 Re eee eR ChE roc eS ee HP 
Zones 1-17 Inclusive® 
Tons 100 75 150 50 25 
BaM thi Lmachis 23 05 cody: ae: $6.85 $6.85 $7.20 $8.10, $7.35 
ly one Ce iat ee SS A ee ee rece. Sore 6.95 

1 Buckwheat No. 3. * Buckwheat No. 2. 5 Buckwheat Now la rea. 


5 Stove. © Mine-run. 

For detailed description of zones see Contract 706, Vol. 7, 
p. 915. Address Central wet eae 2 gtd Committee, Room 1126 
Municipal Bldg., New York, Ads 
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New Business 


1653—East St. Louis, I1l—The Granby Smelting and Min- 
ing Co. at this place will soon call for bids on their annual 
contract involving approximately 200 tons of 1%-in. screen- 
ings per week, and 700 tons of 2-in. or 3-in. nut coal. The 
screenings are for use in boilers and the nut coal for gas pro- 
ducers. Address Supt. Ross Boles, Granby Smelting and 
Mining Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


1654—Chester, Penn.—The Chester Tube Co., at this place 
usually contract for their annual fuel requirements about 


Jan. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Address Pur. Agt., F. W. Cook, Chester Tube Co., Chester, 
Penn. 


1655—Chester, Penn.—The Chester Brewing Co., at this 
place usually contract for their annual fuel requirements 
involving about 600 tons on Jan. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Chester Brewing Co., Chester, Penn. 


1656—Clifton Heights, Penn.—The Caledonia Woolen Mills 
at this place usually contracts for their annual fuel require- 
ments about Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Caledonia 
Woolen Mills, Clifton Heights, Penn. 


1657—Chicago, Ill.—The Sefton Manufacturing Co. at this 
place will soon be in the market for their annual fuel re- 
quirements involving approximately 4,000 tons. The com- 
pany uses either Franklin County or Carterville 2-in. screen- 
ings and the contract will cover the period ending Nov. 1, 
1916. Deliveries will be in approximately equal monthly pro- 
portions. Address Pur. Agt. R. H. Clenny, Sefton Manufactur- 
ing Co. 1301 W. 3hth St., Chicago, Ill. 


1658S—Camden, N. J.—J. Eavenson & Son, Incorporated, 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 4,000 tons, the last of the year. Address Pur. 
Agt. Roland M. Havenson, J. Eavenson & Son, Inc., Camden, 
Nowe 


1659—Eddystone, Penn.—The Tindell-Morris Co., usually 
contract for their annual fuel requirements about Jan. 1. De- 
liveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Purchasing 
Agent Christen Tindell-Morris Co., Eddystone, Penn. 


1660—East St. Louis, I1l—The Obear-Nester Glass Co. at 
this place is testing out No. 2 screened nut coal from various 
mines preparatory to placing the contract for their power 
plant, involving about 120 tons per week, for the coming year. 
The contract for furnishing the company’s gas producer with 
about 325 tons of 3x2-in. nut coal per week, was recently 
awarded to the Wickham Coal Co. Address Supt. Jos. Nester, 
Obear-Nester Glass Co., Hast St. Louis, Ill. 


1661—Norristown, Penn.—The Adam Scheidt Brewing Co. 
usually contract for their annual fuel requirements about 
Jan. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Address Purchasing Agent., Adam Scheidt Brewing Co., Nor- 
ristown, Penn. 


1662—Wapakoneta, Ohio—The Wapakoneta Electric Light 
and Water Works at this place will be in the market Jan. 1 for 
their annual requirements of coal involving approximately 
4,000 tons of mine-run Houston Thacker coal. The approxi- 
mate cost is about $2.35 per ton delivered in the shed and the 
business is done on competitive bids. Address Supt. Harry 
Nagel, Wapakoneta Blectric Light and Water Works, Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. 


1663—Buena Vista, Colo.—The State Board of Corrections 
of this place will receive bids until 9 a.m., Dec. 13, for fur- 
nishing approximately 300 tons of mine-run steam coal for 
the Colorado State Reformatory. Address Pres. E. B. Wicks, 
State Bd. of Correction, Buena Vista, Colo. 





1664—Atlantie City, N. J.—The Hotel Dennis at this place 
will be in the market on Jan. 1 for their annual fuel require- 
ments involving about 4,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat 
coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Hotel Dennis Co., Atlantic 
Gity, INsed: 


1665—Sioux Falls, lowa—The Cudahy Packing Co. are con- 
sidering covering their requirements until Apr. 1 of next 
year with a contract. About 100 tons of Carterville or Frank- 
lin County 2-in. screenings per day will be required. Address 
Pur. Agt. P.. A. Moody, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, [1l. 
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1666—West Chester, Penn.—The Sharpless Separator Co. at 
this place usually contract for their annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 2,500 tons of anthracite buckwheat 
and pea coal, about the first of the year. Address Purchasing 
Agent Sharpless Separator Co., West Chester, Penn. 


1667—LIronton, Ohio—The Director of Public Service will 
receive bids until noon, Nov. 30, for furnishing and delivering 
coal to the local pumping station as may be required during 
the year beginning Dec. 1. Bids must be accompanied by a 
certified check for $100. Address Clk., F. A. Ross, Bd. of Pub. 
Ser., Ironton, ,Ohio. 

1668S—St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Car Co., at this place, 
is now conducting tests on No. 2 nut coal (unwashed), pre- 
paratory to placing a contract for their annual requirements, 
involving approximately 125 tons weekly. The coal is for use 
at the company’s power house. Address Pur. Agt. E. B. 
Meissner, St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1669—Sioux Falls, 8. D.—It is understood that the South 
Dakota Ry. Co. will soon place a contract involving approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons per month of southern [Illinois 6x1%-in. 
egg coal, for delivery up to Mar. 31 of next year. Address H. 
S. Stebbens, South Dakota Central Ry. Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

1670—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The Evans Coal Co. at this place 
is in market for a prompt tonnage of West Virginia nut and 
slack coal for delivery up to Jan. 1. Address The Evans 
Coal Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

1671—Grand Haven, Mich.—The Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 
at this place is receiving bids for their annual coal require- 
ments, involving approximately 100 tons of West Virginia 
mine-run coal. Deliveries are to be completed during next 
year, and will be required at the rate of about two cars per 
week. Address Gen. Mgr. Wm. Hatton, The Hagle-Ottawa 
Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 

1672—Madison, Ill.—The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. of this 
place will contract about Dec. 1 for a supply of lump and 
screenings to last them until Apr. 1 of next year. About 30 
tons per day will be required, and bidders must be prepared 
to state if they will be able to supply the company’s require- 
ments when the prospective shut down appears next spring. 
Quotations should be f.o.b. terminal tracks at the Madison 
City plant of the company. For notice of previous purchase 
of this company, see contract 494, Vol. 7, p. 665. Address Pur. 
Agt. White, Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Madison, Ill. 

#+1673—Muncie, Ind.—The City Government at this place is 
receiving bids on from 600 to 700 tons of West Virginia three- 
quarters lump coal for use at the local garbage plant. The 
contract will probably be let to one of the local dealers. Ad- 
dress City Clerk, Muncie, Ind. 

+1674—Erie, Penn.—The City Government at this place 
will advertise for bids about Dec. 15 to supply the local gar- 
bage plant during the next year. For notice concerning the 
announcement of the bids on the current contract see contract 
No. 61, Vol. 7, p. 189. Address Supt. Frank HE. Pelow, Dept. of 
Parks and Pub. Property, Erie, Penn. 

+-1675—Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can.—Bids will be received 
during the early part of next year for furnishing the greater 
Winnipeg Water District with steam coal during the ensuing 
12 months. From 3,000 to 5,000 tons of lump coal having a 
heat value of not less than 138,000 B.t.u., will be required. 
Deliveries are to be as ordered f.o.b. Paddington Transfer, 
St. Boniface. For previous notice concerning the current con- 
tract, see contract No. 82, Vol. 7, p. 375. Address Chn. Si H: 
Reynolds, 901 Boyd Blidg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

1676—Peru, Ind.—The contract for furnishing the Miami 
County Bldg. at this place with approximately 600 tons of 
coal will be let about Dec. 1. The business is usually let to 
one of the local dealers. Address City Clerk, Peru, Ind. 

1677—Chicago, Ill.—Sealed proposals will be received until 
11 a.m., Nov. 29, for furnishing and delivering coal for the 
following departments in various sections of the city. Each 
division, as listed in the following, is a separate contract, and 
the deposit required to accompany each bid is given: 























oo — Department 


Fire Health Street Police 
District NOM Laity snide eee $500 $100 $100 $100 
District 2IN OnZ.s washer omer at eee 500 100 100 100 
DIStrict ANOmo desu ee nee 600 200 100 100 
DIUSENICEUNON 42 ate meee 800 100 100 100 
DIStrictriNO wares erie oe ake 500 ote 100 100 

PUMPING STATIONS 
Sentral baring ven oe oak o27200 (CHICA OL AMG, lata annie $2,000 
Sewage pumping stations 100 Twenty-second St. ...... 1,900 
ELATTISONIVSE, is Ae wins ane taf TOD SSixty-ereb the Stirs aoe 2,200 
springs tield ‘Ave. wear 2.000) “Rogers: Park Gecupneeaee 200 
PiaIeey “ViSWisssccieck toate 22010 * ROSClANG Wicca te cic teceemerame 1,200 
HMourteenth Stig chick 2,200 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Gity Fall CB ull (ime oars ce ee ee er ote ere ee eee $900 
Bureau of ,bngineering kei ek oe ae ee ee ee 160 
Bridges: and +Harh ors. ieee oo eee Rie eee 200 
Naphths, Storagce« Tanks. niy...8 0 cet eee eee 125 


Vol. 8, No.. 22 


For previous bids and awards on this contract see Vol. 7, 
pp. 488, 666, 748. 

Address Comr. of Pub. Wks. L. E. McGann, Room 406, 
City Hall, Chicago, II1. 

1678—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Hahnemann Hospital at 
this place consume approximately 3,000 tons of buckwheat 
coal per annum, for which they usually contract about Jan. 1. 
Address Secretary, Hahnemann Hospital, Broad and Race 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

1679—New York, N. Y.—The Dept. of Public Works will 
receive bids until 2 p.m. Dec. 3, for furnishing, delivering, 
storing and trimming coal for use of the various public build- 
ings, courts, etc., in the Borough of Manhattan, as follows: 
3,000,000 1b. buckwheat No. 1; 20,000,000 lb. buckwheat No. 2; 
2,000,000 lb. of buckwheat No. 3; 1,200,000 lb. of broken coal; 
3,500,000 lb. of bituminous mine-run. Deliveries are to be 
completed by June 30, 1916, and the successful bidder will be 
required to furnish a bond for $15,000. For announcement of 
bids on the current contract see contract 19, Vol. 6, p. 892. Ad- 
dress Pres. Marcus M. Marks, Room 2032, 20th floor, Municipal 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


1680—Philadelphia, Penn.—Geo. P. Pilling & Son, manu- 
facturers of surgical instruments, at this place, usually con- 
tract for their annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of white ash buckwheat coal, about Jan. 
1 of each year. Address Purchasing Agent George P. Pilling 
& Son, 23rd and Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1681—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Spreckels Sugar Refining 
Co. at this place usually contract for their annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving approximately 20,000 tons of buckwheat 
coal, about Jan. 1. Address Treasurer, Spreckels Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., Foot of Reed St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

+168S2—Crosby, N. D.—The Divide County Commissioners 
will receive bids until 2 p.m., Nov. 29, for furnishing coal as 
may be required at the court house, jail and sheriff’s office 





during the year beginning Jan. 1. No. 1 screened lump lignite 


is required. All bids must be accompanied by certified check 
for $50. Address County Audr. W. E. Vadnais, Crosby, N. D. 


1683—Bozeman, Mont.—The Gallatin County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Dec. 8, for furnish- 
ing approximately 100 tons of good lump coal to the local 
court house and jail, and coal as may be required by the 
county poor. Address Clk. E. H. Schumacher, Gallatin County, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


1684—Salt Lake City, Utah—The Board of Education at 
this place received bids until noon Nov. 19 for furnishing ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons of slack and 500 tons of lump and nut 
coal to be delivered in the bins of the various school build- 
ings as may be required during the school year ending June 
30, 1916. For a previous notice regarding this contract see 
p. 114. Address Clk. L. P. Judd, Bd. of Edu., Room 202 City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


#$1323—New York, N. Y.—This contract (p. 367), which 
provides for furnishing and trimming between 9,000 and 
25,000 tons of coal into dredges during the period ending 
Sept. 30, 1916, has been awarded to the Commercial Coal Co., 
the gross consideration being $57,630. Address U. S. Engineers’ 
Office, Room 707, Army Bldg., 39 Whitehall St., New York City. 


+1404—New Orleans, La.—This contract (pp. 408, 576), 
which provides for furnishing the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change with its winter supply of coal, has been awarded to 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Co. on Pratt coal. 
Agt. Plauche, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 


#143S—New Orleans, La.—This contract (pp. 490, 660), 
which provides for furnishing the Interstate Bank and Trust 
Co. with its annual fuel requirements, involving about 200 
tons of coal, has been awarded to the C. A. Andrews Coal Co. 
at $3.30 per ton. The new price represents an increase of 15c. 
per ton over the old contract. Address Pur. Agt. J. W. Bil- 
lingsley, Interstate Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


1470—Minnewaukan, N. D.—This contract (p. 531), which 
provides for furnishing and delivering about 150 tons of lig- 
nite coal to the County Court House, has been awarded to the 
Andrews Grain Co. at $2.15 per ton for the best grade screened 
lignite. Address Aud. W. E. Paulson, Benson County, Minne- 
waukan, N. D. 


1504—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Swiss Steam Laundry at this place 
with approximately 200 tons of steam coal, has been awarded 
to the C. A. Andrews Coal Co. Address Pur. Agt. L. P. Haken- 
jose, Swiss Steam Laundry, 1010 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
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By BERTON BRALEY 
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AUC eee eee eee eee ee 


NOTHER year’s swiftly approaching its close 
And Christmas time comes as the fleeting year goes; 
The children come home for the annual spread 
And spirits are gladdened and bodies are fed. 
No matter if purses aren’t fearfully fat, 
Don’t mutter and grumble and kick about that, 
Be merry—but question yourselves now and then: 
“What kind of a Christmas ts this for MY MEN?” 


You've plenty to eat and you’ve plenty to wear, 
You’ve comfort and warmth and a little to spare, 

But how about those who have labored for you, 
Who've toiled in the workings the weary year through? 
Are they spending Christmas in cottages neat 

Or huddled in hovels disgracing the street? 

Is the town like a town—or a grimy-walled pen? 
“What kind of a Christmas ts this for YouR MEN?” 


Has Christmas brought some of them hunger and want? 

Is poverty stalking them, ugly and gaunt? 

It isn’t your fault? Well, perhaps it is not, 

And it may not be theirs; can’t you brighten their lot? 
Won't you see that at least for one day in the year 

Their homes and their hearts shall be brimming with cheer? 
It isn’t a matter of how things have been 

But—‘What sort of Christmas ts this for your MEN?” 


We're wishing you joy and prosperity, too, 

May all sorts of fortune come rolling to you; 

But mingled with all of your luck we shall trust 
That providence teaches you how to be just— 

Yes, just to yourselves and to workers whose lives 
Are spent in their labor for children and wives, 

Be just—and this question won’t worry you then, 
“What kind of a Christmas is this for YOUR MEN?” 
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Benefits of Prohibition 
By Grorce N. Lantz* 


In the efforts made to promote temperance or to bring 
about prohibition greater stress is laid on the economic 
loss to the drinking class than formerly. 

In the recent unsuccessful attempt to prohibit the 
sale of liquor in Ohio efforts were made to show that 
the taxes, license fees, and expenses of all sorts of the 
breweries and saloons were paid by the men who drink 
and that the consumer pays the bills. The “drys” also 
endeavored to show the results that would accrue from 
a proper expenditure of the money spent on drink. Sim- 
ilarly in “Pages from a Miner’s Notebook” (Coal Age, 
Vol. 8, p. 756) the writer treats of the saloon evil from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents. After Jim Bates, 
the regular customer of the saloon keeper, was incapaci- 
tated for his employment he discovered that he had no 
funds to tide him over his difficulties and became a 
charge for his more thrifty neighbors. 

The writer might have gone farther and related a com- 
mon occurrence in many mining communities, or in fact 
in any labor center, for the saloon evil affects other kinds 
of labor than mining. 

During times of temporary idleness, strikes, wage ad- 
justments and dull business, the intemperate class re- 
gardless of their physical fitness for work often become 
a burden for the more thrifty element, who as a rule 
look after the unfortunate families of the drinking ele- 
ment by making donations of food, clothing, fuel and 
sometimes money. 


ANOTHER Usk ror Liquor Monry 


As to what might be accomplished by another use of 
the money that finds its way across the bar let me set 
down the views of a certain railway employee speaking 
of a mining village of about 2,000 population—a village 
with which I am familiar. 

Said this railway man, “I’ve been on this run for 20 


years, and in that time there has never been a Monday © 


morning when the brewers’ agent of this town has sent 
less than $2,000 to the breweries and at times it reached 
$4,000. This represents the brewers’ share of the profit 
of the saloon. If the people of the town were wise, they’d 
keep that money at home and every week someone could 
put up a $3,000 home.” 

We will be more conservative than the railway em- 
ployee and say $2,500 homes. Also we will say that 
only one-half is spent by residents of the town, the 
other half coming from the surrounding neighborhoods 
and from transients, and we will build a home every two 
weeks instead of every week. Then on the supposition 
that there are 325 families in the village, we find that 
in a little over thirteen years every family could be liv- 
ing in a home valued at $2,500 or have that amount in 
the bank. | 


*New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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It is certainly a more agreeable picture to contemplate 
a village of 325 homes, none of them costing less than 
$2,500, than the large number of poorly kept, unpainted 
shacks that are seen there today. 

I have intentionally confined my remarks to the money 
side of the liquor question in this letter, though much 
can be said from the standpoint of morality, hygiene, 
safety, ete. 

“a 


lHlow Efficient Is Your Patch ? 
By N. G. NEAR 


Mentally, we are all imperfect. We must admit it. 
We are continually saying to ourselves, “If I only knew 
how to do such and such a thing, I would be all right.” 

Sometimes we make a half-hearted effort to learn how 
to do that thing. Sometimes we make a really earnest 
elfort, and as a result we actually learn how the thing 
is done. 

This is equivalent to “putting a patch on our brain,” 
and the thoroughness with which we learn determines 
the efficiency of the patch. A patch on a boiler that 
decreases steam leakage 10 per cent. is better than no 
patch at all, but it is far from perfect. Nor is a patch 
perfect that permits 1-per cent. leakage. That is why 
we always aim to make patches on steam pipes and 
boilers 100 per cent. efficient. 

Applying this logic to ourselves, why are we so often 
satisfied with a 50-per cent. patch on the brain? Why 
90 per cent.? Should we ever fall short of 100 per cent. ? 

“Well,” you may say, “there should be no patching to 
do. We should learn one thing after the other in logical 
sequence.” 

That sounds very fine, but it is almost impossible to 
learn methodically. As we continue to live we learn by 
“jumps,” and we therefore leave behind us many little 
“oaps’ in our education that should not exist. These 
are the gaps that need patching. When patching time 
comes, therefore, let us do the job right. 


Pivotal Position im a Coal Mime 
By Forney L. PARKER* 


In a coal mine the boss who comes in closest contact 
with the miner is the assistant foreman, and on whether 
he is efficient in his daily duties of handling the men de- 
pends in a large measure the success of the mine organiza- 
tion. 

He must be thoroughly conscientious and faithful in 
the performance of his duties, and to do this he must 
have a definite idea of every man’s work and his daily 
progress. This requires not only the necessary daily 
examination of the working faces before the miners arrive 
for their day’s shift, but also the essential visit while the 
men are at work. It is during this second visit that the 





*Joliet, Penn. 


December 4, 1915 


miner should be instructed to do the necessary work in 
the proper manner, and if the employee does not follow 
the instruction of his superior officer he should be dis- 
ciplined accordingly. 

The obedience of the men must be gained by kindness 
and getting their confidence rather than by inspiring fear 
in them. When the employee disobeys he should be pun- 
ished, and at the time the penalty is imposed be sure that 
he knows just what he is being punished for. 


THERE SHOULD BE A FIXED STANDARD 


There should be a standard for the various “stunts” 
performed in the mining and transportation of coal, and 
the assistant must see that they are done accordingly and 
are accomplished in a standard time. 

When a new man is employed he should be instructed 
to perform his duties in the easiest, safest and quickest 
way, and not be allowed to pick up the wrong methods 
as practiced by the man who held the job before him or 
by his present “buddy.” 

Let your men work out the minor details of the job 
in their own way, for by giving them responsibility you 
get better results than you do by constant supervision. 

All of the assistants at a mine should pull together, 
and they should try to improve the spirit and ideals of the 
mine worker. The mine foreman cannot watch the dif- 
ferent sections of the mine as closely as his assistants, 
and both must depend largely upon the honor of the 
employee for the fullest performance of work. 

In issuing an order or proposing new work the safety 
of the miner is of first consideration, and if the policies 
which are here set forth are carried out, it will eventually 
lead to the greater efficiency and safety of the miner and 
result in winning the maximum quantity of coal from the 
mine. 
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The Boiled-Shirt Job 


The reason for the preponderance of foreign population 
about the coal mines today is the unwillingness of Amer- 
icans to do the rough work connected with the mining 
industry. The skilled miner of yesterday sent his son 
to school, and college if possible, to the end that he might 
have an easy life—that he might land a “boiled-shirt 
job.” 

The young American coal miner is rare today. The 
place vacated by him in the mines has been taken by 
the foreigner. And now the immigrants’ sons are in 
turn looking for a job that will enable them to be dressed 
up all of the time. 

It is the old failing of false pride—the belief that 
there is something demeaning in manual labor. The old 
saying that “clothes do not make the man” is mighty 
true when applied to the men of the coal-mining indus- 
try. Many a young fellow is working for a starvation 
salary in an office when he could be earning twice as 
much in the mine. And the mines need these young men. 
Without them our miner of tomorrow will again be the 
ignorant immigrant from foreign shores with his con- 
stant need of supervision. 


Back-ro-rHE-MinEs MoveMENT Is NEEDED 


We have recently had a back-to-the-farm movement 
sweeping the country. What the mining industry needs 
is a back-to-the-mines movement for these young fellows 
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who could become skilled miners. There is not room 
for all at the top, and whether being at the top is wear- 
ing a white collar or digging coal in the mines is only 
a matter of personal opinion. 

There is a real opportunity for every young man in 
the mine. The professions are crowded; superintend- 
ents, engineers and clerks are plentiful. Only a few are 
rising, while many are standing still, and very seldom is 
the compensation commensurate with the work and re- 
sponsibility assumed. 

On the other hand the skilled miner is in demand. 
While he has not received much recognition in the past, 
a better time is coming for him. As our method of min- 
ing in the future will be one of concentration, the 
skilled miner will be singled out from the riffraff that 
fill our mines today. 

There are respect, good wages and plenty of work for 
the skilled coal miner of tomorrow, while the hazards of 
his work will be reduced to a minimum. 
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Am Imteresting Letter 


The following letter will appeal to many coal-mine 
managers as representative of conditions at their own 
plants. The general sense of the letter might be ab- 
sorbed to advantage by the under officials at many mines. 
The letterhead and names in the letter have been changed 
to disguise its origin. 

NORTH AMERICAN COAL AND COKE CoO. 
Operating Department 
Chicago, LT INOVarLo LoL. 
Mr. Henry Porter, Supt., 

Carbon City Mines. 

Dear Sir: Immediately on receipt of your letter of Nov. 6, I 
wrote a circular letter to all of the other superintendents of 
the company asking them if they had in their employ an as- 
sistant electrician competent to take charge of the electrical 
work at your plant. All the replies received were very simi- 
lar—they had men who had had sufficient experience, but 
they hesitated to recommend them because they did not know 
whether they would make good as bosses. 

For a long time I have had in mind the advisability of 
writing a circular letter to all of our superintendents bear- 
ing on the very point raised by these letters, and now that 
the superintendents themselves to a man have pulled down 
the bars, I will no longer hesitate—I’ll make a circular letter 
of this. 

As I see it, gentlemen, the highest service that a super- 
intendent can render his company is manifested when he de- 
velops a system that obtains from each employee the best that 
he is capable of. When a superintendent has in mind such a 
purpose it seems to me that he must always have more elec- 
tricians and boss drivers and firebosses and weighmen wait- 
ing for a chance than the company could use in a hundred 
years. 

Everyone realizes that the world is full of square pegs in 
round holes, but how many are competent to change these 
misfits around? I'll answer my own question by saying, 
Master pilots only, and I'll go a little further while my 
courage is up and remark that the “Big Boss,’ as you eall 
him, seems to be the only one who can measure up to the 
test, and he’ll prove it by calling attention to the fact that 
every one of his superintendents privileged to read this came 
up from his ranks. Why? 

Some of you were engineers, some were mine foremen and 
still others chief clerks, but I thought I saw higher talent in 
each one, and you haven't disappointed me very much. Now 
sit you down, every last one of you, while your dander is up 
and write me a frank letter telling me just how I have mis- 
judged you, and as a sort of postscript put down the names 
of some fellows you have your eyes on right now. 

It’s a pleasure to help others, especially when the others 
are a bit appreciative; please don’t forget that, and also 
don’t forget that I still have my eyes on every one of you— 
perhaps I need an understudy. Yours very truly, 

CARLETON E. DAVIS, 
General Manager. 
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joist Calculations 
By F. L. Stonr* 





SYNOPSIS—The first of a series of articles 
bearing on this subject. The case of an unbalanced 
slope hoist is considered, each successive step in 
the calculations being exemplified. 





The object of this and succeeding articles is to set 
before the mine operator a clear and concise method for 
the solution of the majority of-hoisting problems. Va- 
rious conditions of hoisting will be considered and the 
same method of solution apphed. The only knowledge 
required to intelligently follow the various steps is a 
clear understanding of the fundamental laws governing 
mechanics and motion. 

There are numerous methods used by engineers for cal- 
culating hoist cycles, but the moment method, while per- 
haps a little longer than some others, is almost universal 


|. Shallow shaft, unbalanced. 
5. Shallow shaft, unbalanced, with counterweight. 
6. Deep shaft, balanced. 
Conical drums. 

8. Odd-shaped drums. 

For the sake of simplicity each case will be illustrated 
hy an example worked out in detail, the examples being 
selected from actual mining conditions. 


CASE 1. UNBALANCED SLOPE 


Length, “FO@6b oc... cs kare aren aeand tote eee ete na eto at =e 
Tonnage in 8) Nr, sete eh tote Ooi ae Bee eee 
Percentage. Of ‘2radewa. Gp aes 5 nd free eee ene noe nen ae 6 
Cars, per. triple iab.e ] iale Stes ore aie eee ene 40 
Rest) ati top, ~minutes wee eaten tener eee 3 
Restiinside, minutes)s.cehen tice etd. sete iene eee 3 
Weight of coal per cart tons. we 2.2 sect eine ae 2 
Weight of car, tons 40:4 iwth.ceere ose ete eee u 


To assure tonnage, calculations are based on securing 
the entire output of the mine in 7 hr. 
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in its application and the simplest arithmetic is employed 
in the final solution. This method will be used through- 
out. 

The following cases will be considered and solutions 
worked out in detail. 

1. Slope haulage, unbalanced. 

2. Slope haulage, balanced. 

3. Shallow shaft, balanced. 
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s) aT enY fi 
Trips per hour = ap De ae 5 
pe ENS ety < 
o £ - 
: s : 3,600 % 
Time of round trip = ~—>— = 720:sec. 
5 


Total rest top and bottom per trip = 360 sec. 
Running time up and down = 720 — 360 = 360 sec. 


360 
hes 180 see. 


) 
wo 


Running time one way = 


If the speed were constant throughout the running, the 


a 


‘ 
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2,000 ; 
pee 12 
130° but during 


acceleration and retardation the average velocity is only 
one-half the running velocity because the load starts 
at zero speed and ends at V speed during acceleration, 
and during retardation it starts at V and ends at O. 

Let 

D = Total distance traveled ; 

V = Running velocity; 

fa = Time of acceleration ; 

ly = Time of retardation; 

T = Total running time of trip. 


velocity in feet per second would be 


Vta 
ca 


~ 


Then the space passed over during acceleration = 


‘¢ 2 
> and the distance passed 


Vig + Vis 


over at full speed = D . 


and during retardation = 





~ 


The time of full speed running = 


T (tg tee 











10) en lll 
Get, 4+ tr) 
Mee ge yi D— vy et 2 
es bet r D 
V dasa py tet dD. py eae 
oe 2 ae Waner 
y igus 3s 
2 
Assume that tg = 20 sec. and t = 10sec. Then 
2,000 
= —~—_~ = 12.1 ft. per sec. 
V 180 — is 12.1-it.- per sec 


Such a load as described would require a rope 13% in. 
in diameter, and this size of rope should not be coiled on 
a drum of a diameter less than 7 ft., which gives a ratio 
of rope diameter to drum diameter of shghtly over 1: 60. 
If the drum is 7 ft. in diameter, each convolution will 
contain approximately 22 ft., and there will be about 91 
turns in all. This would be wound in two layers. To be 
absolutely accurate the change in diameter due to the 
second layer being wound on top of the first should be 
taken into account. This is of such small importance 
that it will not be considered in the present problem. 
All calculations will be made on the basis of a constant 
drum diameter of 7 ft. The drum will therefore make 
2,000 


ra Se ad 1, 


Moment Vaturs Suoutp Be PLorrep 


It will be well to plot the values of the individual mo- 
ments on a cross-section sheet as soon as calculated, using 
the vertical scale for moments and the horizontal scale 
for turns. 

It must be borne in mind that percentage of grade as 
given in coal-mine work is in reality the sine of the angle 
which the slope makes with the horizontal, and the rope 
pull due to the weight alone is |W times this sine. 

Weight of up-load = (4,000 + 3,000) 40 = 280,000 
lb. 

Effective weight (or rope pull) = 280,000 & 0.06 = 
16,800 Ib. 

Moment at zero turns (start) = 16,800 K 3.5 = 
58,750. 

Moment at 91 turns (finish) = 
58,750. 


16,800 * 3.5 = 
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Rope of 1% in. in diameter weighs 3 lb. per ft. 
Kffective weight = 3 & 2,000 * 0.06 = 360 lb. 
Moment at zero turns = 360 X 3.5 = 1,260. 

Moment at 91 turns = 0. 

Rolling friction = 35 lb. per ton. 

If the angle the slope makes with the horizontal is 
greater than 8° (14%), then the effective weight on the 
track will be found by multiplying the weight by the co- 
sine of the slope angle. If, however, as in the case under 
consideration, the angle is less than 8° the cosine is so 
close to unity it may be considered as such and the entire 
weight assumed as being normal to the track. 





280,000 
phat, = 140 tons 
2,000 
140 & 85 = 4,900 Jb. rolling friction. 


Moment due to rolling friction : 

Zero turns = 4,900 &K 3.5 = 17,150. 

At 91 turns ==14 900337 0: 

tope friction is one of the most variable quantities to 
be contended with in slope haulages. The conditions 
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Hot A= Moment of Upload — 
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DIAGRAM OF MOMENTS DURING 


of the rollers and their spacing play an important part. 
However, experience has shown that 200 lb. per ton of 
normal pressure seems a safe figure. The remarks in re- 
card to the pitch of the slope and the cosine of its angle 
upply to the rope as well as to the load. Therefore 


2,000 ft. x 3 

eROOO A: 

3 X 200 = 600 lb. 
Moment of rope friction: 
Zero turns = 600 X 3.5 
At-91 turns —=200 eo 


= 3 tons 
rope friction at start. 


aa 5 00 
= 0; 
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SUMMATION OF MOMENTS 
-——Turns——_, 


0 91 
jG pepe kor: Kd ne tare. > eee rer Poetry noes A Sosa Stn 8,750 58,750 
CODE. Ui ec cette AUDA Rett t p Senie Ink, ch eememen 1,260 9 
RODIN Eriction’  iimdeeete che lage lawns toa ere 17,150 17,150 
ROVS, TLICtION 7 Siicctolaucserbet tee at i eee 2,100 0 
Tp tal Po DIM ONES eres ee et ea een kanes 79,260 75,900 


percentage to be used 
is a subject on which 


The assumption of the proper 
for the losses in the hoist itself 
few or no reliable data can be found. The question 
becomes more complicated in the case of balanced hoists 
where the ratio between the total mass moved in the shaft 
or slope and the mass of coal or ore hoisted is much greater 
than in unbalanced haulages such as the one being con- 
sidered. It is obviously incorrect to assume a percentage 
of the net moments without regard to total weight on the 
drums. Such assumptions can easily be reduced to an 
absurdity by considering a balanced shaft with both cages 
loaded. The net moment is zero and any percentage of 
this value would be zero. 

In the case under consideration, however, it will be 
safe to assume 80 per cent. as the efficiency of the hoist 


MOMENT DIAGRAM (LOWERING EMPTIES) 
A= Moment Down Load 
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DIAGRAM OF MOMENTS WHILE LOWERING EMPTIES 


proper from motor shaft to rope. Other cases will be 
discussed later. 
Friction moment at zero turns: 





79,260 
0.80 9,260 = 9,740 
At 91 turns the moment is 
75,900 __ a 
a ,900 = 8,700 
Gish 


Total net moments exclusive of acceleration and re- 


tardation : 
ARE eae ie 
NOtals Less -EP1Ctlowen ca-naere cis oes eee ee te 79,260 75,900 
Mechanical striction Piece ss eke ene 9,740 8,700 
$9,000 84,600 


The problem is now completed with the exception of 
determining the moment due to accelerating and retard- 
ing the entire mass. For easy reference the following 
fundamental equations applying to mass and motion are 
recorded : 


Ww 
z (1) 
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Ves OO OR =5 (2) 
' v x — ies x {2 y2 - 
oo 2 - ed or Da (5) 
Peg: 
F=ma = (4) 
Stored energy = Ms (5) 
Where 


M = Mass; 

w == Weight in l|b.; 

a = Rate of acceleration in ft. per sec. 
2.2 (acceleration in ft. per 
to gravity) ; 

S = Distance or space passed over during acceleration 

or retardation ; 
v = Velocity in ft. per sec.; 
t= Time in seconds during which v is changing; 

F’' = Force in’ |b, 

In the case under consideration the mass to be acceler- 
ated from rest to running speed (v) consists of the coal, 
drums, track rollers, etc. This is summed up 

Up-load, 280,000 lb.; rope, 6,000 lb. wound 
en drum; rope, 500 Ib. holding turns and rope between 
drum and end of trip; total, 286,500 Ib. 

If acceleration is to be accomplished in 20 see.; 





sec. § 
sec., due 


per 
sec. per 





cars, rope, 
as follows: 











Laat 
Jas Abe i) = —_— = (0), 
v ik ta a 20 ).605 
Pell t OO ) 
pal ee 5,400 
: 8.90 
Moment = 5,400 X 3.5 = 18,900 - i 23,600 


Hoist Proper 
The drum is 7x6 ft. and should weigh with gears, etc., 
approximately 40,000 Ib. The radius of gyration will 
be about 75 per cent. of the drum radius, or 2.62 ft. 


“Therefore, the WR? of the hoist proper will be 40,000 
SO2.627 == 215,000; 


Tn order to simplify matters find the effective weight 
of the drum if it were concentrated at the drum radius; 
that is, 3.5. 1t: 


a0 
WR? = 275,000 R= C1) ee 


3 Be 

This weight may be considered as traveling at rope 
speed—that 12.1 ft. per sec.—and could have been 
added directly to the weight of trip and rope. 


W = = 22,500. 


ee wite 


99 

of om 22,500 4 

y SLID) tae. 60a eae “599. x 0.605 = 425 
oO aie 

The acceleration moment —= 425 xK 3.5 = 1/480: 

Acceleration of material in slope = 23,600. 

Total acceleration = 25,080. 


Durine Rerarpation ENERGY Is RELEASED 
During retardation the energy stored in the moving 
system has to be given up. In some systems of drive it 
is partly restored to the line and partly used in lifting 
the load through the remaining distance of travel. For 
instance, if a system weighing 100,000 Ib. is moving at 
100,000 & 10? 





the rate of 10 ft. per sec., it has stored in it 


L, 310,000 
= 310,000 ttlbaea: BAO 





= 564 hp.-sec., which may 
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be dissipated at the rate of 564 hp. for 1 sec., or 56.4 hp. 
for 10 sec. or at any other rate. It is evident that since 
during the retardation power is released by the moving 
parts this power must be given an algebraic sign opposite 
to the sign used when power is absorbed by the hoist. 

Since the retardation is accomplished in one-half the 
time of acceleration—that is, 10 sec.—the value a will be 
twice what it was during acceleration. Other values will 
remain the same. It is therefore possible for the sake of 
brevity to multiply the acceleration moments by the in- 
verse ratio of the times. Thus 
Moment of retardation of up-load 

18,900 * 20 








noo = —37,800 

Amount getting back to motor shaft — —37,800 * 0.80 

2 E3040 

Moment of retardation of the drums = 
80 2 ; 
Bs$80 25.20) ee en 
10 
Total, —33,200 


Note that in the acceleration and retardation of the 
drums proper no efficiency has been included. The reason 
for the omission is that while energy is being stored 
or given up by the drums there is little or no loss due to 
this alone. There would be no additional rope stress 
which in turn produces additional bearing loss. If the 
hoist is geared, there is added gear loss, but the amount 
should be small. Since the losses in the hoist proper are 
taken care of as a percentage of the running horsepower 
and the horsepower due to the acceleration of the load, 
it has been decided to omit any correction for loss due to 
the acceleration or retardation of the drums. 

Turns of drum during acceleration and retardation 
must be calculated so that the moment values may be 
plotted. 

This may be found in a number of ways, but the sim- 
plest seems to be the following: 

Totalsturns: —.91. 


Total time — 180 sec. 
to = 20 t, = 10 femal: 
evaluat See aT) 25 
e€voOLubtions per secon = Ta tS = Bi9) 


Since the running velocity of the drum is 0.55, r.p.s., 
the number of turns during acceleration 


On ee hae. 
————— a —" DD 
2 


The number of turns during retardation = 





0.55 X10 _ 9 ws 
5) ; 
TOTAL SUMMATION OF MOMENTS 
Turns 

0 5.5 5.5 88.25 88.25 91 
Up-load 89,000 88,800 88,800 84,700 84,700 84,600 
Acceleration and 

retardation 25,080 25,080 0 0 —33,220 —33,220 


114,080 113,880 88,800 84,700 +51,480 451,380 
To convert the moments into horsepower it will be 
necessary to multiply the moment by the speed in feet 
per second and divide by 550. 
Force < Velocity (in ft. per sec.) 
Hp. = —— 
da0 
Force X 2=R X r.p.s. (of drum) 
ae -DbO ee lL 
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Force X RX 2% X Tp. 
55U 
MX 2zYX.p.s 
ddU 
where 2 = radius of drum in feet. 
(2 7 Mr.p.s.) 
Turns Moment H.p. = ———_—- Time 
550 
0 114,080 115 0 
6.5. 113,886 714 20 
5.5 $8,800 558 20 
88.25 84/700 532 170 
88.25 51,480 324 170 
91 51,380 323 180 


The horsepower value at zero turns is of course zero, 
The value given in the table is 
known as horsepower torque, or horsepower that would 
exist if the motor or load were up to speed. By glane- 
ing at the horsepower-time curve, it will be seen that 
the operator starts the trip and accelerates for 20 
sec. with a motor output of 714144 hp. At the end of 29 
sec. acceleration ceases and the horsepower drops to 558. 


since the speed is zero. 
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DIAGRAM OF HORSEPOWER,. ROPE SPEED AND 
HORSEPOWER TORQUE 


This speed is held for 150 sec., the horsepower falling 
to 532, because the rope load and friction have been 
decreasing during the up-trip. At 170 sec. the retard- 
ing is begun, and the stored energy plus 324 hp. output 
from the motor, will be enough to bring the trip the rest 
of the way. 


LOWERING THE Empty Trip 


In the majority of slopes of this nature the lowering 
is accomplished by unclutching the drum and _ letting 
the motor stand idle. The energy given up by the de- 
scending trip is converted into rolling friction and fric- 
tion on the brake of the hoist. 

It is possible and entirely practical in case of induc- 
tion motor-driven hoists to restore part at least of this 
energy to the line. This is accomplished by starting 
the motor with its trip in the lowering direction and as 
full speed is reached throwing the control handle into 
ihe full on position. The load will then overhaul the mo- 
tor, tending to drive it above synchronism. The motor will 
then become a generator and return such energy to the 
Jine as is not absorbed by friction of moving parts. 
In bringing the trip to rest the controller is thrown to 
ihe off position and the brakes applied as usual. 

It will be instructive to find how much energy the 
example given would return to the motor while lowering. 
Tt must be remembered that all friction values are posi- 
tive, since they require power, and the energy given up 
by the trip will be negative. 

Moment of trip: 

Weight = 3,000 X 40 = 120,000 Ib. 
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liffective weight = 120,000 « 0.06 7,200 lb. 








Moment at 0 turns = —7,200 K 3.5 = 9,200 
Moment at 91 turns = —7,200 XK 3.5 = 25,200. 
Moment of rope: 
Moment at 0 turns = 0. 
Moment at 91 turns = —6,000 * 0.06 & 3.5 = —1,260. 


Moment of rolling friction: 
120,000 a 60 tons. 
60 3<0 3b ses ee SOOT LB: 
Moment at 0 Nee = C100 ee naue 
Moment at 91 turns 2,100 <5.0 = 7,350. 


NOOR 
(yon 


Rork Friction 
6,000 Ib. 


The total weight of the rope == 3 tonacat 
200 ib. friction per ton 600 Ib. 


Moment at zero turns = 0. 














Moment at 91 turns = 600 3.5 = 2,100. 
SUMMATION OF MOMENTS LESS MECHANICAL FRICTION 
OF HOIST 

-——Turns——_, 
G 91 
|BXo pa yeas eh Teen ogebty ax Hanh sca oaCiry CER OND oubroriocn’ — 25,200 —25,200 
IDO WHE TODES seas. eicte oes ony Teale ee eee ee 0 —1,260 
ROWING Lrictronmses seeee tee 2 eh ee ene els + 7,350 + 7,350 
LODE LPL CLOTS ete wear el am ek che poructsancruantte ( + 2,100 
27.850 7 O10 
Assumed mechanical efficiency of hoist = 80 per cent. 
At zero turns —17,850 & 0,8 = —14,000, or the fric- 
tional loss = 3,850. 
At 91 turns —17,010 &* 0.8 = —13,608 or frictional 
loss = 3,402. 
Total net moments exclusive of acceleration and re- 
tardation: 
——_Turns——_, 
0) OF 
—17,010 
+ 3,402 
—13,608 





AND RETARDATION 


ACCELERATION 


The total moving parts have to be accelerated exactly 
the same as in the case of hoisting. Since it will require 
power to do this, the sign will be positive as before. 


Weight of trip ite ),000 Ib. 
Weight of rope 500 Tb. 


Total weight in slope 126,500 tb. 
Acceleration in 20 see. as before, 
126,500 & 0.605 
ype 2a BBY 


Or) +s) 
Onn 


Mier wy Le ihe A) GUD 











Momnient. ==) 23,3700. < 23a O00 
Weight of drum = 22,500 Ib. 
22,500 0.605 
dee = = 422 
32.2 
Moment = 422° 93.5. = 1,180 
Total acceleration moment, 11,860 


Retardation in 10 sec., as before, 
Cars and rope weigh 126,500 Ib. 





121 —12 26,500, 1. 21 
ee eT ST it ee ees = 4750 
LO 32.2 
Moment = —4,750 & 3.5 & 0.8 = —13,296 
—1,480 * 20 
Drums as before ech ee = —2,960 
10 
Total retarding moment, —16,256 


Turns during acceleration and retardation same as dur- 
ing hoisting; that is, 5.5 for acceleration and 2.75 for re- 
tardation. 
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TOTAL SUMMATION OF MOMENTS 
——--- Turns 
0 bb bb) 88.25 88.25 91 
Net load . -—14,000 —13,900 —13,900 —13.650 —13,650 —13,608 
Acceleration and 
retardation. 11,860 11,860 0 0 —16,256 —16,256 


—2,140 —2,040 —13,900 —13,650 —29,906 —29,864 
DL KO, Pek 


Horsepower as before = ——~— 


dd0 
Turns Moment Horsepower Time 
0 —2,140 —13.5 360 
5.5 —2,040 —12.7 380 
5.5 —13,650 35.6 380 
88.25 —13,900 —87.3 530 
88.25 — 29,906 —188 530 
91 —29,864 —187.5 540 


This concludes the calculations for the determination 
of the duty cycles for an unbalanced slope haulage for 
both hoisting the loads and lowering the empties. The 
duty cycles as plotted show the power to be delivered 
by the motor at its coupling to the hoist when it is raising 
the load and the power that would be put into the motor 
at its coupling by the downgoing empties. The speed 
is shown on the duty cycles is the same for both lowering 
and raising. 

If the lowering were accomplished with the motor 
pumping back into the line, as is entirely practical in this 
case, the speed of lowering would be a few points in per- 
centage above the speed of hoisting, as the motor would 
lave to run above synchronous speed before it could be- 
come a generator. 

The determinations of the proper rating for a motor 
to meet this cycle will be taken up later in this series 
of articles. 


ey 


llandy Soft Hammer 


An ordinary engineer’s hammer can be made to serve 
in place of a mallet for use on wood or other soft ma- 
terials by using a piece of leather or belting in the man- 
ner shown in the drawing. A hole is cut in the leather 
large enough to be slipped over the end of the handle 
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Shape of Cut Belting 











Hole tor handle 
‘to sip Hr ough “ 


ENGINEER’S HAMMER WITH LEATHER CUSHIONING 


and the leather is then slipped to the head of the ham- 
mer. ‘The leather is then flapped over the head of the 
hammer and nailed onto the handle, or the two ends 
ure wrapped to the handle with several turns of fine 
wire. The hammer is used sidewise on wood, which 
hrings the leather belting into play and softens the blow. 
In this way the user has a hammer ready for various 
uses in a compact and convenient form. The leather 
will wear for a long time——American Machinist. 
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Canonsburg Gas 


By GM. 





SY NOPSIS—An interesting installation where 
both alternating and direct current are purchased. 
This obviates the use of a substation. Electric 
power ts used to drive the fan, pumps, mining ma- 
chines and haulage. An electric hoist is also em- 
ployed to lift the coal 150 ft. 





It is a well-recognized fact that the design of a mining 
plant should take into account the size, maximum eco- 
nomical output and life of the mine. The following de- 
scription covers equipment at a mine of limited area where 
for commercial reasons it is desirable to limit the daily 
output to a certain amount. 

The Canonsburg Gas Coal Co. has opened a mine in 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, tapping the Pittsburgh 
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tion and used to operate mining machines, locomotive 
haulage and all the pumps that are located in the ad- 
vance workings. 

Alternating current is transmitted at high voltage to 
an outdoor transformer station, at which point the cur- 
rent is stepped down to 440 volts for use at the mine. 
Direct current is transmitted about 2,000 ft. from the 
power company’s substation to the mine opening, but at 
a little later date when the underground workings are 
developed, it will be possible to carry the direct current 
over a circuit taken down a borehole close to the substation 
and tap the underground distribution at a central point, 
thereby securing good voltage regulation throughout the 
entire mine with a minimum amount of copper for feeder 
lines. 

Ventilation is effected with a disk fan belt-driven by a 
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measures with a 154-ft. shaft and an equipment designed 
for a capacity of 1,000 tons per 8-hr. day. It happens that 
this mine is in a locality where power can be secured 
from either of two power companies that serve coal mines 
extensively. One company was in a position to furnish 
both alternating and direct current, and the contract 
was closed with this concern, as the rates of the two com- 
panies for alternating power did not differ materially. Di- 
rect current is purchased at the rates prevailing for al- 
ternating current plus the actual cost of conversion. 
Since the company is able to purchase both kinds of 
current, the use of a substation at the mine is unneces- 
sary. Alternating current at 440 volts is being furnished 
for the operation of the hoist, ventilating fan and pumps 
at the bottom of the shaft. Direct current at 500 volts 
is taken from the busbars of the trolley company’s substa- 
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variable-speed induction motor. A small fan and motor 
are used for the present, but as soon as the ventilation 
conditions and requirements are thoroughly ascertained 
a fan designed to meet the actual conditions at the high- 
est efficiency will be installed, together with a motor of 
proper size and operating characteristics. Owing to the 
uncertainty of ventilation requirements at a new mine and 
the low efficiency of a large fan and motor, it is not 
advisable to attempt to install a permanent fan until the 
operatine conditions have been fully ascertained. 


Description oF Hoisting OuTFIT 


The hoist is placed at the end of the shaft and consists 
of a 60-in. single-drum Lidgerwood hoist using a 114-in. 
rope. It is provided with post brakes and single re- 
duction herringbone cut-steel gears properly protected. 
The motor consists of a 100-hp. three-phase 60-cycle 440- 
volt slip-ring motor, connected to the hoist through a 
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flexible coupling specially designed for heavy reversing 
duty. The control is of the contactor type, and accelera- 
tion is performed automatically. 

A suitable safety device is included, which prevents 
overspeeding and overwinding. It also compels slowing 
down at the extremes of travel and brings the hoist to 
rest by setting the brake and cutting off the power 
should the operator fail to do so. The theoretical power 
required to hoist a ton of coal at this mine was calculated 
to be 0.361 kw.-hr. In actual practice it was found 
that the current consumption was 0.412 kw.-hr. per ton. 
The duty cycle curve attached herewith shows the operat- 
ing conditions and the maximum demand created in 
hoisting. 
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Winter Meeting of W. Va. Coal 
Mining Institute 


The semiannual meeting of the West Virginia Coal 
Mining Institute will be held at Fairmont, W. Va., Dec. 
8-9, 1915. The Wednesday morning session will open at 
10 o’clock, when the following papers will be read: “Re- 
lation of Mine Officials to the Consumer,” by R. Z. Vir- 
gin, Colliers, W. Va., and “Why Buy a Storage Battery 
Locomotive,” by J. R. Cameron, Cincinnati, Ohio. At 2 
o’clock in the afternoon R. J. Beaman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will read a paper on “Uniform Accounting and Cost Rec- 
ords as Applied to Coal Mining,” and G. E. Greer, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., will follow with a paper entitled “Pro- 





LIDGERWOOD ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC HOIST AT THE CANONSBURG PLANT 


The pumping at the bottom of the shaft is accomplished 
with plunger-type pumps driven with 440-volt alternat- 
ing-current motors. Sufficient pumping capacity and 
sumpage are provided so that all pumping can be done 
when the other power requirements at the mine are small- 
est, during what is termed the off-peak period. This re- 
sults in the corporation securing a low rate for the power 
used in pumping. 

The haulage equipment at present consists of one six- 
ton gathering locomotive, but additional locomotives of 
proper size will be added as the workings become extended 
and the capacity increases up to normal. 

The coal is undercut with breast-chain machines, used 
because of the large amount of narrow work. When it 
is found that shortwall or other types of mining machines 
can show an economical advantage, they will be installed, 
but for the present only those of the breast type will be 
used, 

J am indebted to H. A. Davis, president of the com- 
pany, for the courtesy extended in securing the informa- 
tion from which this description was prepared. 


jecting a Mine on the Panel System,” after which a busi- 
ness session will be held. 

On Thursday at 9:30 a.m., the following papers will 
be read: “Some Suggestions and Ideas Based on Obser- 
vation,” by J. W. Bischoff, Elkins, W. Va.; “The Demon- 
stration of a Portable Gas Detector,” by G. A. Burrell, 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; “Day Labor in Bituminous Mines,” 
by G. 8S. Brackett, Flemington, W. Va. In the afternoon 
at 2 o’clock papers will be read on “Welfare Engineering 
as Applied to Coal Mines,” by W. F. Hyde, Wheeling, W. 
Va., and “Needed Reforms in the Coal Mining Industry,” 
by K. F. Schoew, Huntington, W. Va. The afternoon ses- 
sion will end with a symposium relating to the question, 
“What is the Matter with the Coal Business?” In the 
evening at 8 o’clock President J. C. McKinley, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and Judge W. S. Haymond, of Fairmont, W. 
Va., will address the institute on matters of interest and 
importance. 

The day sessions will be held in the assembly room of 
the Watson Building: the meeting place for the evening 
sessions has not yet been announced. 
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Novel Combination Locomotive 


By Hage Dr Woire* 





SYNOPSIS—Mounting the storage batlery of a 
combination locomotive on a low platform carried 
between two swiveling trucks each provided with a 
motor, one pair of drivers and one pair of bogies 
nol only greatly facilitates rounding sharp curves 
in the track, but provides against electrical over- 
load through wheel slippage. Split-winding of the 
motors givas two speeds at rated drawbar pull on 
either battery or trolley. 





Not in days of time nor miles of travel can one find a 
more enthusiastic enthusiast on the storage-battery lo- 
comotive proposition than H. M. Stewart, superintendent 
of the Grant Coal and Mining Co.’s operation at New 
Goshen, Ind., 11 mi. north and west of Terre Haute. He 
adinits that he has a large ampere-hour capacity of ex- 
perience, information and opinion on which he can draw 
heavily for extended periods without slipping a wheel 


disadvantages and high cost of the storage battery and 
the locomotive which it drives. The type will undoubtedly 
be developed in design and its adaptability to mine con- 
ditions thereby improved, so that the range of service 
suitability may be correspondingly widened. 


Mr. 


, 


STEWARTS NoveL Form oF COMBINATION 


LOCOMOTIVE 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Stewart—a devotee of the 
storage-battery locomotive, experienced in its use, famil- 
iar with its limitations, keen for iis liprovement and 
quick to recognize practical and practicable advancement 
in its efficiency—has now in service a new storage-battery 
locomotive of wholly novel form, with numerous features 
of construction and operation which tend to obviate the 
disadvantages of older designs and mark long forward 
steps toward making the type more broadly useful. 

This locomotive was built and furnished by the Good- 
man Manufacturing Co. and is designated as an articu- 





FIGS. 1 AND 2. 
or materially reducing his voltage. And what he says 
has behind it the weight of authority, for he has done 
considerable rapid and economical development during 
the past three years, using storage-battery locomotives 
for gathering and trolley locomotives for main-haulage 
work. 

And while in general the field of usefulness for the 
storage-battery locomotive is as yet by no means clearly 
defined, there is no question of its utility in the mind and 
mine of Superintendent Stewart. Furthermore, although 
general experience up to the present time does not indi- 
cate that the storage-battery locomotive can generally 
supersede the trolley type for haulage, or the trolley- 
and-reel type for gathering, nevertheless nothing but 
storage-battery machines could be furnished to Mr, Stew- 
art for his own use in gathering. 

Engineers of the broadest experience seem to agree that 
the field of particular utility for the storage-battery type 
of locomotive is now, and will probably continue to be, 
restricted to special conditions wherein the distinct ad- 
vantages of wholly independent operation are sufficient, 
and sufficiently easy of realization, to offset the inherent 
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SHOWING ARTICULATED LOCOMOTIVE IN AN ENTRY AND AT THE SHAFT BOTTOM 


lated type—a name naturally suggested by the construc- 
tion and further justified by the number of particularly 
advantageous features for which the articulated design 
is directly responsible. 

A storage-battery locomotive is unavoidably heavier 
than necessary for realization of the tractive effort which 
can be developed for long operating periods by the battery 
and the battery-driven motors. Consequently the plac- 
ing of a battery on a locomotive of substantially standard 
type, with four wheels, all driven, causes an excess of 
weight on the drivers and robs the electrical parts of the 
protection against overload, which is so properly pro- 
vided by slippage of the wheels in any locomotive of cor- 





rect design. 

Superimposing the battery upon the deck of a locomo- 
tive of standard form causes increase of height, which is 
a feature disadvantageous in many mines for which stor- 
age-battery operation is particularly desirable. Such a 
position of the battery covers the working parts of the 
machine, thereby interfering with the accessibility. It 
also raises the center of gravity unduly high. 

These fundamental difficulties in use of the standard 
locomotive form for storage-battery operation are ob- 
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viated in the articulated construction, which also per- 
mits incorporation of several additional features which 
would be wholly impractical in the other arrangement. 
That is to say, the articulated locomotive is designed 
throughout with direct reference to the needs and limi- 
tations of storage-battery operation. 


THE MECHANICAL FEATURES 


The battery in the articulated machine is placed low, 
on a platform carried by the reachbar between two bogy 
trucks, each of which has a motor geared to one axle. 
The other axle is idle and is fitted with relatively small 
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as easily as a mine car. In fact, the machine as a whole 
is to be regarded in its track performance as being sim- 
ilar to two coupled mine cars of 3 tons’ gross weight each, 
except that by its better construction and squat propor- 
tions it has much greater stability and far less liabil- 
ity to derailment. 

In rounding curves, the truck ahead acts like a pilot 
truck of a railroad locomotive, taking the curves easily 
and safely. The leading wheels being well in advance 
of the king pin, the forward end of the battery is started 
around the turn without shock to track or locomotive, 
and the whole machine follows with none of the impact 





FIG. 3. 


wheels, which have clearance for swing underneath the 
battery platform. Thus the locomotive has eight wheels, 
over which the total weight may be so distributed as to 
bring more or less than half on the drivers, as may be 
desirable, 

In Mr. Stewart’s locomotive the drivers carry some- 
what more than half the weight, and as the total is 6 
tons there is at the drivers a track pressure of about 4 
tons effective for tractive purposes. At 25-per cent. ad- 
hesion, this gives a drawbar pull of 2,000 Ib. It is easy 
to provide electric and mechanical equipment to suit this 
deawbar pull and thereby afford the wheel-slippage pro- 
tection so desirable in any electric locomotive. 

The construction provides space for an adequate bat- 
tery—375 amp.-hr. in the present instance—without mak- 
ing the locomotive unduly high or interfering with the 
accessibility of any of the working parts. The available 
space for the battery is not subject to hampering limita- 
tions, since length can be taken as desired, the only ef- 
fect of increased length of battery box being to spread 
the distance between the king bolts of the two trucks, 
and as these are bogies such spreading does not affect the 
ease of operation on curves. 

Its weight carried on eight wheels, the locomotive will 
run on lighter track than a machine of similar weight 
on four wheels. Because of the short wheelbase for each 
bogy truck, the locomotive will turn short radius curves 





LOCOMOTIVE WITH TROLLEY ON DRIVER’S END 


effects which in four-wheel locomotives mean heavy flange 
pressures, jerky turns and track troubles. 

The articulated construction therefore produces a loco- 
motive which to all operative purposes is as short as a 
mine car or even shorter. The distance from drawbar 
pin to driving axle being small, even while providing un- 
usually generous cab spaces for both motorman and trip 
rider, the drawbar pin is not thrown so far out from 
the center line of the track in rounding sharp curves 
nor the corner of the cab so far beyond the outer rail as 
with a four-wheel locomotive of standard construction. 
Kasy rounding of curves is further facilitated by the hall 
bearings at the king pins. 

The motors and all parts are readily accessible, as 
they are in no way covered or concealed by the battery. 
The locomotive is an antifriction machine in all its bear- 
ings, and all gears run in oil. Sandboxes are placed 
high and so give good head for proper flow. 


Tuer ExvecrricaL Features ArE Nove 


Electrically, the locomotive is equally novel and thor- 
ough in design and construction. It is made especially 
effective and efficient by having split-wound motors and 
provision for operating by trolley when on the main- 
haul entries. 

The split winding of the motor fields gives two speeds 
of operation without running on the rheostat, thus con- 
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serving the battery charge by avoiding waste of power 
in the resistance on slow runs. Mr. Stewart’s locomo- 
tive, at its rated drawbar pull of 1,500 Ib., will travel 
314 mi. per hr. on the battery and 6 mi. per hr. on 
the trolley. The split-wound control gives also a slow 
speed for each method of operation—234 mi. per hr. on 
the battery and 484 mi. per hr. on the trolley, at full rated 
drawbar pull and without running on the rheostat. 

The advantages of this arrangement are obvious. The 
locomotive can work at either battery speed while gather- 
ing from rooms and entry headings, and then at either 
of the two higher speeds in hauling gathered trips on 
the trolley-wired entry to the main haul parting or even 
all the way to the bottom. 

These several running speeds give great flexibility and 
high economy of operation. The use of the trolley on 
the longer runs not only conserves the battery charge, 
but also increases the production by speeding up the 
delivery of trips to the partings and the return with emp- 
ties. An ample and adequate controller of full locomo- 
tive type is provided, to assure proper reliability in this 
important feature. 


Tuer LOCOMOTIVE IN OPERATION 


Loads are hauled from the face in rooms and entries, . 
but empties are dropped off at the room necks and pushed 
in by the loaders. 

The motorman works alone on the locomotive in enter- 
ing the rooms for loads. The trip rider remains on the 
entry to couple up the trip, and then he rides in the front 
cab as the trip is hauled out the butt entry onto the side 
entry and thence to the main haulage parting. The 
trolley pole is placed at his end, where he can readily put 
it up whenever the trolley wiring is available. It could 
of course be placed at the motorman’s end if desired, as 
may be seen in Fig. 3. 

The articulated trucks are exceptionally free in round- 
ing a curve, and the overall height of the locomotive 
is small as compared to the loaded cars. Higher types 
of storage-battery locomotives heretofore used in this 
mine have necessitated extensive brushing of roof—a cost- 
ly operation which will be greatly reduced where the 
Goodman locomotive is operated. This lower machine 
has been useful in territory to which the older ones could 
not go. 

The roof in many places is irregular in contour 
and quality, and while not so poor as to make trolley 
wire maintenance on the entries particularly difficult, 
Superintendent Stewart certainly avoids possible trouble 
by not stringing any. 

He also has been able to get along with half the gen- 
erating plant otherwise necessary, as only the main-haul- 
age locomotives have to be served during working shifts, 
the storage batteries being charged at night. 


OrrErR REASONS FOR STORAGE-BAatTERY Motors 


Other operators may find various other reasons for the 
use of storage-battery locomotives. Among them might 
be mentioned such conditions as the following: 

1. Where additional locomotive service is required and 
ihe power plant is already loaded. The storage battery, 
charged at night, may relieve this situation and avoid 
the necessity for enlarging the power plant. 

2. Where large immediate increase of haulage equip- 
ment is required, to meet a sudden demand for coal when 
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time and possibly the temporary character of the demand 
may not permit or justify enlargement of the power plant. 

3. Where the territory served is widely scattered in 
proportion to the output, making unreasonably expensive 
the trolley wiring and rail bonding for a regular trolley 
locomotive. 

4. Where, because of gaseous conditions, the mining 
laws prohibit the use of trolley locomotives on the re- 
turn air. Under such circumstances a mine already laid 
out with rooms turned off both entries must have a 
storage-battery locomotive, or use mules, to serve the 
back entries on the return airway. 

5. Where alternating-current cutting machines are used. 
Storage batteries may be charged through a rectifier at 
less expense than for a motor-generator set to drive a 
trolley locomotive, besides saving the expense of wiring 
and bonding, which would not be required for nor util- 
ized by the cutting machines. 
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Electrically Operated Colliery 
By B. H. Strocxerr* 


Starting Apr. 9, 1913, a new colliery 1 mi. west of 
Shenandoah, Penn., began its unique hfe—unique in 
comparison with the surrounding collieries owing to its 
being operated by electricity. This was the Weston 
colliery of the Locust Mountain Coal Co. 

The only parts of the plant not operated by electricity 
are the heating system and six steam shovels on the 
stripping which are used for removing overburden and 
loading coal. There is a motor equipment of 1,363 hp. 
electric, divided as follows: 

Breaker—three 100-hp. motors for a main drive, one 
20-hp. motor for a conveyor line, one 20-hp. motor for 
a tail-rope haulage on refuse. 

Machine shop—-one 20-hp. motor for all machines. 

Car hoists—two 35-hp. motors. 

Compressors—two 100-hp. motors on a short-belt drive. 

Plane hoist—one 50-hp. motor on a letting-down plane. 

Fans—two 7%.5-15-hp. motors running disk-type fans 

Locomotives—three 80-hp. motors and one 60-hp 
motor for haulage. 

Pumps—two 10-hp. motors for fresh water to steam 
shovels, one 50-hp. motor and one 35-hp. motor for wash 
water. 

Miscellaneous—four 5-hp. motors for small hoists used 
in place of mules, one 3-hp. motor blow for fan in boiler 
house. 

Electric shovel—one 225-hp. motor operating a drag- 
line excavator for stripping purposes. 

The company does not own a mule or horse, and every- 
thing except actual teaming is done with small hoists 
and electric locomotives. While in some cases this may 
seem difficult, it is working out with great success, and 
all in any way connected with the operation are more 
than enthusiastic over electricity, both for its ease in op- 
eration and its economy. 

The power is furnished by the Schuylkill Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. and is delivered at 4,000 volts alternating cur- 
rent, three phase, 60 cycle. It is then stepped down to 
440 volts, which is the regular working voltage. The mine 
locomotives and some of the inside hoists use 250 volts 
direct current. 
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Combination Gathering Motor 


Beet de, FOLEY" 








SYNOPSIS—A_ locomotive low wm height and 
sufficiently powerful to slip its drivers when oper- 
ating from the battery has been installed to take 
the place of the reel type of motor. This ma- 
chine has now ben in successful operation for 
several months. 





Few operations in the production of coal for market 
offer greater opportunities for trouble or expense than 
the gathering of loaded cars from the rooms and their 
delivery to the haulage road. Many systems of transpor- 
tation have been tried with varying success, but none has 
entirely satisfied the producer that 1t combined the nec- 
essary qualities of reliability, economy and safety. 

In the earlier stages of mining in various parts of 
the world, humans—sometimes men, often women— 
dragged or carried the coal out in baskets. Later vari- 
ous animals such as horses, mules, oxen and even dogs 
were tried. In the larger operations, however, the cost 


aged and the locomotive possibly be put out of commis- 
sion for several hours. Cable with badly damaged in- 
sulation has caused many serious injuries to the locomo- 
tive operators and others. 

When the storage-battery locomotive was first success- 
fully operated in the metal-mining field many coal men 
felt that here was a solution of their difficulties. This 
proved at least partially true for new operations which 
were developed especially for this class of gathering, 
but in mines taking cars from several rooms and hauling 
them 1,000 to 1,500 ft. to the main haulage road against 
severe grades the battery locomotive was not economical. 
Furthermore it was found difficult to keep the height of 
a storage-battery locomotive down to the proper amount 
for a mine with a 3-ft. coal bed. 


THE CoMBINATION LocoMoTIvVE DEVELOPED 


The best solution appeared to be to combine the good 
features of both types of locomotives; that is, to construct 
a machine using the battery for proceeding into the rooms 





FIGS. 1, 2 AND 3. 


of transportation 
cessive, 


by these means was found to be ex- 
While the mule has done and is still doing good 
work in this field, these animals are expensive, their 
lives underground are short, they are easily injured and 
must be fed regularly. Furthermore damage suits from 
accidents caused by vicious mules have been a source of 
considerable expense. 


Locomotive Is Morr EconomIcAL 


The reel type of gathering locomotive has supplanted 
the animal in popular favor and has been found to be 
much less expensive, more reliable and safer, but in many 
instances this machine has serious drawbacks. There 
are few operators using this type of gathering locomotive 
who are not looking for something cheaper, more reliable 
and less dangerous. The gathering reel has solved many 
of the old problems, but is still possessed of many fea- 
tures that admit of improvement. 

The use of a reel locomotive means overhead-trolley 
construction up to within about 500 ft. of the working 
face. Furthermore the track must be bonded unless double 
conductor cable is used. Such a cable is an item of con- 
siderable expense. 

Conductor cable is easily damaged, and the cost per 
locomotive is from $40 to $60 for a 500-ft. cable. The 
life of such a conductor is not long—in severe service it 
may not be over one month. There is also the disadvan- 
tage that no one knows when this conductor will be dam- 
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for the individual cars and the trolley for hauling the 
small trips to the parting. This type of machine has 
been developed and is now operating quite successfully. 

In order to convey a good idea of this type of loco- 
motive, a description will here be given of a machine that 
has been operating for several months at the Keokee mine 
of the Stonega Coke and Coal Co., of Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Recently this company changed management, and si- 
multaneously changed its operation to central-station 
power, taking current from the Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Old methods and equipment are now being discarded 
and replaced with the most uptodate and efficient methods 
obtamable. 

Local conditions in’ these mines made the reel loco- 
motive expensive, since the rooms were driven 300 ft. 
long 50 to 75 ft. on centers. Cross-entries are 2,500 to 
3,700 ft. long. The cars weigh 7,700 lb. loaded and 
2,000 Ib. empty. The trolley locomotive formerly used 
hauled trips of five cars up a steep grade 300 ft. long. 
It was also capable of starting a train of four loaded cars 
on the same grade. 

Troubles from failure of the cable, ete., had been fre- 
quent at this mine, and the combination locomotive was 
decided on as the remedy. The following specifications 
cover the machines now in use: Weight in working 
order, 6 tons; gage, 3 ft. 8 in.; wheelbase, 3 ft. 9 in.; 
height to top of frame, 2914 in.; height over all ex- 
clusive of trolley, 30 in.; length over all exclusive of 
bumper blocks, 13 ft. 6 in.; steel-tired wheels, 24-in. 
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diameter, 314-in. tread, with 1x1-in. flanges; width of 
locomotive over all, 6714 in., the frames are outside of 
the wheels. 

Mechanically the locomotive is exactly the same as a 
standard trolley type with “Barsteel” frames, M. C. B. 
brake shoes and an automatically locking screw type of 
brake mechanism. 


STaNDARD Moror EqutrpMENT Is Usep 


The motor equipment is also identical with that used 
on standard locomotives, being two 28-hp. commutating- 
pole motors equipped with ball bearings. ‘These motors 
known as No. 904-C are connected to the axles by single- 
reduction gearing, consisting of one split cast-steel gear 
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FIG. 4. CONNECTIONS BETWEEN TROLLEY AND 
STORAGE BATTERY 


and a special-process steel pinion keyed to the motor 
shaft. These gears are inclosed in a split case of mal- 
leable iron which is both grease-tight and dust-proof. 
The battery has 48 type 9-MV Ironclad Exide cells as 
manufactured by the Hlectric Storage Battery Co., of 
Philadelphia, Penn. These cells have a normal capacity 
of 12814 amp.-hr., or 12.1 kw.-hr. The normal rate of 
discharge is 25.9 amp. for 5 hr. 

The battery is arranged in trays so that it may be 
readily removed. The trays are assembled in steel bat- 
tery compartments located below the top and between 
the side frames of the locomotive. The compartments 
are supported by rolled steel foot plates and cross-mem- 
bers, a weatherproof cover being provided over the bat- 
tery compartments. The major portion of the battery 
is at the rear end of the locomotive, the remainder being 
in front. 

The locomotive is designed so that it may be operated 
from the trolley alone, from the battery alone or from 
the trolley with the battery being charged. To accom- 
plish these changes two double-pole double-throw switches 
have been provided to change the connections from the 
trolley to the battery and vice versa. In addition pro- 
vision is made so that the battery may be charged at 
night when the locomotive is not in service. As may 
be readily seen from the accompanying diagram of con- 
nections, these changes may be made almost instantly, 
so that no delay is occasioned in changing from battery 
to trolley or the reverse. 


Two Spreps ArE ATTAINABLE 


Operating from the trolley, the locomotive has a speed 
of 6 mi. per hr. with a clean, dry rail and a rated voltage 
of 250 at the trolley. The speed when operating from the 
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battery is 1.3 mi. per hr. based on the average discharge 
voltage of the accumulator. The starting drawbar pull 
using sand is 3,600 to 4,000 Ib., depending of course on 
track conditions. The battery is capable of slipping the 
wheels. 

With 30-per cent. adhesion, corresponding to a tractive 
effort of 3,600 lb., the battery will operate the locomo- 
tive at 1 mi. per hr. upon its average discharge voltage, 
or at 0.6 mi. per hr. with its final voltage. 

When working at the one-hour rating of the motor, 
the locomotive will exert a drawbar pull of 3,550 Ib. 
at either 5.6 mi, per hr. from the 250-volt trolley, or 
at 1 mi. per hr. from the average voltage of the bat- 
tery. When exerting a drawbar pull of 1,000 Ilb., the 
machine will develop a speed of 814 mi. per hr. from 
the 250-volt trolley, or 234 mi. per hr. when operating 
from the battery at average discharge voltage. 


Tuk ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


A comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the combination trolley and storage-battery locomotive is 
interesting. The advantages are approximately as fol- 
lows: No track bonding in rooms or butt entries; no 
overhead trolley construction in rooms; or cable reels; 
no cable maintenance; no possibility of injury to em- 
ployees from defective insulation; the ability to pull cars 
to and from the rooms when the trolley voltage fails; also 
the ability to run out of the mine even when the cur- 
rent is off from the trolley. 

The disadvantages may be summarized as follows: The 
necessity of provision for charging the battery; a re- 
newal of the battery every two or three years; a slightly 
higher first cost for the combination machine; the cost 
of charging the battery. 

It would appear from the foregoing that the disadyvan- 
tages are far outweighed by the advantages, particularly 
when it is considered that the extra cost of chargine 
the battery over the extent of using the power directly 
in the motor is but a small percentage of the total cost 
of power, 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., builder 
of the machine described, was recently awarded a gold 
medal at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
for the general excellence of the locomotive of this type 
which it exhibited. This would appear indicative of 
the place which the judges consider is open for these com- 
bination locomotives. 


Operator’s Liability for Certified Miner’s Neglizgence— 
Plaintiff, a laborer in a Pennsylvania anthracite mine, was 
directed by his superior, a certified miner, to break up a large 
rock which had been thrown out. This direction was given 
after the miner had inspected the place and in assuring plain- 
tiff that there were no unexploded shots in the rock. In at- 
tempting to break the rock, plaintiff exploded a cap or a 
quantity of dynamite and was blinded. He sued the employ- 
ing operator in a New York court, which in upholding his 
right to recover says: “I think that the presence of dyna- 
mite or a cap which, like dynamite, would explode from con- 
cussion in a place where a workman is directed to strike with 
a steel tool is evidence of negligence in setting him at work 
there in that way.” Operators are exempt from liability for 
negligence of certified mine officials only so far as the care- 
lessness relates to acts within the scope of statutory duties of 
such officials; so far as an official acts beyond these duties he 
is the representative of the operator, who is liable for re- 
sulting injury to employees. (New York Supreme Court, New 
York County Trial Term, Martinkovics vs. Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., 154 New York Supplement, 178.) 
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Icxtracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Our prize first-aid team is in disgrace. They went to 
the “state-wide contest” to represent us and returned 
home without even notifying the judges that they were 
in town. 

Yesterday they started off bright and early, all dressed 
i spotless overalls to take the first train into the city 
(they were afraid that dressing rooms would not be pro- 
vided at the grounds so they decided to take no chances), 
and today they returned still conspicuous because of the 
overalls, but the desire to let their fellow townsmen see 
them on parade had entirely vanished. 

The “patient” of the team (Jim Harper) made the 
first false step in the ill-starred adventure. He accepted 
an invitation to take a drink with a former resident 
whom he happened to meet almost as soon as he ar- 
rived in the city, and from that time on he forgot 
what he had come for and soon shipped the collar. His 
team-mates, fearing that he would feel his importance 
too much, had led him to beheve the night before that 
anyone could act as “patient,” so he had not left camp 
bristling with his own importance as had the other five 
members of the party, and it is not surprising that a 
few drinks made him forget entirely the main adventure 
of the day. 

When the others realized that the “patient” had wan- 
dered off, they roamed about town in search of him and 
soon found themselves in parts of the city where men 
dressed in overalls and miners’ caps attracted more than 
passing notice. Soon a motley crowd of street urchins 
collected at their heels hooting at them and subjecting 
them to a torrent of sarcastic remarks. 

The men took it all with good grace for a time, but 
finally the remarks became too personal, and Sandy Me- 
Arthur, captain of the team, lost his temper and, turn- 
ing about, waded into his tormentors and gave them 
something to howl about. 

The street became alive with patients needing first- 
aid treatment, but the first-aid squad overlooked its 
opportunity completely and stood silently by, while its 
captain inaugurated a reign of terror. 

About this time an officer of the law chanced upon 
the scene and, realizing at a glance the seriousness of 
the crisis, rushed to the nearest alarm box and sent in 
a riot call. 

Just what happened immediately after the arrival of 
the police reserves must remain a matter of conjecture 
until we can obtain evidence not now available. Several 
hours later the chief of police managed to reach me on 
long-distance telephone, and I succeeded in getting the 
team members released on bail, but the information that 
he gave me does not exactly tally with the narrative of 
our men, so I have decided to reserve judgment. 

By the time the men were released from custody, only 
a few minutes remained until the time for the first-aid 
meet to begin, so the chief, realizing their predicament, 
kindly offered to send them to the field in the police 
patrol auto, and they accepted his invitation. 

But in that, Fate again willed otherwise. Hardly had 
the automobile started on its journey when in turning 
a corner it collided with two men, one of whom proved 
to be the traitorous “patient.” When the occupants of 
the auto got to him he was in need of all of the first- 
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aid talent they possessed, and instead of continuing the 
journey to the first-aid meet, they were compelled to 
hurry to a hospital. 

Jim’s wife was at the station to meet him today when 
the train rolled in, much to his dismay, and judging 
by the conversation that drifted back over the hill long 
alter Jim and his wife had faded from sight, Jim may 
require further first-aid treatment from his team-mates 
before today’s adventure is entirely forgotten. 
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limois Mining Imstitute 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Illinois Mining Institute held its third annual 
meeting in the City Hall, Springfield, Ill., Saturday, 
Noy. 20, beginning at 9:30 am. Mayor Baumann wel- 
comed the institute to the city, and the president of the 
association, J. W. Stark, state mine inspector, of George- 
town, replied and also welcomed the members. 

State Mine Inspector David Z. Thrush read a paper 
upon the topic, “The Mine Manager,” which brought out 
so much discussion at the morning session that upon the 
request of a number of members who came in during the 
discussion but after the reading of the paper, it was also 
read at the afternoon session. Those who took part in 
the discussion that followed were Thomas Moses, general 
superintendent, Bunsen Coal Co., Westville; John P. 
Reese, of the Superior Coal Co., Gillespie; Mr. Burton, of 
Ilerrin, a board member of the U. M. W. A.; Mr. Patrick 
Ilogan, and the newly elected president of the institute. 

Mr. Burton started the discussion and urged the advis- 
ability of getting greater efficiency from the men at the 
face, saying that in his opinion too much attention is now 
given to improving the efficiency of company and surface 
men. Mr. Reese and others held that at present miners 
are coutent to earn a less daily wage than they are capa- 
ble of earning with greater exertion, and that it is diffi- 
cult to increase the general efficiency of the mine by in- 
creasing the output per man beyond this moderate wage. 
Though different machine loaders have certain rate ad- 
vantages enabling them to make better wages under 
certain conditions than other loaders, most of the loaders 
seem satisfied to make the same average wage and cannot 
be forced to increase their earning power. It was also 
claimed that men working three days per week produce 
more per day than those working six days, and some 
argued that the six-days-per-week men should increase 
their daily average to the same amount as the three-days- 
per-week men. Others opposed this proposition and 
argued that a man always works harder for part time 
than if working steadily. This friendly discussion be- 
tween prominent operators and officials of the miners 
was most interesting and illustrated the good effects of 
the mining institute. 

The director of the State Geological Survey, F. W. De 
Wolf, read a paper entitled “Relation of Oil and Gas 
Wells to Coal Properties,’ and showed by illustrations 
several methods proposed by a committee of geologists, 
engineers and mining men for plugging oil and gas wells 
that penetrate coal measures. John P. Reese gave an 
interesting account of the controversy now in progress 
in the Staunton district of Illinois, caused by the discovery 
within the past year of oil and gas wells in territory where 
coal mines are now operating or are projected in the near 
future. 
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At the afternoon session, after the rereading of Mr. 
Thrush’s paper, an entitled “Cleanliness and 
Order at Coal Mines,” by G. E. Lyman, mining engineer 
of the Madison Coal Corporation, was read by the secre- 
tary in the absence of the author. The great waste at 
many mines owing to disorder was pointed out, the 
economy of greater order was shown, and also the income 
available by selling the large amount of scrap that usually 
is found about mine works. The ideas advanced by Mr. 
Lyman seemed to be heartily indorsed by a number of 
speakers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Burton, of Herrin; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Fehler, of Belleville; second vice-president, 
Patrick Hogan, of Canton; secretary and treasurer, Mar- 
tin Bolt, Springfield; executive committee, Messrs. Me- 
Clintock, Stark, Reese, Simpson and Bolander. 

The City of Herrin m southern Ilinois was chosen as 
the place for the next meeting after a spirited contest be- 
tween Herrin and Duquoin. The president appointed as 
an auditing committee, Messrs. Fehler, Hogan and 
Stoek. At the banquet held at the St. Nicholas Hotel at 
6:30 p.m., John P. Reese, of Gillespie, acted as toast- 
master. The program included toasts by Messrs. David 
Ross, Bolander, Stark and others and songs by Mr. 
Hogan. 
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Pages from a Mimer’s Notebooks: 


Caste and Cleanlimess 

I moved next door to the tipple boss recently. He 
is one of the men employed here who advised me not to 
join the bathhouse club. “Only the rough-necks wash 
there,” he said. 

He came home from work tonight. Behind him came 
a crowd of the rough-necks. They stopped at the bath- 
house, which is a model of cleanliness and convenience, 
and in a few moments were on their way to their homes, 
washed, dressed in clean clothes and with their pit clothes 
hung high up to the ceiling in a good draft of air where 
by morning they will be dry and well freed from the 
dampness incident to perspiration. 

The tipple boss sat on his front steps in his pit clothes, 
without even washing his hands and face, until long 
after the roughest rough-neck was comfortably ensconced 
on his own front porch or busily engaged in his garden. 
He sat there until his wife called supper, when there 
was a great rushing about to get into clean clothes. His 
pit clothes were piled in a corner on the back porch, and 
he washed hastily in a tub of water which his wife had 
been forced to draw for him during the heat of the after- 
noon. Supper was cold and his wife was aggrieved at 
being kept waiting, which is no wonder, according to 
my wife. 

The clearing away of the table and washing of dishes 
was late, naturally, and while the rough-necks and their 
families were on their way to the moving picture show the 
tipple boss sat waiting for his belated wife, blaming her 
all the while for being so extremely slow in finishing 
up the housework. 

I wondered at the time just what satisfaction the tipple 
boss secured from that exclusiveness which prevented 
his taking his evening bath in the same room or pos- 
sibly under the same shower as the rough-neck, and I 
am still wondering. 
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Device for Inking Over Freshly 
Drawm Lines 

A T-square with three working edges on the bar has 

recently been patented by E. R. Ruehle & Co., 119 Fulton 

St., New York City. ‘The third edge is furnished by a 

stop along the bar. By means of this addition the drafts- 











1-SQUARE FOR INKING OVER FRESH LINES 


man’s triangle can be slid along the board, but held clear 
of the tracing, so that additional ink lines can be placed 
on a drawing without waiting for any fresh lnes beneath 
to dry.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Ravemscale, Wash., Disaster 


The worst coal-mining disaster which ever happened 
in the State of Washington occurred on Noy. 16 at the 
Ravensdale mine of the Pacific Coast Coal Co., lessors 
from the Northwestern Improvement Co., a subsidiary of 
the Northern Pacific Ry. Co., when an explosion the 
cause of which is yet unknown killed 31 miners working in 
the third level. Three miners working in the second level 
were rescued. The shaft, which descends to the mine 
at an angle of 60 deg., was completely choked by débris 
between the second and third levels, but by using an aux- 
iliary slope, rescue crews were able to penetrate several 
hundred feet along the third level. The ventilating shaft 
and fanhouse were undamaged by the explosion, and this 
fact permitted the rapid clearing of the air, thus en- 
abling the rescue teams, which came from practically 
every mine in the district, to do rapid work. 

Following his inspection of the mine, State Mine Inspec- 
tor Bagley stated that so far as he was able to penetrate the 
auxiliary slope he had not discovered the center of force 
of the explosion. The mine, he said, was one of the best 
equipped in the state for the protection of the men working 
in it. Te has visited the property on numerous occasions, 
the last time being less than a month ago, “and at all times 
found it meeting every requirement and better provided 
than the state law required.” It was equipped with a 
sprinkler system, and the third level had been sprinkled 
on the Sunday preceding the explosion. 

It has been fairly well established that the explosion 
occurred in the third level east entry. The east and west 
entries of the third level lie at right angles with the main 
slope at its bottom. The first is 2,850 ft. long and the 
second about 2,600 ft. long. The majority of the miners 
were working in the east entry drawing pillars within 
400 ft. of the main slope. It was stated by a miner, who 
quit early, that the miners drawing pillars fired their 
own shots and perhaps one of these was poorly placed. 
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Denver Electric Rock Drill 

After several years of practical demonstration, the 
Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing Co., Eighteenth and 
Blake Sts., Denver, Colo., has finally put upon the market 
under strong guarantee a new electrically operated rock- 
drilling machine. This drill has been built upon prin- 
ciples that have been found thoroughly practical. 

The new drills are made in two sizes—one of 2 hp. and 
one of 4 hp. The structural features in both are identical. 
The machine is a self-contained, direct-connected unit. 





DENVER ELECTRIC ROCK DRILL AND AUXILIARIES 


The equipment also includes a small auxiliary electrically 
driven air compressor and an ordinary drill-water tank. 
Neither compressor nor tank, however, is essential to the 
operation of the drill proper, but is needed only in the 
cleaning of the drill hole and in supplying water for 
drilling. 

Each unit is built as hight as is compatible with dura- 
bility and is designed for muleback or horseback transpor- 
tation when necessary. The claims made by the manufac- 
turers for this drill are its endurance, its drilling speed, 
its freedom from “fitchering,” or sticking, and its low 
power consumption. It is free from all freezing troubles, 
and the cost of a complete installation is comparatively 
small. This renders it particularly suited to remote 
mining localities where fuel is expensive. 

As may be seen in the illustration, the drill motor 
is mounted behind the drill mechanism proper. It is 
compact and fully inclosed against dirt and moisture, 
as well as shock. The coils of the motor are made into 
compact, solid units, with insulation baked on, thus ren- 
dering the coils secure against deterioration from vibra- 
tion. The motor shaft runs in ball bearings, and the 
power is delivered to the drill mechanism through an in- 
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Apparatus and Equipment 
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ternal reduction gear. The machines are built to operate 
on three-phase 60-cycle alternating current of 110, 220 
or +40 volts’ tension. There are consequently no brushes 
or sliding contacts. 

The main portion of the drill comprises two cylinders 
mounted side by side. One of these contains a piston 
serving as the pulsator, which is driven by a connecting- 
rod from the motor gears. 
in both ends of this cylinder and forces it back and forth 
into the corresponding ends of: the hammer cylinder, 
where it causes the latter to oscillate with the pulsations 
of air. 

The hammer has a 4-in. travel. As the air is not ex- 
hausted from these cylinders, but is drawn back and forth 
repeatedly, being alternately subjected to compression and 
suction, it does not become heated, and hence no cooling 
arrangements are necessary. The pulsator cylinder is pro- 
vided with a bypass valve, by means of which the operator 
may instantly cause the pulsations of air to take place 
between opposite ends of the pulsator cylinder, thus stop- 
ping the hammer, or he may adjust the blow of the ham- 
mer to any desired intensity. 

The drill strikes about 1,200 blows per minute, and 
the regulation of cutting speed is entirely by means of. 
the bypass valve. It is not necessary, owing to this by- 
pass, to shut off the current in order to interrupt the ac- 
tion of the machine. 

Rotation of the drill steel is accomplished by a ratchet 
and slip-friction set of gears, driven directly from the 
motor. The steel therefore turns when the hammer is 
stopped, and in this condition the machine may be used 
as a boring tool. The steel employed is round and hollow. 
A portion of the shank about an inch long is swaged 
square to fit the socket of the drill. The quantities of air 
and water admitted to the steel are governed independently 
by valves. The feed is by means of the ordinary shell 
and screw mechanism. Lubrication of the drill is positive 
and simple. It is practically impossible to lose a drill 
hole with this machine. 

The electric switch governing the machine is constructed 
shock-proof. Movement of the handle to the first notch 
starts the compressor running, while movement to the 
second notch throws the drill motor into action. 


This pulsator compresses air 
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A New Vacuum Pump 


The degree of advantage obtained from the use of con- 
densing apparatus is dependent upon the vacuum main- 
tained. For the purpose of securing and maintaining a 
lugh vacuum, the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, has recently introduced a line of steam- and power- 
driven duplex-type Imperial vacuum pumps. 

Differing from the usual design of such machines, the 
intake valves in the vacuum cylinders of these pumps 
are of the corliss type and so placed in the cylinder head 
that the clearance is extremely small. This is a desir- 
able feature in that air trapped in the clearance space 
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SECTION THROUGH IMPERIAL VACUUM PUMP 


at discharge pressure will not reach such a volume upon 
expanding to intake pressure as to greatly limit the pres- 
sure reduction which may be obtained. The action of 
this valve is positive and rapid, being independent of the 
cylinder and intake pressures. The intake ports are large 
and direct. This, together with the water-jacketing of 
the valve, tends to cool the intake gases. The discharge 
valves are of the direct-lift poppet type amd are placed 
in the bottom of the cylinder heads so that any en- 
trained moisture or water is immediately discharged. 
Clearance at the point of discharge has been reduced by 
aking the valve partially fill the port in the cylinder 
head. The discharge passages are also water-jacketed. 
The low clearance space in these vacuum pumps has been 
obtained, not by permitting the piston to come into dan- 
gerously close proximity to the cylinder head, but by a 
careful design of the valves and valve ports. Owing to 
the extremely low clearance, the complete water-jacket- 





DUPLEX IMPERIAL VACUUM PUMP 


ing, the corliss inlet valve and other refinements of de- 
sign, the manufacturer guarantees the easy maintenance 
of a vacuum within 114 in. of the barometer. 

Lubrication of these machines is by the bath system, 
providing flood lubrication, yet retaining by the removal 
of covers from the casing a high degree of accessibility. 
When in operation the flywheel is practically the only 
Visible moving part, yet the entire mechanism is readily 
accessible while in motion. 

In reality a duplex machine, such as this, is two iden- 
tical units of like capacity united by a common frame and 
a shaft with two cranks at 90 deg. from each other. This 
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makes it possible, should requirements 
fall temporarily below that for which 
the machine was originally installed, 
to remove one connecting-rod and con- 
tinue operation with one-half of the 
machine idle, while the other half of 
course works at its utmost efficiency, 
but removes only one-half of the air 
and vapor handled by the entire ma- 
chine. 

These machines are built in capaci- 
ties from 795 to 7,048 cu.ft. per min., 
both for atmospheric and low-pressure 
discharge. It is claimed by the manu- 
facturer that these pumps operate 
practically independently of attention 
and are thoroughly efficient and eco- 
nomical machines for maintaining a high vacuum im prac- 
tically any type of condenser. 
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A New Type of Sheave! 


It is almost the universal practice at coal-mine shafts 
to lead the cables from the hoisting cages over sheaves 
on the headframe and thence to the drums of the hoist. 
The cable is thus caused to follow and bend around the 
rim of the sheave for a distance of almost 180 deg. As 
a result of this bending and the consequent slight slipping 
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NEW SHEAVE WITH RENEWABLE LINING 


and working of the cable strands upon themselves and 
upon the sheave the wear upon the rim of this wheel is 
considerable. 

To lessen the wear upon the sheave rim as well as 
to render easy repairs thereto possible, the Litchfield 


_ Foundry and Machine Co., Litchfield, LL, is offering to 
‘tthe coal-mining industry a sheave with a renewable 


wearing rim of hard steel, as shown in the illustration. 
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As may be seen, this renewable rim is made in halves, 
each of which is held in place by eight 5gx414,-in. spe- 
cial bolts. It is thus an easy matter to remove a worn 
liner and replace it with a new one, making the sheave 
practically as good as at first. With a headframe equipped 
with sheaves of this type, it should not be necessary to 
carry an extra sheave as a spare, a pair of sheave liners 
answering every purpose. 


Tihe “Simplate’? Valve 

To insure higher mechanical and volumetric efficiency 
and to simplify air-compressor cylinder design, the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., 1080 Fisher Building, Chicago, 
Ill., has recently placed on the market the “Simplate” 
valve, which is of the flat-plate design. The valve has 
several distinctive features and the chief advantages 
claimed for it are that it is simple; that its plates are in- 
dependent in action, one of another; that each plate has 
its individual springs; that the tensions of the springs 
on the inlet and discharge valves differ according to the 

















‘Valve Seat 


FIG. 1. “SIMPLATE” DISCHARGE VALVE 
density of the air handled; and finally, that it is applicable 
to all Ba ns and conditions. 

Hig. 1 shows a section through a discharge valve. The 
seat 1s am from a special alloy steel, heat-treated, oil- 
tempered and ground true on one side. As shown in the 
iNustration, the seat has circular ports and it is machined 
so that the raised portion, or the point on which the plates 
rest forming the joints, is narrow, thus reducing the un- 
balanced area of the valve. The keeper is of the same 
material. It is provided with suitable ports for the free 
passage of the air through it and also furnishes guides 
for the valve plates and pockets for the valve springs. The 
latter are of the volute type and are made of high-grade 





























FIG, 2. 


“SIMPLATE” INLET VALVE 


crucible steel. The valves are simple concentric steel 
plates of uniform section, with a separate and independ- 
ent plate over each port. Each plate is independently 
governed by its own spring, hence the action or opening 
of each valve is entirely independent of the other. 
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Should one of the plates open, the next one to it does not 
need to move unless the speed conditions should demand 
it. Ordinarily the outer plate opens when the compressor 
is running at slow speed, when running at intermediate 
speed two plates operate, and at full speed all valves are 
open. The parts making up a complete valve are as- 
sembled and held together by a nickel-steel stud and 





FIG, 3. POSITION OF VALVES IN AIR CYLINDER 
castle nut, and when this nut is tightened in place it is 
held by the cotter pin. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the construction of the inlet valve 
is similar to that of the discharge valve. It differs in 
that the keeper is thinner and the springs have hghter 


tension. On account of this difference in thickness, inlet 
and discharge valves cannot be reversed. The spring 


tension on the inlet valves is hght in order to derive the 
full benefit of the various openings of the different plates 
when the piston speed is changed. For example, with 
an inlet valve of the size shown herewith, the spring ten- 
sion is so calibrated that the outer plate opens with a 





FIG. 4. 


THE “SIMPLATE” VALVE 

pressure of but 14 02. per sq.in., while 1 oz. will open 
the intermediate plate and 214 oz. the inner plate. The 
valves are said to be noiseless in operation, and their 
location in the cylinder is convenient for examination or 
repair, as indicated in Fig. 3. Top and bottom views of 
the valve are shown in Fig. 4. It is equally suited to 
high- and low-pressure work and requires no lubrication. 
A feature worth noting is that all valve parts are inter- 
changeable. 
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: Who’s Who in Coal Mining : 


T. M. Dodson 


A number of young men are coming forward and fast 
filling positions of trust and importance in the anthracite 
field. Some of them have chosen the coal business as a 
lifework merely by accident. Others have been bred 
und born to it, and such a one is Truman Dodson, one 
of the youngest general managers of hard-coal mines. 

Mr. Dodson’s forbears were interested in coal mining 
a long time ago, and the black mineral was introduced 
to him at an unusually early age. It isn’t always that 
sons of fathers can truthfully be called “chips of the old 
block,” but such an appellation fits “Trot” Dodson, for 
starting as a most unimportant cog in the organization 
of the Dodson coal interests, he has won the respect 





TRUMAN MONROE DODSON 


of all his associates and risen to his present post of au- 
thority by giving close attention to the work at hand. 

Mr. Dodson was graduated from Lehigh University 
im 1900. Following the completion of his college train- 
ing, he was given: employment in West Virginia at the 
mines of the Garrett County Coal Mining. Co. and the 
Monroe Coal Mining Co. at Barnum. These operations 
received his undivided attention until 1904, affording him 
a broad experience in the primary essentials of the min- 
ing business, Leaving West Virginia, he became man- 
ager of the mines of the Weston Coal and Coke Co. and 
the Osceola Coal and Coke Co. at Osceola Mills, Penn. 
Here he remained for two years, after which he moved 
to Morea Colliery, Penn., to become superintendent of 
the large Morea and Kaska William collieries. 

After receiving valuable experience as mine superin- 
tendent at Morea, Truman Dodson in 1907 was appointed 
general manager of all the Weston, Dodson & Co., Inc., 
coal and mining interests, including the Beaver Brook 
colliery at Audenried, Penn. The large output and the 
many important improvements at the Dodson mines in 
recent years bear witness to the effective management of 
Mr. Dodson. A large part of his attention at the present 
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tume is being directed to improving the environments 
of his employees. A new and modern mining village that - 
is now being erected at one of his collieries is an evidence 
of his interest in sociological work. 

“Trot” Dodson is the sort of young man who doesn’t 
need to stretch his imagination to realize that coal min- 
ing is a business with aims and ideals other than the pay- 
ment of dividends and the accumulation of a fat surplus 
reserve. He is modern in his ideas, human in his in- 
stincts and charitable in his practices—the sort of fellow 
who can be fair to himself and those he serves without 
forgetting or overlooking the rights of those who serve 
him. 

Mr. Dodson is a member of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and an enthusiastic alumnus of Le- 
high University. He is at present general manager of 
five large coal companies controlled by the Dodson family 
and those associated with it in the mining business. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Reasonableness of Intrastate Coal Freight Rates—In fixing 
intrastate freight rates on coal shipments, a state railroad 
commission may validly use as a basis voluntary intermediate 
rates established and long maintained by railroad companies. 
(Kansas Supreme Court, Union Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Public 
Utilities Commission, 148 Pacific Reporter, 667.) 

Operator Not Liable for Independent Contractor’s Neg li- 
genece—Where a mining company employs a contractor to con- 
struct a tunnel according to specifications, and he is left 
free as to the means and methods of doing the work, the 
company cannot be held responsible for injuries to one of 
his employees, caused by discharge of a “missed hole” and 
due to the negligence of the contractor in failing to warn 
the employee against the danger or to promulgate rules to 
prevent such accidents. (Utah Supreme Court, Dayton vs. 
Free, 148 Pacific Reporter, 408.) 


Imputed Notice to Corporations—Although a corporation 
is not chargeable with notice given one of its employees 
concerning a fact not within the scope of his employment, 
a company engaged in selling coal is chargeable with notice 
given its assistant sales agent that defendant would no 
longer guarantee payment for coal delivered to a third party, 
where the principal sales agent of the company was absent 
and the assistant was apparently in charge of the corpora- 
tion’s general offices. (Washington Supreme Court, Canadian 
Collieries, Ltd., vs. Humphrey, 148 Pacific Reporter, 573.) 

Operator’s Liability for Gas Explosion—Where a gas ex- 
plosion in a mine was attributable to negligence of the fire- 
boss in failing to make proper inspection, the operator’s 
liability for injury to a miner is not affected by previous 
negligence of the miner in failing to pierce an opening 
through a horseback so that the boss could get through to 
make inspection, nor by the fact that the day before the 
accident the injured miner disregarded a warning to stay 
out until arrival of the fireboss. (Kansas Supreme Court, 





Oplotnik vs. Cherokee & Pittsburgh Coal and Mining Co., 
148 Pacific Reporter, 616.) 
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American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
annual meeting Dec. 7-10, 1915, New York City. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its winter 
meeting Dec. 21-23, 1915, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 


Penn. Secretary, C. L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds its 


monthly meeting third Tuesday of each month; section meet- 

ing, first Tuesday. Secretary, Elmer K. Hiles, Oliver Building, 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, Ill., holds its regu- 
meeting first Wednesday of each month, excepting 

Secretary, J. H. Warder, 1785 Monadnock 


lar 
July and August. 
Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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SY NOPSIS—Trouble at Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co.’s mines ends. At Maryd, Penn., of the 
Maryd Coai Co. men all but 12 are at work. The 
Madewa-Hill Coal Mining Co. and the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. have strikes at 
their mines. In Ohio, J. T. Daniels testifies that 
fhe rate from Corning to Toledo is 33c. too high. 





For the first time in many weeks the collieries of the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co. in the Panther Creek Valley 
have been able to work a whole week without a strike of any 
kind. The miners working for this company have gone on 
strike and returned to work without any conference with 
either the union leaders or the company officials. They ap- 
pear to stay at home till they are tired and then they go 
back to the mines. 

In Maryd, near Tamaqua, Penn., the miners of the Maryd 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of J. S. Wentz & Co., have objected 
to a certain portion of the mines being operated with the 
aid of safety lamps without the men being remunerated for 
what they regard as a handicap. At first the men all went 
on strike, but this method of attack seemed more grievous to 
the miners than to the company, and the employees have 
now made up their minds to return to work, but to pay the 
living expenses of the 12 men whose work would normally 
be in the safety-light zone, but who by orders of the miners 
and their own inclination are now idle. 

The employees working for the Madeira-Hill Coal Mining 
Co. allege that the company is violating the 1912 agreement 
for certain kinds of underground work. So 800 men and 
boys went on strike at the Stanton colliery on Nov. 23. The 
officials of the United Mine Workers are endeavoring to effect 
a settlement. Of course, such a strike is in violation of the 
ruling of the arbitration commission. 


Want Higher Wages in Central Pennsylvania 


The members of the United Mine Workers of America em- 
ployed at the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co.’s 
mine at Adrian (post office Delancey), Jefferson County, Penn., 
went on strike on Nov. 20, and the miners at the Florence 
mine of the same company laid down their tools in sympathy. 
The loaders want 45c. instead of 37.5c. per ton for loading 
coal and a day instead of a ton scale in the headings. The 
miners ask for $3.30 per day in wet headings and $2.64 where 
these places are dry. 

The company has informed the miners that a strike is a 
violation of the agreement. A strike for increased wages is 
particularly discreditable to the organization, seeing that 
the contract provides for the maintenance of the scale till 
April 1, 1916. 

It should be stated, however, that the miners claim that 
the headings in Adrian had become abnormal and that a 
new scale should be provided to meet the new condition. 
James Marks, a board member of district No. 2, says that the 
Florence strike was not in sympathy with that at Adrian, but 
that the miners struck because the company was violating 
the contract in every particular. About 700 men in all are 
affected. 

At the Florence mine near Martins Ferry, Ohio, operated 
by the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., it is stated that the 
mine foreman asked four men to work 5 min. after quitting 
time, using unprintable language when the men failed to 
acquiesce. The foreman was attacked by two or more men, 
and as a result a trip-rider and three electric locomotive men 
were discharged. As a result 350 men went on strike in vio- 
lation of their contract by which striking is forbidden. 

The labor situation in Ohio and West Virginia still centers 
round the uncertain freight-rate question. The West Vir- 
ginia people somewhat generally believe that the firm stand 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. in demanding an increase in 
western Pennsylvania rates as large as the increase in Ohio 
rates has made Pennsylvania and West Virginia a unit in 
demanding a maintenance of the present freight rates. They 
regard the action as quite shrewd and feel assured that the 
final rates will give Ohio only a trifling advantage in the 
market and Pennsylvania none at all, but rather an inferior 
position. 

It now develops that coal shippers, who expected to get re- 
funds from the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. for the difference be- 
tween the old and the new rates, which amounts to 15c. per 
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ton, will have much to do before they are reimbursed in 
full. The railroad company is now litigating its liability for 
the refund in question. 

The Hocking Valley Ry. Co., in July, 1911, sought by a 
suit to stop the enforcement of an order which had been 
made by the Public Service Commission of Ohio. The com- 
pany lost the suit in September, 1915, and the rate was cut 
from $1 to 85e. Shippers have been expecting a refund of the 
15c. overcharge. Not all the claims have been filed, but coal 
men have estimated that they would aggregate about $200,- 
000. 

When the litigation was opened, the court hearing the 
case required bonds to be filed by the company to protect 
shippers in case the rate was found to be too high, and as 
a result the company was bonded in the aggregate sum of 
$33,000. The position and claim of the company was made 
plain in an answer filed with the utilities commission, in 
which it held that its financial liability for refund to ship- 
pers was limited to the security which the court had re- 
quired. It took the position that if the claims exceeded the 
bonds the money could be prorated among the claimants. 

The company took this position in an answer to a claim 
of $264 made by T. E. McElfresh, of Delaware. It asked for 
the dismissal of the suit by the commission for lack of juris- 
diction and set forth that the whole matter was a piece of 
litigation in the courts and that the bonds were given 
under court orders. The bonds were not and never were 
under the direction or control of the commission. The claim- 
ants, the road’s counsel contends, must go to the courts. 

Under the law any rate judicially determined is to be ‘the 
just and legal tariff for one year. The question is to be 
brought up if the claims may be filed for the entire period of 
the litigation or only for the year during which the rate is 
free from legal attack. That is still another limitation that 
may be urged against the claimants for refund. 

The coal-rate case ending before the Ohio Utilities Com- 
mission which is being prosecuted by the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. and the United Mine Workers of America in Ohio was re- 
sumed last week after a long recess which was allowed so 
that the evidence given might be tabulated. It was dis- 
closed in the hearing that the defendant railroads, the Hock- 
ing Valley Ry. and the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry., will 
take at least a week in the defense and probably longer. 
The case will be bitterly fought on both sides and the recent 
action of railroads in Middle West territory will have no bear- 
ing on the prosecution of the case. The complainants rested 
their case Nov. 238, although they will probably call wit- 
nesses in rebuttal. 


Rates Should Be Lowered 33e. per Ton 


The first witness to take the stand after the three weeks’ 
recess was W. M. Hopkins, of Chicago, the rate expert re- 
tained by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. He was reéxamined 
as to the exhibits he had prepared to show the alleged in- 
justice of the present 85c. rate on the Hocking Valley Ry. 
from the Nelsonville assembling yards to Toledo. His testi- 
mony on these docurnents closed the Sunday Creek ease 
against this defendant. The witness was continued on the 
stand, however, to explain exhibits he had submitted in the 
attack upon the rates from Corning to Toledo over the lines 
of the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry., co-defendant in the case. 

A forceful witness was found in J. T. Daniels, of Columbus, 
a former freight-trafic man, but now engaged in rate-expert 
work. His exhibits were confined to showing what the Corn- 
ing-Toledo rate would be if based on the same ton-mile 
charge as rates from various West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee fields into Toledo. He had also submitted exhibits 
in the testimony against the Hocking Valley Ry. The conten- 
tion of both Hopkins and Daniels was that the Corning-To- 
ledo rate, including assembling and terminal expense, should 
be about 67c., instead of $1 as now in force. 


Farmers Will Try Accused Colorado Miners 


Nearly 100 cases arising out of the rioting in Huerfano 
County will be transferred to the district court at Castle Rock, 
Dougtas County, Colo. This is the center of a farming, 
dairying and stock-raising section. The only mining interest 
is limited to quarrying. 

The county lies between Denver and Colorado Springs. 
The court is presided over by Judge Dennison, who has been 
appointed to try the cases instead of Judge Hillyer, who was 
debarred from sitting in judgment in these trials by the Su- 
preme Court of the state. State Attorney Farrar agreed to 
the change which was requested by Attorney Hawkins, the 
chief counsel for the United Mine Workers of America. 
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Wake Up! 


The anthracite fields have always been conservative. 
They have been far separated from the bituminous dis- 
tricts in miles and in topography, but much farther in 
thought and custom. Years ago the bituminous fields 
became overdeveloped, and the operators were forced to 
try everything that promised any economy of production 
if they wished to remain in business. They tried a great 
many things that did not fulfill their promises, but some 
of the things stuck. This is true of methods as well 
as of appliances. Nowadays anthracite is being pushed 
very hard in the market by bituminous coal and the 
anthracite operators must adopt every possible economy 
if they expect to retain a fair share of the business. 
There are some fields in which they cannot compete 
with soft coal (they cannot reach most of the steam mar- 
kets, for instance), but anthracite has qualities which 
make its use highly desirable for some purposes. 

If the anthracite people wish to retain their place in 
the fuel industry, they will have to fight for it and fight 
intelligently. They need to employ the most economical 
methods of production. They need to ship clean coal 
and nothing else. They need to clean it and size it effi- 
ciently and cheaply, by machinery as far as possible. And 
they need to show people how to use it; for there is no 
doubt that a large market is being lost which might be 
saved if the anthracite producers would teach people how 
to use coal. There ought to be a research bureau in the 
anthracite field devoted to the investigation of the prop- 
erties of different hard coals and the proper ways to use 
the different coals and different sizes. 

The anthracite people need above all to get away from 
a conservatism which is not the dignity of conscious rec- 
titude, but merely the fear of imnovation. They need 
to get up and hustle, and it looks as if they would have 
to do it very soon. Some of them are doing it now. 
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Will Mime Foremen’s Certifie 
cates Be Necessary? 


So many letters have been received asking whether mine 
foremen’s certificates will be necessary in Pennsylvania 
after the New Year that it seems a few words might be 
desirable. The answer is “By law, no, and in practice, 
yes.” . 

West Virginia has had certificated men for years, but 
until May 6, 1915, the state left it to the judgment of 
the operator whether he employed such men or satisfied 
himself with those who had not qualified. To his credit, 


be it said, the West Virginia mine owner rose to the 


occasion and in most cases employed only certificated men. 
A competent man always has his value, and the operators 
recognized that the certificate at least bore evidence as 
to qualifications along certain lines, though it told of 
course almost nothing about administrative ability. 
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But there is another view of this matter. We may well 
suppose that the State Workmen’s Insurance Fund, the 
various private corporations undertaking liability insur- 
ance and the mutual insurance companies will all de- 
mand that the mines be run in a safe way. They will 
not be content to have an uncertificated man in charge. 
In fact it looks as if the act permitting uncertificated 
men to manage mines is nullified by the compensation 
bill and by the act creating a state insurance fund. That 
latter enactment clearly gives the State board a right 
to say what precautions shall be taken, for it says that 
“the board shall make reasonable rules and regulations 
for the prevention of injuries upon the premises of the 
subscribers, and they may refuse to insure, or may ter- 
minate the insurance of, any subscriber who refuses to 
permit such examinations or disregards such rules or 
regulations and may forfeit one-half of the unearned 
premiums previously paid by him.” 

What more reasonable rule can there be than that there 
should be a certificated foreman in charge of the mine 
and indeed that he should be in control? It may not 
be legally necessary for operation and vet absolutely man- 
datory for insurance. The man who insures with the 
State board has put his burden on the state in return 
for certain payments based on his payroll, and he has 
agreed to follow its requirements. Consequently the con- 
stitutional provision which inadvertently relieves him 
from responsibility if he employs one of a group of men 
certificated by the state no longer has any power. 

He has entered into a contractual relation with the 
state in which he agrees to put a man in charge and 
that man a certificated man, and in return and for 
certain other valuable consideration the state agrees to 
provide from its funds for compensation. The operator 
could deal with some other concern than the state as 
with a private or a mutual company, but he does not. 
With his own free will he makes an arrangement with 
the State board, and it is such a one as the board de- 
cides to make. It hardly seems likely that the courts 
will rule that the State Insurance Board can lay no 
heavier burden on the coal industry than is provided 
by the provisions of the statute law relating to mines. 

Perhaps, after all, the state of innocuous desuetude 
will be not that of the certificated foreman, but of the 
mine inspector. It is a serious question to this body of 
efficient men whether their occupation will not be gone 
when the State board and the private companies are 
making more stringent rulings than the mine inspectors 
are allowed to make under the statute law. Such com- 
panies as the Susquehanna Coal Co. and the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co.—though it is not fair to select these two from 
many others doing excellent work—already make in- 
spection largely vain. What will happen then when all 
the companies will say to the inspectors, “Our mines 
are inspected under a more stringent rule than yours: 
more onerous conditions are met than you are allowed 


to impose and there remains absolutely nothing under 
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the law which you can require of us?” When this be- 
comes general the trade of the mine inspector as an 
official to enforce the law will be gone, and he will be 
replaced by the man who is authorized to demand that 
the arbitrary rules of the State board and insurance 
corporations be followed. 

The complaint has been somewhat general that the 
letter of the law is being followed by the inspection 
service and not the spirit of the enactments. It is doubt- 
less true, for the inspectors are bound to follow the law 
verbally because the judges and juries to whom they will 
be answerable for any neglect are bound by the letter of 
the statute. 

In clear contrast with this state of affairs in the state 
inspectorate will be found the conditions under insurance 
inspection. The inspectors of the insurance authorities 
will be able to get reasonable interpretations on the 
rulings of their central offices. An order issued by such 
an oflice can be modified in a week, whereas a new law 
may take three years. 

In fact the operator will find conditions in the future 
more as they are in Great Britain and Canada. There, 
orders in council are issued which have the value of 
laws and supplement the statutes. They are arbitrarily 
imposed and more grievous than the statute law, but they 
can be modified by the power that issues them if they 
prove unfair or unsatisfactory. 

If the Pennsylvania operators had been face to face 
with an order of council or the ruling of an insurance 
company when they were required to drill gas holes ahead 
of their operations, they would have found a more elastic 
correctible instrument than the law of June 9, 1911, 
against which protest and reason are alike vain. 
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Cape Cod Canal’s Usefulmess 


Although the Cape Cod Canal has been open more than 
15 months, there is still a divided opinion as to its use- 
fulness. So far it has not had an opportunity to serve 
any vessels from ports south of New York, partly because 
it was only in July that it was deepened to 18 ft. and 
partly because there is not any considerable saving in 
distance for boats from Philadelphia and the Chesapeake. 

The Eastern Steamship Corporation for a time sent 
through some of its New York freight steamers, boats 
of the “H. F. Dimock” and “Herman Winter” type, about 
272 ft. long and of 2,700 gross tons. Also, the steamer 
“Lansing,” of 1,600 tons’ gross registry, but now us- 
ually carrying less than 700 tons of coal, has been using 
the canal regularly. Aside, however, from the two lines of 
coal-carrying barges mentioned later, the bulk of the traffic 
thus far has been in the smaller-sized sailing vessels. 

The canal is now dredged to 20 ft.; it is 100 ft. wide 
at the bottom and 200 ft. wide at the top, the Buzzards 
Bay entrance having a width of 300 ft. There is per- 
haps no prejudice quite so strong as that of the average 
mariner, and the fact that the approaches are waters 
unknown to most of the vessel masters, especially those 
in boats drawing 15 ft. or more, is something ‘it will 
take time to overcome. In other words, the eanal will 
have to show a marked saving in time to induce owners 
to order their boats through and pay the 514¢. per cargo 
ton loaded and 4e. per cargo ton light, these being the 
present rates. The saving of distance is not great enough 
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to make.the canal route the obvious one under present 
conditions, 

Among some of the shipping people there is a feeling 
that a favorable use of this route is dependent on tide, 
and that passage is often so delayed through adverse 
currents that the vessel might as well take its chance 
of rounding the Cape. Then, too, there is an opinion 
that vessels leaving the canal breakwater in Cape Cod 
Bay and later being caught by northeasterly winds have 
no harbor to run to and are too far inshore to be handled 
easily. 

Sample opinions were expressed in the hearing given 
on Oct. 19 in Boston by Colonel Millis, of the United 
States Engineer Corps, on the proposal for a lane to be 
kept open through Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds. A 
representative of the Merchants and Miners Transpor- 
tation Co., operating steamers between Boston, Nor- 
folk and Baltimore, said that in fair weather his line 
did not care to use the canal and that in foggy weather 
it was hard to find it. Other captains and pilots said 
they saw no chance for the larger steamers and vessels 
using the canal to any extent until it was widened to 
400 or 500 ft. and dredged still deeper than it is now. 

There are some, however, who believe that even if the 
larger vessels do not go through, the number of towed 
barges will steadily increase and the outside route will 
be made that much less dangerous. Tugs and barges of 
the Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. tried the canal 
during the summer, but they have not as yet made it a 
practice. The fleet of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., freight- 
ing anthracite from the Erie and the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western, have used the canal quite consistent- 
ly in recent months, but the number of boats is not 
large. If the Philadelphia & Reading Transportation 
Line, with its 12 tugs and 70-odd barges, should approve 
the new waterway, it would set the enterprise forward 
to a measurable extent. 

The canal therefore is still in a development stage, 
and it cannot be said to have had any marked effect on 
the coastwise coal trade. 
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Work Wanted by Texas Miners 


A reader of Coal Age states that down in Texas a 
large number of men are out of employment and are de- 
sirous of securing work in the coal mines of some other 
field. Anyone wishing to communicate with these miners 
should let us know. 

Coal Age will be pleased to act as a clearing-house for 
men who wish employment or for mine owners who are 
short of labor. Tell us your wants. 
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Tihe Union Yet to Be 


The operator’s trials with the union are largely due to 
a few unreasonable persons and some day to offset the 
work of these the operator will help to post notices on 
the buildings announcing union meetings. He may add 
an admonition of his own asking his men to go and vote 
their preferences. He will then try to make the union 
a reflection of the popular will and not the work of a 
clique, the scheme of unscrupulous plotters. Inciden- 
tally, too, it may be added, he will do less plotting him- 
self and harmony will replace the present unfriendliness. 
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First Aid or Prevention 


First aid seems like an old familiar friend and needs 
no introduction. A friend indeed it has been to many 
a man who has traveled the rough road to the hospital. 
When we stop to think of the things which have been 
done by the Government, by the Red Cross and by imdus- 
trial corporations, we realize how important it must be. 
Many lives have been saved by resuscitation methods 
alone, and many otherwise serious injuries have been ren- 
dered trivial by prompt attention. But with all its ster- 
ling qualities first aid is at best only a part of the pound 
of cure and must be so considered. We have pensions for 
the aged, burial benefits for the dead, insurance for the 
sick, first aid for the injured, but none of these things 
can be termed “prevention.”—l/. S. Salmon. 


Imdiama State First-Aid Meet 


The rules of the Indiana State First-Aid Meet at 
Bicknell, Oct. 30, represent extended experience in the 
Inanagement of intercompany and open meets and con- 
tain much material which might well be copied else- 
where. Information regarding such rules is often re- 
quested, and for that reason they are printed here. 

1. A team shall consist of a captain, four assistants and a 
patient. Teams may bring their own patients or upon re- 
quest one will be furnished by the judges. 

2. The captain may designate the member or members of 
the team by whom the event is to be performed. 

3. The captain will control his team in its field work 
and stretcher drill, but only when the fuil team is engaged. 
The captain or other members must not prompt a person or 
persons performing the event unless he or they are participat- 
ing in that particular event. Jn team events the captain may 
take actual part in the contest himself or merely direct the 
team. 

4. The captain may take an actual part in bandaging in 
all events. 

5. At the conclusion of any event the captain must raise 
his right hand and announce his team number. The team 
will remain at its post until relieved by the judge. 

6. Teams must furnish all their own first-aid material, 
including bandages, splints, blankets, etc., and shail not be 
allowed to leave the patient in order to obtain material. 

7. The triangular bandage shall be regarded as the stand- 
ard in the contest, but roller bandages may be used, and equal 
credit. will be given for their proper handling. 

8. All splints must be prepared on the field during each 
event requiring their use. 

9. No practicing will be allowed on the field before the 
beginning of the contest. 


RULES BY WHICH JUDGES WERE GUIDED 


10. The teams will be numbered consecutively, beginning 
at No. 1, and they must occupy the positions assigned to them 
on the field. 

11. Judges will perform their work progressively. If there 
is a sufficient number of judges, judge No. 1 will judge team 
No. 1 in event No. 1; judge No. 1 will judge team No. 2 in 
event No. 2, ete. Where it is necessary to have each judge 
serutinize two or more teams at a time, the same procedure 
will be followed as far as practicable. Judges will thus 
progress in each event to the team or teams of the next 
higher numerical designation, returning to the first team or 
teams when they have judged all the others. The judges will 
be selected by the committee on judging. The judge’s de- 
sision regarding the time allowed for events and for removal 
of dressings should be communicated to team captains by the 
officials of the meet before the contest begins. 
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12. Hach judge will be required to scrutinize the work done 
in each event and may call upon the captain or member who 
applied the dressing to explain his treatment. 

13. An event embraces a problem which may call for the 
treatment of one or more injuries and the handling of the 
patient, 

14. The events for the contest will not be announced until 
the teams are on the field and in their positions, each event 
being announced just prior to its performance. 

15. Hach judge will mark the team number, event and dis- 
counts for each team, sign his name and deliver the report to 
the chief judge after each event, who in turn will deliver these 
reports to the recorders to be checked. Suitable record ecards 
for the use of the judges will be printed in advance and 
turned over to the chairman of the judges the day before the 
contest. 

16. The recorders will add the discounts and mark the 
points made by each team in each event. The total points will 
be divided by the number of events, and the quotient will be 
the average for each team for the whole contest. 

17. The points made in events performed to decide a tie 
shall not be included in the total points made in the whole 
contest. 

1s. Teams which 
in events for 


make the highest average and tie score 
which honors ov prizes are offered shall pre- 





SCENE AT THE RECENT BICKNELL 


MEET 


cede all other 
events. 

19. All ties shall be decided by special events. 

20. Teams will not be discounted for slow work unless they 
exceed the alloted time or fail to give treatment promptly. 
All events will commence and be finished at the sounding of a 
gong or other audible signal, the meaning of which should be 
communicated to all team captains before the events com- 
mence. 

21. Any standard style of stretcher may be used except 
where the event calls for an improvised litter. 

22. The prizes will be listed by the committee on awards. 

23. Donors of prizes will be required to advise the com- 
mittee on awards of the manner in which their prizes shall be 
awarded, based upon these rules. 

24. The judges have been instructed to discount a team 
18 points for applying a dressing to the wrong limb or the 
wrong side of the body. The points will be made up as fol- 
lows: Lack of attention, 2 points; not locating injury, 4 
points; improper treatment, 12 points. 

25. In events requiring artificial respiration a judge may 
require a team to perform the action separately if he is 
judging more than one team. 

26. All splints and paddings used in the contest must be 
prepared during the event in which they are to be used. 

27. Preceding all events it shall be the duty of the captain 
of each team to see that all triangular bandages are un- 
folded, as no folded triangulars will be permitted unless they 
have been folded during the event for which they are to be 
used. 


teams having a lower score in the original 
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Public School Comference at 
Trimicdad, Colo.* 


The Public School Conference at Trinidad, Colo., was 
the outgrowth of a gathering at Sopris in the same state 
last April, at which a small group discussed matters per- 
taining to the public-school and related activities in Sopris 
and adjacent Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. camps. 

It was decided at that time to arrange for a larger 
conference at Trinidad and to invite the cooperation of 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., AND MISS EDNA 
CAMPBELL’S SCHOLARS AT BERWIND 


all interested in the public schools of Las Animas and 
Huerfano Counties. Much of the success of the conference 
was due to the presence and hearty support of Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, state superintendent of public instruction, 
and the county superintendents of these two counties. 
The work also of W. E. Bragg, representing the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Co., was untiring and effective. 
The registered attendance, not including many occasion- 
al visitors, was as follows: Teachers and directors from 
schools in Colorado Fuel and [ron camps (this includes 
every teacher in the schools in these camps), 61; from 
other schools in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties, 154; 
public-school officials and visitors, 21; total, 236. 


*From the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. Industrial Bulletin, 
October, 1915. 





SOPRIS 


SCHOOLHOUSE, WHERE CHILD'S WELFARE 
EXHIBIT WAS DISPLAYED 
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Among the prominent visitors and speakers from outside 
these counties, in addition to Mrs. Bradford, who aided 
the conference either by their presence or by also partici- 
pating in the program, were: Mrs. J. F. Welborn and 
Mrs. J. A. Writer, of Denver; Mrs. W. C. Borst, of the 
Denver public schools; Miss Mary L. Oberlin, of the 
State Agricultural College; Dr. L. D. Osborn, of the 
University of Colorado; Prof. J. F. Keating, of Pueblo, 
and Prof. E. D. Randolph, of the State Teachers College. 

On Thursday evening preceding the conference the 
visitors and speakers were the special guests of the Lin- 
coln School of Sopris at a delightful dinner prepared 
and served by the domestic science pupils in the cottage 
recently erected by the company for the use of this depart- 
ment of the school. 

On Friday evening the delegates were the guests of the 
company at a dinner served in the Trinidad Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mrs. Bradford, state superintendent, in speaking of the 
camp schools and of this conference, says: 

The most remarkable educational work of its kind in Colo- 
rado is being carried on in the camp schools of Las Animas 
and Huerfano counties. The teaching force seems thoroughly 


alive to the most advanced present-day educational demands 
and is doing practical work which will fit the pupils for the 





A LINE-UP OF THE EDUCATORS AT THE TRINIDAD 
SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


duties of life and teach them good citizenship—a majority 
of them being children of foreign parents. 

Beginning with the tiny pupils in kindergarten, first-aid 
is taught through all the grades of the schools. 

The conference was not only the largest and most educa- 
tional ever held in southern Colorado, but was unusual of 
its kind. 

At the Sopris camp a remarkable little community house 
has been erected by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. and rented 
to the public schools, and there is evident a strong desire 
on the part of the company to better the living conditions 
of all classes of employees. 
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Quit Your Grumblin’ 


Quit your kickin’, old man—it’s not any use 

To fight Mr. Trouble with jawbone abuse. 

If you want to succeed, it’s not any way 

To go around kickin’ and wastin’ your day. 

If you can’t make the hill a-runnin’ on high, 

Just throw her in low, and never say die. 

The first in the start may finish the last, 

So keep on a pluggin’; don’t hurry too fast. 

Keep smilin’; don’t worry; you'll make it all right 
If you just keep a-tryin’ with all of your might. 
Don’t waste your time kickin’, but throw off your coat 
And dig in and root like an Arkansaw shote. 

If you think with old Fortune you have a rare pull, 
You’re kiddin’ yourself with a poor line of bull. 

If you want to make good, you'll have to go through 
With a stiff course of trainin’ before you will do. 
So cut out your kickin’ and turn off the bile 

And jump in and work, with a song and a smile. 


ve 
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The United Mine Workers Will Held at Des Moines, Lowa, 
a first-aid meet from all parts of subdistrict No. 3, District 13. 
J. J. Forbes, representative of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, is supporting the movement. The meeting will be held 
in the Des Moines Coliseum, and 40 teams of six men each 
will compete, some of whom have been active in first-aid work 
for four years. Several labor leaders will probably attend. 


December 4, 1915 
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Handling Cars on Pitches 


Letter No. 2—Replying to Mine Superintendent’s re- 
quest for a practical method of handling cars in rooms 
where the grade is too steep to enable them to be safely 
handled by hand, permit me to say that the method as 
described in Coal Age, Oct. 23, p. 687, in answer to this 
inquiry, can be worked successfully. I may say that there 
is no such thing as failure in this system if the grade is 
sufficient to overcome the friction of the moving cars. My 
experience of 20 years in the operation of such inclines 
enables me to say that where economy is a chief factor 
this system meets every requirement. 

As has been suggested it is always possible to lessen 
the grade by driving the rooms across the pitch or at an 
angle with the level. This also widens the range of ap- 
plication of the different methods of handling cars in 
pitching seams. 

The double-track, self-acting incline, owing to its sim- 
plicity, is a great convenience to miners when working on 
pitches where it can be used. The system is well under- 
stood and needs little explanation further than that al- 
ready given. Every miner knows how to set an 8-in. or 
10-in. post at the head of 
an incline so as to hold the 
load. There are, however, 
different methods of at- 
taching the sheave wheel to 
the post. I have been ac- 
customed to use a long bolt 
that is passed through a 
hole bored in the post 
about a foot above the level 
of the rails, as shown in 
the accompanying sketch. 
The end of the bolt is 
threaded for a nut, and a 
heavy washer is used under 
the nut so as to give a better bearing against the back 
of the post. 

A chain is often used in preference to the wire rope, 
for the reason that the strands of the rope are apt to be 
broken by passing over a small sheave. Besides, if the 
chain is broken, it is more easily and quickly repaired 
than a rope, which must be spliced—an operation not 
always understood by miners. 

The double-track system has one disadvantage. It ne- 
cessitates keeping a larger number of cars in use, since 
there must always be one empty car and one loaded car 
in each room. To overcome this difficulty, a small 
heavy iron truck called a “barney” is sometimes employed. 
This consists of an iron casting 3 in. thick and about 
31% ft. long mounted on small wheels. This barney takes 
the place of an empty car when lowering the loaded car 
from the face of the room to the entry. The barney 
aay be operated on another track at the side of the loaded 
track, but it is sometimes made to run on light rails laid 
between those of the main track. In this arrangement the 
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barney” passes under the cars as they descend or ascend 
the incline. The weight of the barney must be such that 
it will partly counterbalance the weight of the loaded 
car and at the same time be sufficiently heavy to pull 
the empty car up the incline. The weight of the barney 
is regulated by extra iron plates that can be laid on top 
of the iron base, to which they are secured by bolts. 

Another modification of this system that I have seen 
employed with success uses but a single track. In this 
case, the loaded car is well spragged so as to control its 
descent on the incline. When the two cars have come 
nearly together, the loaded car descending and the empty 
car ascending the incline, they are stopped. A timber 
is thrown across the track so as to hold the loaded car. 
The empty car is then turned up at the side of the track 
and the loaded car carefully lowered past it, when the 
empty is replaced on the track above the loaded car. 
The rope is now again coupled to the cars, after which the 
lcad is lowered to the entry. 

I have seen all of these methods employed under varying 
conditions, and will say that Mine Superintendent need 
have no hesitancy in adopting one of them. The con- 
venience of the system will quickly repay the slight ex- 
pense of its installation. There should always be some 
attachment provided at the foot of the incline to hold 
the rope or chain when this is unhooked from the loaded 
car. THos. MULHOLLAND. 

Ensley, Ala. 
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The Efifect of Storage on the 
Analysis of Coal 


In further discussion of the question, asked by R. T. M., 
Coal Age, Aug. 14, p. 271, I beg to add a few words to 
the explanation offered by Percy N. Coupland. 

Mr. Coupland, in answering this question, writes that 
“the extent of deterioration in the coal would be deter- 
mined by the percentage of loss in heat value.” It is fully 
agreed that a calorific determination made on coal when 
first put in storage and again when removed from storage 
would show the loss in heat value for that period, but 
it is hardly correct to assume that this one and only de- 
termination would show the total loss and impairment sus- 
tained by storage. 

When deterioration takes place in coal, it not only 
affects the chemical constituents but likewise the physical 
and coking qualities of the coal. In order to accurately 
determine the extent of deterioration an ultimate organic 
analysis must be made, by which is determined the per- 
centage content of hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen and oxygen 
by difference. To ascertain the loss of byproducts and im- 
pairment of coking qualities, diminutive laboratory car- 
bonization tests are required. Some coals that are. easily 
susceptible to oxidation in storage show noticeable changes 
in the composition of the volatile matter even in. six 
months’ time, as for instance, a loss of ammonia and tar 
and a fluctuation in the percentages of carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen sulphide. 
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The composition of the gas evolved from weathered coal 
has been shown to differ from that of fresh coal in that 
there is an increase in the percentages of hydrogen and car- 
bon monoxide and a decrease in the percentages of me- 
thane and illuminants, which give a resulting gas of lower 
B.t.u. value per cubic foot of gas. 

To certify to the extent of deterioration of coal during 
storage, in the full sense of the word, involves more work 
than the singular determination of calorific value. While 
it is the general opinion that it is not necessary to conduct 
elaborate tests as mentioned for the ordinary consumer 
of coal, yet the results of such tests are essential and prove 
of operating importance where weathered coal is coked 
in the modern byproduct coke ovens and where its every 
quality and constituent has a definite value and purpose. 

Joliet, Ll. BYKEM. 
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Responsibility of Miners 


Lelter No, 3—Referring to the letter of C. W. Roten- 
berry, Coal Age, Sept. 18, p. 472, I note that he mentions 
briefly the rapid growth of the safety-first movement and 
the great favor that it has met among mine officials and 
operators in recent years, resulting in the reduction of 
accidents and the saving of many lives. The writer of the 
letter censures the newspaper press for the attitude it has 
assumed, claiming that it educates the miner to believe 
that “companies are directly and wholly responsible for 
the safety of their employees in the mine.” 


INCREASED SAFETY IN MINES ToDAY 


Mr. Rotenberry then refers to the “great advance” that 
mine officials have made in the direction of safety. It is 
true that mine officials as a class have made rapid ad- 
vancement in many things pertaining to safety in mining 
during recent years. Two principal reasons can be 
assigned for this result: 

First, the requirement of many state mining laws that 
mine foremen must hold certificates of competency before 
being permitted to assume the duties and responsibilities 
of such a position is being better enforced now than 
formerly. In many instances the applicants for these cer- 
tificates are obliged to pass rigid examinations on practi- 
cal questions pertaining to safety in the operation of 
mines, and the standard of these examinations has been 
gradually raised so as to attain a higher degree of effi- 
ciency among successful candidates. 

Second, operators today are seeking mine officials who 
are proficient in, safety measures and can intelligently 
instruct their men in what is required. In order to 
enforce safety measures, a mine official must practice 
them himself. Mine foremen are coming to realize that 
this is one of the chief requirements of their position. 


FoRMER PRACTICE IN TESTING FoR GAS 


As an illustration T shall cite an incident in my own 
experience. A little more than 30 years ago I was digging 
coal in a place where no gas had been found previously. 
When I went into my room one morning, the open light 
T carried ignited some gas that had accumulated the night 
before at the face of the room. Although I was not 
seriously burned, the flame having passed over my head, 
T went out of the mine and did not work that day. On 
returning to work the next morning, the boss told me to 
lower the flame of my light on going into the room and to 
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raise it carefully toward the roof to see whether there was 
any gas there. Not knowing any better, I followed his 
instructions, but fortunately for me no gas had accumu- 
lated that morning. What would be said of a mine fore- 
man giving such instructions to a miner today ? 


REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO MINERS 


Again, speaking of safety Mr. Rotenberry says, “Min- 
ers, as a Class, have retrograded along this line.’ While 
miners may not have advanced as rapidly as mine officials 
in respect to safety, I do not think they have retrograded. 
The responsibility for their slow progress in this direction 
rests with the mining laws, which do not require a fixed 
standard of competency on the part of the miner. At least 
this is the case in the majority of coal-mining states. 
In former years a miner was required to serve as helper 
for several months, working with an experienced miner 
before he was permitted to mine coal alone. With few 
exceptions, there is no such requirement of miners today, 
but men fresh from the farm and the factory, without any 
training or previous experience in mining, are permitted 
to enter the mine and dig coal. It is clear that these 
men are unable to protect themselves properly while at 
work in the mines. 

I have observed a growing tendency in some mining 
sections to relieve miners of any personal responsibility 
for their own safety, supplementing the responsibility of 
the miner by the efficiency of the foreman and other 
safety officials. This is too great a responsibility to be 
shouldered by the foreman. The personal responsibility 
of the miner cannot be shifted to the shoulders of a fore- 
man, however efficient the latter may be. When a miner 
realizes his own responsibility, he becomes more prudent 
and careful in his work. 

I do not know that miners are more reckless and care- 
less than other workmen, as is often charged, but it is a 
fact that many miners assume unnecessary risks. No 
doubt many accidents result from this cause, while the 
responsibility for their occurrence is charged to the ineffi- 
ciency of the foreman. It must be admitted that miners, 
for the most part, possess the necessary knowledge of what 
is required to safeguard themselves, but they are prone to 
wait for the mine foreman or another mine official to 
instruct them before taking the precautions they know 
to be necessary. . 


SHort Hours TEND To CARELESSNESS 


I believe it was Savonarola who said, “One only knows 
what he practices.” A knowledge of any calling is of 
little or no value if not practiced or judiciously employed 
as occasion may require. For instance, an experienced 
miner who carelessly works under a loose piece of slate is as 
likely to be killed as the laborer who has no knowledge of 
the impending danger. Therefore it is not so much what 
a man knows as what he practices. 


I agree with the suggestion that the shortening of the 
hours in which a miner must perform his work has a 


tendency to make him careless. It may be added that a 
reduction in the price paid for mining has the same tend- 
ency, as the miner must load more coal in less time in 
order to make the same amount of money as formerly. 
As a consequence, he neglects setting the necessary tim- 
ber to protect himself while at work. 

JoHNn Rose, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 
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Store Checks vs. Thrift 


Letter No, 7—I have been reading the letters published 
in Coal Age on the subject of “Store Checks vs. Thrift,” 
and in one instance only (Letter No. 4, page 863) has it 
been plainly shown that thrift is a characteristic virtue 
inherent in the individual and one that should not be 
influenced either favorably or unfavorably by the accident 
of environment. 

An individual who has developed this virtue with re- 
spect to financial matters has learned several import- 
ant lessons in economy. He has acquired a certain amount 
of control over indiscreet tendencies and trained his men- 
tal faculties in the most important of their operations— 
thought. He has learned that his wages are an interest 
or dividend paid on his invested capital; that labor is 
the only way Ly which his present strength and skill can 
be converted into a tangible means of support in later years 
when his earning capacities are on the decline and become 
less remunerative. THe has acquired the power to deny the 
gratification of his selfish desires and trained his thoughts 
and directed his energies to securing the material welfare 
of himself and those dependent upon him. 

It is to be regretted that this virtue is not characteristic 
of the coal miner. It may seem harsh to say that a large 
percentage of coal miners are naturally selfish. As a 
class they are commonly considered to be large-hearted, 
sympathetic and generous, and they certainly do possess 
these qualities in a large degree. But it is the free 
exercise of these attributes without due thought of the fu- 
ture that is productive of selfishness. When a man spends 
his wages without proper regard to the material wel- 
fare of his family, he is gratifying a selfish wish or desire, 
whether it be participated in by the whole household or 
not. 


A Turirry Man May Atwayrs Bre1In DEBT 


The exercise of thrift does not necessarily result in the 
accumulation of wealth, neither is the thrifty man always 
free from debt. Circumstances may be such that the 
earnings may not be adequate to meet the necessary expen- 
ditures; but any saving is always the evidence of thrift 
if it accomplishes no more than the reduction of a debt. 
It has been candidly admitted by employers that effi- 
ciency is the best recommendation of an employee and 
that a thrifty man is generally an efficient workman. It 
seems a natural conclusion, therefore, that it would be 
good policy on the part of all employers, especially those 
in the coal-mining industry, to afford their employees 
every possible advantage for the exercise of this virtue. 

The abolishment of the store-check system or any other 
form of commercial transaction relating to the com- 
missariat of a mining camp will not tend to develop the 
quality of thrift among the miners. On the other hand, 
the manner in which such stores are conducted may make 
a thrifty miner dissatisfied and result in his seeking an- 
other field where he will have an opportunity of saving 
a portion of his wages by the exercise of thrift, even 
though his earnings may be less. 


A ScHEME TO OUTWIT THE COMPANY 


The manner in which company stores are often con- 
ducted affords many opportunities for the display of 
thriftlessness. The man who is constantly in debt at the 
store cannot always be regarded as a thriftless man, how- 
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ever, [have known instances in which the policy of keep- 
ing in debt at the store was pursued not merely as a 
scheme to secure steady employment, but as a means of 
banking savings. ‘The scheme works as follows: A mar- 
ried man boards, as members of his own family and not 
as boarders, from four to eight employees of the mine 
where he works. He is generally a steady worker, but it 
requires more than his earnings to meet the monthly or 
semi-monthly store bills, and each succeeding month adds 
to his indebtedness at the store. Now, to help this good 
customer out, the store manager applies to the mine 
management and the delinquent is given steady work in 
the most remunerative place in the mine. 

In the meantime, this man collects the board of his 
iodgers and banks it, making no effort to discharge his 
indebtedness at the store. Let me ask, Who is the goat in 
this case? Ts it not a true business maxim that the man 
who meets his indebtedness promptly pays for the de- 
ciency caused by the man who does not? Then, the 
thrifty, honest man must not only bear the burden of the 
business profits, but the losses as well. The instance I] 
have cited will no doubt be pronounced by store managers 
and others as dishonest, and so it is. But is it any more 
dishonest than for the manager to make up his losses by 
increasing the prices of the goods he sells? Commissariat 
stores doing business Gn such a principle are not a menace 
to thrift, but are cultivators of dishonesty. 


DISCOUNTING STORE CHECKS 


I have never had experience in camps where the dis- 
counting of store checks and their subsequent redemption 
in legal currency has been practiced, but it appears to me 
that any management that would tolerate such methods 
would be guilty not only of degrading the habits of the 
miners, but affording means for sharp practices on the 
part of speculators. 

I have had experience, however, in camps where store 
checks were used only in exchange for goods at the com- 
missariat, and this certainly cannot be regarded as an 
indication of a lack of thrift, but on the contrary it 
is an exhibition of good business sense. Even supposing 
I can discount a $10 store check at 20 per cent. and in- 
vest the $8 in cash at a store where [ can secure a value 
in the necessaries of life equal to what I could purchase 
at the commissariat for $11 in script, I am then saving 
$1 in cash. Instances of this kind can be substantiated. 
They are good examples of thrift and business policy. 
The loser in this case is the man who discounts the check, 
for it is redeemable only at the commissariat at the pre- 
vailing prices. 

The prevalence of high prices and dilatory if not dis- 
courteous service are not the only features that are ob- 
jectionable at company stores. There is often a compul- 
sive feature that is even more objectionable than those 
mentioned. A miner is not told outright, in so many 
words, that the continuance of his job will depend on his 
dealing exclusively at the store, but this is intimated in 
terms that even the dullest intellect can comprehend. 
Nothing detracts so much from a man’s self-esteem and 
his natural manhood as to know that his actions are con- 
trolled by compulsory methods. Circumstances may com- 
pel him to submit, but it will be under protest, and he 
will seize the first opportunity to “get even.” 

If commissaries were conducted along the lines sug- 
gested in Letter No. 4, the quality of thrift would not be 
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developed, but it would have a broader field and a freer 
scope jor its exercise, to the. financial betterment of all 
parties, while improvidence and recklessness would be re- 
strained and curtailed. A. M. InEr. 

, Penn. 





&, Flooded Mime Proposition 


Letter No, 3—Neferring to the inquiry, Coal Age, 
Oct. 16, p. 646, on this subject and the suggestion fol- 
lowing Letter No. 2, on the same subject, page 854 of 
the issue of Noy. 20, in regard to keeping boreholes a 
considerable distance in advance of the working faces, 
I desire to submit a rule adopted by the Tennessee Coal, 
Tron and Railroad Co. to prevent such occurrences, which 
is as follows: “When it is known that a place is likely 
to obtain a dangerous accumulation of gas or water, 
workings approaching such places shall not exceed 8 ft. 
in width, and the person or persons driving such places 
shall constantly keep at a sufficient distance ahead, not 
less than 20 ft. in advance, one borehole near the cen- 
ter of the working and one at each corner 20 ft. deep, 
at an angle of 45 deg., at intervals of 6 ft. These holes 
shall not be used for blasting, but separate holes for 
blasting, not over 4 ft. deep, must be drilled. These 
precautions must begin at least 100 ft. from the probable 
source of danger.” 
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LINEAR (U.S. TO METRIC) 

Millimeters Centimeters Meters Kilometers 
i) inen is 25.400 2.540 0.0254 
1 foot = OAS 00 30.480 0.3048 
1 yard = 91.440 0.914 
1 rod = 5.029 0.005 
P rurionge. = 201.168 0.201 
1 mile = 1609.347 1.609 


™M 


SQUARE (METRIC TO U. S&S.) 


Sq.In. Sq.Ft. Sq. Rods Acres Sq.Mi. 
1 sq. millimeter: = 0.0015 
1 sqiecentimeter- = .0:155 
1 sq. decimeter == 1b, 500) 0.108 
1 sq. meter = 10.764 0.040 
(centare) 
1 sq. decameter = 1076.387 3.954 0.025 
(are) 
1 sq. hectometer = 395.367 2.471 
(hectare) 
1 sq. kilometer == 247.104 0.386 
1 sq.myriameter = 38.61 
SQUARE (U. S. TO METRIC) 
Sq.Mm. Sq.Cm. Centares Ares Hectares 
1 sq. inch = 645.16 6.45 
1 sq. foot = 929.03 0.093 
1 sq. yard = 0.836 
1 sq. rod = 25.293 0.253 
1 acre = 40.469 0.405 
1 sq. mile = 259. 
CUBIC (MET RIG TO. U]7S:) 
Cu. Inches Cu. Feet Cu. Yards 
1 cu. millimeter = 0.00006 
1 cu. centimeter = 0.06102 
1 cu. decimeter = | OH 120235 0.0353 0.0013 
1 cu. meter = 5.3145 1.308 
CUBIC (U.S: TO METRIC) 
Cu.Mim. Cu.Cm. CunDim: Cu.M 
1 cu. inch Se wel Gaia it 16.387 0.164 
1 cu. foot = 28,316.84 28.317 0.028 
1 cu. yard = 764.555 0.765 
CAPACITY (METRICsTO Ui Se LIQUID) 
Gills Pints Quarts Gallons Barrels Hhd. 
1 milliliter = 0.008 
1 centiliter = 70:03 + Or0g4 
1 deciliter =f 0F84 5.0207 0.106 
ALE = JS A0 cme Vow ee 0.264 
1 decaliter = 10.567 2.642 0.084 
1 hectoliter = 26.417 0.839 0.419 
1 kiloliter = 264.170 8.386 4.193 
1 myrialiter = 83.864 41.932 


One myrialiter contains 10.48295 tuns. 
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The reason for beginning these precautions so far 
from the probable source of danger is to allow for pos- 
sible error in old surveys which cannot be checked or 
for the possibility of old maps not showing the final 
extraction of coal from the abandoned area. When the 
accuracy of the surveys and maps is assured, this dis- 
tance can be lessened, but safety of operation must always 
be the first consideration. 

In order to control the flow through one of these bore- 
holes in case water or gas under pressure is encountered, 
the near end of the hole can be kept reamed out and a 
piece of pipe with a gate valve inserted and packed and 
braced so that the pressure cannot force it out when 
the valve is closed, and so as to prevent leakage around 
it, the pipe and valve being of sufficient size to allow 
the drill to easily pass inside of it. For instance, if a 
11%-in. drill is used, after each shot is taken, the near end 
of the hole can be reamed out to make a tight fit for a 
2-in. pipe, which can be inserted with a gate valve of 
the same size and the hole extended by drilling through 
the valve and pipe. 

If desired, the water can be drained from the flooded 
workings through this valve, as it can be handled. When 
the water is tapped, a larger hole and pipe or several 
of them can be used if it is desired to drain the flooded 
workings more rapidly. Epw. H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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CAPACITY (METRIC TO U. S., DRY) 


Pints Quarts Gallons Pecks Bushels 
1 centiliter a ONO NS 
1 deciliter sai a ee 0.091 
1 liter a ANSE 0.908 0.227 0.114 0.028 
IS GEntistere as 9.081 2.270 1.135 0.284, 
1 decistere oe: 22.702 nels yl 2.838 
1 stere = 28.378 
1 decastere = 283.777 
The decastere is equal to 7.88269 chaldrons. 
CAPACITY SU, SuclO VLE RLe) 

(Liquid) Mi. (Ouk, D1. L. Kl. 
1 gill = 118.29 11.829 1,183 0.118 
1 pint = 47.318 4.732 0.473 
1 quart = 9.464 0.946 
1 gallon = 37.854 3.785 
1 barrel = V9 247 Oot Lg 
1 hogshead = 238.482 0.238 
1 pipe — 476.965 0.477 
1 tun = 953.929 202954 

(Dry) 
1 pint = bb 6a 55.061 5.506 Oil 
1 quart = 110.122 11.012 1.101 
1 gallon = 44.049 4.405 
1 peck = 88.097 8.810 
1 bushel = 35.239 0.035 
Lschaldronwe s== 1.269 


CAPACITY (METRIC TO BRITISH) 
(Wetand Dry) Gills Pints Quarts Gallons Pecks Busnels 


1 milliliter == 0.007% 

I ecentiliter, »— "02070 ' O.01R 

1 deciliter = 0.704 0:17 65 50.038 0.022 

1 liter == 049) MI 6 te OLS e0 0.220 0.110 0.028 

1 decaliter = 8.803 2.201 1.100 0.275 

1 hectoliter = 22.008 11.004 2.751 

1 kiloliter = 220.083 110.042 27.510 

i myrialiter = 275.104 
CAPACITY (BRITISH TO METRIC) 

(Wet and Dry) Mi. (EAE D1. 1s Kl. 

Teil = 142.0 14.199 1.420 0.142 

1 pint = 56.797 5.680 0.568 

LAqQurart 2s 11.359 1.136 

1 gallon = 45.437 4.544 

1 peck = 90.875 9.087 

1 bushel = 36.350 0.0386 


__,The conversion factors in these tables have been derived 
independently from the following standards: 

meter (Uy .S:) =" 3953 7 0in. Cle in.» == 2 5-4emm)s 

sq. meter = 39.377 = 144 = 10.76386786 sq.ft.: 

cu. meter = 39.378 + 1728 = 35.381445447 cu.ft.: 


| all ell od 


liter = 61.02338189 cu.in.; 
U. S. (Winchester) bushel = 2150.4 ecu.in.; 
British (imperial) bushel = 2218.192 cu.in, 


—— 
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Flow of Water im Pipe Lime 


Referring to the inquiry, Coal Age, Nov. 6, p. 773, I 
want to draw attention to an evident error in the answer 
given to the question asked, in respect to the change 
of head or pressure owing to the gradual contraction and 
enlargement again of the sectional area of the pipe. The 
answer gives the pressure at the contracted area as 256 
times the pressure in the main pipe, which is evidently 
at variance with the well-known principle of hydraulics 
that should apply in this case where pressure head is con- 
verted into velocity head. 

My figures show that, ignoring friction, there is a loss 
of 99.1 ft. in pressure head, owing to the contraction in 
the sectional area of the pipe and consequent increase 
in the velocity of the water. I estimate that this will 
be the difference in head up to the point where a vacuum 
occurs at the throat, when the carrying capacity of the 
pipe will begin to be reduced. In other words, the pipe 
will run full, in the case assumed, under any head not 
less than 99.1 ft. minus the head corresponding to the 
atmospheric pressure, which at sea level is practically 
34 ft. This would make the limiting head in the main 
pipe, for full capacity, 99.1 — 34 = say 65 ft., and any 
less pressure would not maintain the full capacity of 
this pipe. I would like to see this question treated again 
in full. T. R. Hayton. 

Appleton, Wis. 


We thank correspondent for drawing attention to this 
oversight, which is quite apparent in the last paragraph 
of the previous answer in respect to the change of pres- 
sure head due to the contraction of the area of the pipe. In 
this case, owing to the gradual contraction and enlarge- 
ment of the sectional area of the pipe, ignoring friction, 
the pressure head is converted into velocity head as the 
area reduces and is again changed into pressure head as 
the area enlarges. 

The first step is to estimate the change in velocity due 
to the change in sectional area. For the same flow of 
water, the velocity varies inversely as the sectional area 
of the pipe. In other words, the velocity ratio is equal 
to the inverse area ratio, or the square of the inverse 
diameter ratio. Calling the original velocity and diame- 
ter v, and d, and the velocity and diameter at the throat 
v, and d, respectively, we have 


DELON 
e i) 

Then, substituting the given values in this formula, the 

velocity at the throat is 
v, = 5 (42)? = 5 XK 4? = 80 ft. per sec. 

The old Bernouilli theory, relating to the flow of fluids 
in conduits, makes the sum of the pressure head, velocity 
head and gravity head a constant throughout the length 
of the pipe line. The pipe line in this case being hori- 
zontal. the gravity head is zero and the sum of the pres- 
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sure head and velocity head is constant at any point in 
the pipe. Hence, calling the pressure in the main pipe h, 
and that at the throat h,, we have 





22 V2 
1 2 
Linke cs goatee Os $a mi he 
2 2g 
and 
1 802 52 
ho he ee OS 2?) = - jes 99.1 FE 
: Tae v) 64.32 fn 


This shows, as our correspondent has stated, that the 
loss in pressure head due to the contraction of the area 
is 99.1 ft., under the assumed conditions. Also, it is clear 
that this loss in pressure head holds true for these veloci- 
ties, irrespective of the head in the main pipe, which can 
be reduced to 99.1 — 14.7 — 0.484 = 65.3 ft., at sea 
level, before a vacuum will form at the throat and re- 
duce the capacity of the pipe. 

B 


7) 


Problem im Mathematics 


Will you kindly show the correct solution of the fol- 
lowing problem: An army of soldiers in single file is 
50 mi. long. Assuming that the soldiers, marching con- 
tinuously, go 50 mi. in 10 hr., if an officer starts at the 
same time from the rear of the column and walks the 
entire length of the line to its head and then turns and 
walks back and reaches the rear of the column in the 
same time that the soldiers complete their march of 50 
mi., how far has the officer walked in the 10 hr.? I am 
told that the correct answer to this example is 120.6 mi. 

toanoke, Ill. PavuL CERAR. 


Assume the officer walks at the rate of « mi. per hr. 
The soldiers march at the rate of 50 — 10 = 5 mi. per 
hr. Therefore, the officer gains on the soldiers (« — 5) mi. 
per hr., and he will gain the length of the column, or 50 
mi., in as many hours as « — 5 is contained in 50. 

When walking back toward the rear of the column, 
while the officer is walking x mi. toward a soldier, that 
soldier is walking 5 mi. toward the officer, which makes 
the total ground covered, or the distance the officer has 
approached the rear of the column, as measured along 
the column, (v7 + 5) mi. in 1 hr. At this rate the time, 
in hours, required for the officer to reach the rear of 
the column and complete his task will be found by di- 
viding the length of the column (50 mi.) by w# + 5, the 
gain per hour. ‘This must then be added to the time the 
officer took to reach the head of the column. 

Since the total time of marching is 10 hr., we write the 
equation 





50 50 
Rar 


£—= 5 e+ 5 
5(a@ + 5) + 5(@— 5) = (@ + 5) (a — 5) 
x? — 102 = 25 
ge == 12.0% ma. ver. hr. 
The distance the officer has walked in 10 hr. is therefore 
10 & 12.07 = 120.7 mi. 


10 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—(a) What are permissible explosives? (b) 
What conditions make their use necessary in a mine? 
(c) Why are they safer than black powder? 

Ans.—(a) A permissible explosive is defined by the 
Bureau of Mines, in its Miners’ Circular No. 2, page 5, 
as being an explosive that “is similar in all respects 
to the sample that passed certain tests by the National 
Bureau of Mines and when used in accordance with the 
conditions prescribed by that bureau.” 

The same bulletin, page 6, explains: “An explosive 
named in the permissible list if kept in a moist place 
until it undergoes a change in character is no longer 
to be considered a permissible explosive. If used in a 
frozen or half-frozen condition, it is not when so used 
a permissible explosive. If used in excess of the quan- 
tity specified (1.5 lb.) it is not when so used a permis- 
sible explosive. And when the other conditions have 
been met, it is not a permissible explosive if fired with 
a detonator of less than the prescribed strength.” 

The Bureau of Mines also reserves the right to with- 
draw from the list of permissible explosives any explo- 
sive previously listed as such, which then ceases to be 
a permissible explosive. 

(b) The presence of a dangerous quantity of gas or 
dust in the mine workings makes the use of permissible 
explosives advisable if not absolutely necessary in order 
to prevent accidents common to the use of black powder 
for blasting coal. By order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the use of permissible explosives is made compul- 
sory in the coal mines of the Indian Lands of Oklahoma. 

(c) Permissible explosives are generally safer than 
black powder in the blasting of coal because they pro- 
duce less flame in their explosion and the conditions 
under which they must be used, as prescribed by the 
Bureau of Mines, have the effect of reducing to a mini- 
mum the risks of blasting coal in gaseous and dusty 
mines. 

Ques.—What is the capacity of a double-acting pump, 
when the plunger is 20 in. in diameter and has a 40-in. 
stroke, the pump running at 25 r.p.m.? 

Ans.—The piston speed of this pump is 

S = 42 (2 XK 25) = £99 ff. per min. 

The capacity of a pump (G@), in gallons per minute, 
for an efficiency (#), a piston speed (S), in feet per 
minute and a diameter (d), in inches, is given by the 


formula 
G = 0.0408 # S d? 

Now, assuming an efficiency of # = 85 per cent. and 
substituting the given values in this formula, we find for 
the capacity of this pump 
G = 0.0408 X 0.85 xX 599 & 122 = 2,312 gal. per min. 

Ques.—If a fan is circulating 57,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute, with the expenditure of 39 hp., what horsepower 
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will be required to increase this circulation to 87,000 
cu.ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—Assuming there is no change in the mine air- 
ways, the horsepower producing the circulation varies as 
the cube of the volume of air produced. In other words, 
the power ratio is equal to the cube of the quantity ratio, 
which gives here 


Red iy LOU rr PEA 2 3.56, nearl 
39. (BY-000) manor) oe cmene y 


H = 39 X 3.56 = 138+ hp. 

Ques.—A fan running at a speed of 60 r.p.m. produces 
a water gage of 2 in. (a) If the speed of this fan is 
increased to 90 r.p.m., what pressure will be produced? 
(b) If the quantity of air in circulation at this increased 
speed of the fan is 100,000 cu.ft. per min., what is the 
horsepower on the air? 

Ans.—(a) For the same mine or airway, the quantity 
of air in circulation varies as the fifth root of the fourth 
power of the speed. In other words, the quantity ratio 








is equal to the fifth root of the fourth power of the speed 


ratio, which makes the quantity ratio in this case 


e =| Ga ="(3) = 1,54 = 1,383 


Then, since the pressure in any circulation varies as 
the square of the quantity of air passing, the pressure 
ratio is equal to the square of the quantity ratio, or in 
this case 1.383? = 1.9, and the pressure due to the 
increased speed of the fan is therefore 

p == B20 21,9) 19.80. per reo 
(b) The horsepower on the air is then 
Op 100,000 K719.8 
= 33.000. 553,000 a aie 


Ques.—In a gaseous mine where 160 persons are em- 
ployed, would you consider the ventilation sufficient, pro- 
viding the quantity of air in circulation is equal to 150 
cu.ft. per min. per man? 

Ans.—This volume of air in circulation may meet 
the requirements of the mining law in the state where 
the mine is located; but owing to certain physical con- 
ditions in the mine, such as a large opening, great thick- 
ness of seam, frequent large gas feeders or sudden 
emission of gas from the roof in large quantities or the 
presence of much fine dust of a highly inflammable coal, 
this volume of air may prove wholly inadequate for the 
safe working of the mine. 

Ques—How much oxygen will be required for the 
complete combustion of 100 cu.ft. of marsh gas? 

Ans.—First write the chemical equation expressing 
the reaction that takes place when marsh gas (CH,) is 
burned in oxygen (O) ; thus, 

CH, + 2 0, = CO, + 2 H,0 

This equation shows that each molecule of marsh gas 
consumes two molecules of oxygen, and as these gaseous 
molecules are of equal size, it follows that 100 cu.ft. of 
marsh gas will consume 200 cu.ft. of oxygen. 
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Washington D. C. 


Further and decided improvement in coal-mining condi- 
tions is portrayed in the reports of the business situation sent 
to the Federal Reserve Board by agents of that body and 
published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for Dee. 1. 

From the Pennsylvania district it is reported that there 
is “a decided improvement in coal mining, many collieries 
working to capacity. Shippers, however, are confronted with 
a shortage of cars which is likely to check the output to 
some extent. Crude oil and oil refining are operating at 
full time, with a good demand and increasing prices. Con- 
siderable foreign business is being done. The Delaware River 
shipyards are busier than ever.” 

From Cleveland the report comes that “the coal trade 
shows little change over last month, except a tendency to 
further improvement through the activity and advance in 
other lines.” 

Richmond writes that “some coal concerns are now doing 
the largest business in their history. At some points there 
is car shortage. Mines are working at full capacity and some 
eoncerns have ceased giving out quotations on spot product. 
While a heavy export demand continues, the consumption for 
domestic purposes is greatly increased. Prospects for the 
future are better than fair, operators fearing only the pos- 
sible handicap of shortage in labor.” 

From Kansas City it is stated that “the oil industry is 
more active than it has been at any time during the present 
year.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Regulations with which the employers of Pennsylvania 
must comply if they desire to carry their own workmen’s 
compensation liability insurance are being prepared by the 
Compensation Board. 

A number of big corporations, such as coal, railroad, steel 
and other companies, are asking upon what terms they may 
secure exemption from the necessity of insuring either in the 
state fund or in stock insurance companies against payment 
of compensation, and the terms set out will permit them to 
carry their own insurance subject to the approval of the 
board. It is also required that when the board directs pay- 
ments must be made to a bank or even securities deposited 
with the state fund so that workmen may be protected. 

The data to be furnished to the Compensation Board are 
similar to that furnished for state taxation, and are to be held 
confidential. Location, kind of employment, average number 
of employees and estimated payroll are required with a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, together with a statement of 
capital, value of patents, trademarks, good will and property, 
as well as a statement for three years of sales, expenses, 
payroll and profits. Special inquiry is made as to debt, 
safety, welfare and sanitation conditions, whether Depart- 
ment of Labor requirements are met, kinds of inspection, 
whether there is a safety committee and a hospital, together 
with data on past accident experience. 

The applicant must accept the schedule of payments for 
compensation and must agree to deposit money required to 
meet compensation awards or must file money or securities or 
a bond equal to a year’s premium. Where there is a sub- 
sidiary company the parent company may be required to give 
a guarantee of payment. 

The board will reserve the right to make further inquiry 
as to financial standing at any time and to act accordingly. 


Reduction in Railroad Rates Postponed 


Reductions in anthracite coal rates ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to become effective Dec. 1, 
were postponed on Nov. 238, until January 1. 

This is the second postponement. The original orders were 
to become effective Oct. 1, but on a showing by the railroads 
that the new tariffs required to be filed were complicated, a 
first extension of 60 days was granted. 

A few weeks ago coal operators in the Wyoming region 
asked a rehearing in relation to the proposed rates on the 
smaller sizes of anthracite, alleging that the new orders 
were unjust when the rates were compared with those of the 
large sizes. There have been reports that the railroads might 
seek to overturn the decision through court proceedings, but 


so far there has been no evidence before the commission of 
such an intent. The new rates apply between the Pennsyl- 
vania mines and the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Interstate Commission on Aug. 12 gave a decision re- 
ducing railroad rates on anthracite coal from the producing 
districts in this state to tidewater points of 10c. a ton, and 
to certain points 15c. 

The decision was the result of an investigation made pur- 
Suant to an order by the commission on June 10, 1912. It 
was the finding that rates are unreasonable, because they 
yield too great a profit over operating cost in the traffic. 

In the case of the coal traffic of the Central R.R. of New 
Jersey it was found that the weighted average cost a short 
ton-mile was 3.3 mills, while the average revenue a ton-mile 
was 9.45 mills and on the long tons 10.59 mills. This compari- 
son was held to be typical of the majority of the roads con- 
cerned. 

In most cases the carriers were declared to be making over 
200 per cent. on the traffic and in many cases much more. For 
a number of the smaller roads less favorably situated the de- 
cision, it was figured, meant a decided loss. It was estimated 
by experts that the total reduction of coal-road revenues 
would be fully $8,000,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Seranton—The Carney & Brown Coal Co.’s breaker on the 
outskirts of the city was totally destroyed by fire at 5 o’clock 
on the afternoon of Nov. 26, with a loss of $50,000. The 
breaker had a production of 500 tons of coal per day and em- 
ployed about 200 men and boys. The origin of the fire is un- 
known. 


Shamokin—The collieries in this district have been badly 
handicapped by the lack of empty cars. The Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. Co. is doing everything possible to deliver the 
equipment to the mines but despite its efforts a number of 
collieries have recently been compelled to close down. The 
railway company is also experiencing some difficulty in 
moving the loaded cars destined to points east and south. 


Centralia—Two miners were entombed on Novy. 27, in 
Packer No. 5 colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. by an 
explosion of gas. The dead bodies of both men were found by 
rescuers in the gangway 1,500 yards from the scene of the 
explosion which did great damage and forced a suspension of 
all work in the eolliery. The men who were working in 
other sections of the mine were hoisted to the surface in 
safety. The first level of the mine took fire for nearly 1,000 
yd. Nearly all the leading mine officials and state mine in- 
spectors of this region were on the scene with fire fighting 
apparatus and the company is stopping at no expense to 
conquer the flames. 


Buck Mountain—A half century and more ago the mine 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. here was supposed to have 
been worked out. However the company has relocated a coal 
bed and is now conducting large stripping operations and it 
is announced that the coal will last many years. As a re- 
sult the village which was practically abandoned has taken 
on new life and the erection of 40 houses has been ordered 
by the company. The company will also spend about a 
million dollars in the building of a tunnel to drain the mine, 
work on which has already started. 


Tamaqua—lIn preparation for the provision of the Compen- 
sation Law effective Jan. 1, 1916, the smaller anthracite com- 
panies are having insurance companies examine their mines 
with a view to taking over the insurance of their pay rolls. 
Some of the smaller companies who have but few employees 
and a limited income will retire from business at the close 
of this year. 

Car shortage caused a curtailment of production during the 
past week, and despite the efforts of the railroads there is 
no apparent cause to expect better conditions for some time. 
The much-heralded shortage of labor in and about the mines 
is confined solely to laborers, aside from this class of help 
the usual number of applicants for mining positions can be 
found at the collieries. The nearby powder and munitions 
plants are taking some of the men but in many cases these 
men find conditions too burdensome, and are either dis- 
charged quickly or return to the mines voluntarily. 
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Hazleton—For two years the Mineral Spring colliery of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has been awarded the banner for hav- 
ing the neatest appearance around its outside workings. 
Five years ago when the company offered a banner to the men 
making the best showing this colliery stood 17th. It was 
ranked No. 9 the next year, following this with No. 3, until in 
1913 it took first place and has held it ever since, although 
this year it only won by ; of a point. As indicative of the 
men’s interest in the contest they have surrounded the 
breaker with a green lawn and flower beds and often in the 
summer time they are to be seen after working hours and on 
Sundays watering the grass and flowers, 


Mt. Carmel—After years of litigation the borough of Mt. 
Carmel has forced an agreement with the coal companies 
under which the latter will provide a sewer outlet since the 
natural waterways have been blocked by coal dirt. It will 
require a considerable expenditure by the coal companies to 
open the proposed channel. 
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Connellsville—The Connellsville coke region is sorely in 
need of men to operate the coke ovens properly. The region 
is at present running 81 per cent. capacity and 94 per cent. 
efficient, that is the 31,700 active ovens capable of producing 
460,000 tons of coke per week are turning out only about 
433,000 tons. This condition has prevailed for some time and 
cannot be remedied until more men are secured. 

Latrobe—The old Duquesne plant of the Bradenville Coal 
and Coke Co. is being made ready for firing. This plant 
comprises 150 ovens and has been idle for several years 
during which time raw coal has been shipped from the mines. 
With new equipment installed throughout the plant is in good 
condition to take advantage of the favorable market for coke, 
and the firing of the ovens will be undertaken at once. 

Indiana—It is stated that 3,000 additional men are needed 
in the Indiana County coal field. The coke ovens at the 
Ernest operations were recently fired for the first time in 
two years. 

Unieontown—The Bird Coal Co. is making extensive im- 
provements at its plant near Kelso. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Earl Henry, chief of the Department of Mines, 
recently announced that 16 men had been awarded first-class 
certificates from among more than 100 who recently took ex- 
aminations here to become mine foreman. One man, George F. 
Carbough, of Carlisle, passed as a fireboss. 


Boomer—Nineteen men are reported killed and 11 more 
are unaccounted for as the result of an explosion in the No. 2 
mine of the Boomer Coal and Coke Co. on Nov. 30... Thirty 
miners were brought to the surface alive, and at last ac- 
counts hopes were entertained that more men might be 
rescued. 

ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The car shortage, while not acute, is be- 
ing felt by the shippers, and fear is expressed that December 
and January will bring about a serious shortage of equipment. 
The railroads are endeavoring to prepare themselves for any 
such emergency and are bending every effort to avoid sucha 
condition. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and R.R. Co., in the Birming- 
ham, Ala., district, is discontinuing the payment of machine 
men for coal cutting in the coal mines on a tonnage basis 
and is paying them by the day, the scale fixed for machine 
runners being $3.75 per day. It is thought that some of the 
other coal companies in the district will follow the same 
plan. 

KENTUCKY 


Seeco—The South East Coal Co.’s initial shipments now 
going out are destined to Detroit for distribution to the 
Great Lake trade. Much of the product of the South East 
mines will go to the markets of the North and Northwest, as 
well as the Great Lake trade. 


Fleming—It is said that the consolidation of the Elk Horn 
Mining Corporation and the Elk Horn Fuel Co. into the Elk 
Horn Coal Corporation with something over $28,000,000 cap- 
ital will mean greater things in the development of coal land 
holdings in the eastern Kentucky field. The company owns 
a boundary of 200,000 acres lying in Letcher, Pike, Knott, 
Floyd and Magoffin counties. At present this company is put- 
ting out at the rate of 1,500,000 tons annually. Within the 
next few months the company will be putting out coal at the 
rate of 3,000,000 tons annually. 


Whitesburg—The South East Coal Co. has begun opera- 
tions on a lively scale between Fleming and Kona on Boone’s 
Fork. 
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According to Perry County operators the production of 
that field will be doubled by the first of the year. The First 
Creek Coal Co., the Harvey Coal Co. and the Kentucky Block 
Coal Co. are three new companies which will be responsible 
for the increase. 


Hazard—Preparations are being made to increase the out- 
put of the old North Fork Coal Co.’s operation, bought re- 
cently by the Daniel Boone Coal Co. New miner’s houses are 
being built and a new field will be opened up. 


OHIO 


Athens—The New York Coal Co. has filed suit against the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. and others, alleging its lease to the 
defendant company of certain coal lands, with the equipment 
used in operating them, and the removal by the defendants of 
this equipment, consisting of cars, rails, ete. A restraining 
order preventing the removal of further property of this na- 
ture has been issued. The New York Coal Co. bases its case 
on a provision which it alleges to be contained in its leases, 
prohibiting the removal of the personal property in the mines 
under certain conditions, 


INDIANA 


_ Terre Haute—Fire recently destroyed the tipple and ad- 
joining buildings of the Vandalia Coal Co.’s mine at Liggett, 
causing a loss of about $6,000. The cause of the fire is un- 
known. No one was injured. Chemical engines and hose 
trucks were sent from Terre Haute and prevented the spread- 
ing of the fire. The buildings destroyed will be replaced. 


Boonville—The stripping machines at the Sunlight Coal 
Co.’s property and the Polk Patch coal mine are working day 
and night and are unable to fill all orders. 


Sullivan—Orders have been received from the Federal 
Court by the receiver to lease the Glendora mine of the Con- 
solidated Indiana Coal Co. to the Interstate Mining Co. ata 
royalty of 5c. a ton on a minimum of 30,000 tons annually and 
the St. Clair mine to the St. Clair Coal Co. at the same 
royalty on a minimum of 20,000 tons. 


ILLINOIS 


Virden—Nov. 22, fire completely destroyed the hoisting 
shaft, tipple and coal washer of the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., entailing a loss estimated at $200,000. Three 
miners were seriously burned. It is thought the fire was of 
incendiary origin having started in the weighhouse near the 
top of the tipple where evidence of burning oil was seen. 


Williamson—An eccentric slipped on the engine while 10 
men were being lowered Nov. 22 in the No. 2 mine of the Mt. 
Olive & Staunton Coal Co., the cage falling to the bottom of 
the shaft. It was only a few feet from the bottom when the 
machinery became disarranged. All of the 10 were hurt, but 
only three were sent to the hospital. 


Maryville—The top works of the Donk mine at this place 
were recently saved by a bucket brigade when threatened by 
fire which destroyed the public school building. Lack of wa- 
ter in the fire cisterns of the town increased the danger to 
the mine property. 

COLORADO 


Denver—The Delagua Mine (Las Animas County) of the 
Victor-American Fuel Co. has been running full time during 
the past month. Production in Routt County is progressing 
rapidly as is natural in a comparatively new field. There is 
a small car shortage at present but a greater one is feared. 
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Lethbridge, Alberta—An action for foreclosure has been 
brought in the Supreme Court of Alberta against the Ca- 
nadian Coal & Coke Co. by the Royal Trust Co. for the bond- 
holders, the amount involved being $3,000,000. The stock of 
the Canadian Coal and Coke Co. is held principally in Montreal, 
the firm holding valuable coal leases near Lethbridge and 
elsewhere in Alberta. It is alleged that no interest has been 
paid on the bonds. 


Glace Bay, N. S.—The output of the Nova Scotia coal mines 
has been seriously affected by the enlistment of miners. F. 
W. Gray, of the Dominion Coal Co. has brought this matter 
to the attention of the Canadian authorities. He states that 
his company alone has furnished some 1,500 men, or 14 per 
cent. of the total number employed. This has resulted in 
a diminution of the coal output of approximately 17 per cent. 

Sydney, N. S.—Coal shipments from Sydney to St. Lawrence 
ports have closed for the season, and the total volume shows 
a considerable shortage as compared with 1914. The amount 
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shipped is approximately 1,500,000 tons, or some 400,000 tons 
less than shipments for last year. One cause for the falling 
off is the requisitioning by the British government of the 
vessels chartered by the company. 
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R. G. Harris, for a number of years with the Davis Colliery 
Co., recently became a member of the sales force of the 
Cortright Coal Co., of Philadelphia. 

Edward Coyne, of Ottumwa, Iowa, has been appointed by 
the State Board of Control to prospect for coal on the Flynn 
farm near Des Moines, and on the state farm at Knoxville. 

J. L. Heizer was recently appointed chief clerk of the 
Department of Mines of West Virginia to take the place of 
W. L. Thomas. Mr. Helzer will assume the duties of chief 
clerk at once. 

John Whelan, Jr., former superintendent of the Massillon 
Coal Mining Co.’s mines at Massillon, Ohio, has been appointed 
secretary of the Eastern Ohio Operators Association. Mr. 
Whelan will assume his new duties Jan. 1. 





Howard D. Pfeiffer, general manager of the Chaffee Coal. 


Co., Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Penn., recently 
incorporated as H. D. Pfeiffer & Co. for the purpose of acting 
as the sales agency for Chaffee coal and trading in other 
fuels. 

Benjamin Timey, formerly assistant foreman at the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.’s Potts Colliery, was Nov. 
24, appointed superintendent of the North Franklin Colliery. 
This plant is one of the largest and most complete in the 
Schuylkill region. 

A. D. Macfarlane, of LaFollette, Tenn., chief engineer for 
the receiver of the LaFollette Coal, Iron and Ry. Co., was on a 
trip the early part of this week to Birmingham and Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., inspecting coal washers and getting data on coal 
washing operations. 

A farewell dinner was given, Nov. 23, at the Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., by men prominent in local coal circles 
and long time friends, in honor of A. J. Moorshead, president 
of the Madison Coal Corporation who will shortly remove to 
Chicago after many years of activity in St. Louis. 

Frank Kettle, of Nanticoke, John B. Corgan, of Luzerne, 
and John J. Stickler, of Lansford, were named on Nov. 26, 
as the new mine inspectors to fill the vacancies created for 
Luzerne and Carbon Counties, Penn., by the act of June 11,1915, 
to serve until their successors are duly elected and qualified, 
subject to district assignment by James E. Roderick, Chief 
of the Department of Mines. 

Samuel Reynolds, 71 years old, resigned his position as 
slope engineer of Nottingham colliery, Plymouth, Penn., on 
Nov. 26, a position he held for 36 years and 6 months. Mr. 
Reynolds deciding to take life easy, resigned his position, 
purchased a small automobile in which to enjoy the sur- 
rounding country. In point of service Mr. Reynolds was the 
oldest engineer in the employ of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
CoalsCo: 

William E. McGann, inside foreman of the Buck Moun- 
tain Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., had his skull 
fractured, and Thomas R. Jones, division superintendent of 
the Delano & Pottsville division of the Lehigh Valley Coal 


Co., was injured internally on Nov. 24, when their touring 
ear and a Philadelphia & Reading Ry. engine collided. Mc- 
Gann’s condition is critical. His skull was crushed in, and 


an operation by trepanning was performed. Mr. Jones’ con- 
dition is reported as serious. The accident occurred when the 
touring car ran on the crossing in front of the engine, which 
was returning from one of the Philadelphia & Reading col- 
lieries. 
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Dennis Reardon, for many years a member of the mine 
examining board of Pennsylvania, died recently at his home 
in Shamokin at the age of 51 years. Mr. Reardon had been 
in failing health for almost a year but his condition was not 
regarded as serious until shortly before his death. 


J. M. Hedge died in Chicago, Ill., on Nov. 23, at the age of 
58 years. For ten years Mr. Hedge was traveling salesman 
for E. L. Hedstrom & Co., and for the eight years past was 
Western traveling salesman for the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., being attached to the Chicago office. He 
is survived by a widow and two daughters. Interment was 
made at Cape Cod, Mass. 
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Louis Kortkamp, manager of a mine at Hillsboro, Ill., was 
recently killed in an accident there after he had gone into 
the mine to make an inspection. A train of coal cars was 
being hoisted up a slope, and three of them became uncoupled 
near the top. Mr. Kortkamp was instantly killed when the 
ears struck him. His brother, Carl Kortkamp, was killed in 
the same mine and in the same manner about a year ago. 

William A. Fuller, aged 45 years, died at his home in 
Hazleton, Penn., on Nov. 25, after a short illness of compli- 
cations. He was superintendent of the Hazle Mountain Coal 
Co.’s workings at Buck Ridge and Tomhicken. Taking charge 
20 years ago when the Wentz interests had abandoned the 
“drowned” mines, he reclaimed all of the unmined coal by 
preventing a creek from flowing into the workings. Mr. Ful- 
ler’s remains were taken to Scranton, where the funeral took 
place from the home of his sister Mrs. Storrs. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois Public Utilities Commission has 
assigned Dec. 21, 22 and 23 for the coal interests to present 
their case against the carriers in opposition to the proposed 
general advance in soft coal'‘rates within the state of Illi- 
nois. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
has recently opened a new branch office in the M. & M. Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. This office will be in charge of A. Q. Dufour, 
who has had long experience and training in the application 
of Jeffrey products. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois Public Utilities Commission has 
ordered the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Ry. Co., to re- 
duce its rates on soft lump coal from Breese and Beckemeyer, 
Ill, to Lawrenceville, Ill, and intermediate points. The new 
rate will be 55c. per ton. 

Alton, Il1.—The Alton, Granite City & St. Louis Traction 
Co. has just completed at its Alton steam plant a storage pit 
for 30,000 tons of coal which it expects to store under 2 ft. of 
water. The pit is expected to hold coal enough for the oper- 
ation of that plant for 60 days. 

Big Creek, W. Va.—The Lincoln Coal Mining Corporation, 
of Fairmont and Big Creek, W. Va., is putting out a $50,000 
bond issue for the purpose of completing plant equipment and 
building additional houses in order to take care of the de- 
mands for coal which it is now receiving. 

Thomas, W. Va.—The Bradford breaker of the Davis Coal 
& Coke Co. at this place was recently burned. The origin 
of the fire is unknown, but is believed to have been in- 
cendiary and for the purpose of crippling the supply of coal to 
the byproduct ovens of the Bethlehem Steel,Co. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The East Broad Top R.R. is erecting a 
new transfer station at Mount Union, Penn., for transferring 
coal from narrow gage to standard gage railroad cars. The 
new station will contain a Link-Belt shaking screen and 
picking table and will cost approximately $45,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—On and after Dec. 1 the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co., manufacturers and builders of various varieties 
and types of chemical apparatus, driers, dry vacuum pumps, 
condensers, steamhammers, ete., will open an office in New 
York City in the Whitehall Bldg., at 17 Battery Place. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Rock Hill Iron & Coal Co., 437 
Chestnut St. Philadelphia and Huntingdon, Penn., will in the 
next few years spend approximately $500,000 to double the 
production of the Broad Top mine. This firm is now driving 
tunnels, purchasing steam and electrical equipment, etc., to 
this end. ’ 

St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri Pacific Ry. schedules increasing 
carload soft coal rates from Kansas City, Mo., to Pittsburg, 
Kan., and between other points in Interstate traffic were 
suspended Nov. 20, by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
until Mar. 21, next. The increases range from 65c. to $1.45 
per ton. 

Springfield, Ill—Officers were recently elected by the Illi- 
nois Mining Institute as follows: President William Burton, 
Herrin; first Vice-President, Fred P. Haler, Belleville; second 
Vice-President, Patrick Hogan, Canton; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Martin Bolt, Springfield; Herrin was chosen as the 
place of next meeting. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—George F. Lasher, William B. Whelen, 
and John Gilbert, trustees, of 147 No. 10th St., Philadelphia, 
wish to sell somewhat over 37,000 acres of Pocahontas coal, 
estimated as containing 242,000,000 tons. This tract lies in 
McDowell and Wyoming counties of West Virginia, and is 
provided with railroad facilities. 

Cincinnati, Ohic—The C. G. Blake Coal Co., consignor of the 
eargo of coal on board the steamer “Genesee,” which was re- 
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cently seized by a British cruiser while bound for Montevideo, 
announces that it is fully protected in the matter by both 
ordinary and war insurance, and that the cargo, moreover, 
was legally the property of the consignee at the time of the 
seizure. 

Uniontown, Penn.—A deal has been consummated between 
L. F. Ruth, J. M. Grey, K. K. Kremer, R. S. Matthews, BE. K. 
Dick, all of Connellsville, whereby title to 400 acres of coal 





located_in Morgan Township of Green County is acquired from. 


W. R. Hawkins, and associates. The transaction involves an 
amount of approximately $300,000, some of the coal bring- 
ing as high as $800 per acre. 

Detroit, Miech.—The Western Electric Co. has changed its 
Detroit headquarters from 263 Franklin St., to Kirby & 
Dequindre St. The new building is two stories high, and has 
a frontage of 150 ft. and a depth of 130 ft., and adjoins the 
Grand Trunk Ry. The change from the old quarters has been 
occasioned by healthy business growth which reached such 
proportions that the Franklin St. location became inade- 
quate. 

Baltimore, Md.—Contracts have been let by the Baltimore 
& Ohio for the construction of its new coal pier at Curtis 
Bay, Baltimore, which will cost approximately $1,500,000. All 
the work will be started at once, it being expected that the 
new improvement will be ready for operation during the sea- 
son of 1916. The pier will have a capacity of 10,000,000 tons 
a year and will be the largest structure of its kind ever 
planned. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—It was announced here recently that 
navigation companies on the Great Lakes were unable to 
handle the large amount of coal now flooding the docks. It 
is expected that word will be received shortly to annul 
all shipments. The shipments of some railroads have fallen 
off recently due to the docks and lake ports being filled to 
capacity and lake freighters being held up on account of the 
weather. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—The management of the Western Mary- 
land Ry. Co., has had to increase its order for new equipment. 
A contract for 1,000 additional steel hopper cars has been 
placed with the Pullman Co., of Pullman, Ill. An order for 
2,000 steel hoppers was given this same company about a 
month ago. It is stated that the railroad is doing an immense 
business, and that a year from now it expects to do twice as 
much as it is doing at present. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The Standard Paint Co., manufacturers 
of P. & B. insulating tape, has placed upon the market a 
rubber friction tape under its IMP brand. This tape will not 
compete with, or in any way displace the P. & B. tape. It 
is treated with a rubber compound, and finished by the fric- 
tion process, and it is suitable for all kinds of wiring work. 
The older P. & B. tape is especially adapted for severe at- 
mospheric and weather conditions. 

St. Louis, Mo.—R. W. Ropiequet, attorney for the Coal 
Operators Traffic Bureau of St. Louis has withdrawn com- 
plaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission, Docket 
No. 8,268, Coal Operators Traffic Bureau of St. Louis, South- 
ern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., Lumaghi Coal Co. et al. Chi- 
eago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. alleging discrimination in 
differentials as between groups in Illinois. It is understood a 
satisfactory adjustment has been made. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of railroads operating eastward 
from Chicago and St. Louis report a heavy general tonnage, 
and some sections are short of cars. At the same time, the 
roads are hauling many empties westward. The great man- 
ufacturing districts reflect further activity, but aside from 
these influences there has been little change in the traffic 
situation on these lines during the past week. Officials of 
Southern roads report further gains in general tonnage which 
now is about 4 per cent. larger than in 1918. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The business of the Maryland Coal 
& Coke Co., in New England, that has heretofore been handled 
through the Boston office, will, in the future, be handled 
through the New York office. George E. Dunn, formerly New 
England agent at Boston, has been appointed manager of the 
New York office with headquarters at 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. William S. Johnson has been appointed assistant 
manager of the New York office. On or about Mar. 1 next, 
the company’s office in Boston will be discontinued. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The No. 4 furnace of the Sloss Shetfield 
Steel and Iron Co. was blown in on Nov. 26. This furnace 
has a capacity of 250 tons per day, and with the four other 
furnaces in blast will give this concern an output of 1,250 tons 
per day of iron. This is the first time in many years that both 
furnaces of this company have been in blast at North Birm- 
ingham at the same time, but the condition of the iron mar- 
ket made it expedient to put another furnace into blast. 
This furnace was relined and overhauled before going into 
blast. 
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Barbourville, Ky.—The general contract for construction 
and track laying of the Cumberland & Manchester R.R. from 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R. at Barbourville, to Manchester, 
Clay County, has been let and work on construction has be- 
gun, the line to be completed by the first of next July. The 
line will have a total length of 24 mi. and will open a large 
bituminous and cannel coal field, besides making a billion feet 
of hardwood timber available for market. Charles F. Heid- 
rick, of Brookville, Penn., and Barbourville, Ky., is president 
of the Cumberland & Manchester R.R. 


Reading, Penn.—The final chapter in the history of the 
Temple Iron Co. was recently completed when the Temple 
Furnace was sold to H. H. Adams, representing New York in- 
terests. It was the charter of the furnace company granted 
many years ago by the state that permitted the formation of 
the many underlying companies which it was claimed con- 
stituted the so-called coal trust and which the Government 
ordered dissolved through the courts over a year ago. The 
mining properties of the company were sold shortly after the 
decree of dissolution was granted and the recent sale of the 
furnace completes the compliance with the order of the court. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
has sent the following circular to its customers: 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on Oct. 28, 1915, de- 
clared unconstitutional the act of June 27, 1913, imposing a 


‘tax of 2% per cent. on the value of anthracite coal prepared 


for market. When assured by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania that no further proceedings will be undertaken to 
enforce payment of this tax, the amount of tax collected by 
this company, under the act, will be refunded. The tax now 
being added to the price of anthracite coal sold by this com- 
pany is imposed by a later act of the Legislature of Penn- 
Sylvania, approved June 1, 1915, which supersedes, as of that 
date, the act recently declared unconstitutional. The validity 
of the later act has not been determined. 

Sandusky, Ohio—The Big Four R.R. Co. is now planning to 
spend approximately a million dollars or more on dock im- 
provements at this place. Plans are being exhibited, and 
the first informal announcement relative to the matter was 
recently made. When these docks are completed, Sandusky 
will rank among the first of the coal shipping ports to the 
Great Lakes. Present plans provide for the reclamation of a 
large tract of shore land, and the erection of a car dump 
which will make it possible to load several freighters with 
coal each day. Toledo is now considered as being one of the 
largest coal ports on the lake, but it would appear that in 
a few years Sandusky will be a close rival. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., will 
inaugurate barge service for the transportation of coal from 
Cordova to Mobile on the Warrior River as soon as specially 
constructed barges are available. A contract has just been 
awarded for the construction of 10 barges to a Mobile ship- 
building concern. These barges will be built under special 
design of the company and will cost several thousand dol- 
lars each. The company is now operating a weekly barge 
service on the Warrior River from Maxine to Mobile. The 
greater facilities for handling coal on the Warrior River due 
to construction of the 10 new barges and the increased river 
traffic that will result, are expected to have a bearing on 
the freight rate situation in Alabama. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—An increase of more than 40 per cent. 
in coke shipments is the feature of the report of the coal 
and coke tonnage carried on the lines of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. east of Pittsburgh for October. Coke tonnage for that 
month totaled 1,225,848 tons, a gain of 509,838 tons over the 
same period last year. The carriage of anthracite aggregated 
1,084,739 tons, or 37,399 tons ahead; bituminous coal ship- 
ments amounted to 4,304,466 tons, an increase of approxi- 
mately 7 per cent. Aggregate fuel shipments in October 
amounted to 6,615,053 tons. Since Jan. 1 these three commodi- 
ties have furnished tonnage to the amount of 54,275,580 tons. 
Only in coke, however, has an increase been registered in the 
10 months’ shipments over those of a year ago. In this re- 
spect coke has shown a gain of 1,326,556 tons. 


Belleville, Ill.—A deed for the transfer of six coal mine 
properties, three in St. Clair County and one each in Perry, 
Washington and Randolph Counties, was filed in the re- 
corder’s office at Belleville recently. The deed is made by the 
Bessemer Washed Coal Co. to the Bessemer Coal and Mining 
Co. and the consideration is fixed at $127,700. The transfer in- 
cludes the Bessemer coal-washing plant south of East St. 
Louis. The new company’s main office will be in St. Louis. 
The mines in St. Clair County turned over are the Lenzburg, 
Marissa, Advance and New Oak Ridge mines, all on the 
Illinois Central Ry. south of Belleville. Leases on about 2,000 
acres of coal land are included. William Stevenson, of Tilden, 
Ill., secretary of the new company, said the plan is to absorb 
the overhead charges of all the mines by one management 
and operate all the properties, including the washer in Hast 
St. Louis. 
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General Review 


Anthracite trade uncertain and hinging on weather condi- 
tions. Railroad embargos force bituminous buyers to cover. 
Exports at a standstill. Closing of Lake navigation finds 
the market strong. Cold snap causes an urgent demand in the 
Middle West. 


Anthracite—The situation in the hard coal trade is indeter- 
minate, fluctuating almost daily according to weather condi- 
tions. Supplies at the principal distributing centers are 
obviously small, and a sharp decline in temperature, sus- 
tained over any appreciable period, would undoubtably result 
in a critical situation. The car supply outlook is growing 
more ominous each day and some of the large companies have 
already been forced to draw on their storage supplies for 
the prepared sizes. At the present time the market hinges 
on the inadequate transportation facilities and any deficiency 
in supplies that develop at this time will be exceedingly 
difficult to overcome later in the season. The full company 
circulars are generally well maintained in spite of the rela- 
tively poor demand. 


Bituminous—The reactionary tendency in the soft coal 
market has been wiped out by further unfavorable develop- 
ments in transportation circles which has steadied up the 
market in a satisfactory manner. Sales agencies have placed 
a decidedly pessimistic construction on the announcement of 
the recent embargoes by a number of the leading trunk lines. 
The supply shows no increase and some of the best-protected 
sellers have been forced into the prompt market for tonnages 
to fill out gaps in their contract obligations. Hopes for some 
relief are anticipated when Lake navigation ceases, it being 
estimated by some that 25,000 cars will be released for other 
uses. Storms and heavy weather, combined with the shortage 
of vessel tonnage, have seriously interfered with the coast- 
wise movement. 


Exports—As a result of the combined effects of the unpre- 
cedented high ocean freights and the submarine warfare in 
the Mediterranean, shipments to Italian ports seem to have 
dropped off completely. Vessel rates continue to advance with 
monotonous regularity and each week finds them firm at 
new high levels. A few steamers are still being chartered, 
but this business can only be done where prospective ship- 
pers have firm orders on hand. The movement over the Hamp- 
ton Roads piers for last week showed a gratifying increase, 
though still substantially below recent averages; shipments 
from other points have touched the lowest figures for several 
years. 


Lake Markets—The Lake’: markets have stood up under 
the effects of the cessation in Lake shipping in unexpectedly 
good form. Sellers are in definite control of the prompt mar- 
ket, prices in which are firm with a buoyant tendency. Occa- 
sional odd tonnages of coal, diverted from the Lake trade, are 
subject to some pressure, but not of sufficient proportion to 
affect the general situation. The final Lake shipments were 
considerably delayed and irregular as a result of ‘heavy 
storms, which accentuated the scarcity of vessel tonnage, 
but in spite of this there was a sharp rush at the close of 
navigation, receipts at the upper ports being unusually 
heavy. Railroad embargoes have persisted, and while no 
actual shortage has resulted as yet, there are some dis- 
tricts entirely cut off from shipments, in which difficulties 
will be experienced shortly. 


Middle West—The recent lower temperatures: have pre- 
cipitated a flood of wire orders from outlying districts urg- 
ing prompt shipments, which substantiate recent opinions 
regarding small stocks in the hands of the retailers. Many 
operators are sold up to their full rated capacity for 30 days 
ahead and report orders steadily increasing as the season 
advances. Screenings have stiffened up notably, while other 
grades are showing a strong disposition to act in sympathy. 
The steam demand is expanding in an impressive manner, 
while car and labor shortages continue impelling factors on 
the constructive side of the market. 

A Year Ago—Warm weather threatens the anthracite mar- 
ket with a general slump. Bituminous situation dull and no 
improvement in sight. The Middle Western market beginning 
to stiffen up noticeably. 
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Boston News Bureau—tThe situation in its entirety is act- 
ing as one would suppose it would in view of all the existing 
conditions. General trade is demanding more thought and 
attention, and this has the call over all other considerations. 
This country never saw such a combination of favorable 
features before in its history. With the new year we should 
witness an activity far above any previous estimate, spreading 
to every line of trade. New. financing is occupying the atten- 
tion of the financial interests to the exclusion off the stock 
market. The convening of Congress naurally modifies some- 
what optimistic sentiment. But there is much that Congress 
can do to help confidence. 


Iron Age—The pressure from manufacturing consumers for 
protection on contracts they have taken has led producers to 
book considerable finished material in the past week for the 
third and fourth quarters of 1916. The higher prices asked did 
not deter the buyers, plates and shapes for cars being sold 
at 1.85c., Pittsburgh, as against 1.70c. on first-half contracts. 
New export business has been checked by the action of lead- 
ing producers in refusing offers from abroad of several dollars 
a ton above domestic prices, also by the railroad embargo and 
the stringency in the ocean freight situation. 


Bradstreet—Nearly every prospect seems to please, and 
a year that started under a cloud of uncertainty or depression 
is ending with productive energies moving at high speed. This 
week’s reports, reflecting as they do cumulative growth in 
trade and industry, display a marked degree of snap, the 
situation in general being the best noted for a long time past. 
Misgivings as to the immediate future are negligible, in the 
leading industries operations are being pushed to the utmost, 
labor is scarcer and payrolls are heavier. 


Dun—Widely divergent lines in all sections reflect a sus- 
tained growth in business movements and volumes. Manu- 
facturing operations still broaden, with overtime in force in 
many instanees, while retail distribution steadily enlarges 
under the stimulus of increased payrolls and continued low 
temperatures. As the season advances, holiday goods become 
a more conspicuous feature and there is every indication that 
results in this particular branch will prove exceptionally 
gratifying. 

Southern Lumberman—Price changes during the past week 
are again few, though there has been a somewhat larger 
spread in prices received by the various mills according to 
the stocks on hand at those mills. Somewhat higher prices 
than those quoted are reported by some mills, particularly 
Alabama operations, on certain items of dressed stock, while 
avery occasional report is made of a somewhat lower price 
offered on particular items by other mills. 


Dry Goods Economist—Firmness, with a seasonable degree 
of activity, characterizes practically all of the dry goods 
lines. The prospects for an unusually large Christmas busi- 
ness are filling most retailers with optimism. The cotton 
market has been quiet, but firm. Exports of raw cotton for 
the nine months ending Sept. 30 last, reached a value in 
round numbers of $300,000,000 against $242,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Raw wool continues firm. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Although a smaller 
volume of sales was consummated during the past week be- 
cause dealers have marked up prices, the wool market remains 
fully as firm as it has been for several weeks. So much wool 
has been taken and as there are several shortages what wool 
is left will bring high prices. By Jan. 1 it is expected that 
stocks will be light. Woolen mills are very busy with orders 
booked several months ahead, and it is stated that One manu- 
facturer has a year’s business to take care of. 


Marhall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has exceeded the record of the corresponding period 
of a year ago by a considerable margin. Road sales for imme- 
diate and future delivery have been greater than for any 
year since 1909. Customers have been in the market in about 
equal numbers. Collections are above normal. Prices are 
firm. 
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BOSTON 


Weather interferes with shipments from Hampton Roads. 
On ear prices higher because of water freights, but canvass 
for next year contracts at minimum figures. Georges Creek 
receipts light. Pennsylvania coals easier. Delays on anthra- 
cite, 

Bituminous—Storms and thick weather have practically 
deadlocked shipments along the coast. Boats are. in very 
short supply and there is apprehension over the outlook a 
month or two hence. At the same time’: New England prob- 
ably has better stocks than other sections. Prices on Poca- 
hontas and New River show no change f.o.b. with an ample 
tonnage standing at all the piers. No spot market of any 
consequence has developed, f.o.b. Hampton Roads, and there 
is not likely to be any until marine transportation gets some- 
what straightened out. 

On cars at Boston, Providence and similar points prices 
have advanced materially on account of higher water rates, 
but inquiry so far is confined largely to distributors who are 
buying to keep customers going until cargoes arrive. 

The canvass for contracts from Apr. 1, 1916, is still on; 
$3.30 on cars Mystic Wharf, Boston, is the lowest price yet 
heard, although this was for fairly large tonnages. Smaller 
contracts are being closed at $3.40@3.50. A few more good 
sized orders have been closed on a delivered basis and it 
begins to look as if the usual contract season next February 
or March would be conspicuous by its absence. A lot of 
quiet work has been done and so keen is the rivalry for ton- 
nage that most buyers are likely to get their fuel at lower 
prices than for several years. 

Receipts of Georges Creek by water are also being ham- 


pered by the weather, but no scarcity is felt as yet. Deliv- 
eries all-rail are coming through very slowly. 
Higher prices on the Pennsylvania coals are bringing 


out many offers of spot coal. The shippers of the higher 
grades are limiting their shipments to contract business, 
preferring to get some of their obligations behind them now 
and have their free coal later, if at all, when prices are ex- 
pected to be even higher. Car supply is little if any improved 
on most roads and some of the largest buyers are being forced 
into the market for coal known to be at or near the transfer 
points; $1.75 is about the price for the better Cambrias and 
Somersets, while almost any of the Ciearfields, if spot, will 
command $1.35@1.50. 

Water Freights have further advanced to $1.25@1.35, 
Hampton Roads to Boston, on large vessels, but with few 
bottoms offering; $1.20 has been paid Norfolk to Providence, 
other rates in proportion, while 60@70c. is the range from 
New York ports to Providence and New Bedford, with an 
active demand. 

Anthracite—The shipping companies are being flooded with 
orders, particularly since buyers have become aware of the 
delays in getting cargoes off. It is a shortage of transporta- 
tion rather than coal, and when one to two trips are lost it is 
hard to make good the deficiency so late in the season. The 
outlook is excellent for brisk trade throughout the winter. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are avout as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.. i $2.50@3.00 $2.75@3.30 . $1.25@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.60@3.05 2 90@3. 35 hate ce SERN y 1.35@1.80 


2.92@3.25 3.22@3.55 $2.85@3.18 1.67@2.00 

Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.75 @3.90; Providence, $3.75@3.85; and f.o.b. loading ports 
at Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


Georges Creek.......... 


NEW YORK 
anthracite demand to ease up. 


Steam coals active. 
Coal delayed in 


Warmer weather causes 
Tidewater docks generally bare of coal. 
Bituminous short and prices increasing. 
delivery. KEree coals bringing §3 f.o.b. 

Anthracite—The hard coal is quiet, but supplies are so 
short that a sudden demand would result in a serious situa- 


tion. Present conditions are the exception for this time of 
the year; the car shortage seems to become more acute and 
this, together with the shortage in the year’s production, 


has resulted in an unusual situation. Complaints of lack of 
cars are increasing. Most individual operators have _ suffi- 
cient orders to carry them over several weeks, but they are 
seriously handicapped by the inadequate car supply. The 
Jocal roads continue badly congested. 

Most wholesale dealers are short of coal, while large 
retailers, who as a rule need not worry about shipments, 
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are making inquiries as to the situation and the prospects. 
Egg coal is the only prepared size offering at less than full 
circular. Straight cargoes of stove coal bring slight pre- 
miums and chestnut is moving well. The steam grades are 
active and prices remain firm. Buyers of the buckwheat coals 
are being advised to store all they possibly can get at pre- 
vailing prices. 
Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken ¢hes bate ee Een hoes $5.10 

Bigg.:. ia Roaseuemoe, ae eee OU $5.20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
Stove..c RL em ae eee ee OU 5.30@5.30 §.35 5.385@5.35 
Chestnuts sae een ee 5.00 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.55@5.60 
Pea... st seiatate:: ae 3.50 3.45@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwhestorsno cee oe 2.0 2.45@2.75 2.80 2.45@2.80 
Rice 2 hee eee 2.25 1.95@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
Barley -s33.0 ae teen pee tes 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—Prices continue to advance and still higher 
figures are looked for. Arrivals are greatly delayed by the 
congestion along the various trunk lines and there is little 
free coal at-the docks. Operators last week obtained about 
60% of the usual car supply. Little coal is being stocked, all 
the available supply being applied direct to contracts. Free 
coals are snapped up quickly and there is little to be had by 
the spot buyer. The cheaper grades are bringing from $2.90 
to $3 f.o.b., and mine prices have advanced correspondingly. 
Some of the better grade coals are practically out of the 
market. Slack continues strong at from $1.05 to $1.15 with 
occasional quotations of 10c. higher. 

Water freights are strong. The first of the week they 
had touched $1.05 to Sound points, while an average of 25c. 
was quoted around the harbor. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, are about 
as follows: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Rig Vein. ae 20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 +L SGT ee 


Georges Creek Tyson... 3.20@3.30 3.20@3.30 3.20@3.30 1.65@1.75 
Clearfield: 
Medium.2ii05 se se 00@8: 057320003205 me eee ae 1.45@1.50 
Ordinary: eee 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 .......... 1.35@1.40 
Broad Top Mountain....... 3 Wierotis areca) shale: sears Cael dpees oii Seousene tote 1.25@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Horksi i! con us 20.2 OMS 100. cua ele ciie can. cieteet eee es 1.65@1.75 
Nahty Gloss a paket ee oc 20S SO ee ate 3 cet ee eee 1.65@1.75 
Barnesborormeaen eee 0: LOD. 20) EA ees wk cuenta een 1.60@1.70 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning neo eee eee 3.20@8.30 3.20@8.380 1.65@1.75 
Medium #-.0eesessniee 3.00@3.20 3.00@3.20 3.00@8.20 1.50@1.65 
Ibatrobes sae seeeta ne 2.90@38.002 Geka weure, wee eee 1.385@1.45 
Greensburg: 255.6. 2, OO@S: 10) Gk erie eee cee ee 1.385@1.45 
Westmoreland........ 3. 20@3.80 2 es tin. c scree eralaie erate ae 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Vairmont $ 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.10@1.20 
Fairmont mine-run...............- 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.00@1.10 
Steam.. vesecweneecs.. 2-90@8.00, 2:90@3.00 —T735@1845 
Western “Maryland. . A oe. at ee 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite moving steadily. First storage coal shipped. 
Stove leads prepared sizes, with chestnut beginning to show 
strength. Eg2 weak. Heavy shipments of pea. Car shert- 
age advances bituminous prices. Some relief expected when 
Lakes close. Exports quiet. 


Anthracite—Business is moving along steadily. There has 
been very little price cutting in the wholesale market, but the 
retailers have shown very little inclination to increase their 
prices. Pea coal which continues the main point of attack 
will surely cost the dealers at -least 25c. per ton more after 
Dec. 31. Most of the large dealers will go into the new year 
with capacity stocks of this size bought at the low price and 
it is hoped that the price-cutters will not sacrifice this ad- 
vantage. 

Considerable storage coal has come to this market, es- 
pecially from one of the larger companies. Another big com- 
pany has also been sending large quantities of storage pea 
and buckwheat to market, the former due to the approaching 
advance in price, and the latter due to the increasing demand 
from steam users. Storage yard coal is not usually in much 
favor, but the prepared grades which have been shipped were 
re-screened and washed. 

Collections continue satisfactory, both the wholesale and 
retail houses giving them careful attention. Sales by the 
price-cutters are for cash only; it has been the practice with 
a good many of the better firms, to sacrifice 25c. per ton for 
cash. It seems strange, however, that no matter how no- 
torious for poor pay either a dealer or consumer has become, 
there is always a shipper or dealer who will take a chance. 

The demand for broken coal continues and all that not 
sold on contract at $3.25 and tax is bringing the full price 
of $3.50 and tax; it is also rumored that there will be made 
an advance of from 10c. to 20c. per ton on new contracts. 

At present egg seems to be the weak spot and even small 
sales were recently made at from 15c. to 25c. off circular. 
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Stove is probably the leader of the prepared sizes and seldom 
sells off price. Chestnut grows more popular as the sea- 
son advances and while slight concessions are occasionally 
made the good grades are up to the full circular. 

Pea is certainly in strong demand and the dealers pro- 
tected until Dec. 31 at the $2 and tax rate are putting away 
every car they can and in many instances the stocks of the 
large sizes are being reduced and the extra bin room de- 
voted to the pea size. This naturally lessens the demand 
for the larger sizes though the bins will be refilled soon after 
the first of the year. 

The prices per gross ton at the mines and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide shipments are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
POR ON gc. <5 -<.cc tue. LAC EO Ge $2.50 a 25 
Fares eeie che a «is. Ade oc 208 D.00 Bacte 1 YS ae ees, 4 & 1.50 (2°25 
Rtoveni Wi snc cas. 4.00 5.00 LCC Hee dito k Pip Reena ety 85:98) 45 
Chestnuts. 6 sii 5 2/s0% 4515. 5225 Bapley eae k fee. .60 1.50 


Bituminous—The market continues to be dominated solely 
by the car supply and there is a gradual creeping up of prices 
toward the $2 mark. While there was apparently no general 
increase this week, yet new prices were asked for a number of 
the better grades. The principal change was in Georges 
Creek, which advanced from 10 to 15c. 

The demand for fuel continues good, with supplies diffi- 
cult to get, as many shippers state they are only receiving 
-from 27% to 40% of the cars needed at their mines. The 
only hope of early relief is held out in the fact that usually 
in December of each year there is an easing up in the car 
supply owing to the closing of navigation on the Lakes, which 
will release about 25,000 cars. The export trade continues 
quiet. 

The prices per gross ton at the mines have ruled about as 
follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.85@2.00 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.385@1.45 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.20@1.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.00@1.10 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.15@1.20 
West Va. Freeport........ 1.835@1.40 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.05@1.10 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.00@1.10 


BALTIMORE 


Export trade flat. Car movement poor and contracts are 
back. Indifferent demand keeps prices low. 

Lack of vessel bottoms and impossible freight rates of 
from $18 to $20 a ton to Mediterranean ports, and in propor- 
tion to other points, has killed the export coal movement for 
the time being. The past week saw a total of but 1,135 
tons loaded here for foreign delivery, the smallest in several 
years. 

Operations in the Fairmont and Somerset districts have 
been down to not more than a 30% capacity due to poor car 
supply. Most operators and middlemen are now behind on 
their contract obligations. Practically all unattached coal is 
being taken up to fill in gaps on contracts. 

Prices in gross tons to the trade may be quoted about as 
follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 

Geo. Crk. Big Vein $1.80 $2.98 Ordinary mine run $1.00 $2.43 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.50 2.68 Ordinary 2....... ital) Waa 
@leartieldic.) 5 er 13002). 48 Ordinary slack.... .95 2.38 
South Fork.. 1.45 2.63 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe. . Ne. ee a Tun......-. 1.25@1.30 2.68@2.73 
Somerset (best) . 1.45 2.63 Low sulphur ?.... 1.40 2.83 
Somerset (good) .. 1.25 2.43 Low eked 
Giada. : pee B08 slack.. ; 1.00 2.43 

ROGDOFG Gas ves ss ; ‘ * ' i i 
Miller Vein....... 1.30 2.48 ad b. yoltaide Caves 


Anthracite sales have been increased by cooler weather, 
and arrivals have been rather slow due to lack of cars. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement foreign and coastwise light. Government tak- 
ings small. Demand from Italy shows a big decline. 

Shipments from Hampton Roads have been anything but 
satisfactory. The movement both coastwise and foreign has 
been light and the government takings were small. The 
largest cargo of the week was taken care of by the Panama 
Collier “Achilles” and went to Cristobal. The demand from 
Italy seems to have dropped off completely and due to the 
submarines in the Mediterranean and the high freight rates. 
Most of the coastwise movement has been to Boston and Prov- 
idence. There have been few government ships in port; gov- 
ernment takings have been light especially as regards barge 
loading. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 


Railroad Oct. 30 Nov.6 Nov.13 Nev.20 #£Nov. 27 
Norfolk & Western.... 126,145 120,590 133,329 100,598 118,065 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 74 028 78,210 70,282 67,209 93,924 
Wireriniieny. s sitet as vice 78,237 46,952 72,888 39,485 §4,591 

Totals. oe ee ae 278,410 245,752 276,499 207,292 266,580 
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Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PU 


SUC ETT 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
New Orleans Cienfuegos 1,017 Waltham Cienfuegos 449 
Eurasia Italy? 1,742 Bae 
G. E. Warren Cienfuegos 3,700 3.50 VIRGINIA 
E. F. Bart- Buenos R.B. White Cardenas 412 3.10 
ram Aires 1,600 9.00 E. Sewell Buenos Aires 2,125 8.00 
Thelma Cienfuegos 846 3.50 Snewden Buenos Aires 9.00 
T. Menier La Romana 794 so Palmer Rio Janeiro 2,357 8.25 
R. McCurdy Surinam 602 5.15 E ao Wins- 
1 West Rio Janeiro 2,482 
edhe 4 R.E. Merrill Rio Janeiro 2'309 
J.E.du Big- Puerto Ca- 
non bello 468 5.00 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Nov. 27: 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel To Tons 
B. Palmer? Argentine 3,802 Leesport?® Lynn 
Achilles Cristobal 12,032 Tohickon!® Milton 
Selene* Genoa 4,985 Lovland} Cienfuegos 
F. Barrett® San Juan 2,705 Preston!® Brewer 
Constantinos® RiodeJaneiro 6,005 Yardley? Bangor 
Baxter, Jr.7 Para 4,000 Rutherford?° Bangor 
Josey® Havana 3,159 Pees prop eine 
ndian Ridge? East Boston 
. NEWPORT NEWS Comru?? East Boston 
Berwindmoor! Havana 8,087 Temple?9 Portland 
Chiswick? Trinidad 4,580 Eagle Hill? Portland 
Tancred® St. Lucia 5,498 Spring?° Portland 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Andreta Mediterranean Sangstead Honduras 411 
“5 tune Sone Waltham Cuba 724 
shland?°? ynn = of 
Mingo?°® Boston NEW YORK 
Merriam?® Boston Canada 1,032 
Franklin?® Bangor Venezuela ite 
Paxtang!® Bangor Canada 7,529 
Macungie?? Bangor New Foundland 2,260 
Ocland Fort de France 1,874 Trinidad 30 
Rio Presto Santos Santo Domingo 831 
Lincoln! Portland Spain 2 
Marion?® Bangor Canada . 1,534 
Bathayres?!° Bangor Chile 143 
Ulrik Santiago Mexico 143 
Wellington Havana Argentine 349 
Reading Boston Canada 23 
F. Pritchard Boston Santo Domingo 5 
Geo. E. Warren Bangor British West Indies 50 
Ephrata?® Boston Canada 14 


1 Berwind White. & C.G. Blake Co. * W. A. Atwater. * Flat Top Fuel Co. 


5 Baker Whiteley. © W. Va. Coal Co. 7 Smokeless Fuel Co. 8% New River 
Coal Co. ° C. & O. Coal Agency. +° Phila. & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

At $4.50 per quarter (which is about $18 per ton) on grain 
to the West Coast of Italy and Mediterranean, rates are firm 
and advancing. South American rates are practically the 
same as a week ago, while rates to the West Indies are 
firmer. We have chartered a few steamers for export coal 
since our last report, but none of these fixtures have been 
reported. The only way in which coal chartering can be 
arranged is by shippers getting orders firm in hand, so that 
they are in position to make positive offers, and although 
tonnage is more than scarce, occasionally steamers can be 
obtained if shippers can pay market rates. In some instances 
we have been obliged to charter steamers on time charter, 
as we could not arrange charters for shippers on a satis- 
factory rate basis. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as 
follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana ce ceo S227 Oa co MBErInUC awe, ee ae ee $3.50@ 4.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 8 00@3 150), Veta Crugiisn css pre Sat 5.00@ 6.00 
Gienfuegos. i yie eet ees SOAR OE Ww dan: eliechoneet (stoos is Ween ee Ie, See 5.00@ 6.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 4.25@4.50 Rio........ 0 ........... 10.80@11.40 
Sti. Lucia.sconceusee aes 4:00@4,.50 Ssantos*® ...02..... 2 55..5: 11.40@12.00 
St. Thomas .5.i3..cae. 3570@4.00) Montevid6o ss... vccee o. 12.00 
Barbados: :.ventscmoeteey) 4.25@4.50 Buenos Aires or La Platat12.00 
JKingsbon 5 se seentee een 8) 7b@4700 Rossrig i.e. ce eso eek - 13.20 
Curacao: sc oaisielvre eeenrin 4.00 West Coast of Italy.....21.60 
Santiago... ..0, neers 3.50@4.00 Barcelona**.... .19.20@20.40 
canbe re sesecsesee 3,60@4.00 Valparaiso or Callao. .11.00@12.00 
Demerara............... 6.00@7.00 Marseilles... He -.20.40@21 .60 


* eonseh oe paying dockage dues. ** Spanish as for account. t+ Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficulé to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Figures in bold face type are only approximate. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Prompt coal steady; contract coal higher, Car shortage 
threatening and weather unfavorable for car movement. 
Three-month contract at $1.22%. 

The market for prompt coal has suffered no setback on 
account of the termination of Lake shipments, as conditions 
in general have improved, as to consumptive prospects, and 
cars have become very scarce. These influences have naturally 
affected the contract market for contracts up to Apr. 1, and 
prices on contract have stiffened very decidedly. It is the 
universal view in the trade that coal prices will stiffen after 
December, and even fancy prices would not be surprising for 
March. Contracts that involve the immediate commence- 
ment of shipments, so as to include December, are therefore 
more eagerly sought than contracts involving merely the first 
three months of the new year. On a contract involving 1,000 
tons a day of mine-run, December to March inclusive, $1.22% 
has been done, but this is regarded as below the current mar- 
ket, even for shipment beginning Dec. 1. 

The car shortage is more pronounced and trouble is ex- 
perienced at nearly all mines, but the influence has been to 
make the market sensitive rather than actually to advance it. 
Reports are that at some points the congestion is being re- 
lieved, but on the other hand the weather this week turned 
bad, promising more trouble for the railroads. The domestic 
demand may be expected to improve in the next fortnight as 
real winter weather is promised, against the unseasonably 
mild weather lately prevailing. 

Slack has stiffened sharply and is not available at under 
about 95c. for prompt and $1 on contract to Apr. 1. We quote 
prompt coal as follows: Slack, 95c.; nut, $1.15; mine-run, 
$1.15@1.20; %-in., $1.25@1.35; 1%4-in., $1.835@1.45; contract to 


Apr. i: Slack,—$1@1.05>" nut, $1-25° Imine=run) ($1. 25.@1200F 
3%,-in., $1.85@1.40; 1%-in., $1.45@1.55, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 


Stronger market for bituminous. Eastern demand im- 
proved greatly. Canada still buying very little. Overconfi- 
dence caused increase of coal on track, Anthracite quiet, due 
to warm weather, 


Bituminous—There is a distinctly better feeling in the 
trade. Where the shipper can reach Tidewater the demand 
is strong and the coal moves briskly. Markets southward 
and on the coast continue more active than here, though the 
late improvement here now places this market in a strong 
position. At the same time the slackness in Canada will con- 
tinue to affect Buffalo, though jobbers are finding a good 
trade in Boston and westward, practically all the way through 
the state. 

At the same time there has been too much coal on track 
here of late. Certain Lake shippers have diverted coal here 
which they have been offering at low figures, though there 
has not been sufficient to affect prices. There has also been 
some coal here from south of Pittsburgh that pays a $1.40 
rate. 


Prices are somewhat stronger than a week ago, but fig- 

ures are unchanged, as follows: 
Allegheny Penn 

Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 

SUMP iene ee oe A Re Oe $2.80 $2.50 $2.55 

Three-quarterzc. +. acs osmt ee eee 2.65 2.30) - = aa 

Mine runia fen. Ses ee eee 2.55 2.20 2.30 

Slackid chwek a. 5 otal ieee eee 2.15 1.90 2.30 


Quotations are f.o.b. cars at Buffalo or the Niagara bridges 
and per short ton except east of Rochester or Kingston, Ont. 

Conditions will be more or less disturbed now till the 
winter movement is established. 

Anthracite—There is not much life to the market, owing 
to the warm weather. The shortage of chestnut is the fea- 
ture of the trade; it is said to be quite as pronounced as 
it ever was before the price was advanced and shippers are 
offering stove size instead, though the substitute is not very 
acceptable. As the warm spell is extended, there is more 
fear that when winter does set in there will be a rush that 
cannot be met. There is much complaint on the part of 
independent anthracite shippers that they are not able to get 
box cars. 

The local trade is quiet, but improves rapidly whenever 
the weather increases in severity. Shipments by Lake con- 
tinue good, being 103,300 net tons for the week. Buffalo 
prices remain as follows per long ton, f.o.b. cars: $5.60 for 
grate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut, $4.30 for 
pea, with 25c. additional for loading on board vessel. 
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COLUMBUS 

Strength of small sizes the feature of the trade. Prices 
10 to 15ec. higher and in some cases even more. Domestic 
demand better. 

The trade has been fairly active, especially 
sizes, which are stronger all along the line. Domestic demand 
is also better, due to lower temperatures. The tone of the 
market has been good and future prospects are bright. 

Manufacturing is growing more active, and fuel requisi- 
tions are correspondingly increasing. Railroads are taking a 
larger tonnage. Car shortage is more marked and West 
Virginia mines are working only 50 to 60% of the average. 
This should help the local market as roads in this state are 
better able to move coal. The holiday of last week cut into 
the tonnage although the production was fairly large. There 
is a good demand for the fancy grades and there is a dispo- 
sition among retailers to stock up in anticipation of a rush. 

The Lake trade is about over although a few cargoes are 
still to be loaded. On the whole the Lake season was not 
as active as in some former seasons the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. having shipped no Lake coal at all though other Ohio 
operators shipped a fair tonnage. The Hocking Valley docks 
at Toledo have loaded 2,543,000 tons since the opening of navi- 
gation. 

Anthracite demand is increasing as the winter approaches. 


the steam 


Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short ton, are as 

follows: 
Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump............... $1.60 $1.65. © Pinice.) © eee 

Inch and a quarterty cis «retirentet 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 

Three-quarter-inch.............. 1-35 1.405 ghee ees 1.35 

UN REP ni iihs ats Giana eins 6 1/25 1-305 2 Shs 1.25 

Mirie-runss st ton erie eerie 1.15 1.20 1.05 1.10 

Nut; pea and slacksan-ace amen .80 .85 .75 .70 

Coarse slack Silent a nnsacmrc: eae .70 75 .65 . 60 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 














Week Ended Week Ended: 
District Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. District Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
6 13 20 27 6 13 20 27 
Hocking... 60 50 60 50 Cambridge. 70 70 75 70 
Jackson.... 45 40 45 40 Massillon... 70 70 15 60 


Pomeroy... 85 85 85 80 Eastern O.. 80 75 80 75 
Crooksville 65 65 65 60 Average.. 68 65 69 62* 


*Decline due to Thanksgiving Day holiday. 
TOLEDO 


Trade optomistic. Delays in transportation the most seri- 
ous difficulty. Lake season practically closed. 

There is an optimistic spirit among dealers. The only diffi- 
culty is the traffic congestion and it is believed that this will 
be relieved. Domestic business has been greatly stimulated 
by the cool weather of the past several weeks. Retailers have 
been very busy and the wholesalers and jobbers have felt 
the effects of the heavier buying. Steam prices are firm at 
close to the list. The Lake season is practically over although 
there is still some little movement. 

CLEVELAND 

Retail business active due to colder weather and snow. 
Steam coal in fair demand with light receipts. Closing of the 
Lake market has increased supply of coarse coal, 

The fine-coal market is fairly well cleaned up with prices 
firm. Receipts are not very heavy as contract business is 
good. The shortage of cars is reducing arrivals, and Lake 
coal mining is practically over although loading of storage 
coal may follow. 

Coarse coals are not moving well and domestic sizes of 
some grades, particularly Pocahontas, are none too strong at 
quotations. Jobbers have bought Pocahontas lump and egg 
at $1.90, mines, although the usual run of prices is 5c. higher. 

Quotations are as follows to jobbers f.o.b. Cleveland per 
short ton: 


Youghio- 


Poca- 

hontas gheny Bergholz Wainwright No. 8 
reight...05 see $1.45 $1.00 $0.70 $0.70° $0.90 
TAQMP . . os sg sre pee Oy AO ee ED eee ser ee 
Lamp, 6 in.) ote ere ee eee 2:30" ° AC) Se ee 
imp, 14 anaes Seer 2,30 2.10 2525 2.05 
ythasoMe Mth an oo. So ona ska} 2.20 2.00 2.00@2,.10 1.90 
Laimip, 3. ips sccm asec eee one tect) re 2.400 7 eee 
Ege.............) B40G@8.45" (sikelele 
iViine Tunis a. are 2.70 2010 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Slack... i: Ree eee 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.80 

DETROIT 


Demand for steam coal well sustained. Domestic grades 
softer due to warmer weather. Grand Trunk embargo re- 
duces anthracite supply. Lake trade nearly over. 


Bituminous—Steam coal users show little disposition to 
build up reserve stocks though buying continues to improve in 
spite of the fact that orders are for moderate tonnage. There 
is every indication of a steady consumption, which it is be- 
lieved will continue. The demand for small sizes is still the 
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most active. 
of domestic coal but the market is rather active and ship- 
pers are anticipating larger orders soon. There is not much 
consignment coal on tracks and forced sales infrequent. 
Car shortage in sections is causing delays in delivery. 

More serious, however, is the embargo which the Grand 
Trunk has renewed for another week. This has shut off hard 
coal shipments over the company’s tracks and has also cut 
off the movement of soft coal from Toledo. It is reported that 
about 900 carloads of coal are held up outside of Detroit, 
while other roads serving Detroit are forced to give track 
storage to 500 or more carloads of freight, including coal, the 
consignees of which are on Grand Trunk tracks. While no 
actual shortage is so far reported, many of the yards served 
by the Grand Trunk are said to be running very low on stock. 
It is feared the embargo may be continued indefinitely. 

Lake Trade—Lake shippers are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to charter vessels, particularly for ports on Lake Mich- 
igan. Rates on grain and iron ore are maintained at a figure 
which stimulates effort at speed in getting ships back to load- 
ing ports, while delays due to storms have made quick dis- 
patch more imperative, leaving few vessels obtainable for 
coal. 


Higher temperatures have restricted the sale 


CINCINNATI 

Lack of sustained cold weather creates a general sluggish- 
ness though prices are firm, due to the car.shortage. 

There has not been any really cold weather, so that ie 
demand for the prepared grades is still abnormally low. Deal- 
ers’ stocks have apparently not been sufficiently reduced to 
force them into the mark vt to any extent. With a relatively 
light industrial demand as well, the market would be in a 
bad position were it not for the pronounced shortage of cars. 
Only severe winter weather for a somewhat protracted period 
will stimulate any general activity. 


LOUISVILLE 

Domestic grades weak but steam sizes are strong. 

The Kentucky market is weak and long on domestic, 
though there are short stocks in the retailers hands. The 
steam-coal market is strong, with demand really ahead of 
the supply, which accounts for the over-production of the 
domestic grades. There are prospects for a flurry of some 
proportions in the screenings market. 

Quotations in the Eastern field range all the way up to 
$2.40 for fancy block, although it is said that sales are below 
the quoted price in some instances. In western Kentucky 
the bulk of the lump is going at $1.25 or thereabouts. Sales 
in the Eastern field have been made during the week, long 
ton basis, f.o.b. mines, at from $1.60 to $2, and in special 
eases upward, on block and from $1.10 to $1.40 for egg. 

BIRMINGHAM 

The past week has shown very little change in the coal 
market, either on steam or lump coal. Steam coal is in 
slightly better demand, owing to the railroads taking larger 
tonnages on their contracts, in anticipation of a possible 
ear shortage during the winter months. On the whole, the 
market is satisfactory on both grades and the prospects are 
encouraging for a steady business during the next sixty days. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Market not well defined, demand being light Foundry 
eoke demand fair, with stiff prices compared with furnace 
grade. Production and shipments slightly increased. 


The coke market is not very clearly defined. Prices lately 
going for prompt furnace coke have not been such as to 
attract operators, and it is possible they have been accumu- 
lating a little surplus against the fancy prices so generally 
predicted for holiday time. There is scarcely any demand for 
prompt coke so that the market is not thoroughly tested. 
Practically all the furnace coke contracting has now been 
done, and there are only occasional inquiries for all or any 
part of next year. As consumers have had to pay consider- 
ably higher prices on contracts for shipment after Jan. 1 
than they are paying on current contracts, to expire Dec. 31, 
they have naturally been insisting on heavy shipments, and 
the end of the year may find them with fair supplies in yard 
or on track, a condition that would militate against any sharp 
advance on prompt coke. 

Foundry coke continues in fair demand for prompt lots, 
and as high as $3.25 is still obtained by a few operators who 
furnish particularly good coke and can make instant ship- 
ment, but there is other foundry coke of good grade avail- 
able for considerably less. Not much activity has developed 
as to contracts for the first half of next year. Many con- 
sumers, perhaps the majority, have twelve-month contracts, 
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running to July 1. We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.15@2.25; 
contract furnace, first half, $2.35@2.50; year 1916, $2.25@2.35; 


prompt and contract foundry, 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 20 at 433,402 
tons, an increase of 6,021 tons, and shipments at 435,337 tons, 
an increase of 4,834 tons. 

Baltimore—The movement of coke has been erratic. Fol- 
lowing a decided upward trend of two weeks since, when best 
Connellsville touched $3.50, and West Virginia $3, there was 
a reaction. Prices quoted to the trade here are about as 
follows: Low sulphur 72-hr. Connellsville, from $2.75 to $3; 
same, West Virginia, $2.50; 48-hr. Connelsville, $2.25 to $2.50; 
same, West Virginia, $2 to $2.25. 

Buffalo—The market is strong at former quotations, which 
are on the basis of $4.85 to $5 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry. 
This market is not so active as it is in the producing dis- 
tricts, but is gaining. There is a scarcity of men, both at 
the ovens and in factories, which makes deliveries slow. 

Chiecago—The coke market is brisk with the supply short. 
Connellsville commands $5.75, and byproduct foundry has 


$2.90@3.25, per net ton at 


shown an advance of 25c. per ton. Gas house coke is 
stronger. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as fol- 
lows: Byproduct, foundry, $5.50@5.75; byproduct, domestic, 


$4.95@5; Connellsville, $5.50@5.75; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; 
gas coke, $4@4.25. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 


GENERAL REVIEW 

Domestic demand fairly active. Steam coals booming. 
Sereenings score further advances. Eastern grades still 
variable. 

The situation in the Western coal markets is very en- 
couraging. Railroads are storing more coal and trade is ex- 
panding everywhere with a broader distribution of shipments. 
Orders for all grades and sizes are now arriving in steady 


volume. Lower temperatures earlier in the week caused a 
spurt of orders by wire from many retailers with light 
stocks, who urged prompt shipment. Country absorption 


has been more extensive, and it is obvious that many re- 
tailers do not hold normal stocks for this time of year. 
Shortages of cars and labor still persist. No consignment 
coal of any consequence is on hand at Western points. Indus- 
trial conditions have greatly improved, with steam demand 
advancing steadily. Screenings and slack maintain their 
strong position, and show tendencies toward further stiffen- 
ing. Steam lump is asked for in larger quantities, and prices 
show greater firmness. Coarse sizes at Indiana and Illinois 
mines have been moved as fast as produced this week. 


CHICAGO 

Illinois and Indiana domestic sizes strong. Smokeless coals 
easy. Hocking grades holding strictly at circular. 

Hand-to-mouth buying prevails to a large extent among 
the public, with constant re-ordering in small quantities, and 
the result is that many yards have found sales substantially 
less than previous years. 

Franklin and Williamson County coals are moving in fair 
volume. Prices are rigidly maintained, and the mines are 
averaging four to five days per week. Screenings from south- 
ern Illinois mines are averaging around 70 to 75ec. Saline 
County domestic sizes are moving at $1.75. 

Railroad orders to the mines in Central Illinois have been 
increased, and some of the coal shipped is undoubtedly going 
into storage. The domestic sizes are firm at $1.75 and 
screenings are moving steadily at around 70 cents. 

The recent cold snap brought an influx of orders for 
Indiana domestic coals by wire, confirming the opinion that 
storage supplies of retailers were below normal. An advance 
in price is scheduled for next week, perhaps 25c. per ton for 
domestic lump. Steam coals are strong, and such surplus 
tonnage as is not covered by contracts will undoubtedly yield 
higher prices in December. 

Pocahontas lump has been soft but mine-run has held firm 
at $1.40; egg is easy around $1.65. It is felt that as the 
winter develops the situation in smokeless coals will grow 
stronger. No surplus splint coal has been available for sale 
in this market. Box car splint lump shipments are being 
sold readily at $1.60 for direct forwarding from the mines. 
Pennsylvania smokeless lump, egg and mine-run are still in a 
strong position due to car shortages. 

Hocking domestic lump is firm at from $1.65 to $1.75, and 
tonnage reaching this market about equals demand. The 
Hocking steam trade shows improvement, and fine coals are 
absorbed as fast as produced. 
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Car supply at Kentucky mines has improved. Some Wast- 
ern Kentucky domestic lump has been advanced to $2.40, 
while second grades have sold as low as $1.90. Mine-run is 
somewhat weaker. 

Orders for anthracite from Northern Indiana have been 
increasing. In Western states like Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri the stocking requirements for this year seem 
to be satisfied, although colder weather may cause some 
orders to appear. There is an increased rail movement of an- 
thracite to Northwestern points. Chestnut is in good demand, 
and egg has been slow. 

Quotations in the Chicago market per net ton, f.o.b. cars 
at mines are as follows: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Tranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


Lump.. . $1.65@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.65 $1.50@1.65 $1. qh: 65 
Steam lump 1.25@1.385 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.30 
2} and 3-in. kame 
lump..... coal 1.35@1.50 eee 1.35 
1}-in. lump. ee Rae 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 1.25 
Eire eee . 1.65@1.75 1.50@1.65 1.15@1.35 1.20@1.45 1.15@1.35 
Nut. 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.60 1.00@1.15 1. poet 20 1.05@1.20 
No.lwashed 1.65@1.75 ee 1.50 Pere 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.65@1.75 Aad. eeive Lett 
No. 2nut.. 1.50@1.60 BS ee Ne 
Mine-run.. . 1b 1.05@1.10 .85@ .95 .90@1.10 .90@1.10 
Screenings. . 65@ .75 .65@ .75 .65@ .75 .70@ .80 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.60@2.25 $1.65@2.00 $2 25 $1.65@1.75 
1}-in. lump. 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.30 1.50@1.75 1.50 
Raw Re otaee MAPOO@IE Oates @s700. Na] 65@2. 00 1 9002. 25 1.15@1.30 
Pb cee eee 1.60 BAL 


1.35@1.55 
No. lnut.. 1.65@1.75 Rs 
No. 2 nut.. 1.50@1.60 oe 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.25 
Screenings. . .70@ .75 65@ .75 


Kanawha splint Lump, $1.60. 


1.40 


1.40 1.15@1.25 
Ke Ate 15 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Large mines now well sold ahead. 
higher, but are quite firm. Storing 
down in the spring. 

There is now no doubt of a well-established improvement 
in the Indiana coal trade. The largest operators report their 
mines sold up for thirty days and that they anticipate a busy 
winter. They are able to place more coal as the season ad- 
vances, Railroads and factories are stocking, as well as 
buying freely to cover current needs. There is general indus- 
trial activity and steel plants, particularly, are going full 
time. Prices of screenings have advanced and nothing is 
being offered under 80c. f.o.b. mines, with No. 4 commanding 
90c. Other grades have sympathetically stiffened, domestic 
lump selling at $1.60 to $1.65 f.o.b. mines. No. 4 mine-run 
is offered at $1.15 to $1.20, f.o.b. mines, and Nos. 5 and 6 at 
$1.05. 


Prices not generally 
against possible shut- 


ST. LOUIS 


Mild weather causes a slowing up in domestic grades and 
the market has been maintained with difficulty. 

Continued fine weather has caused a moderate slump in 
the lump grades during the past week. Demoralization in 
prices has been averted by the operators holding their output 
on track in the belief that cold weather cannot be far off. 
Stagnation in lump has sent the finer grades up some. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Frnk. Co. Wlmson.Co. Staunton Standard 
O-1n, dumper eres ire rire $1.50@1.65 $1.50@1.65 $1.25 $0.90@1.10 
8- TNs TUB Bee ei kisrecusre, crater, towers ive sled eee eth oe ee 1.15 
Qaim: LUM Pies wis die, Shale wal aes Ree ee ee 1.15 1.00@1.10 
OKO OEE shen. susicie cee Li A0@ 1665!) Ie40@ 1 Ga een wat 1.00@1.15 
2x6 egg. ke Ei'2 shel Oe a Cont AUR OS ike .80@ .85 
Nop liatiay ocean cee i50@L ie Le bUOLSoa een een .80 
No.2 nuts... chistes en eke 2 a0 ae eo Gil ee ae seer .70 
No; Lwashed cc: eae ee 1.40@1550' .1,.40@1 150. oC ol vars 
IN'6. 2 washed:. 2.0. Sit mente: pen aeite s 1325@1. 40°90 25@1 400 eee eee 
INOS .washeds:.s). Ou ce ee PLS @1s25 SV 15 @1 725s eee 
No; 4:washed:),,5. ¢ cas nee eee 1. 15@12:25:-21215@1,.25 eee 
No. OS washed. <) <a noun eee marr -75@ .85 MODs SO eels teats 
Hereeninght $y. ae weoe 65@ .70 .65@.70 . 50 .40@ .50 
Freight Rates—Inner group, St. Louis, 57%c., East St. 
Louis 87%c. Outer group, St.’ Louis, 72%c., East St. Louis, 


5216¢c. 


DULUTH 


Season of navigation soon to close. 
Shipments are brisk. 

Coal receipts during the past week have been quite heavy. 
Dock companies are rushing coal cargoes forward in antici- 
petion of the close of navigation, which is likely to occur at 
any time. Heavy storms on the eastern end of Lake Su- 
perior delayed the arrival of many vessels last week, and 
hence there is considerable bunching of cargoes this week, 
no less than 19 vessels having arrived in one day. 

Shipments have been well maintained, freezing weather 


Receipts are heavy. 
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and the appearance of snow having induced many retailers 
and the householders to stock up. The demand from the 
railways and steam users has been quite brisk and condi- 
tions generally for the past week have been very satisfactory. 
Prices per short ton f.o.b. docks are as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
Lumps. $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock runmecanee 3.10 3.10 3.10 S225 3.25 
Stove or nut..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2325 yer (a3 2.40 


Conditions have been quite favorable during the past week 
and there has been a heavy movement of anthracite coal. 
The weather has been cold and the first appearance of winter 
shook out a large number of orders for immediate shipment. 
Prices per short ton f.o.b. docks are as follows: Nut, $7.10; 
egg and stove, $6.85; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $4. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during October 
and the previous two months: 
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August September ——~ ———October———. 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Coal.. 3,009,028 2,769,453 3,034,271 2,878,963 3,124,828 2,662,377 
Cokes au. 345,258 242,283 331,224 237,661 368,257 208,866 
Total.... 3,354,286 3,011,736 3,365,495 3,116,624 $3,492,585 2,871,243 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal and coke 
imports and exports of the United States for August, 1914-15, 
and for the eight months ending August, 1913-14-15, in long 
tons: 











August Eight Months Ending August 
1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Anthracter(total). ecerer eee ee vid 30 15,902 2,390 
Bituminous (total)...... 103,469 116,295 919,418 861,513 951,517 
Imported from— 
United Kingdom... . 50 200 3,693 8,308 15,610 
Canadair... sorneee 80,608 84,770 746,029 669,512 758,634 
Japan sats ee eee 13,466 10,540 70,229 44,449 56,919 
Australiain.. «2 asses 9,173 20,785 96,651 137,191 117,778 
Other countries..... AW Pah ride aed 2,816 2,053 2,576 
Coke (total). a ie 5,288 9,231 46,802 67,003 33,620 
Anthracite (total). . Hae at 455,305 307,147 2,847,443 2,666,969 2,304,964 
Exported to— 
Cynada ate eee 452,538 293,318 2,800,112 2,627,945 2,261,722 
Argentinas: Sets aeer Uae tae 1,740.0 oe ee a BS 
Brazil 3 Shi ee eee ees DOTS ae chs, gen ee 2,415 
Uruguays. +. hee eee 600) ahi ay pee eee 605 
Other countries..... 2,767 9,117 47,331 39,024 37,887 
Bituminous (total)...... 1,955,176 2,000,848 11,834,511 9,045,260 10,588,583 
Exported to— 
Ttalyhtsst. Sa 4 eae See eee S82, 154 se Fee ce | Deer 2,023,945 
Canada Sian aae 1,513,096 947,069 8,652,472 6,038,926 4,737,655 
Pama dle aionsa cueteentenes 22,067 49,423 351,850 190,965 329,450 
IMexicoMawene ee eee 24,705 18,507 377,098 215,068 216,246 
Cuba... ee che cee 79,537 114,299 868,114 696,111 734,536 
Other West Indies.. . 60,550 42,347 419,496 415,824 308,605 
Argentina. nes 25,811 128,823 48,626 138,219 662,714 
Brazil aashee eee 54,695 53,002 200,088 155,225 482,971 
Uruguayae. (eee 10,920 30,956 5,163 56,514 130,790 
Other countries..... 163,795 234,268 911,604 1,138,408 961,671 
.. { Total coal mer. aes: 2,410,481 2, te $28 14,681,954 11,712,229 12,893,547 
Coke..s oi Peynalsytiee ee 48,220 607, "767 456,661 513,679 
Bunker coal.......+.++- 512, 700 672. 900 5, 079, 189 5,038,576 5,027,027 
. CL ULL LL bbe Lb Lb bb 8 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 19—There is no change in the general situation. Busi- 
ness is still restricted by lack of tonnage and stocks con- 
tinue excessive. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $4.32 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds:) 1). Rae ee 4.20 
Seconds.:.. ..coneaeee ieee $4.32 Best Cardiff smalls. ..... 2.64 
Best dry coals.......... 5.64 Cargo pmalls: 2 ates 1.68 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth, or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Kreights—Rates have further advanced for the Mediter- 
ranean and the tendency is still upward. Rates are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Gibraltars.¢ fe rg $ 008m Naples = eaenaie $11.88 St. Vincent....... $7.80 
Marseilles........ 10.83 Alexandria...... 12.24 River Plate...... 9.00 
Algiers... cas a0u ds. nieO 20D a POrb Salon fae ele toe. 
Genoa..chiedeeeene 11.88 Las Palmas..... 7.20 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
ket stability and inculcating sound business principles in 
the coal trade. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


1401—New Orleans, La.—Purchases on this contract (p. 447), 
which provide for furnishing the Robert Werk Pressing 
Cloth Co. with its annual requirements of coal, involving 
approximately 300 tons of lump or mine-run, will be confined 
to the open market because of the unsettled conditions in 
the coal trade. Address Pres. Robert Werk, Robert Werk 
Pressing Cloth Co., 2519 St. Phillip St., New Orleans, La. 


1451—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 530), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements for the Algiers 
Distilling Co., will not be negotiated until about the middle 
of January. Address Purchasing Agent, The Algiers Dis- 
tilling Co., Brooklyn Ave. and Mississippi Levee, Algiers, La. 


#1598S—New Orieans, La.—Bids will be received on this 
CoOniwacwe(p. .co), until 11 caim.,. Dee; 7) The contract tpro- 
vides for furnishing the Public Belt Co. with its annual re- 
quirements of coal, involving approximately 8,000 tons of 
either mine-run, washed nut, slack or washed slack. The bids 
should be made on the basis of short tons, f.o.b. New Orleans 
at some point on the Public Belt tracks. All bidders will be 
reauired to furnish the Purchasing Committee carload sam- 
ples to be paid for by the Commission for the purpose of 
testing. Address Secy. Frank H. Joubert, 6th floor, Municipal 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

1635—Denver, Colo.—This contract (p. 870), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Post Office at this place with ap- 
proximately 600 tons of good grade of bituminous lump coal 
over a 2 in. screen, was bid on as follows, per long ton: 
Colorado & Utah Coal Co., $4.50; Moffat Coal Co., $4.76; the 
Great Northern Fuel Co., $4.84; William BH. Russell, $4.84; 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., $4.92; The National Fuel Co., 
$4.98; The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., $5.07. Address Custodian 
B. F. Stapleton, U. S. P. O., Denver, Colo. 


1648—Jersey City, N. J.—No bids were received on this 
contract (p. 871), which provides for furnishing the county 
institutions with coal. Address Clk. Walter O’Mara, Bd. of 
Chosen Freeholders, Hudson County, Jersey City, N. J. 


New Jusimess 


Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an 





‘item indicate where the previous announcement, bids and 


awards on that contract may be found. 


1685—Cincinnati, Ohio—The Union Central Life Insurance 
Co. of this place require about 5,000 tons of nut and slack coal, 
and 200 tons of smokeless coal per annum. Deliveries are 
made by wagon at the rate of 13 to 15 tons per day. They 
have a storage capacity of 400 tons, and the next contract 
will be made Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. W. W. McIntyre, 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., 4 Pine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1686—Alton, Ill.—The Alton Steel Hoop Co. at this place 
has requested bids to cover their fuel requirements during 
the year beginning Jan. 1. From 250 to 300 tons per week 
of 1%4-in. screenings will be required, and 150 to 250 tons of 
3x2-in. or 4x2-in. gas producer coal. The consumption will 
be dependent on whether the mill is operated single or double 
turn. Address Secy. M. L. Mozier, The Alton Steel Hoop Co., 
Alton, Ill. 

+-1687—Millvale, Penn.—The local electric light plant at 
this place usually contracts for their annual fuel requirements 
involving approximately 30,600 tons of 1%4-in. lump about 
Jan. 1. The business is let on competitive bids and the 
approximate price is $2.25 per ton. Address City Clk., Mill- 
vale, Penn. 
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16SS—San Antonio, Tex.—The St. Anthony Hotel at this 
place usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements 
involving about 40 tons of lignite per month on the first of 
the year. Address Chf. Engr. Orr, St. Anthony Hotel, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


1689—St. Louis, Mo.—The Standard Stamping Co. at this 
place is receiving bids for their annual fuel requirements 
involving four or five cars of lump or egg coal per month. 
Address Pur. Agt. Porter Wiegand, Standard Stamping Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1690—Bangor, Penn.—The S. Flory Manufacturing Co. 
usually contracts for their annual fuel supply semi-annually, 
in January and: July. They require about 1,900 tons of 
bituminous coal and deliveries are made by railroad at the 
rate of four cars per month. In addition to this they require 
about three cars of smithing coal per annum, though this is 
not bought on a contract. The company has storage capacity 
for 100 tons. Address Pur. Agt. E. G. Markley, The S. Flory 
Manufacturing Co., Market St., Bangor, Penn. 





1691—St. Louis, Mo.—The American Paper Products Co. 
is in the market for their annual requirements of coal in- 
volving approximately 200 tons of Carterville 1%-in. screen- 
ings per month. Bids are also being received for furnishing 
the Carthage, Indiana plant of the company with approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons per month. Address Pur. Agt. Pollock, 
American Paper Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1692—Battle Creek, Mich.—The Advance Pump and Com- 
pressor Co. at this place usually contracts for their annual 
fuel requirements, involving approximately 400 tons of West 
Virginia egg coal on Jan. 1. Deliveries are make by railroad 
at the rate of one car per month, and the company has a 
storage capacity of 150 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, Ad- 
vance Pump and Compressor Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


1693—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Industrial Cold Storage and 
Warehouse Co. at this place contracts for their annual fuel 
requirements involving approximately 6,000 tons of gas slack 
on Jan. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
120 tons per week. The company has storage capacity for 
360 tons. Address General Manager, Industrial Storage and 
Warehouse Co., American and Berks St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1694—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Thomas Devlin Manufac- 
turing Co. at this place usually contract for their annual 
fuel requirements about Jan. 1. The tonnages involved are: 
Anthracite broken, 3,300; Lykens Valley pea, 1,000; bitumin- 
ous gas, 4,000; steam, 1,500; 72-hr. coke, 900. Deliveries are 
made by railroad as required. Address. Pur. Agt. H. Drink- 
house, Thomas Devlin Manufacturing Co., 3rd and Lexington 
Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 





+1695—Peoria, Iil.—The Elsberry, Missouri, Drainage Dis- 
trict is in the market for approximately 1,200 tons of 1%-in. 
screened jump. About 500 tons will be required soon, and 
the balance later. Bids will be received until 10 a.m., Dec. 6, 
and the coal will be bought on a heat unit basis. Address 
Harman Engineering Co., 144 Fredonia Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


+1696—Elmira, N. ¥.—The Water Board will receive bids 
until 5 p.m., Dec. 14, for furnishing approximately 2,000 tons 
of bituminous mine-run coal during the year 1916. Smoke- 
less coal is required, and it must not contain more than 
25.99% volatile matter. The board contemplates its pur- 
chase on a heat unit basis, and an analysis of the coal must 
accompany each bid, which analysis will be used as the basis 
for computing the heat value. Address Gen. Mgr. H. M. 
Beardsley, Water Board, Elmira, N. Y. 


1697—St. Louis, Mo.—The Independent Breweries is in the 
market for coal required at its different plants as follows: 
American Brewery, 300 to 600 tons of 1%-in. screening per 
month; National Brewery, 300 to 600 tons of either Nos. 2, 3, 
4 or 5, or mixtures of washed sizes; Columbia Brewery, 500 
tons per month of 1%-in. screenings; Empire Brewery, 500 
to 600 tons per month of 1%-in. screenings, or Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 
washed or mixed washed sizes; Central Brewery, 500 to 600 
tons per month of 2-in. lump, and either Nos. 3, 4, 5 washed 
or mixed washed sizes; Gast Brewery, 400 tons per month 
of 2-in. lump, and either Nos, 3, 4 or 5 washed or mixed sizes; 
Wagner Brewery, 350 tons per month of 1%-in. screenings, 
and either Nos. 2, 3, 4 or 5 washed or mixed washed sizes. 
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National, Central, Empire and Wagner Breweries require 
ecarload deliveries, and the balance wagon deliveries. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt., Carl Krausnick, The Independent Breweries, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1698—Milwaukee, Wis.—When the new city budget goes 
into effect Jan. 1 the Department of Public Works will adver- 
tise for new contracts for furnishing the Menomonee Special 
Sewerage Pumping Station with approximately 2,000 tons of 
Pocahontas and mine-run coal. The last previous contract 
was held by the Milwaukee Western Fuel Co. and at the 
present time the coal is bought in the open market. Address 
Chief Clk. Wm. H. Schacht, Jr., Dept. of Public Works, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (Vol. 7, p. 189.) 

+1699—Columbus Grove, Ohio—The Board of Public Works 
at this place is testing out West Virginia mine-run coal with 
a view to entering into a contract shortly. They require 
about one car per week and delivery is made by C. H. & D. 
R.R. Address Clerk, Board of Public Works, Columbus, Ohio. 


1700—Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Packing and Provision 
Co. at this place consume about 40 tons of coal per day, for 
which they contract some time in January. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Colorado Packing and Provision Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

1701—Camden, N. J.—The New York Shipbuilding Co. is 
in the market for approximately 1,200 tons white ash broken 
coal, deliveries to be made during 1916. Address Pur. Agt. 
Leon G. Buckwalter, New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, 
News 

+1702—Blufiton, Ohio—The Board of Public Affairs at this 
place is testing out various grades of West Virginia and 
Ohio coal, preparatory to placing a contract covering their 
requirements. Address Purchasing Agent, Board of Public 
Affairs, Bluffton, Ohio. 

1703—Miles City, Mont.—Bids were received until Dec. 1 
for furnishing coal required at the Carnegie Library during 
the ensuing year. Deliveries are to be made as required and 
bidders should specify the grade of coal they propose furnish- 
ing and the price. Address Sec. Ida W. Fearnall, Bd. of Trus- 
tees, Miles City, Mont. 

1704—Norristown, Penn.—Counties Gas and Electric Co. 
will be in the market about Jan. 1 for their annual supply of 





broken coal, estimated at from 5,000 to 6,000 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. J. A. Pearson, Broad and Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


1705—Colorado Springs, Colo.—The Dourte-Hessell Manu- 
facturing Co. at this place will contract about Jan. 1 for 
their annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 500 
tons of slack coal, deliveries to be made at the rate of about 
40 tons per month. Address Pur. Agt. W. W. Hassell, Dourte- 
Hassell Manufacturing Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

1706—Columbus, Ohio—The John Wildi Evaporated Milk 
Co. at this place is in the market for approximately 2,500 tons 
of smokeless or semi-smokeless mine-run coal, for their 
Bainbridge, N. Y., plant, 2,000 tons for use at Lewisburg, 
Penn., and 2,300 tons for use at their Troy, Penn., plant. 
Complete details and specifications may be had on applica- 
tion. Address General Superintendent, John Wildi Evaporated 
Milk Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

1707—Jefferson, Wis.—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until Dec. 6 for furnishing approxi- 
mately 150 tons of West Virginia splint, dock screened coal, 
to be delivered as required at the High School and Public 
Library. Address Chn. S. E. Waterbury, Bd. of Edu., Jeffer- 
son, Wis. 

1708—Clearfield, Penn.—The City Council received bids until 
7 p.m., Dec. 1, for furnishing coal as may be required for 
the hose houses in the Second, Third and Fourth wards. Ad- 
dress See. J. D. Connelly, City Council, Clearfield, Penn. 

1709—Denver, Colo.—The Three Forks Portland Cement Co. 
are in the market for one carload of Pennsylvania blacksmith 
coal. Quotations should be made f.o.b. Trident, Mont. Ad- 
dress Sec. and Gen. Mgr. R. J. Morse, 508 Ideal Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 

1710—Cleveland, Ohio—T. P. Jones, fuel agent at this place, 
is in the market for 200 cars of West Virginia slack, or nut 
and slack coal, deliveries to be made at the rate of two 
ears per day beginning immediately. Address T. P. Jones, 
Fuel Agt., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1711—Cumberland, Md.—The Allegheny County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until noon, Dec. 7, for furnishing 
and delivering coal as may be required during the ensuing 
year in the bins of the court house and jail, and in carload 
lots on Payne Spring siding for the Insane Asylum and 
County Home. Bidders must specify what mine they pro- 
pose furnishing the coal from. Address Clk. Angus Ireland, 
Allegheny County, Cumberland, Md. 
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Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


$1439—Muscatine, Iowa—This contract (p. 490), which pro- 
vides for furnishing and Muscatine-Louisa Drainage District, 
No. 18, with approximately 200 tons of soft lump coal, has 
been awarded to W. G. Block & Co. Four bids were sub- 
mitted. Address Audr. H. C. Shoemaker, Muscatine, Iowa. 


*+1442—Crookston, Minn.—This contract (p. 490), which 
provides for furnishing the Polk County Court House with 
160 tons of Hocking Valley mine-run coal, was awarded to 
S. W. Vance & Co., of Crookston, at $6 per ton. Deliveries to 
be made as required and to be concluded before next spring. 
Address Audr. H. J. Welte, Polk County, Crookston, Minn. 


1446—Mauech Chunk, Penn.—This contract (p. 490), which 
provides for furnishing the Borough School Board with coal 
has been awarded as follows: H. A. Butler & Co., 60 tons of 
chestnut for the Asa Packer Building at $5.40 per ton; Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co., 75 tons of pea for the First 
Ward Building, at $3.60 per ton. Address Secy. C. S. Weiler, 
School Bd., Mauch Chunk, Penn. 


+1461—Albia, Iowa—This contract (p. 530), which provides 
for furnishing the several buildings of the Independent School 
District with coal, has been awarded to Hammond & Moss at 
$2.30 per ton for clean lump coal. A small quantity of steam 
coal will also be required which is now being bought in the 
open market at $1.50 per ton. There were four additionai 
bids submitted on the contract for the lump coal ranging 
from $2.30 to $3 per ton. Address Secy. C. W. Smallwood, 
Independent School Dist., Albia, Iowa. 


+1463—Little Falls, Minn.—This contract (pp. 530, 870), 
which provides for furnishing the City Government with ap- 
proximately 50 tons of Youghiogheny coal, was. divided 
equally between W. H. Ryan and Julius Zetka. Address 
Comr. H. J. Lafond, Little Falls, Minn. 

+1469—Warren, Minn.—This contract (p. 531), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Marshall County Court House with 
approximately 125 tons of Youghiogheny screened lump coal, 
has been awarded to Knutson & Holson, at $5.62 per ton, de- 
livered. Address Audr. A. G. Lundgrem, Warren, Minn. 


$+1478S—Jamesburg, N. J.—This contract (p. 531), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the New Jersey State Home for Boys with 
approximately 3,500 tons of buckwheat and 100 tons of stove 
coal, has been awarded to Miles Ross & Sons. Address Supt. 
Richard J. Drever, New Jersey State Home for Boys, James- 
burs, Ne de 

+1490—Leetonia, Ohio—This contract (p. 576), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local water works with coal required 
during the ensuing year has been reawarded to F. J. Neiheisel 
at $2 for lump, $1.80 for mine-run and $1.10 for slack. This 
contractor has had this business for several years. Only one 
other bid was received on the business. Address Secy. Jacob 
Kuegle, Bd. of Pub. Affairs, Leetonia, Ohio. 


1507—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 577), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements for the Dixie 
Laundry Co., has been awarded to the C, A. Andrews Coal Co. 
Address Sec.-Treas. Max N. Kohler, Dixie Laundry Co., 1124 
Tulane Ave., New Orleans, La. 


1551—East St. Louis, Ill—This contract (pp. 660, 828), 
which provides for furnishing Swift & Co. with approximately 
120 tons of 1%-in. or 2-in. screenings per day, was awarded to 
the Breese Trenton Mining Co. It is understood the contract 
will run until Mar. 31, 1917, and that the price was 50c. per 
ton f.o.b. cars at the mines. Address H. C. Huggins, Swift & 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


1574—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 699), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the International Distillery Co. with 
approximately 350 tons of coal, deliveries to be made during 
the next year, has been awarded to the C. A. Andrews Coal Co. 
Address Pur. Agt. Kern, International Distillery Co., Pine 
and Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 


1576—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Lane Cotton Mills with approximately 
50 cars of steam coal, has been closed with a New Orleans con- 
cern until next May. Address Pur. Agt. R. Lecorgne, Lane 
Cotton Mills, 434 Cadiz St., New Orleans, La. 


1579—New Orleans, La.—The award on this contract’ (pp. 
700, 829), which provides for furnishing the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel with approximately 120 tons of coal per month, was 
made to the Darsam Bros. Coal Co. Address Pur. Agt. Major 
Stewart, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 120 Bourbon St., New Orleans, 
La. 

1589—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 736), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. with 
its annual requirements of coal, involving approximately 2,000 
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tons of either 1%4-in. screenings or No. 5 washed slack per 
month, has been awarded to the Consolidated Coal Co. The 
contract is to run for one year from date. Address Gen. Mer. 
R. D. Lewis, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


+1600—Warrensburg, N. Y.—This contract (p. 736), which 
provides for furnishing the fuel requirements for School Dis- 
trict No. 1, during the ensuing school year, has been awarded 
to A. C. Emerson & Co., who were the lowest bidders. Ad- 
dress Secy., Board of Education, Union Free School District, 
No. 1, Warrensburg, N. Y. 


#—-1612—Aliquippa, Penn.—This contract (p. 786), which 
provides for furnishing the Village Government with approxi- 
mately 500 bu. of 1%-in. bituminous lump coal, has been 
awarded to J. A. Barto at 9%c. per bu. Address Secy. L. S. 
Patton, Municipal Bldg., Aliquippa, Penn. 


#+1616—Houston, Tex.—This contract (p. 786), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the winter supply of coal to the Harris 
County institutions known as the Boys’ School at South 
Houston and the Harris County School for Girls at Bellaire, 
was awarded by the Harris County Board of Commissioners 
on Nov. 10 to Ed Sacks, of Houston, on the following basis: 
McAlester nut coal, f.o.b. South Houston, $5.20; f.0.b. Bellaire, 
$6.85. Other bids submitted were: Richard Cocke & Co., f.o.b. 
South Houston, $9; Bellaire, $11.50; Sampson & Beardon, South 
Houston, $5.75; Bellaire, $8.50; Houston Wood and Coal Co., 
South Houston, $5.25; Bellaire, $8; Rice & Coles, South Hous- 








ton, $5.30; Bellaire, $6.60; Crystal Ice and Coal Co., South 
Houston, $10.25; Bellaire, $10.25; Richey Wood Co., South 
Houston, $10.50; Bellaire, $12. Address County Audr. H. L. 


Washburn, Houston, Tex. 

1618—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 786), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the St. Louis Dressed Beef and Provision 
Co. plant with approximately 100 tons per day of 1%-in. 
screenings, has been awarded to the Bickett Coal and Coke 
Co. The contract is to run for one year. Address Pur. Agt. 
J. M. Weiser, 3919 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1625—Marshall, Minn.—This contract (p. 828), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local city power plant with approxi- 
mately 1,800 tons of coal, has been awarded, to the Marshall 
Milling Co. at 75c. per ton for Franklin County 2-in. screen- 
ings f.o.b. Marshall. Address Rec. T. L. Bumford, Marshall, 
Minn. 

1627—Belfield, N. D.—This contract (p. 828), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Court House with coal as may 
be required during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
A. A. Dinsdale at $2.90 per ton for lignite coal. Address 
County Audr. J. L. Hughes, Belfield, N. D. 

1632—Greenville, Ohio—This contract (p. 828), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Darke County Board of Commis- 
sioners with approximately 100 tons of Pocahontas lump coal 
for delivery on cars, P. C. C. & St. L. sidetracks at Greenville, 
has been awarded to M. A. Maher at $3.50 per ton for 2-in. 
screenings. Address Clk. G. H. Garrison, Darke County Board 
of Comrs., Greenville, Ohio. 

+1633—New York, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 828, 911), 
which provides for furnishing the Central Purchasing Com- 
mittee with approximately 10,000 tons of anthracite and bi- 
tuminous coal for various city departments, has been awarded 
as follows, per gross ton: Zone 1, Bacon Coal Co., $3.38; Zone 
7, C. H. Reynolds & Sons, $3!25; Zone 9, Bacon Coal Co., $5.40; 
Zone 11, Jamieson & Bond Co., $7.85; Zone 17 Class “B,”’ John 
E. Donovan, $7.10; Zone 18, Class “B,’ 300 and 1,000 tons, 
William Farrell & Son, $3.99 and $2.12 respectively; Zones 1 
to 17 inclusive, tonnages of 100, 75, 150, and 50, F. M. AJ Leach, 
$6.85, $6.85, $7.20 and $8.10 respectively and same zones ton- 
nage of 25 tons to S. Haber at $6.95. Bid on Zone 8 was re- 
jected while bids on Zones 3 and 17, Class “A,” and Zone 18, 
Class “A,” are still under consideration, tests being made of 
the coal offered. Address, Central Pur. Com., Room 1126, 
Municipal Bldg., New York City. (No. 706, Vol. 7, p. 915). 


+1637—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 870), which 
provides for furnishing the Philadelphia County prison with 
approximately 2,000 tons of buckwheat, has been awarded to 
William Bryant on Lykens Valley buckwheat, at $3.30 per 
gross ton, delivered at Holmesburg Prison and $4.23 at the 
Reed St. Prison. This company was also awarded contract for 
100 tons of white ash stove at $5.78 for delivery at Holmes- 
burg and $6.88 at Reed St. Address Supt. Frederick A. Cooke, 
10th and Reed St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

#1642 Bayonne, N. J.—This contract (p. 870), which pro- 
vides for furnishing approximately 200 tons of anthracite egg 
and stove coal to the various fire houses and police head- 
quarters, has been awarded to Wm. Laubenheimer, at $5.49 
per ton. Address, City Clk. Wm. P. Lee, Bd. of Comrs., 
Bayonne, N. J. 

1644—Maryland, N. Y.—This contract (p. 870), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Union Free School District No. 2 with 
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one carload of stove coal, has been awarded to Platt & How- 
land at $6 per ton. J. B. Murdock bid $6.25. Address Clk. R. 
B. Safford, Union Free School Dist. No. 2, Maryland, N. Y. 


+1646—Media, Penn.—This contract (p. 870), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with approximately 
200 tons of Lykens Valley pea coal, has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. at $2.50 per gross 
ton at the mines. Address Clk. Ed. Minton, Media, Penn. 


1684—Salt Lake City, Utah—This contract (p. 912), which 
provides for furnishing the Board of Education with approx- 
imately 5,000 tons of slack and 500 tons of lump and nut coal, 
has been awarded. to the Bamberger Coal Co. at $2.45 for slack 
and to the Parrott Coal Co. at $4.65 for nut and $5.20 for lump 
coal. The prices include delivery at the schools. Most of the 
bids submitted on this business were at the regular circular 
prices of $5.25 for nut and $5.75 for lump, though a few 
other bids were received at somewhat less, which is dis- 
tinctly contrary to the experience in former years. The slack 
coal will be furnished from Wyoming mines and the lump and 
nut.from the Utah mines. There were 13 bidders altogether 
on the contract. Address Clk. L. P. Judd, Bd. of Edu., Room 
202 City and County Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Contract Notes 


Somersworth, N. H.—The Great Falls Woolen Co. consumes 
about 600 tons of bituminous coal per annum. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Terminal Railroad, one of the largest 
coal consumers here is confining its purchases to the open 
market. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The FE. L. Sternberger Coal Co. have 
contracted for the entire output of the Eastern Kentucky 
Coal Co., whose operations are at Torch Light, Ky. 

Auburn, Me.—The contract for furnishing the local Post 
Office building with 40 tons of New River mine-run coal has 
been awarded to Pulsifer & Young at $212. Address Post- 
master Alfred T. Hicks, Auburn, Me. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Atlanta Hosiery Mills consumes approx- 
imately 400 tons of nut and slack coal per annum, deliveries 
being at the rate of 30 tons per month. Address Pur. Agt. 
Atlanta Hosiery Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cavendish, Vt.—Gay Bros. Co. consume about 800 tons of 
lump coal per annum. Deliveries are made by railroad and 
they have a storage capacity for 700 tons. Address Pur. Aegt. 
J. E. Gay, Gay Bros. Co., Cavendish, Vt. 


Bridgeton, R. I.—W. H. Prendergast, manufacturer at this 
place, consumes about 700 tons of bituminous coal per annum. 
Deliveries are made by railroad in carload lots. The com- 
pany has a storage capacity for 100 tons. 

Ardmore, S. D.—The contract for furnishing the County 
Government with coal during the’ ensuing year has been 
awarded to Mosher & Kime at $5.25 per ton for egg coal. 
Address County Audr. D. K. Batchelor, Ardmore, S. D. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the National 
Lead Co. with the coal supply for its plant at Howards Sta- 
tion during the period ending Mar. 31, 1916, has been award- 
ed to the Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co., on Big Muddy screen- 
ings. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The contract of the Pecora Paint Co. 
(p. 829), involves from 600 to 1,000 tons of anthracite coal 
instead of 600 tons as previously noted. Address Pur. Agt. 
F. B. Bowen, Pecora Paint Co., 4th and Venango St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Wrought 
Iron Range Co. with approximately 150 tons of 2-in. screened 
lump coal has been awarded to the Donk Bros. Coal and Coke 
Co. Address Pur. Agt. Kalbfleisch, Wrought Iron Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fall River, Mass.—The Osborn Mills at this place consume 
approximately 4,800 tons of bituminous and 700 tons of 
anthracite coal per annum. Deliveries are made by wagon 
from the dock. Address Pur. Agt. James T. Miller, Osborn 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Granite City, Ill.—The National Stamping and Enameling 
Co. will, on Friday of each week, purchase their require- 
ments for the ensuing week; 1%-in screenings are used. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. R. C. Lutten, National Stamping and Enamel- 
ing Co., Granite City, Il. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co. 
purchase about 120 tons of anthracite pea coal per annum. 
Delivery is made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co., 20th and 
Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for supply the Banner Buggy 
Co. and the Chevrolet Manufacturing Plant now under con- 
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struction, has been awarded to the Lumaghi Coal Co, on 
2-in. shaker screened coal. Address Pur. Agt. R. M. Taylor, 
Banner Buggy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Buck Stove 
and Range Co. with approximately 200 tons of 114-in screen- 
ings per month has been awarded to the Lumaghi Coal Co. 
on their “Black Brier’ coal. Address Chief Engr. Dix, Buck 
Stove and Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Shelbyville, Iil.—The contract for furnishing the City Wa- 
ter Works with approximately 130 tons per month of 1%- 
in. screenings, has been awarded to the Lumaghi Coal Co. 
on their “Black Brier” coal. Address Mgr. and Pur. Agt. C. EH. 
Chester, City Water Works, Shelbyville, Ill. 

St. Charles, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the St. 
Charles Milling Co., with approximately 60 tons of 2-in. 
screened coal per month, was awarded to the Lumaghi Coal 
Co. on their “Cantine’’ coal. Address Pres. and Pur. Agt. J. 
H. Werner, St. Charles Milling Co. St. Charles, Mo. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—It is reported that the contract of the 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., involving approximately 12,- 
000 tons of nut and slack coal for their Lockland plant has 
been awarded to the Middle West Coal Co. Address Pur. 
Agt. Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Hermann, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Hermann 
Ferry and Packet Co. with approximately 60 tons of 6-in. 
lump coal per month has been awarded to the Lumaghi Coal 
Co. on its “Black Brier’ coal. Address Secy. and Pur. Agt. 
Fred. Lang, Hermann Ferry and Packet Co., Hermann, Mo. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—E. E. Brown & Co., Ine. consume 
about 400 tons of buckwheat coal per annum. The company 
does not contract. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate 
of about one car per month. Address Pur. Agt. E. E. Brown 
& Co., Inc... McKearney and Meadow St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Hallock, Minn.—The contract for furnishing the County 
Board with coal during the ensuing year has been awarded to 
the St. Anthony & Dakota and St. Hilaire companies, at 
$10.25 for anthracite and $7.25 for bituminous, including de- 
livery. Address County Audr. James Davnie, Hallock, Minn. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Johnston 
Tinfoil and Metal Co. with their fuel requirements involving 
approximately 155 tons per month has been awarded to the 
St. Agnes Coal Co. on Carbon lump. Address Treas. and Pur. 
Agt. E.. H. Penney, Johnston ‘Tintoil and” Metal Case st 
Louis, Mo. 


New Britain, Conn.—Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., at this 
place, consume approximately 200 tons of steam coal per 
annum. They have storage capacity for 40 tons, and de- 
liveries are made by railroad at the rate of one car every six 
weeks. Address Purchasing Agent, W. H. Cadwell, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—The Guerin Spinning Co. at this place 
consumes approximately 1,500 tons of coal per annum. They 
have a storage capacity for 500 to 600 tons, and deliveries are 
made by wagon at the rate of two to three cars at a time. 
Address Pur. Agt. Ballon, Guerin Spinning Co. Social St., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the William’s 
Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. with about 90 tons of 6x3- 
in. egg coal per month has been awarded to the Big Muddy 
Coal and Iron Co., on their Herrin No. 6 coal. Address Pur. 
Agt., W. J. Hanson, William’s Patent Crusher and Pulverizer 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Ericsson Mfg. Co., consumes about 1,200 
tons of three-quarter Youghiogheny coal per annum. De- 
liveries are made by railroad and at the rate of one car per 
week during the winter months. They have a storage ca- 
pacity of 250 tons. Address Pur. Agt. H. R. Dilks, Ericsson 
Mis. Con ebuflalo mies: 


Columbus, Ga.—George O. Berry, at this place, purchases 
approximately 5,000 tons of washed nut and mine-run coal per 
annum, deliveries being made by railroad at the rate of 400 
to 500 tons per month. The company has storage capacity for 
300 tons. Address Pur. Agt. F. E. Berry, care of George O. 
Berry, Box 5, Columbus, Ga. 


Fall River, Mass.—The Richard Borden Manufacturing Co., 
at this place consume approximately 8,500 tons of Pocahontas 
coal delivered by water to the city, and by wagon to the 
point of consumption at the rate of approximately 28 tons 
per day. Address Purchasing Agent, Richard Borden Manu- 
facturing Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Bradford Mills at this place con- 
sume about 6,000 tons of bituminous coal per annum. They 
have storage capacity for 900 tons, and deliveries are made by 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. at the rate of about three cars 
per week. Address Pur. Agt., M. A. Spencer, Bradford Mills, 
28 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Granite City, I1l—The contract for furnishing the West- 
ern Fire Brick Co. with its fuel requirements involving ap- 
proximately 175 tons per month of 1%-in. or 2-in. screenings. 
has been awarded to the Borders Coal Co. on Franklin 2-in. 
screenings. Address Gen. Mgr. and Pur. Agt. George Hanlon, 
Western Fire Brick Co., Granite City, IIl. 


The contract for furnishing the Reliance 
Buggy Co. with its fuel requirements during the coming 
season, involving approximately 300 tons of Nos. 2 or 3 
washed nut coal per month, has been awarded to the South- 
ern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. Address Gen. Mgr. P. E. 
Ebrenz, Reliance Buggy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the New Na- 
tional Oil Cloth Co. with its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing approximately 60 tons of mine-run coal per week, has 
been awarded to the Lumaghi Coal Co. on their Black Brier 
Southern Illinois coal. Address Genl. Mgr. and Pur. Agt. 
Wm. Oepts, New National Oil Cloth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Findlay, Ohio—The contract for furnishing the Findlay 
Water Works with approximately 2,000 tons of coal dur- 
ing the ensuing year has been awarded to the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. at 85c. per ton f.0o.b. mines It is understood the con- 
tract will be filled on Smithers Jreek mine-run coal. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent Findlay \Vater Works, Findlay, Ohio. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Ensley, Ala.—The Bessemer Fire Brick Co., at this place, 
consume approximately 12,000 tons of mine-run coal per 
annum. Deliveries are made by railroad, at the rate of 250 
tons per week, and the company has storage capacity for 
500 tons. The coal is bought in the open market. Address 
Pur. Agt. J. W. Minor, Bessemer Fire Brick Co., Ensley, Ala. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Curtis Man- 
ufacturing Co. with approximately 125 tons per week of No. 2 
washed nut coal for power use has been awarded to South- 
ern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. Oil was recently substituted 
for coal at this plant for the purposes of annealing. Address 
Pur. Agt. John A. A. Hecker, Curtis Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Smith, Kline & French Co., at this 
place, consumes about 2,500 tons of Highland buckwheat coal 
per annum. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
about one 45- to 50-ton car per week, and the company has 
storage capacity for 75 tons. Address Pur. Agt. W. G. 
McHenry, Smith, Kline & French Co., 35 Poplar St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Railway 
Exchange Bldg. with from 100 to 200 tons per day of 1% in. 
screenings delivered in wagon-load lots, has been awarded 
to the Polar Wave Ice and Fuel Co. It is understood the 
contract will be filled on Carterville (Southern Illinois) coal. 
Address Pur. Agt. Ziegenfiss, Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Southern Clay Manufacturing Co. 
consumes about 20,400 tons of No. 2 mine-run, nut and slack 
at the Tennessee plant, and about 10,100 tons of the same at 
the Alabama plant. Deliveries are made by rail and wagon at 
the rate of approximately 2,500 tons per month. Address 
Pur. Agt. W. C. Brown, Southern Clay Manufacturing Co., 707 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Walsh Fire 
Clay Products Co. with approximately 1,000 tons per month of 
2-in. screened lump coal has been awarded to the Big Muddy 
Coal and Iron Co. The coal for the Vandalia, Mo., plant of the 
Fire Clay Co. is being supplied under contract by the Mount 
Olive and Staunton Coal companies. Address Pur. Agt. Parker, 
Walsh Fire Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Waterloo, Iowa—The Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 
Ry. consume approximately 30,000 tons of Iowa screenings, 
1,500 tons of Illinois lump and 150 tons of anthracite nut coal 
per annum. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
600 tons per week, and the company has storage capacity for 
1,000 tons. The company has a three-year contract, which 
expires Apr. 1, 1918. Address Pur. Agt. F. McDonald, Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls & Northern Ry., Lafayette Bldg., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


Italy—A prominent Italian business firm, having large con- 
nections, desires to represent a coal company that is in a 
financial position to fulfil its contracts, and has a quality of 
coal required on that market. They would have to be in a 
position to compete with the leading American exporters, as 
on equal terms the correspondent asserts he can always secure 
the business. Bidders must cut prices to the very lowest 
point calculating a commission of 10c. per ton on that side. 
It is absolutely essential that they offer c.i.f. prices west coast 
of Italy. The above mentioned competitors have often been 
able to do so. For additional particulars address the Market 
Editor, “Coal Age.” 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 11, 1915 


Mining and 


WNERS of coal mines in their anxiety to save on operating 
costs often center their gaze far off when matters of moment 


are close at hand. 


For example, there is the question of 


water, which is an everyday problem at eight out of ten mines. Call 
in the mine manager or superintendent and say to him: 


You know how many tons of water are raised at your mine for 


every ton of coal hoisted. 


You also know your cost for power per horsepower per year. 


enc 


Do you know how much of the total 
water pumped is surface water which 
can be prevented from entering your 
mine? 

Do you know the size of stream 
which, if allowed to run into the mine 
workings, will give you 10,000 gallons 
in 24 hours? 

Do you know what horsepower is 


required to pump 10,000 gallons from 
your mine? 


Do you know whether or not the 
waste water from your power plant 
is drained safely away, or does it soak 
into the ground and ultimately enter 
the mine? 


Do you know if the brooks and 
streams are diverted or carried safely 
across your broken ground? 


Do you know how many little streams 
of 10,000 gallons jper 24 hours you may 
stop from entering your mine? 


wees | fey 
Pe Re 


questions, he ts either “asleep at the switch,’ or he 1s a low-power o fficial 


F your manager or superintendent is unable to answer the foregoing 


in aland of many hills. While you are waking him up or hunting for 
a substitute, GO OVER THE GROUND overlying your mines with your chief en- 
ginecr, and if you find that you cannot spend some money in drainage, etc., 
that will pay a larger dividend on each dollar so invested than you are paying 


to your stockholders, sign your name 


CoaL OPERATOR UNIQUE. 
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SY NOPSIS—This is the first of three articles on 
the subject of coal storage. The teat of this 
initial installment deals particularly with the 
chemical and physical constitution of coal. The 
author states that the percentage of volatile matter 
yielded by a fuel is no guide to its inflammability. 
A method of determining the relative proportions 
of readily decomposed constituents in different 


coals is given. 





The storage of coal is a subject that has attracted con- 
siderable attention in recent years. The dangers that 
attend any lengthened interference with the mainspring 
of the national position and wealth or with the supphes 
of the chief raw material of the transporting and manu- 
facturing industries have been brought home to us in 
recent years by serious labor disputes and strikes in the 
coal-mining districts of the world. As a result of these 
disturbances, it has become a fixed policy on the part of 
those in charge of railway and transport services, electric- 
light and power plants, gas-works, water works and all 
large manufacturing undertakings to carry large stocks 
of coal, in order to be prepared for any emergencies that 
may arise. 

A great variety of methods and many different types 
of stock heaps and storage bins have been tried for this 
purpose. ‘The problem is not as simple as it would 
be if the material to be stored underwent no physical 
or chemical changes in the process. Nearly all coals 
deteriorate rapidly under certain conditions of storage 
and exposure, and there are the further dangers of heating 
and spontaneous combustion to which certain classes of 
coal are specially liable. The problem of coal storage is 
therefore intimately associated with the chemical consti- 
tution of coal and with the changes that occur in it 
when heated, and the subject cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately unless this side of the problem is carefully studied 
and discussed. 

In these articles I intend to approach the subject first 
from the theoretical and then from the practical stand- 
point. It is hoped that this discussion of the question 
of coal storage may prove of value to all who already 
have large stocks of fuel under their care or who con- 
template forming such stock heaps in the near future. 


THE ConstituTION OF CoaL 

All naturally occurring solid fuels are modifications of 
cellulose or woody fiber brought about by great pressure 
and heat in the strata of the earth’s crust. Cellulose, 
which may be regarded as the raw material of coal, 
contains carbon, hydrogen and oxygen and is represented 
by the chemical formula C,H,,0;. It contains 44 per 
cent. of carbon by weight. 

The process of conversion of cellulose into the various 
classes of solid fuel with which we are familiar has been 
accompanied by a gradual escape of the hydrogen and 
oxygen which make up 56 per cent. of its weight and 
by a gradual increase in the density and hardness of the 
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decompose it. 


product. The following table gives the relative percentages 
of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and carbon in the more 
commonly occurring solid fuels found in the earth, and 
it is interesting to note the gradual increase in the 
density of the fuel and in the percentage of carbon as 
one gets deeper and deeper into the bowels of the earth 
and farther away from the present geological epoch of 
time. 


TABLE 1. SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF CHANGE IN THE 
FORMATION OF SOLID FUELS 


Carbon, Nitrogenand Hydrogen, 

X Oxygen, % % 
W ood eCcellulose)ie vaca. er 44 50 6 
Peat’) Sette oreo cin ars cr ae ee 60 34 6 
Brown, com tlieni pel es see 67 at 6 
Bituninous Coat) Wieser 85 8 5) 
Semianthracite or steam coal 88 6 4 
Anta raciteriis, aya wae aera 94 2% 1% 


Note—Ash is deducted in all the above tests, and the per- 
centages are calculated on the ash-free fuel. 

Geologists assert that anthracite is the oldest of the 
naturally occurring solid fuels, and it is believed that 
many thousands of years have elapsed since those strata 
of the earth above which the anthracite is found were on 
the earth’s surface and covered with*swamps and vege- 
tation. 

The differences between the various classes of solid 
fuel can be most easily noted by heating strongly (to a 
red heat) one gram of the powdered fuel in a closed 
platinum crucible with a tightly fitting lid. The older 
anthracite and the semianthracite (or steam coals) give 
off only comparatively small amounts of hydrocarbon 
vapors; the bituminous and ‘“‘cannel” coals swell up and 
yield one-third or more of their weight of volatile matter 
which burns with a luminous flame as it escapes from the 
crucible. The residue that remains in the crucible after 


these volatile constituents of the fuel have been driven off. 


is composed of fixed carbon plus the mineral constituents 
of the fuel; and from the physical character of this coke 
the class to which the fuel belongs may be determined. 
The following table gives average figures for the approxi- 
mate analysis of the various classes of fuel: 

TABLE 2. APPROXIMATE COMPOSITION OF TYPICAL 


FUELS 
Fixed Volatile 
Class Coke, % Carbon, % % Ash, % 
ANENLACITG Pym atenete is eiehstentiere 96 93 4 3 
Steam eoalsys. wives wearer 88 78 12 10 
Bitwminows coal save 67 57 33 10 
Peat"4.e0. eed Meee 32 30 68 2 


It must be remembered that the carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen are present in the natural solid fuel 
in forms of combination that have not yet been fully 
investigated and that the gaseous and solid products 
obtained on heating coal are “decomposition products.” 

According to Wheeler, coal may be regarded as a con- 
glomerate of two main types of compound. One of these 
on heating to a comparatively low temperature yields 
inflammable gases and vapors, while the other class re- 
quires a higher temperature and prolonged heating to 
In a paper contributed to the Chemical 
Society, London, in 1911, Wheeler and Burgess described 
an apparatus and method by means of which they had 
been able to collect separately the whole of the gases 
evolved from different samples of coal at different stages 
in the heating process. 
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They had previously shown that a compound existed 
in coal which decomposed rapidly at a temperature lying 
between 700 deg. C. and 800 deg. C. and yielded hydrogen 
as its principal gaseous product. At the same time it was 
evident that at lower temperatures of distillation the 
paraflin hydrocarbons, and not hydrogen, were the chief 
products; and it seemed reasonable to suppose that the 
difference was due principally to the temperature at which 
decomposition was effected. 

From the results given in a later paper by the same 
author, it is apparent that coal contains a compound 
of less stability to the action of heat and that this less 
stable compound yields the paraffins as its gaseous de- 
composition products. Thus they find that the paraffin 
hydrocarbons form by far the largest proportions of the 
first gases evolved at temperatures either above or below 
the “critical period” of decomposition. At temperatures 
below the critical period, during the first few seconds of 
heating, 1 or 2 per cent. of hydrogen at most is evolved. 

Presumably, therefore, coal contains two types of com- 
pounds of different degrees of ease of decomposition—the 
one, the more unstable, yielding the paraffin hydrocarbons 
and no hydrogen; the other, decomposed with greater 
difficulty, yielding hydrogen alone as its gaseous decom- 
position product. 

There seems therefore to be considerable justification 
according to Wheeler and Burgess for assuming that one 
type of compound in coal, and the most important type, 
is a degradation product of cellulose. This type, from 
preliminary experiments the authors have made on the 
destructive distillation at high temperatures of pure cellu- 
lose and oxycellulose, is identified with the “hydrogen- 
yielding constituents” indicated by their experiments with 
coal. The “paraffin-yielding constituents” are most prob- 
ably derived from the resins and gums originally contained 
in the sap of the coal plants, and these form the “cement” 
of a conglomerate of which the cellulose derivatives are 
the base. 

INFLAMMABILITY OF Dust 


A property common to all coals is their inflammability 
when in the form of dust, and in a third paper com- 
municated to the Chemical Society, London, in 1913, 
Wheeler gives details of an investigation carried out by 
him in 1911-1913 to prove that the percentage of volatile 
matter yielded by a fuel is no guide to its inflammability. 
That there should be no relationship between the inflam- 
mability of different coal dusts and their contents of 
volatile matter as determined in the usual manner is 
not surprising. The determination of volatile matter 
simply consists in heating the coals to a high temperature 
and in driving off the gases that can be driven off at that 
temperature. Such a process can make no distinction 
between substances of different ease of decomposition that 
may be present in the coal, for it decomposes them all; 
nor can it offer any information regarding’ the propor- 
tions in which such substances may exist in different 
coals. 

It was necessary in Wheeler’s investigation to obtain 
some means of determining the relative proportions of 
readily decomposed constituents in different coals. The 
method employed was to measure the volumes of paraffins 
evolved per gram of the ash-free dry coals on heating 
them in a vacuum at 650 deg. C. A more readily applied 
method is that of determining the percentages of the 
coals extractable by pyridine. The extraction with pyri- 
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dine was carried out on from 3 to 10 grams of the dried 
and sieved coal dust in a Soxhlet fat-extraction apparatus. 
Some coals were attacked by pyridine much more rapidly 
than others, a dark burnt-amber color being imparted 
to the liquid in contact with the coal. 

Such coals usually, but not always, contained a high 
percentage of extractive matter. Other coals gave to the 
pyridine a light raw-sienna color, the solution being high- 
ly fluorescent; these coals yielded between 20 and 25 per 
cent. of their weight to solution in pyridine. This extrac- 
tion does not effect a complete separation of the resinous 
(“paraftin-yielding”) from the humus (‘“‘hydrogen-yield- 
ing’) constituents, but inasmuch as all that requires to 
be known is the relative proportions of the former in a 
number of coals, for comparison with their relative in- 
flammabilities, complete separation was not necessary. We 
may therefore according to Wheeler take the percentage 
extractable by pyridine as affording a rough measure of 
the relative proportions of readily decomposed constituents 
in the coals experimented with. The following table, 
giving some of Wheeler’s results, has been compiled from 
the figures given in his Chemical Society paper of 1913: 
TABLE 3. PYRIDINE EXTRACTIONS OF COALS COMPARED 


WITH THER RESULTS, OB} THHIR, APPROXIMATE 
ANALYSES AND RELATIVE INFLAMMABILITIES 


Relative Pyridine Volatile Fixed 
Inflammability, Extraction, Matter, Carbon, Ash, 
Deg Jo ¢ % % Ge 
995 38.8 32.7 60.8 4.5 
1005 37.9 30.6 64.7 4.1 
1015 36.2 35.7 60.0 2.2 
1020 34.9 31.6 62.7 4.8 
1025 34.7 31.4 64.3 2.8 
1035 29.7 35.0 62.0 1.2 
1045 21.9 32.4 63.1 2.5 
1055 28.0 33.5 SMT 4.6 
1065 28.1 30.8 64.6 4.1 
1075 26.4 32.8 56.4 4.1 
1095 18.0 25.0 Yuli 3.6 


A similar investigation relating to the ultimate con- 
stitution of coal by means of solvents has been carried 
out in the United States by Parr and Hadley, and the 
results have been published by the University of Ilinois 
in Bulletin No. 76, Nov. 1914. 


RESULTS oF AN ImporTANT INVESTIGATION 


The authors’ summary of their results and conclusions, 
which support those of Wheeler, is as follows: 

1. A study of solvents for the purpose of subdividing 
coal constituents without decomposition was carried out. 
Phenol was adopted as the most active solvent for the 
purpose of the investigation. 2. An apparatus was 
devised for carrying out the extraction so that the 
temperature of the phenol would be above 110 deg. 
3. The application of the method to different types of 
coal showed that coal varied widely in the amount of 
material dissolved by phenol. The amount of soluble 


‘material seemed to differentiate sharply between sub- 


divisions of coal types. On the ash and moisture-free basis 
the high volatile coals of Vermilion County, Illinois, 
give 35 to 40 per cent. of soluble material, the coals 
from Madison and Montgomery Counties in the same 
state give 30 to 35 per cent. and the low volatile coals 
of Williamson County, Illinois, show 20 to 30 per cent. 
of soluble material. 4. Extraction of coal leaves a residue 
which will not coke. The coking constituent of the coal 
is in the extract. 5. Residue and extract oxidize at room 
temperatures, and more readily at 100 deg., the rate of 
oxidation being more rapid in the residue. 6. Residue 
and extract possess an avidity for water as well as for 
oxygen at ordinary temperatures. The residue shows the 
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greater avidity in both cases. 7%. Volatile matter deter- 
minations show that the extract contains more volatile 
matter than the residue. 8. The ultimate analysis of 
the coal, residue and extract shows that the percentage 
composition of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen 
is substantially the same. 9. Destructive distillation of 
the coal residue and extract gave gases of practically 
the same composition. 10. Oxidation of the coal residue 
or extract produces a lowering in the percentage of 
volatile matter. 11. Oxidation decreases the amount of 
material which may be extracted from coal by phenol, 
and the coking properties are also decreased in proportion 
to the extent of the oxidation. 12. Oxidation of the coal, 
residue and extract is shown by the increase in the 
percentage of carbon dioxide in the gases produced by 
thermal decomposition. It is concluded, therefore, that 
the oxygen absorbed is chemically held. 


"5 
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Proper Diameter of Sheaves 
for Hoisting Rope* 


The increase in stress caused by running a rope over 
too small a sheave is unimportant compared with the re- 
sulting increase in rope wear, and considerations of 
economy can be trusted to prevent the use of sheaves 
and drums too small for the ropes. 

The economical ratio between rope and sheave diam- 
eters varies with the character of the wire in the rope and 
the type of construction. A pliable rope can run more 
economically and safely over a small sheave than can a 
stiffer rope. The committee has reports of excellent 
results from the use of a 114-in. rope over an 84-in. 
sheave, which gives a ratio of 66, whereas in many cases, 
especially in deep shafts with long ropes which usually 
ure of necessity stiffer, a ratio of 100 has been recognized 
as not too high. 

In connection with the question of sheave diameters, 
one point should be noted—namely, that it is possible to 
make the ratio too high under certain conditions, or more 
correctly stated, it is possible to make the sheave too 
heavy. This is the case frequently with turn-sheaves, 
guide pulleys, rollers, etc., on which the are of contact and 


“ 





*Abstract from “Rules and Regulations for Metal Mines,” 
by Ingalls, Douglas, Finlay, Channing and Hammond; Bul- 
letin 75, United States Geological Survey. 
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the compression between sheave and rope may be so little 
as to allow shp, the rope failing to rotate the sheave. 

Of course such a condition would cause wear and 
tend to deteriorate the rope faster than would the use 
of a smaller, lighter sheave. To decide on a suitable size 
of sheave under such conditions the following rule is 
serviceable: Suppose ‘that a ratio between sheave and 
rope diameters of 72 is considered permissible. Then a 
l-in. rope would require a 6-ft. sheave. When the deflec- 
tion is 90 deg., this same result would be obtained by a 
rule reading: Multiply the degree of deflection by eight- 
tenths and by the diameter of the rope. 

Apply this modified rule where the deflection angle 
of the rope is less than 90 deg.—that is, when the rope 
has less than 90 deg. of contact arc on the sheave—and 
as the deflection angle or arc of contact becomes less, 
the size of the sheave will decrease. Under this rule, 
for a 45-deg. deflection angle a 3-ft. sheave will be re- 
quired when a 1-in. rope is used, and for a zero degree 
or straightaway pull no sheave is needed. 


Coal Output of South Africa 


The Union of South Africa publishes its coal production 
in short tons and follows the unusual practice of announc- 
ing how many pounds there are toa ton. There are many 
states in our Union that would do well to take that pre- 
caution. It is usually impossible to glean from the con- 
text what is the size of the ton used, and in some states 
coal is sold by the long ton and recorded by the short ton. 
Yet no record is. made in the state report to inform 
the reader which ton is used. 

The record of the Union of South Africa for 1914 
follows, based on $4.86 per pound sterling: 





Value Value 

Province Tons Sold at Mine per Ton 
TYANSVABL Frag ale the ste acerca ee 5,157,268 $5,592,626 $1.08 
Cape! .\iwbeets soe canes aati 53,62 151,472 2.82 
Orange Free State.......... 699,217 928,571 1338 
Natal: UOb Sse Peers 2,567,817 4,305,566 1.68 
Union of South Africa.. 8,477,923 $10,978,235 $1.29 


The high price of the Cape and Natal coals is largely 
owing to the amount of cleaning necessary. ‘The Cape coal 
operators in August of this year rejected as waste 20.83 
per cent. of the material mined, and the Natal operators 
so consigned 26.63 per cent., whereas the rejected material 
in the Transvaal was 12.97 per cent. 
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H® calls himself a mining man 
And always speaks the title loudly, 
While in his dealings with his clan 
He acts impressively and proudly. 
So downright practical is he, 
So shy of mental acrobatics, 


The Bugbear 


By Rurus 1. STROHM 


Written expressly for 


HERE are a thousand things or so 
On which he needs some information; 
Like air compression, water flow, 
Specific heat, and ventilation. 
He ought to furbish up his brain 
On heat, kinetics, hydrostatics, 


That he regards most hostilely CoaL AGE Yet foolishly, with might and main, 
The faintest sign of mathematics. et! He scorns the aid of mathematics. 
et 


N reading, if his searching eyes 

Fall foul of vinculum or bracket, 
You see his ardent temper rise 

And hear him make a fearful racket. 
With something of the burning hate 

Displayed by madmen or fanatics, 
So is he wont to contemplate 

The varied forms of mathematics. 


AR radical is quite 
Sufficient cause to make him hectic, 
And as for formulas, the sight 

Of one will drive him apoplectic. 
He swears he cannot see the need 

Of learning rubbish like quadratics, 
And cannot be induced to read 

A book involving mathematics. 


HE does his best, by rule of thumb, 

To meet the problems that beset him, 

Nor dreams the fatal day will come 
When dullness and neglect will get him. 

With others, he would rather snooze, 
While cobwebs wreathe their mental 

attics, 

Than buckle down and learn to use -, 

The principles of mathematics. 
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SY NOPSIS—From time to time various chemical 
substances or the product of mechanical processes 
is placed upon the market with claims that 
these improve combustion, increase boiler efficien- 
cy, abate the smoke nuisance, decrease the cost of 
power, etc. A scientific test seldom fails to reveal 
the fallacy of such assertions, although certain 
mechanical processes possess a definite economic 
value if not overburdened with extravagant claims. 
The most efficient saver of fuel 1s a careful fireman. 





In discussing the subject of combustion improvers 
broadly, two general divisions present themselves natur- 
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a rank imposter or charlatan, one who knows his scheme 
is no good, but who is smooth enough to “put it over 
by hook or crook.” 

In a close analysis of the situation it is found that 
the majority of the exponents of the various devices and 
compounds on the market are not technical men. It’s 
a case of “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” One 
man who had spent a number of years in promoting a 
special process of fuel treatment to enhance its heating 
value did not know what a British thermal unit meant 
and recklessly asserted that anthracite coal had a higher 
percentage of volatile matter than bituminous, and for 
that reason his process was no good for the latter, for 
it was the volatiles he conserved. Another man _ confi- 





































































































































































































































































ally—(a) mechanical devices and (b) chemical com- dently told a mechanical engineer that he could obtain 
pounds, or a combination of some physical or chemical 150 per cent. efficiency from his device for injecting su- 
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process, illustrated by briquetting a fuel with a chem- 
ical binder, 

As applied to the generation of steam for a_ boiler 
plant, an improver of combustion or an economizer of 
fuel could be defined as “A means of evaporating more 
water per pound of fuel than could be secured otherwise, 
as obtained under standard conditions of weighing the 
water evaporated, the fuel used, ashes produced,” ete. 

In these days of constant urging on the part of Goy- 
ernment officials to conserve the natural resources of the 
country, economy in steam generation has come to the 
front. With it have come a vast number of mechanical 
devices and chemical preparations. The sponsors for 
them are for the most part sincere in their belief that 
they have a wonderful device or preparation by which a 
ton of coal can be made to evaporate twice as much 
water as it did formerly. Once in a while we come across 


perheated steam into the firebox of the boiler. And so on 
ad infinitum. 

You cannot get something from nothing. In the case 
of mechanical devices for economy in steam generation, 
they must be along well-known and approved lines, else 
they fail of their purpose. In the case of chemical binders 
and solutions they must have an inherent heat value or 
act as catalyzers, otherwise they are diluents. Let us 
proceed to a few concrete examples: 

Some years ago a man had a scheme of briquetting coke 
breeze, or coke ashes as they are popularly designated in 
the region where they are produced. His purpose was 
laudable, as there are thousands of tons of this waste from 
beehive ovens in the coke-making district accumulated 
in the years gone by which would be immediately available 
as a cheap fuel if some economical and satisfactory clean- 
ing and briquetting scheme were developed. 
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This particular scheme was comprehensive. A big 
company was to buy up all the “ash dumps” and par- 
alyze the regular coal trade by the cheapness and effi- 
ciency of its own product. Why did this most beneficent 
briquetting project fail? Let us examine the so-called 
composition fuel, analysis of which is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Briquetted Natural 
Coke Breeze Breeze 
Volatile’ matter” seein. anes nuaetcrs entree 14.52% 10.00% 
Mixed #ear bom, Wi. crc vtseeloteusbiet staan 33.51% 59.50% 
OE) oA Seber ie sagt ak ir Bh I sa ent 57.97% 30.50% 
Sul PWUy aoc eis, ee ee aie eee a ieee Pe Bae 0.80% 0.85% 
Heat) content. tale ses so cee nee 6,594 9,890 
Composition of the ash: 
Siliean(SiOs) i Gees oe eee nee 11.64% 
ATM as CATZOS) ES sietaie searcutacre came aerate 6.20% 
Plime VC CaO)! veka wage oes ee ete ee eae 15.14% 
Marsnesia. ‘(CME O's nyavis cctes Gromakineareare 0.80% 
Tron joxide' (6sO3) gies. te rato are ene Se 15.86% 


The analysis of the ash of the composition fuel shows 
that plain, everyday cement was used as a binder in the 
briquetting process, as evidenced by the lime content and 
the physical appearance of the briquette itself. It did 
not take the consumer long to “get next” to the fact that 
for every ton of fuel burned more than a half-ton of 
ashes was produced. He did not need a chemical an- 
alysis to prove to him that such a fuel was dear at any 
price. 

In this case the binder acted as a diluent, since it 
had no inherent heating value. It will be noted that 
the heat value of the composition fuel is only about two- 
thirds of that of the coke breeze in its natural state. 

More subtle and convincing is the second instance, which 
had to deal with a chemical to be dissolved in water and 
sprayed on the coal or other fuel. Besides increasing 
the efficiency of fuel 25 per cent. or more, the additional 
claims were made that the use of the solution removed 
the sulphur, prevented clinkers and solved the smoke 
problem. 

A physical examination of the solution used showed 
it had a specific gravity of about 1.05, which indicated 
approximately a 5 per cent. solution. In practice, 10 
gal. of the solution to the ton was sprayed on the fuel 
as it was fired under the boilers. At this rate, not over 
14, per cent. of the chemical at the most would actually 
get on the coal. 

Thus it will readily be seen that it must be a pretty 
active chemical to produce such amazing results in effi- 
ciency—l4 per cent. to give 25 per cent. more heating 
value to the fuel. Muirabile dictu. The chemical exam- 
ination of the compound to be dissolved in water is as 
follows: 


Silicah(SiOs) ih ate.cte sreieeehe 4.14% Magnesia (Mgyv) ..... 1.37% 
Alumina (CAGOs)Peemuers 13:39 SOG LUIS CINE ie cists cl ane 3.83% 
Calcium, (Ca). sieeve LL L0Soe Chilonines GCl)ig7 ae 22.80% 
ime (GAO) se etait 168% Water and Joss. S30 o4.- 42.94% 


Dropping the terminology, in plain English the basis 
of the compound used was calcium chloride, a byproduct 
of the soda-ash industry. Ordinarily this chemical sells 
for about 34¢. per lb., yet as a combustion improver it 
sold for 10c. per lb. A rose by any other name would 
not smell as sweet, it seems. There is a prevailing be- 
hef that saline substances like common salt, thrown on a 
fire, make it burn brighter and give off more heat. At 
least that must have been the notion of the promoter of 
calcium chloride. 

As stated previously, practical firing tests indicated 
an apparent saving of fuel when treated with the calcium 
chloride solution. It would convince the ordinary boiler 
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house fireman, but the fallacy was shown on making evap- 
oration tests. 

For instance, a firing test lasting 5 hr. showed an 
apparent saving of about 20 per cent. by the use of 
treated coal, yet an evaporative test showed that prac- 
tically the same amount of water per pound of coal was 
evaporated by the use of untreated coal as with the 
treated fuel. Furthermore, it was found that by spray- 
ing the dry raw coal with water—10 gal. to the ton— 
there was the same apparent saving in fuel as was ob- 
tained by the use of the chemical solution, yet no greater 
evaporation of water. 


Tue USE oF SALINE SOLUTIONS 


The logical conclusion was that the “joker” was in 
wetting the coal, the calcium chloride exerting no in- 
fluence whatever on the heating value of the fuel. Any- 
how, if some boiler-room men think they obtain a greater 
efficiency by the use of saline solutions sprayed on coal, 
it would be great economy to buy the chlorides them- 
selves instead of purchasing them in the form of expen- 
sive compounds. 

As for the prevention of clinkers, it is almost absurd 
to think that such small amounts as 14 per cent. of any 
chemical would exert any beneficent influence. The idea 
put forth was to combine the sulphur with the ashes 
by the use of the lime salt, but it did not work out, as 
evidenced by the following analysis: 


‘ Raw Coal Boiler Ashes 
Volatile (matter. cee ake eee ee 28.090% 3.700% 
Hixed: :Gatb oni is wie cea oenc teenth shat eee 62.260% 23.020% 
ASH Win cea ebrectaecraancter 9.650% 73.280% 
Sul pW Soe a as ee eo ey eee tens cereale 1.235% 0:378% 
Heat content, B.t.u 133209 95 ee eee 





It will be noted that there is still some combustible 
in the ashes, else the sulphur would probably have all 
been burned out. 

The flue gas from the coal treated with calcium chlor- 
ide is normal, and as far as could be determined, the 
“smoke nuisance” was not abated. This is the analysis 
of the flue gas: 5; 


By Volume 
Carbon” Gioxiden (COs). ace mvareus een ier meaner eee 7.4% 
Oxy gern "COR Wes ssc cles MS. choker ene OR vee eta ietee dette octane ane 11.2% 
Carbon monoxide (CO)F «.. 52 on < ave Wid aioe eee oceans nil 
Methane “€CEZ), ssariieenalaeerods atte oka: custap se nelale tenements Nee 0.2% 
Nitrogen. iCNis) ss oe eran 6 we etiees leaps eee ole ei enee Roar ae 81.2% 


A third gentleman spent 8 or 10 yr. in perfecting a 
briquetting scheme for anthracite culm, which corre- 
sponds to the waste from coke ovens. This was another 
laudable undertaking, but unfortunately the briquetted 
fuel did not meet the claims of the enthusiastic inventor. 

This briquetting scheme was along well-known and ap- 
proved lines, the binder probably being a coal-tar de- 
rivative. The mistake of the promoter was in the claim 
made for enhancing the heat value—as much as 100 
per cent. It would not take an intelligent consumer 
long to find out he was being “stung.” The analyses 
of some of the briquettes are as follows: 

Sample No.1, Sample No. 2, 


Anthracite Stove or 
Culm Chestnut 
Briquettes Anthracite 
Volatile: matter. sieve crete aeons aie 12.760% 12.220% 
Hixed (Carbone hunches coe eee 58.740% 77.280% 
YW) Wy EPS 5.5tS hd os tas ones a Saw: 28.500% 10.500% 
Sulphur 2. eR eee ae ee 1.007% 0.769% 
Heat content, Bite cers seid tienen 9,030 12,347 
Composition of the ash: 
Phosphoriis Ge) ea yeni te ee eee 0.020% 0.036% 
Silica: (Sis): os. se maeccuss stance eee 16.130% 4.670% 
Alumina (CA120s)9 tm vate. es ees 8.310 3.820% 
Lime (CaO) taciructene eieccnemenenn etme 0.300% 0.440% 
Magnesia. (MeO) sit. ote ae eee 0.100% 0.100% 
Iron -oxidewUMesOs) iene ere ote ee eee 1.500% 0.930% 
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it is readily seen from the analysis that there is no 
enhancement of the heating value, though the binder 
does not act as a diluent as in the first briquetting scheme. 
The briquette was bona fide in that respect, and such a 
process has a positive commercial value when not im- 
properly exploited. The chemical analysis shows that 
about 5 per cent. of the so-called binder was used, which 
in addition to the great pressure exerted in the process 
made a very acceptable briquette or eggette. 

Finally, the best combustion improver or fuel econo- 
mizer is the man who shovels coal into the boiler fur- 
nace if hand-firing is the practice. If correct methods 
of firing were introduced in the boiler room and followed 
up, there would be little need for artificial accelerators. 
The temperature of the stack gases, their composition, 
the depth of the fire, ete., have more to do with the amount 
of water evaporated per pound of coal than anything else. 

Any campaign for economy should be along these lines. 
It would appear well worth while to install portable gas- 
analyzing outfits in the boiler room to check up the com- 
bustion. ‘This method used in conjunction with the stack 
temperatures would serve to show the losses in fuel or 
the efficiency attained. 

P. W. Matthews, a mechanical engineer of Scottdale, 
Penn., has worked up an interesting chart that could be 
used to advantage in the interpretation of the results 
of the flue-gas analysis and the stack temperatures. This 
is shown herewith. 

To illustrate: Assuming that the flue gas shows 5 
per cent.-CO, and the stack temperature is 600° F., 
by referring to the chart it will be found that there is a 
loss in fuel of about 41 per cent. and that only 7.4 Ib. 
of water is evaporated per pound of coal, with the cor- 
rection noted. Again, if the stack gas shows 10 per 
cent. CO, and 500° F., the loss in fuel is between 16 
and 17 per cent., and the water evaporated (12 X 0.83) 
is about 10 lb. per pound of coal. 

In the flue gas cited elsewhere, with 7.4 per cent. CO,, 
the fuel loss is about 23 per cent. and the water evap- 
orated about 914 lb. By actual weight the water evap- 
orated was 9.2 lb. per pound of coal. 

Mr. Matthews’ chart is novel and should demand at- 
tention from those interested in fuel economy. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Today I rode through a deserted coal-mining camp. 
Only a few years ago it was known far and wide as 
the model camp of the state, but now its glory has faded 
and rack and ruin greet the eye at every turn. Any 
abandoned mining camp presents a cheerless prospect 
to a visitor, but to see this once-prosperous village so 
quickly reduced. to the last stages of decay was especially 
depressing to me because I am familiar with so much 
of its inside history. 

The founder of the camp was a true reformer with 
advanced ideas about the responsibilities attached to 
wealth, and in planning his village he left no stone 
unturned in his effort to meet all of the responsibilities 
as he saw them. One-half of the residence portion of the 
camp was reserved for men who might desire to purchase 
their own homes, and every encouragement was given 
to workers to make such purchases possible. The lots 
were sold at a price that left only a fair profit on the 
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original investment, and houses were built to suit the 
purchasers on payments spread over long periods. 

Many of the lots were sold and attractive homes sprang 
up everywhere. Still today the man who planned it all 
rests In a suicide’s grave, and all over the land men and 
women recall him as the man who induced them to make 
unfortunate investments from which they will probably 
never fully recover. A few have lived long enough to 
become convinced that the failure of the mine could not 
have been foreseen, but just after the crash, almost to 
a man, they believed that the failure was premeditated. 
Even after the founder took his life, feeling against him 
ran high, and rumor had it that the deed was the result 
of a troubled conscience. 

If unlooked-for faults had been encountered or the 
company had .been wrecked by a terrible calamity, such 
as a fire or an explosion, people might have understood ; 
but how can simple folk be expected to understand that 
the opening of a new coal field, entitled to lower freight 
rates on account of its location, may force competing 
companies into bankruptcy ? 

Nor was the lot of the founder a happy one even before 
the final crash. At one time the workers called a strike, 
and’ almost as soon as the men walked out reporters 
arrived on the scene to fill the newspapers with stories 
about the heartless mine owner who contemplated closing 
down. his-mine that he might starve his employees into 
submission and that in face of the fact that these selfsame 
employees had invested their savings in his enterprise. 
And during normal times occasionally the wanderlust 
would seize one of the workers who had invested in a 
home, and if forthwith he could not find a purchaser 
(as if such a thing were possible anywhere) he would 
begin to make remarks about the man who had made him 
a slave for hfe. In contrast to the man who desired to 
Jeave and could not, would often be found a man who 
should have been forced to leave because of violation of 
rules and regulations, yet was allowed to remain because 
the founder could not long enough get his concience under 
control to order the man out of a home which he himself 
had sold him. 

It seems a hard thing to say, but I returned home 
today firm in the conviction that the majority of mining 
men are ever destined to be homeless wanderers on the 
face of the earth, not because mine owners are indifferent 
to their responsibilities, but because fate so wills. 
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Details of Cutter Operations 


By J. F. K. Brown* 

Sometimes in the course of operating coal-cutters, 
local areas of bad roof develop. As a rule such occurrences 
are most frequently met with in those seams which have 
either a shale covering or a thin sandstone roof with 
shale above. In nearly all cases it is the management’s 
desire to keep up the roof if possible in order to avoid 
unnecessary deadwork, since when under these circum- 
stances a roof develops frequent falls because of a local 
weakness in the strata, there is a much increased cost of 
operation placed upon that section. 

Furthermore, a roof of this nature, when once broken, 
frequently is difficult to catch again, and so the trouble 
gradually spreads until it may perhaps cover a wide area. 

In one case where trouble from such a cause was con- 
stantly occurring, the following steps were taken to 
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SKETCH SHOWING HOW THE BARS WERE HANDLED 


counteract it. The seam was 4 ft. 6 in. thick, and the 
roof was a shale in which false bedding was strongly 
developed. Under normal conditions, operating a coal- 
cutter at night undercutting the seam 3 ft., this roof 
proved satisfactory, but there occasionally developed areas 
in which the shale would start falling heavily, or “run- 
ning,” as far as could be judged, through an extra well- 
developed line of bedding. 

Once this fall took place, it became a regular nightly 
occurrence to find the machine buried at this point, and 
as the face advanced farther, this broken area gradually 
widened out. It seemed possible that only after a great 
expenditure of money on extra timbering during many 
months’ work would the regular roof be again held. To 
overcome the difficulty, as soon as a soft spot manifested 
itself a policy of supporting the roof in advance of the 
coal-cutter was adopted. 
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Twelve 1-in. iron rods, 9 ft. long, were obtained and, 
with a 3x2-in. plank at least 12 to 15 ft. long, were 
brought into the workings, as was also a drill with an ex- 
tra long twist steel and a 144-in. bit of such a type that 
drilling could take place in a practically horizontal plane 
at the roof of the seam. 

With the drill, holes were driven horizontally at the roof 
about 3 ft. apart to a depth of roughly 6 to 8 ft., the 
rods being inserted and the projecting ends upheld by 
the plank, which in turn was “propped” by the usual mine 
timber. This provided a support for the roof before 
the coal-cutter came along during the night shift. 

On the coal-cutter reaching the props supporting the 
plank, they were withdrawn one by one as the machine 
advanced and reset behind it. When the coal was loaded 
out, the rods had still about 3 ft. of advance grip on the 
coal roof. The alternate rods were then withdrawn and 
drilled in again a further 3 ft. or more, until the entire 
set had been advanced to the original position ready for the 
night’s cut. This process was repeated until the roof ap- 
peared to have regained its normal strength, when the 
rods and plank were laid aside for future use. 

By this means the skin of the roof on the top of the 
coal is preserved intact, and a great deal of awkward 
work in getting rid of much fallen material is obviated. 
There is of course the extra labor involved in setting up 
the bars, but it costs less than removing the broken rock 
night after night, not to mention the loss of time in 
cutting. Furthermore, if this work can be accomplished 
during the daytime and so does not interfere with the cut- 
ting time of the machine. 


Coal on Island of Bornholm 


It has just been reported, says Commerce Reports, 
that coal in some quantities has been discovered on the 
island of Bornholm, which is not far from the coast of 
southern Sweden, but which is a possession of Denmark. 
It is probable that the presence of coal on this island has 
been known for some time, but its commercial exploita- 
tion has been retarded by the competition of other Eu- 
ropean fields. 

Because of the war this competition has for the time 
being lost its force, and two Danish geologists and a Swed- 
ish mineral surveyor have proceeded to Bornholm to look 
into the possibilities of the new field, with special refer- 
ence to marketing the fuel should it prove suitable for 
railway and industrial use. The deposits are said to be 
a short distance from Ronne, the chief town of the island. 
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Preparing Typewritten Matter 
for Blueprinting 


It is often desirable to blueprint a typewritten sheet. 
By making use of a simple but little-known kink, this 
can be satisfactorily accomplished. It is almost impos- 
sible to get a satisfactory blueprint from an ordinary 
typewritten sheet; but if, when the sheet is being writ- 
ten, a piece of carbon paper is put behind it so that the 
carbon transfers to the back of the paper, the typewrit- 
ten sheet will give a perfect blueprint. This is because 
the impression of the typewriter ribbon is reinforced by 
the carbon on the back, neither one being heavy enough 
alone to give a satisfactory print.—Hngineering and Min- 
ing Journal, 
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Experiences in 






ime-Imspection Work 


By J. J. RuTLEDGE* 





SYNOPSIS—Permissible explosives required in 
mining coal on Indian lands in Oklahoma. Ac- 
cidents due to shooting long holes, rapid firing, 
careless tamping and overcharging of holes and 
numerous other causes arising from neglect or ig- 
norance of the miner. The practice of firing 
“cracker shots” condemned. Accidents occur more 
frequently on Saturdays than at other times. 





The Southwestern District of which I, as district engi- 
neer for the U. S. Bureau of Mines, have charge consists 
of the states of Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
southern Missouri. So far as accidents are concerned, we 
have little trouble in Arkansas, and scarcely any in Mis- 
souri, but one or two accidents having occurred there 
during the past year. Most of the calls for rescue work, 
or for investigations of mine accidents, come from the 
Oklahoma and Kansas coal fields. I will briefly mention 
a few observations that I have made in these coal fields. 

By far the greater portion of the coal produced in the 
two states last named is shot off the solid with black 
blasting powder. It may not be known to all that the 
Secretary of the Interior issued an order, which took 
effect recently, requiring the use of permissible explosives 
in all mines on Indian Lands in Oklahoma, but providing 
the alternative of using black powder for shots fired by 
electricity from the surface, after everyone had left the 
mine. It was in compliance with this order that recently 
an examination in detail was made of all mines on Indian 
Lands in Oklahoma. These mines are on the segregated 
Indian coal lands, and the leases are made with the coal- 


land trustees of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 


Each lease stipulates that the Secretary of the Interior 
may, at any time, issue regulations governing the opera- 
tion of the mines. Of course these regulations always 
recognize the police powers of the state. In making the 
examination, the following dangerous practices were 
noted : 


SrrooTinc Lone Hones AND Rapip FIRING 


One of the most frequent of these practices that have 
resulted in trouble is the shooting on the solid of ex- 
tremely long drillholes. One foreman was heard to re- 
mark, “That long hole pulled that time; next time Pll try 
a little longer one and give it a little more powder. Then, 
Pll just have to set my post up the one time, while if I 
drill shorter holes I must make more set-ups, which makes 
extra work.” 

A second great cause of accidents has been the extremely 
rapid firing of the shots. Most of the recent disasters were 
caused by undue haste in shooting holes. In some in- 
stances 45 to 50 shots have been fired in as many min- 
utes. On a pitch of anywhere from 15 to 35 deg. and, 
in some cases, even 60 deg., it is difficult to imagine 
how a shotfirer can get around fast enough to fire so 





*Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute of the United States of America, held at 
St. Louis, June 8-11, 1915. 


many shots in so short a time, much less to tamp and fire 
them. 

Another source of trouble has been the careless tamp- 
ing of shots. There is little or no restraint on the man- 
ner of tamping. The Oklahoma law requires that all shots 
shall be tamped by the shotfirer, after every other person 
has left the mine. Quoting literally from a good author- 
ity: “The shotfirer, in many instances, has confidence 
in certain miners and, in some cases, allows the miner to 
tamp the shots for him, in order to lessen his own labor. 
Another trouble is that the ‘dummy’ filled with tamping, 
or stemming, which is provided by the miner is often not 
used by the shotfirer, but thrown into the gob instead. If 
a dummy is broken the shotfirer will not use it and does 
not stop to make a new one.” 

Another trouble is that resulting from two shotfirers 
firing shots on the same run. If an explosion occurs, or 
a windy shot, or a gas ignition, generally both the shotfir- 
ers are caught and either severely injured or killed by 
the accident. The shotfirers should each have separate 
runs, so that should an accident occur on one run it will 
probably not harm the man on the other run. The use 
of slack dummies, or dummies filled with coal drillings, 
has also resulted in accidents, the dust and fine coal in 
the dummies propagating the explosion or flame from the 
black powder. 


SHOOTING WITH OR AHEAD OF THE AIR 

Still another trouble is firing shots advancing with the 
air current instead of against it. This practice should be 
prohibited. In some instances, several shots have been 
fired at one time, and disasters frequently result, espe- 
cially in narrow places. Still another trouble has been 
caused by premature explosions resulting from the use of 
short fuses. Recently, several shotfirers have been burned 
and injured by premature blasts, resulting from the igni- 
tion of gas and the consequent lighting of the fuse and 
the firing of dependent shots, in advance of the opening 
shots. 

Another cause of accident has been the firing of .a 
“spht shot,” or a shot that is made by drilling a hole 
into a mass of coal that has been cracked and shattered 
by a previous shot. Frequently a hole is drilled under 
these circumstances and charged with black blasting pow- 
der. A number of accidents have resulted from this 
cause. People who are well informed on the subject 
state that the average life of a shotfirer in Oklahoma is 
two years. I think it was Mr. Wilson who advocated, a 
few moments ago, the certification of shotfirers. It would 
seem from what I have just said that the less intelligence 
the shotfirer possessed the better fitted he would be to fire 
shots under some of these conditions. 

Another trouble is shooting ahead of the air. Often 
there is a room-neck or a crosscut containing standing gas, 
and a windy shot occurs in the entry inby of these places 
and ignites the gas and the shotfirer is burned, usually 
fatally, before he can get out of the place. An additional 
cause of accident I have noticed in the Southwest is the 
use of short-cuts by the shotfirer, when making his rounds. 
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Sometimes a room has been driven through from one en- 
try to the entry above or below, and the shotfirer goes 
through these rooms in order to shorten the distance he 
has to travel. This haste does not give the gases gener- 
ated by the firing of the shots time to dissipate; nor does 
it allow the fine coal dust stirred up by the force of the 
explosion sufficient time to settle and, in this way, con- 
tributory causes to an explosion are created. 

Shotfirers should not use these short-cuts, but should 
follow the courses taken by other mine employees when 
going through the mine workings. There will be time 
enough, then, to allow for the cooling of the gases liber- 
ated by the explosion and the settling of the fine coal 
dust. The Oklahoma mining law provides for a good sys- 
tem of telephones, and I am glad to say that this law has 
been universally enforced. It has been suggested and 
one or two of the inspectors have instructed their shotfirers 
to use these telephones in the entry to notify the engi- 
neer on the surface of the progress of their work. There 
is always someone on duty on the surface when the shot- 
firer is at work, whom he can inform when he starts firing 
on an entry and again when he has completed the work 
in that entry. Then if anything happens to the shotfirer 
those on the surface who go to his aid know where to 
look for him. At times, the entire mine workings have 
been searched before the disabled shotfirer has been found 
in the least expected place. The telephones are in the 
mine, in compliance with the law, and they should be used 
for the purposes intended. About a year ago an injured 
shotfirer reached a phone in his entry, called for help 
and, receiving prompt assistance from the surface, was 
soon in the hands of the doctor. 


FAILURE TO TEST FOR GAS BEFORE FIRING 


Frequently, shotfirers fail to carry safety lamps to 
test for gas and, as a result, are burned by walking into 
a body of gas with a lighted open lamp on their head. Re- 
cently, a shotfirer working on a pitch of about 55 deg. went 
into a room, the face of which was a slight distance ahead 
of the air. Neglecting to make a test, he ignited the gas 
with his naked light and, in trying to get out of the way of 
the burning gas, fell down the pitch. This man was 
more hurt by the fall than by the slight burns he re- 
ceived. 

In the Kansas coal field, during the past winter, we 
had one shotfirer who, in two months’ time, had three bud- 
dies killed while they were firing shots in the mine with 
him. In each instance this man has escaped uninjured 
while his pardner has been killed. An interesting inci- 
dent that occurred in Kansas I will mention here 
was the escape of a shotfirer wearing a self-rescue breath- 
ing apparatus which he had fitted on his face and was us- 
ing while at work firing the shots. He reported that the 
self-rescue apparatus undoubtedly saved his life. The 
“buster,” or “opening,” or “A” shot, when coal is shot 
off the solid, has resulted in small explosions, and this 
danger was recognized in the orders of the mine inspec- 
tor and is now prohibited by the mining law. 

Speaking of mining law, I desire to mention a remark- 
able condition that I found in Oklahoma. One of the 
first things I did after reaching that field was to codify 
the mining laws of Oklahoma. There were some four or 
five regulations, which were enforced by the mine inspec- 
tor and which I assumed were in the mining law but 
could not be found when this codification was completed. 
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One of these regulations is the requirement of safety 
chains on man-trips. Another is the requirement that the 
mules be taken out of the mine at night. These were 
good measures. I found that five or six such orders had 
been issued by the inspector. They had all the effects 
of law, but were not on the statute books and yet they 
were obeyed implicitly. 

Another trouble is the “double-cracker” shot, by which 
is meant a hole drilled in a straight face of coal to a dis- 
tance of from 3 to 6, and in some cases 10 ft. and charged 
in most cases with dynamite. Sometimes, these holes 
are 12 or 14 ft. deep. I have myself measured a breast- 
auger that was 14 ft. 8 in. in length. It was so long 
that it could not be taken around a switch without bend- 
ing the auger. These holes are drilled horizontally, and, 
usually, in pairs, in the same vertical plane and from 114 
to 2 or 3 ft. apart. Of course, it would be dangerous to 
fire such holes with black powder, but the miner thinks 
that he is safe in using dynamite, which he thinks ex- 
plodes without flame, and is not apt to ignite gas or 
dust. Formerly, all the shots were charged and fired with 
dynamite; but, recently, permissible explosives have been 
used instead of the dynamite, which is one of the good 
results accomplished by the demonstration of permissible 
explosives in these mines. 


“CRACKER SHOTS” CONDEMNED 


The practice of firmg “cracker shots” has been long 
established and it would be difficult if not impossible to 
change it. The purpose is to crack the coal so that the 
miner is enabled to make a shearing with his pick more 
easily, at that point. Of course, it is necessary to exceed 
the charge limit fixed by the Bureau of Mines of 114 lb., 
when firing shots of this sort; but if one cannot get a whole 
loaf it is better to take a half-loaf, and it is far preferable 
to use “permissibles” in this manner, than to fire these 
shots with dynamite. Permissible explosives are now 
almost universally used in these cracker shots. 

Sometimes they use from four to six sticks of permis- 
sible powder, each 114 or 134 in. in diameter by 7 or 8 
in. in length. Two or three years ago I was talking with 
a miner in one of the mines where there had been a very 
serious disaster, and asked him what amount of charge 
had been used in some of the very long holes. He informed 
me that he had used 13 sticks of permissible explosive, but 
added, “That was the limit.” On my inquiring why he 
had not filled the hole to the mouth with the explosive he 
repeated his statement that 13 sticks was the limit. He 
showed, on further inquiry, that he was fully informed 
as to the danger of such shooting, for he stated that he 
would not think of firing such shots with black powder. 


User oF PERMISSIBLE POWDER 


The point I would emphasize is that when you have 
to deal with conditions such as I have mentioned, it is 
better to realize that fact and cut the cloth to suit these 
conditions. We have had excellent codperation on the part 
of the mine operators, regarding the use of permissible 
powder in these cracker shots. Of course, if you ad- 
here to the limit charge in a shot of that sort you would 
get no result in the amount of coal produced. We still 
have a little trouble with dynamite being used in these 
cracker shots; but, generally speaking, so far as my obser- 
vations go, this dangerous explosive has been almost elim- 
inated from Oklahoma mines. 
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I will refer to another curious situation that has de- 
veloped. One or two mines, using permissible in the 
proper manner, adhering to the limit charge, and blasting 
the coal down in workmanlike manner after it has been 
undercut by a mining machine, have continued to fire the 
“brushing shots” in the roof, with black powder. The 
brushing shot is generally fired after the coal has been 
blasted. The permissible explosive is quicker in action 
than black powder and, in the immediate vicinity of the 
drillhole, does shatter the coal much more than black pow- 
der would. ‘That is to say, the coal is crushed finer in the 
circumference of the drillhole when permissible is used, 
than is the case with black powder, especially, if the hole 
has been overcharged. To fire the black powder into a 
cloud of fine coal dust suspended in the air is a dangerous 
practice. But, in this mine, black powder was used only 
in the brushing of the roof, and generally only one brush- 
ing hole was fired, to each machine cut made. The old 
saying is that “A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link.” This practice was the weak link which might cause 
disaster in that mine, although all other operations were 
safe. However, the use of the black powder in this mine 
has recently been discontinued. 


FREQUENCY OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING ON SATURDAYS 


Another rather remarkable thing is the number of ac- 
cidents that have occurred on Saturdays. The shotfirer 
is in the mine after everybody has left. He does his 
work anywhere from 4 to 12 p.m., and so many accidents 
happen on Saturdays that our men, in the danger season, 
never leave the rescue stations, on these days, until one or 
two o’clock a.m. Some of the Kansas rescue men have, 
as a result, reached a mine within forty minutes after an 
explosion. The only way that I can account for the fre- 
quency of explosions on Saturdays is that the shotfirer 
is in haste to complete his work on that evening. 

I remember now that last July we had one on the sec- 
ond, and had just about completed our inquiry into that 
one when we had another on the sixteenth. It was the 
same way this season, and I believe it must be that the 
shotfirer is in a hurry to get out and is careless or hasty 
in his work. A man certainly is careless when he shoots 
ninety shots in forty-five or fifty minutes, as was done 
in a recent case of a shotfirer’s explosion. Those who 
have fired shots know that they cannot be tamped and fired 
in that time. 

But, I am glad to report some advances in the Kansas 
field ; they have at the present time, certainly two, possibly 
three, electric-shotfiring systems. Two of these have been 
in use for some time. The other one, I think, has only 
recently been introduced. We still have in Oklahoma the 
electric shotfiring system, which has been in use in one 
mine—Alderson, 38—for four or five years. In talking 
with the miners in Kansas, especially the foreign-born 
miners, I have been interested to learn that they were 
nearly all in favor of the electric-shotfiring system. I 
could not understand the reason for this until I went be- 
low and looked over the conditions, and it seemed to be a 
fact that the output had increased about 100 tons per 
day, after the introduction of those systems. Investigation 
showed that a man could fire more shots than he could 
under the other system, as formerly the shotfirer would 
only fire two or three in each working place. But I 
think the men in Kansas lately made an agreement limit- 
ing the number of shots to three in each working place 
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when firing electrically; we have always had that rule in 
Oklahoma. 

It is impossible to use chain mining machines on the 
steep-pitching seams, so that most mines are using a post- 
puncher machine instead, and with the use of permissible 
explosives, the practice is spreading. Rooms, as well as 
entries, air courses, and all narrow places are cut by means 
of a post-puncher, either overcutting or undercutting the 
coal, but little shearing is done. One or two remarkable 
and economic results have obtained from the use of the 
post-puncher. In overcutting, the drawslate has been cut 
out by the use of this machine, and the cutting has been 
thrown into the gob. It has been found, after this over- 
cutting, that the fine coal made has been clean enough 
for marketing without washing, and all are interested in 
this method of mining that avoids the necessity of wash- 
ing the coal. 

In some of our mines having the best discipline the su- 
perintendent requires that a shotfirer shall spend at least 
four hours in the mine, and this rule has reduced the num- 
ber of accidents, as it requires him to take more time for 
his work. I have operated mines, in times past, in the 
Springfield district, in Illinois, and I think that is the 
most suitable coal I have ever found for shooting off the 
solid. To my knowledge, there are some of the grandsons 
of the old original miners that are now mining there. 
But shotfirer’s accidents are rare in that district. How- 
ever, I am not so strong for solid shooting as formerly. 
I have given these few rambling remarks drawn from my 
own experience in the last two years and a half, in mines 
on the Indian lands in Oklahoma. 


Cutting Out the Mica 


It has been found from experience that in many cases 
the sparking of motor commutators can be prevented by 
cutting out a part of the mica insulation between the 
bars. A V-shaped slot is cut, the bottom of which is 
about 3% in. below the surface of the copper, while a thin 
strip of mica is left at each side. The leaving of this strip 
of mica at the side of the slot prevents the formation 
of an electrical connection between adjacent bars by any 
accumulation of carbon or other material in the slot. 

There seems to be a tendency in some cases for the 
mica to wear down more slowly than the copper, and if 
this occurs there will be sparking. This should be stopped 
by cutting out the mica as suggested. 


Am Application 


Among a number of applications received recently by 
a large coal-mining company was the following ortho- 
graphic gem: 

Sir: I have bin informed by the Engr. Agency that 
you are in need of a Transetman. I would lke to ac- 
cept a passisian of that kind if you think me caperable 
of holding the passion. 

IT have had Six Years experence in R.R. Const. and 
Loc. and am a fairly good drausman and have bin in mines 
with Mineing Engr. good many times. Can furnish you 
with rep. if need to. Yours Verry Truly, 

P. S. Can report in verry Short notice 5 days. 
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A Wome-eMade Boring Jack 
By Sim CG. Rreynoups* 


It is frequently found necessary in mine work to drill 
vertical holes in the roof. For the spads in engineering 
work a brace and bit will usually suffice where the hole 
to be drilled does not exceed 14 in. in diameter and 3 
or 4 in. in depth. 

But where wider and deeper holes are required for 
the insertion of trolley hangers, signal or telephone wires 
or any wiring that has to be hung from the roof, the 
drilling of such holes is sometimes a difficult task by 
the ordinary method. This is particularly so when the 
roof strata are flinty or extra tough, and the strength 
of two men is often required to do the work. Under many 
conditions it is even then an exceedingly slow process. 





















A SIMPLE AND: EFFICIENT BORING DEVICE 


These considerations in part prompted the designing of 
the device shown in the accompanying illustration. ‘This 
simple arrangement has been found quite efficient for 
the work intended. 

As the illustration shows, the device is built on the 
lines of the ordinary lever-jack, and while it requires 
two men to do the work, one at the drill and the other 
at the lever, this is largely compensated by the extra 
speed with which holes may be forced in. Furthermore, 
if properly constructed the device may be easily moved 
from place to place, one man being able to carry the out- 
fit. This is a decided advantage when drilling is to 
be done in a roadway where hauling is going on. 

Holes closely bored in the uprights and lever and pro- 
tected by metal bushings to prevent undue wear, with an 
cihicient and easily removed cotter-pin, obviate any possi- 
ble difficulty in driving the hole reasonably straight. The 
occasional easy adjustment of the lever in or out, up or 
down, as the needs may require, neutralizes the natural 
tendency of the pressure point to describe an are and 
thereby prevents the bit from “binding” in the hole. 





*Houston, Penn. 
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Naval Coal Requirements 


That probably 200,000 tons of coal a month would be 
required by the navy between Panama and Manila in 
time of war and that this would have to be either Po- 
cahontas or Welsh was set forth by Capt. A. P. Niblack, 
U. 8S. N., before the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. Captain Niblack’s paper was a plea 
for preparedness. 

Assunung that a fleet consisting of 30 battleships, 20 
of our largest cruisers, 40 destroyers, 20 colliers, 3 supply 
ships and the fleet repair ship “Vestal” made a leisurely 
voyage from Panama to Manila by way of Honolulu, Mid- 
way and Guam, a distance of 10,000 miles, Captain Nib- 
lack calculated that the fleet would consume 18 tons 
of coal and 314 tons of oil per mile going at a speed of 
only 10 knots,.or a total of 202,000 tons of coal and 36,- 
800 tons of oil. In addition it is estimated that the fleet 
would be in port a total of ©0 days and that it would con- 
sume 1,000 tons of coal and 160 tons of oil daily, making 
a total of 30,000 tons of coal. In his paper Captain 
Niblack presented the following tabulation : 


é Sea Miles Coal Oil 

Panamasitoe Maeda lena nse 2,265 49,000 8,500 
In -POPGsOm days ict e eae tie eee ee 5,000 800 
Magdalena to Honolulu.......... 2,543 55,000 9,500 
In. port ye cdaysS aise eee ee ee 5,000 800 
Honolulu to Guam via Midway... 3,450 74,700 13,000 
Int port.chOrdayis= ccc hae eee eter 10,000 1,600 
Guam) toda lai cos eee ns 1,542 33,500 5,800 
In "portelopday Stier ren tee OMe 10,000 1,600 

TOtal 6, neh ates Rieeaet nope tena te 10,000 242,200 41,600 


To show the amount of fuel left over at the end of the 
voyage Captain Niblack said: “Taking from the Naval 
Pocket Book the bunker capacities of all the ships enu- 
merated as comprising this fleet, adding to it the carry- 
ing capacities of coal and oil of the 20 colliers and com- 
paring the sum with the consumptions of fuel in the fore- 
ging table, we have, in tons: 


Coal Oil 
In DUNMKSrsiae «hee oe es 129,000 16,900 
AS CAT BOs o Fik eter aee ees REP eee Seek OR Ieene 120,000 38,100 
TOtd] shee iets te heen eke eine: erm een emer 249,000 45,000 
Consumeédeas=pen table. a heen ete eine . 242,200 41,600 
FEW taxi b ale care Meee TS I A Pics a5 Sap Clonteee 6,800 3,400 


“The margin remaining as shown is uncomfortably 
small, and we are at once confronted with the problem of 
the 240,000 tons of coal and 40,000 tons of oil required 
to get the ships back to Balboa. The bunker coal for the 
colliers can be obtained from Singapore or Australia, but 
only Welsh or Pocahontas coal serves for naval use. ‘The 
problem, elementary as it may seem, is extremely compli- 
cated even in time of peace. What it would be in war 
is another matter, but it illustrates the profoundly grati- 
fying fact that we have wisely given our ships a large 
steaming radius and, more wisely still, have gone in for 
government-owned colliers and supply ships, while every 
other navy in the world has to rely on chartering. With 
adequate supplies of coal and oil at Honolulu, Midway 
and Guam, we may attain the desired mobility of the fleet 
even in war, provided we adequately fortify Guam and 
Midway. 

“In time of war the high speeds required in scouting 
and protecting would increase enormously the demand for 
fuel, and the 10 knots’ speed for the fleet shows how nar- 
row is the margin, as it gives the minimum easily increased 
by leaps and bounds under stress of weather or war opera- 
tions. It is estimated that probably 200,000 tons of coal 
would be required along this route in wartime.” 


December 11, 1915 
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Rates im 


By J. W. Dawsont 





SY NOPSIS—The freight increase in West Vir- 
gimia is for the purpose of relieving the railroads 
from the necessity of reducing freight rates in 
Ohio. The writer alleges a conspiracy of the 
Pennsylvamia R.R. and the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
against the West Virginia operators. 





The proposed change in freight rates is the greatest 
crisis that has ever confronted the State of West Vir- 
ginia. It will involve each year more than the Virginia 
debt, and yet that has been regarded as a critical mat- 
ter for the state. The coal produced in West Virginia 
is 50 per cent. more valuable than the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the state, and the coal industry annually brings 
into West Virginia about half as much money as is on 
deposit in all the banks of the state combined. 

The panics of 1907 and other years were caused by a 
fear on the part of the banks in one section that they 
would be unable to get any more cash if they let out 
what they had on hand. If that is true, what would 
happen if they knew 50 per cent. of their deposits, $75,- 


000,000 annually or $250,000 daily, would be cut off 


next year; yet this is the amount that the coal industry 
brings to West Virginia, and the shutting off of this 
inflow of money would create such a panic as has never 
been seen or dreamed of in this state. 


Wuat Ipte Mines Woutp MEAN To WEST VIRGINIA 


But the crisis does not confront only the 450 coal 
companies, but also in as large or larger degree the 80,- 
000 mine laborers, the 250,000 women and children who 
are dependent on them, laborers in all other walks of 
life, the farmer and his laborers, and the wholesale and 
retail merchants. It will even affect the state by re- 
ducing the revenue from taxation. 

The 450 coal-operating concerns will be injured to 
the extent of $5,000,000; the miners and their families 
will lose $55,000,000, or 11 times as much as the op- 
erators. About 95 per cent. of the $75,000,000 for which 
the coal of West Virginia is sold comes from without 
the borders of the state. If the coal industry of West 
Virginia should be destroyed and the railroads of the 
state thereby lose their largest tonnage and revenues, 
will not the merchant and manufacturer be required to 
pay higher freight charges on his wares? And will not 
passenger rates be advanced likewise to make up the 
deficit to the railroad? 

If West Virginia could have freight rates.as favorable 
as Pennsylvania in marketing her coal, the coal lands of 
the former state would not then be only worth from 
$100 to $200 per acre while lands in Pennsylvania, con- 
taining less valuable coal, are valued at from $1,500 to 
$2,000 an acre. The valuation for taxes in West Vir- 
ginia would after the change be about $2,000,000,000 
instead of $1,250,000,000. 


*Abstract of paper read before the West Virginia Board of 
Trade, Fairmont, W. Va., Oct. 19 and 20, and entitled ‘The 
Coal Crisis.” 


+Charleston, W. Va. 


Now what threatens the very existence of this busi- 
ness? Not the proposed 15c. advance in freight rates. 
That is only the last straw that may break the camel’s 
back. The real danger that threatens the state is the 
illegal combination of railroads and coal operators and 
coal miners of other states, which has done for years 
and still is doing everything it can to destroy the coal 
industry of the state and will, through it, destroy other 
business in West Virginia. 

When the 200,000 or more coal miners and thousands 
of coal operators of Ohio, western Pennsylvania, In- 
diana and Illinois meet each two years to discuss wage 
agreements, much time in their deliberations is devoted 
to ways and means of “destroying West Virginia’s coal 
industry,” and no mention is made of destroying that 
of other states. This is a matter of record in the printed 
proceedings of their conventions. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPERATORS DESIRE TO CLOSE WEST 
VIRGINIA MINES FoR 50 YEARS 


A few years past one of the principal officers of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. testified before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the lake-rate cases, known as _ I. 
& S. No. 26, that “the opening of the West Virginia coal 
mines was an economic blunder and should have been 
postponed fifty years.” In this he voiced the sentiments 
of the officials of the Pennsylvania R.R. and most coal 
operators of western Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, 
and they will, if they can, close our coal mines for the 
next fifty years. 

Some years past the president of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. called into his office the coal operators along 
his line and told them bluntly that they must increase 
the price of coal 25c. a'ton at the mines or he would 
increase the freight rate 25c. a ton to Atlantic Coast 
points for the reason that they were shipping too much 
coal into New England via Lamberts Point and Atlantic 
Coast vessels and that they were taking the business and 
tonnage formerly handled by the Pennsylvania R.R.1 

You will observe no consideration was given to the 
coal industry of West Virginia or the earnings of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., but that the anxiety was to pro- 
tect the business and earnings of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
None of us will, I believe, think that the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. would take such action voluntarily. 

Then, about the year 1901, W. M. Page, one of our 
largest coal operators, desiring to develop valuable coal 
lands and wishing to have some of his associates in 
either Baltimore or Philadelphia test the coal, loaded a 
car of it and billed it out over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., and that common carrier refused positively to move 
this car forward at any price, for the reason that the 
Pennsylvania R.R. did not permit the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. to handle coal routed into Eastern cities. 

I am wondering if you are conversant with the fact 
that neither today nor at any previous time in a great 
many years can coal mined along the Chesapeake & Ohio 





1The president of the Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. in his 
letter of Nov. 27 emphatically and unequivocally denies hav- 
ing made this statement. 
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Ry. in West Virginia be shipped into Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York or intermediate cities where it should 
find the best markets. Not for the reason that the dis- 
tances are too great. This coal does move into Detroit, 
Mich., Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn., which dis- 
tances are just as great. Not for the reason that we 
cannot market coal in territory nearer other coal fields, 
for West Virginia coal is marketed in and through the 
coal-producing states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois. But the only reason why our coal cannot be 
marketed in the Eastern cities is that influence is ex- 
erted over the railroads in West Virginia by the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. and its associates to such an extent that 
our railroads are not permitted to do business where 
that business will affect adversely the tonnage or earn- 
ings of the Pennsylvania R.R. 

About the year 1900 the largest railroads, acting with 
the large coal companies of Pennsylvania, Ohio and In- 
diana and other large financial interests, directed the 
principal coal roads of West Virginia to stop by force 
the development of coal properties in our state, and 
this policy was undertaken by the roads of West Vir- 
ginia between the years 1900 and 1904, by tearing side- 
tracks away from coal tipples, arbitrarily refusing car 
supplies, refusing car track and switch connections for 
new developing mines and by other equally illegal meth- 
ods until the people became so wrought up and so many 
complaints had been made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to the courts that the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Co., the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and others in this illegal 
combination realized the necessity of discontinuing for 
the time being those high-handed practices. 


A Consptracy TO CRIPPLE BY FREIGHT RATES 


Then, a few years later, this illegal combination find- 
ing that it could, and had for years, kept West Vir- 
ginia coal out of the Eastern cities, conceived the idea 
of forcing the West Virginia railroads, against the will 
and judgment of their operating officers, to increase 
freight rates on coal to the Great Lakes “for the pur- 
pose of keeping West Virginia coal out of the Western 
market.” This question was appealed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with the result that the efforts 
of the illegal combination were again frustrated. 

Now this same combination, believing that the “pen- 
dulum had swung back” in favor of permitting railroads 
to do as they pleased, has mapped out a plan by which 
it hopes to force West Virginia railroads to apply 
such unreasonable charges for the handling of our coal 
that it will be impossible to market our product in com- 
petition with Ohio, Indiana and western Pennsylvania. 

And in this connection it seems to me the trunk-line 
railroads are determined not to permit the Department 
of Justice of the United States or the various state ad- 
ministrations to give them a rest, for it seems that as 
soon as the public begins to talk in favor of fair treat- 
ment of the railroads, the railroads in turn begin the 
unfair treatment of the shipping public, as in this case. 

We should have no quarrel with the coal operators of 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio for attempting to have 
their coal rates reduced if they thought them unreason- 
ably high nor with the Pennsylvania R.R. for keeping 
its rates up if it can, but when these two interests com- 
bine to force up West Virginia rates, which are satis- 
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factory both to West Virginia coal producers and West 
Virginia railroads, it is high time to fight the increase. 

When a few years past the destruction of the coal in- 
dustry of Ohio was threatened by unwise legislation, the 
people of Ohio remained indifferent and the “Green 
anti-screen law” was passed. Then the Ohio railroads, 
realizing that they might be compelled to lower freight 
rates, combined with the coal operators of Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and proposed to save the situation by 
an increase of freight rates on coal shipped from West 
Virginia. Until then the railroads of West Virginia 
had not thought of raising freight rates or complained of 
their being too low. 

As an evidence of the fact that the present move to 
destroy the coal industry of the state is not one involving 
rates on coal or profits or earnings of West Virginia 
railroads, or one originating: even with the officials of 
those roads, let us see just what led up to the present 
proposed demand for higher rates on our products. 


CoNFERENCE AT WHIcH INCREASE WAS PLANNED 


A few weeks past an operating officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. and the legal representative of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. arranged with a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a conference between them 
and a “few friends.” When the date set for the con- 
ference arrived, I am told, there appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 11 railroad officials, 
representing the Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R., the Bal- 
timore & Ohio R.R., the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry., the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., the Hocking Valley 
Ry., the New York Central & Hudson River R.R., the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., the Wheeling & Lake Erie R.R. 
and the W. P.1; 7 coal operators representing western 
Pennsylvania, 4 from the No. 8 District of Ohio, 2 from 
the Hocking Valley District, 2 from the Pomeroy Dis- 
trict; and 27 or more other railroad officials and coal 
operators of Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 

And they met, not with a view of adjusting freight 
rates on Pennsylvania or Ohio coal or on the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R., but to have the rates on West Virginia coal 
increased. 

These gentlemen by argument or written petition at- 
tempted to prevail upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to take such action as would increase the rates 
on coal from West Virginia without increasing the rate 
on coals from other states, giving as their reason for 
this action that it was their desire to bring about a con- 
dition of affairs that would give to the coal operators 
and the railroads of Pennsylvania and Ohio better mar- 
kets and greater profits and prevent West Virginia coal 
from being profitably mined north and west of the 
Ohio River. 

It should be borne in mind that at this important con- 
ference no West Virginia coal operators were invited 
or were present, even though it was their business and 
theirs alone which was under consideration. 

It should likewise be borne in mind that this confer- 
ence of the Interstate Commerce Commission did not 
originate with, nor was it requested by, the representa- 
tives of any railroad of West Virginia or any coal op- 
erator of West Virginia, but by an attorney for the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and a vice-president of the Penn- 


1Possibly by W. P. is meant the West Maryland Ry. 
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sylvania R.R. and of the New York Central & Hudson 
River R.R., thus showing conclusively that the combina- 
tion was acting in opposition to the interests of West 
Virginia. 

The petition filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission states plainly and shows conclusively that the 
object of these gentlemen and that move were not to bene- 
fit the railroads of West Virginia, but to destroy the 
coal industry of the state and to cripple hopelessly the 
railroads of West Virginia. 

The Ohio operators, taking advantage of the depres- 
sion in the coal business during the past year, demanded 
of the railroads and through the Ohio Corporation Com- 
mission’ a reduction in freight rates on coal within the 
State of Ohio, giving as a reason that the operators of 
Ohio could not do business in competition with West 
Virginia operators under present freight rates, notwith- 
standing the fact that those rates have been in effect in 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania for a great number of 
years and that the year 1913 was conceded to be one of 
the most profitable years to the coal operators and coal 
industry of that state. 

Moreover the production of coal within the State of 
Ohio has increased under those rates from 18,988,150 
tons in the year 1900 to a tonnage of 36,200,527 in the 
year 1913, or an increase in 13 years of about 90 per 
cent. This shows conclusively that the coal industry of 
Ohio was developing satisfactorily until the “Green anti- 
screen law” was passed by the Ohio Legislature during 
the winter of 1913. As I have already said, this law 
put the coal operator of Ohio out of business. 

The operators of western Pennsylvania and Ohio set 
up the plea that it is necessary to increase freight rates 
on West Virginia product that they may receive a rea- 
sonable price for their coal at the mines, but under the 
present freight rate and transportation conditions which 
have existed for years the operators of Ohio receive about 
$1.09 for their coal at the mines and those of western 
Pennsylvania about $1.12 per ton, while the operators of 
West Virginia obtain for a much higher grade of coal 
only about $1.03 per ton, which would not indicate that 
it was necessary in the interest of fairness to establish 
a greater differential in the freight charges on coal mined 
in these several states. 

If the controversy now confronting us was one of rail- 
road revenues or earnings and if the railroads of West 
Virginia actually needed or claimed that they require 
additional revenue, the question would be entirely differ- 
ent, but the officials of our railroads would not dare to 
make any such claim in face of their official reports which 
have recently appeared in print and which show con- 
clusively that they are earning good profits on their in- 
vestments. 


RAILROADS IN WEST VIRGINIA ARE MAKING PROFITS 


Their stock has increased in value many hundred per 
cent. in the space of a few years; for instance, the stock 
of the Kanawha & Michigan Ry. was purchased and sold 
at about 11lc. about 16 years ago, while now it is worth 
and brings on the market about 88, an 800-per cent. in- 
crease in value in 16 years, or 50 per cent. a year. I 
know of no coal company or other enterprise in the state 
making such a showing. With the Kanawha & Mich- 





1Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 
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igan and Chesapeake & Ohio showing a good net earning 
on stock that represents no original investment and the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. showing a net earning of about 
8 per cent. on stock that was sold and purchased at 
five and six dollars a share and now sells for 117, West 
Virginia railroads could not and do not claim they 
must have higher rates for necessary revenue. The pro- 
posed increased rates must therefore be for some other 
reason. . 

If by chance the coal operators of West Virginia could 
continue doing business under this advanced freight rate, 
it would be necessary for them to decrease the amount 
of wages paid their employees and curtail expenses in 
every other way to absorb this 15c. advance in rate. Thus 
if they continue to ship coal in the same quantities as 


at present, there would be an annual loss to the state 


of this 15c. a ton, or about $11,000,000 annually, so 
long as this advanced rate was in effect. For the op- 
erators of West Virginia do not have it in their power 
to require the users of West Virginia coal to pay the 
additional freight charge, as they have no control over 
the price at which their coal is sold either at the mines 
or at destination, that being determined entirely by the 
price at which the customer can purchase coal mined in 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 

It should be borne in mind during the consideration 
of this entire matter that it is in no sense a controversy 
between the coal producers of West Virginia and the 
railroads of West Virginia, but the contest is really be- 
tween the State of West Virginia and all its citizens 
on one side and the Pennsylvania R.R. and the coal op- 
erators of western Pennsylvania and Ohio and the State 
of Ohio on the other side. Therefore every man within 
West Virginia should enlist in the battle. 


West VIRGINIA SELLING CoaL AT Low Priczs 


It is because of the illegal and criminal combination 
that West Virginia operators are forced to sell at the 
mines the best coal in the world at the lowest price in 
the world. No one will claim, I believe, that this is 
done voluntarily by West Virginia operators or that they 
are less aggressive, less intelligent or less capable of 
coping with market conditions than the operators of 
other states, but notwithstanding their ability and ef- 
forts, their high-grade coal was sold last and previous 
years at prices which netted West Virginia something 
like $8,000,000 less than they would have received for 
the coal shipped out had they been permitted to market 
their coal under as favorable conditions as some of the 
other states, which are now claiming that they are dis- 
criminated against by the railroads in favor of West Vir- 
ginia, which is not true. 

I believe this board could not do anything which would 
benefit the State of West Virginia as much as to em- 
ploy the best attorney obtainable, who would appear for 
and in the name of the Board of Trade of West Virginia 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and defend 
this state against this great injustice, and further ap- 
pear before and demand of the Federal Department of 
Justice an investigation into this entire question and a 
prosecution and a conviction if possible of the individ- 
ual men connected with the Pennsylvania R.R., the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and others for their attempted il- 
legal restriction of the commerce originating in West 
Virginia and passing into other states. 
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Anthracite Section A. I. M. E. 


The Pennsylvania Anthracite Section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers held its fall meeting in 
Scranton in the clubhouse of the Engineers’ Society of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania on Dec. 4. H. M. Crankshaw, 
general manager of the Harwood Coal Co., presented a 
paper on “Mining and Ventilating Thick Pitching 
Seams.” In this he described the methods of working 
the Mammoth bed which he has introduced at the Har- 
wood colliery and which give a reduction in the cost of 
extraction, a larger percentage of prepared sizes and an 
increased recovery. 

William Griffith gave a description of the results of 
tests of models of the mine-roof supports developed by 
him. These consist of timber cogs filled with concrete. 
They show great strength and elasticity. 

Hugh Archbald exhibited a chart showing the results 
of some of his investigations into the loss of time at 
collieries. An investigation of one colliery, extending 
over a month, showed that the majority of delays in the 
forenoon were caused by inside troubles, while in the 
afternoon the larger part of the loss of time was owing 
to delays in the breaker. 
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Freight Congestion at New York 


What effect the freight congestion that is enveloping 
the New York tidewater will have on the coal situation 
is as yet uncertain, but there is no division of opinion 
that should the Atlantic coast be visited by severe win- 
ter storms the trade will be facing a serious shortage of 
coal. It is estimated by railroad officials that there are 
more than 40,000 cars of freight lying on the sidings 
of the various roads leading to New York. Most of this 
freight is for export and is held back by the shortage of 
vessels. Among it are many cars of coal consigned to 
New York and Philadelphia. It is estimated that one 
of the large anthracite carriers alone has about 500 cars 
among the number, and it was also said that about a 
week ago the Pennsylvania R.R. had 1,800 cars on side 
tracks waiting an opportunity to move. Shipments 
along the Baltimore & Ohio were said to be quicker than 
on some of the other roads. 

Shipments from the hard-coal regions, usually requir- 
ing an average of three days, now take upward of two 
weeks. It was also said that some cars of hard coal 
had been delayed two weeks, although the coal had been 
for several days within 50 mi. of New York. Shippers 
of bituminous complain of having boats waiting at the 
docks for coal. Delay on shipments of soft coal is gen- 
erally greater than that,on hard coal. 

Kfforts are being made by the railroads to relieve the 
situation, and to that end a meeting of the presidents 
and vice-presidents of the railroads reaching New York, 
Boston, Portland, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport 
News took place in New York last week. The confer- 
ence appointed a committee of operating officials to deal 
with the situation. It will seek the codperation of ship- 
pers as well as steamship companies to expedite the 
movement of export freight. 

A committee representing the exporters of the city 
has also been formed and will confer with the railroad 
representatives. This committee will make a formal pro- 
test to the railroad representatives against the filing of 
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the notice with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that on and after Jan. 1, 1916, the number of days 
of free storage will be reduced from 30 to 15 days. 

Embargoes have been declared by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western on eastbound freight intended 
for export, except shipments for which vessels have al- 
ready been engaged, by the Pennsylvania on all flour 
and lumber for export or to be lightered at New York 
and by the Baltimore & Ohio on all iron and steel prod- 
ucts for export at New York. In addition it is ex- 
pected that other roads will inaugurate similar embargoes. 

How the railroad officials view the situation is set 
forth in an address made by George Dallas Dixon, vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Pennsylvania R.R., 
made before the International Trade Conference at the 
Hotel Astor on Dee. 6, when he said: 


The export freight situation which has suddenly developed 
at the Port of New York is far from satisfactory to the rail- 
roads, to shippers and the country generally. The export 
traffic in the past has grown by leaps and bounds until every 
transportation company, both rail and water, has found itself 
unequal to the task of handling it satisfactorily. What will 
be the situation six months from now if this traffic continues 
to grow as it has in the past few months? And certainly it is 
reasonable for us to suppose that it will continue to grow 
possibly even more rapidly. The American nation must stand 
ready to help supply the markets of the world, but if we are 
to do this, we must be prepared. 


It is estimated by C. C. McCain, chairman of the 
Trunk Line Association, that of the 40,000 cars either 
at the terminals or on the lines consigned to New York, 
approximately 90 per cent. will require lighterage de- 
livery. Mr. McCain said that no figures that had been 
submitted showed the number of cars loaded with coal 
lying between New York and the coal regions. 

The Pennsylvania, in a statement issued on Nov. 30, 
said that at various points in New Jersey there were at 
that time 2,746 cars of freight for export and lighter- 
age at New York. The Lehigh Valley on Dec. 2 re- 
ported having at the New York terminals 3,970 cars 
of freight undelivered, of which 3,580 cars were waiting 
for ships. Of these latter, 1,372 cars were unloaded, 
the contents of 2,014 cars were being held on piers and 
in warehouses and that of 194 cars had been unloaded 
on the company’s property in Jersey City. 

Under date of Dec. 7 the L. V. R.R. issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The Lehigh Valley R.R. has placed an embargo on ship- 
ments of the following commodities consigned to New Yori: 
harbor delivery: Export, domestic and coastwise shipments 
of hay and straw. Export, domestic and coastwise carload 
shipments of wire of all kinds, nails of all kinds, iron and 
steel rails. Export and domestic carload shipments of loco- 
motives and parts thereof, machinery and all iron and steel 
articles. Shipments of the foregoing will be accepted which 
are billed before Dec. 7. 


The C. R.R. of N. J. at the same time announced: 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey has placed an em- 
bargo on all export traffic, also on hay and straw, and on 
locomotives and parts thereof, consigned to all New York 
deliveries. Shipments of the foregoing billed before Dec. 6 
will be accepted. 


The committee appointed by the railroad presidents 
also issued a statement under this date as follows: 


The representatives of the several roads advised that there 
had been an increase of from 400 to 600 cars on their respec- 
tive lines or at their terminals, as compared with the condi- 
tions at the time of the previous meeting. It was ascertained 
that the embargoes which had been previously announced had 
relieved certain of the roads only to a limited extent and that 
the situation as a whole had not been improved and that ad- 
ditional embargoes had been found necessary by the Lehigh 
(Valley R.R. and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
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SYNOPSIS—The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
and Iron Co. closes down the Florence mine as a 
result of the strike. In Illinois the union decides 
that the exclusion of militiamen from the mines 
and the union is unconstitutional. Charles 8. 
Keith testifies at Kansas City that he paid $20,250 
for the purpose of corrupting the union. The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. publishes the list of 
causes for which men may be discharged without 
notice. 





The employees of the Lawrence and Stanton collieries in 
the anthracite region, comprising about 1,000 men, went on 
strike on Nov. 23 endeavoring to make the Harleigh-Brook- 
wood Coal Co., a Madeira-Hill operation, accede to their de- 
mands. When the matter was brought before the conciliation 
board, the men were directed to return to work in three days. 
The men are then to present their grievance to the company, 
and if no agreement can be reached, the questions at issue 
will be heard by the board at its meeting of Dec. 6. The 
mines have only been in operation a short time, after being 
abandoned for several years. 


Unions Behind in Special Assessment May Vote 


The international officers of the United Mine Workers have 
declared that no local union shall lose its representation at 
the international convention in January by reason of unpaid 
special assessments. On Sept. 1, 1913, a special tax was laid 
upon all members for the conduct of the eastern Ohio and 
Colorado strikes. This was operative for two months, but by 
a referendum vote the assessment was extended and remained 
in force until June, 1915. Many of the anthracite unions be- 
cause there was no check-off fell behind in the collection of 
the special assessment, which amounted to 50c. a month per 
capita. Some unions are behind $6,000 to $7,000, and the men 
in such unions are glad that their delinquency will not bar 
their delegates from voting. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. discovered that 
Charles Novak, a breaker boss, was selling jobs to foreigners 
for work under his supervision. He was fined $50 and sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

Some of the workmen having refused to join the union, 
1,000 men in the Beaver Meadow colliery of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. refused to work with them, and the mine closed down 
in consequence. After being idle two days, the men agreed 
to return to work pending an adjustment of the matter. 


Florence Miners on Strike Are Locked Out 


The strike ot the men of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
and Iron Co, at Adrian and Florence, referred to in the pre- 
ceding issue of*‘Coal Age,’ still continues. On Nov. 30 Lucius 
W. Robinson, the president, posted a notice at Florence stat- 
ing that as the men had gone on strike Nov. 22 he would 
not attempt to operate the mine during the winter. He 
called on the men to remove their tools. Mr. Robinson re- 
calls the fact that on the signing of the scale agreement of 
1912 the Florence employees refused to work under that in- 
strument for several weeks. 

The men get much comfort out of the fact that the com- 
pany declares it is losing $500 to $1,000 a day each day the 
mines remain idle. They think it is vain for the company to 
hope that this money will be refunded by the union or the 
men, and they believe that the assurance of continued loss 
Wiles testhe. i.) 6 P. GC. and I. Co. anxious. to settley “i..k. 
O’Loughlin, of Clearfield, is the final umpire if the case is sub- 
mitted to arbitration as the agreement requires. 


Attitude of Union to Militia in Illinois 


The law forbids any discrimination against men who be- 
long to the state militia. Recently five men were expelled 
from Local Union 644 for membership in the militia of Illi- 
noig, one of the men being a local secretary of that union. 
This was done under the district constitution, Sec. 26 Art. 14, 
which states that “any member belonging to a secret-service 
organization, a private detective agency, the Boy Scouts, the 
Civic Federation, state militia or National Guard shall be 
expelled from the United Mine Workers of America.” 

The men expelled demanded reinstatement in the local, 
restoration to their positions in the mine and reimbursement 
from the union for all time lost. Frank Farrington, the 
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president of the district, recommended that these demands be 
granted, but the local tabled the paper on Oct. 1. On Oct. 4 
the five men caused the arrest of all three members of the 
mine committee and charged them with five violations of Sec. 4 
Art. 23 of the Military and Naval Code of the State of Illi- 
nois. 

On Oct. 16 a committee appointed by the district €xecutive 
board of the union visited Hillsboro where the men were ex- 
pelled and proceeded to consider the situation. It reported on 
Nov. 1 that Sec. 2 Art. 14 of the International Constitution 
read: “Mine managers, top foremen, operator’s commissioners, 
persons engaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors and mem- 
bers of the Civic Federation or Boy Scout movement shall 
not be eligible for membership.” They held that the district 
constitution conflicted with this provision, especially since at 
the first biennial convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America the constitution committee was asked to recom- 
mend.the exclusion of militiamen from membership in the 
union and refused. 

The committee held that Sec. 26 Art. 14 of the district 
constitution was null and void as far as its references to 
the militia and National Guard were concerned. This de- 
cision while open to much question is the best way out of 
the difficulty and has been approved by Frank Farrington. 
The committeemen declared that compliance with the law 
was the better plan, that the charges against the union of 
lawlessness could only be met by circumspection and obedi- 
ence in this matter and that to violate the law would give 
the operators an excuse for violating it also. 


Large Bribes Offered to the Union in Kansas 


Alexander Howat, president of district 14 of the United 
Mine Workers, is pressing the suit for slander which was 
noted in much detail in ‘Coal Age,” page 805. Charles S. 
Keith, president of the Central Coal and Coke Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., testified before a commissioner that he had paid 
$11,250 on one occasion and $9,000 on another to obtain a favor- 
able clause in the contract with his miners. Mr. Keith was 
president of the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation and paid the larger amount in 1910 and the smaller 
in 1912. His testimony was that the money was given by him 
to Joseph H. Hazen, an independent coal operator of Mul- 
berry, Kan., for payment to Alexander Howat and Fred Holt, 
respectively secretary and treasurer of the Oklahoma district. 

The contract clause mentioned provided for an arbitrator 
to pass on questions between the operators and the employees. 
Mr. Keith testified that H. H. Holmes, a Chicago detective, 
had first suggested the means of obtaining the desired clause. 
He then engaged Holmes to obtain it. 

Mr. Keith testified that the money, given in check and cur- 
rency to Hazen, was advanced by the Central Coal and Coke 
Co. and later paid back by the association. Testimony some- 
what similar to this was given when Mr. Keith was sued 
at Fort Smith, Ark., by the Bache-Denman interests for an 
accounting of the association funds. Howat denied that he 
received the money from Hazen, in depositions which he gave 
then. 

Howat’s suit is directed against C. S. Keith, J. H. Hazen, 
W. J. Jenkins, of the Western Coal and Mining Co., Edward E. 
Riley and Ira M. Fleming. 


Costly Blackmailing of a Miner in Oklahoma 


Michael Broshears, a miner, brought suit against the Dei- 
mal Coal Co., of Dewar, Okla., which blacklisted him. He 
was without work from Nov. 27, 1914, to Apr. 1, 1915. The 
company has been ordered to compensate him for every day 
the mine worked between those dates. The case has been 
before numerous arbitration boards and commissions and was 
finally settled when Judge Evans, of Booneville, Ark., acting 
as third member of the latest board, decided in favor of the 
miner. 

Offenses Meriting Discharge Without Notice 


One of the agreements between the miners and the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Co. required that the company should 
post a statement specifying what offenses would be punish- 
able by dismissal without previous notice. The offenses 
named are violation of law, changing checks on mine cars 
or loading out another’s coal, theft of supplies, changing 
working place without orders, willfully loading out slate 
and other impurities with coal, abuse and neglect of ani- 
mals, intoxication and bootlegging, carrying detonating caps 
at mines where shotfirers are employed, indecent or immoral 
conduct, fighting, carrying concealed weapons, three days’ 
absence without permission, except in cases of illness, and 
sleeping on duty. 
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Contributory Negligence and 
Assumption of Risk 


Two of the features of our common law we have always 
iooked upon with some suspicion—contributory negligence 
and assumption of risk. It always seemed that if the 
employer was in any degree responsible for an accident, 
he should foot at least a part of the bill, and it ap- 
peared also that the workingman was really not always 
altogether aware of the risk he ran or a free agent in ac- 
cepting it. 

So the new Pennsylvania act removing these common- 
law defenses looked not by any means wholly illogical 
and unfair, and it had the merit of shifting the burdens 
onto the shoulders which were broader and better fitted 
to bear them. With these pious reflections most of us 
have been willing to admit that the operator who was little 
if in any way at fault for an accident should pay the 
whole bill. 

But the Court of Appeals in New York has just reversed 
a decision of a lower court and has declared that when 
a man turned up his collar, pulled his hat down over 
his eyes and tried to cross the street and was run down 
by an auto truck, the company owning the truck should 
not pay for the loss. He did not use “ordinary care,” 
they say, which is the same as saying he was negligent in a 
contributing manner. He also must have assumed the 
risk, or he would not have attempted to cross the street 
when express wagons were running. 

So the courts revive the old common-law defenses in a 
peculiarly objectionable manner. No one could find fault 
with the courts for proving friendly to their favorite coun- 
sel, but the interesting matter is that those papers 
that have unsparingly condemned the common-law de- 
fenses in the mine and the mill now look upon them as 
judgments of Solomon—on the street. 

And why? ‘The auto-truck man can as readily avoid 
hitting the pedestrian as the latter can avoid being hit. 
The contributory negligence is nearly equal, but the pe- 
destrian is a lhttle less neghgent than the auto-truck 
man, for he cannot watch the auto truck without turning 
his head, while the driver has a good chance to see the 
pedestrian, because when the two are near one another, 
the pedestrian is straight ahead and in full view. 

In the mine, however, the negligence of the miner is 
usually about a thousand times greater than that of the 
foreman. He should be in his place about a thousand 
times as long and have many times the opportunity to 
examine the roof. It is not a case of equal negligence 
of miner and foreman, but of a trifling failure on the one 
hand and a gross oversight on the other—if of course there 
is any negligence at all. 

Besides, neglect by the foreman even if proved is not 
as damnatory to the employer as his personal neglect. 
Negligence in supervision is always a smaller negligence 
by far than one in action, and if the contributory negli- 
gence rule is to be wiped out, it should first exclude cases 
of negligence in action like that of the truck driver and 


later extend to negligence in prevision and superintend- 
ence. But it appears that the public as usual uses horse- 
sense about its own affairs and sob-sense about the affairs 
of others. 

The public will be a long time realizing that the same 
thing constitutes justice for the ordinary individual as 
for the mill owner and the mine operator. The failure 
to realize this is why domestic servants and agricultural 
laborers are excluded by the present act in Pennsylvania, 
and it explains why the whole battery of the common law 
may be used to break down the plea of a plaintiff injured 
on the public street, but may not be raised if he is hurt 
in a mine or a mill. 

West Virginia Freight Rates 

Col. J. W. Dawson has written to Coal Age criticizing 
an editorial which appeared on Nov. 6 and declaring that 
it was erroneous in that it denied that the Eastern coal 
trade of West Virginia was threatened by the railroads. 
Colonel Dawson demands that Coal Age meet his dec- 
laration that the railroads were proposing to raise rates 
on Eastern traffic as well as on Western. At the time 
when the editorial was written Colonel Dawson’s re- 
marks in full had not arrived at the editorial desk, and 
the statement of the editor was based on the excellent, 
though not complete, brief of Colonel Dawson’s paper cir- 
culated by the West Virginia operators. 

But the reader of the abstract of Colonel Dawson’s 
paper, published herewith, will see that according to 
his statement the threat to add 25c. to the freight rates 
East dates back some years. The following letter from 
L. W. Johnson, president of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
in answer to a quotation from Colonel Dawson’s com- 


munication to Coal Age carries its own message: 

I have your letter of the 17th instant, in which you quote 
a statement which you claim was made by Col. J. W. Dawson, 
of Ward, W. Va., as follows: “My address at Fairmont stated 
positively that the president of the Norfolk & Western R.R. 
had notified the coal shippers along his line that he would 
probably advance the freight charges on Tidewater business 
25e. a ton to prevent their shipping coal in greater quantities 
into New England.” 

If the gentleman made such a statement it is false, and I 
positively deny having made such a statement as I am accred- 
ited with. 

The shippers on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western 
and Virginian were advised that a change in the bunker 
rates was contemplated, and at their request a conference was 
held with representatives of the three railroads. After full 
consideration, the shippers were notified that the proposed 
tariff would not be filed. This is all there is of it. 


It is obvious that an increase in freights east is not 
now contemplated, so that the menace greater or less 
to West Virginia trade apples, as Coal Age stated, only 
to the coal directed west. But Colonel Dawson’s fears 
of a general rise in freight rates east and west justify 
him in his apprehension that the coal trade of the whole 
state is threatened with restrictions, though it cannot 
convince him, surely, that it is approaching complete 
annihilation. 

In fact, as recently as Sept. 13 of this year the shippers 
of the three railroads mentioned in Mr. Johnson’s letter 
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were advised that the roads contemplated an advance in 
rates from $1.40 per gross ton to $1.50 per net ton, which 
is exactly 25c. per 2,000 lb. ton. After a conference was 
held in the Philadelphia office of the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. it was decided by the carriers that they would not 
file any such tariff with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Colonel Dawson likewise objects to the intimation that 
his line of argument does not receive the support of the 
bulk of the West Virginia operators. Our surmise that 
they could not approve it he assures us is incorrect and 
gives some evidence to prove it. So Coal Age is obliged 
with much reluctance to give up the idea that the oper- 
ators do not view matters. from Colonel Dawson’s view- 
point. 

Colonel Dawson’s remarks to the State Board of Trade 
on the conspiracy between the railroads and coal com- 
panies are interesting. There is no reason to doubt that 
the personnel of the conference as outlined by him is 
correct. It is quite likely that the railroads feared that 
the attack of the Ohio operators on the freight rates 
in that state would result in wrecking the coal-freight 
trade in Ohio, which is the best business the railroads 
have in that and every other state. Rather than see 
Ohio rates reduced 30c. or 40c. per ton as looked prob- 
able, rather than face reductions in other states follow- 
ing Ohio’s lead, the railroads probably figured with much 
wisdom that an increase in West Virginia rates would 
prove a more desirable consummation than a reduction 
in Ohio and elsewhere. 

Possibly the Ohio operators were summoned to find if 
they would cease their action before the Ohio Public Util- 
ities Commission if the West Virginia rates were in- 
creased and perhaps they agreed. No one seems to know. 
But certain it is that it would be better for West Vir- 
ginia to suffer an increased rate of 15c. than to face a 
30c. to 40c. decrease in the rates of neighboring states 
without any countervailing reduction in the “Mountain 
State.” 

A smaller reduction in West Virginia would probably 
take place if the rates were reduced as liberally in Ohio 
as has been indicated, because West Virginia would be 
driven quite generally from the market by any such dif- 
ferential, and the railroads of the state would have to 
meet the attack by lowered freight rates. So the rail- 
roads would suffer heavily in Ohio, and almost as heavily 
in West Virginia, because in that latter state coal is al- 
most the only freight. West Virginia operators would 
not only lose trade, but the railroads would also lose in 
their receipts per ton of coal hauled as well as in its 
gross volume. Clearly the change would be helpful to 
no one but the consumer in neighboring states, and even 
he would suffer as he always does when business is done 
without profit. : 

Perhaps the West Virginia people losing the railroad 
earnings formerly spent in that state and losing in the 
declining profits of the operators also will realize that 
it would be better to leave the matter of the freight- 
rate increase where it stood. ‘To do so will hurt only 
the West Virginia coal operators and not the railroads 
of the state. But the coal men stand to lose whether 
freights are raised in West Virginia or lowered in Ohio. 
If under the new arrangement the railroads in West 
Virginia are compelled to lower their freights, then both 
in its railroads and in its mines West Virginia will 
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feel the effect of the lowering of the freight rates in Ohio. 
No wonder if the Pennsylvania R.R. estimated that 
this would be suicidal and preferred to see prices raised. 
That there was no conspiracy against West Virginia is 
shown in its readiness, if the report be indeed true, 
to raise Pennsylvania rates also so that only Ohio will 
profit. This will bring Pennsylvania operators who have 
suffered severely from unreasonable rates into the strug- 
gle. The Pennsylvania R.R. apparently is acting solely 
from opportunism. Ohio is wroth and must be appeased ; 
West Virginia is demanding the present differential and 
must be mollified. So Pennsylvania must suffer. 

It is time for Pennsylvania, not embittered or divided 
but not yet united, to fight for its right to mine coal and 
to have a ton-mile freight rate which is equitable. Penn- 
sylvania has suffered from West Virginia competition, 
and now it is assured that Ohio will be hereafter a more 
formidable competitor than in the past, and such things 
will always happen so long as the railroads seek the 
easiest way and do not establish a ton-mile rate based 
on the costs of transportation. 

But Colonel Dawson, who believes there is a conspiracy 
between the Pennsylvania R.R. and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., will doubtless be much surprised that the railroad 
in question has been reported as ready to injure the trade 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. by increasing Western freight 
rates from the Pittsburgh district. This intention, if 
really true, argues antagonism rather than conspiracy. 

The Ohio operators, both east and south, seem well 
justified in continuing their action before the Public 
Utilities Commission as it is hkely that only there will 
they obtain relief. As the State of Ohio will be blind to 
the destitution beyond its borders, it is likely that its 
action will not be modified by any sympathy for West 
Virginia miners or operators. It will be more “thor- 
ough” in its action than would for instance be the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with its larger national re- 
sponsibilities. And yet that commission recently lowered 
anthracite rates severely, in one case 80c. per ton. 

It would seem that West Virginia would feel safer by 
far in accepting the rates of the railroads which operate 
through her valleys and which therefore are interested 
in her welfare than in depending on the action of a com- 
mission in a neighboring state which is simply interested 
in the securing of reasonable rates in Ohio regardless 
of the effects elsewhere. The cry of such a commission 
is, “Hew to the line, let the chips fall where they may.” 
What may happen to the railroad and coal business both 
when the commission gives its decision might spell the 
word “crisis” in larger letters than the printer of Colonel 
Dawson’s pamphlet has seen fit to employ. 

Colonel Dawson and most West Virginia operators be- 
heve that the trouble in Ohio is not from the constant 
freight rates, but from a variable introduced in the end 
of 1913—the run-of-mine law. But Colonel Dawson says 
the trouble in West Virginia will be from the constant 
opposition of the railroads, not from the variable intro- 
duced in 1915—the raised freight rate. As a matter of 
fact the union and the railroads are together to blame 
for Ohio’s fate, and he would be bold who would mark 
the proportion. Whether Ohio suffers principally from 
high wages or high freight rates is a matter of opinion 
on which Ohio and West Virginia can if they are willing 
go on arguing forever. A wise man will keep free from 
such an interminable, inconclusive argument. 
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A Folding. Cot Room 


Where space is lacking, a folding cot room may be 
installed which takes up when folded an area of only 
6 in. by 7 ft. The illustration shows how the room is 
arranged. The bed folds back against the wall. The 
chair, the table and the stool can be collapsed so as 
to make up the minimum space. ‘Two sides of the room 
are made by curtains that are suspended from swinging 
rods, and a light pole resting in sockets at the ends of 
these rods will sustain a third curtain which, with the 
wall in the rear, will complete the cot room. The chair, 
table and stool are enameled in white. 

There is of course a first-aid cabinet which hangs 
against the wall. The box consists, not of tin, but of 
No. 20 gage auto-body steel, electrically welded, dust-proot 
and suitably enameled. By reason of its strength the 
case defies injury. As will be seen, at the top are 12 
rolls of absorbent cotton, each in its separate sterile 
ease. On the left are 20 separate packages of 6x36-in. 
sterile gauze. The central portion contains 2 wire-gauze 
splints, a package containing 5 yd. of 1-in. adhesive 
plaster, a rubber tourniquet, 6 cotton applicators in a tube 
and 12 tongue depressors. The rolls in the right mid- 
compartment comprise 12 1-in., 6 2-in. and 3 3-in. gauze 
bandages. Passing through slots in the mid-compartment 
and suspended in these are nickel-plated scissors and 
thumb forceps. 

The medicaments at the bottom comprise 2-0z. bottles 
of 3-per cent. alcoholic iodine, of 4-per cent. boric acid, 





INTERIOR OF FOLDING COT ROOM 


of aromatic. spirits of ammonia, of jamaica ginger, of 
castor oil and 2 3-o0z. tubes of burn ointment, composed 
of vaseline and bicarbonate of soda. A medicine glass 
and dropper complete the outfit. 
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Instead of a book of instructions a somewhat complete 
set of suggestions is fixed to the inside of the lid, at the 
base of which is space for the resident physician’s name, 
address and telephone number. Great care has been taken 





ROOM WITH FIRST-AID EQUIPMENT IN PLACE 


to keep all the gauzes separate and sterilized. The fold- 
ing cot room and its whole equipment are manufactured 
by the First Aid Equipment Co., of 16 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 
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Beneficial Fund of Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. 


The beneficial fund of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co. dates back to 1884, when the employees contributed 
$8,253.61 and the company $9,351.99. The contribu- 
tions of both remained reasonably constant, and in 1904 
the employees were giving $11,440.64 and the company 
$9,853.66. From that time the employees and company 
put an increasing amount into the treasury year by year 
until in 1914 the employees were contributing $37,962.83 
and the company $29,439.65. 

From 1884 to 1914 inclusive the company paid into the 
fund $458,253.58 and the employees $468,253.55. From 
miscellaneous sources $47,074.12 was obtained, but $10,- 
255 was from a sale of securities in 1904, The gross 
receipts in the 31 years were nearly a million dollars, 
the actual figure being $973,581.25. By the present 
date the million-dollar mark must have been largely ex- 
ceeded. 

Benefits have been paid already to the extent of $916,- 
898.92, and the miscellaneous expenses have been $30,- 
111.48, making a total outgo of $947,010.40. The total 
benefits and expenditures in 1914 reached $982,235.40, 
which left a balance of $8,654.15 due to the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. There was a cash balance in the 
treasury till 1901. In the years 1902 to 1907 inclusive 
the fund owed the company money. Then followed three 
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more years when the fund had a balance, but since 1910 
the fund has been in debt to the company from $6,043.82 
to $9,376.91. 


Company Pays 0.8c. PER Ton 


The present rules of the fund require the contributions 
to be made monthly, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
giving 0.8c. for every ton of commercial coal produced 
by the company, the inside workmen contributing 0.8 
per cent. of their earnings and the outside workmen 0.4 
per cent. But no workman is required to pay more than 
$1 in any one month. All contributing workmen who 
may be accidentally injured when actually engaged in 
the service of the company are éntitled to the following 
benefits : 

If the disability lasts more than a week, the injured 
shall receive half the wages of the class of workmen to 
which he belongs for a period not to exceed 6 months for 
any one accident. If, however, the physician of the 
fund certifies under prescribed regulations that the ac- 
cidental injury is such as to disable the employee from 
performing any regular occupation that will enable him 
to earn half the wages of his class of workmen, then 
the person so disabled may in the discretion of the 
trustees receive a sum that will bring his earnings up 
to an amount not to exceed one-half the wages of his 
class of workmen for each month of such disability for 
a period of not more than 24 months from the date of 
the accident. Claims for benefits not made within 12 
months from the date of the accident are considered as 
absolutely lapsed. 

In case of an injury resulting in death, $50 is paid 
for funeral expenses, and as in case of injury, a sum 
equal to half the wages will be paid for 18 months from 
the date of the accident to the widow, orphans or de- 
pendent relatives of the deceased or relatives on whom 
the deceased was dependent, payment being made to any, 
all or either of them as the board of trustees elects. 
If there is no widow, orphans or dependent relatives of 
the deceased or relatives on whom the deceased was de- 
pendent, the benefits lapse and the amount remains as a 
part of the beneficial fund, but so much as is requisite 
for funeral expenses and proper costs incident to the 
disability by accident is paid by the trustees. The rules 
require that when a contributor is killed, notice in writ- 
ing of the existence of beneficiaries must be served on 
the trustees within 12 months after such member’s death. 
If this is not done, the nonexistence of such beneficiaries 
is treated as conclusive and the benefits are regarded as 
absolutely lapsed. The rules also provide that no dis- 
ability shall be compensated by more than $50 per month. 


STRINGENT RULES FOR THE PROVING OF CLAIMS 


Benefits are paid only if the foreman of: the work at 
which the employee was injured files with the trustees a 
certificate signed by him stating the time at which the 
accident occurred and the fact that the man injured was 
engaged at that time in the service of the company. More- 
over, the physician of the fund must file a certificate with 
the trustees stating that the accident is such as to disable 
the man injured or, in case of death, that the cause was 
not disease but accident. If, however, the man injured 
feels himself aggrieved by the refusal of the foreman 
or the physician to sign the necessary papers, he has a 
right to appeal directly to the board of trustees. 
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All money paid into the fund must be placed in charge 
of the board of trustees, which is appointed from time 
to time by the president of the company, who is re- 
quested to choose it partly from the officers of the com- 
pany and in part from business men of experience and 
reputation in or near the mining region. ‘The board is 
required to publish a report of receipts and expenditures 
at least once a year, and the members receive no pay 
for their services. 

The rules provide that the physicians of the fund shall 
be appointed from time to time by the vice-president of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. from the practicing 
physicians in the region. No charge is made for cer- 
tificates, and the contributors to the fund engage and 
pay such physicians as they select. 

The workmen all contribute to the fund, principally on 
account of the low benefits assessed. The employees of 
at least one other company have petitioned to have a 
similar fund started. But no workman is compelled to 
contribute to the fund, and after any semimonthly pay 
he can apply at the Lansford office of the company and 
receive the sum deducted from his pay. Thereafter no 
deduction will be made, the man’s name will be stricken 
from the roll of the contributors, and he will not be en- 
titled to any benefit till he has made another payment. 

The fund is believed to be ample to meet all claims 
likely to be made upon it. If, however, it is found that 
the benefits can be increased, the trustees will have power 
to make the change. 
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Compensation Notes 


The Iowa act relating to employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation has been declared constitutional by the 
Iowa Supreme Court in a decision rendered in the case of 
George Hunter, a coal miner, against the Consolidated Coal 
Co., appellant, of Colfax, Iowa. The ruling of the lower 
court was reversed, the Supreme Court declaring that the 
coal company had the right to introduce evidence that ft 
was blameless for the injury to Hunter. 

Alunter was an employee of the coal company and was 
injured by a fall of coal while in that employment. The 
case was tried in the Jasper County District Court, which 
held that Hunter was entitled to $100 as damages with inter- 
est at 6 per cent. from July 24, 1914. The coal company ap- 
pealed from this decision, alleging that the new employers’ 
liability law under which the award was made was uncon- 
stitutional in that it took away from the employer his right 
to prove to a jury that he was in no way to blame for the 
accident. 

In the lower court Judge John F. Talbott ruled that the 
coal company could not make such a showing and denied the 
defendant a jury. The Supreme Court held to the contrary, 
however, and declared that under the new liability law of 
Iowa the employer is not precluded from making this defense, 
pointing out that the lower court erred in not permitting the 
coal company to come in and give evidence to a jury that it 
was not at fault. The case was remanded for a new trial on 
that point. 

The Supreme Court says that the employer has the right 
to defend his case by showing that he was in no wise at 
fault for the injuries which the miner has sustained and 
which he charges are the fault of the defendant. In deciding 
that this defense is forbidden by the act the trial court erred, 
and for that reason the decision must be reversed. The 
case is remanded to enable the appellant to make such 
defense, assuming the burden of proof thereon, and to plead 
contributory negligence by way of mitigation of damages 
if advised to do either. In all other respects the decision below 
was held to be right and the validity of the statute under con- 
sideration was affirmed. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that the lower court put 
a wrong construction on the law when it refused to permit 
the coal company to present evidence before a jury that it 
was entirely guiltless and that the injury was the result of 
the plaintiff’s.own negligence. The opinion, which filled 90 
typewritten pages, is the longest ever filed in the Iowa Su- 
preme Court. 
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Handling Cars on Pitches 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the recent discussion of 
the methods of handling cars on pitches and in response 
to the inquiry of Mine Superintendent, Coal Age, Oct. 
23, p. 687, I am glad to describe for him what we called 
a “McGinty wheel,” which was mounted in a block and 
chained to a post set at the head of the incline, as shown 
in the accompanying figure. 

In this description I assume a moderate inclination 
of the seam, the mine being opened by means of a slope 
driven on the full dip of the strata. Levels or gang- 
ways are driven to 
the right and left 
of this main slope, 
and the “McGinty 
rooms,” as we called 
them, were driven to 
the rise off the gang- 
ways. The success of 
this method depends 
on keeping the 
rooms straight and |. 
maintaining a good track. In the case I have in mind, 
the rooms were driven up as stalls with wide pillars 
between them, the crosscuts being driven from each 
room so as to meet about halfway in the pillar. This 
was necessary in order to reduce the distance of handling 
the coal in the long crosscuts where no track was laid 
and cars could not be taken. 

When a room was first turned, and until it was driven 
up about 60 ft., a snubbing rope was used to lower the 
cars to the level. A post was then set at the head of 
the room and a McGinty block employed to lower the 
cars as the room was advanced beyond this point. A 
double track was laid in each room to permit the empty 
car going up to pass the loaded car coming down. 

The McGinty block shown in the figure consists of 
an iron sheave A 15 in. in diameter and 4 in. wide, 
having a groove 3 in. deep in its face. This sheave is 
supported in a strong wooden frame B made of 3x12-in. 
plank. An iron pin C 11% in. in diameter and 18 in. 
long passes through the center of this block and holds the 
sheave in place. The pin is prevented from turning by 
a 1%-in. bolt that passes through the sole-piece of the 
block and a hole bored in the pin, as indicated in the 
figure. A screw thread is turned on the upper end of 
the pin to receive the brake handle #. As this handle 
is turned, its shank bears down on a collar or sleeve 
f that surrounds the pin C and which, in turn, presses 
against the brake-block D, which serves to control the 
speed of the wheel and the descending cars. The pipe 
section # is 2 in. in diameter and about 6 in. long. 
As shown in the figure, the McGinty block is secured 
to the post by a strong iron chain. The post itself 
is set in hitches cut in the roof and floor and is tightly 
wedged. This post is moved up as the face is advanced 
every 4 or 5 yd. . 


“McGINTY BLOCK” FOR SELF- 
ACTING INCLINES IN ROOMS 
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The first rope used in a room is about 150 ft. in 
length, the surplus length being wound in a neat coil 
and laid on the car. When the room is advanced a 
sufficient distance, another coil 250 or 300 ft. in length 
is substituted for the old one, which is used in shorter 
rooms, as required. 'The length of the second coil is 
adjusted to the distance the rooms are expected to be 
driven. This system answers well on pitches varying from 
7 to 20 deg. R..J. Brown. 

Fernie, B. C., Canada. 


Average Working Days in 
" Coal Mines 


I have been interested in reading the editorial in your 
issue of Oct. 30, page 715, on the loss of wealth resulting 
from idle time in the coal mines of the United States, 
and I note that you have picked out two particularly 
horrible examples—namely, Arkansas and Oklahoma— 
as having worked only 174 days during 1913, or about 
55 per cent. of the possible working time. 

Would it not have been pertinent in this connection 
to have quoted what has been effected in the anthracite 
region of Pennslyvania since the operating companies 
established the custom of allowing the spring discounts. 
This custom was adopted in 1901 and was for the purpose 
of inducing consumers to purchase their supphes for 
the following winter during the discount months when 
ordinary demand is hght and when operation and trans- 
portation are not liable to interruption by inclement 
weather. It was believed, and results have proved the 
accuracy of the belief, that this would also tend to a 
more even distribution of the working time throughout 
the year, so that there would not be so much idle time 
during the summer and a feverish attempt to keep up 
with the demand in the winter, with its “peak load.” 

The reports of the United States Geological Survey 
show how this scheme has worked out to the benefit of 
the mine employees. In the 10 years from 1892 to 1901 
the average time worked in the anthracite region was 
179 days, the fewest days in one year being 150 in 1897 
and the largest number 198 days in 1892. The year 
1902 is eliminated from the comparison because of the 
protracted strike in that year, but from 1903 to 1913 
inclusive there was only one year in which the average 
working time fell below the best year in the earlier 
period. 

In 1906, when a suspension of about 60 days pending 
the renewal of the wage contracts took place, the average 
number of working days was 195. This was in fact 
the only year in which the average working time fell 
below 200 days, whereas in the earlier period there was 
no year in which as many as 200 days were worked. 
From the minimum in 1906 of 195 days, the average 
ranged as high as 257 in 1913, with a mean average for 
the entire period of 220 days. The average working time 
since 1903 has exceeded that of the 10 years preceding 
1901 by 41 days, or 23 per cent. 
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To what an extent this has equalized the distribution 
of the shipments throughout the year is shown by the fact 
that, in 1913, 50.3 per cent. of the shipments were sent 
out during the winter months and 49.7 per cent. in the 
summer months. During the five months of 1913 that 
the discounts were in effect, the shipments from the 
region were 28,789,730 tons. Of this amount the sizes 
above pea that were subject to the discounts amounted 
to 61.6 per cent., or approximately 17,740,000 tons. 
As the average reduction per ton during the period was 
30c., it can be easily deduced that these concessions cost 
the operating companies approximately $5,320,000. 

EK. W. Parker, Director, 
Anthracite Bureau of Information. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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Labor im Mining 


Letter No, 11—The discussion brought about by Hugh 
Archbald’s article entitled “Why Are Strikes at Coal 
Mines of Such Frequent Occurrence?” Coal Age, July 24, 
p. 124, shows this to be a vital subject at the present 
time. The discussion also shows how unanimously the 
present practices of the United Mine Workers are con- 
demned. I think, however, that those who have discussed 
the subject have failed to realize, or at least to bring 
forward, the fact that the union of mine workers has 
accomplished one aim for which the organization was 
formed. The primary object of all labor organizations 
is to increase the rate of compensation per unit of effort, 
and this has quite generally been accomplished, though 
usually with loss to the individual. 

The average mine superintendent does not object to 
paying his men high wages. Indeed in some cases, as has 
been shown, operators have been compelled by the existing 
wage scale to pay a lower rate for a certain class of 
labor than they otherwise would. But with the growth 
of the union and the increase of its power and influence, 
its officers have adopted many practices that are obnoxi- 
ous. As 8. A. Driver points out in his letter, No. 8, 
Aug. 28, p. 349, operators do object to the mine workers 
depriving the owner or his agents of the right to hire and 
discharge their employees at will. I recall two instances 
that occurred in my own experience as superintendent 
of mines in the Southwest, which illustrate this point. 


Struck A LARGE FEEDER OF GAS 


The Mammoth No. 1 mine was our second largest 
producer. The mine was quite gaseous, and it happened 
that in driving the sixth-west entry we passed through 
some faulted coal that developed a strong feeder of gas 
at the roof. This died out, however, in a few days 
and was not considered dangerous until a cold spell in 
December, when so much gas was given off as to give a 
good cap in a Davy lamp. By the construction of a tem- 
porary wooden bridge the entire air current was carried 
past this point in the hope of diluting and rendering 
harmless the gas coming from the feeder. 

On the morning following the building of this bridge 
I drove out to the mine and, after talking over the matter 
with the mine foreman and fireboss, decided that it would 
be unsafe to work the entry inby of where the gas was 
given off, except with locked safety lamps. Not having 
sufficient lamps to give the men, I directed the fireboss 
to order them out of the entry until the lamps could be 
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obtained. The fireboss did this, walking down the entry 
to the sixth-west parting, where he established a “dead- 
line.” 


DEMANDED THE DISCHARGE OF THE FIREBOSS 


It so happened that the fireboss was persona non grata 
to the pit committee at that time, and the men demanded 
his discharge, claiming that he had “deal-lined” the 
entry while the men were still at work therein and 
that he was therefore “incompetent.” Upon my refusal 
to comply with their request, the miners came out on a 
strike which was clearly a violation of the union contract. 
In response to my arguments the union officials said that 
they would not take the responsibility of ordering the 
men to return to work under a fireboss who they claimed 
was incompetent. The state mine inspector being called 
into the controversy advised me to discharge the fireboss, 
although he would not openly say that he regarded him 
as incompetent. As this occurred in the midst of the 
busy season, the company was rightly demanding coal. 

I reasoned that my only excuse for discharging the 
fireboss would be to say that he was “incompetent,” 
which would mean practically the breaking of the man 
for holding a similar position in the future. After due 
consideration, I absolutely refused to grant the men’s 
demands, and following three weeks of idleness, they 
returned to work under the same fireboss. 


DEMAND FOR REINSTATEMENT OF ONE DISCHARGED 


About six months later the mine foreman discharged 
the son of this fireboss for alleged carelessness and im- 
pudence. In the meantime the pit committee had been 
changed, and the new committee was now friendly to 
the fireboss, whose influence resulted in a strike being 
called, the men demanding the reinstatement of his son. 
These incidents show the desire of the union to control 
the employment and discharge of employees of the com- 
pany at will. 

Another incident of a slightly different character illus- 
trates the same point. It occurred at another mine of 
which I had charge, in the Southwest. The boiler plant 
at this mine was in bad shape, the boilers were all over 
20 years old and much weakened by the fact that the 
feed water used was strongly acid and a poor quality 
of slack was burned under the boilers. The conditions 
at the mine were such that none of these defects could 
be remedied at the time. The company had but one 
fireman who could keep steam while the mine was run- 
ning. He was an exceptionally good man who took an 
interest in his work and was ambitious to learn. 


OBJECT TO FIREMAN’S RUNNING AN ENGINE 


It had always been the custom at this mine for the 
hoisting engineer to keep the machinery in repair during 
idle days and Sundays. This work frequently took him 
into the mine, and at such times the fireman ran the 
cage, lowering and hoisting the engineer as required. The 
fireman was willing and eager to do this, as he hoped 
eventually to have an engine of his own to run. Strange 
to say the union objected to this slight matter on the 
ground that the fireman did not receive engineer’s pay 
while running the engine, although the time when he 
was thus employed did not amount to one hour a week 
and the fireman himself had never requested engineer’s 
pay. As the result of the demands of the union, the 
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engineer was forced to climb up and down the shaft 
when his work called him below. It was frequently 
necessary, however, to take down a water-end or other 
heavy part of the pump, and at such times the fireman 
went down on the cage and the ash wheeler took his 
place firing in the boiler room. 

Eyen then the union was not satisfied and decided that 
their “brother” (the fireman) must pay $50 into the 
treasury of the local if he wanted to work longer in 
the mines. It is needless to say that the fireman regarded 
this as outrageous, and not wanting to settle down to 
the life of a fireman, he resigned his position and went 
to work on a farm. H. P. SWEENY. 

Malcolm, N. S., Canada. 
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sMont’s’” for Mine Motormen 


I would like to add two very important “Dont’s” to 
the list given by James Thomas Reynolds, Coal Age, 
Nov. 20, p. 840. They are the following: 

Don’t stop your motor or trip where it is possible for 
another motor or trip to run into it, except at a reg- 
wlar station, without going or sending someone back to 
warn a following trip of the danger. 

Don’t run by a regular meeting place because the other 
trip does not happen to be there, without orders from 
someone in authority or positive and reliable informa- 
tion that the other trip is not coming. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Epw. H. Coxs. 


Prohibition and Welfare Work 


Letter No. G6—I remember that C. J. Fuetter, in his 
Letter No. 4, Coal Age, Oct. 2, p. 560, offered a friendly 
criticism of my statement made in a previous letter, 
Aug. 28, p. 350, to the effect that “I am inclined to 
think that there is a certain amount of coddling indul- 
gence permitted in our welfare work among the foreign- 
speaking miners.” 

Mr. Fuetter asserts that his experience has taught him 
that the foreign-speaking miner has no greater desire 
to be “coddled” than the American miner. His ex- 
perience may warrant him in arriving at that conclusion, 
but surely it does not coincide with the well-known prac- 
tice peculiar to foreigners of showering gifts of fruits, 
vegetables, wines, etc., on their superiors. In this con- 
nection J am reminded of an instance where a general 
superintendent was obliged to refuse to accept a valuable 
diamond ring offered him for his wife by an Italian hold- 
ing a fairly good position under him. The motive in 
bestowing these gifts may be an expression of gratitude 
rather than a desire to obtain unmerited favors, but 
whatever the ulterior motive may be, it is not American 
in spirit, does not conform to American ideas and should 
not be countenanced in any form or instance. 


AIMS AND PurRpPOSES OF WELFARE WORK 


The mission of genuine welfare work, as I understand 
it, is to replace in the foreigner with whom we labox 
and live the old-world habits and ideas that are not con- 
sistent with our methods, giving him instead principles 
of action that will put him on an equal plane with the 
best in American citizenship. If this is the proper con- 
ception of welfare work, how can its aims be better accom- 
plished than by giving to each man a full and complete 
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understanding as to what is expected of him, helping him 
to acquire the necessary ability to perform his duties 
and thus standing him on his own feet. 

I readily agree with Mr. Fuetter that there is yet 
much to be desired in the way of welfare work in West 
Virginia, but my experience with the present forms al- 
ready existing convinces me that there is little or none 
of the class, distinction of which he speaks. I will cite 
one or two instances that have come under my observa- 
tion: At Decota, W. Va., there used to be regular Y. M. 
C. A. night classes, to which foreigners and Americans 
belonged. As an incentive to membership and attendance, 
an occasional supper was served, at which times the gen- 
eral manager, superintendents and other mine officials 
would rub elbows with their drivers, miners and any other 
white person who cared to attend. 


Music as A MEANS oF SocraL UPLIFT 


At another West Virginia mining town there is a band 
composed of 21 pieces, eight of which are played by 
foreigners, and some of these men have shown exceptional 
musical talent. The director of this band, an accom- 
plished musician, is an official of the operating company 
and willingly devotes his time to this work without re- 
muneration of any kind. 

Such social intermingling as this surely shows a demo- 
cratic spirit, and as these people are of a very assimila- 
tive nature, its results are soon visible, and the good ef- 
fect is shared by the entire community. 

An eminent engineer in speaking on this subject used 
the following quotation: ‘Sow a.thought and you reap 
a habit; sow a habit and you reap a character; sow a 
character and you reap a destiny.” 

F. 8S. Jounson, Chemist, 


Coalton, W. Va. Davis Colliery Co. 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 13—I read with much pleasure the letter of 
Wm. Crooks on this subject, Coal Age, Sept. 4, p. 394, 
and can say that the time will not be wasted by anyone 
reading the same. It recalled to mind the time when I 
worked in the mine of which Mr. Crooks took charge 
when it was very much run down by reason of the man 
who preceded him having spent most of his time in the 
tophouse. So bad was the condition of the mines that the 
men could not work more than half a day. In a short 
time, however, the conditions were so improved that the 
miners worked all day and came out in the evening re- 
marking on the good condition of the air in the mine. 


300D AIR STOPPINGS SHOW FoREMAN’S EFFICIENCY 


This reminds me of another incident in my own ex- 
perience: I took a position as trackman and _ brattice- 
man in a mine where the air was very poor owing to leaky 
stoppings. Being sent to repair these stoppings, I found 
no lumber and suggested to the boss that he let me build 
rock stoppings, as there was plenty of refuse at hand for 
that purpose. He replied that he did not want any rock 
stoppings as they gave too much trouble. 

After waiting a long time for the lumber, the air 
became so bad that men could not work long in their 
places. Others were hardly able to get home after coming 
out of the mine. The boss wanted to know what was the 
matter, and I took him into the mine to show him 
where the air was leaking through the board stoppings. 
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After some persuasion, he allowed me to build a few 
rock stoppings, on my promise not to draw any pay for 
the time if the results were not satisfactory. I built 
the stoppings, packing them well with fine dirt so as to 
make them air-tight. The result was that in a short time 
there was good air at the face. After that I was given 
the position of fireboss, but when the foreman wanted 
to make a change and have me build brattices at the same 
time, I looked around for another place. 


WHEN A MINE ForEMAN Is Not RESPONSIBLE 


In a neighboring mine where I found employment the 
foreman had so large a territory that he could not give 
it the proper attention, and the work he ordered was not 
half done, as the men were inclined to do very little when 
not watched. As a result, in this mine also, the air cur- 
rent was almost completely lost before reaching the face. 
The foreman applied to the manager for an assistant. Al- 
though it was evident that there was more work than one 
man could look after, hoping to save expense the manager 
refused to give the foreman the assistance he needed. 

Later, when an assistant was appointed, the condition 
in the mine was such as to require two assistants to look 
after the work and see that it was properly done. I 
hope to live to see the time when there will be a law 
restricting the foreman to the charge of a single opening. 
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Little was known of the aérial envelope that surrounds 
the earth, until the researches of Cavendish and Priestley in 
England and Lavoisier in France, in the latter part of the 
18th century showed that air was not an element, as had been 
supposed, but a mechanical mixture of gases. 

Up to this time, air and all combustible material was 
believed to contain a certain substance called “phlogiston,” 
which escaped as flame when the substance was burned. 
Both Cavendish and Priestley held this phlogistic theory even 
after they discovered the complex nature of air. Hence, the 
name “dephlogisticated air’ was applied ta oxygen; while 
hydrogen was called “inflammable air’? and carbon dioxide 
“fixed air.” 

It remained for Lavoisier to expose this fallacy by showing 
that no matter was lost, but the weight of the products of a 
combustion was equal to that of the combustibles burned. 
A large number of carefully made analyses showed a prac- 
tically constant proportion of the two chief gases of which 
air is formed. This seemed to suggest that the oxygen and 
nitrogen of the air were chemically united, although the 
proportion of each gas did not correspond to its combining 
power as determined by the analyses of well-known chem- 
ical compounds. The character of air as a mechanical mix- 
ture thus became definitely established. 

Besides the two principal gases oxygen and nitrogen that 
constitute the air we breathe, there are other gases whose 
presence in the atmosphere is of much vital importance, 
although their proportion is small. Of these may be mentioned 
earbon dioxide, water vapor, ammonia, argon and ozone. 


Carbon dioxide is most important, because of its toxic 
effect on the human system. This effect, it is stated on the 
highest authority, increases with the barometric pressure, 
Thus, for example, air containing but 1 per cent. carbon 
dioxide, at a pressure of 4, 5 or 6 atmospheres produces the 
same effect on the respiratory organs as air containing 4, 5 or 
6 per cent. of the gas at a pressure of 1 atmosphere. In other 
words, the true gage of the effect of this gas in’ inspired air 
is the percentage of the gas multiplied by the number of 
atmospheres. 


Water vapor present in the atmosphere breathed has a 
marked effect on the vital activities and the consequent de- 
velopment of physical energy in the body. In what manner 
the relative humidity of the inspired air operates to impair 
the physical forcethas not been fully explained; but experience 
has shown that a high degree of humidity in a warm atmo- 
sphere or climate has an extremely weakening effect on the 
human system. 

The association of high humidity and temperature marks a 
comparatively large amount of water per unit volume of air 
and, to that extent, it may be assumed impairs the respiratory 
functions of the lungs. The result is to incapacitate men 
exposed to such conditions and render them wholly or in_part 
unfit to perform the required manual or mental labor. These 
effects are continually observed in the warm moist atmo- 
sphere of deep mine workings and other similar places. 
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In the case I have just cited it was not the foreman’s 
fault, but the manager was to blame for not giving him 
the help needed. Under these conditions a good mine 
foreman will generally give up his place rather than be re- 
sponsible for permitting the mine to run down while in 
his charge. 


NEED ror Every Man to Do His Duty 


In conclusion, I want to say that if every man in the 
mine would do his duty it would be comparatively easy 
for a foreman to handle a large territory. Experience 
shows, however, that the majority of miners will slight 
their work in order to make it appear that they com- 
plete a job in less time than other men. When such work 
is inspected, it is generally found that it will cost more to 
remedy the trouble than it would have cost to have done 
the work properly in the first place. If the foreman 
spends much of his time in the tophouse and leaves work 
that he should look after in the hands of his assistant, 
which is often the case, he is responsible for the poor 
work done, since the assistant devotes the most of his 
time in that case to putting out the coal, which he knows 
will please the foreman. In order to determine, therefore, 
whether a mine foreman is efficient, it is necessary to watch 
the daily operation of the mine closely. 

Warrior, Ala. L. J. WRIGHT. 
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The Respiratory System—Respiration is the prime means 
of maintaining the vital action in animal organisms. Its 
objects are twofold: 1. The oxidation of the organic matter 
of the animal tissues with the resulting development of vital 
energy. 2. The remowal of the carbon dioxide produced in 
the process of oxidation. Both of these processes are per- 
tormed through the medium of the blood. 


The Cireulation—Under the action of the respiratory sys- 
tem, the blood flows from the heart into and through the 
arteries of the body, as water flows through a circulating 
pipe system under the action of a pump. The pulsations of 
the heart, corresponding to the strokes of the pump, force the 
blood through a complex system of arteries and veins to every 
portion of the body and limbs. 

All the blood does not flow in a continuous circuit, but the 
arteries branch, forming separate channels leading to different 
parts of the body. The time required to complete a circuit and 
return to the heart is obviously widely different, varying 
from 20 or 30 sec. to one-fourth as many minutes. This is 
of interest in relation to the time required for poison entering 
the blood to be disseminated throughout the system. 


Respiratory Action—The action known as “breathing” 
originates or, at least, is regulated by a nerve center at the 
base of the brain from which impulses are transmitted 
through the spinal column to the respiratory muscles. By 
this means air enters the air cells of the lungs and oxygen, 
absorbed therefrom by the red corpuscles (hemoglobin) of the 
blood, is carried by the circulation to the tissues of the body, 
where it is consumed with the production of carbon dioxide. 
This gas is absorbed by the blood and carried back through 
the veins to the heart and lungs, where it gives up a portion 
of its gas, which enters the lungs and is expelled by each 
succeeding exhalation. 

While air expired by a healthy adult, at rest, contains 
from 2 to 3 per cent. carbon dioxide, careful determinations 
show a constant production of 5.6 per cent. of this gas in 
the lungs when the person is at rest. 


Quantity of Oxygen Consumed in Breathing—A man at rest 
consumes 263 cm.® of oxygen per min., or 263 X0.06102 = 16 
cu.in. per min. and exhales an equal volume of carbon dioxide. 
Air exhaled from the lungs contains 2.6 per cent. carbon 
dioxide, 18.3 per cent. oxygen, 79.1 per cent. nitrogen. In vio- 
lent exercise, a man consumes from eight to nine times the 
amount of oxygen required when at rest; or, say 128 to 144 
cu.in. per min. The exhaled breath may then contain 6.6 per 
cent. carbon dioxide and only 14.3 per cent. oxygen. 


Depletion of Oxygen in Air, Effect on Life—Air containing 
3 per cent. carbon dioxide can be breathed without discomfort, 
even when the oxygen content has been reduced to 16 per 
cent.; but 5 per cent. carbon dioxide causes headache, dizzi- 
ness and nausea, after a short time. When no carbon dioxide 
is present in the air the oxygen content may fall as low as 
14 per cent. before much difficulty is experienced in breathing; 
but air containing but 10 per cent. is no longer breathable; 
but will cause death quickly by suffocation. 
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Calculation of Relative 
Olu mai cits 


Will you kindly give me a formula or explain a prac- 
tical method for calculating the relative humidity of air 
directly from the readings of the wet- and dry-bulb ther- 
mometers, without the use of hygrometric tables. I am 
familiar with the method of calculating the relative 
humidity of air from the saturated-vapor pressures cor- 
responding to the hygrometric readings, but this necessi- 
tates reference to the tables, which I wish to avoid. Say, 
for example, the dry-bulb reading is 70 deg. F. and the 
wet-bulb 63 deg. F. Is it possible to calculate the rela- 
tive humidity of the air directly from these readings 
without referring to the tables I have mentioned? 

Cokedale, Colo. MINER. 


In estimating the degree of humidity of the atmos- 
phere from the readings of the hygrometer, it is cus- 
tomary to use hygrometric tables which show the sat- 
urated-vapor pressures at different temperatures. In 
the use of this method the actual vapor pressure for any 
degree of saturation or any dry-bulb reading is first 
found by dividing the difference of the two readings by 
a constant 88, multiplying the quotient by the ratio of 
the barometric reading to the average sea-level barometer 
(30 in.) and subtracting this product from the saturated- 
vapor pressure corresponding to the wet-bulb reading. 
This is expressed by the following formula: 


The relative humidity H is then found by multiply- 
ing the actual vapor pressure py by 100 and dividing 
by the saturated-vapor pressure corresponding to the dry- 
bulb reading taken from the tables, as expressed by the 
formula 








sd 100 py (2) 
Pa 
Applying these formulas to find the relative humidity 
in the case cited by the correspondent and assuming a 
barometric pressure B = 30 in., the saturated-vapor pres- 
sures corresponding to the dry and wet readings, as 
taken from the tables, are py = 0.7335 and pw = 0.576, 
the corresponding temperatures being tqd = 70 deg. F. 
and tw = 63 deg. F. For the actual vapor pressure we 
then have, from formula 1, 
2 nt a9 
Py = 0.576 —s (See = 0.576 = = 0.4964 in. 
Then, applying formula 2 for the relative humidity, 
we have 
100 X 0.4964 
0.7335 
No formula has as yet been published, to our knowledge, 
by which the aoa of humidity can be calculated 
directly from the wet- and dry-bulb readings of the hy- 


Hee = 67 per cent. 


Inquiries of Genera 
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grometer without reference to the tables previously men- 
tioned. We would suggest, however, that fairly approx 
imate results can be obtained for sea-level readings by 
the use of the following formula, though it requires a 
knowledge of logarithms, owing to the decimal exponent. 
In this formula the 0.84 power of the difference of the 
readings is divided by the dry-bulb reading and the quo- 
tient obtained multiplied by the absolute zero of the 
Fahrenheit scale. The resulting product subtracted from 
100 gives the percentage of moisture or the relative hu- 
midity of the air. Thus, 


Ze — 460 Std — tw)? ™ 


Assuming sea-level observations (bar. 30 in.) and sub- 
stituting the values previously given, fg = 70 deg. and 
tw = 63 deg., we have for the relative humidity, 


1) — 63)0.84 
HT = 100 — 100 eee = 66.3 per cent. 
‘ 
Again, assuming a sea-level barometric pressure of 30 
in. and nygrometric readings, tg = 65 deg. and ty = 


45 deg., and finding the relative humidity corresponding 
to these readings be formulas 1 and 2, since the corre- 
sponding saturated weer pressures taken from the tables 
are pd =0.6176 and pw = 0.2995 in., we find for the 
actual vapor pressure, app/ying formula 1, 


Then applying formula 2, we find the relative humidity, 
100 X 0.0733 
0.6176 | 
Finding the relative humidity in this case by the use 
of formula 3, as proposed, we have 


0.84 
460 Mca of) 
65 


The formula (3) given above is in no respect a rational 
formula, but has been derived by observation of hygro- 
metric tables and gives a fairly close approximation to 
the percentages of humidity obtained by the use of the 
tables, while the calculation is much shorter. As stated 
previously, however, formula 3 can only be applied to 
sea-level observations. 

The question of the effect of barometric pressure on 
the relative humidity of air is an interesting one and 
worthy of careful scientific investigation, with a view 
to developing a rational formula that will enable the 
calculation of the relative humidity of the atmosphere 
directly from the wet- and dry-bulb readings of the in- 
strument. It will be observed, in this connection, that 
formula 1 is not a rational formula, since it depends 
on the empirical constants 88 and 96, the latter being 
used for dry-bulb readings below 32 deg. F. 

We would be glad to have readers of Coal Age give this 
question careful consideration and send us the results of 
their investigations, as the question submitted is one of 
practical interest to all engaged in mining work. 


H = 





= 12 per cent., nearly. 


H = 100 — = 12+ per cent. 
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Tenmessee Examination Held at 
Wnoxville, Nov. 23-25, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What is a creep as applied to coal mines? 

Ans.—A “creep” in coal mining may be described as 
a peculiar movement or disturbance of the strata over- 
lying the mine workings from which the coal has been 
extracted without leaving sufficient pillar coal for the 
support of the overburden or without providing for the 
gradual settlement of this burden on the waste material 
stored in the space from which the coal has been taken. 

Creep is manifested by the “nipping” or chipping off 
of small particles of coal from the upper portion of the 
pillars close to the roof. As the creep proceeds, the 
pillar coal becomes more or less crushed. Timber sets 
are crushed and broken like pipe stems, with the progress 
of the creep. Where the pillar coal is hard and the 
bottom soft, creep is manifested by the heaving of the 
bottom in the open space between the pillars, both in 
the rooms and on the entries. Creep is best prevented 
by proportioning the width of the pillars to the size 
of the openings, with due regard to the thickness of the 
seam, its depth below the surface and its inclination. 

Ques.—In developing a mine, how would you be guided 
as to the size of pillars along main entries and airways? 

Ans.—The width of pillars flanking the main entries 
and airways will depend largely on the method employed 
in developing the mine. In the room-and-pillar system 
the width of these pillars is determined by the depth. of 
cover, nature of the overlying strata, thickness and in- 
clination of the seam, hardness of the coal, roof and 
floor and the length of time required for the extraction 
of the coal and final settlement of the roof in the vicin- 
ity of the pillars. 

As a guide, under ordinary conditions in flat seams, 
the width of main entry pillars may be taken as one- 
fourth of the square root of the continued product of 
the depth of cover, thickness of seam and width of open- 
ing, all expressed in feet. Thus, for a depth of 200 ft. 
below the surface, the main-entry pillars in a 5-ft. seam 
of commonly hard coal, for rooms 24 ft. wide, may be 


taken as 4, V 200 & 5 & 24 = say 40 ft. Conditions 
in respect to the nature and hardness of coal, roof or 
floor and inclination of seam may increase the width of 
these pillars. 

Ques.—How should aircourses be maintained so as to 
get the best results from the ventilating power? 

Ans.—It is important in this relation to keep the 
aircourses free of every obstruction that will prevent the 
free passage of the air current. They should be tim- 
bered sufficiently to prevent roof falls or the undue sag- 
ging of the roof, and all refuse should be cleaned up 
at regular intervals. Every effort should be made to 
keep the aircourses as straight as possible and to avoid 
sharp bends. Breakthroughs or crosscuts at the head of 
a pair of entries should have the same sectional area as 


that of the airways and be kept free of all obstructions. 
A most important point in maintaining airways so as to 
obtain the best result is to build substantial stoppings 
in all crosscuts that are closed to the passage of air. 
These stoppings should be sealed so that they are prac- 
tically air-tight. Also, all doors and air bridges should 
be made as air-tight as possible to prevent the leakage 
of air at such points. 

Ques.—Explain fully the different systems of ventila- 
tion and the benefits to be derived from each. 

Ans.—The several systems of ventilation in mines may 
be described as: (1) Natural ventilation, which is pro- 
duced by a natural air column formed in a shaft, slope 
or in dip workings in mines, owing to the difference of 
temperature between the intake and return aircourses. 
(2) Furnace ventilation, which is produced by heating 
the air in an upcast shaft by means of a furnace located 
in the mine close to the foot of the shaft, thus produc- 
ing an air column that causes a ventilating pressure in 
the mine. (3) Fan ventilation, which is divided into two 
systems known as the exhaust and the blowing systems 
of ventilation. In the exhaust system the mine is ven- 
tilated under a pressure less than that of the atmosphere, 
while in the blowing system the mine pressure is above 
that of the atmosphere. 

The benefits of natural ventilation consist in making 
use of natural agencies for producing an air current in 
the mine and thus avoiding the expense of installing 
special apparatus for that purpose. The benefits of fur- 
nace ventilation are chiefly manifest in deep shafts, where 
the higher temperature of the furnace shaft produces a 
high ventilating pressure at a comparatively small cost. 

The benefits of fan ventilation are a better control of 
the ventilation in the mines during all atmospheric 
changes and the ability to increase or decrease the cir- 
culation of air in the mine by changing the speed of 
the ventilator. The exhaust system of ventilation is 
particularly applicable to gaseous mines, where it is de- 
sirable to perform the haulage on the main-intake air- 
course. Such an arrangement makes it necessary to 
adopt the exhaust system and place the fan at the re- 
turn opening of the mine. -The blowing system of ven- 
tilation is particularly adapted to large mines, especially 
where there is much abandoned area that generates more 
or less gas that would find its way into the main-intake 
current if the exhaust system was used and the mine 
ventilated under a pressure below that of the atmosphere. 
When the mine pressure is above that of the atmosphere, 
the gases generated in these abandoned areas are forced 
back and frequently find vent through crevices and breaks 
extending to the surface. 

Ques.—What is air? 

Ans.—Air is the more or less constant mixture of 
gases surrounding the earth; in other words, the atmos- 
phere that sustains life. It consists chiefly of nitrogen 
and oxygen gases, in the ratio, by volume, of 4:1, with 
small amounts of carbon dioxide, moisture, ete. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The vocational bureau of the State Department of Public 
instruction is codperating with the various municipal school 
boards throughout the state preparatory to the establishment 
of continuation schools in compliance with the Cox Child 
Labor Act which becomes effective Jan. 1. This act provides 
for a compulsory school attendance for a minimum of 8 hr. 
a week between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on any day of the week 
except Saturday. 

Supervisors of state industrial education and field workers 
are directing a canvass of all mining companies and manufac- 
turers employing minors between the ages of 14 and 16 years. 
Nearly all the employers interviewed, with the exception of 
the larger coal companies will retain the minors in their 
employ after Jan. 1. It will be necessary for some to make 
slight readjustments in their operations to give every minor 
8 hr. a week to attend continuation school. The employer 
is not compelled to pay the minors for the time they attend 
school. 

The continuation school will be in session the same number 
of weeks a year as the regular schools of the district. Hach 
pupil attending the continuation school may attend for a 
period of 8 hr. on one day, 4 hr. on two days, or 2 hr. on four 
days, per week. 

If it is advisable, all the schooling may be given continu- 
ously, provided a total number of hours of schooling received 
by each minor in the continuation school be equivalent to 
8 hr. a week for the number of weeks which the regular 
school is in session. These continuation schools may be 
conducted in a public school building, or in the establishment 
in which the minors are employed, or in other suitable 
buildings. 


Insurance Rating Bureau Is Organized 


Organization of the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Bureau of Pennsylvania, the aim of which is to provide uni- 
form classification and rates for liability insurance under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, was begun this week with the 
adoption of a constitution by representatives of 18 of the 
32 companies authorized to do casualty business in this state. 
A board of managers has as yet to be named before organ- 
ization is completed. Headquarters, it is understood, will be 
opened in Philadelphia. 

Membership in the bureau is open to any company or cor- 
poration authorized to issue policies of insurance within the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and this 
includes the State Insurance Fund. Under the constitution, 
the State Commissioner of Insurance is ex-officio a member of 
all committees of the bureau. 

The bureau, it is explained, will bear the same relation 
-to the conduct of employer’s indemnity insurance in Pennsyl- 
vania as the Underwriters’ Association does to the fire-insur- 
ance business. One of the first movés to be made by the cen- 
tral board will be to promulgate a manual of rates under the 
different classifications of risks, based on the merit system. 
The introduction of uniform rating and inspection system is 
expected to furnish the insured with an incentive for safe- 
guarding his workmen in every possible way, as under the 
merit plan the rates are based solely on the hazard involved. 

Francis Rawle and J. W. Henderson, counsel for the 
Italian consulate in Philadelphia, appeared before the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board during the week to discuss the 
forms to be adopted for establishing proof of death of Italian 
workers in Pennsylvania, and what proofs will be required 
by the board to determine the dependents in Italy of workers 
killed in this country. The representatives of the consulate 
state that there are about 400,000 Italians in Pennsylvania, 
many of them working in coal mines. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board has received assur- 
ance that the United States Steel Corporation will give its 
complete codperation in complying with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation act in this state. The subsidiary companies in 
Pennsylvania, include the Carnegie Steel Co., National Tube 
Co., American Bridge Co., American Steel and Wire Co., 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Bessemer and 
Lake Hrie R.R. Co., and the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 

The Steel Corporation in its letter gave the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board the following assurance: “I wish to 


assure you, although I think it is quite evident, that it is the 
disposition of the Steel Corporation and its executive officers 
without exception, to do all in their power to comply, not 
only with the letter, but the spirit of this law.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittston—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has commenced 
pumping the water from the abandoned No. 6 slope at York- 
town preparatory to remining the old workings. 


Shannandoah—A number of collieries in this district have 
recently been idle on account of a lack of empty cars. If it 
had not been for this factor the workingmen in the coal 
region would have experienced one of the most prosperous 
Christmas seasons on record. Even as it is the amount of 
money paid out in wages by the mining companies to their 
miners and other employees has been much larger than or- 
dinary. 


Dunmeore—One man was killed and four more were injured 
in an explosion of gas at 9:30 o’clock on the night of Dee. 3, 
in the Underwood colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. Two 
of the four are probably fatally injured. An Italian miner set 
off a blast in a gas-filled crosscut just after he had been 
warned by the fireboss not to shoot. The fireboss, Patrick 
McKane, is the most seriously injured of the four who were 
sent to the hospital. 


Hazleton—The city assessors have recently increased the 
valuation of all property from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. and 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has appealed to city council that 
the valuation on 552 acres of coal land owned by the company 
within the city limits is entirely too high. It is likely that 
the case will be carried to the courts in case the appeal is 
not allowed by the city officials. 

After having been abandoned about a quarter of a century 
on account of water accumulating faster than the pumps 
could remove it, the Yorktown No. 6 slope of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. is about to be placed in operation. With 
powerful modern electric pumps no particular difficulty i$ 
expected in clearing the mine and thus developing this large 
deposit of coal. 

Lansford—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is in- 
stalling a new machine at No. 14 water hoist. It is to be op- 
erated by a 1,200-hp. induction motor, taking 25-cycle current 
at 2,300 volts. It will hoist a load of about 50,000 1b. through 
a distance of 865 ft. and deliver water at the rate of 180,000 
gal. per hour. 

Bituminous 

Connellsville—The production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region is practically stationary at about 435,000 tons. 
An insufficiency of labor prevents an increase in this pro- 
duction. 


Leetonia—The coke plant of the Cherry Valley Iron 
Works of the United Iron and Steel Co., at Leetonia, consist- 
ing of 198 ovens, has been placed in full operation after being 
idle since Jan. 1 last. 


Tarrs—The Southwest plant, better known as “Old Red 
Top,” of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., has been fired after a shut- 
down of several months. There are about 124 ovens at “Old 
Red Top” and when in full operation the plant will employ 
approximately 120 men and boys. It is also rumored, but the 
rumor has no confirmation, that the Old Valley Works of the 
same company will also be revived. 

Barnesboro—Fire destroyed the tipple at the Kinport mine 
of the Hastings Coal and Coke Co. on Dec. 3. The origin of 
the fire is not known. The fire had a good start before the 
firemen arrived, but they were able to prevent the destruction 
of the big supply house and adjoining buildings. As a result 
of the fire the mines will be closed for some time. 


Punxsutawney—The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Tron 
Co. has posted notices of the closing of the Florence mine 
for the winter on account of labor troubles. Recently 500 
men struck for an increase in wages and the company took 
the stand that the men had violated the agreement entered 
into by the miners’ union. Not being able to reach an under- 
standing it was decided to suspend work indefinitely. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has been 
filed in the United States District Court against the Davy 
Pocahontas Coal Co., of McDowell County. The Graham Manu- 
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facturing Co. is one of the petitioners. The coal company 


operates several mines along the N. & W. 


Boomer—The work of recovering the bodies of the victims 
of the recent mine explosion at Boomer has been completed, 
and the mine will shortly begin operation. It will probably 
be some little time, however, before the working of this mine 
settles down to its normal course. 


Huntington—Coal shipments over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R. lines during November showed a decided increase over 
the month of October, and also the corresponding month of 
last year. It is stated that 2,417,870 tons of coal were car- 
ried during the month, this being an increase of about 100,000 
tons over October and 600,000 tons over the same month of 
1914. Officials of the railroad are elated over this increase. 


Wheeling—The 3-ton cage at the Glendale mine of the 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. recently broke its hitchings 
and plunged to the bottom of the shaft, a distance of about 
100 ft. The cage was loaded with an empty mine car and 
both cage and car were thoroughly demolished. Four men 
were near the foot of the shaft when the cage let go, but were 
at such a distance that none were injured. A new cage 
has been constructed and work resumed. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Superintendent M. Sergeant and Assistant 
Superintendent P. F. Pillins, with other officials of the Lexing- 
ton & Eastern Branch of the Louisville & Nashville, recently 
made a trip of inspection over the North Fork extension 
through the Elkhorn coal fields with a view to putting on ad- 
ditional trains to meet the rapidly increasing traffic, owing 
to the activity of the coal mines around McRoberts, Fleming, 
Hamond, Seco, Kona and other points. 


Frankfort—-A record of accomplishment in the way of 
keeping down forest fires this season is reported from the 
office of state forester, J. E. Barton. During the season which 
closed on Dec. 1, there were only 24 fires. The good work 
is credited to the county fire wardens. All extra em- 
ployees of the service were discharged on Dec. 1. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Judge Kinkead, of the county courts, recently 
granted judgment aggregating $18,000 against the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., and in favor of the New York Coal Co. The 
judgments were granted in four of a series of suits filed by 
the New York company against the Sunday Creek company, 
growing out of coal lands which the former had leased to the 
latter under royalty agreements. 


Bellaire—The Johnson coal mine, at Pipe Creek, recently 
resumed operations after having been idle since the begin- 
ning of the Eastern Ohio coal strike, nearly two years ago. 
About 100 men were put to work. When operating full force 
the mine employs nearly 300 men. The present comple- 
ment will be increased from time to time during the ensuing 
weeks. 


ILLINOIS 


Nokomis—Installation of the new Rutledge & Taylor 
Nokomis mine has been completed. The shaft is on the Big 
Four and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroads. 


Duquoin—Trustees of the estate of the late Henry Horn, 
Sr., mine owner and banker, are disposing of the mining 
property, real estate and business buildings to satisfy the 
claims of the depositors in the Henry Horn bank, which failed 
more than a year ago. The business buildings have been 
closed out at $65,000. The mine and coal lands will be sold 
in a short time. It is expected that more than $100,000 will 
be realized and that the creditors will receive about 30c. on 
the dollar. 


Belleville—Operators of the Belleville district have started 
a movement for the readjustment of the mining scale for the 
purpose of removing the disadvantage under which the dis- 
trict now suffers by reason of lower mining prices and favor- 
able railroad rates enjoyed by the Franklin, Williamson and 
Saline County fields, about 100 mi. south of Belleville. The 
miners are paid 61c. per ton for mining in the Belleville dis- 
trict, while in the southern Illinois field the wage is 75c. The 
favorable rate was allowed to the southern Illinois field two 
years ago on account of a disparity of railroad facilities then 
existing. Since that time the Southern field has obtained 
better facilities than the Belleville field. In addition, the 
. southern Illinois field now enjoys the same freight rate to 
St. Louis as the Belleville field. It is claimed that mining 
properties in St. Clair and Madison counties have been unpro- 
ductive for two years on account of these disadvantageous 
conditions. 
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IOWA 

Des Moines—On Saturday, Nov. 

Des Moines and Polk County drew their 

half of November, amounting to $100,000. Practically every 

mine worker in the county was in Des Moines. Each man 

drew from $35 to $50. The men are now working on full 
time. 


27, 3,000 coal miners in 
pay for the last 
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Governor Henderson, of Alabama, has just appointed W. 
H. Thompson, of Piper, as associate mine inspector to suc- 
ceed T. H. Teinney, resigned. 


G. E. Alloway, formerly with the Banks Supply Co, has 
accepted a position on the sales force of the Ironton En- 
gine Co., and will make headquarters at Ironton, Ohio. 


Col. R. A. Phillips, who has for many years been con- 
nected with the Lackawanna coal company, has resigned the 
position of general superintendent on account of failing 
health. : 


J. H. Anderson, formerly with the Consolidated Coal Cog 
and later with the Northern Coal Co., has joined the selling 
force of the Peabody Coal Co., and will travel in Missouri 
and part of Illinois. 


James Summers, of Hazleton, Penn, electrical and mining 
engineer, has taken a position with the Ironton Engine Co., 
Ironton, Ohio, as mining engineer and will be located at the 
plant at Ironton, Ohio. 


Daniel B: Wentz, of the firm of J. S. Wentz & Co., coal 
operator, has been elected to the directorate of the Franklin 
National Bank, one of the three most important financial 
institutions in the city of Philadelphia. 


J. J. Wolfersperger, of Pallas, Routt County, Colo., has 
resigned as superintendent of the Yampa Valley Coal Co.’s 
mine at that place, effective Dec. 22, after which date he will 
spend a month in Chicago and Evanston, Ill. 


Robert Erskine, of Cinderella, Mingo County, W. Va., was 
recently appointed District Mining Inspector of the 12th 
District of that state, succeeding Isaac Murray. Mr. Erskine 
will have his headquarters at Bramwell, in Mercer County. 


A. C. Lammont, of Scranton, chief mining engineer of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., was appointed, 
Dec. 6, general superintendent of the mining operations of 
the company, succeeding Col. R. A. Phillips, resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 


Dr. J. A. Udden, geologist of the Bureau of Economic 
Geology, University of Texas, was appointed Oct. 26, 1915, 
director of the bureau, the former director, Dr. William B. 
Phillips, having resigned to become president of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines. 


Robert B. Beahm, who for many years has handled the 
general sales of Weston Dodson & Co., Bethlehem, Penn., 
in an efficient and successful manner, will, at his request, be 
relieved of that position on Jan. 1, 1916. He, however, will 
remain with the company in an advisory capacity after that 
date. 


W. J. Smith, formerly superintendent of the Welch Coal and 
Coke Co., Welch, W. Va., has resigned his position and ac- 
cepted a place on the sales force of the Ironton Engine Co., 
Tronton, Ohio, and will look after the Norfolk & Western 
and Virginian Ry. territory, making headquarters at Welch, 
W. Va. 


Charles R. Wessman, formerly sales manager of the Main 
Jelico Mountain Coal Co., has accepted a position with the 
Ironton Engine Co., to handle its mining machinery and will 
be located in Knoxville, Tenn. He will have charge of the 
territory around Birmingham, Ala., Tennessee and south- 
eastern Kentucky. 


Benjamin Davis, prominent in anthracite mining circles, 
was severely injured recently. Mr. Davis is the chief elec- 
trician of the Susquehanna Coal Co. and while laying out 
a new line in the Hickory Ridge colliery a pole fell on him, 
from which he sustained a badly crushed leg, in addition 
to internal injuries. 


L. E. Wood was recently elected president of the Crystal 
Block Coal and Coke Co., of Rawl, W. Va., the Crystal Block 
Mining Co., of Gates, the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., of 
Anawalt, and the Tug River Power Co., of Hazard, Ky., and 
the Crystal Supply Co., of Rawl. Mr. Wood has for years been 
in the service of the United States Coal and Coke Co., at Gary, 
but will henceforth make his headquarters at Welch. 
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Col. Truman H. Aldrich, one the pioneer coal-mining men 
of the Birmingham district, who has been postmaster of 
Birmingham, Ala., for the past four years, and whose term 
as postmaster expires shortly, will, about Jan. 1, return to his 
former occupation of consulting mining engineer, which pro- 
fession he followed for many years before being appointed 
postmaster. The town of Aldrich, Ala., where the Monte- 
vallo Mining Co. is operating a seam of coal, was named 
for Mr. Aldrich. 

W. A. Phillips, representing the coal companies in the 
upper end of Luzerne County, Penn., was named by the court 
on Dec. 2, as contractor for the working of the road in 
Pittston and Jenkins Townships. Mr. Phillips had the con- 
tract last year and keeps the highways in repair at the 
expense of the coal companies without the levy of a road 
tax. He filed bonds, in the sum of $11,500, for keeping in 
repair 23 mi. of highways in Pittston Township, and $5,000 for 
taking care of 10 mi. of highways in Jenkins Township. 
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John Hastie, aged 69 years, for many years mine fore- 
man at the Katy-did colliery at Avoca, Penn., died recently 
at his home, 1236 Main St., Avoca. 


George P. Cronk, treasurer and general manager of the 
Pennsy Coal Co., of Franklin, Penn., died recently at his home 
in Franklin. 


Will‘am P. Rend, president of the W. P. Rend Coal Co., 
died recently at Chicago. Mr. Rend was a native of Ireland, 
coming to the United States at the age of seven years. He 
was also a veteran of the Civil War. He was heavily inter- 
ested financially in mines in Ohio and Indiana, the output of 
which has been estimated at over 1,000,000 tons a year. He 
also owned 2,000 freight cars used in the coal business. 


John N. Hodges, the originator of the steam shovel coal- 
stripping industry in the Pittsburg, Kan., district, died at 
the Stillwell Hotel, Pittsburg, Nov. 30. He had been in ill 
health for six months. Mr. Hodges opened the Franklin- 
Arma-Edson fields. His early life was spent in railroad- 
eonstruction work and he built many of the branch lines of 
the Santa Fé railroad in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
He is survived by three sisters and two brothers. 


Thomas Pruden, 60 years of age, and a prominent coal 
operator and business man, died recently at Fountain City, 
a suburb of Knoxville, Tenn. Death was due to acute indi- 
gestion. Born in England, Mr. Pruden came to the United 
States about 35 years ago. He spent his entire life in and 
about the coal mines and at the time of his death was 
President and General Manager of the Pruden Coal and Coke 
Co., the Black Creek Coal and Coke Co. and the First Creek 
Coal and Coke Co. 


Thomas R. Phillips, of Kingston, Penn., treasurer of the 
Haddock Coal Mining Co., died on Dec. 1 at Nesbitt West 
Side Hospital, Kingston, of complications, following an op- 
eration for gall stones performed on Nov. 23. He was a na- 
tive of Wales, but had lived in the Wyoming Valley since 
childhood. He filled various positions with the Plymouth 
Coal Co. for 40 years, was one of the receivers of that con- 
cern, and of recent years had been treasurer of the Haddock 
company. He is survived by his widow, two daughters and 
one son. 
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“Evaporation of Potash Brines,” by W. B. Hicks, Geological 
Survey Professional Paper 95 E. Illustrated, 7 pp., 94%x11% 
in. 


Electrothermie Smelting of Iron Ores in Sweden, by Alfred 
Stansfield, Canada Department of Mines, illustrated, 65 pp., 
6%4x9% in. 


“Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the 
Year Ending Dec. 31, 1914,” by G. F. Adams. Illustrated, 81 
pp., 84x13 in. 


The Age of the Ocala Limestone. By Charles W. Cooke. 
Geological Survey, Professional Paper 95 I. Unillustrated, 10 
pp., 94%4x11¥% in. 


The Caubelego, Budgery and Budgerygar Mines, by E. C. 
Andrews, New South Wales Department of Mines, illustrated, 
121 pp., 6x9% in. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal Affairs cf 
Pennsylvania, Part 3, Industrial Statistics 1913-1914, un- 
illustrated, 125 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Notes on the Geology of Gravina Is!and, Alaska. By 
Philip F. Smith, Geological Survey, Professional Paper 95-H. 
Illustrated 10 pp., 9%,x11% in. 


“Erosion Intervals in the Eocene of the Mississippi Em- 
bayment,” by Edward W. Berry. Geological Survey, Pro- 
fessional Paper 95-F. Illustrated, 9 pp., 94x11 in. 


“Preliminary Report on the Diffusion of Solids,” by C. E. 
Van Ostrand and F. E. Dewey. Geological Survey, Profes- 
sional paper 95 G. Illustrated 13 pp., 91%44,x11% in. 


“Triangulation in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri,” by A. L. Baldwin, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Serial No. 14, Special Publication No. 30. Illustrated, 
67 pp. 9xilt% in: 

Triangulation Along the Columbia River and the Coast 
of Oregon and Northern California, by Charles A. Mourhess, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Series 15, Special Publication No. 
31, illustrated 149 pp., 9x11% in. 


The Geology and Mineral Resources of Buller-Mokihinui 
Sub-Division, Westport Division, by Percy Gates Morgan and 
John Arthur Bartrum, New Zealand Geological Survey Branch, 
Bulletin No. 17, illustrated, 209 pp., 81%4x11 in. 
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The Stow Mfz. Co., Binghamton, N. Y.. “The Stow Flexible 
Grinder.” Illustrated, 4 pp. 6x9 in. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., “Steel Sheet 
Piling.” Illustrated, 95 pp., 5x7%% in. 

The Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio. “Revised Price List, 
Jeffrey Detachable Chain.” Illustrated, 7 pp. 6x9 in. 

The Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Penn., ‘“Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods.” Illustrated, 180 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co. Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Standard Motor Cables.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, Ill., “Helpful Hints on 
Air Compressor Installations.” Illustrated, 8 pp., 4x9 in. 

The Globe Iron Roofing and Corrugating Co., Cincinnati 
Ohio. “Globe Metal Shingles.” Illustrated, 10 pp., 4x9 in. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York, N. Y., “J-k\ 
Sanitor Drinking Fountains.” Illustrated, 15 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A, 
“The Terry Turbine,’ Bulletin 20. Illustrated, 8 pp., 8%x11 
in. 

The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
“Tank, Plate and Structural Steel Work.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 
814%4x11 in. 

The Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending Co., Harrisburg, 
Penn., “The Harrisburg Feed Water Heater.” Illustrated, 4 
pp., 3%x6 in. 

American Bitumastiec Enamel Co., New York City. “Re- 
cent Achievements in the Prevention of Corrosion.” Illus- 
trated, 47 pp. 8x10% in. 

The Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 
“Finding and Stopping Waste in Modern Boiler Rooms by the 
Use of Cochrane Meters.” Illustrated, 68 pp. 6x9 in. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Peabody Coal Co. has removed to 
larger and more commodious quarters on the 12th floor 
of the Syndicate Trust*Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The “Burr” mine of the Carterville Coal 
Co., at a recent public sale brought $37,000. The St. Louis 
Union Trust Co. was the purchaser. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Valley Camp Coal Co. has pur- 
chased for $250,000 the steel steamer “HK. L. Wallace” and 
will place the boat in the coal-carrying trade. 


Lamar, Mo.—The Arcadia Coal and Mining Co. has been 
organized at Lamar with a capital stock of $40,000. The in- 
corporaters are Logan Rives, Walter Webb and D. B. Houston. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Blizzard Coal Co. has been orga- 
nized with a capital of $20,000. The incorporators are EK. F. 
and Paul Blizzard, Bert Ingram, C. W. Harman, and VY. A. 
Treat. 
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Hamilton, Ohio—The Hamilton-Otto Coke Co. is contem- 
plating the construction of a plant for the extraction of light 
oil as a byproduct of the coke plant, at a cost of about 
$80,000. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Majestic Coal Co. filed articles of 
incorporation in this city recently with a capital stock of $40,- 
000. The officers are: H. L. Morrow, president; W. H. Kirkland, 
vice-president; L. W. Andrews, secretary and treasurer. 


Washington, D. C.—A petition of the coal operators in 
the Wyoming region of Pennsylvania for a rehearing on 
the new rates to the Atlantic coast on small sizes of anthracite 
was recently denied by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


Lansford, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
is now making anthracite briquettes and marketing them. If 
the venture proves to be commercially profitable it will go 
a long way toward the prevention of waste in anthracite 
production. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The last of the property of the Ideal 
Block Coal Co., bankrupt, near Lily, Ky., has been sold by 
the receiver, Mr. E. G. Stooksbury, of Knoxville, Tenn. 
The affairs of the company will probably be wound up by 
the first of the year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Dosenbach Realty Co. of this city has 
just sold a large tract of land, comprising 3,000 acres, in the 
coal fields of Birmingham, Ala., to the Majestic Coal Co., 
represented by the Bush interests, who are large coal and 
iron operators in that district. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Flat Rock Coal Co., which had 
offices in this city and whose mines were near Honaker, has 
been purchased by Lynchburg interests, who intend to take 
over and operate the mines on a larger scale. S. T. Lee will 
be president of the new concern. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Cumberland Mountain Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Charleston, W. Va., has purchased from 
the Mason Coal and Coke Co., an eastern corporation, more 
than 13,000 acres of rich coal and timber land. The property 
lies along the route of the proposed extension of the Vir- 
ginian R.R. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The new Rex Coal and Coke Co., with 
headquarters at Huntington, has been organized with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. The incorporators are G. F. Wallace, L. R. 
Reese, J. W. Lawton, C. P. Gibson and F. H. McClung, all 
of Huntington. Mines will be operated in the vicinity of 
Ethel, Logan County. 





Jefferson City, Mo.—The Iroquois Mining Corporation of 
Kansas City, has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 
The incorporators are A. L. Stump, BE. M. Gordon and R. L. 
Dennison. The purpose of incorporation is to operate mines 
of all kinds, build general mining and ore smelting opera- 
tions and development business. 


Duluth, Minn.—November coal receipts at Duluth and Su- 
perior amounted to over 1,000,000 tons and brought up the 
season’s total, exclusive of December shipments, to about 
9,700,000 tons, which is approximately 200,000 tons greater than 
the entire season of 1914. December shipments will still 
further increase this amount of coal. 


Lexington, Ky.—The Kenark Union Land Co., with $25,000 
capital, has filed articles of incorporation here and will en- 
gage in development of coal, gas and timber lands, the char- 
ter authorizing the company to engage in railroad and 
real estate business. The incorporators are: R. W. Kenney, 
Lexington; J. R. Combs and W. G. Sellers, Hazard. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Jairus Collins, of Bramwell, W. Va., 
heading a syndicate of West Virginia capitalists, has leased 
a boundary of 15,000 acres of Buffalo Creek coal land in the 
Perry County, Kentucky field, and will begin immediately 
the development of the property on a large scale, giving 
employment to several hundred men from the start. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The steel ship ‘“Bylaly,” built for the 
Pocahontas Coal Co., has been launched from the yards of 
the builders at Camden. The boat has a capacity of 5,450 
tons and a speed of 10% knots. The boat is similar to the 
“Norfolk,” recently built for the Coastwise Navigation Co. 
The “Bylaly” will ply in the trade between Norfolk and New 
England points. ; 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The “Silver Shell” and the “Virginia,” 
two new coal steamers just completed for service in the 
fleet of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. having been delivered by the 
builders are now on their initial trips in the coal trade. An- 
other vessel similar to the “Virginia” will be launched 
shortly from the shipyards in Camden, and after being fitted 
out will join the above fleet. 
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Charleston, W. Va.—The Hartland Colliery Co. has been 
organized with headquarters at Clay and a capitalization of 
$5,000. The incorporators are John B. Hart and Edward 
Hart, of Clarksburg; Marcy McD. Price, of New York; David 
T. Price, of Johnstown, Penn., and W. I. Booth, of Clarks- 
burg. The purpose of the organization is to operate mines 
in the Henry and Pleasant districts of Clay County. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.—It is reported that J. C. McKinley, of 
the Richland Coal Co., has purchased a considerable acreage 
of valuable land just north of the Beech Bottom coal tipple. 
A persistent rumor is to the effect that the property pur- 
chased by Mr. McKinley will be used by a large steel corpora- 
tion in the establishment of a big mill. Mr. McKinley, on 
the other hand, says that the property will be utilized by the 
Richland Coal Co. 


Toledo, Ohio—It has been announced here that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R. has practically financed the proposed link 
between that road and the Hocking Valley. This connec- 
tion is to extend from-Plymouth, north, to the terminals of 
the Hocking Valley, and south to Columbus. It has been in- 
corporated under the name of the Chesapeake & Ohio North- 
ern Ry. and has sold $1,000,000 first-mortgage, 30-year 5 per 
cent. bonds. The work of constructing the link complete will 
cost about $4,500,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co., with 
home office in this city, and branches in Chicago, Omaha, St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Davenport and Fort Dodge, Iowa, is said 
to be marketing 12,000 tons of coal daily from its three mines: 
From the Livingston mine, 4,500 tons; Nokomis mine, 4,000 
tons, and Security mine, 3,500. Livingston mine is rated 
as the largest commercial mine in Illinois. Records show 
that for the year ending June 30, last, 809,291 tons were 
produced, averaging 4,522 tons per day for each day the mine 
was in operation. 





Knoxville, Tenn.—The property of the New River Coal and 
Coke Co., comprising about 50,000 acres of coal rights in An- 
derson, Campbell and Scott counties, Tennessee, on the New 
River R.R., which was offered for sale a short time ago 
by Walter Devault, receiver, Knoxville, Tenn., was not sold, 
and the receiver has had some further prospecting done on 
the property to better show the coal it contains. The prop- 
erty carries the Red Ash, Dean, Jellico or State, and Blue 
Gem seams above drainage, and probably the Coal Creek 
seam below drainage. 


Chicago, Ill—At a meeting held in Chicago, Nov. 29, of 
members of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association and the 
Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, to discuss 
the present freight-rate situation, it was decided to inter- 
vene against the advance in coal rates in Illinois and Indiana 
on or before Dec. 25. The general sentiment of the operators 
was to the effect that they would not oppose any horizontal 
advance which might include other districts, but they felt 
that increases from Illinois and Indiana, with a probable re- 
duction in the Hocking field rates, would further reduce In- 
diana and Illinois tonnages to Chicago and Northwestern 
markets. 





La Follette, Tenn.—The property of the La Follette Coal, 
Iron and Ry. Co., consisting of coal mines, coke ovens, coal 
washer, iron ore mines, limestone quarry, blast furnace, ma- 
chine shop, railroad, and coal, iron and limestone lands, to- 
gether with dwellings, farms and timber lands, at and near 
La Follette, Tenn., are to be sold on Dec. 18 by the receiver, 
Neil Robinson, of La Follette. The furnace is at present 
closed down, being relined. The plants have all been steadily 
operated by the receiver for about two years, except that 
Rex No. 2 coal mine was closed down by the receiver shortly 
after his appointment, and most of the loose equipment 
removed to the other two coal mines. A steam shovel for 
loading coke at the coke ovens has been added to the equip- 
ment by the receiver. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—F ive coal companies, including the Poca- 
hontas Domestic Coal Co., the Williamson Coal and Coke Co., 
the Warrior Coal and Coke Co., and the Yukon Coal Co., are 
planning the entire electrification of their mines at a total 
cost of approximately $25,000. The Elkhorn Coal and Coke Co. 
will install an electric plant at a cost of about $8,000. An- 
other company, one of the largest in the state, operating 
above Williamson, will install a $60,000 to $75,000 electrical 
equipment in the spring. It is estimated that contracts for 
upwards of $150,000 worth of electrical equipment either 
have been or will be shortly placed in the Norwalk & Western 
fields. In the Guyan River field the Main Island Creek Coal 
Co. has advertised for bids on electrical equipment. This con- 
cern recently completed the-installation of a $14,800 elec- 
trical plant. The company is located at Omar. 
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General Review 


Anthracite in short supply, but consumers still generally 
indifferent. Indications of a runaway market in bituminous, 
Continued advance in ocean freights. Excellent situation at 
Pittsburgh and the Middle Western trade is speeding up. 


Anthracite—The dealer trade has been fairly busy, as a 
result of the sustained low temperatures, supplemented by 
the congestion in transportation facilities, but there is still 
a general absence of the real snap that should characterize 
the business at this time. Supplies are clearly falling behind 
consumption, due to the inadequate car supply and the rail- 
road congestion, but consumers have not yet experienced any 
inconvenience and fail to show an active interest-in the sit- 
uation. The steam grades are easily the leaders in a gen- 
erally strong market, and buyers are demanding full ship- 
ments on their contracts. Persistent rumors of sweeping 
revisions in the anthracite circulars appear to be substan- 
tiated to a certain extent by the fact that no negotiations 
have so far been conducted on contracts for the new year. 


Bituminous—The slow though persistent improvement of 
the past several weeks has culminated in a distinct harden- 
ing of the market all along the line. Conservative interests 
are definitely anxious over the situation, and it is generally 
agreed that any further interruption to transportation facili- 
ties, such as a tightening of the congestion at New York, 
would more than likely precipitate a runaway market. The 
market is difficult to quote, prices fluctuating over a wide 
range, some unusually high figures being offered for coal on 
ears at the distributing centers to fill out contracts, though 
searcely any such offers are accepted. Supplies at Hampton 
Roads are more than ample, but the coastwise movement is 
exasperatingly slow, due to scarcity of vessels and rough 
weather, and agencies at Down East points are becoming 
decidedly worried. 


Exports—The’unprecedented high freights on steam vessels 
is forcing more schooners into the off-shore trade, and in 
spite of this it is practically impossible to negotiate a coal 
charter to Mediterranean ports, except where an occasional 
vessel appears that is too old to handle grain. Coastwise 
freights are moving in sympathy with the export business, 
and are now ruling at prohibitive levels except where ship- 
pers are so hopelessly behind on the contracts that they are 
forced to meet the new figures. The movement over the 
Hampton Roads piers continues disappointing, with the de- 
mand at a minimum, and the accumulation somewhat above 
normal. 


Ohio Valley—The cessation in Lake shipping has served 
principally to postpone a marked improvement that would 
otherwise be noticeable at this time. The situation is rather 
mixed even as it is, there being an unexpectedly heavy de- 
mand for slack coal. Conditions are uniformly favorable to 
a maximum consumption; the steel industry is working at the 
highest capacity in its history, manufacturing establishments 
are running well and the general prosperity will stimulate 
an active domestic consumption. The removal of the embargo 
on certain railroads has created a better feeling, but the in- 
creased consumption due to the lower temperatures is still 
throwing an excess load on the carriers. Many of the im- 
portant steam contracts expiring Jan. 1 are absorbing the 
attention of the sales agencies. 


Middle West—The freezing temperatures have speeeded up 
the Middle Western trade in an impressive manner, while 
prices have responded to the improved conditions, and the 
market is thoroughly in control of the operators. Far- 
sighted consumers are beginning to anticipate a period of 
high prices and are instituting energetic measures to insure 
their supply; some large public service corporations are put- 
ting out inquiries covering their requirements two and three 
years ahead. Final receipts at the upper Lake ports have 
been heavy, while the cold weather has precipitated such a 
flood of rush orders from consumers that the dock companies 
have been forced to full-time operations in loading out coal. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite under pressure and working 
schedules heavily curtailed. Bituminous continues flat with 
prices weak and irregular. Slack the best feature. Reac- 
tionary effect of the mild weather. 
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Iron Age—Transactions in Lake Superior iron ore are on 
the verge of closing which it is believed will establish a 
price of $4.25 for Mcsaba Bessemer and $3.55 for Mesaba non- 
Bessemer ore, an advance of 80c. for the former and 70c. for 
the latter upon the prices of this year. Old-range ores,. ac- 
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. cording to present indications, will sell at an advance of about 


75c. over the 1915 schedule instead of $1, as favored by some 
producers. As demand is expected for all the ore that can be 
got down in 1916 it is not improbable that sales later 
in the season will represent an advance over opening prices. 
The difficulty of forcing pig-iron production above the pres- 
ent rate appears in the statistics for November. At 3,037,308 
tons for last month, the output was 101,244 tons a day, against 
3,125,491 in October or 100,822 tons a day. 


Boston News Bureau—Attention is focussed on the Presi- 
dent’s message. This needs study before the best criticism is 
possible. Wall Street seemed to accept the message fairly 
well. Probably no message was ever read the world over 
as this one will be. The more one studies business conditions 
the more one is impressed with the improvement under way. 
All through the West sentiment is most optimistic. Then 
again, the most gratifying reports are those coming from the 
South. When we recall the situation in the South a year ago, 
the contrast is most striking. It is generally believed that 
1916 will be a most prosperous year for business men in all 
lines, 

Dun—Nearly every development is of a constructive nature, 
and further gains are added to those previously recorded. 
Each week domestic consumption enlarges, while the railroacl 
embargoes emphasize the magnitude of the export business. 
There is now scarcely an industry or trade in any section that 
is not participating freely in the general advance. In striking 
contrast to the tendency in the same period of 1914, com- 
mercial failures in the United States during November were 
slightly less numerous than in the previous month, while the 
aggregate liabilities made the best exhibit of the year. Total 
insolvencies, numbered 1,565 and supplied an indebtedness of 
$15,694,434, as against 1,599 in October for $25,522,380 and 
1,815 in 1914, when the amount involved was $25,489,498. 

Bradstreet—Apparently, the week has been the busiest ina 
long time. Activity in trade as well as in leading industries is 
unabated—is more marked, in fact, than heretofore. Job- 
bers, wholesale dealers, retailers, manufacturers and bankers 
are a unit in reporting activity, and sold-up-for-months-to- 
come is the condition of numerous industries. Complaints 
spring from inability to get supplies and from chagrin at not 
having bought at lower price levels than now prevail, 
rather than from lack of demand. 


Dry Goods Economist—Retailers are evidently beginning to 
realize the difficulties surrounding the supply of certain 
lines of merchandise. Buyers who have hitherto shown de- 
cided conservatism in providing for even their near-by wants 
are now urging manufacturers to accept orders for de- 
livery at quite distant dates. The growing indications of 
prosperity, the high prices of raw materials, the shortage in 
dyestuffs, and the increased consumption of domestic products 
through the curtailment of imports are the compelling factors. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows a handsome increase over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Improved retail demand and low stocks 
brought merchants to market in large numbers. Road orders 
for both immediate and future delivery are in considerable 
advance of previous years. Collections are about normal. 
Prices are firm. 

The Southern Lumberman—Though few December price lists 
are as yet available, such lists as have been mailed out show 
further advances in yellow pine prices, and current sales are 
reported as being made at prices which, on a number of items 
show material advance over values realized on sales during 
the first two weeks of November. The volume of business, in 
hard wood which has steadily increased for the past three 
months, is now moving with such force as to cause optimism 
and renewed activity on all sides. 
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BOSTON 


Ample coal at Hampton Roads but scarcity of boats to 
bring it forward. <A real “flurry” apparently on the way. 
Georges Creek and Pennsylvania grades in difficulties over car 
shortage. Wuter freights advancing to high figures. <An- 
thracite shippers getting far behind on deliveries. 


Bituminous—Receipts of Pocahontas and New River are 
still light, and bottoms are extremely hard to get. Most of 
the distributors are anxious over shipments and are doing 
their best to piece out until cargoes arrive. Rough weather 
at sea is still the rule, barges moving with exasperating slow- 
ness. Meanwhile, there is ample coal standing at Hampton 
Roads where prices are as yet unaffected by the demand at 
this end; $2.85 is still quoted f.o.b., high-water freights put- 
ting a quietus on spot purchases in any volume. It is a little 
soon for premiums: on coal f.o.b. on top of say $1.50 premium 
on freight alone. Several buyers already covered by contract 
on their normal supply have been trying to get extra ship- 
ments but the scarcity of transportation is so pronounced that 
such efforts are next to useless. 

Undoubtedly on-car prices for delivery inland would be 
much higher than they are if there were any coal available. 
As high as $4.25 has been offered on cars Providence, but na 
sales reported. 

The recent turn in the situation has also given pausé 
to the scramble for 1916-1917 contracts. Most of the options 
at low figures are now understood to be withdrawn, although 
something like a million tons was closed while the campaign 
was on, for delivery from Boston alone. A lot of alongside 
business has also been closed during the same period. 

Shippers of Georges Creek along with other factors served 
by the same railroads are having difficulties over car supply. 
Rail movement is bound to be slow for weeks if not months 
to come, and there will be general surprise if the car situa- 
tion is not much worse before it is better; $2 is now quoted 
for Georges Creek as compared with the usual season basis of 
$1.67 f.o.b. mines. Coastwise movement is also very slow 
and it is only because they have fewer obligations that these 
shippers have less to worry about than the agencies that look 
to Hampton Roads. 

The Pennsylvania grades are quoted higher than a week 
ago; $1.75 is being paid for good coals from the Clearfield 
‘region, but comparatively small tonnages are to be had. A 
good deal of coal is offered “subject to prior sale,’ and usually 
that means that ten or dozen brokers may be working on the 
same lot. Some of the railroads are following the market 
very closely but no actual transactions can be reported. 
Meantime operators who sold coal in round figures in order 
to keep the mines going through the dull season have all 
they can do to make hand-to-mouth deliveries on their most 
urgent requisitions. 


Water Freights are soaring; $2 has already been paid, 
Hampton Roads to Providence, almost no carriers of any kind 
being available for anything like prompt loading. Practi- 
cally the only parties who will pay these rates are shippers 
who are hopelessly behind on their contract obligations, or 
consumers themselves who have coal due them and insist on 
chartering for the contractor’s account. Freights to Provi- 
dence are 75@80c., with as high as $1 reported. 


Anthracite—The companies are getting farther and farther 
in arrears on their orders. Promises are no longer made as 
to time of delivery. Stove coal is getting in short supply at 
New York, and dealers here are obliged to take egg and 
chestnut to get cargoes loaded. Barges move slowly and the 
demand far exceeds the supply. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading port at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore  F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . Peres ou@s 00 $o-lL0O@3.35- 72.572: *..- $1.55@1.80 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3: 00@3.25 8.30@3.50) ssi... 2.0. 1.75@2.00 
Georges Creek.......... 2.92@3.25 3.22@3.55 $2.85@3.18 1.67@2.00 


Pocahontas and New River prices, 
$4@4.30; Providence, $4.15@4.25; 
Hampton Roads, $2.85. 


on ears Boston, 
and f.o.b. 


are 
loading ports at 


NEW YORK 


Anthracitc consumption increasing. 
and urging quicker deliveries. 
manding full prices; 


Retailers are busy 
Steam coals scarce and ¢com- 
$2 coal the rule. Water freights higher. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal market is more than holding 
its own. Consumption has increased considerably and supplies 
are correspondingly less. While no serious complication has 
as yet developed, retail dealers state that continued cold 
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weather will soon necessitate quick deliveries as their supplies 
are getting low. On the other hand, shippers are seriously 
handicapped by the severe and continued congestion on the 
railroads. 

Serious car shortages continue and many of the mines are 
idle much of the time. Egg coal remains the longest in sup- 
ply and some stray cargoes have been picked up at 10ce. 
below full circular. Stove is in good demand and fewer 
straight orders for this size are filled; buyers being urged to 
take a mixed cargo. Chestnut is the strongest. The steam 
sizes are tight. Pea is bringing full prices all around. Buck- 
wheat No. 1 is well cleaned up; the cheaper grades are bring- 
ing $2.45 while the choice grades are scarce, and held at 
slight premiums. Rice and barley are also scarce. 

Quotations, f.0.b., gross tons, at Tidewater follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken.. 30.9 spe aera $5.05 $5.10 
igi. Save ander ee Or OO: $5 20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
Stoves.) ce moan ae cee a OU 5 30@5.30 5.35 5.35@5.35 
Chestnut. ae eee 5.55 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.55@5.60 
lc: Peer A Pame oda cea 3.50 3.45@3_ 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buekwhes ton. eee te 2.5 2.45@2.75 2.80 2.45@2.80 
ICG), Gir tae oer 2.25 1.95@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
Barloy..2.. eee eee 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—Heavy demand and high prices are the domi- 
nating features of the soft-coal market. The prediction 
that the market would see $2 coal at the mines has been 
realized and even higher figures are noted. Quotations of $4 
f.o.b. Tidewater would not be surprising soon. There is not 
an over-abundance of coal on hand and railroads are un- 
able to get shipments foward. There are also some labor 
troubles in the Clearfield region which threaten to spread. 

Many shippers are complaining of coal lost somewhere 
between the mines and Tidewater and are urging the rail- 
roads to rush it forward, while boats are held at the docks 
waiting for the coal. Car supply remains on about a 60 
per cent. basis. Very little coal can be had for less than $2 
at the mines and indications point to a 25ec. increase within 
a few days. Line quotations are on a similar basis. No 
f.o.b. quotations at less than $3.20 are heard even for the 
cheaper grades. Slack is held at from $1.15 to $1.25. 

Quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, for various grades 
follow: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.80@3.90 $3.80@3.90 $3.80@3.90 =. 25@2.35 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.30@3.50 3 30@3.50 3.30@3.50 1.75@2.00 
Clearfield: 
Medium: seer e moro i onAkUre Ss S0@s40lonc seenes oe 1.75@1.85 
Ordinary eee ee 3 30@3.40 3.30@3.40 .......... 1.75@1.85 
Broad ToprMiountart ae tats eee tins cc clone alse. «oe Palpeicecc) HLecOG@ LAS 
Cambria County: 
South Morksoase sens: HONDO TOON eae ae Meese mice! CLIC @aoLue 
Nanty. Glos eeeeeemee BIOeoO@ S0 006 wa ectote Selsiowa sere 1176@2-00 
Barnesboroceeeeetetnc tera yet Typ he. cera tae A Ee 1.75@1.85 
Somerset County: 
queens ACs ee 3.30@3.50 3.30@38 50 1.75@2.00 
Medivine ip ceatee ome 2 25@3 35 3.25@3 35 3.25@3 35 1.75@1.85 
Latrobe saneeeeiee eet SEO SCOO Mana en eee eek ree 1.65@1.75 
Greensburgicnie «<5 aiere Oa bse UE ieee See Lore eae, ee 1.65@1.85 
Westmoreland........ Soo climate Sheers Ande. 1.45@1 55 
West Virginia Fairmont { 8 05@3.15 3 05@3.15 1 25@1.35 
Fairmont mine-run........:...... 3 09@38 15 3 05@3 15 1 25@1.35 
Steam. Bete aN Dee 3 20@8: 30° #3) 20G@3'3)) “165@1575 
Western “Maryland. Ek ee 3 20@3 30 3 20@3.30 1 65@1.75 
PHILADELPHIA 


Pea shipments falling behind demand. Consumers doing 
little stocking. Inadequate car supply and delayed move- 
ment serious. Bituminous market nervous. Prices continue 
upward, with $2 coal in sight. Exports still quiet. 


Anthracite—Another week has passed without the expected 
snap to the trade developing despite a two-in. snowfall in 
the suburbs. The dealers were fairly busy, but each day’s 
orders were usually cared for promptly. Late buyers have 
so far not been inconvenienced and show little interest in 
the market. This has a depressing effect on the dealer, who 
is also showing a tendency to avoid preparing for an emer- 
gency that is all the time becoming more obvious among 
the operating interests. If there is any unusual rush it is 
a question if it can be handled properly. The in- 
adequate car supply has caused many collieries to close down 
for several days at a time; one of the largest companies had 
15 collieries shut down in one day from this cause. Deliver- 
ies have also been very unsatisfactory and in many instances 
coal has been in transit ten days or two weeks between 
the scales and destination. 

Broken coal is still in active demand and the companies 
are not anxious to take orders for any quantity of this size. 
A ready market at $3.50 and tax awaits all the coal that is 
not contracted for at $3.25 and tax. Egg coal shows very 
little improvement and while of course the companies are 
adhering to their price of $3.75 and tax, there have been 
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recent sales by individuals at 25c. per ton less. Stove remains 
popular and if there is any price cutting it is only on in- 
ferior grades and not worth mentioning, for even fair coal 
brings the full circular of $4 and tax. Chestnut has had a 
varied career, but now all good grades are being sold at 
$4.15 and tax and one or two shippers with high-grade coal 
report a shortage. 

Pea coal is the real leader and dealers protected at $2 and 
tax are calling for heavy shipments. None of the large com- 
panies have sold $2 pea coal in the open market since Nov. 
1, but they have sold considerable at $2.25 and tax. Most 
of the individuals are insisting on $2.25 and tax and not so- 
liciting business at that figure; they are actually moving 
considerable tonnage at $2.50. 

The companies who usually contract at this time of 
year, about 90 per cent. of the total, have not as yet taken 
any steps in that direction. The feeling is becoming gen- 
eral that the delay is due to an impending revision of the 
prices. Collections continue good, but the retailers apparently 
do not intend to cease their price cutting. Good shipments 
continue via Port Richmond for tide points. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. mines for line shipment and 


f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide, are as follows: 

Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken......ccs«c $0.00 $4.75 Pease Sine cre. Nelaare ears $2.50 $3.25 
gg seen eae ee Seedy OU Buckwheat......... 1550) 42525 
StOVe: a ne ees es 4.00 5.00 Rices:.cihG ki ehire oatele _SOanLeo 
Chestnitt...0e ts nt 41 beroeao Barley. scale cen eates -50 1.50 


Bituminous—A nervous tenseness pervades the market. 
Plenty of business is offering, but there is not near enough 
coal to supply the demand. The car supply continues to grow 
less, and the railroads are slow in making deliveries. Prices 
continue their upward movement, as has been the case for 
several weeks. The export business is quiet, with a good 
demand for charters and few boats available, although the 
week showed a little spurt in the number of charters ar- 
ranged for. The prices per gross ton are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.95@2.10 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.45@1.50 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.30@1.40 
Clearfield (ordinary).....  1.65@1.70 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.10@1.20 
Sometset (ordinary)..... 1.65@1.70 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.20@1.30 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.10@1.15 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.10@1.20 


BALTIMORE 
Market dominated by car supply and price list uncertain. 
Hard-coal surplus here gradually being wiped out. Export 
movement very poor. 


For the most part the operating interests are concentrat- 
ing their efforts to. keep up with their existing contracts 


rather than covering any new fields. Prices herewith, in 
gross tons at the mines, are based largely upon coal sold 
between mines and shippers and mines and mines to take 
care of urgent contracts: 

Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $2.00 $3.18 Ordinary mine run $1.30 $2.73 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.60 2.78 Ordinary }....... 1.40 2.83 
Glearfield:h. gn cee ee oS Ordinary slack.... 1.05 2.48 
South Horkitte 860! 278) Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobes a... 1.45 2.68 run. ee 1.50 2.93 
Somerset (best) . 1.50 2.53 Low sulphur 3 1.60 3.03 
Somerset (good) .. 1835 92.43 Low sulphur 
prlcubahOmne i es GOL. slack. . iva 1.10 2.53 
‘reeport....... ml. So bs * 
Miller Vein....... 1.50 2.63 F. 0. b., outside Capes, 


The export movement from this port continues very poor 
due to the shortage of bottoms. The past week saw a move- 
ment of only 11,588 tons on foreign account. 

Temperatures around the freezing mark most of the time 
are causing anthracite consumers to seek coal in larger quan- 
tities. The result is that stocks are dwindling; smaller grades 
are exceptionally scarce in some quarters. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


November dumpings better than expected. Demand light. 
Foreign trade irregular. New trade channels opening up. 


The movement from Tidewater during the week has not 
been as heavy as was anticipated. The export movement has 
been well divided with Italy receiving perhaps the largest 
amount going to any one country. A number of battleships 
have been supplied with bunker coal during the week and the 
government has also taken coal cargoes by colliers. 

The demand for both spot and contract business has been 
light and prices are unchanged on Pocahontas and New River 
but for high volatile there seems to be some improvement in 
the demand and some little advance in price. The accumula- 
tion of coal at Tidewater is somewhat in excess of normal on 
the smokeless grades but there is practically no high volatile 
on hand which has not been contracted for. High rates for 
steam vessel tonnage is still forcing schooners into the 
foreign trade, five having taken export cargoes during the 
week; these cargoes were for two ports in Bermuda, Santo 
Domingo, Montevideo and San Juan, P. R. 
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While the total dumpings at Hampton Roads ports for No- 
vember were not a record as compared with other months 
of 1915, at the same time they were larger than any No- 
vember of previous years, and were heavier than expected. 
The total movement amounted to 1,079,004 tons of which 
quantity the Norfolk & Western dumped 520,971 tons, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 388,364 tons and the Virginian 219,669 
tons. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 











Railroad “New 64 Nov 3 Nev. 20 Nov. 27 Dec. 4 
Norfolk & Western... . 120,590 133,329 100,598 118,065 116,450 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 78,210 70,282 67,209 93,924 81,875 
Virginian, enn 46,952 72,888 39,485 54,591 41,386 

Totals aeeeerere 245,752 276,499 207,292 266,580 239,711 
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Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 
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UN ULTTANSENOESOUASAAEANEEDESEDOCOOA OO AEEUOOLOANAAOMEOOREEEROOO OA UOOOOEEONGONECEEEEELAACTONONEEEEEOOSUOEOREOEEOOOUACNONTROOOEONOUUOEOOOOOOOSEOERERESOREGOUOOTESEOTUNSEOESEOUOO OO UUOAEEEEREN IT ONEELE ANA: 
OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
H. Lippitt Point-a- California River Plate 4,897 11.50 
Pitre 790 $4.124 Apollo Pernam- 
T. WinsmoreCasilda 381 4.00 buco? 1,110 8.50? 
F.C. Bowen Calais 892 L. Bossert Bermuda? 488 
Skogstad Martinique 2,357 M. W. Bow- Buenos 
TordenskjoldBarbadoes 2,295 en* Aires 1,907 
Roupenety ronen 2,357 R. W. Clark Bermuda 437 
t. Josep taly* 1 Or Rio Janeiro. ? January-Febru- 
E.H. Blake Bermuda 900 3.25 ary. 8 Thence Fernamdina to Mar- 
B. P. Pen- tinique with fertilizer in bags. * Back 
dleton Para to N. Y. with Quebracho wood. 
Trym Guanta- 
namo 1,138 BALTIMORE 
Storfond Havana 2,256 wiMareGor Italy? 2,059 


1 West Coast. A. Barbour San Juan 1,171 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 


during the week ended Dee. 3: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Grange? St. Lucia 6,895 Progresso? Havana 5,793 
Tasmania? Leghorn 4,033 Boden* Stockholm 6,542 
Luigi Ciampa® Civita Vecchia 4,163 
one wb Dy eeo PHILADELPHIA 
stavangeren* ‘ingston 1,030 TT. Menier La Romana 794 
FMomets ° Java 5,000 §° Gaspara Mediterranean 
Alleghany* Havana 1,426 J B. Drake Martinique 1,400 
O. C. Curtis! Montevideo 2,500 Daylight Fort de France 
Wm. E. Burn- Skogstad Fort de France 2,357 
ham? | Hamilton 1,105 Sonora? Cienfuegos 1,186 
Jacksonvill? St. Georges 960 & GC) Bowen Calais 1.400 
Geo. M. Grant® San Juan 1,510 Kaupanger Gang 2'104 
C. E. Look® Santo Domingo 712 Trym Guantanamo . 
Carlo® Gib 7,120 T."Winsmore Casilda 900 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Theresa* Havana 3,032 BALTES 
Mayaro? 994 Franklin Alexandria 7,048 
M. Jover? 2,839 Mar Cor Genoa 2,306 
1 Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. * Berwind-White Coal Min. Co. *Poca- 


hontas Fuel Co. + Smokeless Fuel Co. © Flat Top Fuel Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The tonnage scarcity is growing more acute, which has a 
tendency to advance freight rates to new high levels. Medi- 
terranean rates are unchanged, although occasionally there 
is a steamer, too old for grain, that is willing to accept coal 
at less than the equivalent rate on grain. There is an ur- 
gent demand for steamers for River Plate ports, and ton- 
nage is difficult to obtain even at advanced figures. Sugar 
rates from Cuba have advanced to unprecedented figures, and 
owners of the few boats available for the West Indian trade 
prefer to send them in ballast unless they can secure very 
high rates on coal outward. We would quote freight rates 
on coal by steamer as follows: 


®° Baker-Whiteley. 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana adeno cate $2.,76@3. 25, Bermida se. $3.50@ 4.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.60@4.00 Vera Cruz............-- 5.50@ 6 50 
Cienfuegos tame enemas 3.40@4.00" DVampico.ce se ee 5.50@ 6.50 
Port au Spain, Lrinidads 94. 75@0;, 00 Rionseccn ee seine 12.00 

St: Lucia. Se eee 4.°75@5200'" Santos* 2 ce ose eee 12 00@12.84 
St. Thomasiiai.e see ce me 4ecO@4.7om Montevideors sect ener 12.00@13.20 
Barbados............... 4.75@5.00 Buenos Aires or La Plat eee taken 
Kingstone a+ asmerteie eater 4.00@4.25 Rosario.. 13.20@16.20 
Curadaotnae doce stecrne 4.50 West Coast of Italy. . “21.60 

Santiago. c.,07 sae ponent 4.00@4.25 Barcelona**............ 19 .20@21.60 
Guantanamo............ 4.00@4.25 Valparaiso or Callao....11.00@13.00 
Demerara. 6.50@7.00 Marseilles.. .......-20.40@21.60 


* Consignsee paying dockage dues. ** Spanish Side for account. Tt Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Figures in bold face type are only approximate. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Conditions in market unchanged, end of lake season post- 
poning improvement due to better consumption. Slack firmer. 
Heavier consumption in the steel industry. 


The local coal trade has not received any material backset 
through the termination of the Lake shipping season; rather 
the influence of the shutting off of this outlet has chiefly 
served to delay any improvement in conditions that other- 
wise would have become observable. The feeling in the coal 
trade is distinctly that there will be heavy demand in the 
next few months, up to Apr. 1 as many consumers are ex- 
pected to stock coal, and the regular consumption is certain 
to be large, probably higher than in any previous winter. 

The iron and steel industry continues to run under the 
highest possible pressure, with no possibility of a decrease 
for many months, and as capacity has been increased some- 
what since the last period of activity the current consumption 
of coal is above the previous record. Manufacturing es- 
tablishments generally are running well, and operations are 
increasing. Domestic demand is fair and with the people 
generally prosperous, domestic consumption of coal will un- 
doubtedly be heavier by a considerable percentage than last 
winter. 

The Pittsburgh district even up to date has felt scarcely 
any influence from the war demand; even with the shutting 
off of Lake shipments local operators do not seem to be in 
position to name the prices necessary to take export business. 
Car supplies are unsatisfactory but while there is much com- 
plaint there is no very serious inconvenience. As empties 
come back from the Lakes the situation will doubtless be 
relieved. 

Slack is still firmer. We quote free coal as follows: Slack, 
95c.@$1; nut, $1.15; mine-run, $1.15@1.20; %-in., $1.25@1.35; 
1% -in., $1:35@1.45; on contract to Apr. 1: Slack, $1@1.05; nut, 
$1.25; mine-run, $1.25@1.35; %-in., $1.35@1.40; 1%4-in., $1.45@ 
1.55, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
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BUFFALO 


Great activity in slack. All bituminous shippers short of 
coal. Prices erratic and difficult to quote. Anthracite im- 
proving slowly. 


Bituminous—The chief feature of the market is the sudden 
searcity of Allegheny Valley slack, which is so nearly out of 
the market that some shippers have withdrawn all quotations. 
The closing of the Lakes usually throws a surplus of slack on 
the market and weakens the price but consumers are ap- 
parently taking more coal than formerly and are getting anx- 
ious over the future supply. 

It is reported that the trade in central. New York and 
eastward is taking a large amount of mine-run, while Pitts- 
burgh and Clearfield are staying out of this market on ac- 
count of their heavy shipments to Tidewater. Even Canada is 
bidding up on slack and last week paid as high as $1.35 for 
Allegheny slack on a $1.10-rate. 

Only approximate quotations are possible as followin 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
WOUBID Seaiee octeta ts ered clos Gileiee ete tet e's $2.80 $2.50 $2.55 
PR TOR SOIEALLOD. 42 pesca Meine wie thee Bie 2.65 3-300 Bae eee: 
DR Aniesei eel opatecs vis Pv ieichs xc wera bite Ads aac 2.55 2.20 2.30 
LRG MemetT eRe oe, Coonan ky «ult aot c tists Oe 2.15 2.10 2.30 


Quotations are f.o.b. cars at Buffalo or the Niagara bridges 
and per short ton except east of Rochester or Kingsten, Ont. 

It is a long time since the bituminous market was in such 
an unquotable shape. Shippers will not consider contracts 
and are hardly willing to take single orders except where 
they have their own mines. 

Anthracite—The trade improves steadily, 
active as it should be at this time of the year. Chestnut is 
selling well, but is much less active than usual. Egg is 
moving slow and it is difficult to get rid of it as fast as it 
accumulates. Independent anthracite is about normal; full 
circular prices are obtained, but seldom any premium. 

Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo per long ton are $5.60 for grate, $5.85 
for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut, $4.30 for pea, $3.25 for 
buckwheat, $2.75 for rice, $2.50 for barley and $2.50 for 
screenings, with 25c. a ton additional for delivering on board 
Lake vessels. 

Lake shipments for the week dropped to 79,076 tons, but 
the decline was mostly on account of the storms and the 
scarcity of tonnage, vessels now going out light for grain, if 
at all. Shipments for November were 443,900 net tons and for 
the season, 3,757,146 tons, as against 4,292,510 tons to De- 
cember last season. 


but is not as 
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TORONTO, CAN. 
Revival in industrial enterprises stimulates the coal busi- 
ness. Car shortage expected to improve shortly. 


Trade has been active in all lines and with the marked 
revival of manufacturing activity dealers are looking forward 
to a busy season. There is some diminution of supplies on 
hand owing to delayed deliveries due to car shortage, but 
dealers expect that this difficulty will very shortly be lessened 
by the closing of navigation diverting railway traffic from the 
Lake ports to other routes. 

Soft coal screenings are still somewhat scarce. Prices are 
generally well maintained and are as follows, per short ton, 
for best grades: Retail, anthracite egg, stove and nut, $7.75; 
grate, $7.50; pea, $6.50. Bituminous, retail, steam, $5.25; 
screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. 
Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination, three-quarter lump, $3.79; 
screenings, $3.15. 

COLUMBUS 

Increased demand for domestic sizes. Steam business is 
still good and the circular well maintained. Large number 
contracts expire Jan. 1. 

Colder weather has stimulated the domestic market. Buy- 
ing of Hocking grades for immediate shipment was the 
feature of the week. Retailers’ stocks were light and a rush of 
small business made it necessary for them to replenish their 
stocks. Because of the car shortage in West Virginia, Ohio 
operators received a larger share of the business then form- 
erly; production in some West Virginia fields is reported far 
below normal. Retail prices remain firm. 

Small sizes are very strong, and there was some inconven- 
ience due to the shortage of nut, pea and slack and coarse 
slack. Prices are nearing the $1 mark. Railroads are still 
storing fuel but the larger part of the movement is over. 
Many steam contracts expire at the first of the year. Sales 
managers are concentrating their attention on renewals. In- 
dications are that prices on this business will be slightly 
higher than a year ago. 


Anthracite is selling well in central Ohio territory. Prices 
are firm at former levels. 
Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short ton, are as 
follows: 
Eastern 
Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lump............... $1.60 SINGOR a te en 
Inch ANG a tGUar ver neeitenc ierreces< she 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. IiisD R40) Te 185 
NR eee Caton 4 Sack ans Coan apa tere 1.25 TBO ears 125: 
Mine-runi ei pitae ent one tick ale. « 1.15 1.20 1.05 1.10 
Nut, pea and slacks... cern o-- ame .85 .90 .80 oi fas 
Coarse:slackceatme ca han aioe sao ar .80 .70 65 


Mines have been working at about the following per- 


centages of full capacity: 
Week Ended Week Ended———~ 


District Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. District Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. 
13 20 27 4 13 20 27 4 


Hocking... 50 60 50 60 Cambridge. 70 i 70 75 
Jackson.... ‘40 45 40 50 Massillon... 70 75 60 70 
Pomeroy... 85 85 80 85 Eastern O.. 75 80 = 75 80 
Crooksville. 65 65 60 70 Average.. 65 69 62 70 


TOLEDO 

Manufacturers supplies light. Slack coal fluctuating badly. 
Cars short, but no congestion as yet. 

The steam trade is strong and prices are holding very 
close to the list, for the most part, while slack coal can 
scarcely be quoted. Last Saturday, quotation on West Vir- 
ginia slack was around §85c.; Hocking from 85@90c., and 
Kentucky slack around 90c. with Pittsburgh No. 8 from 85@ 
90c. Pocahontas egg is strong but lump is a trifle weak due 
to the excessive demand for egg and slack. 

The Lake movement is commencing to slow down and is 
now confined mostly to cleaning up stocks. There is a marked 
ear shortage but as yet there is no congestion at Toledo. 
Local dealers are fairly well stocked and manufacturing 
plants have fair supplies. 

Prices f.o.b., mine, per short ton are as follows: 











Poca- West Hock- Pom- Jack- Pitts. 

hontas’ Virginia ing eroy. son Kentucky No.8 
Lump tm 25 $1.60@1.85 $1.60 $1.75 $2.50 $2.00 $1.35 
Bee: §cost eae Zo A OOM TL, 25 2.50 1.80 1/20 
Mine-run. . anu 1.40 .85@1.00 1.10 1.10 .90@1.00 1.10 
INUtiscusinn eee 1.75 1.00@1.15 1.25 1.85 1.10@1.25 


CLEVELAND 
Closing of the Lake season has thrown a large tonnage of 
coarse coal on the market. Slack coal in short supply. 


The Lake business has practically closed for 1915 with but 
a few cargoes yet to go. Shippers who had coal left over had 
to turn it on the local markets, and as Lake coal is almost 
entirely %-in. screened, it has a comparatively small outlet. 
The price did not suffer, but sales hardly made an impression 
and reconsignments from other lake ports materially over- 
stocked the market. 
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The high prices being paid in the East have prevented any 
Pennsylvania fine coal coming into this market and quota- 
tions on Youghiogheny are nominal as local brokers are not 
in the market at the prices quoted. Receipts of fine coal 
were very light over Sunday with prices considerably stronger. 
The activity in fine coal is due to the fact jobbers and oper- 
ators have only enough for their contract trade to run the 
plants three or four days, which is too narrow for a safe 
working basis. 

The retail trade has been good. The weather has not been 
extremely cold for this time of the year, but it has been 
necessary to keep up good fires. 

Jobbers are paying the following prices f.o.b. Cleveland 
per short ton: 


Poca- Youghio- 

hontas gheny Bergholz Wainwright No. 8 
Freight.......... $1.45 $1.00 $0.70 $0.70 w oJ $0.90 
Ibr Sheth one Siathes i oe 3:35@3 40) as ne OY gat ee ee 
Lumip; 6 Ina deca aieles lec Mente 2530), _jpatsiage oct J ee 
Tumi), Ld ane artes cree aes 2.40 2.10 2700 2.05 
TinmMpy, flies pereeercnss ences 2.30 2.00 2.10 1.90 
Lumpy insane mee ee ee er LS A 2:40:0 +) ete 
LD aah ert] Pecied= eo0 acd) sean oe PRs. ph hlvars eo haewe. Doe 
Mine, run... seen 2.70 2.15 1.90 1.95 1.80 
Slack.:.50 <6 tee eore 2.00 1.85 1.80 1.80 

DETROIT 


Steam coal buying continues steady. Inquiry for domestic 
eoal and anthracite improves. Railroad embargo removed. 


Bituminous—Buying of steam coal continues with gratify- 
ing regularity. Small sizes are the most popular and ship- 
pers and jobbers are finding the problem of supply creates 
perplexities. Domestic coal is moving more freely, and the 
weather iis sufficiently frosty to give strength to the market. 
Shippers are beginning to participate in the improvement. 
Car shortage and unusually pressing demands for railroad 
equipment to move other commodities is slowing down de- 
liveries. The embargo declared by the Grand Trunk railroad, 
Nov. 16 was removed; Dec 4. Prices on slack and mine-run 
range between 75 and 90c. a ton. Three-quarter West Vir- 
ginia lump is $1@1.10, Jackson Hill domestic lump $2.50, 
Hocking domestic lump $1.50 and smokeless egg and lump 
holds at $2.25. 


Anthracite—In the anthracite trade, low temperatures have 
increased business for retailers, but has benefitted shippers 
only to a minor degree. Car shortage and the restrictions 
on the Grand Trunk tend to curtail and delay deliveries. Lake 
shippers are paying a premium of about 15c. a ton over the 
season rate of 30c. on shipments to Lake Superior ports. 


CINCINNATI 
Colder weather and continued car shortage has strength- 
ened the market materially. Prices firm and tending toward 
higher levels. 


The coldest weather of the season has steadied up the 
retail market, in an impressive manner. The inquiries in- 
creased materially, and. although the actual movevent was 
not large, the situation has undoubtedly improved. There is 
still much coal in the hands of retail dealers, but the end of 
these supplies is in sight. Industrial consumption is also 
better than at any time this year, as the larger consumers 
are finding it necessary to use the maximum amount of coal. 

Demand is excellent everywhere and the car shortage is the 
most serious problem at the present time. There is little 
prospect of immediate improvement in this respect, although 
the railroads and coal interests are exerting every effort to 
accelerate the movement. 


LOUISVILLE 
Demand stiffening due to lower temperatures and improved 
industrial situation. ic 


The advancing winter is making the demand for domestic 
coals better and the steam sizes are also stiffening. Mines are 
operating on a full schedule, while through the eastern section 
coking plants are resuming. The fact that Pittsburgh is ship- 
ping little or no domestic coal into this market has been a 
good influence on the local business. Eastern Kentucky block 
coals are bringing, f.o.b. mines, long ton basis, from $1.65 up 
to $2.25, the latter being for fancy coals, while nut and slack 
ranges from about 50 to 80c. in a few cases. 


QU eee 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Coke market colorless, with no change in prices and no 
definite outlook. Production and shipments practically un- 
changed. 
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The coke market continues to drag. There is very little 
demand for prompt furnace coke and scarcely any inquiry 
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against contracts for the new year. Shipments on current 
contracts seem to be adequate for the requirements of the 
furnaces. The coke trade has no definite theory as to the 
course of prices in the next few months. The sharp advances 
in pig-iron prices that are occurring almost daily give the 
market a favorable aspect from one viewpoint, but another 
viewpoint is that pig-iron prices are advancing not so much 
on account of heavily increased demand as because production 
cannot be further increaséd, there being scarcely any idle 
furnaces, and if there are no idle furnaces to blow in there 
ean hardly be an increased consumption of coke, and in- 
creased consumption apparently is needed to advance prices. 

Present quotations for prompt coke are about on a level 
with contract prices already made for next year, so that the 
outlook is not for any material change. A flurry over the 
holidays is of course always expected. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2.15@2.25;.contract furnace, first half, $2.35@2.50; 
year 1916, $2.25@2.35; prompt and contract foundry, $2.90@ 
3.25, per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 27 at 432,- 
341 tons, a decrease of 1,061 tons, and shipments at 435,084 
tons, an increase of 4,327 tons. 


Buffalo—The market is not quite so strong locally, though 
oven quotations are still on the basis of $5 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, with no actual stock coke to be had, 
some 48-hr. being sold instead at $4.20. Some ovens are 
quoting as high as $5.20 for foundry. Consumption increases, 
but the output sometimes exceeds the demand. 


Chiecago—tIn the face of rising prices the demand remains 
undiminished. Eastern tonnage now being sent into this 
market is much greater than at any previous time. Spot 
coke is bringing a premium of at least 50c. per ton. Some 
long-term contracts are being negotiated. Byproduct ‘domes- 
tic sizes are easier. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, 
are as follows: Byproduct, foundry, $5.25@5.75; byproduct, 
domestic, $4.75@5; Connellsville, $5.25@5.75; Wise County, 
$5.25@5.50; gas coke, $4@4.25. 


SUC 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Domestic consumption improved. Fine coals in brisk de- 
mand. Activity of steam grades noticeable. Smokeless 
products and anthracite weak. 
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Activity has characterized all branches of trade during the 
past week. Freezing temperatures have ruled over the West- 
ern country, and the absorption of domestic sizes has gained 
momentum. Prices are responding to the improved conditions, 
and sales of Western coals are generally close to the cir- 
cular. West Virginia smokeless grades and anthracite are 
about the only weak features of an otherwise strong market. 
Steam and domestic sizes are in about equal demand. 

Belated orders from country dealers are reaching many 
wholesalers and another week of all-around activity wiil 
bring about concerted action on the matter of advancing 
prices. Certain large consumers foresee an era of higher 
prices for steam coal, and are taking measures to cover their 
requirements. Storage by Western railroads has not yet 
reached the proportions expected, and it is reported that 
several carriers who have not yet taken any action on this 
matter are negotiating for large quantities to be put in stor- 
age at a convenient season. Some public utility corporations 
are seeking to make contracts for steam coals over periods of 
two and three years’ time. 

CHICAGO 

Fair tonnage moving. Smokeless market congested. In- 
diana and Illinois coals arriving in moderate volume. 

Franklin and Williamson County’ domestic lump  ship- 
ments have increased to the country dealers; egg and nut are 
slow but steam lump is steady, and screenings are active. 
Harrisburg and Saline County domestic lump shipments are 
rather slow; steam lump orders have not been fully satis- 
fied, while screenings are short and selling at a premium. 
Some Southern Illinois spot domestic lump and egg has been 
sold at $1.50 during this week, but this surplus is now all 
cleaned up. 

Springfield domestic lump shipments are better, due to 
the fact that two large producers are out of the market at 
the present time. Considerable coal is moving from this dis- 
trict for raiload storage. Sceenings are brisk. 

There is considerable activity in Fourth Vein coal of 
all sizes; Third and Fifth Vein steam lump shipments are 
steady, with demand for domestic lump increasing. Sullivan 
County Sixth Vein domestic shipments are larger, but egg 
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and nut from this district are still torpid. Greene County 
lump is quiet. All Indiana free screenings are absorbed at 
maximum prices. 

The West Virginia smokeless market is somewhat de- 
moralized owing to the arrival of a considerable tonnage of 
lump and egg intended for shipment by the Lakes. Mine- 
run has been sympathetically affected by this situation. Con- 
siderable lump and egg has sold as low as $1.40, and mine- 
run dropped to $1.15 in some cases. Pennsylvania mine-run 
shipments are limited, while slight recessions are noted in 
the demand for lump and egg, nut being active. 

The market for Hocking coal, which has been soft for 
several weeks, is much improved. Lump in limited quantities 
is sold at the full circular price of $1.60. 

Over 100 cars of anthracite accruing demurrage were sold 
this week at some concession in price in order to get the 
coal off the market. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per 
ton f.o.b. mines: 


net 


Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump.. . $1. Wer: 75 $1.60@1.75 $' 60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.40@1.60 
Steam lump di et 35 1.25@1 385 1.20@1.35 1.25@1.35 
24 and 3-in. 
ump. 1 35@1.50 1.50@1.60 1.30@1.45 
1j-in. lump 1.25@1 35 1.15@1.25 a 
Wa eons - 1.60@1.75 1 50@'1 65 1.20@1.30 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
Nut. . 1 60@!.75 1.60@1.65 1 05@1 20 1.20@1 35 1.10@1.25 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 Shots 1.50@1.75 Leer Site 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.65 
No. lnut . 1.60@1.75 Sysu 
No. 2nut. 1.40@1.50 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 1 0071 10 1 10@1.20 .95@1 10 
Screenings . .75@ .80 65@ .75 ZO) 5 70@ .80 .75@ .85 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump - $1.60@1.75 $1.50@2.40 $1.85@2.25 $1.90@2 25 $1.50@1.85 
lh-in, lump 1.25@1.35 ‘ Mae See 135 
Egg.... 1.60@1.75 1. 40@2.00 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.25 1.00@1.25 
Niutis. oh. Peas h 1.25@1.65 1.65@1.75 1.40@1.60 Line 
No. 1 nut 1.60@1.75 5 od Mrs te 
No. 2 nut 1.40 : 
Mine-run 1.15 .90@1 15 1.25@1 40 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings. . .70@ .75 75 Shee .60@ .70 
Kanawha splint lump, $1.50@1.90. 
ST. LOUIS 
Demand improving. Screenings in short supply. Domestic 


trade waiting colder weather. 


There is a gradual improvement in ‘the industrial demand. 
There are not enough screenings to supply the requirements 
and the price was forced up at the end of the week to 55@60c. 
for Standard and Staunton and 65@70c. for Franklin and Wil- 
liamson County. There has not been sufficient change in the 
weather to quicken the domestic demand. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have raneed 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Frnk. Co. Wlmson.Co. Staunton Standard 

G=ins lump... oe. =. = $1.50@1.65 $1.50@1.65 $1.25 $1.00@1.15 
SETTER Ret | a eee CRAG Mele Psi. ase. .90@1.15 
OTT RYLTYUD) We eengne ROY ae ee 8 Nas ct Spee Ae 1.15 1.00 
Dx er eee eee re ele AO 165 TC 401.65 on) te 1.00 
ECL pean a nee ya tee eee Mice eae GC) fa ene es .85 
Nomen Mititntsn sake tas ease hie VE50GAST oI S0@ 1275 Ve. .75@1.00 
INGMeM CMe pe eee ee eo L.oO0 see 25@1.'50) co. es .70@ .85 
INGlETARSUCU ree se Ene oe ents 1P40@ 175094 1 40@1 50 Seopa 
INCHMCEWRSHEU uate tc. coy: hiataetacue P25@1.407 91 2250140 7 eee 
ING Mu EWAB REG cay nse Mk. me tolers Anis os IOUS OL 25 To @il 325) 9 eee 
INOS SRO eieer cre c4 Negeri sd, « 115@1 525 81 15@1525 ee 
COM URWAENCU oie Menta | oa weds .75@ .85 .75@ .85 CF ORS 
Screenings. .  .65@. 70 65@ .70 .55@ . 60 55@ . 60 

Eveicht. ates = Inner group, St. Louis, 57%c., Hast St. 
Louis, 37%c.; outer group, St. Louis, 7214%4c.; Hast St. Louis, 
52%c. 

DULUTH 


Cold weather stimulates buying. Good movement of all 
grades. Prices firm. 

There was a steady demand for all the grades of bitum- 
inous coal during the past week. The weather was moder- 
ately cold and the retailers and householders bought heavily. 
A large number of orders were received by the various dock 
companies, which have been working full time to satisfy the 
demands of the trade. Receipts have been quite heavy re- 
cently, the companies putting forth every effort to get as 
much coal forward as possible before the close of naviga- 
tion, which is likely to occur at any time. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations per short ton f.o.b. cars at the Duluth docks are 
as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
PENI 7 ses iets $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 S3a70 
Doce rinse 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.25 8025 
Egg, stove and nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 PATHS) Aa ta) 


Anthracite business during the past week has been very 
good, the cold weather being responsible for a large number 
of “hurryup” orders. Prices are as follows: Nut, $7.10, stove 
and egg, $6.85, pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $4, all per short ton 
f.o.b. cars at Duluth docks. 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road for October and 
the ten months of this year and the last year were as fol- 
lows, in short tons: 











October Ten Months 

Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign......... 98,839 361,883 1,686,391 3,426,479 
Tidewater, coast wise. . 302,297 234,623 3,220,081 2,673,915 
omMestios, Hen eee 1,596,703 2,467,395 17,071,474 18,597,536 

Coke 
Tidewater, fOréign epee aA ee 4,511 339 27,591 
Domesticis. ake eon 63,625 85,618 870,729 730,816 

‘Dotal .c eee eee 2,061,464 3,154,030 22,849,014 25,456,337 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 
over the 17 principal Middle Western carriers for September, 
and the first nine months of this year compared with the 
same periods last year: 


7—September—, 9 Months——_, 
1914 1915 1914 191 

Illinois Gentralee.. 790,221 785,514 5,564,866 5,419,904 
Ce Soe Ei oe eee 622,905 656,194 4,956,424 4,406,854 
CS BS OF Riven. 613,729 645,614 4,077,357 3,955,925 
Ci, Co GaSe ste lait 64845695 488,694 3,532,238 3,639,923 
Vandalia TaN Oe sale as 444,340 430,638 3,228,842 3,502,753 
Che Ecc nonn bien be Varn 2 OO 258,567 2,228,919 2,192,756 
Cy SAE Vice cree. 153,430 189,029 1,276,759 1,391,545 
Wrabais he cbtvaite taper 166,550 146,595 1,104,377 fb 306 
St. Es. avi oc SS sey 167,024 169,047 1,145,792 1,145,776 
SOuthernmeruyeease eee 94,965 127,633 1,114,007 832,923 
Br i& ON Sa Veen Evan 99.767 93,110 565,175 716,641 
StL, ; Paes he ee 67,631 52,908 495,879 433,571 
mos BRO) TE 15 AY is Gon 52,227 54,560 386,595 455,102 
Eee & MR Visio ae ete os 63,332 42,835 359,630 342,275 
C. aS. RRR wee eee 43,268 61,866 425,873 487,944 
CG (PP Sa Stay. 36,343 44,761 257,587 304,835 
CirSeNGRIW eEEG Vier elec shone 36,721 33,407 240,231 296,311 
TOtala treads ecko 4,220,092 4,280,972 30,960,651 30,660,754 
I. C. C. No. 6080—Elmore—Benjamin Coal Co., Et Al. vs. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., Et. Al. 

Through rates on coal in carloads from the Kanawha and 
New River, W. Va., fields on lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company to Milwaukee, Wis., not found to be un- 
reasonable. Request for joint rates denied. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


CHICAGO LAKE RECEIPTS 


Coal receipts at the port of Chicago and South Chicago, 
classifield according to shipping points, for the month ending 
Nov. 30, 1915, midnight, were as follows: 


1915 1914 

From Hard Soft Hard Soft 
Buftaléz..3- eee ee 64,918 97,798 
Oswee0isccm snibee fn eeear: 11,364 22,708 
Ashtabula eerie en 58,547 7,200 6,980 
Sandusky cesta eee 42,734 
Clevelandij4) 25) eee 39,695 19,832 
Toledow. =. ee ee 34,726 6,000 
Hairportecemanre mee tar 10,015 
LEP LO? cnt ocdar tea acne, emteeene 14,000 
November total......... 90,282 185,717 127,701 32,812 
SEROMA CWA r cs eee boon 777,179 897,389 782,214 604,722 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 26—Tonnage arrivals are more ample and there is a 
prospect of a more active market. Quotations are approx- 
imately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam ...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $4 .44 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds: ynee hee fees 4.32 
Seconds... 7 oh eee $4.44 Best Cardiff smalls... . . 2.82 
Best dry ‘coalsiy-+s...222 5.64 Cargo smalls 1.92 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are E.OsDs 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Rates continue to rise and are approximately 
as follows: 


Gibraltar..... $579.) Nanlesewenseer $11.00 St. Vincent....... $7.80 
Marseilles........ 11.82 Alexandria...... 18.20 River Plate...... 9.60 
Aloiens oer. on me bie OO GuhOne sald trie Lo. 20 
Génoae..s-csbae ee 12.48 Las Palmas... 7.20 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 


in the coal trade. 
#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 


424—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 568), which 
provides for the requirements of the Continental Portland 
Cement Co., will be negotiated about the twenty-fifth of each 
month. Approximately 4,000 tons of Carterville 14-in. 
screenings per month are required for charging the kilns. 
The power plant of the company has been electrified. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt., J. P. Terpenny, The Continental Portland 
Cement Co., Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1455—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 530), which 
provides for furnishing the Hotel De Soto with its annual 
fuel requirements, involving approximately 130 tons per 
month, will be awarded about the first of the year. Address 
Gen. Mer. Vic Le Beau, Hotel De Soto, Baronne and Poydras 
St., New Orleans, La. 


1581—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 700), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Leland Steamship Co. with approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons of steam coal, will not be negotiated until 
toward the close of January. Address Purchasing Agent 
Leland Steamship Co., 1210 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Or- 
leans, La. 


1643—Birmingham, Ala.—The customary price at which 
this contract (p. 870), which provides for furnishing the 
Birmingham Railway, Light and Power Co. with approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons of coal is negotiated, is about $1.50 per ton. 
The business is let-on competitive bids. Address Pur. Agt., 
Chas P. Doerr, Birmingham Railway, Light and Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 








1667—Ironton, Ohio—No bids were received on this contract 
(p. 912), which provides for furnishing the coal for the 
local pumping station, and readvertisements will be made, 
the date of opening the new bids to be Dec. 16. Address Clk. 
F. A. Ross, Bd. of Pub. Service, Ironton, Ohio. 


1679—New York, N. Y.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 912), which provides for furnishing anthracite 
and bituminous coal to the various public buildings, courts, 
ete., in the Borough of Manhattan, as follows: 


-—Buckwheat——_, Mine- 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 Broken Run 
GavineRower(Gy)eenen $1.72% $1.50 $1.31 $2.79 $2.11% 
Wm. Farrell & Son (b) 4.99 4.49 3.99 5.99 6.50 


(a) These bids are on 1,000 lb. units. (b) These bids are 
on 2,000 lb. units. Address Pres. Marcus M. Marks, Room 2,032, 
20th Floor, Municipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. (No. 19, Vol. 6, 
p. 892). 


New Business 


_ Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an item indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 


1712—Pottstown, Penn.—The Wilbrahame Green Blower Co. 
usually send out inquiries on their annual fuel contract on 
Dec. 1, and close the business on Jan. 1. They consume about 
600 tons per annum, and deliveries are by Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. 
Blower Co., Pottstown, Penn. 


.1713—Pottstown, Penn.—The McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Co. usually contract for their annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 1,200 tons, on Jan. 1. Address Pur. 
Agt. Corbett, the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., Potts- 
town, Penn. 


+1714—Detroit, Mich.—The Board of Public Works will 
receive bids until 10 a.m., Dec. 31, for furnishing coal as 
follows: Steam coal, 2,000 tons of either mine-run or three- 
quarter lump for use at the Asphalt Plant to be delivered 
f.o.b. cars in the Western district yards; 50 tons of same to be 


Coal Contracts Pending 


SMM MMMM OO 


Address Pur. Agt. James, Wilbrahame Green 
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delivered in wagon lots on the Belle Isle Bridge; 1,800 tons of 
three-quarter lump delivered in wagon lots at Fairview 
Pumping Station; 30 tons Jackson Hill three-quarter lump, 
to be delivered in wagon lots at the yard or barn, as di- 
rected. Anthracite—25 tons each of chestnut, stove and 
chestnut mixed in equal proportions, stove and egg coal, 
to be delivered at the yard or barn, as directed. Pocahontas 
lump—approximately 100 tons, to be delivered f.o.b. cars 
Eastern or Western district yards. Bidders are required to 
file a certified check for $1,000 with bids. Address Comr. 
Geo. S. Finkle, Dept. of Pub. Wks., Detroit, Mich. (Vol. 7, 
pp. 189, 231.) 


#$1715—Austin, Tex.—The Water and Light Dept. at this 
place usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 60 tons of lignite coal per day, about 
Jan. 1. The business is done on competitive bids, and the cus- 
tomary price is about $1.48 per ton. Address Supt. E. C. Bar- 
tholomew, Water and Light Plant, Austin, Texas. 


716—Reading, Penn.—The Reading Hardware Co. usually 
contract for their annual fuel requirements, involving approx- 
imately 5,000 tons, on Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Isaac Treat, 
Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Penn. 








1717—Reading, Penn.—The Penn Hardware Co. at this place 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 3,000 tons, on Dec. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Penn Hardware Co., Reading, Penn. 


1718—Robesonia, Penn.—The Robesonia Iron Co. usually 
contract for their annual fuel requirements, involving approx- 
imately 35,000 tons, on Jan. 1. They also require some low 
phosphorus 42-hr. coke. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. Address Supt. S. B. Pattison, Robesonia Iron 
Co., Robesonia, Penn. 





1719—Riverside, Penn.— Wm. F. Taubell, Inc., usually con- 
tract for their annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 8,000 tons, on Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Wells, W. F. 
Taubell, Inc., Riverside, Penn. 


1720—Salem, N. J.—The Gayner Glass Works usually con- 
tract for their annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons on Jan. 1. The company ordinarily uses 
South Fork coal. Address Pur. Agt. Gayner, the Gayner Glass 
Works, Salem, N. J. 


1721—Salt Lake City, Utah—Bids were received until 3 
p.m., Dec. 8, for furnishing the Utah State Prison with ap- 
proximately 100 tons of lump, and 600 tons of screened slack 
coal during the ensuing year. Deliveries are to be f.o.b. track 
at the State Prison. All bidders must submit a certified check 
for 5 per cent. of the amount of their bids. Address Warden 
Arthur Pratt, Utah State Prison, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


1722—Quenelda, Ala.—The Quenelda Graphite Co., usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 1,560 tons of bituminous coal, about Jan. 1. Deliv- 
eries are made by railroad at the rate of about 130 tons per 
month, and the company has storage capacity for 150 tons. 
Address Pur. Agt. J. Warren May, Quenelda Graphite Co., 
Quenelda, Ala. 


1723—Russellville, Ky.—The Light and Power Dept. at 
this place usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 2,880 tons of bituminous mine-run, 
about Jan. 1. The business is done on competitive bids, 
and the customary price is about 87%c. per ton. Address Clk. 
Cc. W. Andrews, The Light and Power Co., Russellville, Ky. 


1724—Minneapolis, Minn.—The Electric Short Line Ry. 
Co. at this place usually contracts for its annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving approximately 2,200 tons of Youghio- 
gheny dock-run, about Jan. 1. Deliveries are made by rail- 
roads at the rate of six cars per month, and the company 
has storage capacity for 150 tons. Address Gen. Mgr. D. K. 
Hunter, Electric Short Line Ry., 809 Phoenix Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

1725—Chambersburg, Penn.—The Wolf Co. at this place 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 2,250 tons of bituminous mine-run coal, about 
Jan. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of one 
car per week, and the company has storage capacity for 300 
tons. Address Pur. Agt. Frank Duncan, The Wolf Co., Wolf 
St., Chambersburg, Penn. 
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1726—Elkhart, Ind.—The Elkhart Bristol Board and Paper 
Co. are in the market for approximately 3,500 tons of West 
Virginia mine-coal coal, deliveries to start Feb. 1 and to be 
made in regular weekly proportions. Address Pres. C. E. 
Frye, The Elkhart Bristol Board and Paper Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 

#1727—Denver, Colo.—The Ci+y Government will receive 
bids until 10 a.m., Dee. 138, for furnishing coal, to be delivered 
in carload lots, at the municipal coal yard, corner of 19th 
and Kalamath St., of the following grades: Northern Colo- 
rado lignite; Canon City or Walsenburg bituminous; anthra- 
cite; Routt County. Bids will also be received for furnish- 
ing and delivering coal from the same fields to the various 
city departments. On the business providing for carload de- 
liveries, shipments must be made within 24 hr. of the receipt 
of the order, and on the business to be delivered to the vari- 
ous city departments, such delivery must be made within 24 
hr. The successful bidder on either of these specifications 
will be required to furnish a bond for $5,000. Address Comr. 
Clair J. Pitcher, Room 209, City Hall, Denver, Colo. 


+1728—Cambridge, Mass—The Cambridge Water Board 
received bids until 11 a.m., Dec. 7, for furnishing the local 
pumping station with approximately 1,000 long tons of coal 
during the next six months. Deliveries, if by rail (Boston & 
Maine R.R.), are to be made immediately, and if by team are 
to be made at the rate of ten tons per day, beginning Dec. 
14. The successful bidder will be required to furnish a 
bond for 25 per cent. of the amount of the contract. Address 
Gen. Supt. Edward W. Quinn, Cambridge Water Works, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


1729—Kansas City, Mo.—The Abernathy Furniture Co. at 
‘this place will contract about Jan. 1 for its annual fuel 
requirements for both the Kansas City and Leavenworth 
branches. The company uses about one carload per week 
of Cherokee slack at the Kansas plant and about half as 
much at the Leavenworth. Address Purchasing Agent, Aber- 
nathy Furniture Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


1730—UWhrichsville, Ohio—The Evans Clay Manufacturing 
Co. at this place are in the market for a tonnage of West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania or Kentucky bituminous lump coal. 
Address Purchasing Agent, The Evans Clay Manufacturing 
Co., Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


#1731—New Orleans, La.—The City Government will soon 
request bids for its annual fuel supply, involving approximate- 
Ty 15,000 short tons of coal, for the various city buildings and 
departments. The present contract is held by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and R.R. Co. and expires on Jan. 28, the business 
having been taken at $3 per short ton for Pratt mine-run and 
$3.25 for Cahaba egg coal. The successful bidder will be re- 
quired to furnish a bond for $500. Address Commissioner of 
Police and Public Buildings, Room 27, City Hall Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


1732—Lima, Ohio—The Solar Refining’ Co. at this place 
will be in the market early in January for its annual fuel 
requirements, involving approximately 45,000 tons of mine- 
run, and 30,000 tons of nut and slack coal. Address Pres. 
J. G. Neubauer, The Solar Refining Co., Lima, Ohio. 


1733—Union City, Mich.—The Peerless Portland Cement 
Co. at this place usually contracts for its annual fuel require- 
ments, involving approximately 10,000 tons of three-quarter 
lump and 35,000 tons of coarse slack coal, about Jan. 1. 
Deliveries are made by rail at the rate of about 40 tons of 
lump, and 110 tons of slack per day. The company has 
storage capacity for 1,800 tons. Address Mgr. W. M. Hatch, 
Peerless Portland Cement Co., Union City, Mich. 

1734—De Queen, Ark.—The De Queen Ice and Light Co. at 
this place usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 2,000 tons of slack and crushed mine- 
run coal, about Jan. 1. The business is done on competitive 
bids, and usually goes at $2.50 per ton for the slack and $3 
for the mine-run. Address Purchasing Agent, The De Queen 
Iee and Light Co., De Queen, Ark. 

1735—Tarentum, Penn.—The Borough Light Plant at this 
place usually negotiates its annual fuel contract, involving 
approximately 3,000 tons of mine-run coal, about Jan. 1. 
The business is usually let at about $1.50 per ton, and is done 
on competitive bids. Address Supt. J. C. Turner, Borough 
Light Plant, Tarentum, Penn. 


1736—South Whitley, Ind.—The Light and Water Plant at 
this place usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving from 1,500 to 1,800 tons, about Jan. 1. Bids are 
requested on different grades of steam coal, and a guarantee 
of the heat value must accompany each bid. Address Treas. 
F. E. Fox, Light and Water Plant, South Whitley, Ind. 


1737—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co. is in the market for its annual supply of an- 
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thracite rice coal, amounting to about 45,000 tons. Address 
Purchasing Agent, The Pennsylvania Salt Manutacturing Co., 
Widener Bdg., Philadélphia, Penn. 


1738—Atlantice City, N. J.—The Atlantic City Gas Co. is 
in the market for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 10,000 tons of broken coal, delivery to be- 
gin Jan. 1. Address Superintendent, The Atlantic City Gas 
Co;,, Atlanties City, Ne de 


1739—Philadelphia, Penn.—The W. J. McCahan Sugar Re- 
fining Co. is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 15,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat, 
delivery to begin Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, The 
W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining Co., Tasker St., Delaware River, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


1740—Madison, I1].—The coal contract of the International 
Cooperage Co., involving approximately 5 or 6 cars of Stand- 
ard 2-in. lump coal per month, will expire on Dec. 31. The 
company has not yet decided upon how long it will contract 
for. Deliveries are made via the Terminal. Address Pres. 
Martin Snider, 911 Sweetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1741—Philadelphia, Penn.—N. Snellenburg & Co. is in the 
market for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal. Deliveries 
are to be made at the company’s warehouse at 10th and Berks 
St., during the year beginning Jan. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, N. Snellenburg & Co., 12th and Market St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


1742—Milford, N. J.—The Crown Wall Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ine., is in the market for its annual fuel requirements 
during the ensuing year, amounting to between 800 and 1,000 
tons of bituminous coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Crown 
Wall Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., Milford,:-N. J. 


1743—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
is in the market for about 7,000 tons of anthracite broken 
coal, delivery to be made during the year beginning Jan. 
ale, Address Purchasing Agent, The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1744—St. Louis, Mo.—The Wilson Stove Manufacturing Co. 
at this place is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 80 tons per month of 2-in. screened 
lump coal. Address Pur. Agt. S. H. Long, The Wilson Stove 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1745—Martins Ferry, Ohio—Bids will be received until noon, 
Dec. 13, for furnishing the Municipal Electric Light and 
Power Plant with its coal requirements during the ensuing 
year. From 3,000 to 4,000 tons of bituminous mine-run are 
required, and the usual price is around $1.45 to $1.50 per ton. 
Specifications may be had on application. Address Dir. E. 
Brown, Pub. Ser., Martins Ferry, Ohio. (No. 215, Vol. 7, p. 
446.) 


*1746—New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Department of Docks and 
Ferries will receive bids until noon, Dec. 20, for furnishing 
coal as follows: A mixture of 30% bituminous and 70% buck- 
wheat, 15,000 tons to be delivered at St. George and 5,000 tons 
at 39th St., Brooklyn; for the Dock Department, 2,000 tons of 
No. 3 buckwheat. Address Comr. of Docks R. A. C. Smith, 
Pier “A,” New York. (No. 1583, Vol. 8, pp. 700, 828.) 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 

+1215—Springfield, Ohio—This contract (p. 245), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with coal for the 
Water Works during the ensuing year, has been awarded to 
the Chas. E. Grube Coal Co., at $2.38 per ton. Address City 
Mgr. Ashburner, Springfield, Ohio. 


1457—Sharpsburg, Penn.—This contract (p. 530) which pro- 
vides for furnishing the St. Mary’s Church and various build- 
ings of the Parish, has been awarded to Walter Bros., at $1.70 
per ton for mine-run coal. Address Rev. John Otten, 210 
Penn St., Sharpsburg, Penn. 

+1605—Frankfort, Ky.—This contract (p. 737), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Capitol Heating Plant, and other 
state buildings with coal during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the.R. A. Brawner Coal Co. Address Custodian 
Samuel M. Lykins, Capitol Bldg., Frankfort, Ky. 

1634—Granite City, Ill—This contract (p. 870), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the American Steel Foundry Co. with its 
annual fuel requirements, has been awarded as follows: Mt. 
Clive & Staunton Coal Co., 2,500 tons of 1%-in. screenings 
per month; Donk Bros. Coal and Coke Co., 600 tons of Nos. 3 
and 4 washed coal per month; Consolidated Coal Co., 150 
tons of lump coal per month. No prices have been announced, 
but it is understood that screenings contract was closed at 
60c. per ton. Address Pur. Agt. T, E. Moritz, American Steel 
Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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1649—Denver, Colo.—This contract (p. 871), which provides 
for furnishing the Mine and Smelter Supply Co. with a 30- 
or 40-ton car of Piedmont coal, has been awarded to the 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation. Address Gen. Pur. 
Agt. W. B. Kinkead, The Mine and Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

1673—Muncie, Ind.—This contract (p. 912), which provides 
for furnishing the City Government with coal for use at the 
local Garbage Plant, has been divided between two parties 
as follows: C. Taylor, local agent for the Litz-Smith Fuel 
co., of Huntington, W. Va., 4 to 6 cars of Shamrock Island 
Creek 1%-in. lump at $2.65 per ton, and the balance to C, 
Cranor, who will furnish Winifred %-in. lump at $2.75 per 
ton. Address City Clerk, Muncie, Ind. 


#+1682—Crosby, N. D.—This contract (p. 912), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local court house, jail and sheriff’s 
office with coal during the year beginning Jan. 1, has been 
awarded to T. S. Semingson at $3.20 per ton for screened 
coal. Emil Simonet bid $3.25 per ton. Address County Audr. 
WW, ES Vadnais, Crosby, Nw: 


Contract Notes 


Belleville, Il. The contract for furnishing the County Jail, 
Farm and Court House with coal during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to Louis Reuther at $5.88 per hundred bushels. 


Toledo, Ohio—The contract for furnishing the Toledo Rail- 
ways and Light Co. with approximately 20,000 tons of high- 
grade West Virginia nut and slack coal, has been awarded 
to the Wyatt Coal Co. 


New Britain, Conn.—The requirements of the Beaton & 
Cadwell Manufacturing Co. (p 960), have been covered until 
April of 1916. Address Pur. Agt. W. H. Cadwell, Beaton & 
Cadwell Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Auburn, Me.—The contract for furnishing Fitz Bros. at 
this place with approximately 500 to 800 tons of bituminous 
coal, has been awarded to Pulsifer & Young. The contract 
runs only to some time in the spring. 


Canton, Ohio—The J. C. Niely Co. at this place are de- 
sirous of getting in touch with two or three good coal com- 
panies in that vicinity. Address Pur. Agt. J. C. Niely, The J. 
Cc, Niely Co.,-900 3rd, St., S: EE. Canton, ‘Ohio. 


Worcester, Mass.—The General Supply Co. at this place re- 
quire about 10 cars per month of anthracite and bituminous 
coal, deliveries being made by railroad. Address J. A. Hubbey, 
General Supply Co., 134 Exchange St., Worcester, Mass. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—The requirements of the Ericsson Mfg. Co. 
(p. 960), involving approximately 1,200 tons of Youghiogheny 
three-quarter coal per annum, are covered until Sept. 1 of 1916. 
Address Pur. Agt. H. R. Dilks, Ericcson Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing Henry Gaus 
& Sons with approximately 100 tons of lump coal per month, 
has been awarded to the Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. J. H. Ahrens, Henry Gaus & Sons, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing L. P. Bresh & 
Bro. with approximately 50 tons of lump coal per month was: 
recently awarded to the Lumaghi Coal Co. on their “Black 
Brier’ coal. Address Pres. L. P. Bresh, L. P. Bresh & Bro., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Southern Ry. Co. at this place 
consume about 3,000 tons of bituminous three-quarter lump 
per annum, deliveries being made by rail at the rate of about 
250 tons per month. Address Pur. Agt. N. A. Bundy, Buffalo 
Southern Ry. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Effingham, Tll.—The contract for furnishing the Mullin- 
Blackledge-Nellis Co. with about two cars per week of egg 
coal has been awarded to the Lumaghi Coal Co. on their ‘“‘Can- 
tine’ coal. Address Mgr. and Pur. Agt., A. J. Blackledge, 
Mullin-Blackledge-Nellis Co., Effingham, Ill. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the St. Louis 
Paper Can and Tube Co., with about 90 tons of coal per month, 
has been awarded to the Polar Wave Iee and Fuel Co., on 
Standard 2-in. lump coal. Address Pur. Agt., Kriechenmeister, 
St. Louis Paper Can and Tube Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Common- 
wealth Steel Co. with approximately 100 tons of 2-in. screen- 
ings per day, has been awarded to the Breese Trenton Coal 
and Mining Co., on “Breese” screenings. Address Pur. Agt. 
Cartan, The Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Highland, Ill.— The contract for furnishing the Lund- 
Maulding Shoe Co. with its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing approximately 80 tons per month, has been awarded to the 
Lumaghi Coal Co., on their “Cantine” 2-in. lump. Address 
Pur. Agt. R. L. Lund, Lund-Maulding Shoe Co., Highland, Ill. 
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Granite City, Ill.—The contract for furnishing the Draper 
Manufacturing Co. with approximately 80 tons per month of 
2-in. screened nut coal, has been awarded to the Lumaghi 
Coal Co. on their “Cantine”’ coal. Address Pres. and Pur. 
Agt. C. L. Draper, Draper Manufacturing Co., Granite City, 
Tl. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Columbia 
Incandescent Lamp Co. with approximately 175 tons of No. 4 
washed pea coal during the period from Nov. 1 to May 1, has 
been awarded to Denk Bros. Coal and Coke Co. Address Mgr. 
Cc. A. Dalton, Columbia Incandescent Lamp Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Sandusky, Ohio—The contract for furnishing the Sandusky 
Gas and Electric Co. with approximately five cars per week 
of West Virginia %,-in. lump coal, was recently awarded to 
Bert D. Smith until Apr. 1, 1916. It is understood the coal 
will come from the Smithers Creek mine of the Sunday Creek 
Coals Co: 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Boehmer Coal Co. will furnish the 
Union BPlectric Light and Power Co. with coal until Apr. 1 
next. The Light and Power Co. has recently closed im- 
portant large contracts for furnishing steam and electric 
power. Address, Pur. Agt. Union Electric Light and Power 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 


Alton, Ill—No bids were received for furnishing the Madi- 
son County Poor with coal during the coming winter be- 
cause the appropriation for this purpose has been exhausted. 
The orders will be distributed among local dealers who will 
have to carry their bills over until next spring. Address Post- 
master Hermann, Alton, Ill. 











St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Williams 
Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. with approximately 90 
tons of Herrin No. 7 coal per month (p. 960), was awarded 
at $1.35 per ton. The contract expires in September of next 
year. Address Pur. Agt. W. J. Hanson, Williams Patent 
Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Manchester 
Ave. Plant of the National Lead Co., with approximately 500 
tons per month of 1%-in. screenings, has been awarded to 
the Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co.; the Collier plant will pur- 
chase its supply in the open market. Address Pur. Agt. W. M. 
Lowery, National Lead Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo. The contract for furnishing the Wm. 
Waltke Soap Co. with approximately 125 tons per week of 
2 in. screened nut coal has been awarded to the Haddaway 
Curd Coal Co. which is shut down temporarily, and the con- 
tract is being filled by the Northern Coal Co. Address Pres. 
and Pur. Agt. Wm. Waltke, Wm. Waltke Soap Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Louisville, Ky.—-The Central Coal and Iron Co. concluded 
a five-year contract covering their annual fuel requirements 
involving from 1,000 to 1,200 tons of pea and slack coal in 
June of this year. Deliveries are made by wagon at the rate 
of 85 to 100 tons per month. Address Pur. Agt. P. M. O’Reilly, 
Central Coal and Iron Co., 4th and Market St., Louisville, Ky. 


Rome, Italy—The sailing of the steamship “Kaupanger” 
from Philadelphia recently with 2,400 tons of anthracite, and 
1,500 tons of coke for Genoa marked the inauguration of a new 
coal service with Italy. It is reported that many cities in 
Italy are suffering acutely from the lack of coal. The short- 
age is particularly serious in Trieste, where the price of il- 
luminating gas has advanced considerably. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the Mississippi 
Glass Co. with its annual requirements of coal involving ap- 
proximately 120 tons per day of Carterville No. 1 washed nut 
for gas producer use, has been awarded to the Peabody Coal 
Co. at a price understood to be $1.25 per ton f.o.b. cars at 
washer. This coal carries a freight rate of 721%4c. per ton. 


Address Pur. Agt., E. Wallace, Mississippi Glass Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the St. Louis 
Screw Co. with its annual fuel requirements involving approx- 
imately 1,500 tons of No. 5 unwashed slack per month, has 
been awarded to the Berry-Bergs Coal Co., while the boiler 
requirements of the company, amounting to approximately 200 
tons of No. 4 washed pea and No. 3 washed nut per month, 
was awarded to Donk Bros. Ceal and Coke Co. Address Gen. 
Mgr. C. P. Burgess, St. Louis Screw Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Denver, Colo.—The Denver Gas and Electric Co. have a 
contract with the Cedar Hill Coal and Coke Co. for fur- 
nishing the fuel requirements at their gas plant, involving 
approximately 250 tons per day, which runs for three years. 
The contract for supplying the power plant with approxi- 
mately 200 tons per day expires in about a year and a half, 
and is held by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. Address Vice- 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. W. J. Barker, Denver Gas and Electric 
Light Co., Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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Weace on earth, qood will toward men 


\ ' YHERE? An American schoolboy 
can answer that. Here in 
America, but not on the other 

side of the ocean. 


Just around the corner from our office is a 
politician orating on the subject of pre- 
paredness. (Everybody is doing it or will 
be doing it before Congress adjourns in the 
Spring.) And what is he saying? Well, 
among other things he is saying that our 
mine workers and our mine owners must 
be made to pull together before it is too late 
if we would profit by the mistakes of our 
brothers across the water. 


Some day we may have to mobilize our 
mines and our mills as well as our army, 
and then we shall have to appeal to the 
patriotism of all. The English have found 


that such patriotism cannot always be 
taken as a matter of course. Since the 
orator is only a politician, he can’t be ex- 
pected to express himself too clearly, but 
somehow we don’t have trouble to under- 
stand such words as mobilize and prepared- 
ness, which he repeats again and again. It 
seems as if they had always had a place in 
our everyday vocabulary, peace loving 
though we are. 


It’s all very well to deplore the fact that 
civilization seems to have gone to pieces 
on the other side of the ocean, but while we 
are doing that, prudence suggests that we 
do not close our eyes to everything that is 
going on around us. It hasn’t been so 
long since we considered Europe as on a 
permanent peace footing. 


Weace on earth, good will toward men 


ERE is a labor organization whose 
leaders are crying, ‘““Down with 
the state militia—we will 


have nothing to do with it.” 
Where are they going to lead us? 


Here is an operator who is de- 
manding that he be left to fol- 
low the dictates of his own 
conscience in dealing with his 
men. His forefathers dealt 
with the Indians, guided 
by their conscience only. 


And here is a lawmaker who 
proposes a law to make it il- 
legal for corgorations to em- 
ploy guards ror tleir properties 
in times of mob reign, nor does 








he realize that he is taking sides in a con- 


flict. Again, here is a community 
clamoring for pardons to be given 
a veritable army of murderers 
because punishment or con- 
finement will not cure crime. 


How easy it is to get in tune 
with the spirit of strife. 


Perhaps after all we too 
may profit by the Christmas 
message, and in spite of all 
our presumptions to the con- 
trary would present but a 
sorry spectacle should we at- 
tempt to sit in judgment upon 


the civilization across the seas. 


yJeace on earth, good will toward men 
No, we have not outgrown the need of such a Christmas message, we men of the mines. 
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Cashing Im One’s Experience 


How many of you mining men make it a rule to profit 
only by your own experience in the mining game? 

Several years ago most of you would have answered like 
the man at the altar about to be married. We had not 
then progressed to the point where the other fellow’s 
experiences are almost as freely at our disposal as our 
own. We were not as used then as we are now to trade 
journals containing the cream of interchangeable ideas 
and experiences. 

But with all the means at our disposal, how many of 
us continue to cash in only our own experiences and how 
few are willing to accept gratis a few shares of the othe: 
fellow’s stock, which would enable us to draw dividends 
from his investment? 

Experience is often another definition for mistakes. 
The man who is a failure is the one who has blundered 
and is not able to cash his experience. The trouble in the 
coal-mining business is that it takes too many mistakes 
to produce an adequate supply of experience, and after all 
there is no reason why a man’s supply need be acquired 
in this way. 

Coal Age is constantly trying to present interestingly 
facts and experiences of the mining game which will 
benefit its readers. Every good suggestion on the Fore- 
word page or elsewhere is born of some experience. Some 
blunder was made and the forfeit paid; then came the 
remedial idea, and the result of its application is -given 
to the workers all along the line. 


ELIMINATING IpLE HAnps 


Do you want to run your plant with only as many men 
as are necessary for its safe operation? Of course you 
do, and you believe you are until careful scrutiny shows 
up a man who could be dispensed with. You don’t want 
it to happen again, do you? Of course not. Then 
look through your trade-journal files. Youll be almost 
sure to find a good scheme of daily quota sheets which will 
help you to avoid it in future. 

You don’t want straw men on your roll? You hardly 
see how they could get there, do you? But you read 
about it every now and then in companies whose payroll 
plan is about like your own. Many suggestions and defi- 
nite plans have been noted regarding this. Better look 
back through your files and avail yourself of systems em- 
ployed by concerns that have encountered this same 
trouble. It may save you the cashing in of a very ex- 
pensive experience. 

Do you want to know how to keep an adequate stock 
of mine supplies without tying up too much money? 
Yowll find many a good suggestion you can utilize to 
help accomplish this, such as the right kind of stock 
sheets, classification, etc. 

Do you want “safety first,” and do you want to work 
out policies of welfare and all that kind of thing for the 
benefit of your employees? You can have it in large 
measure simply by reading what the other fellow has 
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sound best. You can work your policies out the same 
way at no extra cost for his experience. 

I know a man whose plan of making subscriptions for 
trade journals pay is to take each issue and index the best 
suggestions of any kind. He puts them in effect and 
makes a record of the result in actual money saving. At 
the end of the year the price of the subscription has been 
returned manyfold. 

Don’t permit yourself to believe that you can’t realize 
on the other fellow’s experience. All you’ve got to do is 
to get busy and do it. 

Just Plain Hlorse Sense 

Nearly everybody has some idea that horsepower is a 
standard for estimating the power of steam engines. 

Horse sense may be defined as a standard for measur- 
ing the power of men’s minds as applied to practical 
things. It is a quality of mind for which executives are 
always looking, and for which they are willing to pay 
a good price. 

Recently when visiting another man’s plant (a big one 
too) I ran across a horse-sense man. 

His company had successfully weathered two dull 
years. A look through the supply house showed what 
seemed to be an abnormally low stock for an operation 
of that size. My first thought was that the recent hard 
times were responsible for the small quantity of sup- 
plies, but a remark concerning this matter struck home, 
and the “milk in the cocoanut” was revealed. 

“No, sir,” the official in question replied, “we don’t 
Jet our people order. stuff we can get along without. We 
don’t countenance waste, and we can’t afford to tie up 
cash in surplus stores.” 

Then he told me a little story. Taken out of his 
mouth and told in my own way, it ran like this: 

“Passing through our machine shop one day I saw a 
barrel full of waste material. My master mechanic said 
it was old junk, packing, ete., that was no good. I said 
nothing then, but that night I went down and emptied 
the barrel. It was nearly full of packing, which I car- 
ried to the storeroom. ‘Taking the packing of similar 
sizes out of new boxes in stock, I substituted the old and 
hid the new. Later my master mechanic used it all 
without a word, and I never told him what I had done 
until the right time. Now he knows how to use packing.” 

It was a clean-cut case of plain horse sense, and in 
my mind I had to hand it to the superintendent (for 
it was he) who showed me around. 

I thought of supply houses I had seen at other mines 
where stock was carried far in excess of requirements and 
especially of one place where the surplus packing spoiled 
through deterioration and was utterly lost. 

There is a moral: Plain horse sense practically ap- 
plied always pays. 

Have you a horse-sense man? Pay him well and keep 
him with you. If you haven’t such a man, look about 
and find one soon. 


December 18, 1915 


A Man’s Courage 
By WILLIAM JARDINE* 


Courage in man is a subtle quality, and its expressions 
are as varied as human nature itself. To the mining man 
it is a necessity, and its possession frequently means suc- 
cess, 

There is the silent, intelligent courage of the “plod- 
der” and the bold, reckless courage of the “hustler.” 

A man without this quality, if employed at the head 
of an operating concern, is miserably lost. 

He ceases to be a “live wire.” Have you noticed the 
other fellow get promotion and wondered why he got it? 
Did you go out and congratulate him, or did you stay 
back and say to yourself, “It is I that should have been 
promoted ?” 

Are you responsible for your position as a worker ? Have 
you the necessary Twentieth Century push? Examine 
yourself and determine how to act. Act today. We de- 
sire to better our position, and the number of attempts 
to accomplish those desires bear adequate testimony to 
unflinching courage. 

Work in earnest, combine dignity and interest with 
your work, and you will “get there.” Above all, “have 
the courage of your convictions.” 3 

@ 


Taking a Chance 
By Grorce N. Lantzt 


The mine where I am employed has been running on 
short time, and on idle days only a few men are on the 
job—the mine-boss, the engineer, the blacksmith, the 
pumper, the stable-boss and myself. 

Yesterday the engineer, as he frequently does, asked me 
to go to the hoppers for boiler coal. I took the motor 
and backed the empty trip to the hoppers. I backed 
into the loaded cars on the hoppers very carefully, but 
they started to move slowly, and before I could get to them 
from the motor, the end of the trip had run through the 
hopper wall. Result—two broken cars, two twisted rails, 
repairs on the return switch and a loaded car off the track, 
while the coal from the two wrecked cars had to be hauled 
by wagons and loaded on mine cars. 

The accident might have been prevented in any one of 
these three ways: I could have taken someone along to 
couple the loads to the empty trip, but the blacksmith was 
busy, the engineer could not leave his engine and both the 
mine-boss and stable-boss were out of sight. I could have 
switched the empty trip and taken a light motor. I 
could have stopped the trip before I reached the loaded cars 
until I had assured myself that enough brakes were set 
to hold the trip. Instead of doing this, however, I 
“tock a chance.” 

I relate this incident because it is a rather impressive 
lesson in the need of “safety first” at all times and not 
spasmodically. I have consistently advocated “safety 
first,’ and as a rule I practice what I preach. And this 
one violation of a self-imposed rule of conduct will not 
prevent me from continuing to preach and to practice 
the “safety first” rule. 

The “safety first” movement is gaining ground. The 
cautious man is coming in for the same sort of admiring 





*No. 4 mine, Bunsen Coal Co., Universal, Ind. 
+New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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approval that the reckless man claimed a few years ago. 
We frequently hear the question, “Which way is the 
safest?’ when miners are undecided on a plan to take in 
doing their work, and often the easiest or the quickest way 
is disc -arded in favor of the safest way. The old rule of 
“take a chance” is being supplanted by “ safety first.” 


A Simple Shaft Gate 


The shaft gate illustrated herewith is used at the col- 
liery of Jermyn & Co., at Rendham, Penn. Its purpose 
is to limit the number of men who can get on the cage 
at one time. The post A, which may be a piece of old 
shafting, is slotted at the bottom and threaded at the 
top. ‘The four-armed turnstile C screws up and down 
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DETAILS OF A SAFE AND PRACTICAL SHAFT GATE 


on this post. Its motion is limited by the collar B, which 
can be fixed in any position by the setscrews. 

As used at Rendham, the stile makes’214 turns, this 
allowing 10 men to pass to one side of the shaft. When 
this number has passed, the stile is turned in the other 
direction by the men passing into the other cage. 

When the shaft is being used for coal or supplies, the 
gate is lifted out of the socket and set aside. The side 
gates are light enough to be easily handled by one 
man. These are lifted out of the way when not in use. 
This arrangement, devised by Superintendent Corcoran, 
prevents men from crowding onto the cages in larger 
numbers than would be safe or allowable by law. 

How many thousands of coal-mine employees are at 
their jobs just to see “how much they can get out of it” 
rather than to determine “how much they can put into 
their work”! 

There are many people who do not sympathize with the 
ery of “over-production.” They attribute the “high cost 
of living” to under-production per human unit and con- 
tend that under-production is the direct cause of under- 
consumption through lack of capacity to purchase. 
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Compressed Construction 


By CHARLES C. PHELPS* 





SY NOPSIS—For certain kinds of work com- 
pressed air is preéminently adapted. It 1s also 
often desirable to take the tools to the work rather 
than to bring the work to the shop. In such wm- 
stances the portable motor-driven air compressor 
may be used to advantage. 





In connection with construction and repair work both 
above and under ground there are many operations that 
can be performed much more economically and expedi- 
tiously with the assistance of compressed air than by any 
other known means. In many instances it might not be 
advisable to construct a stationary compressor plant or 
to pipe air from an existing plant located at a distance, 
owing to the temporary character of the work. 

The average uptodate coal-mining property is equipped 
with an electric transmission system, and under these 
circumstances, one of the most convenient means of ob- 
taining compressed air for use in construction and repair 
work is by employing electric motor-driven portable com- 
pressors. Truly successful apparatus of this type is of 
comparatively recent development, and it is the inten- 
tion to discuss in this article only the various types of 
electrically driven outfits and their uses. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that corresponding machines 
driven by other prime movers, such as gasoline, oil or 


age could not be obtained in all probability in the same 
time by hand. 

In building conerete foundations, culverts, bridges, 
dams, sluices, buildings, etc., pneumatic concrete ram- 
mers are often used to advantage. A Belgian engineer 
who made a study of this subject found that the num- 
ber of blows struck played a far more important part 
in compacting the concrete than the force of the blow. 
It follows that the pneumatic rammer, which strikes 
approximately 600 light blows per minute, is ideal in 
comparison with hand ramming in which the maximum 
speed obtained is 50 or 60 blows per minute. This con- 
clusion is verified by a test made with small cubes in 
which 60 blows left the concrete with a resistance of 
2,8441% Ib. per sq.in., 40 blows with 2,46034 lb. and 20 
blows with 1,538 lb. A similar test with hand ram- 
ming gave a resistance of only 939 lb. per sq.in. The 
hand rammer used weighed 33 lb. and was permitted to 
fall from a height of 20 in. 

It is apparent that by obtaining a stronger product by 
tamping, a lighter structure will often serve the pur- 
pose, saving considerably in cost of materials and work- 
manship. Pneumatic tampers of a different type are 
being adopted extensively for tamping railroad ballast. 

In the construction of steel or wooden bridges or tres- 
tles, laying tracks and erecting steel or wooden structures 
of various kinds, pneumatic tools are invaluable. Pneu- 





FIG. 1.9 MAKING A ROCK CUT WITH JACKHAMERS 


steam engines, are sometimes better adapted to existing 
conditions and, as a matter of fact, are in extensive em- 
ployment. 

Construction that must be prosecuted at one time or 
another outside of the coal mine usually involves rock 
cuts and the removal of boulders in connection with 
grading for tracks or roads, digging trenches and pits, 
removing old concrete and masonry construction and the 
like. For these purposes Jackhamers, operated by com- 
pressed air, are highly economical, drilling from 100 to 
200 ft. of hole per shift, whereas one-tenth of this foot- 





*New York City. 


Fle. 2. 


PNEUMATIC CONCRETE RAMMERS IN OPERATION 


matic drills, are used for drilling metal, boring wood, 
reaming, tapping, operating jacks, cranes, hoists and 
grinding wheels and small circular saws. They are also 
of great advantage for running in lag screws and tight- 
ening nuts. In one case a gang of seven men put up 
from 80 to 100 hangers in 9 hr., each supported by two 
34-in. lag screws. The holes were bored with pneumatic 
augers using 5¢-in. bits, later driving the screws home 
by means of the same motors used with extension sockets. 
This is at least double the work that could be performed 
under similar conditions by using augers and wrenches 
operated by hand. . 
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FIG. 3. A PNEUMATIC AUGER IN OPERATION 


There is no comparison to be made between pneumatic 
riveting hammers and hand methods for heading rivets. 
Compressed air is also convenient for blowing rivet- 
heating forges. Riveters can be fitted with a handy rivet 
“busting” attachment and have been adapted to driving 
spikes. In one case they were used for driving 9-in. 
spikes at the remarkable rate of 5 sec. each. On the 
same job a number of %-in. bolts 38 in. long were each 
driven by compressed air in 1 min, as against 18 min. 
by hand. 

Pneumatic chipping hammers are invaluable for trim- 
ming, cutting and calking metal and may be fitted with 
a ‘special chisel for such work as peeling the bark from 
logs in preparing ties or props. This last is a new ap- 
plication of this tool which is capable of great savings. 
It is said that the most expert tie peeler is capable of 
peeling by hand an average of 100 ties per day of 10 hr., 
but the average output is nearer 50 ties per day. Ex- 
periments have shown that an inexperienced laborer has 
no difficulty in thoroughly peeling from 150 to 200 
ties per day with the tool illustrated in Fig. 4. These 
tools do not consume much air, but even with this expense 
added, there is a large saving over the old method. 

In connection with repair work the opportunities for 
using pneumatic appliances are almost without number, 
for it is in this class of work particularly that it is 
often desirable to take the tool to the part to be repaired 
instead of taking the part to the shop. The greatest 
savings effected with portable pneumatic tools often per- 
tain to the avoidance of costly delays incident to some 
minor part giving way and affecting the operation of 
important machinery. 

In addition to the applications outlined, pneumatic 
drills are used for grinding and reseating valves, for 
reboring cylinders and for operating large valves and 
small machines. Chipping hammers are used for quickly 
cutting out sections of pipes and sheet-metal work and 
for scaling rust and paint from metal surfaces. The 
cement gun, the sand-blast machine, pneumatic paint and 
whitewash spraying machines, pneumatic displacement 
pumps and air-operated reciprocating pumps are other 
devices of the greatest value in repair and construction 
work. 

Many of the appliances mentioned also find everyday 
application about the shop and power plant. A few of 
these applications may be enumerated as follows: Set-, 


FIG. 4. CHIPPING HAMMER USED FOR TIE PEELING 


ting locomotive valves; expanding boiler tubes and flues; 
cleaning scale from boiler tubes with the aid of pneu- 
matic drill motors; beading tubes and calking sheet metal 
with chipping hammers; drilling anchor-bolt holes in 
concrete machinery foundations; blowing out the air 
spaces of electric motors, the flues of boilers and 
other inaccessible places by means of an air jet. Com- 
pressed air is also commonly used for testing the tight- 
ness of pipe lines. Air from a stationary compressor 
is not available in some of the smaller plants, and in 
such cases a portable unit might be used to advantage. 

Having defined the field of the portable compressor 
in general, the various types will now be described briefly. 





PORTABLE SAW FOR CUTTING OUT OLD ROOFING 
OR FLOORING 


FIG. 5. 


The mine car compressor is the most suitable type for un- 
derground operations. During the past few months it 
has been adopted extensively for operating hand drills, 
mounted cutting machines, punchers, pneumatic tools, etc. 
After a brief try-out that demonstrated beyond doubt 
their economy, one Pennsylvania coal mine purchased 14 
of these outfits, and many other mines in various parts 
of the country are starting to use them. 
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This equipment is a self-contained, self-lubricating, 
electrically operated unit, totally inclosed as a protec- 
tion against the entry of dirt to the working parts. It 
can be started up by the miner and will run without 
further attention while he is drilling the coal or rock, 
excepting occasional replenishment of water in the res- 
ervoir cooling jacket surrounding the compressor cylin- 
der. It may be quickly and easily moved over the reg- 
ular mine tracks to any part of a mine and can be set 
up and connected with the regular mine power wires 
in a short space of time. This type of compressor is 
made in capacities ranging from 78 to 415 cu.ft. of 
free air per minute. 

The mine car compressor is equally suitable for use 
above ground provided the work is situated within a few 
hundred feet of the tracks over which it runs. Fig. 
6 illustrates a type that is perhaps better suited for 
general conditions above ground, as it can be transported 
by horse or other power to almost any location. The 
entire outfit is mounted on a covered truck. It is built 
in various capacities ranging up to 464 cu.ft. of free 
air per minute. 

The cost for power of such an equipment is less than 
would be expected. Consider the case of a motor-driven 
compressor of 145 cu.ft. displacement. This would re- 
quire a motor with a horsepower input of about 25 for 
70 lb. air pressure. Three cents per electrical horse- 
power per hour is undoubtedly a liberal allowance for 
power in coal-mining regions. Interest, depreciation and 
repairs figured at 25 per cent. of the initial investment 
of such an equipment would amount to about $200 per 
year—a liberal estimate. Based on 300 working days 
per year, one shift per day, this figure would reduce to 
about 67c. per shift. 

Supposing the work under consideration is the dig- 
ging of a wide ditch through rock, employing two hand 








FIG. 6. PORTABLE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN COMPRESSOR 


drills for an 8-hr. shift, the cost would figure about as 
follows per shift: 


OVETAtOr Paine er ds s.5 cae ee EO ee eee $4.00 
wo drill runners at $2\b OMe aoe cee eee eine ee ete 5.00 
bupnicating Oil... 3. ose een one nie ae ene nee 50 
Cost of power for air, 25 hp. for 8 hr. at 3c. per hp..... 6.00 
iDterest a depreciation anderepalrarerei: pears matieke 67 

‘otal sper 8=<hr: Shiftoa acne oe oer eee oer $16.17 


No reduction is made in power charge for unloaded 
periods, which would undoubtedly reduce this charge con- 
siderably. 
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The footage accomplished with a Jackhamer drill is 
usually between 100 and 200 ft. of hole per day, de- 
pending upon conditions. We shall assume 150 ft. as 
an average accomplishment. The two machines would 
therefore drill 300 ft. per day. Thus the cost per foot 
of hole drilled would amount to $0.0539. 

Under similar conditions the two drillers could put 
in by hand not over 20 or 30 ft. of hole per shift em- 





FIG. 7. CONVENIENT TYPE OF PORTABLE SHOP 
COMPRESSOR 


ploying the “single-jack” method. Assuming the same 
rate of wages and an average accomplishment by hand 
of 25 ft. per 8-hr. shift, the labor cost would be $5 for 
the two men, and the cost per foot of hole 20c.; in 
other words, machine drilling with the portable com- 
pressor, including all charges, would result in a saving 
of $0.1461 per ft.; that is, a saving of about 75 per cent. 
The cost of sharpening steel has not been included in 
the foregoing estimate as it would be about the same per 
foot in each case. 

If space permitted, similar comparisons could be worked 
out for other operations, showing the remarkable savings 
effected by employing compressed air supplied by a port- 
able plant. 

Fig. 7 shows a convenient type of portable compressor 
for use in shops, power’ plants and other places where a 
small amount of compressed air is required. The com- 
pressor proper is an air-cooled Imperial type XII ver- 
tical machine having a capacity of 6-cu.ft. displacement. 
A type of short belt drive similar to that used on larger 
machines is used to connect motor and compressor. The 
air receiver forms the body of the truck, and on it are 
mounted compressor, motor and all accessories, including 
a 20-ft. coil of air hose, plug and switch, wire, ete. 

a 

The Presence in Mine Gas of Ethane, propane and butane 
has been held to indicate that such gas did not wholly arise 
from the coal, but was partly or wholly from gas wells in 
the vicinity. However, if mine air does not contain these 
gases their absence does not prove that the atmosphere of the 
mine is necessarily free of admixture with gas from wells, 
because it has been found by the United States Bureau of 
Mines that out of 25 samples of natural gas from cities five 
were free of such hydrocarbons, among which cities were 
Texarkana, Ark.; Lewis and Mansfield, La.; Nowata, Okla.; 
and Corsicana, Tex. Some natural gas has as much as 20 per 
cent. of ethane, like that supplied to Louisville, Ky. It ap- 
pears from the investigations of G. A. Burrell and G. G. Ober- 


fell that the gas in one stratum may be free of ethane and 
that another below it may have as much as 5 per cent. 
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By WALTER C. FREEMAN 





SYNOPSIS—A detailed discussion of various — 
telephone systems, with practical suggestions con- 
cerning the selection of a type suitable for coal- 
mine service. Metallic circuits are recommended 
in preference to ground-return circuits. Remarks 
concerning supporting and insulating the wires. 





The many advantages and economies accruing from 
the installation of telephone systems in mines have been 
reviewed in the columns of mining periodicals at various 
times, but little space has been devoted to the discussion 
of equipment and its arrangement to give the most effi- 
cient operation. It is the purpose of this article to describe 
the operating features of the systems and apparatus most 
commonly used, also to offer some pertinent suggestions 
of practical value regarding installation of the equipment. 

Telephone systems in general are classified into two 
main groups; namely, the “common battery” system and 
the “local battery” system. Each has its particular ad- 
vantages for the class of service for which it was designed, 
though the speech-transmitting efficiencies under the same 
operating conditions are nearly equal in value. The main 
point of difference between the two systems is the method 
of supplying electrical energy to the telephone instru- 
ments. 

In common battery operation, as the name implies, 
the current for all of the telephones in the system is 
supplied by one main battery, usually of the storage type, 
at a potential of approximately 20 volts. This battery 
not only furnishes the current for talking purposes, but 
for the operation of the various switchboard signaling 
devices as well. 

It will be readily understood that this method of power 
supply is objectionable for mining service because any 
interruption of the current would totally disable the 
system. In addition to this serious drawback, the common 
battery system does not provide a means of signaling 
between any two telephones without the interposition 
of a switchboard and the assistance of the switchboard 
operator in establishing a connection. Furthermore this 
system when installed to meet the service requirements 
of mines of average size does not compare favorably with 
the local-battery system in the factors of first cost, main- 
tenance and operating expense. For these reasons the 
common battery is seldom recommended or used for 
service underground and will be eliminated from further 
discussion herein. 


THE Locat-BATTERY SYSTEM 


The telephones used with the local-battery system are 
equipped and wired to consume current for talking pur- 
poses, furnished by either two or three cells of dry battery 
which are placed within the housing of each telephone set. 
The alternating current which is required for ringing 
other telephones on the same line and also for signaling 
the switchboard in large systems is generated by a hand 
generator, which likewise is included in the equipment 
of each instrument. Under this arrangement it will be 
noted that each telephone is independent of an outside 


source of power, and consequently may be used either for 
systems comprising but two telephones or for larger sys- 
tems with many instruments connected. 

The local-battery system, when the electrical properties 
of the various pieces of apparatus in the telephones are 
properly proportioned, is quite flexible. Any number of 
telephones up to 15 may be connected in multiple to one 
pair of wires so that each telephone station may cal] and 
talk with any other on the same circuit without the aid of 
a switchboard and operator’s service. The signaling 
between the various stations is accomplished by means 
of a system of code rings which are sounded upon all 
telephones simultaneously; therefore the number of tele- 
phones per line should be lmited to about 15 so that 
the ringing code will not become unduly complex and 
difficult to transmit correctly. It is possible to operate 
as many as 40 instruments on a line, but the continual 
ringing of the bells and the complex code of signals would 
be distracting. 

In mines where a greater number of telephones are 
required, the telephones are separated into groups of 
convenient number served by one line. The several lines 
are brought to the surface and centralized upon a switch- 
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FIG. 1. ESSENTIAL PARTS OF A MINE TELEPHONE AND 


CIRCUIT CONNECTIONS 


board so that a connection may be established between 
any two telephones in different groups. This connection 
to the switchboard does not affect the ability of any 
station to independently call and converse directly with 
any other telephones connected to the same line. An 
injury to a telephone or an open circuit in any section 
of the line wire will not in the majority of cases interfere 
with the operation of the rest of the system as a separate 
unit. The local-battery system is simple to install and 
maintain and in addition is generally less expensive in 
first cost and annual charges than the common-battery 
system. 

The three principal elements of a mine-telephone sys- 
tem are the telephone sets, the line construction and 
the switchboard. The electrical properties of telephones 
intended for mining service are largely the same as for 
local-battery telephones used in the smaller towns and 
villages, but the mechanical construction of mine tele- 
phones is quite different owing to the severe hazards to 
which telephones are exposed underground. 


MINE TELEPHONES SHOULD BE OF RUGGED 
CONSTRUCTION 


In mining service the instruments are frequently ex- 
posed to mechanical injuries such as falls of rock and 
ore, rough handling by careless workmen, concussion of 
blasting and other conditions that will suggest themselves 
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to the reader. Besides these hazards there are many 
logalities in which the telephones are subject to excessive 
moisture and the corrosive action of acid mine waters 
and gases. These conditions have been taken into con- 
sideration by telephone manufacturers who have developed 
and now sell telephones designed especially for service 
in mines. 

In order to thoroughly understand how the instruments 
operate let us consider Fig. 1, which diagrammatically 
shows the essential parts of a mine telephone and the 
circuit connections. This circuit arrangement is known 
to telephone men as a “bridging” telephone circuit because 
of the position of the polarized ringer and the hand 
generator, which are connected in multiple to or bridged 
across the line wires. In this circuit the ringer operates 
whenever the alternating ringing current traverses the 
line. The hand generator is equipped with an automatic 
circuit closer so that it is connected in the circuit only 
when the crank is turned while calling another telephone 
station. The object of this switch is to remove the low 
resistance path through the generator armature which 
would seriously impair the ringing and talking qualities 
of the circuit. The permanent connection of the ringers 
is necessary for the reception of the signals and does not 
reduce the talking efficiency to any appreciable extent, 
because the coils have a total resistance of 1,000 ohms 
or over and a high choking effect toward the passage of 
the voice currents via the ringers. 

The talking circuit includes the transmitter, induction 
coil, receiver and the hook switch. The latter piece of 
apparatus is operated by taking the receiver from between 
the jaws of the hook. In some telephones the hook switch 
is controlled by the weight of the receiver and is operated 
by the upward thrust of a spring when the receiver is 
lifted from the hook. The hook switch in its operated 
position closes two pairs of contacts. One pair closes the 
circuit from one line terminal through the receiver and 
secondary winding of the induction coil back to the other 
line terminal. The other pair of contacts controls the 
battery supply and closes a circuit including the trans- 
mitter, the primary winding of the induction coil and 
the battery. 


How tHE Voice Is TRANSMITTED 


When the user speaks into the transmitter, the sound 
waves impinge upon the transmitter diaphragm and im- 
part to it a vibratory motion. The vibrations are carried 
by means of a small piston to a polished carbon electrode, 
which is separated from another like electrode by small 
carbon fragments of uniform size. The electrical resist- 
ance between the two electrodes, which are connected to 
the transmitter terminals, is variable and depends upon 
the area of contact between the various fragements of 
carbon and the electrodes. Under the varying degrees of 
pressure on the piston the resistance of the transmitter 
is raised or lowered and passes a current of ever-changing 
value which corresponds in amplitude to the sound waves 
of the speaker’s voice. The undulating current flows in 
the primary winding of the induction coil, which in 
reality is a small step-up transformer. It not only 
steps up the voltage, but also allows the transmitter ‘to 
operate in a local circuit where it is not affected by the 
resistance of the line circuit. 

When the incoming voice currents are impressed upon 
the receiving telephone they do not pass through the ringer 
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coils because of their high impedance or choking effect 
of the windings, but continue on through the secondary 
winding of the induction coil and the receiver. The 
receiver contains a U-shaped permanent magnet whose 
pole extremities are each surrounded by small electro- 
magnet coils which are connected in series. A thin soft 
iron diaphragm is clamped at right angles to the pole 
faces of the magnet so as to lie within its magnetic field. 
The voice currents are alternating in character, and part 
of each wave augments the field of the permanent magnet 
through the action of the electromagnet coils and increases 
the pull on the diaphragm, causing it to further approach 
the poles of the magnet. Conversely the other and 
opposite portion of the wave diminishes the tractive effect 
of the magnet because the current opposes and counteracts 
a part of the permanent field and allows the diaphragm 
to recede. The rapid recurrence of this action results 
in a vibrating movement of the diaphragm which gives 
motion to the surrounding air and reproduces the sounds 
spoken into the transmitter at the distance station. 

When the receiver is replaced: upon the hook, the battery 
circuit is opened so that no energy will be consumed 
while the telephone is not in use. The receiver circuit 
is also opened in order to remove the low resistance 
path in multiple to the ringers which would seriously 
impair the operation of the latter apparatus. Some 
telephones are wired for and equipped with a condenser 
in the receiver circuit. The electrical properties of this 
kind of condenser are such that it forms a practical bar 
to the passage of the alternating current of low frequency 
used for ringing, but offers little resistance to the high- 
frequency voice current. ‘This is a valuable device in that 
it eliminates the ringing trouble frequently experienced 
on local-battery telephone lines, owing to the failure of 
the last user to hang up the receiver at the end of a 
conversation. 


SPECIFYING A TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


In ordering equipment for a mine telephone system 
it is well to specify that the instruments be equipped with 
ringers wound te a resistance of about 1,600 ohms. This 
resistance value is low enough to insure ample current 
flow in the ringer coils and a clear loud signal, yet high 
enough to allow the installation of 15 or 20 telephones on 
one line without unduly overloading the hand generators. 
The resistance of the ringers in the various telephones 
connected on the same line should all be equal, otherwise 
the telephones equipped with low-resistance ringers will 
consume the greater share of the ringing current and 
cause the ringers wound higher to ring weakly, if at all. 

The local operating conditions and service requirements 
in mines are so varied that it is impracticable to attempt 
to recommend any standard practice covering the number 
and locations of the telephones. In some states laws have 
been passed to govern the minimum number of instru- 
ments to be employed and the places where they must 
be used. In laying out a system it would be well to 
consult the state mining laws to see that these regulations 
are observed and provision made for as many additional 
stations as good service and economy demand. It is 
the usual practice to install one telephone within con- 
venient distance of each group of miners so that reports 
and orders may be quickly and easily transmitted. 

Fig. 2 shows a portion of the plan of a mine and the 
locations of the instruments. In this diagram the squares 
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represent the telephones and the circles the loud-ringing 
extension bells connected by temporary wiring to each 
telephone. The telephones are located in the main pass- 
ageways so as to take advantage of favorable air currents 
for carrying the sound of the gongs in the proper direc- 
tion as far as possible. The extension bells are used to 
avoid the necessity of moving the telephones as the work 
advances and so that the signals will be heard clearly 
above the noise of running machinery. 

Although local-battery mine telephones will operate 
on a circuit consisting of one wire and the earth for 
the so-called return, it is the best practice to employ a 
full metallic circuit consisting of two wires connecting 
all instruments. Ground-return circuits are objectionable 
in that they are extremely liable to become noisy owing 
to foreign currents, especially in mines where electricity 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF MINE, SHOWING LOCATION OF 
INSTRUMENTS 








is used for haulage and the operation of drills and cutters. 
Furthermore the ground connection is in many cases 


difficult to perfect and there is lability of “cross-talk”. 


or interference between simultaneous conversations on 
separate lines of this kind. 


THE Most SATIsFActorY TypPE oF CIRCUIT 


The metallic circuit is more expensive to install owing 
to the additional amounts of material and labor, but this 
difference is offset by the gain in reliability and efficiency. 
The kind of line wire to be used is a matter of choice, 
depending upon the local conditions. Iron, copper and 
copper-clad steel are the conductors generally used, and 
in all cases these wires should have a heavy insulation 
and a substantial weatherproof exterior braid. No. 12 
B.w.g. iron wire insulated in the manner described is 
entirely satisfactory for mine systems as to electrical 
properties and mechanical strength, but should be used 
only in dry mines. In localities where there is much 
“seepage, especially of waters having an acid reaction, 
lead-covered and rubber-insulated twin copper wire should 
be employed. Insulated copper-clad steel. wire of the 
No. 14 B. & S. gage has been used to some extent in 
place of iron wire with good results. This wire has the 
tensile strength of steel and a conductivity about 40 per 
cent. of that of pure copper wire of the same diameter. 

The wires should be supported much in the same 
manner as electric light and signal wires, on either 
porcelain knobs or glass insulators fastened to the roof 
timbering. The same precautions for insulating electric 
light circuits should also be observed in the construction 
of telephone lines. The clearance between the telephone 
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lines and such circuits should be kept at the maximum 
distance to avoid accidental contact and to reduce the 
electromagnetic induction between the two systems. In 
some places where lighting and power circuits parallel 
the telephone lines for a considerable distance, the foreign 
currents caused by induction make the telephone lines 
so noisy that conversation is nearly impossible. To di- 
minish this interference it is necessary to use either 
twisted-pair telephone wires on such parallel runs or to 
transpose the two wires of the telephone circuit at frequent 
intervals. Hither method exposes each wire of the pair 
equally to the disturbing influence and balances the circuit 
eo that the induced currents in each tend to neutralize. 
Under this condition there is no flow of induced current; 
therefore no extraneous noise is heard in the telephones. 

All splices should be made with wire connectors or else 
well soldered without the aid of acid soldering pastes 
or compounds. Bad splices are intermittent sources of 
trouble and are extremely hard to locate. Where wires 
pass under or over pipes or through holes lable to abrade 
the insulation they should be covered with “circular loom,” 
“flexduct” or porcelain tubes. 

As before stated it is necessary to use a switchboard 
for connecting the various lines when the number of 
telephones installed does not permit the connection of 
all instruments to one circuit. 

One switchboard scheme used by a West Virginia 
mining company appealed to me as an ideal equipment 
for a small system. ‘The company in question used 
small switchboard and had it equipped with a small 
double-pole double-throw switch in connection with each 
of the ten line equipments installed therein. The purpose 
of these switches was to disconnect the lines from the 
switchboard and to connect them to a pair of bus wires 
at night so that any telephone might call any other with- 
out the necessity of keeping the operator on duty when 
the volume of traffic was light. As each line carried but 
three telephones, each station could easily signal any one 
of the remaining 29 stations. This instance is cited to 
show that, with a little study, telephone systems can be 
worked out so as to give maximum convenience and 
economy. 


Coal Fields of Indiana 


By Frank I. PEarce* 

The productive coal area of Indiana is located in the 
southwestern part of the state and constitutes the eastern 
edge of what is known as the eastern interior coal region. 
The area occupied by “coal measures” embraces about 
6,500 sq.mi. To say, however, that the coal fields of In- 
diana cover so large a ter ritory does not mean that coal 
beds of a minable character are to be found everywhere 
under this area. 

There are large portions within the general field where, 
although the rocks are of carboniferous age, no local 
seams whatever are to be found. There are other 
areas of large size which contain coal, but are lacking 
in workable seams. To say, therefore, that Indiana has 
or did have 6500 sq.mi. of coal lands is an entirely er- 
roneous statement. There are within the state of Indiana 
15 or more seams of coal varying in thickness from a 
black mark to strata which in some places are 10 ft. thick. 





*Deputy inspector, Department of Mines and Mining, Room 
120, State Capitol, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Hoisting Ihopes 





SY NOPSIS—Formulas connecting the length of 
the hoist, the distance from sheave to hoist drum, 
the ratio of rope diameter to that of the drum, 
and the angle made by the rope im its central 
and extreme positions are proposed. 





The side, or lateral, friction of winding ropes was the 
subject of a paper presented by H. W. G. Holbaum at 
a meeting a few months ago of the North of England 
Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. He said 
therein that practical men are inquiring for a simple 
formula connecting the various factors which determine 
the amount of lateral friction encountered by a winding 
or hoisting rope as it travels from one side of the drum 
to the other. 

His object was to submit such a formula and to initiate 
a discussion leading possibly to the solution of the prob- 
lem. It had been solved by the Koepe system, but a 
satisfactory solution for the case of the ordinary wide 
drum has yet to be found. 


AN EQUATION FOR SIDE WEAR 


Let A equal the angle of maximum friction in degrees. 

When a rope between the pulley and the drum lies in 
the same vertical plane as that of the pulley, there is 
no lateral friction. In practice the angle of maximum 
Sriction will probably be found to be not less than 1 deg. 
and not more than 3 deg. The purely numerical value 
of A therefore ranges from 1 to 3. Then the ropes being 
central on the drum at meetings of the cages. 
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Where 
H = Length of cage travel from receiving to dis- 
charge position ; 
L = Length of the rope extending from the sheave 
to the drum; 
R = Ratio of the drum diameter to the normal diam- 
eter of the rope. 

This ratio is from 110 to 150 in English practice. 
HT and L may be taken in any units, but both must 
be in similar units. If it be deemed expedient that A 
shall not exceed a given predetermined numerical value, 
the winding engine must either be placed at such a dis- 
tance from the pit that 
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or the drum must be of such a diameter that 
ee pedi hh 
R — A LD (3) 
That is to say, if D = drum diameter and d = rope 


diameter, both stated 
formula must be taken: 


in similar units, the following 
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If the width of drum required for each rope is W, then 
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BF (5) 
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where « = the additional width required to accommo- 


date the two or three holding coils of rope that remain 
on the drum when the cage is at the pit bottom. In 
(5), W, x, and A (or Z) must all be taken in the same 
units (feet, imches, etc.). 


Some QUANTITIES ARE FIXED 


It will be seen by (1) that since H cannot be altered 
for a given mine, A can be reduced only by increasing 
Lor FR or both. There is a practical limit to the per- 
missible value of LZ, since most managers prefer that the 
engineman shall have a clear view of the dumping opera- 
tions of the cages. Probably Z may legitimately be ex- 
tended to be 50 yd., in which case any reasonable value 
of Rk will reduce the angle A of maximum friction to 
about 114 deg., always provided that the ropes are so 
adjusted as to center themselves at cage meetings, or mid- 
travel. The lateral friction should be quite a negligible 
quantity in the case of the shallower mines. 

The value of # may be increased in either or both 
of two ways—the diameter of the drum may be increased 
or that of the rope may be reduced. Mr. Holbaum be- 
lieves that as the problem of electric hoisting approaches 
more closely to its complete solution the present neces- 
sary connection of the bigger engine with the bigger 
drum will disappear, owing to the already proved super- 
iority which electrical systems possess in the matter of 
elasticity. He summarized as follows: 

1. Other things being equal, the lateral, or side, 
friction will be at a minimum if the rope assumes a posi- 
tion in the center line of the drum at midwind. 

2. Other things being equal, the lateral friction varies 
inversely as the distance Z intervening between the sheave 
and the drum. 

3. Other things being equal, the lateral friction varies 
inversely as the ratio R which the diameter of the drum 
bears to the diameter of the rope. The magnitude of 
the ratio R may be augmented, not only by increasing 
the diameter of the drum, but also by decreasing the di- 
ameter of the rope—that is, by using only the best mate- 
rial—so that a smaller diameter of rope may suffice for 
a given load. 

4. Other things being equal, the lateral friction varies 
as the square of the angle A. 

5. Other things being equal, the destructive character 
of the lateral friction varies with the roughness of the 
rope; hence, ropes of the flattened-strand and locked- 
coil types suffer less than ropes of the ordinary type be- 
cause their surfaces are smoother. 

6. It is also obvious that the lateral friction in any 
given case will be much less if the rope is kept thor- 
oughly lubricated than it can possibly be if this point is 
even partly neglected. 
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Importance of the Welsh Coal 
Fields 


he importance of Cardiff and of the South Wales 
coal field as the sole source of supply of fuel for the 
British Navy and for most of the French ships has at- 
tracted such attention to the district that some particulars 
about the field may be of interest, says Consul Lorin 
Lathrop in Commerce Reports. 

The Welsh coal field has a superficial area of 1,000 
square miles. There are 700 mines in operation, and the 
number of employees above and below ground is nearly 
250,000. The product ranges from bituminous to anthra- 
cite and includes the Cardiff smokeless steam coal, ac- 
cepted in Europe as indispensable for naval vessels. The 
classification of the coals of the field is as follows: 

(1) Bituminous—House, gas, coking, and manufac- 
turing coals. 

(2) Steam and anthracite—Coal for steam raising, 
malting, lime burning, gas power, hop drying, ete. 

(3) Semibituminous, or second-class steam—Coal ap- 
plicable for stationary engines and bunkering of steam 
vessels. 

(4) First-class steam—Coal in seams from which Ad- 
miralty is supphed, and coals of similar quality. 


CoaL AT A DeptH oF More THAN ONE MILE 


The quantity unworked in best steam coal seams 1 ft. 
thick and upward in the collieries on the Admiralty list 
is estimated to be in excess of 3,000,000,000 tons, of 
which two-thirds is in seams of 2 ft. and over. The 
field is expected to yield in the future over 8,000,000,000 
tons of bituminous, 6,000,000,000 tons of anthracite and 
nearly as much of the semibituminous, or second-class 
steam coal, and 4,000,000,000 tons of free-burning steam 
coal in the western division. The greatest estimated depth 
at which the coal lies is 6,050 ft. The coal is stated to be 
the most costly in the world to raise. Owing to the 
geological and labor conditions the output per man em- 
ployed is the lowest in any great field of the world, being 
about 230 tons per annum. ‘The mining valleys are 
intersected with a network of railways that connect with 
the trunk lines of England, and also with the ports on the 
south from Newport, Monmouthshire, on the east, to 
Llanelly on the west. 

Cardiff is the main outlet for the field and is the 
leading coal-shipping port of the world. The annual 
shipments exceed 25,000,000 tons, and always represent 
approximately half the production of the district. The 
yield for 1914 is considered to have exceeded 52,000,000 
tons, a record year with the exception of 1913, when the 
output exceeded 56,000,000 tons. Of the total output, 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 tons is of the quality known 
as best Admiralty coals. Since the beginning of the war 
the exportation of this grade has been prohibited. 


EXPoRTS OF CoAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL 


Exports of coal, coke and patent fuel from the United 
Kingdom for the first seven months of 1914 amounted to 
43,000,000 tons, a falling off as compared with the 
corresponding period of the great boom year of 1913 of 
1,257,000 tons. For the five war months shipments were 
18,860,000 tons compared with 32,360,000 tons for the 
last five months of 1913. The total foreign and colonial 
shipments from the United Kingdom in 1914 were 61,- 
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680,000 tons compared with 76,700,000 tons in 1913. The 
average value per ton f.o.b. was $3.30 in 1914, against 
$3.40 in 1913. Shipments from the United Kingdom to 
France were hardly reduced by war conditions; they ex- 
ceeded 12,000,000 tons in both 1913 and 1914. Exports 
to Italy were reduced by 1,000,000 tons, and to Spain 
and Kgypt by more than 500,000 tons each. Exports 
to Brazil fell from 1,900,000 tons in 1913 to 1,200,000 
tons in 1914; and to Argentina, from 3,700,000 to 2,900,- 
000 tons. 


Exports WERE 16,000,000 Tons 


Foreign shipments from Cardilf in 1914 amounted to 
16,000,000 tons, as against 19,300,000 tons in 1913. In 
addition to the 1914 figures given, supplies were sent to 
the fleet of which no estimate can be given. Coastwise 
shipments were figured at 2,000,000 tons, a falling off of 
800,000 tons; for foreign bunkers, 2,900,000 tons; for 
coastwise bunkers, 100,000 tons. These figures represent- 
ing the coal trade of Cardiff for 1914 total 21,000,000 
tons; the coal trade of Newport was 5,600,000 tons. 

The following table shows the range of prices of coals 
in 1914 per ton of 2240 Ib. f.o.b. Cardiff or Newport: 


Highest Lowest 
During During 


Kinds Jan. 1 Year Year Dec. 1 
Best -Admiragities hem. ase $4.98 $5.34 $4.37 $5.04 
Best’ secondsiexs nese mee 4.68 4.98 4.25 4.74 
SOCONGS) eet crcs oieke Rhee: ates 4.56 4.74 4.13 4.56 
Best “smalls. ¢.facwao eeee 2.73 3.04 1.76 3.10 
Carro. simallse 5 Sense seer eee 1.88 2.43 1.39 2.43 
Monmouth black veins:.22... 4.43 4.56 4.01 4.43 
Wiestern (ivalkeys (faa See 4.25 4.43 3.89 4.31 
Best, NouUsee(at. (pit) ere eee 4.86 4.86 4.80 4.80 
NiO}; S27 EV ONG Ciel ter. cepen ee ee 3.58 3.64 3.10 3.64 
Patent cihuels nl. Gael eeee 5.10 5.10 4.01 4.31 
Moundrye:cOKie) yaclae ieee aetna 6.07 6.07 5.34 6.07 


Ball-Bearing Drawing Board 
for Freehand Work 


In making freehand drawings the board must be turned 
and shifted frequently to accommodate the hand to differ- 
ent curves and lines. Every time the change in position 











TWO VIEWS OF DRAWING BOARD, SHOWING HOW THE 
CASTERS ARE FITTED ON 


is effected the fingers must be deftly inserted between the 
board and the table. I provided my board with four 
ball casters, as sketched, to facilitate this turning and 
shifting. The casters are a standard article readily 
bought anywhere. I found this board very valuable for 
freehand work.—E. Schwartz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Meeting of Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute 


The fourth regular meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute, with 42 members in attendance, 
was called to order Monday morning, Nov. 29, 1915, by 
President E. H. Weitzel, who delivered a short address. 

Governor George A. Carlson of Colorado then welcomed 
the members on behalf of the State of Colorado. This 
was followed by an address of weleome by Mayor W. H. 
Sharpley on behalf of the City of Denver. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held at Trinidad, 
Colo., June 8, 9 and 10, 1915, were read by the secretary. 
There being no corrections or alterations, they were ap- 
proved as read. 

An amendment was proposed by R. C. Hills to article 
3 of the constitution, adding thereto, “and a publication 
committee consisting of three, including the secretary as 
an ex-officio member,” so that the article will read: “The 
officers of this institute shall consist of a president; four 
vice-presidents, one to be elected from each state in which 
the institute operates; a secretary-treasurer; an executive 
board of 13 members, consisting of the president, the four 
vice-presidents and two other members from each state 
in which the institute operates, and a publication com- 
mittee consisting of three, including the secretary as an 
ex-officio member.” 

Section 6 to be added to article 9, “Duties of Officers,” 
will read: “It shall be the duty of the publication com- 
mittee to receive and edit the papers to be read and issue 
with the notification circular a brief synopsis of each 
paper for the purpose of promoting discussion thereon ; 
to arrange all copy for publication; read all proof, and 
assist in the distribution of the semiannual transactions.” 

The amendment was read and laid over until the next 
regular meeting for a vote. 

The meeting then proceeded with the nomination of 
officers for the ensuing year. The president appointed 
a nominating committee consisting of Benedict Shubart, 
G. A. Kaseman, A. C. Watts and M. B. Urquhart. For 
the office of president the committee selected the names 
of E. H. Weitzel, W. J. Murray and John MeNiel. 
A. C. Watts was nominated from the floor. 

A ballot was then taken, and A. C. Watts having the 
majority of the votes cast, was declared elected and im- 
mediately assumed his duties of office. 

The nominating committee then reported their selec- 
tion of the following names: J. C. Roberts, Golden, 
vice-president for Colorado; F. R. Weitzel, Dawson, vice- 
president for New Mexico; A. H. Cowie, Salt Lake 
City, vice-president for Utah; W. D. Brennan, Cheyenne, 
vice-president for Wyoming; F. W. Whiteside, secretary- 
treasurer, Denver. 

The names proposed for the executive boards of the 
following states were: Colorado, 8. Dean, of Delagua, and 
W. C. Ferguson, of Denver; New Mexico, G. A. Kase- 
man, of Albuquerque, and F. A. Young, of Raton; Utah, 
E. L. Carpenter and G. A. Murphy, of Salt Lake City; 
Wyoming, William Monay, of Kemmerer, and Peter Kooi, 
of Kooi. 

There being no contest for any of the offices, the 
secretary was instructed to cast the ballot for each of 
the names, and they were severally declared elected. 

A vote of thanks was extended to HE. H. Weitzel and 
Frederick W. Whiteside for their services to the institute 
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during their respective terms of office. A vote of thanks 
was also extended to all retiring officers. 

The president was authorized to appoint a jewel com- 
mittee to select a token of appreciation for the retiring 
president. The following were appointed: Messrs. Urqu- 
hart, Kaseman, McGraw and McGowan. 

Motion was duly made, seconded and carried that it 
be the sense of the institute that the elaborate entertain- 
ments of the past be discontinued at the regular meetings 
in the future, that no free entertainments be accepted by 
the institute and that each member pay his own expenses. 
The executive committee was appointed to suggest at the 
next meeting a suitable emblem for the institute. 

Benedict Shubert was requested by the chair to read 
a paper prepared by John Bevan, of Colorado Springs, 
who was absent, the subject being “Colliery Explosions.” 
There being no further business the morning session ad- 
journed. 

The meeting was again called to order at 2:30 p.m., 
with President A. C. Watts in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. Watts, the subject being, 
“Features of Coal Mining in Utah, Principally in Carbon 
City.” This was followed by a discussion. — 

At 8:15 p.m. the members and friends of the institute 
attended the Denham theater, where the production, 
“Under Cover,” was presented in a highly creditable 
manner by the Denham Players. 

At 10 a.m. on Noy. 30 the meeting was called to order 
by President Watts. A vote of thanks was extended to 
the committees on arrangement and entertainment for 
their efficient services in making preparations for the 
present meeting. 

The secretary was instructed to extend a written vote 
of thanks to the management of the Albany Hotel for 
the use of the convention hall and for the many courtesies 
extended. 

The following candidates having been regularly pro- 
posed, were balloted upon and declared elected: A. A. 
Young, John Murrell, William B. Phillips, William R. 
Chedsey, J. B. McKennan, Arthur V. Lindee, J. J. 
Thomas, David Williams, Ernest Curran, Morgan T. 
Townsend, Fred Carroll, Harry Wolf, Frank Dayton, 
Walter Macpherson, John McNeil, Jr. 

A paper was next presented by Dr. William B. Phil- 
lips, the subject being, “Coal Resources of the West.” 
This was followed by a long and interesting discussion. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, it was 

Resolved, That individually and collectively the insti- 
tute lend its support to the School of Mines of Colorado 
and institutions along similar lines in our three neigh- 
boring states in which our institute operates toward the 
promotion of coal-mining activities and the establishment 
of a chair of coal-mining engineering. 

Mr. Martin Maurer then presented a paper on “Tipple 
Seales.” There being no further business the meeting 
adjourned. 

At 1:30 p.m. members and friends of the institute left 
for a trip through Denver’s Mountain Parks, stopping 
on the return at the gymnasium of the School of Mines, 
at Golden, where an enjoyable reception was held and 
refreshments served, after which the members were shown 
over the grounds and through the various buildings of 
the institution. 

At 8 p.m. members and friends of the institute attended 
the Colorado Electric Show being held at the Auditorium. 
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Abuse of Blasting Fuse 


Many miners, acting in good faith and recognizing 
the waterproofing quality of axle grease or crude oil, ap- 
ply these lubricants to the outside of capped fuse so as to 
make a waterproof joint, but by so doing they only start 
trouble for themselves. Grease and oil are solvents of the 
fuse varnishes, and when they penetrate the outer cover- 
ing they destroy the powder train in the fuse with as great, 
if not greater, rapidity than would the water that the 
miner is trying to exclude. 

When preparing fuse for use, it is common practice to 
coil it around the arm as one would a clothesline. This 
is bad practice because kinks are liable to occur to break 
the powder train. When cutting off the fuse care should 
be exercised to cut it square across and not obliquely, for 
the latter method will leave a sharp point at the end of 
the fuse—not a particularly safe thing to jab into a blast- 
ing cap. Furthermore, if the point happens to be soft, 
as it is likely to be in warm weather, it will bend over or 
curl up and so will be liable to cause a misfire. Misfires 
are more likely to be due to lack of care on the part of the 
miner making up the primers than to fault in the fuse 
itself. 

When making up primers, do not hesitate to cut an 
inch of fuse from the end of the coil. By doing this 
the damp end is cut off and is not put into the detonat- 
ing cap. Fuse that has been hammered or injured by 
falling ground, or damaged from any other source, should 
never be used. Any change in the covering of the fuse 
will either increase the burning rate or have the opposite 
effect and cause a misfire—Hngineering and Mining 
Journal. 
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Anthracite 2,458,125 Toms 
Short 


The total shipments of anthracite, as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information, for eleven months of 
this year were 2,458,125 tons less than for the corre- 
sponding months of 1914. Shipments of anthracite last 
month were 6,297,215 tons as against 5,928,286 tons 
in November, 1914, an increase of 368,929 tons. This 
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establishes a new record for November. The largest pre- 


_ vious shipments for this month were in 1911, when 6,193,- 


314 tons were sent to market. 

The amount of coal on hand at tidewater decreased 
15,160 tons, from 625,821 tons on Oct. 31 to 610,661 
tons on Noy. 30. The decrease in the amount of coal 
at tidewater has been going on steadily for the last three 
months and indicates that the stocks at tidewater are 
being drawn upon to make up for the slow sales last 
summer when the public failed to take advantage of the 
usual discounts. 

The Lehigh Valley led in tonnage for the month with 
1,190,103 tons; the Philadelphia & Reading was second 
with 1,163,851 tons; and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western was third with 971,389 tons. The Jersey Cen- 
tral carried 762,140 tons, the Erie 696,890 tons, the 
Delaware & Hudson 694,386 tons, the Pennsylvania 616,- 
190 tons and the New York, Ontario & Western 202,- 
266 tons. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Tomorrow our camp will have its first community 
Christmas. The tree has been erected, the presents have 
been carefully assembled in our commissary wareroom, and 
the kids of our community have all been properly tipped 
off as to the possibilities of the morrow. 

Every firtree standing within a radius of ten miles 
of camp has been inspected several times during the 
past week, and the one finally selected for the great occa- 
sion had to be admired and passed on by the entire com- 
mittee before our timberman was allowed to cut it down. 

Many were the plans proposed for the raising of the 
necessary funds to meet the expenses of the celebration, 
and in the end no single plan was adopted, but each 
one was instructed to consider himself a committee of 
one to carry out any one of the suggestions made and 
to remain as a committee until some money was obtained. 
The results were truly startling; enough money was 
collected to provide a suitable tree for a good-sized city. 
After buying all of the presents that we thought might 
be needed, we had enough left to enable us to hire a band 
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Written expressly for Coal Age 


\ A TE’VE got a new manager now 
Who's doin’ things proper an’ right, 
For he’s cleanin’ up fine around 
tipple an’ mine 
Which was once an offense to the sight; 
He’s tearin’ down dingy old shacks 
An’ buildin’ new houses instead, 
Where the walls ain’t a sieve an’ a feller can 
live 
With a decent roof over his head. 





Progress 


E’VE got a new manager now 


Who’s holdin’ down tailin’s an 
dust, 


An’ is givin’ a show for a garden to grow 
Which used to give up in disgust; 
He’s bringin’ us water an’ walks 
An’ roadways that’s decently wide, 


An’ he’ll change this in time from a town 
that’s a lime 


To a fairly good place to reside. 


By BERTON BRALEY 


That it wouldn’t be fair to a dame 
To talk wedded bliss in a dust heap like 
this, 
But now it don’t seem quite the same; 
For in place of the shacks there is homes, 
An’ that makes a diff’rence somehow, 


An’ I guess we'll get hitched now conditions 
is switched, 


For we've got a new manager now. 


| HAD just about made up my mind 
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of 12 pieces for the entire day and also a caterer who 
will serve hot chocolate and wafers to all who come out 
to see what a community Christmas can be. 

The committee intrusted with the responsibility of se- 
lecting the presents had the most strenuous time, and 
once or twice it looked as if they would have to agree to 
disagree. It was composed mostly of ladies, and, woman- 
like, they wanted everything to be suggestive of the spirit 
of Christmas. They are still undecided as to whether 
they displayed judgment in their selections, and they await 
tomorrow’s events as anxiously as the children. 

We have men of many different nationalities who have 
spent Christmas in many corners of the globe, and the 
celebration that they have planned promises to afford 
a goodly number of surprises. Several newspaper men 
have learned of the possibilities and are going to be on 
hand with their notebooks. 

Even our absentee directors heard of our plans and re- 
quested permission to have a hand in the affair. They 
were allowed to send contributions of money, and the way 
they responded made some of our citizens who have been 
in the habit of saying unkind things about them feel pretty 
small. Already both parties to the misunderstanding have 
undoubtedly been repaid for all of the time and effort 
contributed. 

One unlooked-for controversy stirred up by our pro- 
posed celebration had to do with the question as to what 
date should really be considered as Christmas. Since the 
Slavs were hopelessly in the minority in our camp, they 
finally agreed to join in the celebration in spite of the 
fact that they feel sure that we are crazy on dates. Nor 
were our Slavs the only citizens who had their plans dis- 
arranged by the community celebration. We have two 
German families in our village which for years past have 
each had a family Christmas tree annually. Year after 
year most of the families in camp have been given in- 
vitations to inspect both of those trees, and the next day, 
at the request of the exhibitors, a vote had to be taken 
to decide which one was the most artistic. The rivalry 
was keen, the tree ornaments were preserved from year to 
year, and new trinkets were constantly watched for. This 
year all of those treasured ornaments were turned over to 
the general committee, and it is doubtful if they can be 
returned. Truly ours is to be a community tree. 
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Photographing Mine Maps 
By H. A. WILLIAMSON* 


Hydrochinon (a coal-tar product) is practically the 
only developer used in the photographic studios of the 
various engineering departments of the mining and other 
companies that use the camera to reproduce their various 
maps. Hydrochinon comes from Germany, normally at 
a price of $1.85 to $2.25 per pound, but at present quoted 
at $8 to $12, with little or none available at any price. 
Hence these engineer-photographers will probably be 
glad to try the following formula which does away with 


hydrochinon : 

Vi ECE ett cistiove ts a orale s cretsls e)ee'e vee 08 30 OZ. | 

Potassium carbonate (C.P.).......-- 200 grains (desiccated) * 

Sodium sulphite (CB. ) ice. ccc cs. cc cene at grains (desiccated) * 
grains 


Potassium bromide (C.P.).......e.-. 


*If crystal chemicals are used instead of desiccated, then 
use 1 oz. of potassium carbonate and 2 oz, sodium sulphite. 





*Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Just before use, add 3 grains of dry C.P. pyrogallic 
acid to each ounce of the solution required, using suf- 
ficient of the solution to cover the plate well, say about 
16 oz. for an 11x14 plate in a tray 12x15. This 16 oz. 
should develop three to four 11x14 plates. Development 
should be complete, and of excellent density in line work, 
in 4 to 8 min. 

After development is complete the plate should be 
transferred to a bath of water, 30 oz., and citric acid, 60 
grains, and allowed to remain for a few minutes. From 
this bath it should pass to the regular acid fixing bath. 

Shghtly more contrast can sometimes be secured by 
adding a small quantity of potassium ferrocyanide to 
this developer. The temperature of all baths should be 
oor. 

At present there is no scarcity of pyrogallic acid, which 
is quoted in quantity in the eastern market at from $2 
to $3.25 per pound. 


Car Stop of Novel Design for 
Use im Yard Tracks 


A car stop that catches the wheels of cars instead of 
acting as a bumper has been applied by a number of 
railways, especially on stub tracks ending at streets or 
other points where it would be dangerous for a car to 
overrun the track. In the past a large number of very 
serious accidents have occurred at just such locations 
where the ordinary bumper had been installed by the rail- 
road or mining company. 

As shown in the drawing, the new bumper consists 
of two sets of castings forming a 15-ft. continuation of 
the track rails and having a series of concave depressions 
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DETAILS OF ARRANGEMENT FOR STOPPING RAILROAD 
CARS 


to engage the wheels. These castings are placed on 
6x10-in. stringers, inclined to give a rise of 24 to 30 in. 
at the rear end. It would take very high speed to drive 
a car to the end of this device, and the raised end would 
then keep it from over running. The depressions are 
about 29 in. c. to c, with a drop of 314 in. for the first 
two and 51% in. for the others. 

The car wheels ride on their flanges on the car-stop 
and the brakeshoes and rigging are carried clear of the 
ridges, as shown in the section in the accompanying 
drawing. 

The device is made by the Saunders Car Stopper and 
Equipment Co., 113 North 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. The 
Southern Railway Supply Co., St. Louis, is sales agent. 
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By Marston WILDER* 





SYNOPSIS—In years past coal was issued to 
men in the army according to their rank. This 
was conducive to much waste. At present the al- 
lowance of coal has been reduced to a thoroughly 
scientific plan. Not only 1s fuel purchased on 
the basis of its heat content, but it 1s issued ac- 
cording to climatic necessity and burned under the 
supervision of a trained fireman. 





It used to be that coal was handled on the “hustle and 
use it” plan in the army. The easiest and quickest way 
the mineral could be bought, distributed and consumed 
was the means that best suited those who were com- 
pelled to handle it. As an illustration of the lack of 
consideration of the cost and value of the fuel an an- 
ecdote common in military circles serves best. 

An officer who knew as much about coal as a prehis- 
toric fossil was detailed to inspect several carloads de- 





Of course the Government knew that it took no more 
coal to keep a colonel from shivering than a lieutenant, 
but the difference in allowance was due to the number 
of rooms that officers of different rank were entitled to 
have heated at public expense. The troops quartered in 
barracks were allowed stated amounts, derived from ta- 
bles of equivalents showing the amount of coal in pounds 
equal to a cord of standard oak. 

But now not only the buying, but the issuing and con- 
sumption of coal, have been reduced to a scientific basis. 
Allowances in all quarters and barracks are now deter- 
mined by the square feet of grate surface, the size of 
the rooms in the buildings and other conditions recog- 
nized as factors in heating and cooking. 

Formerly, when fuel was allowed on a basis of nu- 
merical strength of the garrison in men, the amounts al- 
lowed were uniform to a great degree throughout the 
army. Geographical locations did not make any decided 
difference. Army officers long recognized that there was 
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ZONES OF EQUAL AND MEAN MINIMUM TEMPERATURE 


livered at a post by a contractor. He protested that he 
was not qualified to intelligently perform the task, but 
lack of knowledge availed him nothing in escaping the 
duty. Forthwith he went to see the coal and reported 
that it was black and that he thought it would burn. 

For a long time Uncle Sam was generous with sup- 
plies of coal for military use. No scientific means of 
buying and using it was considered necessary. Officers 
were entitled to monthly allowances according to the 
rank they held. A second lieutenant might have an al- 
lowance of a ton a month, a captain two tons, a major 
three tons, a colonel four tons, and so on. 


———— 


*Fort Casey, Island County, Wash. 


a wanton waste of fuel because there was no one directly 
responsible for it after purchase and delivery through 
the army quartermaster’s department. 

Soldier servants were used at the officers’ quarters for 
firing the heating apparatus, and soldiers fired the heat- 
ing plants in the basements of the barracks. The of- 
ficers sought to have men enlisted who were qualified to 
handle fuel scientifically and economically and who were 
expert in firing and caring for boilers. 


A ScirntiFric Poticy Has Bren ADOPTED 


The War Department has just adopted a fixed policy. 
The first thing it did was to create the rank of fuel 
overseer in the quartermaster corps. It is the duty of 
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THE COAL STORAGE AT A THREE-COMPANY POST 


this noncommissioned officer to superintend the delivery, 
storing, distribution and consumption of all fuel com- 
ing into a military garrison. In addition to these duties 
this soldier is a sort of foreman over all the men in 
a post who have the firing of heating plants in their 
charge. His services are designed as much to make a 
‘saving in boiler upkeep as to effect economy in the use 
-of coal. 

The firemen in the barracks are now required to keep 
a daily record of the amount of coal used and to record 
the temperature of the rooms. No such records were 
formerly kept, and fuel was used indiscriminately. The 
enly vigilance exacted was that the firemen were not to 
exceed the monthly allowance, and as this was usually 
generous to a fault, coal was reduced to smoke just for 
the fun of it. 

The fuel overseer keeps records showing the amount 
of fuel issued to buildings. He must also make daily 
visits to all firerooms to inspect methods of firing. When 
he thinks there is an improper use of coal, he is com- 
pelled to report it to the commanding officer for remedial 
action. 

The new regulations provide that the use of fuel will 
be based, first, upon the area in square feet of grate 
on which the coal is burned; second, on the average out- 
side temperature during the time the coal is burned; 
third, on a factor which takes into account the human 
element, or those charged with the operation of heating 
plants. 

An elaborate system of charts has been published by 
the Government as guides in scientifically heating build- 
ings. There is one set tabulating the temperatures from 
which a mean temperature for every post has been de- 
termined. ‘There is another set known as coal-consump- 
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BARRACKS WHICH REQUIRE LARGE 
QUANTITIES OF COAL 
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tion charts, which have been prepared for various min- 
imum temperatures from plus 40° to minus 40° F. at 
10° intervals, and the allowable rate of combustion at 
any intermediate (average temperature) between 70° F. 
and the minimum on any chart is directly interpolated. 
The charts show the allowable coal consumption per 
square foot of grate area at the several score of posts 
for steam and hot-water boilers. 

Assuming that a building is equipped with a Cen- 
tury boiler of 2,200-ft. capacity, with 1014 sq.ft. of 
grate surface, the allowance of coal according to the 
proper chart for January would be determined thus: 
The temperature for the month is shown by the tem- 
perature chart as 35°. Interpolating on coal charts at 
35°, it will be found that 3 lb. of coal per square foot 
of grate area per hour is the proper amount to be used. 
The fuel allowance for the month would then be found 
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DELIVERING CONTRACT COAL AT AN ARMY POST 


as follows: 3 lb. X 24 hr. & 31 days & 10.5 sq.ft. — 
2,240 lb. = 10.45 long tons. 

Where coal at various posts has a different fuel equiv- 
alent per cord of standard oak, it is necessary to apply 
corrections for difference in equivalents. ‘Thus at each 
post in the service throughout the country the quarter- 
master must work out the monthly allowance for each 
building and tabulate it for ready reference. Hence where 
fuel was once allowed on a basis of rank to individuals 
it is now allowed to the buildings. 

Allowances for hot-water heaters may also be deter- 
mined from the charts. Allowances are based on the as- 
sumption that anthracite and good coking coals are used. 
Where other coals are employed, corrections of the 
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amounts must be made in accordance with the instruc- 
tions for figuring equivalents. Each-+cooking stove has 
a definite allowance of coal governed by the type and 
pattern of the army range in use. One range is allowed 
2,500 lb. per month, another 4,500 lb. and a still larger 
one 6,000 lb. 

The charts are most interesting documents. They 
show temperatures at all posts for many years back. All 
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the leading capitals of the world figure in the charts, 
owing to the fact that the army has military attachés 
on duty abroad who must be taken care of in the mat- 
ter of fuel. There is a separate chart for buildings 
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equipped only with old-fashioned heating stoves. The 
zone charts cover every month. One of them is shown 
herewith. 

Uncle Sam has some army posts where coal is burned 
the year round for heating purposes, and these are within 
the continental limits of the United States. When hu- 
manity is sweltering in summer heat in Eastern centers, 
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the post on Puget Sound has fires going sometimes all 
day long and always during mornings and evenings. In 
our tropical possessions, of course, no coal is used at all 
for heating. 

On the other hand it is reasonable to suppose that more 
fuel is consumed for heating purposes in winter at the 
posts in Alaska—where little is used in summer—than 
at Puget Sount posts 12 months in the year. For al- 
though the summers are cool and even chilly at times 
in Washington State, the winters are generally extremely 
mild. 

The army now buys its coal on the B.t.u. basis. For- 
merly, the fellow who was lowest in price, and who there- 
fore furnished only the cheapest coal, got the contract. 
Uncle Sam now pays for the heat delivered to him, 
not a “black substance that looks as though it will burn.” 
Proposals are sent out in the early spring all over the 
country inviting bids for coal for each fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 and extending to June 30 of the follow- 
ing year. These proposals are sent all bidders on request 
from the nearest chief quartermaster. 
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The EKastern Freight Congestion 


At the conclusion of a conference of freight-traffic 
men of the Eastern trunk lines on Dec. 14, these addi- 
tional embargoes were announced, owing to the continued 
congestion and the large accumulation of freight: 


The New York Central R.R. has embargoed all flour and 
grain products for export and also lumber and hay consigned 
for any lighterage deliveries. 

The Erie R.R. has embargoed shipments of flour for export 
requiring “lighterage free’’ deliveries. 

This is in addition to the previous embargo on flour when 
carried under through export bills of lading. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has placed an embargo on 
lumber from the South destined to New York for export. 

The Central R.R. of New Jersey has embargoed all traffic 
destined to New York for delivery to coastwise steamers and 
also traffic to the Pacific Coast for delivery to steamers at 
New York. Shipments of all classes of freight consigned to 
Brooklyn terminals have also been embargoed. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. on the same day declared 
an embargo on all grain for export through Baltimore. 

At present there are 4,000 carloads of grain at Balti- 
more awaiting unloading and en route for export, in 
addition to which the local elevators of the road, having 
a capacity of 2,500,000 bu., are filled. 

The Pennsylvania R.R. has posted the following notice: 


Embargo 3,457—Owing to the large accumulation of traffic 
and to avoid if possible the absolute blockade now impend- 
ing, embargo all freight, carload and less than carload, in- 
cluding traffic switched from connecting lines, originating 
at all points, except on the Pennsylvania R.R., P., B. & W. 
R.R. and W. J. & S. R.R., when consigned, reconsigned or to 
be reconsigned to New York lighterage, whether export, 
coastwise or domestic, except dressed meats and other perish- 
able freight, flour and other foodstuffs for local human con- 
sumption. Shipments billed up to and including Tuesday, 
Dec. 14, will be accepted. 

Embargo 3,458—Owing to the large accumulation of traffic 
and to avoid if possible the absolute blockade now impending, 
embargo all freight, carload and less than carload, including 
traffic switched from connecting lines, originating at all 
points, except on the Pennsylvania R.R., P., B & W. R.R. and 
W. J. & S. R.R. when consigned, reconsigned or to be re- 
consigned to Waverly, including Newark and points east 
thereof, and for connecting lines via junction points east of 
Waverly, except the N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. This embargo not 
to include live stock, dressed meats and other perishable 
freight, flour and other foodstuffs for human consumption, 
coal for delivery at Harsimus Cove. N. J., railroad fuel supply 
coal for any line routed via junction points east of Waverly 
and coal for public service corporations. Shipments will be 
accepted billed up to and including Dec. 14. 
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A New Respirator 


Most coal men are uncomfortably familiar with dust, 
both in the mines and in the tipples and breakers, but 
worst of all in the crusher rooms and on the yards at 
coke plants. While it may be an open question just 
how detrimental to life and health pure coal dust in small 
quantities may be, there is little doubt that the dense 
clouds of dust encountered wherever coal is crushed for 
coke making cannot exert any other than a harmful ef- 
fect on the lining of the lungs. 

It would seem rational to suppose also that the sharp, 
gritty dust which is unavoidably inhaled by the workmen 
while watering down and drawing coke from the ovens 





THE RESPIRATOR IN USE 


exerts an irritating and baneful effect upon the respir- 
atory organs. Such dust is doubtless as detrimental to 
the health as is the dust from limestone or other rock. 

To provide a suitable protection against fine particles 
of matter of all kinds from entering the lungs and re- 
spiratory tract generally, the Multi-Metal Separating 
Sereen Co., 68-72 East 131st St., New York City, has 
recently placed on the market what it calls its “Pul- 
mosan” respirator. The screening material in this in- 
strument consists of several thicknesses, each capable of 
arresting the passage of dust of a certain degree of fine- 
ness and each supplementing the others in action. 

The body of the respirator is made of a’ soft, pliable 
material impervious to both air and water and covered 
with cloth upon each side. The whole instrument 
weighs but 14 oz. It may be crumpled up and carried 
in the pocket indefinitely. When wanted it may be re- 
moved from the pocket and adjusted to the face and 
nose almost instantly. It may be washed thoroughly 
either with or without soap. It fits any face and does 
not interfere in any way with the wearing of glasses or 
goggles. It also presents a neat appearance and does 
not interfere with conversation. 
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The manufacturer sells these respirators for 50c. each. 
They have been received with considerable favor in the 
metal-mining field as well as in numerous manufacturing 
processes where fine dust of an animal, vegetable, min- 
eral or metallic nature is encountered. 
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A Fire-Sprinkler Nozzle 

A spraying nozzle that is thoroughly efficient and at 
the same time cheap can be made from a 1%-in. tee. The 
upper part of the tee down to the lower threads is reamed 
out to a diameter of 1 in. and the upper end is faced off. 
A plug is made and inserted, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The lower end is threaded to fit the tee. 
The shank is turned down to 1% in., and the upper end is 
a cone of about 114-in. diameter. In order that this 
cone may be accurately centered in the upper end of the 
tee, the threads of the lower end are tapped out while 
the tee is in the chuck for the reaming. If the cone 
is accurately centered, the spray is evenly distributed over 
the whole circle. 

The amount of water discharged at any pressure de- 
pends upon the space between the upper end of the tee 
and the cone. This is adjusted by screwing the cone in 
or out, and the adjustment is maintained by a lock nut 
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THE SPRINKLER NOZZLE IN POSITION 


on the lower end of the plug. The pressure governs not 
only the amount of water discharged, but also the distance 
to which the spray is thrown. 

This nozzle, which is patented, is the invention of Dan 
Walters, master mechanic at the Hazleton shaft colliery 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. At the breaker at this col- 
liery 287 of these nozzles have been installed. With the 
pressure maintained by the pump, they will handle about 
3,500 gal. of water per minute and distribute it to every 
corner of the breaker. They are so arranged that water 
may be turned into them by pulling a rope on the outside 
of the building. This makes it almost impossible for any- 
thing to interfere with getting water turned into the 
spray lines and renders the probability of serious fire much 
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less. The nozzles are tested once a month, and the re- 
sult is not only the knowledge that the spraying appa- 
ratus is in proper working order, but a good washing out 
is given the breaker. 

One of the great advantages of this nozzle, in addi- 
tion to its cheapness, is the fact that it can be attached 
to any line large enough to be tapped for a 44-in. tee. 
Ail that is necessary is to drill a hole in the pipe and 
thread it, put in a nipple and attach the nozzle. 
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lHlollow-Ground Crusher Tooth 


In order that coal may be broken down in size with the 
production of the smallest possible amount of undesirable 
fines, the rolls of the crusher should be provided with 
sharp teeth. The sharper the teeth the more cracking 
will be the action and with less of the objectionable 
crushing; in other words, the less fine sizes and the less 
power consumption. 

Crushing is done best by a tooth having sharp edges, 
and commonly a square tooth is used. Of course the edges 
wear off rapidly because they do most of the cutting. 
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HOLLOW-GROUND CRUSHER TOOTH 


Furthermore there is less metal at this point to resist 
wear, so that a tooth originally square would entirely lose 
its edges and become round if it were used long enough. 

In order to increase the useful life of the crusher tooth, 
the Wilmot Engineering Co., of Hazleton, makes use of 
the principle of the hollow-ground tool. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows that the middle of each face is 
depressed so that the edges can be worn away to a consid- 
erable extent before they become so dull as to produce too 
much fine coal and consume too much power. 

These teeth are drop-forged. They are made from 
high-carbon steel, so that they last for a long time. They 
are set in geared rolls running at speeds not greater than 
the velocity with which the coal drops into the crushing 
space. Therefore there is practically no pulverization 
by impact, as is the case with high-speed rolls. 
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Device for Controlling Pumps 


A new device for automatically controlling motor-driven 
pumps and similar devices for filling tanks, standpipes or 
other water containers or for ringing signal bells has 
been recently placed on the market by the Golden-Ander- 
son Valve Specialty Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. This de- 
vice automatically maintains within predetermined limits 
the level of the water in the tanks, standpipes, reservoirs 
or other containers, and does away with the annoyance 
of floats or other fixtures. 

The pressure from the tank is communicated to the 
under side of the diaphragm A and forces the rod B up- 
ward, tilting the cylinder C and permitting the ball D to 
roll to the opposite end. There it hits the pin #, which 
is attached to the horizontal rod /, causing the stop D 
on the rod to move the lever or switch G, thus breaking 
the electrical contact and stopping the motor. 
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When the water level in the tank is sufficiently lowered, 
the springs // force the diaphragm A downward. The 
rod B, attached to the diaphragm plate J, causes the cyl- 
inder C to reverse its inclination, allowing the ball B 
to roll to the opposite end, striking the pin J which is 
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CONTROLLING DEVICE FOR PUMPS 


attached to the horizontal rod 7. This causes the stop Q 
on the rod to move the lever or switch G, making the con- 
tact with the post K and starting the motor again. 

The setscrews LL, shown at each end of the cylinder, 
are for the purpose of securing different variations of 
water level in the tank. The adjusting nuts OO, above 
the springs Hf, are for the purpose of obtaining the 
different heights of water desired in the tank or stand- 
pipe. 

Coal Resources of North Park 


im Colorado 

North Park, a great natural depression in the Rocky 
Mountains of northern Colorado, is described in a recent 
geologic and economic report by A. L. Beekly, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, just printed and now being dis- 
tributed by the Survey as Bulletin 596. The region is 
far from frequented routes of travel, its remoteness 
amounting until recent years almost to isolation, so that 
its geology and its economic resources have remained but 
very little known. The park includes practically all of 
Jackson County and is surrounded, except on the north, 
by mountain walls that rise 2000 to 5000 ft. above the 
bottom of the basin. 

Some of the coal beds are in places very thick, one 
measuring at one place 66 ft. and at several places more 
than 50 ft. The coal is sub-bituminous and is remark- 
ably clean. Although the high cost of railway transpor- 
tation and the higher quality of the coal in neighboring 
more accessible fields would suggest that the demand for 
the coal would be practically limited to the park itself; 
yet the one coal company operating in the park on a com- 
mercial scale has marketed considerable tonnage of coal in 
northeastern Colorado and southern Wyoming. 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—Strike occurs in the anthracite 
region over the steam use of small coal. Florence 
and Adrian mines in central Pennsylvania resume 
operations. The Ebensburg Coal Co. enjoins the 
union at Nanty Glo. Alexander Howat, one-time 
union president of the Kansas district, is charged 
with ging a loving cup to Charles S. Keith. A 
suit charging $500,000 damages is brought against 
the union in Arkansas. 





The 12 foremen at the Diamond colliery in West Scranton 
belonging to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. coal 
department, complained recently because No. 2 barley coal 
was supplied them for firing the boilers. They claimed that 
more work was occasioned by the small size of the fuel. AS 
it seemed that their demands were unlikely to receive favor- 
able consideration from the company all the men of the col- 
liery to the number of about 1,500 decided to go on strike 
Dec. 8. On the following day the difficulty was settled after a 
conference between Arthur C. La Monte, the mining engineer 
of the company, and John T. Dempsey, district president of 
the union. 

The company agreed to furnish the fireroom with No. 1 
barley, a size larger than No. 2. The same number of shifts 
will be maintained, but if the coal furnished results in the 
total amount of coal shoveled being reduced 75 per cent. of 
one man’s capacity, one car of No. 2 barley will be used daily, 
and if the amount shoveled is reduced to 75 per cent. of two 
men’s capacity, two cars of No. 2 barley will be dumped into 
the boiler room every day. The whole requirement of the 
plant is three cars per day. 


Adrian and Florence Return to Work 


The 850 miners of Adrian and Florence in Jefferson County, 
Pennsylvania, have declared their strike at an end after hav- 
ing been idle since Noy. 22. The miners met in joint session, 
and on Dec. 9 the Adrian men returned to work. The Florence 
men were delayed by the condition of the mine till Dee, 11. 

In a conference held Dee. 7 between B. M. Clark, attorney 
for the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co.; Frank 


Pardoe, assistant general manager of the same company; 
James Purcell, district president of district No. 2 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and James Marks, a 


board member of Du Bois, Penn., a compromise satisfactory to 
all concerned was contrived by the conferring parties. 


Injunction Against Union Secured at Nanty Glo 


The Ebensburg Coal Co. on Dec. 7 secured an injunction 
against the United Mine Workers of America for interfering 
in the operation of the No. 1 mine of Nanty Glo. The affi- 
davit accompanying the petition for an injunction declares 
that Thomas King, Gazzy Carrol, Armando Pelizarri and 
several others on Nov. 30 went onto the grounds of the Nant- 
y-Glo Coal Co. and attempted by persuasion and coercion to 
prevent the men from going to work for the company. The 
affidavit also states that the petitioners believe that the 
United Mine Workers of America is paying the moving ex- 
penses of some of the employees for the purpose of de- 
priving the company of their services. 

The partial strike of the miners employed by W. H. Hughes 
& Co., at Lilly, Cambria County, Penn., has come to an end 
after a four-month disagreement. The mines are working 
about half-time owing to a shortage of cars. 


A Loving Cup which Caused Much Heartburning 


The libel suit brought by Alexander Howat, ex-presi- 
dent of district 14 of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, against certain persons who alleged that he had received 
bribes from the Southwestern Coal Operators’ Association 
is still creating much excitement. Joseph H. Hazen, su- 
perintendent of the Chapman Coal Co., at Mulberry, Kan., and 
an agent of the operators testified on Dee. 9 that A. Howat 
and Fred Holt, the secretary-treasurer of the district union, 
presented him with a loving cup in September, 1910. Mr. 
Hazen said the cup was understood as “coming from the 
union” and was presented after he had paid Howat and Holt 
$10,000 for their influence in securing a favorable contract 
with the striking miners. The cup was “for Joe for his help 
in consummating the contract.” 

In 1913 rumors began to circulate, and several mine work- 
ers came to Hazen’s office to see this wonderful loving cup, 
and Hazen testified that Howat gave $10 to buy a modest sub- 
stitute with an inscription “Presented to J. H. Hazen for 
services rendered Chapman Coal Co.” This fake cup was to 
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be shown all. miners of too inquiring a disposition, but un- 
fortunately. there was a photograph of the original loving 
cup, and worse yet, this photograph appeared in the window 
of a newspaper office at Pittsburg, Kan. It is not known 
where the picture came from. Hazen handed the cup to Keith 
and desired him not to make a photograph of it. In his 
testimony he said he presumed the cup of love and discord 
was in Keith’s safe. 


Despite Alleged Graft Howat Became Penniless 


Though Howat was declared to have received large sums 
of money for his services, it was alleged that in 1914 he was 
penniless and asked for a loan. This was after the dis- 
closure which followed the filing of the Bache-Denman suit. 
Howat told Hazen according to the latter’s testimony that 
he did not blame him for his exposure of the bribe in court, 
but he objected to his saying that Howat received more 
money than Holt. 

Later according to Hazen, Howat was paid $30, and he 
asked for $1,000 to go to Illinois to get married, agreeing to 
leave the district for good. Keith refused to give him money, 
but according to Hazen he promised to give Howat a job in 
Wyoming. 

The Pennsylvania Mining Co. Wants $500,000 


The Pennsylvania Mining Co., of Arkansas, with offices at 
Scranton, Penn., which operates mines at Clarksville, Ark., 
in Johnson County, filed suit on Dec. 8 against the United 
Mine Workers of America charging a “national conspiracy 
to monopolize the coal-mining industry of the United States.” 
The local, district and international officials are sued and re- 
covery of $500,000 damages is sought. 

Since the company was organized in 1910, it has been oper- 
ating “open shop,’ and the defendants, the company alleges, 
have frequently attacked the corporation. After the com- 
pany’s workmen went on strike in June and the men joined 
the union, men who still worked at the plant were assailed by 
masked men, its pumps and filtration plant being destroyed. 

The petition desires the courts to garnishee a large num- 
ber of coal companies in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas to hold funds which these companies have collected 
for the union. John P. White, the president of the interna- 
tional union, and K. C. Adams, national publicity agent, are 
named among the defendants. 


To Re-Establish the Interstate Agreement 


An attempt is being made by President J. P. White, of 
the United Mine Workers of America to restore the interstate 
scale meeting. He has invited the operators of Ohio, Indiana, 
Tllinois and western Pennsylvania to meet with the mine 
workers’ officials in Indianapolis and discuss the matter. No 
date has as yet been set. The four-state agreement ended 
in Chicago about two years ago, the meeting closing with- 
out the pact being renewed. 

The United Mine Workers have engaged Tomlinson Hall 
for their mammoth biennial convention which is to last from 
Jan. 18 to Feb. 4. The Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers 
were to occupy the room for the week of Jan. 24, but they 
will now meet in the German House. There will be about 
2,000 persons present, and the City of Indianapolis will not 
be asked to contribute a cent to the entertainment of the 
delegates. 

BS 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Pollution of Streams in Mining Operations—‘“To so pollute 
a stream by mining operations that the waters are impure 
and unfit for domestic use” of downstream land owners “and 
from which noxious gases and disagreeable odors arise ren- 
dering property used as a residence less comfortable gives 
a right of action for damages, and this is true regardless of 
the methods of operation, negligence in such cases not being 
a necessary predicate to the cause of action.” (Alabama 
Court of Appeals, Yolanda Coal and Coke Co. vs. Pierce, 68 
Southern Reporter, 563.) 


Right to Eject Intruders—In dismissing a suit brought 
against a coal company for assault and battery committed by 
one of its officers in ejecting plaintiff, a discharged employee, 
from the company’s office, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
adopted the following rule in the case of Lunsford vs. Hat- 
field Coal Co., 178 Southwestern Reporter, 1166: ‘It is the 
undoubted right of a lawful owner or one claiming title and 
rightfully in possession or of an occupant of premises to 
retain possession and to use such force as may be reasonabiy 
necessary to remove therefrom trespassers or intruders or 
persons originally on the premises by license or permission 
who subsequently create a disturbance or conduct fhemselves 
in an improper manner and refuse to desist or leave on re- 
quest.” 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 


Arthur C. La Monte 


Arthur C. La Monte has been a member of the mining 
department of the Lackawanna R.R. for more than a 
quarter of a century and is now general manager. 

Mr. La Monte was born in East Worcester, N. Y. 
When he was 14 years old his parents went to Scranton. 
After graduating from the Scranton high school he was 
employed by the Central Railroad of New Jersey at the 
time when it was being built into Scranton. After the 
work was finished, he was offered an opportunity to con- 
tinue with the company, but it would have been neces- 
sary to leave home so he gave up the work and entered 
the employ of the D., L. & W. That was 26 years ago. 

A position as chainman in the engineering corps was 
his first job. Feeling the need for more education, Mr. 
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ARTHUR C. LA MONTE 
General Manager of the D., L. & W. mines 


La Monte studied at night with the help of E. A. Bartel, 
who was then assistant chief engineer. Thirteen years 
later, in 1902, Mr. La Monte himself became assistant 
chief engineer, and in 1905 he was made chief engineer. 

Now, at the age of 46, he takes the place made vacant 
by the resignation of Col. R. A. Phillips, who is recog- 
nized as one of the best of the executives and mining 
men in the anthracite district. It would be hard to 
find a record showing fewer changes than that of Mr. 
La Monte. The Lackawanna has appreciated a good 
man and treated him well. The promotion was a great 
surprise to him, but he has earned it, and his associates 
in the Lackawanna are genuinely pleased by it. He has 
grown up in engineering work and loves it and leaves 
it with regret, but the higher officials of the company 
know that he has the ability to fill the larger position 
and need him in it. 

Mr. La Monte is a past president of the Engineers 
Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania and a member of 
the Peter Williamson Lodge of Masons. For years he 
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has been chairman of the committee in charge of the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. in Scranton. 

All through the anthracite region he is known as a 
square man, and no one ever doubts his honesty. He 
does his best for the Lackawanna, but never at the ex- 
pense of the public. If there is a little pillar coal some- 
where which could be taken out easily, but which is sup- 
posed to stay in the ground, the coal stays in. And the 
Lackawanna has very little trouble with anyone. 

Paying the Piper 


The anthracite coal miners are now asking a 20 per cent. 
increase in wages at the next readjustment, doubtless in 
the expectation of taking on compromise somewhat less. 
The operators say that this would add 4114. a ton to the 
cost of domestic coal. They reach this conclusion by 
showing that one-fourth their output comes in steam sizes, 
which must sell in competition with bituminous coal, and 
so cannot be advanced in price; that one-tenth of the 
anthracite output goes into operating the mines, and 
that on the quantity that remains to sell to the forgotten 
man of everyday life the extra $22,000,000 of payroll 
would fall. This, the operators beleve, would amount in 
practice to an advance of 50c. a ton in retail prices. 

It is an interesting question how far the public is 
willing to pay for the gratification of its benevolent de- 
sire to see wages raised on every hand. When it appeared 
that these came out of the plutocratic mine owners, that 
was one thing, but as it is gradually dawning on the pub- 
lic that wages reflect themselves in the cost of commodi- 
ties, in the threat of six-cent fares, etc., the situation looks 
different. In earlier times the employer, whether in coal. 
mines or railways, bought labor in the open market at 
prices determined by the law of supply and demand. The 
community now decrees the wages. 

Whenever a great body of employees go out on a strike, 
puble opinion compels the employer to yield to arbitra- 
tion whether he could hire other men to take the vacant 
places or not. And arbitration always comes out the same 
way. It means an advance, perhaps one-half or one- 
third as much as the employees ask, but still an advance. 
And this finds justification in the increased cost of living, 
due in part to successive advances in wages in other 
callings. For example, advances in coal costs in recent 
years undoubtedly furnish an argument for increased 
wages for our street car and steam railroad operatives. 
The latter, in their turn, carry scores of commodities upon 
which the miners depend for livelihood, the prices of which 
are spiraling upward. 

Where are we coming out? The law of supply and de- 
mand works automatically, even though with some palpa- 
ble hardships. Its giving way to wage regulation by pub- 
lic sentiment, as expressed through arbitral boards, raises 
the possibility of serious complications, not least of which 
is the likelihood that the more numerous body of em- 
ployees, because of their greater power over public senti- 
ment, will get better wages, other things being equal, 
than some less numerous body that may deserve more 
of their employers. And then, what are the people who 
sell their wages and products, according to the law of 
supply and demand, like the farmers and countless small 
industrial workers, going to say of matching pennies with 
those whose wages depend on the community’s measure 
of benevolence ?—Boston (Mass.) Morning Herald. 
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Secretary Garrison and the 
Army in Colorado 


Secretary Garrison in his annual report gives much 
praise to the action of the regulars in Colorado, as fol- 
lows: 

Injected in the midst of an inflamed populace lately in 
open conflict they restored and maintained order. Their poise, 
justice, absolute impartiality and effectiveness not only ap- 
plied the proper corrective to the situation on the ground, but 
commended them to all, whatever the individual sympathies 
might be, and highly commend them to us. Such a demon- 
stration of the spirit which animates and controls the Ameri- 
can army must make every citizen proud thereof. 


The army truly showed its efficiency in overriding 
without violence the rights of the operators. It forbade 
the opening of mines and the hiring of men. Its poise 
and effectiveness cannot be denied, but justice and ab- 
solute impartiality were so corrupted at their source by 
the orders of their civil heads that the less said about 
them the better. . 

It was decided when the troops entered Colorado that 
the status quo with only violence removed was to be main- 
tained. The mines shut down by union violence should 
not start operations; the men driven away by the union 
should remain away while the army was in control. And 
it was so. Perfect poise and efficiency may be granted, 
Mr. Garrison, but justice and impartiality are other 
matters. 

The Trend of Conditions on 

New Coal Contracts 


The most important contract news at Philadelphia is 
the announcement of the new prices by the anthracite 
companies. Contrary to expectations the leading com- 
panies are offering to contract only for the first three 
months of the new year, but the most surprising feature 
is that the prices have been increased. The increase 
amounts only to about the state tax, except on buck- 
wheat, which is considerably more, but consumers were 
notified that the prices are strictly net, and there will 
not be any refund of the tax on this coal. It is intimated 
that this increase has been made to meet the expense of 
insurance under the compensation law effective Jan. 1. 

An advance in the prices seems to have been forecasted 
by the only contract of any size that was let in this 
vicinity during the past few weeks—that of the Phila- 
delphia County Prison for 2,000 tons of buckwheat coal 
(No. 1,637, pp. 870, 959). In this instance the com- 
pany which formerly had the contract entered a bid at 
‘a much higher figure than on the old contract. Other 
bids were also at high figures, and the contract was finally 
awarded to a retail dealer, which is something unusual. 

The trade is somewhat at a loss to understand why the 
companies will contract for only three months. In pre- 
vious years when a wage scale was to be arranged, the 
usual contracts were entered into except for the addition 
of a stringent strike clause. 


In the face of the new prices the consumers have been 
somewhat slow to tie up for their supply, even though it 
1s already late in the season. On the other hand the 
individuals are known to have been in the market ‘for 
some time with prices at the old figures and are willing 
to contract for the entire year, with the strike clause 
of course inserted. 

Another item of interest in the contract market is the 
fact that the City of Philadelphia has not advertised for 
proposals to supply coal for the various departments. 
Last year bids were called for on Dec. 6 (No. 22, Vol. 6, 
p- 933). It may be that on account of the complete 
change in the administration the bidding on this large 
contract will be deferred even beyond the end of the 
year, as has happened on a previous occasion. 

The price war on 1916-17 contracts inland from Bos- 
ton, Providence and other New England distributing 
points began a month ago to extend to other places where 
steamers and barges could make deliveries. With almost 
no publicity and in less than a fortnight a large volume 
of such business had been closed. Corporations like the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. (130,000 tons), the Bay 
State Street Ry. (120,000 tons), the American Sugar 
Refining Co. (70,000 tons) and F. W. Bird & Son (65,- 
000 tons) bought their coal for the year beginning next 
April with only a few shippers knowing they were in 
the market. Only those in the closest personal touch had 
an opportunity to submit prices. While there is no posi- 
tive information available, it is understood that most of 
these contracts were placed at prices well under the fig- 
ures of early in the year. 

Meanwhile the spot market developed rapidly. When 
water freights advanced to $1.50 to Boston for prompt 
boats, options were quickly exercised or were withdrawn. 
No agency is now so keen on closing contracts as a month 
ago, and the buyers who neglected to accept propositions 
are in a difficult position. Now that water freights to 
Boston are $3 or more and all-rail coal is selling up to 
$2.75 at the mines, new sales in New England are likely 
to be almost exclusively of a spot character. 

The comparatively few bids received by the Central 
Purchasing Committee at New York for: furnishing less 
than 10,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal (No. 
1,633, pp. 828, 911 and 959) impressed the city author- 
ities with the fact that coal men are not anxious to tie 
up on contracts under present conditions. Only 11 bids 
were received, although about 50 proposals were sent to 
various dealers who are usually among the bidders for 
city work. This was due to the fact that the wage agree- 
ments in both the anthracite and bituminous regions 
expire on Apr. 1, and with the present condition of car 
and labor supply most dealers were not desirous to make 
contracts. The city will advertise some time this month 
for sufficient coal to tide over the various departments 
under the control of the committee until next summer. 

Steam contracts awarded in Ohio during the past 
month have tended toward higher levels. This is espe- 
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cially true of contracts made by public service and state 
institutions. Several state contracts were awarded by 
the Ohio Board of Administration. This board has 
charge of all the state institutions, and its coal contracts 
range from 3,000 to 12,000 tons for each institution. In 
all recent contracts prices for mine-run and slack have 
been about 5c. a ton higher than during the previous 
season. 
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Right To Choose Laborers 


It has been said that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boaid in Pennsylvania would put three questions to every 
corporation or individual who seeks exemption from car- 
rying lability insurance. The reply to these questions 
must state that no discrimination shall be made in favor 
of unmarried men, young men or foreigners. 

It may be well indeed to require the self-insuring in- 
dividual to promise to take the married with the unmar- 
ried, youth with age and the native with the naturalized 
and newcomers, but whether it is constitutional or even 
legal is another matter. The courts may well rule that 
the discretion of the board relates only to the sufficiency 
of the security and that the action of the commissioners 
is entirely ultra vires when it is apphed to the character 
of the men employed. 

Old and feeble men are by the ruling of the board to be 
given an equal chance to be killed in hazardous occupa- 
tions with the young and virile. Perhaps later, men 
with one arm or a game leg must be provided with 
work in a dangerous location just as freely as men in 
their prime. Apparently men with weak hearts are to 
be given jobs which are quite hkely to cause that sus- 
ceptible organ to fail. There is to be no discrimination 
in favor of the fit. 

It is questionable whether this disposition to force 
round pegs into square holes is really for the advantage 
of the workingmen. It seems almost certainly unconsti- 
‘utional and illegal, though as to desirability there may 
well be two opinions. 

Section 305 of Act 338 clearly states that “an em- 
ployer desiring to be exempt from insuring the whole or 
any part of his liability for compensation shall make 
application to the bureau showing his financial ability 
to pay such compensation, whereupon the bureau, if sat- 
isfied of the applicant’s financial ability, shall by written 
order make such exemption.” 

There is more to the same end, but enough has been 
quoted to show that the operator can still hire and dis- 
charge whom he will, and the bureau cannot say him 
nay. He can well refuse to answer the three questions 
which the commissioners are not entitled to ask him. 
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Conservation and Waste 


For many centuries it has been customary to regard 
the conservation of material as the only form of con- 
servation worthy the name. It is only recently that we 
have learned to look with solicitude on the waste of 
labor and laborers. However, we do not yet realize the 
true importance of productive labor. A few apples fall 
to the ground and are wasted, and everyone deplores 
the loss; tons of coal are buried underground, and con- 
servationists bitterly bewail the waste, but we go into 
the market and find men all the day idle without any re- 
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gret, though the men thus living without toil not only. 


throw away their own lives, but the large body of mate- 
rial which they consume. 

So the industry owes a debt to H. M. Chance for his 
remarks at the dedication of the Mines Building of the 
School of Mines of the Pennsylvania State College on 
Nov. 5, when he pointed out that too many of the con- 
servationists behe their name and promise only to re- 
place a prodigality in the use of material by a far more 
wasteful prodigality of labor. 

But Mr. Chance carried his argument too far when he 
said that it did not pay to remove all the coal except 
in longwall work. He went too far when he assumed 
that the pillars could not be removed in room-and-pillar 
works without using some artificial substitute, for in 
some places where 95 per cent. of the coal is recovered, 
the cost of that conservation is little or nothing. 

There is no question but that larger recoveries with 
economy could be made all over the United States, ex- 
cept in the Pocahontas, Georges Creek, Fairmont and 
Connellsville regions, where the waste is already negli- 
gible. It may be added that in few districts are pillars 
now left for the purpose of supporting the roof. Pillars 
are abandoned either because, as mining is conducted, 
it does not pay to clear the way to them or because it 
is impossible and unsafe to remove them. The oper- 
ator does not care if the roof does fall in abandoned 
rooms, and in most cases he hopes it will, so as to make a 
squeeze less likely. 

The loss in mining is not as great as has been often 
stated, but most of it is deplorable and not to be de- 
fended by any argument of economy. Only where the 
surface is extremely valuable is a waste of fuel for roof 
support excusable, and even in those cases it at least calls 
for an adequate and careful defense. 
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Coal Mimes Need Men 


In our Dec. 4 issue we published a short note stating 
that a number of miners in Texas had expressed to us 
their desire for aid in effecting a change of employment, 
or rather a change of location. These men have been 
working only one or two days a week and find it nearly 
inpossible to live on the income thus afforded them. 

Following the publication of this note a number of 
mining companies in other parts of the United States 
have both written and telegraphed us, offering employ- 
ment to any number of worthy miners. This confirms 
us in the belief that miners in any part of the United 
States can now find steady employment if they will only 
look about them. One company in southern West Vir- 
gimia wires that it can accommodate 10 families at once. 
The coal seam at this mine averages from 4 to 5 ft.; com- 
petent miners can earn from $3 to $4 a day. 

An interesting letter from a very large Canadian com- 
pany says: ‘‘We need experienced hand-pick coal miners ; 
also men for shooting and loading coal after mining ma- 
chines. A number of puncher-machine men are likewise 
desired. We have steady work all the year round for 
miners. However, we cannot employ men who are na- 
tives of the countries at present at war with Great 
Britain.” 

We will be pleased to codperate with mining companies 
as well as miners in bringing the right man and job to- 
gether, thus meeting the large demand for mine labor. 


December 18, 1915 
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Dr. August F. Anoefel 


Of all the forces tending to promote first aid and good- 


fellowship in the Middle West stands out most prominent-' 


ly Dr. August F. Knoefel, of Terre Haute, Ind. He is 
one of the few men who believe that every man and every 
association of men can be organized for humanitarian 
work. Not afew of the purposes which induce a man to 
join a union may be used for the aid of the industry. 

A man joins and gives his good money and services 
to the union because he believes in solidarity or in the 
seeking of advantages for others while he is laboring for 
an improvement of his own condition. It is for this same 





DR. AUGUST F. KNOEFEL 


laudable reason that the miner joins a first-aid association. 
In fact there is an idealism in both which is of like, 
if not equal, value. There are two ways of looking at 
the union—as a mutual association of the men or as a 
dissension with the operators. 

But Doctor Knoefel looks at the existence of the union 
as a recognition of a social duty, and as a result he believes 
that the union man as a member of the union can well be 
brought to foster first aid. ; 

Little by little the miners are beginning to see that 
their view and the operators’ view that union means dis- 
sension with the operator is a delusion wherever the col- 
lective bargainers are reasonable. Of course they are not 
always gifted with reason and the differences are not 
always easy to determine. But still there is always the 
possibility that the union will be what its name imples 
and not merely an instrument of aggression. 

Dr. August F. Knoefel, formerly chief surgeon for the 
Vandalia Coal Co., was the third president of the Amer- 
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Sociological Department 
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ican Mine Safety Association, replacing John P. Reese, a 
man who had a quite similar viewpoint. The entry of the 
association as a body into the National Safety Council 
as the mining section involved a reconstruction in which 
H. M. Wilson became chairman, H. M. Wolflin, secretary, 
and B. F. Tillson, Harry Davis and W. A. Luce, vice- 
presidents, but nevertheless Dr. A. F. Knoefel and John 
P. Reese remain the leading figures in the Middle West. 
where their helpful certainty in the excellence of people 
in general enables them to aid in inducing the unions 
to take a leading part in first-aid activity. 
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OldCompany Prize Scholarship 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has offered a 
scholarship in Lehigh University as a prize to that stu- 
dent in its schools who shall pass the entrance examina- 
tion to Lehigh with the highest grade. The prize was 
announced at the annual banquet of the Panther Valley 
Mining Institute last October, and there are 18 contest- 
ants now preparing themselves for the examination. It 
is the plan of the company to expend about $350 per 
year for the full period of four years, so the prize is 
well worth striving for. 

The institute school for the present year has an en- 
rollment of 239, with an average attendance of 162. The 
classes, with the number of students in each, are as fol- 
lows: 








Average 

Attendance 

Subject Enrollment per Month 
Sch olarsiipme tec ear cts erek beis tere 2 Gens 18 18 
Witiinig pater tcieneal eres tte cheers 30 16 
Mecha nits ees ct stcasn cn ackcveds west is sie}. 23 19 

Electricity 

Bee ininlnieemernn: Setaene fx teh katate oa) wi cilei'«, 2 41 26 
PWomgras(ceoil. “se eohacials Oo Sonees Oem ROO 6 5 
Prima yates aae hats «aie 85 53 
in 2 iSb Ree r Pe eerie ieee Ole hoe sia 36 25 
239 162 


Last year the enrollment was 175, and the attend- 
ance fell off considerably toward the end of the year. 
The reason for this is interesting. It was not owing 
to dissatisfaction or failure to progress, but to the fact 
that a considerable number of scholars in the primary 
and English classes thought that they had learned all 
that was necessary when they could read fairly well and 
solve some shaple problems in arithmetic. 

In the class in mining care is taken to instruct the 
students in practical subjects. The certificate given at 
the end of this course shows that the student has passed 
an examination equivalent to the mine foreman’s exam- 
ination. The success of the work is well demonstrated 
by the fact that no student who has completed the mining 
course and then taken the state examination for mine 
foreman has failed to pass. 

The students are all employees of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. Membership in the institute costs $1 
per year, and this includes the banquet, which is alone 
worth more than the subscription paid. The only ex- 
pense to students is that for books furnished at. cost. 
The total expense for a course is never more than $2. 
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Output of British Coal Mines 


Letter No. 1—My attention was drawn recently to the 
editorial relating to the output of British mines, as re- 
ferred to in a paper read before-the North of England 
Institute of Mining Engineers by Samuel Dean, an Eng- 
lishman now engaged in coal mining in this country. Per- 
mit me to say that many of the statements made, Coal Age, 
Nov. 6, p. 762, are, I believe, misleading. 

Having spent 30 years of my life in the coal mines 
of South Wales, having performed almost every class of 
work, including the management of mines, and feeling 
that I. understand most of the conditions that control 
the output of English mines, I beg to refer to a few of 
the conditions that must be considered in this connec- 
tion. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN WELSH MINES 


The coal mines of Great Britain have generally a larger 
quantity of firedamp generated in the workings than the 
mines of this country. On this account, most of the mines 
here can use electric mining machines for cutting the 
coal, while the mining law of Great Britain prohibits 
the use of electricity in coal mines beyond the bottom of 
the downcast shaft. 

Again, with respect to blasting the coal, the mining 
law of Great Britain expressly prohibits the use of powder 
in dry and dusty mines. It stands to reason that where 
it is possible to blast down the coal with powder, as in 
most mines in this country, a larger quantity of coal can 
be mined per man per day than where the coal must be 
brought down with wedges and hammers. 

Again, coal is mined at a greater depth in Great Brit- 
ain than in this country, and this causes a greater roof 
and side pressure in all rooms and entries. If the same 
difficulty were encountered in maintaining the roads, 
aircourses and rooms here as in Great Britain, many 
of the mines in this country now being worked would be 
obliged to shut down owing to the extra expense incurred 
in their operation. The cost of upkeep or maintenance 
of roads in Welsh mines is greater than that in any other 
mines in the world, as every coal digger in the mines 
of South Wales has a dayhand. Under such conditions, 
an output of 1 ton per man per day is considered good, and 
it is often not more than three-fourths of a ton per man. 
Also, owing to the great depth of the coal below the 
surface, the cost of sinking is much greater in Great 
Britain than in this country. Moreover, the mining law 
there compels the operator to line his shaft with brick. 


EQUIPMENT OF MINES UPTODATE 


Regarding equipment, there are mines in South Wales 
that will compare favorably with any in the world. Some 
of the mines put out 4,000 tons of coal in 8 hr. With 
regard to the capacity of railroad cars in Great Britain, 
this varies from 7 to 20 tons. Such cars were built eight 


years ago when it was found that larger cars would not , \hardly to be the case. 


section, where the track curves are often very sharp. The 
capacity of the mine cars used underground varies from 
3,000 to 4,000 lb., which shows that they are not such 
small cars after all. 

In some of the mines there are coal seams not more 
than 21% ft. thick, and in a few instances the thickness 
of the coal does not exceed 2 ft. In these mines the roof 
is taken down so as to give sufficient height for the horses 
to take the cars to the face of each room. In the Clydach 
Vale mine, owned by D. A. Thomas, who is at present in 
this country as agent for his government, horses are em- 
ployed that measure from 14 to 18 hands high. Some of 
these animals cost from $300 to $500 each. ‘The fact 
that they take the cars to the face of each room shows that 
much work is done to maintain sufficient headroom on the 
roads. An inspector is employed by the company to see 
that this is done, and where there are marks showing 
that the horse rubs against the roof, the place is stopped 
until this can be remedied. From this description, I 
think it will be easy to see that British mines have no 
“pigmy equipment.” 


ATTITUDE OF MINERS’ UNION 


Speaking of the attitude of the miners’ union in Great 
Britain, the article defines it as “false political economy,” 
which reference I fail to understand. If the miners 
claimed an advance in proportion to the selling price and 
because of the high cost of living, in my opinion it was 
justified. Welsh coal has been sold at $4.80 to $5.28 per 
ton during the last five years, and the highest price paid 
for mining will hardly reach 75c. per ton. Coal operators, 
in this country, would be glad of such a margin. 

Reference is also made to the mines of Great Britain 
as being “extremely warm and enervating.” But this is 
the effect of natural conditions. I have seen gobs in these 
mines so warm that one could not hold his hand on the 
stone, and an air current of 20,000 cu.ft. per min. was 
passing the place. All of these conditions must be con- 
sidered when comparing coal mining in Great Britain 
with that in this country. WILLIAM JAMES. 

Mystic, Iowa. 

Fluctuation im Price of Coal 

for Different Grades 


Referring to the editorial entitled, “Why Different 
Grades of Coal Fluctuate Independently,” Coal Age, 
Noy. 27, p. 890, I desire to draw attention to the third 
paragraph of the article, in which it is stated that the 
demand for the small sizes of anthracite depends only 
on “past use and the type of boiler-furnace grates al- 
ready installed.” 

This statement would make it appear that if a con- 
cern has a boiler plant so equipped as to burn small 
anthracite, it does not care to change-and use soft coal 
merely because its boilers are so equipped. This seems 
If there are sufficient advantages 


suit the conditions in the mountainous country of that WYfor changing over from small anthracite to soft coal, 
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merely the fact that the boilers are equipped to burn hard 
coal will not deter many from making such a change, 
especially since it would not be very expensive to equip 
their boilers to burn the soft coal instead. It is no 
uncommon occurrence for a concern to remove grates that 
have been in use but a short time in order to replace 
them with proper grates and blowers to burn small an- 
thracite and so effect the resulting economy. 

Surely “past use” does not incline a concern to con- 
tinue to burn small anthracite unless other valid and 
weighty reasons exist. There are today thousands of con- 
‘ cerns burning small anthracite, and they are doing so in 
possibly 99 per cent. of the cases because they find it 
economical, not because they had been doing so in the 
past. Is it not a fact that the use of small anthracite 
has been increasing and not decreasing? 'That certainly 
would not be the case if it were merely “past use” that 
is causing plants to continue its use. 


THE QUESTION OF CONFIDENCE 


Again, the editorial states that “once the trick is 
turned he (the plant owner) will feel a confidence that 
will make it difficult for the hard-coal salesman there- 
after to reconvert him to the use of an anthracite fuel.” 
Why? Why does the use of soft coal necessarily insure 
this “confidence”? There are plants operating today in 
all sizes from 100 hp. up into the thousands and burn- 
ing small anthracite. They do not lack confidence in 
any degree, nor is there any reason why they should. 

This paragraph in the article would almost seem to be 
a brief for soft coal, though I am sure that you had 
no such intention in writing it. Nevertheless the arti- 
cle is distincly unfavorable, not only to anthracite mine 
operators and coal companies, but also to all concerns 
whose business is more or less directly affected by the 
sale of anthracite. Surely you do not, on second 
consideration, believe such a statement as the following, 
which I quote from this article: “Such customers once 
lost might not be regained even if the price of the an- 
thracite fuel were much reduced.” There are not a few 
concerns that used anthracite and changed over to soft 
coal, but have again come back to hard coal, even without 
a price reduction. There are no doubt others that have 
changed to soft coal because of changes in price who 
would gladly and immediately go back to hard coal if 
the price of the latter were again reduced. 

I shall be glad to have your further comments on this 
matter, if you feel that this is warranted. 


New York City. V. H. Carries. 
a 
Responsibility of Miners 


Letter No. 4—I was much impressed in the reading of 
‘Letter No. 2 by John Majer, Coal Age, Nov. 18, p. 814. 
I can heartily indorse all that he has said on the subject 
of the responsibility that rests with the miner when he 
goes into the mine. 

Mr. Majer remarks, “Miners suffer more as a result of 
these enforced periods of idleness than the coal operators 
themselves.” That statement is too true; there are thou- 
sands of miners throughout this and other states who 
can testify to that fact from their own experience. When 
the mines shut down last spring, many miners had to 
hunt work elsewhere, and some of them are still looking 
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for places. Many have left the union fields of Ohio and 
have gone to the nonunion fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky in the hope of finding employment that will 
give their families the necessaries of life. 

Speaking of miners suffering in periods of idleness 
more than the mine operators calls to mind a little in- 
cident that happened the other night. We had just 
finished supper when there came a knock at. the door. 
A man stood outside asking for something to eat. While 
my wife was preparing it, in response to my question 
he said that he came from Ohio, where he had worked 
for the Sunday Creck Co. until the big strike that closed 
the mines. He said that he had a wife and five children, 
and when the miners’ aid ceased, he was obliged to hunt 
for work elsewhere. Now, with winter approaching, he 
had no job, no clothes and perhaps his wife and children 
were starving at home. 

I took the man to the mine manager (foreman), who 
opened his heart and promised to start him to work in 
the morning. The man looked like a good miner, and 
I believe he will stick to his work. This incident, which 
is but one in many, shows clearly who suffer the most 
by such periods of idleness for which the miner, as an 
individual, is in no way responsible. 


Miners TAKE CHANCES NEEDLESSLY 


The miner is responsible, however, for his conduct in 
the mine. I believe every man in a measure is as re- 
sponsible for the safety of his fellow worker as for the 
care and protection of his own family. As a class, miners 
are reckless men who take many chances when there is 
no need of their so doing. I have heard it argued that 
it is useless to attempt to stop these reckless habits, but 
in my opinion they can be stopped by giving these men 
a broader education relating to work and conditions in 
the mine. It may be a slow process, but eventually every 
miner will come to realize the danger of crossing over 
an examiner’s (fireboss’) mark or failing to set a 
post under a loose rock, and many similar things that 
today the miner chances. I hope this discussion 
will continue until some good is accomplished and every 
miner is impressed with his individual responsibility. 

Eldorado, Ill. OstEL BULLOCK. 
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Store Checks vs. Thrift 


Letter No. 8—I have been reading with great interest 
the letters relating to the store-check system. It is all | 
very well for the industrious miner who cares for his 
wife and little ones to say that he has no use for the 
store-check system in company stores. Why? Because 
he has a few dollars laid away that he can use in time 
of need. 

There is another side to this question, however, as 
we have a different class of miners to deal with and they 
are not few in number. I refer to the man who spends 
at least one week’s pay on pay night, perhaps all his 
pay, and what is left for his wife is a brutal answer or 
a kick. 

A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

My own experience, briefly told, may serve to em- 

phasize my claim that the store-check system is the only 


proper method of conducting a company store today. I 
am a miner 31 years old and have worked 21 years in the 
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mines. Why? Because my father worked in the mine and 
brought me up to do the same. I am sorry to say that 
my father drew his pay in cash every payday and spent 
practically all his earnings instead of bringing the money 
home. The first payment was always made to the sa- 
loon, as father regarded this the most important. There 
might be two or three saloons, but all must have their pay 
on pay night, which was ended in a drunk. This would 
be followed the next day by many friends eager to drink 
the health of any man with a few coins in his pocket. 
Then came the sad story of who is to pay the store bill 
and the butcher, and this burden fell heavily on the wife 
and mother. 

I recall that many a time mother would say, “Fred, 
you will have to wait this time for your shoes, the store 
must be paid.” Is it strange that this experience com- 
pels me to say that the store-check system, with all its 
faults, is far better than the cash system, as it protects 
the wife and mother of a family and permits her to obtain 
the necessities of life, while at the same time it brings 
the drunken miner to his senses. The wife can go to 
the store, buy what goods she needs on the store-check 
system, and the husband gets a blank on payday. While 
the system thus gives the needed protection where it 
is necessary, it imposes no burden on the man who trusts 
and is trusted by his wife and family. 


PRACTICAL WORKING OF STORE-CHECK SYSTEM 


To conclude this unhappy recital and clinch my ar- 
gument, permit me to say that since being married, I 
have worked in a different mine and can buy at three 
different stores. The mine in which my father now 
works, I am glad to say, has a company store—one of 
the leading stores in town. On payday he draws a blank 
and as a result is in bed at 8 o’clock every pay night. 
‘Tf he is to get a glass of beer, he must beg the nickel 
from mother. I will say that the company store has 
saved my father, who would have been dead years ago 
but for the store-check system. If mother wants a pair 
of shoes, she can get them at the store. She has not 
been able to put much money in the bank, but it is great 
to know that the butcher and the store bills are paid 
regularly. 

In closing, I want to say that the store-check system 
is a godsend to many miners’ wives. Instead of doing 
away with this system, take away the saloons, and miners 
will have a better chance to make good. isk 

——, Penn. 


Letter No. 9—The discussion of the question of store 
checks versus thrift, growing out of the Foreword in Coal 
Age, Oct. 16, increases in interest. In answering the 
question whether the company store-check system is an 
evil and operates against thrift in the miner or whether 
it is a help to him in some instances, I speak from the 
standpoint of my own experience and observation as a 
miner. 

My opinion is that it is an evil only to that class of 
miners who have misused the privilege, but to the aver- 
age miner it has been helpful. The lack of forethought 
and of the exercise of economy and frugality in his own 
affairs is a greater obstruction to thrift in the miner 
than the store-check system. My observation has con- 
vinced me that the miner who objects to that system most 
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is generally the one who, by reckless and improvident 
living, is forced to trade wholly at the company store 
because he cannot get credit at other stores and never 
has any money. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AMONG MINERS 


I have known miners who made more than a hundred 


dollars a month and yet, with average families only, 


never drew a dollar in cash on payday, having exhausted 
all their wages in store checks. JI have known other 
miners working in the same mine and earning the same 
amount, with about the same families to support, who 
used no store checks, but drew the cash payday. Before 
the next payday came around, however, the money was 
all gone, and there was nothing to show for it. It may 
be argued that these are extreme cases, but they are to 
be found nevertheless. Unfortunately miners of this 
class seem to have been born improvident. They have 
no management or forethought in regard to their finan- 
cial affairs. They save no more money and apparently have 
no more comforts when earning a hundred dollars a 
month than when earning half that sum. 

From the standpoint of thrift neither of these classes 
of miners seems to have the advantage of the other. But 
surely the reckless and injudicious management of the 
latter class cannot be attributed in any way to the store- 
check system. I have known other miners who managed 
their work poorly in the mines and could not make above 
fifty or sixty dollars a month, but who drew what store 
checks they needed, lived frugally and saved money 
enough to buy homes. Store checks ‘did not operate 
against these miners. The miner who is thoughtful and 
economizing in his affairs, however, is not always the best 
and most reliable worker, as has been intimated. Some 
thriftless miners are willing and hard workers and al- 
ways ready to go where needed. Many of them have 
good judgment about work and consequently make more 
money under the same conditions than the miner with 
more thrift, but they do not have the same ability to use 
their earnings to advantage. 


TuHriFT Means RESPONSIBILITY 


The question has been asked, “Isn’t thrift worth more 
than store checks?” Certainly it is, wherever it can be 
taught. But there are miners who have been in the mines 
for years and still have no conception of thrift or econ- 
omy and seemingly never will have. They do not want 
thrift, for the reason that it carries with it the respon- 
sibility of thought, purpose and management. 

For illustration: The general manager of a company 
where I once worked built for one of his employees a 
nice three-room house, which was to be paid for by the 
month at about the rate of the rent. When the amount 
was about half paid, this employee wanted the general 
manager to take back the house and return him the money 
paid, which, of course, the general manager would not 
do, but encouraged and insisted on his finishing pay- 
ment and having a home of his own. The employee 
finally made all his payments and received a deed to the 
property. He then sold it for less than cost and quit 
work until the money was all gone and he was back where 
he was before. Several years have passed since this inci- 
dent occurred and this man is without a home or a dollar 
in his pocket. Like many others he does not want to be 
burdened with owning a home. 
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In conclusion I will say that in my opinion the store- 
check system and the average company store, as con- 
ducted in this mining section, are not evils working 
against either the thrifty or the improvident miner. For 
illustration: Owing to the dull demand for coal, to- 
gether with close competition and disadvantages in trans- 
portation facilities, many mines have not been operated 
steadily during the past months. And many of these, 
even when operated in connection with a store, have 
yielded only small profits, if any. Many would not have 
been operated at all but for the store. Working in many 
instances less than half time, many miners were com- 
pelled to spend in the store all they made. Without this 
half-time work, which they would not have had but for 
the store assisting the mine and with nowhere to go to 
better their condition, may I ask, Is not the company 
store more a blessing to the miner than an evil? Ask 
the thoughtful, industrious miner for his opinion in re- 
gard to the store and the store-check system. 

JoHN Rosz, 

Former District Mine Inspector. 


A Flooded-Mine Proposition 


Letter No. 4—Referring to the inquiry relating to the 
flooding of a mine as described and illustrated on page 
646 of Coal Age, Oct. 16, I want to suggest the following 
procedure : 

Advance the pumps with the unwatering of the places 
to near the face of room No. 4, where the machine cut 
through into the old workings. This will reduce the 
actual suction length or the distance the pumps must 
draw water. When the water has been sufficiently reduced 
pile sacks of sand along the face and in the undercut, 
close up to the machine, so as to cut off the flow of water 
as much as possible. Now, having extra sacks of sand 
ready and all preparations being made, quickly pull the 
machine back and block the opening with sand bags to 
stop the flow of water as much as possible. Most of 
this work, of course, must be done in the water accumu- 
lated at the face. 

Then, proceed to build a dam of sand bags about 5 ft. 
back from the face, forming a semicircle about the cut, 
and build this, say a foot or 18 in. in height. Make 
the dam tight by plugging the inner faces of the bags 
with clay. When this is completed, it will be possible 
to construct a permanent bulkhead across room No. 4 
about in line with the face of room No. 5. I think it 
will be safe to erect the bulkhead at this point, since 
practically 51% ft. of barrier coal held back the body 
of water previous to the machine cutting through the 
pillar. Shallow trenches should be cut in the roof and 
the floor, of the same width or thickness as the bulkhead 
and extending across room No. 4, also in the ribs on 
each side, so as to form a good bearing for’ the bulkhead. 
The bottom will perhaps require the most careful atten- 
tion, owing to its being softened by the action of the water. 
and this bottom trench should be deep enough to reach 
solid formation. 

From the statement of the question, I do not believe 
that the head of water, in this case, is 100 ft. The 
inquiry states that the inflow of water ranges from 700 
to 800 gal. per min. Say it is 748 gal. or 100 euft. 
per min. Assuming that the hole broken through is 
3x4 in. or, say, 7s of a square foot, if the flow is 100 eu.ft. 
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per min., the velocity of the water will be 1200 ft. per 
min. or 20 ft. per sec., which would “how the head to be 
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'n other words, the abandoned workings are, perhaps, 
filled with water over a considerable area, but the water 
probably has a comparatively small head. It is possible 
to calculate, under these conditions, the exact pressure 
of the water on a bulkhead or dam constructed at the 
face of room No. 4; but this will hardly be necessary 
in the present case. I would suggest the building of a 
reinforced concrete dam or bulkhead across the face of 
room No. 4 as previously stated. I estimate the horizontal 
pressure against a section of this dam 1 ft. wide and, 
say, 614 ft. high, under the estimated head, to be 1,218 lb. 

The Pocket Companion of the Carnegie Steel Co. gives, 
for this pressure and a span of 4.5 ft., a slab 6 in. thick 
containing an area of steel reinforcement of 0.18 sq.in. 
per ft. of width. In triangle mesh, style No. 41, con- 
sisting of 7g-in. cold-twisted square bars, one every foot of 
width will be sufficient. Then allowing a factor of safety 
of 5 to cover unknown conditions, the slab or bulkhead 
in this case should be 10 in. thick, with 0.7 sq.in. of 
steel area reinforcement. This would require 43-in. cold- 
twisted square bars, placed 114 in. from the outer face 
of the dam and one bar per foot of width. 

A. W. Hessz, General Manager, 
Lincoln Coal Mining Corporation. 
Big Creek, W. Va. 
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ITihe Coal Age Pocket Book 


There has been such a demand for the early publication 
in book form of the pages that have appeared in Coal Age 
each week under the title, “Study Course in Coal Mining,” 
and so many inquiries have been received in regard to thé 
ultimate scope of the work that it has been decided to 
issue in January, 1916, three sections of the book, which 
will be known as “The Coal Age Pocket Book.” 

The matter has been prepared by J. T. Beard, of the 
Coal Age staff of editors, and is not a compilation of 
other publications, the subjects being treated originally 
and independently with a view to eliminating extraneous 
matter and presenting in a simple, concise form only 
what is essential in the study of the subjects relating to 
coal mining. 

One of the prominent features throughout the book is 
the unification of standards and constants commonly 
used in engimeering, the derivation of which is shown, as 
far as practicable, for the assistance of those who desire 
to study the rudiments of each subject treated. The book 
is written as an aid to study and combines matter need- 
ful for the beginner and valuable to the engineer. 

The present publication will include sections on arith- 
metic and mensuration, including logarithms, geometry 
and trigonometry, mine gases and ventilation. The pages 
in each section will be numbered independently to per- 
mit extension in later editions as each subject is amplified. 
It is a book that even in its present incomplete form 
will prove a helpful companion to every mine manager, 
superintendent, foreman, assistant foreman and fireboss— 
a valuable reference book for engineers and a simple and 
instructive textbook for beginners. 
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Coal Salesmanship 


As one interested in the sale of coal, I would like to ask, 
What should constitute the actual ability of a man em- 
ployed in the sales department of a large coal company ? 
In other words, what must be the qualifications of a man 
able to sell coal; what must he know ? 

Is this knowledge to be obtained from books or from 
experience in the actual mining of coal?, Are there any 
books published on this subject that would help me? 
I am getting my experience underground, but hope some 
day to get into the sales department, and I desire to fit 
myself in every way possible for the work that will be 
required. R. J. LAupeEr. 

Emeigh, Penn. 


A good salesman in any branch of industry must be 
possessed of many qualifications. It is important that he 
should know thoroughly the article he has to sell. This 
knowledge must include not only the qualities of the 
article or substance, its source of production, details of 
handling, storage and manufacture, but also its applica- 
tion to practice and adaptation to different conditions 
with respect to the purpose for which it is intended. 
He must be well informed of its present market value 
and the competition that must be met and overcome in 
its sale. 

Aside from this knowledge, a salesman must have a 
good address. He must be a fair judge of human nature, 
optimistic and not easily discouraged. He must use 
judgment in approaching a customer and display tact 
in announcing his errand and presenting his business. 
A man cannot sell to advantage an article with which he 
is not fully acquainted; but even with this knowledge, 
his success in securing a good order will depend largely 
on his knowledge of men and the judgment and tact he 
displays in the transaction. 

A good salesman will recognize that there are times 
when it is more important to win the esteem and con- 
fidence of the man he approaches than to sell him a 
bill of goods or take his order for a car of coal. He 
must know the need and be quick to detect the varying 
inclination of his customer, humor his whims and be 
interested in his hobby if he has one. By: such tactics, 
an ingenuous salesman will often secure an order where 
more direct methods would fail. A good salesman, how- 
ever, will not lead a customer by such methods to order 
goods he does not need, as the results that are likely to 
follow will prove as disastrous to the one as to the other 
of the two parties. 

In regard to the preparation for salesmanship, we 
recommend a practical apprenticeship, which alone can 
give the necessary experience that will make a successful 
salesman. Study every feature of the industry. To sell 
coal, one should know by experience every detail connected 
with the mining, haulage and loading of the coal at the 
mine and its transportation to market. Most of this 
knowledge must be gained underground. He should then 
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become thoroughly acquainted with the business methods 
in the office of the sales department. 

Much can be gained by the study of means and methods, 
as described from time to time in System, A. W. Shaw, 
publisher, Chicago, Ill. A salesman can secure many 
good points in respect to advertising features that cannot 
but be helpful to him by reading the small weekly publi- 
cation known as Printers’ Ink, published at 12 West 31st 
St., New York City. 

In the preparation for salesmanship there is much help- 
ful information to be obtained from a book entitled “The 
Art of Selling,” by Arthur Frederick Sheldon. The book 
is published by the Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, 
Ill., price $1.25. Another book entitled “Scientific Sales 
Management,” by Charles W. Hoyt, price $2, gives some 
valuable information in the management of sales depart- 
ments. 


Tripping of a Circuit Breaker 


I would greatly appreciate an explanation of the fol- 
lowing trouble: In our mine, when a short-circuit is 
caused by locomotives or mining machines, it knocks 
the circuit breaker at the pump motor, should this be 
running at the time. The result is a big flash, and 
the commutator of the motor is blistered. At the same 
time, the circuit breaker in the power plant is tripped, 
causing a big flash and blistering the commutator of 
the dynamo. N. JOHNS. 

Beccaria, Penn. 


When a short-circuit occurs on a power line, whether 
this is owing to the haulage locomotives, mining ma- 
chines or other cause, the result is a drop of voltage over 
the entire line, owing to the greater rush of current 
caused by the short-circuit. There may be two cases to 
be considered: (1) The circuit breaker may be equipped 
only with an overload release. (2) The circuit breaker 
may be equipped with a low-voltage release. In the first 
case, when the short-circuit occurs, resulting in a great 
rush of current and a drop of voltage, there is produced 
sparking at the commutator or a big flash accompanied, 
it may be, by the “pitting” of the commutator. This 
is not, properly speaking, a “blister,” as described by the 
correspondent, although it may somewhat resemble it in 
appearance. The sparking or flash is at once followed 
by the tripping of the circuit breaker. 

The same series of events takes place at the pump 
motor. There is a big flash accompanied by the sparking 
or pitting of the commutator and the tripping of the 
circuit breaker simultaneously with the occurrence in 
the power plant. 

This result should not occur, however, if the circuit 
breakers are equipped with a low-voltage release. In 
that case, when the short-circuit occurs on the line, the 
drop of voltage that immediately follows will trip the 
circuit breakers and prevent the rush of current that 
would otherwise damage the commutators. 
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Tenmessee Examinatiom Held at 
Wmoxville, Nov. 23-25, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Why is the dust from some coals more danger- 
ous than others? 


Ans.—Because of its greater fineness and inflamma- 
bility, owing to the physical character of the coal and 
its chemical composition. The fineness of the dust marks 
the ease with which it is held in suspension in the mine 
air, in which condition it is more readily acted upon by 
the flame of a shot or burning gas. Again, some coals 
contain more bituminous matter and volatile combustible, 
which render them more highly inflammable than a coal 
containing less of these constituents. Also, some coals 
absorb a larger amount of oxygen from the atmosphere, 
which increases their inflammability. 


_ Ques.--Where are explosions from coal dust most like- 
ly to occur ? 

Ans.—-Explosions of coal dust are more likely to origi- 
nate in proximity to the coal face, especially where min- 
ing machines are employed to cut the coal. The reason 
for this is the greater accumulation of fine dust and the 
greater emission of gas from the freshly cut coal at the 
face, in addition to the presence of flame incident to 
blasting the coal or the possible occurrence of a blownout 
shot. All these conditions are important features in the 
origin of a dust explosion. 

Ques.—What are the chief factors of danger in coal 
mines ? 

Ans.—The chief factors of danger in the operation 
of coal mines are the liability of injury from falling roof 
or coal, the ignition of gas or dust, movement of cars, 
shock from electric wires, the possibility of being over- 
come by breathing gas or air devoid of sufficient oxygen 
for the support of life. 

Ques.—How does carbonic-acid gas (carbon dioxide) 
affect the human system ? 

Ans.—Carbon dioxide is not commonly considered a 
poisonous gas, but it has nevertheless a distinct toxic effect 
on the system that is extremely dangerous. The pres- 
ence of this gas in the air breathed not only reduces the 
percentage of oxygen below the normal, but its absorption 
by the blood seriously interferes with the power or ca- 
pacity of the blood to absorb and carry out of the sys- 
tem the carbon dioxide produced in the tissues of the body 
as a result of the oxygen conveyed to them by the blood. 

It must be remembered that the blood performs a double 
function—conveying the oxygen breathed into the lungs 
to the tissues of the body, and removing therefrom the 
carbon dioxide produced by the combustion going on 
throughout the body. The effect of carbon dioxide in the 
air breathed is therefore to derange the human system, 
first causing headache, then pains in the back and limbs, 
followed by nausea, prostration and finally death by suffo- 
cation when a sufficient portion of this gas is present in 
the air. 


@ues—How would you ascertain the number of cubic 
feet of gas standing in an entry? 

Ans.—This question must be answered from the stand- 
point of mining practice rather than in its literal sense. 
Gas generated at the head of an entry, a few feet in 
advance of the last breakthrough or crosscut where the 
air current is passing, has a tendency to accumulate in 
greater or less proportion at the face of the entry. The 
percentage of gas in the mine air under these conditions 
diminishes gradually from the roof to the floor and from 
the face of the coal outby to the crosscut. 

In mining practice what is called “gas” is such a per- 
centage of marsh gas present in the air as will form a cap 
on the flame of a lamp used for testing. It is customary, 
therefore, to raise the lamp cautiously toward the roof 
and note the point at which the cap first appears on the 
flame of the lamp. If this occurs at 6, 8 or 10 in. from 
the roof, there is said to be 6, 8 or 10 in. of gas. It may 
be possible to approach and measure the gas nearer the face 
of the entry, but as a rule the movement of the person 
toward the face will disturb the gas so that it is practically 
impossible to measure with any accuracy the so-called vol- 
ume of gas accumulated in the entry. The miner, how- 
ever, reports so many inches of gas, and its volume is es- 
timated by multiplying this number of inches by the width 
of the entry and that product by the distance from the 
face to where the gas is found or measured, and reducing 
this volume to cubic feet. 

Ques.—What sources contribute to the heavy loss of 
coal in mines? 

Ans.—The causes of loss of coal in mining are num- 
erous. Probably the lack of a definite plan in the laying 
out of the mine is the primary cause of the greatest 
loss of coal in the later development. The failure to 
adopt a sufficient width of pillar on the main and cross 
entries and to proportion the width of room pillars to 
the size of opening, depth of cover, nature of roof, floor 
and coal, thickness and inclination of the seam, etc., 
causes great loss in working the coal. The tendency of 
miners to rob the pillars in the first working causes 
the loss of much pillar coal when bringing back the pillars. 
The irregular working of the rooms along a single en- 
try results in some rooms advancing more rapidly than 
others, which produces a broken line at the face of the 
coal and brings undue pressure on some of the room 
pillars, crushing them and increasing the loss of coal in 
drawing back the pillars. | 

Ques.—lf 15,000 cu.ft. of air and gas at its highest 
explosive point is passing through a mine what is the 
quantity of gas given off? What quantity of air must 
be added to render this current nonexplosive ? 

Ans.—A mixture of air and marsh gas at its highest 
explosive point contains 9.46 per cent. of gas; hence 
the volume of gas given off is 15,000 « 0.0946 = 1,419 
cu.ft. per min. The'volume of air and gas when this is, 
say a 2-per cent. mixture is 1,419 — 0.02 = 70,950 cu.ft. 
and the volume of air to be added is therefore 70,950 — 
15,000 = 55,950 cu.ft. per. min. 
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Text Book om Assaying 


A TEXTBOOK OF PRACTICAL ASSAYING FOR THE USE OF 
MINING SCHOOLS, MINERS AND METALLURGISTS. By 
James Park, professor of mining, Otago Universiity, di- 
rector of the Otago University School of Mines, New Zea- 


land. Revised from 38rd New Zealand edition. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Cloth, 5%x7% in. pp. xii 
+ 335 + 7 index, 17 illus. 


A reliable, but elementary, book on the subject of analyses 
of all kinds including even soils, manures, oil shales, alco- 
hol, sugar and milk. There are 18 pages on the proximate 
analyses of coal, its calorimetric measurement and the de- 
terminations of sulphur and phosphorus. The chemist is sup- 
posed to obtain results comparable with his fellows, and it is 
best therefore for an American to follow recognized Amer- 
ican methods. The moisture and volatile matter in coal as 
determined by analysis are not absolutely definite quanti- 
ties, but will vary a little with different methods of deter- 
mination. It is best therefore to follow arbitrary practices in 
common with other American analysts and not to imitate the 
methods of foreign assayers until those methods are adopted 
by other American authorities. If real accuracy is sought, 
then methods must be adopted such as are described in the 
report of the Committee on Coal Analysis of the American 
Society of Testing Materials and the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

Following an English custom which perhaps dates back to 
a time when the whole truth of the matter was not ap- 
prehended, the author designates as “volatile hydrocarbons” 
what in America we term “volatile matter.” H. C. Porter, of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, recently stated: “From 
some bituminous coals, completely dried, we obtain by de- 
composition as much as 10 per cent. of noncombustible vola- 
tile matter and from some lower-grade coals even as much as 
15 or 18 per cent. So there can be no question that the term 
‘volatile combustible matter’ as frequently used is decidedly a 
misnomer.” The term ‘volatile hydrocarbon” makes this same 
false assumption and regards the product of “distillation” of 
coal as consisting entirely of compounds of hydrogen and 
carbon, whereas water is invariably present. 
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Am Elementary Text Book 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MINING SCIENCE. By J. B. Cop- 
pock, associate of Nottingham University College, and G. 
A. Lodge, lecturer on mining and mine surveying at 
Huddersfield Technical College and Batley Technical 
School. Cloth boards; 4%x7 in.; pp. x + 226 + 4 index. 
102 illus. Longmans, Green & Co., Fourth Ave. and 
Thirtieth St., New York City. (Longmans Technical Hand- 
icraft series.) 60c., net. 


There have been a large number of books published pur- 
porting to give just the information needed to secure a mine 
foreman’s certificate—just that and no more. Sometimes ques- 
tions from actual examinations are given with their answers, 
so that the reader is assured that he is wasting no time in the 
studying of matters which are not necessary. Like the for- 
eigner, posted by the astute politician and preparing to attest 
to the judge that he is fit for citizenship, the would-be mine 
foreman is prepared for the ordeal of examination by such 
books as those just described. With such an irreducible min- 
imum, with such cramming without thought, what wonder is 
it that the students so often fail to pass! They forget what 
they have been told and do not have the power to reason for 
themselves. 


Cramming May Suit the Pupil, But Not the Industry 


Perhaps, however, cramming is all right for the man who 
wants the certificate, but certainly not for the man who 
would hire the certificated man. The company which deliber- 
ately starts a school to cram scholars for mine foremen is 
riding to a fall. A company school should give the broadest 
kind of instruction, and then if a man passes his examination 
he is sure not to have merely a minimum qualification of 
knowledge, but an abundance of needful fact and a logical 
basis of reasoning. After all, the mine foreman’s certificate is 
not the end-all and be-all of mining education as some be- 
lieve. 

This little book—always elementary, always thoughtful 
and (what is more) always correct—leads carefully from the 
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known fact to the unknown and draws from the pupil a 
thoughtful consideration of the laws of nature in their rela- 
tion to mining. However, the experiments described are many, 
and a certain amount of paraphernalia is necessary to demon- 
strate the course to the students. But surely every company 
can afford the small amount of chemicals, the bell jars and 
flasks which the authors require. 

The subjects treated are: Combustible and Incombustible 
Substances; Air, Its Constituents and Its Actions; Air Cur- 
rents and How They Are Caused; Increase in Size of Sub- 
stances by Heat and Its Applications; Principle of the Safety 
Lamp; Mine Gases Known as Damps; Substances Which, 
Mixed with Air, Form Explosive Mixtures; Flames, Their 
Shapes and Parts; Ways of Producing Heat and Light; In- 
flammability of Substances; Substances Containing Fixed 
Oxygen; Diffusion or Movement of Gas Particles; Substances 
and Their Changes; Coal, Its Nature and Origin. 


Both Miner and Mine Foreman Need Training 


Every opportunity is taken to point the relation of the 
scientific facts established to the needs of the mining man. 
The training given here is such that it will be a pleasure 
rather than a burden when the day’s work is done, and it is 
likely to form the matter of conversation between the pupils. 

But the book gives no mathematical discussion of mine 
gas, ventilation or haulage, and of course the mining law is 
not touched. It is an introduction and only an introduction to 
mining science. Nevertheless it is such a pleasant pathway to 
the study of mining that even those who are not thrilled with 
the hope of attaining the dignity of mine foreman will desire 
to know what it has to teach and will find it of use to them 
in their daily vocations. And after all we waste too much 
effort on making mine foremen. There are other men who 
need to know something about the tools they use and the 
dangers they face and the laws natural and arbitrary by 
which they are governed. These also will be appealed to by 
these interesting lessons. 
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A Cambria County Coal Map 


MAP OF CAMBRIA COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, SHOWING 
MINES, COAL AREAS, BASINS, RAILROADS, TOWN- 
SHIPS AND COAL-MINING STATISTICS. By Andrew B. 
Crichton, civil and mining engineer, Johnstown, Penn. 
Map 3:6x39-in. Key sheet 16x32 in. Price, $2. 


This map of wall size will be found of much benefit to all 
who have interests in Cambria County. It gives the locations 
of all the mines, towns, township roads, streams, township 
boundaries, anticlines, synclines and reservoirs. The key 
sheet, or supplement, shows the 212 mines, their names, oper- 
ating companies, the addresses of the same, their general su- 
perintendents, their addresses, the number of employees, the 
seam worked, its thickness, the kind of opening, the shipping 
railroad, average daily output in 1912, in 1913 and in 1914, the 
inspection district and other annotations. 

Cambria County coal was first used in 1822, yet in 1840 
only 41 men were employed in the county. But in 1914, 25,787 
men were working at its mines and producing 16,571,359 tons. 
In the year before there were 23,277 men and the tonnage was 
19,265,395. The year 1914 was a distinctly unfortunate year 
for the miners of Cambria County, only 206 days being worked 
as against 268 in the year before. 

All the coal in Cambria County is low-volatile in character 
because by far the greater part of the county lies southeast 
of the Laurel Ridge, or first anticlinal. Much of the coal 
lies well under cover, and when this is worked, as it certainly 
will be because of its excellent qualiity, Cambria County will 
put out a much larger tonnage even than today. In the whole 
county there are only 17 shaft operations and 44 slope mines, 
the other 151 operations being by drift. Of all the mines, 1 
is in the A bed, 85 are in B, 8 in the rider of B, 3 in C, 36 
in C’, 44 in D, 39 in E and 2 are unknown. It is evident that 
the B bed takes the lead, and this is largely because of its 
excellent quality. The D bed is often sulphury in that county, 
while the C’, which in most of the counties of Pennsylvania is 
a worthless, completely negligible bed, in Cambria is a seam 
of remarkable value. The leadership of Cambria County as 
a coal producer is derived from its comparative nearness to 
the Eastern market and the excellence of the fuel mined. 
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Washington, D. C. 


In his annual report just sent to Congress, the Secretary 
of the Interior has given a thorough review of the work of 
the Bureau of Mines for the past year, as well as an outline 
of the Alaska situation, with reference to coal mining. The 
report furnishes much hitherto unpublished information re- 
garding the operation and problems of the Bureau. 

With reference to the Alaska situation the report says: 

Coal Areas—Surveys of the coal areas in Alaska, in the 
Bering River, Matanuska and Uenana regions, together with 
classifications of the coal lands and reconnaissances of certain 
areas for reservation for the use of the Government, as pro- 
vided by act of Congress, were begun during the past summer. 
Tests of the Matanuska coal for steaming purposes were 
made during the year under the direction of the Navy De- 
partment, and the coal was found eminently satisfactory. The 
coal now consumed in the Territory continues to be imported, 
a considerable portion of which comes from British Columbia. 
A decrease in the consumption of coal is noted, due to the 
greatly increased use of fuel oil in the Territory. Three 
patents of coal lands were issued during the fiscal year. The 
importation of coal into Alaska from the States and from 
foreign countries during the last fiscal year amounted to 79,- 
239 tons, valued at $397,290. Of this 32,927 tons, valued at 
$141,480, was foreign coal, and 46,312 tons domestic, valued 
at $255,810. - 

HARRISBURG. PENN, 


Despite the fact that both the anthracite coal carrying 
roads of this state and the coal operators as well asked for a 
rehearing with reference to the rates for “cereal” sizes of 
coal, fixed last June, the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Dec. 6, decided not to grant such a rehearing. 

The present rates will stand. The commission made no 
comment in denying the petition for a rehearing, but evi- 
dently takes the position that nothing has been presented to 
warrant a rehearing or a revision of the existing rates. 

The so-called ‘cereal’ sizes of hard coal, including rice, 
barley and buckwheat, are being shipped under the schedule 
of rates fixed by the commission some months ago. There 
was a hearing on the petition of the coal operators from 
the state for lower rates last summer and concessions were 
granted by the commission, the various rates being lowered, 
but not as much as the operators desired. 

The coal operators and the railroads both petitioned for a 
rehearing, the one side asking an opportunity to show that 
still lower rates would be justifiable and the other seeking 
to show that present rates were unprofitable and that higher 
rates should be restored. : 

It was decided that there should be no reopening of 
the anthracite coal cases. Although the railroads claim that 
they are carrying the coal at rates that are unprofitable, this 
decision makes it certain that they must continue to carry 
the sizes of coal that have been under consideration at the 
rate now in effect. 


Is There To Be Discrimination 


The State Compensation Board on Dec. 9, adopted a ruling 
which will require employers seeking exemption from the 
necessity of insuring their compensation liability to declare 
whether they will discriminate against a married employee or 
one with a large family in favor of an unmarried employee 
or one with a small family. A ruling was also adopted that 
the board will require a statement whether discrimination 
will be made against an American in favor of an alien em- 
ployee and whether any discrimination will be made against a 
man on account of his age when he is otherwise qualified. 

The Attorney General on Dec. 10, gave an opinion holding 
that the State Treasurer is custodian of the compensation in- 
surance fund and receipts issued by him for payment made 
for the use of the fund do not have to be countersigned by 
the Auditor General; that the bonds shall be made to him as 
State Treasurer and not to the Commonwealth, and that the 
State Treasurer may designate the depositories for the fund 
from the list of banks approved for deposit of state money. 


Underwriting of Liability Insurance has Begun 


Underwriting of compensation insurance covering the 
liability of employers subject to the workmen’s compensation 
act of 1915, began in all sections on Dec. 13. The statewide 


activity in liability insurance will follow by the announce- 
ment of the State Workmen’s Insurance Board of the rates 
approved by the Insurance Department. 

The approved rates which must be observed by the author- 
ized stock and mutual companies are based on each $100 of 
annual pay roll, and must be applied only for coverage of 
compensation liability. The state insurance fund is allowed a 
10 per cent. deduction under the rates as approved for stock 
companies. 

The manual to be issued containing the approved rates 
will be the first to be issued in this state, and will contain 
a number of rulings regulating the writing of compensa- 
tion insurance. 

Rates on coal mining have not been approved by the 
Insurance Department. Additional data on the hazard in coal 
mining is being collected and compiled and these rates will 
probably be available for distribution about Dec. 22. 

Principal operation is the governing classification of its 
risk. Sub-division will not be permitted, unless separate and 
distinct enterprises are conducted by the same employer 
without interchange of labor. 

Exceptions are made for executive officers, clerical and 
office employees, salesmen, collectors and messengers, drafts- 
men, chaffeurs and chaffeur’s helpers. 

The minimum premium that will be charged by stock com- 
panies and mutual companies is $10, except on contractors 
risks for which it is $20. Blasting operations require an ad- 
ditional minimum of $25. : 

Francis H. Bohlen, counsel for the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, on Dec. 13, submitted an opinion declaring that an 
employee who has accepted the provisions of the workmen’s 
compensation act cannot bring suit at common law against 
his employer for a work accident resulting in the mutilation 
of the employee. 

A suit now pending in the Court of Appeals in New York 
State, in which an employee whose ear was mutilated by a 
horse he was employed to drive, seeks to recover damages 
from his employer, is regarded by Mr. Bohlen, at not “even 
persuasive authority in support of the right of an employee 
similarly injured to maintain a common law accident in this 
Commonwealth.” 

Mr. Bohlen points out that under the Pennsylvania act the 
employee voluntarily accepts the compensation provisions, 
while in New York he has now power to reject them. Mr. 
Bohlen further states that the difference in wording of the 
Pennsylvania act and the New York compensation act would 
prevent the decision of the New York Appellate Court even if 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals, from being applicable in 
determining the right of an employee under the compensation 
act. 

In discussing the status of the employee under the Penn- 
sylvania law, he says: “The employee agrees to give up his 
common law rights to recover damages for any personal in- 
jury due to a work accident and all the harmful conse- 
quence which he suffers therefrom and in return receives a 
right to the compensation provided in the article. He and his 
family obtain a certainty of a speedy and fixed compensation 
whenever he is disabled or killed, in place of his previous 
right to full damages on the comparatively rarely-occurring 
occasions when he could prove that the accident was due to 
his employer’s negligence. In return he gives up not only his 
right to full damages for those harms for which compensa- 
tion is provided, but also all right to any compensation or 
damages, for those infrequent harmful consequences such as 
mutilation and disfigurements which do not entail loss of 
earning power and so are not the subject of compensation. It 
is therefore clear that the sole remedy of any employee who 
has agreed to accept the compensation provisions of article 3 
is under that article and that he can maintain no action at 
common law for any harm resulting from a work accident 
whether covered by the compensation schedules or not. 
There is therefore no right of action at law to recover dam- 
ages for mutilation or disfigurement not causing disability for 
more than 14 days. An employee so mutilated is only entitled 
to the medical, surgical and hospital services which the’ em- 
ployer is required by section 306 to supply him and if these 
are refused and he is forced to provide for himself, his sole 
remedy is by petition to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
under section 412 of the Compensation act. 
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Tamaqua—Car shortage due to embargoes and increased 
freight shipments of other than coal, is causing a serious cur- 
tailment in the production this month. Fourteen of the 16 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s collieries in the Mahanoy region 
were compelled to go on short time recently because of car 
shortage. 


Maueh Chunk—During the past week the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. has experienced considerable difficulty in se- 
curing an ample supply of labor with which to continue the 
extensive stripping operations which it has under way in 
various parts of this county. 


Duryea—Independent operators who purchased the Bowk- 
ley tract of land in this section are making preparations to 
mine the coal. Drifts have been driven at a point west of 
Main street and a short distance south of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co.’s Seneca colliery, toward Main street, where the 
Checker vein is located. The coal will be prepared at the 
Seneca Colliery which is only a short distance away. 


Shenandoah—Many collieries in the Shenandoah Valley 
were compelled to suspend all operations one day last week 
for want of railway cars. Thousands of men were made 
idle. 

Jessup—The Dolph Coal Co.’s breaker and boiler houses, 
one of the best equipped in the Lackawanna Valley, burned 
on Dec. 11, entailing a loss of $150,000 and throwing 800 men 
and boys out of work. The breaker was comparatively new, 
replacing one burned a few years ago. This is the third 
coal breaker burned in this section within two months. 





Dupont—The two public schools of this town, were closed 
on Dec. 8, on account of surface subsidence. Several homes in 
the immediate vicinity of the schools were also affected. The 
cave is believed to be due to disturbances in the workings of 
No. 2 Heidelberg Colliery. The foundations of the buildings 
were cracked and the plaster shaken down and the structures 
thrown out of plumb. One of the buildings is practically a 
wreck. 

Plymouth—The compressor pipe line at Lance No. 11 Col- 
liery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., burst on Dec. 
9, and for a time consternation reigned. The pipe line leads 
down the shaft to the air locomotives and pumps and was 
carrying a pressure of 850 lb. A length of pipe with an elbow 
attached was blown across the street, tearing down the 
fences, poles, telephone and street railway wires. The force 
of the concussion was so great that the report was heard 
a mile away and many feared that an interior explosion had 
occurred. 


Laurel Run—The fire which had been raging in the No. 2 
colliery of the Red Ash Coal Co. for several days, and which 
caused thousands of dollars worth of damage, was ex- 
tinguished on Dec. 9. Water was used to fight the flames. 
Pipe lines were laid into No. 2 slope and a large force of 
men were put to work day and night. The cause of the fire 
is not known. 


Bituminous 


Connellisville—Two hundred and forty-nine additional ovens 
were recently put in blast in the Connellsville region, the 
weekly coke production being now approximately 437,000 
tons. The total number of ovens now in operation is about 
32,000. 

Portagze—The local plant of the Miller Shaft Coal Co. 
was recently compelled to suspend operations as the result 
of an accident. The breaking of the “bull” wheel allowed 
the cages to drop to the bottom of the shaft, resulting in their 
destruction. No one was injured. The cause or reason for 
the failure of the wheel is not known. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Fifty-five fatalities in the coal-mining in- 
dustry were reported to the State Workmen’s. Compensation 
Commission for November; 23 of these were caused by the 
explosion at Boomer the last day of the month. Aside 
from these the number of deaths for November in all indus- 
tries was the same as in October, being 40. , 


A mine-rescue car for the State Department of Mines is 
proposed. The need of this car has been pointed out by Harle 
Henry, chief of the Department of Mines, who states that 
there are 1,100 mines in the state, employing 80,000 men. 
Tt is said that had such a car been in use at the time of the 
Boomer disaster, fewer fatalities would have been the result 
of the explosion, as it is believed that such a car could have 
reached the scene in time to have saved many lives. 
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Gary—The United States Coal and Coke Co. is advertising 
for more men. This firm is attempting to increase the output 
of its coke ovens to 2,500 tons per day. It is in need of 
coke-yard men, coal miners and coal loaders, to the number 
of about 500. 


Phillippi—Improvement in the coal and coke industries 
of Barbour County continues. The Junior mines, which were 
closed for a year, are now operating up to the car supply, 
and more workmen are needed. The coke ovens at this 
plant have also been fired. The Gage Coal and Coke Co. has 
fired the 60 ovens at the company’s plant. Scales for weigh- 
ing the mine cars’ have been installed and the men are 
now paid by weight instead of by the car, as formerly. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Reports from the Letcher County coal field 
are to the effect that mining operations have been making a 
continued increase during the last several weeks, while further 
increases are said to be planned by all the operating com- 
panies. The railroads report an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent. in coal shipments in the last month and improvement of 
trackage and equipment is in order. 


Providence—The Lamb Coal Co. is opening a new mine at 
Wheatcroft. The shaft adjoins the Illinois Central R.R. 
OHIO 
Columbus—Miners in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indrang 


‘and Illinois have asked the operators in the four states to 


meet in informal conference for the purpose of discussing the 
question of reviving the four-state wage agreement. So far 
the operators in Ohio have not expressed a willingness to 
meet in conference with the miners. Some time ago when 
Ohio operators were sounded on the question the opinion was 
almost unanimous that Ohio would not join the other states 
in the agreement and it is doubtful if operators in other 
states want the four-state agreement revived. 

Stripping operations in Jefferson County, Ohio, are proving 
successful. The Piney Fork Coal Co., which has offices in 
Columbus will soon be in a position to load coal at its new 
operation along the Wabash. R.R. The gigantic electric 
shovel has been installed and the past two weeks has been 
devoted to removing the earth from the coalbed. It is be- 
lieved that coal will be loaded by Dec. 15. The Modern Coal 
Co., which is a subsidiary of the Hocking Fuel Co. has been 
loading at its stripping operation at Parlette, Ohio for more 
than a month. The output up to date is in excess of 8,000 tons 
and the daily capacity is now about 500 tons. Pennsylvania 
capitalists have started a stripping plant in the same sec- 
tion. 


Athens—An order has been-issued by the State Industrial 
Commission’s Department of Mines requiring all Ohio mine 
operators to install a system of checking the employees, as a 
matter of safety. Checks are to be issued to all persons enter- 
ing a shaft mine, which must be siven up and preserved when 
they leave, thus forming a record. An order was issued in 
May suggesting such a system for all shaft mines and all 
other mines generating gas. 

Bellaire—The new mine of the Morgan Coal Co. at Ban- 
nock is ready to start operations and will begin working as 
soon as power can be secured. The company has a contract 
with the Sunnyside Electric Co. for furnishing power, but 
the wiring has not been completed. The Morgan mine, at Edge 
Hill, is still operating, although it will soon be exhausted. 
The machinery and equipment will then be transferred to the 
Bannock mine. 


ILLINOIS 
Duquoin—Depositors of the defunct private bank of Henry 
Horn, coal operator, have been notified that the trustees of 
the estate have realized enough from the sale of property to 
pay a 20 per cent. dividend early in January. This means 
that about $60,000 will be distributed. 


Johnson City—Installation of equipment at the Stiritz mine 
near here has been completed and operation has begun. The 
company is composed of local men, headed by City Treasurer 
A. GC. Stiritz. The shaft is located on the old Stiritz home- 
stead. 

IOWA 


Des Moines—Ten first-aid teams of six men each have 
been organized by J. J. Forbes, representative of the bureau 
of mines. This marks the first permanent organization ef- 
fected in any county of district No. 13, which comprises all of 
Iowa and northern Missouri. Mr. Forbes has concluded his 
safety-first campaign at the Iowa Industrial Hospital, but 
will keep in touch with the teams and return to Des Moines 
from time to time. 

Iowa coal mines are now being operated only 80 per cent. 
of the time. Most of them are open only five days a week. 
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according to mine inspectors in conference here. Mild weather 

has decreased fuel demands. As a general rule the mines 

are running full blast the early part of December. 
WASHINGTON 


Zillah—A discovery of coal about 2 mi. from town re- 
cently caused the Northern Pacific R.R. to send its experts 
here to make surveys and tests with a view of securing a new 
supply for trains. 
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Zurich, Switzerland—Reports reaching here from Austria 
are to the effect that the supply of coal in Vienna is so small 
that the question of lighting the city has become acute. The 
Burgomaster has appealed ‘to the Governor to provide coal 
for the municipal gas works, so that the capital may not be 
left in darkness. The city of Laibach and Styria, it is reported, 
already are without gas on account of the lack of coal. 
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H. L. May has severed his connection with the West Vir-. 


ginia Coal Co., to join the selling force of the St. Louis Coal 
Co. 


Paul Bray, recently assistant sales manager for the Joe 
Taylor Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., has gone over to the selling 
force of the Briquette Mfg. Co. 


F. L. Swanson, formerly associated with the Kerens-Don- 
newald Coal Co., has allied himself with the selling force of 
the West Virginia Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

John J. McDonald, at Hannastown, Penn., was recently 
appointed mine inspector of the Greensburg District, succeed- 
ing D. J. Blower. Mr. McDonald has for many years been 
the mine inspector of the Jamison Coal and Coke Co. 


John Bradwell, of Nesquehoning, Penn., who has been in 
the employ of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. for 65 
years, has been retired by the company on a pension. At the 
time of his retirement he was assistant mine foreman. 


D. J. Stoddard, for several years manager of the People’s 
Mine at Lebanon, Ill., has been promoted to the newly created 
office of mine superintendent and is succeeded as manager by 
Thomas Jones. Heretofore Stoddard has acted as both man- 
ager and superintendent. 


Maj. E. C. Camp, of Knoxville, Tenn., president of the Coal 
Creek Coal Co., at Coal Creek, Tenn., has been chosen by the 
Tennessee delegation to the National Rivers and Harbors 
convention now in session at Washington, D. C., as their can- 
didate for vice-president of that organization. 


George W. Fleming has been elected president of the Elk- 
horn Coal Corporation, which was recently formed by the 
merger of the Elkhorn Fuel Co., the Elkhorn Mining Co. 
and the Mineral Mining Co. The firm of which Mr. Fleming is 
president will operate a large coal tract in the eastern coal 
fields of Kentucky. 


R. H. Buchanan, at present superintendent of the Pine 
Hill Coal Co.’s colliery at Minersville, Penn., has resigned 
and it is reported that on Jan. 1 he will enter the employ 
of the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co., at Scranton. A number of 
mining men from the Schuylkill County field have taken po- 
sitions with this company during the past year. 


F.. Peiter has severed his connection as coke-oven engineer 
with the Gas Machinery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. For three 
years past Mr. Peiter has been engaged in designing and 
developing the top-burner regenerative coke oven for the 
Gas Machinery Co. Previous to this association, he was con- 
nected with the HB. Koppers Co. as designing and constructing 
engineer. Mr. Peitcr has several connections in view, but 
will take a rest before assuming other responsibility. 

General Superintendent William Reinhardt, of the Mineral 
Coal and Mining Co., at Shamokin, Penn., it is reported will 
retire from the service of that company on Jan. 1. With his 
retirement a change in the official personnel of the Mineral 
company’s collieries will be made. Superintendent Auman, 
of the Lykens-Williamstown district will succeed Mr. Rein- 
hardt, Superintendent Randall, of the Lytle colliery, at Min- 
ersville, will go to the Lykens field, A. E. Van Horn, super- 
intendent at William Penn colliery goes to Lytle, while David 
Williams, at present an official in the Susquehanna field of 
that company, will succeed Mr. Van Horn. 
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William A. Conner, of Plainfield, N. J., died recently at his 
in Perth Amboy. Mr. Conner was born in Baltimore 
in 1859, beginning his business career in Pittsburgh in 1876 in 
the oil-refining business, in which he later reached the posi- 
tion of assistant manager of the Standard Oil Co. In 1885 
he took charge of the first plant built by the Standard Un- 
derground Cable Co. in Pittsburgh, and from then until the 
time of his death he was the head of the manufacturing busi- 
ness of that company, including large plants planned and built 
by him in Pittsburgh, Penn., Perth Amboy, N. J., Oakland, 
Calif., and Hamilton, Ont. He has resided in Plainfield since 
1904. Mr. Conner, who was a relative of O. G. Waring, of 
the Standard Oil Co., E. J. Waring, of the Standard Under- 
ground Cable Co., and of the late Richard S. Waring, founder 
of the Standard Underground Cable Co., is survived by a 
widow, a brother and a sister. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. in 
November hauled the largest tonnage of anthracite coal in its 
history, for that month, 1,163,851 tons, which was an increase 
of about 30,000 over the previous best November, that of 1911. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Laclede Steel Co., of this city, has 
purchased the plant of the Alton Steel Co., of Alton, II1., 
which was sold recently to Pittsburgh interests under a fore- 
closure sale. The plant will resume operations Jan. 1, with 
about 400 men. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Increased rates ranging from 8 to 20e 
a ton on coal in carloads over the Missouri Pacific Ry. from 
producing points in southern Illinois to stations in Missouri 
were recently suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion until Apr. 13. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A bill was presented recently before the 
Board of Aldermen, seeking to supplant the present system of 
municipal inspection and weighing of coal, eliminating the 
city weight tickets costing 3c. each required with each load. 
If enacted into law, it will save to the coal dealers about 
$30,000 annually. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—The Indiana Gas and Coke Co. has 
let the contract for its plant to the Gas Manufacturing Co.,.of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It will represent an expenditure of $750,000 
and will have 30 ovens. The subcontract for the coal and 
coke handling machinery has been awarded to the Heyl & 
Patterson Co., of Pittsburgh. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Harrison B. Smith, Buckner Clay and 
others, of this city, have organized the Mann’s Creek & 
Meadow River Ry. Co., for the purpose of constructing a 
line of railroad from Ephraim’s Creek to Brackin Creek, in 
Fayette County, tapping an extensive coal field. The com- 
pany is canitalized at $100,000. 


Whitesburg Ky.—The Consolidation Coal Co., of Jenkins, 
which is supplying all the near-by operations with light and 
power, is building transmission lines from Wayland and Gar- 
rett, on Beaver Creek, via Lackey, Beaver and Harold, to 
Pikeville, Pike County, to a connection with the trans- 
mission lines there from Jenkins. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set Dec. 27 for the taking of testimony in the case of the 
Coal Operators Traffic Bureau of St. Louis vs. the Terminal 
R.R. and other carrier defendants, alleging an overcharge of 
514c. per ton on all soft coal originating in Illinois and 
delivered in St. Louis between the dates of Feb. 1 and Sept. 30, 
1915. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—It is stated that actual work has begun 
on the erection of a power plant at Beech Bottom. It is stated 
that this generating plant will be second only to the power 
house at Niagara Falls and will, when completed, be in a po- 
sition to furnish the entire section with power. It is fur- 
ther stated that an electric railroad will be built to the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A traction line from Bicknell, Ind., in the 
Knox County coal fields to Evansville, Ind., is being planned, 
and it is said the line will be surveyed in a short time. A 
Cincinnati concern is building a $100,000 power plant at Bick- 
nell to supply the city and the coal mines with power, and 
it is said the plant will also furnish a part of the power 
tor the new traction line, 
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Ramy, Penn.—T. E. Womelstorff and G. F. Dunkle, operat- 
ing under the name of the Bermosham Coal Co., recently 
purchased the BHureka No. 16 Mine from the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co. This firm is operating in the Moshanon 
seam of coal. The present output is about 100 tons per day, 
which it is proposed to increase as rapidly as_ possible. 
Later on, the B or lower seam will be developed. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A final test of the new McMyler box-car 
loader was recently made at the coal docks of the Lehigh 
Valley company here with what appears to have been entire 
success. Being a new invention the work was slow and it 
appears to have been perfected only for work on the last Lake 
cargo of the season. In case it is found to work satisfactor- 
ily all work of loading in the Lake trade will be done by it. 


Reading, Penn.—The Reading and the Pennsylvania rail- 
road companies have been storing large quantities of bitu- 
minous coal for the past two months. The Reading has 
dumped several thousand tons and a large number of cars 
have been sidetracked in the vicinity of the water station. 
This fuel is stored to guard against a sudden change in the 
weather which would render shipments from the mines uncer- 
tain. 

Brookville, Penn.—The Pawnee Coal Co., recently in- 
corporated and having large holdings in Knox Township, 
Jefferson County, Penn., is working out preparations which 
will, if carried out, eventually make it one of the most im- 
portant independent concerns in this immediate section. Power 
plant machinery is being installed and coal cutters will be 
added shortly. An output of 500 tons per day is anticipated 
in the near future. 

Uniontown, Penn.—To take the place of men which it can- 
not secure, the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co. is installing two 
Covington coke-drawing machines at its No. 2 plant. The 
company has been unable to secure enough men to operate 275 
of the ovens. These machines can each pull 40 ovens per 
day. The plant has been operating six days per week and 
at the greatest capacity which the limited number of men 
available would permit. 

Harlan, Ky.—The White Star Coal Co. has been organized 
it Wilhoit, near here, in the Harlan County coal fields, by 
Major Moss, R. B. Moss, M. J. Moss, Jr., W. L. Moss.and R. L. 
Phillips, all of Pineville, for the purpose of starting work im- 
mediately on a coal development near Wilhoit. It “is™ex= 
pected, also, that the company will take over the Moss Coal 
Co., at Wilhoit. The company plans a daily capacity of 
about 2,000 tons. Mines will be electrically equipped. 


Birmingham, Ala,—It is stated that in order to meet the 
demand for coal resulting from the blowing in of numerous 
furnaces in the Birmingham district, five new coal mines will 
be opened in Bibb County in a few weeks. Definite plans 
have been made by the Coyle Coal Co. for the expenditure 
of several thousand dollars in the opening of the new mines, 
the exact amount of which cannot now be determined. The 
work of erecting the new plants will begin immediately. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— With the close of the Lake season the 
shipping trestle of the Delaware, Lackawanna ‘& Western 
company will be abandoned and torn down, in accordance with 
the order of the Secretary of War, to make way for a dump 
and car loader that will obstruct navigation less. A tariff 
has been issued for continuing shipments over the Erie 
Railroad trestle, as the company commonly continues to load 
storage coal during the winter, for shipment next season. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Officials of the Pursglove-Maher Coal 
Co. and of W. H. Warner & Co., recently announced that they 
had purchased jointly a coal dock at Superior, Wis, known 
as Dock No. 4. This dock was purchased from the Reiss 
Coal Co., of Sheboygan, the site being owned by the Northern 
Pacific Ry. The Cleveland firms will take possession of the 
property in May, 1916. This dock has a capacity of 300,000 
tons per year and will enable the two concerns to enter a new 
market. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A decree foreclosing a mortgage on 
the properties in this state of the Paint Creek Collieries Co, 
and ordering a sale of the holdings for the benefit of bond- 
holders, was recently entered in the United States district 
court by Judge B. F. Keller. The Scranton Trust Co., of Scrans 
ton, Penn., which petitioned for the decree, alleged that the 
company had defaulted in the payment of interest on $3, 
000,000 of first-mortgage bonds. No date was set for the sal 
of the property. 

Benton, Ill.—The Illinois Central R.R. Co. is seeking by 
quo warranto proceedings to get control of a charter granted 
the Toledo, St. Louis & New Orleans R.R. and the Gulf Line 
Connecting R.R. of Illinois, to enable the construction of a 
100-mi. railroad from Metropolis to Grayville, which would 
afford an outlet for the big coal fields of that section. The 
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Illinois Central 
approximately $3,000,000 on the road, It 
work early in the spring. 


is said to contemplate the expenditure of 
is hoped to start 


Pittston, Penn.—James White and Theodore Hogan, inde- 
pendent coal operators, have driven a drift into the Checker 
vein on the old 60-acre Bowkley tract, in Upper Pittston, pre- 
paratory to mining operations. The Checker vein and splits 
from the Red Ash and Marcy underlie the tract. The coal will 
be sold to the Lehigh Valley and will be prepared at the 
Senaca breaker, only a short distance away. Much of the 
mineral in the Checker vein is virgin coal, but the operations 
in the other measures will be remining. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The most important deal put through 
since the scramble for bulk freighters was started by the Great 
Lakes shippers and consuming interests more than a month 
ago was closed when the Cambria Steel Co. and M. A. Hanna 
& Co., jointly bought four 10,000-ton steamers from the 
Frontier Steamship Co., of Tonawanda, and one steamer 
of the same class from the Niagara Transit Co. of the same 
port. The price paid for the ships was not given out, but 
it was believed to be something more than $1,500,000. 


Ethel, W. Va.—The Rex Coal and Coke Co.’s mine, at Ethel, 
W. Va., was sold Dec. 6. The new company will operate un- 
der the name of New Rex Coal and Coke Co., and will be 
managed by the following men: L. R. Reese, president, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; J. F. McClung, vice-president and general 
manager, Ethel, W. Va.; George S. Wallace, secretary and 
treasurer, Huntington, W. Va. This mining property is known 
as one of the very best in the Logan field. Negotiations for 
the sale were conducted by Karl F. Schoew, consulting min- 
ing engineer and coal-land broker, of Huntington, W. Va. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Donner Steel Co. has been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000, to take over and operate 
the blast-furnace plant of the New York State Steel Co. 
The plant, which is to be extensively enlarged, will use 
large tonnages of coal and coke. The present blast furnace 
and openhearth furnaces and the blooming mill will be started 
about Jan. 15, as soon as necessary repairs can be made. 
Mr. Donner, president of the company, states that a new 
blast furnace will be built at once and that the company 
also plans to build a byproduct coking plant to cost $1,- 
500,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Railroads operating eastward from St. 
Louis report that the volume of traffic exceeds nearly all pe- 
riods in which comparisons should be made and that the di- 
versification of freight is now greater than for several years. 
The westbound movement of freight which has lagged for more 
than a year is now again about normal. Western roads for the 
past week report gains ranging as high as 65 per cent. in 
some commodities over a year ago. The gains in all classi- 
fications reflect a sharp betterment. Southern roads re- 
port improvement in all classifications of freight. Business 





is picking up rapidly. Grain, principally corn, is moving 
freely. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—Local exporters of bituminous coal 


have had their attention called to the extreme shortage of 
fuel in Italy. The prices have soared rapidly in the past few 
weeks until $40 has been asked for a ton. It is understood 
the Italian Government is having considerable difficulty in 
keeping the various public utilities, such as water-works, 
lighting plants and gas concerns, in operation. Inasmuch 
as Italy has no coal mines, it is dependent on other countries 
and since it became involved in the war the only supplies 
have been coming from England and in a small measure from 
the United States. Those consulted in the trade here can hold 
out but little encouragement of increased shipments from 
this country, due to the greatly increased consumption at 
home and also owing to the lack of ships in which to carry 
the coal. 


Unicntown, Penn.—The Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Co., 
its receivers, L. W. Fogg, G. S. Harah and John R. Thompson, 
and the Citizens’ Title and Trust Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
made deferidants in a proceeding instituted before Judge E. H. 
Reppert. J. P. Nutt, Andrew Squire and Philip A. Meyers, hold- 
ers of general mortgage and improvement bonds of the coke 
company, have filed a petition praying for the foreclosure of 
the mortgage given to protect bondholders. The action arises 
from the failure of the company to meet the last two semi- 
annual payments of interest on its bonds which were issued 
Sept. 1, 1910, to the amount of $1,000,000. Under the terms of 
the mortgage, holders of 25 per cent. of the bands issued can 
take steps to foreclose in event of default in payment of in- 
terest. The petitioners in the present action allege that the 
trustee has, after due notice, failed to act, and the bondhold- 
ers named now appeal to the court for enforcement of the 
provisions of the mortgage. An answer to the petition must 
be filed within 30 days. 
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General Review 


Severe weather precipitates a rush for anthracite. Specu- 
lative element in control of the bituminous market and spot 
tonnages commanding high prices. Coal famine in parts 
of Europe... Middle Western steam coals make substantial 
gains and there is considerable stocking. 


Anthracite—Storms and lower temperatures, particularly 
severe at the opening of the week, interrupted deliveries, 
and caused a heavy influx of rush orders. The situation is 
decidedly strong, and shows every indication of gaining mo- 
mentum as the season advances. Pea coal continues the leader, 
with prices at a high level, and consumers crowding the pro- 
ducers for maximum tonnage. Steam sizes, acting in sympathy 
with the rapid advance in bituminous, are firmly established 
at full circular prices, or better, with buyers showing more 
interest each day.: Lake shipments wound up with a rush 
though the gross tonnage for the season showed a loss, due 
to the lack of storage room at upper ports. 

Bituminous—The soft-coal market has developed into a 
highly speculative proposition, coal at destination ready for 
unloading, frequently changing hands several times. The 
situation is marked with a certain tenseness, as is evident by 
the fact that large consumers are sending representatives 
into the mining regions to look up extra tonnage, and by 
the further fact that there have been tentative negotiations 
on Pittsburgh coal for delivery at Tidewater points. Pro- 
hibitive coastwise freights have diverted considerable busi- 
ness to the Pennsylvania all-rail fields and there is a marked 
anxiety among consumers at Down East points. Some ex- 
ceptionally high prices have been done in the spot market 
en Southern coals, but there is only a meagre tonnage avail- 
able for such business. 

Export—Foreign cables report fabulous prices, and im- 
pending coal famines in certain of the nonproducing Euro- 
pean states, in spite of which the export movement is con- 
stantly receding. The situation is aggravating in the extreme 
to prospective exporters, and it is difficult to foresee any 
relief. Each week sees vessel rates marked up to new high 
levels, and foreign shipping has been confined for some time 
to contract obligations. Evidence of the restricted market 
for export fuels is seen in many directions; so much surplus 
West Virginia coal has been diverted to the Middle West 
that these grades are noted for their heaviness in an otherwise 
uniformly strong market, while tonnage statements of the 
Tidewater coal roads show significant losses, both in the 
movement and loading at Hampton Roads. 

Ohio Valley—The lower temperatures have had a beneficial 
influence on the local market, though there is no appreciable 
increase in the business. Further expansion in manufacturing 
demand, and Hastern inquiry for Pittsburgh coal at Seaboard 
points, are constructive factors indicating an expanding mar- 
ket, though the demand from these sources has not been in 
sufficient volume to materially affect the situation. The car 
shortage remains an important influence in the market; Ohio 
roads are apparently much better equipped in this respect, 
and consumers of West Virginia coal are beginning to di- 
vert some of their business to operators in the former state. 
Lake insurance expired at midnight, Dec. 12, and the shipping 
season is now definitely closed. 

Middle West—There is further evidence of increased 
strength on the steam sizes, prompt tonnages commanding 
substantial premiums, and indications pointing to higher price 
levels on these grades than for several years. Manufacturing 
and railroad interests are taking heavy tonnages, and indus- 
trial plants having orders for their products well ahead, 
and now taking energetic measures to insure their fuel 
supply. Occasional concessions are noted, but on the whole, 
the circulars are well supported. Relatively mild weather 
in the extreme Northwest has restricted domestic buying, 
though prices remain firm. The expected relief from the car 
shortage, resulting from the release of equipment used in the 
Lake trade, has not had time to materialize, though it is 
noted that the shortage is a trifle less stringent at the moment. 

A Year Ago—Cold weather causes a sharp advance in 
anthracite, though the wholesale market continues heavy. Bi- 
tuminous operators still pushing vigorously for business. What 
few changes there are seem to be of a constructive nature. 
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Iron Age—Current market reports still deal largely with 
business offered, which steel companies cannot entertain. 
Yet in November, when a similar condition prevailed, actual 
bookings were enormous, as the Steel Corporation’s increase 
of over 1,000,000 tons in unfilled orders is full proof. Some 
independent companies also booked nearly as much as they 
shipped last month, but others kept their new contracts down. 
The outcome of the railroad congestion, particularly in the 
East, is a matter of no small concern. Iron ore, pig iron and 
finished materials have been active in the past week in the 
order named. 

Boston News Bureau—It would be difficult to imagine a 
situation more difficult to diagnose. Now it is the Austrian 
note, and there are serious potentialities regarding this. But 
it has been a question of notes for a long time without any 
important results. There is, however, a more or less in- 
definite feeling as to the future. There is certainly no greater 


evidence of peace. There is no longer any doubt as to our 
business recovery. The improvement is evidently here to 
stay. When our defence program is started the incentive to 


much greater activity will be at hand. 

Dun—There is no longer complaint of deferred buying, but 
of difficulty in meeting the steadily expanding requirements. 
Consumptive demand exceeds supply in some lines and dis- 
tributing channels are obstructed by the congestion of 
freight, rail and oversea shipping facilities still being inade- 
quate to cope with the rush of traffic. Evidence of a further 
recovery in the building industry is provided by the building 
permits taken out during November, the total from the 
building departments of 79 leading cities in the United States 
calling for the expenditure of no less than $56,339,078, an 
increase of 70.3%, aS compared with the $33,073,525 reported 
for the same month last year. The gains made in November 
and in the two preceding months have more than made up for 
the falling off in the earlier months, and the total is not only 
greater for the year to date than in 1914, but is also well up 
to that of the active year 1913. 

Bradstreet—All reports agree that movements are smarter 
than they have been at this season for three years past, and 
in some aspects the situation excels the flush times of Decem- 
ber, 1906. Activity covers a multiplicity of lines; whereas 
this season of the year.uSually finds wholesale trade quiet, 
with inventories either under way or in preparation, present 
currents are such that seasonal dullness is conspicuous by ita 
absence. Business failures for the week ending Dec. 9 were 
373, which compares with 333 last week, 427 in the like week 
of 19LE a tisingtots 2st in 1912 and 309 in 191i 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool market 
has remained quiet because mills have been taking account 
of stock, and getting ready for the new season. A fair 
amount of business has been transacted both in foreign and 
domestic wools. Values are tending upward in sympathy 
with the foreign market. Mills are running largely on domes- 
tic business, which are in greater volume than war orders. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods for the week was in greater volume than in pre- 
vious years. Many lines have been advanced, and the market 
continues firm. Collections are better than last year at this 
time. 

Southern Lumberman—Stability of the yellow pine market, 
at the price advances which have been noted during the past 
two months and with present increases in value, now seems 
assured, This condition is due to the continued and extensive 
building activity which the unusually fine weather of the fall 
and early winter has permitted, and to the fact that the rail- 
roads are again in the market, on an extensive scale. Despite 
the near approach of the time for taking inventories and the 
general slackening up in buying which customarily precedes 
that business function, in order to put purchases of raw 
material on the expense sheets of the coming year, the hard- 
wood market is also coming down the home stretch of 1915 
with increasing momentum. Consuming factories apparently 
realize the strength of the market, and exhibit a disposition 
to buy somewhat in advance of their requirements. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River temporarily cut off from East- 
ern spot market. High prices rule at. distribution points. 
Georges Creek out of the market. Pennsylvania grades very 
active at new high figures. Water freights soaring. Anthra- 
cite deliveries slow; active demand, 

Bituminous—With Pocahontas and New River at Hampton 
Roads there is no material change. Accumulations are still 
heavy and aside from steamers, arrivals are very slow. 
There is much anxiety in this territory over the light ship- 
ments the last month or more and a good many consumers 
with coal due them are trying to buy all-rail to give them 
the reserve stocks they require. The situation gets worse 
from day to day and unless the weather clears for longer 
periods allowing tows to move, or unless more steamers 
are available, New England will be getting seriously short 
of steam coal. It is only a question of time when prices 
f.o.b. Hampton Roads will stiffen with those at Philadelphia 
and New York, but as it is the famine in boats is so great that 
there is small opportunity for merchants to speculate by get- 
ting cargoes forward. What boats are chartered at current 
rates are chiefly to replace others that are behind schedule 
or lost, and practically all of the coal is for application to 
season contracts. 

As high as $6.25 has been paid for spot Pocahontas and New 
River on cars, Boston, for delivery up the line, but these 
grades are available only in small quantities. 

The Georges Creek shippers have practically withdrawn 
their coal from the market and are confining themselves 
to contract business. Orders are being filled with reasonable 
promptness but interruptions are feared for the near future. 
All-rail deliveries do not improve. 

The market for the Pennsylvania grades, practically the 
only coals available for this market for anything like prompt 
shipment, is very active with prices advancing from day 
to day. While it is understood that numbers of shippers sent 
ears forward to the transfer points in anticipation of such a 
market, yet prices are firm up to $2.75 at the mine and buy- 
ers are thick in the regions. Only a fair grade of Somerset 
County coal sold at more than $5 a week ago, and $4 f.o.b. 
Philadelphia is not far from the market price there. 

Boston dealers advanced contract prices on bituminous 
from $4.40 to $4.65 per ton of 2,000 1lb., delivered by team, 
beginning Dec. 31. 


Water Freights reach a new notch every few days. Bot- 
toms are so scarce that there is no knowing how high rates 
will go; $3 has been paid to Boston from Hampton Roads, 
and $2.75 to Providence. One charter is reported of a barge 
of any size and at any time between now and Mar. 1 at $2.50 
to Boston. It is hard to see how freights can recede for a 
long while to come, unless a lot of tonnage now offshore is 
attracted to the coastwise trade by rates now prevailing. 


Anthracite—Orders continue to pile up and there is a good 
deal of uneasiness on the part of Tidewater dealers over slow 
shipments. Some retailers are entirely out of certain sizes, 
and meanwhile the weather continues cold and unfavorable 
to movement along the coast. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b loading ports at points des- 
ignated, are about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.<....04.5.0.2-26$3.60@4:00"° $3785@4725) eee $2.40@2.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.75@4.10 4.00@4.35 .......... 2.50@3.00 
Georges: ‘Creek. casei tc | See ie ies ee AR at yolts : (Nominal) 


Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are $6@ 
6.25; Providence, $5.75@6; and f.o.b. loading ports at Hamp- 
ton Roads, $2.85. 

NEW YORK 

Anthracite market stimulated by cold and storms. Do- 
mestic coals easy but in good demand. Steam grades strong. 
Bituminous active with Pittsburgh grades being offered here. 
Many export inquiries. 

Anthracite—Colder weather and storms early in the week 
stimulated the hard coal situation and the market has tight- 
ened up. Deliveries were for a time somewhat delayed. 
Wholesale dealers received many inquiries as to the outlook 
but were able to reassure their customers. Efforts to increase 
the movement from the mines met with no more success than 
last week. 

The companies are easy on all domestic coals. Stove is 
moving slowly, dealers being asked to take mixed cargoes 
where this size is wanted. There is plenty of egg to meet 
all demands and chestnut is easy. No pressure is being 
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brought to bear on individual coals which are apparently 
well sold up. The steam grades are strong. Pea is easy 
and commanding full circular. All small grades are com- 
manding full prices, the low ash coals being practically sold 
out. Very little No. 2 buckwheat is to be had at the upper 
ports. 

Reports from along the line are encouraging. Most deal- 
ers are fairly well supplied but there is complaint of poor 
deliveries by the railroads. Demand from New England con- 
tinues heavy. There is much anxiety over the high water 
rates and it is predicted that buyers will soon order ship- 
ments direct from the mines. This will help to relieve the 
situation at Tidewater. 

Quotations, f.o.b., gross tons, at Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken ss sae sede ee SOTO $5.10 

Wie: sid cs wee: ee DO $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5 .35@5.35 
Stove: <5. 2 css sone 5.30 5.30@5.30 5,35 5.35@5.35 
ChestnutinS aoe. tees §.55 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.55@5.60 
PGR. ....0 seven eee 3.50 3.45@3.50 3.55 3.50@8.55 
Buckwheat asome. sees 210) 2.45@2.75 2.80 2.45@2.80 
Rice. . Sa AD. dee On er 2.25 1.95@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
Barley nanccl ane eee 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market is active and prices 
have advanced from 35c. to 50c. over last week, due to the 
slow delivery. Offers to ship Pittsburgh high volatile coal at 
$1.25 f.0.b. mines have been received by many local dealers 
but no orders have been reported as yet. 

There has been no improvement in the congestion and 
many shippers have boats tied up at the docks waiting for 
deliveries. This has caused an increased shortage of bottoms 
and also an advance in the harbor freight rates, quota- 
tions going as high as 35c. 

There is not much quibbling over prices or quality in ne- 
gotiations on free coals. Contract holders continue to take 
their full allowance and more when they can. There is 
sufficient coal at the docks to meet urgent demands but it 
is nearly all contracted for, very little free coal being offered. 
Slack is quoted at $1.50 to $1.60. 

Current quotations on the various grades, 
tons, at Tidewater follow: 


f.o.b. gross 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $4.30@4.55 $4.30@4.55 $4.30@4.55 $2.75@3.00 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.80@4.00 3.80@4.00 3.80@4.00 2.25@2.50 
Clearfield: 
Medium). ansntaa. oon 6) O44: OF ms 80 4: 0b mmm anne 2 25@2.50 
Ordinary c.cscGe...- a oe, 200i or 0@4, 20 ere 2.15@2.40 
Broad Top Mountain “2... 06 denen cow aes serene eine seein re 2.25@2.50 
Cambria County: 
South: Morksiee. eres 3 80@4200" Fe SRR ee eee 2.25@2.50 
Nanty Glowekae. cee see S04. OD wae here ean eee 2 .25@2.50 
Barnesporo gerne sora COA AO0 We ian an ae Oe eee 2.25@2.50 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning......... Terre, 3.80@4.00 3.89@4.00 2 25@2.50 
Moediumiseeenn cocaine 3 75@4.00 3.75@4.00 3.75@4.00 2 25@2.50 
‘Latrobevsn. anes eee 3 55@3.70 a aes LOE AT ee, 2 00@2.15 
Greensburgseee see S 65(@3280 Cee. oc eee ee 2.00@2.15 
Westmoreland........ SSO OS LTOD 4 Tee a ea ee 1.80@2.00 
West Virginia Fairmont 2 3 30@3.40 3 30@3 40 1 50@1.60 
Pairmont mine-ruti.n ease oe 3 39@3.40 3 30@3 40 1 50@1.60 
Steam ...icsocdey ssa ser eee e wise le 0008.69 6s Fos 6a en UUCmrO 
Western’ Maryland 2) 4p ee 8 55@3.70 3.55@3.70 2 00@2.15 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite brisk with particularly strong demand for 
buckwheat and rice and heavy orders for pea. Chestnut also 
beginning to move and broken shows a substantial increase. 
Bituminous prices touch the $2 mark with the demand still 
on the increase. 

Anthracite—The cold weather and storms have opened up 
the anthracite trade in full blast and the situation shows 
indications of continued activity for some time to come. If 
railroad facilities permit, December tonnage records will no 
doubt be broken as the trade will gather still greater mo- 
mentum as the season advances. The dealer trade and man- 
ufacturers are now taking energetic measures to cover their 
requirements and this condition will shortly spread to do- 
mestic consumers. But in spite of the strong technical po- 
sition of the market, there is still a pernicious price-cutting 
being carried on in certain quarters. 

Pea coal continues the leader, individuals now obtain- 
ing $2.50 and the tax on this grade, as compared with $1.75 
last summer. The $2 and tax price, at which the big com- 
panies have protected customers, is probably one of the big- 
gest bargains the trade has known for a number of years. 

Broken coal continues brisk at $3.25 on contracts and $3.50 
in the spot market, both including the tax. The companies 
have notified their customers that this grade will be ad- 
vanced 10c. on Jan. 1, when the current contract expires, so 
that buyers are urging as rapid deliveries as possible. Egg 
coal is the only weak size, individuals having been compelled 
to make concessions of 15 to 25c. off the $3.75 circular price on 
ears standing at the mines without orders. Stove continues 
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strong at the full circular of $4.90 and the tax, and there is 
apparently little surplus of this grade available. 

The outstanding development of the week has undoubtedly 
been the .impressive advance of the steam coals which are 
now commanding the full circular, even on the _ storage 
grades. The steam sizes have apparently been carried up with 
the rapid advance in bituminous coal, with which they are 
in competition, and with hundreds of thousands of tons in 
storage, the increased demand is more than welcome. The 
call for buckwheat has been so heavy that many orders are 
still unfilled, and rice coal, which has been dragging behind 
for so long, is now moving with no trouble. 

The announcement of an increase in prices on the new 
contracts, effective Jan. 1, was another important develop- 
ment of the week, and has caused a marked hesitancy on 
the part of buyers, so that negotiations on this business are 
behind a normal season. 

The circular prices per gross ton at the mines for line 
shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken.... $3.50 $4.75 Peat. dhe ee $2.50 $3.25 

HERERO alanies v nifn''es © (ae ne Sieger etal ow Buckwheat.......... 1.50 2.25 

Goad c.teckrs alerate «fete 4.00 5.00 Rice. 2 oi.c vekon aes So meno 

Chestnuts. sa sees 4.15 8.25 Barley sccad. on eee .50° 1.50 
Bituminous—The demand for coal is increasing at such a 
rate that some big consumers are sending their purchasing 


representatives to the mining regions. Brokers and specula- 
tive interests are active and it is nothing for a car of coal, 
after reaching destination, to pass through three or four 
hands before it reaches the ultimate consumer. In addition to 
the rapidly increasing local demand there is a growing de- 
mand for coal from the New England territory via rail be- 
cause water freights have advanced to such a point that 
it is more advantageous to get shipments by rail. Prices have 
gone steadily upward and the $2 price has been recorded for 
four or five of the different grades. There is hardly any 
- foreign trade outside of that contracted for some time ago. 
While prices for the local trade are only quoted for prompt 
acceptance, often changing over night, the following table 
will give an idea of the average, prevailing up to date, per 
gross ton at mines: 


Georges Creek Biz Vein.. $2.20@2.30 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.60@1.70 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.25@2.30 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 2.00@2.15 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.20@1.30 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 2.00@2.10 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.45@1.55 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.90@2.00 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.35@1.45 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.20@1.30 


BALTIMORE 


Car supply occasionally down to 25% requirements. Ves- 
sel freight rates at prohibitive levels. Practically no coal at 
Tide. Heavy snow complicates retail situation. 

With the Baltimore & Ohio, Western Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania supplying at times, less than 25% car requirements 
at the mines, coal has been growing steadily scarcer at the 
terminals. The supply at Tide here occasionally falls off to 
practically nothing. Many coals are selling at big ad- 
vances over what they would bring at the mines if cars 
could be supplied. Some of the railroads such as the Erie 
and Lehigh Valley have sent their own equipment to mines 
on the Baltimore & Ohio to obtain coal for their own use. 
Where coal is bought on a basis insuring early delivery 
prices are substantially higher. 

Quotations, while changing from day to day, are about as 
follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein eee $3.68 Ordinary mine run $1.65 $3.13 
Geo. Crk. Vyeons ZA oes Ordinary %....... 1.80 3.28 
Clearfield. . 1.90 3.08 Ordinary slack.... 125 2.68 
South Fork. . 1:95 3.13 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe.. 1.85 3.03 run. sii 1.90 3.38 
Somerset ‘(best) . 1.90 3.08 Low sulphur 3 2.00 3.48 
Somerset (good) .. 1.80 2.98 Low sulphur 
guematontsg: ee 2400. soc ls BlaCkio: - tees. 1.30 rete fe} 

TOSHOPT Ueki ca: 1.80 2.98 * 

Miller Vein....... 1.90 3.08 F. 0. b., outside Capes. 


The retail situation has been complicated by the heavy fall 
of snow on Monday and Tuesday. This caused an increased 
pressure for deliveries of anthracite and dealers were forced 
to draw more heavily on reserve stocks than they desired. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Dumpings for week fair. Vessel tonnage scarce and rates 
high. Concessions on prompt tonnages. 


Dumpings over Hampton Roads piers for the week have 
been fair. Bunkering has been rather light. The accumula- 
tion at Tidewater is above normal and demand light, es- 
pecially on the New River and Pocahontas coals. On high 
volatiles there seems to be some improvement and some small 
quantities of gas coal have moved foreign during the week. 
There is some scarcity of high volatile grades at Tidewater 
due to the usual*demand at about this time in the West. 
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While the regular circular is being quoted it is believed that 
prompt coal can be bought at 10 to 15e. off. Prices on high 
volatile range from $2.55 to $2.65. 

During the last few weeks householders here have been 
offered a new fuel in the form of briquettes for domestic 
use. The promoters claim that they are smokeless and odor- 
less, give 50% more heat and are much cheaper than coal. 
It is understood that they will sell at about $6 per ton against 
$7.50 for Pennsylvania anthracite. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 





‘Nov. 13 





Railroad Nov. 20 Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Dee. 11 
Norfolk & Western.... 133,329 100,598 118,065 116,450 87,726 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 70,282 67,209 93,924 81,875 70,535 
Virginian: ne eee 72,888 39,485 54,591 41,386 52,247 

Totals...nrancmentece 276,499 207 ,292 266,580 239,711 210,508 


TUNER GENCE OSOACOENAER CEST ORO ESO SNA ESAUEAAONDOEAL ODEO EAA EAC EEA EERE EAAEERAS EEA ERCCEAA EEO UEAEUATEASERATEETAESOU SSA DEAEOURAUEEOUESSUDEMSERAUORA OES OPED EOEUEESECSEOTEOACEEUD EAU SRE SEO SESU ESO SRNO DORAL EEE pe: 


Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 
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OCEAN CHKARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 

G.E. Wal- Buenos Mar Caspio Barcelona 1,632 

cott Aires _ 1,388 Mar Cor Italy 2,059 
C. Davenport Porto Rico 1,157 Gov. Powers Porto Rico 1,578 
Wm. C. May Cartagena 607 5.30 A. W. Bar- 
D. G. Cressy Porto Rico 726 bour Porto Rico 1,171 
Isthmian Rio Janeiro 3,463 V. A. Bough- ae 

ton ba 1,909 
VIRGINIA Bygland Bocas del 

Platea River Plate 1,956 12.60 Toro 1,464 
M. W. Bow- Buenos y 

en Aires 1,907 
R. W. Clark Bermuda 437 3.75 





VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Dec. 10: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
L. Bossert? Bermuda 842 Siam Buenos Aires 2,293 
Ades : a be Kaministigua® 2,800 

erwindmoor avana ,000 
Eliofoli2 Genoa 5,094 PHILADELPHIA 
H. A. Stone* Cienfuegos 1,993 Storfond Havana 
Antares? Vera Cruz 2,500 Rio Colorado Rio Janeiro 
A. Barbour? San Juan 1,782 St. Joseph Savona 
Negus Sagua le Grande 
: NEWPORT NEWS E. H. Blake Bermuda 

Frankrig* Havana 2,090 St. Gothard Havana 
Hubert® — Para 382 F. J. Lisman Antilla 
R. B. White Gardenas 600 Eurasia Savona 


’ Castner, Curran and Bullitt, Inc. 2? Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
4 Smokeless Fuel Co. * Berwind White. 
Ches. and Ohio Coal Agency. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Since last report the Greek Steamer ‘“Platea,”’ about 5,000 
tons coal capacity, December loading, was chartered from 
Virginia to a Lower Plate port at $12.60, with 500 tons per day 
discharge at 30c., and we have another boat offered on these 
terms. There is an active demand for steamers for Cuban and 
West Indian ports and we have recently closed a number of 
boats on terms quoted below. The only coal that we are 
moving for Mediterranean ports is on steamers that we are - 
chartering on time charter. About $22.80 is now offered on 
grain to the west coast of Italy, and vessel owners seem 
to prefer grain to coal on the same basis of freight. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


3 Baker Whiteley 
®° Ches. and Ohio Coal and Coke Co.. is 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana: <s.c.emeeae $3.00@3.25 Bermuda...............$4.00@ 4.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 82504, 00). Vera Cruze. soi corse 5.50@ 6 00 
Cienfuegoseas seer ences. BLOG e, OO CAMDICOs skueelbe nemo 5.50@ 6.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 4.75@5.00 Rio. eee ec ovens, Kies nome 12.00@12 60 
St. Lucia eer e ee 4.75@5.00 Santos* ...............12 00@13.20 
St. Thomasine eet .20)4,00) Montevideoo......2.2.. 12.60@10.80 
Barbados............... 4.75@5.00 Buenos Aires or La Platat12.60@13.20 
Kingstonc css eeeheee: 4.25 Rosario. . ....13.20@14.40 
Curacadi mewn gue en 4.50 West Coast of Italy.. . 22.60@24.00 
Santiago:.3. 3 4.00@4.25 Barcelona**, .. .., 20.40@21.60 
Guantanamo............ 4.00@4.25 Valparaiso or Callao... 12.00@13.00 
Demerara. . 6.50@7.00 Marseilles..... ee 20.40@21.60 


* Comicnoes paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for baodunt + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain end the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 
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OHIO VALLEY 


COUT eee eee 
PITTSBURGH 


Inquiry for Pittsburgh coal at Seaboard, 
tinues. Line demand good. Slack higher. 


ernereen 


UU 
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Car searcity con- 


As a result of the heavy demand for coal in the Hast, it 
was positively asserted on excellent authority that $1.75 
had been bid for Pittsburgh coal where the seller could as- 
sure immediate shipment by furnishing car number at the 
time the business was negotiated. With the car supply con- 
tinuing very short it has not been possible to accept much of 
this business, but it is understood that some shippers have 
been able to take up some of these offers in the case of a 
few cars. The full quota of empty cars has not returned to 
the coal mines upon the closing of Lake navigation, just as 
was expected in some quarters. 

Domestic trade has improved considerably and there is a 
moderately good movement to retail dealers. There con- 
tinues to be an excellent demand from manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and perhaps a slight increase. The market is 
not suffering particularly from the cessation of Lake ship- 
ments, as to mine-run and screened coal, while as to slack 
there is naturally a further stiffening. Prompt slack is now 
bringing very close to the mine-run basis and in some quart- 
ers predictions are made that eventually the two descriptions 
will sell at practically the same level. 

We quote free coal as follows: Slack, $1@1.05; nut, $1.15; 
mine-run, $1.15@1.20; %-in., $1.25@1.385; 1%-in., $1.35@1.45; 
on contract to Apr. 1. Slack, $1@1.10; nut, $1.25; mine-run, 
$1.25@1.35; %-in., $1.85@1.40; 1%-in., $1.45@1.55,.per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Marked activity in bituminous and the supply is short. 
Searcity of men and ¢ars. Fictitious prices being quoted. 

Bituminous—The demand exceeds the supply everywhere 
and there is no surplus coal. Allegheny Valley grades are 
difficult to get and prices are past any sort of intelligent 
quoting. Shippers generally advise making a nominal quo- 
tation only, as it is often purely a matter of getting the 
coal. Slack is sometimes bringing prices that would have 
seemed extravagant a month ago. One shipper estimates that 
the Buffalo market proper has advanced 25c. An out-of-town 
jobber is reported to have bought a block of coal here that 
he sold in New England at 35c. advance. As a rule the Al- 
legheny Valley mines are out of slack and will not quote on 
it. Pittsburgh slack is not so scarce and it may not give 
out. 

Quotations are made with a certain reservation, especially 


as regards Allegheny Valley coal, as follows: 
Aliegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Waray e's 5s, 2 Sit her sisters edarete tee ce et Peleieae 0% $2.80 $2.60 $2.55 
SoAree-quarter. oie «sci Wiens sos ole vs sienee 2.65 De4Q © 0 Bes 
IMIG TUT. nis cekte aise ohetealene aaeieepom eee 2200 2.30 2.30 
DIRCLES, Seton ss ga SRR ne Lena eran reas 2.15 2.15 2.30 


Quotations are f.o.b. cars at Buffalo or the Niagara bridges 
and per short ton except east of Rochester or Kingston, Ont. 

Consumers of bituminous are now sending in nervous tele- 
grams, urging dispatch on the part of shippers, much as an- 
thracite buyers commonly do in December. 

Anthracite—There is some improvement in the demand, 
and with the coming of snow the trade ought to show more 
life. Should Canadian activity increase the shippers would be 
satisfied, though there is not much prospect of regaining the 
lost tonnage. As the season progresses the prospect of mak- 
ing up the loss becomes more remote though sales are fairly 
good. Chestnut is very scarce, but egg is abundant. The 
independent shippers are getting full circular prices and are 
predicting a premium in certain sections soon. Locally, the 
trade is only fair, though domestic consumers have not 
stocked up much yet. 

The Lake season is practically closed The December ship- 
ments are about as heavy as in any previous season, being 
104,126 net tons. That the entire amount has been less than 
for the season of 1914 is only because unloading space has 
not been available, owing to the large amount left over last 
spring. 

COLUMBUS 

Steam business continues to improve. Domestic trade a 
trifle slow. Prices are generally well maintained. 

The best feature of the trade is the increased demand for 
steam sizes in sympathy with the general expansion in man- 
ufacturing. Steel plants are buying well and railroads are 
taking a larger tonnage both for immediate use and for stor- 
age purposes. Shortage of cars is having its effect on the 
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trade and many factories which formerly depended on West 
Virginia mines are looking to Ohio for steam grades. The 
car shortage is the most pronounced on West Virginia roads. 

Domestic business is a trifle slow following a rush of 
orders due to the lower temperatures. Dealers have placed 
orders for immediate shipment and are going slow in taking 
on extra business. Retail prices have advanced; Pocahontas 
lump is now selling at $4.75 and Hocking lump at $3.50. 
Anthracite business is slowly increasing in central Ohio ter- 
ritory. 

The Lake trade is now over and arrangements are being 
made for the coming year. Operators generally predict a 
better Lake trade in 1916 than in 1915. It is believed that the 
tonnage on the docks of the upper Lake ports will be used 
up completely during the winter leaving a deficiency, com- 
pared with the spring of 1915. 


Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short tons are as 

follows: 
Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump............... $1.60 $165.9 9s... eee 

Inch and aiquarterse se aceite es 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 

Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.35 1°40 ee are 1.35 

IN bs ota ee cee ee nea 1 os 1. 3008 Siercee 1526 

Mine-run'sascenns « C.aeadciie b chersaeete AS 1.20 1.05 TMG) 

Nut; peacand slack. 422.5. s.-).= sl .90 95 80 .80 

Coarse wlackic. aye Scene .80 .85 .70 .70 

CLEVELAND 
Eastern demand seems to be affecting this region. Prices 


are unaccountably higher. The retail trade slowing up. 


The trade here is having no difficulty getting all it needs, 
but fine coal prices are higher, due to the larger demand from 
the East and from the steel industry. The shutting off of 
Lake shipping has also curtailed the production of fine coal 
and this is felt distinctly. Operators have refused orders for 
coal for this district because of the higher market in other 
directions. 

The retail trade is over the first rush, having taken in the 
initial fall orders, and is now waiting for the steady business 
that marks the winter, with now and then a spurt, due to 
cold weather. Ohio fine coals are coming into this market 
now; coarse grades are confined to Ohio coals and domestic 
sizes of smokeless. Youghiogheny does not come into this 
market very much, but jobbers are buying for out-of-town 
trade at quotations. The Pocahontas coarse coal market ir 
weak, due to the fact that New England shipments are cur. 
tailed by a shortage of coastwise tonnage and operators are 
forced to sell where they can. 


Jobbers are paying the following prices f.o.b. Cleveland 
per short ton: 


Poca- Youghio- 

hontas gheny Bergholz Wainwright No. 8 
Kreicht:p.ecseh $1.45 $1.00 $0.70 $0.70 ; $0.91) 
LAM x... 3.20.5 \ Sheee ee eee fe Py: one 
Tati, , Gita ewe erchiina ee  ee 2.30. bes aan, oe re 
Lamp, 1 pine ere eee 2.30 B31) "2.30 2.05 
Lump, 2°10 s.etuee ena pene 2.20 2.00 2.10 1.95 
Lump, 3 anes. Ge ociee e e e 2.40 #4 
We. nisin Bj 2D Betis | pale a atteet nok a ee ohn ps 
Mine runsae er 2.40 De Lis 1.90 sae 1.90 
Slack: 3 Gea era. Leeene eee 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.90 

TOLEDO 
Domestic grades quiet but steam business active. Naviga- 


tion closed. 


The domestic market has been a little off owing largely 
to unfavorable weather conditions. There seems to be some- 
thing of a surplus of this grade. Steam coal is generally 
strong so far as egg and slack is concerned. Lump is more of 
a drug on the market and Pocahontas lump is down to $2. 
Some of the dealers claim to be getting this price but there 
are some offerings as low as $1.80. Large steam consumers doa 
not seem to be over supplied although all are carrying aver: 
age stocks. The navigation season has officially closed but 
there are still a few boats moving, cleaning up the stocks on 
the local docks. 

The Hocking Valley Railroad Co., it is announced is plan-+ 
ning to spend $250,000 in extensions of its Toledo dock yard 
on the Hast Side. Millions are to be spent in double track. 
ing this road between Toledo and Columbus. With the com- 
pletion of a connecting link between the C. & O., and the 
Hocking in 1916, it is estimated that additional room will 
be needed as will also additional yard facilities at Wal- 
bridge. 

DETROIT 

Steam coal buying continues steady. 


mestic coal shows slight improvement, 
Shippers pay higher rate for boats, 


Demand for do- 
Anthracite quiet. 


Bituminous—Regularity of orders, even though sales are 
not particularly large, is a steadying influence in the market. 
Small sizes are the most active and shortest in supply. Ege 
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coal is the slowest size though there has been no reduc- 
tion in price or large accumulation of stocks. The domestic 
market has improved due to the continued low temperatures. 
Car shortage appears more acute on certain Pennsylvania 
lines in Pennsylvania, than on any of the Ohio roads. Sales 
of consignment coal are now being made on vractically the 
same basis as mines prices. 


Anthracite—The trade is fairly active on chestnut. Some 
shippers have difficulty disposing of the larger sizes they are 
obliged to take in order to obtain enough chestnut for their 
needs. , 


Lake Trade—With only a few days of the navigation sea- 
son remaining shippers are showing considerable anxiety to 
get boats. Rates of 75c. a ton are being paid on small car- 
goes. Some vessel owners are offering boats at a $1 rate but 
contracts have not been made and the expiration of the in- 
surance limit at midnight, Dec. 12 leaves very few freighters 
available. 

CINCINNATI 


Improved sentiment, with better demand and firm prices. 
More cars and colder weather. 


There is a more optimistic feeling in the trade though 
without any tangible improvement. More wintry weather 
has appeared resulting in greater strength on the domestic 
grades while the steam market has also been strong. Both 
nut and slack and mine-run have participated in the im- 
provement. Slightly better car supply at the mines is also 
reported, the average supply now being about four days, 
as compared with three days and less a short time ago. 
The market will be stronger as the winter advances. 


* LOUISVILLE 
Winter demand has greatly stimulated the domestic mar- 
ket. Operations at the mines are generally on a larger scale 
and the supply of labor will apparently prove equal to re- 
quirements. Steam coals are in continued good demand and 
reflect the improved industrial conditions. Prices show little 
if any change. 
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Anxiety concerning supplies over the holidays causes a 
heavy buying movement and sharp advance in the prompt 
market. Production and shipments slightly increased. 


Conditions in the pig-iron market make it certain that 
all furnaces capable of operating will be blown in, as pig 
iron prices have been advancing sharply, but the advances 
may be due chiefly to there being no means of increasing out- 
put, and hence there can be no material increase in coke con- 
sumption. With so many byproduct plants to be completed in 
the next six months the coke outlook is particularly blue 
since beehive coke will be correspondingly released. 

Anxiety over the increasing car shortage and the possi- 
bility of interruptions over the holiday period created a spec- 
tacular advance in the coke ‘market the early part of the 
week. Sales of prompt furnace coke have been made at 
$2.50, while rumors of a $3 figure were heard and prompt 
foundry coke sold as high as $3.75. We quote prompt furnace 
$2.50@3 and prompt foundry at $3.25@3.75; contract furnace, 
six months, $2.35W2.50; year, $2.25@2.35; contract foundry, 
$3@3.25, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 4 at 437,- 
251 tons, an increase of 4,910 tons, and shipments at 439,165 
tons, an increase of 4,081 tons. 


Buffalo—The market is a trifle dull. There was a slight 
falling off in the price last week, caused by reaction from 
over-booming the trade. The market has recovered, prob- 
ably on account of car shortage. The consumption appears 
to increase. Prices for this market, f.o.b., range from $5 to 
$5.20 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $4.30 for stock 
coke. , 


Chicago—The coke market is brisk with the demand for 
furnace and foundry sizes unabated. Byproduct domestic 
sizes are also in better demand. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. 
ears Chicago, are as follows: Byproduct, foundry, $5.25@ 
5.75; byproduct, domestic, $4.75@4.95; Connellsville, $5.25@ 
5.75; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; gas coke, $4@4.25. 

St. Louis—Between domestic and industrial consumption, 
byproduct coke is enabled to maintain a fairly steady move- 
ment. Mild weather has checked sales for gas house. Very 
little demand for petroleum coke. The following prices pre- 
vail f.o.b. cars St. Louis: By-product (all sizes), $5; gas 
house (lump or egg), $4.25; petroleum, $6.25. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Weather more seasonable. Steam coal buying continues in 
steady volume. Domestic demand below expectations. Screen- 
ings strong. 


DOU 





Developments of the past week have shown pronounced 
evidence of strength in steam coals and screenings, while 
domestic buying has slacked off owing to lack of snappy cold 
weather. Retailers complain that buying by the public is 
still ‘n small lots, with little disposition to put in reserve 


stocks. Some concessions in spots have been made on coarse 
domestic sizes, but on the whole list prices are well sup- 
ported. The domestic trade is fair but not up to expectations, 


though the steam sizes are bullish at higher prices. 

Fine coal is likely to continue at* maximum prices unless 
severe wintry weather prevails for an appreciable period. 
Many operators and wholesalers refuse to quote on fine coal, 
and open shipments are sold quickly at high prices; it is felt 
that many industrial plants will have to pay higher prices 
than for a number of years. Operators are holding coarse 
coals at the mines rather than rush shipments into the mar- 
kets to be sacrificed at low prices. The smokeless market is 
still feeling the effects of the recent sacrifice of several 
hundred cars of smokeless lump and egg at mine-run prices; 
this is about the only real weak feature of the situation. 
The expected improvement in the car supply due to the re- 
lease of the equipment used for lake cargoes, has hardly had 
enough time to materialize, though it is noticeable that sup- 
ply is easier. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Indiana mines on full schedule, due to demand from rail- 
roads and industrial plants. Screenings prices higher. 
Weather still unfavorable to domestic trade. Car situation 
Satisfactory. 

Indiana has had no real winter weather as yet but most of 
the mines are making full time, due chiefly to the buying 
of railroads and industrial plants, many of which are stock- 
ing earlier than usual in preparation for the biennial wage 
conference. Screenings have strengthened and are command- 
ing 85c. in the open market for Nos. 5 and 6. The larger 
companies say they have very little to offer in their home ter- 
ritory. No. 4 1%4-in. steam coal sells at $1.40 f.0.b. mine and 
domestic lump at $1.50 for Nos. 5 and 6 and -$1.65 for No. 4. 
Many of the industrial plants, particularly steel concerns 
have sold far ahead and are taking no chances on their coal 
supply, which accounts for the large orders. The weather 
is against an active retail trade, but dealers are not com- 
plaining. 

CHICAGO 

Smokeless coals still demoralized. Sereenings advancing. 

Coarse steam shipments heavy. Anthracite quiet. 


Orders for Franklin County domestic sizes have been ar- 
riving in better volume lately. Williamson County coal is 
moving slowly, but at good prices, mostly to Northern points, 
shipments to the South having fallen off slightly. Screenings 
are in stronger demand, and No. 2 nut is taken freely. Fine 
coal is strong at about 80c. with future shipments quoted at 
85c. Saline domestic lump, egg and No. 1 nut are easy. 

Springfield domestic lump has been easy, but no sales are 
reported at less than $1.65. The demand for Springfield screen- 
ings from the Chicago district has been unusually heavy the 
past week. Egg coal seems to be in better demand than 
lump. 

Railroads are stocking increased quantities of Indiana 1% - 
in. steam lump. Less than the usual volume of Indiana coal 
is moving to Chicago. The demand for steam coals seems 
to come chiefly from Indiana factory towns. Mines are operat- 
ing every day, screenings are scarce and domestic-lump 
business is good. 

Smokeless is still in a poor position because of the recent 
dumping of a heavy tonnage of consignment coal in the 
Chicago market. Prepared sizes have sold as low as $1.65, 
and some mine-run has been sacrificed below $1.25; $2 on lump 
and egg, and $1.75 on nut in flat bottoms, with prices 15c. 
lower on hopper shipments are claimed to be the established 
prices at this time. Stocks of West Virginia smokeless 
coal are at the maximum, and the outlook is not promising. 
The situation is due to the closing of navigation, which caused 
an abnormal amount of Lake smokeless to be thrown into the 
Chicago market by rail at an unpropitious time, though it is 
thought that all this surplus coal has now been absorbed. 
Pennsylvania smokeless was but little affected by this state 
of affairs. Splint shows no life because prices continue too 
high to make shipments into this territory attractive. 
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A slight improvement is shown in the demand for anthra- 
cite, and orders for chestnut the last few days have reached 
Chicago in increasing volume. In many Illinois cities coke 
is now becoming the formidable competitor of anthracite. 
The increasing use of coke is causing many retail dealers 
to question the continued use of heavy coal-lifting machin- 
ery because of the light weight of coke as compared with 
anthracite, 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. mines: 


Williamson and Knox and 


lranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1. et: 75 By 60@1.75 $1.50@1.65 $1.40@1.60 $1.40@1.60 
Steam lump re aeGe 35 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 
2} and 3-in. 

lump..... arts 1.40@1.50 ae 1.30@1.45 

1j-in. lump. hed es 1.25@1.35 1. 20@1. 30 os ah 
Ege ....... 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.60 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.25 
NGS § yee at 1.60@1.65 .95@1.05 1. Oe: 10 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 1.65@1.75 pore 1.50 Be 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 ay 1.40 
No. I nut.. 1.65@1.75 We an er rey 5 
No. 2 nut.. 1.50 A ht A rd Bel 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 .85@1 00 .95@1.05 .85@1.05 
Screenings.. .T5qw .85 .70@ .75 .70@ 85 65@ .75 .75@ .85 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co, IX. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.65@1.75 $1.60@2.40 $1.40@2.25 $1.75@2 00 $1.75@1.85 
lj-in.lump. 1.30@1.40 ES , ae Fae 1.50@1.60 
Egg........ 1.60@1.75 1.35@2.00 1.40@2.25 1.70@2.00 1.00@1.10 
INiibavn ic eke eatets 


_ Whe, 1.25@1.60 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.60 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 os oa Sere Peta 
No. 2 nut.. 1.40@1.50 
Mine-run... 1.45 


1.10@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings. . 70@ .80 ai eee Wee z 


-70@ .80 -75@ .90 
ST. LOUIS 
Screenings advance still further. Standard grades slightly 


stronger. 


Screenings advanced another notch during the past week. 
Franklin and Williamson County screenings which were 
around 65 to 70c. are now strong at 75c. Standard and 
Staunton, which ranged last week from 55 to 60c. are now 
from 60 to 65ce. The Standard list is a trifle stronger in al- 
most all grades, but there is little movement of lump. The 
industrial situation is about the same. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines are on the following basis per short 
ton: 


- Frnk. Co. Wlmson.Co. Staunton Standard 
G-inl HumMpetecsit eh hehe ee $1.50@1.65 $1.50@1.65 $1.25 $1.15@1.25 
Sein: Mumip ois hace dikes See eee de a ek 2 a ei 1.15@1.25 
PAT ppl obec\o ant betray AMR ceo ane Un ane AS ike 1.15 1.00 
Bx6 OLE... ode ee ee wees LCST. OSs 1 40165 9 eee 95 
XG) CRE A. cinta atene eee eer eee Re anon te .85 
INioslpnitth... Hater dees Geb DU@ Leo! a0 aw ogmeeeene .85 
NiOM2: NUt.cheecstuciwe ses. 2 cOoGhl oUt Z(G) DOL ewan ete: 85 
ING2d washed emacs): pace we tee oe 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 ........ 
INO So WASHER ober oe we te ee ie 1 325@ 15.404 122501 5401) eee 
No: 3: washed Ses Sagecee bie eee D5 G25) ots @ 25 ae eee 
Nos washed: eter nee ee ee ee U1b@1025) Wb @1225 ieee 
NGS washed Me orien oak eter Pi fi) sto Sy ROG eee 
Sereenings a anaes ere HAs 15 .60@ .65 .60@ .65 


Freight Rates—Inner group, St. Louis, 57%c. Hast St. 
Louis, 37%c. Outer group, St. Louis, 72%c.; East St. Louis, 
57 Ye. 

DULUTH 

Mild weather affects the trade. Only a fair amount of 
coal moving. Prices firm.. Lake shipping practically over. 

The absence of any really cold weather caused a rather 
sluggish movement on all the prepared sizes of bituminous 
coal. Hand-to-mouth buying prevails to a large extent. Very 
little coal was received during the week, many of the boats 
having been laid up for the winter and navigation is now 
practically over. Prices remain very firm, no deviation from 
circular being reported. Quotations per short ton, f.o.b. 
cars at Duluth docks are as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
AUN? asiss co ete $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock tun .sicnes 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.25 
Egg,stoveand nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 DAA PLY 2.55 


There has been very little life to the anthracite ‘rade due 
to the extremely mild weather, and the trade is anxiously 
awaiting a drop in the temperature that \, ‘NU yiudoubtedly 
create an influx of orders. Prices are as follows per short 
ton f.o.b. docks: Nut, $7.10, stove and egg, $6.85, pea $5.55 and 
buckwheat, $4. 

KANSAS CITY 

Steam demand is somewhat heavier and colder weather has 
quickened the domestic trade. Selling has been heavier than 
for some time past and mines in the Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas fields are working steadily. No increases 
have been asked, although some mine owners have been 
forced to go into the open market to obtain supplies. A 
tendency is noted among concerns using fuel oil to change 
back to coal as a result of the present high prices that have 
greatly forced up fuel oil. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS= 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


SECC eee eee 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 

The shipments of anthracite for November 1915 as re- 
ported amounted to 6,297,215 long tons, which establishes a 
new record for November shipments for the region. The 
largest previous November shipments were in 1911, when 6,- 
193,314 tons were sent to market. The largest shipments in 
any one month were in October 1912, when they totaled 6,665,- 
321 tons. These figures were closely approached by the ship- 
ments of October 1914, which amounted to 6,664,476 tons. 
Compared with November 1914 the shipments last month 
showed an increase of 368,929 tons, and compared with Oc- 
tober of this year they exhibit a decrease of 208,677 tons. 


TIDEWATER STOCKS 
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Tons Tons 
Port Readingese, emt 44/040: ) Port Johnson .c..eee ee en 21,954 
Port Richmondes. seace ee 153,970, South’ Amboy. ...ee scene 306,058 
Greenwich.. soe... een 8,006 Perth Amboy............. 53,868 
Ganton Pierssoem ohn Meme 3,015 —_—— 
Hlizabethportisas... sace- ees 19,450 Total ciesrossisie pin che pee 610,661 


Shipments for November and the first ten months of 1914- 
15 were as follows: 











November———— 10 Months 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

Phila. & Reading........ 1,163,851 1,082,344 10,358,940 11,043,952 
Lehigh Valley c....25 5.0 1,190,103 1,139,467 11,904,105 12,081,410 
Cént: AR IRSOfaN cece 762,140 761,897 7,294,834 8,214,332 
Del. Lack. & West...:... 971,389 881,645 8,651,189 9,010,438 
Del, cox Uuasouee... cee 694,386 638,892 7,365,989 6,671,589 
Pennsylvaniaern . «see ee 616,190 595,819 5,487,151 5,904,737 
FUUIG o/c ee ee eos 696,890 622,154 7V;221,507, 7,565,548 
Ont. & Western......... 202,266 206,068 1,898,453 2,148,337 

6,297,215 5,928,286 60,182,218 62,640,343 


NORFOLK, & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during November and the past four months in short 
tons: 


August September October November 
Pocahontas Field........ 1,721,578 1,620,862 1,720,613 1,482,015 
Tug River District...... 337,585 354,981 375,743 339,154 
Thacker District........ 227,312 230,198 264,619 268,299 
Kenova District.. aya 80,152 89,921 95,438 92,587 
Clinch Valley District. . 151,804 144,234 142,187 118,553 


Other N. & W. Territory. 4,239 3,798 4,636 5,277 





Total N. & W. Fields.. 2,522,665 2,443,494 2,603,236 2,305,885 
Williamson & Pond Creek 89,785 87,152 95,188 90,052 
Tug Riverm@cyedika eee) eee 60,050 57,039 
All other railroads...... 348,124 324,913 268,762 245,730 

Grand totaleeys. spre 2,960,574 2,855,559 3,027,236 2,698,706 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for September, 1914-15, and 
for the nine months ending September, 1913-14-15, in long 
tons: 


Nine Months 





September ———. —— 





Imports: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Anthracite, total.. 2,355 134 836 18,257 2,524 
Bituminous, total 128,771 126,282 1,035,887 990,284 1,077,799 

United Kingdom 102 500 4,597 8,410 16,110 
Canada’. shia 101,646 111,000 828,013 771,158 869,634 
AEN en obpeR Somes. 5 90 5,200 79,075 44,539 62,119 
Australia....... 26,933 9,578 121,386 164,124 127,356 
Other countries. ........ 4 2,816 2,053 2,580 
Coke 4... sah eee 16,977 2,982 58,838 83,980 36,602 

Exports 

Anthracite total. . 395,088 289,790 3,173,002 3,062,057 2,594,754 
Canada. 389,213 276,583 3,119,522 3,017,158 2,538,305 
Argentina a mae: Ome eee L34 esa ieee 2,469 
Brazil .c.ccceee GAS Re chi L Meier 6 2,415 
Uruguay sks 58 PE ee are Oar an ee 605 
Other countries. 5,869 13,073 53,480 44,893 50,960 

ee 

Bituminous total. 1,857,520 1,832,977 13,793,963 10,902,780 12,421,560 
Gai Ly: <<: ee eee ee 324,925) GNC me Be eee 2,348,870 
Canada... teneee 1,202,930 944,800 10,283,998 7,241,856 5,682,455 
Panama cones 23,166 59,969 387,582 214,131 389,419 
Mexico. Maree 42,312 21,787 397,753 257,380 238,033 
Cubac.s Grate 97,787 109,269 983,392 793,898 843,805 
West Indies.... 64,099 44,835 464,645 479,923 353,440 
Argentina...... 55,567 56,305 55,877 193,786 719,019 
Brazil... see 45,846 61,223 211,045 201,071 544,194 
Uruguay... : 4/929 4275 5,163 61,443 «135,065 
Other countries. 320,884 205,589 1,004,508 1,459,292 1,167,260 

Total coal..... 2,252,608 2,122,767 16,966,965 13,964,837 15,016,314 
Cokes. esha 673,372 651,788 5,763,584 5,711,948 5,678,815 
Bunker coal..... 28,510 59,395 662,863 485,171 573,084 


LAKE SHIPMENTS . 
Anthracite shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
for November amounted to 233,708 tons, and bituminous was 
1,343,248. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


*#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Supplemental Notes 
Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 
1598—New Orleans, La.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (pp. 736, 957), which provides for furnishing the 
Public Belt Railroad Commission with approximately 8,000 
tons of coal, as follows: 





Price 
Company Coal per Ton 

Wat COV LO! G1 COnt=. 0 es Soe SIpSeys, Cla. ovate «ss nvalne $3.15 
Wis Gs ROI cea GO. & sae sy.) slerere Sipsey washed nut....... 2.85 
WVestaisentucr veOoal CO vs a. MING=PUNM. 405 ...c/s egies oom mare 2.57% 
Warrior Black Creek Co.....Screened lump .......... 3.05 
Warrior Black Creek Co.....Washed pea and slack.... 2.75 
Andrauees © Oa) GO. Na ts ts a EnSineslumps cast - aan 2.50 
Robtaeetyvams.Coal Co.:.... Pratt. 2.6. FCT CRON. ©: ARERR 2.72 
ROMY ams Coal Co......eratt miné-run® ......4. 2.93 
Slo SRO TI eras CONS fhe ere cace NEDICSULCOnghetats a (state +0 2 aes 2.90 
iA GEE LITI NEC Ove cis oles ete VLLTLO=PUM IWS 6 cs: cease sors wets 2.15 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. Co....Washed steam nut...... 2.90 
FUOCH MEMO: CO cette en<\s siecle os G=lITT WaSHed*t Seer. o> . ocr tale 2.85 
RUOU LEE ORY GOe sd telds os Zicls) sae ios SEIT ee Wii SILC CG Searsrels sss cena 2olD 
Pic mntem Lem aT SEOs MC OME rie (ERE LCCS [ray vase alers ont! Sie. s ‘s. svsimes 2.70 
New Orleans Coal Co. .......Washed nut and slack... 2.60 
COronaweosl and tron Cows. NO. 2 TUMDP 8 ccc. scien 2.65 
Corona Cos! ana iron Co.,..Locomotive nut ....:...5 2.60 
ML Worado, Coal Co. a. a5 «). Tey Certo tapes, o\.6. 9 eis et ails: Gehopopeae 2.99 


lJagger Creek. *From Dixiana, Ala. *Black Creek washed. 


‘Mine-run. 
Address Secy. F. H. Joubert, Public Belt Railroad Com., 


Municipal Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


1603—Krumroy Station, Ohio—Awards on this contract (p. 
737), which provides for furnishing the Springfield Lake Sani- 
torium with approximately 15,000 tons of coal, will not be 
made until Jan. 1. Address Secy. F. L. Allen, Bd. of Trustees, 
Springfield Lake Sanitorium, Canton, Ohio. 

1622—Spokane, Wash.—There were only two bids submitted 
on this contract (p. 787), which provides for furnishing the 
City Government with coal. The Diamond Ice and Fuel Co. 
bid $4.75 per ton for Carbondale slack and $5.45 per ton for 
mine-run, while the Crows Nest Pass Co. bid $4.80 on slack 
and $5.35 for mine-run. The contract involves approximately 
600 tons for use at the various city institutions. It is under- 
stood that there is considerable controversy over the contract, 
and no award has as yet been made. Address Purchasing 
Agent, City of Spokane, Spokane, Wash. 

1677—Chiecago, Ill.—No awards have as yet been made on 
this contract (p. 912), which provides for furnishing the City 
Pumping Station with coal during the ensuing year, and it is 
now understood that the city will continue taking coal on the 
old contract for the next three months, provision for such an 
extension being embodied in that agreement. Address Comr. 
of Pub. Works L. E. McGann, Room 406, City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


1718S—Robesonia, Penn.—The distribution of requirements 
on this contract (p. 998), which covers the purchases of the 
Robesonia Iron Co., are as follows, per annum: At the Robe- 
sonia, 2,400 tons of bituminous, 1,500 tons of anthracite and 
60,000 tons of furnace coke; at Miners Village, 2,400 tons of 
bituminous. Address Supt. S. B. Patterson, Robesonia, Penn. 


New Business 


Volume and page number in pareninesis at the end of an item™indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 


1747—New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received until 2 p.m. 
Dec. 20, for furnishing and delivering approximately 3,000,000 
lb. of buckwheat No. 2, and 500,000 1b. of egg coal alongside 
of dock at the Asphalt Plant between 90th and 91st St. and 
East River. The contract is to expire on Apr. 1. Address 
Commissioner of Public Works, Room 2032, Municipal Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. (No. 605, Vol. 7, pp. 795, 918.) 

1748—Mansfield, Ohio—The Mansfield Sheet and Tin Plate 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
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ing approximately 30,000 tons of Ohio %4-in. steam coal. De- 
liveries are made by B. & O. R.R. Address Pres. W. H. 


Davey, the Mansfield Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


1749—Mt. Vernon, Ill—The Citizens Gas, Electric and 
Heating Co. is receiving bids for furnishing its fuel require- 
ments, involving from 400 to 500 tons of 8-in. screening per 
month. Address Pur. Agt., H. A. Lomire, The Citizens Gas, 
Electric and Heating Co., Mt. Vernon, Il. 


750—Urbana, Ohio—The United Paper Board Co. is receiv- 
ing bids for a prompt shipment of 15 cars of nut and slack 
Address Cashier R. R. Owen, United Paper Board Co., 
Urbana, Ohio. 


1751—Chelsea, Mass.—The Revere Rubber Co. at this place 
usually contracts for its annual, fuel requirements involving 
approximately 15,000 tons of New River mine-run coal in 
February. Deliveries are made by wagon at the rate of 
approximately 50 tons per day and the coal is bought under 
a guarantee of 14,500 b.t.u. The company has a storage 
capacity for 2,200 tons. Address Mgr. E. H. Scribner, Revere 
Rubber Co., Eastern Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


1752—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Chase & Woodruff are in the 
market for between 1,200 and 1,500 tons of West Virginia 
splint, nut and slack coal for prompt delivery. Address Pur. 
Agt. HE. W. Chase, Chase & Woodruff, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


1753—Lisbon, Ohio—The Board of Public Affairs will re- 
ceive bids until 7 p.m. Dec. 15, for furnishing coal as may 
be required for the local Water-Works during the ensuing 
year. Bids were requested on mine-run, slack, and nut from 
Nos. 3 and 6 and from Pittsburgh vein coal. Quotations 
should be made f.o.b. switch at the Water-Works plant and 
a certified check for $50 must accompany each bid. Address 
Clk. W. EH. Ferrall, Bd. of Pub. Affairs, Lisbon, Ohio. 


1754—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Vulcanite Portland Cement 
Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements involv- 
ing between 25,000 and 50,000 tons of mine-run steam coal, 
and 50,000 to 75,000 tons of gas slack some time in January. 
The company has a storage capacity for 10,000 tons and deliv- 
eries are made by railroad. Address Purchasing Agent, Vul- 
canite Portland Cement Co., Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1755—St. Louis, Mo.—The United States Engineering De- 
partment will receive bids until 11 a.m. Dec. 29, for furnish- 
ing the department with approximately 30,000 tons of coal 
during the ensuing year. Complete information may be had 
on application. Address United States Engineer Office, Cus- 
tom House, St. Louis, Mo. (No. 26, Vol. 6, p. 972.) 


1756—Delphos, Ohio—The Delphos Gas Co. is receiving bids 
on its annual fuel contract involving approximately 600 tons 


of %-in. gas lump or egg coal. Address Pur. Agt. W. M. 
Moran, the Delphos Gas Co., Delphos, Ohio. 
1757—Hattiesburg, Miss.—The Hattiesburg Trading Co. 


usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements involving 
approximately 6,000 tons of Kentucky pea and slack and 1,200 
tons of No. 2 lump gas coal some time in January. Deliv- 
eries are made by rail at the rate of about 600 tons per month 
and the company has a storage capacity for 800 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. H. F. Wheeler, Hattiesburg Trading Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

1758—Hanover, Ont., Can.—The Hanover Portland Cement 
Co., Ltd., usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements 
involving from 12,000 to 15,000 tons of slack, 500 to 1,000 tons 
of three-quarter lump and 1,000 tons of nut and slack coal 
some time in January. Deliveries are made by G. T. R.R. via 
bridge at the rate of about 300 tons per week. Address 
Pur. Agt. E. D. Greutzner, Hanover Portland Cement Co., 
Ltd., Hanover, Ont., Can. 


1759—Mt. Vernon, Ill.—The Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel requirements compris- 
ing screenings and mine-run coal. Address Pur. Agt. Webber, 
Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturnig Co., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


.1760—Cambridge, Mass.—The Cambridge Gas Light Co. 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements some time 
in January. Mine-run bituminous coal is required. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Ohio—Bids will be received until noon 
local Water-Works Department 





1761—Van Wert, 
Dec. 18 for furnishing the 
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with coal as may be required during the ensuing year. De- 
liveries are to be made in carload lots in the bins at the 
pumping station. A certified check for $50 must accompany 
each bid and a satisfactory bond will be required from the 
successful bidder. Address Dir. W. T. Backus, Pub. Service, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 

1762—Columbus, Ga.—Shepherd Brothers at this place usu- 
ally contract for its annual fuel requirements involving from 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of washed steam coal some time in Febru- 
ary. The company has storage capacity for 12 cars and 
deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of about two cars 
per week. Address Purchasing Agent, Shepherd Brothers, 
Fifth St. and 10th Ave., Columbus, Ga. 


1768—St. Louis, Mo.—The Hamilton Brown Shoe Co. is in 
the market for the fuel requirements at its Columbia factory, 
involving approximately 300 tons per month of 2-in. lump 
coal. Address Purchasing Agent, the Hamilton Brown Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1764—New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received until noon 
Dec. 21, for furnishing and delivering 170 tons of range coal 
as needed to County Clerk’s Office and Court House, Richmond; 
Village Halls at Stapleton and New Brighton; Field Office at 


St. George and Coroner’s Office, New Brighton. and Old Corn - 


Exchange Bank Building, St. George; 565 tons of buckwheat 
No. 1 to Borough Hall, St. George, to be delivered in 150-ton 
lots. The range coal is to be delivered in 2- and 5-ton lots. 
The contract is to be completed during the year beginning 
Jan. 1. Address Pres. Calvin D. Van Name, Room 18, Borough 
Hall, New Brighton, Staten Island. 


1765—New Orleans, La.—The G. H. Leidenheimer Baking 
Co. is now in the market for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving appreximately 700 tons of coal. Address G. H. 
Leidenheimer, G. H. Leidenheimer Baking Co., 1500 S. Frank- 
lin St., New Orleans, La. 


1766—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Link-Belt Co, is accepting 
tenders for its annual requirements of buckwheat and rice 
coal, involving approximately 1,500 tons. The contract be- 
comes effective Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Link-Belt 
Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1767—Camden, N. J.—The Southwark Manufacturing Co. 
is negotiating for its annual fuel supply, involving approx- 
imately 2,500 tons of pea coal. The contract is to run for one 
year from Jan. 1. Address Secretary Southwark Manufactur- 
ing Co., foot of Winslow St., Camden, N. J. 


1768S—New Orleans, La.—The Pelican Cold Storage and 
Warehouse Co. is in the market for its annual coal require- 
ments, and will enter a contract shortly. Address Purchas- 
ing Agent, Pelican Cold Storage and Warehouse Co., 1561 
St. Louis St., New Orleans, La. 


769—New Castle, Del.—The Baldt Steel Co. is in the mar- 
ket for its annual supply of broken coal, involving approxi- 
mately 1,700 tons. Deliveries are to be made during the year 
beginning Jan. 1. Address Pur. gt. G. A. Pederick, Baldt 
Steel Co., New Castle, Del. 


1770—Philadelphia, Penn.—C. O. Struse & Sons, brick man- 
ufacturer is in the market for its annual supply of broken 
coal, involving approximately 2,000 tons, deliveries to be 
made during the year beginning Jan. 1. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, C. O. Struse & Sons, Manayunk, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


1771—New Orleans, La.—The Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co. 
is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
50 to 60 cars of bituminous coal. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co., Carrollton Ave. and New Basin, 
New Orleans, La. 

1772—Warrensville, Ohio—The contract for furnishing the 
Correction Farm at this place, which is usually negotiated at 
about this time, is being delayed, due to plans that are under 
consideration for using gas when the current coal contract 
expires. It is understood on good authority that the admin- 
istration at the farm will be changed Jan. 1, and in which 
event it is possible the new officials may reconsider this pro- 
posed change. Address Director of Public Welfare, City Hall, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (No. 57, Vol. 6, p. 189.) 


.1773—Cheltenham, Penn.—The Ames Shovel and Tool Co. 
is in the market for its annual supply of buckwheat coal, 
involving approximately 1,500 tons, to be delivered during 
the year beginning Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, The 
Ames Shovel and Tool Co., Cheltenham, Penn. 


1774—New Orleans, La.—The American Laundry Co. at 
this place will be in the market about Jan. 1, for their annual 
fuel requirements, involving approximately 25,000 tons. Ad- 
dress Pres. Chas. O’Connor, American Laundry Co., Julia and 
Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 











1775—Chester, Penn.—The Crozier Home and Hospital will 
contract some time during the current month for its annual 
fuel supply, involving approximately 600 tons of anthracite 
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pea coal, Address Secy. S. K. Ubill, Crozier Home and Hospi- 
tal, Chester, Penn. 


1776—New Orleans, La.—It is reported that the Union 
Brewing Co. at this place will negotiate its annual fuel con- 
tract some time before Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Union Brewing Co., 2809 N. Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 


4$1777—Pittsburgh, Penn.—Bids will be received until noon, 
Dec. 24, for furnishing the Western Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania with coal as may be required at the Pittsburgh Prison, 
North Side, during the year beginning Jan. 1. Complete 
specifications and proposal forms may be obtained on appli- 
eation. Address Warden John Francis, Western Penitentiary, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. (No. 1,578, Vol. 8, p. 700:) 


1778—Camden, N. J.—Bids will be received until 8 p.m., 
Dec. 22, for furnishing the local Water Department with 
approximately 4,500 gross tons of bituminous coal. Ail bids 
should be made f.o.b. cars, Morris Station, N. J., and analysis 
must accompany each proposal. The coal must be equal to 
Logan No. 1, or Thorne, Neale & Co.’s Sonman Shaft, South 
Fork, Miller Vein coal. Each proposal must be accompanied 
by a certified check for $300. Address Chn. Charles H. Greer, 
Water Com., Room 11, City Hall, Camden, N. J. 


1779—Philadelphia, Penn.—Horrocks & Bro. will contract 
for their annual supply of buckwheat, involving approxi- 
mately 3,500 tons, some time during the current month. De- 
liveries are to be made during the year beginning Jan. 1. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Horrocks & Bro., Frankford, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 


1780—New Orleans, La.—It is understood that the New 
Orleans Brewing Co. will soon negotiate a contract for their 
annual coal supply. Address Purchasing Agent, New Orleans 
Brewing Co., Jackson and Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La. 


1781—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Arnholt & Schaefer, Brew- 
ing Co. is receiving tenders for its annual fuel supply; involv- 
ing approximately 2,000 tons of buckwheat and rice coal. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Arnholt & Schaefer Brewing Co., 
31st and Thompson St., Philadelphia, Penn. 2 


1782—New Orleans, La.—The Pelican Cracker Factory will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 175 tons of bituminous coal and 50 tons of coke about 
Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. E. L. Gerde, Pelican Cracker Fac- 
tory, 816 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


Contracts Awarded 
Note—Sueccéssful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1428—Unionville, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the local 
Municipal Light and Water Works with coal during the 
year beginning Dec. 1 (p. 489), has been awarded to the 
Iowa Block Coal Co., of Exline, Iowa, at $1.35 per ton in the 
bin at Unionville. The Thistle Coal Co., of Cincinnati, was 
the next bidder at $1.45 per ton. Address Supt. M. T. Lynn, 
Municipal Light and Water Works, Unionville, Mo. 


1480—Massillon, Ohio—This contract (p. 576), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Public Schools with coal as 
may be required during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to the Artificial Ice and Coal Co., on Goshen coal at the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered: Lump, $2.28; mine-run, $1.99; slack, 
$1.65. Address Clk. Wm. Fielberth, Bd. of Education, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 


1534—Washington, D. C.—This contract (p. 616), which 
provides for furnishing the United States Senate with a small 
tonnage of anthracite coal, has been awarded to W. H. 
Marlow & Co., on the following basis: Egg, $6.45; stove, 
$6.95; chestnut, $7.05. Address Sargeant-at-Arms Charles P. 
Higgins, U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 


1601—Cameron, Mo.—This contract (p. 736), which provides 
for furnishing the, local Municipal Light and Water Plant 
with approximately 3,000 tons of coal, has been awarded to 
S. L. Evans at $1.60 per ton for Novinger nut coal, and $2.20 
for mine-run, f.o.b. Cameron. Kindig & Gage bid $1.30 for 
nut and $2.05 for mine-run. Address Clk. Clarence Staples, 
Cameron, Mo. 


1611—Williston, N. D.—This contract (p. 786), which pro- 
vides for furnishing coal as may be required at the local Court 
House and Jail during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to the North Western Fuel Co. on North Dakota lignite coal 
at $2.45 per ton. Address County Audr. M. H. Aaen, Williston, 
IN| .D. 


1671—Grand Haven, Mich.—This contract (p. 912), which 
provides for furnishing the Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. with 
approximately 4,000 tons of West Virginia mine-run coal for 
use at their Grand Haven and Whitehall plants, has been 
awarded to the Wyatt Coal Co. Address B. Peter, The EKagle- 
Ottawa Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


1672—Madison, Ill.—This contract (p. 912), which provides 
for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Barber Asphalt 
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Paving Co., involving about 30 tons per day, has been awarded 
to the Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co. The contract expires 
on Apr. i next. Adaress Pur. Agt. White, Barber Asphalt 
Paving Co., Madison, Ill. (No. 494, Vol. 7, p. 665.) 


1683—Bozeman, Mont—This contract (p. 912), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the County Board of Commissioners with 
approximately 100 tons of coal, has been awarded to J. C. 
McCarthy, on Fromberg coal at $4.85 per ton. Other bids 
were: George Hoover, Bear Creek, $5.35; Kooi, $4.90; Kenyon- 
Noble Lumber Co., Red Lodge or Bear Creek, $5.25; Fransham 
Coal Co., $5. Address Clk. E. H. Schumacher, Gallatin County, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


168S—San Antonio, Tex.—This contract (p. 957), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the St. Anthony Hotel with approximate- 
ly 40 tons of lignite coal per month, has been awarded to the 
Phelon Coal Co. at $1.75 per ton for lignite coal, delivered in 
the bins. Address Ch. Engr. Orr, St. Anthony Hotel, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


1699—Columbus Grove, Ohio—This contract (p. 958), which 
provides for furnishing the Columbus Grove Water-Works 
with approximately 2,000 tons of coal during the year, be- 
ginning Dec. 1, was awarded to the Sauters Coal Co. on its 
Pittsburgh No. 8 Gaylord three-quarter lump coal at $1.10 per 
ton, f.o.b. mines. Address Clerk Board of Public Works, 
Columbus, Ohio 


1707—Jefferson, Wis.—This contract (p. 958), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 150 tons of West Virginia splint, dock screened 
coal, to be delivered at the High School and Public Library, 
has been awarded to the N. J. Braun Lumber Co. at $4.50. 
George Traeger bid $4.49, Fernholy Lumber Co. $4.70, and the 
Jefferson Brick and Tile Co., $4.80. Address Chn. S. E. Water- 
bury, ‘Bd. of Edu., Jefferson, Wis. 


1710—Cleveland, Ohio—This contract (p. 958), involving a 
prompt purchase of 200 cars of nut and slack coal, was 
awarded to the Bertha Coal Co. of Pittsburgh, on Pittsburgh 
coal at $1.95 per ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, Ohio. There were 20 
other bidders on this business. Address T. P. Jones, Fuel 
Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1728—Cambridge, Mass.—This contract (p. 999), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Cambridge Water Board with approxi- 
mately 1,000 long tons of coal during the next six months, 
has been awarded to Coleman Bros. at $4.85 per ton. Address 
Gen. Supt. Edward W. Quinn, Cambridge Water Works, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





Contract Notes 


East St. Louis, I1l.—The Fred Callaghan Coal Co. has con- 
tracted with the Lumaghi Coal Co. for 200 tons per month 
of “Cantine” 6-in. lump. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Avery Coal and Mining Co. has con- 
eluded a contract to market the output of the Mulberry Hill 
mine in the Belleville district. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Breese Trenton Coal and Mining Co. 
has sub-let a portion of its contract with the Terminal Rail- 
road Association to the Kolb Coal Co. 

East Indies—An American consular officer in this district 
reports shortage of coal, and submits the names and ad- 
dresses of a number of local consumers. 


Danielson, Conn.—The Danielson & Plainfield Gas and 
Electric Co. consumes about 4,000 tons of bituminous coal per 
annum, which costs approximately $4.25 per ton. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Heinecke Coal Co. has contracted with 
the Consolidated Coal Co. for approximately 600 tons per 
month of Mt. Olive lump coal, contract to expire Apr. 1. 


Madison, Ill.—The Kettle River Co. has contracted with 
the Kolb Coal Co. for approximately 600 tons of ‘Mascoutah’ 
2-in. lump coal per month. Address Pur. Agt. H. Gilliam, The 
Kettle River Co., Madison, Ill. 

Madison, Ill.—Kosta & Co. have contracted with the Hei- 
necke Coal Co. to cover their requirements until Apr. 1. They 
will take about 400 tons per month of Worden lump coal. 
Address Pur. Agt. Kosta, Kosta & Co., Madison, Ill. 


Delphos, Ohio—The Delphos Electric Co. is understood to 
have closed its contract, involving approximately 1,500 tons 
of West Virginia mine-run at 65c. at the mines. Address Supt. 
Cc. K. Beilharz, The Delphos Electric Co., Delphos, Ohio. 

Fall River, Mass.—The Arkwright Mills at this place con- 
sume approximately 6,000 tons of Pocahontas coal which is 
delivered by wagon. The company does not contract. Address 
Treas. Herbert H. Marble, The Arkwright Mills, Fall River, 
Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Crunden-Martin Woodenware Co. has 
contracted with the Peabedy Coal Co. for approximately 200 
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tons of Hillsboro 2-in. lump coal per month. Address Pur 
Agt. Wm. M. Crunden, The Crunden-Martin Woodenware Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Granite City, I1l.—The Granite City Lime and Cement Co. 
has contracted with the Lumaghi Coal Co. for approximately 
600 tons of “Cantine’” 6-in. lump coal per month. Address 
Pres. C. W. Eisenmayer, The Granite City Lime and Cement 
Co., Granite City, III. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—The Atlas Mfg. Co. at this place con- 
sumes about 50 tons of mine-run coal per week. The company 
has storage capacity for five cars, and deliveries are made 
by railroad. Address Pur. Agt. A. A. McLean, Jr., Atlas Mfg. 
Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 

New Orleans, La.—The No. 3 plant of the Dixie Ice Man- 
ufacturing Co. consumes about 450 tons of lump coal per 
month which is being bought in the open market at the pres- 
ent time. Address Chf. Engr. J. A. Lamar, The Dixie Ice Man- 
ufacturing Co., New Orleans, La. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The City Coal Co. has awarded the Lumaghi 
Coal Co. a contract for approximately 1,600 tons per month of 
“Cantine” lump, and 800 tons of “Black Brier’ lump, the 
contract to expire Apr. 1. Address Secy. and Pur. Agt., P. 
A. Riley, City Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Union Seed and Fertiliizer Co. will 
confine their purchases, involving approximately 500 tons of 
14%-in. or 2-in. screenings per month to the open market dur- 
ing the balance of this season. Address Pur. Agt. McCullough, 
The Union Seed and Fertilizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the National 
Utilization Co. with approximately 200 tons of 2-in. lump and 
2-in. screened nut per month, has been awarded to the Lum- 
aghi Coal Co. on their ‘Cantine’”’ coal. Address Gen. Mer. 
and Pur. Agt. P. A. Doyle, National Utilization Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract from furnishing the St. Louis 
Basket and Box Co. with their annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 400 tons per month at both plants, has 
been awarded to the Sehroeter Coal Co. on Breese 2-in, 
screened lump. Address Pur. Agt. Lehman, St. Louis Basket 
and Box Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The John Reenan Coal Co. has placed a 
contract with the Lumaghi Coal Co. for furnishing 500 tons 
of “Cantine”’ 6-in. lump coal per month, and one with the 
Searles Coal Co. covering its requirements of McClintock lump 
and egg. Both contracts run until Apr. 1. Address John 
Reenan Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Granite City, 011.—The contract for furnishing the Draper 
Manufacturing Co., with approximately 80 tons of 2-in. 
screened nut coal per month, awarded to the Lumaghi Coal 
Co., on their “Cantine”’ coal (p. 1000), was negotiated at 
$1.87% per ton. Address Pres. and Pur. Agt. C. L. Draper, 
Draper Manufacturing Co., Granite City, Il. 














Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Ry. Co. contracts bi-yearly for 
their fuel requirements which in 1914 amounted to 116,436 
tons of pea and slack coal. Deliveries are made by railroad 
at the rate of 300 tons per day. The company has bin-storage 
capacity for 1,800 tons, and practically unlimited capacity in 
the open. Address Sunt. of Motive Power F. H. Miller, Louis- 
ville Ry. Co., 326 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville, Ky.—The contract of the Central Coal and Iron 
Company (p. 1000), involving 1,000 to 1,200 tons of pea and 
slack coal and covering a period of five years, was awarded 
to the Central Coal and Iron Co. at $1.70 per ton. Other 
bids were requested on this business, but no other companies 
would undertake to bid on a contract covering this period. 
Address Pur. Agt. P. M. O’Reilly, Central Coal and Iron Co. 
4th and Market St., Louisville, Ky. 





Ensley, Ala.—Bids have been received on the contract for 
furnishing the Bessemer Fire Brick Co. with approximately 
12,000 tons of mine-run coal per annum (p. 960) as follows: 
Pratt Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., $1.25; Sloss Sheffield 
Coal and Iron Co.;, $1.20; Eldorado Coal Mining Co.. $1.15; 
Yolanda Coal and Coke Co. (this bid on nut coal) $1.40. 
No award has apparently been made. Address Pur. Agt. J. W. 
Minor, Bessemer Fire Brick Co., Ensley, Ala. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The contract for furnishing the County 
Infirmary with approximately 1,600 tons of Greene County, No. 
4.coal, has been awarded to the Globe Coal Co. at $1.84 per 
ton. This company also received further awards on this 
business as follows: 50 tons of Hocking Valley $2.95; 50 tons 
of Ohio Jackson $3.65; 700 tons for the Workhouse on Greene 
County No. 4 at $1.79; 1,500 tons for Marion County Asylum at 
Julietta, Green County No. 4 $2.09. A. B. Meyer & Co. obtained 
the contract for the Detention Home at $4.90 per ton for 75 
tons of Pocahontas and $5.65 per ton for 10 tons of coke. 
Address County Infirmary, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Geo. B. Newtom Coal Co., 
Philadelphia 


Crowell reports in substance for 
1915: 


Pres. Samuel B. the half 


year ended Apr. 30, 


The net quick assets on Apr. 30, 1915 aggregated $613.030 and the net assets 
$2,113,113; deducting $61,250 for the dividend declared Apr. 26, 1915, on the 
first pref, stock, and $17,500 for sinking fund, the actual net quick assets on said 
date were $534,280. While the said net quick assets are still below the sum of 
$600,000 contemplated by the by-laws, they show an increase of $97,169 over the 
corresponding item on Oct. 31, 1914. The total net assets show an increase of 
$31,476 over Oct. 31, 1914. 

Exclusive of the first pref. stock about to be acquired with the $20,885 now 
available, the company has since organization acquired $94,700 of first pref. 
stock, which is held in the sinking fund, and the dividends on which will be added 
to the sinking fund. 

In view of the general business depression existing during the last six months, 
particularly in the manufacturing districts, we consider that the company’s 
showing for the period in question is good. 


BALANCE SHEET (INCL. B. ROWLAND & BRO., INC.) 
Apr. 30, Oct. 31, Apr. 30)" Oct. ail, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Assets $ $ Liabilities $ $ 
Real est., bld’s., First pref. stock... 1,750,000 1,750,000 
etc.,a.......... 1,747,615 1,756,367 Second pref. stock. 1,710,000 1,710,000 


Good walleh knoe 2,345,250 2,345,250 Common stock.... 1,750,000 1,750,000 


Trade agreements. 822,300 822,300 Funded debt...... 242,000 242,000 
Investments...... 16,840 16,178 Bills payable...... 205,000 316,428 
Sinking funds..... 79,845 54,614 Accounts payable. 525,186 585,076 
Gash sncesn 187,239 151,264 Accrued charges... 18,923 8,704 
Bills and accounts Reserves.25..0.... 56,665 15,570 
recely. : UT TOT4ASU od, 1 eo USUEp seman eee b206,187 150,423 
Coal and wood. . 436,230 531,989 
Miscellaneous... . 108,894 116,126 
A Cay it Se es eae 6,463,961 6,528,201 Total.......... 6,463,961 6,528,201 


a inuhides April 30, 1915, real estate, $712,411; buildings and improvements, 
$425,333; machinery, tools and scales, $142, 719; horses, wagons and harness, 
$431,993; and furniture and fixtures, $35,159. b Includes April 30, 1915, special 
surplus (sinking fund) , $74,445; provision for Ist pref. dividend, $61, 250; provision 
for sinking fund, $17, 500, and undistributed profits, $52,992. 


Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


This company reports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, as follows: 

Results—The conditions in the anthracite trade have not 
been very satisfactory because of the mild weather which 
has prevailed during the past several winters. While the 
tonnage mined shows a slight increase over the preceding 
year, all of the increase was made in the first six months. 
The second half of the year shows a decrease aS compared 
with the same period a year ago. Our total net income from 
all sources, after deducting charges for royalties, sinking 
funds, depreciation and interest on funded debt, amounted to 
$1,022,815, an increase of $457,955. 

Coal Output—The production of anthracite coal from the 
lands owned and leased by Lehigh Valley Coal Co., including 
that mined by tenants, was 8,088,901 gross .tons, an increase 
of 211,511 tons. The percentage of sizes above pea produced 
by the mining operations of the company was 65.41%, a de- 
crease of 1.05%. The bituminous coal mined from the Snow 
Shoe lands, located in Centre County, Penn., amounted to 
258,205 gross tons, an increase of 5,474 tons. 

Additions, Ete.—The property was fully maintained and 
$517,542 was expended for additions and betterments. The 
steel fireproof breaker at Packer No. 5 colliery was completed 
and is now in successful operation. At Packer No. 4 colliery 
the alterations to the breaker and the concentration of the 
underground pumping are well under way. To reduce still 
further danger by fire, a complete spray system was intro- 
duced at each of the frame breakers, effecting a substantial 
reduction in the premiums paid for fire insurance. 

Prospecting on the Broadwell lands in Lackawanna 
County is now in progress with a view to commencing mining 
operations thereon and taking the coal to Heidelberg colliery 
for preparation. 

The operations on the bituminous coal lands at Snow Shoe 
are being steadily developed to permit of greater efficiency. 
As soon as the power line, now under construction, is com- 
pleted, electric haulage will be substituted for mules and 
electric coal cutting machinery will be introduced in place 
of pick mining. 

The properties at West Harrison St., Chicago, 
more Ave., Buffalo, were sold during the year. 


and Fill- 


Suit—Included in the cash on hand is the sum of $678,085, 
representing an amount set aside on account of the special 
Pennsylvania tax of 2%% of the value of the coal mined. 
The constitutionality of this law has not as yet been decided 
by the courts. 

Sinking Funds, Ete.—By the sinking fund, $404,000 Delano 
Land Co. first mortgage 5% bonds were purchased and can- 
celed, reducing the fixed charges by $20,200 a year. “Deferred 
real estate payments,’ representing short-term notes given 
for property in prior years, have been reduced by $100,000. 
Payments amounting to $112,804 were made to the sinking 
funds of our various mortgages. 

Current Assets—These are $3,521,901 in excess of current 
liabilities. 

Note—For previous annual report of this company see 
iViOL) (6,5 DemeL OO: 


Byproduct Coke Corporation 


(EBighth Annual Report—Year ending Dec. 31, 1914.) 
INCOME ACCOUNT FOR CALENDAR YEARS 





1914 1913 1912 1911 
Total earns. from oper... $472,480 $851,089 $790,526 $479, 746 
Premium on bonds sae eee ee ne toe 6,5005 9 ease 
Earns. from investments. 36,863 18,270 12,180. Vea. eee 
Total earnings........ $509,343 $869,359 $809,206 $479,746 
Expenses and taxes...... 68,467 61,726 51,452 49,009 
Bond. ete., interest. 108,399 146,108 80, 058 61,508 
Depreciation, etc. 153,758 316, 408 262,092 186,151 
Dividends...... (4 %) 155,864 (6%) 180,000 (8%) 240, 000 (6%) 180,000 
Balance for year...... $22,856 $165,117 $175,604 $3,078 
BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 
Assets 1914 1913 Liabilities 1914 1913 
Plant account....$3,954,783 $3,867,615 Capital stock.. noi 896,600 $3, pone 000 
Real estate...... 462,694 4621694 Stock scrip. en etme eee 891,100 
Invest’s in other Bondsyacke eer Ln 000,000 2, 000, 000 
cos. 607,903 561,594 Bills payable. . 250,000 400, 000 
Sinking ‘fund.. 287,267 208,061 Accrued bond ‘in- 
Cash.. 304,357 250,488 TOE’ Gosirc tte wee 22,034 .22,202 
Material and sup- Wacesnenn mae 20,339 39,316 
plies.. ; 771,111 1,172,801 Miiscellaneous.... 33,886 21,207 
Accounts receiva- Accounts pyable.. 65,612 81,206 
able... aa meee 331,950 367,525 Undivided earn- 
Miscellaneous. ... 18,741 10,978 Ing See eee eee OU LSD! 446,725 
Total.. . 6,738,806 6,901,756 Total. . . $6,738,806 $6,901,756 


* From the undivided earnings as shown above, $450, 335, there was deducted 
$6,580 for bonus to employees, leaving a balance to be carried forward of $404,788. 

New England Gas & Coke Co.—Mild weather and poor 
general business so affected the market for coke that sales 
of coke and the profits therefrom fell off materially during 
the year ended June 30. As a result the company paid a 
dividend of only 34%% for the year as against a dividend of 
4%% in 1913-14. The new coal-crushing plant was completed 
and put in operation. There was also put in operation a 
new modern coke-crusher. 

New England Coal & Coke Co.—During the year ended 
June 30, 1915, the company sold and delivered approximately 
3,424,000 gross tons of coal, an increase of some 651,000 gross 
tons over the previous year. The Coke Co. paid during the 
year a dividend of 10% and an extra dividend of 10% on its 
capital stock. [In 1913-14 paid 10% and 30% extra.] The 
usual liberal allowances were made for depreciation. 

The New England coal market in the year ending June 30, 
1915, was far from satisfactory, due to the continuation of 
poor conditions of general business. Water freights, how- 
ever, since August 1, 1915, coastwise and particularly off shore, 
have shown considerable advance due to the war. The com- 
pany has been able to charter one of its steamers constantly 
and another steamer intermittently since Jan., 1915, thus 
securing a share ot the high off-shore freights. 

During the year the company purchased the ocean-going 
fleet of the Commercial Tow Boat Co., consisting of two 
tugs and nine barges. It also purchased the steamers 
Arlington and Brandon, each of 3,000 gross tons cargo capac- 
ity, and has had them altered for the coastwise coal trade. 
They are now in service between Hampton Roads and New 
England ports. 

During the year arrangements were consummated with 
the New River Coal Co., whereby this company is assured 
for a term of years a large supply of high-grade New River 
coal for shipment to the New England market. 
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FRANKLIN SAID: Resolve to perform what you ought. 
Perform without fail what you resolve. 


brush down the cobwebs, oil the machinery and 

brighten the brass And this doesn’t mean only 
engines and things made of steel, but rather the equip- 
ment of the human body. 


, \HE time has come to sweep out the corners, 


What man is there who will start the new year 
without first taking an inventory of himself and then 
resolving to correct his faults? Every one of us knows 
some places where he has failed, and it’s a poor sort of 
human who doesn’t intend to make 1916 a better 
year than the one just closing. 


If we lack health, there is one remedy that overtops 
all others—an orderly life. Yesterday we read the story 
of a great man who was given up to die when 40, but 
by eliminating bad habits and bad food he lived to be 
over 100 years old, having written a valuable book at 
the age of 83. When past 90, he said: ‘‘The food 
from which a man abstains after he has eaten heartily 
is of more benefit to him than that 
which he has eaten.”’ How true it is ! 


Health is the first essential of suc- 
cess. Therefore our initial resolve 
should be to lead a temperate life. 
The story of the man referred to 
teaches that we can overcome physi- 
cal handicaps at any age, provided we 
conquer ourselves and exercise abso- 
lute self-control. 


For 


After good health we need hope 
and ambition. ‘There are no insur- 
mountable walls of caste in America 


1916 
N making your re- 


solves finally, be sure 
to record them and re- 











that prevent our reaching the highest offices in the 
land. Our greatest President was arail-splitter. Our 
foremost merchant was clerking in a country store at 
the age of 18. Our most famous scientist, Thomas 
Edison, went to school but two months, having started 
to work when 11 years old. Edison said: ‘“The ma- 
jority of people are burning up one hundred horse- 
power of fuel in their bodies and taking out only eight 
horsepower of work.”’ 


No man’s character will ever rise higher than his 
aims. If we are content to be nobody, we need not 
hope ever to be somebody. ‘To succeed a man must 
be able to lose himself in his work. If a thing is not 
right, he must not do it; if it is not true, he must not 
say it. If he would command respect, he must com- 
mand his temper. If he would attain independence, 
he must not forget that the best time to practice 
economy is before he has to. Last of all, he must re- 
member that his companions are his mirror, for a fellow 

is known by the company he keeps. 


If you want to make 1916 the best 
year of your life, tabulate your worries 
and then proceed to determine what 
causes them. If you are not succeeding 
in your work, write down why. The 
chief idea is to write 1t down 


member it’s the KEEP- 
ING and not the ‘‘mak- 
ing”’ of good resolutions 
thatisimportant in de- 
veloping one’s will and 
in shaping one’s life. 


When you have found out what 
the trouble is, don’t act hastily. 
Spend a few days thinking it over and 
spend some of the time alone. The eagle 
is a great old bird, and one of his finest 
virtues is his ability to stand solitude. 
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By JosEpH CaINnt 





SY NOPSIS—Fires usually originate at the work- 
ing face. If they have gained headway, they may 
become inaccessible and must be sealed off. The 
construction of the seals as well as their ultimate 
removal requires great care and vigilance. 





The following is a record of the methods used in over- 
coming no less than 23 mine fires which came within my 
personal experience and which required more than the 
ordinary agencies, water and dirt, to put out. 

The last of the 23 happened as late as Aug. 2, 1915, 
and was, like the others referred to, extinguished without 
stopping the mine except in the district directly involved. 

The fire of Aug. 2, 1915, started by the ignition of a 
gas feeder in the firmg of shots in the advanced workings 
embracing five working places, namely, three entries and 
two crosscuts, 6 ft. high and between 10 and 12 ft. wide 
(see Fig. 1). It may here be explained that all places 
where shots are fired by regular shot firers are examined 
within two hours after shooting. The shot inspector on 
making his rounds travels with the intake current. Oc- 
casionally he crosses to the main return of any one district 
to note the conditions of the return air. On this occasion 
he found the odor of smoke that was not powder smoke 
and following up the return became fully assured that 
a fire existed. 

His efforts to reach the fire having failed he hurried 
for help and advised the writer by *phone. While a crew 
of workmen was being organized and preparations made 
for materials, we made a careful inspection of the trouble. 
We first tested the return at intervals, using safety lamps 
only. On reaching a point where smoke, fumes and heat 
became unbearable and it was unsafe to go farther, we 
decided to seal up the fire zone. 


OnLY A SMALL Amount oF AIR WAs ALLOWED TO 
REACH THE FIRE 


In the meantime we short-circuited quite a large por- 
tion of the intake current to prevent the entire volume 
of air reaching the fire. This would enable us to curtain 
off each of the working districts as near to the fire as 
possible, so as to prevent the smoke and fumes going to 
each of these districts and confine all the smoke to one 
return. We next hurried to the outside and other por- 
tions of the mine to obtain the necessary material for 
sealing. This material consisted of lumber, nails, duck- 
ing, tools, two kinds of clay, all available safety lamps, 
75 ft. of rope and quite a quantity of drinking water. All 
material was taken in on the main intake side. 

A watchman was placed at the fan and another at the 
first opening to the main return, so as to prevent anyone 
entering. The other employees were divided as follows: 
Two to get the lumber to the sealing location, one to pro- 
cure the clay, one the water, one to mix the clay properly, 
two to saw the lumber to the desired lengths and two to 
prepare the place for the sealing. No naked lights were al- 
lowed at or near these places. 





eee read before the Kentucky Mining Institute, Dec. 3, 
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+Mine superintendent, Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., 


Stearns, Ky 


In the meantime a further inspection was made, the 
inspectors going as near to the fire as possible and testing 
the three openings leading to it, in order that the work 
of sealing should be done in the surest, safest and quick- 
est manner possible. On the intake side we were able to 
reach a point near enough to hear the roaring, crackling 
sound of the fire; we were able to remain here but a 
moment. ; 

To do this I, with the mine foreman 20 ft. behind, 
crawled on hands and knees under the smoke. We found 
the heat unbearable and unbreathable ; the roof was falling 
in thick flakes and water dripping similar to a light rain. 
We found no showing of gas on the lamp, but we had to 
use care in handling this instrument to keep it from go- 
ing out. 

Further investigation proving fruitless we returned to 
seal up, beginning at the intake side. Fig. 1 shows the 
location, and Fig. 2 the plan and method of constructing 
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SHOWING LOCATION OF FIRES AND THE 
THREE SEALS 
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the first seal. By this time we had ascertained the num- 
ber of shots blasted and the approximate amount of loose 
coal exposed to the fire; thus we had a fairly definite idea 
of the extent of the trouble. 


ALL Stoprpines ARE SIMILAR IN CONSTRUCTION 


The stopping in the second opening to the fire was con- 
structed like the first. In case of mine fires in general 
it is not always possible to secure readily 10x10-in. posts 
or 2-in. planks, hence we sometimes have to use 6x6-in. 
posts and 1-in. or 11%4-in. planks. In the case of 1-in. 
planks we double over the walls, making sure to break 
joints at the cracks. In case .114-in. planks are used we 
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batten the cracks on both sides of both walls with narrow 
1-in. lumber. After a stopping is complete water is kept 
at hand to sprinkle the walls daily to keep the heat from 
cracking both the clay and the wood. In the event that 
there is a seepage of gas, this is easily detected by its odor 
and tendency to put the ight out, when this is held near 
to the floor. If we cannot stop the leak by an additional 
layer of stiff clay, we proceed to dig out for and build up 
another wall with clay filling, tightly packed between the 
new and old walls. 

In the construction of each seal we allow no more air 
to reach the workmen than is necessary to hold the smoke 
back. To gain time we start the second seal before we 
have completed the first.. We have one man keep watch 
of the smoke, for if a fall of roof takes place at or near 
the fire, if the fan should stop or any disarrangement of 
the main intake current occur, the smoke would back out 
in spite of the fact that the return from this fire is yet 
open. The fact is a roof fall may occur at or near the 
fire, the sound of which may not reach the workmen as 
soon as the smoke, hence the necessity of one person 
watching for these disturbances. 

In the case of the fire mentioned after completing the 
first and second seals with the exception of the plastering 
or finishing touches, we hurried to the third and last one. 
Here is where trouble and danger and all kinds of annoy- 
ances are met; here is where things happen that are more 
or less unexpected. No two fires act alike in the work of 
the last sealing, hence each man taking part in this work 
has to be on the alert. The most experienced man has 
nothing to do but watch and guide the others, if sick men 
or something worse is to be prevented. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Mining men differ as to which point should be sealed 
up last, but as stated in the beginning of this paper, from 
the experience of sealing up 23 fires and the fighting of 11 
others which did not require sealing up, I firmly believe 
that the least evils are encountered by leaving the return 
side to be last sealed. 

If, however, there are several openings to the fire to be 
closed and by oversight or delay the fire has made great 
headway or if a strong feeder of gas is the cause of such 
a fire and the sealing up is undertaken quite a distance 
back, I would seriously consider whether or not the return 
should be sealed up first. 

The following points should be kept in mind when a 
fire occurs: Catch the fire as near to the time of its 
origin as possible; put it out by the direct method, if 
feasible and safe to do so; never allow a gas feeder of any 
size discharging its gas back of the advanced working 
face to continue to reach the working face, even though 
you may be able to dilute it with the air-current to a 
point below the explosive mixture. ‘There may come a 
time when you will wish you had conducted it to the re- 
turn direct from the fissure. Seal up as close to the fire 
as possible. Don’t allow any more air at the place where 
the seal is to be made than is needed. Direct this air by 
brattice or curtains close around the workmen. Compel 
the men to do their work overhand and do not allow them 
to get their heads to the roof and inhale an overdose of 
smoke. 

I have never yet thought it advisable to start sealing 
up the return from a fire first, for that would tend to 
make all sealing up places the return and, as stated above, 
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erecting the last seal is a tough job which must be done 
with fresh men with their minds on the alert for danger. 
The man who has only read about sealing up a fire is 
likely to find himself in the wrong place. 


ERECTING THE SEAL IN THE RETURN 


In erecting the last seal I proceed about as follows: 
Have everything ready and handy. Run up a frame cur- 
tain or rough brattice on the inby side of the complete 
sealing location; try to keep the smoke back (this is a 
difficult job) in one way or another to help the workmen. 
Work about two men for 15 min. at a time; run the main 
seal up in sections from the bottom upward; run up both 
partitions simultaneously, the clay wall included. Pack 
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Plan of first and second seals 



































Plan and elevation of third seal 


FIG. 2. CONSTRUCTION OF THE THREE SEALS 


the stiff clay tight with pressure; have a stick in your 
hand to tap the first man who raises his head too high 
into the thick smoke. Insert the escape pipe with valve 
and locate it to one side and one-third or halfway above 
the floor (see Fig. 3). 

When every place leading to the fire is sealed, remove 
all check affecting ventilation to this point, allowing the 
largest available amount of air to pass through the open 
breakthroughs and to all working places, so as to sweep 
out all smoke and gases that may have reached these 
points during the time the air has been restricted in them. 
In due time inspect all places to see whether O. K. and 
fit to work. 
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Near the return seal where the escape valve and pipe 
are located, an easily constructed brattice or curtain with 
a small door made of ducking or canvas is put up in front 
of the pipe so as to be able to test the gas coming from 
the fire area. This test may be made every evening after 
all workmen have left the mine. 

With the curtain door down and the valve partly open, 
test the place as you test for gas. The fact is you will 
find no gas to show a cap for the first three or four 
days, but on bringing your lamp down to the floor near 
the end of the pipe you will find a gas that will put out 
the light at once. This will be found for three or four 
days. About the fourth day you can get a cap showing 
on your lamp. This showing will get stronger each day, 
and during the night, while no one is at work on the re- 
turn side, you will leave the valve open for several hours. 
The showing of gas will become stronger from day to day, 
finally developing a cap on the lamp when held some dis- 
tance from the pipe. 


THE GAs SHOWS WHEN THE FIRE Is Out 


From the indication of the gas from the pipe you can 
determine when it is proper to open the sealed area. In 
my experience, with one exception, 17 days was sufficient 
to smother the fire. In one case it was not out and we 
had to close it up again. This was because in this case 
we had to do our sealing some 500 ft. back from the fire, 
hence we closed in considerable air which supported com- 
bustion. In unsealing it is my experience that it is best 
to proceed as follows: We curtain off all other districts so 
as to prevent the escaping gases from reaching them and 
to confine the return from the fire to one aircourse, so 
that an inspection may be made. We then close up the 
crosscut brattice, leaving a curtained manhole 3x4 ft. 
The four thicknesses of curtain are held up until we 
quickly knock out a 34x24-in. opening. There must be 
no lights, not even a safety lamp, in line with this return, 
even though a full air current is passing nearby. One 
man is left to complete the opening in this seal. 

As soon as the 34x24-in. opening is made we proceed 
to the first or intake, seal. The 3x4-ft. four-thickness 
curtain is dropped down over the opening in the cross- 
cut. The air current then passes through to the hereto- 
fore closed-up fire area. 

With the air current connection now made certain we 
leave this district, placing one man with a safety lamp at 
the first easy opening to the return, or about 400 ft. out- 
ward. Another man is stationed at a similar place and 
distance outward, as is also a third, while the fourth man 
passes along this distance and takes the record of the tests 
now made in this return from each man. The lamp test 
in each case is made with great care and at intervals of 
10 to 15 min. 

In the case of the fire above mentioned our findings 
were about as follows: It should be remembered that some 
7,000 cu.ft. of air was passing through the fire area per 
minute with almost a direct return to the fan at each 
place. When making a test, a man unavoidably allowed 
a small quantity of the intake to bypass, correspondingly 
lessening the amount passing through the opened up seal. 
For the first 65 min. the gas in the return was strong 
enough to show a quick sharp cap even near the floor, 
often so quick that it would put the light out before the 
lamp could be removed. In making the first test it was 
no trouble to get a cap on the flame for a full 45 min., 
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even on the bottom. After this time had passed no 
showing of gas was possible. In due time two of us traveled 
the return as far as the return seal. We then went 
through the seal on the intake side, making a full in- 
spection as far as the fallen roof would allow. 

The opening and places on the intake side as well as 
the return on last sealing side were not seriously damaged 
by fallen roof, but the center opening was much dam- 
aged, roof having fallen nearly roof high. Nowhere were 
we able to reach or see the burned coal until we had 
removed, through several hours’ work, considerable fallen 
roof. 


aS 


A Weight-Operated Switch 


The accompanying drawing shows a weight-operated 
switch, which is a good substitute for the ordinary device 
of this kind, which is spring-operated. Being simple in 
construction, it can be made by any mine blacksmith. It 
is reliable in operation and will work successfully on any 
passway or sidetrack where a device of this kind is re- 
quired. ! 

As may be seen in the drawing, the bridle bar # is 
joined to the connecting rod C, which is attached to the 
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DETAILS OF THE SWITCH-OPERATING MECHANISM 


bell crank D, which pivots between the quadrants A. On 
the horizontal end of the bell crank is attached the weight 
B. It will be thus seen that the weight B exerts a con- 
tinuous force on the bridle bar in a manner exactly simi- 
lar to the spring on the ordinary switch. 

In installing this switch care should be taken to set the 
quadrant A sufficiently away from the track, so that the 
weight B may readily clear the motor and trucks. The 
rod C must therefore be somewhat longer than the long 
arm of the bell crank D. 


Safety First 


Study your plant. 
Attend to business. 
Fear your own temper. 
Earn your salary. 
Teach others. 

Yield to good counsel. 


Foresee events. 
Investigate all troubles. 
Read uptodate literature. 
Sweat. 

Think. 
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SYNOPSIS—The keynote of future installations 
wil be simplicity. The elimination of all unneces- 
sary appliances and particularly the avoidance of 
superfluous parts in necessary equipment will do 
much to lessen the cost of the mine output as well 
as increase the safety of the operative. 





The word simplification will express the trend of all 
mining plants of the future. The consistent application 
of this idea to the plant as a whole, and more partic- 
ularly to the component parts, will bring results in con- 
tinuity of operation, cheapness of product and what is 
becoming daily more imperative than either, freedom 
from accident to operatives. 

As one visits various sections of the country, attempts 
at individual improvement by cutting out some unneces- 
sary step are to be noticed. But to go at the problem bold- 
ly, to ruthlessly cut out beautifully running wheels flash- 
ing steel shafts and other swiftly moving whirligigs that 
go so far to make the plant look as though it were doing 
something, takes courage above the ordinary. 

Let us not at once assume that a simple plant is con- 
sequently a cheap one in first installation costs. The 
very process of cutting out numberless inconsequential 
members brings one’s attention to weaknesses in the 
fundamental outline calling for increase of strength at 
those points. 

Looking at a plant from a combined investment and 
operating standpoint, say total investment and operating 
costs for a period of-20 yr., the simple, sturdy plant 
rises head and shoulders above the others. 

The most direct way of bringing out the points stated 
will be to outline in brief terms the essential features of 
a mining plant for producing from 1,000 to 3,000 tons 
per day, with particular reference to the mining con- 
ditions found in most regions of Kentucky and adjacent 
territory. 

I believe it is generally agreed that central power for 
mining-plant operation is the first pronounced step toward 
the simplification of such an equipment. 


PowER UNPURCHASABLE Must BE GENERATED 


An operation so situated that it cannot purchase power 
from the central station will have to do the next best 
thing, namely, operate its own power plant. By adopting 
some well-tried but little-used principles, the operator 
can not only generate remarkably cheap power, but 
simultaneously increase the market value of his product 
in a surprising manner. We have all realized most 
keenly to what bottomless depths the price of nut and 
slack fell during the past spring and summer. By the 
simple process of using equipment to consume all of the 
dust and screenings passing through a 14-in. circular 
perforation we immediately prepare a product that is 
welcomed in the general fuel market. 





*Paper read before the Kentucky Mining Institute, Dec. 4, 
1915. 


y+Associated Engineering Co., Somerset, Ky. 
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To begin with power plant boilers of the most rugged 
design should be installed, with steam pressures not 
less than 150 lb. and preferably 200 to 250 lb. The 
dust and fine coal should be brought from the screens 
by means of a conveyor, pulverized to an impalpable 
dust, mixed with the proper proportion of air and burned 
under the boilers exactly as gas is. This immediately 
removes stoker investment and repair charges. Through 
means recently perfected, fire-brick trouble incident to 
gas firing has been entirely eliminated. Removal of 
ashes from the boilers should be through a compartment 
entirely separated from the boiler room, and where the 
situation permits, the ash-removal apparatus should con- 
sist of nothing but a stream of water flowing in a concrete 
trough. 

The boilers should be fed by means of turbine pumps. 
The steam piping should be of the simplest and most direct 
type, and the turbines of the noncondensing variety 
driving alternating-current generators. To keep the 
operating force to a minimum the boilers and turbines 
should be installed in a single room without any parti- 
tions whatever. 


Coa SHOULD Be RECEIVED WiTHOUT BREAKAGE 


The coal preparation plant should be of a type receiving 
without breakage from nine cars that need to be neither 
‘uncoupled nor stopped for weighing or dumping. In 
other words it shall be a type in which there is no tipple 
crew and in which all operations of weighing, dumping 
and recording of weights are accomplished by the simple 
act of having the haulage motor pull the trip of mine 
cars across the tipple. 

Other features of coal preparation and loading, such as 
a screen capable of producing any size that the market in 
any section of the country may demand without stoppage 
or interruption for changing from one size to another, 
the rescreening of the larger sizes after the first separa- 
tion has been accomplished, the lowering of the sized coal 
to the car without breakage, the control of the movement 
of the railroad cars under the tipple—all these are too 
well established to require special comment. 

Coming now to the matter of haulage and a considera- 
tion of the dangers arising from bare conductors, both 
trolley and power wires, particularly in mines operating 
in a low coal measure, the wonderful improvement of 
the past two years in storage-battery haulage equipment 
seems to point ultimately to the adoption of this system 
for all handling of mine cars, be it in the placing and 
gathering of the individual car at the room or the haulage 
of the assembled train to the tipple. 

In the distribution of power inside the mines, whether 
for ventilating, pumping or the operation of coal cutters, 
the double idea of continuity of operation and absolute 
freedom from contact with live conductors seems to point 
to lead-covered cable protected by a steel conduit, the 
latter being laid alongside the mine tracks. At once 
all delays owing to poorly put-up hangers, insulators 
falling on account of soft top and conductors knocked 
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down by falling slate are eliminated. The steel conduit 
will prevent accidental cutting of cable and consequent 
electrical troubles. 

In the matter of undercutting coal, with the heavy in- 
vestments for repair parts which must be carried in stock, 
there is not an operator living who has not dreamed of 
the day when someone would develop a machine for 
andercutting coal which shall not have more than one 
moving member and of such weight that it can be easily 
taken about the mines and operated at the face by one 
man. 

To put the whole matter in a nutshell: The mine 
having the fewest mechanical and electrical devices, and 
each device consisting of the least number of parts, all 
consistent with labor and output conditions, will be the 
goal we are striving to attain. 


ms 


ae 


Silemt Chains in Ventilation 


One of the major ideas in modern mining is safety. 
To attain this end, particularly in coal mining, careful 
attention must be given to adequate ventilation. Fans 
and motors were long ago brought to a high state of de- 
velopment, but only within comparatively recent years 
has careful attention been given to simple, positive, re- 


A SILENT-CHAIN FAN DRIVE 


liable and efficient means of transmitting power between 
the fan shaft and the shaft of the machine that drives it. 

Where no change of speed is necessary between the 
two shafts, a flexible coupling is the simplest and most 
satisfactory connection. Where the rapidity of rotation 
of the two shafts is necessarily different, few if any 
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means for transmitting motion exceed the silent chain in 
simplicity, reliability and positiveness of action. 

The silent chain drive as built and sold by the Link- 
Belt Co., of Chicago, Indianapohs and Philadelphia 
combines the positiveness and reliability of the spur gear 
with the flexibility of the sprocket chain. Each drive 
consists of two cut-tooth sprockets and a carefully con- 
structed steel-link chain. The sprockets are formed 





DETAILS OF SILENT-CHAIN, CONSTRUCTION 


and finished by special cutters so that the contour of the 
teeth will operate to best advantage with the links of the 
chain and so that sliding, with its unavoidable frictional 
losses, ig reduced to a minimum. 

The joints in the chain are made of case-hardened steel 
pins and semicircular case-hardened steel bushings keyed 
in the eyes of the links and extending the full width of the 
chain. This gives an unbroken bearing surface for the 
full pin length. Long life is assured in a joint of this 
construction by the area and character of the bearing 
surfaces. Furthermore, since the links are symmetrical 
in design, the chain will run equally well in either direc- 
tion. Additional wearing value is thus secured. 

The silent chain is highly efficient, tests having shown 
as high as 98 per cent. This high efficiency results from 
the fact that there is no movement of the links relative 
to the teeth when contact has once been made between 
them, each portion of the links running at the same speed 
as the part of the sprocket with which it is in contact. 

Because of the entire absence of sliding or rolling ac- 
tion between the links and sprockets, there is also none 
of the objectionable noise usually accompanying the use 
of spur gearing, particularly at high speeds. 

A drive of this character may be operated with a slack 
chain. This obviates undue journal friction incident 
to the use of belts or rope drives and results in decreased 
friction and a considerable saving in power. 
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SY NOPSIS—A successful meeting at which nine 
interesting papers were read was held in Fairmont, 
W. Va., on Dec. 8 and 9. 





The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute held its six- 
teenth semiannual meeting in the assembly room of the 
Watson Building, Fairmont, W. Va., on Wednesday, Dec. 
8, and Thursday, Dec. 9. On the first day about 50 per- 
sons were present and on the second about 100 attended. 

The meeting opened at 10 a.m. on Wednesday with a 
paper by R. Z. Virgin, of Colliers, W. Va., on “The 
Relation of Mine Officials to the Consumer.” Mr. Virgin 
pointed out that the mine officials and miners were in the 
end working for the consumer who paid for the coal rather 
than for the operator who was really merely a middleman. 
It was necessary to supply the consumer with good coal 
if orders were to come in steadily. 

In the discussion he said that leaky railroad cars for 
the transportation of slack should not be made tight 
by the use of props or planks, which make unloading dif- 
ficult, but rather with paper and excelsior. The company 
store at his mines being near the loading point, the 
loaders could easily obtain the material for making the 
cars tight. J.C. McKinley instanced one mine where hay 
was used for this purpose at $21 per ton, whereas straw 
at $6 would have served the purpose equally well. 

The next paper was by J. R. Cameron, of Cincinnat, 
Ohio, and was entitled “Why Buy a Storage-Battery Lo- 
comotive?” Mr. Cameron was “neutral in thought and 
speech” and left the hearers to draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

A discussion then took place as to whose duty it was to 
take care of water when the owner of a lower property 
got over the line and drained the dipping working of 
the man who owned the adjacent higher property. he 
matter was really more one for lawyers than for a body 
of engineers and other mine officials, so no answer was 
forthcoming. 


PROVISIONS OF COMPENSATION Act DIscuUSSED 


The matter of workmen’s compensation then received 
some consideration. It is necessary for the physician, the 
operator and the injured man to file affidavits testifying 
to any accident. In some cases ignorant men failed 
to make their statements, partly because of their ilhteracy, 
partly because they did not realize the necessity, parth 
from inability to-declare the nature of their accident and 
more often because a notary public was hard to secure. 
In many cases the men were too severely hurt to travel 
to the notary and too poor to pay one for making a trip 
to the bedside in the mining village. Thus the claim 
was not satisfactorily filed. Some operators, J. B. Han- 
ford, of the Elkins Coal and Coke Co., among them, had 
provided for this difficulty since the law had gone into 
effect by securing notarial powers for someone residing 
in the mining village. 

R. Z. Virgin, a superintendent of the West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Colliers, W. Va., said that the 
present system of not making partial payments is unfair 
to the workingman. It is not right to leave the compensa- 
tion unpaid until the man returns to the mine. Such a 
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long delay means one of two things—either the company 
must advance the money and run a risk of losing it or else 
the man will starve. 

In the afternoon R. J. Beaman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
read a paper on “Uniform Accounting and Cost Records 
as Applied to Mining.” I. C. White, the former state 
geologist, declared that the individuals of the Federal 
Trade Commission had decided in favor of uniform ac- 
counting for all coal companies doing an interstate busi- 
ness ; that is, mining coal in one state and marketing all 
or a part of it in another. The commission had, he de- 
clared, the power to demand this uniformity in the keeping 
of accounts, but it would rely on moral suasion. It would 
supply experts to aid in the conversion of the accounts to 
the new basis, not charging anything for the service ex- 
cept the actual expenses incurred by the experts. 


Somr Concerns Do Not Know Costs WrrHIn 50c. 


Some concerns, he said, had such a loose way of 
figuring mining costs that they did not know within 25c. 
or 50c. what was the real cost of their coal at the tipple. 
They overlooked entirely depletion, depreciation, obso- 
lescennce, the life limit of the mine, the loss due to ac- 
cidents and the hazards of the industry, thus blindly 
basing the cost on the payroll expense. He urged that a 
knowiedge of the real costs would make the operator more 
careful to sell always at a price that would yield him an 
assured return. 

Under the head of depreciation due to the industry 
the author of the article brought out the fact that a plant 
which was established and capable of continuing in opera- 
tion might well become inoperable because the haul would 
become so great. The machinery and the heading work 
might continue to have an ability to handle coal, but it 
would be necessary to sell or transfer the first and close 
down the second because coal could no longer be handled 
at a profit. 

J. B. Hanford wanted to know what that haulage limit 
was. He was of the opinion that his hauls, from an 
economic standpoint, were constantly getting shorter. 
In the earlier days of the mine the equipment, both of 
track and motive power, was so inferior that the cost of 
haulage was really higher than he could secure, now that 
he had laid his main haulages with 60 lb. rails and had 
installea sew equipment which would handle the tonnage 
with much greater facility. 

W. E. Fohl, of Pittsburgh, thought that the haulage 
did not determine the “cruising radius” of the mine. This 
was determined by the acreage with which the operator 
felt able to burden himself rather than on the length of 
haul. The coal-mine owner could not profitably pay in- 
terest and taxes and expend the money for testing more 
than a certain territory of coal for any single operation. 
So the depreciation described as due to the industry was 
due always rather to the restricting action of acreage 
than to the limitations on a profitable coal haul. 

Mr. Fohl also suggested that it would be well if a com- 
mittee was formed in every district to discover the exact 
cost of mining coal at all the mines in the district. These 
results could be tabulated, the various statements, however, 
of the companies supplying the information being kept 
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entirely secret. In this way the members of any one dis- 
trict would know what was the safe and sane price to 
charge for a ton of coal. 

Several members thought that any system of account- 
ing which failed entirely to consider the increase in the 
value of coal land led to incorrect assessment of costs, 
They said that many mines might keep accounts as Mr. 
Beaman proposed and might figure they were selling at a 
loss, whereas as a whole they would be doing well, for the 
coal in the hill, while depleted in quantity by mining, 
would be growing in value by reason of the increase in the 
selling price of what remained. This Mr. Beaman re- 
garded as a change in speculative rather than in invest- 
ment value. 

It was pointed out that if two men had tracts of equal 
value, and one man had bought his coal years ago at $5 
per acre and another recently at $150, the two men figur- 
ing the cost of production by Mr. Beaman’s method would 
arrive at entirely different results and would probably 
sell at very discrepant prices. It seemed advisable to fig- 
ure depletion rates at present coal values and not at 
purchasing value. 

Some, however, disregarding depletion since it is bal- 
anced by inereased values, took an entirely opposite point 
of view. They argued that the production costs could be 
figured as helped by the progressive increment in the value 
of the coal remaining, thus justifying a lower selling 
price, a point of view diametrically opposed to the ideas 
of those who think that the increased value should be cor- 
rectly mirrored in higher production costs. 


DEPLETION CHARGE Not To BE IGNORED 


But evidently this last view is wrong, because better 
than selling for a price which would not allow for de- 
pletion an operator would do well to shut down entirely 
and gain his increment not only on the unmined reserves 
but on the coal which, if he had been working, he would 
have mined. 

J. B. Hanford declared that at his mines the depletion 
on coai land was figured at its actual cost plus the inter- 
est, the taxes from the date of purchase and the drilling 
expense. Thus the depletion charge, far from being con- 
stant, varied with the particular area mined. 

R. D. Tfall said that the accountants when considering 
the value of a new plant figured only the labor and ma- 
terial put into it and did not allow interest for the period 
of installation. A shaft that took a year to build should 
be carried on the books at cost plus a half-year’s interest 
even if sunk by the owner. It was worth no less if he 
built it than it would be had a contractor sunk it, and such 
a contractor would look to draw interest on the period of 
construction, though it would appear probably not as a 
stated item. It would certainly be in the mind’ of the 
bidder and would appear unquestionably on his private 
cost sheet if he had to wait for the completion of the job 
before he drew his pay. 

Mr. Beaman contended, as accountants do, that nothing 
may be shown on the books but payments actually made. 
if interest on bonds were paid, then this interest could 
be entered without violence to correct accounting rules. 

Mr. Hall also said that the depreciation might well be 
considered as starting from the completion of the job, for 
any depreciation of the material used in sinking a shaft 
would be charged by the contractor as part of the cost of 
sinking, and the timber in the shaft would inevitably 
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be paid for by the operator as if it were newly installed. 
Of course the remaining life of the material incorporated 
in the shaft or merely used in the work of its construc- 
tion would be less than if it had just been put in. If 
its economic life was 20 years, whatever had been in, say 
a year, would have to be depreciated not 5 per cent., but 
as if it would be valueless or have a junk value after 19 
years. 


GREER SUBMITS SYSTEM OF MINING BY PANELS 


G. E. Greer, of Morgantown, read a paper on “Project- 
ing a Mine on the Panel System.” The main criticism 
was that the long period and large cost needed for full 
development was prohibitive for a small capitalist or 
where the union demanded a big differential for narrow 
work. This argument was advanced by Joseph Virgin, 
mine superintendent of the Mound City Coal Co., Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. 

Another critic advocated wing pillars twice as big as 
the 100-ft. pillars shown and also that the chain pillars 
be reduced to 15 ft. C. H. Tarleton and A. W. Hesse 
said that the Consolidation Coal Co., which had at one 
time favored a 25-ft. chain pillar, had recently tried 35- 
ft. pillars. In advancing the narrow pillar served every 
necessary end, but in retreat if there was a squeeze, a 25- 
ft. pillar could not be split and coal was almost inevitably 
lost. Mr. Tarleton was not prepared to say that the larger 
pillar would give satisfaction. 

The report of the secretary showed the usual impe- 
cuniousness of mining institute funds. The cash on hand 
was $21.20; the debts were $102. So the balance was 
against the Aieetitin to the extent of $80.80. The sec- 
retary reported that the bulletin was discontinued as it 
seemed to put too heavy a strain on the institute finances. 

The election followed. W. H. Cunningham proposed 
that J. C. McKinley act during a second term as presi- 
dent, and he was elected unanimously. E. N. Zern pro- 
posed and lobbied for Karl Schoew as secretary-treasurer, 
but after a ballot he was induced to accept reélection 


himself. 'The vice-presidents will be J. W. Bischoff, man- 
ager, Davis Colliery Co.; Josiah Keely, manager, Cabin 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford, W. Va.; George 


Watson, vice-president, Cunnga run Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va.; Karl Schoew, consulting engineer, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va: J. R. Cameron, of the Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill. At the request of the burgess 
of Bluefield, W. Va., it was arranged that the next meet- 
ing would be held in that city. 

On the second day, Dec. 9, J. W. Bischoff’s paper 
entitled “Some Suggestions and Ideas Based on Observa- 
tion” was read by the secretary, E. N. Zern. In the 
discussion of this paper it was urged that the shortage of 
labor might be met by greater efficiency. Unfortunately, 
too much of the waste of labor, according to the speaker, 
was owing to the fact that there was nothing in the 
mining contract to reward the operator for all he might 
do to make the mining and loading of coal move steadily 
and without friction. 

Prompt supply of mine cars, timely cleaning up of 
coal shot down and undercutting on a regular schedule 
were necessary for the efficiency of the miners at their 
work, but as the operator had little interest in the 
productivity of the miners, it was hard to induce him to 
expend time and money to provide for the regular opera- 
tion of cutters and loaders. A mingling of the time and 
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day wage was urged as a solution, the time wage being a 
minimum payment. The output would then be paid for 
as at present, but at a lower rate. 

It was suggested that a larger tonnage would be made 
per man if the older breast machines were replaced 
by shortwall cutters. But this would not be made 
general till the operator could feel assured of an income 
from the change. He could hardly be expected to scrap 
his old machines and buy new ones solely because the 
change would enable the miner and loader to earn a 
larger wage. 

The speaker who urged this mingling of time and 
output wage met nothing but opposition. Josiah Keely 
said that if it were not for the probability that mules 
would be killed in the wild rush for tonnage, he would 
advise putting all the drivers on a tonnage basis, so as 
to give them an interest in their day’s work. Joseph 
Virgin said he would like to see everybody on piece work, 
as output wages made supervision less necessary, while 
J. C. McKinley urged that even the mine foremen would 
do better if paid at least partly by a bonus, and he 
reported that he had been successful in introducing the 
bonus system for efficient mine foremen at his mines. 

In opposition to what had been said he believed that 
it had been generally found that additional bosses would 
increase tonnage and so give a larger output to pass over 
one tipple and make operation generally more efficient 
than it would otherwise be. 


Propuct oF Breast AND SHORTWALL CUTTERS 


He declared that it was true that the miner gained 
much direct benefit from the replacement of the breast 
machine by the shortwall, which latter he estimated did 
50 per cent. more work than the former. 

C. H. Tarleton stated that the Consolidation Coal Co. 
in West Virginia was unable to show a difference of 
50 per cent. between breast and shortwall machines, no 
matter who ran them. J. R. Cameron said that the 
output was often determined largely by custom and not 
by the capabilities of the machine. 

Josiah Keely was surprised at Mr. Tarleton’s state- 
ment, for he had found that the shortwall machine cut 
twice as much as the breast machine in an ordinary room, 
He really was surprised that the Consolidation Coal Co. 
could not get as favorable a result when cutting the 
Pittsburgh bed, which he regarded as not in any way 
harder than the splint bed in the Cabin Creek district. 

G. A. Burrell then demonstrated his portable gas de- 
tector. It is really in the borderland between an indicator 
and an analyzer. It consists essentially of a U-tube 
partially filled with water, the end of one tube being 
provided with a rubber mouthpiece. The fireboss or 
inspector blows into that end, and as a result the other 
limb is filled with water. As soon as the operative ceases 
to blow into one limb, the water falls to a balancing 
position, causing a vacuum in the other. This vacuum 
is filled by the atmosphere of the mine. 

In the limb thus filled with gas a platinum wire has 
been introduced. This is caused to glow for 2 min. by the 
electric current generated by two Eveready cells incor- 
porated in the base of the instrument. This burns the 
methane in the mixture, causing a partial vacuum which 
the water rises to fill. The movement of the water thus 
caused is a measure of the gas burned. Of course the. 
temperature is raised somewhat, and the apparatus must 
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be shaken to reduce the mine air and combustion products 
in the graduated limb to the temperature of the water 
used. 

Mr. Burrell, on being questioned, said that each cell cost 
about 644c. and a pair would serve for over 20 determin- 
ations. The whole instrument made in quantities should 
not cost more than $5, and the platinum should serve for 
several hundred indications. The detector will measure 
methane down to 0.1 per cent., and the limb is graduated 
to 4 per cent. The upper range may be extended if the 
actual percentage of methane is not sought, the observer 


being only anxious to determine the presence of the gas 


in large quantity. Air containing 514 to 14 per cent. 
of methane will explode and so show that methane is 
present in some unknown proportion. Above that per- 
centage the methane will not burn. The explosion is not 
to be dreaded, as the violence is small and is cushioned 
by the water. <A few fine drops of fluid are thrown out, 
and that is all the damage done. | 

In answer to an inquiry as to the means of ascertaining 
whether the combustion limb of the tube was completely 
filled prior to admitting the measured quantity of mine 
air, Mr. Burrell said that the operative should blow until 
he heard a click which evidenced that the limb of the 
tube was full. The instrument would give practically 
unaltered results if ethane constituted as much as 15 per 
cent. of the combustile gas admixture. 


AN ACCURATE,INSTRUMENT FOR UNTRAINED MEN 


The water must be maintained at a certain marked 
level, so that the graduated limb will contain 2 cu.in. 
of air when the water is at the same level in both limbs. 
There is not enough carbon dioxide dissolved to affect 
the result. The small quantity present makes such ab- 
sorption negligible. Mr. Burrell claimed that the new 
detector could test eight samples in the time needed to 
make one [esse test. 

The sample having been taken by blowing and allowing 
the water to fail, the operative could cause the platinum 
to burn the gas while he was passing to another place. 
He could examine the instrument and take his record 
just before preparing to take another sample. However, 
J. Virgin contended that even under those operating con- 
ditions a mine would have to employ four firebosses where 
one is now engaged, if the requirement that examinations 
be made within three hours of the miners’ entering their 
working places was to be strictly maintained. 

Frank Haas, the consulting engineer of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., declared that he looked with much favor 
on the innovation. His company was using a method 
involving the taking of flasks into the mine and thus 
securing samples. The new method was far prompter 
and made it possible to ascertain present conditions rather 
than those existing some few hours before. He believed 
the method of great value in determining the character 
of the air in the return airways as far as combustible 
gas was concerned. 

It was the custom of the Consolidation Coal Co. to 
estimate methane to 0.01 per cent., not because it was 
valuable to know how much combustible gas was present 
to such a degree of nicety, but because it was important 
to find whether the degree of methanization was increas- 
ing or decreasing. The company does not tolerate more 
than 0.25 per cent. of combustible gas in any of the 
return airways of its mines. 
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Someone made the statement that 14 per cent. of “gas” 
could be detected by the Wolf lamp. J. L. Ryan declared 
is was possible, but not practical. When there is over 
1 per cent. of gas present, the trained observer can guess 
the quantity within 14 per cent., but there are a great 
number of men who will be oblivious to the presence of 
gas in the lamp till 3 per cent. is reached. 

G. S. Brackett’s paper on “Day Labor in Bituminous 
Mines” followed, but failed to draw discussion because 
such a mass of figures can be analyzed and appreciated 
only in the privacy of the study. 


Mi1nrE DEPLETION AND DEPRECIATION ESTIMATES 


J. B. Hanford rose to vindicate the methods of his 
company, the Elkins Coal and Coke Co. He certainly 
could not allow his company to be associated in a group 
with those which kept such poor records of expense that 
the cost could not be determined within 25c¢. or 50c. per 
ton, as stated by I. C. White of many unnamed companies 
in his statement of the previous day. 

Punctilious though the record of the Elkins Coal and 
Coke Co. is, the depletion and depreciation is only 
figured annually and not monthly, as J. C. McKinley 
advocated. It is not well to run for a whole year and 
then repent at leisure when a report exhibiting all the 
cost entailed is for the first time presented. 

The discussion drifted naturally to the percentages 
allowable for depreciation. C. H. Tarleton declared that 
copper was by no means of such long life as was generally 
thought. For while it did not lose by friction or oxida- 
tion, its occasional contacts with coal, roof and floor 
caused short-circuits resulting in its depreciation and 
depletion in weight, and it soon hardened till it became 
too brittle for use. 

He considered it an open question whether hght rail 
and all copper should be credited to equipment or 
charged direct to operative expense. Rail in wet places 
suffered rapid oxidation, and both C. H. Tarleton and 
J. B. Hanford urged that regarding rail as one of the 
direct operating charges prevented the foremen from 
wasteful requisitioning and lack of care of the material 
furnished. 

Mr. Hanford said there was a large loss from cutting 
rail to pieces and from bending. Much loss from erys- 
tallizing also results. Much rail that is giving excellent 
service in a wet place will prove utterly unfit when lifted 
and spiked onto other ties. It was also said that many 
of the rerolled rails prove to have a rapid deterioration. 
The ball of the rail falls, and the web turns down. It 
was urged that billet rails be kept separate from those 
rerolled, for they alone are suited to switch work. 

E. B. Day recalled the opinion delivered at a previous 
meeting that some cutting machines depreciated about 
25 per cent. in the first year, but less could be deducted 
for this cause in succeeding years. 

It was decided to hold the meeting next winter in 
Huntington, W. Va., and to invite the Kentucky Mining 
Institute to participate.- At the closing of the morning’s 
business several visited the Consolidated Coal Co.’s labor- 
atory in the basement of the assembly building. 

The afternoon session comprised an address on “Welfare 
Engineering as Applied to Coal Mines” by W. F. Hyde, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., and “Needed Reforms in the Coal 
Mining Industry” by K. F. Schoew, a consulting engi- 
neer of Huntington, W. Va. 
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At the evening session, over which J. C. McKinley also 
presided, Governor H. D. Hatfield was the principal 
speaker. Judge W. S. Haymond, of Fairmont, made the 
opening speech. The Governor flayed the operators for 
attacks on his administration and defended himself 
against the charge of being disloyal to the coal industry 
of his state. At the conclusion of the speech the 
Governor, probably because he was Governor, received 
much applause. Those who heard the speech of Governor 
Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania before the National Safety 
Council in Philadelphia would naturally contrast that 
humanitarian appeal with the exasperating remarks of 
the West Virginia Governor. It would be better for 
Governor Hatfield and his state if he would seek to lead 
and not try to drive. J. C. McKinley, the president of 
the institute, closed with a paper which did him and the 
institute much credit. 
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Mime-Car JIResistanmce 
By E. B. W1Lson* 


It is customary for engineers to reckon 20 lb. per 
ton as the resistance offered to mine cars on a good 
track. My notes show that this is insufficient, as there 
are a number of items having a bearing on the subject. 

A. M. Wellington found that it required 5 lb. per 
ton to pull a loaded freight car and 7% lb. per ton to 
pull an empty freight car over a level railroad track 
at 10 mi. per hr. ; 

R. Van A. Norris made 980 tests some years ago, 
which gave a resistance of 26 Ib. per ton for 20 
loaded mine cars and 42 lb. per ton for 20 empty mine 
cars of the same size over the same track, traveling 414 
mi. per hr. One reason for the wide difference between 
the two sets of experiments mentioned is found in the 
size of the car wheels. 

The freight cars had 32-in. diameter wheels, while 
the mine cars had 16-in. diameter wheels, thus making 
it possible for the former to ride over the inequalities 
in the roadbed with more ease than the latter. 

Mr. Norris’s experiments brought out another impor- 
tant matter not usually mentioned in haulage articles; 
namely, that it requires more power per ton to haul short 
trains of mine cars than longer ones. This is of added 
importance to those mines which have adopted the two- 
unit locomotive in order to pull heavier loads. 

One factor that probably reduces the ton resistance in 
longer trips is that the forward cars clean the track; 
and another is that the greater momentum of longer 
trips aids in keeping the cars moving. : 

Professor Baker made some experiments on clean and 
dirty tracks, the results of which briefly were as follows: 
On a perfectly clean track the resistance was 19 lb. per 
ton; on the same track with 14 in. of fine dust the re- 
sistance was 28 lb. per ton; while with 14 in. of powdered 
stone the resistance was 40 lb. per ton. ‘This should 
comfort superintendents in the soft-coal mines who be- 
grudge spending money on road cleaning, because when 
they clean the haulage entries, they not only lessen the 
dangers from explosions, but decrease the cost of haulage. 

It is also a lesson for some anthracite superintendents, 
for fine anthracite is nearly equal to sand in offering re- 
sistance to traction effort. 





*Scranton, Penn. 
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Problems Coal Mines 


By J. W. BiscHorrt 





SY NOPSIS—The labor problem ts of leading im- 
portance, and many a plant at great expense solves 
every difficulty but this and fails to be efficient 
because 1t works perpetually at half-force. 





The most acute problems in the production of coal to- 
day are the scarcity of railroad cars and the lack of 
efficient labor. Fortunate indeed is he who is well sup- 
plied with both. 

As mining men we are not directly responsible for the 
lack of railroad equipment, and we are in no position to 
remedy our difficulties. Nor are we able to correct the 
labor shortage except by inducing men to come to our 
mines from the plants of our competitors. There are 
few among us who fail to look at that question from a 
personal or selfish standpoint and who would not wel- 
come an increase in their working forces, even though 
the men acquired were secured by someone’s loss. 

Scarcity of cars and labor, distributed equitably, im 
pose a loss on no one; the final results, measured by 
dollars and cents, are the same. He who has plenty of 
both during times like the present is the envied one 
among the brethren. 

Conscientious scruples are forgotten if by hook or crook 
the daily allotment of cars can be increased; also if 
the superintendent, foreman or some boarding boss can 
get some of the other fellow’s men. In other words 
there is not even a gentlemen’s agreement that would be 
violated in thought or deed if we see an opportunity to 
take advantage of our fellow man’s shortcomings. 

Lasor PropLeM GIvEN MINIMUM CONSIDERATION 

During even ordinary periods of prosperity, with noth- 
ing extraordinary affecting the supply of available labor, 
the problem of a reasonable supply of this valuable com- 
modity is the hardest that many of us have to solve. In- 
consistent as the following may sound, it is the one 
problem given the least earnest, painstaking and intel- 
higent thought. 

Expenditures for machinery and for mining, transport- 
ing and preparing the coal for market are freely made 
by the owners, but the securing of that labor necessary 
to get the most efficiency from the equipment is, if 
given any thought at all, delegated to the local offi- 
cials or left to the whims of chance or fate. We are 
prone to look upon it in much the same light as did the 
farmer who in answer to a friend’s expressions of sym- 
pathy after a season of poor crops said: “Well, I have 
no reason to complain. Thank God, none of my neigh- 
bors have any better crops than I have.” 

Most of us have no doubt seen operations planned, 
developed and equipped for a production which was never 
reached by more than half owing to the lack of sufficient 
men. The loss in interest on investment alone is consid- 
erable, to say nothing of the profits (when there are 
such) on the additional output that should have been 
secured. 





*A paper entitled “Some Suggestions and Ideas Based on 
Observation,” read Dec. 2 at Fairmont, W. Va., before the 
West Virginia Coal Mining Institute. 

+General superintendent, Davis Colliery Co., Elkins, W. Va. 


The newcomer in an already operating field, where the 
conditions and regulations of work are not fixed by the 
operator at his pleasure, learns the rate of wages paid 
and the house rents and store prices charged and _ fol- 
lows scrupulously the practice of the district. He hopes 
when he is ready to mine that he will get an adequate 
supply of men; but he secures only those who are al- 
ways on the outlook for a new operation. He has no 
reason to expect that enough men will leave other mines 
to enable him to operate at a reasonable profit. 

As I said before, the labor-supply question is the one 
given the least earnest, painstaking and_ intelligent 
thought. We all know, some by hearsay and some by 
experience, that men may be secured by paying the trans- 
portation charges. I do not believe we now so frequently 
advance such charges in West Virginia as in the past. 
Under favorable conditions it works well. But as com- 
munities become more thickly settled, communication is 
much easier and more frequent, and if one alone indulges 
in the practice, his neighbors will benefit as much or 
more than he does. But with all its drawbacks the prae- 
tice of paying railroad fare to needed mine employees 
is even yet resorted to. 


SoctoLocicaAL WorRK WITHOUT THE SOCIAL SENSE 


Of late years we see and hear a great deal of sociologi- 
cal movements and moral uplift, which take the form of 
first-aid teams and meets, amusement halls, moving-pic- 
ture shows, Y. M. C. A. movements, visiting nurses and 
domestic science teachers, more sanitary conditions about 
the camps, better houses, etc., all of which are good. 

It shows that we have awakened to the realization that 
we are dealing with and have under our control some- 
thing—a living and breathing being capable of think- 
ing and acting—which we indirectly acknowledge we are 
dependent upon and whose place in the fixed order of 
things is invaluable; that it is profitable to keep him 
with us, and the better satisfied he is while he is with 
us the more profitable he is. This sounds mercenary. 
It is. But in the natural order of things, the interests 
of the two are so elosely allied that one cannot truly 
prosper without the other doing hkewise. 

I do not mean to criticize adversely any of the welfare 
movements before mentioned, but I will venture the 
statement that they are more or less superficial, and un- 
less conducted with judgment and knowledge of human 
nature as it presents itself in those we desire to in- 
fluence, they are likely to be of little or no lasting bene- 
fit. As an example the following case occurs to me: 
Arrangements had been all but completed to install a 
visiting nurse and settlement worker in a certain mining 
town, but for some reason unknown to me it was aban- 
doned. ; 

Now these were a few of the actual conditions existent 
in that town: It was isolated. No passenger train serv- 
ice approached nearer than two miles. There was no 
means of ingress or egress except by walking, not even 
@ wagon road. The houses were all built on a hillside, 
and no garden patches were available. Moreover, there 
were no fences around the individual houses. Livestock 
of all descriptions roamed at will. No coalhouses were 
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provided, and the coal was unloaded on the ground, both 
in summer and winter. This was the custom when the 
team had time to deliver coal; otherwise the tenant car- 
ried his own fuel. The surface closets had received no 
attention for years, and there were many other faults 
in that mining village which I have not mentioned. 

These conditions no doubt are extreme, but they are 
cited only as examples to show how mistaken we can 
sometimes be in our misguided efforts to uplift. I might 
add that I happen to know that the project of uplift 
was not abandoned because the conditions in the village 
were so unfavorable. 


SiovuLpD Miners Secure Homes or THER Own? 

The weight of opinion seems to be against the miner 
owning his ow» home, but a casual investigation of con- 
ditions where such purchases have been made to some 
extent should furnish sufficient proof that within cer- 
tain limits and under certain conditions the miner’s own- 
ership of a house and lot is beneficial to both miner and 
operator. It cannot always be ‘advantageously arranged 
on account of unfavorable natural conditions, the un- 
certain or certain short life of the mine and other dif- 
ficulties that could be mentioned, but cases are numerous 
where it could be applied, and on the whole I am in- 
clined to favor it. Any man, though there are sufficient 
exceptions to prove the rule, who is ambitious enough 
to want to own his home will make a better citizen and 
workman. He is likely to be steadier, more conservative, 
reasonable and amenable to discipline. 

And then the question arises as to the desirability of 
the company store as I prefer to name it. I do not like 
to hear it called the “commissary.” That term is ap- 
propriate when apphed to the store rooms of construc- 
tion camps of railroads and reasonable enough when ap- 
plied to the stores installed to take care of workmen 
engaged on some temporary job, but the use of the word 
in a mine village reflects on the stability of the industry. 

The treatment, in every sense of the word, accorded 
the miner and his family in their dealings with the store 
can have as much or more influence upon the miner for 
good or evil than his relation with the superintendent 
or foreman. This fact is too often overlooked. In many 
cases the responsible head of the mercantile department 
reports to someone higher up who is not in touch with 
actual everyday conditions around the mines. Thus in 
his effort to show his part of the business to the best 
advantage he creates friction and discord for the local 
managers and superintendents. I have known more dis- 
satisfaction to be caused by a real or fancied wrong at 
the hands of some unthinking clerk than the foreman 
would cause in months. 

Fortunate indeed are those who are never troubled 
with labor shortage. The others may take a lesson from 
their more favored neighbors. There are numbers of 
mining communities that are able to command a steady 
supply of labor. Study them, learn from them and profit 
from the mistakes of him who is satisfied to stay in 
the same old rut. 

There is a fixed amount of labor, and he who gets 
more than his quota will be the one who will reap the 
biggest harvest. I have not intended to introduce sen- 
timent, humanitarianism or paternalism into this dis- 
cussion, for to me this care of the miner’s interest appears 
to be a simple business proposition. 
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The Conveyor as a Shaft Hoist 


The ordinary shaft hoist has certain inherent objec- 
tions, such as weight and inertia of intermittently moy- 
ing, imperfectly balanced parts and loss of time through 
the reverse motion. These obvious disadvantages increase 
with the depth. They may be largely overcome by a 
hoist on the belt-conveyor principle, and although the 
latter introduces many new difficulties of its own, it is 
interesting to see how far these can be overcome and 
whether there is an economic field, at least a limited 
one, for the continuous elevator in vertical shafts. 

Attempts in this direction have heen made in Germany, 
for example, with some success in shallow mines. The 
various systems are discussed in a noteworthy article in 
“Glickauf,” by Dipl.-Ing. F. Wintermeyer, of Berlin. 

Two of the oldest German installations are at the 
Emma mine of the Consol. Suderssche Lignite Co., Helm- 








FIGS. 1 AND 2. TWO ARRANGEMENTS OF BUCKET 
ELEVATORS AS SHAFT HOISTS 


stedt, and the Karoline mine of the Germania Co., at 
Gorma, near Rositz. These were made by the Machin- 
enfabrik Buckau and the hoisting depths are 170 and 
128 ft. respectively. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram showing the principle of these 
hoists, without entering into details. The one at the 
Karoline mine is driven by a 25-hp. motor and with a 
chain speed of 2 ft. per sec. the delivery is 70 tons per 
hour. 

An improved type of elevator has pivoted or swinging 
buckets, as shown in Fig. 2. Here one of the filling 
hoppers is marked a. At the Johanne Henriette lig- 
nite mine, near Unseberg, is a swinging-bucket hoist 
made by the Buckau works for a depth of 262 ft. Shaft 
guides are provided for the chain. ‘Two men suffice 
to attend to the hoisting. 

A design of continuous hoist intended to be applicable 
to greater depths is David Davy’s English system, dating 
from 1901. It was proposed to lft cars as usual on 
cages, which were to be hooked to a constantly moving 
chain and removed from it at the landing. Intermediate 
sheaves are provided to relieve the weight on the upper 
one. The system of Cséti v. Verbé differs from Davy’s 
in discarding the use of car cages and hooking the car 
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bodies to the chain as buckets. At the top of the shafts 
these are dumped without detaching. 

Schwidthal has devised a system of motor-driven in- 
termediate sheaves. Unlike Davy’s method, they are used 
primarily with fixed buckets. 

Some work diagrams for different hoisting systems 
will show the power consumption at different points of 
the operation. Fig. 3 is for a rope hoist with drum 
and tail rope. Fig. 4 corresponds to a hoist with driv- 
ing sheave and tail rope. Fig. 5 is for one with drum 
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DIAGRAM OF POWER CONSUMPTION 
CONTINUOUS SHAFT HOIST 
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but without tail rope. Fig. 6 is a diagram for a con- 
tinuous hoist, that shows not only a greater uniformity 
but a saving in power. 

In conclusion it appears that the use of continuous 
hoists for shallow mines has reached a practical stage 
while for deep shafts they are more experimental. 
Pages from a Miner’s Notebook; 

the “White Collar’ Job 


It may be pride; it may be only the practical demon- 
stration of the laws of evolution, of advancing the child 
to a position in life superior to that of the parent; but 
whatever it is, there is something pathetic to me in the 
boast of many an old miner who undoubtedly entered the 
mines at the age his son is now in the last grades of the 
camp school that “my boy shall never go into the mines.” 

Yet it is only natural. The father has known nothing 
but hard, back-breaking toil since his early boyhood, and 
even though pathetic it is a supreme example of parent 
love, a manifestation of fatherly care and pride, this 
desire of the men of the mines that their sons shall have 
“white collar” jobs. 

Still, it is a mistake. There must be miners, and how 
better, as a class, could miners be improved than by 
the adaptable, common-school educated American boy 
following in the trade of his Scotch or English father, 
learning from this best of workmen the workmanship 
of the mines and adding to this lesson the natural desire 
of the American boy to improve on old methods. 

The eldest son of an old Welshman arrived in camp 
last night to “visit” his parents. He is something in 
the city—physician, lawyer or stenographer—what, no- 
body seems to exactly know. Whatever it is, he has not 
made such a mark as to have his fame on every tongue. 

His parents were overjoyed to see him, yet his in- 
difference was apparent to all but those same parents. 
They proudly walked with him up and down the main 
street of the camp; to the store for their weekly paper, 
where the son stood about awkwardly, self-conscious under 
the scrutiny directed to his flashy clothes. 

They sat on their front porch until a late hour, yet 
there was no sympathetic talk between them. The mother 
asked questions which were answered perfunctorily. A 
younger sister played upon the piano, the only luxury 
the old folks possessed except the son, but her music 
elicited no complimentary response from the guest. The 
evening was a trying one for all concerned. 
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He left for the city this morning after his father had 
drawn heavily on the scanty savings laid by at the 
company store, and the old mother, with a puzzled look 
in her eyes, confided to my wife that there was “some- 
what of a difference in her John.” 

And what a world of pathos there was in that “somewhat 
of a difference in John”! John would have made a good 
miner. His earnings, while he remained single, would 
have added much of comfort to the old age of those 
self-sacrificing parents; yet that fatherly pride and the 
carrying out of the boast that “my boy shall never go into 
the mines” had made him a mediocre physician, or 
lawyer, or stenographer, or whatever he was; had given 
him a “white collar” job while his old father supplied the 
cash to keep the white collar laundered. 

Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


In its broadest sense the safety movement so prevalent 
at the present time, and which has for its avowed object 
the preservation of human life and limb, should also in- 
clude the preservation of health as well. Conditions that 
foster or aid the propagation of germs or the spread 
of contagion should be treated as carefully and as thor- 
oughly as should a dangerous piece of machinery or a 
section of loose roof. 

When many mining companies some time ago discarded 
the water barrel and dipper for the bubbling drinking 
fountain in shops, power plants and tipples and even un- 








FOUNTAIN WITHOUT BOWL IN OPERATION 


derground, a long step was made in the right direction. 
Investigation by the Federal health authorities has shown 
that one person out of every 47 has unmistakable signs 
of contagion. Any public drinking device that permits a 
person’s lips to touch a metallic surface is not sanitary. 

As a further sanitary improvement the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co. has placed upon the market its J-M Sanitor 
fountain head. As may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration, this consists of an annular nozzle from which 
eight small convergent streams of water are emitted. These 
meet in midair and form one vertical drinking stream. 
It is impossible for a person using one of these fountains 
to touch or otherwise defile with his lips any of the metal 
parts, except by premeditated and malicious intention. 


December 25, 1915 
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=ction of a Panel Mine 


By Guy EH. Grerrt 





SY NOPSIS—A properly designed panel system 
provides a large tonnage from a small working 
area, largely prevents squeezes and localizes them 
if they occur and provides an ideal ventilating 
system. 





This paper is based on a projected system of panel 
working, the tract of coal consisting of 991 acres, pre- 
sumed for convenience to le in Braxton County, West 
Virginia. The projected work is presented mainly for 
the purpose of inviting discussion on the merits of the 
panel system as applied to the Pittsburgh seam of coal. 

On paper this system, with the rooms advancing and 
the pillars retreating, has almost everything in its favor, 
as opposed to the hit-or-miss principle of driving rooms 
and entries. The advantages may be briefly summarized 
as follows: Better control of the ventilation can be 
secured, and from the fact that each panel is practically 
surrounded by airways, the ventilation can be altered to 
suit almost any possible condition; the gases and powder 
smoke from each panel are carried directly into the return 
airway and are not circulated through other parts of the 
mine; fires or explosions are more likely to be confined 
to the panel in which they occur; squeezes are in a great 
measure eliminated, and if they do occur, they are more 
easily handled because they are confined to one panel; 
the output of coal may be better regulated, and the work 
concentrated so that the organization is more efficient. 

Inasmuch as the method of operation discussed implies 
working the ribs as soon as the rooms are driven to their 
limit, it follows that cleaner coal will be obtained; also, 
since the roof is not permitted to stand for a great length 
of time, the expense of timbering is reduced. 


Onty ONE Roor Break NEEDED IN Eacu’ PANEL 


The advantage of the panel system is most apparent in 
the extraction of the coal. Each panel, as shown in the 
drawing, has 6 butt headings. The method of working 
specifies that the upper 10 rooms on No. 1 butt (see 
panel A) are to be worked first. When these are driven 
up, pillar work is ready to be started. At the same time 
the lower 10 rooms on No. 1 butt and the upper 10 
on No. 2 butt are started. When the break line, gradual- 
ly retreating, reaches the entry, the lower rooms on No. 1 
butt and the upper rooms on No, 2 butt are ready to fall 
into line. The advantage of this plan of working lies 
in the fact that only one initial break of the sandstone 
need be made for each panel. It is this initial break that 
is often the dangerous and expensive feature of drawing 
ribs. 

If the break does not occur within a reasonable time, 
the extra pressure on the diminishing ribs will crush the 
coal, the roof will become treacherous and the bottom 
will be likely to heave. This danger period is met once 
and for all in each panel after the break line is started. 
If a squeeze should result, all room work may be sus- 





*Paper entitled “Projecting a Mine on the Panel System,” 


read before the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, at Fair-° 


mont, W. Va., on Wednesday, Dec. 8, in the Watson Building. 
jMorgantown, W. Va. 


pended, the squeeze may be localized and the proper 
measures taken to rectify the conditions, whereas in that 
system where all the rooms are driven up before any 
pillar work is started, a squeeze is far more difficult to 
control and cannot be prevented from spreading. 

In a room-and-pillar system where a haphazard method 
of driving entries and rooms is followed, the men are 
scattered widely over the mine. This complicates the 
haulage problem and reduces the number of wagons which 
a driver or motorman can handle. Adequate supervision 
is also rendered difficult and expensive, and the tendency 
will be to slight this important part of the organization. 
This will inevitably result in waste of material, inefti- 
ciency of day labor and a small output for each miner. 
It is also a most prolific source of accidents and would 
be likely to promote dissatisfaction among the men. 


Estimates 500 Tons AND 40 Rooms To A PANEL 


In the panel system, however, the work may be con- 
centrated, so that a large output may be secured from a 
relatively small part of the mine. After the first 20 
rooms have been driven up and the break line is well 
started, 40 working places will be available in one panel. 
Assuming two men to a working place, if each mines four 
wagons of two tons each per day, an output of 640 tons 
may be secured from one panel. 

Allowing for contingencies of all sorts, it will be safe 
to assume an output under normal working conditions 
of 500 tons per day for each panel. Thus the daily out- 
put of the mine may be made 1,500 tons by working three 
panels. In the meantime of course the entry driving is 
being carried ahead, so that the output will probably be 
more. 

Practically the only disadvantage of the panel system 
is the fact that since entry driving may be slow some time 
must elapse after the opening of a mine before a large 
output may be obtained. This is a disadvantage that 
often prevents this system from being used. It is always 
desirable when starting a new mine to show a large out- 
put as early as possible. This has been provided for in 
the projected workings shown in the illustration. Sections 
1 and 2 are purposely left free for “hogging” in order 
to secure quick development. These sections are near 
the opening and may be worked soon after the main 
entries are started. 

From all the evidence obtainable the dip of the Pitts- 
burgh seam in the section under consideration is slight 
and openings to the outcrop are easily made. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR WORKING THE CoAL AREA 


The main entries are to be six in number and driven 
on the butt. Entry A and the main right entries are to 
be four in number until panel C is reached. All the 
other headings should be on the two-entry system. 

Ventilation is to be by exhaust, making intakes of all 
haulageways. In all cases half the entries are to be taken 
as intakes and half as returns. The returns are to be on 
the outside where there are more than two entries. Each 
panel is to have one split of air. A suggestion as to 
the ventilation is shown in the plan in panel C. 
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All entries are to be driven on 60-ft. centers, with 
10-ft. passageways and 50-ft. ribs. All rooms are to be 
spaced on 60-ft. centers, to be 20 ft. wide and to have 
40-ft. pillars, but this rule is not of force for working 
out boundaries of irregular sections. 

In section 1, which is for quick development, the 
rooms and entries are to be standard, except that the 
former may be turned to follow the boundary lines after 
the butts are driven up. In order to secure a quick out- 
put each butt heading is to have a separate break line 
in drawing the ribs. That break line is to be started 
on the last room (the one nearest the outcrop), and the 
retreat is to be made toward the cross-entries. 

In section 2, which is also designed to aid in quick 
development, standard rooms and entries are to be driven. 
Each butt heading is to have a separate break line, as in 
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Panel A is to be worked on the advance. Standard 
rooms are to be driven and a break line started upon the 
completion of the last room in No. 1 butt, as shown in 
the drawing. Panels B, C and D are to be worked on 
the advance as panel A, while panel E is to be worked 
on the retreat. Standard rooms are to be driven and a 
break line started upon the completion of the last room 
in No. 7 butt. All barrier pillars are to be withdrawn. 

Panels F and G are to be worked on the retreat just 
as panel E. All barriers are to be withdrawn after the 
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A PANEL SYSTEM FOR PROVIDING A LARGE TONNAGE FROM A SMALL AREA 


section 1. Entry barrier pillars are to be withdrawn after 
working out the last ribs of the section. 

In section’ 3, standard rooms and entries are to be 
driven, the former being opened from both the entry and 
aircourse. 

In section 4, standard rooms are to be driven from G, 
No. 7% aircourse, and from the butt heading, which is 
driven south from G, as shown in the drawing. 

Section 5 is to be worked in connection with the re- 
moval of the main-right-entry barrier pillars. Standard 
rooms are to be driven from the main-right haulage. 

Section 6 is to be worked on the retreat after panel 
D is worked out. Standard rooms are to be driven and 
the break line started after the completion of the last 
room of No. 3 butt. 


ribs are extracted in section +. Panel H will be worked 
on the retreat. Standard rooms will be driven and a 
break line started upon completion of the last room in 
No. 5 butt. If necessary or desirable for quick develop- 
ment, entries may be driven along the outcrop on the 
north side of this panel. Barrier pillars are to be re- 
tained. 

Panel I is to be worked on the retreat, as panel H. 
All barrier pillars are to be withdrawn, including those 
between panels H and I and the entry barriers of panel 
ii; 

All the remaining barrier pillars are to be withdrawn 
after all panels and sections are completed, taking in 
succession the main right, D, C, B and A and main en- 
tries on the retreat. 


December 25, 1915 
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By J. F. K. Brown* 





SY NOPSIS—A system of rope haulage is here de- 
scribed that is continuous, handles about 600 tons 
per day and may be easily advanced as the work- 
ings progress. 





. 


The expression “face haulage” would indicate a means 
of disposing of the coal output from the working face by 
a haulage system so flexible as to be capable of rapid ex- 
tensions. The system described hereafter as conforming 
to these particulars and which has been used as a means 
of transportation at the face for many years has the fol- 
lowing special points of interest : 

(1) The tonnage handled is large, 600 tons per day. 
(2) The system is of the endless-rope type, the empty 
cars entering the section at one end and the full ones 
leaving at the other. (3) Cars can be taken off at any 
point along the rope, and full ones attached. (4) This 
system has been used in both room-and-pillar and long- 
wall mining. (5) The haulage can be operated around 
corners of a right angle and less at a radius of 3 ft. 
(6) The cars will leave the rope automatically at any 
point selected. 

As originally developed the system was designed for 
pillar-and-room working and was only afterward adapted 
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FIG. 1. GENERAL LAYOUT OF THE HAULAGE SYSTEM 


to longwall. The first factor to be noted is that this sys- 
tem, like the operation of coal cutters, has to have the 
operating section laid out to suit the haulage, and no 
success need be anticipated if the attempt should be made 
to transplant this haulage method into just any section, 
anyhow. Fig. 1 shows a typical section and the one in 
which the system was partly developed. The great regu- 
larity and evidences of design in the laying out and work- 
ing of rooms and pillars are the principal points of inter- 
est. T'o lay out and keep up to the mark in operating 
such a working section should be neither an effort nor an 
extra cost to the engineering staff of any coal mine. 


; It Patp To PLAN CAcEFULLY 


From experience in the particular mine described it 
was found that it paid well to have and to maintain this 
regularity. There was the direct benefit in cheaper haul- 
age, ventilation was much simpler, break was more regu- 
lar and dependable in working back the roof, the same 
roads in working back could be used again as haulage 
roads, turns, points and crossings were all standardized 





*247 Esplanade, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


and rail lengths were always maintained the same, thus 
making less cost in the blacksmith shop. 

Rooms were maintained at a width of 12 ft. and pillars 
60x40 ft., the position of the room being laid off by meas- 
urement, and the alignment kept by roof lines. Every 
third road was held as a haulage road, hence the distance 
which the miner had to tram his coal never exceeded 140 
ft., and as all the roads went through together and in 
line, there was never any delay in adding to the rope and 
transferring the haul to the new road. This change was 
usually accomplished during the night, a spare set of 
wheels being kept at hand and built in, in readiness for 
the removal. 

From the illustration it will be seen that the various 
roads are referred to as the empty intake, the face road, 
the full outtake and the full road; the full outtake and 
the face road are the ones on which coal is attached to 
the rope. ‘The haulage is a side-rope system with the rope 
on the side of the cars farthest away from the working 
places, while the turns are always to the right in the di- 
rection that the rope is running. It is only on a turn of 
this type that the rope can remain constantly attached 
to the car, as at any turn in the opposite direction the 
car has to leave the rope itself and be reattached by hand 
at some point round the corner. In Fig. 1, such a turn 
is shown at B and is known as a cross-over turn. Cross- 
over turns are to be avoided, if possible, since they require 
an attendant. 

LocaTING THE TuRN Outs 

In operation the rope with its cemplement of cars at- 
tached at regular intervals enters the section at A, Fig. 1, 
and travels round the cross-over turn at B and round the 
turn at #. From this point right across the section in 
every second or third road “turn outs” are laid, that is, 
points and crossings whose directions of approach to the 
main tracks are the same as is the direction of the cars on 
the main road. Sometimes these “turn outs” are connected 
with “back lyes,” parallel roads to the main track, which 
are used as sidings for storage of pit wagons. 

At first it was left to the miners themselves to tram 
their cars to the road and attach them to the rope, taking 
off an equivalent number of empties. Through time, 
however, it was found that this sometimes led to unequal 
distribution of the cars available and that the men at the 
beginning of the section managed to get their day’s work 
finished much in advance of the men at the outward end. 

As a result six boys were taken on, known as “drawers,” 
whose duty it was to see that a proper distribution of cars 
was made at each turn out and to see that the last man 
in the section was fairly treated in the matter of getting 
pit wagons for his coal. These six lads did all the taking 
off and hanging on of the cars, and it was after their com- 
mencing work that the storage tracks were built in order 
to allow provision of enough cars to keep the men going 
while the drawers were at the other end of the section. 
At H, Fig. 1, the rope turned into the full road and so 
ran without further attention to a point where the cars 
automatically left the rope and ran to a collection point 
for an outside haulage. Four face haulages of this type 

landed their loads at this one point. 
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The cars are regularly spaced when being attached to 
the rope at an average distance indicated by a hammer 
bell. Too close spacing results in wrecks wherever there 
is a hollow in the road. This is because the tightness of 
the rope causes it to lift out of the holder, thus leaving 
the car on the road for the next oncoming one to strike, 

and perhaps butt off the track. Spacing too far apart has 
the same effect, except that the accident then results in 
the weight of the rope upending the empty car; but a long 
length of empty rope can be run around the section 
provided several cars are dispatched together and not a 
single one at a time. The better plan when the supply of 
empty cars for the rope gets slack is to insist on regularly 
stopping the haulage until the cars needed are available. 


ATTACHING THE ROPE TO THE CAR 


The rope is attached to the car by the jigger and 
holder shown in the drawing, and the height from the 
floor to the rope when in the jigger is 21 in. As the 
jigger is free to turn in the holder, there is some lateral 
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SECTION AA 
DETAILS OF ENDLESS ROPE HAULAGE 


FIG. 2. SOME DETAILS OF THE HAULAGE SYSTEM 


ROPE JIGGER AND JIGGER HOLDER 


play between the rope and the box, and this causes a 
greater grip to be exerted automatically between the rope 
and jigger at places where it would be most needed, such 
as a pull uphill. Detaching is attained by suddenly lower- 
ing the rail level a few feet in front of a pulley to which 
the rope is at the same time being raised. 

Usually the cars are being drawn up to this point, and 
the mouth of the jigger is ahead of the car box, but at 
the point where the level changes the cars run forward, 
bringing the jigger square and into a position at which the 
rope is more easily detached. It can then lift itself clear. 
In some cases where the jigger has become worn and 
sticks to the rope, it is simply lifted clear of the holder 
entirely and, running with the rope, comes against a 
heavy wooden cleat, in this way being knocked off the 
rope before the latter goes round the pulley. In detach- 
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ing the cars in the workings all that is necessary is simply 
to lift the rope out of the jigger and quickly drop it to 
the side. 

The passing of the cars round the acute turns is man- 
aged by the aid of the corner plates and the turn wheel, 
as illustrated. The jigger runs on the rim of the wheel 
and drags the car round in the channels; these narrow up 
at the end so as to guide the wheels onto the rails. Care 
has to be taken that the wheel is properly set and the cor- 
rect height above the rail level maintained. The wheel 
should run parallel with both tracks, and the take-off of 
the rope should be easy. The haulage tracks require to 
be well laid to the roof lines, and of course to proper gage; 
while at the turns, the turn plates and rails should be 
well stayed. 

The following particulars of a typical installation will 
be interesting : 


INumber' of miners in'section 4:56 ec ee ee 


oo asbti are Ne ea eee 98 
Number of tons per’ man=.(ic4.06 cre oe ed ieee oie? «cet ees arene 6 
Number of men per places. 5 varias ser as set he epee ase eeraieee ence ere ee 2 
Cars per day viact:cayole nals Stes ei Pe cere te oe Sere ea oan CT ee ee 860 
Tons per Gay... die sensei < Stonahs 2 oleate tice da oi tuetow aca ulicke ele teny ce eke eee ene 600 
Weight per Garis sen p cots t Sete eaters ie are ar a ee ace a er 14 to 13 ewt. 
Tare of. cars. cache terete one etre Ae Ie ae en eee 44 ewt. 
Size of GAL is Sse ee eect Te ata Gy ye ne 4x2x3 ft. 
Rails ‘handled im) 12-{t7 lengthav.. ee ae eran weight 24 lb. per yd. 
Gage of roadge rere Ae aie eee re nh aera AG CO On ee 24 in. 
Rope, plow-steel................ weight 3? lb. per ft. and 23 in. in circumference 
Height of coals). 522.0% 5 nee Paes ee te eee 72 in. 
Nature « of aeto00ks: Ss. acuis feet or oe Le ee eee Good, sandstone 


Nature of section, flat, little water, good roof and floor, coal easily mined, roof 
weight helping considerabl y. 
Grade, practically horizontal, about 3%. 


Wages 

Labor in Section per Day 
Deputy, at. $3,ifor one-third) time sass sre een $1.00 
Haulage man, at $2.50.. Jilase aba « ed enale laa or eee 2.50 
Six drawers; at. $127 Dew. ae ae tera ceeete eae sae Tee eee eet 10.50 
Two roadmen, at $2, for one-half time. . 6 eccNetchs TEE On nei en ee ee 2.00 
One boy, at $1. 51 ee PA ie to Ee ce ee, <a EN 1.50 
One night roadman, at $2.. He tracts 6.5°° 2.00 
Shifting and haulage cost, about $210 a ‘month, ‘per day. ETS Phe ie Pees 3.50 

Totalsg.cac 2 oe hes ae Ee ee ee ae $23.00 


Of these only part time of the roadmen and very little 
(about one-third) of the deputy’s time are charged 
against the haulage, which gives a cost on the tonnage 
named of 3.83¢c. per ton. The distance traveled is 2.08 
mi., which works out at a rate of 1.84c. per ton mile, 
which for a face haulage compares most favorably with 
the largest and most permanent of endless-rope haulages. 


ROLLS IN THE FLooR ARE SERIOUS OBSTACLES 


This system has its drawbacks of course, and the main 
one is on account of rolls in the floor. There is no dif_i- 
culty in this provided the rolls encountered are long and 
not so sharp as to.cause abrupt changes in the relative 
height from the floor to the rope, but should this occur, 
the rope does not get the chance to adjust itself to the 
ups and downs of the strata. As a general rule the more 
coal it is desired to handle the flatter the seam must be 
since the cars must be run closer. 

A haulage system of this type with only a small ton- 
nage depending on it can be manipulated over an undulat- 
ing floor, since the cars in this case can be kept far apart. 
Too heavy a grade is also detrimental to smooth working, 
and about 8 per cent. represents the limit. With a higher 
grade than this trouble develops at the turn wheel, where 
the direction changes from the level to the AoW grade. 
Every time a car comes round the wheel, it suddenly runs 
forward with a vicious jerk and more often than not 
throws itself off the road and rope as well. 

This haulage, however, possesses many worthy advan- 
tages and, provided it is applied under suitable condi- 
tions, is an economical and handy method of transpor- 
tation. 
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By R. Z. Vireint 





SY NOPSIS—The mine official should view the 
coal sales from the viewpoint of the consumer, and 
he would then be more careful in supplying well- 
prepared coal of a size such as the consumer desires 
and tight, clean and easily unloaded cars delivered 
regularly as ordered. 





There is a necessity for a new note to be sounded by 
mine officials if they would be successful. They should 
realize that in strictness they are not working in the 
employ of the company which has engaged them, but 
ultimately for the consumer who in the end pays all 
bills. His money keeps the industry going, and when 
the customers cease coming, the mine usually stops run- 
ning. 

Business stays only when care is taken of it. Give it 
more assiduous attention than the other fellow, and the 
result will be that all will have “quality coal” to sell 
and the consumer “quality coal” to burn and not bone, 
slate and other impurities. The customer will then have 
fewer clinkers, fewer ashes, cleaner grate bars and more 
efficiency. 

The quality of the coal should be regular and therefore 
dependable, and the service rendered the consumer should 
be the best. The slow, inactive, indecisive and uncon- 
cerned mine official who has no thought of anything but 
quantity and cost and who entirely ignores the customer’s 
requirements must sooner or later drop from the ranks 
of the leaders. For the customer’s rights should always 
predominate. He knows what coal and service suit him 
best, and his rights to these preferences should not be 
abridged by the mine officials. 

Every mine official who can arrange affairs at the mine 
so as to give the customer the service, quality and quantity 
he wants makes his company a reliable concern, and the 
consumer begins to bank on the shipper’s service. This 
means more orders, more profits and better standing for 
the mine official. 


ASCERTAIN CONSUMER’S UNLOADING FACILITIES 


If possible, get the consumer to give you an idea of his 
unloading facilities, so that when he orders his car of coal 
you may know that his bin or siding will accommodate 
the equipment in which the coal is forwarded. In small 
plants and factories and in cities where storage is a factor, 
the length and height of the cars are important items 
to consider. It is necessary also to ascertain under what 
conditions the coal is used, the kind of place in which 
it is unloaded and what facilities are available. It is 
not well to send a 50-ft. car if the consumer’s siding is 
only 40 ft. long, or a hopper car if. the warehouse is 
suited only to a gondola. 

If the consumer wants a car every alternate day, don’t 
send him two cars and then skip three days and send 





*Paper entitled “The Relation of the Mine Officers to the 
Consumer,” read Dec. 8 at the meeting of the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute at Fairmont, W. Va. 

7Superintendent, West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., Locust 
Grove mines, Colliers, W. Va. 


him another. He might have to pay demurrage. The 
orders to the tipple-loading crew should be made flexible 
enough so that these men could select the coal for different 
customers in a manner that would suit their purpose. 
For example, screened coal for use under a boiler need 
not be as large as coal going over the same screen to be 
used for domestic trade, where it is mostly used in stores. 
After the tipple foreman has had much experience, he 
can detect a trip coming from the mines which has been 
dug by pick and can distinguish pillar coal from that 
which is mined and loaded after being cut by machine. 
Mine officials should not argue with a customer, Adjust 
his grievance to his satisfaction, and if his business is 
unprofitable to you, tell him so frankly. An argument 
with a customer which led to a dispute over a matter of 
adjustment amounting to only $1 lost a coal company a 
profitable contract which it had enjoyed for several years 
and which was procured by mail-letter solicitation. 
The coal should be primarily prepared at the coal 
face, and this preparation should continue until the fuel 
is screened and loaded. It is necessary to impress on 
those making the final inspection that the permanency 
of their jobs depends on the elimination of impurities. 
Cars should be thoroughly cleaned and the holes rough- 
ly mended, so that shipments will reach the customer 
safely. 


CARELESS CAR REPAIRING HINDERS UNLOADING 


The repair used must be such that it will not in- 
convenience the customer in unloading the equipment. 
Heavy planks and pit rails should not be used to support 
drop-bottom doors, as a weight of 25 or 30 tons of coal 
on these planks makes them too tight to remove. If 
no planks are put in, no one need get under the cars to 
open the doors and no accident occurs from this cause. 
At the tipple a supply of quick-repair links, open links 
and a few bolts should be kept. Don’t attach an engine 
to tighten hopper bottoms; perhaps the consumer has no 
such equipment to unfasten them. 

An instance can be cited where a car had been used for 
hauling pig iron. Some of the iron froze to the floor, 
and when the car dropper loaded the car, he did not 
remove the iron because it was frozen fast. But the 
warm coal from the mine thawed the pig iron so that it 
became loose, and when the customer unloaded what he 
thought was merchantable coal, the pig iron with the coal 
fell into a crusher, and rolls costing over $200 were 
broken and the operation of the plant was delayed for 
several days because it was impossible to supply the 
stokers with the coal of the right size. 

See that cars are properly routed so as to avoid expense, 
delay and disappointment in delivery to the wrong siding. 
If you do not have the equipment the consumer wants, 
advise him; don’t send him a hopper if he wants a 
gondola unless he gives his consent. 

Give the customer a correct billing of weights. If 
estimates must be made, try to get as close to the truth 
as possible, as overestimates will recoil. The figure you 
enter as the weight should be based on the average of 
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several cars of the same class loaded with the same size 
of coal. 

If the customer inquires about a car or shipment, be 
courteous. Give him all the information available and 
don’t say, “Shipment went forward as ordered, and it 
is now up to the railroad to make delivery.” Speak 
kindly; a little interest in the consumer’s needs costs but 
little. 

The high-powdered, high-priced salesman with a glib 
tongue may secure the first order, but the continuance 
of the business is in the hands of the mine officials. The 
very lifeblood of the mine depends on the grace of the 
customers, and a paying plant covers a multitude of sins. 


Photographing an Lxplosion 


By JoHN PELLIGRINO* 


The accompanying photographs show an_ explosion 
which occurred on Nov. 13, 1915, at mine No. 7 of the 
McCormick Coal Co. (operated by the Sheridan Coal 
Co.), about 1144 mi. southeast cf Arma, Crawford County, 
Kan. 

“his mine is 224 ft. deep and struck coal in January, 
1915. 


The coal bed worked is about 3 ft. thick. The 
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dumping cages by a steam hoist. The mine produces 500 
tons of coal per 8-hr. day. 

Some marsh gas is found every morning by the fire- 
boss, whose duty it is to examine carefully every working 
place with a safety lamp and to dilute and render harm- 
less such gas as is found. 

I was notified on Nov. 13 that an explosion had oc- 
curred the day before at the mine which did not damage 
it very much as it was operated on that day. On Nov. 13, 
however, the barometer was falling low, and as weather 
conditions were favorable for an explosion, I decided that 
I would try to take a real photo of a mine explosion if one 
should occur that day. Immediately on arriving at the 
mine I prepared my kodak at a suitable place on a dirt 
dump about 75 ft. from the mouth of the shaft. 

Owing to the dangerous conditions existing in this 
mine the Sheridan Coal Co. has installed a Schietzel 
electric shotfiring device. This explodes the shots at 
a time when all the men are out of the mine; conse- 
quently nobody’s life is endangered while firing shots. 

The miners prepare and tamp their shots and attach 
them to the electric wires, which are in each working 
place. About a half hour after quitting time, when all 
the men are checked out of the mine, the electrician in 
charge of the shotfirer explodes the shots by firing one 





FIG. 1. THE MINE EXPLOSION 


main entries run east and west and are now about 1,000 
ft. long. The third set of entries are turned on the east 
side of the mine. Operation is on the room-and-pillar sys- 
tem, and about 150 men are employed. The coal is 
hauled to the bottom by mules and is raised on self- 


*State mine inspector, Pittsburg, Kan. 


FIG. 2. TWO MINUTES AFTER EXPLOSION 


entry at a time. There are therefore from 30 to 65 shots 
to be fired simultaneously in each entry. 

On account of it being payday the mine only worked 
until 12 o’clock and the electrician commenced firing 
about 12:35 o’clock. He fired six entries without any 
trouble, but as soon as he threw the switch for the seventh 





FIG. 3. THE TIPPLE UNOBSCURED BY SMOKE 


FIG. 4, 


FANHOUSE WRECKED BY AN EXPLOSION 
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entry the explosion occurred. I could hear a rumbling 
noise and a sound like a cannon going off. At the same 
time fire and smoke belched out of the mine, chunks of 
coal, timbers and boards commenced flying, while the 
dense smoke that enveloped the tipple and the noise of 
the timbers and boards cracking made it appear to me 
as if the tipple was falling over. 

There was one cage hanging in the circles at the time 
the explosion occurred, but the force threw it out and 
wedged it tight above the circles. ‘The smoke and fire 
went up in the air for about 500 ft., and it looked like 
a burning oil well. The smoke hung around the mine 
for about an hour after the explosion. 

Fig. 1 shows the explosion at the moment it appeared 
on the surface. Fig. 2 was taken about two minutes after 
the explosion. Fig. 3 was taken on Nov. 23 from the 
spot where I snapped the explosion on Nov. 13. Fig. 4 
was taken on Noy. 23 and shows how the roof of the 
fanhouse was blown off by another explosion occurring 
at this mine on Nov. 22. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Today we were honored by a visit from a man of whom 
none of us had ever heard. He introduced himself as a 
large stockholder of our company and informed us that 
the object of his visit was to see how the company was 
carrying out its moral obligations. He said that he was 
not personally acquainted with any of our directors, and 
that he had inherited his interest in our company. 

He said that his block of stock was not large enough 
to give him voice in the company’s management, no mat- 
ter what his inclinations might be, but as he felt it to be 
his duty to at least post himself on the affairs of the 
company, he had decided upon today’s visit. 

I took him in hand personally and conducted him all 
over the property, both inside and aboveground. Then I 
introduced him to some of our most intelligent miners 
and company men. And finally I took him all through 
my residence and also the homes of several of our miners. 

Then we went back to the office, and he began to ask 
questions, which I answered to the best of my ability. 

By profession he is a college professor, and all of his 
ideas about labor problems have been obtained from books 
and magazines. His vocabulary was full of such terms 
as collective bargaining, minimum wage, paternalistic 
tendencies and industrial democracy. Sometimes I felt 
inclined to give him the kind of answers he so evidently 
expected rather than to suggest that no one within my 
knowledge could give him the information he sought, 
based on actual experience, but I managed to curb my 
inclinations somehow. 

I attempted to explain to him that my convictions 
about labor unions and labor leaders were subject to fre- 
quent change, but he could not understand how such a 
thing could be possible, and it soon became evident that 
to his mind every attack that had ever been made on any 
labor leader was made from “whole cloth” behind locked 
doors at some employers’ association. That any manager 
could voluntarily and of his own volition choose to give 
his employees a square deal was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Again and again he made use of the phrase “ex- 
ploitation of labor,” and it was evident that he believed 
that all labor lived but to be exploited. 
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Seeing that nothing could be gained by discussing 
things most intimately connected with my everyday life, 
IT led him off into a discussion that had to do with stock- 
holders. It had always seemed to me that inasmuch as 
the stockholders received all of the profits that were to be 
had, some of them ought to be gracious enough to tell 
the world at large that they appreciated profits and were 
glad that they could be obtained regularly with so little 
trouble. 

But my ideas were not the ideas of my visitor. He 
believed that because of the fact that the management of 
a company rested solely in the hands of company officials, 
who were not under the control of the stockholders, but 
reported only to directors, it was unreasonable to suppose 
that the wishes of the stockholders were given serious 
consideration. How could he prove it? Why, that was 
dead easy—stockholders consisted of all classes of people 
from ministers to gamblers and from bankers to boot- 
blacks, and surely the majority of them would not counte- 
nance the exploiting of labor. I couldn’t get beyond that. 
Whenever anyone intimates that I am an exploiter of 
labor, I have to change the subject or lose my temper, 
so I am still ignorant of a possible motive that leads 
company managers to wring profits from their employees 
to be turned over to stockholders who resent the necessity 
of receiving them. 


BS 


Mime Officials’ Brotherhood 


About a year ago a movement known as the “Mine 
Officials’ Brotherhood” had its beginning in a conyen- 
tion of mine officials held in the City of Dubois, Penn. 
The membership of the organization thus formed has 
since been steadily increasing. 

A second convention was held July 28, 1915, at Rey- 
noldsville, Penn., at which the following were elected: 
James Ewing, president; John B. Morton, vice-presi- 
dent; G. S. Stewart, secretary-treasurer; H. H. Moody, 
George Alexander, George N. Blackley, William E. Rich- 
ard and 8. E. Clark, board of directors. 

The organization receives into membership mine in- 
spectors, superintendents, foremen, firebosses, assistant 
foremen, mining engineers, surveyors and assistants. In 
the last year two deaths occurred in the membership, 
for which assessments of $2 per member were made. The 
enrollment fee is $3, and the quarterly dues $1, payable 
every three months. The objects of the organization are: 

1. To accumulate a fund so that at the death of a mem- 
ber the order will eventually pay to beneficiaries a sum 
not to exceed $2,000. At present the amount paid on the 
decease of a member will be equal to an asessment of $2 
for each member in good standing. When the member- 
ship reaches 1,000, the full sum of $2,000 will be paid. 

2. To maintain a closer relationship between mine of- 
ficials and operators the organization will endeavor to 
keep its members in touch with operations where foremen 
or other officials are needed and will at the same time 
furnish operators with a list of available experienced men. 

These objects should meet with the hearty approval 
and support of all operators and mine officials. The 
order especially wishes to call the attention of the mine 
officials in the anthracite field to this order and ask them 
to join with it in the bituminous field to swell the ranks 
and influence of the organization. Any desired informa- 
tion will be cheerfully given by the secretary. 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 


Cc. B. Dougherty 

Thirty-six years ago C. B. Dougherty came into the 
office of the Susquehanna Coal Co. and took a position 
about as low in the scale of office work as it was possible 
to get. He was 18 years old when he became an office 
boy. He is older now, 18 plus 36, and he is still in the 
office of the Susquehanna Coal Co., but his title has 
been changed to assistant manager. ‘That old saying 
about the “rolling stone” seems to have been a pretty 
good motto in this case. 

In the summer of 1885 he was made chief clerk in the 
manager’s office when Major Irving E. Stearns became 
general manager of the anthracite interests of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. (It ought to be said that the railroad and 
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GEN. C. B. DOUGHERTY 
Assistant General Manager, Susquehanna Coal Co. 


the coal company are no longer associated as they for- 
merly were.) In his position as chief clerk he organized 
the purchasing department of the coal company. Before 
this time all purchases had been made by the individual 
collieries. He still takes an active interest in the opera- 
tions of the purchasing department. 

In July, 1906, he was advanced to the position of 
assistant manager. All colliery operations are directed 
from the office of General Manager Quinn, and as assist- 
ant, General Dougherty has a share in the management 
of all departments. 

Few men have been connected with the administrative 
side of anthracite operations for so long a time as Gen- 
eral Dougherty, and many have been the changes that 
have come under his notice. To him the most notable 
change is that slow one from widely scattered private 
ownership to more concentrated corporate ownership, 
with the resulting change from entire lack of codrdination 
in the activities of producers to some approach to order 
and regulation. Perhaps this is especially apparent to 
him in the operation of the purchasing department, for 
it is a long step from individual purchasing at each of 
many collieries to the purchasing for a large corporation 
at a central office, and probably there is no place about 
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the operations where the economy of central management 
would be shown more clearly. 

Here is another record, quite different but still that of 
the same man. Mr. Dougherty entered military life as 
a private in Company B, Ninth Infantry, in 1881. He 
was soon made regimental clerk, and a year later he be- 
came principal musician. In 1883 he was appointed 
sergeant major and reappointed in the two succeeding 
years. In 1887 he became first lieutenant and inspector 
of rifle practice. In 1892 he was elected major in the 
Ninth Infantry, and 1894 he became leutenant colonel. 
In 1897 he became colonel. 

In 1898 the regiment was mustered into the service 
of the United States. For a considerable time Colonel 
Dougherty was in command of the Third Brigade, Third 
Division, First Army Corps, and was in command when 
his regiment was mustered out. 

In 1899 the regiment was reorganized and reéntered 
the service of the National Guard of Pennsylvania. In 
1906 Colonel Dougherty was appointed brigadier general, 
and in 1901 he was appointed major general to command 
the division. 

General Dougherty is a thirty-second degree Mason, a 
member of the Westmoreland and Franklin Clubs of 
Wilkes-Barre, the Scranton Club, the Engineers’ Society 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania, the Wyoming Valley 
Country Club, the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution, the Military Order of Foreign Wars and 
the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish American 
War. He was first state commander of the last organiza- 
tion. He is serving his third term on the State Armory 
Board. For three successive years he has been president 
of the National Guard Association of Pennsylvania. 

In spite of all this he finds time to do his work for the 
coal company, read the Atlantic Monthly and live up to 
his reputation as a tip-top good fellow and a friend worth 
knowing. 


Invention for Safety First 


An invention to be used for the motion-picture cam- 
paign in behalf of “safety first,’ which has been initi- 
ated among its anthracite miners by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., is a projecting 
machine that can be used for either lantern slides or 
films with both direct current and storage batteries. This 
will enable the safety-first organizations of the company 
to take the pictures right into the miners’ homes. 

In addition to the safety-first organization of the offi- 
cials of the coal-mining department there is a separate 
organization among the safety inspectors, driver bosses 
and firebosses, which holds its separate meetings and pe- 
riodic discussions of the ways and means of preventing 
accidents. 

While the increase in the use of electric lighting has 
been rapid in the anthracite region, there are still many 
miners’ houses without electric wiring, and the new pro- 
jecting machine—the only one of its kind—facilitates 
exhibitions in every community, whether supplied with 
electric current or not. It enables the safety organiza- 
tions to show the miner’s wife and children the perils to 
which he exposes himself if he is in any degree reckless, 
and the miners pay heed to these warnings. The com- 
pany’s motion-picture play entitled “The Price of Care- 
lessness” is an impressive exhibition of this sort. 
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Starting the New Year 


Right now when we are on the eve of another year is 
the time to make new plans, with the idea of increasing 
our efficiency and thereby improving our prospects of 
success. The mistakes we have made are now entered 
on the ledger of experience, and our resolutions include 
a determination to avoid the same error again. 

The Foreword in this issue of Coal Age suggests that 
we record our new resolutions and that we make them 
only after the most mature deliberation. The chief idea 
is to keep all our promises, for a good resolve broken 
is an act that will seriously impair the will. On the 
other hand a good resolution when kept produces a new 
habit, and a new habit soon becomes a part of oneself. 

It isn’t our own experiences alone that should profit 
us, but the experiences of others who have met and con- 
quered the same problems we meet in our everyday life. 
For this reason the present moment is an excellent time 
to ponder on the wisdom of men who have succeeded. 

It was Franklin who said, “Being ignorant is not 
so much a shame as being unwilling to learn.” He was a 
plodder and was able to do so much mental labor because 
of the simple life he led. Like most great men who lived 
to an old age, he was a careful eater and a small one. 
He remarked once, “I have seen few die of hunger; of 
eating—100,000.” It was also Franklin who wrote, “If 
you know how to spend less than you get, you have the 
philosopher’s stone.” 

Of all the great merchants America has produced Mar- 
shall Field stands preéminent as a man who was not only 
a financial success, but who was a success from all moral 
and human standpoints. His twelve rules of life were: 

Remember— 

The value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity. 
The worth of character. 

The power of kindness. 

The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 

The wisdom of economy. 

10. The virtue of patience. 

11. The improvement of talent. 

12. The joy of originating. 

Marshall Field went to Chicago practically penniless, 
but he was determined to succeed and made it the rule 
of his life to keep away from all associates who might 
discourage him. He learned early in his career that the 
cornerstone of any honored life must be a good reputa- 
tion. 

If we don’t avoid small faults, little by little we fall 
into greater. It isn’t only the hours that we spend at 
our labor that influence our lives. The way in which we 
spend our hours of freedom either increases or decreases 
our personal efficiency. It should never be forgotten 
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that the great combat of our lives is the fight to overcome 
ourselves. Therefore let us all write down our new reso- 
lutions, and let these new resolves cover those faults in 
our personal conduct that are keeping us back and in 
many cases dragging us down. There is nothing more 
terrible than the ery of the man in his old age—If I 
had only done the things I should have done. 

“He missed his opportunities!’ How often we hear 
this expression. No act or accident of a man’s life is in- 
significant; the most trifling may be the germ of his 
destiny. Opportunities are not as common and frequent 
as milestones by the roadside; however, there is always 
something to be done that is awaiting the coming of 
somebody who can do it well. 


Steam-Shovel Methods 


When the United States Geological Survey published 
its “Production of Coal in 1913,” there was no mention 
of steam-shovel mining, but in the record for 1914 this 
information is available. Of course only the concerns 
which are mining coal for sale have furnished data, and 
only the bituminous coal mines are included. But in 
these pits it is noteworthy that the ratio of cover re- 
moved to coal obtained is six to one. In Illinois the 
ratio is 3.86 only, but in Oklahoma, where the coal is 
cnly 22 in. thick, the cover removed is 10 times as thick 
as the coal uncovered. 

Steam-shovel mining has been received with the utmost 
scepticism, but once adopted it has a way of spreading 
fast. There are now 48 shovels at work in the bitu- 
minous mines alone, 40 of these operating on the cover 
and 8 on the coal. The strip pits did not work quite 
as regularly as the average bituminous mine, the former 
working 187 days and the latter 195. But the output 
per man was large nevertheless. The average for all the 
strip-pit workmen was 945 tons per year, or 5.06 tons 
per working day. The average bituminous-mine worker 
last year produced only 724 tons, or 3.71 tons for every 
day that he worked. Both mine worker and strip-pit 
employee failed to reach a maximum yearly tonnage ow- 
ing to the state of the market. 

The steam shovel has come to stay, and there is no 
reason why it should be used only in Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, Indiana and Oklahoma. It is well suited to 
mining along the outcrops of hilly countries; it is avail- 
able where coal is found in basins beneath prairie ground. 
The seams of coal now being uncovered in bituminous 
practice are thin, nowhere exceeding 6 ft. in thickness, 
and the cover removed is nowhere in excess of 26 ft., but 
there is nothing to prevent greater depths of cover from 
being shoveled away where the coal is thicker and of 
more value as in the anthracite region—nothing, that 
is, but the fact that the strip-pit industry is in its in- 
fancy and few seem disposed to give it the favorable con- 
sideration it deserves. 
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Conspiracies Against the West 
Virginia Coal Trade 


Governor H. D. Hatfield spoke most forcibly at the 
recent meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute. He bitterly denounced those who protested against 
his pet legislative schemes. But is it not to be presumed 
that the coal operators of West Virginia have a right 
to protest even against a real governor if they think 
his schemes are opposed to their own or the public good? 

We do not suppose there is any state in the Union 
where an outcry would not arise if a tax was about to 
be laid upon coal in that state and not in all those com- 
peting. Nor is it unnatural that coal operators who 
for two years have run their mines on a narrow margin 
are disposed to protest against more drastic laws. More- 
over, it is permissible for operators to seek a workmen’s 
compensation law which will not be too severe. But ap- 
parently Governor Hatfield thinks that protests of the 
kind mentioned are a veritable evidence of depravity. 

There is no need for vehemence such as Governor Hat- 
field showed, nor any need at all for vindictiveness. 
There is a great need, however, for that broad cosmo- 
politanism that realizes that two thoughts entirely dif- 
ferent and contradictory may be held without involving 
bitter controversy and suspicion. 

In fact there are people in West Virginia today who 
regard as a conspiracy every act and the expression of 
every opinion inimical to them. ‘They are particularly 
sure that this is true if the critic or the corporation does 
not reside in the state. 

For instance, Colonel Dawson in his address before 
the State Board of Trade of West Virginia at Fairmont 
declared that he regarded the tearing up of sidetracks 
under coal tipples, the arbitrary refusal of needed cars 
and other like acts in the years 1900 and 1904 as evi- 
dences of a conspiracy in favor of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and against West Virginia. But these same illegal 
acts were quite common at one time in Pennsylvania 
before West Virginia was an important coal-producing 
state. Perhaps because there were no West Virginia 
mines was why Pennsylvania operators put a different 
interpretation on the actions of the railroads and al- 
leged that the cause of these remarkable interferences 
with business was that the railroad officials wanted a part 
in the development or the exclusive control of all the 
mines on the railroad. Only in West Virginia have these 
actions been declared to be attempts to enrich one state 
at the expense of another. 

Then again Colonel Dawson declares that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. is willfully preventing West Virginia 
coal produced along its lines from reaching Eastern 
cities. A glance at the map would readily show why 
that railway demands rates which prevent the operators 
along its lines from competing in the East with the 
much nearer and equally desirable coal of the Clearfield, 
Cambria and Somerset fields of central Pennsylvania. 

In fact the main conspiracy to which Colonel Dawson 
has referred may be found devoid of irregularity in 
a court of law. 

It is hard to believe that in a free country it is a 
conspiracy to agree to ask a public commission to in- 
crease freight rates. Surely when that principle is es- 
tablished it will be a crime for citizens to meet and 
agree to urge the passage of a law. But it seems im- 
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probable that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
allow railroad rates to be raised in West Virginia and 
in Pennsylvania, even despite the now more favorable 
attitude of the public. In fact it looks as if the whole 
project may fall to the ground and as if the matter is 
but a “colossal bluff? to induce Ohio operators and miners 
to relinquish their action before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The action alleged to have been taken in re- 
gard to Pittsburgh rates appears to confirm that view. 

It only remains to regret that the air is filled with 
rumors of conspiracies, most of which are purely fig- 
ments of the imagination. Colonel Dawson, who accuses 
the coal operators and miners of neighboring states of 
entering into a conspiracy and who declares that the 
Pennsylvania R.R. and the Pittsburgh Coal Co. are plot- 
ting together against West Virginia, also states that “the 
brass collar of the Pennsylvania R.R. and its allied in- 
terests must indeed be welded (sic) strongly around the 
neck” of Coal Age. 

He does indeed protest too much. Many of his argu- 
ments that there is a conspiracy are in no way con- 
clusive, and only one has direct reference to the present 
situation. It is more reasonable to believe that in the 
three states involved and in Tennessee and Kentucky also 
there is no desire to put anyone out of business. There 
is in all a disposition to remember that an established 
plant must not be wrecked by inconsiderate and sudden 
reversions even to an equitable ton-mile basis. The vested 
interests of the West Virginia people need much con- 
sideration, and none can object to any success they may 
have as a result of the excellence of their fuel, but by 
ton-mile rates of exceptional liberality they should not 
be allowed to overrun every state east of the Mississippi. 
The change in rates to prevent their continual absorp- 
tion of the markets of other states might well be made 
progressive, say 5c. per year. In this way West Vir- 
ginians could slowly conform themselves to altering con- 
ditions. 

With these views some will find fault. None of us is 
infallible. We surely should be able, however, to argue 
out an issue of this kind without any expression of bit- 
terness or any imputation of bad faith. 
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Is this the kind of Christmas you are having in your 
house today? If it isn’t, perhaps the fault is your own. 
Are you doing the best you can for the wife and kids? 
There is another Christmas coming next year. 


December 25, 1915 
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Purchase and Sale of Coal 


Referring to the question of the purchase and sale of 
coal and the fluctuation in the price for different grades, 
as discussed in the last issue of Coal Age, page 1026, it 
might be of value to call attention to the practice of 
figuring relative prices of the different grades at the mine 
rather than at the destination. For example, one coal 
may sell at $1 per ton f.o.b. cars at the mine, while 
another coal considered to have a 10-per cent. greater 
fuel value than the first is sold at $1.10 per ton f.o.b. 
cars at the mine. 

For the sake of illustration, suppose the consumer pays 
a freight of 70c. per ton. This freight is the same re- 
gardless of the quality of the coal. He therefore pays 
$1.70 per ton for the inferior coal at the point of unload- 
ing and $1.80 per ton for the better coal, which is a 
difference of only 10c. per ton, or 5.8 per cent. of the 
delivered price. This percentage of difference is still 
further reduced when the cost of unloading and deliver- 
ing the coal to the firebox is considered. 

In my opinion, the 10-per cent. better grade of fuel 
should be worth at destination at least 10 per cent. of 
the delivered price ($1.70), or 17c. per ton more than 
the inferior grade, making its price $1.17 f.o.b. cars at 
the mine. Even this method of estimating the price 
would take into account none of the economies of the 
better fuel by reason of the reduction in the labor required 
per horsepower yielded and the greater power furnished 
per dollar of investment. 

Under the existing custom or practice, the higher the 
freight rate that a customer must pay on his coal the 
greater is the likelihood that the best fuel he can buy will 
prove the most economical in the end, as I know of no 
case where a coal dealer or operator computes his price 
en the cost of the coal at destination, as I have suggested. 
For the sake of comparison, suppose a dealer has two 
customers who pay 30c. and 90c. per ton freight rates 
respectively. Then, assuming the dealer has two grades 
of coal, one of which has a 10-per cent. better fuel value 
than the other, if the inferior coal sells at $1 per ton 
f.o.b. cars at the mine, the prices to these two customers 
for this coal at destination would be $1.30 and $1.90 
respectively, while the prices of the higher-grade coal 
would be $1.13 and $1.19 per ton f.o.b. cars at the mine. 

Here is a difference of 6c. per ton at the mine in the 
prices quoted to these two customers. This difference is 
based entirely on the difference in their freight rates, 
but no one can say that these prices discriminate against 
the man who pays the higher freight rate. It must be 
admitted, however, that a purchaser of coal often receives 
quotations from different districts involving different 
freight rates, and this further confuses the problem. In 
such case the buyer must estimate the relative merits 
or qualities of the different grades of coal offered and 
compare the price differentials, not as given f.0.b. cars 
at the mine, but as delivered to his coal bins. By so 
doing, I think he will often he surprised to learn how 
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much cheaper a high-grade fuel sold at a higher price 
may prove. 

We cannot blame the South American trade for stand- 
ing so closely by the high-grade Welsh coal when we 
consider that the costs of transportation and handling 
together amount to several times the cost of this coal 
at the mine and, further, that all this cost is on a 
per-ton basis and not on a heat-unit or B.t.u. basis. It 
it conceivable that under such circumstances we might 
give away at the mine a mediocre coal and _ still our 
American neighbor would turn it down in favor of a 
high-grade coal for which he must pay $2 per ton f.0o.b. 
cars at the mine. In so doing, we must allow he would 
show excellent judgment. So much per ton of coal at 
the mine is the logical way for the producer to sell his 
coal, and yet the system may often prove misleading to 
one who does not go into the matter thoroughly. 

. M. L. O’NEate, Supt., 
Coal City Mining Corporation. 
Coal City, Ala. 
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Correct Tipple Design 


Referring to the letter of J. B. de Hart, Coal Age, 
Oct. 23, p. 683, the minor points to which he draws 
attention hardly merit a reply, being points in regard 
to which difference of opinion may exist in practice. 
However, for the satisfaction of interested readers I will 
offer a few brief explanations. 

Mr. de Hart does not consider it good practice to have 
a topman act also as lampman in mines of 600 tons’ 
capacity. Neither do I. Moreover, the mining laws of 
many states require that the topman be at his post a 
half-hour before the hoisting of coal begins and remain 
for a half-hour after it ceases, which would prohibit 
a topman from acting in any other capacity. It will be 
noticed that my article, Coal Age, Sept. 18, p. 450, reads, 
“Mines having a capacity not exceeding 600 tons, where 
the topman also acts as lampman,” etc., which obviously 
does not recommend the practice. 

However, there is nothing in the Mines Act of the 
Province of Alberta to prohibit such practice, and where 
the tonnage is low and comparatively few men are 
working, the topman can give out lamps in the morning 
and clean them after the men come out of the mine at 
night without in any way interfering with his duties as 
prescribed by the act. The handling of lamps, as thus 
suggested, has worked well in practice even to the re- 
placing of injured lamps during working hours. No 
confusion has been experienced by reason of an injured 
lamp coming out of the mine without a check, which has 
been attached to the lamp given in its place, and re- 
sponsibility for the damage has always been readily fixed. 

There can hardly be a difference of opinion on the 
question of danger from spontaneous combustion owing 
to the storing of refuse from the tipple in the bins below 
the picking-room floor. These bins are only 7 ft. in depth 
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and must be emptied at least once a day. The worst 
conditions in respect to bony coal could not introduce the 
danger of spontaneous combustion or even cause a per- 
ceptible rise of temperature in that time. 

Whenever possible it is better practice to weigh mine 
cars at the shaft bottom. Such a system is being in- 
troduced in many of the larger mines, especially those 
using machines, and it presents no difficulties in respect 
to properly crediting each miner with his coal. 

In Fig. 3 of my second article, Sept. 25, p. 502, 
by a draftsman’s error the forward leg of the headframe 
is shown as approximately parallel to the resultant of 
the cable stress. But the reference to this point on page 
450 of the first article reads, “The forward leg of which 
(A-frame) is carried down to the ground outside of the 
resultant of the cable stress.” 

While writing I would call attention to the fact that 
in Fig. 2, page 451, the left-hand chute leading from 
the valve and receiving hopper should have been marked 
“local coal chute” instead of “scatter pan.” 

M. L. Hyps, Managing Director, 
Pembina Coal Operators, Ltd. 
Evansburgh, Alberta, Canada. 
om 


Output of British Coal Mines 


Letter No. 2—Though I have not seen the paper read 
by Mr. Dean before the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engineers and referred to in the editorial, Coal 
Age, Nov. 6, p. 762, it seems to me that the statements 
made are far off the mark. One is led to suppose that 
the American coal operators are most farsighted and 
employ better equipment in their mines than the coal 
operators of Europe. 


ConpITIONS EXISTING IN WELSH MINES 


The reasons that more coal is produced per man per 
day in this country than in Great Britain are: (1) 
Because the coal here is almost universally blasted with 
powder. (2) The coalfields are better adapted for ma- 
chine mining. (3) The coal is universally loaded into 
the mine cars with a shovel. Compare this with condi- 
tions as they exist in the mines of South Wales, where I 
gained my mining experience. In those mines all the coal 
is mined by pick, sledge and wedge except in the non- 
gaseous mines of the anthracite field. No blasting powder 
of any kind is used in the gassy mines. Also, it is im- 
possible to use coal-cutting machines there because of 
the slips in the formation, which he at an angle of about 
45 deg. 

In all steam-coal mines the miner uses a coal pan to 
carry his coal from the face to the “box,” or car, to be 
loaded. He only loads lump coal, the fine coal and slack 
being thrown back into the gob. If miners in this coun- 
try had to contend with these conditions, their output 
of coal would be less than that of their brothers in Great 
Britain because, owing to the slips in the coal and the 
gas pressure that greatly assists the mining, Welsh coal 
is more easily mined than American coal. 


THE QUESTION OF MiInE EQUIPMENT 
The suggestion of building larger equipment is idle 
talk, as British mines are noted for their equipment, which 
is uptodate and serves their conditions. No wood is used 
to line the shafts or in the building of engine houses and 
boiler plants, except for doors and flooring. I recall one 
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company that planned to spend £200,000 ($1,000,000) in 
the sinking of two circular shafts 1,050 ft. deep and 21 
ft. in diameter. The engine at the hoisting shaft con- 
sisted of a pair of 32-in. cylinders, while the drum was 
18 ft. in diameter. Two cars of coal were hoisted at a 
time, each car containing from 3,000 to 3,500 lb. of coal. 
The mine employed 1,400 men, 500 of whom were night 
men, although no coal was hoisted at night, these men 
being employed as laborers and in making repairs. It 
was expected to hoist 2,000 tons a day in this shaft. The 
same company had previously operated one house-coal and 
four steam-coal mines. JI remember the balance sheet for 
one year showed an output from all these mines of over 
114 million tons and an average profit of 48c. per ton. 


NATURAL CONDITIONS IN THE MINES 


I want to ask why the companies should provide larger 
boxes for loading hand-picked coal. Would the miners 
load more coal? But the larger boxes would require 
greater labor in loading and handling. When working 
in coal from 6 to 7 ft. thick, a good miner will load 
from 4 to 5 tons of coal a day, but this is lump coal 
and not run-of-mine. 

Again, it does not follow that if the seam of coal is 
thin the height of the entries and rooms is corresponding- 
ly low. I worked in one mine where the coal was 22 in. 
thick. It was over 21% mi. from the entrance to the in- 
side parting in the mine. The main- and tail-rope sys- 
tem of haulage was employed. I do not remember that 
I had to stoop once in this mine, and I am over 6 ft. tall. 
I used to stand full height above the rail in the room. 
When it comes to “brushing” roof or lifting bottom 
to make headroom, we cannot instruct the miners of South 
Wales. In this mine a man and a boy would load from 70 
to 75 ewt. of run-of-mine coal a day. Was it not easier 
to load four boxes of 18 ewt. each than, say, two boxes of 
36 ewt. or one box of 72 ewt.? As a fact, the size of these- 
boxes is estimated from the output expected from each 
place. 


THE UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 


In view of these facts, it needs no argument to prove 


that “rats of mules or ponies” are not used in those 


mines. Indeed, no mules are used underground in South 
Wales. The British mining law is strict in requiring that 
sufficient height must be maintained on all roads for 
the passage of horses, and any rubbing of the horses or 
their harness against the roof or timbers in any part 
of the mine would mean the conviction of the guilty par- 
ties. The type of horses employed in these mines com- 
pares favorably with the mules used in any mines in I]- 
linois, and it is safe to say that our operators can take 
lessons in the stabling, care and treatment of mine ani- 
mals from the South Wales mines. 


REGARDING VENTILATION 


To the best of my knowledge and experience, the 
“union” does not interfere with the miner with respect 
to the amount of coal he can load. In regard to the 
mines of South Wales being extremely “warm,” it must 
be remembered that the coal lies at a greater depth be- 
low the surface, where the natural heat of the strata can- 
not be entirely removed or overcome by a more perfect 
system of ventilation, were this possible. Welsh mines 
are equipped with most efficient fans, and the circulation 
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and distribution of the air in these mines are in all re- 
spects uptodate. The water gage of 214 to 31% in. in those 
mines is not always the result of long aircourses or re- 
stricted area, but is owing to the circulation of air vol- 
umes varying from 150,000 to 250,000 cu.ft. per min. 
As early as 1887, and since then, the mining law of Great 
Britain has contained the following general rule: 

An adequate amount of ventilation shall be constantly 
produced in every mine to dilute and render harmless noxious 
gases, to such an extent that the working places of the shafts, 
levels, stables and workings of the mine, and the traveling 
roads to and from those places shall be in a fit state for 
working and passage therein. 

Many miners who have worked in these mines and are 
now in this country can testify to the fact that, though 
much gas was generated in the mines, this law was 
strictly kept. The new mining law goes one step farther 
and reads as follows: 

An adequate amount of ventilation shall be constantly 
produced in every mine to dilute and render harmless inflam- 
mable and noxious gases, to such an extent that all shafts, 
roads, levels, stables and workings of the mine shall be in fit 
state for working and passing therein; and, in particular, that 
the intake airways, up to within 100 yd. of the first working 
place at the working face, which the air enters, shall be nor- 
mally kept free from inflammable gas. ¢ 

For the purposes of this section, a place shall not be 
deemed to be in a fit state for working or passing therein if 
the air contains either less than 19 per cent. of oxygen or 
more than 1% per cent. of carbon dioxide, and an intake air- 
way shall not be deemed to be normally kept free from in- 
flammable gas if the average percentage of inflammable gas 
found in six samples of air taken by an inspector, in the air 
current in that airway, at intervals of not less than qa fort- 
night, exceeds %4 [per cent.] 

The law, however, provides for the exemption of a mine 
liable to spontaneous combustion by order of the Secre- 
tary of State on certain specified conditions. In all 
Welsh mines air leakages are reduced to a minimum. I 
fail to recall a single instance where less than two sub- 
stantial wooden doors separated the intake and return 
airways, and frequently three separation doors would be 
used at the shaft bottom. The mining law provides that 
no two doors shall be opened at the same time in the 
same crosscut. These doors are built into a wall of stone 
or brick laid in mortar, and brattice cloth is nailed to the 


bottom of the door to prevent leakage at that point. 


ELEctTrRIG HAULAGE Not PossIBLE 


Electric haulage in the mines of South Wales cannot 
be considered, owing to the danger of explosion of gas 
and dust. In the investigation of the explosion at Seng- 
henydd, it was thought that the use of 9 volts for electric 
signaling gave too small a margin of safety, since it re- 
quires but 1314 volts to produce sparking of the wires. 
The rope haulage in present use must therefore continue. 

I cannot see that the size of railroad cars used in 
Great Britain has much to do with the output of the mines. 
In this country the railroads build practically all the 
cars, and the size of the car is made with respect to the 
average length of fall. While it is not uncommon in 
this country to haul a distance of 300 mi., the longest 
haul in South Wales does not exceed 30 or 35 mi. The 
operators in that country build their own cars to suit 
their particular needs. They consider there is an ad- 
vantage in using a small car with side doors opening out- 
ward in the middle of the car, which facilitates the un- 
loading of the car and reduces the amount of breakage of 
the coal. One can hardly conceive of a car more diffi- 
cult to unload than the ordinary type of car used in this 
country. In Great Britain cars that are to be unloaded 
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at the wharfs are provided with end gates, which are most 
convenient for that purpose. The breakage of the coal 
is an important feature there, since the price of lump 
coal is more than double that of screening. 

I have worked in coal mines in both countries, and while 
my output of coal in Great Britain ranged from 2 to 5 
tons per day depending one the thickness of the seam, I 
have loaded 15 tons per day in Illinois, at the same time 
drilling and shooting +he coal and clearing away slate 
and timbering. This difference of output is evidently not 
in the mine equipment, for no expense was spared in either 
case; it is simply owing to the difference in the natural 
conditions of mining coal in the two countries. It is not 
for us to boast of our good heritage in this country; in- 
stead, let us learn from European operators to demand 
a fair price for coal and not permit competition to so 
lower the value of coal at the mines that we are said to 
give it away. We must acknowledge that operators in for- 
eign countries are as uptodate in most respects as their 
American brothers. W. L. Moraan. 

East St. Louis, Il. 
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sDont’s” for Mine Motormen 


In addition to the list of “dont’s” for mine motormen 
given by James Thomas Reynolds, Coal Age, Nov. 20, p. 
840, and the two suggested by Edward H. Coxe, Dee. 
11, p. 984, I want to suggest two very important ones, 
which are as follows: 

Don’t get out of your motor while it is in motion and 
run alongside of it to clean out the sand-pipes. In doing 
this you may come in contact with some obstruction at the 
side of the road or have your fingers or jacket caught 
under the wheels, which might result fatally. 

Don’t climb over the top of your motor while it is in 
motion in order to fix or clean your headlight. In doing 
so you may strike against the roof or come in contact with 
a low timber or wire and be seriously if not fatally hurt. 

California, Penn. WILLIAM THOMAS JENKINS. 
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icient Mime Foremen 


Letter No. 14—There seems no end to the practical 
mining questions discussed in Coal Age. I have been 
much interested in reading the discussion of the “Effi- 
ciency of Mine Foremen.” The views presented by dif- 
ferent ones who have taken part in this discussion agree 
thoroughly with my own observations. JI have had ex- 
perience with various kinds of mine foremen, and while 
some were all you could desire or ask, others were slack 
in discipline and careless and neglectful of their duties. 
Some drank to such an extent that they lost their posi- 
tions, yet all of these men retained their certificates of 
competency. 

There are foremen at the present time who are capable 
of managing mines successfully and yet are seeking work, 
while others are wholly unfit for the positions they hold. 
Many foremen expect too much of their assistants and 
leave too much in their charge that they should attend 
to personally. 

I regret to say that the mine foreman is not generally 
valued according to his ability to produce. results if one 
might judge from the pay he receives for his services. 
As has been said, mine foremen are often hindered in 
the performance of their duties required by law because 
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of the lack of support given them by higher officials of 
the company. In the rapid advance of mining more is 
required of mine foremen and firebosses than formerly, 
as in many cases the territory in their charge is too 
large for them to give it the attention it should receive. 
The bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania requires that 


a second examination of every working place where men 


are employed shall be made during ‘working hours by 

the fireboss. But how is this to be done if he is to give 

proper instruction to the men on his rounds? He is 

often delayed by assisting someone to lift a car onto the 

track or to sight an entry or by performing some other 

service that is needed. A READER. 
Burgettstown, Penn. 
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Claims Credit for Double Entry 


I am pleased to notice the consolidation of the Col- 
liery Engineer with Coal Age, giving us a weekly mining 
paper in place of a monthly. I want to refer briefly 
to an article published in the October issue of the Col- 
liery Engineer, page 142, by my old friend, Walton Rut- 
ledge, on “Early Mining in Illinois.” 

In this article Mr. Rutledge shows the old method of 
single entry used so extensively in those days. A door 
was placed at the mouth of each room, and when a driver 
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was gathering the cars for a trip, these doors were open 
half the time. As a result the air short-circuited at 
that point, passing through the open door, and the faces 
of the rooms outby on that entry were cut off. It was 
a miserable system of ventilation. 

At that time I was part owner and general manager 
of mines at Brazil, Ind. In the early eighties I went to 
Staunton, Ill., to take charge of mines at that place. It 
was there that I saw the absolute necessity of employing 
double or triple entries, as the mines were poorly laid 
out and there was about 30 acres of old workings on fire 
and sealed with the poorest kind of stoppings. This was 
the first place where I planned and instituted the double- 
entry system, which was at once adopted quite generally 
throughout the state on what was, I believe, known as 
the “Morris plan.” I sold maps of my plans, which 
were sent broadcast to many mines throughout the coun- 
try. Many of these maps were sold by the Colliery 
Engineer. 

I notice with some regret that Mr. Rutledge failed 
to give me due credit for the system. The panel system 


that he described is nothing more than double entries 
driven in blocks to the boundary line, the blocks being 
then cut through and the panels worked back, as in long- 
Morris. 


wall retreating. Witiiam M. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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CONVERSION OF COMPOUND UNITS 


In the conversion of compound units from the United 
States to the metric system, and vice versa, it is more con- 
venient and saves much time and frequently avoids error 
arising from confusion of terms to employ a single factor. 
The following are the more common conversion factors: 


WEIGHT PER UNIT LENGTH 


Jilb: Perfos.ce ok a eee (0.4536 X 3.28) = 1.488 kg. per m. 
Tip speriydis accom asian oe (0.4536 X 1.0936) = 0.496 kg. per m. 
1 GOmspSr NE Ae cote eee eee (0.9072 & 0.6214) = 0.5637 tonnes per km. 


. (1.016 X 0.6214) 
WEIGHT PER UNIT AREA d 
. (0.4536 X 10.764) 4.882 kg. perm? 


1 long ton per mi....... 0.6313 tonnes per km, 


1 lb. per sq.ft 


1 ton per sq.ft............ (0.9072 X 10.764) = 9.765 tonnes per m? 

1 ton per sq.yd........... (0.9072 X 1.196) = 1.085 tonnes per m? 

1 "ton per Acres. a.. eae (0.9072 X 2.471) = 2.2417 tonnes per hectare 
1 long ton per acre........ (1.016 X 2.471) = 2.5105 tonnes per hectare 


WEIGHT PER UNIT VOLUME 


A207, Per (Ci Wes ae ere (28.35 XX 0.06102) = 1.73 g. per cm* 

LOZ. Der Clitheroe (0.0283 X 35.3145) = 1.00 kg. per m* 

1 Ib. per cu.ft. ..... (0.4536 X 35.3145) = 16.0184 kg. per m3 

witb; per Gu.yd ocr e (0.4536 X 1.308) = 0.5933 kg. per m* 

1 ton per cu.yd........ (0.9072 X 1.808) = 1.1866 tonnes per m* 

1 ton per acre-ft....... (0.9072 8.106) = 7.3538 tonnes per hectare-m. 
1 long ton per acre-ft.. (1.016 8.106) = 8.2357 tonnes per hectare-m. 


pass worthy of note that ounces per cubic foot are equiv- 
alent to kilograms per cubie meter, or grams per liter, since 
1 m® = 1000 liters. 


WEIGHT PER UNIT CAPACITY—LIQUID 


d-gr. per gal-—U Sos. cutee OL. Sere 64) = 17.107 me: per Ll. 
Liozaper- gal. icck os ca on hee eae (28.35 X 0.264) = 7.484 g. per i. 
i thikperizal: Sofie oto as eee (453.59 X 0.264) = 119.748 g. per l. 
1 gr. per ga oC: Br: s.., eee ee (64.8 X 0.22) = 14.256 mg. per I. 
1 oz. per gal, fn see J. (28.3b C0 2a) = - Gear ee petne 
1 lb. per gal. . RFRA Pees ee TEP ENS) ch (453.59 X 0.22) = 99.790 g. per 1. 
WEIGHT PER UNIT CAPACITY—DRY 
J ibyperbiu-—U: Secret (0.4536 X 28.378) = 12.872 kg. per stere 
1 Ib. per bu.—Gt. Bt........... (0.4536 X 27.51) = 12.479 kg. per stere 
PRESSURE 


LOZ, Per BOI Noe (aia oieeeie ee (BOC O slop) = 4.394 g. per cm? 

LIBS peregin...c5ccve ss ceive tea (45050006 Oul 5b) y=? 10. S00re a ennanas 

Dilb: perseaiht ie. ie wo) toe sre eerie 1 ACOA DO OEod ON OS) ae See, ccm orertne 
WORK 

A inch-pound ;easetinee ces (2.54 XX 453.59) = 1152.1 gram-centimeters 

LEVOOt-prOunG.ro anes ake oe (0.3048 X 0.4536) = 0.1383 kilogram-meters 

1 ton-pound............. (0.3048 & 0.9072) = 0.2765 tonne-meters 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
WORK IN HEAT UNITS 


1 Bt 778 iiel bee eee eee (778 X 0.1383) = 107.564 kg.-m. 
1 pound-aslen le. Se an (OT DOE Ores) = 193.615 kg.-m. 
J calorie. . . (193.615 X 2.2046) = 426.844 kg.-m. 


CALORIFIC OR HEATING VALUE 


1. Biteaaperallicene eck (0.252 X 2.2046) = 0.55556 cal. per kg. 

1 Bitarepemlbeereeries . 5/9 (2.2046) = 1.22478 lb.-cal. per kg. 

1 Bam perkeu tte oeetere (0.252 X 35.3145) = 8.89925 cal. per m? 

1 lb.-eal. per lb.......... (0.4536 X 2.2046) = 1,00000 cal. per kg. 

1 Ib.-eale per tb. 265 ea ee oe le > ee 20462 biecaleemcas 

1 Ib.-cal. per cu.ft....... (0.4536 X 35.3145) = 16.01866 cal. per m? 
POWER 


The metric horsepower (force de cheval), which for con- 
venience may be abbreviated “eheval,” is the power capable 
of performing 75 kKg.-m. of work per second, or 75 X 60 = 
4500 kg.-m. per min. 


lL horsepower are cesar 
l horsepowersan....te ecm 
Lichevala se wien ace tS emp 


(33,000 X 0.1383) 
(4563.9 + 4500) 
(4500 + 4563.9) 


POWER FACTORS 


1 sq.ft. per hp................ (0.093 ® 0.986) = 0.0937 m? per cheval 
L cu-ft: perhp: fa. see eee (0.028 X 0.986) = 0.0276 m® per cheval 


FUEL OR WATER CONSUMPTION 


Libapernpr ote teins (0.4536 X 0.986) = 0.4472 kg. per cheval-hr,. 

1 ton perhp brit aactiecse (0.9072 X 0.986) = 0.8945 tonnes per cheval-hr. 
1 gal. (U.S.) per hp.-hr... (8.785 X 0.986) = 3.7320 liters per cheval-hr. 
1 gal. (Gt. Bt.) per hp.-hr. (4.544 X 0.986) = 4.4804 liters per cheval-hr. 


EVAPORATION FACTORS 


1 gal. per sq.ft.—U.S............ (8.785 X 10.764) 
l'galsperilb, fuel. on maou nen (Onc Sau ae ZOO) 
Ligalsper-Bitiieeonec <a ie area: 1 SO p< enoLo OS) 15.0189 1. per cal. 

1 pal per Bete eee ee (3.785 X 1.8) 6.8130 1. per lb.-cal. 
1 gal. per sq.ft.—Gt. Bt.. ... (4.544 X 10.764) = 48.9116 1. per m? 

1 gal. per Ib. fuel.. Be ett eee (At ae ae SO) 10.0177 1. perkg. 

i gal.péer/ Bituiion eee oer (4.544 X 3.968) 18.0306 1. per cal. 
Ligal per Bates epee reerameneer: (4.544 X 1.8) 8.1792 1. per Ib.-cal. 


EQUIVALENTS IN AIR MEASUREMENTS 


Atmospheric pressure, sea level, normal, 14.696 lb. per sq.in. 


(14.696 X 0.0703) 1.033 kg. per em? 
(14.696 + 0.4911) 29.925 in. mercury 
(29.925 X 25.4) 760 mm. mercury 

29.925 X 13.6 


4563.9 kg.-m. per min. 
1.0142 chevals 
0.986 hp. 


ul ll 


40.7417 1. per m? 
8.3444 1. per kg. 


Hod 


oil 


33.9 ft. water column 


12 
(33.915 X 0.3048) 10.34 m. water colunn 


The specific gravity of mercury (32 deg. F.) being 13.593, 
1 in. barometer (standard reading) corresponds to 13.6 in. 
water gage and, roughly, to (13.6 x 815) + 12 = say 900 ft. 
air-column., 
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Lifting Power of Hydrogen 


(a) I would like to know how much a cubic foot of 
hydrogen gas will lift at a temperature of 60 deg. F. and 
a barometer of 30 in., assuming the gas is confined in 


a bag and disregarding the weight of the bag. (b) Is 
there any gas lighter than hydrogen ? STUDENT. 


Enterprise, Iowa. 


(a) The lifting power of any gas is equal to the 
difference between the weights of equal volumes of that 
gas and air at the same temperature and _ pressure. 
Under these conditions a cubic foot of dry air weighs 
14.418 times as much as the same volume of hy- 
drogen. Then, since 1 cu.ft. of air at 60 deg. F., 
barometer 30 in., weighs 0.0766 lb., the same volume of 
hydrogen, at the same temperature and pressure, will 
weigh 0.0766 — 14.418 0.0053 lb. Therefore, the 
lifting power of hydrogen at this temperature and pressure 
is 0.0766 — 0.0053 = 0.0713 lb. per cu.ft. of the gas. 

Expressed as a rule, the hfting power of any gas per 
cubic foot is equal to the density of the air (weight per 
cubic foot) at the given temperature and pressure, multi- 
plied by one minus the density of the gas referred to air 
as unity. Applying this rule: The density of hydrogen 
referred to air as unity is 1 + 14.418 = 0.06936. Then, 
multiplying the weight of one cubic foot of air at the 
given temperature and pressure by 1 — 0.06936 = 
0.93064, we find for the lifting power of hydrogen at this 
temperature and pressure, 0.0766 & 0.93064 = 0.0713 lb. 

(b) No; hydrogen is the lightest gas known. 


Bs 


Wire-Rope Formulas 


Referring to the solution of the problem on engine- 
plane haulage, Coal Age, Nov. 13, p. 816, will you kindly 
explain the method of calculating the size of rope required 
when hoisting in a shaft or hauling a trip up an engine 
plane? Is it possible to calculate the diameter of the rope 
required without referring to wire-rope tables? 

In the problem to which I have referred the factor of 
safety of 5 has been used, and I would like to ask 
whether this means that the safe working load of the 
rope is one-fifth of the breaking load or that one-fifth of 
the breaking load must be subtracted in order to obtain 
the safe working load of the rope. 

D. J. BowEn. 

Lafayette, Colo. 


All rope formulas for finding the safe load for any 
given diameter of rope or the diameter required for any 
given load are necessarily empirical, being based on ac- 
tual tests of wire ropes of different kinds and makes. It 
is impossible to calculate with accuracy the load a wire 
rope will carry safely for the reason that the strands of 
the rope and the wires composing the strands are twisted, 
and the stress in the wires is for the most part not parallel 
to the axis of the rope. 
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In the usual makes of rope in this country the wires in 
a strand form an angle of about 14 deg. with the axis of 
the strand and the strand makes an angle of 14 deg. with 
the axis of the rope. Hence, the axial stress in the wire 
is frequently at an angle of 28 deg. with the axis of the 
rope. As a result the axial stress permissible in the rope 
would be equal to the axial stress in the wire at its weak- 
est point multiplied by the cosine of 28 deg. (0.883), 
which would make the safe load for the rope, say seven- 
eighths of the safe wire stress calculated for the entire 
wire cross-section of the rope. 

There are, however, other considerations in respect to 
wire ropes in which the twisted wires are built over a 
hemp core, which make it impracticable to estimate the 
strength of the rope except by actual test. The makers 
of wire rope have made such tests, and the strength of 
different sizes and kinds of rope is best estimated from 
the breaking load of a 1-in. rope of the same type. 

The following table gives the breaking load of a 1-in. 
six-strand rope for each kind of wire and style of rope. 
All ropes used in mining, with few exceptions, have six 
strands; but haulage ropes, requiring less flexibility and 
subject to greater wear from exterior abrasion, are gener- 
ally made of seven wires to the strand, while hoisting 
ropes, requiring greater flexibility and being less sub- 
jected to abrasion, are made of 19 wires to the strand, 
these wires being of less diameter than those used in haul- 
age ropes: 





—— 


Breaking Load of 1-In. Rope (Tons) 
Extra-Strong 


Tron Cast Steel Cast Steel Plow Steel 
Haulage ropes, 7 wires.. 16 32 37 42 
Hoisting ropes, 19 wires 17 34 39 44 


Two general formulas are used—the first for ascertain- 
ing the safe load L for any rope having a diameter d and 
using any factor of safety f; the second for finding the 
required diameter d for any safe load L and factor of 
safety f. 

The factor of safety is always the ratio of the breaking 
load to the estimated safe working load of the rope. ‘Thus 
when the factor of safety is 5, the estimated safe working 
load is one-fifth of the breaking load of the rope. ‘The 
following formulas assume, what is practically true, that 
the strength of wire rope for the same kind of material 
and style of rope varies as the square of the diameter of 
the rope; thus, 


cd? 

Li ar (1) 
es 

oa Ve (2) 


In these formulas the load LZ is in tons, the diameter d 
in inches, while the rope constant ¢ is taken from the 
table for the kind and style of rope used. The factor of 
safety commonly used in mining practice is f = 5. How- 
ever, for hoisting in deep shafts, on steep inclines or when 
ropes are used under particularly severe conditions of 
wear or erosion from the acid mine water, a higher factor 
of safety should be employed. 
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lowa Foremen’s /xamination, 
Des Moines, Nov. 9-l1O, 1915 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—An aircourse in a mine is 5x7 ft. in area and 
5,000 ft. long. What horsepower would be required to 
drive a fan to supply air for 100 men, assuming the 
air requirement is 100 cu.ft. per man per minute and 
the fan has an efficiency of 65 per cent. Assume the 
coefficient of friction k = 0.000000022. 

Ans.—The volume of air required is 100 & 100 = 10,- 
000 cu.ft. per min. The sectional area of the airway 
isa = 5 X 7 = 35 sqft., and the rubbing surface s 
= 2(5 + 7) 5,000 = 120,000 sq.ft. Then, taking the 
efficiency of the fan as 65 per cent., as stated in the 
question, the horsepower required to drive the fan is 

ia. ksQ3 

~ 0.65 X 33,000 a8 

_ 0.000000022 X 120,000 10,0008 
- 0.65 X 33,000 X 358 

Ques—What advantages has machine mining over 
shooting off the solid? 

_Ans.—When mined by machine, a less weight of pow- 
der is required to break down the coal than when it is 
shot off the solid. In the former case the charge of 
powder is given a better opportunity to perform its work 
and there is less danger of the occurrence of a blown- 
out shot. <A larger quantity of coal is produced per 
pound of explosive used. Also a larger percentage of 
lump is produced by mining the coal. 

Ques.—lIf you were put in charge of a mine that was 
not properly ventilated although the fan was of ample 
size to furnish all the air required, what would you do 
to correct the trouble? 

Ans.—First, examine carefully the plan of ventilation 
and note the course of the air current in its passage 
throughout the mine. The chief trouble is probably ow- 
ing to the leakage of air through the stoppings. These 
should be carefully examined, and air measurements 
taken in the entry all the way from the foot of the down- 
cast shaft to the last crosscut on each pair of entries or 
section of the mine. All obstructions should be removed 
from the airways and crosscuts, and all breakthroughs 
should be enlarged so that they will have an area at 
least equal to the sectional area of the airway. Wher- 
ever the air current does not sweep the working face, 
brattices should be built so as to conduct the air for- 
ward to the face of the room or the head of the entry. 
If abandoned places are found to be giving off gas, these 
should be properly ventilated or sealed off by air-tight 
stoppings. Wherever practicable, the course of the air 
current should be shortened and sharp bends and angles 
in the airway should be avoided. 

Ques.—Explain how you would erect ,a permanent 
stopping, giving the reason for your selection of the ma- 
terial used in its construction. 
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Ans.—A permanent stopping should be built of ma- 
terial that will withstand the action of the air current 
and be sufficiently strong to resist the action of the 
roof. The choice of material will depend largely on con- 
ditions in the mine. Where suitable rock or slate is avail- 
able, the stopping is often built by erecting a double wall 
of this material and filling the space between with road 
dust or other fine material at hand. Where good hard 
brick can be obtained at a small cost, it is often best 
to build the stoppings of brick laid in cement mortar. 
A single wall of. brick 18 in. thick when well laid makes 
a good stopping. In building a stopping, the floor should 
be cleared so as to provide a level bearing and the ribs 
should be cut at each side so as to give a good joint. Any 
loose top should be removed and the stopping carried 
up to the roof and carefully sealed. 

Ques.—If you were put in charge of a small mine and 
were required to do your own surveying and mapping, 
explain how you would locate the underground workings 
with respect to the surface and what system you would 
employ in putting up sights. 

Ans.—The best method to adopt in connecting the un- 
derground survey with that on the surface is to use 
two plumb lines, one in each shaft, connecting these by 
running a traverse on the surface and underground. If 
the traverse is properly calculated, it will give the length 
and direction of the base line joining the two plumb lines, 
which forms the base line of the survey. 

When running the survey underground, an approximate 
course is determined by observing the needle reading on 
two or more courses of the survey. The needle bearing 
is then corrected by the calculated direction of the base 
line of the survey, and this correction is applied to all 
the courses of the underground survey. 

When it is not practicable to use plumb lines in two 
separate shafts, the course of the underground survey is 
found by dropping two plumb lines in the same shaft 
and determining the direction of the line joining them 
on the surface, which gives the direction of the same line 
underground. In the use of this method greater care is 
required to avoid error, as any slight deviation caused 
by the swinging of the plumb lines will be greatly exag- 
gerated as the survey is extended in the mine. 

Ques.—A fan driven by a steam engine supplies air in 
a mine through several miles of aircourse. A door is 
suddenly opened allowing the air to go directly from the 
air shaft to the escape shaft. Will the opening of this 
door cause any change in the operation of the fan? Give 
the reason for your answer. 

Ans.—When the air current is short-circuited by the 
opening of the division door between the main intake and 
the return airway, the resistance of the mine is cut off, 
and as a result a larger volume of air at once rushes 
through the fan. This rush of air causes a greater ab- 
sorption of work within the fan, and the speed of the 
fan is reduced, assuming the power applied to the fan 
shaft remains unchanged. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The opening of Congress has brought with it the usual 
crop of bills relating to mining of all kinds. Those introduced 
in the House of Representatives and some of those in the 
Senate are now available in printed form and include some 
familiar proposals renewed from past sessions as well as 
several new ones. Among those now receiving attention are 
Nos. S. 51, 725, 1772 and H. R. 4669 and 294, providing for the 
establishment of mining experiment stations at various places, 
all of which have been referred to the Committees on Mines 
and Mining. Four bills, H. R. 18, 6048, 5802 and S. 52; eall 
for the creation of a commission to codify and suggest amend- 
ments to the general mining laws. Two measures, S. 775 and 
H. R. 174, relate to mining for radium and its regulation; 
bills S. 50 and H. R. 671 call for the use of a portion of the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands to aid the endowment of 
schools or departments of mines, 


Senate bill No. 776 provides for the amendment of the re- 
vised statutes so that Sections 2347 and 2348 shall read: 


Section 2347. Every person above the age of 21 years, who 
is a citizen of the United States, or who has declared his 
intention to become such, or any corporation organized under 
the laws of the United States, or of any state, or municipality, 
or municipal subdivision of any state, shall, upon application 
to the register of the proper land office, have the right to 
enter, by legal subdivisions, any quantity of vacant coal lands 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated or reserved 
by competent authority, not exceeding 1,280 acres upon pay- 
ment to the receiver of not less than $10 per acre for such 
lands, where the same shall be situated more. than 15 mi. from 
any completed railroad and not less than $20 per acre for 
such lands as shall be within 15 mi. of such road. 

Sec. 2348. Any person, or any corporation organized under 
the laws of the United States, or of any state, or municipality, 
or municipal subdivision of any state, as above provided, who 
has opened and improved, or shall hereafter open and im- 
prove, any coal mine or mines upon the public lands, and shall 
be in actual possession of the same, shall be entitled to a pref- 
erence right of entry under the preceding section, of the mines 
so opened and improved. 

H. R. Bill No. 531 provides for a change in modes of gov- 
ernment purchase of coal and reads in part as follows: 

That all wood, coal, oil, gas or other fuel to be purchased 
and used by any executive department or independent estab- 
lishment at the seat of government or elsewhere, except 
necessary emergency purchases in open market, shall be se- 
lected, purchased or contracted for in accordance with the 
recommendations of and under the specifications prepared by 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Section 2. That it shall be the duty of said bureau from 
time to time to investigate the fuel-burning equipment used 
by any such department or independent establishment, the 
methods of purchase and manner of handling, storing and 
using fuel, and to recommend to such department or inde- 
pendent establishment such changes as will result in the 
greatest economy to the Government, and to submit a report 
to Congress, through the Secretary of the Interior, at the 
beginning of each regular session, setting forth all such 
recommendations and the results of its operations hereunder. 

Sec. 3. That each said department and independent estab- 
lishment shall, upon request, furnish reports to the Bureau of 
Mines, in manner and form to be prescribed, relating to fuel 
consumption, character of fuel-burning equipment, and such 
other information as may be deemed necessary for the proper 
and economical selection and use of fuel. 


There is as yet no indication of the prospects of these and 


several other measures, regular and continuous work not 
having as yet been undertaken by Congress, 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Reading company and its subsidiaries, comprising 
the so-called “anthracite coal trust,’ obtained an appeal on 
Dec. 18, from Judges Buffington, McPherson and Hunt, in the 
United States District Court, to the Supreme Court from its 
decision that certain of the defendants to the action were vio- 
lating the law. 
~ While the ruling of the court was a victory for the alleged 
illegal combination, the court found that the business rami- 
fications of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and the Central R.R. 
of New Jersey were not in accordance with the letter of the 
law, and ordered the Central company to dispose of its stock 
in the other concerns. The Government took a general appeal 
from the entire decision in the anti-trust suit, and the defen- 
dants now want the Supreme Court to set aside the finding in 
so far as it relates to the above concerns. 


Insurance Rates Will Probably Be Completed 


The State Insurance Fund Board, which has invited rep- 
resentatives of every coal company operating in Pennsylvania 
to meet its members at the Capitol will probably complete 
its rates for insurance or coal miners in the state fund 
within the next week. The officials of the fund have been se- 
curing data on accidents in coal mines in this and other states 
and a number of special investigations have been made with 
a view of meeting certain phases encountered in some of the 
larger mines. 

The State Compensation authorities have had meetings 
with representatives of the railroads and the big steel and 
manufacturing concerns of the state and efforts will be made 
to secure the hearty codperation of the coal operators. The 
State Insurance Fund officials will make efforts to induce some 
of the coal operators to insure in the state fund instead of 
carrying their own insurance as the railroads and big steel 
companies intend to do. 

The meeting with the coal operators will bring together 
men whose operations mean over $100,000,000 in wages and a 
big effort will be made to win them to the state fund. James 
W. Leech, chairman of the Compensation Board, and Albert 
L. Allen, assistant manager of the state fund, will be the 
speakers, while the counsel for the board will be present. 

The rates for insurance in the state fund, which may be 
made 10 per cent. lower than those of any other insuring 
agency, are to be issued generally as fast as they can be 
printed and bound. 

The board has formally exempted a number of coal com- 
panies from necessity of taking out insurance to cover claims 
under the provisions of the Compensation Act. All these com- 
panies convinced the board of their financial ability to meet 
any liabilities which might be incurred under the law, the 
board retaining the privilege of revoking its action at any 
time. 

The coal corporations granted self-insurance are: 

United States Steel Corporation (H. C. Frick Coke Co.); 
W. J. Rainey; Connellsville Coke; Morris Run Coal Mining Co.; 
Manor Gas Coal Co.; Penn Gas Coal Co.; Westmoreland Coal 
Co., and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—The Pittston Mining Institute is this term carry- 
ing out a remarkable course of practical demonstrations of 
the correct and incorrect methods of mining. A series of: 
demonstrations of methods of setting props has been completed 
and on Monday night the first demonstration of the use of 
explosives was given. Mine Inspector Samuel J. Jennings, 
Highth anthracite district, is conducting the demonstrations 
and giving the lectures. 

In pursuance of its policy to make frequent transfers of 
officials to acquaint them with conditions existent in different 
mines, the Pennsylvania Coal Co. is preparing to transfer 
a number of its mine foremen soon. The list has not 
yet been completed, Superintendent Jennings stated. Four 
transfers of colliery superintendents, made Dec. 15, are as fol- 
lows: John Brown, from No. 14 to No. 6; Benjamin Milton, 
from No. 6 to Erie; Edgar C. Weichel, from Underwood to No. 
14; William Jeffries, from Hoyt colliery to Underwood. 


Pottsville—Judge Brum, on Dec. 15, started hearing testi- 
mony in the suit of the Home Brewing Co., of Shenandoah, to 
prevent further undermining of its property by the Thomas 
Colliery Co. Archbishop Prendergast is also a complainant be- 
cause the $80,000 church of St. Casimer is threatened. Testi- 
mony showed that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. has also undermined that section. 

During a single day recently the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co. loaded 1,700 cars of coal, and this 
number would have been even greater if several collieries 
had not been shut down for the lack of cars. 


Drifton—Erection of a new mine hospital for the Eckley 
Colliery of the Coxe Brothers & Co., Inc., is now near comple- 
tion. This mine station for the care of the injured will be 
fitted up with the latest appliance along this line. The addi- 
tion to the equipment of the colliery is an excellent one 
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Lattimer—The fire that broke out in the No. 9 slope of 
Pardee Bros. & Co. on the night of Dec. 13, has proven more 
extensive than at first thought, and, on Dec. 18, the Hazleton 
Fire Department gave the use of firemen’s helmets for the 
men fighting the flames, which are hard to approach. A mine- 
rescue car is at the colliery and a doctor is on almost con- 
stant emergency duty. Twenty-three men were partially over- 
come on Dec. 17 with gas fumes. 


Wilkes-Barre—F. M. Chase, general manager of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., on Dec. 18, announced plans for the biggest 
employees’ welfare movement ever attempted in the history 
of anthracite-coal mining. The scope and measure in Mr. 
Chase’s creation are revolutionary in extent and character. 
It provides for free medical attendance and visits and in- 
structions by professional nurses for 20,000 employees and 
their families to a total of approximately 100,000 men, women 
and children. The welfare plan will go into effect on Jan. 1. 
Its estimated cost is $50,000. 


State Colleze—The instruction car of the Bureau of Mines 
has been here for the past week training the students in 
the mining-engineering department in rescue work. AS a 
result 19 men have bcen awarded certificates qualifying them 
as proficient in mine-rescue and first-aid work. One of the 
tests to which the men were required to submit themselves 
was to remain with respirators on in a tunnel filled with 
poisonous sulphur dioxide gas for over 10 hr. 


Shamokin—Finding something wrong with his safety lamp 
recently, a miner in a colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
at this place took it apart and as a consequence the naked 
flame set fire to a pocket of gas, severely injuring several 
men. 


Shenandoah—All the mines in this region are experienc- 
ing difficulty in reaching their maximum capacity in the out- 
turn of tonnage, due to the lack of cars. Recently seven col- 
lieries suspended operations for one day from this cause. 


Bituminous 


Hastings—The Oak Ridge Coal and Coke Co., which lately 
purchased 1,200 acres of the B, or Miller, vein of coal around 
its plant here, has already started the sinking of an additional 
shaft. The coal trade in the northern part of Cambria County 
has reached such a stage that it is absolutely necessary to 
open new operations to meet the demand. 





Charleroi—One of the largest coal-land deals consummated 
in western Pennsylvania in many years was recently closed, 
when the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. purchased from the 
Carnegie Coal Co. what is known as the Charleroi plant of 
the Carnegie company. The purchase price was $1,400,000. 
The property is situated along the Monongahela River, and 
consists of 1,100 acres. The Youghiogheny company is one of 
the largest coal companies in the Pittsburgh’ district, with 
extensive holdings in Washington, Green and Westmoreland 
counties. It also operates in Ohio. 


Pittsburgh—Rains in the upper valleys and melting snow 
has begun to swell the Ohio to a shipping stage, and coal 
shippers are preparing to take advantage of the expected 
rise. Coal will be shipped to Louisville and New Orleans to 
an anticipated total of more than a million bushels provided 
that the coal shipping stage materializes. 


New Carrolltown—The Watkins Coal Co. has completed the 
installation of a new coal conveyor at its operation between 
Bakerton and Spangler. This conveyor obviates the dumping 
of coal by hand and will increase the output of the mine from 
100 to 200 tons. 


Jeanette—The first train, four cars of coal, from the Del- 
mont Gas Coal Co., was recently hauled over the Delmont 
spur of the Turtle Creek branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
This new branch of the Turtle Creek road runs within 4% mi. 
of Delmont into territory operated by the Delmont company 
and the New York and Cleveland Coal Co. 





Uniontown—Dr. S. B. Hess and S. A. Carson were recently 
appointed receivers for the Harris-Smith Coal and Coke Co. 
The receivership was granted on the petition of the Browning 
Coke Co. and Lloyd H. Smith to cover an indebtedness of $30,- 
000, representing a mortgage of the corporation in Franklin 
Township of Fayette County. The unsecured debtedness is 
$44,500 and the assets are $3,988. 


Connelisville—The production of coke for the Connells- 
ville region recently amounted to somewhat over 450,000 tons 
per week, being a gain of almost 15,000 tons over the pre- 
ceding week. Shipments for the week were about 700 tons 
less than the production. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—Officers of the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co. 
recently dedicated a handsome new theater building to their 
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employees at Raleigh. This theater was recently completed 
at a cost of $20,000 and will be used entirely for the benefit 
and amusement of the company’s employees. 


Fairmont—Work was recently begun by John M. Kisner & 
Bro. on the construction of an engine and boiler house and 
supply house for the Consolidation Coal Co. at its Ida May 
mine in the Helen’s Run field. This engine and boiler house 
will be 40x90 ft. in dimensions and will be strictly fire- 
proof, while the supply house will be of wood 14x40 ft. with 
a large loading platform on each side. 


Clarksburz—Coal operators who met recently with A. W. 
Thompson, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., re- 
ceived little encouragement from that official in regard to the 
car supply. He stated that the company is manufacturing 
about 100 new cars per day, but this so far has served but 
little to relieve the shortage. 


Charleston—By providing compensation in the cases of 
families of two of the victims of the Boomer mine disaster 
within 17 days after the occurrence of the fatalities, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Department recently established a 
record. The families of the other 21 victims of the ex- 
plosion will be cared for as rapidly as possible. 

Cautionary notices accompanied by a list of the employ- 
ees killed in the mines of the state during the month of No- 
vember and the immediate and contributing causes, are in- 
cluded in data being mailed out by Chief Henry of the De- 
partment of Mines to every section of the state. Mr. Henry’s 
circular letter calls attention to the accidents during the 
month of November, when 23 men lost their lives through 
falls of slate or coal. These, Mr. Henry believes, could have 
been reduced in number by the exercise of more care by the 
men and the mine bosses. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Twenty-nine foremen were given certificates, 
19 first-class, 8 second-class and 2 third-class, as a result of 
the examination recently conducted here at the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy. 


Louisville—The finished draft of the proposed Workmen’s 
Compensation law was considered by the executive committee 
of the Kentucky Mine Owners’ Association at a recent meet- 
ing in Louisville, at which it was proposed to call a meeting 
of the association for the first week in January for further 
consideration of this and other matters. Members of the 
Executive Committee generally approve the law which was 
in part a work of Kenneth U. Meguire, president of the Harlan 
Coal Co., and C. W. Taylor, of Greenville, who represented 
the coal interests on the commission. Eight members of the 
executive committee were in attendance. 


OHIO 


Columbus—In his campaign to prevent many of the min- 
ing accidents in Ohio, J. M. Roan, Chief Deputy and Safety 
Commissioner of Mines, has issued a pamphlet printed in all 
languages spoken by Ohio miners, containing excerpts of the ~ 
mining laws of the state. Stress is being placed on the 
enforcement of discipline in and about the mines by the mine 
management. It is the opinion of Mr. Roan that practically 
every fatal accident could be prevented by the proper 
obedience to the mine laws. 


ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—W ork is expected to begin in the early spring on 
the electric line that is to belt the coal districts of Franklin 
and Williamson counties, in southern Illinois. The proposed 
line will connect Marion, Johnston City and Herrin in William- 
son County with Benton in Franklin County and Harrisburg 
in Saline County. The enterprise is controlled by the Schott 
interests of New York, who now have a line in operation be- 
tween Eldorado and Harrisburg. 


Edwarédsville—One of the largest personal injury verdicts 
recorded in years was recently returned by a jury in the’ Cir- 
cuit Court here against the Madison Coal Corporation of St. 
Louis. The judgment is for $15,000, in favor of John Wend- 
zenski, of Glen Carbon, for the loss of his eyes by a prema- 
ture explosion in the company’s No. 2 mine, at Glen Carbon, 
in October, 1918. Attorneys for the company filed a motion 
for a new trial. 


IOWA 

Des Moines—There is a prospect of a new coal field being 
opened in 1916 in Hardin County. Coal beds of good thick- 
ness have been located and a company with ample capital is 
investigating the field. 

Prospectors are at work on the Henry Carlock farm in 
Indian Creek Township in the hope of locating a vein of coal 
thick enough to warrant mining. Former prospects showed 
a good coal bed in that section, but it is not certain the roof 
is thick enough to withstand propping. 
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Mine No. 10 of the Phillips Coal Co., in Dallas County 
which was closed on order of the state mine examiner, is still 
idle. The company had tunneled under the river to tap a 
coal field on the other side. The examiner demanded that 
the operations cease until a new escape shaft was provided 
on the other side of the stream. The company has not yet 
complied. 

COLORADO 


Denver—tThe state coal-mine inspector reports that not a 
single fatal accident occurred during November in a Colorado 
coal mine, this being the first instance of the kind in 17 years. 
It is attributed to the enforcement of stringent ‘safety-first” 
rules and the employers’ liability law. 


WASHINGTON 


Zillah—Two bodies of anthracite coal were discovered re- 
cently on the farm of W. M. Ludvig while he was drilling 
for a well. The first coal bed is 8 ft. thick, under which was 
found 7 ft. of blue slate clay which separated the two beds 
of coal. The second measure is 4% ft. thick. The Northern 
Pacific R.R. Co. is making an analysis. 

Seattle—As a result of the recent accident at the Ravens- 
dale mine, owned by the Northwestern Improvement Co., a 
subsidiary of the Northern Pacific Ry. Co., in which 31 men 
were killed by an explosion of coal gas, officials of the com- 
pany have announced that the ill-fated property will be 
abandoned. The announcement was made after it had been 
determined that the mine timbering and machinery had been 
so wrecked by the explosion and the mine made so generally 
unsafe that it would cost more to repair the damage than 
it would to open a new mine. The company has other coal 
lands in the same section and will start development work at 
once. 
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John S. Healy, former general manager of the Davis Coal 
and Coke Co., has accepted a position with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. Co. ° 


R. P. Curry, who has been a traveling salesman in eastern 
Kentucky for 26 years, has taken the management of the com- 
' missary of the Hazard Coal Co., at Hazard, Ky. 

George M. Crokey, of Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed 
receiver of the Indian Guayan Coal Co., which operates mines 
in Gallia County, Ohio. The property was ordered sold on 
Dec. 22. 


Oliver H. Hughes, a member of the Ohio Public Utilities 


Commission, retired recently because of the expiration of 
his term. Several prominent men are mentioned for the 
position. > : 


EK. A. Purkey, superintendent of the Antler Coal Co.’s mine 
at Round Bottom, has resigned to take charge of a mine for 
the Tyrconnell company at Rosemont... He will be succeeded 
as superintendent at Round Bottom by Bob Pollock. 


The Bureau of Mines has appointed Dr. A. F. Knoefel, 
of Terre Haute, Ind., in charge of the first-aid work of the 
Indiana bituminous-coal operators’ association, as a member 
of an advisory committee to aid in standardizing first-aid 
work throughout the country. 


Peter McGovern, mine foreman at Warrior Run Colliery, 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has resigned, following his 
appointment as an inspector with the Associated Companies 
of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. His new position will 
require him to travel over a large territory inspecting work- 
ing conditions and safety appliances. 


Thomas Madden, a fireboss in No. 9 colliery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., for an act of heroism performed three years 
ago, recently received a check for $1,000°from the Carnegie 
Hero Fund. Mr. Madden, while a fireboss in No. 14 colliery, 
made his way to a number of men who were overcome by 
blackdamp following an explosion. He made two trips to 
the dangerous workings. <A short time after the explosion 
he received a Carnegie Hero medal. 
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Col. Michael P. Gannon, aged 72 years, recently died at 
Westernport, Md. Colonel Gannon was extensively interested 
in the mining of coal in Maryland and West Virginia, and was 
also connected with several banking institutions in an official 
capacity. 
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Frank Howard Bailie, for 27 years assistant manager of 
sales for the H. K. Porter Co., died recently after a brief 
illness from pneumonia. He will be greatly missed by his 
past employers, and mamy correspondents who have been his 
personal friends. 


Abraham Overholt Tinstman, one of the oldest coke man- 
ufacturers in Pennsylvania died of pneumonia recently at his 
home in Turtle Creek. Mr. Tinstman was born in East 
Huntington Township, Westmoreland County in 1834. In 
1865 he, with Joseph Rist, purchased 600 acres of coal land 
in the Connellsville coke region and a short time later, they, 
together with A. S. M. Morgan, organized the firm of Mor- 
gan & Co., erecting 111 ovens at Morgan Mills in Fayette 
County. In 1870 Mr.. Tinstman organized the Mt. Pleasant 
& Broadford R.R. Co. In 1871, H. C. Frick was engaged by 
Mr. Tinstman’s grandfather, A. Overholt, at Broadford as a 
bookkeeper. His business ability, however, caused Mr. Tinst- 
man and his partner Mr. Rist to take him into their business. 
Mr. Tinstman and his partner later organized the Frick Coal 
and Coke Co., Mr. Frick holding some stock. The company 
purchased 200 ovens at Broadford and 100 at Mt. Pleasant. 
In 1873, Mr. Tinstman met with financial difficulties and in 
1876 lost everything. Within a year, however, he had obtain- 
ed an option on 3,500 acres of coal land in the Connellsville 
district and sold the land at a large profit. He then or- 
ganized the Connellsville Coal and Iron Co., and in 1880 estab- 
lished the A. O. Tinstman Co., of Pittsburgh. In 1881, he 
purchased the Mt. Braddock Coke Co. and the Pennsville Coke 
Co. A few years later he sold all his holdings and engaged in 
buying and selling coal lands until recently when he retired. 
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War, W. Va.—The Elkhorn Coal and Coke Co. will shortly 
install an electric plant at its coal mine to cost about $8,000. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Inc., 
has recently moved its office to the Fulton Bldg. in Pitts- 
burgh. . 

Gary, W. Va.—The United States Coal and Coke Co. re- 
cently fired up 1,700 ovens, and is now calling for 1,000 men 
for work on the coke yards and in the mines. 
report to the state depart- 





Des Moines, Iowa—Operators 


ment they are not hampered to any extent by car shortage 


and have been doing a fine business this fall. 


Huntington, W. Va.—lIt is reported here that a new coal 
mine will shortly be opened at Glenhayes, Wayne County. It 
is thought that extensive operations will be begun shortly in 
that neighborhood. 


Fargo, N. D.—The Standard Coal Co., of Beulah, Mercer 
Co., was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $25,600. 
The incorporators are George G. Schmidt, Marguerita Schmidt 
and Phillip Schmidt, all of Beulah. 

Hamilton, Ohio—It is stated that the Hamilton Otto Coke 
Co. with a plant at Cokotto is planning to erect an addition 
at a cost of $80,000 for the extraction of various by-products, 
chief among which are light oils. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Robinson Mining Machine Co. has 
been organized at Indianapolis with $10,000 capital stock. It 
will manufacture mining machines. The directors are Lige 
Robinson, Oliver Williamson, E. M. Shorter. 

Beckley, W. Va.—The Prince-Wick Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated here with a capital stock of $100,000, by Prince E. 
Lilly, Thomas H. Wickham and others. The company has in- 
terests in this vicinity, and proposes to open up several 
mines this spring. 

Norfolk, WVa.—In October 








the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 
carried 2,176,990 tons of coal, being an increase of 149,11% 
over the same month of 1914. For the four months ending 
with October, the road showed an increase of 649,326, or a 
total coal tonnage of 9,636,309. 


Lansford, Penn.—It is the intention of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. to introduce electricity into all its workings 
in the Panther Creek Valley, both for power and lighting. 
The equipment is now being arranged for and the power will 
be supplied from the extensive plant at Hauto. 


Grafton, W. Va.—A new electric haulage system will be 
installed in the T. B. Davis mine at Flemington, recently pur- 
chased by Clarence D. Robinson, of Fairmont. This mine has 
had a capacity of 500 tons daily but it is expected that this 
will be doubled when improvements are completed. 

Washington, D. C.—Ten railroads operating in Pittsburgh 
territory have filed tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission proposing increases in freight rates on bitu- 
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minous coal from Pittsburgh to points in the Middle West. 
Increases would become effective Jan. 20, if allowed. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—A total of 2,698,706 net tons of coal were 
carried over the Norfolk & Western R.R. during the month of 
November, this being a decrease of 328,350 tons as compared 
with the 3,027,236 tons for October of this year, and an in- 
crease of 854,949 tons as compared with November of last year. 


Camden, Mo.—A charter has been issued by the secretary 
of state, to the Riverside Coal and Mining Co., of Camden, Ray 
County, Mo. The capital stock is $2,880, one-half paid. The 
incorporators are J. S. Finley, William Parr and B. B. King. 
The company has been organized to mine and market coal. 

Columbus, Ohio—It is reported that less than 3,000 coal 
miners in Ohio are now out of work as against 20,000 a year 
ago. Between 43,000 and 44,000 are now working and business 
is rapidly improving. The few thousands of men who are now 
unemployed are receiving strike benefits. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Recent rains at Abilene, Kan., washed 
out a deep ditch and uncovered a bed of coal on the farm 
of R. M. White, 25 mi. south of Abilene. The deposit is ap- 
parently of good quality and is several feet thick. Specimens 
have been sent to the state university at Lawrence for analy- 
sis. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—The Fort Pitt Coal Co.’s mine, situ- 
ated across the river in Ohio, will be sold to satisfy creditors 
on Jan. 6. The sale will be in charge of trustee W. E. 
Thomas, of Bridgeport. One fourth of the purchase price 
must be paid in cash and the balance as soon as the sale 
is confirmed. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Following advances in the price of coal 
both East and West, it was recently announced that the 
quotations of run of mine coal in the Fairmont-Clarksburg 
field have been advanced to $1.75 and $2 per ton. Owing to a 
shortage, the mines are running only about 85 per cent, of 
their capacity. 





Clarksburg, W. Va.—It is stated that not only will the coal 
interests in the State of West Virginia fight against any in- 
crease in the rates on coal to the West, the tariffs of which 
were recently filed, but that the State Service Commission and 
the operators would ask that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission investigate the rates to the East. 





Petros, Tenn.—The mine and property of the Big Brushy 
Coal Co., which was placed in a receiver’s hands a short time 
ago, was advertised to be sold at public sale, by Charles H. 
Davis, at the Company’s commissary at Petros, Morgan 
County, Tenn., on Dec. 18, 1915, at 12 o’clock noon, subject to 
a $5,000 mortgage maturing in 1929. 








Charleston, W. Va.—A charter was recently issued to the 
Pilgrim Coal Co., of Uniontown, Penn., for the purpose of 
operating coal mines in Ohio County, W. Va. The authorized 
capital of this firm is $5,000 and the incorporators are Harold 
Robinson, Allen B. Williams, Elizabeth M. Leonard, Donna 
B. Van Gilder and Abbey L. Culp, all of Uniontown, 


Wheeling, W. Va.—There are many rumors afloat regard- 
ing the proposed power plant and other improvements at 
Beech Bottom, but it appears reasonably certain that some 
big expenditures are projected. It appears to be the intention 
to use the coal at the mine to generate power that can be 
transmitted to all the surrounding mines and towns. 





Seranton, Penn.—Disturbances in the workings of the sur- 
face vein of the National Mine of the Lackawanna company 
recently caused Beech St. in South Scranton to settle more 
than 2 ft. Four dwellings were considerably damaged. The 
affected area is confined to the 700 block, and is adjacent to 
the other section which suffered considerably during the 
past few weeks. 


Denver, Colo.—The Crown Tar Works of the Denver Gas 
and Electric Light Co. has closed a contract with the Nitro 
Fowder Co., Kingston, N. Y., for some 25,000 gal. of naphtha- 
lene, to be delivered before Jan. 1. It is a novelty for the West 
to be supplying the East with this sort of material and is a 
direct result of the European war, which has curtailed the 
importations from Germany. 





Martinsburg, W. Va.—William T. Coale, general manager 
of the Georges Creek Coal Co., as receiver for the Franklin 
Coal Co. of Westernport, recently sold for $11,000 the mining 
outfit of the latter firm, including a number of houses, mine 
cars, rails, tipples and other property, to the M. J. Miller’s 
Sons of Westernport. The mines will be operated by John 
J. Miller and J. O. J. Greene. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Vessel freights to coastwise points, 
especially New England, have almost reached a record point. 
This has resulted in increasing the demand for coal all-rail 
from this territory. Recently a rate as high as $3 per ton from 
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Virginia to Maine was paid, which is the highest known for 
over fifty years. During the anthracite strikes of 13 years 
ago the rate reached $2.50 per ton. 


St. Marys, Ohio—A 3,000-ton coal heap on fire from 
spontaneous combustion for the past six weeks was cleaned 
up a few days ago at the generating plant of the West- 
ern Ohio Plectric Co. A new fire from the same cause has 
now broken out in a 5,000-ton heap at the same place. The 
coal in the smaller fire was found mostly “coked,’ and not 
much damaged otherwise after the fire. 





St. Louis, Mo.—T. T. Stevenson has closed a conditional 
deal with a New York syndicate for the sale of 22,000 acres of 
coal land in Meridian, Brookside, Clement and East Fork 
Townships, Clinton County, Ill. and papers were recently 
signed. If tests develop satisfactory beds of coal, the owners 
will receive $15 per acre, or $330,000. The logs of wells drilled 
for oil in that territory show good beds, and it is claimed that 
several mines will be sunk. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—Owing to a sudden and unexpected 
shortage in the natural-gas supply, which caused the West 
Virginia Public Service Commission to order the Clarksburg 
Light and Heat Co. to take steps to relieve the situation for 
the benefit of domestic consumers, the supply of gas has been 
withdrawn from nearly 100 industrial concerns using it for 
fuel. This has caused the temporary shut-down, in whole 
or in part, of many of these concerns, which have heretofore 
been able to use gas without limit. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo Coal Sales Co., has been in- 
corporated for $10,000 and will continue business at 724 
Spitzer building as it has been doing for some time past. 
There will be no change in the management. The general 
manager of the concern is D. B. Frisbee and the company 
handles the output of the “Southern Gem” mine in Kentucky 
and the “Tug Mountain” mine in West Virginia white ash 
territory. The incorporation was made to make possible the 
expansion of the business which has been rapidly growing. 





Fairmont, W. Va.—A coal famine, due to a shortage of 
cars, is anticipated. The Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Co. has 
ealled in all its cars from the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Western Maryland for the purpose of loading them with 
anthracite coal and stocking for the future. It is said that 
ear shortages have occurred from time to time but there 
has never been such a shortage as at present and the reason 
is traceable to prosperity. Every coal operator is clam- 
moring for cars to fill his orders but he is getting only 
a few. : 


Central City, Ky.—Extension of the Kentucky Midland 
R.R. from its terminus in Muhlenberg County to Dawson 
Springs via Earlington, is reported to be projected. The road 
was built three years ago from Central City to Summers, a 
distance of 12 mi. and now handles the output of the big 
mines at Summers, via Central City. The distance to Dawson 
Springs, as the road is projected, is 22 mi. and the line would 
touch rich coal fields between Earlington and Dawson, now 
undeveloped. The original construction was standard in all 
respects. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Misosuri Bureau of Labor Statisties re- 
ports the states’ production of bituminous coal for the year 
1914, as 3,935,980 net tons, with a value of $6,802,325, a de- 
crease of 382,145 or 0.85 per cent. under 1913. Macon County 
led with 765,703 net tons. For the state as a whole, the coal 
had an average value of $1.73 per net ton. Nine thousand five 
hundred and forty-nine miners were employed an average 
of 179 days. Fatal accidents numbered 19. At the present 
rate of consumption it is figured Missouri coal deposits are 
ample enough to last 9,000 years. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of railroads operating eastward 
from Chicago and St. Louis report a volume of freight moving 
toward the Atlantic seaboard, which is taxing their facilities 
to the limit. This situation has prevailed for the last two or 
three weeks, and has resulted in embargoes being placed at 
many of the terminal points and results in an abnormal situ- 
ation with regard to the movement of east-bound freight. 
Officials of Southern lines report tonnage as holding steady 
at the advances established a fortnight ago. Business through- 
out the South is steadily improving. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Port of Seattle is now considering the 
erection of a colliery for the benefit of boats on the Sound. 
After waiting five months for the Port Commission to offer 
terms for a lease of part of their holdings at Smiths Cove, 
the United Coal Sales Company has leased a site in West 
Seattle and will at once erect bunkers, and other facilities. 
The company asked the commission for a lease in July and 
renewed its efforts in November. It will prepare to take 
care of vessels which now have to load from barges along- 
side or go to British Columbia or Tacoma to coal. 
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General Review 


Anthracite supplies short with no indications of any relief 
in sight. Runaway market on bituminous. Further tight- 
ening of railrond congestion will create panic conditions. 
Some consumers hard pressed to Keep their plants going. 
Middle Western roads stocking heavily but the market is not 
so tight. 

Anthracite—Supplies of hard coal at distributing centers 
are reduced to a point where daily arrivals are going into im- 
mediate consumption, and energetic measures are occasionally 
necessary to keep consumers from running short. All atten- 
tion at the moment is concentrated on getting tonnage for- 
ward with the utmost dispatch. The railroad congestion is 
more acute, if anything, and the inadequate car supply has 
seriously interrupted operations in the mining regions, still 
further restricting the available tonnage. Buyers are aggres- 
sively seeking odd tonnages to fill out their requirements, 
and it is developing that substantial premiums above contract 
quotations are occasionally being paid on the steam grades. 
Some of the railroads have already begun to confiscate coal 
en route. 

Bituminous—The spectacular advance of the past week has 
caught producing interests, distributors and consumers alike 
unprepared and the market is beyond control. Speculation is 
rife, brokers turning over tonnage daily at unprecedented 
profits, and this condition will persist until the carriers solve 
the transportation riddle. The abundant supplies at Hampton 
Roads is the only factor restraining the speculative element 
from forcing prices up to a panic level. 

In spite of the fact that all available vessel tonnage has 
been pressed into service, arrivals are still inadequate so that 
shippers are holding customers down to the very smallest 
tonnage they can keep going on and it is probable that some 
curtailment may result unless the transportation companies 
succeed in getting coal forward more promptly. It is prac- 
tically a runaway market, exaggerated predictions concern- 
ing prices made a month or six weeks ago having been more 
than realized. Quotations are fluctuating in a spectacular 
manner over a wide range. 

Exports—The sharp flurry and anxiety regarding supplies 
in the domestic market have dispelled all interest in the off- 
shore business. While vessel rates have apparently not in- 
creased any further, tonnage is more difficult to obtain, and 
practically everything in the Coastwise market has been 
covered. Dumpings over the Hampton Roads pier show some 
improvement, though they are still substantially below the 
previous high level. 

Ohio Valley—Demand on contracts continue very heavy, 
with the result that there is little free coal to be picked up 
in the prompt market. The inquiries which developed from 
the Seaboard last week have apparently not materialized into 
actual business, though the regular line demand is stronger 
and prices stiffer. The warmer weather caused a temporary 
reaction, but none of serious proportions, dealers seizing upon 
the opportunity to accumulate as large stocks as possible. 
The steam demand continues particularly strong; there have 
been plentiful supplies of this grade so far, but it is reported 
that some consumers have been encountering difficulty in 
getting sufficient tonnage to keep going. The heavy rains 
have interfered with transportation in some quarters. 

Middle West—The lowest temperatures of the season, sup- 
plemented by the constantly expanding demand from indus- 
trial quarters and extra orders from the railroads for stock- 
ing purposes, has increased the working. schedules and 
strengthened the market still further. Anything on the order 
of concessions from list prices has been eliminated and the 
market is firm all along the line. Transportation ig fairly 
good; no serious difficulties have yet been experienced in this 
direction but it is felt that the general congestion prevailing 
throughout the East may spread to this section. Weather 
conditions in the Northwest have not been so favorable to an 
active consumption, and the movement out from the upper 
ports has been relatively light. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite consumers becoming urgent about 
prompt deliveries. Bituminous quiet with sellers concerned 
mostly about new contracts. Effects of the customary year 
end curtailment already being felt but colder weather stimu- 
lates the domestic trade. 
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Iron Age—The embargo laid by all railroads on-shipments 
of iron and steel products to New York for export, while 
it throws some serious problems on the mills, is a blessing 
to domestic consumers. While exports of steel have been de- 
clining since August, largely because of transportation diffi- 
culties, they have amounted to enough to bring measurable re- 
lief if diverted into home channels. There is more pressure 
from consumers to get places on the steel companies’ order 
books for deliveries after July 1, 1916, and the amount of 
such business taken is increasing, though some mills still in- 
sist they are not ready to sell for the second half. The cal- 
culations of important manufacturers who work up iron and 
steel are more and more based on the projection of record 
consumption and high prices far into next year. 


Philadelphia News Bureau—With the closing of the year 
the conditions are very promising. There is naturally much 
depression over the European outlook, but so far as the domes-- 
tic situation is concerned there is every reason for confidence. 
A very encouraging feature is the remarkable Christmas: 
trade, which is not confined to any one section, but is gen- 
eral over the whole country. People have made big money 
and they are spending it. When the year-end statistics are 
published much surprise will be expressed at the position of 
the United States. It is idle to say that we have discounted 
all the goods thatarecoming to us. 


Dun—Temporary restriction of operations resulted from 
the storm, which for a time hampered wire and transporta- 
tion service and aggravated the congestion of freight. Needed 
deliveries were further retarded and the strength of certain 
commodities accentuated, while outdoor work in the East and 
Great Lakes region was partially suspended. Considerable 
benefit, however, accrued from the snowfall and lower tem- 
peratures, additional stimulus being imparted to the distribu- 
tion of heavyweight apparel, footwear and fuel. Commercial 
failures this week, are 381, against 372 last week, 361 the pre- 
ceding week and 449 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Sustained activity in a majority of lines, with 
prospects of still greater growth, typify current trade and 
industrial conditions. Contrary to precedent, the larger trades 
do not display the customary pre-holiday characteristics that 
usually prevail when the time for the taking of inventories 
arrives. True, there has been a lull in some sections, but by 
and large activity is so steadily maintained that salesmen are 
remaining on the road longer than usual at this season, and 
most reports agree that wholesale, as well as jobbing trade is 
of large volume. 


Winter Wheat Condition— The government report on 
winter-wheat condition, shows a total area sown this fall of 
37,256,000 acres, a decrease of 3,197,000, or 8%, from the area 
harvested this year, with a condition on Dec. 1 of 87.7, as 
against 88.3 last year, and a ten-year average of 90.8. The 
condition ‘shown is the lowest since 1911. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is far in excess of the corresponding period of a 
year ago. Seasonable weather, together with the record 
breaking holiday business that retailers all over the country 
are doing, is largely responsible for this increase. Road sales 
for both immediate and spring delivery continue to be larger 
than the corresponding period for the past few years, and the 
customers have been in the market in greater numbers. Col- 
lections are satisfactory and prices firm. 


The Southern Lumberman, though winter weather has now 
come in earnest, the resulting contraction of building oper- 
ations has so far in no respect weakened the strong yellow- 
pine market. The actual volume of business moving is some- 
what less this week, and has, in fact, shown gradual de- 
crease for the past three weeks, but production at the mills 
has been kept at its proper level and the market has con- 
tinued to rise accordingly. Even more uniformly optimistic 
reports are being received than have characterized the hard- 
wood market during recent weeks. 
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BOSTON 
Hampton Roads accumulations likely to be reduced by car 
and labor shortage. Situation grows more acute from day to 
day. Georges Creek shipments light and Pennsylvania grades 
active at new high levels. Water freights nominal with no 
tonnage to be had. Anthracite shippers getting farther be- 
hind, 


Bituminous—The situation in New England gets increas- 
ingly grave. Hampton Roads is still the one place where 
there is a surplus of coal and prices have not changed but it 
is very likely that the holiday period there will show a 
marked change. Already a scarcity of cars is noted on cer- 
tain of the Virginia railroads, particularly those with west- 
ern connections, and if loaded cars are not released at the 
piers it will mean a reduced output. The Christmas season is 
another factor that will tend to reduce accumulations at 
Hampton Roads. Should steamers and barges be obliged to 
wait for coal it will mean such a falling-off in the only de- 
pendable source of supply for this territory that the market 
will be in very serious straights. 

It is reported $7 has been paid for Pocahontas and New 
River on cars Providence, and apparently there is nothing 
to prevent a spectacular advance. Shippers are holding their 
customers down to actual week to week consumption in many 
cases and most strenuous efforts are being made to keep 
plants running. 

Georges Creek has shortened up materially in supply at all 
the loading ports, and deliveries at this end are much hamp- 
ered by slow movement along the coast. Car supply at the 
mines is rapidly getting worse and shipments to this territory 
are likely to be few and far between by Jan. 1. That some of 
the transportation ordinarily carrying Georges Creek has 
been loading at Hampton Roads this week is a significant de- 
velopment, 

The Pennsylvania grades continue active, although the 
buying of spot lots is rather spasmodic. Cambrias and Somer- 
sets meet with ready sale at prices up to $3.25 f.o.b. mines, 
while good Clearfields are only 25c. less. The higher volatile 
coals from Clarion, Indiana, and Armstrong counties have 
already entered the market, although the freight differential 
against some of them causes a much lower price at the mines. 
For this grade as high as $2.50, however, has been paid during 
the week. There is a good deal of tempering of the market 
and everybody has coal for sale but actual sales so far are not 
very heavy. 

Water Freights—The only reason that rates are not in 
excess of $38, Hampton Roads to Boston, is that there are prac- 
tically no bottoms open to charter that can load under 30 
days. Several charters have been made for a series of trips 
at current rates and the prospect is by no means clear. The 
situation on small boats for New York loading to points like 
Providence has not eased up in the least; $1.25 has been paid 
for trips through March and April. 


Anthracite—Shipments are extremely slow, and certainly a 
bad situation is facing Tidewater New England. An em- 
bargo against deliveries all-rail to points on the New Haven 
R.R. only emphasizes the congestion that prevails on most of 
the lines. Many of the collieries are on half-time. Certain 
kinds and sizes of hard coal are also in scant supply and most 
of the dealers are alarmed over the outlook. Dec. 15 the 
Boston retailers advanced stove and egg coal to $8 and chest- 
nut to $8,25 per net ton delivered. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b..loading port at points design- 
ated, are about as follows per gross ton: 
New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 


CPWTA Greer $2. 25@3.00 
2.50@3. 25 


Philadelphia 
$3.50@4.25 $3.80@4.55 
3.75@4.50 4.05@4.80 


Clearfields..... é 
Cambrias and Somersets. 
Georges Creek.......... 


Pocahontas and New River are still quoted $2.80@2.85 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News. On cars at Boston prices are 
$6.50@6.75, and $6.75@7 at Providence. 


NEW YORK 
affecting anthracite market. Some labor 
docks. Steam sizes stiffen. Bituminous prices 
Some manufacturers may run short. 


Car shortage 
troubles on 
advance. 


Anthracite—Lack of supply, due to the freight congestion 
and an increased consumption have caused a tightening of 
the hard coal situation at Tidewater. In addition to car 
troubles some shippers are having labor disturbances among 
the stevedores and coal handlers but this difficulty promises 
to be settled shortly. 
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Shippers have had to exert their best efforts to meet 
orders. The strong situation is reflected in the opening of 
bids early this week for supplying city departments with 18,- 
000 tons of buckwheat coal and about 250 tons of egg, there 
being only one bid on each contract; under ordinary condi- 
tions there would have been at least a dozen bidders on each 
item. Boats continue searce and freight rates remain around 
the 35c. mark. Prepared coals are commanding full circular 
and there are reports of premiums for stove and nut sizes. 
Line demand for the larger sizes is active. High grade steam 
coals are practically out of the running. Pea coal is quoted 
at $3.50 and better. Fair grades of buckwheat are command- 
ing from 10 to 20c. above regular price and barley is quoted 
MED 2. 2th Orbe 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken ... Jeu cetos ie eee OL 0 $5.10 
hiGge.. . . See aes 5.30 $5.30@5.30 DoD $5.35@5.35 
Stove PRS eth aed GO 5.30@5.30 ies 5) 5.35@5.35 
Chestnut. san cena ete cee SoD 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.55@5.60 
Pea. ..... <7) ane eee eee 3.50 3.45@3 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckw heatheeete ota as Peat bs 2.45@2.75 2.80 2.45@2.80 
RICE, |... .cccere eer eee 2, 20 1.95@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
Barley . - @ampiocme ears tev 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 

Bituminous—Failure to get shipments forward and a 


heavier demand have resulted in further price increases at 
Tidewater though line prices are a trifle softer. However, 
some shippers believe the situation is easier but see no hope 
for much improvement unless the freight congestion improves. 
During the week hardly any grades of coal could be obtained 
at less than $4 f.o.b. while most quotations were from $4.25 
to $4.50 and higher according to quality. There is practically 
no coal at Tidewater docks owing to the failure of the trans- 
portation companies to get shipments forward. Agencies find 
it impossible to make any promises as to when they can fill 
orders. Many boats continue to be held at the docks. 
Wholesale houses are unwilling to take on any more con- 
tracts, on Monday of this week there was but one bidder on a 
contract for 5,000 gross tons of bituminous slack for one of 
the city departments. Contractors are becoming anxious and 
there are reports that some large manufacturers have said 
that unless they can secure better deliveries it will be neces- 
sary to partially suspend operations at their plants. There 
is very little free coal to be had; quotations range from 
$4.25 to $4.50, and as there are plenty of buyers, there is little 
dickering over prices. Slack is quoted at $1.75 at the mines. 
Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $4.30@4.55 $4.80@4.55 $4.30@4.35 = 75@3 00 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 4.05@4.30 4.05@4 30 4.05@4.30 2.50@2 75 
Clearfield: 
Mediums. sere eyn rein Ae OO (OA cal ued OA nl ee 2 50@2 60 
Ordinary nae oe ee 3 90@3.95 ~3.90@3 95 ...:....%. 2 35@2 40 
Broad ‘Top! Mountainy poco. -teeteeeette ate cee eee 2.25@2.50 
Cambria County: 
pouth: Monks ae seen 4 .05@4-30 | Blicuiac che. oe eee 2 F0@2.75 
Nanty Glos get e 4 C004) 50 ee een ner 2.50@2.75 
Bar nesbororeene mene 4 05 @420' 9 tee ye eee eee 2.50@2.65 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning......... rete: 4 05@4 30 4 5@4 30 2 50@2 75 
Medium.............. 4 00@4.15 4 00@4.15 4.00@4.15 2 50@2 65 
iatrobe’. 7 esse ee eee 3 95 @4. LS she se Lee 2 40@2 60 
(STreenshurz eee es ee 3°95 @4215 ee eee ae ee 2 40@2 60 
Westmoreland........ 3.75@3.85 rer Meee pel Doe os 2! 2 00@2.10 
West Virginia Fairmont } : ' 3 80@3 90 3 80@3 90 2 CO@2.10 
Wairmont mimne=run.. . sense eee eee 3 8)@3 90 3 80@3 90 2 00@2.16 
Steam. OR, See ae Sone ane 3 80@3 95 2 25@2 40 
Western “Mary land. Stee Be a eee 3 80@3 95 3 80@8.95 2 25@2.40 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite is extremely brisk with chestnut, buckwheat, 
and rice the leaders, Car supply outlook serious, with many 
collieries shut down. Bituminous prices touch the $3 mark, 
and are advancing almost daily. 


Anthracite—Sales agencies have abandoned seeking orders, 
and are now concentrating their efforts on following up ship- 
ments, and .rushing the coal forward with the utmost dis- 
patch. Orders are plentiful on practically all sizes, and it is 
impossible to satisfy the demand. With such active condi- 
tions at this time, there is a great deal of concern felt over 
what the situation will be later. The car supply question con- 
tinues the chief cause for anxiety, the situation in this respect 
becoming more acute as the season advances. Production is 
being severely restricted from this cause, one of the leading 
anthracite companies having been reduced to half-time 
working schedule during the past week. Sizes that could 
not be moved, except at the severest kind of a sacrifice a 
month ago, are now in active demand, some of them bring- 
ing substantial premiums. 

The purchasing agents for the large consumers are comb- 
ing the market for coal, and it has developed that a num- 
ber of large buyers are paying premiums on buckwheat and 
rice coal. This is particularly the case with bituminous con- 
sumers, who are attempting to supplement their requirements 
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with anthracite coal. A gratifying feature of the situation is 
the fact that domestic consumers have not yet taken alarm 
over the situation; the demand from this. source continues 
only on about a normal basis for this season, but even this is 
sufficient to absorb all the arrivals, and any heavy buying 
movement would precipitate a runaway market. 

The demand for broken shows no abatement. The output 
could probably be sold at full circular, $3.50 and tax, but the 
contracts prevent this, as practically all this size is sold that 
way. Gas companies and iron foundries, which are the prin- 
cipal consumers are endeavoring to stock heavily. Egg is 
still the weakest size and the companies find it difficult to 
move at $3.75 and tax, while the individuals show an incli- 
nation to shade the price to the extent of 10 or 15c. by omit- 
ting the tax. Stove coal is all sold at $4.10 and tax and 
shippers are unable to supply the demand for this popular 
size. Chestnut has been the real leader this week; quite a 
few dealers allowed their stocks of this grade to run down to 
make room for pea at $2 and tax and they are now suddenly 
confronted with a great shortage. If the large dealers decide 
to draw on their storage piles for the prepared sizes, it will 
relieve the situation provided the inadequate car supply does 
not interfere. 

The rumor of a new price circular at the first of the year 
grows in strength and it is altogether likely that there will 
be material changes in all sizes at that time. 

The prices per gross ton at mines for line shipment and 
f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 


Tine Tide Line Tide 

$3.50 $4.75 CEA eet oracierere ¢ $2.50 $3.25 
avLO» 5.00 Buckwheat. osc. «cl. 1250" 2525 
4.00 5.00 TRICE I ena ker oe tiny blog 
AC Saepa2o Banleyirgeteicicienct dare. ar .50! 1250) 





Bituminous—Six weeks ago predictions of even $2 coal 
before Jan. 1 were scoffed, yet that price was reached two 
weeks ago and we now have $3 coal. Of course this is not on 
all grades, but numerous sales have been reported at from 
$2.75 to $3 for coal that a few months ago was considered 
only ordinary. Price changes have been so rapid that no one 
eares to venture a prediction. The past week witnessed the 
biggest advances so far this season, ranging from 70c. down 
to 25c. or a general average of about 30c. The car supply 
continues inadequate, with most shippers claiming to receive 


only 20% to 30% of their requirements. 
Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, are about as 
follows: 
k Big Vein.. $2.75@3.00 Fairmont gas, ¢......... $1.90@2.00 
Bott work: etilicn Vein .. 2.70@2.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1. 75@1.85 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 2.50@2.75 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.60@1.75 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 2.50@2. te ee lump, ordinary. 1 fog : 4 
"f eae be 2.50@2.6 airmont mine-run...... ; : 
bs < pee. es = Fairmont slack.......... 1 ‘60@1 avs) 
BALTIMORE 
Trade dominated by many unusual conditions. Low-grade 


fuels advance rapidly. Hampton Roads coals coming in all- 


rail. ‘ 
The trade is dominated by railroad embargoes on general 
freight, car shortage and excessive vessel freights in such 
a way that the most unusual conditions have resulted. All 
consumers, except those suffering from a real pinch, have 
been practically driven out of the market for the time be- 
ing. Many lower grade coals have advanced more rapidly 
than high-price fuels. In such a market it is difficult to 
quote prices. 

An unusual condition was noted here the past week, coals 
which are usually handled exclusively at Newport News 
finding their way here by all-rail route for local consump- 
tion. This coal was offering at a mine basis of less than 
$1.50 in many cases in Virginia, and after payment of freights 
by way of Potomac yards was still delivered here cheaper 
than some of the steam fuels that are handled through this 
port regularly. Some effort was made to handle this coal by 
barge from Newport News, but as rates had jumped to $1.50 
a ton compared with the regular barge rate of about 50c. or 
less, the effort was given up. From $3.50 to $4 is being 
charged for shipment of coal from this port to Boston, with 
other New England ports in proportion, 

The market is quotable on about the following basis: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $3.00 $4.18 Ordinary mine run $1.75 $3.23 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 3.00 4.18 Ordinary {....... 2.00 3.48 
Clearfield ...2.').¢. Zeb s. 95 Ordinary slack.... 1.65: Selo 
South Fork....... 2.75 3.93 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe woes aene (2365 3.83 TUL coe hee Out of market 
Somerset (best)... 2.75 3.93 Low sulphur {.... Out of market 
Somerset (good)... 2.55 3.73 Low sulphur 
Quemahoning..... 3.00 4.18 Black thi dusa se Out of market 
Freeport: .... 1... 2.65 a * F. o. b., outside Capes. 


Miller Vein....... 2.75 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Some slight increase in demand. 
ernment takings fair. 


Prices unchanged. Gov- 

The coastwise and foreign movement has been better the 
last few days and a fairly large fleet has been loaded. ‘The 
accumulatiun at Tidewater has been reduced somewhat al- 
though there is still more than the normal supply of coal on 
hand at this time. Foreign cargoes have nearly all been 
New River and Pocahontas run-of-mine although some gas 
coals have been exported. Prices remain unchanged. 

The collier “Cyclops” took a large cargo for the govern- 
ment and the Panama R.R. collier ‘Achilles’ took the largest 
cargo exported during the week. The number of vessels call- 
ing here for bunkers was only fair although there was per- 
haps a slight increase over the previous week’s business. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 


past five weeks compare as follows: " 


Week Ending 





"Nov. 20 





Railroad Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Dee. 11 Dec. 18 
Norfolk & Western.... 100,598 118,065 116,450 87,726 104,942 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 67,209 93,924 81 875 70,585 55,503 
Virginian® ate eee 39,485 54,591 41,386 52,247 61,728 

Totals. {eee 207 ,292 266,580 239,711 210,508 “ 222,173 


1s 
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Ocean Charters, Clearamces 
and Freights 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE— Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Yuma Mayport 1,400 Snowden Buenos 
I. B. Wiley Rio Grand 611 $9.00 Aires 1,035 
Isthmian Rio de 
Jaeniro 3,463 VIRGINIA 

BALTIMORE Platea River Plate 
Claveresk Cuba 2,441 Edith Porto Rico 1,051 $3.75} 
Absalom Egypt Lso2 1 And port charges. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Dec, 17: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Achilles? Canal Zone 12,021 Sinaloa? Cienfuegos 2,400 
Thorsa? Kingston 1,450 Inverkip® Rio de Janeiro 5,300 
Meee ai Thomas 1,500 Francis® Brazilian 2,415 
Sousa* <ingston 1,130 - 
Carmine? Genoa 2,074 PHILADELPHIA 
Patras® Genoa 4,147 Thelma Cuba 846 
Moldegaard* Puertd 3,954 Cressey Gumacoa 1,500 
Tabor? Curacao 5,200 Merrill Rio Janeiro 
R. W. Clark® St. Georges 668 Yuna Mayport 
Assunta® Genoa 1,926 Davenport San Juan 1,813 
E S. Pal io Janeir s 
NEWPORT NEWS weAS mer ee 3,900 


Mt. Vernon? Santiago 950 

1 W.C. Atwater Co. ? Castner, Curran and Bullitt. 
less Fuel Co. & New River Coal Co. ® Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
® C. H. Sprague & Son. ® C. & O. Coal and Coke Co. 


3 Hasler Bros. * Smoke- 
7 Berwind White. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Steamers are even more difficult to obtain than a week 
ago, although a number of boats have been chartered. Freight 
rates are at about the same level. We quote rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana's 2c eee $3) 00@a. 201) Bermuda rs uk. een ae es $4.00@ 4.25 
Cardenas or Sagua...... SOO Me OO)  VeravOnuzamn. cee acer 5.50@ 6.00 
Ciéniuegos: ain prose Garo 00m Tampico tase tin wee 5.50@ 6.00 
Port ausspaings brinidsdiam: 45.70@)0,.000 Rida. oye st heels 12.00@12.60 
St. cise. cee etonh: A ioGo200 7 Santos* scien ¢ estas eee O0O@13.20 
St." Thomasteeck ee oe eo 4. 50. “Montevidedr a... o. cae. 12.60@13.20 
Barbados... saeetie eas 4.75@5.00 Buenos Aires or La Platat12.60@13.20 
Kingeton's.62 oe eee eee 4 25 Rosario..... eee ts OOM LS20 
Curaciones, vsaeaestheenae 4.50 West Coast of Italy..... 22 .80@24.00 
Santiagos-. eee 4.00@4.25 Barcelona**,...........21.60 
Guantanamo............ 4.00@4.25 Valparaiso or Callac....12.00@13.00 
Demerara............... 6.50@7.00 Marseilles..... .-+..+-21,.60@22.80 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quota- 


tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. / 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 
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PITTSBURGH 
Less bidding from Seaboard. Better prices locally for 


prompt, with contract unchanged. Slack strong. 

Not so much is heard this week of high prices bid in the 
East for Pittsburgh coal but the regular line demand is 
better and higher prices are obtainable in the territory regu- 
larly tributary to this district. The highest prices bid by 
Eastern buyers a week or 10 days ago were $1.75 per gross 
ton, equal to $1.56 per net ton, for spot shipment with car 
numbers given and $2, equal to $1.78, for Pittsburgh coal al- 
ready in the East. Bids now are not much over $1.50. 

Car shortages are in evidence at the majority of mines but 
no serious curtailment has resulted as yet. With heavy de- 
mand on contracts, however, the volume of free coal avail- 
able is far from large, and prompt lots of mine-run are bring- 
ing from $1.25 to $1.35. Pittsburgh No. 8 district has experi- 
enced no improvement, however, not having had the stiffen- 
ing effect of a demand from the East, and quotes $1 to $1.05 
for mine-run. Slack is in moderate request and is firmly 
held, with the prospect that any material increase in demand 
will send prices quickly up to almost the mine-run level. 

There are hardly any negotiations on contracts. We quote 
prices as follows: Prompt: Slack, $1@1.05; mine-run, $1.25@ 
1.35; %-in., $1.85@1.45; 1%-in., $1.45@1.60; on contract to Apr. 
1: Slack, $1@1.10; mine-run, $1.25@1.30; %-in., $1.35@1.40; 
14% -in., $1.45@1.50, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 

Bituminous market very feverish. 
able. Not coal enough to go around. 
board prices, but improving. 


Prices fairly unquot- 
Buffalo far behind sea- 


Bituminous—Buffalo is substantially behind the prices paid 
in the Eastern territory, due for the most part to the fact 
that the trade Westward is not so active and coal from that 
direction is coming here; at first it was Panhandle coal and 
now it is that from No. 8 in Ohio that is keeping this market 
down. It has developed, however, that all these coals are find- 
ing it possible to pay an extra rate to Tidewater territory and 
still make a profit over Buffalo prices; if this proves lasting 
there will soon be an end of cheap coal here. It is a long 
time since so many wild stories of the situation have been 
heard. Jobbing coal at 50c. a ton profit in large amounts is 
reported and some mine agents declare that they are get- 
ting a full dollar a ton more than it costs them. The market 
has advanced so rapidly that it has caught both sellers and 
consumers unprepared. Certain Eastern jobbers and con- 
sumers are still pretending that they can get coal at a moder- 
ate advance and sometimes make offers at prices much 
lower than salesmen are asking, but there is never any busi- 
ness done on this basis. 

Quotations must therefore be accepted as mere efforts to 
size up the market in this direction, for, as one jobber puts 
it, the price goes up between one telephone call and the next. 
Quotations are: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Leche Re RMP nee Ao thricteat Gus Gro © we $2.90 $2.60 $2.75 
Hree-Quarters . tet crceanel ae rete May fs) 2:40; |” oe ee 
WENA TNS ¢ ... s/s js'fen en eee ere 2.65 2230 2.50 
Sigek.: .unis-e 2.50 2.15 Ppa 8) 


Quotations are f.o.b. cars at Buffalo or the Niagara bridges 
and per short ton except east of Rochester or Kingston, Ont. 


Anthracite—The demand is only fair. The consumption 
does not appear likely to equal that of recent years, so that 
the lost ground, which seemed certain of being recovered dur- 
ing the winter, may not be made up. 

The Lake trade closed on Dec. 12, with season’s ship- 
ments amounting to 3,863,072 short tons, as against 4,285,228 
tons in 1914 and 5,033,696 tons in 19138, which was the banner 
season. 

Prices of anthracite are steady at $5.60 for grate, $5.85 for 
egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut and $4.30 for pea, per long 
ton, f.o.b. cars at Buffalo, with 25c. additional for delivering 
on board vessels. 

TORONTO, CAN. 

Market fairly active and movement better. 
advances. 

The market for all grades of coal continues fairly active. 
Dealers are keeping up stocks and supplies are coming for- 
ward more freely owing to improved transportation condi- 
tions. A noticeable feature of the season’s trade is the con- 
siderably increased demand for smokeless semi-bituminous 
coal due to the more rigid enforcement of the smoke laws. 
There is some scarcity of this grade at present owing to the 
demand of the Eastern states. It is quoted wholesale per 


Some price 
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short ton f.o.b. cars at destination at $4 for lump and $3.75 
for slack; retail lump, $5.75. Anthracite was advanced this 
week, quotations for best grades per short ton being as fol- 
lows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove and nut $8; grate, $7.75; 
pea, $6.75. Bituminous retail steam $5.25, screenings, $4.25 to 
$4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.0.b. cars at 
destination, three-quarter lump, $3.79, screenings $3.15. 


COLUMBUS 


The colder weather stimulates the domestic trade still 
farther. Steam trade active and demands for tonnage increas- 
ing. Prices remain firm. 


The best feature of the coal trade in Ohio has been the 
increase in orders for domestic tonnage. The lower tem- 
peratures are having their effect and dealers are making an 
effort to accumulate stocks. The demand is well distributed 
among the various grades and varieties. 

Retail trade has been more active than formerly. Dealers 
are rushed with many small orders, as usual when the first 
real cold snap appears. Retailers stocks have been sufficient 
for the extra demands so far but they are not large. Retail 
prices are ruling firm at the levels which have prevailed for 
the past 10 days. All recent advances have been maintained. 

With the general expansion in manufacturing the demand 
for steam fuel is increasing constantly and some consumers 
have trouble in getting a sufficient tonnage. Premiums are 
being paid for prompt shipment. Iron and steel plants are 
especially active. There is a scarcity in the supply of the 
small sizes and prices have been farther advanced. 

The recent slump in Pocahontas has been checked by the 
colder weather. Considerable tonnage from that district is 
now going Eastward. There is a considerable demand for 
steam sizes from the Canadian market and a large tonnage is 
being shipped across the border. 

Anthracite is stronger all along the line and there is a 
scarcity of chestnut size. 


Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short tons, are as 

follows: 
Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump..............- $1.60 $1.65. ). «iis. See 

Inch and axquarter setae 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 

‘Three-quarter-ineli: «. sete cein ees eae 1735 400% ee ee 1.35 

IN ut. wiv rere mE raeioereraeee 1.25 ‘30 Se aon 1.25 

AMLin Garay iiieg 42 tench. oink arc wash Bye anc 1,15 1.20 1.05 1.10 

Nut, pea andislack..... cm ceria .90 .95 .80 .80 

Coarse slacki2 615 ee oe ae .80 .85 .70 .70: 

CLEVELAND 


Market a little weaker. 
dustrial stocks are light. 
the demand. 
tively light. 

Pocahontas remains unchanged at the prevailing low 
prices of the last two weeks. Retail dealers are holding ship- 
ments down to their immediate requirements and the mar- 
Ket is not so brisk as it was following the first cold snap of 
the season. 

The high prices in other sections have, practically re- 
stricted Cleveland buyers to No. 8 coal. Youghiogheny is 
selling at $1.50 at the mines. West Virginia low sulphur 
fuels are not selling here and the outlook is for very little 
coal except No. 8 for some time to come. The supply is low 
though the demand does not seem to show much improvement, 

A few cars of No. 8 coal have been shipped to Tidewater; 
the price at which it was sold is reported to be $1.75 a gross 
ton at the mines. 

Locally the market 
No. 8. 

Jobbers are paying 
per short ton: 


Receipts fairly liberal, but in- 
Holiday curtailment will restrict 
The retail trade only fair with buying compara- 


is up ten to fifteen cents a ton on 


the following prices f.o.b. Cleveland 


Poca- Youghio- 

hontas gheny Bergholz Wainwright No. 8 
Rreightineermeee $1.45 $1.00 $0.70 $0.70 $0.90 
WGI p wee ees B25) bE * la ee ee” A eT Rone 
Lump, Gin ieee eee 2:30 |) eke 2 Be 
Lump, 24 ink cae Maas 2.60 2.10 2.30 2.15 
IPvbaeyaMae ao tates Os ele, oy ay fed As 2.50 2.00 2210 2.05@2.10: 
ump, 8 in ssa ee eee eee oe ee 2.40. >| Ves Te eee 
Fo or ee ne 8.25 5°08 oy tae) Eee eae ee ee ; 
Mine run........ 2.70 2.50 1.90 1.95 2.05@2.10 
lack . s.ltiviek = 2 a Seether areas 2.00 1.9V0 1.90 1.95 

TOLEDO 


The colder weather has stiffened up the domestic market 
somewhat but prices remain practically unchanged. The 
steam trade is stronger and the prices on slack are firm. 
None of the large Toledo manufacturing concerns are over- 
stocked and yet there is no dearth of supplies. The car 
congestion is not so bad as it was but is still a factor to be 
reckoned with. Practically all the coal on the local docks 
has been cleaned up and the Lake movement is almost en- 
tirely over for the season. Jobbers here are doing a fair 
business. 
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DETROIT 
‘Buying of steam coal continues in good volume. 
sizes are more popular. 
nut. 


Domestic 
Anthracite is sluggish except chest- 
Lake shippers seek tonnage for next season. 


Bituminous—Demand for steam coal. continues steady. 
Small sizes are in the best demand and shortest supply. 
Weather conditions have been more favorable and domestic 
vusiness is showing a gradually increasing volume. Con- 
signment stock is plentiful, but is causing no serious weak- 
ening of prices. 

Anthracite—Buying of the larger sizes of anthracite con- 
tinues in small volume, the market appearing sluggish. 
Chestnut size is meeting with a ready demand and is occa- 
sionally scarce. Some of the shippers have been able to sell 
chestnut at a premium of 25c. a ton, when they had it. The 
delivery is sometimes delayed. 


Lake Trade—Shippers are making considerable effort to 
close contracts for vessel capacity to move coal next season. 
Some business in that line has been done and one shipper is 
said to have placed a considerable amount under contract 
not all of which will be moved next season. Vessel owners 
are confident the carrying rate from Lake Erie to Lake 
Michigan ports will be advanced at least to 35c., as ore men 
have bought or placed under charter a large proportion of the 
independent vessels, with the stipulation in several instances 
that boats make the upbound trip without cargo to facilitate 
dispatch. 

CINCINNATI 


Steam grades strong and prices are stiffer. 
interfere with movement, 


The steam market remains strong. Some nut and slack 
was selling in Cincinnati during the current week at 90 and 
95¢c., while mine-run in several small quantities brought $1 to 
$1.10 per ton, and this in face of reports from other Western 
centers to the effect that mine-run coal is selling for con- 
siderably less. Warm weather during the early part of the 
week brought a temporary lull to the domestic market, but 
lower temperatures later should bring the domestic market 
back to the same basis that it has held during the past two or 
three weeks. 

Movement off the Chesapeake and Ohio R.R. may be re- 
tarded for 8 or 4 days from Logan County account of heavy 
slides. This report came from the mines, but has not been 
confirmed by the railroad. 


LOUISVILLE 

The market has naturally responded to the stimulus of the 
colder weather, together with the continued improvement in 
industrial conditions. It is, however, about a normal market, 
with prices for block of the eastern Kentucky grades ranging 
nearer to $2 than heretofore, although the prices at the mines, 
long-ton basis, are sometimes down to the November level. 
Nut and slack is stronger and the demand still good, with 
the supply short. 


Heavy rains 


Ue 


COKE 


SAAN ELAN NEALE AAAS AN ME A eee 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt furnace coke fluctuating daily. Foundry coke 
strong. Little interest in contracts. Production increased 
sharply. 

The market for prompt furnace coke has been fluctuating 
widely. On some days spot furnace coke has sold at $3.50 
while the next day the highest bid would be only $3. The 
total demand has been very limited and the supplies have 
been correspondingly short. The last sales last week were 
at $3 and this week no market has been definitely developed, 
although the usual quotation is $3.50, There are two or three 
cases of negotiations on contracts for the first three or first 
six months of next year, and one or two inquiries are out for 
the second half, from consumers who are already covered for 
the first half. 

Foundry coke continues very strong. At least one maker 
of high-grade foundry coke has a minimum quotation of $4 
for spot foundry, and has been able to effect sales at this fig- 
ure of single carloads. There are other brands available for 
less. There does not seem to be much business under ne- 
gotiation for the first half of the new year. The majority 
of contracts made last May and June were for the twelve 
months beginning July 1. The market is quotable ap- 
proximately as follows: Prompt furnace, $3@3.50; contract, 
first half, $2.835@2.50; year 1916, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, 
$3.50@4; contract, $3@3.40, per net ton at oven. The H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. had an option on a large block of coke for 
delivery over the first half at $2.50 and has allowed it to 
lapse. 


i 
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The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 11 at 
451,896 tons, an increase of 14,645 tons, and shipments at 451,- 
175 tons, a decrease of 6,998 tons. 


Buffalo—The market has advanced sharply due to heavy 
demand and the high price of coal. There are no stocks of 
account anywhere and the prospect of production exceeding 
demand 1s small. As there is no other source of supply 
here this market has to pay full prices, which rule at $5.25 @ 
5.60 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $4.36@4.60 for furnace 
and $4.10@4.20 for stock, this latter not having advanced as 
much as other grades. 


Chicago—Metallurgical and domestic coke are firm with 
demand still outstripping the supply. Gas house coke has 
moved up 25c. per ton. Western byproduct ovens are pushed 
to the limit of their capacity. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars 
Chicago, are as follows: Byproduct, foundry, $5.25@5.75; by- 
product, domestic, $4.75 @4.95; Connellsville, $5.25@5.75; Wise 
County, $5.25@5.50; gas coke, $4@4.25. 

St. Louis—The general coke situation is good. A fair 
volume is moving for domestic use. The industrial consump- 
tion is improving with increased operations among the manu- 
factories. Prices per net ton f.o.b. cars St. Louis, are as fol- 
lows: Byproduct all sizes, $5. Gas house lump and egg, $4.25. 


SUUEUEAEA EECA LU EUAN TUNA EAE AENEAN EAU 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Colder weather improves domestic trade. 
in steam sizes. 
dull. 

The weather is without doubt the dominating factor in the 
domestic markets. The week was ushered in with the lowest 
temperatures of the season which continued for three days 
and caused brisk buying by the public. Later in the week the 
shippers felt the rebound, and domestic orders for re-stocking 
were much in evidence. Maximum shipments of coarse steam 
coals continue at high prices, and activity in screenings is 
unabated. Competitive bidding in several quarters for free 
tonnage of fine coal has occurred, with the result that some 
sales have been made very near the mine-run price. Buyers 
seem more eager to obtain small sizes than coarse steam sizes. 
The drift of screenings prices is still upward. 

The tone of West Virginia smokeless is sluggish, and sales 
are still being made at indifferent prices. Anthracite buying 
aver the Western country is apathetic, and there is not the 
snap of other years to the hard-coal market. Adherence to 
schedule prices generally characterizes Western coals, and as 
delays in transportation due to snowy weather increase and 
labor becomes less plentiful, the few concessions that have 
been made to move surplus domestic sizes are becoming 
negligible. The car supply at Western mines has been easier, 
and but little delay has occurred in the movement as a result 
of the snowy and colder weather. 


CHICAGO 
Weather favors heavier consumption of domestic sizes. 
Steam coals still advancing smokeless stronger. Anthracite 
demand improved, 


The Southern Illinois situation has been strengthened dur- 
ing the past week; lump and egg have been moving in 
much better volume, and screenings are strong at around 85c. 
Most mines have been running full time this week, and the 
surplus domestic sizes on track have all been cleaned up. If 
the present influx of orders for domestic sizes continues, the 
mines will soon be oversold. 

Railroad storage coal is still being shipped heavily from 
the Springfield district, and screenings are averaging around 
75c. Though sales of domestic sizes are not especially large, 
a marked improvement in the volume of orders from the 
Chicago district was noticed early in the week. 

The demand for all Indiana grades and sizes now exceeds 
production, and some operators are complaining prices are 
not as high as they should be; 1%4-in. steam lump is particu- 
larly strong, and screenings range from 75e. to 85c. Do- 
mestic lump has shown increased vigor by reason of colder 
weather. Retailers are doing a rushing business, and jobbers 
are having difficulty in obtaining sufficient tonnage to meet 
their orders. 

The market for domestic sizes of smokeless has improved a 
little, but it will be another ten days before it is normal. 
Delayed movement and colder weather had a beneficial effect 
on lump and egg. Most mine-run has been sold at $1.40. 
There is evidently too much of a disposition in the smokeless 
field to cut prices on the slightest pretext, which keeps the 
buyer uncertain. Pennsylvania smokeless coals are firm, and 

splint prices are well held. 





a 
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Great activity 
Eastern coals fluctuating badly. Anthracite 
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Hocking prices have been well maintained, 1%4-in. lump 
realizing from $1.50 to $1.60; 6-in. lump $1.85 to $2, and 38-in. 
re-screened, $1.75 to $1.85. 

Kentucky coals show less varied prices, the higher grades 
of block selling at about $2 per ton; egg averaging $1.60, and 
fine coal being strong at around 80e. to 90c. 

The movement of anthracite from the mines to this dis- 
trict was interrupted to some extent during the early part of 
the week, but there was enough coal on hand to meet the 
spurt of orders due to colder weather. Apparently some of 
the outlying country dealers have not stored much anthracite, 


and the cold weather caught them short of stocks. Prices 
have held close to circular. 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: Per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 
Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.75 oe 60@1.70 $1.50@1.60 $1.45@1.60 
Steam lump 1.30@1.40 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.40 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.45 
2; and 3-in. 

lamin ae eee 1.40@1.50 1.85@1.45 1.85@1.45 
1-in. lump. aa ee 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 JG 
Egg . : 1.60@1.75 1.60@1 65 1.15@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.30 
Nati 1.60@1.75 1.60@1.65 .95@1.10 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 waren 1.50 arch anys 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 ee eee kato RA 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 3 oe oases AA 
Mine-run. 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 .85@1 00 .95@1.00 1.05@1.10 
Screenings... .85@ .90 .75@ .80 .75@ .85 .75@ .80 .80@ .95 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. FE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.65@1.75 $1.50@2.40 $1.80@2.00 $1.95@2.00 $1.85@2.00 
1i-in. lump. 1.30@1.40 1.35@1.50 1.50@1.60 
Egg........ 1.60@1.75 1.40@2.00 1.60@2.00 1 95@2. 0031: 75@1. 85 
Niutie oem wie 1.25@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.40@1.60 1.30 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 Bean: Ae oe eee Cease 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 eae ; eee 
Mine-run... 15 1.10@1.15 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.10@1.20 
Screenings. . .80@ .85 .80@ .99 Ae ads -.75@1.00 


ST. LOUIS 


Colder weather and improved steam consumption create a 
better tone in the market. Car supply short. 


Increased activity was quite noticeable the past week. Do- 
mestic coal moved in better volume, due to slightly colder 
weather. With constant improvement in the general indus- 
trial situation comes a proportionate increase in the factory 
consumption and there has been some improvement due to 
the call for storage coal; some of the railroads in this section 
have commenced to store as well as a few of the industrials. 
Screenings have held steady without sign of retarding. The 
car supply is short, more so than it realized, but it is not as 
vet seriously felt, because mining operations are still some- 
what restricted, except in a few instances, 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 
on the following basis per short ton: 


Wililamson Staunton 
and and Montgomery 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. Intermediate Standard 
8 in. lump $1.25 $1.10 @ 1.15 
6 in. lump $1.50 $1.25 $1.25 L.25 1,10) @ aed 
3 in. lump 1.40 1.15 1.25 
2 in. lump 1.35 1.15 1.20 .90 @ 1.00 
13 in. lump 1.30 1.10 LO .90 @ .95 
6x3 in. egg 1.40 Tem 1.00 @ 1.10 
6x2 in. egg 1.10 110 .85 @ .90 
6x1} in. egg 1.30 
No. 1 nut 1.20 1.10 .90 @ 1.00 
No; 2 nut 1.10 vie .90 .75 @ .80 
Mine run 1.10 1.00 1505 1.05 .85 @ .90 
Screenings wis .65 65 .65 .60 @ .65 
No. 1 ws ashed nut 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
No 2 washed nut 1.35 1225 1,25 25) 
No. 3 washed nut 1.25 TALS 1215 1 ais bs 
No. 4 washed pea 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
No. 5 washed slack .75 . 65 . 65 .65 
DULUTH 


Market quiet. Weather continues mild, 


for the year. 


Navigation closes 


Mild weather for the past three weeks, has caused a rather 
slow movement of coal. Salesmen report business quiet due 
to weather conditions and in nearly every instance the coun- 
try dealers and retailers have supplies to last for the time 
being or until the arrival of a cold snap. The railroads 
moved a fair tonnage during the week to interior points. 

Navigation has closed and no further coal cargoes are due 
to arrive this year. Although no tonnage figures have as yet 
been made public, it is expected that the bituminous arrivals 
will show a decrease over those of last year, while anthracite 
will make a slight gain. No change in prices has as yet 
been announced. Quotations are as follows, per short ton, 
f.o.b. cars at docks, Duluth. 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
DUN. eee eee. $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock: runk'...i.¢. 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.20 
Egg,stoveandnut 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2420 28d 2.55 
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The movement of anthracite during the past week has 
been very slow, small orders of the minimum car variety pre- 
vailing and the disposition of the dealers was to purchase no 
more than was absolutely necessary. Prices are as follows: 
Nut, $7.10, egg and stove, $6.85; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, 
$4, all per short ton f.o.b. cars at the Duluth docks. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Moderate ear shortage. 


Good demand all along the line. 
Retail prices advanced. ‘ 


Indiana mines are again feeling the pinch of the short 
supply of cars. No complaint is heard as yet as the short- 
age is not seriously handicapping the operators. It is the 
opinion of the trade that the car congestion in the East is 
sure to be reflected here, sooner or later, and when the cold 
weather comes, car trouble may be anticipated. 

' There is good demand for all grades though domestic 
grades are easy, due to a lack of wintry weather. In the 
open market 80 and 85ce. can be obtained for screenings, 
f.o.b. mine; for domestic lump $1.65 for best Nos. 4 and 6 and 
$1.50 for 2% in, Retailers have advanced prices of forked 
Kanawha lump and Ohio Hocking lump 25c. a ton and have 
made the same raise on prices of Ohio Hocking washed egg, 
Kentucky lump and chestnut, stove, egg and grate anthra- 


cite. The new schedule of prices, in force Dee. 15 is: 

Linton No. 4 lump forked. $3.25 Pocahontas forked lump...... $6.00 
Indiana lump forked...... 3.00 Pocahontas shoveled lump.... 5.50 
Indiana lump and egg, ‘screened. er bs Pocahontas minerun......... 4.50 
Kanawha lump, forked........ 4.50 Pocahontas, nut and slack.... 3.75 
Ohio Hocking, lumpeesn oe eee 4.50 Anthracite, chestnut.......... 8.50 
Ohio Hocking, wash egg....... 4.75 Anthracite, stove and eas se aietats 8.25 
Kentucky lumip.. 20 eee er 4.75 Anthracite, grate. . SB HO 
Ohio Jackson lump, forked.... 5.25 Connellsville coke.. 6.00 
Blossburg smithing........... 5.50 Taneeenes by-product coke 6.00 
Cannel dumpii ase be eeieeee COnUO 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Distribution of shipments for October and November fol- 














lows: 
October —— November 
Shipped Tuipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 

Pocahontas....:.. 1,620,736 12,436 ' 1,633,172 1,387,567 12,137 1,399,704 
Eng. Raver. cence 375,743 2,788 378,531 339,154 3,474 342,628 
(Ehacker,0 econ 264,619 7,338 271,957 267,961 7,271, 275,232 
AKENOVE.tet a ete 95,438 10,590 106,028 92,587 10,833 103,420 

‘Totals ques nee 2,356,536 33,152 2,389,688 2,087,269 33,715 2,120,984 


Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 65,836 tons in October and 74,293 in November. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Exports—British exports for October and the first ten 
months of the past three years were as follows: 


October- Ten Months 














To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia..... 756,112 19,107 2,890 5,218,772 3,086,032 41,558 
Sweden.... 503,863 525,357 183,147 3,779,014 3,580,692 2,274,194 
Norway.... 200,079 197,813 195,514 1,888,628 2,104,903 2,292,189 
Denmark... 281,369 313,873 218,143 2,494,585 2,581,185 2,741,093 
Germany... 830;8389" oo. ee ere ee 0,619,413 © 5,256,765 eee ee 

. Netherlands 167,299 108,851 171,094 1,712,193 1,565,953 1,500,333 
Belgium.... 181,591 $2, L489 ee 1,728,225, 15166,549 “ae 
Frrance..... 1,077,519 1,066,066 1,602,306 10,644,929 10,046,810 14,827,062 
Portugal?... 94,748 65,434 84,069 1,124,872 988,620 871,491 
Spain*..... 328,971 200,708 167,923 3,074,153 2,659,286 1,719,553 
Btaly nse 910,513 705,346 559,534 8,060,538 7,262,616 4,962,532 
Aus. Hung.. LOS ASB Fee hy eens. pees 899,840 564,362) cs eee 
Greece..... 84,033 20,632 16,864 591,284 510,380 296,918 
Roumania.. A7,864) 2 og Aol) Beeenieate 197,381 218;218 © whee 
Turkey..... 61,728 12, 069 ai a. ene 246,682 429,506 10,324 
Algeria... .. 108,422 31,896 66,889 1,060,663 812,523 793,215 
Portugal®. . 10,908 4,166 6,114 200,990 157,452 156,536 
Ghile, see 35,310 10,382 385 492,951 370,773 39,040 
EEA 5 2% 147,943 71,596 22,274 1,593,692 1,038,214 446,556 
Uruguay... 33,612 46,143 18,173 601,754 526,665 270,531 
Argentine. . 297,148 173,068 36,553 3,022,451 2,535,790 1,325,993 
Channel Is.. 14,726 12,317 8,924 136,559 139,540 109,384 
Gibraltar.. 250,301 15,116 26,744 280,102 254,322 296,528 
Mlalta.. ce 42,068 13,193 12,806 548,429 324,234 127,300 
Egy pt? see 229,100 167,770 74,353 2,488,330 2,361,658 1,154,788 
Wden? ..3 2.5 20,881 16,967 1,476 148,559 135,817 112,365 
Mndia’... 22h. 14,216 12,523 715 140,048 139,784 23,800 
Ceylon A 23,764 16;834 sya ee 198,122 239,871 38,730 
Miscell‘ous. 101,103 95,122 53,656 1,064,102 1,002,326 512,745 
Coke.. 3 150,955 150,879 113,499 989,010 975,204 798,188 
Briquettes. ‘ 169,500 56,005 127,024 1,711,865 1,487,943 1,087,660 

Total.... 7,059,928 4,151,381 3,771,069 63,958,136 54,523,993 38,830,606 
Bunker.... 1,888,794 1,455,447 1,022,578 17,434,411 16,037,409 11,745,472 


2 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ? And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 


in the coal trade. 
*#Indicates contracts 
has been received. 


regarding which official information 


Recast 
In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1603 Springfield Lake San., Krumroy Sta., Ohio, 15,000 737 
1654 Chester Tube Co., Chester, Penn. 911 
1655 Chester Brewing Co., Chester, Penn. 600 911 
1656 Caledonia Mills, Clifton Hgts., Penn. 911 
1659 Tilden-Morris Co., Eddystone, Penn. 911 
1661 Scheidt Brewing Co., Norristown, Penn. 911 
1662 Wapakoneta Elec. & 
Water Wks., Wapakoneta, Ohio 4,000b 911 
1664 Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. 4,000a 911 
1678 Hahnemann Hospital Philadelphia, Penn. 3,000a 912 
1680 G.P. Pilling & Sons, . Philadelphia, Penn. 2,500a 912 
1681 Spreckles Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 20,000a 912 
1685 Union Cap. Life Ins. Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 5,000a 957 
1685 Union Cap. Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 200b 957% 
1686 Alton Steel Hoop Co., Alton, Ill. 250 9572 
1687 Local Elec. Lt. Plant, Millvalle, Penn. 30,600b 957 
1692 Advance Compressor Co., Battle, Creek, Mich. 400b 9573 
1693 Indus. Stor. & Ware- 
house Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 6,000b 957? 
1694 T. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 4,300a 957 
1694 TT. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 5,500b 957 
1694 T. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 900c 957 
1698 Dept. Public Works Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000b 958 
1704 CountiesGas& Elec. Co., Norristown, Penn. 5,000 958 
1705 Dourte-Hessell Mfg. C., Colo. Springs, Colo. 500b 958 
1712 W. Green Blower Co., Pottstown, Penn. 600 998 
1713 MeClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co., Pottstown, Penn. 1,200 . 998 
1715 Waterand Light Dept., Austin, Tex. 60b 998! 
1716 Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Penn. 5,000 998 
1718 Robesonia Iron Co., Robesonia, Penn. 35,000 998 
1719 Taubell, Inc., Riverside, Penn. 8,000 998 
1720 Gaynor Glass Works Salem, Nid 4,000 9983 
1722 Quenelda Graphite Co., Quenelda, Ala. el 998 
1723 Lt. & Power Dept., Russellville, Ky. 2,880b 998% 
1724 Elec. Short Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 2,200 998 
1725 Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Penn. 2,250b 9982 
1729 Abernathy Furniture Co., Kansas City, Mo. 9992 
1733 Peerless Cement Co., Union City, Mich. 45,000 9991 
1734 De Queen Ice & Light 
0., De Queen Ark. 2,000b 999 
1735 Borough Lt. Plant Tarentum, Penn. 3,000b 999 
1736 -Lt. & Water Plant, So. Whitley, Ind. 999 
1766 Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 1,500a 1044 
1767 Southwark Mfg. Co. Camden, News 2,500a 1044 
1769 Baldt Steel Co., New Castle, Del. 1044 
1770 Struse & Sons, Philadelphia, Penn. 2,000 1044 
1773 Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Cheltenham, Penn. 1,500a 1044 
1774 Amer. Laundry Co., NewOrleans, La., 25,000 1044 
1777 Western Penitentiary 
Penn., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1044 
a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. ec Indicates coke. 
1 Perday. * Per week. * Per month. 


Notes and Awards 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 

1029—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (p. 115), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local branch of the Cudahy Packing 
Co. with its winter’s fuel supply, involving approximately 
200 tons per day, has been awarded to the Cherokee Fuel Co. 
The contract will expire in June. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Cudahy Packing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








1179—Kansas City, Mo.—Experiments are being conducted 
on this contract (p. 244), which provides for furnishing the 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co. with approximately 250 tons 
of coal per day, and the contract will probably be concluded 
early next month. Address Pur. Agt. A. J. Stewart, Kansas 
City Terminal Co., Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


1515—Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 577, 660), 
was awarded to the Saratoga Coal Co., at $6.90 for egg, and 
$6.37 for grate. The contract provides for 100 tons for 
immediate delivery, and 100 tons to be delivered later. Address 
Comr. Michael J. Mulqueen. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





+#1525—New Hampton, Ilowa—This contract (p. 616), which 
provides for furnishing the County Government with approx- 
imately 200 tons of coal has been awarded to the Merchants 
Coal and Coke Co. of Chicago, at $4 per ton for Brazil block 
coal. There were two other bids on the business. Address 
Audr. P. E. McGinn, New Hampton, Iowa. 


$1537—Le Mars, lowa—This contract (p. 617), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Haynes County Court House, Jail and 
County Poor with coal during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the M. A, Moore Co. on Lincoln Springfield lump 
at $4.68 per ton in car lots, and $5.18 delivered. Address 
County Audr. J. M. Hayes, Le Mars, Iowa. 


1653—East St. Louis, 1ll—Purchases on this contract (p. 
911), which provides for furnishing the requirements of the 
Granby Smelting and Mining Co., will be confined to the 
open market for at least another month. Address Supt. Ross 
Boles, Granby Smelting and Mining Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


+1674—Erie, Penn.—Proposals on this contract (p. 912), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
City Government, will not be received until January, at 
which time they will be acted upon by a new council. Address 
Supt. Frank E. Pelow, Dept. of Parks and Public Property, 
Erie, Penn. 


1677—Chicago, Ill—Bids have been received on the con- 
tract for furnishing the City Government with coal (pp. 912, 
1043), as follows, the prices given being those computed by 
the city government as the actual cost in heat units according 
to analysis submitted per ton: 


Pumping Stations: Bickett Coal and Coke Co., Chicago 
Ave., $2.46; 14th St., $2.48; Harrison St., $2.02; 68th St., $1.62. 
EK. Puttkammer Coal Co., Springfield Ave., $2.05; 22d St., $2.12 
and $1.72; Central Park, $1.96 (11,000 tons of mine-run also 
the same on 35,200 tons of nut). Ender Coal and: Coke Co., 
Roseland, $1.60; Central Park, $1.95 on 11,000 tons of mine- 
run and $2 on 35,200 tons of nut. J. J. Conners, Rogers Park, 
$2.71; Lake View, $2.49. 


Bureau of Engineering: Consumers Coal Co., $3.97 on 1,400 
tons of lump “A” and $5.345 on 5,675 tons of lump “B.” Pilsen 
Coal Co., $3.705 on 1,400 tons of lump “A” and $5.246 on 5,675 
tons of lump ‘“B”; in District No. 4, Consumers Coal Co. $5.375 
on 3,500 tons of lump “B”; Pilsen Coal Co. $4.308 on 3,500 tons 
of lump “8B.” 

Fire Department: Consumers Coal Co., $6.97 on 899 tons 
of range or chestnut; $3.50 on 883 tons of bituminous lump; 
$3.50 and $3.378 on 1,617 tons of lump; $7.35 and $6.85 on 916 
tons of anthracite egg; $7.47 and $6.97 on 944 tons of range 
or chestnut; $4 and $3.50 on 2,165 tons of bituminous lump; 
$4 on 1,419 tons of lump. Pilsen Coal Co., $3.345 and $2.50 on 
1,617 tons of bituminous lump. Bickett Coal and Coke Co., 
$2.52 and $2.17 on 6,640 tons of mine-run; $2.62 on 9,000 tons 
of bituminous nut. 


Department of Police: Consumers Coal Co., $4.075 on 850 
tons of mine-run; $3.956 on 1,145 tons of mine-run. 


Department of Health: Consumers Coal Co., $4.076 on 925 
tons of mine-run; $1.75 on 600 tons of screenings. Pilsen Coal 
Co., $3.85 on 3,070 tons of mine-run; $1.655 on 26,000 tons of 
screenings; $1.75 on 900 tons of bituminous screenings. Ender 
Coal Co,, $4.10 on 3,070 tons of mine-run; $1.57 on 26,000 tons 
of screenings. 

As a rule only bids on contracts involving 1,000 tons or 
more are given in the above, although in a few instances ton- 
nages somewhat less are noted. Address City Engr. John 
Hricson, Bureau of Engineering, Department of Public Works, 
Chieago, Ill. (No. 312, Vol. 7, pp. 488, 666, 748, 915.) 

#1746—New York, N. Y.—Only one bid has been received 
on this contract (p. 999), which provides for furnishing the 
Department of Docks and Ferries with approximately 22,000 
gross tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. This bid, which 
was submitted by Pattison & Bowns, was: Buckwheat No. 1, 
$4.97; bituminous slack, $4.97; buckwheat No. 3, $4.69. Address 
Comr. of Docks R. A. C. Smith, Pier “A,” Battery Place, New 
York (No. 1588, Col. 8, pp. 700, 828.) 


1747—New York, N. Y.—Only one bid was received on this 
contract (p. 1043), which provides for furnishing approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 lb. of anthracite coal for the Asphalt Plant, 
this bid being submitted by Charles E. Norton & Co. at $1.41% 
per thousand pounds for buckwheat and $2.90 for egg. Ad- 
dress Borough Pres. Marcus M. Marks, Municipal Bldg., New 
York, Nevy, “CNon605;) Vol. 75. pp. 1795; 918.) 


‘ 
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1764—New York, N. Y.—No bids were received on this 
contract (p. 1044), which provides for furnishing approxi- 
mately 700 tons of anthracite coal for various public build- 
ings in the Borough of Richmond, S. I. It is understood that 
the business will be readvertised again. Address Pres. Calvin 
D. Van Name, Room 18, Borough Hall, New Brighton, Staten 
Island. 


New Business 


Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an item indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 


1783—Atlantie City, N. J.—The Somers Brick Co. at this 
place usually send out inquiries for its annual coal contracts 
about Feb. 1, and concludes the business on Mar. 1. They 
require about 800 tons. The plant is located at Bakersville, 





N. J. Address Purchasing Agent, Somers Brick Co., Atlantic 
City, N.' J. 
1784—Bridgeport, Conn.—The Diamond State Fibre Co. 


usually send out inquiries on its annual fuel contract about 
Feb. 1, and conclude the business on Apr. 1. They require 
approximately 30,000 tons, and deliveries are made by Phila- 
delphia & Reading and Pennsylvania railroads. Address 
Pur. Agt. Yates, The Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


1785—Bridgeport, Conn.—The A. H. March Packing Co. 
usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel requirements 
about Feb. 1, and conclude the contract on Apr. 1. Deliveries 
are made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Address Pur. Agt. 
March, The A. H. March Packing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





1786—Chester, Penn.—A. P. Musselman usually sends out 
inquiries for his annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 600 tons on Feb. 1, and the business is concluded on 
Apr. 1. Address A. P. Musselman, Chester, Penn. 


1787—Chiecago, Ill.—The requirements of the Hirsh, Stein 
& Co., involving about one car per day of Illinois and In- 
diana lump coal, will be purchased in the open market. 
Address Pur. Agt. J. Tecka, Hirsh, Stein & Co., 2841 S. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


1788—Philadelphia, Penn.—The S. J. Creswell Iron Works 
is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons of steamboat and rice coal. The con- 
tract becomes effective Jan. 1. Address Secretary, The S. J. 
Creswell Iron Works, 23rd and Race St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1789—Coatesville, Penn.—Worth Brothers at this place 
usually send out inquiries on their annual contract, involv- 
ing approximately 13,500 tons about Feb. 1, and conclude the 
business on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & 
Reading and Pennsylvania railroads. Address Pur. <Agt. 
Cairnes, Worth Brothers Co., Coatesville, Penn. 

1790—Coatesville, Penn.—J. Shallcross & Son usually send 
out inquiries on their annual fuel requirements about Feb. 1, 
and conclude the business on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
Pennsylvania R.R. Address Purchasing Agent, J. Shallcross 
& Son, Coatesville, Penn. 





1791—Conshohocken, Penn.—J. Wood Brothers & Co. at 


this place usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel 
requirements, involving approximately 40,000 tons, about 
Feb. 1, and conclude the contract about Apr. 1. Deliveries 


are made by the Philadelphia & Reading and Pennsylvania 
railroads. Address Pur. Agt. Wood, J. Wood Bros. & Co., 
Conshohocken, Penn. 


1792—Chicago, l11.—The contract of C. F. Claussen & Co., 
at this place will be negotiated about Feb. 1. Approximately 
28 ears of washed nut coal will be required. Address Pur. 
Agt. H. D. Claussen, C. F. Claussen & Co., 5147 S. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1793—Camden, N. J.—The Southwark Steel Co. at this place 
usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel contracts, in- 
volving approximately 35,000 tons of bituminous and coke 
about Feb. 15, and conclude the business on Mar. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. Hanson, Southwark Steel Co., Camden, N. J. 


1794—Camden, N. J.—The West Jersey Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co. usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel con- 
tracts involving approximately 5,000 tons on Feb. 1 and con- 
clude the business on Apr. 1 Deliveries are made by water. 
Address Pur. Agt. Stafford, West Jersey Paper Manufacturing 
Co., Camden, N. J. 


1795—Harrisburg, Penn.—The Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe 
Bending Co. at this place usually send out inquiries for its 
annual fuel requirements about Feb. 1 and conclude the 
business about Apr. 1. The company requires about 50,000 
tons of gas coal and 250,000 tons of low volatile bituminous. 
Deliveries are made by the Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. 
Agt. W. P. Hildrup, Jr., Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending 
Co., Harrisburg, Penn. 
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1796—Mays Landing, N. J.—The Atlantic Brick Manufac- 
turing Co. at this place usually send out inquiries for its 
annual contract involving approximately 5,000 tons on Feb. 1 
and conclude the business on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. T. 
LaRue, Bartlett Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 


1797—New York City, N. ¥Y.—The Warren Manufacturing 
Co. at this place usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel 
contracts aPout Feb. 15, and conclude the business on Apr. 1. 
The company uses Lehigh rice and buckwheat coal. Address 
Pur. Agt. R. G Spencer, Warren Manufacturing Co., 41 Park 
Row, New York City. 


1798—New York, N. Y.—The Cuneo Importing Co. usually 
send out inquiries for its annual fuel requirements about 
Feb. 15, and conclude the business on Apr. 1. The company 
has boats at both New York and Philadelphia, and require 
about 20,000 tons at the former and 100,00 tons at the latter 
place. The New York point of delivery is at Pier 10, North 
River. Address Pur. Agt. Spado, Cuneo Importing Co., Pier 10, 
North River, New York City. 


1799—Plymouth, Penn.—The American Magnesia Covering 
Co., usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel contracts 
about Feb. 15, and concludes the business about Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. Crabbs, American Magnesia Covering Co., 
Plymouth, Penn. ’ 


1800—Philedelphia, Penn.—The Girard Iron Works at this 
place is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving 
approximately 800 tons of anthracite rice coal. Address 
Purchasing Agent Girard Iron Works, 22nd and Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1801—Upland, Penn.—The Chessaqua Silk Co. usually send 
out inquiries on their annual fuel contract, involving approx- 
imately 2,000 tons on Feb. 1 and the contract is concluded 
about Mar. 1. The company requires about 2,000 tons, and 
deliveries are by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Address Pur. 
Agt. Thomas, Chessaqua Silk Co., Upland, Penn. 


1802—Westchester, Penn.—The Westchester I. & C. S. Co. 
usually send out inquiries for its annual coal contract involv- 
ing approximately 2,500 tons about Feb. 1, and the business is 
concluded in Apr. 1. Deliveries are by Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. Address Purchasing Agent, Westchester I. & C. Co., 
Westchester, Penn. 


1803—Westchester, Penn.—The Westchester Gas Co. usu- 
ally sends out inquiries for its annual fuel contract involving 
approximately 600 tons about Feb. 1, the business being con- 
cluded on Apr. 1. Deliveries are by Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Address Pur. Agt. Samson, Westchester Gas Co., West- 
chester, Penn. 


1804—Allentown, Penn.—The American Steel and Wire Co. 
at this place usually send out inquiries for its annual coal 
contract about Feb. 1, the business being concluded on Apr, 1. 
They require about 24,000 tons of buckwheat No. 2 and 12,000 
tons of gas slack. Deliveries are made by Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Address Pur. Agt. E. E. Stone, American Steel and Wire Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

1805—Allentown, Penn.—The National Silk Die Works at 
this place usually send out inquiries for its contracts involv- 
ing approximately 100,000 tons of coal, about Feb. 1. Deliv- 
eries are made by Lehigh Valley and Central Railroad of New 














Jersey. Address Pur. Agt. Lotte, National Die Works, Allen- 
town, Penn. 
1806—Allentown, Penn.—The Allentown Flint’ Bottle 


Works usually send out inquiries for its annual contract 
about Feb. 1, and the business is concluded about Apr. 1. The 
contract involves approximately 50,000 tons of low sulphur 
gas coal, and deliveries are made by Lehigh Valley Ry. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Allentown Flint Bottle Works, Allen- 
town, Penn. 


1807—Ambler, Penn.—The Keasbey & Mattison Co. at this 
place usually send out inquiries on its annual coal contract 
about Feb. 1, and conclude the business in Apr. 1. Deliveries 
are made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penn. 


+1S8S0S—Easton, Penn.—The City Government is receiving 
bids for furnishing the electric-light station with approximate- 
ly 1,500 gross tons of buckwheat, 90 tons of stove for the cen- 
tral fire station and four other engine houses, and 70 tons 
of stove for the municipal building. Bids must be submitted ~ 
on. kjank forms, which may be obtained on application, and 
must be accompanied by certified check for $100. Address 
City Clerk, Easton, Penn. 


1809—Jackson, Mich.—The Peninsular Portland Cement Co. 
will negotiate its annual contract, involving approximately 
40,000 tons of coarse slack coal, some time in February. De- 
liveries are made by railroad, in equal monthly proportions. 
Address Pur. Agt. G. V. Cody, Peninsular Portland Cement 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 
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1810—Cumberland, Md.—Bids will be received until 9 a.m., 
Dec. 27, for furnishing the local electric-light plant with mine- 
run coal as may be required during the ensuing year. Bids 
should be on a long-ton basis and both in car lots, f.o.b. Smith’s 
siding, and delivered in boiler room. Address Comr. J. S. 
Schriver, Water and Light Dept., Cumberland, Mad. 


«811—St. Louis, Mo.—The Jack Daniels Distilling Co. will 
pegin testing out various grades of 2-in. lump coal prepara- 
tory to negotiating its annual fuel requirements, involving 
about 130 tons per month, on Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Harry 
Newsham, Jack Daniels Distilling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1812—Butfalo, N. Y.—The Morlook Collieries Co. at this 
place is in the market for a tonnage of Pocahontas and New 
River Smokeless coal for prompt shipment. Address the 
Morlook Collieries Co., 876 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


#1813—Greenfield, Ind.—Bids are being received for fir- 
nishing the County Heating Plant and Poor Farm, with ap- 
proximately 800 tons of mine-run, 14%4-in. lump and egg coal. 
This contract is usually let through a local dealer. Address 
Purchasing Agent, County Poor Farm, Greenfield, Ind. 


1814—Homestead, Penn.—Bids will be received until Jan. 
1 for furnishing the local Water-Works with slack coal as 
may be required during the ensuing year. Bids should be 
made f.o.b. cars at the water-works siding. Address Borough 
Clk. Frank Trautman, Homestead Water-Works, Homestead, 
Penn. 


#1S15—Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Can.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until noon, Dec. 30, for furnishing the City Power 
Plant with its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
12,000 tons of coal. Address Comr. Jas. Pascoe, City Comr., 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Can. 


1816—St. Louis, Mo.—The Mine La Motte Co. is in the mar- 
ket for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 1,500 
tons of 1'%-in. screenings and 1,200 tons of mine-run per 
month, deliveries to be made by Iron Mt. R.R. to Mine La 
Motte, Mo. Address Gen. Mer. A. J. Meier, Mine La Motte Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1817—Toledo, Ohio—The Big Four Coal Co. is in the mar- 
ket for two cars of %-in. lump or egg coal per month, de- 
liveries to continue until Apr. 1. Address General Manager 
The Big Four Coal Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


1818—Chiecago, Ill. The Midland Linseed Products Co. will 
purchase its annual fuel requirements, involving approximate- 
ly 5,000 tons Indiana screenings, in the open market. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. P. A. Brett, Midland Linseed Products Co., 927 
Blackhawk St., Chicago, III. 

1819—Chieago, Til. Byrne Brothers Dredging and Engi- 
neering Co. will contract for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 5,000 tons, some time during the early 
part of the year. Illinois lump coal is required. Address Pur. 
Agt. Schumaker, Byrne Bros. Dredging and Engineering Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

+1820—Somerset, Penn.—The Town Council will receive 
bids until 2 p.m., Dec. 28, for furnishing and delivering coal 
as may be required for the local pumping station and muni- 
cipal building, during the ensuing year. Mine-run coal is re- 
quired. Address Secy. C. E. Pile, Town Council, Somerset, 
Penn. (No. 467, Vol. 7, pp. 628, 750). 

1821—Deeatur, Ill The Staley Manufacturing Co. is re- 
ceiving bids for furnishing its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 150 tons of screenings per day. Ad- 
‘dress Supt. A. E. Chamberlain, Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 


#$1822—Williston, N. D.—Bids will be received until 8 
p.m., Dec. 31, for furnishing the library building with lig- 
nite coal as may be required during the ensuing year. A 
certified check for $50 must accompany each bid, and the 
successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond for $200. 
Address Secy. H. G. Hanson, Library Bd., Williston, N. D. 


+1823—Canton, Ohio—Bids will be received until noon, Dec. 
30, for furnishing the local pumping station with No. 8 
Pittsburgh nut and slack coal as may be required during 
the ensuing year. Bids must be made f.o.b. pumping station, 
and must be accompanied by a certified check for $200. All 
bids must be submitted on blank forms, which may be ob- 
tained on application. Address Dir. Z. W. Kent, Pub. Ser., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

1824—S+t. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Smelting and Refining 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel requirements at the 
Collinsville, Ill. plant. About one or two cars per day of 
mine-run, lump and screenings are needed. Address Secy. J. 
A. Caselton, St. Louis Smelting and Refining Co., International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. (No. 427, Vol. 7, p. 568). 

1825—Willimantie, Conn.—Max Pollock & Co. at this place 
usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 60 tons per month, some time in February. 
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The company has storage capacity for 400 tons, and deliver- 
ies are made by railroad and wagon. Address Purchasing 
Agent Max Pollock & Co., Willimantic, Conn. 

1826— Chicago, Il.—The Illinois Improvement and Ballast 
Co. will purchase its requirements, involving five or six cars 
of Indiana 4th and 5th vein lump, Montgomery and Marien 
County, lis, lump per month, in the open market. Address 
Pur. Agt. C. HE. Celes, Illinois Improvement and Ballast Co., 
298 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


1827—Conshohvocken, Penn.—The Alan Wood Iron and Steel 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving 
approximately 500 tons of broken coal, deliveries to begin 
Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. A. D. Wood, The Alan Wood Iron 
and Steel Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Penn. 

1828—Kansas City, Mo.—The Ford Laundry Co. at this place 
has abandoned the use of oil, and will require approximately 
100 tons of coal per month. No permanent contract has as yet 
been negotiated. Adress purchasing Agent The Ford Laundry 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1829—Philadelphia, Penn.—The St. Timothy’s Hospital is 
receiving bids on its annual fuel contract, involving approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of pea coal, deliveries to begin Jan. 1. Ad- 
dress Secy. J. V. Merrick, St. Timothy’s Hospital, Wissahickon, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


1830—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The Evans Coal Co. at this place is 
in the market for approximately 150 cars of 4-in. or 6-in. Ohio, 
West Virginia or Kentucky mine-run coal, delivery to be 
made between Jan. 1 and Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent 
The Evans Coal Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. (No. 1670, Vol. 8, p. 912). 


1831—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia Warehouse and 
Cold Storage Co. is in the.market for its annual fuel supply, 
involving approximately 8,500 tons of buckwheat coal, deliv- 
ery to be-made during the year beginning Jan. 1. Address 
Secretary Philadelphia Warehouse and Cold Storage Co., 
Delaware Ave. and Noble St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1832—Wilmington, Del.—The Lobell Car Wheel Co. is in the 
market for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
2,000 tons of broken coal per annum, deliveries to be made 
during the year beginning Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Lobell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 


1833—Kansas City, Mo.—The Speth’s Domestic Laundry will 
return to the use of coal on Jan. 1, and will be in the market 
for tonnage equivalent to 500 bbl. of oil monthly. Address 
Purchasing Agent Speth’s Domestic Laundry, Kansas City, Mo. 


1834—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Wabash Mills Co. is con- 
ducting a series of tests with a view to substituting an- 
thracite buckwheat coal for bituminous, which they have 
been using for a number of years past. If satisfactory results 
are obtained from the tests, about 1,000 tons of coal will be 
required which will be purchased on a contract, becoming 
effective Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent Wabash Mills 
Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 


+1835—Philadelphia, Penn.—The City Government will re- 
ceive bids until Dec. 29 covering its annual fuel require- 
ments during the year beginning Jan. 1. Address Dir. Her- 
man Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 
(NO. 22,0. Ol 6,80.) 9o0s) NO, Lot 6 Vol. 8, pb.:577, 660; No. 1573, 
Vol. 8, pp. 699, 828; No. 1650, Vol. 8, p. 871). 


1836—New Castle, Del.—The American Manganese Steel Co. 
is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 1,000 tons of broken coal, deliveries to begin 
Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. N. C. Peebles, American Manganese 
Steel Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

1837—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Kingan Provision Co., pack- 
ers, usually contract for its fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 1,200 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal per 
annum, about Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent Kingan Pro- 
vision Co., 8th and Willow St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


#+1S3S—Fort Benton, Mont.—The Choteau County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until 10 a.m., Jan. 3, for furnishing 
coal as may be required at the Court House and Jail during 
the ensuing year. Address Clk. Lester M. Bond, Bd. of County 
Comrs., Fort Benton, Mont. 

1839—Graniteville, S. C.—The Graniteville Manufacturing 
Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 500 tons of Pocahontas mine-run steam 
coal per month in February. Deliveries are made by railroad, 
and the company has a storage capacity for 1,500 tons. Ad- 
dress Supt. W. A. Giles, Graniteville Manufacturing Co., 
Graniteville, S. C. 


1840—Philadelphia, Penn.—Hance Bros. & White, manufac- 
turer of drugs, is in the market for its annual fuel supply, 
involving approximately 1,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat 
and rice coal. Address Purchasing Agent Hance Bros. & 
White, Willow and Marshall St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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1841—Kansas City, Mo.—The Ideal Laundry at this place 
has abandoned the use of fuel oil, and will require approxi- 
‘nately 100 tons of coal per month. It is understood that 
tnere is no permanent contract as yet. Address Purchasing 
Agent The Ideal Laundry, Kansas City, Mo. 


1842——Philadelpyhia, Penn.—The Niles-Bement-Pond Co., ma- 
chine manufacturers, will contract for its annual fuel supply, 
involving approximately 900 tons of steamboat coal, about Jan. 
1. Address Purchasing Agent Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Nice- 
town, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1843—Gloucester, N. J.—The Welsbach Co., manufacturer 
of gas mantles, will contract for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 1,000 tons of anthracite broken coal, 
about Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent Welsbach Co., Glou- 
cester, N. J. 


1844—Philadelphia, Penn.—Collins & Aikman Co., paper 
manufacturer, will contract for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 1,500 tons of buckwheat coal, about 
Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent Collins & Aikman Co., 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 


#+1845—umaha, Neb.—The City Government will receive 
bids until 10 a.m., Dec. 28, for furnishing approximately 2,000 
tons of Cherokee Kansas nut, 1,000 tons of steam, and several 
other grades in smaller amounts, deliveries to be made both 
by wagon and carloads, and to begin Jan. 1. Address City 
Clk. T. J. O’Connor, Omaha, Neb. 


1846—Princeton, Ind.—The Gibson County Commissioners 
will receive bids until Dec. 27 for furnishing the fuel require- 
ments for the county during the ensuing year. Address Aud. 
W. T. Roberts, Gibson Co., Princeton, Ind. 


1847—Mare Island, Calif.—The Navy Department is in the 
market for 300 tons of coke for delivery at the Navy Yard 
at this place. The purchase is being negotiated under schedule 
No. 9147. Address Paymaster General of the Navy Samuel 
McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1660—East St. Louis, Ill.—This contract (p. 911), which 
provides for furnishing the Obear-Nester Glass Co. with its 
annual fuel requirements, involving a total of about 490 tons 
per week, has been awarded to the KE. F. Wickham Coal Co.; 
the contract for the steam coal, involving about 100 tons per 
week has been sublet to the Lenz Coal Co. The coal for the 
gas producer, about 300 tons per week, will be supplied from 
the Wickham mine at Duquoin. Address Supt. Jos. Nester, 
the Obear-Nester Glass Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


#+1667—Ironton, Ohio—The readvertisement for bids on this 
contract (pp. 912, 998), which provides for furnishing the 
coal requirements for the local pumping station during the 
ensuing year, brought out the following bids: Andrew Geil, 
clean lump, $1.90; lump, nut and pea, $1.70; mine-run, $1.50. 
Wm. W. Sites, clean lump, $1.84. The contract was awarded 
to Andrew Geil on his bid of $1.70 for lump, nut and pea coal. 
Address Clk. F. A. Ross, Public Service, Ironton, Ohio. 


1668—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 912), which provides 
for furnishing the St. Louis Car Co. with approximately 125 
tons of nut coal per week, has been awarded to the Devoy & 
Kuhn Coal Co. The contract will expire on Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. E. B. Meissner, St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1691—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 957), which provides 
for furnishing the American Paper Products Co. with its 
annual coal supply, involving approximately 200 tons of 14- 
in. screenings per month, has been awarded to the Mt. Olive 
& Staunton Coal Co. It is understood that an extra supply 
of storage coal will be furnished to the company under this 
contract to provide against a suspension of mining opera- 
tions Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Pollock, American Paper 
Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


+1696—Elmira, N. Y.—This contract (p. 957), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Water Board with approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of bituminous mine-run during the ensuing 
year has been awarded to the Ralston Coal Co., at $2.25 per 
ton. Address Gen. Mgr. H. M. Beardsley, Water Board, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


1726—Elkhart, Ind.—This contract (p. 999), which provides 
for furnishing the Elkhart Bristol Board and Paper Co. with 
approximately 3,500 tons of mine-run coal, has been awarded 
to the Wyatt Coal Co. Address Pres. C. E. Frye, Elkhart 
Bristol Board and Paper Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

1756—Delphos, Ohio—The contract of the Delphos Gas Co. 
(p. 1048), is covered until Dec. 1, 1917. The contract involves 
2,500 tons per annum instead of 600 tons as previously noted. 
Address Pur. Agt. W. M. Moran, Delphos Gas Co., Delphos, 
Ohio. 
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Contract Notes 


East St. Louis, Uil—Carter Brothers have contracted with 
the Lumaghi Coal Co. for 350 tons of “Cantine” 6-in. lump 
per month. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Thos. Ryan Coal Co. has contracted 
with the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. for a tonnage of 
New Baden lump coal. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Weisenborn Coal Co. has awarded the 
Searles Coal Co. a contract covering its requirements of IIli- 
nois high grade McClinteck coal. 





Belleville, I11.—The Belleville coal dealers have announced 
that no more coal will be sold on credit, due to the heavy 
losses that have been sustained from this cause. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri Can Co. have contracted with 
the Taylor Coal Co. for 250 tons of “Energy” screenings per 
month. Address Pur. Agt. F. M. Payne, The Missouri Can Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Vanadlia R.R. Co. has begun storing 
20,000 tons of lump coal at the Rose Lake yard in East St. 
Louis. The coal is being furnished by the Lumaghi Coal Co., 
and the Consolidated Coal Co. 





Chester, Penn.—The Keystone Plaster Co., at this place is 
experimenting with fuel oil and if successful they will dis- 
continue the use of anthracite coal. Address Pur. Agt. Key- 
stone Plaster Co., Chester, Penn. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Press reports state that the Imperial 
Coal and Coke Co. and the Christian Colliery Co. have closed 
a contract with a Middle Western manufacturing concern, 
involving 120,000 tons. deliveries to be made during the year 
beginning Apr. 1. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Peters Cartridge Co. has contracted 
with the Wyatt Coal Co. for 5,000 tons of West Virginia egg 
coal for delivery at the Kings Mill plant during the ensuing 
year. Address Pur. Agt. G. W. Collins, Peters Cartridge Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Granite City, Ill—The contract of the National Stamp- 
ing and Hnameling Co., will be filled on 2 in. screenings in- 
stead of 1% in. as previously announced (p. 959). Address 
Pur. Agt. R. C. Lutton, National Enameling and Stamping Co., 
Granite City, Ill. 


Louisville, Ky.—The contract of the Louisville Ry. Co. 
(p. 1,045), involving over 100,000 tons of pea and slack coal 
per annum, does not expire until March, 1917. Address Supt. 
of Motive Power, F. H. Miller, Louisville Ry. Co., 326 W. 
Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Harrisburg, Ill.—The Southern Illinois Railway and Power 
Co. consumes approximately 10,000 tons of special nut coal 
per annum. The company has a six-year contract and de- 
liveries are made daily over their own lines. Address Pur. 
Agt. C. F. Richardson, Southern Illinois R.R. and Power Co., 
Harrisburg, III. 











Baltimore, Md.—Press reports are to the effect that the 
Elkhorn Coal Corporation has concluded a deal with the 
United States Steel Corporation involving between 5,000,000 
and 7,000,000 tons of coal for the steel company’s plant at 
Gary, Ind. Deliveries are to be made during the next three 
years or more. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the New Stand- 
ard Adding Machine Co. with approximately 100 tons of coal 
per month has been awarded to the Polar Wave Ice and Fuel 
Co. on Standard 2 in. lump coal. Deliveries are made by 
wagon. Address Pur. Agt. J. M. Anderson, New Standard 
Adding Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Selma, Ala.—The Selma Lighting Co. consumes approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons of nut and slack and 3,000 tons of No. 2 in. 
lump coal per annum, deliveries being made by railroad at 
the rate of about 700 tons per month. The company has 
storage capacity for 1,500 tons. Address Pur. Agt. R. L. 
Ellis, Selma Lighting Co., Selma, Ala. 


Moncton, N. B., Can.—The Moncton Tram Electric and Gas 
Co. consumes about 7,500 tons of screened nut coal per 
annum, deliveries being made by railroad at the rate of ap- 
proximately 600 tons per month. Purchases are confined to 
the open market and the company has a storage capacity of 
1,000 tons. Address Pur. Agt. A. B. Coryell, Moncton Tram 
Electric and Gas Co., Box 23, Moncton, N. B., Can. 


Eagle Pass, Tex.—The Olmos Coal Co., has received a 
number of large orders for coal to be delivered in various 
parts of Mexico. Deliveries have recently been impossible due 
to the revolution but conditions are now being rapidly re- 
stored to normal. It is understood that the company has 
orders for at least 50,000 tons. The Carranza Government has 
announced that no import duty will be charged on coal. 
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Glad to Hear | ae od 


This Interested You 


ELOW will be found brief 
answers to some of the ques- 
tions asked during the meet- 
ing of the Coal Mining Insti- 
tute held at Fairmount, W. 
Va., Dec. 8'and 9, 1915. 


HY two trolley poles? Using polyphase currents require 

two poles and a ground. 

Does it consume more power than an ordinary loco- 
motive? Conditions being the same the power consumed would 
be less, because this locomotive weighs less than any kind of wheel 
traction locomotive. 

What protects it from running away should the power go 
off? Mechanical grip brakes. 

What extra track equipment is required? A secondary motor 
member between the rails, normally about 3’” wide. 

What is the maximum tonnage handled by this locomo- 
tive? Any desired pull or push can be developed, depending on 
the size of the motor elements. For heavy grades inside a mine, 














This Locomotive Operates 
on an 18% Grade. 


an articulated locomotive, consisting of two or more small units 
coupled together, is recommended, these to be used separately 
on level grades. 


Does it require technical electrical knowledge to operate 
it? No. On account of its simplicity, less experience is required 
than with other locomotives. 


is 18% the maximum grade it will operate on? L,. B. Still- 
well and H. S. Putnam, after testing the operation on a 20% 
grade, reported: ‘‘As nearly as could be observed, the speed was 
maintained practically uniform throughout. It is en- 
tirely possible to ascend extremely heavy grades without diffi- 
culty. . . . It would be impossible to climb a 20% grade 
with any system using electric motors installed on the car.”’ 





On account of the ability of this system to push or pull cars in and out of the rooms on both sides of the entry, regardless of the pitch of the vein, 
ats use would in most cases saves the necessity of driving every alternate entry. 
Tell us your conditions—amount of traffic, grades, operating requirements, etc.—and let us show you what the Electric Carrier can do for you 











Electric Carrier Company, 220 Broadway, New York 
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For Mining Service 
New Westinghouse Commutating-Pole 
Rotary Converters 


Combine absolute reliability with the highest efficiency ever 
obtained on rotary converters of equal capacities. They are built 
especially for mining service, and will hang to the load in spite of 
violent fluctuations and will avoid delays due to shutdowns. 


These Westinghouse rotary converters require less floor space and less head 
room than rotaries of any other type. This permits their being located under- 
ground and the power cables which supply them, run down through a shaft. 
The commutating-pole construction permits them to carry heavy overload 
without sparking. 


One company thinks so well of them that they have ordered 24 at one time 
to improve their operating conditions. 


Let our coal mining power expert study your conditions and tell you how to 
secure the best power conditions. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all large American Cities 


Ask the peop!e that use them. 
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How Are Your Haulage Conditions? 


Are your expenses for men and 
mules shooting skyward? Are your 
workings congested? Do you feel 
that your present motor haulage is 
costing too much? 










If there is any question in 
your mind as to whether your 
haulage conditions could be 
bettered, consult with the Jef- 
frey Engineers. Put the prob- 
lem squarely up to them and 
learn whether or not we could 
help reduce the cost of your 
output. 










The chances are we can—not 
only does Jeffrey equipment 
operate with the utmost econ- 
omy but we are ina position 
to really select the best loco- 
motive for you, as we make 
many special machines in trol- 
ley and storage battery types. 


Large mine locomotive 
Catalog 117-12 sent on re- 
quest. 







Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston 
Philadelphia g Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee Charleston, W. Va. 
Chicago Birmingham 


Denver Montreal 
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For Better Loading— 
Car Retarder 


Easily attached to tipple—cars moved under 
complete control just as far as wanted, making 
better loading and less spilling. The car re- 
tarder is self-winding and generally does away 
with one man at the tipple—paying for itself 
in short time. Write for Bulletin 10 with 
further particulars. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
2 
AIRMONE: 


Mine Specialties 


Fairmont Steel Mine Ties—One size tie fits three sizes of raii—strongest, 
safest means for adding jumper rail. 


Power Coal Auger—Mounts on undercutting machine. Driven from 
machine motor. 


Box Car Loader—Car Hauls—Tipple and Conveying Equipment. 








Write for further data on any of these subjects. 





Portable Electric Mine Pump 
Takes Care of Itself 


Again it is simply a case of a machine built 
to meet certain conditions and built right. 
This portable pump can be run out in the 
morning—put to work and never touched 
until night. As one manager puts it ‘All 
they get is a little oil or grease now and 
then.” 


Of course, there is a reason for this day in, 
day out service—every part of the Fair- 
mont Pump that could be hurt by mine 
water is made of heavy acid-resisting bronze 





Other facts too, make this partic- 
ular pump of vital importance to 
you. Write for bulletin No. 13. 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 


Fairmont » - - - ° West Virginia 


or 


Section 
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It is unjust to the expensive design, material 
and workmanship of a mine locomotive to 
equip it with inferior bearings. Inferior bear- 
ings put the whole locomotive in a bad light 
—increase its upkeep, decrease its reliability. 
Wherefore the importance of choosing 


HESS-BRIGHTS. 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The attention of the trade is 
called to the fact that HESS- 
BRIGHT’S Conrad Patents have 
been thoroughly adjudicated. 
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Made in America | 

















| An American Company— 














The Gas-Detecting SAFETY 


Lamp is a Necessity— 


And the Koehler Standardized Lamp is 
an economy whereas electric lamps might 
prove an expensive luxury— 


The Koehler Company can supply im- 
mediately any and every Safety Lamp 
requirement. 


Koehler Lamps Koehler Pyro Igniter 

Koehler Wax Tape Igniter 
(Free burning and practically smokeless) 
We want to make it exceptionally easy for you to adopt the 
Safety system. What lamps are you using nowr We have 
an Exchange Proposal to make you. Other leading mines have 
adopted our plan for standardizing their lamp equipment with 
immediate and continuous profit to themselves. Why not 
your 


Write for catalogue and particulars. 


Koehler Manufacturing Co., Marlboro, Mass. 


Sales Office: 541 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Suppose you are going from Someplace, 
N. Y. to Somewhere, Cal., and have 
five routes from which to choose. 






Buyi 
uy Ings Naturally, you want the very best 
H e . route and train service, with a reputa- 
tion for speed, punctuality and relia- 
oists IS bility. When you have satisfied your- 
self, you'll probably buy your transpor- 
tation over the route that looks best 


e 
T e Some people defer their choice to the 
last minute, and then rush up to the 
ransp ortation Slow & Lonely’s ticket window, and 
dash for the train, without even know- 
ing whether or not there’s a diner. 









Pretty much the same condition—only 
in a larger sense—confronts a man buy- 
ing hoists; for hoists are transportation. 







Any old last-minute hoist won’t do in 
the long run. It’s more than just a 
question of enough power. 








Rather start earlier and investigate 
among the reputable builders. 







Our engineering department will gladly 
assist in this investigation, and prepare 
special designs if necessary. 








Do this—you’ll get there faster in the 
end. 











VULCAN IRON WORKS 
1730 Main Street Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
New York Chicago 


Vulcan Hoists 
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OTTUMWA High Efficiency Electric Hoists 


You can reduce your power cost by this design of Electric Hoist. It also reduces 
first cost by making possible a smaller motor, consequently reducing the 
maximum demand charge. ‘The brake is operated by oil under pressure, and is 
equipped with overwinding device, and automatic emergency application. We 
have a number of this type of hoist in operation from which we have received the 
highest endorsement as to their economy and efficiency. 


If you are in the market for an electric hoist, write us giving full data requested 
on page 9 of our catalogue No. 30. 


Electric Hoists from 5 to 50 H.P. in stock for prompt delivery. 


Ottumwa Iron Works, Inc. 


Ottumwa, lowa 


WH 
KY 


| 
' 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER 


The product of master boiler builders. 
Our 48 years’ experience in boiler building 
is at your service. 











FREEMAN 


Bulletin 47 mailed on request. 


Write for it now. 


The S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Established 1868 
General Office and Works: Racine, Wis. 


Chicago Office: 530 Monadnock Building 

















| 
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A CHOICE OF HOISTS | 


For mining, contracting, pile driving or lumbering, the 
choice of a hoist should not be made until all requirements 
are carefully considered. 


Under severe conditions FLORY HOISTS are demonstrat- 
ing their staying qualities. 


For very strenuous duty, specify the WERNER PATENTED 
BAND FRICTION and you get not only the best, but the sim- 
plest and most easily-operated friction. 


Flory hoists are fully guaranteed. Write for complete details. 
EAS a 


S.FLORY MFG. CO. 


BANGOR PENNA. 


GUT ECECOCOCLEEEPECECCCCCCLOCEEeEEeeL 


HOISTING ENGINES “ FANS 


*‘Crawford’’ Lead-Lined Pump Ste2m 


Highest Grade Equipment. Newest Improved Designs. 
Modern New Shops. 
GET BULLETINS. 
CRAWFORD & McCRIMMON CoO., Est'd 1869 Brazil, Ind.,U.S.A._ 






| 
iil 
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WATERBURY 
WIRE ROPE 


of Standard and Armored Construction. Manila 


and Sisal Cordage. Fibreclad Wire Rope. We 
make Ropes for every purpose. Write for prices. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 
63 Park Row New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Boston New Orleaps 


TTTITPUHETEOLUTELLLU ELEC CORL CLC Co 
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The Extremely Flexible Rope 


Patentsteel—the ideal wire rope for 
coal mining haulage and lifting prob- 
lems where sharp turns are to be 
navigated or where the rope is 
wound around small drums. 


Service is built in every foot of this 
rope—service in which you need not 
fear trouble from unwarranted wear- 
ing out or loss of elasticity. 


Patentsteel Wire Rope is built to 
serve. 


Catalog 10 will tell more—write for your copy. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
809 No. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches—Seattle, New York 
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GR EAS E 
vis mine car wheelf 


0.119 KEYSTONE 
GREASE is made 
especially for the 

lubrication of mine car 
wheels and shows wonder- 
ful efficiency under ll 
working conditions, winter 
or summer. 


It furnishes lubrication for 
every turn of the wheels—abso- 
lutely without waste. It will 
Save more in wheels and axles 
than all your lubrication costs 
you now. 


Here’s what we propose to 
do for you 


We will ship enough No. 119 
Keystone Grease to furnish the 
lubrication for a given number of 
your cars for 60 days from date 
of installation. We will arrange 
the co-operation of our mechani- 
cal department in making the 
installation, and guarantee at 
least 10% saving over the pres- 
ent method of lubrication, labor 
considered. 


Keystone Lubricating Company 


Ape York Executive O ffices and Works: a Orleans 
oston A ° St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia, Pa. Denver |. 
hicago E San Francise 
Savannah Established 1884 Minneapolis 


226 


General European Office and Warehouse, Manchester, Eng. 
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This 
trade-mark 
the Guarantee of 
Excellence on 
Goods Electrical 


ADDRESS 
NEAREST OFFICE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cita Over twice as large as any 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio 


e ° S 
Denver, Colo. 1 A a 
Bei Co A. C. hoist motor in Americ 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ord oT An 1800 h. p. G-E alternating current hoist 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





sia ly, Mo motor and control equipment has been 
fee ee ordered by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 


Memphis, Tenn. 


e ie 
Milwaukee, Wis. h f lI d * 
eras FAs Railroad Co. for the following duty: 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Omaha, Neb. Hoist unbalanced. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Length of haul Gnasimum)... 22.2 ee 5280 ft. 
Providence, R L Angle between shaft and horizontal (average) 
Rochester, N.Y. ADPLOXl > A. «0 e eeee e 40 per cent. 
St. is, S F . ° 
Salt Take City, Utah Weightiof skip otenpe..... Je 7.0. eee 13440 lbs. 
Se Ire is » Val. . . 
Schenectady, N. ¥. Weight. of' oré pergttip. . . . .. 2s 26880 Ibs. 
Seattle, Wash. . yA 
Spokane, Wash. S1Z60f TOPE Hs en... 5 Se eee : 
Spring , Mass. . 
Syracuse, N.Y. Diameter of drimeaae. . . |. 12st 
Washiaston, D. C. Average rope speed in feet per minute..... 2700 R.P.M. 
F gstown, Ohi . . 
es ma” ie Time for accelératioge. ...> .. amarante 15 sec. 
For Michigan si . - 
refer 0 General Elec Time for constant running (5280 ft. level).. 106 sec. 
ipia eDewon/ ata Time for tetardaticuar . ...... =e 8 sec. 
For Texas, Oklahoma Rest: period (loadinga®.... . ; Seepeen earn 30 sec. 
refer “1, soutnwest Number of tons (long) per hour (max.).... 150 
I Dlectri yom- 
pany (formerly. Hob- Number of tons (long) per hour (average).. 100 
son Electric Co.), Dal- 
las, El Paso, Houston 
and Oklahoma City. 
a eres ee 
General ‘Hlectrie Com- Complete bulletins describing mine hoist equipment 
a) ken will be sent on request 


Motor Agencies in all 
large cities and towns. 








General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 5727 
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S-inch cores from a 1400’ borehole made by a 
Colorado Coal Prospector. 


Mr. Julius K. Monroe, Chief Engineer of Morgantown & 
Kingwood Railroad Co., wrote as follows: 


“We have been paying from $2.00 to $2.25 per foot for diamond 
drill work with very unsatisfactory results. Since we have been 
operating the drill (Calyx Class F-1) ourselves, cost will run from 
$1.00 to $1.15 per foot, including fuel, water, expense of moving, 
shot, etc. Quite a saving. 


The drill referred to above was used for coal prospecting at 
Kingwood, W. Va. It cut about 20 feet per day through sand- 
stone and from 10 to 15 feet in very hard quartz conglomerate. 
Mr. Monroe purchased also two other ‘‘Calyx’’ Drills, for 
making soundings for a hydroelectric plant.”’ 


New York 


MMM MMMM 


ay 


a 
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Steel for Service 


The mark of | 
quality 


2000000 
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DRILLS 


CALYX DRILLS REDUCE 
CORE DRILLING COST 


The “Calyx” Core Drill produces perfect cores even when 
penetrating broken rock and crevices. 


No substance is too hard for the ‘‘Calyx’’ Drill. Granite, 
taconite, jasper and even corundum rock has been cored suc- 
cessfully with the “Calyx.” It employs chilled shot for cut- 
ting hard rock. 


Among the softer materials which have been cored with this 
drill are clay, shale, coal, slate, sandstone, limestone and 
marble. A multiple-toothed steel bit is used for the softer 
materials. 


The secret of its economy lies in the speed with which the 
“Calyx” Drill penetrates the ground and the low cost of sharp- 
ening cutters and replacing worn shot. 


The ‘‘Calyx’’ Drill gives a double record—the solid core and 
the cuttings, which are retained in a suitable condition for as- 
say purposes. 


The ‘‘Calyx’’ Core Drill is made in a complete range of 
sizes, styles and for various modes of drive to cut cores 
from i} to 19 inches in diameter and from all depths 
to 4000 feet. 


If interested in core drilling, you should not fail to send 
for a copy of New Catalog No. 9201. It contains a fund 
of information on this subject. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


Offices the World Over 


London 
9-CD 


SHH 








When a mine owner pays high prices 
for horses and mules it is proper for 
him from economic considerations as 
well as for their own sakes to provide 
them with good quarters. 


The photograph shows an _ under- 
ground stable in the construction of 
which 


Steel Mine Timbers 


were used. It will be in good condition 
when the mine is finally abandoned. 


Safety and welfare always go hand in 
hand with economic expenditure when 
scientific mine operation leads the way. 


It protects the 
user 


Carnegie Steel Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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S000 
ASS! ClS 
Positions Wanted Wanted 
Positions Open Agents and Salesmen 
Civil Service Work Contract Work 
Employment Agencies Miscellaneous 
Labor Bureaus Educational 
Business Opportunities Books 
For Sale Proposals 
RATES: Positions Wanted, 3 cents a word, minimum charge 50 cents an 


insertion, payable in advance. Other advertisements, 5 cents a word, 
minimum charge $1.00. Count 4 words for blind address care of our New 
York or Chicago offices. Advertisements for bids $3.60 an inch. 


ANSWERS addressed to us at 10th Ave. and 36th St., New York or 1144 
Monadnock Block, Chicago will be forwarded without charge (excepting 
circulars or similar literature). 

IMPORTANT: Original letters of recommendation or other papers of value 
should not be enclosed to unknown correspondents—send copies. Adver- 

> tisers’ names will not be furnished under any circumstances. Copy re- 
ceived until 10 A.M. Monday for following Saturday’s issue. A 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


DESIRE OPPORTUNITY for further advancement; now 
managing branch office selling electrical machinery; have 


technical education and eight years’ general experience; can 
qualify for advertising manager, purchasing agent or other 
responsible position. PW507—Coal Age. 


MINING ENGINEER open for proposition as manager or 
general superintendent for large coal-mining interest; exten- 
sive experience with large coal and coke operations in several 
states; references; can make small investment. PW504— 
Coal Age. 

POWER PLANT ENGINEER OR ASSISTANT—Licensed 
man, thoroughly understanding—through experience—the care 
and operation of engines, boilers and auxiliary equipment; 
immediately available; location immaterial. PW499—Coal Age. 


AS MECHANICAL ENGINEER, thoroughly experienced in 
the mechanical engineering of coal mines; ten years’ experi- 
ence in the design and operation of power plants and mining 
machinery. The combustion and selling of steam coals are 
my specialties. PW501—Coal Age. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_INVESTORS REPORTS a specialty; will advise on any 
mine work. Thomas C. Farus Worth, Civil Engineer, Sydney 
Mines, Nova Scotia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


“FOR SALE OR LEASE 240 acres, Cambria County Coal 
Lands near Patton Field. Further information on applica- 


tion. Signed, Samuel Heilner, Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

_FOR SALE OR LEASE—Fully equipped domestic coal 
mine now operating capacity 250 tons; on G. P. Ryo at 
Three Hills, Alberta; nearest mine to Calgary; exceptional 


opportunity for practical coal operator. Union: Coalssco; 


Limited, Three Hills, Alberta, Canada. 
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WE LOOK INTO THE EARTH by using diamand core drills 


We test Coal & Ore land in any part of North or 
South America. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 


formerly 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CC. 


No. 30 Carson St., 2623 Whitehall Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York. 


Phone Hemlock 305 Phone Rector 993 
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ARE YOU SINKING A SHAFT? 


up to 24’ ~ 48", 


SU Cen 


VUCUUOADEA VATE PEED EU TPCT 
Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 
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—CONTRACTORS— 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
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Up-To-Date Equipments Expert Drill Runners Inquiries Solicited 
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If so, don’t place your order for hoisting engines until you see 
what we offer for shafts up to 680 ft. deep, engines 22” x 36" 
Write for full list of equipment. 


CCT 


Vol. 8, No. 26 


COC eee 


Second Hand Equipment 


Rates: Less than 4 insertions 55 cents per line—4 to 11 insertions 50 
cents per line—12 or more insertions 45 cents per line. 


2 





Equipment Wanted items appear at the end of this list. 
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ADVERTISERS’ NAMES are abbreviated in most of 


these items. Complete names and addresses are as follows: 
NEW RIVER Co. The. Macdonald. W. Va. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


2 Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon duplex ? stage and 3 Norwalk 
tandem 2 stage, capacities 900 to 2100 cu.ft.—NEW RIVER. 


FANS 

Ventilating from 20x9 down to 10x4, d.c. to steam engines 
Clifford, Capell, Robinson and Bullock.—NIEW RIVER. 

1 Heavy construction, full housed mine fan, top horiz. dis- 
charge, overhung 10’ dia. wheel, complete with pedestal, 
thrust and outboard bearings and flywheel pulley; cap. 70,000 
cu.ft. at 350 R.P.M.; as good as new anda bargain.—Aluminum 
Ore Co., East St. Louis, Illinois. 


GENERATING UNITS 


Generator sets direct current, 250 volt and 550 volt, direct 
.connected and belted, capacities up to 250 kw.—NHW RIVE. 


HAULAGE ENGINES 


Tail rope and endless rope haulage engines.—NEW RIVER. 


HOISTING ENGINES 


Bargain—16x24 double cylinder, single drum direct-acting 
mine hoist; capacity 9,000 lb. at 750 ft. per minute; practically 
new.—Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., 108-10 West Park Way, N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Electrice—11 Baldwin-Westinghouse and Goodman, weights 
from 4 to 8 tons; 40” and 44” gauge.—NEW RIVER. 


2 H. K. Porter dinkeys, 8% and 10 tons, standard gage, 
good condition.—Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


MINING MACHINES 


Sullivan longwall, equipped with two 7x7 air engines, 
gage 40”, feed chain x65’. In first-class condition and as 
good as new. Immediate delivery.—NEW RIVER. 


4 Jeffrey, 27 B, 250 volt, 36” gauge, self-propelling ma- 
chines. Ten Pneumelectric 250-volt machines.—Reading Iron 
Co., Kimmelton, Pa. 


PUMPS 


High head. General service and boiler feed.—NEW RIVIR. 


RAILS 


New and second-hand, all sections on hand for immediate 
shipment.—M. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penm 


WANTED 


One 3-ton, 250-volt mining locomotive, 36” gage, outside 
wheels, side trolley pole connection, center bumper; one mile 
trolley wire with hangers; bonds for one-mile track.—W508— 
Coal Age. 


E 

THE NEW RIVER COMPANY : 

Equipment Sales Department = 

MacDonald West Virginia E 

= CTT LLULLLLLLLLEL LLU ELUULLLL CLL ed 


HANS OLSON, Pres. JNO. A. FISHER, Sec’y. 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 
Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty. 
Weber Bids. PUNXSUTAWNEY. PA. 
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STEAM 
HAMMERS 


You can buy one out of a year’s saving 
from even a single blacksmith’s fire. 
If you write us we will tell you how. 


Built in all types and sizes 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 


No. 8 Winchester Ave. 


Buffalo, N. 
’ STEEL FRAME ‘ New Yor k ofa ays 
COMBINED TYPE 1432 Whitehall. Bldg., 17 BR tiery Place 


ETT TTT TTT 
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4 Ft. Hole At One Setting 


A quick adjustment and a 7 ft. hole with 
The Scranton Rotary Drill 
Scranton Electric Construction Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 
POPPED OUT TT REEL LUEUTTTTPPLEUTT TTT TEUEET THEE E TEE Ted 
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The Little Giant Power Hammer, (with or 
without individual motor drive), equipped 
with Little Giant Combination Chisel Bit and 
Pick Point Dies, will save many men and 
pay for itself several times each year. 


Sold by your jobber, or from our factory, 





SU 





on 30 days’ free trial. s 

MAYER BROS. CO., 102 Rock st., Mankato, Minn., U.S. A. ie E 
clas rr getaroen ir attsasiriamcadrnlitenalifetta nur ashmnirantinoninitadninnen tetas 
SAUSOAAIEGGRISMAAHUGAESUEAGUAGGROSTASARUNCAHOOANAECEQUUGUOCORUUUECOUAACUSUACOUUGEOUOCACOUOCQUOCOGISUONGLOUOCHOTENEUUCCOUNCUEAERNCACCA OU CanaUU Ceca nen ATLL 
3 For Mine Machine Bits. Increases life of Bits. increases machine cap- E 
= acity, increases profits. One pound tempers 2000 bits. Investigate. = 
= CROCKWELL MINE rH oe SUPPLY CO. = 
= 707 New Bank of Commerce St. Louis, Mo. = 
OS a: 
SLUMATATAUATEAATOA ENCE TATU TATA AAA CALETA EAE 
»=DRILL BITS LIKE THIS—: 
= Clean, uniform, effective, are = 
= made, by hammering, on the fF 4 
2 SULLIVAN SHARPENER é : 
= Bulletin 72 C. : 
2 Sullivan Mach’y Co., E 
= 122So. Michigan Ave., Chicago = 
RO ee a aS One eet ere a 
i-} SU = 
: When It’s : 
= e e © = 
: Diamond Core Drilling ; 
E you want, write or wire us. 4 
2 Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. =: 
E| Birdsboro, Pa. 4 
ETM 
Sit 222 = 2 ==. Ss = = SS 
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Are made in seven sizes, with from 4 to 2-yard 
dipper capacity and for operation with steam, 
electricity, gasoline or compressed air. Write 
for Circular C and other interesting data. 


THE TH: JEW AUTOMATIC SHOW EL.CO. Lomas, Ono 
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XPERIENCED Coal Strip- 


pers often run into a piece 

of overburden a whole lot harder 
than their drilling showed. Such a 
condition cannot be foreseen, and can 
only be guarded against by providing 
shovel equipment that will stand up 
under emergency load. 


The illustration below shows just 
what we mean by ‘‘emergency load.”’ 
The Witch Hazel Coal Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, owners of this 
Marion, will tell you that 


It’s Easy to Dig Ordinary Dirt— 
But it Takes a Marion to“Make” 
Hard Shale and Limestone 


This particular operation is near Piney Fork, 
Ohio—just a few miles from the Ohio River. 
The upper part of the overburden, as the illustra- 
tion clearly indicates, is of hard shale and the 
bottom solid limestone. Material such as this 
furnishes a real test of steam shovel service, and 
we are proud of the performance of this Marion. 


To meet just such conditions, to solve the 
many problems in the constantly widening field 
of surface coal mining has been our aim—and 


- will be. What we have accomplished, and what 


We can accomplish, for you is interestingly told in 
our little booklet, ““ Stripping Coal with Economy 
and Speed.’’ Glad to send it to you if you ask 
for Catalog 91-L. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 
Established 1884 
Manufacturers of Excavating Machinery of Every Description 


Station L, MARION, OHIO 


ATLANTA CHICAGO NEWYORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
Ea = 1 
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COAL STRIPPING SHOVELS 
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VYOT IG H Has All the Qualities the 
Mine Superintendent Wants 

Because these Triplex Single Acting Portable Electric Driven 

Mine Pumps are practically built. For instance the Water 

End is sectional, instead of one-piece, eliminating the neces- 

sity of throwing the pump away when repairs are made. 

Built especially for dip heading and sump work, taking up 


little head room. But why not get all the points? Our latest 
bulletin gives them. Send for it now. 


























BOYTS, PORTER & CO. 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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THE JOHN H. McGOWAN CO. ALBERGER 
BUILDERS MINE PUMPS 


PUMPING MACHINERY With Centrifugal Pumps, whether of the 
Write for Bulletins. 


= Turbine or Volute Type, the name of 
IN ALL TYPES FOR ALL USES = : 2 
= Aiberger Pump _& Condenser Company, 140 Cedar St., New York 











Alberger is a guarantee of maximum 
service and minimum operating expense. 
CINCINNATI OHIO Atianta Boston Chicago St. Louis Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 
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Our Superior Loader carries coal full length of this long 
reversible conveyer, gives perfectly loaded product, is dur- CHRISTY BOX CAR LOADER C0. 
able and has large capacity. Be OLN Ere ee 
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Va ~:~ Let Us Improve Your 
Haulage System 
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by a thorough study of your particular requirements 
by our expert engineering staff, who will gladly co- 
operate with you in the selection of the right 


TRACK EQUIPMENT 


2 e : a ; for your mine. Our unsurpassed facilities enable us 
= Ball Bearings i; | ee to fill your order promptly. Write for our interesting 





Double Row—Self- Aligning ‘ catalog today. 


SKF BALL BEARING CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 
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11 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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SOUTHWARK 


Centrifugal Pumps 


You might as well take advantage of the low initial = 
E 


VETS 


cost of Southwark Centrifugal Pumps, especially when 
their efficiency is higher than any high-priced pumps. 


Write for Bulletin CA 


Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. 
Home Office and Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1328 Broadway, New York. Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh. Old Colony Bldg., 
hicago. Brown-Marx Bldg. ., Birmingham. 
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LATT 
RODUCTS 


are known wherever economy 
and efficiency are matters of first 
importance. That’s why you 
will find so many coal mines 
equipped with 


Smith-Vaile “Triplex” Pumps 
Built in a great variety of sizes—and 


built right. Any lining you need to pro- 
tect your pump from acid-bearing waters. 


Write for Bulletins on Platt Products. 


Platt Iron Works, | Dayton, Ohio 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
SUL EEEEEEECUOECO LOE cd 














MAKERS OF 
PLAT? Seerniesaat AND TURBINE 
od M ulti tage 


SMITH- TAIES STEAM AND POWEK 
UMPING MACHINERY 


STILWELL FEED WATER HEATERS 
AND PUMIFIERS 


SMITH- berg Net be sand ar 
LL EQUIPM 


VicToR- eet TURBINE WATER, 


SMITH-VALLE AIR COMPRESSORS 
team ond Power Driven 
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Cameron Pump have stood the most severe tests, 
working successfully under the hardest conditions. 
You will find they’il give you splendid service. 


jis 


SQUAT 8S * 


The Deming Company, 


Te 


al 


The Slogan of the Cameron—‘‘Character: The Grandest Thing’’ 


Withstands the Wear of Gritty Water 
Readily Accesstble —Simple— Durable 


Cameron Outside Packed 
Plunger Pump 


More durable than a piston pump—the 
water-end has no wearing parts except 
the packing in the stuffing boxes which 
can be instantly adjusted from the out- 
side. There are no rods, arms or work- 
ing parts exposed to rust or damage. 
The plunger is supported in stuffing 
boxes and cannot sag or get out of line 
at the end of the stroke 


Many types of Cameron Pumps are de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 104. It’s free 


A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works 


Offices the World Over 


SUE 
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If You Strike 


a Water Pocket 


A pump like this will cost little, but will do much. For the small 
price of this pump you can not afford to endanger your workings. 
When you strike a water pocket and one of your regular pumps gives 
out, then what would you give for a reserve pump? This 





“Ajax” Gathering Pump 


is good for 150 ft. head and has a capacity of 75 gallons per minute. 

Gears are carefully guarded; valves are very accessible. 

ee on a mine car and taken instantly to the danger point. 
etails. 





Large Stocks of Deming Mine Pumps Are 
Carried in Pittsburgh, Chicago and Denver. 


Salem, Ohio 


General Distributing Houses: 
Chicago: MHenion & Hubbell. 
Pittsburgh: Harris Pump & Supply Co. 
Denver: Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co. 
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Can be mount- 
Write for 
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2 (Guaranteed ) = 
= N this Truck are combined all the essentials that go = 
= to make up a first-class Mine Car Truck. It can be = 
= lubricated with either grease or oil with long service = 
= from each lubrication—is thoroughly dustproof—runs = 
2 with very little friction—has a full-floating axle with = 
= visible linch pins which can be easily replaced, and is = 
= guaranteed against internal wear. = 
2 Selected by the Atlantic Refining Co. to demonstrate, z 
= at the American Mining Congress in Philadelphia, the = 
= highest development of a self-oiling wheel using their = 
= lubricant. We'll send you details. = 
= ews e ; = 
: Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. =: 
= Pittsburgh Penna. = 
STM 
SUC 
= “Trucks for cars now in use, or complete new = 
= cars will be furnished equipped with ‘‘Whitney = 
= roller bearing wheels with the floating automobile Ee 
= type of axle. Your cars will then run from six to = 
= eighteen months one greasing. They will coast = 
= on a grade of one half of one per cent. By actual = 
= test in 20 car trips 58% of the electric haulage = 
= power is saved while doubling the speed of haulage. = 
= Used in a thousand mines, this Pioneer roller bear- = 
= ing wheel hasn’t had a single worn out roller re- = 
= ported in the past seven years. It is absolutely = 
= fool proof and requires no attention. It has no = 
= cotters, gaskets, packing, key blocks, washers, Or = 
= other parts requiring renewal. It will outlast two = 
= wheels of any Other design or make. All wearing = 
= parts covered by written guarantee. Largest coal E 
= mines using them. Get our 160-page loose-leatf = 
z F catalog No. 25 of wheels, cars, sheaves, dumps, = 
= Mr Sanford-Day tipples, switches and other mine equipment. = 
= Whitney Roller Bearing Sanford-Day Iron Co. = 
= Wheels Knoxville, Tenn. = 
= See Big Ad. Dec. 4 = 
‘uN CUOTUUECUOUCUE0 0000000 CCCEC ETAT 
SUUUUMUUUAAUEUAOUOA C000 EEA 
= Why choose? Use both and derive the advantages of = 
= both with none of the disadvantages of either. Equip = 
= with Lobdell Tight and Loose Wheel Equipment with = 
= either Iron, Brass or “Hyatt” Bearings. = 
= Full particulars on request = 
= Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. =z 
PTT 
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Weigh Your Tipple Cars 


in Motion 







VA 


The Streeter-Amet Weight 
Recorder 


makes this method absolutely accurate. 


Eliminates the loss of time and money due to stopping 
each car on the scale. 


Furnishes an absolute and indelible printed record of the 
weight of each car as it passes over the scale. Makes care- 
less weighing impossible. Assures you that your tipple 
receives every ton of coal you pay for. 


CUCU UACEOECETEOOCE TTC TE CCA ANREP EEE ETAT TEEPE ECCT OEE 


Your descriptive literature is now ready. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 
4101-05 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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A oWheel That 


Eliminates Loose Plugs 


This new Hockensmith Wheel 
has solid closed 
Hub and Spring 
Valve Oiler. 
N otle st hse 
straight spokes 
conforming to 
our usual high 
quality product. 
Wheel is thor- 
oughly annealed and has heavy chilled 
tread. Write for Catalog ‘‘A.”’ 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 


Penn Station, Penna. 
TOTEM TOOT CTT COTTE OOOO OTTO OT OC TT 


T¥\ THE EUREKA VALYE 
PAT MAY 19 1896 
« NOV.19. (90) 
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A Different 


Wheel 
A wheel that gives real service. 


Irwin Mine Car Wheel 


In this wheel the oil hole is located 
on center, the oil chamber is large. 
Features that mean ease of oiling 
and long time running on one oil- 
ing. The linch pin is always acces- 
sible—No trouble to remove wheel. 


Here’s a wheel that’s easy to oil— 
that holds a large amount of oil— 
that is easily put on and taken off. 


This wheel means smaller mainte- 
nance costs—better service. GHT 
DETAILS TODAY. 


Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co. 


Irwin, Pa. 
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“Ottumwa” Roller Bearing Car Wheels 


“Ottumwa” Roller Bearing Car Wheels repre- 
sent the highest efficiency in modern car wheel 
development.. They are so designed, and the 
iron is of such chemical analysis, that wheel 
breakage is almost unknown. Every wheel 
is fully guaranteed. _.., ees ot | es WO? 


i 





Cars equipped with the “Ottumwa” Roller 
Bearing Wheels will take 50% less power to 
pull them on a level track than is required 
for the ordinary style self-oiling wheels. They 
will require oiling only once or twice a year 
(no other attention is necessary) so that you 
save your oil bill, also the oiler’s time. 









’ FELT PACKING 
STEEL BUSHING Let us quote you on your next requirements. 
When ordering, give wheel diameter, track 
gauge and wheel base (distance from center 
to center of axle); also give the weight of the 
car and material. 


OIL OR GREASE) 
‘CHAMBER 


CHILLED TREAD AND FLANG 


OTTUMWA IRON WORKS, Inc., Ottumwa, Iowa 
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Save $2,000 | 
Next Year 


How? By sending your 
mules out to work on hill- 
side farms and equipping 
your mine—above and be- 
low ground with 


The Storage 
Battery Mule 


7 
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Every one you buy may save $2,000 a year. No need for bonding rails or 
trolleys. Take our ‘‘Mule” to the working level and put it on the job. 
Its self-contained power will take itanywhere in yourmine. That’s all. 


More details? We'll be glad to send them. 


Storage Battery Locomotive Co., 1°47 R@iiway Exchange Bldg., 
[SAU 





The Safe Gasoline Mine Motor 
—The Whitcomb 


Whitcomb Gasoline Mine Motors are built so that 
no gasoline need ever be brought into the mine 
except in the heavy sheet-steel storage tanks pro- 
vided with the motor. Any mine which lives up to 
the law provides enough ventilation to handle the 
exhaust so that there can be no objection to it. 


Since Whitcomb Motors can’t harm your mine 
and since they will save you money on your coal 
handling— 
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Coal Haulage Made 
Economical 


Our engineers will tell you how, without obligation. 


ATLAS 


Cars and Electric 
Locomotives 


are distinctly superior in 
every detail. Built to meet 
your exact requirements. 


Write for our Bulletin giving 
full details. 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


‘" tea ; =3 Dept. O, Ivanhoe Road 
ocker Side Dump Car Cleveland, O. 


TOE 


Why not go into the matter thor- 
oughly? Write us for full details. 





Geo. D. Whitcomb Company 


Rochelle Box D Illinois 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 
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Allen & Carcia Company: Crichton, Andrew B. Wood, A. H., mem. a. I. M.E. 
Maes Engineer Stow; Audley Hart Consulting Mining Engineer, Ex- 

Andrews Allen, C. E., ‘John xamine and report on Coai amination and valuation of Coal 
Garcia, E. M. preperdes a ae aoe Properties. Plants prepared to 

; st sys 1S Installed. Construce ' . » 50 i i - 
Consulting and Constructing En- tion of Mining plants. Com Engineer, Civil and Saabs die pr mtu 

in PPP r uf n q 

gineers. Surveys and Maps. pila CA development. 22 years’ active 


Johnstown, Pa. experience. Petros, Tenn. 





Designers and Constructors of |. ° Active practice since 1888. Poca- 
complete coal mines, washers, Cunningham, W. H.. hontas, Va. 

tipple, tae g pa Se, Consulting Mining Engineer and 

raectrincation OF Woal lines & Geologist. Design and Construc- Care of Mining Engineers Asso- 


Specialty. Examinations, report tion Coal Plants. Examination, ciation. 
pts appraisals, coal mining and Valuation, Reports and Surveys 
other properties. of Coal, Oil ane Metal Pro i 
‘ ‘ bee i /0al, Oil ¢ Met. perties. 18 Eldon St., L 
McCormick Building, Chicago. Robson-Prichard Bldg., Hunting- on Bt. London Ean, 


ton, W. Va. 


Chance, H. M. & Co., Randolph-Means Co., Wilkins Company, W. G., Directory Rates (Yearly) 


Engineers and Architects. - 
Design and Supervision of Con- cee Card Sta 
struction of Coal Mining and Coke Te eevenee 00.) 





Engineers. Specialists in the safe 


Consultin Mining Engineers. sich 
9 g g and proper application of elec- 





Coal and Iron. trical power to the production PInnteawiesti “1. 3 inch Card $31.20. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, P. and trapep greta Of Sasha PiLeheret Pap Ree cerictars 4 in advance $25.00.) 
rexe dg., uiladelphia, Pa. aminations and reports. Piers c co e . ' 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. Building, Huntington, W. Va. et Re As) ale ac er 
Coxe, Edw. H. Mem. 4.1. M. 5. Raymond, Rossiter W. Wilson, Eugene B. 


Consulting Mining Engineer 

Coal properties examined; coal 
mine development, operation and 
safety. 

413 W. Cumberland Ave., Knox- 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
ville, Tenn. 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgist. , hs , f 
Economic practice applied to 
coal, coke and ore plants. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Mining Transits 
BUF F And Levels 


L 
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Three Exclusive Advantages 


are back of the forty-three years’ success of 


H. & B. Transits 


All graduations are upon inlaid, solid sheet silver; every 
bearing is bronze against hard bell metal; all instruments are 
protected by complete sets of dust and rain guards. 


Write for free book, NOW. 
HELLER and BRIGHTLY 
Cor. Spring Garden Street and Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
ESO nn 


The ‘‘Buff” is the result of 50 years of instrument study 
by our Mr. Geo. L. Buff—our present Manager. 


Send for Catalog 19. 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 
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Wico Safety Electric Mine Lamp 
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When you are ina 


HURRY 
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: Practically Indestructible zi: 

: Made by : : Wire : 
= Witherbee = “ 
= Igniter [= ALLISON 5 
: Co. |e ene 
= * 2 | COUPON COMPANY M@PS25Ti]| : 
= Springfield = 2 Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. mi): 
= Mass. = E Prices Right Prompt Delivery Books Correct E 
5 ‘nna juntsunmaminecunineaheearisne nant acelin Gity eERTCaInAt(annintnnnoaiet erent Bz, sruansnasnseasercrgneneatne ete rce el eauLets PSECdaE(RISUET Ta aaa ea ee 






An unfailing system that puts every man in your mine within reach of your voice. 
Write for Bulletin 2600. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BRATS | FOR COAL MINES 


~ Standard Sections, All Sizes. 


Specialist 
Mine Locomotive 


That means—built 
in a plant where 
nothing but loco- 
motives are made. 
That’s why POR- 
TERS are best. 


H. K. Porter Co. 
410 Wood St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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. Your Inquiries Solicited. 


SWEET’S STEEL COM PANY 


Williamsport, 
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ELECTRIC 
paana COAL AGE SAYS: 


\ MINE LAMP 


The Edison Electric 
Safety Mine Lamp 


is the first to receive approval for 
Safety and for Practicability and 
Efficiency in General Service un- 
der Schedule 6A—the present 
Government Standard. It is 
light in weight and very strong. 
Nothing to bend, buckle or 
break. It can’t spill and the 
solution isnon-acid. ‘There are 
no plate renewals. The cap 
lamp is connected to the battery 
by amply armored flexible cable. 
If the lamp is broken the fila- 
ment is extinguished at once. 
It is safe, sure, simple, durable, 
economical, dependable. 


Send for Bulletin 1234 


Edison Storage Battery Co. 
Factory and Main Office, Orange,N. J. 


Distributors in 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Seattle 
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Valuable Information 
For Your Coal Mine 


Every mine manager, superintendent and foreman should 
read this little booklet on Insulation. A careful perusal of 
its contents may lead to a longer life for your mine cables 
and electric machinery. 


P&B 
Insulating 
Tape 


For 32 years electrical en- 
gineers have used P & B 
Insulating Tape. Why 
not you? Remains ab- 
solutely water and acid- 
proof indefinitely. Stands 
abuse. <A positive me- 
chanical protection for 
mine machine _ cables. 
Sold in1/2and 1/41b.rolls. 
Full weight guaranteed. 







Write for this in- 
teresting Booklet 
now. 


The Standard 
Paint Co. 


Woolworth Building 
New York 
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Pevcrical, UVEYING Mine 
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Merwe: SLING. Pavre 


METHODS - Vixriamion PUMPS 
SHAFT 


PALMER SHAFT. MuaceNtNt  Tyoaxeuson SuepARDSM Couns COLLINS 


Sonu POWER ELECTRA Bowers . STEAM 
Comps { ATEGHIM CATECHISM: 
Al eke 


PIPING ‘Tippines 


McGRAW. 


McGRAW* 
IcGR: HILL 





“This handy grouping of interesting information 
bearing on coal-mining plant operation will be of in- 
terest to every mining man.* * * 


“From the earliest days we have taken geology as 
the fundamental study of mining and harrowed our 
minds with all the freakish developments of a plant 
out of gear. But it is refreshing to see a book which 
realizes that the mine is a machine shop and not a 
classroom for field geology. The books mark an era— 
the passing of the mining man who regarded himself 
as a brother to the civil engineer and his replacement 
by one who looks at coal mining largely as a mechanical 
problem. 


Chief Study in Mining 
is Machine Operation 


“Tn fact it is time for mine managers to put aside the 
misconceptions fostered by early association and train- 
ing and to treat the mining problem as a study of 
mining and not of coal hunting, surveying and mine 
gases, though these subjects have their value. But 
there is nothing so likely to keep us back in develop- 
ment as to have too large a stress laid in our training 
on the less essential elements.” 


Form your own opinion— 
Return this Coupon Today 


SU 


No Money Down 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in your Library of Coal Mining and Engineering. 
You may send me the eight volumes charges paid for my inspection. If satis- 
factory I will send $2 in ten days and $2 per month until I have paid the price 
of the books, $16. If the books are not what I want I will write you for shipping 
instructions. 


Signature 


Residence Address 


City and State 


Firm or Employer 


Occupation 
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{| Cylindrical Screen sections rolled to diameter lap or butt joints, and fastened with clips, bolted or riveted 


Screen Plates 


For Coal and Coke, Crushed 


Stone, Phosphate Rock, 
Gravel, Sand, etc. 


—segments for Taper Screens rolled to diameter with bolt holes in margins. 
{| Flat screen plates of any dimensions to 10x20 feet to one inch thick for heavy work. 
{| Standard sizes of Round, Oblong and Square holes—special sizes made to suit. 
§] Manganese Bronze or Monel Metal screens for acidulated or sulphurous mine waters. 


QO sizes are standard centers (distance apart) but we can give you closer or wider spacing if required—in 


other words you get what you want. 


The screens are made with care, exact to details of size, thickness and dimensions—in point of material and 


workmanship the best of their kind. 


Please send detail specifications with your order or inquiry. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 


628 North Union Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 
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You Can Dump Your Cars Rapidly 





























if your system includes 
Ridge Spring 
Kick Back Dumps 


A remarkable time-saving device that automatically 
pushes the dumped car back on the empty track with 
little effort on the part of the operator. Spring ac- 
tuated. Makes it easy to dump the heaviest mine cars. 


Very sturdy in construction. A necessity for the mod- 
ern mine. Write us for full particulars today. 


The Mineral Ridge Manufacturing Company, Mineral Ridge, Ohio 
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The ECONOMY Rail Bond 


will end excessive rail drop in your mine by providing a highly efficient 
means of increasing the conductivity of the joints without the necessity 
of welding or soldering. 


Gives over 6 square inches of copper to steel contact and may be 
attached and detached by unskilled labor. Used in many of the largest 
coal mines in the country. 


May we send you full facts? Write for Bulletin now. 


The Economy Rail Bond Co., 


VES 


Huntsville, Mo. 
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A Good Latch, and we are ready to prove it. We first proved it to 
the General Manager of a western coal company, whose electric mine 
was suffering from track trouble. He ordered his men to get good 
Jatches—the kind that would stand up under his heavy haulage. They 
could not be found, so the Clinton Latch was made—so strong, so 
simple, so good that you cannot afford to be without it, even if your 
haulage isn’t the heaviest. The Clinton Latch will save you money. 
Ask us about it. 


Clinton Switch Company, CUNY 
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Beams, Channels, Angles, Etc. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Export 
Representatives: United States Steel Products 
Co., New York, N. Y. 





Bearings, Ball and Roller 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cable Address: ‘‘Hessbright.” 
Manufacturers and distributors of Hess-Bright 
(HB-DWF) ball bearings. Hess-Bright ball 
bearings have continuous and uninterrupted 
raceways for the travel of the balls; they are 
self-aligning to the extent that they are applic- 
able to all properly constructed machinery and 
shafting, but not to the extent of interfering 
with great radial and end thrust load capaci- 
ties. Sizes and capacities, as well as list 
prices, cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Irwin Fdry. & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 

S K F Ball Bearing Co., 50 Church St., N. Y. C. 
Cable Address: “Skayef,’? New York. 
All commercial sizes; capacities given by tables 
in catalog. 
“S K F” are Swedish steel ball bearings, made 
at Gothenburg, Sweden. They are self-aligning 
bearings, permitting the shaft upon which they 
are mounted to deflect without binding the bear- 
ings. These bearings have a double-row con- 
struction, two rows of balls to each bearing, the 
balls being held in staggered relation in the 
raceways. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Belt Dressing 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Belts, Transmission 

Gandy Belting Co., 734 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, 
Md. Branch Office: 36 Warren St., New York. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Bins, Coal and Coke 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


Bit Sharpeners 
Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn. 
“Little Giant’? combination pick point and chisel 
bit dies and “Little Giant’? pick point dies. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Bits 

Crockwell Mine & Mill Supply Co., 707 New Bank 
of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Blasting Supplies 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 





Blowers 

American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Cable Ad- 
dress: ‘Ventilator, Detroit’ ; ““Amblowco,’’ New 
York. Branches: New York, Rochester, Phila., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City. Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Indianapolis, Boston, Columbus, Dallas, 
Grand Rapids. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boilers 

Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., S., Racine, Wis. 
Branch Office: Chicago, Ill. Agencies in prin- 
cipal cities. 


Books, Coupon 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Books, Technical 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 


Boosters » 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 


Box Car Loaders 

Christy Box Car Loader Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Rotary type for all fine materials. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Breakers, Circuit, Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Breaker Machinery 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, TI. : 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Penn. 
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Briquetting Machinery 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mashek Engr. Co., 90 West St., New York. 


Buckets, Elevator 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Cableways 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 


Cages 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 


Car Hauls 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Up or down hauls—chain or cable. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg.. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Car Hitchings 
Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 
Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Car Loaders 

Christy Box Car Loader Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





We aim to make this 
Cyclopedia complete- 
If there 1s any article 
you buy regularly or 
wish to buy that ts not 


here, write us 





Cars and Car Wheels 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
“Lobdell’” high carbon heat treated solid steel 
locomotive wheels. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Stine Co., J..C., Tyrone, Penn. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 


Cars, Steel Mining 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Castings 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Buffalo Fdry. & Mach, Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Covington Machine Co., 84 Wall St., New York. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 
Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chilled iron for jaw plates, rolls and other 
crusher parts. Sprockets, sheave wheels. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Stine Co., J. C., Tyrone, Penn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Cement, Iron 

Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
In 1-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. cans. 
“Smooth-On” iron cements, metallize ,and be- 
come part of metal to which applied. 
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Chains, Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 


Chutes 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Chutes, Box Car Loading 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 


Coal Cleaners 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Coal Dock Bridges 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, III. 

Coal Mining Plants 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, III. 


Coal Storage and Rehandling Machinery 

Christy Box Car Loader. Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Coke Oven Drawing and Leveling Machines 

Covington Machine Co., 84 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Sizes to meet requirements; capacity, 4 to 6 
ovens per hr. For ‘‘Beehive” ovens. 

Coke Ovens 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Til. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 


Compressors, Air 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 1032 Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 
Fuel oil, gas, steam power driven. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Branches: Boston, Birmingham, Butte, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Denver, Duluth, El Paso, Knox- 
ville, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Seattle. 
‘Imperial,’ ‘Ingersoll-Rogler,’ ‘Turbo.’ All sizes. 
Portable elec. driven mine car outfits. 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Steam, belt and motor driven; portable motor 
driven units for use underground. 





Concrete Reinforcement 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Export 
Representatives: United States Steel Products 
Gos New nyorks No YX: 





Condensers 

Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., New York City. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Consulting Engineers (See Alphabetical Index) 





Controllers 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Converters, Rotary, Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Conveyors, Belt 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 








Conveyors, Cable Flight 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912.N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Conveyors, Chain Flight 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Penn. 


Conveyors, Coal : 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va 
All types to meet any conditions. 
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Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. . 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 





Conveyors, Pan or Apron 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Conveyors, Screw 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Conveyors, Trough 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Cooling Towers 
Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., New York City. 


Couplings 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 


Coupon Books 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
For commissary stores; samples on request. 


Cranes 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 








Crossings (See Switches, Frogs and Crossings) 





Crushers, Coal 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Crushing Plants, Coke 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Cut-Outs, Electrical 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 


Co., 








Diamond Core Drill Contracting 

Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Penn. 

Punxsutawney Drilling & Contracting Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Penn. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Diamonds for Core Drills 
Byron & Hall, 116 Broad St., New York. 


Dock Hoists 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 


Doors, Automatic Mine 
(See Mine Doors, Automatic) 


Drafting Materials 
|See Eng. Instruments and Supplies) 





Dredging Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Sta. K, Marion, Ohio. 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


Drills, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Jackhamer for boring coal, shaft sinking, ditch- 
ing, etc. Leyner-Ingersoll for development work. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, I. 
Hammer drills and rock drills, all styles. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 








Drills, Core 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
“Calyx”—Cores 114-1854”; depths to 4,000 ft. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 








Drills, Electric 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Scranton Electric Construction Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Drills, Hammer 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Drills, Power 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
For mounting on all types of under-cutting ma- 
chines ; gear or chain drive from machine motor. 


Drives, Silent Chain (See Chain, Silent) 











Dumps, Cross-Over 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, TIl. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 





Dynamite and High Explosives 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 





Dynamos (See Generators) 
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Elevators 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Engineering and Technical Books 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 





Engineering Instruments and Supplies 

Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plains Sta., Mass. 
“Buff” transits and levels. 

Heller & Brightly, Cor. Spring Garden St. and 
Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Engineers and Contractors 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl. 








Engines, Gas and Gasoline 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Engines, Steam 
Chuse Engine & Mfg. Co., Matoon, Ill. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 





Excavating Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Sta. K, Marion, Ohio. 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


Equipment 
are hard to 
keep, they 
won't correct 
themselves. 


this list will 





Fans, Ventilating 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Cable Ad- 
dress: “Ventilator, Detroit’”’ ; “‘Amblowco,’’ New 


York. Branches: New York, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, Boston, Colum 
bus, Dallas, Grand Rapids. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Stine Co., J. C., Tyrone, Penn. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 
High speed, all steel, double inlet ventilators 
with reversible steel hood. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Fittings, Wire Rope (See Rope, Wire) 





Founders and Machinists 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Fuses, Electrical 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Gages, Water, Boiler and Locomotive 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Gage Cocks 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Gears 

Falk Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Generators 

Chuse Engine & Mfg. Co., Matoon, III. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Graphite, Lubricating, Boiler and Polishing 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 





Greases 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Hammers, Pneumatic 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Hammers, Steam 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn. 
“Little Giant’? power hammer with or without 
individual motor drive. 





Hangers (See Pulleys) 


Heaters, Feed Water 
Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., New York City. 


High Explosives (See Dynamite) 


Hoists, Electric ; 
Crawford & McCrimmon Co., Brazil, Ind. 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
All sizes from 5 to 1,500 hp. 
Stine Co., J. C., Tyrone, Penn. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Hoists, Portable 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 





Hoists, Steam 

Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Both geared and first motion. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Hydraulic Machinery 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 


Igniters, Lamp 

Koehler Mfg. Co., Marlboro, Mass. Sales Office: 
541 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Pyro” igniters fit all safety lamps. See 
Koehler Mfg. Co. under heading ‘‘Lamps, Safety.”’ 


Incline Plane Machines 


Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Stine Co., J. C., Tyrone, Penn. 


Injectors and Ejectors 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Insulating Material, Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Insulators, Feeder Wire 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 


Insulators, Section 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 


Jigs 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Lamps, Acetylene 

Milburn Co., Alex., Baltimore, Md. 

Simmons Co., John, 110 Center St., New York. 
“Baldwin” and ‘Zar’ carbide lamps, cap and 
hand styles; from 3- to 12-hour capacity. 





Lamps, Arc and Incandescent 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lamps, Electric 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. 
Approved by Bureau of Mines under Schedule 6A. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Witherbee Igniter Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Lamps, Safety 

Amer. Safety Lamp & Mine Sup. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Hughes Bros., 420 N. Main Ave., Scranton, Penn. 

Koehler Mfg. Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Sales Office: 541 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Koehler” safety lamps are flame safety lamps 
approved by U. S. Bureau of Mines, approval 
No. 20. Gold medal awarded at San Francisco 
Exposition, 1915. Will burn 16 hours at a 
time; instantly relighted, if extinguished, by 
one twist of the “Pyro” igniter. Made in va- 
rious sizes, 

Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City. 


Lamps, Safety Cap 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. 
Electric ; approved by Bureau of Mines. 

Witherbee Igniter Co., Springfield, Mass. 





Larries, Coke Oven 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, va. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio. 


Loaders, Box Car (See Box Car Loaders) 


Loading Booms 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Equipped with special “Fairmont” power hoist : 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Sirocco Mine Fan at Pawama Coal and Coke Co., Matoaka, W. Va. 
IGHER economy in the ventilation of your mine 
follows the installation of Sirocco Multi-Blade Mine 
Fans because of the low resistance to the air in its 


passage through the fans. Less power is therefore required 
for delivering a given amount of air. Power savings as 


advise you. 





Our mine ventilation engineers will gladly place their extensive experience at your disposal. 
There is no obligation. 


TRA De MA Rk, 





Multi-Blade 
Mine Ventilating Fans 


high as 20% over ordinary paddle wheel fans are quite 
usual. 

The operation is very smooth and quiet. ‘The initial 
high efficiency is indefinitely retained with very little 
attention. 


Let them 


Mine Fan Booklet No. 30,317 is yours for the asking. Write. 


AMERICAN RLOWER (COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN.U.S.A. 


Branch Offices Handling Mine Fan Inquiries: 


Pittsburgh—Empire Bldg. St. Louis—Title Guaranty Bldg. Atlanta—Empire Bldg. 
Philadelphia—Hale Bidg. Chicago—Marquette Bldg. Seattle—Central Bldg. 
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Fl Y Sh | d S d f 0 B ll ti Each Subject is Complete. They = 
: £00 ou en or UF DULICTINS Are Free. They Are Text Books. = 
= EFFICIENT %- DURABLE Bulletin 18 treats on all types of Disc Fans. Bulletin 21 on Fans with 2-speed Induc- = 
= int ot Seg Bulletin 20 on Incline Plane Machinery tion Motors. = 
a as well as Sheave Wheels of every kind. Bulletin 220n Pumpsfor DipsandSumps. = 
= ROLLER BEARINGS = 
= SILENT CHAIN DRIVE ERE are two of our products which are = 
= “MOUNTED ON HEAVY standard in every state where mining = 
= (TRSSEERE naron is done. If you have a dip or sump = 
= \ try one of these 60-gallon pumps. It’s guar- = 
= i$ ip anteed, if you don’t like it send it home at our = 
= expense. Carried in stock for immediate : a = 
= shipment. ee anes Lg a 
2 The J. C. Stine Company, ° - Tyrone, Pa., U.S.A. : 
ge etapa a a er a Re 
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We built your neighbor’s fan 
Since 1875 we have been building 

Centrifugal and Disc Fans Incline Machinery 

Write for bulletins. 

Ss. B. STINE 

Box H Osceola Mills, Pa. 
Builder or Designer of Complete Mining Plants. 
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15% in Power is Saved by 
Wuest Herringbone Gears 


This gear takes a 20 to 1 ratio in a single reduction. 
Almost noiseless. No back-lash. Write to us. 


The Falk Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Adopt this quick, sure and con- 
venient cure for slipping belts. 


D I xX O N ? Solid Belt 


Dressing 
Write for Booklet No. 59-O to the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, c-17 Jersey City, N. J. 
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Locomotives, Compressed Air 
Porter Co., H. K., 410 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Locomotives, Electric 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn 
Electric Carrier Co., 220 Broadway, New York. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Locomotives, Gasoline 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, I11. 





Locomotives, Steam 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Porter Co., H. K., 410 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Locomotives, Storage Battery 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Storage Battery Locomotive Co., 1942 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


Dept. O, 


Lubricants, Graphite 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lubricators 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Cable Ad- 


dress: “Ventilator, Detroit’; ‘“‘Amblowco, New 
York.” Branches: New York, Rochester, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, At- 
lanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seatle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, Boston, 
Columbus, Dallas, Grand Rapids. 

Mine Doors, Automatic 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Miners’ Lamps (See Lamps) 

Mine Timbers, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Export 


Representatives: U.S. Steel Products Co., N. Y. 


Mining Machines, Chain and Puncher 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

Ironclad, Longwall and Room-and-Pillar. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


Motors 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Stine Co., J. C. Tyrone, Penn. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oil and Grease Cups 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Paints, Preservative 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Highland Chemical Products Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


Perforated Metals 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, III. 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 628 North 
Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 114 
Liberty St., New York City. 
Screens, flat and cylindrical, of steel, manganese 
bronze or ‘“‘Monel” metal, with round, oblong or 
square holes, for satisfactorily screening and 
sizing coal, stone and ore. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 


Permissible Powders 

Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 
Picking Tables 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, III. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Piling, Steel Sheet 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Export 
Representatives: U. S. Steel Products Co., N. Y. 
“United States” and “Friedstadt’”’ steel sheet 
piling. 





Pipe, Cast Iron 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 


Pipe Covering 
Highland Chemical Products Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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Pipe, Wood Lined 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 





Powder, Blasting 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 








Power Transmission Machinery 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 








Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front St. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


and Erie Ave., 





Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 





Pump Plungers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chilled iron for boiler feed or any plunger pump. 





Pumps, Air Driven 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 


Pumps, Air Lift 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 








Pumps, Boiler Feed 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 
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use of the Buy- 
ers Cyclopedia will 
simplify your buy- 
ing problems. 


It’s designed for 
busy men who buy 
—when they buy. 
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Pumps, Centrifugal 

Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., New York City. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

McGowan Co., J. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 
Stine Co., J. C., Tyrone, Penn. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn, 


Pumps, Power 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Crawford & McCrimmon Co., Brazil, Ind. 

Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio. Cable Address: 
“Deming.” 
Capacities from 300 to 60,000 gal. per hour. 
Hand and power pumps for all uses and for all 
pumping conditions; portable and_ stationary 
types; vertical or horizontal; for operation by 
any power; gathering pumps, sump pumps, 
pumps for deep and shallow wells, etc. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Portable electric for gathering purpose. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

McGowan Co., J. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Stine Co., J. C., Tyrone, Penn. 





Pumps, Sinking 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 





Pumps, Vacuum 

Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., New York City. 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 





Purifiers, Feed Water 
Seaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Rail Benders 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
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Rail Bonds 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Retarders, Railroad Car 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
For controlling railroad cars under tipple. 





Rope, Manila and Jute 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 809 N. Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 





Rope, Transmission 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 809 N. Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Rope, Wire 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 809 N. Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 


Scales 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 4101- 
4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Screens and Perforated Sheeting 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, II. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 628 North 


Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 114 
Liberty St., New York City. 
Screens, flat and cylindrical, of steel, man- 


ganese-bronze or “Monel” metal, with round, 
oblong or square holes, for satisfactorily 
screening and sizing coal, stone and ore. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Second-Hand Equipment 
(See Alphabetical Index for For Sale Ads.) 


Shafting (See Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers) 


Shearing Machines 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
“Radialaxe,” air driven, column mounted. 


Sheaves and Rollers 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Shovels, Steam 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Sta. K, Marion, Ohio. 
All sizes and types for stripping and mining coal. 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


Signals, Mine 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
ter; NY: 


Roches- 
Sprocket Wheels 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Steel, Drill 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Stokers, Mechanical 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Storage Batteries 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. 
Non-acid; made of steel; nickel and iron ele- 


ments. 
Storage Battery Locomotive Co., 1942 Railway 


Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Surveying instruments 
(See Engineering Instruments and Supplies) 


Switchboards, Power 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Switchboards, Telephone 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, N 


Switches, Frogs and Crossings 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clinton Switch Co., Clinton, Ind. 





Tape, Insulating 
Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


Telephone Equipment 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter; Nay 

Telephones, Mine 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 


ter; ONS GY. 


Tempering Compound 
Crockwell Mine & Mill Supply Co., 707 New Bank 
of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tons a Day 


and no signs of wear 


The largest sand and gravel plant in the 
country installed this belt in March, 1915. 


No wear — no shut downs — that’s service! 


GOODRICH 


Conveyor Belt 


Maxecon brand, 36 in. wide, 6 ply, 450 ft. long, conveys 
sand and gravel at a 20 degree angle from trommel under- 
neath track hopper to washing plant, 


Elevator and Transmission Belts 
for any service. 


uote on your next installation. 


he B. F. 


Factories: AKRON, OHIO — 
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Innovations — are usually 
viewed with doubt, though the 


LUNKENHEIMER _ 
“CLIP” GATE VALVE 


\! Bi Wa 


strength and rigidity 
to the valve and facil- 
itates taking apart for 
cleaning or repairs. 


by more than twenty 
years of satisfactory 
service and a constant- 
ly increasing demand, 
ee mebece e Has but few internal 
movable parts, viz.: 
stem and single, sharp- 
tapered, double-faced 


E disc. 


The differences from 
the ordinary type of 
Gate Valve still remain 
innovations, and the 
successful service has 
proven the merits we 
claim for them. 


The steel “‘clip” 
which secures the hub 


to the body, adds 


Indestructible joint 
between body and hub. 


Made with Iron 
Body in sizes as small 
as 4-inch and has 
bronze inserted seats. 





A cracked water jacket need not mean 
anything serious when a can of Smooth- 
On is nearby. 


Repairing a cracked water jacket with Smooth- 
On Iron Cement No. 1 or No. 3 (according to 
requirements) is merely a matter of applying 
Smooth-On in the crack and letting it metalize. 


Write for Smooth-On Instruction Book No. 
15and learn aboutall the uses for Smooth-On. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City - - N. J., U. S. A. 





_ For handling cyanides and other acids which attack bronze, it 
is furnished in “all iron.” 


Material and workmanship of ‘“Lunkenheimer Quality.” 
Try them—you'll adopt them. 


me LUNKENHEIMER cx 


—="“ QUALITY "=a 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 


CINCINNATI 
New York Chicago Boston London 


Awarded Medal of Honor Panama-Pacific International 
5-5-9 Exposition and Grand Prize Panama-California Exposition. 
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Ties, Steel , , os 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Channel section for*rooms and room entries. 





Tipple Equipment 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Screening, picking and loading equipment de- 
signed and installed to meet any requirement. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Tipples 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, I[1. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Tipples, Steel 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Tracks, Portable, Rail, Etc. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
tepresentatives: United 
Co., New York. 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Penn. 


Penn. Export 
States Steel Products 


Ohio. 





Tramways, Aerial 
3roderick & Bascom Rope Co., 809 N. Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 





Transformers 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Transmission Machinery 
(See Power Transmission Machinery) 





Trolley Material, Overhead 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 


Turbines, Steam 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Valves 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 





Ventilating Apparatus (See Fans) 





Wagon Loaders 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
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Washeries, Coal 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Waste 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 809 N. Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Water Columns 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Water Softening and Purifying Systems 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Weight Recorders, Automatic 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 4101- 
4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 





Wheels, Car (See Cars and Car Wheels) 


Whistles 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wire and Cable 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 809 N. Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Ler, Nua. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 


Roches- 


THE BUYERS CYCLOPEDIA 





USE IT TO GIVE INFORMATIVE MATTER ABOUT YOUR PRODUCTS 
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: :: AETNA EXPLOSIVES: 
3 a 2 = Quality Efficiency Prompt Service = 
Z = = Permissible Powders passed by the Bureauof 2 
Ei = 2 Mines, Department of the Interior; Aetna #: 
3 T7LO2 = = Coal Powder, Collier and Coal Special 
= = =  #Powder, in many grades to suit all conditons. = 
= ‘fi = = Black Blasting Powder and Blasting Supplies of all kinds. = 
s This is the booklet that discusses mine aa ° = 
= ventilation problems and shows how they = 5 Aetna Explosives Company, Inc. E 
= have been successfully met by American = =e A = 
= Mine Doors. It also explains how these = = 2 Rector Street, New York City = 
5 S prev i ans Ss t = 
2 doors prevent trapper boy accidents. | E Aetna Powder Cotman Mccessors £055 Fe ee Compenvee 
= And finally there 1s a EZUUVUARVUNART VENER TAATORD LL = Keystone National Powder Company and others = 
= Lares ane) See = B = = Ser nrc Sr re a 
E the Use of these doovs. = SQUAT LATA CEA DETECT TEAC AOE 
3 : Send At Once For This New Book— z 
: : “The SULPHURETTE E 
= = —and its Finish” E 
= = A book just off the press full of vital information regarding the preservation = 
= = of mine equipment from sulphur water. Written by an expert. = 
= = Write at once for a copy—it'’s free. = 
a = Address: Mining Department = 
= = Highland Chemical Products Co. Connellsville, Pa. = 
= = Ea ET UTE OT ETT UT TT TTTTUOTUTETTeT TT TEeTTTT 
z = PUL 
: ; ; - PROMPT No3 : 
: American Mine é : | SHIPMENTS : 
= ee 2 Weare pr d to furnish = 
= Door Company a = Hitchings, any size, style or = 
= Py a = = tity. icks, = 
2 Canton, Ohio ee = =) 20 Machine Bits and Bit Steel = 
E BS = = Let us quote you. = 
I = Pittsb h Knife & F Co., Established 1876 Pittsb h, Pa. = 
= ail HITAEREVLANTEAUELELUAAT = = ee Senet re Sian Stoel Mi Ce. end Wm. Harris & aedee ce = 
AMM MMMM TTT EVUUUUd 010 00000UUUUU UP EU OUUNOUUUUUUUUUNNNOUUYOOUEEOOOUUEOOUUEOOO UAT UULESU EPEAT OVEN OEE 
PU 


SectionInsulator and Switch 


Our Combination Insulator and Switch when closed also closes 
the gap in the trolley line. There’s no dead section and no 
arcing when trolley wheel passes over. 


Iliustrated bulletin and prices sent. 


Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Elder and Messenger Streets, Johnstown, Penna. 
GOO OU UTECE EEC LCCCCLLC LCCC Lee UCU ec UU CCL 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Hill 
Publishing Company, for the election of directors for 
the ensuing year and for the transaction of such other 
business aS may properly come before the meeting, 
will be held at the offices of the company, in the Hill 
Building, 36th St. and 10th Ave., Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City, N. Y., on Tuesday, January 25, 
1916, at 12 o’clock noon. Dated, New York City, De- 
cember 18, 1915. ROBERT McKEAN, Secretary. 
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UST at this time, with the price of leather 
and rubber belting soaring upward, it is 
more than ever advisable to try 











GANDY 
Stitched Cotton Duck Belting 


Consider the fact that for 37 years GANDY 


“Economical in the long run” is the story of the Ridgway 
products. Not “cheap” to buy but cheap to own. 


Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company Belts have been steadily growing in popu- 


BOn Tay ato: larity. They must have given the best of 
PEOPLE LOPLI PEPE rd satisfaction. 


7) Put in a GANDY Drive 


SU 


PT TITLATTET EAT ETTOITTETTUTUNTETTOTOOTNTTUTTTTOTTUTOTTOTTOTOTTOOOTO TOTO OTOOTOT TOON OLUOTOT OOO TOTO UO UTI TOO OTTO TOT TOTTO NT TTT INTO IT OTTO TTT Tes This satisfaction is due to a combination of satisfactory 
ets = service and low price. GANDY is water, oil and dust 
Fuel Oil Driven 


proof, grips the pulleys with a hard slipless hold, and 
wears; while its price is much less than you pay for 























2 
z Compressors = leather or rubber. 
= combining = : . i = 
: the suparianmcrits A Investigate. Write us today for sample and prices. E 
2 i ole - = The Gandy Belting Co. 2 
= GIANT” = 734 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
= ENGINE = New York Branch. E 
= and = 36 Warren St. = 
: “CHICAGO : : 
SE ere 3 PNEUMATIC” = : 
Z See etiatonryG tori COMPRESSOR = = 
= “Chicago Pneumatic’? compressors are built in over 300 sizes and = = 
= styles for operation by steam, belt, short belt with idler, gasoline orfuel = = 
= oil engine, or direct motor drive in capacities up to 5,000 feet of free air = = 
= per minute. Ask for Compressor Bulletins. = = 
: CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. : : 
= 1032 Fisher Bldg. Branches Everywhere 52 Vanderbilt Ave. = = 
= hicago New York = eyes) = 
PATTI TT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TET EROQUUSUAUEQUAGUAUUAUOUEAGODUAUEAVAGUOUGOADSAUOUEAEOUEACUAUULOACEAUO LOSES LEA EE CON CU CECE ETE ETT EDEEEEEACEEEAEEEEEAEEE LETHE TEE EELTAE 
Be ee oe oe oe oe ec ee ee ee ee or ce a ee ee ee cnr oe co ce ce ee ee eM ULL UL aL 
= 2 e = 
: Coal Can Be Crushed : 
5 At A Much Lower Cost 2 
if you discard your present machines and methods and install = 
= Greatly superior in economy and capacity to ordinary types. = 
= Require minimum power and insure uniformity in the size of = 
= product. Very simple and sturdily built. Operate on a hinged = 
= hammer principle that strikes 160,000 one-ton blows in one = 
= minute. = 
2 Our Catalog No. 5 gives full details. Write. . = 
= e e = 
The Williams Patent Crusher and : 
s = 
: Pulverizer Company : 
= is Old Colony Building, Chicago = 
= Femi f earn WEBIRE Risamas 268 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Factory, 2701 No. Broadway, = 
= TS EASED liar NS NR SEER SEES EE ETE ESE EEA St. Louis. Pittsburgh Office: Farmers Bank Bldg. = 
TUPPER OTTER 
SRUUATUADEVOALATAVAVAVELOAAA CATO TUCO TATED SAUCALEAUAAUOADUAGEATEAVCAAOCOTAAAOOANAUAMAATAATAVAAVOA TOTO TO COCOA CO COCA OO TOOT CATE TA ADO EA EAA 
E Improved Breaker Machinery for the : : Chuse Sin gl e: 
= Preparation of Coal. = = 
z Simplex Jigs—Lloyd Compound Gear Driven Rolls— = Valve and = 
3 Parrish Flexible Arm Shakers—Keystone Rivetless = = 
= Chain in High Carbon Steel, in Manganese Steel = N on R e = 
2 and in Malleable Iron. = ] easing = 
= WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., HAZLETON, PENN = e = 
= Works: White Haven, Penn. = Corlis S En- = 
SToeeevevsnenveeeeeneesesgcenc eee ese eeN NEA VeN UCN EEE TEE = 2S a 
EQUUVVAUCAACEACUTAACOCATEEAATCAAAUAA TEA UEAVGEVEOTESHMEGAGGA CCA CEASA MESAGOUOAO EOD VNOOUOGOMOOUOOOOOCOOUOAOUMEOOOOOUUEOUROANOOOOUOOOUOOUOOHUEEOU SALE = gines = 
4 : Top Coal Price for Screenings = 5 : : ‘ . we 
= We can peat about briquetting plants‘that = turning = eh? built to ate satisfactory Eanes They vache Goins this = 
= out briquets at the same price as high-grade domestic = in hundreds of plants throughout the country and willdo = 
= fuels. ‘These plants use the =  thesame for you. Our single valve, variable speed engine = 
= e d = for operating mine fans has been designed especially for = 
5 AM = this service. = 
3 = area aa : 2: Bulletin on request. = 
= at do you do your screenings? =) = ° ° ° = 
= Malcolmson Briquet Engineering Company = Chuse Engine & Mfg. Co., Mattoon, Illinois = 
= Old Colony Bldg. Consulting and Contracting Engineers “Chicago, Il. = = = 
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Proper Sizing 


All sizes and types of Perforated 
Metal Mine Screens for screen- 


ing and sizing. Special im- 
proved types for coal and coke. 
Genuine Bronze Manganese 


Screens for sulphurous mine wa- 


Also manufacturers of Elevator 
Buckets and Plate Work. 


Write for Catalog. 
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MACHINERY = 

We design and Manufacture Coal = 
Elevators, Conveyors, Apron and = 
Belt Conveyors, Coal Buckets, = 
Chutes, Screens, Wagon Loaders, = 
etc. —Write for Catalog. = 
HUDSON, N. Y. = 

New York, Boston, Chicago. = 
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SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


2445 West 24th Place 
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COKE 
CHINERY 


means increased production and a big saving in labor and fuel. 
Used throughout the coke region. One Company has 82 in regular 


service. Write. 


Covington Machine Company, 


Works: Covington, Virginia 
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We make all kinds of coke oven castings. 


84 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Branch Office: Uniontown, Pa. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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““PENNSYLVANIA”’ 


Hammer Crushers, Bradford Coal 
Cleaners, Single Roll Crushers, Rock 
Crushers, Delamater Float Testers. 


Specialists in Coal Crushing and Cleaning 

Machinery for By-Product and Bee Hive 

Cokeplants, Coal Mines and Power Houses. 

PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 

New York Pittsburgh 


Scottdale Machine & Mfs. Co. 


Manufacturers and Contracting Engineers 
Coal and Coke Handling Equipment 


Steel Tipples, Screens and 

Chutes, Car Hauls,Crushers, 
Picking Tables, Elevators 

and Conveyors 


Coke Oven Larries, Mine Cages, Electric 
Pushers, Levelers, - Hoists, Drums, Sheaves, 
Charging Cars and Castings and Plate 
Loaders. Work. 


Ask us about your requirements. 


Main Office and Works: 


Scottdale, Pa. 


Branch Offices, Pittsburgh, Bluefield, W. Va., and Chicago, Ill. 
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PATENT PICKING TABLE SCREEN. 
ROBERTS & SCHAEFER COMPANY 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Coal Should Be Conveyed 
—Not Chuted 


If you want to avoid breakage and 
thereby load out your product in best- 
market-price condition. 


There’s many a dollar lost in avoidable breakage 
between the pit car and the railroad car. 





Are you losing money that way, or do you carry 


: s ‘ Keokee Tipple of Stonega Coke & Coal Co. 
your coal to the car instead of throwing it there? 


Webster Conveyors are Money Savers at any Coal Tipple 


Types and Arrangements to 
Suit All Circumstances 


Pictures here show the 
flight conveyors installed at 
the Keokee (Va.) tipple of 
the Stonega Coke & Coal Co., 
for independent handling of 
two kinds of coal, one of which 
is always loaded as run-of- 
mine, while the other may 
or may not be screened. 


The picture above shows 
the mountainside tipple and 
indicates the distance through 
which the coals are conveyed 
from the dumps to the cars. 





Conveyor Feeding Coal from One Seam to the Shaker Screens. 


May we save you some 
money by supplying an equip- 
ment to meet your special 
needs? 





The 
Webster M’f’s Co. 


Tiffin, Ohio 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
90 West Street (113) McCormack Bldg. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Dempcy-Degener Co., 14 


Wood St. 

Cotuarpus, O., P. W. Holstein, 21 E. First 

ve, 

Louisville, Ky., E. D. Morton & Co., 516 W. 
Main St. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., R. R. Nixon, Hamilton 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Webster & Co., Halston 
Bank Bldg. 

Birmingham, Ala. G. R. Mueller, 1104 


Brown-Marx Bldg. 

Douglas, Aris., L. W. Mendenhall, 1019 
Avenue G. 

Denver, Colo., C. L. Dean, 1718 California 
St. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah Engineering & 
Machinery Co. 

Seattle, Wash., Brinkley Supply Co., 524 
First Ave., So. . 

F : Vancouver, B. C.,B. C. Equipment Co., Bank 

Conveyors for Both Coals, from Dump and from Screens to the Railroad Cars, of Ottawa Bldg. 
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Number 33 Weekly News of Modern Methods for the Handling Price—Dolars 
Issued Every Saturday ) Every Time You 
Link-Belt Company and Preparation of Coal at the Mine Miss an Issue 
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Correct 
creening 





The principles governing 
the correct screening of 
coal are elemental and 
simple. ‘Take for instance 
lump coal as it comes from 
the mine.caré and is 
dumped on the screen—the 
first real stage of prepara- 
tion. If the screen inclines 
at the proper angle (see 
illustration) the coal has 
some natural downward 
movement by gravity, and 


with the assistance of a 
slight vibratory motion of the 
screen, the particles are kept in 
suspense as it were, the coal 
gently agitated, thereby per- 
mitting the particles to be cor- 
rectly sized by passing through 
the proper perforations. The 
slow, uniform and continuous 
movement of the coal over the 
entire screening surface, tilting 
the screen just enough so that 
fine coal will not ride on the 


Close views of Link-Belt ‘“‘Flexible Support” screens, showing eccentrics and con- lumps, gives the ideal movement 
necting rods. Carried on flexible legs, requiring no overhead structure. for thorough screening. 


All Link-Belt Screens 


are designed to fit their individ- 
ual requirements—-and they do. 





Link-Belt “Flexible Support” Screening Equipment. 





Link-Belt Company 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapelis 


INiOWae  OVIOTK, ci. cnr emeaes 299 Broadway 
Pitianuren: . .o4.2..!. ae 1501 Park Bldg. 
BOB COR sehen », ase 49 Federal St. 
Stwlouis:.. 23... Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
IBUTIALOS 8 ss shee e « 698 Ellicott Square 
Wilkes-Barre...... 2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Wetnoiti.: vaacn. 732 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland. . .1304 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Seattle..... ....580 Ist Ave. South 
Portland, Ore...... 14th and Lovejoy Sts, 
Los Angeles...... 204 N. Los Angeles St. 
Denver...... Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Minneapolis. ..... Tink-Belt Supply Co. 
New Orleans...... C. O. Hinz, Hibernia 
Bank Bldg. 





Knoxville, Tenn., D. T. Blakey, eee 
3ldg 





San Francisco, N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bide. 


Close views showing method of attaching flexible supports to screens and irrningh ain. «a Ge eT ce 
building structure. Light. Efficient. Guarantees perfect screening. lma'g Toronto, Can., Can. Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 
‘ 
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CENTRAL CIRCULATION BOOKSTACKS 


The person charging this material is re- 
sponsible for its renewal or its return to 
the library from which it was borrowed 
on or before the Latest Date stamped 
below. The Minimum Fee for each Lost 
Book is $50.00. 

Theft, mutilation, and underlining of books are reasons 
for disciplinary action and may result in dismissal from 


the University. 
TO RENEW CALL TELEPHONE CENTER, 333-8400 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


When renewing by phone, write new due date below 
previous due date. L162 





Rain and snow have worn down the ranges, filling in the basins with sediments thousands 


of feet thick. 
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